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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu^ 
scripts  not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Marconi  Ministers'  lunch  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club  is  about  the  most  impudent  thing  we  ever  heard  of 
in  politics.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  ghosts  of  Aislabie 
and  Craggs  rise  in  their  graves.  And  as  if  it  were  not 
enough  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  to 
be  wined  and  feted  on  the  strength  of  their  having 
speculated  largely  in  American  Marconis,  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  treated  "damnably"  ! 
The  sublime  effrontery  of  the  thing  may  leave  the  public 
a  little  dazed  at  first. 

But  we  do  not  think  it  will  leave  the  public  in  that 
state  for  long.  It  will  size  up  the  whole  business, 
an  essentially  indelicate  business,  clearly  enough  ;  and 
it  will  quite  agree,  we  feel  sure,  that  these  culprits  well 
deserve  to  be  treated  "  damnably  " — in  the  classic  sense 
of  the  word  ;  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  find  words  of  con- 
demnation much  too  severe  for  such  a  scene  as  that 
which  the  Marquess  of  Lincolnshire  presided  over  this 
week. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  like  every  demagogue  who  has 
ever  been,  is  slipshod  and  unthorough  when  dealing 
with  facts  and  information.  He  hates  and  has  no  time 
for  that  which  men  of  his  type  regard  impatiently  as 
"detail" — but  which  is  very  well  known  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  truth  among  statesmen.  Surely  Lord 
Lansdowne  aimed  "  a  javelin  "  true  and  straight  when 
he  said  in  his  speech  this  week  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  not  read  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  which  not  long  ago  recommended  State- 
aided  land  purchase  on  the  lines  of  the  Unionist  policy. 
It  was  actually  appointed  by  the  present  Government, 
and  was  presided  over  by  an  ex-Liberal  Whip.  And 
now  this  careless,  uninformed  demagogue  is  hot  to 
deride  its  proposals  ! 


Meantime  the  Marconi  Committee  goes  out.  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel  told  the  Committee  on  Wednesday  that 
the  Marconi  contract  was  in  effect  dead.  The  Marconi 
Company  having  repudiated  it,  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Government  told  Mr.  Samuel  that  he  could  not  enforce 
it.  Here,  obviously,  was  the  Committee's  opportunity 
to  put  an  end  to  itself ;  which  it  accepted,  behind  closed 
doors,  in  indecent  haste.  We  were  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  Marconi  contract  it  argued.  The  Mar- 
coni contract  has  collapsed.  Therefore  we  have  no 
further  reason  of  being.  "  Stay  ",  in  effect  said  Mr. 
Samuel,  "  I  will  tell  you  about  the  future."  "The 
future  is  a  serious  matter  ",  said  the  Committee  ;  "  but 
it  is  not  our  affair."  The  Committee  hates  those  that 
"  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world  stretch  them 
out  longer".  So  on  Wednesday  it  gave  up  the  ghost 
in  a  little  breeze  between  Mr.  William  Redmond  and 
Sir  R.  Essex. 

We  hear  with  considerable  relief  that  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  was  not  among  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  would  possibly  have  been  too  indelicate — 
too  glaring  an  impropriety — even  for  the  feasters  at 
Reading  or  the  National  Liberal  Club.  These  legal 
advisers  have  come  in  very  opportunely  for  the  Govern- 
ment. We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  quite  tired  of  the  Marconi  Inquiry  ;  that  it  is 
not  at  all  sorry  to  see  the  last  of  Mr.  Falconer's  Com- 
mittee ;  that  it  does  not  passionately  desire  a  lively 
cross-examination  of  Lord  Murray — with  cross-firing 
between  Mr.  Booth  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  All  this 
the  Government  is  spared.  Lord  Murray  may  return 
when  he  will,  or  not  at  all.  There  are  no  impatient 
inquisitors  awaiting  him  now. 

Firmly  Lord  Lansdowne  outlined  again  the  Unionist 
Land  policy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  idea  is  that  L'nionists 
support  small  ownership  and  land  purchase  that  they 
may  get  an  inflated  price  for  their  land.  The  demagogue 
forgets,  or  artfully  conceals,  the  fact  that  the  price 
would  have  to  be  approved  first  by  the  County  Council, 
then  by  the  Government  Department.  Does  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  suggest  that  these  are  corrupt  bodies  who  would 
go  in  with  the  landlords?  Lord  Lansdowne  is  quite  as 
strong  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  favour  of  small  ownership. 
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He  said  :  "  I  believe  the  greatest  boon  you  can  offer  to 
him  [the  agricultural  worker]  ...  is  to  be  the  owner 
of  a  lew  acres  of  the  soil  of  his  own  country." 

We  are  very  glad  the  Unionists  kept  the  Govern- 
ment, or  at  any  rate  the  Government  rank  and  file,  up 
all  night  and  most  of  the  morning  this  week  over 
Plural  Voting.  The  resolve  of  the  Opposition,  when- 
ever that  Bill  comes  up,  should  always  be  "  We 
won't  go  home  till  morning  ".  For  it  is  a  disgrace- 
ful measure  which  may  be  very  well  described  either 
as  the  Sneaks  Bill  or  the  Cheats  Bill ;  and  we  are 
not  without  some  hopes  that  the  utter  meanness  of  the 
thing  will  one  day  be  clearly  understood  even  by  the 
uneducated  voter  who  does  not  understand  politics  at 
all  but  believes  in  fair  play. 

It  may  be  properly  styled  the  Cheats  Bill  because  the 
people  who  have  devised  it,  and  are  pushing  it  forward, 
pretend  that  by  its  provisions  no  man  in  the  British 
Islands  will  have  more  than  one  vote;  whereas  They 
know  well  that  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote  will  be 
left  a  more  plural  vote  than  ever  :  the  thing 
is  absolutely  past  dispute  :  by  disfranchising  the  voter 
in  England,  and  by  craftily  leaving  Ireland  grossly 
over-represented,  they  are  deliberately  increasing 
the  ill  they  pretend  to  cure.  Hence  they  are 
cheats,  and  their  Bill  is  a  Cheats  Bill.  We  hear  a 
vast  deal  about  this  Minister  and  that  not  being,  after 
all,  "corrupt".  Well  here  at  any  rate  is  corruption, 
unabashed,  unblushing — not  corruption  over  money, 
granted,  but  rank  corruption  for  the  sake  of  votes, 
Irish  votes  and  oflice. 

Equally  the  Bill  may  be  styled  the  Sneaks  Bill  ; 
because  it  is  an  attempt  by  people  who  have  been 
enjoying  all  the  good  things  of  office  and  power  since 
1906  to  prevent  the  other  side  coming  in  just  when, 
as  every  fool  and  every  wise  man  knows,  the  other 
side  is  in  favour  throughout  the  country.  On  the 
whole  perhaps  people  who  like  fair  play  will  like  the 
title  Sneaks  Bill  better  than  Cheats  Bill.  We  have 
also  heard  the  term  Skunks  Bill  applied  to  this  un- 
clean thing,  because  the  skunk  is  an  animal  which  is 
said  to  make  a  nasty  smell  before  it  dies. 

In  this  connexion  we  note  one  of  the  Radical  papers 
employs  a  remarkable  metaphor.  It  says  that 
at  present  the  dice  are  loaded  against  the  Government. 
Unionists  may  at  least  welcome  this  accidental  admis- 
sion even  by  metaphor  that  there  are  members  of  the 
Government  who  do  not  mind  a  little  gamble  now  and 
then.  Suppose  a  Unionist  had  spoken  about  dice  in 
connexion  with  anything  this  Ministry  of  all  the  purists 
does  !  He  would  have  surely  enraged  the  Radicals 
and  their  Press.  No  Minister  of  this  Government  ever 
gambles.    O  no,  he  invests. 

The  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bills 
were  automatically  advanced  to  their  penultimate  stage 
on  Monday.  A  few  hours'  debate  under  the  guillotine 
was  all  that  Mr.  Asquith  could  spare  for  the  important 
debating  stages  of  two  first-class  measures.  Now  we 
realise  the  advantages  of  that  prolonged  deliberation 
and  discussion  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  agreeable 
features  of  legislation  under  the  Parliament  Act.  How 
thoroughly,  Mr.  Asquith  used  to  insist,  would  a  measure 
be  tested  that  had  to  survive  three  separate  introduc- 
tions and  three  separate  debates  in  all  their  stages  in 
the  House  of  Commons  !  Perhaps  the  best  commentary 
upon  this  is  a  paragraph  of  Tuesday's  "Times": 
"  The  report  of  the  Home  Rule  financial  resolution  was 
next  put  from  the  Chair,  and,  no  debate  being  possible, 
a  division  was  at  once  taken,  304  members  voting  for 
the  motion  and  187  against  it  ". 

The  House  of  Lords  may  be  a  dead  body  but  it  still 
has  a  way  of  introducing  the  best  measures,  the 
measures  which  are  really  needed  greatly  and  at  once. 
Lord  Newton's  Bill  to  check  the  circulars  of  the  money- 


lenders is  one  of  the  best  Bills  discussed  in  either  House. 
Every  honest  man  will  wish  it  the  success  which  Mr. 
Lee's  White  Slave  Bill  had.  We  have  often  called 
attention  to  this  growing  evil  of  money-lenders  and 
quite  lately  urged  the  Government  to  move.  Lord 
Newton  argued  for  his  Bill  in  a  witty  and  powerful 
speech.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  speakers  who  never 
let  their  wit  and  cleverness  run  away  with  them.  He 
can  jest  in  deadly  earnest.  He  bears  out  admirably 
the  saying  "  Ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat?  " 

The  sending  out  of  these  circulars  by  some  of  the 
chief  professional  scoundrels  of  London  ought  to  be 
slopped  at  once  with  a  high  hand.  But  a  small  fine  or 
light  punishment  will  never  check  the  evil.  Money- 
lenders are  as  hardened  sinners,  and  as  crafty,  as 
"white  slave"  procurers.  One  would  much  like  to 
have  the  more  persistent  among  them  touched  up 
occasionally  with  the  birch;  and  talked  to  much  as 
Mr.  Justice  Darling  talked  to  a  procurer  this  week 
whom  he  would  have  ordered  to  be  birched  if  the  prison 
doctor  had  allowed  it.  Moreover  is  it  not  time  to  warn 
the  papers — we  fear  there  are  still  some — that  print 
money-lenders'  advertisements?  Since  Mr.  Labou- 
chere's  time  this  matter  has  not  been  noticed  enough. 

Sir  M.  Levy  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  have  been 
sparring,  and  are  likely  to  be  sparring  for  a  long  time 
yet,  over  the  bogus  Labour  manifesto,  if  it  was  bogus, 
at  Leicester.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  manifesto 
was  at  least  indirectly  the  outcome  of  a  Labour  meet- 
ing in  the  House.  Precisely  the  difference  befween 
what  that  meeting  intended  to  go  out  and  that  which 
actually  was  proclaimed  at  Leicester,  we  shall  prob- 
ably never  learn.  It  is  likely  that  the  doctored  tele- 
gram did  have  effect  on  the  election  to  the  advantage  ot 
the  Liberal.  Sir  M.  Levy  made  an  absurd  faux  pas 
in  opposing  Lord  Wolmer's  Bill.  What  did  it  matter 
to  him  whether  Lord  Wolmer  had  the  single  eye  or 
not?  Now  Lord  Wolmer  and  every  Unionist  will  be 
able  to  say  everywhere  that  Sir  M.  Levy  opposed  a  Bill 
making  deliberate  false  statements  at  elections  a 
corrupt  practice. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  two  years  ago  to  send  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  to  Canada  as  Governor-General. 
It  was  even  happier  to  announce  his  re-appointment  on 
the  eve  of  Dominion  Day.  The  Duke's  readiness  to 
return  was  the  more  welcome  because  it  was  proof 
that  the  health  of  the  Duchess  of  Connaught  is  no 
longer  a  source  of  anxiety,  and,  indeed,  the  Duke  hopes 
she  will  accompany  him  back.  His  success  as  Governor- 
General  is  especially  striking  when  we  remember  that 
Earl  Grey  was  a  most  difficult  man  to  follow.  He  made 
himself  part  of  the  life  of  the  Dominion,  going  every- 
where and  seeing  everything  for  himself.  The  Duke 
of  Connaught  followed  in  his  footsteps  almost  literally, 
his  years  notwithstanding.  And  his  active  interest  in 
the  settler  out  West  not  less  than  in  society  at  Ottawa 
carried  with  it  an  added  weight.  In  the  Duke  the 
Dominion  feels  it  is  in  direct  touch  with  the  King  him- 
self. 

Hostilities  without  declaration  of  war  have  broken 
out  in  the  Balkans.  The  Greeks,  after  a  battle 
in  the  streets,  have  disarmed  the  Bulgarian  garrison 
in  Salonica,  but  the  Bulgars  have  taken  the  offensive 
in  the  Struma  valley.  In  Macedonia  the  left  wings  of 
both  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Servian  forces  appear  to 
have  scored  successes.  We  depend,  however,  on 
accounts  from  Belgrade.  Elsewhere  the  situation 
darkens.  Rumania  is  getting  ready  to  strike,  and 
even  poor  broken  Turkey  has  plucked  up  courage  to 
request  the  Bulgarians  to  evacuate  points  east  of  the 
new  frontier.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  Austria  nor 
Russia  is  arming  and  the  Austrian  Premier  has 
unsaid  some  of  the  more  provocative  phrases  of  his 
Hungarian  colleague.  Have  the  two  Great  Powers 
agreed  to  wait  and  see? 
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In  spite  of  the  fighting  diplomatic  notes  fly  to  and 
fro.  The  admirers  of  M.  Venezelos  will  learn  with 
satisfaction  that  the  piece  of  wild  hysteria  purporting 
to  be  a  Greek  note  to  Sofia  has  been  denounced  as  a 
forgery  For  the  rest  these  documents  are  of  interest 
only  as  showing  that  in  the  Balkans  at  any  rate  nation- 
ality matters  more  than  Christianity.  This  conscious- 
ness of  nationality,  which  the  nineteenth  century 
evolved  and  of  which  its  statesmen  were  so  proud,  is 
now  clearly  seen  to  have  its  dark  side. 

The  German  Army  Bill  is  through.  The  Govern- 
ment has  got  everything  it  asked  for,  including  the 
cavalry  regiments  which  the  Reichstag  Committee 
struck  out,  and  even  the  Socialists  did  not  oppose  the 
Bill  until  the  third  reading,  when  they  knew  it  was 
safe.  Above  all,  the  Empire  has  at  last  taken  power  ro 
levy  direct  taxation.  The  new  tax  is  to  be  on  capital, 
like  our  death  duties,  and  will  be  levied  on  new  wealth 
produced  in  Germany  after  the  end  of  the  year.  As 
the  tax  is  graduated  and  the  working  classes  are 
exempt,  the  Socialists  will  support  its  increase.  Ger- 
many is  now  making  money  fast,  so  that,  when  the 
time  comes,  the  tax  may  serve  to  finance  a  new  Navy 
Bill. 

Henri  Rochefort  began  by  raising  a  barricade  at  the 
College  S.  Louis,  and  was  ever  after  a  revolutionary. 
He  wrote  for  the  "Figaro":  the  "Figaro"  was 
prosecuted.  He  started  the  "Lanterne":  the 
"  Lanterne  "  was  confiscated.  He  established  the 
"Marseillaise":  the  "Marseillaise"  was  suppressed. 
He  was  usually  a  prisoner  or  a  refugee.  He  was  in  the 
thick  of  every  "affaire" — the  Panama  scandals, 
Boulanger,  Dreyfus.  He  was  the  hero  of  every  mob, 
the  suspect  of  every  public  authority.  His  later  were 
more  peaceful  than  his  earlier  years  only  because  there 
was  less  in  France  to  be  attacked.  "Well,  the  fuel 
is  gone  that  maintained  that  fire." 

AH  the  suffragette  "conspirators"  are  now  out  of 
prison — Mrs.  Pankhurst  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 
Harrowing  accounts  are  given  of  the  condition  into 
which  these  prisoners  get  themselves  in  order  to  effect 
their  release.  Mr.  McKenna's  cat-and-mouse  proce- 
dure encourages  the  prisoners  rather  than  deters  them. 
To  get  out  the  more  quickly  they  now  abstain  from 
water  as  well  as  food.  Mr.  McKenna  sticks  to  the 
Mouse  Act  and  leaves  the  women  to  its  automatic 
operation.  If  the  women  persist,  one  or  other  will 
sooner  or  later  die  upon  his  hands,  more  slowly,  but 
quite  as  surely,  as  under  the  old  system  of  forcible 
feeding.  Is  Mr.  McKenna  ready  to  face  this?  He  is 
in  a  very  difficult  position  ;  but  he  will  not  improve  it 
by  shirking.  Merely  refusing  to  ascertain  what  Mrs. 
Pankhurst's  condition  of  health  really  is — pretending, 
in  fact,  to  be  uninterested — will  not  do. 

Meantime  hunger-striking  is  spreading  to  prisoners 
who  are  not  suffragettes.  A  burglar  has  gone  upon 
hunger-strike  ;  also  a  felon  ;  also  a  convict  serving  a  sen- 
tence for  false  pretences.  These  gentlemen,  not  being 
ready  to  die,  are  easily  dealt  with.  A  few  doses  of 
forcible  feeding,  and  they  begin  to  consult  their  health 
rather  than  their  dignity. 

The  disputes  between  Lady  Sackville  and  the  Scott 
family  gave  place  on  one  day  of  the  week  in  the  Law 
Courts  to  the  breach  of  promise  action  brought  by 
Mrs.  Daisy  Annie  Moss,  whose  stage  name  is  Miss 
Daisy  Markham,  against  the  Marquess  of  Northamp- 
ton. As  the  same  counsel  are  in  almost  all  the  sensa- 
tional cases,  the  settlement  of  Moss  v.  Compton  with- 
out trial  made  things  easy  and  profitable  to  this 
fortunate  group.  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  no  occa- 
sion to  return  his  brief,  as  it  was  said  he  had 
contemplated  doing. 

Miss  Markham's  story,  as  told  by  her  counsel  in  j 
announcing   that  her  action  had  been  settled  on   an  | 


agreement  by  the  defendant  to  pay  ^,'50,000,  was  so 
unreservedly  accepted  by  the  Marquess  that  it  is  strange 
the  case  came  into  Court.  The  lady's  claim  to  the 
largest  damages  on  record  in  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  actions  was  incontrovertible,  backed  by  the 
Marquess'  letter  to  her  breaking  off  the  engagement. 
The  most  unsophisticated  heroine  would  be  justified  in 
demanding  the  heaviest  compensation  for  the  commer- 
cial loss  of  such  a  fortune  and  such  a  title,  not  to  speak 
of  the  more  personal  aspects  which  always  enter  into 
breach  of  promise  cases. 

The  four  ladies  who  wished  to  become  solicitors  have 
gained  nothing  by  their  action  for  a  mandamus  against 
the  Law  Society  to  admit  them  to  the  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination. They  were  really  exempt  from  this  exam- 
ination, at  least  Miss  Bebb,  the  plaintiff  in  the  test 
action,  was,  as  she  took  honours  in  law  at  Oxford. 
If  she  were  articled  without  passing  it,  the  Law  Society 
could  stop  her  at  the  first  compulsory  examination. 
They  could  do  this,  as  the  decision  is  that  the  Solicitors 
Statutes  do  not  contemplate  women  being  solicitors. 
Women  arc  disqualified  by  their  sex  under  Common 
Law,  and  only  the  Legislature  can  remove  the  disability. 
The  decision  is  quite  on  the  lines  of  that  of  the  House 
of  Lords  against  women  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  voting  at  elections,  there  being  no  ancient 
custom  of  their  so  doing. 

The  salaries  of  the  two  new  Lords  of  Appeal  for  the 
House  of  Lords  were  discussed  on  Tuesday.  A  short- 
sighted band  of  Liberals  want  the  future  Law  Lords 
to  draw  ^5000  a  year  salary  instead  of  the  ^6000 
of  the  present  Law  Lords.  It  is  really  too  absurd  for 
Judges  sitting  on  the  same  Bench  and  doing  the  same 
work  to  have  different  salaries.  The  Government  had 
set  no  limit  to  amount  in  the  financial  resolution,  but 
intended  to  pay  the  usual  ^6000.  Sir  Frederick 
Banbury  moved  that  the  amount  should  not  be  more 
than  ^12,000,  and  the  resolution  was  so  passed.  The 
question  of  pensions  was  also  raised  ;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  change  the  conditions  of  pensions  for  the  new 
Lords.  It  might  be  useful  however  to  discuss  legal 
pensions  in  general  when  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
Bill  is  in  Committee. 

The  Englishman's  indifference  to  really  national  insti- 
tutions is  illustrated  in  the  "  Times  "  appeal  this  week 
on  behalf  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  Crystal  Palace 
has  for  generations  probably  meant  more  to  the  man 
in  the  crowd  than  any  other  monument  of  London. 
The  Crystal  Palace,  for  all  its  ugliness  and  make- 
believe,  is  a  monument  of  the  solid  grandioseness  of 
the  Victorian  mind.  It  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  in 
glass  and  iron.  The  Crystal  Palace  is  to-day  in  the 
market ;  and  we  are  told  that  its  demolition  would  be 
a  national  calamity.  But  the  public  at  large  is  with 
difficulty  whipped  into  any  sort  of  dismay.  The 
"  Times  "  is  working  hard.  It  will  save  this  "  national 
institution  ",  and  the  public  will  hear  that  it  is  saved 
with  precisely  the  same  indifference  with  which  it  would 
hear  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  housebreaker.  Yet 
it  really  loves  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  would  feel  the 
want  of  it. 

Mr.  Balfour,  at  Buckingham  Gate  this  week,  talked 
wisely,  but  not  weakly,  of  toleration.  Talk  about 
toleration  and  broad  views  is  too  frequently  mere  indif- 
ference. Mr.  Balfour's  toleration  comes  rather  of  a 
sincerely  open  mind — of  wisdom  and  sympathy — in  a 
word,  of  imagination.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  said  wittily 
of  Jeremy  Collier  :  "  '  Twas  the  quarrel  of  his  Gown, 
rather  than  of  his  God,  that  moved  him  to  take  up  arms 
against  me".  These  are  the  quarrels  Mr.  Balfour  has 
in  mind  when  he  says  of  Scotland  that  neither  in  poli- 
tics nor  religion  should  Scotsmen  be  "a  community 
bound  in  by  rather  narrow  geographical  limits,  always 
poring  over  its  ancient  wrongs  or  its  ancient  conflicts 
or  its  ancient  customs  ". 
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It  is  a  little  ridiculous  of  Saint-Saens  in  his  honoured 
age  to  attack  the  younger  composers  of  to-day  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  being 
driven  from  the  field.  It  shows  the  wrong  spirit 
altogether  and  badly  becomes  a  composer  who  from  his 
earlier  youth  found  everything  made  easy  for  him.  No 
musician  ever  had  finer  chances  of  showing  the  very 
best  he  could  do.  Can  it  be  he  is  disappointed  because 
of  the  failure  of  his  recent  jubilee  celebrations?  An 
artist  surrounded  by  many  friends  is  apt  to  consider 
himself  a  much  more  important  man  than  he  really  is. 
Saint-Saens  was  ill-advised  to  come  to  England  hoping 
to  drive  through  the  streets  in  the  triumphal  car  of  a 
conqueror  :  even  Wagner  would  not  get  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  Saint-Saens  is  by  no  means  a  Wagner. 
In  the  circumstances  it  would  have  been  more  dignified 
to  remain  silent.  Spiteful  outbursts  at  younger  musi- 
cians who  have  not  had  his  opportunities  are  the  reverse 
of  dignified. 

The  English  worship  Shakespeare  ;  but  the  Germans 
read  him.  Professor  Brandl  on  Tuesday  was  eloquent 
upon  the  naturalisation  in  Germany  of  our  poet's  plays. 
Shakespeare,  it  seems,  inspired  the  theatres  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  ;  he  is  the  mainspring  of  the  modern  revival 
of  German  drama  (which  puts  the  German  theatre  high 
among  the  intellectual  influences  of  Europe)  ;  his  plays 
are  a  German  politician's  sure  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
German  people;  he  is  the  financial  stand-by  of  the  Ger- 
man theatrical  managers.  All  this,  says  Professor 
Brandl,  is  matter  of  fact.  Certainly  till  Swinburne 
began  to  write  about  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  no 
eulogies  of  Shakespeare  were  written  in  England  to 
compare  with  Goethe's  in  Germany,  or  Victor  Hugo's 
in  France.  This  alone  shows — pace  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
— that  there  must  be  something  more  in  Shakespeare 
than  meets  the  ear.  There  must  be  something  more 
than  mere  glorious  talk  in  a  poet  who  can  make  such 
a  stir  in  foreign  tongues. 

But  let  us  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the  kind  messages 
of  Professor  Brandl.  German  Shakespeare  is  not  Eng- 
lish Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  Goethe  is  not  appreciably  more  like  English  Shake- 
speare than  Shakespeare  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Victor  Hugo.  Shakespeare  in  France  and  Germany 
was  a  watchword  of  the  romantic  revival — a  weapon 
snatched  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Moreover,  in  Germany 
his  popularity  is  largely  founded  upon  the  zeal  of  his 
German  commentators,  for  whom  he  is  a  feast  of 
learning.  The  Germans  love  to  teach  the  English  their 
history  and  their  literature.  Shakespeare  is  not  the 
only  English  dramatic  author  of  whom  we  may  learn 
much  from  the  Germans.  The  only  life  of  Etherege  is 
by  Von  Meindl  :  Klette's  "  Wilhelm  Wycherley's 
Leben  und  Dramatische  Werke "  is  the  only  life  of 
Wycherley. 

English  players  came  off  very  badly  at  Wimbledon, 
and  in  the  lawn-tennis  championship  of  the  world 
McLoughlin,  a  mere  lad,  beat  all  the  best  men  with 
insolent  ease.  He  simply  served  them  off  their  feet. 
McLoughlin  however  is  doubtless  the  finest  lawn-tennis 
player  who  has  ever  been.  He  is  a  human  machine  at 
the  game.  He  did  not  need  to  stretch  himself  in  his 
matches  at  Wimbledon.  When  he  did  serve  his  best, 
his  opponents  might  as  well  have  laid  down  their 
racquets.  In  the  final  game  against  Doust,  his 
opponent  did  not  touch  the  ball  at  all. 

But  these  singles  in  lawn  tennis  are  after  all  poor 
contests  to  watch ;  a  stroke  or  two  and  the  rally  is 
done.  How  different  from  the  splendid  rests  in  tennis 
itself  between  the  great  players  !  On  the  other  hand, 
the  doubles — the  men's  doubles — in  lawn  tennis  are 
to-day  really  a  dazzling',  delightful  little  exhibition. 
The  quickness  of  the  volleys  and  the  merry  way  in  which 
the  ball  is  tossed  across  the  net  are  exhilarating.  Quick- 
ness of  eye  and  arm  combined  cannot  further  go  than 
in  the  play  of  the  Germans  Rahc  and  Kleinschroth,  who 
won  the  doubles. 


COLLAPSE. 

lVTOW  that  secrecy  has  become  the  fashion  in  foreign 
A  ^  affairs,  opinion  is  formed  more  by  sentiment  than 
by  fact.  The  average  man  ceases  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  happening  and  what  he  would  like  to 
happen.  Hence  such  storms  of  popular  feeling  as  that 
which  swept  over  France  when  the  truth  about  the 
Congo  agreement  became  known  or  as  that  which  has 
driven  the  Servian  Government  to  tear  up  its  own 
treaty.  If  we  are  to  keep  our  heads  in  the  critical 
weeks  before  us — and  things  are  not  yet  at  their  worst 
— we  must  beware  of  sentiment  and  look  at  the  situa- 
tion exactly  as  it  is.  It  is  not  enough  to  dwell  on  what 
the  "  Times  "  calls  the  repulsive  fact  that  the  Crusaders 
of  last  autumn  are  now  wrangling  over  the  loot.  We 
cannot  put  all  the  blame  on  the  Balkan  peoples.  Their 
war  is  the  consequence  of  the  policy  of  Europe.  Had 
Greek  and  Serb  conquests  in  Albania  been  allowed  to 
balance  Bulgar  conquests  in  Thrace  the  allies  would 
not  now  be  fighting  in  Macedonia.  Nor  can  we  put  the 
blame  on  Europe  generally.  Austria  and  Russia  have 
a  right  to  prefer  a  Balkan  war  to  a  war  with 
one  another.  The  allies  of  the  interested  Powers 
arc  justified  in  supporting  any  arrangement  which 
leaves  them  at  peace.  But  there  was  one  Great 
Power  which  was  entirely  disinterested,  which  could 
therefore  exercise  decisive  influence,  and  which  sought 
to  give  a  lead  to  Europe.  That  Power  was  Britain. 
All  these  months  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  gone  about  with 
a  medal  round  his  neck  inscribed  Peace  in  Europe. 
We  can  read  the  reverse  of  the  medal  now.  It  runs 
War  in  the  Balkans.  The  Foreign  Secretary  has  not 
hesitated  to  take  credit  for  his  successes.  On  announc- 
ing the  Albanian  settlement  to  the  House  he  stated  that 
it  had  been  reached  just  in  time  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe — a  most  tactless  remark  since  it  made  it  im- 
possible for  either  Austria  or  Russia  to  yield  another 
inch.  Sir  Edward  Grey  must  now  suffer  discredit  for 
his  blunders.  We  can  prove  that  the  present  war  has 
sprung  inevitably  out  of  his  policy. 

The  first  stage  in  British  policy  was  reasonable.  We 
lent  our  support  to  Austria.  It  was  clear  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  sturdy  Slav  States  for  weak  Turkish  rule 
put  an  end  to  Austria's  expansionist  plans  and  lifted 
Russian  prestige  throughout  the  Balkans.  Feeling 
that  Austria  could  not  be  pressed  too  far,  Britain  sup- 
ported Austrian  interests  in  Albania  and  induced  Russia 
to  recognise  them.  Then  it  was  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
made  his  first  mistake.  Foolishly  regarding  the 
Alliance  as  a  single  entity,  he  planned  to  compensate 
it  in  the  East  for  losses  in  the  West,  and  endorsed  the 
Bulgarian  claim  to  Adrianople.  This  step  was  doubly 
false.  It  filled  Russia  with  suspicion  of  Bulgaria's  ulti- 
mate aims,  and  it  sowed  dissension  between  the  allies. 
Worst  of  all,  it  compelled  the  Ambassadorial  Confer- 
ence to  concentrate  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  For,  having  been  given  so  much,  the  Bulgars 
asked  for  more.  For  weeks  Europe  lived  in  the  dread 
that  the  authorised  captors  of  Adrianople  would  force 
the  Chatalja  lines.  Time  and  again  the  Saturday 
Review  pointed  out  that  the  signature  of  a  treaty  with 
Turkey  had  ceased  to  matter.  The  Turks  were  broken 
and  fighting  was  over.  But  Europe,  under  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  leadership,  had  emphasised  the  collapse  of 
Turkey,  and  felt  obliged  to  save  the  capital.  So  it  was 
that  the  Ambassadors  wasted  precious  days  on  the  peace 
treaty  when  they  ought  to  have  been  handling  the  inter- 
Balkan  frontier  question.  The  treaty  was  signed,  and 
we  now  know  it  to  be  worthless.  If  Turkey  had  an 
ounce  of  fight  left  in  her,  she  would  tear  it  up  to-morrow. 
But  the  frontier  question  has  now  become  insoluble. 
While  there  was  still  time  Sir  Edward  Grey  never 
thought  about  it.  He  failed  to  foresee  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  his  own  policy.  And  even  if  he  had  fore- 
seen it,  his  mistake  in  stimulating  Bulgar  ambitions 
would  still  have  forced  him  to  demand  the  signature 
of  the  Turkish  treaty.  It  is  a  shameful  conclusion, 
shameful  because  this  is  a  war  which  foresight  might 
have  prevented  and  which  has  actually  been  caused  by 
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a  policy  without  principle  and  respectful  only  of  petty 
calculations  of  compensation. 

What  we  have  now  to  ask  is  whether  the  collapse 
will  go  any  further.      Can  the  principle  of  localising 
the  struggle,   the  new  version  of  the   old  peace  of 
Europe  formula,  survive?    Not  in  all  circumstances. 
Overwhelming    success   on   either    side    would  drag 
in    one   of   the   Great    Powers.      Suppose  Bulgaria 
carried  everything  before  her.    She  would  then  emerge 
as   a   first-class   Power,    dominant    in    the  Balkans, 
allied  with  Austria  in  the  task  of  keeping  the  conquered 
Serbs  properly  cowed  and  ready  to  snatch  Constanti- 
nople at  the  first  favourable  moment.    That  is  a  situa- 
tion which  no  Russian  Government  could  accept.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  Bulgaria  beaten.    Then  there 
would  arise  that  Greater  Servia  which  Austria  can  never 
tolerate.       Croatia  is  almost  unmanageable  already  ; 
the  Serbs  of  Bosnia  remember  only  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1908  and  not  the  thirty  years  of  good  government  that 
went  before  it ;  and  a  triumphant  Servia  would  mean  a 
revolt.    It  comes  to  this,  that  the  credit  of  European 
diplomacy  has  sunk  so  low  as  now  to  be  resting  on  the 
immoral  hope  of  Serb  and  Bulgar  bleeding  one  another 
to  death.    The  hope  is  not  without  foundation.  Look 
at  the  military  position.    The  project  of  a  Graeco-Serb 
frontier  will  be  destroyed  if  the  Bulgars   succeed  in 
driving  a  wedge  between  the  two  armies  opposed  to 
them.    It  is  already  clear  that  Bulgarian  strategy  has 
been  shaped  for  this  purpose.    By  taking  the  offensive 
in  the  Struma  Valley  she  is  compelling  the  Greeks  to 
keep  a  large  force  at  Salonica.    That  enables  her  to 
strike  with  all  the  greater  effect  in  the  region  where  the 
Greek    and    Serb    armies    have    made    touch  with 
one  another.    Against  this  we  must  set  the  point  that 
Servia  is  the  real  enemy.      Now  the  business  of  the 
Serbs  is  simply  to  hold   positions    which    they  have 
already  occupied  for  six  months.    They  have  had  time 
to  survey  the  ground,  entrench  themselves,  and  perfect 
their  commissariat,  while  the  Bulgars  have  to  take  the 
offensive   with    armies   only   lately    transported  from 
Thrace.     In  strategy,  then,  the  advantage  is  with  the 
Bulgars,  in  tactics  with  the  Serbs.     Nor  is  the  balance 
more  decisive  either  way  when  we  consider  the  question 
of  morale.      Man  to  man  the  Bulgar  is  certainly  the 
superior  of  the  Greek,  and  probably  of  the  Serb,  though 
here  his  advantage  is  by  no  means  what  it  was  in  the 
Slivnitza  campaign.     But  this  superiority  is  set  off  by 
the  fact  that  Bulgaria  sustained  the  greater  losses  in 
the  Turkish  campaign,  especially  among  her  officers. 
Remembering  that  the  country  favours  guerilla  warfare, 
and  that  the  campaign  is  only  too  likely  to  be  marked 
by  ferocity,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  combatants  will  fight  one  another  to  a 
standstill. 

^  There  is,  however,  still  one  unknown  factor  in  the 
situation.  For  the  past  fortnight  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  detailed  news  from  Bucharest.  All  we  know  is  that 
Rumania  is  mobilising,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
she  is  keeping  quiet.  The  mobilisation  of  a  real  army, 
including  a  country's  whole  manhood,  is  a  verv  impor- 
tant affair,  on  whose  smooth  accomplishment  the  final 
issue  of  a  campaign  may  depend.  Englishmen,  who 
may  miss  this  point  through  ignorance  of  what  a  real 
army  is,  should  note  the  strictly  defensive  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  Prussians  in  the  first  fortnight  of  the  war  of 
1870.  Rumania,  following  the  example  of  the  other 
Balkan  States  last  autumn,  is  mobilising  before  show- 
ing her  hand.  One  thing  is  already  clear  and  is 
eloquent  of  the  diplomatic  revolution  brought  about 
by  the  Turkish  collapse.  Rumania,  which  has  hitherto 
been  _  regarded  as  attached  to  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
definitely  bound  to  Austria,  has  announced  her  intention 
of  acting  independently.  More  than  that,  she  is  con- 
templating action  against  Bulgaria,  the  Power  whom 
rtustria  favours.  The  question  of  the  hour  is  What 
will  Rumania  do?  Will  she  feel  that  a  Greater  Bulgaria 
is  a  menace  to  her  independence  and  so  throw  in  her  lot 
with  Servia?  Or  will  she  only  make  demands  that 
Bulgaria  can  meet  in  part  and  so  pave  the  way  to  the 
suggestion  that  Servia  should  also  give  her  compensa- 


tion? The  Rumanian  army  is  nearly  half  a  million 
strong.  It  has  behind  it  the  magnificent  traditions  of 
the  'seventies,  and  its  commander-in-chief  is  a  Hohen- 
zollern.  Here  then  is  clearly  a  factor  of  immense  im- 
portance, yet  so  obscure  is  the  situation,  so  doubtful 
is  it  which  way  the  balance  of  national  interest  lies,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  side  Rumania  will  take  of 
even  whether  she  intends  to  do  more  than  use  her  army 
in  terrorism.  It  is  a  crushing  comment  on  the  London 
diplomacy  that  it  has  created  a  situation  of  utter  be- 
wilderment, in  which  no  one  can  do  anything  except 
anxiously  await  events. 


CLEARED ! 

T  S  it  usual  for  a  man  who  knows  he  has  a  perfectly 
*■     clean  record  to  be  pleased  at  being  told  that  he 
has   not   done   anything   dishonourable  ?      Do  one's 
friends  and  supporters  generally  think  it  matter  for 
great  congratulation,  for  fine  clothes  and  fatted  calves, 
that  we  have  not  been  proved  guilty  of  corruption? 
One  can  well  understand  a  man  who  has  sailed  exceed- 
ingly near  the  wind  and   been   feeling   bad   on  that 
account,  not  knowing  any  moment  that  appearances 
might  not  be  too  strong  for  him,  rejoicing  boisterously 
that  he  had  been  cleared  of  charges  of  base  misconduct. 
One  can  understand  his  wanting  all  his  friends  and  re- 
lations to  rejoice  with  him.     He  has  had  a  great  and 
perhaps  lucky  escape,  and  his  friends  may  well  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  happy  issue  out  of  his  trouble. 
But  we  do  not  understand  honourable  men,  against 
whom  there  is  no  ground  for  suspicion,  thinking  there 
is  anything  to  be  elated  about  in  not  being  found  guilty 
of  corruption.    The  charge  would  be  so  obviously  pre- 
posterous that  the}'  would  hardly  regard  it  as  an  insult. 
It  would  be  taking  it  too  seriously.     Not  so  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.    They  and  their  friends 
have  been  long  and  loudly  assuring  the.  world  that  there 
is  not  a  stain  or  a  suggestion  of  stain  upon  their  honour. 
They  are  white  all  over  ;  they  always  were  white  all 
over;  there  was  nothing  to  whitewash,   though  their 
friends  on  the  Committee  did  not  agree  with  them.  Yet 
these  most  candid  of  honourable  men  take  charges  of 
corruption  and  impropriety  with  extreme  indignation, 
and  cannot  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency  their  joy 
at  being  declared  honest,  one  of  them  at  any  rate.  Both 
of  them,  indeed,  for  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  alone  is  in- 
decent in  his  speech,  they  both  were  guilty  of  worse 
than   indecorum   in   accepting   the    luncheon  at  the 
National   Liberal  Club   at  all.      They   have  been  so 
abysmally  stupid  oyer  the  whole   business   from  the 
first,  both  in  their  own  interest  and  their  party's,  that 
one  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  this  latest  betise.  Had 
these  naive  and  childlike  men,  these  innocent  ones  who 
know  so  little  of  the  world  and  men  and  money,  had 
any  of  an  ordinary  man's  discretion,  they  must  have 
seen  that  this  feast  of  mutual  congratulation  can  only 
excite  suspicion.    We  say  in  all  seriousness  that  the 
conduct  of  these  men  and  the  tone  of  their  friends  after 
the  clearing  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  doubt  their 
absolute  innoeency  even  on  the  graver  charges.  Before 
we  did  not  feel,  or  let  ourselves  feel,  that  it  was  possible 
to  doubt  it.    But  their  demeanour  now  is  not  that  of 
men  really  foursquare  and  without  reproach.    It  is  the 
demeanour  of  the  dubious  man  who  thinks  to  convince 
by  constantly  proclaiming  that  there  is  nothing  against 
him.    Men  who  were  really  sure  of  themselves  would 
have  felt  and  said  that  these  charges  were  always  ridi- 
culous ;  there  is  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  over  in  their 
being  exploded 

These  men  have  been  whitewashed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee ;  whitewashed  by  a  majority  of  the 
House.  Did  they  need  an  extra  coating,  a  special 
whitewashing  by  Mr.  Churchill?  Evidently  they  felt 
that  there  were  unwhitened  patches  yet.  They  were 
right  there,  and  there  is  the  explanation  of  this  unseemly 
business.  The  Radical  members  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Ministerialists  in  the  House  declared  them  not  guilty 
of  corruption  and  there  stopped.  But  the  facts  did  not 
stop  there  ;  and  the  country  knows  the  facts  did  not 
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stop  there;  ;incl  these  men  and  their  friends  and  the 
Liberal  party  know  that  the  country  knows  it  and  is 
pondering  it.     l  iny  think  the  only  game  left  to  them 
is  to  shout  so  long  and  so  loudly  about  the  charges  ol 
which  they  have  been  cleared  that  the  charges  ol  which 
they  have  not  been  cleared  may  be  unheard  and  lor- 
gptten.     A  clumsy  and  brutal  device,  but  perhaps  all 
that  is  left  to  them.    They  have  not  the  fine  feeling 
to  realise  that  the  thing  unspoken  is  often  heard  more 
plainly  than  what  is  said.    Tell  half  the  truth  to  him 
who  knows  the  other  hall  and  it  is  the  silenced  half 
that  will  stick.     The  defence  of  Sir  RufllS  Isaacs  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  put  up  by  their  friends  is  as  thtiugh 
a   man  charged    with    lying    answered   "  Yes,    but  I 
did  not  steal  ".     The}   insist  that  these  two  Ministers 
did  not  steal ;  but  they  were  careless,  they  were  indeli- 
cate in  their  conduct,  they  were  not  frank,  they  were 
not  candid,  they  deliberately   allowed    the    House  of 
Commons  to  be  deceived;  they  let  it  remain  in  the  dark 
on  a  fact  which  was  vital  to  the  matter  in  issue.  To 
excuse  themselves  they  have  to  insist  on  fine  distinctions 
between   English   and   American   Marconi  companies, 
though  the  English  company  controlled  the  American  ; 
they  have  to  plead  ignorance  of  and  inattention  to  the 
Marconi  contract,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  both  Minis- 
ters  carefully   to  examine   and  consider;    they  have 
to  admit  that  they  kept  back  from    the    House  what 
they  ought  to  have  told  it,  and  their  excuse  is  that  they 
did  not  think  it  relevant.  The  buying  of  Marconi  (Ameri- 
can) shares  not  relevant ;  unimportant  !    Yes  ;  they  took 
care  the  fact  should  not  come  out  and  it  never  came 
out;  they  were  made  to  tell.    So  with  the  whole  sordid 
story  ;  there  is  no  clean  breast  ;  there  is  no  candour  ; 
cards    are    not   on    the    table.       The    truth  dribbles 
out  or  is  dragged  out.     It   is  perfectly  evident  that 
if    these    men    could    have    had    their    way,  their 
dealings,  which  were  all  so  honourable,  would  never 
have  come  to  light.     It  is  perfectly  evident  that  they 
did  not  want  the  House  to  know  ;  they  hoped  it  never 
would  know.      Yet  they  did  not  deceive  the  House  ! 
They  merely  allowed  it  to  remain  in  ignorance.  This 
is  what  the  Prime  Minister  calls  a  "  frank  and  manly 
statement  ".    We  should  have  liked  to  hear  a  judge's 
view  of  it  in  court  :  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs'  own  view  when 
he  is  Lord  Chief  Justice.      Consider  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  these  men's  duty  to  the  country 
as  Ministers.    Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  the  head  of  the  Bar, 
chief  legal  adviser  to  the  Government,  pleaded  that  he 
had  no  inside  knowledge  of   the   Marconi  contract. 
Now  he  is  precluded  from  advising  on  the  Govern- 
ment's  power   to   enforce   the  contract.      In  other 
words,    by    his    dealing    in   certain    Marconi  shares 
while  the  Marconi  contract  was  waiting  to  be  ratified, 
the  Attorney-General  is  estopped  from  performing  for 
the  country  an  obvious  duty  of  his  office.     But  he  is 
triumphantly  cleared  !    Mr.  Lloyd  George  excuses  his 
total  disregard  of  the  Marconi  contract,  on  which  he 
had  to  decide  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  because  he 
was  engrossed  in  the  coal  strike,  which  was  not  espe- 
cially his  business.     But,  as  Mr.  Balfour  noticed,  he 
had  time  to  discuss  with  his  stockbroker  little  flutters 
on  the  Stock   Exchange.      Mr.    George  asks  indig- 
nantly why  he  should  not  enjoy  a  little  gamble  of  that 
sort  as  much  as  a  Tory  member  his  bet  at  Ascot.  But 
if  a  Tory  Minister  pleaded  that  he  was  too  busy  to 
attend  to  his  duties,  but  yet  found  time  to  bet  at  Ascot, 
he  would  be  judged  very  severely.      If  Mr.  George 
were  merely  a  private  man,  no  one  would  care  twopence 
what  he  did  in  the  way  of  share-dabbling.     And  at  any 
rate  he  might  have  had  the  honesty  to  admit  he  was 
speculating.     Speculating  is  not  a  sin,  but  these  men 
all  through  have  made  innocent  things  guilty  by  their 
prevarication.     Still  these  Ministers  are  cleared  ;  Mr. 
Churchill  says  so,  and  the  Liberal  party  falls  on  their 
necks  because,  though  they  were  careless,  neglectful  of 
duty,  disingenuous,  deceived  the  House,  they  were  not 
corrupt. 

"  Don't  drop  it."  Mr.  Lloyd  George  need  not 
be  afraid.  The  country  will  not  drop  it.  If  he 
chooses  to  help   us  by  constantly   talking  Marconi, 


our  parly  will  not  complain.  It  is  right  that  it  should 
lie  kept  before  the  country;  but  it  is  a  sordid  subject, 
and  we  certainly  shall  not  mind  if  Mr.  George  relieves 
us  in  part  of  the  burden  of  keeping  it  before  the 
country.  Bui  his  party  are  tools  to  let  him.  Perhaps 
they  cannot  prevent  him.  "  I  have  nothing  to  fear  ", 
he  says.  There  is  something  in  that.  His  game  is 
up  ;  he  has  no  Lord  Chief  Justiceship  to  consider. 
There  is  nothing  left  for  him  now  but  to  return  to  the 
Limehouse  style  and  stir  up  the  mud.  He  may  get 
something  out  of  the  blackguardly  element  of  society. 
But  what  was  Mr.  Churchill  doing  there?  He  has  been 
playing  the  respectable  part  with  considerable  success 
lor  some  time.  Why  this  outburst?  He  gave  away 
his  dear  colleagues  with  emphasis  and  alacrity  before 
the  Committee.  He  had  never  held  a  share  in  any 
Marconi  company.  There  is  something  distinctly  sinis- 
ter in  his  appearance  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  and 
the  cmpressement  with  which  he  spoke.  He  must  know 
that  the  Marconi  affair  has  knocked  out  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  as  a  rival.  Meantime  he  had  better  not  throw 
mud  at  nu  n  like  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  He  cannot  afford 
to  do  it  ;  it  points  the  contrast  out  too  much.  Mr. 
Churchill's  difficulty  is  and  always  will  be  to  get  anyone 
to  trust  him. 

The  Radicals  on  the  Marconi  Committtee  have  added 
yet  another  pretty  touch  to  the  story.  They  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Government's  decision  not  to  attempt  to 
enforce  the  Marconi  contract,  to  declare  their  office 
voided  and  themselves  disbanded.  Lord  Murray,  when 
at  length  he  gets  back,  will  find  no  Committee  to  ex- 
amine him.  No  doubt  he  w  ill  be  indignant.  He  will  be 
so  anxious  to  disclose  everything  and  join  the  noble 
army  of  the  cleared.  If  he  is  a  gentleman  by  anything 
else  as  well  as  birth,  he  will  insist  on  some  tribunal 
being  set  up  to  give  him  his  chance  of  explaining 
appearances  which  are  now  seriously  against  him. 


THE  LEICESTER  ELECTION. 

LORD  WOLMER'S  Bill  introduced  under  the 
Ten  Minutes  Rule,  and  the  intense  irrita- 
tion it  produced  in  the  Ministerial  ranks,  is 
merely  one  of  the  signs  that  the  Leicester  result 
will  form  a  landmark  in  the  political  history  of 
the  next  few  years.  There  are  two  distinct  aspects  of 
the  question.  The  first  is  a  matter  of  the  personal 
honour  of  those  concerned  in  the  delivery  of  the  re- 
pudiated telephone  message.  The  second  is  the  effect 
which  the  contest  will  produce  both  on  the  relations 
between  Liberalism  and  Labour  and  on  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Labour  party  itself.  On  the  first  point 
something  must  be  said,  however  briefly.  It  is  quite 
clear  upon  the  statements  of  the  principals  concerned 
either  that  someone  is  not  telling  the  truth  or  that  a 
misunderstanding  has  arisen  which  ought  to  be  cleared 
up  immediately  if  the  various  parties  implicated  are  to 
save  themselves  from  an  adverse  popular  judgment. 
There  is  only  one  person,  and  if  this  matter  were  to  be 
tried  in  a  court  of  law  the  fact  would  be  obvious,  who  is 
in  a  position  to  explain  to  the  Liberal  and  Labour 
parties,  as  he  would  have  to  do  to  a  jury,  what  actually 
occurred.  That  gentleman  is  the  mysterious  go- 
between  who  gave  Sir  Maurice  Levy  the  information 
upon  which  he  acted,  and  whose  name  has  so  far  been 
sedulously  concealed  from  the  public  at  large.  It  must 
be  perfectly  well  known  to  twenty  people  who  this 
eminent  member  of  the  Labour  party  is,  and  until  his 
name  is  given  and  his  testimony  produced  the  Liberal 
and  Labour,  not  to  speak  of  the  Unionist,  electorate 
will  come  to  the  justifiable  conclusion  that  something 
is  being  hid  because  a  plain  statement  of  the  truth 
would  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  Liberal  and  Labour 
politicians.  It  is  the  Marconi  story  in  petto.  The 
truth  has  to  be  dragged  out  bit  by  bit,  first  by  an 
acrimonious  discussion  between  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, and,  secondly,  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
The  country,  however,  is  getting  used  to  the  standards 
of  propriety  set  up  by  the  Coalition  Government,  and 
this  new  instance  of  concealment  will  not  surprise 
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anyone  except  those  who  can  never  cease  to  be  surprised. 
At  the  last  minute,  and  in  the  face  of  Lord  Wolmer's 
accusation,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  suddenly  announces 
that  he  sent  before  the  date  of  the  election  two  telegrams 
to  repudiate  the  "Save  My  Seat  Manifesto".  To 
whom  were  those  telegrams  addressed?  Why  were 
they  not  published?  Why  did  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
never  allude  to  them  before?  In  other  words,  who  was 
guilty  of  what,  on  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald's  own  show- 
ing, was  a  deliberate  suppression  of  the  truth  calcu- 
lated to  win  a  by-election  on  false  pretences?  All 
these  piecemeal  revelations  are  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  practice  which  the  present  Ministers 
have  established  as  part  of  the  governance  of  the  State. 
After  all,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  can  justify  his  policy 
of  part  revealment  by  the  example  of  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Really 
this  succession  of  sordid  political  intrigues  exhausts 
the  patience  of  the  public,  which  is  the  audience,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  jury  which  will  shortly  be  asked 
to  give  the  verdict. 

The  second  aspect  is  of  more  general  importance. 
The  Leicester  election  threw  up  into  vivid  relief  the 
figures  of  those  parties  both  in  the  Commons  and  in  the 
country  whose  conduct  may  have  no  small  effect  on  the 
size  of  the  Unionist  majority  at  the  next  General  Elec- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  discredited  Ministry, 
desperately  anxious  not  to  be  beaten  on  a  critical  occa- 
sion in  a  seat  presumed  to  be  safe  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  Opposition.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  a 
collection  of  Labour  leaders  in  Parliament  who  have 
long  since  abjured  even  the  pretence  of  independent 
action  on  behalf  of  their  own  constituents,  and  are  only 
too  ready  to  follow  their  own  innate  convictions,  which 
are  those  of  the  small  clerk  and  shopkeeper  and  not  of 
the  working  classes  at  all,  and  to  act  as  the  lick-spittles 
of  a  Liberal  Government  which  has  given  very  practical 
proofs  of  its  belief  in  the  validity  of  a  system  of  un- 
earned increment.  The  most  amazing  part  of  the 
story  is  that  anyone  should  ever  have  expected  inde- 
pendence of  a  Labour  party  (at  ^400  a  year)  which 
possesses  the  record  of  this  one.  The  men  who,  at  the 
bidding  of  Mr.  Redmond,  allowed  the  Insurance  Act  to 
be  passed  without  adequate  discussion,  and  who  thus 
fastened  on  men  of  their  own  class  and  on  men  far 
poorer  than  themselves  injustices  so  great  that  an 
amending  Act  has  been  forced  from  Ministers  by  a 
popular  outcry,  who  whitewashed  the  Marconi 
Ministers,  and  who  are  prepared  to  apply  the  bayonet 
to  the  democracy  of  Belfast,  have  reached  the  limit  of 
political  subservience.  Only  Tacitus  could  do  justice  to 
their  case. 

Great  political  aberrations  produce  inevitably  their 
correctives — in  this  case  a  third  party  to  the  suit — a 
Labour  section  which  believes  honestly,  however  mis- 
takenly, in  the  creed  to  which  its  official  leaders  pay 
nothing  but  a  fleeting  lip-service.  Mr.  Hartley,  at  any 
rate,  represented  something  which  an  honest  man  can 
understand.  In  Mr.  Wilshere  he  found  an  equally 
honest  antagonist.  What  the  successful  candidate  re- 
presented heaven  only  knows,  and  certainly  not  the 
electors  of  Leicester  !  The  new  member  for  Leicester's 
chief  use  appears  to  be  that  he  acts  as  a  warming-pan 
for  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  that  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald performs  the  same  useful  function  for  the 
Government,  and  that  the  Government  renders  this 
essential  service  to  Mr.  Redmond.  These  facts  have 
now  obviously  penetrated  the  minds  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Labour  electorate,  and  in  consequence  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  the  Labour  party  are  finding 
themselves  in  an  ever-increasing  degree  between  the 
devil  of  official  Liberalism  and  the  deep  sea  of  honest 
and  outright  Socialism.  They  have  reached  the  stage 
where  everything  they  do  is  wrong.  If  they  give  way 
to  the  feelings  of  their  own  electorate  and  claim  a  real 
independence  they  lose  half  their  seats  at  the  next 
General  Election.  If  they  cling  to  their  dependence  and 
their  seats  they  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  colossal 
overthrow  which  now  awaits  Ministers,  and  are  face  to 
face  with  the  prospect  of  a  violent  internal  disruption 


within  their  own  ranks.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  the  very  clever  gentleman  of  the  clerk  class 
who  dominates  Labour  policy  that  the  choice  of  these 
evils  might  have  been  avoided  if  his  party  had  pursued 
the  policy  to  support  which  it  was  elected,  and  that  is 
to  represent  Labour  interests.  With  the  Labour  party 
as  such  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  quarrel,  except 
a  deep  divergence  of  political  principle  on  problems 
which  will  never  be  living  ones  in  our  generation.  The 
direct  representation  of  Labour  in  Parliament  helps  to 
balance  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  should  conduce 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 
But  if  Labour  is  to  be  represented,  it  must  be  there  to 
represent  the  classes  whose  needs  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
its  especial  care.  Can  anyone  maintain  that  the  exist- 
ing Labour  party  is  justified  by  its  works  if  this  defini- 
tion of  its  function  is  accepted?  As  many  Unionists 
know  only  too  well,  the  Labour  clique  have  cared 
nothing  except  for  the  maintenance  in  power  of  a 
Ministry  which  will  pass  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment, and  will  avoid  a  General  Election. 
There  are  always  in  every  party  certain  honourable  ex- 
ceptions who  can  escape  the  indictment  to  which  their 
colleagues  are  open.  But  in  the  main  the  indictment 
remains  true  that  the  work  of  Social  Reform  in  t  he- 
House  of  Commons,  so  far  from  being  advanced  by  the 
presence  in  that  House  of  the  existing  Labour  party,  is 
actually  handicapped  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Labour 
leaders.  No  Radical  back-bencher  is  so  subservient  as 
your  Independent  Labour  man.  Leicester  has  cast  a 
light  on  these  self-evident  facts,  and  that  is  its  claim  to 
importance  as  an  incident  of  the  present  time.  For  our 
own  part  we  hope  to  see  spring  out  of  this  particular 
quarrel  a  new  Labour  party  genuinely  concerned,  like 
the  Tory  party,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 


THE    GOVERNORSHIP   OF  GIBRALTAR. 

ALL  who  have  the  welfare  of  Gibraltar  at  heart, 
whether  they  view  it  from  the  purely  military  or 
from  the  civilian  aspect,  will  alike  deplore  the  occur- 
rences which  have  culminated  in  the  resignation  of 
General  Sir  Archibald  Hunter.  These  are  the  more 
regrettable  in  that  they  were  for  the  main  part  totally 
unnecessary,  and,  admitting  that  the  questions  at  issue 
called  for  adjustment,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they 
could  one  and  all  have  been  settled  without  all  this 
pother  and  fuss.  The  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Gibraltar  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
autocrat  ;  the  security  of  the  fortress  is  in  his  keeping, 
and  he  is  therefore  rightly  entrusted  with  supreme 
power  to  issue  such  orders  as  he  may  think  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  that  purpose  and  for  keeping  order 
among  its  crowded  civilian  inhabitants.  His  powers 
are  thus  practically  unlimited  ;  so  long  as  the  orders  he 
issues  are  lawful  orders  they  are  indisputable,  and  even 
when  they  may  be  considered  by  those  they  affect  to  be 
unreasonable,  vexatious,  or  even  illegal  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  inhabitants  to  obey  them  first  and  to  appeal 
against  them  afterwards.  To  do  justice  to  the  very 
mixed  race  which  serve  to  make  up  the  population  of 
the  Rock,  known  to  the  polite  world  as  "  Gibraltarians  " 
and  to  those  who  affect  slang  as  "  Scorpions  ",  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibraltar  are  second  to  none  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  and  in  their  obedience  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  those  who  have  successively 
acted  as  Governors  for  two  hundred  years. 

Thus  it  was  that  Sir  Archibald  had  merely  to  issue 
such  orders  as  he  thought  fit  and  employ  his  ample  staff 
of  military  and  civil  officials  to  see  that  they  were  duly 
enforced,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  difficulties  arising, 
to  listen  to  any  complaints  brought  in  a  respectful 
manner  to  his  notice.  Unfortunately  he  chose  a  totally 
different  line.  Having  issued  some  orders  for  regu- 
lating the  passage  of  civilian  workmen  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  Gibraltar,  which,  although  admirable 
in  themselves,  were  considered  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  certain  Gibraltar  tradesmen,  he  first  of  all 
objected  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Gibraltar 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  of  the  leading  gentle- 
men and  merchants  of  the  place,  setting  forth  then 
grievances,  and,  finally,  when  he  did  receive  it,  prepared 
a  "  set-piece  "  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  intensely 
humorous  were  it  not  so  unfortunate  in  its  results. 

Having  at  last  consented  to  receive  the  deputa- 
tion, he  arranged  a  reception  for  it  of  an  altogether 
novel  character.  After  naming  11  a.m.  of  31  January 
as  the  date  of  his  reception,  he  issued  a  fortress  order 
for  all  the  naval,  military,  and  civil  heads  of  depart- 
ments, commanding  officers  and  field  officers  to  attend, 
as  well  as  the  representatives  of  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  and  the  leading  civilians. 
Upon  the  assembly  of  this  meeting,  which  was  mar- 
shalled in  a  big  schoolroom,  with  all  the  naval,  mili- 
tary, and  Colonial  officials  massed  on  the  right  and 
those  representing  the  civilian  population  on  the  left, 
the  Governor  caused  a  long  paper  he  had  prepared  to 
be  read  out  by  one  of  his  staff.  This  he  punctuated  at 
intervals  by  verbal  comments,  humorous  and  the  re- 
verse, which  gave  dire  offence  to  many.  After 
nearly  two  hours  of  this  he  blandly  thanked  everybody 
for  listening  to  his  opinions  and  dismissed  them  forth- 
with. The  luckless  deputation  was  shown  the  door, 
among  the  rest,  unheard  and  ignored!  Ilinc 
illae  laerimae.  Many  of  the  Governor's  remarks  were 
considered  to  be  insulting  ;  the  assertion,  for  instance, 
that  "Gibraltar  jurors  are  partisans  and  are 
notoriously  unjust  ";  others  were  questioned  as  giving 
an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  law. 

The  fact  was  that  General  Hunter  committed  a  fatal 
blunder,  which  he,  above  all  other  men,  as  a  soldier 
pure  and  simple,  should  have  avoided.  For  in  place 
of  giving  his  orders  he  attempted  to  explain  and  justify 
them  where  no  explanation  or  justification,  save  to  his 
military  and  Golonial  superiors  in  England,  was 
necessary. 

The  results  were  obvious.  A  veritable  hornet's  nest 
was  stirred  up.  Some  three  hundred  grand,  special, 
and  petty  jurors  memorialised  the  Colonial  Secretary 
on  the  matter  of  the  Governor's  attack  upon  them. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  deputation  to  Eng- 
land to  complain  of  many  of  his  Excellency's  charges 
and  remarks  which  they  considered  offensive  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  mass  of  Gibraltarians.  After  all,  to 
tell  a  man  who  talks  broken  English  that  be  talks 
"Gibberish"  and  that  as  good  English  is  talked  by 
"  the  rickshawmen  at  Durban  "  and  far  "  better  Eng- 
lish by  the  donkey-boys  at  Suez  and  Cairo  "  is  provoca- 
tive. 

And  here  comes  the  bedrock  of  the  trouble  ;  the  lower 
classes  in  Gibraltar  have  assimilated  many  of  the  less 
desirable  points  of  the  Spanish  race,  with  which  they 
are  so  closely  connected.  It  was  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington  who  complained  that  the  Spaniard  had  "  no 
sense  of  discipline  ",  the  sense  which  causes  a  man  to 
acquiesce  in  orders  given  and  to  obey  constituted 
authority.  With  many  Spaniards,  and  with  Gibraltar 
folk  also,  there  is  simply  an  absence  of  this  instinct  of 
obedience  or  of  thinking  of  the  rights  or  convenience 
of  others.  The  noisy  mob,  who  loiter  on  the  narrow 
pavements  of  Gibraltar  and  impede  all  traffic  and  drive 
all  foot-passengers  out  on  to  the  roadway,  are  not  sen- 
sible of  doing  any  harm.  Why  should  not  they  loiter 
and  smoke  and  spit?  Why  should  they  get  out  of  the 
way?  Is  not  the  street  made  for  men  to  stand  in?  When 
this  crowd  is  reinforced  by  the  thousands  of  dockyard 
labourers  returning  to  their  homes  in  Spain  the  streets 
are  practically  impassable  for  a  time  for  ordinary  pas- 
sengers, and  it  was  to  remedy  this  notorious  evil  that 
Sir  Archibald  published  his  orders  which  caused  such 
irritation. 

Al  the  bottom  of  all  this  storm  in  a  tea-cup  is  the 
smuggling  of  tobacco.  The  eight  thousand  work- 
men who  daily  enter  the  fortress  from  Spain 
do  their  "  shopping  "  in  Gibraltar.  This  consists  to 
a  certain  extent  of  purchasing  sugar,  tea,  and  other 
articles  liable  to  heavy  duties  in  Protectionist  Spain  ; 
the  exact  proportion  of  tobacco  thus  bought  to  sugar 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination.    It  is  said  that  a  former 


Governor  made  the  astounding  discovery  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  including  infants  in  arms,  who 
lived  in  Gibraltar,  consumed  at  least  a  ton  of  tobacco 
annually  !  This  was  on  the  assumption  that  such 
tobacco  as  was  not  exported  in  the  ordinary  course  was 
consumed  on  the  premises.  . 

No  reasonable  person  who  has  visited  Gibraltar 
during  recent  years  will  deny  that  a  great  deal  that  Sir 
Archibald  Hunter  said  was  thoroughly  apposite  and 
exposed  a  most  undesirable  condition  of  things.  That 
the  lower  classes  want  schooling  in  the  amenities  of 
civilised  life  is  obvious  to  all.  That  the  middle  classes 
would  do  well  to  comport  themselves  as  do  their 
fellows  in  England  is  equally  true.  The  general 
indiscipline  and  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  employer  and  employed,  of  tradesman  and 
customer,  is  not  confined  to  the  poorer  classes. 
This,  combined  with  an  unceasing  anxiety  to  see  offence 
where  none  is  meant,  to  stand  upon  a  dignity  which 
does  not  exist,  is  one  of  the  most  annoying 
traits  of  not  a  few  Gibraltarians,  and  one  which  has  for 
years  past  caused  trouble  and  made  it  diilicult  alike  to 
regulate  their  habits  or  to  transact  business  with  many 
of  them.  You  send  for,  say,  your  electric-light  man  or 
your  plumber.  The  matter  may  be  urgent,  yet  you  get 
as  a  reply  that  he  is  "  out  walking  "  or  "at  luncheon  " 
or  "  asleep  "  !  Subsequently  you  find  that  when  not 
electric  lighting  or  plumbing  he  is  a  Vice-Consul  for 
some  unknown  and  impossible  foreign  State,  and  you 
shudder  at  your  temerity.  There  is  truly  an  element 
of  opera-bouffe  in  life  on  the  Rock.  But,  for  that 
reason,  it  is  about  the  very  last  place  in  the  British 
Empire  where  remarks  such  as  General  Hunter's  would 
be  tolerated.  The  fact  is  his  career  as  a  good  and 
gallant  fighting  man  appears  to  have  unfitted  him  alto- 
gether for  the  administrative  work  of  a  Crown  colony. 
From  the  very  first,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  gave 
needless  offence  to  many  by  electing  to  enter  his  official 
residence,  "  The  Convent  ",  by  the  back  door  and  thus 
disappoint  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  and  waited 
for  hours  to  give  him  a  loyal  welcome  in  the 
streets.  He  next  proceeded  to  alienate  the  upper 
classes  on  the  Rock  by  attempting  a  ludicrous  counter- 
feit presentment  of  Royalty  at  his  entertainments,  such 
as  no  wise  Governor  of  Gibraltar  has  ever  maintained. 
Having  thus  caused  needless  irritation  to  the  man  in 
the  street,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  he  invited  to  his 
house,  he  has  now  extended  his  attention  to  everybody 
else  on  the  Rock. 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  whole  affair  is 
that  there  are  symptoms  that  Sir  Archibald's  un- 
fortunate remarks  have  not  been  without  the 
effect  of  once  again  raising  class  prejudices  on  the 
Rock.  In  years  gone  by  there  was  considerable  anta- 
gonism between  the  military  and  the  civilians,  but  this 
had  of  late  almost,  if  not  quite,  died  out.  The  position 
of  the  new  Governor,  Sir  Herbert  Miles,  is  not  alto- 
gether an  enviable  one.  The  turbulent  and  more  in- 
disciplined  among  the  masses  will  see  in  Sir  Archibald's 
resignation  a  distinct  victory  for  their  side,  and  it  will 
need  considerable  tact  in  the  new  Governor  to  initiate 
and  to  enforce  the  necessary  reforms  outlined  by  his 
predecessor  without  raising  more  opposition.  But  we 
have  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  those  who  repre- 
sent officially  the  civil  and  mercantile  interests  of  Gib- 
raltar. The  studious  moderation  they  have  shown 
throughout  the  whole  business,  especially  in  the  pre- 
sentment of  their  case  and  in  keeping  in  check  their 
somewhat  excitable  following,  is  beyond  all  praise. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  markets  are  now  facing  the  possibility  of  a 
serious  curtailment  of  the  Rand  gold  output. 
With  the  major  portion  of  the  white  labour  employed 
in  the  mines  on  strike  a  complete  cessation  of  under- 
ground work  seems  inevitable.  As  this  would  involve 
the  unemployment  of  the  whole  of  the  natives  engaged 
in  the  gold  mines,  a  domestic  problem  may  arise  which 
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would  need  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Union 
Government.  The  menace  of  this  situation  affords  the 
best  reason  for  anticipating  an  early  settlement  of  the 
labour  troubles. 

While  a  compromise  is  confidently  expected  and  a 
resumption  of  work  on  the  mines  is  unlikely  to  be  long 
postponed,  the  probable  effect  of  the  curtailment  of 
South  Africa's  gold  supply  is  such  as  to  inspire  addi- 
tional caution  in  business  circles  all  over  the  world. 
The  Rand  gold  output  of  over  ^3, 250,000  a  month 
has  become  a  cardinal  factor  in  the  world's  monetary 
and  economic  position,  and  a  stoppage  of  production 
now  would  come  at  a  very  awkward  time.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  demand  for  gold  in  connexion 
with  the  crops  in  Egypt,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
South  America  and  India  will  cause  serious  stringency 
of  money  in  the  autumn,  and  the  non-arrival  of  supplies 
from  the  world's  biggest  goldfield  would  accentuate 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Therefore,  although  it 
is  confidently  hoped  the  worst  fears  will  not  be  realised, 
the  Stock  markets  are  likely  to  remain  inactive  until 
a  settlement  of  the  labour  troubles  on  the  Rand  has 
been  arrived  at,  and  in  the  meantime  bankers  will  advise 
extreme  caution  to  customers  who  may  have  been  con- 
templating any  immediate  expansion  of  enterprise. 

Uneasiness  as  to  the  political  situation  in  the  Balkans 
has  had  a  depressing  influence  on  the  Stock  markets, 
but  there  is  a  disposition  to  believe  that  peace  between 
the  late  Allies  will  soon  be  secured.  (The  City  in 
foreign  politics  is  not  acute.)  There  can  be  no  confi- 
dence until  South-Eastern  Europe  is  settled. 

As  regards  Home  Rails  the  increase  in  freight  rates 
announced  a  few  weeks  ago  has  now  become  operative. 
This  should  bring  increased  profits,  and  as  a  moderate 
advance  in  dividends  appears  probable  on  most  of  the 
active  stocks  they  may  prove  remunerative  investments 
at  present  prices,  provided  labour  disturbances  are 
avoided.  The  Home  railway  section  is,  however,  pro- 
verbially unsatisfactory  for  speculation  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  arrangement  made  between  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  and  the  Metropolitan  for  the 
joint  administration  of  the  Great  Northern  and  City 
"tube"  should  prove  mutually  beneficial  as  suburban 
traffic  develops. 

The  caution  advised  in  dealings  in  Canadian  Pacifies 
is  justified  by  the  falling  off  of  $176,000  in  net  profits 
for  the  month  of  May.  It  may  be  some  time  before 
the  stock  once  more  attains  its  recent  popularity. 
Meanwhile  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  immediate  future 
of  Grand  Trunks,  although,  as  a  lock-up,  they  are 
favourably  regarded. 

Fears  are  entertained  in  some  quarters  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  the  10  per  cent,  dividend  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
future  earning  power  of  the  company,  but  there 
appears  to  be  ground  for  believing  that  the  fears  are 
unfounded.  The  problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
pany's holding  of  Southern  Pacifies  is  now  practically 
settled  on  terms  which  will  not  affect  the  investment 
income  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  and  a  revival 
of  public  confidence  in  the  American  market  would  have 
a  material  bearing  on  prices  elsewhere.  There  is  of 
course  the  probability  of  autumnal  monetary  stringency 
in  New  York  which  speculators  at  least  cannot  afford 
to  ignore. 

In  the  Mining  markets  the  declaration  of  Kaffir  divi- 
dends has  been  entirely  overshadowed  by  the  labour 
trouble,  and  the  postponement  by  the  East  Rand  Pro- 
prietary Company  of  the  half-yearly  dividend  was  an 
indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the  position.  Rhode- 
sians  lack  support,  and  are  likely  to  remain  a  dull 
market. 

The  heaviness  of  commodity  prices  is  still  depress- 
ing the  Rubber  share  department,  and  investment 
demand  seems  to  have  dried  up.  Oil  shares  have  been 
subject  to  some  liquidation  of  late,  and  suffer  like  all 
other  markets  from  public  apathy. 

Rumours  are  revived  in  well-informed  quarters 
of  an  agreement  between  the  P.  and  O.,  Royal  Mail 
and  Union  of  New  Zealand  shipping  companies.  A 


close  understanding  in  regard  to  the  Far  Eastern  route 
is  expected ;  but  it  is  not  now  suggested  that  there  will 
be  a  financial  amalgamation  of  the  three  companies. 


IRISH  PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS. 

By  John  Palmer. 

"P RIENDS  of  the  Irish  Players  (their  old  friends  who 
J-  visited  the  Court  Theatre  night  after  night  at  a 
time  when  they  had  the  house  virtually  to  themselves) 
have  this  year  been  moved  to  say  some  hard  and 
necessary  things  about  Mr.  Sinclair  and  his  comrades — 
namely,  that  the  bloom  is  rubbed  off  their  innocence  ; 
that  America  and  the  Coliseum  have  been  bad  for 
them  ;  that  they  are  tending  to  substitute  in  place  of 
the  old  instinctive  flair  they  had  for  the  conduct  of  a 
scene  a  sophisticated  sense  of  the  stage — the  sort  of 
sense  which  in  playwrights  like  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  (who 
has  it  in  perfection)  is  often  mistaken  for  an  ability  to 
be  dramatic.  Some  of  this  criticism  is  justified  and 
timely.  But  we  need  not  shake  our  heads  in  exag- 
gerated concern.  "  The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World" — usually  the  text  of  these  lamentations — has 
certainly  suffered  during  the  last  two  years.  How 
could  it  fail  to  suffer  in  being  continuously  played  to 
audiences  all  over  the  world  who  make  up  their  minds 
at  the  first  word  that  it  is  a  roaring  farce  for  the  exploit- 
ing of  Irish  oddities?  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
Playboy  has  suffered,  but  that  he  still  contrives  to 
preserve  a  really  striking  likeness  to  the  original.  In 
the  charge  of  almost  any  other  group  of  players  sub- 
mitted to  so  steady  and  powerful  a  pressure  of  tempta- 
tion as  the  Abbey  Theatre  company  has  endured  for  the 
last  two  years  the  Playboy  would  by  now  be  as  much 
like  the  original  hero  of  Synge  as  Charley's  aunt  or 
the  man  from  Blankley's.  It  is  really  unreasonable 
to  expect  Mr.  Sinclair  always  to  measure  the  im- 
portance of  his  part  to  a  hair  when  audience  after  audi- 
ence insist  that  all  he  says  and  docs  supremely  matters. 
It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  inquire  why  the  Irish 
Players  are  submitted  to  these  unnecessary  ordeals. 
Why  do  they  go  to  America?  Is  it  for  the  fun  of  being 
locked  up?  Or  is  it  for  the  fun  of  spoiling  the  Egyp- 
tians? Spoiling  the  Egyptians  is  a  dangerous  game, 
often  ending  in  papers  of  naturalisation  (possibly  an 
advantage  later  on  when  it  comes  to  the  usual  proceed- 
ings in  bankruptcy).  If  the  Irish  Players  are  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  spoils  they  will  soon  be  of  no  artistic 
importance  to  anybody — Miss  Sara  Allgood,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  consented  to  play  Mr.  Bennett's 
heroine  in  "  The  Great  Adventure". 

The  disease  is  not  yet  indelible.  The  sophistical  iron 
of  professional  acting  has  not  yet  entered  the  soul  of 
these  most  delightful  amateurs.  But  they  cannot  stand 
the  strain  indefinitely.  Either  they  must  abstain  from 
large  and  popular  audiences,  taking  them,  if  total 
abstinence  is  unreasonable,  only  in  moderate  doses  and 
at  discreet  intervals ;  or  they  must  put  in  authority 
over  themselves  a  producer  who  will  represent  the 
artistic  conscience  of  the  company  and  be  implicitly 
obeyed.  The  first  way  is  the  best  way,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  old  happy  art  of  the  band  of  brothers  who 
had  never  been  to  America.  Let  the  Irish  Players  take 
a  trip  into  the  desert,  playing  their  entire  repertory 
for  twelve  months  with  Sahara  for  a  stage  and  the 
Sphinx  for  an  audience. 

How  far  the  sophistication  of  the  Irish  Players  has 
gone  is  furiously  disputed  ;  but  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  Irish  plays — not,  of  course,  the  plays  of  Synge 
and  Lady  Gregory,  whose  qualities  have  so  often  been 
discussed,  but  the  plays  of  the  young  Irish  authors 
with  whom  is  the  future  of  the  Irish  theatre.  I  have 
seen  this  year  three  new  plays  not  hitherto  encoun- 
tered— Mr.  S.  John  Ervine's  "  The  Magnanimous 
Lover",  Mr.  Boyle's  "The  Eloquent  Dempsey  ",  and 
Mr.  Ray's  "  The  Gombeen  Man  ".  The  common  cha- 
racteristic of  these  three  plays — as  of  all  the  plays  of 
the  new  men  from  the  Abbey  Theatre — is  the  impression 
they  give  of  their  author's  keen  pleasure  in  their 
people.    Mr.  Ervine  hates  his  magnanimous  lover  with 
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a  rare  and  refreshing  hatred.  He  is  not  playing  with 
a  situation;  or  giving  us  a  study  in  character.  He 
is  whole-heartedly  scoring  off  his  hero  in  every  line  of 
his  play.  The  situation,  the  dialogue,  the  dramatic 
handling  of  his  little  group  of  folk  is  urgent  with 
indignation.  Mr.  Ervine's  magnanimous  lover,  so  long 
as  the  play  lasts,  is  our  perfect  idea  of  an  absolutely 
detestable  person,  painting  himself  black  with  every 
word  he  utters.  When  somebody  turns  upon  him 
with  home-truth  at  the  Court  Theatre  one  can 
feel  again  the  almost  forgotten  exhilaration  of  days 
when  one  hated  and  hissed  with  the  loudest.  Mr. 
Ray's  gombeen  man  inspired  equally  agreeable  dramatic 
sentiments.  When  the  honest  farmer  unexpectedly 
outwilted  his  devilish  machinations,  thrusting  into 
the  hand  of  his  creditor  the  full  tale  of  the  money 
he  owed,  the  gombeen  man  might  have  been  the 
old  villain  of  the  old  piece  whose  artificial  replicas 
still  travel  the  country  with  the  blessing  of  Messrs. 
Walter  and  Frederick  Melville.  The  audience  burst 
into  applause,  not  because  the  acting  was  fine,  or 
because  it  wanted  to  show  appreciation  of  the  author 
of  the  play,  but  simply  because  it  was  relieved  and 
delighted  that  the  villain  should  be  foiled.  The  value 
of  work  like  this  for  London  is  that  it  is  the  product 
of  emotions  spontaneous  and  sincere.  These  men  are 
not  accepting  a  formula.  They  are  discovering  for 
themselves  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  their  own  real 
prejudices,  feelings  and  ideas.  The  things  they  love 
and  the  things  they  hate  are  the  stuff  of  their  plays  ; 
not  the  things  which  they  fancy  an  entirely  imaginary 
audience  is  wanting  to  see  and  hear.  There  is  in  this 
work  the  daemonic  force  of  things  sincerely  felt  and 
realised.  Sincerity  often  shines  through  and  redeems 
a  style  which  is  clumsy  and  crude  (these  remarks  are 
not  particularly  aimed  at  Mr.  Ray  or  Mr.  Ervine),  and 
characters  which  rather  tend  in  their  words  and  deeds 
to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  their  young  creators.  There  is 
no  new  thing,  as  we  know,  under  the  sun  ;  which  makes 
it  the  more  charming  to  find  a  group  of  young  artists 
joyfully  making  again  old  discoveries  whose  importance 
we  are  too  tired  to  perpetuate  for  ourselves. 

There  is  no  villain  in  "  The  Eloquent  Dempsey  "  ;  but 
our  general  impression  holds  of  the  author's  personal 
interest  in  the  work  of  his  hands — his  active  emotional 
presence  in  the  running  of  his  plot.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  fact, 
takes  so  keen  a  pleasure  in  Mr.  Dempsey  that  he 
blunders  into  the  usual  first  mistake  of  an  unsophisti- 
cated author.  Mr.  Dempsey  is  a  bore.  Mr.  Boyle  is, 
of  course,  delighted  with  him  ;  puts  him  together  with 
glee  ;  winds  him  up  ;  and  asks  us  to  share  the  fun  of 
watching  him  go  off  every  five  minutes  in  long  speeches 
about  everything.  Some  of  it  is  very  good  fun  indeed. 
But  it  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  feat  in  the  world 
to  make  an  amusing  character  in  fiction  out  of  a  bore 
in  real  life.  Dickens  tried  it  in  Micawber  ;  and  failed. 
When  Micawber  begins  to  talk,  it  is  we  who  wait  for 
something  to  turn  up.  It  would  tax  every  resource 
of  the  most  cunning  and  practised  craftsman  to  make 
a  continuously  amusing  figure  out  of  Mr.  Dempsey. 
Mr.  Boyle  does  not  even  know  how  difficult  it  is.  He 
assumes,  with  the  innocence  of  his  ardent  personal 
delight  in  Mr.  Dempsey,  that  Mr.  Dempsey's  orations, 
which  would  be  tedious  if  we  took  them  seriously,  must 
nevertheless  be  amusing  if  we  are  invited  to  take  them 
risibly.  Mr.  Boyle  has  innocently  fallen  into  the  mis- 
take of  a  bad  parodist.  But  "  The  Eloquent  Demp- 
sey "  is  on  the  whole  an  excellent  comedy.  It  easily 
plays  Mr.  Birmingham's  "  General  John  Regan  "  off 
the  stage — as  easily  as  Mr.  Sinclair  excels  Mr.  Hawtrey 
in  the  portrayal  of  a  comically  resourceful  Irish  double- 
dealer. 

NOBLESSE   OBLIGE  IN  PORTRAITURE. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

NOBLESSE  oblige  I  have  always  understood  is  the 
bit  and  bridle  of  our  aristocratic  class.  What- 
ever its  members  may  feel  ripe  for,  incited  by  incon- 
venient human  nature  or  by  any  considerations  what- 


ever of  gain,  they  invariably  pull  themselves  up  by 
repeating  sotto  voce,  "No,  it's  not  done;  noblesse 
oblige  ".  Invariably  I  say,  confidently  assuming  that 
in  matters  of  art,  ol  having  their  portraits  painted,  for 
instance,  they  resolutely  surrender  their  private  wishes 
to  an  equally  high  ideal.  in  units,  of  course,  our 
society  and  aristocracy  are  composed  of  individuals 
with  unerring  taste.  Collectively,  owing  to  the  splendid 
ideal  thai  inspires  gregarious  assemblies  to  follow 
blankly  the  lead  of  others,  their  taste  in  portraiture 
makes  the  fortune  of  a  Mr.  1\  A.  de  Laszl6  M.V.O. 

Hut  I  seriously  question  if  this  sacrifice  of  individual 
taste  to  caste  is  politic,  and  deferentially  suggest 
that  in  matters  of  portraits  as  well  as  conduct  their 
celebrated  motto  should  be  the  sheet  anchor  of 
aristocratic  sitters.  For  they  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
their  galleries  of  ancestral  portraits,  and  if  they  will 
project  their  imagination  so  far  as  to  see  Mr.  de  Laszl6's 
performances  hung  in  an  atmosphere  of  Van  Dyck, 
Dobson,  Lely,  and  Gainsborough  Mr.  de  Laszlo  may 
expect  to  gain  the  rest  he  clearly  needs.  Indeed  he 
might  be  led  to  concentrate  his  energies  at  home. 

II  we  arc  not  misinformed,  however,  his  home  reputa- 
tion as  a  painter  has  worn  rather  thin;  the  Germans 
have  discovered  in  his  work  a  strikingly  conspicuous 
resemblance  to  fashion  plates  and  modistes'  advertise- 
ments.     We,  too,  in  time  will  brilliantly  make  the 
same   discovery,    aided    by    the   disconcerting  effect 
of  his  portraits  when  hung    in  Welbeck   Abbey,  at 
Kedleston  (or  All  Souls),  and  Lockinge  Hall.  Van 
Dyck,  Dobson,  Lely,  Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds  re- 
present between  them  a  pitch  of  taste  and  power  of 
technique  that  make  even  so  accomplished  a  craftsman 
as  Mr.  Sargent  look  rather  "  out  of  it  "  in  their  society. 
For  there  is  something  not  flashy  perhaps  so  much  as 
flimsy  about  his  point  of  view  and  paint  when  they  are 
judged  against  a  graver  background.      But  if   it  is 
slightly  compromising  for  a  portrait  to  "  look  a  Sar- 
gent ",  as  we  say,  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  stand  con- 
fessed a  Laszl6.    A  roomful  of  Sargents  at  Messrs. 
Agnew's  would  wring  from  us  a  certain  admiration  by 
their  assurance,  directness  and  up  to  a  point  searching 
vision  ;  the  same  gallery  of  Laszlos  makes  no  appeal 
of  this  extenuating  nature,  for  in  technique,  design, 
drawing  and  colour  his  work  is  quite  deficient,  slip- 
shod and  vulgar.    Mr.  de  Laszlo  would  seem  never  to 
have   learnt   the   rudiments  of   design,   for  instance 
the  value  of  silhouette  or  pattern.    He  has  so  limited 
a  sense  of  form  that  the  planes  of  his  heads  and  busts 
are  confused  ;  in  his  aerial  and  structural  perspective 
the  left  eye  in  a  three-quarters  left  portrait  seems  as  far 
away  as  the  right ;  the  contours  of  cheeks  or  noses 
are   fudged   and   groped   for,   the   hair   of  his  fair 
sitters'  heads,  for  instance  the  Queen  of  Spain's,  is  a 
formless  hash,  wholly  devoid  of  essential  shape.  As 
for  Mr.  de  Laszlo's  views  on  colour,  they  seem  to  me 
comparable  with  those  of  an  indifferent  milliner  eking 
out  a  bankrupt  colour  sense  with  cheap  and  nasty  mate- 
rials.   Washy  mustard  greens  and  pinks,  drab  yellows 
and   soiled  blues,   irrelevantly   animated   with  crude 
and  acid  tints,  slop  over  from  his  aimless  brush.  His 
ability  to  interpret  character  can  be  simply  gauged 
by  the  portraits  of  Lord  Curzon,  Lady  Stafford,  or 
Lord  Roberts,  who  are  well  known  for  various  kinds  of 
character.    But  in  the  impartial  eyes  of  Mr.  de  Laszld 
they  beautifully  share  the  soapy   shine   and  general 
polished  vacuity  of  his  other  twenty  or  so  portraits. 

Why  then  is  Mr.  de  Laszlo  picked  out  to  paint  our 
noblest  and  our  best?  It  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  we 
have  no  native  painters  who  can  meet  him,  though  they 
cannot  beat  him  on  the  ground  of  ineffectual  sloppy 
technique  and  fashion-plate  characterisation.  The 
Kaiser,  of  course,  once  patronised  Mr.  de  Laszl6,  whose 
work  I  should  add  has  perceptibly  deteriorated  in  the 
last  five  years.  But  snobbishness  of  this  genuine  order 
must  not  be  charged  to  aristocracy.  Is  it  then  a 
sheepish  sacrifice  of  individuality  that  accounts  for  this 
extraordinary  epidemic  of  ridiculous  patronage? 
Ancestral  collections  of  portraits  impose  definite  obliga- 
tions ;  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  our  aristocrats 
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tastefully  employed  the  worst  foreign  painters  procur- 
able ;  they  had  a  certain  excuse  in  the  scarcity  of  British 
painters,  though  I  do  not  attribute  their  selection  of 
wretched  foreigners  to  that.  In  consequence  the  early 
eighteenth-century  patches  in  most  great  private  collec- 
tions are  insufferable  discolourations.  We  say  that  the 
patrons  of  that  time  had  no  sense  of  high  duty 
to  their  environment.  Our  great-grandchildren  will 
make  similar  criticisms,  no  doubt  adding  the  puzzled 
rider  that  they  cannot  explain  why  the  Edwardian  and 
Georgian  nobility  should  have  found  it  necessary  to 
import  the  worst  kind  of  foreign  work. 

The  Goupil  Gallery  Summer  Exhibition  is  interest- 
ing. We  find  there  an  amusing  variety  of  schools.  A 
remarkably  good  Etty  gives  us  the  measure  of  that 
brilliant  painter,  his  intimate  sense  of  colour  and  pig- 
ment, his  feeling  for  large  design,  indeed  all  the  external 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  great  artist.  But  Etty  him- 
self as  a  thinker  was  colourless  and  indefinite,  therefore 
that  on  which  he  spent  his  technical  equipment  is 
artificial  and  stamped  with  the  local  prettiness  of  early 
nineteenth-century  taste.  But  as  a  colourist  he  can 
teach  us  many  things;  Mr.  Nicholson,  whose  Nos.  17 
and  18  hang  close,  might  take  a  wrinkle  from  him. 
Etty's  colour  has  an  "  uncataloguable  "  quality, 
a  native  and  inevitable  spontaneity ;  Mr.  Nicholson's 
something  of  the  confection  about  it,  something 
consciously  attractive.  The  colour  of  "  Ginny  "  is 
quite  unpleasant  in  its  sweetness  ;  one  is  vaguely  re- 
minded of  "  art  shades  ".  But  the  head  is  a  charming 
and  sensitive  interpretation  alive  with  unpremeditated 
truth.  Mr.Tonks'  "After  the  Ball"  has  the  true,  un- 
explainable  quality  of  fine  colour ;  it  is  full  of  acci- 
dental notes  and  unconscious  harmonies  which  could 
never  be  repeated.  Mr.  Pryde's  "  The  Dogana  "  is 
curiously  impressive  in  a  dramatic  and  ominous  way  ; 
but  it  is  not  deliberately  stage-managed.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  why  it  holds  one  ;  there  is  nothing  on  which  one 
can  precisely  fasten.  None  the  less  you  feel  the  pre- 
sence of  something  imminent  and  this  intangible  feeling 
would  never  have  been  communicated  by  self-conscious 
drama.  Another  good  picture  in  this  show  is 
"  Hinksey  Ferry  ",  by  Buxton  Knight,  or  rather  two 
good  pictures  joined  together.  In  this  vein  Knight  is 
much  more  interesting  than  in  that  of  "  White  Lodge, 
Richmond  ". 

Two  young  artists,  each  with  something  definite  to 
say,  are  Mr.  Spenser  Pryse  at  the  Leicester  Gallery  and 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster  at  the  Chenil.  In  their  work,  what- 
ever its  technical  pitch  (Mr.  Spenser  Pryse's  oils  are 
much  too  sloppy  and  false  in  tone  as  yet),  one  sees 
clear  purpose  to  express  marked  individuality. 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  LAWN  TENNIS. 

By  A.  E.  Crawley. 

T  T  is  to  the  credit  of  a  game  which  began  its  career 
*■  as  a  substitute  or  makeshift  for  another  that  by 
developing  certain  latent  possibilities  it  now  holds  a 
unique  position  among  ball  games  for  number  and 
variety  of  strokes.  No  game  employs  so  wide  a  range 
of  elevation  (from  the  half-volley  close  to  the  floor  to 
the  overhead-volley  at  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet) ; 
no  game  applies  to  its  strokes  so  many  principles  of  the 
hit,  nor  has  any  game  produced  so  many  theorems  of 
projection  and  percussion.    That  is  lawn  tennis. 

The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  game.  Predominant  among  these  is  the  fact  that 
the  limits  of  the  court  are  lines,  not  walls.  Conse- 
quently the  length  of  the  ball's  flight  must  always  be 
controlled  in  some  way.  In  a  game  like  rackets,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  full  stroke  requires  no  such  regulation 
of  pitch.  Lawn  tennis,  however,  has  the  perpetual 
problem  of  combining  pace  and  "  length  "  with  shorten- 
ing of  the  natural  trajectory.  The  limit  enforced  by 
baselines  and  sidelines  may  be  termed  negative.  The 
positive  limit  is  provided  by  the  net,  above  which  it 
is  necessary  for  the  ball  to  pass. 

The  problem  presented  by  this  limitation  was  of 


course  realised  at  the  institution  of  the  game.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  infant  pastime  was  for  some  years 
cradled  in  a  veritable  bed  of  Procrustes,  two  sets  of 
nurses  quarrelling  about  the  actual  nature  of  the  limita- 
tion, and  expanding  and  contracting  the  game  accord- 
ingly. It  was  a  curious  business.  To  apprei  1 
one  must  note  that  in  real  tennis  a  negative  limit  is 
provided  by  the  chase  principle,  so  that  the  ideal  length- 
ball  is  one  which  falls  (touches  ground  the  second  time) 
at  the  junction  of  end-wall  and  floor.  Major  Wing- 
field's  rival,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  applied  this  method  to 
lawn  tennis.  His  court  was  ninety  feet  long,  the  dimen- 
sions being  borrowed  from  tennis  ;  and  as  he  viewed  it 
its  circumscribing  lines  represented  the  walls  of  a  tennis 
court,  or  rather  the  line  of  their  junction  with  the  floor. 
Quite  logically,  therefore,  he  laid  down  the  principle 
that  the  ball's  second  bound,  or  "fall  ",  should  be 
inside  the  court.  The  larger  dimensions  of  the  court 
allowed  of  this,  but  the  player  no  doubt  found  it  more 
difficult  to  control  the  second  bound  than  the  first. 
Wingfield's  principle  of  confining  the  negative  limit  to 
the  first  bound  eventually  prevailed,  but  there  was  a 
considerable  struggle.  Hale's  idea,  of  course,  was  to 
give  a  raison  d'etre  in  the  new  game  to  the  cut  stroke 
of  tennis.  This  shortens  the  ball's  flight  between  drop 
and  fall  considerably  when  impact  with  the  wall  inter- 
venes.   It  does  so  to  a  slight  extent  without  a  wall. 

In  the  early  days  tennis  players  and  rackets  players 
applied  their  respective  strokes  to  lawn  tennis.  The 
former  hits  the  ball  as  it  rises,  with  a  "  plain  "  stroke 
and  a  moving  wrist ;  the  latter  hits  at  the  top  of  the 
bound  or  as  the  ball  descends,  with  an  undercut  stroke 
and  a  stiff  wrist.  Both  methods  succeed  in  passing  the 
positive  limit ;  the  ball  is  lifted  over  the  net.  But  the 
undercut  stroke  causes  the  ball  to  soar ;  the  corrective 
is  excess  of  cut,  and  this  is  laborious,  as  well  as  being 
detrimental  to  placing.  In  the  rackets  stroke  the  ball 
can  only  be  kept  in  court  by  giving  it  a  minimum  of 
elevation,  in  which  case  it  ma'"  fail  to  clear  the  net,  or 
by  sacrificing  pace  altogether.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  a  ball  hit  from  the  ground  at  the  baseline  with 
the  rackets-stroke  played  at  medium  strength  will  drop 
just  about  the  opposite  baseline  ;  this  makes  the  natural 
trajectory  of  a  lawn-tennis  ball  about  twenty-six  yards 
in  length.  The  principle  that  in  any  game  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  "  field  "  should  be  proportional  to  the 
natural  "  carry  "  of  the  ball  is  a  sound  one,  but  the 
adoption  of  the  actual  dimension  of  seventy-eight  feet, 
inspired  though  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  a  Badminton  dimension  of  thirty-nine.  This  itself 
is  unexplained,  but  the  idea  probably  was  a  chance 
result  of  trial  and  error,  and  one  may  suppose  that  the 
flight  of  a  lawn-tennis  ball  was  considered  to  be  roughly 
twice  that  of  a  shuttlecock. 

Some  principles  of  rackets  and  tennis  are  permanently 
valuable  for  lawn  tennis.  The  open-face  method  gives 
elevation  to  the  ball ;  for  low  ground-strokes  and  volleys 
it  is  essential.  The  amateur  champion  of  rackets,  Mr. 
Basil  Foster,  is  a  lawn  tennis  player.  It  is  noticed  that 
for  low  balls  his  stroke  is  very  effective,  but  that  for 
an  average  bound  there  is  a  difficulty  in  combining 
control  with  pace.  Mr.  C.  P.  Dixon  is  without  an 
equal  in  the  playing  of  "  wristy "  volleys  and  half- 
volleys.  He  played  rackets  for  Cambridge,  and  has 
always  used  the  rackets-grip  in  lawn  tennis.  The 
modification  of  the  tennis-stroke  known  as  the 
"chop",  the  cut  being  applied  not  underneath  the 
ball  but  obliquely  downwards,  is  still  a  useful  stroke  for 
certain  balls,  and  great  players,  like  Mr.  Beals  Wright, 
sometimes  make  it  their  staple  ground-stroke. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  one  of  the  earliest  methods 
of  applying  negative  control  was  a  modification  of  the 
rackets-stroke  together  with  the  employment  of  the 
natural  trajectory  of  the  ball.  The  "Irish  drive", 
evolved  on  the  slow  grass  courts  of  Ireland,  hit  a  falling 
ball  with  a  rising  racket.  The  "lift"  applied  by  the 
stroke  was  increased  elevation  controlled  by  over-spin. 
In  this  stroke  we  have  the  germ  of  the  principle  which 
characterises  lawn  tennis  as  a  game,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  which  it  has  a  unique  claim  to  honour.  Mr. 
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II.  E.  Law  ford,  the  great  rival  of  Mr.  William  Rcnshaw, 
has  the  credit  of  first  exploiting  the  drive  with  top  or 
Over  spin.  He  wanted  to  hit  the  ball  with  his  full 
strength — his  genius  told  him  thai  to  do  this  it  was 
first  necessary  to  hit  at  the  very  summit  of  the  bound, 
and  secondly  to  hit  down.  Hut  only  very  high  balls, 
near  the  net,  can  be  hit  down  with  a  "  plain  "  stroke. 
One  can  imagine  Lawford  trying  it  with  ordinary  balls 
and  being  forced  by  necessity  and  mother-wit  to  apply 
that  potential  downwardness  which  top-spin  alone  can 
impart.  The  application  of  top-spin  also  solves  the 
problem  of  the  positive  limit  ;  it  elevates  the  ball.  When 
not  used  to  excess,  when  in  other  words  the  ball  is 
struck  full  first  and  then  spun  forwards  as  the  racket 
turns  over,  the  stroke  avoids  the  defect  of  its  quality, 
namely  an  excessively  curved  trajectory.  A  ball  with 
top-spin  is  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  presented 
by  the  line-limits  of  the  game.  Such  a  ball  shortens 
its  flight  by  an  automatic  "  duck  "  at  the  finish. 

Meanwhile,  from  Lawford's  day  onwards,  theorists 
have  argued  that  the  great  object  is  to  hit  the  ball 
"  plain  ",  without  spin.  Their  reason  is  clear;  placing 
is  so  important — another  characteristic  of  the  game 
being  to  send  the  ball,  positively,  out  of  the  opponent's 
reach,  but,  negatively,  within  the  limits — and  placing 
needs  a  maximum  of  what  may  be  called  "purity  of 
line  ".  But  top-spin  works  vertically,  and  does  not 
affect  "line"  as  "side"  or  "drag"  may  do.  The 
truth  is,  as  in  the  drive  at  golf,  a  minimum  of  spin 
and  a  maximum  of  direction.  Velocity  also  applies; 
top-spin  has  the  merit  of  bringing  the  ball  quick  off 
the  pitch  ;  such  a  ball  is  not  easily  retrieved. 

A  modern  development  of  this  unique  feature  is  to 
hit  so  that  tin-  over-spin  is  also  across  the  ball.  A  ball 
charged  with  this  bullet-like  rotation  both  ducks  and 
breaks.  The  break  is  very  fast,  and  apparently  in  the 
opposite  "  sense  "  to  the  movement  of  the  racket.  The 
slower  the  hit  and  the  greater  the  spin,  the  quicker  does 
the  ball  come  off  the  ground.  Such  a  drive  is  a  googlv  ; 
it  is  of  course  the  "  American  "  service  applied  to  the 
ground-stroke.  But  experts  also  apply  it  to  the  volley. 
The  great  principle  of  hitting  down  has  thus  for  the 
inexpert  the  additional  terror  of  paradoxical  break  and 
an  extension  to  all  the  departments  of  projection. 

The  "  draw  "  stroke,  as  played  by  Mr.  Gore,  enables 
a  full  hit  to  be  taken  with  extended  arm,  the  left-hand 
"  side  "  given  to  the  ball  controlling  its  flight  to  a  slight 
extent.  In  all  ground-strokes  the  hit  off  a  rising  ball 
is  the  expert's  ideal  ;  it  multiplies  the  quickness  of  the 
stroke  and  thus  expedites  the  attack.  In  the  service  the 
shorter  negative  limit  of  the  service  line  is  thoroughly 
mastered  by  the  downward  capacity  both  of  the  Ameri- 
can service  and  of  the  obliquely  cut  service.  The  hard 
straight  service  is  brought  down  by  the  dropping  of  the 
hand  in  the  follow-through. 

This  last  method  characterises  the  strokes  of  what  the 
Americans  style  the  "air-work"  of  the  game.  Here 
too  there  has  been  developed  a  practical  science  of 
"angular"  volleys,  the  ball  being  deflected  at  any 
angle  with  its  previous  direction  by  holding  the  racket- 
face  at  the  angle  required.  Mr.  Doust  and  Mr.  Hein- 
rich  Kleinschroth  are  adepts  in  this  art.  As  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  various  principles  sketched  out  above, 
perhaps  no  player  to-day  is  more  suggestive  than  the 
young  American  champion,  Mr.  Maurice  McLoughlin. 
The  connoisseur  of  ball  play  will  find  him  to  be  both 
ultra-modern  and  sound. 


THE  HORN  ARM. 

By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

'  I  'HERE  is  a  little  old  plastered-up  cottage  about 
-*•  two  or  three  miles  from  anywhere  in  which  I 
keep  a  rod  and  some  angling  tackle.  I  came  down 
into  the  river  valley  where  it  lies,  one  of  the  few  houses 
or  huts  thereabouts,  and  knocked  at  the  door  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  At 
first  I  thought  the  people  must  be  out  for  a  walk  or 
at  church,  as  nobody  answered  for  half  a  minute  or  so. 


I  knocked  again,  and  then  the  window  just  above  half 
opened  and  a  head  appeared,  very  sleepy  and  tousled, 
and  a  voice  not  yet  nearly  wide  awake  faintly  acknow- 
ledged my  call.  Remembering  it  was  hay-time  and 
Sunday,  I  understood  the  situation  and  went  away  for 
a  short  time.  Returning,  I  found  the  door  open  and 
a  man,  more  than  half  dressed  now,  read)  to  show  me 
where  my  rod  lay  on  two  nails  along  the  ceiling  beam 
and  my  other  things  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The 
liisi  thought  that  comes  into  the  mind  when  we  meet 
with  a  case  of  this  sort  at  midday  on  Sunday  in  deep, 
remote  English  countryside  is  a  thought  of  beer.  Beer, 
two  or  three  good  gallons  of  it  served  out  in  blue  and 
white  mugs  can  put  the  right  sort  of  drinker,  the  man 
with  the  strong  stomach,  into  a  sleep  as  deep  and  long 
as  that  of  the  unknown  lodger  who,  according  to  Dick 
Swiveller,  ought  to  have  paid  for  a  double-bedded  room. 
A  huge  navvy  got  into  the  railway  carriage  with  me  at 
Micheldever  one  day  lately,  and  asked  me  to  wake  him 
at  Winchester.  In  two  minutes  he  was  tremendously 
asleep,  so  that  when  the  train  stopped  I  had  to  thump 
and  haul  at  him  and  to  call  out  to  a  porter  to  come  and 
haul  too.  He  was  got  out  somehow,  looked  a  word 
of  thanks  at  me  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  he  then  fell  off 
asleep  again  standing  on  the  platform  as  the  train 
started. 

Now  that  was  a  case  largely  of  beer,  after  heavy 
work  no  doubt  ;  beer  completely  ruling  the  whole  of 
that  great  bulk  some  six  feet  six  by  sixteen  stone  at 
least.  He  had  been  working  a  double  shift  and  drink- 
ing at  the  end  of  it  a  treble. 

But  a  man's  sleep  can  be  very  heavily  drugged  though 
he  drinks  nothing  but  cold  water  or  cold  tea.  It  can 
be  drugged  simply  by  long,  slow  toil  in  the  fields  at 
all  times  in  the  English  year,  and  most  of  all,  because 
longest  of  all,  at  this  wonderful  time  of  the  hay. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  this  drug  that 
had  put  the  man  in  the  plastered  old  hut  into  a  sleep 
out  of  which  he  seemed  not  quite  to  have  come  when 
I  said  good-night  to  him  eight  hours  later.  A  pillow 
of  hay  can  be  as  powerful  as  any  pillow  of  hops. 

I  had  a  few  words  with  my  friend  before  I  left  him 
and  went  down  the  stream.  His  head  was  still  tousled, 
he  was  walking  about  without  boots  and  both  his  great- 
toes  appeared  through  holes  in  his  coarse  socks.  It 
must  be  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  get  outside  and  keep 
outside  boots  for  one  whole  night  and  day  in  the  swink- 
ing  heat  and  drought  of  hay-time.  I  have  known  for 
years  an  old  worker  in  Sussex  who  tells  me  he  suffers 
terrible  at  times  from  "  the  cancer  corn  ".  The  disease 
may  or  may  not  be  recognised  by  doctors,  but  the  name 
of  it  at  any  rate  is  suggestive  :  boots  such  as  they  sell 
in  the  country  shops  must  sometimes  be  sheer  devils 
to  the  field  workers  in  hot  or  bad  weather — clouted 
shoon  and  cancer  corn  ! 

My  friend's  shirt-sleeves  were  tucked  above  his 
elbow.  He  wears  them  so  on  the  day  of  rest  from  mere 
habit;  or,  stripping  himself  when  he  went  to  bed  last 
night,  he  had  not  thought  of  unrolling  them.  At  the 
height  of  hay-time  the  workers,  when  they  go  to  bed, 
do  not  fold  up  their  clothes  neatly  and  smooth  away  the 
creases  :  and,  by  the  way,  I  very  much  question  the 
tradition  of  clean-shirt  day  in  some  of  these  valleys  and 
dow  ns — there  is  too  much  optimism  about  it. 

His  arms,  like  his  face,  were  tanned,  of  course, 
by  the  sun  in  the  usual  way.  There  is  no  parti- 
cular sign  of  a  giant's  share  of  field  labour  in  that. 
Any  person  can  be  tanned  by  two  or  three  easy  days 
of  doing  little  or  nothing  in  the  sun.  It  is  even  held 
to  be  an  ornament  by  triflers  in  sport  and  play,  and 
some  women  reckon  it  better  than  rouge.  Anybody 
can  get  tanned,  but  black  tan  is  quite  another  thing. 
This  man's  forearm,  most  of  the  upper  and  under  part 
of  it  clean  to  the  elbow,  had  burnt  to  a  dark  horn. 

In  a  few  difficult  words  he  told  me  what  his  work  had 
been  like  of  late.  He  had  been  at  work  on  two  small 
neighbouring  farms  at  the  same  time ;  now  a  bit  of 
carting  on  one,  now  a  go  at  hay-making  on  the  other  ; 
to  bed  on  midsummer  day,  and  other  days,  at  dark, 
up  next  morning — asked  to  oblige — by  three.    At  that 
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hour  some  work  at  the  plough  had  lain  before  him  ; 
for  even  when  the  smell  of  the  drying  clover  and  grass 
fills  every  yard  almost  of  that  little  river  valley,  and 
many  fields  of  hay  are  threatening  to  go  to  seed  before 
the  cutter  and  binder  can  be  got  to  them,  there  are 
bits  of  soil  hungry  for  the  plough,  and  all  manner  of 
other  odds  and  ends  are  beginning  to  press.  Plough- 
ing soon  after  three  in  the  midsummer  morning  and 
hay-making  and  minding  the  cart-horses  till  eight  or 
nine  at  night — it  is  this  kind  of  day  that  makes  of  a 
man's  forearm  black  horn. 

The  worker  seemed  to  have  a  vague,  puzzled  sort 
of  notion  that  he  was  doing  more  work  than  he  parti- 
cularly wanted  on  fourteen  bob  a  week  and  old  plaster, 
but  it  did  not  go  much  beyond  that ;  he  did  not  raise 
the  question  of  a  quid  a  week  all  round  or  talk  about 
the  People's  Charter.  None  of  that  genial  hypocrisy — ■ 
the  horn  on  his  arm  was  too  hard  and  black.  I  made  it 
fifteen  bob  on  the  strength  of  having  broken  his  beauty 
sleep,  and  went  away  down  stream  to  get  tanned  by 
trifling  with  sport. 

In  sentiment  the  old  thatched  cottage  and  the  people 
in  it  seem  to  fit  perfectly  into  the  landscape  and  its 
life.  Who,  for  instance,  can  in  literature  dissociate 
ploughmen  from  larks?  It  has  been  in  the  poetry  of 
English  thought  and  literature  from  the  start.  It  is 
in  Wordsworth — always — and  in  Milton  and  Clare  and 
in  Gray.  Nowhere  is  the  idyll  more  frequent,  and 
nowhere  does  it  find  a  lovelier  form  than  in  Shake- 
speare— his  glorious  little  country  songs  about  the 
bumpkins  and  the  birds  being  steeped  in  it.  Genera- 
tion upon  generation,  too,  of  artists  have  painted  it. 
The  gay  cottage  garden,  the  cottage  with  the  black 
oak  beams  and  little  windows  like  eyes  under  the  trim 
thatch,  the  merry  group  of  children,  the  honest, 
healthy — always  healthy — worker  setting  out  to  his 
joyous  toil — it  is  all  so  worked  into  our  idea  of  the 
natural  life  and  the  nature  scene.  But  now  and  then 
one  has  a  doubt.  After  spending  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  the  crammed  meadows  of  July,  now  stumbling  into 
a  hidden  runlet  through  the  uncut  grasses,  now  pushing 
through  a  reed  bed  more  than  shoulder  deep,  I  confess 
to  a  doubt  whether  there  is  after  all  such  a  near  rela- 
tion between  "  Nature  "  and  the  man  in  the  plastered 
cottage.  I  find  myself  then  dissociating  ploughmen 
from  larks.  Listening  to  the  reel  of  the  grasshopper 
warbler  in  the  river  eyots  and  tangled  water-pits,  or, 
where  the  musky  hay  lies  cut  and  ripe,  lighting  on  a 
brood  of  tiny  striped  partridge  chicks,  bits  of  the  egg- 
shell still  about  them,  is  certainly  getting  one's  share 
of  the  open  life.  The  taste  of  the  thing  is  extremely 
good.  I  suppose  it  may  be  called  intimacy  with  the 
earth  in  a  way.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  intimacy  with 
the  natural  scene  in  getting  a  little  wet  and  hot  and 
happily  tired  by  a  day  spent  in  doing  nothing  in  such 
places  at  hay-time. 

But  what  intimate  relation  have  such  things,  the 
poetry  and  pleasure  of  the  natural  scene,  with  the  man 
who  was  up  at  three,  not  in  bed  till  nine  or  ten,  and 
whose  forearm  turned  black  horn  by  midsummer 
through  work  in  the  field?  What  has  he  to  do  with 
larks,  except  sweating  whilst  they  are  singing?  What 
has  he  to  do  with  reed  beds  except  mowing  them  down 
by  and  by — a  tough  job — after  all  the  hay  and  corn  has 
been  carted?  Nor  does  he — in  hay-time  anyway — ■ 
grow  a  little  hot,  a  little  wet,  and  happily  tired  :  he 
does  these  things  on  the  animal  scale  on  which  the 
navvy  slept  in  the  train. 

Coming  back  an  hour  before  dark  to  lay  my  toy 
along  the  beam  again,  I  found  horn  arm  moving 
gingerly  as  ever  about  the  road  in  front  of  his  plastered 
cottage.  He  was  still  outside  the  punishing  boots,  and 
his  great-toe  stuck  out  of  the  hole  in  his  sock.  His 
head  was  tousled  as  before,  and  the  heat  had  fetched 
on  his  sprouting  bristly  beard.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little 
spryer  in  manner  than  at  one  o'clock,  for  he  had  eaten 
his  dinner  and  filled  a  pipe  or  two,  I  think.  But  he 
still  had  the  puzzled  and  vague  air  of  one  who  feels 
there  is  something  wrong  about  life,  some  obscure 
ill,  though  he  cannot  exactly  spot  it.    It  may  take  some 


time  for  him  to  wake  to  the  truth  that  a  man  who,  year 
after  year,  can  work  at  the  earth  like  this  might  very 
well  be  trusted  to  own  a  bit  of  it  himself ;  for  one  thing, 
there  are  too  many  intellectual  swindlers  about  ready 
to  put  it  off  with  talk  about  "  fair  rent  courts  "  and 
"  fixity  of  tenure  ".  Also,  there  are  some  who  want — 
there  is  no  denying — to  keep  down  the  hay-makers,  and 
yet  others  who  want  to  keep  down  the  hay.  So  that 
gluttons  for  earth  work  like  this  man  with  the  horn 
arm  are  slow  to  reach  the  truth.  But  sooner  or  later 
they  are  bound  to  blunder  on  the  truth.  They  will 
then  set  about  taking  what  is  now  denied  them  ;  and 
the  evil  of  it  will  be  this,  they  will  take  more  of  it  than 
is  good  for  them. 

FEAR. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IN  my  sleep  in  the  stillest  part  of  the  night  I  became 
aware  that  something  was  moving.    One  of  those 
outlying  sentries  of  the  brain  which  seem  to  be  em- 
powered  to   deal   with   minor   disturbances  without 
awaking  the  general  intelligence  registered  it  at  first 
simply  as  movement,  although  not  of  a  kind  sufficient  to 
alarm  or  awake  me.    But  it  was  persistent ;  and,  like 
one  view  dissolving  into  another  on  a  screen,  the  state 
of  dreams  gradually  gave  way  to  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness.     Something  was  moving  in  the  room,  rustling 
and  fidgeting  with  a  noise  that  suggested  some  soft 
substance  in  contact  with  wires.      I  thought  at  first 
that  my  goldfinch,  who  dreams  on  a  perch  not  far  from 
my  bed,  was  stirring  in  his  sleep  ;  but  I  have  known 
him  for  years,  and  it  is  his  habit  to  sleep  as  soundly 
as  his  master,  and  to  make  no  movement  until,  when 
the  curtains  are  withdrawn,  he  sings  a  short  reveille 
and  descends  to  his  breakfast  of  teazle  and  thistle  and 
cornflower  seeds.      But  the  noise  continued  ;  it  was 
something   like  the  sound   of   a   bird   jumping  and 
fluttering  in  a  cage ;  and,  alarmed  lest  some  malady 
should  have  visited  my  old  friend,  I  slid  out  of  bed  and 
switched  on  the  light.      The  noise  ceased  absolutely. 
There  was  my  goldfinch  with  his  crimson  head  under 
his  brown  wing,  fast  asleep  in  his  accustomed  place, 
and  nothing  stirred  in  the  room.    Not  a  little  puzzled, 
I  went  back  to  bed  and  tried  to  sleep  ;  but  I  had  not 
been  unconscious  for  many  minutes  when  I  was  again 
aroused  by  the  rustling  and  leaping,  this  time  accom- 
panied by  an  actual  chirping  which  made  me  think  that 
Sir  Japp  Silk  (for  that  is  the  goldfinch's  name;  he  used 
to  be  called  Mr.  Silk,  and  was  created  a  baronet  after 
his  last  moult)  must  be  indulging  in  a  seizure  of  some 
kind.    But  a  certain  definiteness  in  the  sound  directed 
my  attention  to  the  top  of  a  cupboard  in  another  part 
of  the  room,  and  there  I  remembered  that  an  empty  bird 
cage  had  been  placed.    I  lay  and  listened  ;  certainly  the 
sounds  came  from  there,  but  they  were  the  sounds  of 
some   creature    demented,    rustling    and  scrambling, 
shrieking  and  tumbling  within  the  wires  of  the  cage. 
And  suddenly  I  remembered  that  some  seed  had  been 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage ;  some  hungry  mouse 
toiling  up  the  stairs  of  three  storeys  had  discovered  it, 
and  was  rioting  and  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  so 
excellent  and  abundant  a  repast.    I  stole  out  of  bed  and 
again  switched  on  the  light,  and  as  the  room  sprang 
into  brightness  the  scrambling  stopped,   and  a  dark 
object  with  a  tail  leaped  out  of  the  cage,  ran  along  a 
shelf  and  down  a  curtain,  and  disappeared  behind  a 
chest.    I  went  back  into  bed,  but  had  not  been  there 
five  minutes  before  the  scrambling  recommenced,  and 
with  it  the  leapings  and  squeaks  of  excitement.  I 
had  left  the  light  on  and  had  only  to  open  my  eyes  and 
look  ;  and  there  sure  enough  was  the  mouse,  nibbling 
and  jumping  with  strange  antics  on  the  floor  of  the 
cage.    I  sat  up ;  he  turned  and  looked  at  me  ;  and  in 
the  same  instant  fear  laid  hold  upon  him  and  me.  We 
looked  at  one  another  in  terror.    Until  he  had  seen  me 
I  had  been  conscious  only  of  interest ;  but  now  that  he 
was  alarmed  and  stood  for  a  paralysed  moment  before 
running  away  I  was  conscious  of  being  thoroughly 
frightened.    I  am  not  more  fearful  than  most  people, 
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and  in  moments  when  danger  of  any  kind  has 
threatened  mc  I  have  only  been  aware  of  a  slightly 
increased  interest  in  life;  but  now  I  was  conscious  of 
fear,  and  could  actually  hear  my  heart  thumping  within 
mc.  For  a  moment  the  mouse  stood  up  and  looked 
at  mc,  and  then,  with  an  incredible  darling  furtiveness, 
disappeared. 

I  turned  the  light  out  and  returned  to  bed  thoroughly 
shaken,  my  nerves  on  edge  and  my  senses  on  the 
stretch  for  the  first  warning  of  the  creature's  return. 
1  tried  to  quiet  myself  by  analysing  this  preposterous 
emotion  ;  but  I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  it  was  the  fear  in  the  mouse's  heart  which  had 
evoked  and  awakened  fear  in  mine  ;  and  I  tried  to  com- 
fort myself  with  the  reflexion  that  I  was  only  exemplify- 
ing in  my  own  person  the  truth  that  fear  begets  fear. 
But  my  peace  had  been  wrecked  ;  an  uncanny  terror  had 
entered  my  quiet  room  and  inhabited  there  with  me. 
I  could  not  spend  another  night  like  that ;  so  on  my 
instructions  a  trap  was  set,  and  by  the  time  I  retired 
to  rest  the  next  night  I  had  forgotten  my  fear.  Hut 
I  was  again  awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  by  scratch- 
ing and  chirping— this  time,  alas,  from  the  place  on  the 
floor  where  the  trap  had  been  set.  I  tried  to  endure 
this  for  a  little  while,  but  fear  and  compassion  both 
wrought  in  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  rose  and 
gingerly  picked  up  the  trap,  and,  with  a  sinking  heart, 
carried  it  to  a  place  of  execution.  There  by  a  familiar 
machinery  I  created  a  maelstrom,  and,  shutting  my 
eyes,  opened  the  trap  and  violently  shook  it.  When 
I  looked  again  the  trap  was  empty  and  the  mouse  had 
disappeared.  I  returned  to  my  couch  literally  shaking, 
and  feeling  like  a  murderer. 

But,  having  embarked  on  this  fatal  path,  I  felt  I 
must  continue.  Perhaps  there  were  two  mice;  if  so, 
justice  must  be  done  upon  the  second  one;  1  would  not 
have  fear  in  the  room  with  me.  Again  the  trap  was 
set,  and  again  in  the  chill  hours  of  the  dawn  I  heard 
the  scratchings  and  whimperings  of  a  second  prisoner. 
I  lay  and  considered  the  horrors  of  the  previous  night, 
and  that  I  must  now  rise  and  repeat  them  ;  and  my 
blood  froze  at  the  thought.  Not  again,  by  my  hand, 
that  murderous  act  !  I  would  leave  it  until  the  morn- 
ing and  let  other  hands  do  the  fell  deed.  And  I  began 
to  count  the  hours  until  my  servant  should  call  me  and 
bring  relief ;  but  sleep  had  fled,  the  whimpering  voice 
continued,  and  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Once  more 
I  rose  up,  determined  to  cast  out  fear  once  and  for  all. 
I  grasped  the  trap,  but  as  1  approached  the  place  of 
execution  my  heart  totally  failed  me  and  my  feet  re- 
fused to  continue  in  the  way.  Instead,  I  took  another 
direction,  turned  downstairs  still  carrying  the  trap, 
until  I  had  reached  regions  of  the  house  quite  unfamiliar 
to  me.  And  here  (to  be  truthful)  I  opened  the  trap 
and  enlarged  the  mouse  ;  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  was 
a  disappearing  tail  that  fled  through  an  open  grating 
to  freedom  and  the  vicinity  of  stables. 

With  a  light  heart  I  returned,  and,  with  a  perfect 
inward  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  needed,  reset 
the  trap  and  returned  to  bed,  and  slept  sweetly  and 
dreamlessly  until  the  morning.  WTheh  I  awoke  the 
trap  still  gaped  ;  and  since  that  day  neither  mouse  nor 
fear  has  visited  me  while  I  sleep. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  HYMN  ON  THE  EARTH. 

GLORIOUSLY  hath  she  offered  up 
From  the  thousand  heaving  plains  of  time 
Her  sons,  like  incense  from  a  cup, 

Souls,  that  were  made  out  of  the  slime. 
They  strove,  the  Many  and  the  One, 
And  all  their  strivings  intervolved 
Enlarged  Thy  Self-dominion  ; 

Absolute,  let  them  be  absolved  ! 
Fount  of  the  time-embranching  fire, 
O  waneless  One,  that  art  the  core 
Of  every  heart's  unknown  desire, 

Take  back  the  hearts  that  beat  no  more  ! 

Herbert  Trench. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MIL1TANGY  AND  THE  HIGHER  CULTURE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  25  June  1913. 

Sir — The  origin  and  genesis  of  militant  suffragism 
are  variously  explained,  but  as  to  one  predisposing 
cause  there  seems  to  be  fairly  general  agreement. 
Radicals  describe  the  movement  as  one  of  intellectual 
inexperience.  Conservative  educationists  say  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  when  they  tell  us  that  what  the 
militant  is  really  suffering  from  is  over-education.  A 
larger  dose  of  what  is  called  higher  culture  has  been 
pumped  into  her  than  her  nervous  system  and  brain- 
power are  fitted  to  cope  with.  She  does  more  thinking — 
of  a  sort — than  is  good  for  her.  She  is  too  highly  in- 
structed for  her  years  and  mental  calibre.  It  may  readily 
be  admitted  that,  if  the  militant's  irascibility  and  lack  of 
balance  are  due  to  these  causes,  if  she  is  simply  the 
victim  of  overstrain,  as  such  she  is  entitled  to  some 
measure  of  sympathy.  One  thing  at  any  rate  is  cer- 
tain, namely  that  the  educated  suffragette  on  the  ram- 
page (and  many  of  our  feminine  apostles  of  violence 
are  women  of  considerable  culture)  is  not  a  natural  pro- 
duct of  British  womanhood.  She  is  distinctly  a  manu- 
factured article  :  the  question  is,  how  and  where  is  she 
manufactured?  The  methods  employed  by  W.S.P. U. 
leaders  for  working  up  the  martyr  spirit  among  their 
rank  and  file  are  described  by  Mrs.  Billington  Greig, 
herself  a  sufferer  for  "the  cause  ",  in  her  recent  book  ; 
but  these  are  not  the  initial  processes  whereby  the  mili- 
tant is  created.  Her  education  against  male  domina- 
tion and  the  ordinances  of  Nature  commence  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  of  her  career.  The  true  forcing-grounds 
for  suffragist  opinions,  followed  or  not,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  militant  action,  are  to  be  found  in  girls'  secon- 
dary schools  and  colleges.  It  is  freely  asserted,  and 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  seriously  denied, 
that  a  system  of  proselytising  is  actively  carried  on  in 
these  seminaries,  and  that  ardent  feminists  among  the 
mistresses  and  teachers  thus  become,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, directly  instrumental  in  swelling  the  ranks 
of  the  extremists.  History,  we  are  told — presumably 
the  history  learned  in  suffragist  schools — has  taught  the 
youthful  cultured  petroleuse  that  her  political  ends 
"  cannot  be  gained  by  reason,  but  only  by  coercion  ". 
Fortified  by  this  conviction,  and  supremely  conscious 
of  her  own  rectitude,  she  sallies  forth  to  seek  the 
martyr's  crown  (or  its  modern  equivalent,  the  hunger- 
striker's  medal)  by  devouring  widows'  houses  with  fire. 
The  sage  who  defined  an  egoist  as  a  person  who  burns 
down  another  man's  house  to  boil  his  own  egg  has 
proved  himself  a  prophet  no  less  than  a  wit. 

These  exasperated  intellectuals,  temporarily  turned 
amateur  midnight  wreckers,  are  worshippers  of  the 
false  gods  set  up  in  the  educational  forcing-house.  We 
are  grievously  oppressed  just  now  by  an  excessive  cult 
of  the  intellect.  "  The  only  thing  which  counts  in  the 
valuation  of  offspring  is  the  amount  of  mind  they  can 
show  ",  says  one  highly-educated  feminist.  Woman's 
"  first,  second  and  third  duty  is  to  herself  ",  and  the 
interests  of  the  coming  generation  must  be  put  aside 
directly  they  begin  to  interfere  with  the  mother's  mental 
development.  When  college-trained  women  hold  and 
express  views  of  this  kind  we  see  the  vice  inherent  in 
our  existing  system  of  over-education,  with  its  hap- 
hazard methods  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  its  slavish 
imitation  of  masculine  methods.  But,  if  over-education 
is  bad,  over-education  coupled  with  the  forcing  of 
dubious  political  dogma  into  young  and  inexperienced 
minds  is  worse  ;  and,  if  only  for  this  reason,  school  mis- 
tresses and  masters  would  be  well  advised  to  "  stick  to 
their  crcpidam  " — which  is  teaching — and,  in  term- 
time  at  any  rate,  to  leave  controversial  politics  severely 
alone.  The  polemical  educator,  be  he  (or  she)  Tory, 
Radical  or  Suffragist,  should  be  rigorously  suppressed. 
The  teacher  who  indulges  her  proselytising  impulses  by 
making  converts  among  her  pupils  is  straying  far  out- 
side her  legitimate  province  :  she  is  not  playing  the 
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game  as  it  should  be  played.  Women  tell  us  that  their 
daughters'  characters  and  opinions  are  fashioned  far 
less  nowadays  by  home  influences  than  by  their  school 
life  and  training.  It  is  well  known  that  some  teachers 
acquire  an  immense  influence  over  the  impressionable 
girls  committed  to  their  care.  They  become  the 
objects  of  an  adoration,  a  sort  of  emotional  hero- 
worship,  which  is  as  fervent  as  it  is  unreasonable ;  and 
they  are  making  a  wholly  unfair  and  improper  use  of 
their  personal  influence  and  intellectual  authority  when 
they  forge  them  into  weapons  of  political  propagandism. 
Colleges  and  schools,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  where 
nothing  of  this  sort  takes  place;  but  there  are 
many  others  where  pressure  of  various  kinds,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  is  put  upon  girls  to  become  suffra- 
gists. The  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  place  tend  in 
one  direction.  The  glorification  of  woman  is  accom- 
panied by  abuse  of  woman's  mate  ;  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared for  the  new  popular  pose  of  man-hating  and 
marriage-despising;  the  seeds  of  self-worship  and  sex- 
warfare  are  sown,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  crop 
of  much  questionable  doctrine  ensues.  The  last  thing 
we  parents  are  allowed  to  do  is  to  have  a  say  in  the 
methods  of  our  children's  education  ;  but  the  time  may 
come  when  the  father  of  daughters  will  consider  more 
carefully  the  objects  for  which  he  is  paying  stiff  school 
and  college  fees.  He  may  well  weigh  the  risk,  by  no 
means  a  negligible  one  in  these  days,  and  the  possible 
mortification  of  seeing  fresh  young  girls  turned,  auto- 
matically, as  it  were,  into  machine-made  suffragettes — 
with  the  added  chance  of  militant  hysteria  supervening 
on  mental  overstrain,  over-excitement,  and  obsession 
with  a  single  political  idea. 

The  President  of  the  Headmistresses'  Conference  told 
us  the  other  day  that  less  excitement,  more  peace  and 
quiet  were  needed  in  girls'  schools,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  done  well  if  the  strain  on  the  nervous  system 
were  too  severe.  The  consequences  of  that  overstrain 
we  know  only  too  well.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  much- 
coveted  higher  culture  should  be  employed,  not  only 
to  fashion  young  women  into  imitation  young  men, 
but  also,  with  strange  inconsistency,  to  create  sex- 
prejudice,  to  embitter  the  relations  between  men  and 
women,  and,  I  must  add,  to  foster  that  spirit  of  rather 
callous  egoism  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern 
feminism,  and  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  fashionable 
cult.  The  "  triumphant  doctrine  of  the  ego",  Scandi- 
navian in  origin,  but  now  apparently  finding  a  congenial 
home  on  English  soil,  parades  its  militant,  slightly 
muddled,  and  go-as-you-please  standard  of  ethics  with 
the  same  assurance  as  of  old.  That  era  of  "  holy, 
awful,  individual  freedom  ",  foreshadowed  twenty  years 
ago — an  era  when  the  individual  is  to  be  sole  judge 
of  what  is  right,  and  everybody  is  to  have  his  own 
private  moral  code — is  still  the  dream  of  the  feminist 
intellectual.  Truly  the  Higher  Culture  has  much  to 
answer  for. 

I  am  yours  obediently 

Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield. 


NEGATIVE  LAND  VALUES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springhill  Clarkston  Glasgow 
28  June  1913. 
Sir — By  way  of  showing  the  congruity  and  beauty  of 
assessable  values  which  are  less  than  nothing,  their 
Lordships  of  the  Supreme  Court  used  certain  illustra- 
tions whose  family  resemblance,  not  to  say  identity, 
suggest  a  simultaneous  plagiarism  from  a  common 
original.  A  negative  site  value,  they  say,  is  entirely 
analogous  to  a  temperature  stated  as  being  so  many 
degrees  below  zero,  or  a  date  as  being  so  many  years 
before  Christ.  That  is  all  very  well  so  long  as  we  are 
dealing  with  increment  of  value,  and  not  with  value 
itself.  No  illustration  whatever  is  required  to  show 
that  from  x  to  y  is  a  positive  measurable  distance,  onlv 
provided  that  x  is  algebraically  less  than  y — that  is, 
less  positively  or  greater*  negatively. 

But  increment  duty  is  not  the  only  member  of  this 


noble  family.  There  is  also  undeveloped  land  duty. 
Would  their  Lordships  propose  to  perfect  the  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  the  system  by  making  the  duty,  where 
the  land  value  is  negative,  payable  by  the  State  to  the 
landowner?  For  that  is  the  only  logical  and  mathe- 
matical way  of  obtaining  such  perfection. 

As  these  values  are  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  a  Scot- 
tish phenomenon,  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  English  readers,  how  they  arise.  When 
a  man  here  in  Scotland  buys  a  bit  of  ground  to  build 
a  house  he  may  pay  the  value  down  or  come  under 
obligation  to  pay  an  equivalent  perpetual  annuity,  called 
a  feu  duty.  The  latter  course  is  the  one  usually  fol- 
lowed. The  buyer  (feuar)  becomes  the  absolute  owner 
of  the  ground,  liable  as  such,  by  express  stipulation,  for 
all  rates  and  taxes  on  it ;  the  seller  having  no  pecuniary 
claim  on  him  beyond  the  punctual  payment  of  the  feu- 
duty,  which  is  secured  on  the  ground  and  everything 
that  may  be  put  on  it.  At  the  start,  the  value  of  the 
feu-duty  is,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  land.  After  the 
house  is  built,  and  the  security  thus  increased,  it  may 
be,  manifold,  further  charges,  either  feu  duties  or 
ground  annuals  (which  in  their  essential  nature  differ 
little  from  feu  duties)  may  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money,  these  later  creations  ranking  after  the 
original  feu-duty  in  the  order  of  priority.  Now  the 
Act  provides  that  to  get  at  the  assessable  site  value  of 
the  land  we  are  to  deduct  from  the  full  site  value  (which 
is  at  first  just  the  value  of  the  original  feu-duty)  the 
value  of  all  these  fixed  charges  ;  and  as  the  sum  of  these 
latter  may  be  to  any  extent  greater  than  the  said  full 
site  value,  the  resultant  difference,  which  is  the  assess- 
able site  value,  will  in  that  event  be  to  the  same  extent 
less  than  nothing.  The  intention  of  course  was  to  spare 
the  feuar  and  catch  the  landowner  who  has  not  yet 
feued  his  land.  I  am  confident  that,  partly  from  ignor- 
ance and  partly  from  want  of  foresight,  the  possibility 
of  a  negative  value  never  occurred  to  the  framers  of  the 
Act  before  the  event.  Many  months  before  negative 
values  were  publicly  heard  of  I  returned  the  value  of 
my  house-site,  in  strict  conformity  with  instructions, 
as  "  ^100  less  than  nothing  ".  I  could  see  how  I 
staggered  the  official  with  whom  I  had  to  do  when  I 
showed  him  the  result. 

There  is  another  effect  of  the  Act  which  I  am  sure 
these  wiseacres  did  not  foresee.  Along  with  the  land- 
owner, they  have  caught  the  poor  man  who  has  bought 
his  ground  outright.  This  aspect  of  the  case  was  prob- 
ably not  in  Lord  Haldane's  mind  when  he  delivered 
himself  thus  : 

"  Suppose  two  houses  side  by  side  in  a  street  where 
the  site  values  were  exactly  the  same  .  .  .  and  that  in 
the  case  of  one  of  them  a  lump-sum  price  had  been  paid 
so  that  there  was  a  small  feu-duty  or  none  at  all,  while 
in  that  of  the  other  the  feu-duty  was  substantial.  The 
assessable  site  value  might  appear  as  a  minus  quantity 
in  the  latter  case  and  as  a  positive  quantity  in  the  other. 
.  .  .  And  yet  there  was  really  no  difference  between 
the  two  cases  except  in  the  mere  forms  in  which  the 
price  was  paid.  .  .  . " 

For  two  houses  put  two  sites  of  undeveloped  land, 
and  suppose  me  to  be  the  owner  of  the  first  and  Lord 
Haldane  the  owner  of  the  other.  I  am  liable  in  full  for 
undeveloped  land  duty  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
I  have  paid  money  for  my  ground.  Lord  Haldane  is 
exempt  because  he  has  paid  for  his  in  another  form. 
I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

John  Govan. 

WHY  NOT  BE  FRIENDS? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  12  June  1913. 

Sir — In  the  Saturday  Review  of  24  May  there 
appeared  a  leading  article  entitled  "  Why  not  be 
Friends?  "  the  main  purport  of  which  was  to  show 
that  if  Germany  and  Britain  once  come  together  "  no 
conceivable  combination  in  Europe  could  dispute  their 
supremacy  ". 

This,  I  think,  must  be  evident  to  everyone,  but  how 
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is  it  to  come  about?  How  are  we  to  become  friends? 
To  me  it  appears  self-evident  tbat  we  cannot  become 
friends  until  we  know  each  other  thoroughly,  but  lo 
obtain  this  knowledge  it  is  necessary  for  us  either 
to  travel  in  Germany  or  else  to  come  into  constant 
contact  with  the  German  atmosphere. 

The  first  necessity  is  only  capable  of  being  carried 
out  by  a  very  few,  and  hence  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  foreign  countries  is  obtained  from  books,  articles 
in  periodicals,  and  lectures. 

Now  what  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  time?  We  have  any  amount  of  books 
on  France.  In  all  periodicals  which  are  read  by 
educated  people  one  finds  articles  on  France,  French 
literature,  French  art,  and  even  French  sport. 

One  can  now  also  obtain  most  of  the  French 
classics  in  cheap  editions  published  in  Britain,  but  one 
has  to  look  long  before  coming  across  an  article  on 
Germany  or  a  lecture  on  the  Germans,  and  it  is  this 
great  lack  of  interest  in  Germany  and  things  German 
in  the  Press  of  the  present  that  is  to  blame  for  our 
ignorance,  and  hence  suspicion,  of  all  things  pertaining 
to  Germany. 

The  remedy  for  this  suspicion  is  to  give  German  as 
good  a  chance  in  the  schools  as  French  gets,  and  to 
encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  all  articles  and  lectures 
whose  subject  is  the  land  of  the  Teuton. 

I  am  etc. 

H.  R.  D. 


"  SUB  ROSA." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  Cauldwell  Street  Bedford 

30  June  1913. 

Sir — There  is  a  temper  of  admirable  boldness  and 
practical  chivalry  informing  and  pervading  your 
article,  "  Sub  Rosa  ",  which  almost  disarms  criticism. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  leaves  without  rebuke  the  effective 
spirit  of  gaiety  which  on  Rose  Day  turned  the  duty 
of  giving  into  a  pleasant  and  exciting  process.  Why 
should  philanthropy  be  dull?  The  paying  of  rates  for 
the  healing  of  the  sick  would  be  a  dull  transaction, 
would  it  not?  Rate-collectors  get  no  smile  from 
actress  or  duchess.  Anyhow,  at  present,  hospitals  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  thing  is  to 
get  the  money.  It  is  got  for  the  most  part  by  volun- 
tary collectors  from  a  shining  circle  of  benevolent 
people  and  from  worshippers  in  churches.  The  pro- 
portion of  those  who  give,  in  relation  to  the  adult 
population,  is  so  small  that  if  you  think  about  it  long 
you  lose  heart.  Now,  in  this  humane  matter  why 
should  nearly  all  the  world  go  free?  "Rose  Day" 
gives  an  opportunity  to  the  neglected.  It  is  hard  luck 
on  those  who  have  already  given  privately  and  in 
church,  but  it  is  philanthropy  made  easy,  and  with 
compensations,  when  a  rose  is  given  for  a  penny  or 
for  a  pound.  If  you  wear  your  rose  you  go  street-free 
all  the  livelong  day.  What  "  blackmail  "  puts  a  thorn 
into  that  rose? 

But  the  subject  opens  up  wider  issues.  Probably 
your  contributor  so  intended.  Outside  churches  and 
chapels  the  voluntary  principle  appears  to  be  decaying. 
To  quote  a  Yorkshire  saying,  which  by  no  means  repre- 
sents Yorkshire,  "  If  thou  does  owt  for  nowt  do  it  for 
thi  sen  "  (thyself)  seems  to  express  a  growing  feeling. 
It  is  not  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  times.  Rose  Day  is 
at  least  a  protest  against  that  tendency.  The  ladies 
who  beg  get  nothing  for  themselves.  The  most  irri- 
tated pedestrian  can  escape  for  a  coin.  Will  it  be  a 
blessed  day  for  England  when  hospitals  are  thrust  by 
sheer  necessity  upon  the  rates?  Happily,  religion  still 
illustrates  the  vitality  of  the  voluntary  principle.  If 
I  may  quote  the  Church  to  which  I  happen  to  belong — 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist — I  will  point  out  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  it  raised  a  million  guineas  for 
religious  purposes,  and  it  is  now  raising  a  thankoffering 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  missionary  work.  This, 
of  course,  in  addition  to  the  perpetual  support  of  its 
ministry  and  all  its  buildings  and  manifold  agencies. 


In  the  main  the  giving  is  as  cheerful  as  it  is  voluntary. 
And  the  cheerfulness  is,  so  we  have  it  on  high 
authority,  an  asset  of  priceless  value.  We  must  give 
to  hospitals.  Why  not  do  it  cheerfully  as,  on  Rose 
Day,  it  is  beautifully  possible  to  do  without  injuring 
other  forms  of  assistance? 

Faithfully  yours 

J.  Edward  Harlow. 

[Is  our  correspondent  sure  that  none  of  the  "ladies 
who  beg  "  gets  anything  for  herself?  Does  he  suppose 
they  do  it  from  a  stern  sense  of  duty?  As  for  the 
cheerful  giver,  if  the  rose  is  worth  anything  the  buyer 
is  not  a  giver  at  all,  and  if  he  buys  it,  as  most  do,  to 
escape  molestation,  he  certainly  is  not  a  cheerful  giver. 
Religion  and  philanthropy  "made  easy"  is  quite  the 
thing  for  a  popular  preacher.  For  ourselves  we  prefer 
honest  worldiness  to  rose-water  religion. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


FAITH  HEALI  \<  i. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  June  1913. 

Sir — In  your  note  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jennings  criti- 
cising your  remarks  with  regard  to  faith  healers  you 
state  "  that  there  is  a  subjective  element  in  healing — 
the  patient's  own  will,  but  that  does  not  amount  to 
faith  healing  ". 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  written  on  mental 
healing  is  "  Life  Understood  "  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Rawson,  a 
well-known  consulting  engineer,  who  was  retained  by 
one  of  the  leading  papers  to  make  a  professional  exami- 
nation for  them  into  mental  healing. 

Mr.  Rawson  claims  to  have  cleared  up  the  scientific 
reason  for  all  forms  of  occult  phenomena,  and  certainly 
the  theories  put  forward  by  him  seem  to  account  for 
them  in  a  scientific  way.  He  points  out  clearly  the 
different  methods  of  healing.  He  states  that  there  are 
fifty  or  sixty  sects  of  mental  healers  at  the  present  time, 
who  are  divided  into  two  classes.  A  few  work  in  the 
way  that  Jesus  did  by  turning  in  thought  to  God,  the 
others  use  the  human  mind,  the  result  being  purely 
hypnotic.  He  says  there  are  five  different  forms  of 
hypnotism. 

For  centuries  faith  healing  of  all  kinds  has  been 
known,  and  yet  scientific  men  have  always  sooner  or 
later  given  up  not  only  obtaining  results  in  this  way, 
but  even  experimenting  with  the  human  mind.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  when  working  with  the  human 
mind  only  apparent  healing  takes  place.  It  is  not  true 
healing,  however,  and  about  three  weeks  afterwards 
trouble  arises,  sometimes  the  same  disease  comes  back, 
sometimes  another  disease,  and  sometimes  a  form  of 
sin. 

He  divides  true  healing,  by  the  power  of  God,  into  two 
main  heads.  He  says  that  when  a  person  is  sinning 
or  sick  or  in  trouble,  if  that  person  or  someone  else 
will  turn  in  thought  to  God  and  heaven  and  deny  clearly 
enough  the  existence  of  the  evil  in  heaven  instantly 
the  sin  or  trouble  disappears.  He  says,  however,  that 
this  is  not  permanent  healing,  only  temporary  healing, 
namely,  destruction  by  the  power  of  God  of  the  evil 
thoughts  that  are  attacking  the  man.  Permanent 
healing  is  only  done  by  means  of  the  "  affirmation  " — 
that  is  to  say,  after  denying  the  existence  of  the  evil 
in  heaven  the  worker  must  realise  clearly  enough  the 
existence  of  the  opposite,  namely,  the  good  in  heaven, 
then  the  healing  is  instantaneous  and  permanent.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  he  says,  that  the  realisation  of  God 
by  means  of  the  affirmation  is  the  permanent  purifica- 
tion of  the  person's  mind,  so  that  the  same  class  of  evil 
thought  can  have  no  effect  in  the  future. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of 
healing  is  far  more  than  merely  the  subjective  action 
of  the  patient's  own  will,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  of 
true  prayer  that  is  growing  rapidly  now  all  over  the 
world,  and  in  time  must  eliminate  all  sin,  sickness, 
worries  and  troubles  and  limitations. 

Yours  faithfullv 

A.  B.  C. 


5  Ju'y,  i9!3 
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REVIEWS. 

FRENCH  CRITICS  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

"  The  Masters  of  Modern  French  Criticism."  By  Irving 
Babbitt.    London :  Constable.    1913.    7s.  6d.  net. 

T^HIS  survey  of  the  French  critical  spirit,  as  mani- 
fested  by  its  principal  modern  exponents  from 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Brunetiere,  is  excellent  reading 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  Professor  Babbitt  is  a 
writer  with  a  philosophic  basis.  Consequently  he 
looks  for  this  basis  in  others,  and  the  first  question 
he  asks  about  a  critic  is  the  right  one — namely  "  What 
is  the  relation  of  this  critic  to  the  general  intellectual 
movement?  "  Art  and  life,  in  a  word,  are  co-exten- 
sive. Purely  "literary"  criticism  is  therefore  either 
a  misnomer,  or  else  a  name  for  that  very  worthless 
kind  of  writing — the  delivery  of  isolated  verdicts  on 
literature  which  have  no  root  in  the  critic's  own  mental 
principle.  Often  the  "  critic  "  has  no  mental  principle 
at  all,  and  the  qualities  which  for  a  time  have  earned 
him  his  title  are  merely  the  imitative  cleverness  or  the 
verbal  felicity  with  which  he  clothes  ideas  not  his 
own,  or  prejudices  which  really  indicate  his  lack  of 
single  standpoint.  Professor  Babbitt,  who  is  obviously 
an  acute  and  thorough  student  of  the  French  mind, 
has  made  it  his  aim  to  find  the  standpoint  which  each 
of  his  subjects  represents.  Naturally  he  has  dealt 
only  with  those  writers  who  possess  this  kind  of 
symbolic  value.    The  others  do  not  matter. 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  author  is  to  let  the  French 
critics  "  speak  for  themselves  "  so  far  as  possible,  and 
his  gift  of  quotation  is  so  judicious  that  his  book 
would  be  worth  having  if  for  this  feature  alone. 
Moreover,  he  possesses,  in  his  own  writing,  something 
of  the  French  knack  of  happy  summary.  Of  Joubert 
for  example,  it  is  observed  that  "he  was  placed 
between  an  age  that  had  been  rational  in  a  way  to 
discredit  the  reason  and  an  age  that  was  going  to  be 
imaginative  in  a  way  to  discredit  the  imagination  ". 
The  quotations  from  Joubert  himself  are  admirably 
chosen,  the  more  strikingly  because  they  avoid  the 
sayings  which  Matthew  Arnold  has  already  made 
familiar.  The  "  Platonism  "  of  Joubert,  his  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  stimulus,  is  brought  home  to  the 
reader  with  unusual  clearness.  We  realise  particu- 
larly how  "  modern  "  a  mind  Joubert's  was,  and  how 
salutary  too  as  a  corrective  of  that  dissipation  of  the 
spirit  which  we  regard  as  a  peculiarly  modern  vice. 
The  sestheticism  of  Chateaubriand ;  the  balance  and 
genuine  scepticism — rarest  of  qualities — which  mark 
Sainte-Beuve ;  the  passion  for  "documents",  as  we 
call  them,  which  is  the  outstanding  trait  of  Taine's 
"  scientific  "  method,  as  well  as  the  moral  stoicism 
which  informs  his  view  of  life  ;  Renan  the  artist-critic, 
contemptuous  of  literary  fashions  and  keenly  aware  of 
the  human  necessity  of  a  faith  which  he  cannot  hold  ; 
Brunetiere,  apostle  of  the  inevitable  reaction  against 
mere  naturalism,  embodying  in  short  that  return 
to  Catholic  modes  of  thinking  which  is  still  every- 
where in  process  among  the  best  minds ;  all  these 
are  set  out  in  a  very  engaging  fashion,  and  with 
entirely  sensible  commentary,  in  Professor  Babbitt's 
chapters. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  nineteenth-century 
romanticism,  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  French 
creative  literature  of  the  period,  has  no  great  expo- 
nent in  French  criticism.  There  is  nothing  French,  in 
other  words,  to  correspond  with  Wordsworth's  pre- 
faces. In  their  relation  to  poetry,  especially,  it  is 
noticeable  how  small  a  part  is  played  by  mysticism  in 
the  outlook  or  in  the  estimates  of  the  great  French 
critical  writers.  There  is  something  dry  in  their  light, 
j;ven  from  the  warmest  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
:heir  sanity  and  sobriety  as  a  race  are  what  we  should 
expect  from  the  writers  of  a  language  so  pre-eminently 
xmcrete,  so  impatient  of  vagueness.  In  creative 
irt  we  cannot  conceive  a  French  parallel  to  Blake  or 
phristopher    Smart;   and    the    French  "decadent" 


writers,  Baudelaire  and  Gautier  and  Verlaine  and 
the  rest,  are  obviously  more  physical,  more  animal,  in 
their  expression  of  emotion  than  their  English  counter- 
parts. 

The  higher  regions  of  French  criticism  have  small 
sympathy  with  such  foreign  tendencies.  Renan 
remarked  of  the  "  symbolist  "  French  poets  :  "  Ce  sont 
des  enfants  qui  se  sucent  le  pouce  "  ;  and  we  are  told 
in  this  book  that  the  same  critic,  "  in  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  these  errors  of  sestheticism,  was  ready  to  pro- 
scribe all  systematic  teaching  of  rhetoric  and  com- 
position as  tending  to  instil  into  the  young  the  dan- 
gerous heresy  that  expression  has  a  value  independent 
of  what  is  expressed  ".  Professor  Babbitt  contrasts 
the  restraint  of  Renan,  who  denounced  "  that  undefined 
liberty  which  is  fatal  to  languages  ",  with  the  attitude 
of  Victor  Hugo,  whom  he  calls  "  a  literary  sans- 
culotte ".  At  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  here  that 
the  critic,  rather  than  the  creative  writer,  is  the  truly 
French  type,  and  follows  the  main  stream  of  really 
French  tradition.  An  Englishman  might  contend  very 
forcibly  that  the  formative  current  of  our  own  art 
and  literature  is  the  romantic  current.  Such  an  issue 
could  hardly  be  debated  with  respect  to  France.  Her 
temperament  and  tongue  are  inherently  so  classical 
that  all  romanticism,  in  French,  is  felt  as  a  form  of 
violence. 

In  spite  of  this  temperamental  distinction,  however, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  French  and  English  thought, 
in  their  wider  aspects,  have  followed  a  parallel  course 
during  the  modern  epoch.  Apart  from  all  strictly 
"  literary  "  questions  a  volume  like  the  present  is  very 
instructive  because  it  shows  us  our  own  intellectual 
tendencies  clarified,  so  to  put  it,  by  the  more  rigid 
logic  of  the  French  mind.  Philosophic  positivism 
and  scientific  naturalism  have  revealed  their  sterility 
all  the  more  plainly  since  French  writers  have  the  un- 
English  art  of  pushing  a  point  of  view  quite  ruthlessly 
to  its  outcome.  What  is  more,  they  make  no  bones 
about  confessing,  as  clearly  as  they  see,  the  position 
they  have  reached.  "  We  are  living  on  the  shadow 
of  a  shadow",  declares  Renan.  "What  are  people 
going  to  live  on  after  us?  "  For  French  and  English 
thought  alike  "  the  search  for  standards  ",  as  Pro- 
fessor Babbitt  calls  it,  has  become  the  enthralling 
problem.  His  pre-occupation  with  this  fundamental 
aim  of  all  criticism  has  given  a  touch  of  austerity  to 
his  judgments.  "  Pater  ",  from  this  standpoint,  seems 
to  have  "been  a  doubtful  influence  in  England". 
We  are  reminded,  not  unjustly,  of  "  the  dangers  of 
a  humanism  that  has  deserted  the  character  and  will 
and  taken  refuge  in  the  sensibility  ".  We  may  suspect 
a  certain  crudeness  in  such  severity  of  analysis  applied 
to  writers  so  composite  and  subtle  as  Pater  and 
Anatole  France. 

But  on  the  whole  Professor  Babbitt's  attitude 
is  what  we  now  need.  It  is  only  too  true  that 
the  most  stimulating  critical  minds  of  our  own 
age  have  been  solvent,  not  consolidating,  in  their 
influence.  Our  silent  cry  is  for  synthesis,  and  we 
welcome  cordially  the  work  of  students  who,  like 
Professor  Babbitt,  show  both  independence  and  high 
seriousness  in  their  scrutiny  of  destructive  intellectual 
tendencies,  however  disguised,  or  indeed  however 
necessary  in  their  place  and  way.  It  is  suggestive  and 
almost  pathetic  that  a  book  like  this  should  refer  us 
to  a  critic  no  less  distant  in  time  than  Goethe,  as  an 
index  at  least  of  the  solid  path  in  thought.  He 
escaped,  we  are  to  understand,  both  the  "  morbidness  " 
of  romanticism  and  the  "  morbidness  "  of  Christian 
discipline  ;  yet  he  was  "  too  great  to  deny  entirely  the 
truths  of  grace  or  to  lack  the  sense  of  man's  helpless- 
ness in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power  ".  In  other 
words,  he  would  embrace  the  pagan  philosophy  without 
its  materialism,  and  the  Christian  philosophy  without 
its  call  for  renunciation.  A  fine  balance  to  preserve, 
but  very  typical  of  the  precarious  point  on  which  so 
many  stand  in  this  age  ! 
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A    GREAT  ANGLO-INDIAN. 

"  Life  of  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall."  By  Sir  M.  Durand.  London  : 
Blackwood.    1913.    16s.  net. 

SIR  ALFRED  LYALL'S  career  illustrates  how  in- 
tellectual power  can  assert  itself  and  tind  its  proper 
material  in  almost  any  environment.  His  natural 
qualities  and  temperament  were  those  of  a  philosopher 
and  a  man  of  letters.  His  tastes  as  well  as  his  qualifi- 
cations found  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  cultured  and 
literary  surroundings.  Yet  he  attained  very  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  active  administrative  work  into  which 
he  drifted  rather  by  the  force  of  circumstances  than  by 
deliberate  selection.  It  speaks  for  his  versatility  that 
with  such  tastes  and  aptitudes,  yet  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  Indian  service,  when  called  on  to  bear 
arms  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  he  proved  himself 
a  bold  and  resourceful  lighter,  and  even  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  dangers  and  excitements  of  tlio.se  stirring 
times.  It  was  not  his  true  metier  any  more  than  the 
held  sports  which  for  a  period  engrossed  his  leisure. 
When  the  occasion  and  the  novelty  had  passed  away  he 
relinquished  both  and  turned  to  the  sphere  of  administra- 
tive action  with  all  its  vast  opportunities.  This  sudden 
transfer  of  interest  is  typical  of  his  restless  character, 
ever  seeking  relaxation  not  in  repose  but  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  energy  to  some  new  form  of  activity.  Here 
again  his  intellectual  adaptability  asserted  itself.  He 
discovered  in  the  indigenous  communities  among  whom 
he  lived  and  worked  a  rich  and  rather  neglected  field 
of  research.  His  acute  observation  among  the  primi- 
tive castes  and  classes  of  Central  India  found  material, 
overlooked  by  others,  on  which  he  based  those  studies 
of  comparative  religion  and  sociology  and  their  rela- 
tions with  Western  ideas  and  methods,  both  of  thought 
and  of  practical  administration,  which  brought  him  at 
once  into  prominence.  It  would  indeed  be  correct  to 
say  that  it  was  to  his  philosophical  and  historical 
essays  he  owed  his  early  start,  if  not  his  rapid  advance- 
ment in  the  higher  branches  of  the  administration. 
Even  his  verses  helped.  The  insight  and  power  of 
"The  Old  Pindaree  "  was  one  of  the  earliest  revela- 
tions of  his  qualities.  Though  described  by  his 
biographer  as  "  a  man  of  action  with  literary  tastes  ", 
it  was  not  in  the  ordinary  executive  work  of  an  Indian 
district  that  his  rare  powers  found  their  best  oppor- 
tunity. He  would  be  more  accurately  described  as  a 
man  of  affairs.  In  administrative  office  his  way  was 
to  lay  down  general  lines  of  policy  and  principle  and 
leave  them  to  be  applied  by  the  responsible  staff  with 
as  little  interference  as  might  be  consistent  with 
efficiency.  Such  a  method  involved  a  certain  aloofness 
from  details  of  the  work  and  a  strict  treatment  of 
those  who  failed.  Combined  with  a  reserved  character 
and  some  coldness  of  manner,  it  was  not  calculated  to 
excite  official  enthusiasm  or  even  popularity.  Those 
however  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  intimately 
and  unofficially  bear  testimony  to  the  true  kindness 
which  underlay  his  outward  reserve  and  the  practical 
ways  in  which  it  was  manifested.  After  his  retirement, 
when  free  from  official  restraint  and  happy  in  his  con- 
genial surroundings,  this  side  of  his  character  developed 
more  and  more  and  brought  the  coveted  accompani- 
ments of  old  age  with  its  troop  of  friends.  This  serves 
to  explain  why  the  biography  dwells  so  little  on  the 
details  of  his  executive  work  and  is  so  curiously  meagre 
in  the  few  pages  given  to  his  highest  administrative 
charge — the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  present 
United  Provinces.  Lyall 's  own  letters,  from  which  the 
narrative  is  chiefly  drawn,  dealt  with  other  matters. 
Yet  the  period  was  one  of  effective  control  and  material 
advancement.  The  development  of  a  system  of  light 
railways,  which  is  still  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
provinces,  owes  much  to  his  initiative.  The  fuller  narra- 
tive which  describes  his  political  service  in  Rajputana 
and  as  Foreign  Secretary  will  be  read  and  discussed 
with  greater  interest.  It  was  the  class  of  work  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  Here  Sir  M.  Durand's 
own  experience  enabled  him  to  supply  any  deficiency  in 


the  records.  This  section  indeed  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  period. 

Apart  from  his  association  with  the  foreign  politics 
of  India,  Lyall's  most  lasting  claim  to  distinction  rests 
on  his  literary  work,  and  not  least  on  his  verses,  if  only 
because  they  secure  a  larger  audience  than  the  historical 
and  philosophical  treatises  in  which  lay  his  real 
strength.  His  lines  may  not  take  rank  with  the  work 
of  the  immortals.  But,  leaving  out  Kipling,  whose 
inspiration  is  imperial  and  only  incidentally  Indian, 
they  are  the  best  that  Anglo-India  has  produced.  The 
verses  that  live  are  those  suggested  by  a  purely  Indian 
subject.  The  rest  are  rather  in  the  class  of  literary 
exercises.  Sir  M.  Durand  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
technique  and  finish  of  Lyall's  prose.  He  was  fas- 
tidious almost  to  excess,  and  chose  his  words  and 
framed  his  sentences  with  great  deftness,  even  in  the 
routine  of  official  documents.  Lord  G.  Hamilton  has 
noticed  his  power  of  transforming  the  commonplace  by 
a  few  masterly  touches  or  the  insertion  of  a  purple 
patch. 

Lyall's  life  was  fulfilled  by  the  years  which  followed 
his  retirement.  His  statesmanship  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  India  in  the  critical  conditions  which  have 
since  prevailed,  but  to  the  man  himself  the  exile  would 
have  been  an  irreparable  loss.  Still  there  was  some- 
thing perverse  in  the  judgment  which  offered  him  two 
Colonial  Governorships  that  he  did  not  want  and  for 
which  neither  his  training  nor  temperament  fitted  him, 
and  yet  denied  him  the  Viceroyalty  of  India  for  which 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted  and  which  was  the  one  post 
he  really  coveted.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  the 
last  to  render  most  useful  help  in  a  less  obtrusive 
capacity.  His  was  always  a  cautious  and  restraining 
influence.  It  appears  in  such  measures  as  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention,  and  even  in  the  Morlcy-Minto 
"  reforms  ".  His  wise  counsels  are  still  on  record. 
Scattered  through  this  book  are  many  pregnant  passages 
concerning  the  future  of  British  rule,  which  the  ad- 
vanced party  among  English  politicians  would  do  well 
to  lay  to  heart.  Net  without  reason  did  the  most 
sagacious  and  best  informed  Anglo-Indian  of  his  time, 
himself  a  Liberal  in  politics,  look  with  profound  mis- 
trust on  the  vision  of  a  democratic  India.  The  perils 
which  he  foresaw  in  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  wrong 
classes  of  the  Indian  communities  are  being  realised 
befoie  our  eyes  even  more  rapidly  than  Lyall  predicted 
and  in  a  more  dangerous  form.  The  members  of  the 
Public  Services  Commission  should  carefully  study 
this  book. 

Sir  A.  Lyall  has  been  happy  in  his  chosen  biographer, 
who  writes  with  a  balanced  judgment  as  well  as  with  in- 
sight and  knowledge  that  perhaps  no  one  else  could 
command.  He  has  presented  not  a  mere  diary  but  a 
character  study  of  truth  and  distinction. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  SHENSI. 

"The  Passing  of  the  Dragon."  By  J.  C.  Keyte.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1913.  6s. 

"  A/l  RS.  BECKMAN  (of  Sian-fu)  and  five  children 
murdered  :  their  house  burnt.  Probably  post- 
master, wife  and  children  and  young  Philip  Manners 
done  to  death.  Nearly  every  Manchu  (seven  thousand) 
killed.  .  .  .  Robbers  abound  on  the  road,  and  the 
missionaries  cannot  get  silver  .  .  .  try  to  get  some  one 
to  go  to  Sian-fu.  ..."  That  is  the  burden  of  a 
telegram  which  first  brought  to  Peking  coherent  news 
of  what  had  happened  in  the  North-West  while  Manchu 
rule  was  being  overthrown  in  other  parts  of  China ; 
and  this  book  is  an  elaboration  of  the  text.  Much 
has  been  written  of  the  course  of  events  elsewhere, 
but  very  little  of  what  took  place  in  Shensi.  Mr. 
Kent  outlined  the  story  in  his  "  Passing  of  the 
Manchus "  :  Mr.  Keyte  tells  it  in  detail,  and  tells  it 
sanely — depicting  vividly,  without  heightening,  the 
horrors,  explaining  the  agencies  by  which  the  insurrec- 
tion was  accomplished,  and  describing  with  sympathy 
and  humour  the  plucky  ride  of  the  men  who  responded 
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to  the  appeal  which  the  telegram  contains.  We  have 
been  asked,  often,  to  admire  the  bloodlessness  of  the 
present  revolution  ;  and,  if  comparison  is  made  with 
the  Taeping  rebellion  which  is  supposed  to  have  cost 
a  minimum  of  20,000,000  lives,  the  request  is  just. 
But  the  conditions  are  different.  The  Taeping  rebellion 
lasted  more  years  than  the  present  revolution  lasted 
weeks — if  we  take  the  fall  of  Nanking  in  the  one  case 
and  the  edict  of  abdication  in  the  other,  as  terminal 
incidents ;  and  there  were  opposing  armies,  such  as 
they  were,  and  constant  fighting,  such  as  it  was — 
in  the  last  century;  whereas  the  troops  "went  over  " 
so  readily,  in  many  instances,  in  the  present,  that 
there  was  very  little  serious  fighting  except  at  Hankow 
and  Nanking.  But  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
bloodshed,  notwithstanding. 

There  seems  to  have  been  very  little  serious  fighting 
at  Si-an — as  the  Chinese  troops  promptly  revolted,  and 
the  Manchus  were  taken  by  surprise.  What  the  author 
describes  is  rather  a  welter  of  massacre,  arson,  and 
pillage.  The  capital  of  Shensi,  Si-an  (or  Si- 
ngan  as  it  is  more  often  spelt),  is  one  of 
the  great  cities  in  which  the  Tartar  Dynasty  main- 
tained large  garrisons  of  Manchu  soldiers  long  after 
1  wiser  policy  would  have  dictated  the  effacement  of 
>uch  distinctions.  The  men  lived,  with  their  wives 
ind  families,  in  a  separate  quarter ;  and  might — at 
5i-ngan  at  any  rate — have  put  up  a  serious  defence 
ind  exacted  terms.  But  their  General  was,  at  the 
:ime  of  the  outbreak,  in  another  portion  of  the  city  ; 
ind  none  of  his  subordinates  seems  to  have  been 
:apable  of  organising  concerted  resistance,  or  of 
jarleying  for  concerted  surrender.  The  result  was  that 
iesultory  fighting  soon  degenerated  into  wholesale 
slaughter  of  man,  woman  and  child.  "  When  they 
ound  that  further  resistance  was  useless  they  (the 
Vlanchus)  in  many  cases  knelt  on  the  ground,  laying 
iown  their  weapons,  and  begged  for  life.  They  were 
.hot  as  they  knelt.  ...  A  girl  came  down  the  street, 
1  girl  of  twenty,  with  hands  bound  .  .  .  being  taken 
>ut  a  hundred  yards  or  so  to  be  beheaded.  .  .  .  And 
ler  crime?  her  birth  :  a  Manchu  ".  The  full  story, 
)f  which  these  are  comparatively  civilised  incidents, 
vill  be  found  recorded  in  Mr.  Keyte's  pages.  Our 
eaders  will  trace  it  for  themselves. 

The  revolutionaries  in  Si-ngan  comprised  two  parties 
vho  called  themselves,  respectively,  Ke-ming-tang 
ind  Ko-lao-hui — the  former  "  a  society  of  the 
iducated  classes  whose  propagation  was  by  means  of 
>amphlet  and  lecture,  whose  agents  sought  posts  in 
:he  Government,  the  army,  the  colleges  "  ;  while  the 
Ko-lao-hui  "  drew  its  strength  from,  and  made  its 
ippeal  to,  the  peasant,  the  artisan  and  the  common 
ioldier  ",  its  members  mostly  illiterate,  and  even  its 
eaders  having  little  education.  The  common  bond 
>etween  the  two  was  hatred  of  the  Manchus ;  and 
it  the  massacre  of  the  Manchus  Mr.  Keyte  holds  that 
he  Ke-ming-tang  connived,  though  they  did  not  intend 
t.  They  could,  at  any  rate,  not  have  prevented  it ; 
or  the  control  passed  quickly,  as  might  have  been 
ixpected,  from  the  more  educated  element  into  the 
lands  of  the  mob ;  and  a  reign  of  terror  was  in- 
tugurated.  The  Parliamentary  "  Group  "  may  be 
ihocked  that  members  of  a  society  comprising  "  the 
teasant,  the  artisan  and  the  soldier  "  should  so  far 
orget  themselves.  But  foreigners  who  know  some- 
hing  of  China  know  that  the  soldiers  are  mostly  en- 
isted  from  ne'er-do-weels  ;  and  the  Ko-lao-hui  in  Shensi 
eem  to  have  comprised,  besides,  members  of  the 
urbulent  classes  for  whose  instincts  such  an  oppor- 
unity  would  seem  specially  provided.  So  debased 
ndeed  was  the  membership  that  the  terms  Ko-lao-hui 
ind  tu-fei  (local  villains)  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
is  interchangeable.  There  are  abundance  of  tu-fei  in 
^hina ;  in  times  of  riot  they  get  loose,  and  what 
lappens  then  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Keyte's 
>ages.  In  the  tenets  of  the  Ko-lao-hui  hatred  of  the 
oreigner  is  associated  with  hatred  of  the  Manchu ; 
ind  the  murder  of  the  foreigners  who  were  killed 
it  Si-ngan,  as  well  as  the  atrocities  to  which  others 


were  subjected,  may  be  credited  to  the  Ko-lao-hui. 
The  rescue  of  the  survivors  is  another  and  more  cheer- 
ful story.  For,  as  the  telegram  indicated,  not  all  were 
killed;  and  Mr.  Keyte  tells  us  how  nine  foreigners, 
of  whom  he  was  one  and  Mr.  Sowerby  the  leader — 
taking  iheir  lives  in  their  hands — set  out  to  reach 
and  bring  away — and  did  reach  and  bring  away  those 
— the  larger  number,  fortunately —  who  had  escaped. 

A  Bomb  Corps  was  enrolled  during  the  excitement 
that  followed  the  outbreak — for  Shensi  had  rebelled 
somewhat  irrespectively  of  its  neighbours,  and  anti- 
cipated  hostilities    from    Peking.     And    that  Bomb 
Corps  was,  as  Mr.  Keyte  happily  says,  "  at  once  fact 
and  illustration,  history  and  parable  ".    The  soldiers 
of  the  Bomb  Corps  were  provided  with  belts  containing 
several  pockets,  and  in  each  pocket  a  bomb.  Then 
these  walking  danger-zones  were  let  loose  in  the  ranks, 
with  no  safeguards  and  a  minimum  of  training.  If 
a  bomb-thrower  was  shot  "  there  was  devastation  all 
around  ".    Three  men  sit  talking,  and  one  lets  a  bomb 
fall ;   all  three  are  killed,  two  others  fatally  injured, 
and  a  sixth  wounded.     Truly  it  is  an  illustration — 
"an  embodiment  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  young 
revolutionaries.      Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
light-hearted  way  in  which  they  handled  dangerous 
forces  ".    They  undertook  the  pulling  down  of  the  old 
Government  with  a  light-heartedness  which  only  one 
who  knows  Young  China  can  appreciate.    "They  were 
without  experience,  heady  with  text-book  knowledge, 
inflamed  by  the  partisan  pamphlet.  .  .  .  They  had  a 
vague  idea  that  when  the  ground  was  cleared  they 
could  apply  a  Western  civilisation  and  a  Western  form 
of  Government  to  their  own  country  ;  but  whether  the 
country  was  able  or  willing  to  accept  and  digest  them 
was  a  question  few  had  ever  faced."  Enthusiasts 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  sym- 
pathy  with   some  ideal    Republic   may   correct  their 
impression  by  these  remarks.     Foreigners  who  know 
China  are  suspected,  by  such,  of  lack  of  sympathy  when 
they  view  askance  the  excursions  and  alarms  of  the 
noisy  agitators  and  callow  youths  who  have  thrown 
the  traditional  forms  and  machinery  of  Government 
into  the  melting-pot.      They  picture  to  themselves  a 
national  upheaval ;  but  Major  Pereira,  who  has  just 
returned    to    England   from    two    years'    travel  in 
Western  China,  discovered  no  such  enthusiasm.  He 
found  the  vast  majority  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  form 
of  Government.   All  that  the  farmer  and  labourer,  the 
honest  merchant  and  banker  ask  from  a  Government 
is  that  it  shall  maintain  decent  order  to  enable  them 
to  pursue  their  avocations  in  peace.  With  that  China 
— the  real  China — foreigners  have  infinite  sympathy. 
We  catch  glimpses  in  these  pages  of  the  natural  kind- 
liness of  the  peasant,  of  the  courtesy  and  efficiency — 
with  all  his  faults — of  the  old-fashioned  Mandarin.  The 
Revolution  upset  all  this,  and  produced  widespread  dis- 
order. Things  are  mending  somewhat ;  though  whether 
the  toiling  masses  are  likely  to  benefit  eventually  from 
the  change  seems  uncertain.  The  benefit  is,  at  any  rate, 
not  yet  apparent  to  the  naked  eye. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  FEDERALISM. 

"  The  Federal  Systems  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire."  By  A.  P.  Poley.  London : 
Pitman.    1913.    12s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  POLEY  has  struck  a  most  interesting  subject 
and  has  not  exhausted  it.  He  has  appreciated 
the  point  that  in  the  modern  world  Federalism  has 
become  a  political  principle  of  the  first  rank,  and  he 
has  brought  within  a  small  volume  an  account  of 
four  of  the  five  great  federal  systems  of  our  time. 
The  omission  of  any  reference  to  Germany,  which 
is  a  true  Federation  though  it  deliberately  pre- 
sents an  appearance  of  unity  to  the  outside  world,  is 
to  be  regretted.  But  what  is  more  regrettable  is  the 
absence  of  any  discussion  of  the  facts  so  compendiously 
set  out.  This  volume  demands  an  essay  on  Federalism, 
the  circumstances  which  give  it  birth,  the  difficulties 
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it  has  to  overcome,  and  above  all  its  prospects  of  per- 
manence as  an  example  of  political  synthesis.  There 
are  one  or  two  references  to  these  points  in  the  book, 
but  they  only  suffice  to  show  that  Mr.  Polcy  appreciates 
their  importance.  What  we  really  want  is  a  second 
volume,  and  Mr.  Poley  ought  to  write  it  himself.  Why 
should  he  let  somebody  else  get  the  credit  for  interpret- 
ing the  facts  which  he  has  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
compile?  Even  as  it  is  Mr.  Poley  has  given  us  plenty 
to  think  about.  There  is  for  example  the  question  of 
defining  a  Federation.  With  the  example  of  Germany 
prominently  before  them  most  Englishmen  would  say 
that  a  Federation  was  formed  when  a  number  of 
sovereign  States  created  a  joint  authority  over  all  of 
them  and  endowed  it  with  certain  powers.  Mr.  Poley 
makes  hay  of  this  definition.  Taking  a  very  pretty  legal 
point,  he  shows  it  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  United 
States — the  first  Federation  of  modern  times.  Mr. 
Poley's  point  is  this — that  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  are  not  and  never  have  been  sovereign  States. 
Before  1776  they  were  obviously  not  sovereign,  but 
their  independence  was  achieved  by  a  joint  act.  The 
Declaration  was  a  collective  document  and  the  Consti- 
tution was  built  upon  it.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  some 
casuistically  minded  mediaeval  authority  on  inter- 
national law  cannot  be  brought  back  to  earth  to  discuss 
the  precise  status  of  a  State  of  the  American  Union. 

If  the  first  Federation  is  puzzling,  so  is  the  last.  The 
component  States  of  the  South  African  Union  were,  of 
course,  not  sovereign  bodies.  But  they  were  autono- 
mous, and  the  purposes  for  which  they  federated  were 
clearly  within  the  limits  of  this  autonomy.  To  the  man 
in  the  street  the  South  African  Union  is  a  fine  example 
of  Federation,  but  Mr.  Poley  raises  doubt  whether  it 
is  really  a  Federation  at  all.  The  South  African  Con- 
stitution possesses  only  one  true  federal  characteristic — 
its  component  States  are  all  equally  represented  in  the 
Second  Chamber.  But  it  is  specifically  stated  that  the 
Union  has  power  to  alter  this  arrangement  after  ten 
years,  so  that  in  South  Africa  Federalism  appears  to 
be  no  more  than  a  phase  in  the  process  of  organic 
union.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say  the 
same  of  Federalism  in  the  United  States. 

The  crucial  difficulty  of  all  Federal  systems  is  the 
question  of  the  residue  of  sovereignty.  Whether  you 
assign  limited  powers  to  the  central  authority  or  limited 
powers  to  the  component  parts,  sooner  or  later  it  is 
bound  to  be  claimed  that  one  authority  is  trenching 
on  the  sphere  of  the  other.  The  claim  puts  the 
Federation  in  jeopardy.  If  the  parts  gain  the  day,  it 
disintegrates  into  a  loose  alliance  ;  if  the  central  autho- 
rity prevails,  it  becomes  tightened  into  an  organic 
Union.  Mr.  Poley  has  been  at  pains  to  indicate  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  four  Federations  have  pro- 
vided against  this  difficulty.  The  United  States  felt 
the  need  of  some  impartial  authority,  and  met  it  by 
the  creation  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  has 
generally  risen  to  the  level  of  its  opportunities,  and 
when  it  fails  to  adjust  the  law  to  popular  sentiment 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
if  possible  by  pacific  means,  if  not  by  civil  war.  Canada, 
in  dealing  with  the  like  problem,  has  taken  the  para- 
doxical course  of  exaggerating  fhe  difficulties.  By 
providing  that  the  spheres  of  the  provinces  and  of  the 
Dominion  shall  overlap  she  appears  to  have  made  con- 
flict certain.  But  she  has  created  two  solutions  of  the 
deadlock.  The  first  is  the  power  of  the  Dominion  to 
override  provincial  legislation,  the  second  the  power  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  override  Dominion  legisla- 
tion. On  paper  no  scheme  could  be  more  futile.  It 
would  be  easy  to  argue  that  neither  the  provinces  nor 
the  Dominion  had  any  real  powers  at  all.  Yet  the 
arrangement  works  very  well  because  of  the  good  sense 
of  the  men  who  work  it. 

Both  the  Australian  and  the  South  African  Constitu- 
tions have  taken  power  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
without  reference  to  the  Imperial  authorities.  In  both 
countries  the  main  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are 
only  effective  until  Parliament  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine.   But  whereas  in  South  Africa  the  discretion  of 


Parliament  is  unfettered,  in  Australia  it  requires  the 
sanction  of  a  referendum.  Mr.  Poley  is  clear  that  to 
the  constitutional  lawyer  anxious  to  find  out  how  far 
Federalism  suits  the  needs  of  modern  democracy  South 
Africa  has  little  to  teach.  But  then  South  Africa  is 
not  a  democratic  country.  The  patriarchal  concep- 
tions of  the  Dutch  have  found  expression  in  the  Con- 
stitution. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Poley  regards  the 
Australian  Constitution  as  a  model  instrument.  The 
politician  may  object  that  the  results  of  Australian 
referenda  are  negative.  Still,  that  only  means  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  come  for  the  Federation  to  enter  on 
its  next  stage  of  development.  It  may  be  from  an 
appreciation  of  this  that  Mr.  Poley  has  not  offered 
comment  on  his  facts. 


DIVORCE   AND  THE    ENGLISH  REFORMA- 
TION. 

"  English  Church  Law  and  Divorce."  Part  I.  by  Sir 
Lewis  Dibdin.  Part  II.  by  Sir  Charles  E.  H. 
Chadwyck-Healey.  London  :  Murray.  1912.  5s.  net. 

DIVORCE  in  the  modern  sense  (that  is  to  say  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond  by  the  decree 
of  a  Court)  was  never  legalised  in  England  until  the 
Divorce  Bill  passed  into  law  in  1856-7.  Prior  to  that 
date  divorce  in  the  old  canonical  sense  of  a  "  judicial 
separation  "  was  granted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts; 
but  permission  for  either  of  the  parties  so  separated  to 
re-marry  in  the  lifetime  of  the  other  could  only  be 
granted  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  In  other 
words,  the  English  law  knew  nothing  of  divorce  in  the 
modern  sense ;  but  Parliament  once  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  and  regularly  from  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
passed  private  Bills  enabling  certain  persons  to  con- 
tract marriages  which  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  con- 
demned as  bigamous  unions.  It  has  however  been 
frequently  stated  that  divorces  in  the  modern  sense 
were  in  fact  granted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for 
adultery  during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
that  the  practice  was  only  dropped  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth.  This  statement  was  set  down  as 
sober  history  in  the  Report  of  the  Divorce  Commission 
of  1853,  and  no  doubt  had  considerable  influence  in 
reconciling  Churchpeople  to  the  toleration  of  the  Divorce 
Act.  It  was  natural  that  it  should  be  repeated  before 
the  recent  Divorce  Commission.  On  this  occasion  how- 
ever its  accuracy  was  challenged,  and  the  first  part  of 
this  book,  which  is  written  by  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin,  is  based 
on  a  Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Commission  on 
the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

The  idea  that  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
either  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  or  of  Elizabeth  treated 
a  valid  marriage  as  dissoluble  on  the  ground  of  adul- 
tery of  one  of  the  parties  or  for  any  other  cause  is 
shown  to  be  a  pure  myth.  We  are  reminded  that  the 
direct  contrary  is  stated  by  Lord  Coke,  and  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  he,  the  greatest  lawyer  of  the  period, 
should  have  so  laid  down  the  law,  if  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  the  Courts  had  in  fact  been  dissolving 
marriages.  Still  the  attitude  of  the  age  to  divorce 
needs  explanation.  It  has  been  said  that  although 
this  Edwardine  ecclesiastical  code,  the  Reformatio 
Legum,  never  obtained  the  force  of  law,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts  in  early  Reformation  days  gave  effect 
to  its  provisions  in  the  matter  of  divorce.  The 
fact  is,  as  our  author  shows,  that  the  importance 
of  the  code  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Its 
chief  authors  were  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
in  a  minor  degree  Haddon.  Its  treatment  of  the 
divorce  question  represents  the  ideas  of  the  foreign 
reformers — especially  of  Martin  Bucer.  Allowing 
divorce  to  the  innocent  party  in  case  of  adultery  or 
desertion,  it  provides  for  the  guilty  spouse  the  punish- 
ment of  lifelong  imprisonment  or  banishment.  Other 
moral  offences  are  likewise  punished  as  crimes.  Such 
a  code,  as  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin  says,  was  an  impracticable 
proposal  for  the  England  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
indeed  of  any  other  time.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
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:ither  Parliament  nor  Convocation  approved,  and 
orthumberland  is  said  to  have  told  Cranmer  that 
>thing  should  be  done  to  give  effect  to  it.  It  was 
>ver  treated  seriously  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  by 
71  it  was  clear  that  any  further  modification  ol 
clesiastical  law  would  be  effected  by  Canon.  In 
ct  the  Church  of  England  received  its  new  code  of 
clesiastical  laws  in  the  Canons  of  1603.  These 
anons,  as  is  well  known,  prohibit  either  of  the  sepa- 
ted  parties  from  re-marrying  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
her,  and  require  a  bond  to  give  security  that  the  pro- 
bition  will  not  be  infringed.  The  Report  of  the 
ivorce  Commission  of  1853  however  urged  that  the 
ct  that  security  was  required  proved  that  the  marriage 
solemnised  would  be  valid.  Sir  Lewis  Dibdin  pulve- 
sesthe  argument.  As  the  law  stood,  the  most  lawless 
id  incestuous  connexion  formed  under  the  guise  of  a 
remony  of  marriage  could  not  be  effectively  annulled 
:cept  bv  a  sentence  pronounced  in  a  suit  brought  in 
e  lifetimes  of  both  the  parties  to  the  so-called 
arriage.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Court 
lould  take  every  precaution  possible  to  prevent  the 
■rformance  of  such  marriage  ceremonies. 
While,  however,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  retained  the 
d  Catholic  tradition  on  the  indissolubility  of  marriage, 
ie  opinions  of  Anglican  theologians  varied.  Sir  Lewis 
ts  on  the  views  of  many  of  our  leading  divines  during 
e  period  that  divides  Henry  VIII. 's  days  from  the 
estoration,  and  it  is  clear  that  while  men  like 
ndrewes,  Goodman,  and  apparently  Hooker  sup- 
irted  the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  supporters  of  the  view 
lat  adultery  dissolved  marriage  could  claim  not  merely 
yndale  and  Hooper,  but  Cosin  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
uch  a  divergence  in  theological  opinion  must  have 
laken  the  moral  sanction  of  the  law  in  a  licentious  and 
isettled  age  ;  but  perhaps  even  more  important  was 
ie  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  old  canon  law 
lies  as  to  consanguinity  and  affinity  in  relation  to 
arriage.  These  rules  enabled  many  marriages  to  be 
sclared  null  and  void.  Their  abolition  removed  the 
d  machinery  for  getting  rid  of  marriages  which  one 
r  other  party  desired  to  terminate.  There  was  there- 
<re  a  tendency  in  the  upper  classes  to  marry  in  defiance 
f  the  law  or  to  seek  the  aid  of  private  Acts  of  Parlia- 
lent.  The  interesting  Stawell  case,  for  the  true  ex- 
lanation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  C.  E.  H. 
hadwyck-Healey,  is  an  instance  of  the  one,  the 
'arr  case  an  example  of  the  other.  A  careful  study 
f  both  cases  leaves  no  doubt  that  if  the  national  con- 
:ience  had  fallen  away  from  the  Catholic  ideal  of 
larriage,  the  law  alike  of  Church  and  State  still  stood 
)r  the  higher  morality. 


NOVELS. 

The  Dominant  Race."    By  W.  H.  Adams.    London : 
Smith,  Elder.    1913.  6s. 

A  story  of  the  Gold  Coast,  obviously  written  by  one 
amiliar  with  the  country  (even  if  his  title-page  did  not 
ay  so),  and  equally  obviously  by  a  gentleman  and  a 
Svil  Servant  of  the  Empire  to  indicate  the  distance 
»f  its  relationship  to  life,  we  may  say  that  the  hero, 
ngaged  to  a  girl  at  home  who  suddenly  develops  a 
nania  for  Christian  Science,  undertakes  at  her  request 
>efore  he  leaves  for  the  Gold  Coast  that  he  will  never 
How  drug  or  medicine  to  pass  his  lips ;  further, 
hat  in  the  backwoods  of  the  Gold  Coast  he  discovers  a 
laiden  of  vague  parentage,  a  forest  virgin,  who  is 
et  so  possessed  of  propriety  that  she  only  meets  him 
nder  the  supervision  of  a  chaperon.  Of  course  the 
oung  man  gets  a  fever,  and  in  his  delirium  is  suitably 
lied  with  quinine  by  his  senior,  who,  subsequently 
mging  round  his  room,  finds  the  girl's  photograph, 
ecomes  enamoured,  goes  home  on  leave,  discovers  the 
riginal  of  the  photograph,  and  takes  an  opportunity 
•'.  calumniating  the  unwilling  and  unconscious  con- 
imer  of  quinine.  The  latter  meanwhile  has  an 
cciting  time  fighting  natives  and  half-breed  traitors  ; 
jid  of  course  all  ends  conventionally.    The  yarn  is  not 


badly  spun,  and  with  its  total  disregard  of  probabili- 
ties may  prove  adequate  entertainment  for  the  majority 
of  our  dominant  race. 

"The  Destroying  Angel."     By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
London :  Grant  Richards.    1913.  6s. 

This  is  of  America,  American.  A  critic  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  modern  Englishmen  approach  melo- 
drama with  a  half-smile,  but  that  Americans  welcome 
it  whole-heartedly  and  quite  seriously  ;  with  the  result 
that  they  usually  achieve  better  results.  This  is  full- 
blooded  high-class  five-act  melodrama,  with  brass 
orchestra  and  cinematograph  complete.  Withal,  a 
ripping  good  entertainment.  It  does  not  make  you 
think  ;  it  does  not  ask  you  to  feel  any  but  the  crudest 
and  most  primitive  emotions.  The  Destroying  Angel 
is  an  actress,  a  favourite  of  the  people,  who  continually 
makes  her  farewell  bow  to  them  on  her  approaching 
marriage,  which  is  continually  postponed  by  some 
tragedy  befalling  the  men  to  whom  she  is  continually 
engaged.  One  of  them,  the  hero  of  the  book,  happens 
to— but  no  ;  we  cannot  begin  to  attempt  to  compress 
the  myriad  incidents  of  this  story.  We  select  for 
particular  approval  the  midnight  chase  in  a  motor- 
boat  which  ends  in  an  almighty  smash  on  the  rocks 
of  an  island  containing  a  deserted  farm-house  in  which 
the  hero  encourages  the  lady  who — once  more,  we  are 
unequal  to  it.  There  is  a  midnight  wedding,  a  mid- 
night prowler,  a  midnight  suicide ;  a  new  detective, 
a  mysterious  man  among  the  sandhills,  and  a  capital 
Chinese  cook.  It  is  all  appallingly  up  to  date,  and  the 
writing  coruscates  with  crisp  sparkles  of  contemporary 
American  epigram.  It  is  not  a  book  which  a  weary 
man  should  take  up  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work,  for 
it  will  thoroughly  exhaust  him ;  but  after  a  week's 
careful  dieting  and  a  run  before  breakfast,  a  fairly 
strong  mind  may  grapple  with  it. 

"  Patchwork  Comedy."   By  Humfrey  Jordan.  London: 
Putnam.    1913.  6s. 

A  grateful  reader,  closing  Mr.  Jordan's  new  book 
with  a  sigh  of  sated  pleasure,  exclaims  against  the 
inadequacy  of  the  title  ;  but  when  the  sense  of  excite- 
ment has  been  allowed  to  diffuse,  the  critical  faculty 
must  admit  a  certain  justification  for  the  author's 
modest  label  of  his  work.  But  it  would  have  been 
equally  justifiable,  and  much  better  business,  in  our 
opinion,  to  have  claimed  more ;  for  this  story  of 
modern  life  has  many  remarkable  merits.  The  fable 
is  nothing  out  of  the  common ;  an  ancient  English 
house  of  decent  ancestry  stand  in  danger  of  a  black- 
mailer, who  has  got  wind  of  a  tragic  episode  that 
stains  their  honour,  and  knows  that  they  are  proud 
enough  and  rich  enough  to  be  worth  bleeding.  The 
character-drawing  is  very  able,  though  few  of  the 
types  presented  are  original ;  and  the  neat  arrange- 
ment of  the  episodes,  disposed  so  as  to  bring  out 
their  effects  upon  the  development  of  the  dramatis 
personam,  does  no  violence  to  their  probability  or  pro- 
bable sequence.  Lastly,  the  writing  itself  is  notably 
good ;  we  have  no  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Jordan's  work,  but  we  congratulate  him  and  ourselves, 
for  in  future  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  down  to  a 
book  bearing  his  name  in  full  confidence  that  our 
pleasure  in  the  story  will  not  be  constantly  marred 
by  weak  thought,  redundant  verbiage,  or  poor  phrase- 
ology. Despite  such  technical  merits,  the  book  fails 
as  literature  simply  because  it  is  only  a  good  story 
and  has  no  central  idea  ;  it  paints  people  and  things 
admirably,  but  it  has  no  unity  of  purpose.  Therefore, 
while  it  is  a  book  which  provides  good  pastime,  it  is 
not  good  company  for  longer  than  the  first  reading.  If 
Mr.  Jordan  will  aim  higher,  his  obvious  powers  should 
bring  him  real  achievement. 

"The  Gay  Rebellion."     By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
London :  Appleton.    1913.  6s. 

This  is  a  fantasia  by  an  eminent  American  novelist, 
describing  an  imaginary  campaign  on  the  part  of 
American    womanhood   to    revolt   against  masculine 
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domination,  and  lo  institute  a  process  of  forcible  breed- 
ing, on  an  eugenic  principle.  Beautiful  and  un- 
blemished young  women  of  the  best  Gibson  type  form 
themselves  into  ring-fenced  communities,  and  hunt 
strapping  young  men  with  nets,  until  about  half-way 
through  the  book;  at  which  point  the  author, 
apparently  shirking  the  issue,  switches  off  and  narrates 
collateral  incidents.  These  are  quite  well  told, 
especially  the  one  about  the  lame  telegraph-girl ;  the 
setting  of  this  story  may  be  succinctly  stated  by  saying 
that  hard  by  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak  sings  in  the 
balsam  tree.  The  whole  book  is  of  course  silly  and 
conventional  ;  but  it  is  written  with  such  ease  and 
humour  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  as  angry  as 
one  should.  The  first  part  of  the  story,  which  narrates 
how  a  newspaper-proprietor  sent  his  subordinates  out 
to  "  cover  "  the  "  story  "  of  four  young  handsome  lost 
men,  is  a  treasure-house  of  American  journalistic 
terminology.    Hut  it  doesn't  make  a  book. 

"  In  the  Grip  of  Destiny."    By  Charles  E.  Sterrey. 
London:  Allen.    1913.  6s. 

This  is  a  romance  which  will  carry  the  reader  to  the 
end  only  if,  in  the  first  place,  he  manages  to  surmount 
the  alarming  fence  erected  by  the  first  chapter,  which 
seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  plot,  and  if,  in 
the  second  place,  he  can  plough  through  the  melo- 
dramatic inanities  of  the  earlier  chapters,  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  purport  of  the  first  chapter  begins 
to  glimmer  through  the  haze.  After  that,  the  rapid 
sequence  of  quite  unlikely  but  undeniably  thrilling 
episodes  will  induce  him  to  turn  the  pages  rapidly.  The 
story  is  chiefly  concerned  with  a  mysterious  secret 
society  of  avengers,  who  seem  to  have  their  source  in 
Russia.  There  is  at  least  one  robbery  and  a  couple  of 
murders. 

"  Detained  by  the  King."    By  Arthur  Maltby.   London  : 
Ham-Smith.    1913.  6s. 

A  triumphantly  unreal  romance,  founded  on  the  his- 
tory of  Monmouth's  rebellion  and  the  famous  "  holding- 
up  "  of  the  mail  by  Lady  Grizel  Cochrane.  The  veri- 
similitude of  the  style  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing speech  by  an  old  Scottish  wise-woman  :  "  Vampires 
are  the  spirits  of  men,  or,  maybe,  women,  whose  lives 
on  earth  were  of  such  appalling  wickedness  that  even 
the  gates  of  hell  are  closed  against  them.  The  God- 
like spark,  born  of  the  Infinite,  becomes  quiescent;  the 
animal  instinct  becomes  a  restless  spirit  haunting  this 
earth  and  hovering  around  its  mortal  body  ".  The 
tale  has  not  enlightened  or  entertained  us,  nor  thrown 
fresh  light  upon  a  period  of  history. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"India  and  the  Indians."    By  the  Rev.  X.  F.  Elwin.  London: 
Murray.    1913.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Mi-.  Elwin's  "India  and  the  Indians"  is  written,  of 
course,  from  the  missionary  point  of  view,  Mr.  Elwin  being 
a  Church  of  England  missionary.  He  is  often  not  quite  fair 
to  those  who  in  doctrine  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  and 
accuses  them  of  poaching  on  his  preserves ;  but  these  are 
discursions  into  white  man's  land,  and  when  he  is  writing 
of  the  Indians  themselves  he  is  less  pugnacious.  Though  in 
many  cases  he  seems  rather  ingenuously  to  swallow  whole  the 
tales  of  the  native  convert,  he  also  on  occasions  observes 
shrewdly  native  customs  and  tells  what  he  thinks  of  them. 
He,  together  with  most  other  modern  writers,  has  pretty 
strong  views  as  to  the  bribe-taking  capacities  of  the 
average  native  official!  His  account  of  cricket  "as 
she  is  played "  by  the  Indian  boy  is  diverting;  so 
is  his  comment  (vide  page  139)  on  the  similarity  between 
Ind  ian  festal  enjoyments  and  those  of  the  fashionable  world 
in  England — both  begin  in  the  evening  and  last  all  night,  and 
both  require  bands  !  His  statement  that  the  catholicity  of 
the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  enables  it  to  supply  "the 
needs  of  all  nations"  is  an  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  wholehearted  loyalty  of  Mr.  Elwin's  own  belief 
in  his  own  faith,  for  the  propagation  of  which  he  is 
spending  his  life  in  Poona  and  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  some  illustrations,  mostly  of  "native  Christians",  in 


the  book,  and  there  are  some  practical  hints  to  missionaries 
which  Englishmen  not  missionaries  mijdit  also  profit  by. 
Altogether  "India  and  the  Indians"  is  quite  a  book  to 

read. 

"Twelve   8cots  Trials."     By  William  Boaghead.  Edinburgh: 
Green.    1913.    7*.  6d. 

.Mr.  Koughcad,  an  able  Scottish  lawyer,  has  won  a 
reputation  for  his  talent  in  the  kind  of  work  of  which  these 
trials  are  so  excellent  an  example.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
claimed  him  as  a  fellow-student  of  legal  and  historical 
mysteries,  and  these  "criminal  biographies"  were  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Lang;  they  were  read  by  him  in  manuscript, 
and  he  had  intended  to  write  an  Introduction.  They  are 
not  edited  reports,  but  studies  by  Mr.  Roughead  based  upon 
the  facts,  the  personages,  and  the  times  of  the  particular 
t  rials.  Most  of  them  owe  very  much  of  their  interest  to  Scot- 
tish historical,  legendary,  and  traditional  events,  and  to  public 
and  family  episodes  and  personages  which  give  a  picturesque 
and  more  than  a  forensic  environment  to  the  actual  trial. 
Mr.  Roughead  is,  in  short,  as  much  antiquary  as  student 
of  criminology,  and  he  has  a  literary  taste  which  avoids 
the  unnecessarily  sordid  and  brutal.  None  of  these  trials 
is  hackneyed  ;  they  are  all  unfamiliar  and  of  first  impres- 
sion. 

"A  British  Borderland."      By  Captain  H.  A.  Wilson.  London: 
Hurray.    1913.    12s.  net. 

In  writing  this  book  on  Equatorial  Africa,  Captain  Wilson 
frankly  admits  that  he  is  "  badly  bitten  with  the  prevalent 
malady — the  ink-erupting  epidemic  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury", and  is  merely  adding  one  more  to  the  numberless 
books  which  tell  us  all  about  the  East  African  Protectorate, 
its  big-game  shooting,  its  natives,  and  its  opportunities  for 
settlement  by  the  white  man.  Captain  Wilson  has,  however, 
an  excuse  which  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  majority  of  the 
authors  of  books  on  East  Africa.  He  spent  five  years  in 
the  country  with  the  King's  African  Rifles,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the.  country  along  the  line  of  the  Uganda  rail- 
way was  only  beginning  to  be  overrun  by  the  tourist.  The 
book,  therefore,  has  a  certain  historical  value :  it  serves 
to  mark  the  progress  East  Africa  is  making.  Not  even 
Nairobi  is  the  primitive  place  it  was  when  Captain  Wilson 
arrived  there  in  1902,  and  much  of  the  country  which  he 
assisted  to  bring  under  British  control  is,  if  not  quite  as 
well  known  as  some  places  in  England,  as  he  suggests,  at 
least  not  wholly  unfamiliar  by  name.  Captain  Wilson's 
pages  may  be  read  with  profit  for  the  account  they  give 
of  pioneering  work  in  this  British  borderland  ;  his  reflexions 
on  the  chances  of  successful  settlement  are  sane;  and  his 
ethics  of  shikari  may  usefully  be  studied  by  ex-Presidents 
and  lesser  folk  who  may  be  thinking  of  undertaking  so-called 
sporting  expeditions  to  East  Africa. 

"Confessions  of  a  Tenderfoot."    By  Balph  Stock.    London:  Grant 
Bichards.    10s.  6d.  net.  1913. 

This  "  true  and  unvarnished  account  of  his  world  wander- 
ings "  by  a  tenderfoot  is  full  of  good  stuff  gathered  from 
experience  in  many  lands.  It  is  enlivened  by  a  goodly 
number  of  anecdotes,  and  some  of  the  adventures  are  quite 
thrilling.  Whether  the  account  is  embellished  or  a  faithful 
record  of  actual  happenings  does  not  particularly  matter. 
The  impression  it  affords  of  life  in  wild  lands  is  unchal- 
lengeable, and  those  who  regard  new  countries  as  superior 
to  old  will  find  scattered  through  these  pages  some  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  In  more  than  one  place  Mr.  Stock  refers 
to  the  slums  of  Colonial  cities,  and  compares  them  with 
the  slums  of  London — to  the  advantage  of  London.  The 
photographs  with  which  the  book  is  illustrated  are  many  and. 
excellent. 

"The  Psychology  of  Revolution."    By  Gustave  Le  Bon.  London: 
Fisher  Unwin.    1913.    10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Bernard  Miall  of  a  new 
work  by  M.  Le  Bon  which  applies  the  well-known  theories 
which  he  has  expounded  in  several  books,  notably  "The  il 
Crowd:  a  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind".    He  finds  in  the  t 
French  Revolution  and  the  Reformation  abundant  illus- 
trations of  his  principle  that  revolutions  are  the  reverse  t 
of  rational  movements,  and  their  chief  feature  a  letting  k 
loose  of  primitive  savagery  unrestrained  by  custom  and  jji 
religion  which  alone  have  any  restraint  over  the  mind  of  m 
the  masses.     The    book    is    principally    a    contemptuous  l»a 
criticism  on  the  r<  Crowd  "  theory  of  the  great  Assemblies,  p 
Convention  and  Directory,  and  the  personages  who  have 
been  glorified  by  Republican    Frenchmen.     They  ruined 
France,  which  was  only  saved  by  Napoleon  putting  an 
end  to  their  speechifying  about  the  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  they  had  outraged  in  all  their  actions.    M.  Le  :j; 
Bon  is  not  a  partisan,  however,  and  he  admits  certain  ?• 
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uiefits  from  the  Revolution  which  Napoleon  made  per- 
anent.  He  has  no  qualities  of  style ;  he  exploits  his 
iychology  too  laboriously  ;  and  he  is  too  assertive  about 
s  supposed  originality  of  view ;  but  his  material  is 
.teresting  though  rather  amorphous. 

Verdi."     By   Sir  Alexander    Mackenzie.     "  Meyerbeer."  By 
Arthur  Hervey.    London  :  Jack.    1913.    Is.  6d.  net  each. 

These  two  contributions  to  Messrs.  Jack's  "  Masterpieces 

Music"  show  a  deplorable  falling  off  from  the  standard 
t  up  by  the  earlier  issues.  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  Sir 
rederic  Cowen,  and  Mr.  Clutsam  wrote  ably  and  interest- 
Lgly  on  their  respective  subjects,  and  the  musical  examples 
their  chosen  composers  were  worth  reprinting.  Sir 
lexander  Mackenzie's  "Verdi"  does  not  contain  an 
luminating  sentence.  Sir  Alexander  does  indeed  try 
>  be  smart  at  times,  and  one  recognises  the  voice  of  the 
;ot  who  jokes  "  wi'  deeficulty".  Verdi's  first  opera,  he 
marks,  was  produced  in  1839,  and — "  reverse  the  figures" — 
ie  last  in  1893.  We  have  tried  "  reversing  "  1839,  and  the 
suit  is  9381.    Mr.  Hervey  is  an  able  critic,  but  he  seems 

have  accepted  the  commission  to  write  on  Meyerbeer  in  the 
drit  of  counsel  who  takes  a  brief  to  argue  a  forlorn  case, 
'hile  conceding  that  his  hero  pandered  sadly  to  the  vulgar 
>petite,  he  endeavours  to  persuade  us  that  the  composer 

"The  Huguenots"  was,  all  the  same,  a  great  and  good 
an,  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  so  on.  The  facts  are  well 
lough  known  nowadays,  and  we  need  hardly  contradict  Mr. 
ervey  ;  but  surely  he  must  realise  that  he  lays  himself 
ider  suspicion  of  pulling  the  public  leg.    The  music  pages 

both  books  are  not  by  any  means  "  masterpieces  of  music  ", 
it  mainly  arrangements  of  the  composers'  most  jjaltry  and 
>pular  pieces.  The  frontispieces  are  excellent ;  but  the 
lmerous  woodcuts  are  crude,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  a  penny 
•eadful.  We  trust  Mr.  Hatzfeld,  the  editor,  will  look  to 
is,  and  also  secure  more  inspiring  stuff  for  his  letterpress. 

The  Death  and  Resurrection  of  the  Musical  Festival."  By 
Rutland  Boughton.    Loudon :  Reeves.    1913.    Is.  net. 

In  this  little  pamphlet — the  price  of  which  is  rather  high— 
r.  Boughton  states  a  fact  which  every  serious  critic  has 
srceived  for  a  long  time :  that  the  provincial  musical 
stival  is  a  dead  and  bygone  thing,  a  farcical  pretentious 
mnant  of  the  Dark  Ages  of  music  in  England.  As  much, 
id  more,  has  been  said  in  the  Satukday  Review  any  time 
iese  twenty  years.  The  festivals  have  not  in  the  last 
mdred  years  brought  to  light  a  single  composition  of  first- 
.te  importance,  unless  we  allow  "Elijah"  and  "The 
pectre's  Bride"  to  pass;  for  certainly  rubbish  like 
The  Redemption  "  or  such  industrious,  mediocre  stuff  as 
The  Rose  of  Sharon"  cannot  be  placed  in  that  category, 
lie  performances  themselves  never  reached  a  high  level,  and 
iring  later  years  became  deplorable.  Mr.  Boughton's  idea 
that  these  old-fashioned  festivals  should  be  superseded  by 
mpetition  festivals.  As  these  affairs  are  conducted  at 
resent,  nothing  can  be  said  in  their  favour :  without  being 
.  the  least  superior,  we  do  not  anticipate  anything  fine  in 
eative  or  interpretative  art  from  the  raw  yokels  or  mill- 
mds  who  provide  their  friends  with  an  indoor  substitute 
r  a  football  match.  The  improvements  suggested  for  the 
iture  seem  a  little,  or  more  than  a  little,  impracticable, 
pi,  the  booklet  is  well  worth  reading  and  thinking  about, 
i  is  an  honest  and  enthusiastic  endeavour  to  grapple  with 
big  subject.  The  old  style  of  festival  is  dead,  and  the 
•oblem  is  how  to  make  artistic  use  of  the  new  style.  If  by 
ly  means  these  competitions,  now  threatening  to  grow  into 
nuisance,  can  be  changed  from  their  sporting  character  to 
genuinely  musical  one,  so  much  the  better  ;  and  we  shall 
*  glad  if  one  of  the  innumerable  committees  will  experi- 
ent  on  Mr.  Boughton's  lines. 

Master  Works  of  Bichard   Wagner."    By  Bichard  Dunning 
Gribble.    London:  Everett.    1913  10s.6d.net. 

This  is  rather  an  expensive  form  of  the  ordinary  analysis 
Wagner's  operas.  What  is  wanted  is  a  new,  or  at  any 
te  consistent,  view,  not  the  mere  hack-work  which  consists 
the  old  stale  truisms  and  fallacies.  Wagner's  accomplish- 
ent  was  stupendous,  and  he  has  been  long  enough  dead  to 
table  an  author  to  see  precisely  what  that  accomplishment 
is.  We  have  given  up  talking  of  Wagner  as  a  teacher  of 
:hopenhauer,  and  it  is  time  to  regard  him  more  seriously 
;  a  great  artist.  That  is  all  he  was,  and  no  man  could  be 
are. 


THE    JULY  REVIEWS. 

Lord  Cromer  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  makes  the 
llamovitch  case  an  excuse  for  discussing  the  Capitulations 
1  Egypt.  He  breaks  through  the  reticence  which  he  has 
[served  for  six  years  because  there  appears  now  to  be  some 


prospect  that  "the  main  reform  which  is  required  to  render 
the  Government  and  administration  of  Egypt  efficient  will  be 
seriously  considered  ".  The  handing  over  of  Adamovitch  to 
the  Russian  Consular  authorities  has,  he  says,  touched  one  of 
the  most  tender  points  in  the  English  political  conscience, 
and  he  finds  in  many  instances  strong  grounds  for  holding 
that  "  the  time  has  come  for  reforming  the  system  known 
as  that  of  the  Capitulations".  His  statement  of  the  case, 
brief  though  it  necessarily  is  within  the  limits  of  an  article, 
seems  to  show  that  the  obstacles  to  reform  are  not  insuperable. 
He  thinks  a  change  might  be  made  which  would  secure 
the  protection  of  all  legitimate  European  interests  and  meet 
the  views  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  at  the  same  time.  He 
proposes  that  the  powers  of  Europe  should  vest  in  the  British 
Government  the  legislative  rights  which  they  now  exercise 
separately,  that  a  Eurojiean  legislative  chamber  should  be 
created  for  enacting  the  laws  to  which  Europeans  would  be 
amenable,  and  that  a  second  chamber  of  Egyptians  should 
deal  with  native  problems.  The  objections  to  two  chambers 
differently  composed  dealing  with  separate  classes  of  the 
community  he  brushes  aside,  and  he  would  cheerfully  add 
this  new  anomaly  to  "the  many  strange  institutions  which 
exist  in  the  Land  of  Paradox  ".  Whether  this  or  some  other 
scheme  were  adopted,  his  main  point  is  that  some  plan  must 
be  devised  which  shall  take  the  place  of  "  the  present 
Egyptian  system  of  legislation  by  diplomacy".  Incidentally 
Lord  Cromer  gives  us  a  few  autobiographical  notes. 

In  an  article  on  Constructive  Imi.erialism,  devoted  mainly 
to  some  interesting  reflexions  on  Lord  Milner's  book,  Mr. 
Sidney  Low  in  the  "Fortnightly  "  reminds  us  of  the  dangers 
of  laissez  faire.  "  Constitutions  do  not  always  grow  if  left 
to  themselves  any  more  than  hybrid  orchids."  He  points 
out  that  "  the  reaction  from  the  old  Downing  Street  policy 
of  interference  and  dictation  has  gone  to  such  lengths  that 
we  hardly  now  dare  talk  of  consolidating  the  Empire  for 
fear  we  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  one  or  other  of  our 
'fierce  democracies'  beyond  the  seas".  That  attitude  is, 
of  course,  the  direct  outcome  of  the  separatist  ideas  which 
obtained  when  the  Colonies  were  given  self-government. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  first  among  public  men  to  recog- 
nise the  folly  of  conferring  autonomy  on  the  Colonies  without 
making  it  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  Imperial  consolidation. 
Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  also  in  the  "Fortnightly",  says  that 
to-day  the  ideas  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  are  now  becoming 
IJractical  Imperial  politics,  thanks  to  the  Dominions  them- 
selves. "  The  policy  which  Lord  Eeaconsfield  regarded  as  a 
lost  cause  forty  years  ago,  owing  to  the  supineness  and 
lack  of  political  wisdom  of  those  who  directed  the  ship  of 
State  in  the  early  period  of  Imperial  evolution,  has  become 
the  policy  of  the  Dominions,  but  the  Mother  Country  stands 
aloof."  If  there  is  no  real  partnership  in  defence  the  ex- 
planation, Mr.  Hurd  says,  is  that  we  have  no  partnership 
in  trade  or  in  co_unc.il.  Therefore  the  Dominions  "are 
adopting  policies  of  their  own  distinctive  from  ours  ".  The 
problem  threatens  to  become  more  complicated  with  the 
growing  sense  of  nationhood  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions 
and  the  utter  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Mr.  Arthur  Hawkes,  of  Toronto,  has  an  article 
in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  on  "The  Canadian  Dead- 
lock ' '  wheh  hardly  makes  pleasant  reading,  because,  whilst 
its  loyalty  to  the  Empire  is  unchallengeable,  it  lends  support 
to  the  idea  of  the  little  Canadian  navy  as  opposed  to  the 
policy  embodied  in  Mr.  Borden's  direct  contribution  to 
Imperial  defence.  Mr.  Hawkes  was  apparently  a  Bordenite 
when  Mr.  Borden  was  in  Opposition,  but  he  maintains  that 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Foster  have  gone  back  on  the 
attitude  they  ado})ted  in  1909.  He  forgets  that  Mr.  Borden 
adopted  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Bill  which  the  Senate 
would  not  pass,  only  after  long  and  anxious  investiga- 
tion and  consultation  with  the  Admiralty.  Mr. 
Borden  has  taken  an  ImjDerial  line  because  he  sees 
that  the  Canadian  line  would  be  mere  naval  futility, 
and  he  has  not  hesitated  to  do  so  though  he  has 
to  reckon  with  certain  Canadian  prejudices,  arising  out  of 
ignorance  of  what  naval  defence  really  means.  Mr.  Hawkes 
seems  to  think  that  in  the  Borden  policy  there  is  a  tendency 
to  force  Canada  into  accepting  a  position  which  she  has 
outgrown.  If  Canada's  idea  of  nationhood  within  the 
Empire  is  not  entirely  compatible  with  Mr.  Borden's  naval 
proposals,  the  sooner  she  and  Mr.  Hawkes  study  the 
problem  from  the  larger  point  of  view  the  better.  Perhaps, 
however,  Mr.  Borden  has  gauged  Canadian  opinion  more 
closely  than  Mr.  Hawkes.  It  is  at  any  rate  satisfactory  to 
have  Mr.  Hawkes'  assurance  that  "whatever  the  Senate 
did  cannot  be  of  fatal  import  to  the  Empire  ".  A  very  diffe- 
rent impression  from  that  left  by  Mr.  Hawkes  is  conveyed 
by  Professor  Leacock,  of  Montreal,  in  the  "National". 
He  has  no  doubt  that  if  the  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  Canada  had  been  followed  the  Borden  policy 
would  have  been  overwhelmingly  approved,  and  the  Senate 
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would  not  have  been  allowed  to  make  the  Dominion  look 
ridiculous. 

The  "National"  returns  to  the  Marconi  business  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  devotes  many  notes  and  live  articles 
to  the  subject.  It  still  demands  that  Mr.  Asquith  and 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  have  not  been  called  should  be 
invited  to  declare  on  oath  that  they  were  not  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  any  Marconi  Company  during 
the  negotiations  between  the  company  and  the  Post  Office. 
"  Blackwood  "  regrets  that  Ministers  have  not  frankly  and 
fully  apologised  and  expressed  genuine  regret,  because  "the 
contumacy  of  the  Government  can  have  but  one  it  suit  an 
endless  discussion  of  a  tiresome  and  still  mysterious  affair  ". 
In  the  "Contemporary"  Mr.  Harold  Spender  asks,  "Will 
the  Government  survive?"  He  thinks  the  probability  is 
the  Liberals  will  resist  and  overpower  the  Opposition  attack, 
and  barring  incidents  will  be  victorious  on  the  defensive. 
"But  will  they  be  abje  to  resume  the  aggressive?"  His 
hope  is  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who,  "  urged  by  his  party 
instead  of  being  held  back,  and  now  at  last  extricating  him- 
self from  the  poisonous  entanglement  of  Marconi  slander,  is 
preparing  to  take  the  field".  Among  the  miscellaneous 
articles  in  the  "  National"  is  one  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland on  the  Local  Government  Board  and  Housing  which 
Mr.  Burns  may  read  with  both  interest  and  profit.  It  is  a 
sharp  and  authoritative  criticism  of  the  Board's  recent 
memorandum.  "Nobody",  concludes  the  Duke,  "expects 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  know  any- 
thing about  cottage  building,  but  we  have  a  right  to  look  to 
him  to  select  someone  who  does  to  frame  a  document  such  as 
we  have  been  considering  before  he  issues  it  with  his 
imprimatur  ". 

In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  M.  Georges  Chatterton-Hill 
writes  of  "  The  Reawakening  of  France  ".  His  article  is 
a  close  study  of  the  groups,  societies,  parties,  and  men  who 
are  leading  France  in  a  crusade  to  re-establish  "catholic 
traditions".  Chief  of  these  is  the  "Action  francaise" 
(of  which  M.  Chatterton-Hill  gives  a  most  interesting 
account)  and  the  Sillon.  "However  greatly  the  methods  of 
these  organisations  differ",  he  tells  us,  "  their  aim  is  in  one 
respect  identical— namely,  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tions of  France.  The  policy  of  anticlericalism  and  of 
dechristianisation  is  as  resolutely  opposed  by  the  politicians 
of  the  Action  francaise  as  by  the  orthodox  believers  of  the 
Sillon  and  the  Semaines  sociales.  To  fight  against  the 
Church  signifies,  for  the  Action  franfaise,  to  fight  against 
the  Fatherland  ;  to  seek  to  destroy  the  Church  means 
to  endeavour  to  rob  the  nation  of  an  essential  part  of  the 
latter's  moral  patrimony  ". 

The  "Fortnightly  Review"  is  the  theatre's  very  good 
friend.  Of  fifteen  articles  this  July  five  are  about  the 
theatre.  Mr.  Courtney  continues  to  discuss  "realistic" 
drama.  Mr.  Littlewood  asks,  apropos  of  the  Macready 
diaries  and  the  retirement  of  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robert- 
son, whether  it  is  really  possible  for  a  man  of  intellect  to  be 
satisfied  with  acting  as  a  fine  art.  Mr.  C.  A.  Harris  con- 
tributes a  eulogy  of  Richard  Wagner.  Mr.  P.  P.  Howe 
examines  the  craftsmanship  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Macdonald  discusses  French  life  and  the  French  stage, 
with  especial  reference  to  Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild. 

Mr.  Courtney  reaches  the  really  modern  peoj>le  in  his  third 
article — he  discusses  Hankin,  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Houghton.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  accept  his  definition  of  "  realism  ",  or  to 
follow  very  clearly  his  argument.  Now  we  begin  to  quarrel 
with  his  instances.  Perhaps  our  difficulty  is  best  explained 
in  Mr.  Courtney's  final  sentence,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett's  "The  Great  Adventure "  "and  "Mile- 
stones", "  which,  though  they  may  have  the  realistic  manner, 
no  one  would  call  realistic  dramas  ".  We  cannot  in  the  least 
understand  how  a  drama  can  have  the  realistic  manner, 
and  yet  not  be  a  realistic  drama.  Mr.  Littlewood  upon 
' '  Intellect  and  the  Actor ' '  is  good  reading.  He  under- 
stands the  theatre,  and  writes  persuasively.  We  would 
quote  entire  his  paragraph  upon  the  similarity  of  Macready 
and  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson:  "Sir  Johnston  is 
retiring  at  an  age  within  two  years  of  that  at  which 
Macready  himself  threw  off  the  shackles  of  theatrical  success 
— an  age  when  intellectual  power  is  at  its  height.  In  many 
traditional  respects  Sir  Johnston  is  Macready' s  lineal  suc- 
cessor. Old  playgoers  still  point  to  similarities  of  tempera- 
ment and  method.  Like  Macready,  Sir  Johnston  is 
essentially  a  student — a  scholar  of  wide  culture,  with  fully- 
nurtured  artistic  interests  in  other  directions  than  that  of 
the  stage.  Like  Macready,  too,  he  has  been  gifted  by  nature 
with  expressiveness  of  feature,  grace  of  bearing,  a  voice  of 
singular  range  and  beauty — a  physique,  in  short,  that  has 
helped  to  mark  him  out  as  an  actor  of  rich  and  appropriate 
equipment  as  well  as  of  genius.    Like  Macready,  he  was  a 


public-school  boy,  and  represents  socially  our  most  treasured 
upper  middle-class  ideals". 

.Mr.  ('.  A.  Harris  writes  eloquently,  and  not  extravagantly, 
about  Wagner.  Upon  Wagner's  music  ho  writes  with  love 
and  knowledge  ;  but  he  refuses  to  believe  with  Wagner  that 
"  all  the  arts  have  run  their  course  as  separate  crafts  ".  it 
is  the  more  surprising  that  Mr.  Harris  takes  Wagner  very 
seriously  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher.  Mr.  1*.  1'.  Howo 
on  the  theatre  is  always  interesting.  He  writes  well  for  one 
tiling — better  than  we  are  led  to  expect  of  a  practising 
dramatic  critic.  His  criticism  is  lively  with  instances;  and 
most  of  his  best  points  are  points  made  about  particular 

passages  of  particular  plays.  A  little  more  driving-power — ■ 
a  really  urgent  theme  that  does  not  lag  by  the  way  or  get 
lost  in  pen-prick  minutiae — is  what  this  article  chiefly  lacks. 
It  rather  gives  the  impression  of  a  thesis  taken  as  an  excuse 
for  writing  about  Mr.  Shaw  and  quoting  bits  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
plays.  Mr.  Howe's  individual  judgment — his  placing  cf 
Mr.  Shaw's  plays  in  merit — is  remarkably  just  and  happy. 

In  the  "  British  Review"  Mr.  H.  M.  Wallis  has  a  tren- 
chant little  article  on  the  story  of  Modern  Bulgaria  ;  in 
the  "  Cornhill "  Sir  John  Laughton  has  some  interesting 
notes  on  the  shortcomings  of  historians  in  dealing  with 
the  Navy  and  the  influence  of  its  work  in  war  time  ;  in 
the  "  Imprint  "  are  some  fine  reproductions  in  photogravure 
illustrating  an  article  on  pioneers  of  the  art,  by  Mr.  Donald 
Cameron-Swan;  in  the  "  World's  Work"  Mr.  F.  A.  Talbot 
sets  out  some  of  the  recent  triumphs  of  the  motor  car — a 
quite  remarkable  record,  the  extent  and  variety  of  which 
is  not  generally  understood. 

The  best  thing  in  the  "English  Church  Review"  is  an 
appreciation  of  Bishop  Paget  by  Miss  E.  M.  Macgregor  ; 
yet  in  recording  his  many-sided  ability  the  writer  forgets  to 
mention  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  after-dinner  speakers  in 
England.  There  is  a  learned  article  by  the  Editor  on 
"  Distinctive  Types  of  Catholicism  in  East  and  West",  and 
some  quite  short  essays  on  Christian  optimism,  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  and  the  use  of  metaphor  in  religious  teaching. 
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Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman : 

Hie  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Business  transacted  by  the  Company : — 

(i)   LIFE    INSURANCE,   with   and   without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies  are  also  granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.— With-Profit  Life  Policies  effected  this 
rear  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  one  year's  bonus  as  at 
[ist  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial  Valuation  falls  to 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(5) 

(6) 


)e  made. 


ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


THE  "DESIRABLE"  POLICY 
FOR  MOTORISTS 

is  specially  drafted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  owners  of 

HIGH-CLASS  CARS 

who  are  invited  to  obtain  particulars  from  the 

LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  &  GENERAL 

Assurance  Association,  Limited, 
66  &  67  GORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
3hief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


I.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

i.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

ion.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

iir  John  Jardinb,  K.C.I. E.,  M.P. 


C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B,, 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
issured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
leath  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  of 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE. — Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)   -    £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS : 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term. 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  Julv  7th,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  valuable  PRINTED  BOOKS,  Autograph  Letters,  and  Illuminated  and 
other  Manuscripts,  including  the  Library  of  the  late  BRAM  STOKER,  Esq.,  and 
other  properties. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
MODERN  ETCHINGS,  ENGRAVINGS,  and  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  7th,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  MODERN 
ETCHINGS,  ENGRAVINGS,  and  DRAWINGS  from  various  sources  and 
collections. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE    FINE  COLLECTION   OF   POSTAGE  STAMPS, 
the  property  of  T.  R.  B.  ELLIOT,  Esq. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  July  8th,  at  r  o'clock  precisely,  the  FINE  COL- 
LECTION OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS,  the  property  of  T.  R.  B.  ELLIOT,  Esq., 
including  a  choice  lot  of  Great  Britain,  New  South  Wales  (Sydney),  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  etc. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
BOOKS   AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  9th,  and  two  Following  Days,  at  r  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIP1S,  comprising  the  Library  of  H.  N. 
PYM,  Esq.  (deceased),  late  of  Foxwold  Chase,  Brasted,  Kent  (sold  by  order  of  the 
Trustee),  and  a  selected  portion  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Mrs.  S.  WOOD  (sold  by 
order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

WORKS   OF  ART. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  15  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  July  10th,  and  Following  Day,  at  r  o'clock 
precisely,  WORKS  OF  ART,  comprising  ecclesiastical  vessels  and  devotional 
objects,  Nelson  relics  and  souvenirs,  including  a  brooch  given  by  Lord  Nelson  tg 
Lady  Hamilton,  Wesley  relics,  etc. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

By  DIRECTION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  BASS,  Bt. 

REMOVED  FROM 
BYRKLEY  LODGE,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 
THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY 
of  Fine  Editions  in  choice  Bindings,  mostly  of  the  finest  Levant  Cruthed  Morocco, 
comprising  complete  sets  ol  the  works  of  Modern  Writers  on  History,  Art,  Spert, 
and  Natural  History,  Fiction,  etc.    Many  with  coloured  plates,     A  remarkable 
copy  of 

WALPOLE'S  LETTERS. 

augmented  to  18  volumes  by  the  addition  of  over  1,500  rare  coloured  views,  mezzo, 
tint  portraits,  etc.,  Ackermann's  Microcosm  of  London.  Tall  copies  of  Ackermann* 
Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Westminster,  coloured  plates.  Egan's  Boxiana.  Life  in 
London.  Life  in  Ireland.  The  English  Spy.  The  Syntax  Tours.  Payne's  Arabian 
Nights,  with  the  extra  illustrations  and  special  binding.  Lilford's  Birds,  with  rare 
extra  plate.  Bree's.  Dresser's,  Latham's  and  other  fine  works  on  Ornithology. 
Sowerby's  Botany.  Henley's  Tudor  translation?,  40  volumes.  Gebhardt's  Botticelli, 
Armstrong's  works  on  Turner,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  and  Raeburn.  Dr.  Bode's 
on  Rembrandt.   Lord  Ronald  Gower's  Lawrence.    Hamel's  Corot.    A  superb  set  of 

THE  SPORTING  MAGAZINE 

Fores'  Sporting  Notes,  Baily's  Magazine.  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
(64  volumes),  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  with  added  illustrations  extending  to  19 
volumes.  Aiken's  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain  (i32i),  Cruikshank's  Omnibus, 
with  original  wrappers  (1842)  and  other  rare  works,  which  will  be  sold  by  auction  by 

MESSRS.  KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 
20  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  July  9 
and  10,  at  one  o'clock  precisely  each  day.  On  view  two  days  prior.  Catalogues 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Radcliffes  &  Hood,  Solicitors,  20  Craven  Street,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.,  or  the  Auctioneers,  at  their  offices,  20  Hanover  Square,  W.,  and 
100  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

FIRE  RISK. — The  Pkincipal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 
arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of  total  loss 
incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations.  inventories 
of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 
20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


I 

£1:1:0  a  year  secures 
Absolute  Safety  for 
YOUR  Valuables. 

When  Clients  place  valuables  in  the  Chancery 
Lane  Safe  Deposit  they  know  that  they  are  safe 
and  under  their  own  control  — that  they  are 
guarded  day  and  night — guarded  closer  than 
state  secrets. 

The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  is  absolutely 
fire  and  burglar  proof.  Trustees  and  oi/ters  can 
obtain  safes  wit/i  two,  three,  or  moi  e  lochs  when 
required. 


Inspection  Invited. 


Write  for  Prospectus. 


Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit, 


61-62  CHANCERY  LANE.  W.C. 
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Macmillan's  New  Books 

MR.    BRYCE'S   NEW  BOOK. 

University    and  Historical 

Addresses.  Delivered  during  a  residence  in  the 
United  States  as  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  O.M.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


The    Seine    from    Havre  to 

Paris.  By  Sir  EDWARD  THORPE,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
With  Illustrations  by  OLIVE  Bkanson,  and  Maps. 
8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "This  will  make  a  very  acceptable  com- 
panion for  any  one  who  takes  the  same  enjoyabls  holiday  of 
a  boating  trip  down  the  Seine." 


NEW  6  -  NOVELS. 
Snside   of   the  Cup. 


The 

WINSTON  CHURCIIir.I. 


Author  of 


By 
Richard 


Carvel,"  etc.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

Truth. — "This  brilliant  novel.  ...  In  a  word,  'The 
Inside  of  the  Cup  '  is  a  sign  of  the  limes,  and  a  book 
for  the  times  which  everyone  should  read." 

A  Prisoner  in  Fairyland  (The 

Book   that  "  Undo    Paul "  wrote).  By 

ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  Author  of  "Jimbo," 
&c.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "Among  writers  dealing  with 
the  eerie,  the  fanciful,  the  fantastic,  Mr.  Algernon  Black- 
wood has  proved  himself  in  half-a-dozen  volumes  to  be 
entitled  to  a  very  high  place.  .  .  .  '  A  Prisoner  in  Fairy- 
land '  is  a  sweet  and  even,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  a 
lovable  book." 

FOURTH  THOUSAND. 

Father  Ralph.  By  gerald  cdonovan. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

MAC  MI  LEAN  &  CO  ,  LTD.,  EON  HON. 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW 

EDITED  BY  L.  J.  MAXSE 


July  1913 

Episodes  of  the  Month 

The  Local  Government  Board  and  Housing 

By  The  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 

"  The  Crime  " ;  "  Lord  Roberts  "  ;  Two  Sonnets 

By  FRANCIS  COUTTS 

Chinese  Loans  and  the  British  Investor 

.  By  J.  O.  P.  BLAND 

Some  Glimpses  of  Disraeli 

By  The  Hon.  Mrs.  HUGH  WYNDHAM 
The  Fight  for  Clean  Government : 

I.  Introductory  Note 

II.  "  Report "  of  Marconi  Select  Committee 

III.  Chairman's  Draft  with  Comments 

IV.  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  Report 

V.  As  It  Might  Have  Been  Written 

By  L.  J.  MAXSE 

A  Sportsman's  Visit  to  Bulgaria  By  mirza 

American  Affairs  By  A.  MAURICE  low 

Railway  Rates  By  harold  russell 

The  Canadian  Senate  and  the  Naval  Bill 

By  Professor  STEPHEN  LEACOCK  (Montreal) 
Greater  Britain  :  Canada 
Correspondence  :  A  Protest 

By  VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH,  M.P. 


Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


23  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  s.w. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Fiction. 

S  hmI  v    Married   (Dorothea  Conyers) ;   Swirling  Waters  (Max 

Kittenherg).     Mcthuen.    6s.  each. 
The   Widow's   Necklace    (Ernest   Davics)  ;   Collision  (Bridget 

Mat-lagan).    Duckworth.    6".  each. 
A   FftT  Cry   (Frank   Desmond)  ;   Weird   Wedlock    (R.  Murray 

Gilchrist).    Long.    6s.  each. 
Smoke  Bellew  (Jack  London).    Mills  and  Boon.  6*. 

Law. 

The  Maritime  Conventions  Act,  1911  (with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  L.  V.  Holt).    Stevens  and  Sons.    Is.  net. 

Rf.prints. 

!■<■>  Ti'.i'.  :iill(>urs  de  l;i  Mer  (Victor  Hugo),  Vol.  I.;  Le  Maitro 
de  la  Mer  (Vte.  E.-M.  de  Vogue).    Nelson.    1«.  net  each. 

The  Charm  of  the  West  Country  :  An  Anthology  (Compiled  and 
Edited  by  Thomas  Burke).  Bristol  :  Arrowsmith.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Fur7x>  the  Cruel  (John  Trevena).    Alston  Rivers.    Is.  net. 
Theatre  Uomplet  de  Racine.    Vol.  I.    Paris  :  Hachette.  1/r. 
net. 

Rome  :  A  Practical  Cuide  to  Rome  and  Its  Environs  (Eustace 

Reynolds-Ball).    Black.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Organisation,    Administration,    and    Equipment    Made  Easy 

(Lieut.-Col.  S.  T.  Banning).    Gale  and  Polden.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Thiol  oar, 

The  Gospel  of  the  Miraculous  (the  Right  Rev.  Arthur  F. 
Winnington  Ingram  D.D.).    Wells  Gardner.    Is.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Seine  from  Havre  to  Paris  (Sir  Edward  Thorpe).  Mac- 

millan.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Af ricanderisms  :  A  Glossary  of  South  African  Colloquial  Words 

and  Phrases  and  of  Place  and  Other  Names  (Compiled  by 

the  Rev.  Charles  Pettman).    Longmans.    12s.  6c?. 
Lucerne.  Chamonix  (Pictured  and  Described  by  G.  Flemwell). 

Blackie.    2s.  net  each. 
The   Cathedrals  of    Southern   France    (T.    Francis  Bumpus). 

Werner  Laurie.    6s.  net. 
Au  Pays  Hollandais  (L.  et  Ch.  de  Fouchier).  Paris  :  Hachette. 

4/r. 

Vkrse  and  Drama. 
Illusions  and  Realities  (J.  A.  Brooke).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 
The  Honourable  Kitty,  or  Sixes  and  "  Seven  "  (K.  N.  Colville). 

Oxford  :  Blackwell.    Is.  net. 
Easter  (a  Play  in  Three  Acts)  and  Stories  (August  Strindberg) 

Grant  Richards.    5s.  net. 
Poems  and  Verses  (Clifford  Kitchin).    Allen.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Elizabeth  Cooper  :  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts  (George  Moore) 

Maunsel.    2s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Army  Annual  and  Year-book,  The  (Edited  by  Lieut. -Colonel 

H.  M.  E.  Brunker).    Clowes.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Arts  of  the  Church,  The. — The  Religious  Drama  (Gordon  Crosse) 

Mowbray.    Is.  6d.  net. 
First  Steps  to  Golf  (G.  S.  Brown).    Mills  and  Boon.    2s.  6d.  net 
Heraldry  for  Craftsmen  and  Designers  (W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 

Hogg.    7s.  6d.  net. 
London  Matriculation  Directory,  June  1913,  The.  University 

Tutorial  Press.    Is.  net. 
Plea  for  the  Thorough  and  Unbiassed  Investigation  of  Chris 

tian  Science,  A  (by  an  Inquirer).    Dent.    Is.  net. 
Primer  of  Social  Science,  A  (the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Henry 

Parkinson,  D.D.).    King.    2s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  : — The  Hibbert  Journal 
2s.  6c?.  net ;  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  2s.  6d. 
National  Health,  3c?.  ;  Cassell's  Magazine  of  Fiction,  5c? 
net;  The  Vineyard,  6c?.  net;  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 
Is.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  3c?.  ;  The  National  Review,  2s.  6c? 
net ;  The  World's  Work,  Is.  net ;  The  Asiatic  Quarterl 
Review,  5s.  net ;  The  East  and  the  West,  Is.  net ;  Th 
Hindustan  Review,  10c/.  ;   The  Book  Monthly,  6c?.  ;  Th 
Army  Review,  Is.  ;  The  Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  Is 
net;  The  Moslem  World,  Is.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6c?.  ;  Bulletin 
of  the  British  Library  of  Political  Science,  3c?.  ;  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  2m.  50p/. ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6c?. 
The  English  Church  Review,  6c?.  net ;  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3/r.  50c. ;  The  Westminster  Review,  2s.  6c?.  net 
The    Contemporary   Review,    2s.    6c?.  ;    The  Geographical 
Journal,  2s. ;  Mercure  de  France,  1/r.  50c. ;  Bedrock,  2s.  6c?. 
net ;  The  Century  Magazine,  Is.  4c?. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS,   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  op  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 

STANFORD'S  TOURISTS'  CATALOGUE. 

New  Edition  1913,  48  pages,  containing  particulars  and  prices  of  all  the  bes 
maps  and  guide  books  for  the  travel-centres  of  the  World,  with  indexes  0 
the  chief  Government  Surveys.    Gratis    on  application,   or    post  free  from 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  and  14  Long  Acre,  London"  W  C 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  BOOKS 

FOR  HOLIDAY  READING 


At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 

Smith,    Elder  &  Co.'s 
New  is.  Net  Series 


1.  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

2.  The  Cruise  of  the   "  Cachalot  "   Round  the 

World  after  Sperm  Whales.      Frank  T.  Bullen. 

3.  Fights  for  the  Flag.  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

4.  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif.  Frank  T.  Bullen. 

5.  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.  Richard  Jefferies 

6.  A  Londoner's  Log  Book.   Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  E.  Russell' 

7.  The  Sowers.  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

8.  Jess.  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

9.  Vice  Versa.  F.  Anstey. 

10.  Woodland,  Moor,  and  Stream. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Owen. 

11.  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

12.  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness.  Sir  Henry  W.  Lucy 

13.  A  Vision  of  India.  Sidney  Low' 

14.  The  Defence  of  Plevna.     Capt.  F.  W.  von  Herbert. 

With  an  Introduction  by  General  Sir  John  French, 
G.C.M.G.,  &c. 

15.  The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

16.  Nelson  and  His  Captains.       Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

17.  With  Edged  Tools.  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

18.  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

19.  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

20.  Wellington's  Men.  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF 

Stanley  J.  Weymans 
Novels 

(author's  complete  edition). 

In  20  Volumes.    Arranged  Chronologically. 

With  an  Introduction  in  the  First  Volume  by 
MR.  WEYMAN. 

Small  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top. 
Each  Volume  2s.  net  in  Cloth  ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

TITLES  OF  THE  VOLUMES. 

1.  The  House  of  the  Wolf. 

2.  The  New  Rector. 

3.  The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde. 

4.  A  Gentleman  of  France. 

5.  The  Man  in  Black. 

6.  Under  the  Red  Robe. 

7.  My  Lady  Rotha. 

8.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France. 

9.  The  Red  Cockade. 

10.  Shrewsbury. 

11.  The  Castle  Inn. 

12.  Sophia. 

13.  Count  Hannibal. 

14.  In  Kings'  Byways. 

15.  The  Long  Night. 

16.  The  Abbess  of  Vlaye. 

17.  Starvecrow  Farm. 

18.  Chippinge. 

19.  Laid  up  in  Lavender. 

20.  The  Wild  Geese. 


Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's 
Works 


Illustrated  3/6  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 


The 
The 


With  16  Illustrations. 
With  26  Illustrations. 
With  16  Illustrations. 
With  24  Illustrations. 


Sir  Nigel.    With  8  Illustrations. 

The  Tragedy  of  the  "  Korosko."  With  40  Illustrations. 
Uncle  Bernac  :  a  Memory  of  the  Empire.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Rodney  Stone.    With  8  Illustrations. 

The  White   Company.    (28th  Edition,  Revised.)   With  8 
Illustrations. 

The  Green  Flag,  and  other  stories  of  War  and  Sport.  With 
a  Frontispiece. 
Adventures  of  Gerard.     With  16  Illustrations. 
Adventures   of    Sherlock   Holmes.     With  25 
Illustrations. 
The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles. 
The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard. 
The   Sign  of  Four.     With  8  Illustrations. 
A   Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus. 
Round  the  Fire  Stories.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
Micah   Clarke.    With  9  Illustrations. 

The  Captain  of  the  Pole  Star.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

The   Refugees.     With  25  Illustrations. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Last  Galley:  Impressions  and  Tales.    With  2  Illustrations. 

Through  the  Magic  Door.    With  16  Illustrations. 

THIN   PAPER   EDITION  OF 

Henry  Seton  Merriman's 
Novels 

In  14  Volumes.    With  an  Introduction  in  the  First 
Volume  by  E.  F-  S.  and  S.  G.  T. 

In  clear  type,  and  handy  size.  Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  top. 

Each  Volume  2S.  net  in  Cloth  ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 


TITLES   OF  THE  VOLUMES. 
The  Slave  of  the  Lamp. 
The  Sowers. 

From  One  Generation  to  Another. 
With  Edged  Tools. 
The  Grey  Lady. 
Flotsam. 

7.  In  Kedar's  Tents. 

8.  Roden's  Corner. 

9.  The  Isle  of  Unrest. 

10.  The  Velvet  Glove. 

11.  The  Vultures. 

12.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard. 

13.  Tomaso's  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 

14.  The  Last  Hope. 

Prospectus  Post  Free  on  Application. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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TWO  BOOKS  or  the  DA  Y 


GARDEN 
WORK 


A  Book  for  Garden  Lovers. 

By 

WILLIAM  GOOD,  F.R.H.S. 

With  Eight  Plates  in  Colours 
and  many  other  illustrations. 
5s.  net. 

Globe. — "An  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive and  valuable  book.  .  .  . 
can  be  warmly  recommended  to  all 
enthusiastic  gardeners." 

■Journal  of  Horticulture.— "  A 
book  which  the  amateur  couM  seldom 
open  without  finding  profitable  in- 
formation from  its  pases." 

Outlook— "  Mr  Good  .... 
begins  by  describing  the  different 
soils,  and,  going  through  all  the 
details  which  are  so  essential  to 
make  gardening  successful,  gives  the 
fullest  information  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flow  ers  A  really  valuable  book  for 
the  gardener." 

Academy. — "'Garden  Work'  is 
a  thoroughly  sound  and  practical 
introduction  to  most  of  the  various 
branches  of  gardening.  The  book 
sbould  be  especially  useful  to  the 
all-round  gardener,  professional  or 

amateur  " 

Scottish  Field.  —  "  To  anyone 
who  seeks  instruction  in  garden 
work  and  the  best  methods  of  gardi  n 
management  from  the  first  stages, 
this  handsome  manual  may  be 
heartily  commended.  The  utility  of 
the  work  is  further  helped  by  its 
admirable  illustrations." 


Wo 


man  s 

IN 


Place 


Rural  Economy 

A  Study  in  Sociology 

By  P.  DE  VUYST, 

Director-General  of  Agricul- 
ture, Belgium. 

TRANSLATED  BY  NORA 
HUNTER. 

Art  Binding,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — 1  ,  .  .  The  transla- 
tion of  an  authoritative  work,  com- 
ing from  a  country  so  well  known 
for  the  success  of  its  intensive  cul- 
ture, will  be  welcomed  by  agricul- 
turists and  agricultural  reformers." 

Outloolt. — "This  excellent  trans- 
lation of  '  Le  Hole  Social  de  la 
I'Yriiiii>re.'  the  author  of  which  is 

Director-General  of  Agriculture  in 

Belgium,  contains  many  valuable 
lessons  and  suggestions  for  agricul- 
turists ...  a  book  which  call- 
not  but  prove  to  be  of  inectimdble 
service  and  value  to  all  who  arc 
striving  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  country-side." 

Globe. — ".  .  We  especially 
commend  the  book,  of  which  Miss 

1  Eunter  has  made  an  excellent  trans- 
lation. .  .  For  smallholders  of 
either  sex  the  work  will  be  found 
invaluable." 

Field.—".  .  .  M.  de  Vu\st  has 
shown  in  the  compilation  of  his 
book  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  it  has  had  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  treatment  at  Un- 
hands of  the  translator." 

Spectator.—  "When  we  have  read 
of  such  excellent  schemes  anil  hear 
of  their  success  in  other  countries, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  they  are  so 
little  known  in  hngland." 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  AND  READ. 

By  J.  BRUCE  ALSTON,  Recognised  Teacher  of  I'r.blic 
Reading  and  Speaking  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Lecturer  on  Elocution  in  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews, 
&c.    Crown  iSvo,  art  binding,  cloth  hack.      2s.  6d.  net. 
In  this  book  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  before  the  student  of  the  art  of 
public  speaking,  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  way,  the  common-sense  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  art  is  based. 


THE  RISE  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

By  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  Litt.D.,  Reader  in  Modern 
History,  University  of  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  art  binding,  cloth  back.     2s.  net. 

This  well-known  Study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Democratic 
Movement  is  now  reissued  in  new  form.  Dr.  Rose  dwells  less  on  the 
politicians  who  figure  largely  in  Parliamentary  annals  than  on  the  efforts  of 
humbler  individuals  w  ho  stirred  up  the  artisans  of  England  to  action,  which 
finally  compelled  responsible  statesmen  to  listen  to  their  demands. 


SCIENTIFIC      METHOD  :  Its 
Philosophy  and  its  Practice. 

By  F.  W.  WEST  AW  AY.    Super-crown  Svo.  6s. 

This  book,  the  work  of  a  well-known  educationalist,  appeals  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  methodical  procedure  of  scientific  investigation.  There 
are  chapters  dealing  with  the  philosophy  and  logic  of  scientific  method, 
followed-by  examples  of  actual  investigations  by  eminent  men  of  science. 
In  tracing  the  history  of  thought  on  these  subjects  the  aim  throughout  has 
been,  as  far  as  possible,  to  let  authorities  speak  for  themselves. 

"  An  excellent  book  for  Science  Teachers."— Nature. 


BEAUTIFUL  SWITZERLAND. 

A  CHARMING  NEW  SERIES    OF   COLOUR  BOOKS. 
Foolscap  4to,  bound  in  boards,  with  coloured  panel  ;  each 
volume  containing  12  full-page  illustrations   in  colour. 
Price  2s.  each,  net. 
A  popular  series  devoted  to  the  glories  of  Switzerland,  conducted  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  famous    Beautiful  England  "  books ;  supplies  a  distinct 
want.    Every  year  Switzerland  becomes  more  and  more  the  playground  of 
Europe,  and  this  fascinating  land  is  visited  by  thousands  of  people. 
The  following  two  volumes  are  now  ready  : — 

LUCERNE. 

Described  and  illustrated  by  G.  Flemwell. 

CHAMONIX. 

Described  and  illustrated  by  G.  Flemwell. 
Other  volumes  are  in  preparation. 

AT.B. — Beautiful  prospectus,  illustrated  in  colours,  will  be  sent 

on  receipt  of  postcard. 

London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 


A  FRENCH  PRINCE  WHO  DIED  FOR  ENGLAND. 

THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL.    By  a  filon. 

Beautifully  Illustrated.    15s.  net. 

.  Mas  enriched  contemporary  annals  with  a  tender,  grave,  and 
profoundly  human  book." — Full  Mutt  Gazette. 


MADAME  ROY  ALE.  A  Biography  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme.    By  ERNEST  DAUDET.    10s.  net. 

"We  trust  that  the  story  of  Madame  Koyalc  will  be  read  by  all  who 
love  a  good  and  interesting  book,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  their 
own  enjoyment."  —  Irish  Independent. 


THE  MEN  AROUND  THE  KAISER.  By 

FREDERIC  W.  WILE  (Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Mail  in  Berlin).    With  Portraits.    6s.  net. 
"This  book  will  enable  its  readers  to  acquire  a  glimpse  of  most 

things  that  arc  believed,  hoped,  aimed  at,  or  being  done  in  modern 

Germany. " — Daily  Telegraph. 


CAMERA     ADVENTURES     IN  THE 

AFRICAN  WILDS.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with 
Photographs.    By  A.  R.  DUGMORE.    12s.  6d.  net. 


THE  IDIOT.  (620  pages.)  By  FYODOR  DOSTOEV- 
SKI', Author  of  the  "  Brothers  Karamazov."  3s.6d.net. 


SOCIAL  RENEWAL.  By  george  sandeman, 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Gregory."    2s.  6d.  net. 


First  impressioti  exhausted  on  publication. 
2nd  impression  A'oif  Heady. 

THE  HEADQUARTER  RECRUIT. 

By  RICHARD  DEHAN.  Gs. 
By  the  same  author,  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  that  wonderful  book, 
THE  DOP  DOCTOR.    2s.  net 


Latest  6s.  Fiction. 


THE  6 1  st  SECOND 

JAMES  HURD   

THE  KINGDOM  

LU  OF  THE  RANGES  .. 

VIRGINIA  

GOSLINGS  

THE  AMBASSADRESS 


Owen  Johnson 
R.  O.  Prowse 
..  Harold  E.  Goad 
Eleanor  Mordaunt 
Ellen  Glasgow 
..    J.  D.  Beresford 
William  Wriothesley 


Heinemann's  Sevenpenny  Novels  are  the  best. 


SEND    FOR  LIST. 


21    BEDFORD    STREET.  W.C. 


THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY 


JULY  NO. 

6* 


Chief  Contents  Include — 
THE  POETS  LAUREATE 

A  Glance  at  the  History  of  a  Unique  Literary  Office. 
By  W.  Bailey  Kemi'ling. 
THE  WOMAN  AUTHOR 

A  Practical  Test  of  Her  Present  Activities.  By  G.  E. 
Mitton. 

THE  CRITIC  IN  THE  STREET 

The  Average  Man  Interests  Himself  in  Matter,  not  in 

its  Form.    By  James  H.  Galloway, 
THE  WELSH  IN  FICTION 

The  Principality  in  need  of  a  Literary  Lloyd  George. 

By  Eillen  Alder. 
A  LONDON  LETTER 

On  Bay  of  Biscay  Lore  and  Sailor-Men's  Old  Chanties. 

By  James  Milne. 
THE  RELIGIOUS  NOVEL 

An  Appreciation  and  a  Calm  Enquiry.     By  C.  E. 

Lawrence.  

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  Specimen  Copy  post  free  €>d. 
Annual  Subscription,  6s.  Oct. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  LTD.,  La  Belie  Sauvage,  London,  E  C. 


"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
11  Ear  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 
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DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  Sir  EDWARD  T.  COOK. 
Sth  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 
"  A  brilliant  book." — Times.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy,  { 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

NORTH  WALES.   60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  64 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.   50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotel* 

throughout  the  World.  1 1 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO.     London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
T/ie  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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THE  SILVER  LIBRARY 


(A  SELECTION  FROM.) 

Price  3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 


GEHOT  (W.) 

OGRAPHICAL  STUDIES.   3s.  6d. 
TERARY  STUDIES.    3  vols.   3s.  6d.  each. 
JONOMIC  STUDIES.   3s-  6d- 

NT  (J.  T.) 

IE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MASHONALAND. 

With  117  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 


ASSEY  (Lady) 

VOYAGE  IN  THE  "  SUNBEAM. 

Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 


With  66 


CKLE  (H.  T.) 

STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND. 

3  vols.    10s.  6d. 

ODD  (E.) 

ORY  OF  CREATION  :  a  Plain  Account  of 
Evolution.    With  77  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

NYBEARE  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and 
IWSON  (Very  Rev.  J.  S.) 

FE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  With 
46  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

YLE  (Sir  A.  CONAN) 

CAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.    With  10  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

[E  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "  POLESTAR,"  and 
other  Tales.  3s.  6d. 

IE  REFUGEES :  a  Tale  of  the  Huguenots. 
With  25  Illustrations.    3s.  fd. 

IE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS.   3s-  «d- 

OUDE  (J.  A.) 

;EANA :  or,  England  and  Her  Colonies. 

With  9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

IE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  With 
9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

FE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS,   js.  6d. 

SSAR  :  a  Sketch.  3s.  6d. 

IOMAS  CARLYLE :  a  History  of  his  Life. 

795-1835.     2  Vols.  7S.  1834-1881.     2  Vols.  7S. 

IE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
12  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

[ORT  STUDIES   ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

4  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

IE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND.   3  vols.   10s.  6d. 
IGLISH    SEAMEN  IN    THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.    3s.  6d. 

ANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

VORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON.  3s.6d. 

E  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.   3s.  6d. 

LECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.   3s.  6d. 

E  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY :  an  Irish 
Romance.   3s.  6d. 


GLEIG  (Rev.  G.  R.) 

LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON.   3s.  6d. 

GREVILLE  (C.  C.  F.) 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING  GEORGE 
IV.,  KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  AND  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.    8  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

HAGGARD  (Sir  RIDER) 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.    20  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
ALLAN'S  WIFE.    With  34  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
BEATRICE.   3s.  6d. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE  HEART.   3s.  6d. 

CLEOPATRA.    With  29  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.    3s.  6d. 

DAWN.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.   51  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  15  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

JOAN  HASTE.    With  20  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

LYSBETH.    With  26  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.    16  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.   25  Illus.   3s.  6d. 

NADA  THE  LILY.   With  23  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN:  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

SHE.    With  32  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STELLA  FREGELIUS.   3s.  6d. 

SWALLOW.    With  8  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.   16  Illus.   3s.  6d. 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.    16  Illustrations.   3s.  6d 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE.  (A  Visit  to  Pales- 
tine, &c.)    With  31  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR.  With  36  Illustrations. 
3s.  6d. 

HAGGARD  (Sir  RIDER)  and 
LANG  (A.) 

THE  WORLD'S  DESIRE.  27  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

JEFFERIES  (R.) 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW.  With  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 
RED  DEER.    With  17  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 
THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART.   3s.  6d. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.    3s.  6d. 
WOOD  MAGIC :  a  Fable.  3s.  6d. 

KNIGHT  (E.  F.) 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "ALERTE."  With 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "FALCON."  With  2 
Maps  and  13  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  "FALCON"  ON  THE  BALTIC.  With 
Map  and  11  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET  :  A  Narra- 
tive of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir,  Western 
Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
trations.   3s.  6d. 


LANG  (A.) 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH.   3s.  6d. 
MYTH,  RITUAL  AND  RELIGION.   2  vols.  7s. 
THE  BOOK  OF  DREAMS  AND  GHOSTS.  3s.  6d. 
A  MONK  OF  FIFE :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of 
Joan  of  Arc.     With  13  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

MACAU  LAY  (Lord) 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  "  Albany  Edition."  With 
12  Portraits,  12  vols.    Each  3s.  6d. 
Vols.    I.-VI.— History  of  England. 
Vols.  VII. -X.— Essays  and  Biographies. 
Vols.  XI.-XII.— Sketches,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  &c,  and  Index. 
ESSAYS  AND  LAYS  OF   ANCIENT  ROME, 
&C.    With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
SELECTIONS    FROM  THE   WRITINGS  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY.    With  Notes.    3s.  6d. 

MARBOT  (Baron  de) 

MEMOIRS.   Translated.   2  vols.  7s. 

MERIVALE  (Dean) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 
EMPIRE.   8  vols.   Each  3s.  6d. 

MILL  (J.  S.) 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.   3s.  6d. 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.   3s-  6d. 

MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

NANSEN  (F.) 

THE  FIRST    CROSSING  OF  GREENLAND. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    3s.  6d. 

SMITH  (R.  BOSWORTH) 

CARTHAGE    AND    THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    3s.  6d. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  LESLIE) 

THE  PLAYGROUND  OF  EUROPE  (The  Alps). 
With  4  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  Dr.  JEKYLL  AND 

Mr.  HYDE  ;  with  other  Fables.   3s.  6d. 
THE  WRONG  BOX.  3s.  6d. 
MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  6d. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  GEORGE) 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.   3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAU- 
LAY.  Enlarged  and  Complete  Edition,  with 
New  Preface  and  an  Additional  Chapter.  3s.  . 

VERNEY  (F.  P.  &  M.  M.) 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMILY 
DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

With  Portraits.    2  vols.  7s. 

WEYMAN  (STANLEY  J.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.   35.  6d. 


,ONGMANS'  POCKET  LIBRARY 

Fcp.  8vo.    Each  Volume,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  in  cloth  ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

•»•  Except  Newman's  "  Apologia"  which  is  2s.  6d.  net  in  cloth ;  3s.  6d.  net  in  leather. 


STEY  (F.) 

CES  POPULI.  First  Series.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

CES  POPULI.  Second  Series.  With  25  Illus- 
trations by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

MOLD  (Sir  EDWIN) 

E  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  after  HOLMAN  HUNT. 

DUDE  (J.  A.) 

ORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  In 

5  vols.    (Sold separately.) 

■ELOW  (JEAN) 

EMS.  Selected  and  arranged  by  ANDREW 
LANG. 

:FERIES  (RICHARD) 

E  STORY  OF  MY  HEART.   With  Portrait. 


LANG  (ANDREW) 

BALLADS  AND  LYRICS  OF  OLD  FRANCE. 
NEW  &  OLD  LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS. 
BALLADES  AND  RHYMES. 
BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN. 
OLD    FRIENDS:     Essays    in  Epistolary 
Parody. 

MACKAIL  (J.  W.) 

SELECT   EPIGRAMS  from  the  GREEK  AN- 
THOLOGY.   2  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 
Greek  Text  and  English  Translation. 

MAX  MULLER  (F.) 

DEUTSCHE  LIEBE  (GERMAN  LOVE). 

MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS.   By  J.  W. 

MACKAIL.      With   Frontispieces.      2  vols. 
(Not  sold  separately.) 
NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE.  (Also  in  paper  covers, 

THE  "LIFE*  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON  :  a  Poem. 
POEMS  BY  THE  WAY. 


NEWMAN  (CARDINAL) 

VERSES  ON  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS,  includ- 
ing "The  Dream  of  Gerontius." 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA.  (Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.  With  other 
Fables. 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  ANDREW  LANG,  and  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.  &  F.) 

THE  DYNAMITER. 
STEVENSON  (R.  L.)  & 
OSBOURNE  (L.) 

THE  WRONG  BOX. 
WEYMAN  (STANLEY) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF. 
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If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
ov  rrhrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Shall  the  Welsh  Church  be  Established  ? 


THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED  BY 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  T^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 
Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Talus  Street,  London,  E.C. 


READ   

11  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM. 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date    facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7    VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 

price  ia. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.    Post  free. 

Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

{Postage  3d.) 

That  "'Saturday'  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledge 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  il 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

JBy  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 

(Postage  lid.) 

There  are   many   players  who,  while  familiar 
with   the  general  principles   of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what  {5 
they  see.    To  them  this  booK  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  jrom  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  \ 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,    20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

■GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level  ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  in  warm  and  sheltered  position. 
Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns.  Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  Terms 
inclusive. — Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows  :— 
AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil.  OSTEND  : 
F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  11.  ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCB. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  18 
Rue  Favart.  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  W. 
H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  Brentano's  Library,  37 
Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations. 
TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

UERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

TALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

JORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

PAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

!  BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.  LISBON  : 
1     A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 

f  BASLE  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse.  Festersen  & 
Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.    BERNE:  Gustav  Frey,  Library. 

\  GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue  Pecolat.  LAUSANNE  : 
Th.   Roussy,   Rue  du   Bourg.     LUCERNE  :    A.  Gebhardt, 

I     Library.    MONTREUX :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library.    ST.  MORITZ 

I     BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library  VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

eaders  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to  The  Publisher,  Saturday 
Review,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


ARQN  ELECTRICITY  METER. 

CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  DIFFICULT  CONDITIONS. 


The  Sixteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Aron  Electricity  Meter, 
Limited,  was  held:  on  July  1,  Mr.  H.  Hirst  (Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said.:  You  will  no  doubt  share  the  satisfaction  which 
your  board  feel  at  the  continued  progress  of  our  Company.  The  year 
under  review  has  not  been  one  of  continued  sunshine;  many  a  black 
cloud  has  appeared  in  one  or  other  of  tho  territories  in  which  wo 
operate.  Tho  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  political  troubles,  and 
labour  unre6t  have  all  contributed  to  the  anxiety  of  your  board  and 
management.  Nevertheless,  tho  result  of  the  year's  work  is  exceedingly 
pleasing,  and  our  net  profit  of  £32,652  is  about  £2000  ahead  of  last 
year.  This  practically  represents  the  exact  amount  of  the  increase 
of  our  gross  profit,  which  is  £53,611 — a  proof  that  the  6ame  careful 
and  conservative  principles  have  prevailed  during  tho  last  year  which 
have  helped  us  in  the  past  in  lifting  this  Company  from  adverse 
conditions  into  a  flourishing  concern,  with  every  appearance  of  con- 
tinued progress.  As  regards  the  balance  sheet,  the  items  are  clear, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  any  necessary  eomments,  except  so  far  as  the 
first  item  on  the  credit  side  is  concerned — namely,  £213,298.  This  item 
is  looked  upon  by  many  shareholders  as  if  it  represented  goodwill  and 
patents  only.  The  people  who  complain  most  about  insufficiency  of 
details  in  balance  sheets  are  generally  the  greatest  sinners  in  the  way 
of  reading  them.  This  item  includes  such  6olid  assets  as  valuable 
freehold  land  in  Schweidnitz,  Vienna  and  l'ar:6 ;  very  important  and 
expensive  buildings,  modern  machinery  and  tools.  The  actual  hard 
cash  spent  on  additions  to  these  items  since  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
pany amounts  to  a  grand  total  of  £120,000.  I  personally  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  actual  amount  for  goodwill  and  patents  has  been,  by 
very  generous  depreciation  on  the  one  side  and  by  reserves  on  tho 
other,  reduced  to  quite  a  normal  and  unimportant  figure.  I  doubt 
very  much,  if  our  property  were  valued!  to-day  by  a  conservative  vainer, 
whether  he  could  debit  that  account  with  more  than  £60,000  for  good- 
will and  patents.  Perhaps  the  board,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  share- 
holders, will  arrange  in  the  coming  year  for  such  a  valuation  to  bo 
made.  The  only  other  comment  of  utility  which  I  can  make  is  with 
reference  to  the  appropriation  of  o'ur  profits.  The  directors  have 
decided  to  recommend  a  payment  of  a  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  6hares 
of  7  per  cent.,  or  1  per  cent,  more  than  last  year.  No  doubt  there 
aj'e  those  among  you  who  think  we  ought  to  pay  more.  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  the  directors  have  given  the  fullest  consideration  to 
this  problem.  The  constant  increase  of  business  absorbs  our  finances 
to  the  full,  and  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  31  March, 
to  which  date  our  accounts  are  made  up,  our  sales  have  again  gone 
up  considerably  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Whilst 
the  business  increases  the  profits  do  not  show  entirely  in  caeh,  but 
largely  in  additional  outstandings  and  stook  necessary  to  satisfy  our 
customers.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  the 
bulk  of  the  business  of  this  Company  is  done  in  the  Central  European 
countries — Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Belgium.  The  war  cloud  which 
hung  over  Austria  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  and  whilst  we  have 
no  fear  of  severe  bad  debts,  wo  have  to  reckon  with  slower  payments 
and  increased  outstandings.  The  present  financial  position  in  other 
European  countries  is  so  well  known  that  I  am  sure,  if  you  give  that 
situation  one  minute's  thought,  you  will  agree  with  us  that  this  is 
not  a  time  when  we  should  part  too  lightheartedly  with  such  liquid 
assets  as  hard  cash.  The  whole  of  the  future  welfare  of  this  Company 
might  be  seriously  affected  by  60  doing.  I  now  formally  move  that 
the  report  and  accounts  as  audited  and  submitted  to  the  meeting  be 
received  and  adapted. 

Sir  James  Pender,  Bart.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY— 

II.    By  Dr.  Schidrowitz. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  MAPALAGAMA. 
MR.  LAMPARD  ON  THE  FUTURE, 
SIALANG,   BUKIT    MERTAJAH,   AND  OTHER 

MEETINGS. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  : 
Abroad,  8/8. 


10    KING    STREET,   COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 
NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  art:— 
linited  Kingdom.  Abroad, 
£   s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    I     82    I    10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I      .„       ...     O   15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...    o     71      ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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Messrs.   METHUEN'S    NEW  BOOKS 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 
THE    POEMS   OF   RUDYARD  KIPLING, 

In  4  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net  each  vol.  Printed  on  thin 
paper,  uniform  with  Messrs.  Macmillan's  edition  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
Prose  Works.  Also  crown  8vo.  6s.  each  vol. ;  also  leather,  5s.  net 
each  vol. 

CAPTURE   AT   SEA.     By  the  Right  Hon.  the 

Eari.  Lorebukn.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  not  a  law  book,  but  an  explanation  in  simple  language 
of  the  clangers  to  which  the  laws  of  the  sea  expose  commerce 
in  time  of  war,  with  suggested  remedies.  We  are  in  danger  of  starva- 
tion if  our  food  supplies  are  stopped.  A  powerful  Navy  is  not  enough. 
The  neutralisation  of  unoffending  commerce  at  sea  is  advocated,  and 
reasons  given  for  anticipating  International  agreement  in  this  change. 

"  A  volume  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  business  man.  .  .  .  We  are 
Convinced  that  the  perusal  of  this  volume  will  have  contributed  powerfully  to  an 
awakening  of  interest  and  concern  in  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  day." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION  AND  ITS 

VERIFICATION:  The  Angus  Lectures  for  1912. 

By  T.  R.  Glover,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  University  Lecturer  in  Ancient  History,  Author  of  "The 
Conflict  of  Religions  in  the  Early  Roman  Empire."  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  authors  treatment  is  brief,  but  suggestive,  being  fortified  with  excellent 
use  of  pertinent  quotation." — Athtnaum. 

"  Mr.  Glover  has  written  a  powerful  defence  of  the  Christian  tradition,  and  of 
the  Christianity  which  is  founded  thereon." — Outlook, 

CROWDS-     By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  Author  of 

"  Inspired  Millionaires."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  wonderful  book  which  will  arrest  attention.  It  is  a  study  of 
democracy  and  of  the  desires  and  fears  of  the  People.  No  one  can 
be  "in  the  movement"  who  has  not  read  it. 

ILLUSIONS  AND   REALITIES.     By  J.  A. 

Brooke.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net 

A  volume  of  verse  containing  upwards  of  a  hundred  lyrics,  chiefly 
of  human  interest,  but,  as  the  title  implies,  touching  at  times 
upon  the  illusive.  The  love  and  nature  poems  are  in  lighter  vein,  but 
some  of  the  latter  contain  a  definite  message. 

THE      COMPLETE      LAWN  TENNIS 

PLAYER.  By  A.  Wallis  Myers.  With  90  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.    Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

{Complete  Series. 

ON  THE  COURT  AND  OFF.  By  Anthony 
F.  Wilding.  With  58  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  S=.  net. 

THE     STORY    OF    THE    DAVIS  CUP. 

By  A.  Wallis  Myers,  Author  of  "The  Complete  Lawn 
Tennis  Flayer."    With  6  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF.     By  Harry  Vardon. 

With  58  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  $s.  net. 

A  LITTLE  GUIDE  TO  SOUTH  WALES. 

By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  and  J.  H.  Wade,  M.A.    With  32 
Illustrations  and  2  Maps.     Small  Pott  8vo,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 
net.  •  {Little  Guides. 

DURHAM.    By  J.  E.  Hodgkin.    With  32  Illustra- 

tions,  3  Maps,  and  3  Plans.     Small  Pott  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 

OLD   CHURCHWARDENS'  ACCOUNTS. 

By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  {Antiquary's  Books. 

"  A  most  readable  and  instructive  volume,  dealing,  with  extreme  accuracy 
and  high  authority,  with  the  financial  transactions  of  churchwardens." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

PORTUGUESE   SLAVERY— BRITAIN'S 

DILEMMA.  By  J.  II.  Harris,  Author  of  "  Dawn  in 
Darkest  Africa."    Crown  8vo.  is.  net. 


By  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 


FICTION 

SANDY    MARRIED.    By  Dorothea  Conyers, 

Author  of  "  Sally."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  Mrs.  Conyers' famous  book,  "  The  Strayings  of  Sandy."  It 
tells  of  Sandy  married,  his  life  in  Ireland,  and  the  amusing  complications  which 
arise  when  he  is  left  guardian  of  two  young  and  unsporting  people,  Aram  inta  and 
Hildebrand,  who  against  their  wishes  have  to  keep  a  racing  stable  and  win  the 
Grand  National  or  marry  before  they  can  claim  their  uncle's  large  fortune.  Sandy's 
keeping  of  their  racing  stud  and  hunters  and  his  final  triumph  in  getting  rid  of  his 
obnoxious  charges  makes  the  plot  of  the  book.  "  Phillips,"  his  valet,  is  as  much  to 
the  fore  as  in  the  "  Strayings  of  Sandy." 

SWIRLING    WATERS.     By  Max  Rittenberg, 

Author  of  "  The  Mind-Reader."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  whirlpool  of  finance.  Clifford  Mathcson,  a  successful 
financier,  is  soul-weary  of  the  life,  and  tries  to  cut  loose  and  start  a  fresh  existence. 
He  is  drawn  back  to  the  whirlpool  by  an  entanglement  in  a  huge  scheme  engineered 
by  a  millionaire  shipowner  (a  vivid  study  of  the  Napoleonic  temperament);  and 
Matheson's  wife  and  the  girl  he  falls  in  love  with  in  his  second  existence  contend 
for  him.  The  book  starts  with  a  dramatic  conflict  between  Matheson  and  the  ship- 
owners, and  continues  in  the  same  atmosphere  of  tension  right  to  the  end. 

THAT  WHICH  WAS  WRITTEN.     By  Sybil 

Cor  mack  Smith.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"There  is  originality  in  Miss  Smith's  handling  of  her  subject  and  her 
environment  is  well  realised." — Country  Life. 

''This  South  African  novelist  sets  her  background  with  unerring  sureness,  and 
describes  it  with  convincing  accuracy  and  sedulous  care.  She  is  skilled,  too,  in  the 
drawing  of  character."—  Pall  Malt  Gazette. 

STEM  PEN  YU.    By  "Shalom  Aleichem."  Trans- 
lated from  the  Yiddish  by  Hannah  Berman.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  chief  interest  in  the  story  lies  in  the  pictures  of  Jewish  life  in  Russia,  and 
the  intensely  human  note  struck." — GUugtW  Herald. 

"  It  is  a  striking  delineation  of  life  among  the  Jews  in  Russian  villages.  The 
characteristics  of  the  race  are  portrayed  with  unflinching  realism." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Quite  unlike  any  and  every  other  novel." — World. 

THE  GATE  OF  HORN. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"Well  and  vividly  wiilten."— Morning  Post. 

"  Its  pathos  without  sentimentality,  its  poetry  that  is  never  high  flown,  the  sheer 
beauty  of  much  of  it,  make  it  almost  independent  of  cold  criticism." — Observer. 

"  The  book  is  a  romance,  and  is  written  as  a  romance  should  be— with  true 
imagination,  with  a  turning  always  to  the  high  things  of  life,  with  a  genuine  love 
of  and  insight  into  the  past." — World. 

A  GODDESS  OF  STONE.    By  R.  W.  Wright- 
Henderson,  Author  of  "  John  Goodchild."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  scene  of  this  romance  is  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  date  of  it  is  1793,  in  the 
brave  days  of  smuggling  and  rumours  of  invasion.  It  is  told  in  the  first  person,  being 
the  recollection  of  events  witnessed  by  one  Thomas  How  when  an  innocent  boy  of 
eight.  A  miser,  some  smugglers,  an  emigre',  an  old  housekeeper,  and  others  are 
those  whose  fortunes  he,  and  a  marble  statue,  silently  watch,  and  in  part  direct. 

THE    MYSTERY   OF   DR.  FU-MANCHU. 

By  Sax  Rohmer.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  epic  of  the  most  resourceful,  brilliant  and  sinister  benefactor  yet  created. 
Through  River  Police  depots,  an  opium  den  in  Shadwell,  great  hotels,  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  abode  of  the  Chinese  doctor,  the  floating  laboratory  on  the  lower  Thames, 
the  family  vault  of  Lord  Southery,  and  many  another  scene,  we  follow  the  dark 
elusive  figure  of  the  terrible  Fu-Manchu,  "  lord  of  strange  deaths."  In  the  dim 
background  flit  ever  the  companion  figures  of  his  creatures,  the  stranglers.  Above 
all  rises  the  call  of  the  dacoit  :  whilst  through  the  yellow  phantasmagoria  glides  a 
seductive  personality,  "  Karamaneh,"  the  lovely  Eastern  slave  who  plays  such  havoc 
with  the  heart  of  Dr.  Petrie. 

METHUEN'S  SHILLING  BOOKS 

Fcap.  8vo.  is.  net. 

BOY.    By  Marie  Corelli. 

SAID  THE  FISHERMAN.      By  Marmaduk 

PlCKTHALL. 

OSCAR  WILDE:  A  Critical  Study.  By 

Arthur  Ransome. 
TWO  ADMIRALS.    By  Admiral  John  Moresby. 
THE  PARISH  CLERK.    By  P.  H.  Ditchfield. 


METHUEN'S 
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Fcap.  8vo.  7d.  net. 


NOVELS 


THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES.  By 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY,    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

No  man  of  his  time  in  Parliament  cared  more  for 
England  than  Alfred  Lyttelton,  and  no  man  had 
finer  sense  than  he  of  "  her  magnificent  and  awful 
;ause  ".  We  believe  he  was  a  patriot  and  an  Im- 
perialist untouched  by  the  least  thought  of  self  or  gain 
n  all  his  dealings  as  a  public  man.  We  recall  quite 
learly  the  first  official  speech  he  made  in  the  House  of 
ommons.  It  was  probably  when  he  was  either  moving 
r  seconding  the  Address.  A  little  hum  of  mild  protest 
vent  up  from  the  Radicals  below  the  gangway  when 
yttelton  quoted  with  warmth,  "  My  country  .  .  . 
nay  she  always  be  in  the  right — but  my  country  right 
wrong";  rightly  read,  a  perfectly  good  and  safe 
aying,  and  one  that  well  fitted  the  speaker. 

Perhaps  in  some  degree  it  was  from  this  same  feature 
f  Lyttelton,  his  selfless  patriotism,  that  he  was  not  a 
'reat  figure  in  party  politics.  He  was  not — and  we 
old  it  insincere  and  quite  needless  to  pretend  he  was. 
atriots  and  Imperialists  pure  and  simple  are  usually 
reamers  somewhat  :  their  castles  are  in  the  air  more 
lan  at  S.  Stephen's.  The  thing  is  inevitable.  There 
ave  been  great  patriots,  of  course,  in  party  politics, 
itt  was  a  mighty  patriot  and  a  politician  on  the  same 
:ale.  But  he  was  a  prodigy  and  could  combine  the 
vo. 

But  there  was  another  thing  which  told  against 
■  yttelton — his  intense  desire  to  be  always  per- 
[ctly  fair.  He  was  too  ethical  perhaps  to  succeed 
•eatly  in  party  warfare  despite  his  excellent 
jifts  of  speech  and  intellect.  His  indignation  at  the 
fay  in  which  the  other  side  attacked  him  with  the 
jiinese  slavery  cry  had  something  noble  and,  in  the 

'Ugh  and  tumble  of  party  politics,  singular  about  it. 


He  was  so  utterly  incapable  of  a  downright  electioneer- 
ing lie  of  the  kind,  a  lie  of  any  sort,  that  he  could  not 
excuse  it  in  party  politicians  weary  for  power  and  office. 
Fancy  his  feelings  when  it  was  lightly  and  cleverly 
explained  away — after  it  had  won  the  election  of  1905— 
as  "  a  terminological  inexactitude  "  ! 

Mr.  Asquith,  with  emotion,  made  a  hackneyed  quota- 
tion from  Wordsworth  to  describe  Alfred  Lyttelton — 
"Who  is  the  Happy  Warrior,  who  is  he?" — but  as 
usual  made  the  best  quotation.  The  Prime  Minister 
cannot  err  in  a  thing  of  this  kind.  His  literary  sense 
may  be  a  little  massive,  but  it  is  classic  and  flawless. 
Unionists  will  thank  him  for  his  tribute.  Moreover, 
we  like  to  hear  Wordsworth  quoted  at  Westminster; 
we  could  do,  at  times,  with  a  little  more  of  his  "  iron 
calm  "  there. 

Appearances  against  Lord  Murray  were  already 
pretty  bad,  but  Mr.  Asquith  has  made  them  very  much 
worse.  The  obvious  inference  from  the  hurried  wind- 
ing up  of  the  Committee  was  that  the  Liberal  members 
wanted  to  make  it  impossible  to  examine  Lord  Murray 
when  he  came  home,  whenever  that  might  be.  But 
another  construction  was  just  possible.  The  contract 
being  abandoned  by  the  Government,  the  Committee  had 
nothing  left  to  inquire  into.  They  had  only  to  shake 
hands  and  part.  So  Lord  Murray  became  irrelevant. 
But  he  certainly  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  public  suspicion. 
He  must  be  examined  by  somebody  both  in  his  own 
justification  and  to  satisfy  the  country.  If  the  Mar- 
coni Committee  were  not  bound  to  do  it  and  preferred 
not,  a  new  Committee  could  be  set  up.  Mr.  Asquith 
was  asked  to  do  this  and  curtly  refused. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Government  wish  to  prevent 
the  matter  being  cleared  up.  There  is  no  other  explana- 
tion possible  of  Mr.  Asquith's  refusal.  If  Lord  Murray 
is  an  honourable  man,  it  is  most  unjust  to  him, 
and  he  will  refuse  to  sit  quietly  under  the 
closure.  Well,  the  Government  are  playing  our 
game.  We  need  not  grumble.  Everyone  but 
the  mere  Ministerial  hack  will  now  be  sure  that  there 
is  something  serious  the  Government  would  hush  up. 
Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  for  them  than  a  general 
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atmosphere  of  suspicion.  At  least  only  some  really 
appalling  revelation  could  be  worse.  Yet  Mr.  Asquith 
prefers  to  leave  things  unproved  ;  he  prefers  the  suspi- 
cion— to  what?  There's  the  rub.  If  the  public  thinks 
the  alternative  is  something  worse  than  it  really  is, 
Ministers  have  no  sort  of  right  to  complain. 

Some  think  that  the  Government  hope  to  have  it  both 
ways  by  closuring  inquiry  on  the  one  hand  and  getting 
Lord  Murray  to  make  a  nice  personal  explanation  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  other.  They  trust  to  the  well- 
known  politeness  of  the  Lords  not  to  press  Lord  Murray 
or  make  things  uncomfortable  for  him.  It  is  easy  to 
make  a  speech  ;  answering  questions  is  a  very  different 
matter.  We  hope  some  of  the  Peers  at  any  rate  will 
see  through  the  game  and  not  allow  an  issue  of  the 
most  serious  national  importance  to  be  burked.  Polite- 
ness can  be  carried  too  far.  It  would  be  wrong  for  the 
Lords  to  allow  any  personal  relations  with  Lord  Murray 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  plain  duty  to  the  public. 
Only  strict  inquiry  can  either  clear  Lord  Murray  or 
lay  public  suspicion. 

Mr.  Amery  in  his  speech  in  Finsbury  on  Wednesday 
pressed  home  another  point  of  doubt,  which  Mr.  Handel 
Booth  must  answer  if  he  can.  At  any  rate  he  can 
answer,  for  he  certainly  must  know  whether  he  holds  or 
did  hold  any  Marconi  shares.  He,  almost  alone  of  the 
Committee,  did  not  sign  or  make  a  declaration  that  he 
held  no  Marconi  shares,  English  or  American.  True, 
it  does  not  follow  from  that  that  he  has  or  had  any  of 
them  ;  but  if  he  has  none,  it  would  really  be  more  than 
absurd  -not  to  say  so.  If  he  has,  he  had  better  say  so 
still.    The  murder  will  out  some  day. 

The  burden  of  the  Home  Rule  debate  was  that  there 
was  nothing  new  to  say  ;  and  it  was  not  said.  We 
cannot  pretend  any  fiery  indignation  that  more  time  is 
not  given  to  these  unreal  stages  of  Home  Rule  and 
Welsh  Disestablishment — mere  necessities  of  the 
Parliament  Act.  On  both  the  country  is  with  us,  and 
nothing  could  make  it  accept  either  bat  sheer  sickness 
of  the  subject.  In  the  end  people  will  accept  almost 
anything  to  be  rid  of  a  bore.  Evidently  no  one  is  more 
bored  than  Mr.  Asquith  himself.  Or  he  would  not 
have  talked  of  complete  control  of  Irish  affairs  being  one 
of  the  two  root  principles  of  his  Bill,  seeing  that  the  Bill 
keeps  out  of  Irish  hands  many  essential  Irish  services. 
Why,  if  the  British  Parliament  invades  the  sphere 
assigned  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  not  the  Irish  but  the 
British  Act  is  to  prevail.  That's  control  of  Irish 
affairs.    As  if  such  an  arrangement  could  last  a  year  ! 

The  Ulster  position  stands  out  clearer  and  clearer, 
and  the  Government  trembles.  They  know  now  that 
either  Home  Rule  must  fail  or  Ulste/  Unionists 
be  crushed  by  British  soldiers.  Which  do  they 
prefer?  Naturally  they  like  to  avoid  the  subject. 
They  fall  either  way.  At  present  they  console  them- 
selves with  the  retort — What  will  you  do  if  Home  Rule 
collapses,  and  Nationalists  rise  in  rebellion?  "  Give 
us  the  chance  "  is  all  we  say.  We  shall  know  what 
to  do.  The  Irish  people  do  not  care  enough  for  Home 
Rule  to  risk  their  lives  for  it.  If  they  did  rise,  we 
should  put  them  down.  Rising  to  get  away  from 
British  rule  is  one  thing ;  rising  to  keep  within  it  is 
another. 

The  Welsh  Disestablishment  debate  was  enlivened 
by  a  passage  between  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  and  Mr. 
McKenna,  Mr.  Hugh  Edwards  intervening.  Mr. 
Smith  quoted  from  a  Welsh  paper's  report  of  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Edwards  at  a  private  gathering  of  Welsh  dis- 
establishes. According  to  this  speech,  Mr.  McKenna 
had  expressed  fear  that  he  would  have  to  make  a  con- 
cession (which  he  also  thought  was  just),  whereupon 
he  .  was  urged  to  resist  the  Liberals  who  advised  the 
concession.  Mr.  McKenna  said  he  would  if  he  could. 
This  was  obviously  very  hot  for  Mr.  McKenna,  who 
promptly  denied  it.  It  was  Mr.  Edwards  against  Mr. 
McKenna,    whose   more   detailed   explanation  made 


things  worse  for  him.  It  is  evident  Mr.  McKenna  did 
say  in  private  he  would  try  to  resist  a  concession  which 
he  himself  thought  was  a  just  one.  I1* 

The  •  Moneylenders  Bill  is  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  II  the  House  of  Commons,  clogged  by  log- 
rolling and  gerrymandering  measures,  does  not  find 
lime  somehow  to  pass  Lord  Newton's  Bill,  it  will  prove 
afresh  its  inefficiency.  Here  is  a  measure  which  every 
intelligent  and  honest  person  must  approve,  a  measure 
moderate— perhaps  a  little  loo  moderate— and  most 
pressing.  The  House  of  Commons  might  pass  it  in  a 
few  hours,  in  a  day  or  two  at  most.  If  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  find  that  day  or  two,  we  shall  all  know 
that  it  is  careless  or  indifferent  about  this  cruel  and 
scandalous  evil. 

On  Wednesday  was  introduced  Mr.  Walsh's  little  Bill 
for  the  nationalising  of  coal-mines.  It  is  as  modest  as  it 
is  simple.  On  an  appointed  day  the  Government  is  to 
take  over  all  the  coal-mines  in  the  country.  The  ap- 
pointed day,  said  Mr.  Walsh,  could  not  yet  be  stated  ; 
but  there  would  be  Commissioners  (who  would  have 
thought  of  there  being  Commissioners?)  who  would 
arrange  the  small  preliminaries  and  fix  the  date.  One 
Of  the  more  simple  devices'  of  Mr.  Walsh's  Bill  is  the 
way  it  would  deal  with  royalty-owners.  The  State 
would  just  take  over  the  royalties — without  compensa- 
tion. Here,  at  any  rate,  is  the  beginning  of  a  respect- 
able fund  for  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burt  is  retiring  from  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Northumberland  Miners', Federation,  after  thirty 
years'  tenure  of  the  office.  His  career  is  really  a  splen- 
did thing  to  consider.  It  says  something  after  all  for 
England  when  a  miner's  pit-boy  can  live  to  be  privy 
councillor  by  sheer  force  and  steadiness  of  character. 
Of  course  Mr.  Hurt  has  been  lucky  :  not  every  lad  of 
fine  character  rises  thus — otherwise  privy  councillors 
might  be  cheap  as  new  knights  ;  but  the  luck  has  been 
the  lesser  part  of  him.  If  we  might  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  the  state  of  the  inner  cabinet  of  Mr.  Burt's  mind, 
we  should  say  that  in  politics  he  is  nowadays  almost 
as  good  a  Conservative  as  Mr.  John  Burns — another 
extraordinary  character  success. 

The  Post  Office  has  of  late  been  getting  its  temporary 
servants  through  the  Labour  Exchanges.  It  is  a  rule 
of  the  department ;  but  two  old  convicts  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  Coventry  post  office,  and  it  came  out  by 
their  being  caught  stealing  postal  orders.  Another 
thing  appears,  too  :  that  many  respectable  men  will  not 
apply  through  the  Labour  Exchanges.  The  rule  will 
have  to  be  rescinded,  and  the  post  offices  make  their 
own  inquiries  and  selections.  It  will  never  do  to  let 
old  lags  loose  amongst  valuables  for  the  loss  of  which 
the  Postmaster-General  admits  no  responsibility  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Harcourt's  story  to  the  House  of  the  Rand  dis- 
turbances was  admirably  clear.  The  Government  of 
South  Africa  was  confronted  with  a  riot  almost  certainly 
involving  loss  of  life  and  property.  It  had  no  South 
African  troops  with  which  to  meet  the  position,  and  it 
notified  Lord  Gladstone  that  it  desired  the  assistance  of 
an  Imperial  force.  Lord  Gladstone  consented  that 
Imperial  troops  should  be  used,  and  he  cabled  an  account 
of  his  decision  to  Mr.  Harcourt.  Had  the  troops  em- 
ployed been  local  South  African  levies,  the  Government 
at  Westminster  would  not  have  been  consulted,  and 
could  hardly  have  interfered.  The  question  has  become 
an  Imperial  question  solely  owing  to  the  employment  of 
Imperial  troops. 

If  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  his  hecklers  had  straitly  con- 
fined themselves  to  interfering  upon  these  grounds, 
their  inquiries  would  at  least  have  been  in  order.  Quite 
obviously,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has  not.  For  him  it  is 
sufficient  that  a  riot  has  been  put  down  with  a  military 
force.  Had  the  troops  been  local,  as  they  are  Imperial, 
Mr.    Hardie   would   still   have  clamoured    for  Lord 
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Gladstone's  return.  Lord  Gladstone's  offence,  in  Mr. 
Hardie's  eyes,  is  that  he  enabled  the  South  African 
Government  to  carry  on.  We  have  probably  had  the 
last  of  fine  Radical  talk  about  the  self-governing 
dominions  beyond  the  seas,  pointed  with  allusions  to 
the  Radical  gift  to  South  Africa  of  a  free  Constitution. 
It  seems  that  when  the  free  Government  of  South 
Africa,  the  theme  of  so  many  Radical  speeches,  asked 
to  be  supported  in  the  first  duties  of  a  Sovereign,  Lord 
Gladstone  should  not  have  hearkened.  His  duty  was  to 
tear  up  the  Radical  charter  and  to  "coerce"  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Harcourt  is  in  a  difficult  position.  He  had 
neither  legal  nor  moral  right  to  over-ride  the  decision 
of  the  Union  Ministers  and  of  the  Governor-General. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  emphasise  to  Lord  Gladstone 
that  the  use  of  Imperial  troops  to  deal  with  strike  dis- 
turbances was  unfortunate,  and  only  justified  by  strict 
necessity.  Lord  Gladstone  could  alone  measure  the 
necessity  ;  and  alone  decide.  To  Mr.  Harcourt  some 
sympathy  is  due.  The  scandalous  way  in  which  men 
like  Mr.  Hardie,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, have  prejudged  the  question,  has  enormously 
added  to  his  difficulties.  What  sort  of  impression  will 
Mr.  Hardie's  speeches  make  in  South  Africa?  Radicals 
of  Mr.  Hardie's  kind  would  have  South.  Africa  free,  free 
to  be  looted  and  murdered,  but  not  free  to  perform  the 
most  elementary  act  of  government. 

A  week's  fighting  between  the  ex-Allies  has  produced 
50,000  casualties  and  no  result.  It  appears  that  the 
Bulgarians  under-estimated  their  enemies'  strength. 
The  Serbs  have  held  their  own  in  Macedonia,  while 
the  small  Bulgarian  force  detached  to  contain  the 
Greeks  has  been  beaten  back  by  numbers.  All  this 
jives  Turkey  her  chance.  The  last  Bulgars  will  soon 
have  gone  from  Chatalja,  and  with  them  will  disappear 
Bulgaria's  flimsy  hope  of  a  war  indemnity. 

There  are  too  many  rumours  of  quarrels  between  the 
generals  and  the  politicians  at  Sofia  for  it  to  be  said 
:hat  King  Ferdinand  has  the  situation  well  in  hand. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
Bulgaria,  before  the  intervention  of  Roumania,  had 
shot  her  bolt  and  missed.  Apart  from  the  fine  fighting 
spirit  of  her  people,  her  main  army  had  still  to  be 
accounted  for.  This  force  was  intended  to  strike  at 
:he  heart  of  Servia.  A  movement  which  placed  a  vic- 
torious Bulgarian  force  between  Belgrade  and  the 
Servian  army  in  Macedonia  would  quite  have  changed 
he  face  of  the  campaign. 

But  for  one  thing  Bulgaria  might  yet  make  a  Balkan 
Prussia.  Roumania  however  has  entered  the  war.  This 
neans  that  Bulgaria  has  enemies  on  three  sides  with 
turkey  upon  the  fourth.  Where  Bulgaria  might  have 
>iven  an  excellent  account  of  Servia  and  Greece,  the 
resh  combination  appears  to  be  too  strong  for  her. 
loumania  will  play  for  her  own  hand,  not  Europe's, 
^s  for  the  Ambassadors'  Conference  which  ought  to 
lave  dissolved  out  of  shame,  it  is  still  sitting,  and  has 
ieen  burying  its  head  in  the  Albanian  sands.  They 
re  now,  it  is  reported,  faced  with  an  invitation  from 
Bulgaria  to  Russia  for  mediation.  Does  Sir  Edward 
irey  know  what  is  happening  further  East? 

No  one  can  say  how  it  will  end,  but  this  week's 
ghting  has  wrecked  the  prospect  of  a  strong  and  per- 
mnent  Balkan  Union.  The  little  States  will  emerge 
•om  the  new  war  poor  and  weak  in  spite  of  their 
'urkish  conquests.  They  will  still  be  pawns  in 
ie  Austro-Russian  game;  and  now  that  all  the  Great 
owers  have  increased  their  immediate  readiness  for 
•ar  that  game  will  become  more  dangerous. 

Lord  Haldane  is  to  visit  America  as  the  guest  of  the 
merican  Bar  Association,  and  the  Great  Seal  is  to  be 
laced  in  Commission.  Wolsey  may  have  been  the  last 
>  take  the  Seal  out  of  the  King's  dominions,  but  a 
How-countryman  of  Lord  Haldane  was  the  last  to  get  I 


into  trouble  for  losing  the  Seal.  Lord  Brougham  took 
it  with  him  in  1834  when  he  went  on  a  tour  in  Scotland. 
For  a  joke  some  young  ladies  in  the  house  where  he 
was  staying  hid  it  and  made  the  Lord  Chancellor  play 
hot  and  cold  until  he  found  it. 

The  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  Seal  must  not  be  taken 
out  of  England,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  cannot 
leave  England  without  the  permission  of  the  King, 
arrangements  being  made  for  the  custody  of  the  Seal 
during  his  absence.  Nothing  was  disclosed  of  what 
happened  when  Lord  Haldane  was  in  Germany.  Prob- 
ably it  was  thought  not  worth  appointing  Commis- 
sioners for  such  a  short  absence;  but  he  is  to  be  away 
over  a  fortnight  now,  and  the  Seal  is  to  be  put  into  Com- 
mission. In  old  days,  when  there  was  any  difficulty 
about  who  was  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  this  was  often 
dene. 

Lady  Sackville  keeps  for  the  benefit  of  Knole  the  half- 
miliion  left  to  her  by  the  will  of  Sir  John  Murray  Scott. 
Sir  Samuel  Evans  explained  the  law  of  undue  influence 
in  such  a  way  to  the  jury  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  on  the  evidence  the  will  could  be  upset.  As 
for  the  codicils  which  were  at  first  put  forward  as  having 
revoked  the  previous  will,  no  document  was  found 
which  could  have  that  effect,  and  the  case  on  this  point 
was  given  up.  Lady  Sackville,  too,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  persuade  the  Judge  that  the  costs  should  be 
paid  not  out  of  the  estate  but  by  the  defendants,  the 
Scott  family,  who  had  raised  the  question  of  undue 
influence.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  are  said  to  have 
been  spent  on  costs. 

The  burning  of  Sir  William  Lever's  bungalow  in 
Lancashire  this  week  brings  the  estimated  total  loss 
from  fire  at  the  hands  of  the  militant  suffragettes  to 
well  over  ^100,000.  Eight  private  houses,  three 
cricket  pavilions,  two  churches,  two  railway  stations, 
two  race-stands  and  a  boathouse  have  been  fired  since 
the  beginning  of  March — a  telling  comment  upon  the 
efficacy  of  Mr.  McKenna's  Mouse  Act. 

Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst  was  arrested  on  Monday  and 
required  to  give  sureties  for  good  behaviour.  Refusing 
to  do  so,  she  was  committed  for  three  months.  Her 
proceedings  in  Court  were  half-witted,  but  in  keeping 
with  her  conduct  at  large.  Lately  she  has  come 
to  be  more  than  the  old  familiar  nuisance  to  police  and 
public.  She  talks  wildly  of  shooting  the  Government  ; 
though  life  is  still,  we  understand,  to  be  held  sacred. 
Miss  Christabel  alone  is  left  of  the  Pankhurst  name. 
She  keeps  her  head  sufficiently  to  keep  away. 

Mr.  McKenna,  it  seems,  has  without  protest  allowed 
a  candidate  for  the  Lonsdale  belt  to  have  his  jaw  broken 
at  the  National  Sporting  Club.  Will  Mr.  McKenna 
take  steps  to  prevent  boxers  at  the  National  Sporting 
Club  hitting  one  another  upon  the  jaw?  This  was  the 
refrain  of  Mr.  Hogge  and  Mr.  Wason  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday.  What  do  these  gentlemen 
expect  Mr.  McKenna  to  do?  Competition  for  the 
Lonsdale  belt  is  an  exhibition  of  skill  conducted  accord- 
ing to  fixed  rules.  It  has  no  likeness  to  the  bruising 
of  long  ago.  Mr.  Wason  seems  to  think  that  the 
Home  Secretary  should  be  represented  at  these  contests 
to  prevent  competitors  from  punching  too  hard. 
He  may  safely  leave  the  conduct  of  these  affairs 
to  the  Club.  They  allow  no  irregularity  or  foul  play. 
Mr.  Hogge  and  his  friends  would  have  very  little  objec- 
tion to  people  getting  hurt  at  the  National  Sporting 
Club  if  they  did  not  enjoy  getting  hurt. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  determined  to  fill  the  Laureate's 
vacant  chair.  He  will  be  a  bold  man  that  accepts  the 
office.  Already  he  is  the  butt  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  laureateship  has  this  week 
been  a  standing  joke.  The  next  laureate  will  be  heir  to 
all  this  pleasantry  ;  and  we  heartily  wish  him  a  thick 
skin.  It  will  have  to  be  a  very  strong  appointment 
indeed  if  Mr.  Austin's  successor,  in  a  general  awe  of 
his  accomplishment,  is  to  live  down  the  general  sense 
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at  this  moment  that  the  office  is  best  untenanted.  Of 
the  many  bright  suggestions  from  wits  of  the  House, 
set  on  edge  by  Mr.  Asquith's  determination  to  choose 
a  laureate,  is  Mr.  Hogge's  that  the  laureate's  office 
should  be  divided.  How  shall  an  English  laureate  sing 
the  sorrows  of  Ireland,  or  the  aspirations  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides?  Separatism  being  the  polity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, why  not  have  a  separate  laureate  for  England, 
lor  Wales,  for  Scotland,  and  for  Ireland?  Unfor- 
tunately we  cannot  be  sure  that  Mr.  Hogge  really 
intends  to  be  funny. 

Not  only  Mr.  Asquith  has  given  us  a  taste  of  true 
literature  this  week.  Mr.  Hirrell  was  the  show 
speaker  on  Borrow  on  Monday,  and  he  certainly 
made  a  lively  speech.  He  styled  the  public,  the 
reading  public,  "  a  cruel  beast  ",  and  spoke  of 
its  long  ears — which,  by  the  by,  strikes  us  as  sus- 
piciously like  a  mixing  up  of  feline  with  asinine 
metaphor.  Mr.  Hirrell  is  rather  unfeeling  to  call  the 
reading  public  a  beast  and  an  ass  considering  the  way 
it  has  patronised  his  pleasant  little  book  "  Obiter 
Dicta",  but  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  defend  the 
"  reading  public  "  from  his  wicked  thrusts. 

Mr.  Edward  Knoblauch,  with  many  others,  is 
publicly  asking  why  fifty  plays  have  been  withdrawn 
in  seven  months,  including  forty  financial  failures.  The 
explanation  of  Mr.  Knoblauch  will  not  do.  Me  thinks 
that  plays  by  English  authors  fail  because  English  play- 
goers have  a  rooted  prejudice  against  English  plays. 
This  is  an  old  strain  of  lamentation.  Farquhar  com- 
plained in  the  eighteenth  century  that  Gallic  heels  were 
too  quick  for  English  heads.  Macready  cursed  the 
ballet.  Italian  singers  were  the  rage  of  London  from 
their  first  introduction  into  the  Haymarkct  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh  to  their  supersession  in  social  favour  by  the 
Muscovites.  But  English  plays  have  continued  to  exist. 
Mr.  Knoblauch  has  not  accounted  for  the  present 
slump  ;  though  he  has  incidentally  struck  upon  a  trait 
of  the  English  character.  The  best  policy  for  an  English- 
man with  ideas  for  the  English  theatre  is  to  go  abroad  ; 
and,  after  a  short  sojourn  among  the  theatres  of  Russia 
and  Germany,  to  return  as  a  foreigner.  He  will  then 
be  allowed  to  teach  his  own  people. 

The  slump  this  season  in  plays  of  the  actor-manager 
type  is  really  quite  a  healthy  symptom  of  the  state  of 
the  English  theatre.  It  means  that  figures  as  well  as 
common  sense  and  respect  for  drama  as  a  fine  art  are 
against  the  speculative  system  of  management. 
Staging  six  plays  at  hazard  in  order  that  one  of  them 
may  hit  the  public  rage  is  a  policy  that  can  lead  no- 
where in  the  end  except  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court ; 
and  the  sooner  our  speculative  managers  get  there  the 
better  for  English  drama.  It  leaves  more  room  for 
managers  who  choose  their  plays  intelligently  ;  and  do 
not  aim  at  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit  with  risk  of  a 
hundred  per  cent.  loss.  It  is  true  there  have  been  some 
forty  failures  in  a  single  season.-  It  is  also  true  that 
all  but  half-a-dozen  of  these  were  incurred  by  plays 
which  no  one  who  was  not  a  lunatic  would  have  chosen 
to  stage  for  their  merit.  They  were  merely  a  net 
spread  for  the  playgoer.  That  the  playgoer  is  getting 
shy  of  such  plays  is  certainly  not  to  be  regretted. 

One  read  yesterday  of  the  death,  in  his  ninety- 
first  year,  of  Archdeacon  Kaye,  the  father  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Canterbury  Convocation,  who  was  just  com- 
pleting his  jubilee  as  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Lincoln, 
and  also  as  a  Convocation-man.  The  head-verger  at 
Bristol  Cathedral  tells  a  story  of  him  which  is  worth 
recording.  Not  long  ago  he  was  taking  the  Arch- 
deacon round,  and  pointed  to  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval 
palace,  burnt  in  the  Bristol  riots  of  1831.  The  old  man 
looked  at  the  walls  intently,  and  then  said  "  I  used  to 
live  there  !  "  Kaye  was  a  Balliol  undergraduate  when 
Newman  preached  his  farewell  in  S.  Mary's.  He 
continued  into  our  time  the  tenets  of  the  old  Evan- 
gelicals and  the  grave  courtesy  of  a  forgotten  age. 


LORD  LANSDOWNE'S  PLAN- -OR 
MR.  SNOWDEN'S? 

rF  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne  are  thwarted 
*  or  discouraged  in  their  wish  to  bring  about  what 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  describes  as  the  greatest  possible  bless- 
ing to  the  English  people— the  settling  on  the  soil  of  a 
large  body  of  freeholding  small-owners— Mr.  Philip 
Snowden's  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  plan  will  prevail. 

What  is  that  plan?  Mr.  Snowden  has  openly  pro- 
claimed it  ;  proclaimed  it  on  the  platform,  and  with 
perfect  frankness  in  the  "  Daily  Mail  ".  It  is  Land 
Nationalisation  pure  and  simple.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  not  quite  so  frank.  He  is,  for  one  thing,  in  the 
Cabinet.  He  is,  for  another  thing,  at  the  moment  at 
a  slight  discount  there  owing  to  his  Stock  Exchange 
operations.  He  must  feel  his  way  just  now  somewhat 
carefully  ;  he  must  not  brush  up  the  wrong  way  some  of 
the  more  fearful  or  moderate  of  his  colleagues.  Thus 
he  only  hints  at  Land  Nationalisation,  as  in  his  speech 
the  other  day.  The  card  is  up  his  sleeve  all  right.  He 
will  plank  it  on  the  table  when  the  right  moment  conies. 
Now  that  moment  is  positive  to  come  ere  long  if  a  con- 
siderable, a  powerful,  section  of  the  Unionist  Party 
crabs  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  and  Lord  Lansdowne's  wish  and 
plan.  It  can  be  crabbed  in  several  ways.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne  can,  for  example,  be  assured 
by  their  supporters — their  doubting  but  very  loyal  sup- 
porters— that  the  mortgage  difficulty  and  danger  are 
insuperable;  that  poor  Germany  is  fast  perishing 
through  mortgaged  small-owners,  Stein's  and  Harden- 
burg's  land  policy  having  been  all  in  vain.  They  can 
be  assured  that  the  English  people  is  naturally  not  a 
people  of  small-owners;  and  that,  before  it  can  be 
made  one,  it  must  be  slowly  educated  in  the  business. 
They  can  be  gravely  admonished  by  the  pedants  or 
the  purists  that  State  aid  to  establish  small-owners  is 
rank  and  ruinous  socialism.  They  can  be  advised  that 
all  that  is  necessary  now  is  to  let  things  quietly  slide  ; 
that  when  a  Unionist  Government  comes  in  all  this 
excitement  about  the  land  and  the  labourer  will  sub- 
side; that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  virtually  snuffed  out; 
that  agriculture  will  steadily  improve,  and  with  it  the 
farm-workers'  wages.    Why,  therefore,  worry? 

People  who  take  any  of  these  lines  of  opposition  to 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne  may  be — we 
doubt  not  many  of  them  are — quite  good  Unionists 
and  Tories.  Unhappily  they  are  blind  Unionists  and 
Tories.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  blind,  stone  blind, 
in  the  matter  of  the  English  land  and  the  English 
peasant.  They  do  not  see  that  country  England  is 
now  passing  through  an  immense  crisis ;  that  land  is 
everywhere  changing  hands,  and  that  thousands  of 
the  new  people  who  have  taken  over  the  old  estates 
are  already  themselves  eager  to  get  out  of  their  ven- 
ture. Things  can  never  again  be  as  they  were  in 
country  England  in  the  youth  of  a  generation  still  not 
past  middle  age.  Even  assume  that  the  Marconi  affair 
proves  too  much  for  the  Demagogue  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  that  he  goes  under  as  a  power  in  politics — this 
great  question  of  the  land  and  the  labourer  on  it 
will  neither  be  shelved  nor  solved  thereby.  We  shall 
have  a  hundred  other  demagogues  who  have  not  been 
in  the  Marconi  business — neither  the  English  nor  the 
American — at  all.  Even  assume  that  the  whole 
fattening,  thriving  race  of  demagogues  in  this  country 
were  wiped  out  next  week,  the  question  of  the  land 
and  the  labourer,  the  question  of  the  English  peasantry 
— which,  frankly,  to-day  is  in  an  unhealthy  state — 
would  still  be  pressing  and  threatening. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
have  perceived  this  with  the  eye  of  true  state- 
craft that  they  are  anxious  to  take  up  this  matter 
boldly,  thoroughly.  And  it  is  because  we  are  Tory, 
and  believe  a  good  deal  of  the  old  English  land  tradition 
and  system  is  still  sound  and  can  be  saved,  and  that 
evolution  can  be  substituted  for  revolution,  that  we 
wish  their  wise  and  generous  policy  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  know  this  extremely  well — that  if  the  Unionist 
plan  prevails,   and  a  large  body  of  small-owners  is 
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settled  on  the  land,  Land  Nationalisation  must  receive 
1  staggering  blow.  They  know  that  when  the  best 
men  in  the  English  villages  see  that  at  last  they  have 
1  real  chance  of  rising  to  be  landowners,  the  effect  will 
be  instant  and  great.  These  men  will  influence  the 
men  in  the  grade  of  merit  below  them,  and  all  such 
policies  as  Land  Nationalisation  and  County  Council 
iandlordship  will  forthwith  be  looked  on  as  robbery 
md  tyranny  by  the  English  peasants.  Let  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden  go  to  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  land  pur- 
:hase  is  accomplished  and  propose  his  plan  to  the 
Irish  peasant  who  owns  the  sty  as  well  as  the  pig  ! 
But  if  he  goes,  he  will  do  well  to  put  himself  before- 
tiand  under  the  protection  of  the  police. 

We  should  like  very  much  to  reassure  (hose  land- 
awners  who  fear  that  the  Unionist  policy  of  purchase 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end — and  that,  if  persisted  in, 
nust  smash  up  the  land  system  and  tradition  of 
England.  It  would  be  idiotic  to  pretend  there  are 
tiot  excellent  landowners  and  excellent  Unionists  who 
take  this  view.  There  are  such  landowners  and 
Unionists ;  and,  though  most  of  them  will  probably 
Ejo  into  the  thing  from  a  sense  of  loyalty,  their  present 
mood  is  one  of  rather  gloomy  foreboding.  They  see 
in  it  dangerous  party  "tactics";  a  device  for  going 
one  better  than  the  other  side  ;  another  case  of  Tories 
stealing  the  clothes  of  Whigs  who  are  bathing — and  so 
forth.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  find  in  it  neither 
'  tactics  "  nor  a  bait  to  tickle  a  yokel  gullet.  Neither 
is  it  a  theft  of  any  other  party's  clothes — or  land. 

Unionists  who  have  this  great  policy  of  land  pur- 
:hase  at  heart,  and  wish  to  go  straight  forward  with 
it,  are  influenced  by  two  main  motives.  First,  they 
see  with  absolute  clearness  that  the  state  of  the 
English  peasantry  is  wrong.  They  see  that  the  village 
worker's  condition  to-day  is  a  dead  level  of  monotony  ; 
that  he  has  no  hereafter  in  this  life  ;  and  that  he  feels 
his  best  chance  is  to  get  clean  out  of  the  country. 
Second,  they  see  with  no  less  clearness  that  the  hand  of 
the  political  revolutionists  and  demagogues  is  up 
against  the  greater  landowners  and  against  the  squires 
and  against,  indeed,  all  grades  of  substantial  owners 
who  still  have  considerable  influence  in  our  country 
life  to-day  ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later — sooner,  at  the 
present  rate  of  torturing  and  taxing — this  hand  must 
prevail  unless  the  land  system  is  fortified  by  a  large 
body  of  new  small-owners  well  secured  on  the  soil. 
The  demagogues  and  land  revolutionists  may  nicely 
differ  as  to  how  the  blow  is  to  be  struck  which  is  to 
}ring  down  the  whole  Constitution  of  the  countryside. 
3ne  may  wish  for  single  tax,  another  for  land 
lationalisation,  a  third  may  wish  to  proceed  by  some 
nethod  or  muddle  of  syndicalism.  They  may  bicker 
is  to  the  ideal  way  of  bleeding  to  death  their  enemies. 
5uch  bloody  differences  obtained  among  the  followers 
)f  a  Hubert,  a  Marat,  a  S.  Just.  But  after  all  their 
)ne  great  wish  and  resolve  is  by  some  means  or  other 
o  overwhelm  and  kill  the  hated  landowner.  In  the 
jrocess  a  section  or  two  of  themselves  may  go  under  : 
he  single-taxer,  say,  or  the  syndicalist  may  perish. 
?ut  that  is  surely  a  very  small  consoling  thought  for  a 
andowner  himself  under  the  knife ! 

Unionists  and  patriots  who   support   Lord  Lans- 
lowne's  purchase  policy  know  well  that  if  they  can, 
iefore  the  revolutionists  grow  altogether  too  strong, 
ortify  the  land  system  with  a  large  body  of  well- 
quipped  small  freeholders,  they  will  save  that  system 
-save  what  is  sound  and  vital  in  it.    They  are  not 
»  be  scared  by  the  bogey  styled  peasant  proprietary, 
hey  are  confident  that  no  responsible  statesman  on 
he  Conservative  side  thinks  for  a  moment  of  cutting 
p  the  whole  of  the  country  into  equally  apportioned 
abbage  plots  and  poultry  runs  and  apple  orchards. 
11  that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  propose 
)  do  is  to  bring  into  our  land  arrangement  to-day 
le   diversity   in   ownership  without   which    it  must 
erish. 

We  do  not  intend  to  drive  out  the  great  owners — 
mny  of  whom  have  done  and  are  doing  splendid 
ork — nor  those  squires  who  are  struggling  manfully. 


We  do  not  intend  to  drive  out  the  race  of  tenant 
farmers;  nor  even  the  tenant  small-holders  where  these 
are  content  and  doing  well.  But  a  very  large  acreage 
scattered  throughout  England  is  in  the  market,  or 
will  be  there  shortly  ;  and  room  must  be  found  on  this 
for  thousands  of  English  villagers  who  are  the  very 
men  to  work  and  absolutely  to  own  it. 


THE  RAND  RIOTiNGS. 

HORROR,  naturally,  at  the  savagery  in  Witwaters- 
rand,  but,  even  more,  bewilderment  affects 
most  Englishmen  at  home.  "  What  does  it  all 
mean?  We  have  not  had  a  riot  of  that  kind  in 
this  country  since  Peterloo. "  So  writes  one  culti- 
vated critic  of  affairs  here  in  London  to  a  friend  with 
local  knowledge.  And  the  answer — the  right  answer 
as  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it — was  not  tar  to  seek. 
Yet  it  may  be  convenient  first  of  all  to  set  down  in 
brief  the  sum  of  what  occurred,  and  then  explain  and 
annotate.  Five  men  at  the  New  Kleinfontein  Mine 
were  asked  to  rearrange  their  hours  of  work — not  to 
work  longer  hours  a  week,  bien  entendu — merely  to 
rearrange  the  hours  existing.  They  refused  and  were 
dismissed.  Their  dismissal  was  in  contravention  of  the 
Act  governing  such  trade  disputes.  Then  there  was 
a  strike  in  New  Kleinfontein.  The  mine  managers 
saw  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  or  perhaps 
got  a  wigging  from  their  superior  officers  the  directors. 
At  any  rate  the  Chairman,  Colonel  Dalrymple,  wrote 
on  29  May  to  the  Mayor  of  Benoni  :  "  I  most  frankly 
admit  that  it  would  appear  that  the  details  attending 
the  alteration  of  hours  of  the  men  may  not  have  re- 
ceived sufficient  consideration  owing  to  the  change  of 
management  having  only  occurred  on  the  1st  of  the 
month,  and  therefore  my  board,  after  further  con- 
sideration, are  prepared,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  men  concerned,  to  withdraw  the  notice  posted  on  the 
26th  inst.  and  to  revert  to  the  hours  of  30  April  ". 
Thus  the  Chairman,  of  the  reception  of  whose  letter 
more  presently.  Meanwhile  the  managers  had  offered 
to  take  the  men  back  and  restore  the  original  work- 
ing arrangement.  The  men  refused  to  return,  insisting 
that  the  "  strike-breakers  ",  brought  in  temporarily, 
should  be  dismissed.  This  the  company  not  un- 
naturally refused ;  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  heather  of  the  whole  Rand  was  on  fire.  Strikes 
among  miners  became  more  or  less  general.  The 
Government  took  steps  to  protect  the  mines  with  police, 
and  then  with  soldiers,  and  under  Law  6  of  the  old 
Transvaal  Republic  forbade  the  holding  of  public  meet- 
ings. A  meeting  was  called  nevertheless,  and  was 
first  stopped  by  Colonel  Truter,  the  (Dutch)  head  of 
the  police,  but  was  later  permitted — for  3  p.m.  on 
Friday — on  the  distinct  understanding  that  there  should 
be  no  explosive  speeches.  That  understanding  was 
not  kept,  the  mob-orators  incited  plainly  to  violence, 
the  meeting  was  broken  up,  and  a  concerted  cam- 
paign— "open  war"  the  chief  agitators  plainly,  if 
superfluously  called  it — broke  out.  The  tramways 
— an  excellent  feature  in  Johannesburg — were  stopped 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  railway- 
men — Government  employees — to  strike,  and  trains 
actually  ceased  to  run.  To  sum  up,  Friday  closed  on 
the  fine  chief  railway  station  of  Johannesburg,  and 
the  "  Star  "  newspaper  office,  in  flames,  on  the  famous 
Corner  House,  the  chief  business  building  in  Johannes- 
burg, and  the  Rand  Club  unsuccessfully  "  rushed  ", 
on  other  important  buildings  more  or  less  seriously 
damaged — and  on  street-fighting.  The  Imperial 
troops  had  been  brought  up  to  reinforce  the  inadequate 
police — quite  unusually  strengthened  for  the  occasion 
but  still  not  sufficient ;  and  on  Saturday  Johannesburg 
and  the  whole  Ridge  were  under  martial  law. 
Conferences  were  held  between  the  Prime  Minister  with 
General  Smuts  and  leading  representatives  of  the  mine 
owners  and  strikers,  and  peace  was,  more  or  less, 
restored.  The  strikers  have  returned  to  work,  the 
strike-breakers  are  to  be  compensated,  and  the  situa- 
tion   is,    superficially,    set    right.    Trouble    with  the 
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native  workers,  which  promptly  and  inevitably  showed 
itself,  lias  at  the  moment  been  smoothed  over. 
Nobody  yet  knows  how  far  the  peace  thus  arranged 
is  lasting  or  when  the  economic  hub  and  centre  of 
South  Africa  may  again  be  ablaze.  "  Heboid  we  know- 
not  anything  "  of  these  arrangements.  Meanwhile,  mob- 
violence  and  the  mob-horror  have  convulsed  a  com- 
munity which  has  prided  itself  with  justice  on  the  line 
civilisation  which  it  has  raised  up  on  the  ashes  of  a 
mere  mining-camp;  on  its  admirable  municipal  life 
and  government,  its  excellent  schools,  its  churches,  and 
its  Church  with  Bishop  Michael  Furse  at  its  head,  its 
noble  public  buildings,  the  original  and  delightful 
domestic  architecture  which  it  owes  to  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Baker;  the  whole  based  on  an  industry 
and  on  industrial  conditions  which  might  have  seemed 
I  he  envy  of  white  workers  all  the  world  over.  And 
what  on  earth  does  it  all  mean?  There  were  no  real 
grievances,  and  none  has  been  put  forward.  The 
white  miners  of  Wit w atcrsrand  have  one  legitimate 
and  serious  grievance  inherent  in  their  calling,  and 
that  is  miners'  phthisis.  It  is  admitted  that  the  heads 
of  the  industry  have  done,  and  are  doing,  all  in  their 
power  to  meet  and  mitigate  this  scourge.  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the 
miners  themselves  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment. But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  present  situation 
that  miners'  phthisis  has  not  been  so  much  as  men- 
tioned in  the  matter.  The  wages  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  even  when  you  have  made 
allowance  for  the  greater  cost  of  living  0:1  the  Rand, 
are  by  common  consent  exceedingly  high,  nor,  all 
the  world  over,  is  the  working  man  so  flourishing. 
And,  as  for  the  temper  of  the  employers,  what  could 
be  better  than  the  ungushing  reasonableness  of  Colonel 
Dalrymple's  letter?  Yet  it  is  just  there  that  the 
clue  to  the  problem  lies,  for  Colonel  Dalrymple's 
letter,  having  been  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  district  affected,  not  to  the  strikers'  com- 
mittee, has  been  pronounced  "  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Federation  of  Trades";  and,  innocent, 
candid  document  as  it  was,  probably  determined  the 
agitators  on  that  war — real,  palpable,  bloody  war — in 
which  they  take  very  good  care  themselves  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  builds.  The  whole  meaning  of  what  has 
happened,  the  key  to  what  has  horrified  the  world,  and 
may  soon  enough  horrify  the  world  again,  is  whether 
or  no  Labour  in  South  Africa  shall  or  shall  not  dominate 
the  politics  of  the  sub-Continent  as  in  a  new  and  even 
a  glorified  Australia.  And  the  first  point  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  labour  agitators  has  been  to  secure  their 
recognition.  At  first  sight,  to  those  who  know  nothing 
of  South  African  conditions  and  of  the  class  of  labour 
agitators  on  the  Rand,  it  may  have  seemed  something 
unreasonable  and  reactionary  of  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  the  mining  industry  not  to  summon  to  their 
councils  the  leaders  of  the  men.  That  is  neither  to 
understand  nor  dimlv  to  realise  the  South  African  posi- 
tion. It  is  ironical  to  reflect  how,  just  four  years  ago, 
he  who  had  been  the  first  Labour  Prime  Minister 
o!  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  then  visiting  South 
Africa,  told  us  that  there  was  nor  need  nor  pre- 
text for  labour  organisation  in  Witwatersrand.  That 
is  not  at  all  the  view  of  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
have  imported  themselves  to  South  Africa  to  practise 
th'e  trade  ol  agitator  on  virgin  soil.  These  recall  the 
type  of  person,  with  whom  General  Botha  has  so 
far  effectively  dealt,  who  were  stamped  out  long  ago 
in  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  Coleman  and  his  Vigilantes. 

They  have  been,  for  some  time  now,  actively  "  spread- 
ing the  light  "  in  Witwatersrand,  doing  their  best  to 
suborn  their  victims,  not  in  the  mines  only,  but 
among  the  employees  of  the  State  railways  and  in  all 
the  trades  ;  cheerfully  they  risk  pestilence  and  famine  for 
a  whole  community  and  country  if  they  can  but  achieve 
a  part  of  their  objective  that  in  South  Africa  good 
government  shall  kiss  the  foot  of  Labour. 

So  far  it  seems  that  they  have  won  little,  and  the 
moral  of  their  first  engagement  may  not  be  lost  on  those 
who   beheld  the  dead  bodies  of  their  victims,  for  in 


the  way  of  such  episodes  it  is  not  the  men  responsible 
— it  is  probably  not  even  the  more  active  and  outrage- 
ous of  those  whom  they  incited  to  violence — who  pay  the 
penalty.  Ii  is  a  moral  not  lost  probably  on  a  Prime 
M mister  unwilling  apparently  that  South  Africa  shall 
be  another,  and  a  worse,  Australia.  So  far  General 
Botha's  attitude  seems  to  be  admirable.  If  he 
has  erred  at  all,  it  has  been  in  not  making  it  clear 
sooner  to  the  forces  of  menace  and  semi-anarchy  that 
he  was  not  at  all  minded  to  let  good  government 
b.'  trilled  with.  In  his  dread  of  General  Hertzog  and 
the  Backveld  party,  to  whom  any  alliance,  however 
alien  from  their  race  and  prejudices,  has  been  welcome 
so  that  it  is  against  the  Unionists,  he  has  been  perhaps 
over-nervous  about  losing  votes,  and  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  paltering  and  delay.  But  his  action,  when 
taken,  has  not  been  feeble.  There  is  a  dreary  charm  in 
the  spectacle,  of  a  Boer  premier  hauled  over  the  coals 
b\  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  his  other  former  admirers  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  that,  of  course,  is  what 
ill:-  assault  on  the  ( iO vcrnor-General  amounts  to.  The 
Premier  and  his  Government  are  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  good  order  of  South  Africa,  and  Lord  Glad- 
stone, as  constitutionally  obliged,  follows  their  counsel. 

Thinking  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State  in  danger, 
the  Premier  invoked  Law  6  of  1894  to  suppress  publi 
meetings,  and  he  used  armed  force  to  suppress  dis 
order.  We  think  he  was  right  in  both  these  steps. 
The  miners  nowadays,  unlike  their  case  in  1894,  hav 
the  vote,  and  have  therefore  their  constitutional  metho 
of  obtaining  redress.  And  public  agitation  is  no  Hyd 
Park  half-holiday  diversion  when  you  have  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  worst  European  riff-raff  in  your  white 
population,  and  200,000  black  labourers — and  a 
\ast  native  population  behind  these — intent  on 
the  spectacle.  It  is  too  late  anyhow  for  our  English 
Radicals  to  repine.  Like  enough,  Dutch  statesmen 
and  policemen  take  a  short  way  with  Liberal  traditions. 
That  is  the  Union  Parliament's  affair.  Our  Radicals 
should  have  thought  of  all  this  before,  when  against 
the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  those  who  knew 
and  who  warned  them — and  who  have  accepted  the 
situation  loyally  since  and  made  the  best  of  it — they 
thrust  full  responsible  government  on  the  Dutch 
majority. 


THE   CHURCH    AND   "  REPRESENTATIVE 
INSTITUTIONS  ". 

I  S  the  Church  of  England  playing  at  constitution- 
■  making  or  really  travailing  in  birth  of  representa- 
tive institutions?  The  Representative  Church  Council 
is  always  being  told  that  it  only  represents  a  small  and 
cultivated  class,  and  last  week  anxiously  debated  how 
to  base  itself  more  broadly.  It  consists  at  present  of 
the  four  Houses  of  Convocation  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canterbury  and  York  Houses  of  Laymen.  The  Lower 
Houses  of  Convocation  have  a  greatly  preponderant 
official  element,  all  nominees  of  the  Crown  or  nominees 
of  Crown  nominees — this,  however,  should  recommend 
them  to  Broad  Churchmen,  whose  especial  champions 
are  the  phalanx  of  Liberal  deans.  The  really  clerically- 
minded  (we  might  say  Church-minded)  element  in 
the  Representative  Church  Council  is  the  Houses 
of  Laymen.  Hence  most  of  the  eagerness  for 
their  reform.  The  Dean  of  Durham  says  they 
have  been  elected  by  not  more  than  50,000  persons, 
but  what  is  the  constituency  which  he  would  substitute? 
The  "people's  churchwardens"  of  England,  some 
14,000  worthies,  who  have  either  nominated  themselves 
or  been  elected,  often  years  ago,  by  a  handful  of  well- 
to-do  ratepayers  !  Their  recommendation  is,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  be,  in  Selden's  phrase,  a  housemaid 
to  keep  the  cat  from  the  cream.  The  colleague  of  the 
rector's  churchwarden  is  there,  or  should  be  there,  to 
keep  the  parson  in  order.  Dr.  Henson  does  not  want 
a  strong,  popular  Church  Council,  really  representative 
of  the  multitude  of  earnest  and  devoted  Churchpeople, 
able  to  stand  up  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  on  by  statesmen.  All  he  wants  is  a 
nominally  Church  assembly  which  shall  represent  the 
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secular  spirit.  Parliament  itself,  as  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  is  his  ideal  legislature  for  religious  con- 
cerns ;  but,  as  the  old  Whig  Erastianism  is  now  im- 
possible, an  unecclesiastically-minded  and  powerless 
Church  Duma  may  act  as  a  vaccine  to  stop  England 
from  taking  the  disease  of  Churchmanship  seriously. 

None  the  less  the  attacks  on  the  non-representative 
character  of  the  Representative  Church  Council  are 
damaging,  for  a  wrong  and  a  right  reason.  The  wrong 
reason  is  the  idea  that  the  Church's  institutions  ought 
to  conform  themselves  with  those  of  the  modern  civil 
State,  though  they  have  always  usefully  supplied  a 
counter-correction  to  contemporary  tendencies,  whether 
autocratic  or  popular.  Englishmen  are  expected 
to  believe  that  Parliament  came  down  straight  from 
heaven.  They  have  been  trained  from  infancy  in 
parliamentary  principles.  They  cannot  conceive 
rational  government  existing  apart  from  voting- 
papers  and  polling-booths.  And  so  their  only  idea 
of  associating  themselves  with  Church  life  and 
progress  is  through  the  machinery  of  elections  and 
popular  assemblies.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  such  an  expression  as  "the  Church  fran- 
chise ",  the  details  of  which  are  being  reported  on  by 
Convocation  committees  and  discussed  at  diocesan 
conferences,  is  an  absolute  novelty.  History  knows 
nothing  of  it.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  demo- 
cracy, and  the  Church  of  Christ  was  not  based  by  Him 
on  "representative  institutions".  It  is  an  article  of 
Christian  faith  that  the  Church  is  essentially  "  apos- 
tolic ",  governed,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  principle  of  a 
commission  (airoo-reWtiv )  bestowed  from  above  and 
transmitted  by  succession,  not  on  that  of  a  social  com- 
pact. The  Church  is  prior  to  its  members,  not  a  nomi- 
nalistic  expression  for  a  number  of  individuals,  volun- 
tarily aggregated,  making  their  own  rules  of  faith  and 
life,  and  evolving  their  own  institutions.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  it  is  quite  strong 
enough  to  make  it  certain  that  an  attempt  to 
recast  synodical  authority  on  parliamentary  and 
"  contrat  social  "  lines  will  add  a  new  danger  to  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  doubt 
the  beliefs  and  feelings  of  the  general  body  of  loyal  and 
instructed  faithful  have  to  be  taken  into  sympathetic 
account  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  are  bound 
powerfully  to  influence  ecclesiastical  legislation.  But 
the  distinction  between  the  Divine  Society  and  the 
modern  parliamentary  State  is  fundamental.  Demo- 
cracy rests  on  the  expressed  will  of  the  entire  mass  of 
citizens,  each  counting  for  one.  But  does  anyone  really 
suggest  that  Christian  creed  and  worship  should  be 
determined  by  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  nominal 
Christians,  whatever  their  character  or  intelligence, 
especially  now  that  Gospel  discipline  is-obsolete? 

The  laity,  then,  whom  the  rulers  of  the  Church  ought 
to  consult  are  the  best  and  wisest.    These  are  the  true 
"representatives"  of  laymen's  belief  and  devotion, 
whether  they  have  been  elected  or  not.  Historically, 
such  laymen  as  have  occasionally  attended  ecclesiastical 
Synods  were  there  by  invitation,  to  give  expert  advice 
3r   to    be    a  channel    of   communication    with  their 
brethren.      They  had  no  electoral  constituency  behind 
:hem,  but  were  picked  specimens  of  what  a  Pope  called 
he  holy  and  honourable  people.    Yes,  but  it  does  not 
ollow  that  they  all  came  from  the  front  pews.  And 
t  is  here  that  the  real  gravamen  lies  against  the  present 
Lay  Houses  in  England.    They  are  composed  almost 
•ntirelv  of  men  of  one  class,  and — what  is  more  impor- 
ant — they  have  been  selected  by  tiny  coteries  of  influen- 
ial  parishioners.     Now  the  lay  councillors  themselves 
rc  doubtless  an  admirable  body    of   intelligent  and 
levout  Churchmen,  and,  though  Mr.  de  Winton  does 
ccuse  them  of  an  "  extraordinary  ignorance  of  eccle- 
siastical matters",  they  usually  plead   guilty   to  the 
harge  of  ecclesiastical-mindedness.     At  the  same  time 
ihey  are  men  of  affairs,  chairmen  of  quarter-sessions, 
|eers,  M.P.s,  and  so  forth.      With  some  infusion  of 
jien  of  another  rank  and  stamp  they  would  make  an 
j  nexceptionable  body  of  good  laymen.    This  cannot  be 
Raid,  however,  of  the  people  who  send  them  to  York  and 
fjVestminster.    These  are  practically  the  vestrymen  of 
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England,  the  few  males  in  each  parish  or  rural  deanery 
who  can  be  got  together  to  attend  meetings  and  who 
are  accustomed  to  have  their  say  on  Church  matters. 
If  the  Houses  of  Laymen,  the  backbone  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Church  Council,  are  to  be  a  real  force  in  the 
State,  they  must  be  known  to  have  behind  them  the 
great  and  usually  silent  body  of  Churchmen  and 
Churchwomen  who  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
who  teach  in  the  Sunday  schools,  who  help  in  many 
humble  ways  in  Church  work,  and  who,  in  whatever 
class  of  life,  are  what  the  Prayer  Book  calls  sober, 
peaceable  and  truly  conscientious  sons — more  often 
daughters — of  the  Church  of  England.  But  there  must 
be  no  new-fangled  folly  about  every  nominal  Church- 
man being  entitled  to  a  vote  in  virtue  of  his  "  baptismal 
citizenship  ".  Fancy  S.  Paul  going,  cap  in  hand,  to 
"  electors  "  and  deferring  to  numerical  majorities  ! 

The  avowed  concern  of  the  Houses  of  Laymen  is  the 
"  external  welfare  of  the  Church  ",  and  the  new  finance 
scheme  of  the  Archbishops  will  make  it  especially  neces- 
sary for  those  Houses  to  be  in  touch  with  the  real 
working  Churchpeople  of  the  different  parishes.  It 
was  financial  changes  which  brought  about,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  development  of  the  representative 
idea  under  which  the  parochial  clergy  began,  for  self- 
taxing  purposes,  to  send  proctors  to  the  provincial  Con- 
vocations. "No  taxation  without  representation." 
The  model  was  followed  for  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  both  cases  the  inspiration — as  Mr.  Ernest 
Barker  has  just  reminded  us* — came  from  the  Domini- 
can friars.  We  repeat,  however,  that,  except  for 
finance,  parliamentary  institutions  are  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  Catholicism,  and  it  would  be  strange  if,  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  rapid  decay  and  ever-increasing 
discredit  in  the  State,  they  should  be  taken  up,  as  a 
new  and  hopeful  discovery,  by  the  Church. 


FEMININE  OR  UNDUE  INFLUENCE. 

HP  HE  verdict  in  the  Scott  will  case  involves  no  moral 
judgment  at  all  on  the  conduct  of  the  actors  in 
that  long  unedifying  struggle  for  the  mind,  body,  and 
estate  of  Sir  John  Scott.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion  as  to  this.  Lady  Sackville  gets  a  decision 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  influence 
she  exercised  over  Sir  John  Scott,  it  left  him  with  the 
free  will  ascribed  to  normal  persons.  He  was  neither 
insane  nor  imbecile  whether  by  nature  or  from  disease. 
Therefore  Lady  Sackville  did  not  exercise  undue 
influence  over  him.  But  the  law  had  to  make  an 
assumption  which  is  amusingly  contrary  to  the  facts. 
Everybody  was  supposed  to  be  equally  competent  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle,  whereas  the  Scott  family 
generally  were  completely  outmanoeuvred  by  Lady  Sack- 
ville. The  Scott  family  could  not  have  been  accused  of 
using  undue  influence  over  Sir  John  Scott  even  if  they 
had  possessed  the  arts  of  Lady  Sackville.  It  was  only 
because  they  were  so  decidedly  inferior  to  Lady  Sack- 
ville in  these  arts,  mostly  those  in  the  armoury  of 
women,  that  the  sisters  of  Sir  John  Scott  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  a  stranger  woman  supplant 
them.  Generally  we  think  people  approve  of  the  ver- 
dict while  their  sympathies  are,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  Scott  family.  What  family  would  not  resent  the 
intrusion  of  an  outside  competitor  for  the  favours  of 
one  of  its  members  from  whom  it  has  expectations? 
They  may  scheme  amongst  themselves  to  oust  each 
other  from  his  will,  but  public  morality  readily  excuses 
a  certain  amount  of  this  sort  of  thing,  however  sordid 
and  mean  it  may  be,  and  finds  in  it  a  source  for  comedy 
and  farce.  The  claims  of  blood  are  acknowledged  ;  but 
an  interloper  who  enters  into  the  competition  runs  the 
risk  of  incurring  a  good  deal  of  contempt  for  fortune- 
hunting  and  legacy-trappingwithout  the  excuses  allowed 
to  relations.  Instead  of  Lady  Sackville  being  astonished 
and  hurt  to  hear  herself  and  her  family  described  as 
locusts  and  earthquakes  by  the  supplanted  Scotts,  she 

*  "The  Dominican  Order  and  Convocation."  Oxford:  The 
Clarendon  Press.    1913.  3s. 
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know  s,  no  one  better,  that  it  was  quite  a  mild  descrip- 
tion considering-  how  they  felt  themselves  baffled  and 
circumvented  by  her. 

Lady  Sackville  discovered  a  formula  which  justified 
in  her  eyes  her  quite  deliberate  intention  of  diverting 
Sir  John  Scott's  money  from  the  family.  It  was  not 
lor  herself,  but  for  the  sake  of  Knole,  the  splendid 
place  which  was  a  repository  of  precious  objects  of  art 
threatened  with  displacement,  the  place  itself  falling 
into  neglect  for  want  of  the  ready  money  of  which  Sir 
John  had  a   superfluity.      The  formula   must  have 

been  consoling  to  Lady  Sackville  on  the  many  un- 
pleasant situations  with  the  Scott  family  that  her  love 
and  zeal  for  Knole  led  her  into.  For  some  of  the  gifts 
which  she  accepted  from  Sir  John  this  impersonal 
abstract  love  for  Knole  can  hardly  be  assigned.  Hut 
on  the  whole  the  nation  is  under  some  (  bligation  10 
Lady  Sackville  for  the  very  great  inconveniences, 
troubles,  and  worries  and  disgusts  she  must  have  en- 
dured for  twelve  weary  years  to  obtain  Sir  John's 
treasures  for  Knole.  Ii  is  a  secret  only  know  n  to  Lady 
Sackville  how  far  her  being  mistress  of  Knole  accounted 
for  the  influence  she  exercised  over  Sir  John.  None  of 
his  family  had  any  place  like  Knole  to  which  he  could 
leave  his  treasures.  He  would  desire  Knole  to  be  kept 
up  as  a  shrine  for  them  ;  hence  the  amounts  left  by  w  ill 
to  Lady  Sackville.  Perhaps  this  unique  position  of 
Lady  Sackville  may  account  for  Sir  John  attaching  him- 
self to  her  quite  as  persistently  as  she  attached  her- 
self to  him.  Lady  Sackville  in  the  w  itness-box  claimed 
for  herself  a  simple  personal  interest  in  Sir  John,  not 
depending  at  all  on  his  possessing  money — not  even 
though  it  was  so  useful  for  Knole.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  place  her  disinterestedness  too  high,  and  she  simpli- 
fied her  psychological  condition  too  greatly.  Sir  John's 
was  certainly  more  complex.  There  was  Lady  Sack- 
ville as  the  mistress  of  Knole,  as  a  brilliant  figure  in 
Society,  and  as  a  fascinating  woman  in  herself.  Lady 
Sackville  showed  herself  all  through  conscious  of 
her  superiority  in  weapons  over  the  Scott  competitors, 
but  the  employment  of  them  singly  or  combined  does 
not  amount  to  undue  influence.  She  used  them  for  all 
they  were  worth,  and  it  is  probably  the  first  time  that  a 
woman  has  been  arraigned  on  an  accusation  of  undue 
influence  lor  exercising  the  natural  arts  of  her  sex  to 
obtain  what  she  wants. 

Lady  Sackville  evidently  had  little  fear  that  she  might 
lend  herself  to  any  tangible  demonstration  of  coercive 
ocntrol  over  Sir  John  Scott.  A  man  in  the  same 
position  might  not  have  exposed  himself  more  to 
the  family's  suspicions  of  unfair  practices;  but 
there  would  have  been  much  more  of  the  kind 
of  evidence  against  him  that  Courts  of  Law  admit. 
It  was  this  elusive  and  yet  exasperating  kind  of 
influence  that  made  the  Scotts  resent  Lady  Sack- 
ville's  interference.  Sir  John  was  a  bachelor,  and 
had  it  been  Lady  Sackville's  object  to  marrv  him, 
and  obtain  possession  of  his  wealth  in  this  manner, 
the  family  might  have  as  greatly  objected,  and 
have  been  quite  as  helpless  to  prevent  the  money  leaving 
the  family.  Besides,  the  question  of  undue  influence 
is  at  any  time  more  difficult  to  prove  in  the  case  of 
wills  than  it  is  in  other  dispositions  of  property.  The 
views  of  all  who  have  claims  by  relationship  or  friend- 
ship on  testators  are  apt  to  be  very  largely  influenced 
by  a  too  vivid  consciousness  of  their  ow  n  value  to  the 
testator  and  a  deficient  sense  of  the  value  of  their  rivals. 
Lady  Sackville  was  remarkably  frank  in  acting  on  the 
view  that  it  mattered  very  little  what  the  Scott  familv 
lost,  provided  it  came  to  Knole.  This  middle-class 
familv  to  whom  wealth  had  come  by  so  extraordinary 
a  stroke  of  luck  was  clearly  sent  by  Providence  to  clear 
off  the  mortgages  on  Knole.  It  was  not  an  unusual  or 
unnatural  view  in  such  a  woman  that  the  Scotts  were 
almost  negligible  in  the  framework  of  societv.  Probably 
she  had  succeeded  in  producing  that  impre  ssion  on  Sir 
John  during  his  lifetime.  No  one  can  sav  that  either 
tin-  object  or  the  means  used  were  improper  in  a  legal 
sense.  The  sphere  of  influence  of  women  in  influencing  r 
the  dispositions  of  testators  is  one  in  which  it  is  easier  I 


for  women  to  operate  successfully  than  for  men.  Lady 
Sackville  was  a  devotee  to  the  mission  of  family 
aggrandisement,  and  to  show  an  easy  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  any  other  familv  in  claiming-  those  of  her  own 
has  always  been  considered  a  womanly  characteristic 
and  privilege.  Lady  Sackville  availed  herself  of  it  very 
liberally,  but  how  can  a  sex  privilege  be  attacked  in 
an  action  at  law  !''  Probably  this  consideration  was 
present  to  the  Scott  family  and  they  anticipated  the 
verdict.  Lady  Sackville's  counsel  suggested  they  were 
merely  subjecting  her  to  the  ordeal  of  the  trial  as  a 
punishment.  But  they  would  expect  and  they  will  have 
public  sympathy  with  the  view  that  the  too  ostentatious 
influence  on  a  testator's  will  by  a  woman  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  family  has  a  certain  social  danger.  Lady 
Sackville  certainly  made  sacrifices  of  her  aristocratic 
superiority  to  middle-class  families,  and  perhaps  that 
is  her  indiv  idual  concern.  But  she  has  saved  Knole. 
It  is  the  only  pleasant  reflexion  on  the  whole  case. 


11II-:  CIT* 


AS  soon  as  the  carry-over  had  been  arranged  on 
Wednesday  the  Stock  Exchange  suffered  another 
"  nerve  storm  ".  The  carry-over  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Money  was  in  better  supply  than  was  required, 
and  in  some  departments,  notably  Home  Rails,  a 
scarcity  of  stock  was  disclosed. 

Theoretically  there  should  have  been  a  recovery  at 
the  commencement  of  the  new  account,  but  the  specu- 
lative condition  of  markets  is  not  the  main  factor  at 
;he  present  time.  There  is  still  a  considerable  amount 
of  salvage  slock  to  be  sold,  and  this  liquidation  needs 
most  careful  handling  if  it  is  to  be  effected  without 
causing  a  slump.  Apparently  several  people  thought 
that  Wednesday  would  be  a  good  day  to  sell  stock; 
probably  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  sell  in  order  to 
meet  losses  elsewhere  ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  time  was  ill-chosen.  A  rumour  was  manufactured 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company  was  about  to  issue 
860,000,000  of  new  stock.  On  the  face  of  it  the  report 
was  incorrect  ;  the  last  issue  will  not  be  fully  called 
up  until  October;  no  furdier  issue  this  year  is  in  the 
least  probable.  But  that  d:d  not  matter.  Logic  is  of  no 
use  when  the  .Stock  Exchange  has  a  fit  of  nerves,  except 
to  those  cool  operators  who  habitually  take  advantage 
of  such  conditions  to  make  quick  profits.  An  official 
denial  came  the  following  day,  and  the  inevitable  re- 
covery occurred,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
i:  will  be  maintained.  Bear  selling  contributed  to  the 
decline,  and  with  the  Stock  Exchange  in  a  despondent 
mood,  as  it  is  at  present,  putting  prices  down  is  easier 
than  lilting  them. 

Another  weak  section  was  that  which  includes  Brazil 
Railway  stocks  and  Mexico  North-Western  bonds. 
This  represented  a  continuation  of  necessitous  liquida- 
tion, which  had  been  foreshadowed  and  which  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  The  old-established  Argentine 
railway  securities  have  also  been  shaken  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Railway  is  increasing  its  capital  by  ^,5,000,000  in  ,£,10 
shares,  of  which  ^2,650,000  will  be  issued  as  scon  as 
possible. 

The  further  decline  in  most  classes  of  investment 
stocks  is  particularly  annoying  to  investors  who  have 
made  pureTiases  during  the  last  month  and  now  find 
that  by  waiting  they  could  have  made  cheaper  bargains. 
They  may  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
the  investor  or  speculator  who  waits  for 'bottom  prices 
usually  misses  his  market,  and  they  may  also  feel  per- 
fectly confident  of  an  ultimate  recovery,  as  the  present 
depression  cannot  last  indefinitely. 

A  brighter  side  of  the  situation  is  the  over-subscrip- 
tion of  issues  by  the  Argentine  Estates  of  Bovril,  Van 
den  Berghs  and  the  New  Tamarugal  Nitrate  Com- 
panies. The  apathy  of  the  public  takes  the  form  of 
a  disinclination  to  relieve  underwriters  of  the  recent 
big  loan  issues  so  long  as  prices  have  a  downward 
trend,  or  to  absorb  salvage  stock  while  the  markets  are 
liable  to  disturbance  by  the  Balkan  feud,  by  strikes  and 
by  monetary  considerations. 
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The  activity  of  trade  indicated  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  and  by  "  record  "  bank  clearings  is  another 
comprehensive  explanation  of  the  quietude  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  while  the  banks  are  exercising  particular 
caution  in  granting  accommodation  to  customers. 
Meanwhile  investors  who  have  money  to  put  away  have 
little  difficulty  in  finding  well-secured  bonds  yielding 
over  5  per  cent. 

Latest  traffic  returns  of  the  leading  Home  Railways 
are  satisfactory.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  how  much 
of  the  increases  is  due  to  the  higher  freight  rates  which 
came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  "trade"  lines  are  doing  well. 
The  periodic  threats  of  labour  disturbance  are  the  chief 
hindrance  to  an  upward  movement,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  such  stocks  as  North-Westerns  and  Midlands  have 
withstood  the  prevailing  depression. 

In  Wall  Street  the  Pittsburg  Bank  failure  has  created 
nervousness,  although  it  is  declared  that  the  trouble 
is  purely  local.  The  possibility  of  further  labour 
troubles  is  also  having  an  adverse  effect,  and  ihe  exports 
of  gold  to  Europe  are  considered  an  undesirable  factor 
from  the  American  point  of  view.  The  revival  of  confi- 
dence has  therefore  been  checked,  and  as  there  is  little 
prospect  of  money  becoming  easier  before  the  end  of 
the  year  it  is  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  imme- 
diate renewal  of  activity. 

Kaffir  mining  shares  are  likely  to  remain  dull  until 
the  full  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  Rand  is  known. 
The  continued  decline  in  Rubber  shares  is  undoubtedly 
causing  alarm  among  investors.  Support  is  now  en- 
tirely lacking  except  in  the  form  of  bear  repurchases. 
The  feature  of  the  Oil  market  is  the  strength  of 
Mexican  Eagle  common  shares,  on  which  the  payment 
of  an  immediate  dividend  seems  doubtful.  Shells  look 
like  a  better  purchase  at  present  prices. 


ALFRED  LYTTELTON. 
By  S.  J.  G.  Hoare  M.P. 
TT  is  less  than  ten  years  since  first  I  came  to  know 
him.  We  had  met  before  in  the  tennis  court,  at 
country  houses,  in  the  pavilion  at  Lord's.  But  mine 
was  not  the  friendship  of  Eton  or  Cambridge  or  the 
Bar ;  it  was  only  when  he  was  Colonial  Secretary  that 
I  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  him. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  room  in  the  Colonial  Office  is 
a  great  room,  almost  an  audience  chamber,  for  the  late 
Lord  Kimberley  had  thrown  smaller  rooms  into  one. 
There  sat  Alfred,  sometimes  with  only  a  poodle  as  his 
companion,  smiling  on  the  many  who  came  and  went, 
Colonial  Governors,  politicians,  civil  servants,  looking 
through  the  pile  of  letters  that  day  after  day  showed 
the  amazing  number  of  his  friends,  now  receiving  a 
deputation,  now  asking  for  some  figure  from  an  official 
paper,  or  a  quotation  for  a  coming  speech.  He  had 
succeeded  a  man  of  different  ways  and  tastes.  There 
was  a  tradition  in  the  office  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
never  walked  from  Downing  Street  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  Alfred  a  round  of  golf  on  Saturday 
was  almost  a  condition  of  office.  Many  a  leather  sack 
of  papers  went  by  special  messenger  to  places  whose 
names  are  household  words  on  the  lips  of  golfers. 
Ministerial  golf  was  not  then  general.  There  were 
some  who,  remembering  Mr.  Chamberlain's  incessant 
labour,  grudged  the  holiday  that  his  successor  needed. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  a  day  at  Woking  or  an  evening  at  Lord's, 
Alfred  worked  hard  and  enjoyed  the  labours  of  office. 
They  were  difficult  years;  South  Africa  still  showed 
large  in  Downing  Street ;  not  a  day  passed  but  there  was 
question  or  debate  on  the  labour  in  the  mines,  or  the 
new  Constitution.  These  things  weighed  on  his  mind, 
but  they  never  made  it  heavy.  It  was  the  crooked 
tricks  of  party  politics  that  turned  his  genial  reign  into 
a  time  of  strife.  For  it  was  the  man  who  left  no  enemv, 
who  stood  for  forty  minutes  at  the  table  amidst  the 
howls  of  an  angry  Opposition  ;  it  was  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary whose  ear  was  never  closed  to  the  cry  of  suffering, 
who  was  exposed  on  platform  and  cartoon  and  poster 
as  the  agent  of  slavery.  A  calculating  politician  would 
have  foreseen  and  might  have  forestalled  the  Chinese 


outcry.  Alfred  had  full  measure  of  imagination,  but 
not  for  the  chances  and  changes  of  elections.  The 
future  progress  of  Nigeria,  the  grant  of  a  Constitution 
to  South  Africa,  man's  struggle  with  tropical  disease, 
these  were  the  things  that  stirred  it.  Another  year  or 
two  in  office  and  he  could  have  given  it  freer  play. 
His  period  of  office  was  short,  too  short  to  make 
any  deep  imprint  on  Colonial  administration.  Indeed, 
there  has  been  but  one  Colonial  Secretary  who  has 
stamped  his  genius  on  his  Department's  work.  This 
is  in  the  order  of  things.  As  the  Dominions  develop, 
the  power  of  Downing  Street  diminishes.  More  and 
more  is  the  Colonial  Secretary  becoming  tin-  assessor 
of  the  Ministers  from  beyond  the  seas  and  the  agent 
for  the  development  of  the  tropical  dependencies.  For 
these  two  purposes  Alfred  Lyttelton  was  peculiarly 
fitted.  Whilst  his  lovable  nature  and  open  manner  won 
him  the  hearts  and  help  of  Colonial  statesmen,  his 
imagination  grasped  the  potentialities  of  the  Crown 
Colonies.  A  Colonial  Secretary  should  be  very  human. 
Alfred's  humanity  was  as  wide  as  the  line  of  Terence. 

I  remember  well  the  end  of  office,  the  mass  of  papers 
to  be  cleared  away,  for  he  had  none  of  Chamberlain's 
passion  for  neatness,  the  regrets  of  many,  not  the  least 
of  the  porters  and  the  messengers,  the  feeling  amongst 
some  that  the  end  of  the  political  world  had  come  ;  and 
then  the  news  of  the  Warwick  and  Leamington  election. 
After  it  all  would  he  regain  a  lost  position?    He  had 
risen  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  the  highest  office. 
In  1906  it  may  have  seemed  to  some  that  he  had  passed 
the  golden  age  of  his  political  career.      The  last  few 
years  have  given  the  answer.     If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  any  test  of  a  man's  position,  Alfred  Lyttelton 
stood  higher  in  the  public  esteem  in  the  years  of  Oppo- 
sition than  ever  he  did  in  the  days  of  office.    In  this 
year  of  his  death  he  had  been  speaking  with  increasing 
effect.     Never  fluent,  seldom  incisive  or  vivacious,  he 
made  the  House  of  Commons  listen.    Of  his  last  speech 
on  the  Welsh  Church  Bill,  the  Minister  who  replied 
said  that  it  was  the   most   remarkable  he  had  ever 
heard  in  the  House.      Yet  there  was  in  it  no  point 
for    the    platform,    no   lively    repartee,    no  arresting 
phrase.    It  was  the  speech  of  a  man  who  believed  what 
he    said,    and    the    speech    of    a    man   whose  belief 
was  deep.     For  during   the    last   year   he   had  been 
giving    much    thought    to    this    Bill.      By    a  happy 
choice  to  him  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  leading  the 
Opposition.      It  has  been  said  that  the  long  discussion 
kept  a  high  level.    If  this  was  so,  it  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  leader's  example.     Of  the  questions  at  issue,  many 
of    them    technical    and    obscure,    he    had  acquired 
a  wide  and  detailed  knowledge.     Always  anxious  to  see 
the  best  of  both  sides,  he  had  lately  been  reading  the 
lives  of  Dr.  Dale  and  other  great  Nonconformists.  Yet 
with  all  his  knowledge  he  would  consult  the  humblest 
member  upon  this  or  that  point,  would  discuss  with 
him  some  question  of  policy,  would  thank  him  for  his 
advice  as  though  his  obligation  were  great.  Those 
who  have  worked  with  him  through  these  many  months 
will  never  forget  the  value  of  his  help  or  the  kindness 
with  which  he  gave  it.     Nor  will  they  forget  his  great 
humilitv.     But  a  week  or  two  before  his  death  he  told 
those  who  were  giving  him  a  friendly  dinner  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  success  of  his  leadership 
was  due  not  to  anything  he  had  done  but  to  "  an 
eleven  in  which  the  last  man  had  a  better  claim  to 
go  in  first  ".      His  death  came  in  the  brief  interval 
between  the  second  and  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
which  he  had  so  steadfastly  opposed.     He  had  spoken 
often,  sometimes  as  strongly  as  he  felt,  yet  he  left  no 
enemy  on  the  opposite  benches. 

When  the  waters  of  strife  are  stirred  it  is  good  to 
have  so  steady  a  captain.  When  the  blows  are  falling 
at  haphazard,  it  is  well  to  have  so  scrupulous  a  fighter. 
These  "  happv  warriors  "  need  no  cunning  armoury. 
It  was  of  such  a  one  that  Horace  wrote  : 

Integer  vita?  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis,  neque  arcu 
Nec  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 
Fusee,  pharetra. 
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A  THANKFUL  HYMN. 

To  be  sung  in  any  Liberal  Tabernacle. 

TVT  OW  all  is  well,  and  nobody  to  blame  : 

Themselves  have  told  us  that  the  fact  is  so, 
Two  noble  martyrs,  proudly  innocent 
(And  who  but  they  is  privileged  to  know?) 
And  loyal  Liberals  with  glad  consent 
Have  ratified  the  same  : 
No  more  of  doubting  and  of  fears  no  more  : 
The  Party  born  to  elevate  and  bless, 
The  Ministers  who  stood  for  Righteousness 
Are  just  as  righteous  as  they  were  before. 

How  base  the  lies  Malignity  can  forge  ! 
'Tis  very  sad  and  singularly  strange 

That  even  the  Tories  when  his  past  they  scan 
Could  e'er  associate  with  the  Stock  Exchange 

Great  Rufus  Isaacs,  high-soul'd  Englishman  ! 
And  as  for  blessed  CJeorge — 
Could  stocks  and  shares,  could  traffic  of  the  mart, 

Could  schemes  financial  soil  his  angel  wings? 

No  part  He  hath  in  such  degrading  things; 
Finance  and  He  are  entities  apart  ! 

'Twas  we  that  erred,  my  Brethren  !  Now  and  then, 
Though  we  be  born  to  show  Conservatives 

(Steeped  as  they  are  in  calumny  and  crime) 
The  shining  spectacle  of  blameless  lives, 

Ev'n  we,  earth's  salt,  nurtured  on  aims  sublime, 
Are  little  more  than  men  : 
Few  'scape  untainted  by  the  vulgar  throng  : 

'Tis  but  the  Statesman  who  can  never  err  : 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Minister 
Still  to  be  right  and  never  to  be  wrong. 

Where  were  our  Leaders?  Where  the  Liberal  Press? 
We  looked  to  it  for  guidance,  and  we  found 

Implied  damnations  :  that  was  all  we  saw  : 
"  No  blame  on  any  reasonable  ground  " — ■ 

Yet,  in  the  presence  of  a  Moral  Law, 
Small  tendency  to  bless  : — 
What  wonder  that  we  weakened,  knowing  not  how 

Pure  from  all  stain  the  Highly  Placed  could  be? 

Our  eyes  were  blinded  that  we  should  not  see  : 
We  did  not  know  them  as  w  e  know  them  now  ! 

We  know  that  if  they  dealt  us  out  the  Truth 
A  trifle  slowly,  leaving  us  in  doubt, 

If  in  their  wisdom  they  withheld  the  Fact 
Till  cold  investigation  wrenched  it  out, 

As  doth  the  dentist's  forceps  oft  extract 
Some  coy  reluctant  tooth, — 
'Twas  native  modesty  their  lips  that  sealed  : 

(That  charm,  that  added  charm  in  them  alone 

We  had  till  then  inadequately  known)  ; 
Their  act  was  nobler,  being  thus  revealed  ! 

Ours  was  the  heart  that  falters  and  that  faints  ! 
But  those  great  Twins  pursued  the  appointed  Way 

(So  doth  the  Hero,  and  the  Martyr  so) ; 
Now  stand  they  glorified  in  bright  array 

Like  Shadrach,  Mcshach  and  Abednego, 
Or  any  radiant  saints  : — 
Let  us  in  penitence  our  frailty  rue  : 

Mark  "  Honi  soit  "  upon  our  breasts,  and  then 

Keep  it  for  reference  :  'twill  be  used  again  : 
Seeing  that  our  Best  were  better  than  we  knew! 

A.  D.  G. 


SIR  ARTHUR  VICARS'  CASE, 
By  Filson  Young. 

ONE  might  well  hesitate,  if  only  in  the  interests  of 
Sir  Arthur  Vicars  himself,  before  intervening  as 
a  friend  between  him  and  the  public  ;  for  few  men  have 
ever  been  more  unfortunate  in  their  friends,  or  more 
ill-served  by  them.  But  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Sir 
Arthur;  only  an  ordinary  spectator  of  the  very  curious 
and  rather  sordid  drama  in  which  the  fate  of  the  Dublin 
Crown  jewels  is  involved;  and  it  is  with  the  conviction 
that,  in  spite  of  the  recent  verdict  in  the  Law  Courts 
absolutely  exonerating  Sir  Arthur  from  a  disgraceful 
charge  of  complicity  in  t heir  disappearance,  the  general 
public  is  still  under  a  serious  misapprehension  as  to 
the  whole  business  that  1  venture  to  set  forth  a  few 
observations  concerning  a  man  who,  while  I  believe  his 
honour  to  be  unstained,  has  undoubtedly  suffered  in 
reputation. 

The  substance  of  this  mystery  of  the  Crown  jewels 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  There  are  things 
which  have  been  proved  and  therefore  may  be  said  and 
printed;  there  are  things  which  are  known  but  which 
have  not  been  proved,  and  which  may  be  said  but  not 
printed  ;  and  there  are  things  which  arc  not  definitely 
either  known  or  proved  and  which  perhaps  should 
neither  be  said  nor  printed,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
factors  of  the  case  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the 
circumstances  are  known.  The  proved  facts  are  very 
simple.  Sir  Arthur  Vicars,  formerly  Ulster  King-at- 
Arms,  was  holding  that  office  in  the  year  1907,  and  as 
part  of  his  duty  he  had  in  his  charge  at  Dublin  Castle 
the  regalia  of  the  Order  of  S.  Patrick.  In  July  1907 
it  was  discovered  that  these  regalia  were  missing.  The 
only  key  to  the  safe  in  which  they  were  kept  was  worn 
day  and  night  by  Sir  Arthur  Vicars  on  a  ribbon  round 
his  neck,  and  was  only  out  of  his  possession  during 
the  short  time  daily  when  he  went  to  his  bath.  It  was 
therefore  assumed  that  since  the  safe  had  been  opened 
and  locked  up  again  the  theft  must  have  been  the  work 
of  someone  who  knew  Sir  Arthur's  habits  and  had 
access  to  that  key  either  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  safe  with  it  or  for  having  a  wax  impression  taken 
of  it.  In  the  following  October  Sir  Arthur  Vicars  was 
asked  to  resign ;  he  demanded  a  judicial  inquiry  at 
which  witnesses  could  be  sworn,  but  this  request  was 
refused.  In  June  1908  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  matter,  but  as  the  witnesses 
were  not  to  be  sworn  and  could  not  be  cross-examined 
on  oath  Sir  Arthur  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  The  Commission  found  that  Sir  Arthur  had  been 
negligent  in  the  custody  of  the  jewels  (which  have  never 
to  this  day  been  discovered),  and  there,  officially,  the 
matter  ended. 

Of  course  there  were  all  kinds  of  rumours. 
Obviously  there  was  more  behind  this  mysterious  dis- 
appearance and  lack  of  legal  inquiry  than  appeared. 
The  wildest  rumours,  involving  all  kinds  of  highly- 
placed  people,  were  explicitly  contradicted  and  soon 
died  down  ;  but  there  remained  a  vague  impression  on 
the  part  of  the  public  that  somebody — probably  Sir 
Arthur  Vicars — had  been  let  off  very  easily,  and  that 
there  were  mysterious  reasons,  in  which  high  interests 
were  involved,  for  hushing  the  whole  thing  up. 

There  were  such  reasons ;  but  they  were  not  reasons 
involving  the  honour  of  Sir  Arthur  Vicars.  To  under- 
stand them,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  former  Ulster  King-at-Arms. 
In  the  wide  circle  in  which  he  is  intimately  known  he 
is  recognised  as  a  gentleman  of  unusual  chivalry  and 
generosity,  but  also  as  one  who  is  not  always  very 
judicious  in  the  people  whom  he  allows  to  become  the 
objects  of  that  chivalry  and  generosity.  He  was,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  victimised  by  a  group  of  young  gentle- 
men adventurers  of  a  very  unpleasant  type,  who  came 
to  him  with  perfectly  good  introductions.  Some  of 
these  Sir  Arthur,  being  unmarried,  took  to  live  with  him 
in  a  kind  of  joint  bachelor  establishment.  He  was 
continually  kind  to  them  ;  to  some  of  them  he  actually 
gave  work  and  position  in  his  office.  As  it  turned 
out,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  was  in  the  least 
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worthy  of  his  kindness  or  his  countenance.  A  man  is 
to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  kind  of  friends 
he  keeps ;  and  Sir  Arthur  cannot  be  held  free  from 
blame  in  that  he  so  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  his  good  nature  as  to  have  associated  him- 
self with  people  whose  habits  and  method  of  life  would, 
if  he  had  been  wide  awake  enough  to  recognise  them, 
have  roused  his  deepest  reprobation.  These  at  any 
rate  were  the  people  who  lived  with  him,  who  knew 
his  habits,  and  who  were  familiar  with  all  the  ways  of 
that  easy-going  Irish  household.  There  is  another 
touch  of  Irish  slackness  with  regard  to  the  actual  cus- 
tody of  the  jewels.  They  were  kept  in  a  safe  in  Sir 
Arthur's  office  in  Dublin  Castle  (to  which  two  at  least 
of  his  friends  had  constant  and  official  access),  and 
Sir  Arthur,  not  satisfied  with  the  security  of  the  safe, 
demanded  from  the  Board  of  Works  that  a  strong-room 
should  be  provided.  This  was  done,  but  it  was  found 
when  the  room  was  completed  that  the  safe  was  too 
large  to  go  in  at  the  door.  The  Irish  temperament  let 
it  go  at  that.  "  Ah,  then,  let  it  stop  outside  in  the 
office  for  the  present  ",  said  authority  ;  and  stop  outside 
it  did  until  its  valuable  contents  were  removed. 

We  have  now  to  find  a  theory  as  to  how  and  why 
the  jewels  disappeared  ;  and  I  will  give  you  one.  Sup- 
pose that  one  of  these  shady  young  men,  being  con- 
stantly in  money  difficulties,  had  recourse  to  the  familiar 
expedient  of  borrowing  ;  suppose  that  he  found  a  willing 
lender  in  whose  toils  he  became  more  and  more  deeply 
involved ;  suppose  that  the  lender  demanded  actual 
security  for  an  additional  large  loan,  and  suggested  that 
the  Crown  jewels,  which  were  only  required  for  public 
ceremonies  once  or  twice  in  the  winter,  should  be  de- 
posited with  him  until  the  loan  were  repaid.  Such  a 
proposal  to  a  man  of  any  honour  or  even  common- 
sense  would  have  been  absurd  ;  but  I  am  asking  you 
(for  very  good  reasons)  to  believe  that  the  people  con- 
cerned were  totally  without  honour,  and  were  in  fact 
degenerates  of  the  most  disreputable  type.  The  jewels, 
perhaps  it  was  thought,  could  be  taken  away,  deposited 
as  securities,  and  restored  again  without  their  absence 
ever  being  discovered.  Now,  fitting  the  known  facts 
with  my  theory,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  jewels  were  so  stolen  and  so  disposed  of ;  that 
when  their  loss  was  discovered  the  police  very  soon 
had  their  suspicions  roused  as  to  the  person  concerned, 
and  were  about  to  lay  their  hands  on  him.  What 
happened  ? 

I  believe  (and  you  are  to  take  it  just  for  what  it 
is  worth)  that  something  like  the  following  happened  : 
that  the  thief  threatened  that,  if  he  were  apprehended 
and  charged  with  the  theft,  he  would  immediately  in- 
volve in  the  disgraceful  and  unsavoury  scandals 
threatening  his  own  manner  of  life  the  names  of  three 
men  of  high  station  and  importance.  He  himself  was 
of  no  importance,  merely  a  thief  and  a  degenerate. 
But  the  other  three  people  were  of  very  considerable 
importance  and  would,  had  their  entanglement  in  the 
unnatural  and  abominable  immoralities  of  this  voung 
man  been  established,  have  been  the  occasion  of  such 
a  scandal  as  would  have  rung  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England.  At  this  point  King  Edward  held 
up  his  hand,  and  the  whole  traffic  of  detectives,  police 
officers,  Crown  officials  and  Ministers  was  held  up. 
11  I  will  not  have  a  scandal  "  he  said.  "  I  will  not  have 
mud  stirred  up  and  thrown  about ;  the  matter  must  be 
dropped."  And  dropped  it  was,  like  a  hot  potato.  A 
scapegoat  had  to  be  found  to  satisfy  the  public  opinion, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Vicars,  as  officially  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  jewels,  was  told  he  had  better 
resign.  When,  indignant  at  the  construction  which 
would  inevitably  be  put  on  such  an  act,  he  sought  an 
inquiry,  and  full  investigation  into  the  circumstances, 
he  found  himself  everywhere  met  by  complete  immo- 
bility on  the  part  of  all  officials.  Not  a  policeman,  not 
a  detective,  not  an  official,  not  a  Minister  would  move 
for  him.  The  hand  of  King  Edward,  iron  in  all  social 
matters,  and  clothed  in  a  far  from  velvet  glove,  had 
arrested  their  activities.. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Sir  Arthur  Vicars  made,  as 


it  seems  to  me,  his  second  mistake  in  purely  worldly 
judgment.  If  he  had  quietly  resigned,  and  so  done  his 
share  in  the  dropping  of  the  hot  potato,  he  would 
probably  have  found  that  the  iron  hand  would  have  re- 
laxed a  little,  and  perhaps  beckoned  him  to  some 
honourable  appointment  in  the  English  Court.  But  the 
chivalrous  nature  had  already  been  betrayed  and  was 
now  being  accused  of  something  far  worse  than  negli- 
gence. No  Irishman  really  minds  being  called  negli- 
gent or  unwise,  or  indiscreet ;  but  to  impugn  his  honour 
is  to  say  good-bye  to  any  chance  of  handling  him.  The 
chivalrous  nature  turned  at  bay  and  became  implacable. 
Sir  Arthur  refused  to  resign  ;  continued  most  incon- 
veniently to  demand  inquiries,  redress,  exposure — all 
the  things  which  it  had  been  decreed  should  not  be — 
and  he  was  removed  from  his  office.  .  Once  more  he 
was  most  unfortunately  served  by  his  friends,  for  his 
undoubted  grievance  was  taken  up  and  ventilated  in 
a  most  intemperate  and  unwise  manner,  and  the  series 
of  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Press  on  his  behalf  did 
nothing  but  damage  to  him  :  with  the  public,  because 
they  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
and  thought  possibly  that  Sir  Arthur's  friends  were 
bullying  the)  very  authority  who  had  let  him  down 
easily  ;  with  the  authorities  themselves,  because  these 
friends  were  risking  the  outbreak  of  a  scandal  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  thought  the  world  well  rid 
of  at  the  price  of  the  Crown  jewels. 

If  you  accept  my  theory  as  to  the  cause  and  course 
of  these  events  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that 
Sir  Arthur  Vicars  has  suffered  in  his  own  esteem  and 
that  of  the  public  far  more  than  enough  for  whatever 
faults  of  ill-judgment  or  negligence  he  may  have  com- 
mitted. Such  is  the  course  of  this  strange  affair,  that 
there  is  no  ordinary  and  official  avenue  by  which  he 
can  regain  the  position  he  has  lost.  The  King,  whose 
command  arrested  the  only  machinery  which  could  have 
cleared  Sir  Arthur,  is  the  only  person  who  can  restore 
him  to  public  honour.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
King  Edward  could  have  done  it  if  he  had  liked;  and 
it  would  be  an  act  both  of  grace  and  justice  on  the 
part  of  King  George  if  he  were  thus  to  complete  the 
work  of  tactful  and  powerful  interference  that  King 
Edward's  death  prevented  him  from  finishing.  But 
whether  he  does  so  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  only  right  that 
those  who  know  enough  of  the  facts  to  believe  in  the 
absolute  integrity  of  Sir  Arthur  Vicars'  honour  in  this 
matter  should  say  so  in  as  public  a  manner  as  possible. 


OPERAS  OF  SORTS. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

all  the  wonderful  things  that  have  happened  in 
the  tiny  portion  of  London  known  as  the  musical 
world  commend  me  to  Mr.  Camussi's  opera  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  last  week.  Covent  Garden  has  done 
many  marvellous  things  in  its  day,  but  never  anything 
to  match  this.  Imagine,  reader,  if  you  can,  a  mixture 
of  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo,  carefully  watered  with 
a  few  gallons  of  Puccini,  the  whole  thing  mounted  in 
the  Covent  Garden  most  sumptuous  style,  and  then  you 
have  "La  du  Barry".  Had  such  a  heap  of  twaddle 
been  offered  to  the  Covent  Garden  management  by  an 
Englishman  it  would  have  been  returned  with  or  with- 
out thanks  :  as  the  heap  was  piled  together  by  an 
Italian — probably  an  Italian  Israelite — Covent  Garden 
in  hot  haste  announced  the  affair  for  production,  and 
produced  it.  We  have  returned  to  the  ancient  days  of 
Donizetti  and  Bellini  :  where  are  the  Pattis  and 
Neilsons  and  the  rest  who  kept  things  going  in  those 
days?  Alas,  and  luckily,  those  old  singers  are  gone, 
and  though  Covent  Garden  may  perform  these  old- 
fashioned  achievements  Covent  Garden,  lacking  the 
old-fashioned  singers,  cannot  make  them  live  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Why  on  earth  anyone  should  have 
tried  to  make  an  opera  out  of  the  Du  Barry  passes 
my  comprehension.  The  lady  has  been  much  abused, 
I  am  aware,  but  that  is  scarcely  a  reason.  Other  ladies 
have  been  much  abused  and  not  made  the  victims  of 
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voracious  librettists.  I  fancy  this  gentleman  must  have 
concocted  his  story  with  an  eye  on  Covent  Garden. 
Covenl  Garden  is  what  the  confidential  tricksters  of 
Europe  call  "  a  mug  ",  "  a  soft  job  ",  and  so  on.  Their 
names  do  not  get  into  the  papers — at  least  not  into  the 
police-court  columns — but  they  arc  astute  enough  to 
get  their  mighty  works  performed  to  big  society  audi- 
ences and  to  get  themselves  lionised  as  great  composers. 
I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  choice  of  this  masterpiece.  As  he  must  know  of  at 
least  a  dozen  operas  by  Englishmen  not  half  so  dull 
and  stupid,  I  suppose  he  either  did  not  see  the  per- 
petration or  was  not  allowed  to  veto  it. 

It  needs  an  effort  to  realise  how  bad  an  opera  "La 
du  Barry  "  is.  There  may  still  be  a  few  readers  of  the 
Saturday  Review  alive  to  remember  "  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana  "  and  "  Pagliacci  "  as  they  were  produced  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  They  were  considered  very 
smart,  up-to-date  works,  and  people  went  mad  over 
them.  Poor  Mr.  Lago  nearly  made  a  fortune  out  of 
the  first;  but  as  fortune-losing  rather  than  fortune- 
winning  was  in  Lago's  line,  he  promptly  surrendered 
his  interest  to  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  After  Mascagni 
and  Leoncavallo  had  been  worked  for  every  farthing 
they  were  worth  someone  discovered  Puccini.  It 
turned  out  that  this  gentleman  was  not  an  imitator  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  market.  He  seemed  to  imitate 
them  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  they  imitated  him.  All 
those  familiar  turns  of  melody  came  out  of  the  pan  in 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  fry  eggs  when  his 
landlord  was  not  looking  ;  those  childish,  inept,  bar- 
baric, harmonic  progressions  were  not  taken  from  Mas- 
cagni or  Leoncavallo,  but  were  invented  by  him- 
self, and  had  been  borrowed  by  his  forerunners.  I 
presume  we  are  to  have  a  repetition  of  all  this  ancient 
history.  Mr.  Camussi  is  so  young  a  man  that  he  must 
be  the  originator  of  the  tricks  and  devices  of  composers 
whose  reputations  were  made  and  unmade  before  he 
was  born.  At  Covent  Garden  they  spent  huge  sums 
upon  mounting  his  mountebank  opera  "adequately"; 
and  the  more  gorgeous  the  mounting  the  more  beggarly 
did  the  music  seem. 

There  is  a  point  to  be  noted.  Are  we  getting  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Pattis  without  any  Pattis?  These  post- 
Italian  men,  seeming  to  realise  their  lack  even  of  the 
wretched  invention  of  Leoncavallo  and  Mascagni, 
appear  to  think  of  nothing  but  writing  for  prima  donnas. 
Well,  it  is  true  that  a  prima  donna,  Melba,  made 
Puccini's  fortune  in  this  country — not  by  singing  her- 
self in  his  operas  (which  she  was  too  wise  to  do)  but 
by  inducing  a  much  greater  artist  to  sing  in  them.  Are 
we  going  to  have  really  great  operatic  singers  like 
Edvina  turned  from  the  true  path  and  made  into  the 
merest  first  ladies  that  Camussis  may  win  a  fortune? 
Listening  to  his  vapid  strains,  it  was  easy  to  realise  the 
temptation.  Such  stuff  is  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  sing, 
and,  circumstances  being  favourable,  easy  to  bring 
down  the  house  with.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  see  an 
Edvina  converted  into  a  Melba,  and  I  hope  the  lady 
will  take  thought  before  she  goes  too  far  on  the  prim- 
rose path.  Such  stuff,  made  up  out  of  the  stock-pot  of 
old  Italian  opera,  is  not  fit  to  be  sung  at  all ;  and  it  is 
an  illimitable  disaster  when  a  young  singer  takes  it 
up  and  treats  it  seriously — not  a  disaster  to  the  music, 
but  to  the  singer. 

While  Covent  Garden  was  foisting  Italian  manufac- 
tures on  the  public  Sir  Joseph  Beecham  was  giving  us 
Russian  manufactures.  Moussorgsky's  name  is  fairly 
well  known  in  this  country  now  ;  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  Musco  music  I  do  not  like ;  but  there  are  some 
genuine  Musco  musicians,  and  Moussorgsky  is  one  of 
them.  He  has  rather  been  made  a  fool  of — notably  by 
the  production  of  his  "  Showman  "  song,  which  is  a 
piece  of  merely  parochial  and  local  interest.  But  I 
have  before  me  now  half  a  dozen  of  his  songs,  full  of 
colour,  and,  what  is  more,  full  of  genuine  melody  ;  and 
these  show  him  to  be  a  composer  of  the  true  sort.  None 
of  his  works  on  the  grand  scale  appeals  to  me  :  like  all 
the  Muscos,  he  has  no  building  power,  no  sense  of 
architectonics  ;  he  commences  well  and  cannot  develop  ; 


his  themes  come  forth,  dear  and  distinctive,  and  he 
seems  not  to  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  them.  His 

Boris  Godounov  "  is  not  a  composition,  but,  as  I  have 
just  said,  a  manufacture.  It  is  not  made  for  the 
market,  for  the  composer  is  much  too  sincere  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort ;  but  as  his  gift  does  not  permit  him 
to  weave  a  great  spontaneous  web  of  music,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  mechanical  tricks.  There  is  no, 
or  little,  atmosphere  in  it ;  there  is  no  sense  of  drama. 
It  is  odd  that  of  all  the  Russians  the  only  one  to  write 
music  that  strikes  us  as  possessing  Russian  feeling  is 
Borodine.  Glinka  used  some  Russian  folk-tunes,  but 
he  treated  them  as  Mendelssohn  treated  the  Lutheran 
chorales — that  is,  without  any  real  feeling  for  them; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 's  music  is  not  Russian  at  all,  but 
simply  Oriental  :  he  might  be  an  imitator  of  our  own 
Granville  Bantock ;  Tschaikowsky  is  of  course 
thoroughly  German.  This  opera  of  Moussorgsky's  is 
not  in  the  least  Russian  ;  it  is  not  an  opera.  But  it 
gives  the  singers  opportunities,  and  since  Sir  Joseph 
Beech  am  has  determined  to  give  onlv  works  bv  com- 
posers with  Russian  names  I  suppose  he  could  not  have 
hit  on  a  better  work. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  musical  season.  Some 
thousand  or  so  of  foreign  pianists  have  favoured  us 
with  their  attentions  and  been  sent  empty  away.  I  have 
heard  many  of  them,  and  not  troubled  my  readers  with 
my  sorrows.  But  one  thing  has  struck  me  as  it  must 
strike  every  concert-goer.  All  these  piano-players  have 
won  a  superb  technique  for  themselves  :  is  it  worth 
while?  To  be  able  to  play  the  piano  well  is  certainlv 
worth  while,  but  is  it  worth  while  to  spend  years  on 
learning  to  play  a  Liszt  transcription  a  page  per  second 
quicker  than  Paderewski  used  to  play  it  twenty  years 
ago?  Rosenthal  and  the  other  athletes  have  set  such 
a  pace  in  doing  these  things  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  rising  generation  of  pianists  thinks  only  of  pace 
and  strength — not  of  musicianship  and  musicianly  plav- 
ing.  Busoni,  Bauer,  and  Lamond  are  the  three  great 
musician  players  of  to-day  ;  and  I  wish  the  others  would 
imitate  them  rather  than  Rosenthal. 


HENRI  ROCHEFORT. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

IT  was  a  curious  popularity  which  Rochefort  enjoyed 
in  the  last  few  years.  He  wrote  a  daily  article  for 
"  La  Patrie  " — an  evening  paper  of  no  consequence — 
and  thousands  of  people  eagerly  read  that  article 
without  much  noticing  either  the  tendencies  of  the 
paper  or  even  those  of  the  article  itself.  "  Avez-vous 
vu  ce  que  dit  Rochefort?"  was  a  question  heard  at 
numberless  dinners,  and  the  answer  consisted  in  re- 
peating two  or  three  home-thrusts,  which  were  for- 
gotten the  next  day  and  replaced  by  others.  Roche' 
fort  as  a  writer  was  more  an  institution  than  a  man. 
Personally  he  had  become  what  hale  old  men  of  note 
invariably  are  :  an  encouragement  to  the  influential 
fraternity  of  sexagenarians  who  delight  in  speaking  of 
an  active  senior,  and  pooh-pooh  age  with  references  to 
his  wonderful  heartiness.  Rochefort  won  the  love  of 
many  men  who  ought  to  have  abominated  him  because 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  he  was  tall,  thin,  and  elastic, 
with  harsh,  searching  eyes  and  a  bold  shock  of  hair, 
was  seen  at  premieres  and  picture  sales,  had  married 
a  young  wife  not  so  very  long  ago,  and  in  short  was  a 
conclusive  proof  that  years  do  not  matter  much  after 
all. 

This  was  his  popularity.  People  had  ceased  to  praise 
him  for  being  a  marquis  who  made  light  of  his  title  ; 
they  had  forgotten  his  duels,  his  banishments,  his 
prisons,  and  his  escapes  ;  they  cared  little  whether  he 
had  really  given  the  final  shake  to  the  fabric  of  the 
Second  Empire,  and  been  instrumental  in  making 
General  Boulanger  the  idol  he  was  for  a  while  ;  all  this 
belonged  to  history,  the  history  of  twenty-five,  nay, 
fortv-five  years  ago,  and  could  only  interest  professional 
historians.  Rochefort  in  his  last  phase  was  exclusively 
an  object  of  human  interest. 
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This  accounts  for  the  remarkable  unanimity  of  the 
Press — from  "  Le  Figaro  "  to  "  Le  Temps  " — in  speak- 
ing of  him,  and  this  is  also  the  reason  why  his  funeral 
— which  had  he  died  forty  years  ago  might  have  recalled 
that  of  Beranger — was  comparatively  an  unpopular 
affair.  The  man  who  in  1868  could  say  without  exag- 
geration that  with  one  issue  of  his  little  red  pamphlet, 
"  La  Lanterne  ",  he  could  bring  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  arms  down  from  the  suburbs  now  left  the  lowei 
classes  indifferent.  Wit  is  keenly  enjoyed  by  the  work- 
ing man  when  he  knows  it  is  a  defence  of  his  cause, 
but  wit  for  wit's  sake  is  only  a  pleasure  for  the  bour- 
geois, and  the  bourgeois  does  not  go  to  funerals  unless 
he  positively  has  to. 

There  was  a  time  when  Rochefort  was  a  sort  of  riddle 
which  two  first-rate  writers  at  least  have  tried  to  solve  : 
Veuillot  and  Jules  Lemaitre.  Veuillot  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  who  professed  to  think  exclusively 
of  the  suffering  classes  had  the  recklessness  to  teach 
irreligion  and  set  the  example  of  profanity,  thus  de- 
priving the  poor  of  their  sole  comfort.  Jules  Lemaitre 
felt  almost  the  same  astonishment.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  for  a  man  whom  the  daily  recurring  sight  of  social 
injustice  appeared  to  sicken,  Rochefort  was  a  great 
deal  too  bright,  enjoyed  too  visibly  his  eloquence  in 
denouncing  woes,  and  did  not  ask  himself  whether  he 
did  not  make  them  worse  by  never  hinting  at  any 
remedy.  He  even  went  further.  The  problem  which 
offered  itself  to  so  many  admirers  of  Tolstoy  was  also 
unavoidable  with  regard  to  Rochefort  :  his  friends  had 
to  explain  how  such  a  prophet  of  equality  lived  not  only 
the  life  of  the  richest,  but  even  that  of  the  most  dissi- 
pated, wasting  and  squandering,  and  possessing  every 
renown  except  a  fame  for  kindness.  Finally,  the  critic 
faced  the  more  formidable  question  of  Rochefort 's  sin- 
cerity, and  after  indulging  in  his  usual  consideration  of 
man's  complication  and  the  danger  of  judging  him  too 
severely  he  suddenly  concluded  that  the  editor  of  "  La 
Lanterne  "  and  "  L'Intransigeant  "  had  the  soul  of 
either  a  maniac  or  a  scoundrel,  with  the  wit  of  a 
"  boulevardier  ".  Jules  Lemaitre  wrote  this  in  "La 
Revue  Bleue  "  in  1886.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
taken  so  much  trouble  over  Rochefort's  case  if  he  could 
have  seen  the  near  future  :  the  uncompromising  revo- 
lutionary throwing  in  his  lot  with  that  of  Boulanger  in 
less  than  two  years,  and,  in  1895,  on  his  return  from 
his  last  exile  in  London,  adopting  the  sober  and  almost 
atticist  attitude  of  the  society  man  more  indignant  at 
the  lack  of  beauty  than  at  the  denials  of  justice,  and 
poking  fun  at  Governments  with  little  of  his  former 
passion. 

This  is  the  Rochefort  we  have  mostly  seen  and  known 
and  the  Rochefort  we  have  just  buried.  His  contra- 
dictions were  no  longer  enigmas.  People  did  not 
bother  any  more  about  his  bettings,  his  buyings  and 
sellings,  his  ignorance  or  his  impudence.  They  took 
what  he  gave  them  :  witty  sarcasms,  without  looking 
any  further,  and  the  only  note  of  interrogation  one 
occasionally  still  met  with  was  how  a  man  who  had 
been  so  anti-Catholic  that  he  had  once  dismissed  a 
writer  on  his  paper  for  going  to  a  funeral  mass,  and 
had  left  orders  for  his  burial  without  prayers  or  clergy, 
should  write  for  a  clerical  paper  and  turn  his  wit  against 
anti-clericalism. 

The  fact  is  that  the  time  has  passed  and  things  have 
changed.  It  mattered  little  that  a  journalist  wished 
and  prayed  for  universal  commotions  and  disruptions 
towards  1868,  when  everybody  thought  that  the  worst 
one  could  expect  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  when  only  a  handful 
of  clear-sighted  men  foresaw  the  war,  and  nobody 
thought  the  Commune  possible  ;  it  was  only  retributive 
justice  if  towards  1880  the  former  friend  of  Gambetta 
and  Jules  Ferry  and  their  colleague  in  the  Gouvernement 
de  la  Defense  Nationale  pointed  out  that  of  all  the  pro- 
mises they  had  made  only  the  promises  of  sinecures 
to  their  friends  had  been  fulfilled  ;  and  it  was  a  great 
piece  of  good  fortune  if,  towards  1902,  Rochefort  still 
had  sharp  enough  teeth  and  nails  to  make  Combes 
wince  and  smart ;  but  since  that  date  mere  satire  and 
drollery  have  ceased  to  be  sufficient.    It  seems  to  me 


sometimes  as  if  the  same  people  who  used  to  repeat 
the  American  traveller's  speech  about  the  French  being 
the  monkeys  of  Europe  did  not  like  to  see  us  serious. 
There  are  seasons  for  everything.  We  have  been  since 
1906  in  a  period  when  it  is  well  that  French  gaiety 
should  be  left  to  the  vaudevillistes,  and  vaudevillistes 
should  be  energetically  kept  away  from  public  affairs. 
I  am  afraid  that  Rochefort,  who  had  started  life  as  a 
vaudevilliste  and  only  begun  to  dabble  in  politics  at  the 
age  of  thirty  six  or  seven,  was  responsible  not  only  for 
some  of  our  troubles,  but  also  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
reputation  which  1870  suddenly  made  as  tragic  as  it 
had  been  so  far  comic.  It  is  well  that  even  over  this 
recent  grave  it  should  be  distinctly  stated  that  the  ha  jit 
which  the  French  have  had  at  various  periods  of  their 
history  making  talent  predominate  over  goodness  and 
condoning  public  detriment  in  favour  of  national  bril- 
liancy is  at  present  at  least  on  the  decline.  What  Jules 
Lemaitre  seems  to  have  felt  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
and  what  I  here  express  without  reticence,  was  to  be 
read  under  almost  every  one  of  the  polite,  admiring,  but 
in  not  one  case  really  sympathetic  notices  I  have  read 
this  week  concerning  Henri  Rochefort. 

And  let  nobody  imagine  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
lighter  French  inheritance  is  lost  with  him.  I  always 
thought  that  Rochefort's  immense  reputation  was  owed 
to  success,  mere  worldly  success,  rather  than  to  merit. 
He  would  hit  upon  a  few  felicitous  strokes  almost  in 
each  of  his  articles,  but  the  exaggeration  and  agitation 
of  his  manner  dated  from  the  Second  Empire,  and 
seemed  superannuated  even  compared  with  the  daily 
"mots"  of  far  less  famous  writers  on  popular  news- 
papers. The  present  generation  has  a  keener  sense  of 
the  propriety  of  the  French  language  than  any  of  its 
predecessors  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  when  the  French  write  directly  and  naturally,  with- 
out aiming  at  being  unduly  picturesque  and  especially 
sublime,  their  native  qualities  soon  appear,  and  they  are 
very  much  what  they  used  to  be. 


"THE    BELLE'S  STRATAGEM." 
By  John  Palmer. 

ONE  of  the  sweet  uses  of  a  national  theatre  will 
be  the  perpetuation  in  memory  of  plays  too  good 
to  be  entirely  forgotten,  but  not  good  enough  to  be 
always  remembered.  There  are  plays  too  good  to  be 
revived  only  on  those  rare  occasions  when  a  great 
personage  is  advised  to  command  a  special  perform- 
ance in  which  actor-managers  feel  distinguished  if 
they  are  so  much  as  permitted  to  "walk  on";  but 
they  are  plays  not  quite  good  enough  to  be  called 
classics,  and  used  in  a  regular  way  as  mannequins  for 
the  latest  fashion  in  the  art  of  the  player  and  the 
haberdasher.  Such  a  play  is  "  The  Belle's  Strata- 
gem "  of  Hannah  Cowley.  Mrs.  Cowley,  in  compari- 
son with  Sheridan,  was  precisely  what  Shadwell  and 
Colley  Cibber  were  in  comparison  with  Etherege  and 
Vanbrugh ;  what  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  is  in  com- 
parison with  Oscar  Wilde ;  what  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
has  been  successively  in  comparison  with  Tom  Robert- 
son and  Henrik  Ibsen  ;  what  Mr.  Stanley  Houghton  is 
in  comparison  with  Mr.  Shaw.  She  wrote  agreeably 
within  the  conventions  of  her  time.  She  was  one  of 
the  big  crowd  which  is  always  ready  with  a  skilful 
literary  exercise  in  the  prevailing  fashion.  Her  work 
is  historically  unimportant ;  but  it  need  not  therefore 
be  disregarded.  It  is  always  salutary  for  a  literary 
period  to  realise  that  epochs  of  the  past  have,  equally 
with  itself,  teemed  with  deft  and  cultivated  people  who 
have  been  almost  thoroughly  forgotten  within  less  than 
a  hundred  years.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  a  national 
theatre,  usefully  conducted,  to  emphasise  this.  There 
are  scores  of  plays — not  in  the  least  caviare  to  the 
present — which  a  national  theatre  might  helpfully  main- 
tain before  the  public,  if  only  to  keep  critics  sane  in 
estimating  the  achievements  of  their  contemporary 
idols.  Once  it  is  clearly  realised  that  literary  exer- 
cises in  an  established  manner  are  plentiful  in  all 
ages,  we  might  soon  have  quite  a  number  of  swollen 
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reputations  on  the  market  not  much  above  par.  Con- 
grcve  and  Sheridan  are  not  often  born;  Colley  Cibbcr 
and  Mrs.  Cowley  are  always  with  us.  Mrs.  Cowley 
began  writing  plays  as  the  great  majority  of  people 
begin  in  every  generation.  Mrs.  Cowley  was  at  a 
theatre  with  her  husband,  and  at  the  end  she  ex- 
claimed :  "Why,  I  could  write  as  well  myself". 
Captain  Cowley,  of  the  East  India  Company,  sharing 
the  very  popular  superstition  that  writing  plays  is  a 
very  technical  and  mysterious  craft,  laughed  loud  and 
unbelievingly.  But  Mrs.  Cowley  was  as  good  as  her 
word.  "  I  could  write  as  well  myself  "  is  the  starting- 
place  of  most  rapidly  popular  reputations.  It  is  the 
most  paying  sort  of  inspiration  to  have.  Within 
twelve  months  Mrs.  Cowley  was  in  fashion  with  the 
best. 

To-day  she  is  so  far  forgotten  by  the  general  public 
— though  Mrs.  Jordon  and  Ellen  Terry  have  at  different 
times  made  Letitia  Hardy  almost  famous — that  very 
few  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  Court  Theatre  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Mr.  Harcourt  Williams  revived 
on  Tuesday  "  The  Belle's  Stratagem  ".  It  is  the  most 
successful  of  Mrs.  Cowley's  plays,  with  infinite  oppor- 
tunity for  a  clever  actress.  The  dialogue  is  still  quite 
wonderfully  fresh  (every  way  fresher  than  any  tiling 
uttered  to-day  in  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  ") ; 
the  incident  (incident  was  a  magic  word  in  the 
eighteenth  century)  is  rapid  and  diverting  ;  the  play  is 
well  written  and  well  made ;  and  on  Tuesday  it  was 
well  acted.  What  more  could  one  desire  for  a 
pleasant  afternoon?  It  would  be  quite  a  good  rule, 
by  the  way,  for  people  who  do  not  want  to  miss  a 
really  good  one  among  the  occasional  matinees  which 
are  the  most  attractive  events  of  a  theatrical  season  to 
keep  within  view  the  activities  of  Mr.  Harcourt  Wil- 
liams. He  is  more  than  a  competent  actor ;  and  it 
is  usually  a  guarantee  of  something  good  when  his 
name  is  associated  with  any  one  of  these  odd  matinees. 
Mr.  Harcourt  Williams,  in  the  leisure  moments  of  an 
active  player's  life,  goes  about  doing  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  work  for  the  theatre.  He  seems 
ever  ready  to  learn  very  long  parts  for  one  performance 
only,  whether  it  be  Heijermans,  Strindberg,  or  Mrs. 
Cowley.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  an  Englishman, 
entirely  or  in  part;  but  he  can  wear  beautiful  clothes 
without  looking  an  absolute  fool,  which  seems  to  deny 
him  a  purely  Saxon  ancestry.  Moreover,  he  has  an 
unmistakeable  ear  for  the  rhythm  of  an  English  sen- 
tence, and  very  few  English  actors  have  that.  He  was 
on  Tuesday  admirably  supported  by  another  player 
whom  I  should  like  to  see  more  prominently  before  the 
public — I  mean  Miss  Leah  Bateman  Hunter.  She 
played  exacting  Letitia  Hardy  with  charm  and  spirit. 
Playgoers  may  still  remember  her  very  able  perform- 
ance as  Maria  in  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  "  Twelfth 
Night'". 

Mrs.  Cowley's  "  The  Belle's  Stratagem  "  is  the  type 
of  play  which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  was  the 
stock  pattern  of  an  English  comedy.  It  survives,  in 
fact,  to  this  day.  English  comedy  has  since  Far- 
quhar  been  always  the  same  creature.  She  has 
changed  nothing  beyond  her  clothes.  All  the  possible 
fun  without  any  of  the  possible  consequences  has 
been  the  motto  of  English  comedy  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth.  Characters  in  an  English  comedy  may  talk 
like  Sedley  and  Rochester,  provided  they  behave  like 
Bishop  Burnet ;  they  may  even  behave  like  Sedley 
and  Rochester,  provided  only  this  behaviour  be  thrown 
negligently  into  the  past.  The  hero  of  an  English 
comedy  has  had  many  mistresses,  but  he  marries  a 
wife.  His  mistresses,  we  presume,  people  the  un- 
written comedies  of  his  early  years.  One  always 
wonders,  reading  an  English  comedy  after  Farquhar, 
why  the  English  comic  writer  only  begins  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  hero  just  as  his  hero  is  beginning  to 
be  dull.  Why  should  an  Englishman's  fun  always  be 
retrospective?  Doricourt  would  surely  have  been  much 
more  entertaining  a  person  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
career.  Personally  I  would  much  rather  see  him  in 
process  of  collecting  some  portion  of  that  very  interest- 


ing past  "  which  is  the  inveterate  endowment  of  an 
English  comic  hero  than  I  would  see  him  in  process 
of  embarking  upon  an  extremely  hypothetical  future 
I  don't  think  I  should  like  Doricourt  less  if  he  were 
an  honest  man  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  do  infinitely 
less  harm  to  my  moral  sense  to  assist  at  the  lively 
progress  of  an  entertaining  rake  than  to  assist  at  the 
reward  of  his  wickedness  in  a  happy  marriage.  The 
moral  of  the  marriage  of  Doricourt  always  seems  to  me 
so  very  bad  for  young  unmarried  people.  The  best 
title  to  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  a  beautiful  play 
is  a  past  that  is  simply  too  disgraceful  to  be  tolerable 
as  a  present.  I  never  know,  in  contemplation  of  the 
talc,  whether  it  is  my  moral  sense  the  author  is  trying 
to  debauch  or  my  intelligence. 

I  hope  I  am  not  becoming  too  serious.  There  is 
no  need  to  be  serious  about  English  comedy  between 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria.  English  comedy  perished  in  1707,  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  Mr.  William  Archer — in  a  mono- 
graph that  includes  every  consecrated  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  English  comedy  yet  invented — fancies  it 
might  have  been  born  again.  All  English  comedies 
after  Farquhar  are  corpses.  Some  of  them  are  very 
beautifully  laid  out  ;  notably  two  or  three  of  Mrs. 
Cowley's  undertaking.  "  The  Belle's  Stratagem  " 
might  almost  be  described  as  quite  the  nicest  dead 
body  one  would  wish  to  see. 


THE    NEW    FOREST  FLORA. 

By  John  Vaughan,  Canon  of  Winchester. 

T  T  is  not  surprising  that  the  flora  of  the  New  Forest  is 
*  a  rich  one.  The  large  extent  of  its  area,  much  of  it 
untouched  and  unenclosed  since  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  diversity  of  its  natural  conditions — the 
shore  of  the  Solent  and  of  Southampton  Water,  the 
extensive  woodlands,  the  wide  tracts  of  open  heath,  the 
streams  and  watercourses,  the  spacious  bogs  and 
swamps — afford  ample  and  suitable  shelter  to  the 
various  orders  of  British  plants. 

The  geological  formations  of  the  Forest  somewhat 
diminish,  it  is  true,  its  wealth  of  wild  flowers  in  com- 
parison with  the  adjoining  districts.  There  is  no  chalk 
in  the  Forest,  and  consequently  the  chalk  flora,  so 
abundant  in  parts  of  Hampshire  and  in  Wiltshire  and 
Dorset,  is  almost  entirely  wanting.  Although  the  yew 
appears  to  be  indigenous,  yet  most  of  the  chalk-loving 
species  are  absent.  The  wild  clematis  or  traveller's  joy 
is  seldom  seen ;  the  bee  orchis,  so  characteristic  of  the 
chalk  downs,  is  unknown  ;  so  are  the  fly,  the  rare  green- 
man  (Aceras)  to  be  found  near  Winchester  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  dwarf  orchids.  We  might  per- 
haps have  expected  to  find  in  some  of  the  hollows  of 
the  forest  the  dwale  or  deadly  nightshade,  but  this,  too, 
is  wanting  ;  and  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  such  attractive 
woodland  species  as  the  herb-paris  and  the  fragrant 
mezereum. 

Still  other  choice  plants  more  than  counterbalance 
these  omissions.  At  Calshot  Spit  the  wild  seakale 
grows  plentifully,  and  is  a  source  of  interest  and  profit 
to  the  coastguards.  On  the  crumbling  walls  of  Beau- 
lieu  Abbey,  founded  by  the  worst  of  English  kings  in 
consequence  of  a  terrifying  dream,  the  wild  hyssop  and 
the  common  pink,  Dianthus  plumarius,  the  parent  of  our 
garden  species,  still  flourish  as  when  in  mediaeval  times 
the  Cistercian  monks  moved  about  their  sacred  pre- 
cincts. In  the  deeper  glades  of  the  forest  the  torch-like 
spikes  of  the  foxglove  and  the  wild  purple  columbine 
and  the  exquisite  bastard-balm  light  up  the  shadowy 
gloom.  The  bogs  are  fragrant  with  the  sweet  Dutch 
myrtle  and  illuminated  with  the  golden  asphodel.  On 
the  roadsides  the  turf  is  brightened  with  the  star-like 
blossoms  of  the  humble  tormentil  and  "  the  little  speed- 
well's darling  blue".  Along  the  shallow  margin  of 
Sowley  Pond,  and  elsewhere  in  the  forest,  the  rare 
frogs'-bit  opens  its  white  crumpled  petals,  and  the 
stately  spearwort  rears  its  noble  head. 

But  besides  the  large  number  of  species  which  we 
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should  naturally  expect  to  find  in  so  extensive  and 
diversified  a  district,  the  forest  is  also  "  the  home  of 
some  of  England's  greatest  rarities  ".  Some  of  these 
have  only  been  discovered  within  recent  years,  since 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  others  were 
known  to  the  fathers  of  English  botany. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  of  these 
rarities  is  the  blue  cowslip,  or  narrow-leaved  lung- 
wort, known  to  botanists  as  Pulmonaria  officinalis.  It 
was  discovered  by  one  Mr.  John  Goodyer,  a  botanist  of 
seventeenth-century  fame,  who"  on  May  25,  anno  1620, 
saw  it  flouring  in  a  wood  by  Holbury  house  in  the 
New  Forrest  in  Hantshire  ".  This  is  the  earliest  record 
of  the  plant,  and  occurs  in  the  second  edition  of  Gerard's 
Herball,  published  in  1633.  The  finding  of  this  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  species  clearly  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  early  botanists,  for  one  after  another 
— Thomas  Johnson,  Will  Cole,  Christopher  Merrett, 
John  Ray — they  dwell  on  Goodyer's  discovery.  Much 
of  our  knowledge  of  Hampshire  botany  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  due  to  this  assiduous 
"searcher  aftei  simples",  who  was  the  first  to  recognise 
many  of  our  rarer  species.  Mr.  Goodyer,  as  he  is 
invariably  styled,  was  a  Hampshire  squire,  and  lived  in 
the  ancient  manor-house,  now  unfortunately  pulled 
down,  of  Maple  Durham,  near  Petersfield,  whence 
he  was  accustomed  to  make  expeditions  on  horseback  to 
different  parts  of  the  county  in  search  of  wild  flowers. 
The  narrow-leaved  lungwort  was  one  of  his  most 
interesting  discoveries.  It  is  unknown  in  England 
except  in  the  New  Forest  and  in  the  woods  near  Quarr 
Abbey  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  very  sparingly  in  one 
or  two  other  localities.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beau- 
lieu  Abbey,  especially  in  the  woods  and  copses  that  skirt 
the  river,  it  is  common,  and  must  often  in  early  spring 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  good  monks,  who  doubt- 
less made  use  of  it  in  medicinal  preparations.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  the  flower  changes  colour  in  the 
course  of  its  career.  In  bud  it  is  of  a  reddish  hue ;  as 
the  petals  open  they  become  violet,  then  ultramarine 
blue,  and  at  length  fade  slowly  into  a  dull  purple.  The 
plant  has  been  variously  named,  but  the  early  botanists 
mostly  call  it  the  bugloss-cowslip  or  the  long-leaved 
sage  of  Jerusalem.  How  the  name  "  Jerusalem  "  came 
to  be  connected  with  the  plant  is  unknown,  but  it 
evidently  had  some  sacred  associations  ;  and  the  children 
of  the  New  Forest  call  it  to  this  day  "  Joseph  and 
Mary  ",  Its  other  name,  lungwort  (Pulmonaria),  had 
reference  of  course  to  its  use  In  herbalism,  the  spotted 
leaves  of  the  plant  being,  according  to  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  signatures,  a  clear  indication  of  its  purpose 
in  the  divine  economy. 

Another  rare  Forest  plant  is  the  stately  gladiolus, 
only  discovered  in  the  year  1856,  and  found  nowhere 
else  in  England.  Its  tall  and  graceful  scapes  of  purple 
flowers  shoot  up  among  the  thick  bracken  in  several 
glades  of  the  forest  about  the  middle  of  July.  Autho- 
rities differ  as  to  the  claims  of  the  species  to  be  regarded 
as  a  native  plant.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  so 
arresting  and  conspicuous  a  flower  should  have  escaped 
notice  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  and  since  in 
one  locality  it  is  found  in  close  proximity  to  rhodo- 
dendrons, it  has  been  suggested  by  an  eminent  authority 
that  "all  the  spots  might  be  connected  with  planted  trees 
or  shrubs  ".  It  is,  however,  scattered  here  and  there 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  forest,  often  in  entirely  natural 
surroundings  ;  and  moreover  a  few  specimens  of  the 
plant  were  discovered  some  years  ago,  in  similar  situa- 
tions, on  Lake  Common  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  indigenous 
nature  of  gladiolus,  none  rests  on  the  marsh  isnardia, 
one  of  the  rarest  of  British  plants,  and  as  humble  and 
retiring  as  the  former  is  conspicuous  and  grand.  It  was 
first  found  in  England  by  our  friend  John  Goodyer 
growing  along  the  course  of  a  tiny  stream  on  "  the  Moor 
at  Petersfield  ",  where  it  continued  to  exist  until  the 
year  1848,  when  owing  to  drainage  operations  it  entirely 
disappeared.  Five  years,  however,  before  this  unfor- 
tunate catastrophe  the  plant  was  discovered  in  some 
swampy  ground  between  Brockenhurst  and  Lyndhurst. 


Since  then  it  has  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  forest, 
now  its  only  habitat  in  England.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
detect,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  it ;  but,  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  more  fortunate  botanist,  "  it  is  assuredly 
a  beautiful  though  not  a  showy  plant ;  the  lucid,  trans- 
parent green  of  its  leaves,  harmoniously  blending  with 
suffusions  of  the  richest  olive  brown  and  bright  red 
veined  with  crimson,  can  hardly  find  a  parallel  in  any 
other  indigenous  species  of  our  land  ".  Close  to  the 
swamp  where  the  isnardia  dwelt  an  exceedingly  rare 
and  local  grass,  the  European  cut-grass,  was  found  by 
Dr.  Bromiield,  the  distinguished  botanist,  in  1849.  He 
afterwards  detected  it  all  along  the  Boldre  River  for 
nearly  three  miles  above  and  below  Brockenhurst,  where 
it  still  flourishes. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  rarity  in  the  New 
Poorest  is  the  truly  beautiful  orchid  Spiranthes  aestivalis, 
or  summer  lady's  tresses.  It  was  first  discovered  in 
July  1840  on  a  tract  of  sphagnous  bog  between  Lynd- 
hurst and  Christchurch.  The  honour  of  the  discovery 
seems  to  belong  to  a  Mr.  Joseph  Janson,  who  sent  speci- 
mens of  the  plant  to  the  British  Museum.  The  species 
was  then  new  to  England,  although  it  has  since  been 
found  in  Wyre  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  In 
appearance,  both  as  regards  the  spiral  arrangement  of 
its  white  flowers  and  in  general  habit,  the  plant  pro- 
claims its  relationship  to  the  autumnal  lady's-tresses, 
so  plentiful  in  places  on  the  Hampshire  downs,  but  it 
is  larger  and  taller.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this 
rare  species  of  British  orchid  still  flourishes  in  the  very 
swamp  where  Mr.  Janson  first  found  it  in  the  summer 
of  1840.  I  myself  saw  it  there  a  few  seasons  ago,  and 
the  occasion  was  one  not  lightly  to  be  forgotten.  The 
swamp  is  a  spacious  one,  where  sweet  gale,  sundew, 
asphodel,  cotton-grass,  and  other  species  grow  in 
abundance.  After  wading  about  for  some  little  while 
in  the  soft  and  spongy  bog  I  spied  ahead  of  me  a  slender 
spike  of  pure  white  blossoms  rising  from  a  cushion  of 
green  sphagnous  moss.  Surely  it  was  the  long-sought 
treasure.  Splashing  towards  the  spot,  I  eagerly 
examined  the  lovely  plant.  It  was  without  doubt 
Spiranthes  aestivalis,  in  search  of  which  I  had  made 
several  fruitless  expeditio'ns  to  the  Forest,  and  now  at 
length  saw  before  me.  A  further  search  revealed  a 
number  of  isolated  plants  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  swamp.  My  happiness  was  in  propor- 
tion to  my  good  fortune.  It  was  a  notable  day  in  my 
botanical  experience. 

The  existence  of  these  five  plants  alone — the  blue 
cowslip,  the  gladiolus,  the  isnardia,  the  cut-grass,  and 
the  spiranthes — would  abundantly  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  New  Forest  is  the  home  of  some  of  England's 
greatest  rarities.  And  these  species  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  wealth  of  the  district.  We  have  already 
noticed  others  which  would  give  distinction  to  any 
neighbourhood.  There  is  perhaps  no  area  of  equal  size 
in  Great  Britain  which  yields  in  its  shady  glades,  its 
open  heathlands,  its  grassy  rides  and  borders  of  planta- 
tions, its  wide  stretches  of  wet  turf  and  marshy  swamp, 
so  rich  a  harvest  of  choice  and  attractive  species. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ROSE  DAY  AND  HOSPITAL  FINANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  Hospital  Whitechapel  E. 

7  July  I9I3- 

Sir — You  invite  the  opinion  of  hospital  managers  on 
the  Rose  Day  Collection.  I  cannot  speak  for  anyone 
but  myself,  and,  as  you  have  in  addition  written  to  me 
personally  for  my  opinion,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused 
for  giving  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

With  the  starting  of  the  fund,  its  management, 
organisation,  methods  or  accounts  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  never  have  had.  But  I  am  sure  if  you  will 
inquire  you  will  find  that  its  accounts  have  been  properly 
checked  and  audited.    It  is  quite  likely,  in  fact  almost 
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certain,  that  the  expenses  of  this  collection  are  heavy, 
and  bear,  some  may  think,  an  undue  proportion  to  the 
receipts.  With,  unfortunately,  some  experience  as  a 
beggar,  I  can  say  that  a  collection  of  small  sums  from 
many  people  is  always  very  expensive.  Hut  if,  in 
private  life,  by  investing  ;£ioo  I  could  obtain  at  once 
a  return  of  £200  I  should  not  think  I  had  done  badly, 
and  if  a  moneylender  made  such  a  profit  he  would  be 
told  by  a  judge  that  he  had  made  an  "extortionate 
profit  ".  The  expenses  of  this  collection  will  certainly 
not  be  anything  like  such  a  percentage,  though  they 
may  quite  well  be  high. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
that  on  one  day  in  the  year  there  should  be  a  universal 
giving  of  small  sums  to  hospitals,  and  that  this  day 
should  be  connected  with  our  beloved  Queen  Alexandra, 
who  will  always  be  remembered  for  her  zeal  and  for 
her  personal  interest  in  hospitals,  and  in  the  care  of  the 
sick  poor.  "Snobbery",  some  may  say.  Hut  why? 
Why  any  more  than  giving  to  that  splendid  fund  started 
by  our  late  King?  Why  any  more  than  putting  your 
own  name  to  any  published  list  of  subscribers? 

I  dare  say  it  is  silly,  but  let  me  own  that  I  felt  happy 
on  that  day  to  wear  my  rose,  which  proclaimed,  like 
Jack  Horner  and  his  plum,  "  Sec  what  a  good  boy  am 
I  ",  "  See  that  I  gladly  support  hospitals  ",  and  also 
proclaimed  in  a  humble  way  my  loyal  feelings  towards 
the  lady  to  whose  honour  the  day  was  dedicated.  It 
pleased  me,  I  cannot  put  on  paper  exactly  why,  to  see 
the  hundreds  of  quite  poor  people  in  East  London  wear- 
ing their  penny  roses.  In  Poplar,  which  is  quite  a  poor 
district,  as  everyone  knows,  72,000  pence  were  spent  on 
roses,  and  the  nurses  of  the  Poplar  Hospital  got  their 
boxes  filled  over  and  over  again  by  poor  people  quite 
glad  to  give.  These  sort  of  feelings  cannot  be  defined, 
and  can  easily  be  criticised  hostilcly  and  made  a  jest 
of,  but  there  they  are,  and  they  were  very  universally 
«4felt. 

You  write  that  "  the  buyers'  motives  are  easily 
diagnosed",  that  "hospitals  are  not  the  main  thing 
obviously,  because  if  anyone  cares  for  hospitals  he  can 
or  will  give  without  any  fuss  ".  But,  my  dear  Sir,  that 
is  just  what  they  will  not  do.  Everybody  cares  for 
hospitals  just  as  hospitals  care  for  everybody,  but, 
though  hospitals  will  help  everybody,  everybody  will  not 
help  hospitals.  When  people  tell  me  that  they  "care 
so  much  for  hospitals — always  an  emphasis  and  a  sigh 
on  the  word  "  so  " — I  always  ask  "  How  much?  "  and 
then  I  hear  the  stereotyped  reply  about  "  many  calls" 
or  "Lloyd  George".  The  public  are  lethargic,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  indeed  to  induce  the  majority  of  them 
to  give.  Do  you  know  that  it  takes  one  hundred  miles 
of  writing,  many  more  of  typing,  to  get  ^50?  Six 
months'  intensely  hard  work  at  the  Noah's  Ark  Bazaar, 
which  Queen  Alexandra  herself  visited,  brought  in  only 
about  ^1600.  A  whole-page  advertisement  in  all  the 
leading  papers  in  London,  asking  for  help  for  the 
London  Hospital,  brought  in  only  j£goo.  Here  then,  on 
Rose  Day,  is  a  well-thought-out  scheme,  which  does  at 
any  rate  succeed  on  one  day  in  the  year  in  enlisting  the 
help  of  everybody,  and  which  does  succeed  in  bringing 
in  a  large  sum  to  help  the  sick  poor.  Why  throw  cold 
water  on  it?  Do  you  know  of  any  plan  of  getting 
money  for  any  charity  which  cannot  be  criticised? 

A  man  is  not  very  helpful  who  stands  at  the  end  of 
a  furrow  and  declares  it  is  not  straight,  unless  he  will 
lend  a  hand  at  the  plough,  and  even  then  he  may  not 
be  able  to  do  better.  If  there  has  been  anything  objec- 
tionable in  the  method  of  this  Rose  Day  collection,  if 
the  sellers  have  been  unduly  importunate,  or  anything 
else,  this  is  easily  corrected.  I  could  criticise  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  collectors  myself.  But  do  not  snub 
by  unkind  words  an  endeavour  to  help  hospitals  because 
of  the  faults  of  the  few. 

Yours  sincerely 

Sydney  Holland,  Chairman. 

[Mr.  Holland  does  not  help  us  much.  What  is  to 
be  made  of  feelings  that  cannot  be  defined  and 
things  which  pleased  him  he  cannot  say  why?  When 
it  comes  to  definite  points  he  has  no  knowledge.    As  to 


accounts,  he  is  sure  we  shall  find  them  all  right.  It 
is  easy  to  be  "  sure  ",  the  accounts  not  being  published 
and  Mr.  Holland  not  having  seen  them.  had  would 
be  more  convincing  than  optimism.  He  calls  Rose  Day 
a  "  well-thought-out  scheme".  Thai  which  his  been 
well  thought  out  is  well  carried  out.  What  we  see  and 
hear  of  the  administration  of  the  show  proves  to  us 
that  it  has  not  been  well  thought  out.  Mr.  Holland's 
theory  of  hospital  finance  is  natural  and  simple.  So 
long  as  he  gets  the  money  for  his  hospital,  it  does  not 
concern  him  what  it  costs  to  get  it  or  why  people  give 
it.  If  the  expenses  of  Rose  Day  eat  up  90  per  cent, 
of  the  takings,  he  would  still  be  grateful  for  the 
balance.  That  may  be  quite  right  from  his  point  of 
view,  but  it  is  very  bad  finance  and  very  false  economy 
for  the  country.  It  is  not  answering  but  proving  our 
point — that  the  rose-buyers  do  not  buy  mainly  from 
love  of  hospitals — to  say  they  cannot  be  got  to  give 
of  free  will;  that  they  must  be  lured  by  a  show  or  an 
appeal  to  snobbery.  This  and  other  ethical  aspects 
of  Rose  Day  do  not  move  Mr.  Holland.  It  is  not  his 
business  to  be  moved.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  this.  If  Mr.  Holland's  account  is  correct, 
which  we  cannot  doubt,  the  whole  odious  and  wasteful 
business  of  "  voluntary  "  money-raising  ought  to  be 
swept  away.  If  there  is  anything  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  whole  nation  to  support,  it  is  hospitals.  The 
energy  and  self-devotion  which  is  now  thriftlessly 
expended  on  begging  could  then  be  diverted  to  better 
uses.  Mr.  Holland  is  a  magnificent  worker  and  none 
admires  his  self-sacrifice  more  than  we.  But  what  a 
farce  that  such  energy  should  be  devoted  to  luring 
unwilling  "givers". — -Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE   FRENCH  PRESIDENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  July  1913. 

Sir — Should  not  M.  Casimir-Perier  have  found  a 
place  with  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Poincare  in  the  list  of 
noteworthy  Presidents  of  the  Third  French  Republic? 

Faithfully  vours 

W.  L.  de  G. 


THE  UNIONIST  LAND  POLICY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Scarcroft  near  Leeds,  30  June  1913. 

Sir — At  the  risk  of  wearying  you  by  my  importunity 
I  would  ask,  once  again,  how  are  the  rival  claims  of  the 
farmer  and  the  labourer  to  be  decided  when — as  will 
often  happen — they  both  want  the  same  piece  of  land? 

You  say  that  you  are  glad  that  "  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  come  out  strongly  in  favour  of  a  bold  scheme  of 
small  ownership  all  over  the  country  ".  Well,  if  it 
means  anything  this  means  peasant-proprietorship  and 
not  yeoman-proprietorship,  and  so  the  farmers  who  are 
now  all  agog  and  asking  "  Where  do  we  come  in?  " 
will  have  to  be  told  that  they  do  not  come  in  at  all, 
their  proper  role  being  to  go  out,  and  that  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Yours  faithfully 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

[No,  we  certainly  do  not  think  that  a  bold  scheme 
of  small  ownership  means  "  peasant-proprietorship  ". 
The  question  of  the  rival  claims  between  a  farmer  and 
a  labourer  for  "  the  same  bit  of  land  "  need  be  not 
more  formidable  under  the  Unionist  plan  than  it  is 
to-day  under  the  Radical  plan. — Ed.  S.R.] 


NEGATIVE  LAND  VALUES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springhill  Clarkston  Glasgow' 

4  July  i9r3- 

Sir — As  explained  in  my  last  letter,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  land  in  Scotland,  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  the  ground  which  has  been  built  on,  will  stand 
in  the  Lloyd  Georgian  Valuation  Register  as  worth 
nothing,  or  less  than  nothing.      Over-deduction  in 
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respect  of  junior  feu  duties  and  ground  annuals,  which 
are  secured  really  on  buildings  and  are  quite  outside 
the  value  of  the  ground,  are  no  doubt  an  effect  of 
ignorance  and  inadvertence.  But  the  original  feu 
duties,  which  are  secured  wholly  on  the  value  of  the 
land — is  the  deduction  of  these  values  likewise  an 
inadvertence?  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  we  need 
not  imagine  that  it  is,  or  ever  was,  the  intention  of 
the  land  taxers  to  leave  all  this  land  outside  the  scope 
of  their  scheme;  and,  in  fact,  from  the  time  when  I 
first  saw  that  scheme  I  have  been  more  and  more 
impressed  by  the  coincidence  which  it  exhibits  with  the 
doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ure — that  the 
feuar  is  in  law  not  the  owner  of  the  land.  There  is 
probably  something  in  the  terminology  of  the  feudal 
law  which  affords  a  pretext  for  this  absurdity,  and 
it  is  (or  was  six  years  ago)  Mr.  Ure's  avowed  aim 
to  crush  the  facts  into  conformity  with  the  terminology 
— in  other  words,  to  make  the  "  superior  "  (the  owner 
of  the  feu  duty)  the  legal  proprietor  of  the  ground  for 
the  taxing  authority.  If  and  when  Mr.  Ure  becomes 
Prime  Minister  of  Scotland  this  statute  as  it  stands 
will  give  him  his  chance.  The  feuar's  property  up  to 
the  value  of  the  feu  duty  is  left  out  of  the  scheme  of 
valuation.  The  "  superior  ",  who  is  purely  and  simply 
a  creditor  so  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  will  be  con- 
stituted the  owner  (for  purposes  of  taxation  only)  if 
Mr.  Ure  has  his  way. 

Whilst  certain  of  Lord  Haldane's  and  Lord  Shaw's 
obiter  dicta  in  the  negative  values  case  were  of  the 
character  which  I  have  described  in  a  former  letter, 
their  deliverances  contained  much  else  which  will  be 
a  veritable  armoury  for  honest  people  if  Mr.  Ure 
should  ever  again  find  the  time  opportune  for  urging 
his  propaganda.    Thus  Lord  Haldane  : 

"  Suppose  two  houses  side  by  side  in  a  street  .  .  . 
and  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  a  lump-sum  price 
had  been  paid  .  .  .  while  in  that  of  the  other  the  feu 
duty  was  substantial.  .  .  .  There  was  really  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases,  excepting  in  the  mere 
form  in  which  the  price  was  paid.  The  seller  gets  his 
lump-sum  price,  or  an  equivalent  feu  duty  in  the  second 
case.  ...  In  either  alternative  his  title  is  to  a  fixed 
sum  and  nothing  more.  The  buyer  .  .  .  gets  his  site 
and  building  and  an  exclusive  title  to  any  rise  in  the 
value  of  either." 
And  Lord  Shaw  : 

"  The  superior  is  ihe  recipient  from  the  vassal  (feuar) 
of  a  feu  duty.  The  vassal  is  the  person  holding  the 
land  by  a  permanent  and  substantially  indefeasible 
tenure.  And,  howsoever  property  may  improve  in  value, 
the  increment  in  that  value  is  secured  by  the  vassal 
alone.  The  rights  of  the  superior  are  financially 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  right  to  draw  a  fixed 
sum  secured  upon  the  land  from  the  vassal.  Within 
the  range  of  finance  and  actual  management  that  is 
how  the  matter  stands.  .  .  ." 

To  appreciate  Mr.  Ure's  proposals  you  must  bear 
in  mind  (1)  that  existing  feu  duties  were  to  be  bur- 
dened, the  burdens  being  in  some  cases  comparable 
with  themselves  in  magnitude ;  (2)  that  the  feu  duty 
owner  need  not  be  the  original  seller  of  the  land.  A 
feu  duty  was,  until  it  was  spoiled  by  Mr.  Ure  and 
his  associates,  about  the  finest  security  in  the  market, 
held  in  very  large  proportion  by  insurance  offices  and 
trusts. 

I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

John  Govan. 

"MILITANCY  AND  THE  HIGHER  CULTURE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Women's  Freedom  League,  1  Robert  Street 
Adelphi  Strand,  10  July  1913. 
Sir — It  is  strange  that  people  like   your  most  in- 
tolerant  correspondent,    Hugh    Stutfield,    have  only 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  protest  against   the  kind  of 
education  for  women  that  makes  them  want  to  live 
;  lives  for  themselves.    No  protest  was  ever  raised  when 
the  education  aimed  at  making  women  feel  themselves 
hopelessly  inferior  to  men,  and  only  valuable  in  pro- 


portion as  they  served  and  waited  on  and  adored  the 
other  sex.  The  present  reaction  is  Nature's  inevitable 
swing  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  the  blame  for  it  lies,  not 
on  the  education  or  the  mistresses  or  the  suffrage  views 
and  teachings,  but  on  those  who  complacently  tolerated 
and  traded  on  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  women 
from  whom  education  was  withheld,  property  confis- 
cated, and  responsibility  withdrawn,  by  force  majeure 
and  a  fraudulent  pretence  of  "  protection  ". 

Those  who  first  made  a  woman's  sex  a  reason  for 
inflicting  disabilities,  her  physical  functions  a  means  of 
inflicting  humiliation,  and  her  muscular  weakness  an 
excuse  for  robbery,  coercion,  and  the  denial  of  freedom 
for  body  and  mind,  are  those  at  whose  door  lies  the 
reproach  of  "creating  sex-prejudice  embittering  the 
relations  between  men  and  women",  and  so  forth  and 
so  on  as  Mr.  Stutfield  scolds.  It  would  be  no  wonder 
if,  deprived  of  education  and  initiative  for  hundreds 
of  years,  woman  should  fling  herself  with  some  want  of 
moderation  into  the  arena  now  ;  but  the  reproach  lies 
on  those  who  devised  the  tyranny.  As  well  blame  the 
slaves  of  America  for  the  convulsion  that  set  them  free 
and  for  their  subsequent  social  disintegration. 

Now,  quite  apart  from  suffrage  polemics,  is  there 
anything  more  objectionable  about  the  college  woman 
than  her  male  counterpart?  Does  she  lavish  more  con- 
tempt on  the  male  sex  than  the  product  of  the  schools 
and  universities  has  levelled  at  her  all  through  the 
ages — saints,  sages,  priests,  poets,  philosophers,  poli- 
ticians, and  intellectual  inefficients  like  Mr.  Stutfield? 
If  "  the  glorification  of  woman  is  accompanied  by 
abuse  of  woman's  mate  "  in  the  mouth  of  modern 
woman,  has  it  not  always  been  so  with  man?  Has 
he  ever  ceased  from  vaunting  and  trumpeting  and  re- 
warding his  own  achievements,  and  belittling  the  doings 
and  propensities  of  his  mate?  Is  not  this  wonderful 
male  creature  sportsman  enough  to  take  a  dose  of  his 
own  gruel  without  all  this  crying  and  wailing?  Has 
he  set  her  any  example  of  the  self-abnegation  he  claims 
from  her  as  her  most  "  womanly  "  attribute?  Does  he 
spend  his  time  at  school,  his  college,  and  his  early  career 
in  modest  and  blushing  contemplation  of  possible  mari- 
tal and  paternal  bliss?  Does  he  dutifully  stay  at  home 
and  resist  the  call  of  the  world,  and  make  a  pride  of 
ignorance  and  accept  all  his  views  from  his  father  or 
mother  or  wife?  Why  should  women  do  any  of  these 
things,  or  their  feminine  counterpart?  What  right 
have  these  people  to  foist  their  double  standard  of 
morals  on  humanity?  If  it  be  their  function  to  preach 
morals  and  manners,  it  should  also  be  theirs  to  set  the 
example.  Why  may  boy  students  wreck  a  town  and 
rag  harmless  citizens  and  burn  property  for  a  lark, 
when  women  may  not  do  it  for  a  cause? 

If  there  is  anything  in  our  modern  education  which 
"  seems  a  pity  "  to  Mr.  Stutfield,  let  him  rest  assured 
that  it  is  many  a  long  day  since  it  seemed  a  "pity" 
to  us  that  the  education  of  his  sex  produced  so  much 
that  is  unbalanced,  arrogant,  and  unfair.  I  should 
advise  him  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  fair-play  ;  a  very  little 
would  do.  It  might  enable  him  to  ask  himself  what 
right  his  sex  has  to  demand  a  high  standard  from  ours ; 
what  kind  of  example  it  has  set ;  and  what  kind  of  a 
reward  it  makes.  "  You  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time,  and  all  the  people  some  of  the  time  ",  said 
the  Transatlantic  wit  ;  "  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time";  and  women  are  "people"  in  spite  of 
male  interpretations  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  all  their 
other  foolish  expedients  for  dodging  the  truth.  We  do 
not  need  the  Mr.  Stutfields  of  the  world  to  lecture  us  ; 
and  are  quite  as  capable  of  working  out  our  own  salva- 
tion as  our  fellow-men. 

Faithfully  yours 

Nina  Boyle. 

IRISH  PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 

34  Walpole  Street  Chelsea  S.W. 

8  July  1913. 

Sir— Mv  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following 
remarks  of  your  dramatic  critic,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  in 
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last  week's  Saturday  :  If  the  Irish  players  are  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  spoils  they  will  soon  be  of  no 
artistic  importance  to  anybody — Miss  Sara  Allgood, 
for  instance,  who  has  consented  to  play  Mr.  Bennett's 
heroine  in  "  The  Great  Adventure  ". 

If  Mr.  Palmer's  ambiguous  reference  to  myself  in 
this  means  anything,  I  suppose  it  means  the  motive 
of  my  going  to  Mr.  Barker's  Company  is  financial  and 
that  my  acting  will  suffer  for  it. 

Now  as  it  happens  I  shall  not  make  any  more 
money  by  playing  with  Mr.  Barker  than  I  do  now, 
though  1  cannot  see  it  is  really  any  business  of  Mr. 
Palmer's  if  I  did.  As  for  ceasing  to  be  of  "  artistic 
importance  ",  that  is  a  matter  for  the  audiences  who 
come  to  see  me  in  "  The  Great  Adventure  ".  Even 
the  acutest  dramatic  critics  sometimes  wait  to  see 
performances  before  they  pronounce  upon  them. 

Sara  Allgood. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  10  July  1913. 

Sir — I  was  not  accusing  Miss  Sara  Allg<x>d  of  being 
avaricious.  I  have  too  often  taken  her  seriously  as  a 
sensitive  and  gifted  artist  to  be  suspected  by  my 
readers  of  any  such  implication.  I  am  sorry  Miss 
Allgood's  friends  have  not  called  her  attention,  from 
time  to  time,  to  articles  of  mine  that  might  have 
given  her  a  better  idea  of  my  powers  of  appreciation. 
Curiously  enough,  whenever  friends  draw  anybody's 
attention  to  anything  in  print  it  is  always  something 
they  consider  to  be  libellous,  or  unkind,  or  at  any  rate 
not  wholly  complimentary. 

II  Miss  Allgood  will  look  at  the  Saturday  Review 
and  read  through  the  article  to  which  her  attention 
has  been  called  she  will  find  that  I  therein  advised  the 
Irish  players  to  retire  into  the  desert  and  to  play 
their  entire  repertory  to  the  Sphinx.  I  also  suggested 
that  this  would  not  be  so  profitable,  financially,  as 
playing  to  big  houses  in  London  and  America  ;  or  as 
joining  Mr.  Barker  in  his  great  adventure.  A  com- 
parison of  Miss  Allgood's  respective  salaries  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Abbey  Theatre  Company  and  member  or 
a  company  for  the  exploiting  of  Mr.  Bennett's  con- 
spicuously marketable  gifts  as  a  writer  of  clever  plays 
never  entered  my  head.  I  can  only  repeat  firmly  and 
respectfully  that  Miss  Allgood,  playing  Mr.  Bennett's 
heroine  in  "  The  Great  Adventure  ",  will  be  of  no 
artistic  importance  to  anybody — not  if  she  were  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
one.  Plays  like  "  The  Great  Adventure  "  simply 
do  not  matter.  "  The  Great  Adventure  "  can  only 
be  of  the  least  artistic  importance  to  anybody,  if  it 
helps  Mr.  Barker,  comparatively  young,  to  retire  Into 
the  country  upon  a  small  fortune  and  write  plays  as 
much  unlike  "  The  Madras  House  "  and  "  The 
Voysey  Inheritance  "  as  possible. 

Yours  very  truly 

John  Palmer. 

"ART"  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Forest  Hill  S.E. 

Sir — -Why  should  anyone  bother  as  to  whether  the 
posters  shown  in  our  streets  are  good  art  or  hopelessly 
bad?    What  does  it  matter? 

The  advertiser  sells  his  goods,  the  artist  gets  paid, 
I  presume,  and  the  public  cares  not  an  atom. 

It  rather  prefers  ragtime  to  good  music  ;  police-court 
news  to  decent  literature  ;  horseplay  to  healthful  recrea- 
tion and  physical  culture ;  vulgar,  senseless  picture- 
postcards  ;  and  garish  advertisements  in  crude  colour 
to  anything  beautiful  in  the  way  of  art. 

Let  it  have  what  it  likes  and  go  its  own  way. 

Yours  etc. 

Dereck  Smythe. 


REVIEWS. 

A  POET  IN  PORCELAIN. 

"Poems."     By  Alice  Meynell.     London:  Burns  and 
Oates.    1913.    5s.  net. 

lV/TRS.  MEYNELL  is  the  best-praised  poet  of  our 
time.  Eulogy,  we  know,  is  cheap  to-day.  We 
are  continually  reading  judgments  as  to  the  merits  or 
our  marketable  contemporaries  which  would  seem 
extravagant  if  they  were  applied  to  Swift  or  Fielding. 
Mrs.  Meyncll's  praise  is  not  so  cheap  as  that.  It  is 
coupled  with  great  names.  John  Ruskin,  Francis 
Thompson,  Coventry  Palmore,  and  George  Meredith 
have  praised  her,  and  their  praise  is  unmeasured. 
Enthroned  upon  these  golden  opinions  Mrs.  Meynell 
to-day  is  the  idol  of  a  coterie,  a  position  which  causes 
any  attempt  at  a  sober  criticism  of  her  work  to  smack 
impiously.  Criticism  sounds  discordantly  in  the  general 
paean.  It  seems  ungracious,  as  if  one  grudged  her  the 
admiration  of  her  friends.  Even  though  we  praise 
her  too,  as  praise  her  we  must,  our  praise  will  seem 
cold  in  contrast  with  the  glowing  tributes  to  which 
Mrs.  Meynell  is  accustomed.  For  we  are  very 
definitely  able  to  keep  our  enthusiasm  for  Mrs. 
Meynell's  verses  within  bounds.  We  are  of  those  who 
cannot,  if  they  would,  lose  their  hearts  and  heads  to 
her.  Within  her  range  she  has  written  sincere  and 
beautiful  poetry.  So  much  we  gladly  and  gratefully 
admit;  but  the  admission  will  hardly  save  us  with  the 
Idolaters.    They  will  suspect  malice  in  our  reservation. 

Mrs.  Meynell  possibly  knows  herself  more  truly  than 
she  is  known.  The  quality  vve  should  ourselves  select  in 
her  for  admiration,  free  of  all  restraint,  is  the  continued 
composure,  the  self-knowledge  absolute,  of  her  muse 
in  the  face  of  so  much  that  has  waited  to  tempt  it 
and  to  spoil.  In  this  small  volume  are  the  collected 
poems  of  a  life — a  slender  book,  unequal  in  bulk  to 
the  practising  minor  poet's  output  of  a  single  year. 
With  so  many  friends  proclaiming  her  as  a  poet  of 
unbounded  inspiration,  Mrs.  Meynell  has  not  forced 
herself  into  a  spurious  poetical  activity.  Praise  has 
done  her  almost  no  harm  at  all,  which  speaks  eloquently 
of  her  sincerity  and  freedom  from  the  taint  of  literary 
opportunism.  One  of  her  "  Poet's  Fancies  "  is 
addressed  "  To  One  Poem  in  a  Silent  Time  "  : 

"  Who  looked  for  thee,  thou  little  song  of  mine? 
This  winter  of  a  silent  poet's  heart 
Is  suddenly  sweet  with  thee,  but  what  thou  art, 
Mid-winter  flower,  I  would  I  could  divine  ". 

One  feels  instinctively,  reading  almost  any  poem  of 
Mrs.  Meynell,  that  the  silent  poet's  heart  has  withal 
been  suddenly  sweet ;  that  the  impulse  to  sing  came 
unbidden  and  unforced. 

If  the  slenderness  of  this  little  book  is  a  measure 
of  Mrs.  Meynell's  sincerity,  it  is  equally  a  measure  of 
her  limitation.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  a  poet, 
for  his  place  in  literature,  is  to  be  weighed  in  bulk,  and 
ranked  in  a  scale  of  avoirdupois.  But  there  are  poets 
who  have  more  to  say  than  others,  with  whom  inspira- 
tion is  more  insistent,  more  urgent  and  familiar.  Mrs. 
Meynell  was  not  of  these.  It  was  her  charm,  as  it 
was  the  limit  of  her  song,  to  celebrate,  as  the  barrier 
between  herself  and  eternity,  a  field-daisy ;  to  look  no 
further,  for  her  singing  : 

"  Slight  as  thou  art,  thou  art  enough  to  hide, 
Like  all  created  things,  secrets  from  me, 
And  stand  a  barrier  to  eternity. 
And  I,  how  can  I  praise  thee  well  and  wide 
From  where  I  dwell — upon  the  hither  side? 

O  daisy  mine,  what  will  it  be  to  look 

From  God's  side  even  of  such  a  simple  thing?  " 

Mrs.  Meynell's  muse,  in  simple  austerity,  and  in  a 
candid  asceticism  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
voluptuous  self-discipline  of  a  flagellant,  is  plainly 
seen  in  her  vision  of  "  The  Lady  Poverty  "  : 
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"  Where  is  her  ladyhood?    Not  here, 
Not  among  modern  kinds  of  men ; 
But  in  the  stony  fields,  where  clear 
Through  the  thin  trees  the  skies  appear, 
In  delicate  spare  soil  and  fen, 
And  slender  landscape  and  austere  ". 

Delicate  spare  soil  and  slender  landscape  is  the  limit 
of  Mrs.  Meynell's  achievement.  Turn  for  a  moment 
back  to  her  "  One  Poem  in  a  Silent  Time  ".  Note  that 
the  poet's  heart  is  "  suddenly  sweet  ".  "  Sweet  "  is 
the  inevitable  word.  The  errors  of  sweetness  lie  in 
wait  for  this  poet  of  sweetness.  Where  Mrs.  Meynell's 
readers  will  draw  the  line  between  the  successful  loveli- 
ness of  sweet  feeling  perfectly  conveyed  and  the  senti- 
mentality, which  clogs  it  upon  the  further  side  will 
greatly  depend  upon  personal  temperament.  At  risk 
of  being  flatly  accused  of  an  irresponsive  and  callous 
nature  we  personally  draw  the  line  quite  definitely 
above  all  poems  in  the  vein  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  address 
to  dead  leaves  "  In  Autumn  "  : 

"  O  tell  me,  tell  me  ere  you  die, 
Is  it  worth  the  pain? 
You  bloomed  so  fair,  you  waved  so  high  ; 

Now  that  the  sad  days  wane, 
Are  you  repenting  where  you  lie  ? 

"I  lie  amongst  you,  and  I  kiss 
Your  fragrance  mouldering. 
O  dead  delights,  is  it  such  bliss, 

That  tuneful  spring? 
Is  love  so  sweet  that  comes  to  this?  " 

These  lines  are  a  strain  into  which  but  few  verses  of 
this  slender  volume  fall.  But  we  often  tremble  upon 
the  edge  of  a  decline  into  words  and  figures  which 
are  too  easily  fitted  with  such  epithets  as  "  pretty  ", 
"dainty",  "precious".  For  all  but  the  greatest 
singers  "  making  sweet  moan  "  is  a  perilous  key. 
Pathos  is  too  easily  spelt  with  another  labial.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  safeguard  of  sweet  singers  is  a 
stubborn  poetic  form.  It  keeps  emotion  at  a  steady 
heat  in  wrestling  with  its  medium.  Only-an  extremely 
sentimental  person  can  be  sentimental  in  a  sonnet. 
When  to  the  stubborn  form  an  equally  stubborn  meta- 
phor is  linked  safety  is  almost  guaranteed.  Therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Meynell  is  at  her  happiest 
in  her  strictest  measures,  or  where  she  is  logically 
committed  to  the  exhaustion  of  a  metaphor  or  conceit. 
Mrs.  Meynell  is  at  her  happiest  in  a  poem  like  "  The 
Garden  ",  where  metre  and  metaphor  hold  her  fast 
to  a  rounded  expression  of  her  feeling  : 

"  My  heart  shall  be  thy  garden.    Come,  my  own, 
Into  thy  garden ;  thine  be  happy  hours 
Among  my  fairest  thoughts,  my  tallest  flowers, 
From  root  to  crowning  petal  thine  alone. 

But  ah,  the  birds,  the  birds  !  Who  shall  build  bowers 
To  keep  these  thine?    O  friend,  the  birds  have  flown. 

My  heart  has  thoughts,  which,  though  thine  eyes  hold 
mine, 

Flit  to  the  silent  world  and  other  summers, 
With  wings  that  dip  beyond  the  silver  seas  ". 


FERDINAND  OF  BULGARIA. 

"Czar  Ferdinand  and  his  People."    By  John  Mae- 
donald.    London:  Jack.    1913.  12s.6d.net. 

j'HE  Tsar  of  Bulgaria  has  been  for  nearly  a  year 
A     one  of  the  two  or  three  leading  figures  in  Europe. 

\  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Sovereigns  of  other 
Balkan  States  (as  of  the  British  Empire)  are  shadows 

I  without  control  of  events.     It  may  be  said,  there- 

I  fore,  of  King  Ferdinand,  as  of  Achilles  in  the 
Underworld,    "  only    he   hath   living   force,    the  rest 

j  are  fleeting  shades".  No  one  can  seriously  dis- 
pute his  claim  to  be  the  real  Reichsmehrer  of 
Bulgaria    in    spite    of   many   obstacles    and  without 


possessing  the  superficial  gifts  which  have  won  greater 
popularity  for  less  deserving  monarchs,  such  as  his 
unlucky  predecessor,  Alexander  of  Batlenberg.  In  a 
long  series  of  circumstances  of  singular  difficulty  and 
complexity  he  has  rarely  made  a  false  step.  All  official 
Europe  smiled  at  or  frowned  upon  him  when  he 
accepted  the  succession  to  Alexander,  but  in  the  end 
the  laugh  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  wily  and 
courageous  adventurer.  For  there  must  have  been 
both  a  great  deal  of  courage  as  well  as  of  astuteness  in 
the  nature  of  a  man  who  would  risk  a  position  of 
dignity,  comfort,  and  ample  means  to  embark  upon 
such  a  hazardous  enterprise  as  was  the  occupation  of 
the  Bulgarian  throne  in  1887.  He  now  stands  at  the 
most  hazardous  point  of  his  career,  for,  whatever 
happens  in  the  course  of  the  quarrel  with  the  other 
Balkan  States,  Bulgaria  is  certain  to  estrange  the  sym- 
pathy of  some  that  have  been  friendly  disposed  to  her 
in  her  struggle  against  the  Turk.  Lies  and  intrigues 
play  so  abnormally  large  a  part  in  Near  Eastern  affairs 
that  the  disentangling  of  the  truth  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. The  State,  therefore,  that  is  the  most  powerful 
and  appears  the  most  aggressive  is  sure  to  suffer  in 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  Macdonald  has  not  in  this  book  dealt  to  any 
great  extent  with  international  politics,  but,  in  spite 
of  a  style  which  is  sometimes  irritating,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  should  prove  of  value  to  those 
who  have  no  time  for  very  close  study  of  Balkan  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  really  possible  to  write  the  story  of 
the  early  Bulgarian  Empire  without  tracing  at  the  same 
time  the  contemporary  course  of  Byzantine  history. 
This  is  forbidden  to  the  author  by  the  limits  of  his  book. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  chapters  devoted  to  this 
period  rather  tend  to  confuse  the  reader  not  already 
acquainted  with  it,  but  his  sketch  of  Ferdinand  and  his 
relation  to  Bulgarian  affairs  is  generally  clear  and 
adequate.  Sometimes  Mr.  Macdonald  writes  nonsense, 
as  when  he  says  that  for  "the  glory  of  kinship  with 
Francis  the  First  one  might  gladly  wear  the  nose  of  a 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  ",  but  when  he  gives  up  trying 
to  be  funny  or  epigrammatic  he  often  writes  sensibly, 
though  not  when  he  says  that  King  Ferdinand  is  "  a 
good  European  ",  a  phrase  which  has  no  meaning. 
Whatever  Ferdinand  may  have  been,  he  has  been  a 
good  Bulgarian  from  first  to  last.  For  those  who  take 
cynical  views  he  may  appear  to  be  in  pursuit  of  dynastic 
aims  pure  and  simple.  But  then  he  has  identified  him- 
self and  his  house  with  the  Bulgarian  cause  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  well  known  he  has  staked 
a  great  part  of  his  own  vast  fortune  on  the 
success  of  Bulgaria  in  her  struggle  for  supremacy. 
He  has  shown  conclusively  that  he  cares  nothing  what- 
ever for  the  convenience  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  He 
promoted  and  embarked  upon  the  war  with  Turkey 
against  the  wishes  of  Europe.  The  responsibility  for 
the  conflict  now  in  progress  it  is  impossible  to 
distribute  at  the  moment  with  accuracy,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  will  pursue  it  or  drop  it 
as  it  suits  the  convenience  of  Bulgaria  and  not 
of  Europe.  With  admirable  sense,  he  determined 
to  make  friends  with  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  but  he  has  acted  independently  of  Russia  when- 
ever it  has  suited  his  purpose.  Indeed,  Austria  may 
at  any  moment  suit  his  book  better  than  Russia,  and 
probably  does  at  this  juncture.  He  has  been  through- 
out just  as  ready  as  was  Abdul  Hamid  to  play  off  one 
Power  against  another.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous,  in 
any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  to  call  him  a  "  good 
European  ",  if  the  expression  ever  has  any  sense.  But 
if  to  be  a  good  European  is  to  determine  by  every 
means  to  give  Bulgaria  a  good  position  in  Europe  and 
to  establish  her  as  a  recognised  force  in  all  Near  Eastern 
politics,  then  King  Ferdinand  deserves  the  epithet. 

The  author  is  perhaps  somewhat  merciful  towards  his 
hero  in  treating  of  his  quarrel  with  Stambouloif.  The 
actual  responsibility  for  the  murder  of  the  greatest 
native  Bulgarian  statesman  of  modern  times  will  never 
perhaps  be  rightly  determined.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  ex-Prime  Minister  had  become  a  great  nuisance 
to  many  people,  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  many  years  ago 
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since  public  officials  were  murdered  in  Dublin,  and  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  fanatics  ready  to  assassinate 
public  men  in  London  lo-day.  "  Iste  fecit  cui  prodest  " 
is  not  an  entirely  safe  maxim  to  proceed  upon  in  dealing 
out  historical  justice.  So  far  as  Ferdinand's  responsi- 
bility is  concerned,  we  must  at  least  give  a  verdict  of 
"not  proven".  That  he  should  have  been  even  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  a  crime  so  foul  is  only  evidence 
of  a  widely  spread  belief  that  he  would  hesitate  at 
nothing  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambitions.  It  is  this  that 
has  made  him  popular  in  Bulgaria,  where  his  dynastic 
ambitions  are  known  to  be  identified  with  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Like  a  prudent  ruler,  he  has  never  sought  for  war 
out  of  pure  adventure,  as  a  less  able  sovereign  in  his 
position  might  have  done.  It  is  in  great  measure  due 
to  his  firmness,  united  with  his  capacity  for  choosing 
the  best  instruments  among  his  officers,  that  the  Bul- 
garian army  has  been  brought  to  its  present  efficiency. 
It  is  too  early  to  pass  a  final  judgment  upon  his  career, 
but  it  has  already  proved  that  the  capacity  of  the 
Bourbons  for  kingship  is  by  no  means  extinct. 


TALKS  OF  AN  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

"  Memories   of  the   Sea."     By  Penrose  FitzGerald. 
London  :  Arnold.    1913.    12s.  6d.  net. 

IT  was  the  year  1854;  the  big  guns  had  begun  to 
*  boom  when  the  author  of  these  "  Memories  " 
packed  away  the  proverbial  gold  hat  in  his  sea-chest 
and  boarded  H.M.S.  "Colossus",  his  first  sea-going 
ship.  Compare  that  noble  80-gun  two-decker  with 
her  later  namesake  of  1882,  then  with  the  formidable 
monster  launched  in  1909,  note  the  times  and  measure 
the  distance  travelled  since  the  days  of  the  Crimean 
War.  Truly  the  pace  has  been  appalling.  Up  to 
1848  the  capital  ship  had  no  use  for  the -engineer,  and 
it  took  M'Andrew  some  time  to  teach  the  old  sea-dog 
in  coupler-flange  and  spindle-guide  to  see  the  hand  of 
God.  Sails  were  shortly  to  become  the  shadow  of  a 
dream,  but  so  long  as  steam  was  considered  a  mere 
auxiliary  the  sailor's  art  had  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
contemporaries  of  Admiral  FitzGerald  learnt  their  trade 
in  a  school  where  shades  of  heroes  of  the  old  French 
war  could  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  In  the  'fifties 
drunkenness  was  still  the  curse  of  the  Navy,  flogging 
was  not  generally  thought  degrading,  and  a  tongue 
with  the  back  side  left  unplaned  was  believed  by  many 
officers  to  be  a  legitimate  part  of  the  seaman's  outfit. 

After  a  preliminary  run  to  the  West  Indies  the 
"  Colossus  "  eventually  reached  the  Baltic,  where  her 
ship's  company  got  little  of  the  excitement  of  war  to 
compensate  for  the  discomfort  experienced.  On  getting 
home  our  future  admiral  was  transferred  to  the  "  Royal 
George  ",  a  veteran  built  in  1827,  which  had  been 
fitted  with  engines.  She  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea 
to  bring  back  troops,  and  when  they  had  landed  she 
was  paid  off.  The  28-gun  frigate  "  Retribution  " 
was  his  next  ship,  and  in  her  he  made  a  grand 
tour  of  the  world,  going  by  way  of  the  Magellan 
Straits  to  the  Pacific.  A  year  of  tedious  cruising  off 
the  sun-baked  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru  was  succeeded 
by  a  more  eventful  time  in  Chinese  waters.  In  1858 
Lord  Elgin  was  busy  treaty-making,  and  the  force 
which  accompanied  him  to  Yeddo  included  the  "  Retri- 
bution ",  so  Mr.  Midshipman  FitzGerald  had  the  good 
luck  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Old  Japan.  Off  Yeddo  lay 
ships  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  built  and  rigged  upon 
Dutch  models  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  high 
sterns  and  round  tops,  and  the  admiral  paid  the 
Englishmen  a  visit  dressed  in  embroidered  robes  with 
-a  gorgeous  gold  crab  '  reaching  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder  across  his  back.  A  cruise  up  the  Yangtze 
followed  the  expedition  to  Yeddo,  and  the  "  Retribu- 
tion "  found  it  necessary  to  teach  the  Taipings  a  tough 
lesson.  The  rebel  forts  below  Nankin  which  had  been 
unwise  enough  to  fire  on  the  British  squadron  got  more 
than  they  bargained  for,  and  Captain  Barker  was  the 
recipient  of  an  apology  commencing  "  Jesus,  the  great 


elder  brother  "  etc.  The  document  should  appeal  to 
Vuan  Shih-Kai  and  his  friends  who  also  possess  the 
saving  gift  of  humour.  Saying  good-bye  to  John 
Chinaman  the  "  Retribution  "  hoisted  the  commodore's 
broad  pennant  at  Singapore,  and  Admiral  FitzGerald 's 
varied  recollections  of  the  East  Indian  station,  in  days 
u  lien  the  Suez  Canal  was  not,  cover  the  bagging  of 
his  first  elephant  in  Ceylon,  a  trip  to  Calcutta  during 
the  last  stage  of  the  Mutiny,  and  the  laying  of  the 
first  submarine  telegraph  to  India.  He  arrived  home 
to  taste  the  bitter  winter  of  i860,  and  exams,  safely 
weathered,  the  midshipman  blossomed  into  the  full- 
blown lieutenant,  junior  of  the  "  Ariadne  ".  This 
crack  brand-new  frigate  reached  the  West  Indies  whilst 
the  American  Civil  War  was  in  progress,  and  the 
protection  of  British  interests  took  her  in  the  direction 
of  Mexico.  A  round  of  monotonous  duty  in  that 
neighbourhood  formed  the  prelude  to  a  long  spell  of 
service  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
station  put  in  on  board  the  "  Ariadne  "  and  bug-trap 
"  Cordelia  ".  World-politics  Admiral  FitzGerald 
leaves  to  others,  and  anecdotes  in  which  rod,  gun,  or 
cricket-bat  took  a  conspicuous  place  occupy  more 
space  than  the  doings  of  blockade-runners,  Jamaican 
rebels  and  Fenian  raiders  who  helped  to  enliven  affairs 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  during  his  stay 
there.  The  "  Cordelia's  "  commission  came  to  an  end 
in  1868,  and  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  small  sloop  of 
579  tons  became  No.  1  of  the  "  Hercules  ",  a  powerful 
ironclad  of  8500  tons.  It  proved  a  promotion  billet,  for 
the  five-masted  "  Agincourt  "  stuck  hard  on  the  Ptarl 
Rock  and  kindly  gave  her  future  commander  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  third  stripe  for  his  sleeve.  With 
Irish  humour  and  some  sense  of  fitness  the  gallant 
admiral  ends  his  earlier  "  memories  of  the  sea  "  with 
a  bad  hunting  accident  on  shore,  but  he  intends  to 
search  his  tin  cases  for  more  yarns  and  promises  a 
sequel  of  later  reminiscences  if  there  is  any  desire  for 
them.  As  he  understands  the  use  of  brine,  knows  the 
right  amount  for  rubbing  into  sores,  the  correct  quantity 
to  make  chestnuts  digestible,  and  the  proper  proportion 
for  a  reviewer's  tail,  an  offering  of  salt  may  tempt  him 
mere  than  sweetstuff,  and  it  is  made  on  this  occasion  in 
pleasant  anticipation  of  favours  to  come. 


LOUIS  XVI. 'S  CONFESSOR. 

"  The  Abbe  Edgeworth  and  his  Friends."    By  Violette 
M.  Montagu.  London  :  Jenkins.  1913.  12s.  6d.  net. 

'"PHIS  book  ought  to  have  been  written  in  French. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  pleasure  which  the 
English  public  takes  in  monographs  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary times,  and  in  spite  of  the  British  origin  of  the 
Abbe  Edgeworth,  the  latter  is  a  person  in  whom  the 
French  are  more  interested  than  anybody  else.  Apart 
from  the  Gospel  scenes  none  is  so  deeply  imprinted  on 
a  French  child's  imagination  as  Louis  XVI.  turning  on 
the  scaffold  to  address  his  subjects  for  the  first  and 
last  time  in  his  life,  but  in  a  sublime  tone,  and  beside 
him  the  slim  black  figure  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  de 
Firmont,  as  he  used  always  to  be  called.  Who  was 
that  priest  with  the  puzzling  name?  Was  he  French 
or  foreign?  How  did  he  happen  to  be  there?  Did  he 
run  any  risks?  What  happened  to  him  after  the  king 
fell  and  he  suddenly  found  himself  alone  among  the 
clamouring  crowd?  It  is  indeed  strange  that  with 
all  these  questions  in  millions  of  French  minds  no 
French  pen  should  ever  have  been  moved  to  write  the 
answers  more  fully  than  they  can  be  found  in  historical 
dictionaries. 

Miss  Montagu  tells  us  the  chief  things.  The  Edge- 
worths  were  an  Anglo-Irish  family  of  distinction,  a 
descendant  of  which — the  Rev.  Robert  Edgeworth — 
having  become  a  Catholic  in  174S  left  Ireland  with  his 
wife  and  three  eldest  children  and  came  over  to  France, 
where  he  settled  at  Toulouse.  One  of  the  children  was 
Henry  Edgeworth,  the  future  Abbe,  born  in  1745.  He 
was  educated  at  Toulouse,  came  up  to  Paris  where  he 
attended  the  theological  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
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in  due  time  took  orders.  He  lived  at  the  Seminary 
of  the  Missions  Etrangeres  in  the  rue  du  Bac,  while 
his  mother  and  sister  boarded  in  the  Recollects'  Con- 
vent near  by  and  worked  among-  the  Irish  Catholics 
then,  as  now,  numerous  in  Paris.  He  became  promptly 
known  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life  and  the  nobleness  of 
his  character,  and  in  the  spring  of  1791,  when  Madame 
Elizabeth  lost  her  father-confessor,  although  he  had 
never  had  any  intercourse  so  far  with  the  Court,  he 
was  chosen  to  replace  him.  It  was  evidently  Madame 
Elizabeth  who  gave  his  name  to  her  brother  when 
Louis  XVI.  knew  his  doom.  Abbe  Edgeworth  was 
then  hiding  at  Choisy,  whence  he  went  to  Paris  every 
now  and  then,  acting  as  the  Archbishop's  delegate  at 
the  peril  of  his  life.  Almost  simultaneously  he  re- 
ceived Louis'  letter  and  another  from  the  Executive 
Council  stating  that  his  ministrations  were  demanded 
at  the  Temple.  The  Abbe  did  not  hesitate  one  moment. 
He  went  straight  to  the  Tuileries  where  he  found  the 
Ministers  assembled,  and  was  conducted  at  once  to  the 
Temple  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  There  it  appeared 
that  the  Minister  was  far  from  all-powerful.  The 
commissaries,  the  sight  of  whom  was  most  repellent 
to  the  priest,  raised  difficulties,  questioned  and  searched 
him.  He,  however,  had  the  courage  to  insist  that  the 
king  should  be  enabled  to  hear  Mass  and  communicate 
before  dying,  and  his  manner  was  such  that  the  com- 
missaries at  last  gave  in.  So  for  sixteen  hours  Abbe 
Edgeworth  was  closeted  with  the  king,  except  during 
the  hour  which  Louis  XVI.  devoted  to  his  family  in 
the  room  beneath.  At  dawn  he  said  Mass  for  him, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  he  accompanied  him  to  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  It  appears  improbable  that  he  ever  said 
the  oft-repeated  words  :  "  Son  of  Saint  Louis,  ascend 
to  Heaven  ",  though  Louis  XVIII. ,  who  composed  the 
Abbe's"  epitaph  in  beautiful  Latin,  seems  to  make  an 
allusion  to  it,  but,  in  spite  of  the  horror  which  the 
sacrilege  caused  him,  he  comforted  the  king  by  his 
evident  consciousness  of  Louis'  heroism  and  helped 
him  to  accept  the  final  humiliation  of  having  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back  at  the  last.  While  the  head  of 
the  king  was  being  shown  to  the  clamouring  mob  he 
remained  on  his  knees  praying.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  rose  and  glanced  round  on  the  ocean  of  heads. 
He  must  have  thought  that  he  was  the  centre  of 
attention,  and  he  hesitated  a  few  moments  wondering 
whether  anybody  would  speak  to  him.  Then  he  made 
up  his  mind,  descended  the  steps,  and  hardly  had  he 
edged  his  way  through  the  first  four  or  five  ranks  of 
bystanders  when  he  found  that  nobody  noticed  him 
and  he  was  simply  one  among  the  crowd. 

Until  August  1796  Abbe  Edgeworth  stayed  in 
France,  hiding  for  three  more  months  at  Choisy,  then 
Montigny  and  Fontainebleau,  and  finally  Bayeux,  often 
knowing  the  police  were  after  him,  and  at  last  escaping 
from  Saint-Malo  to  Portsmouth  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. It  was  the  first  time,  at  least  within  his  recol- 
lection, that  he  found  himself  in  England.  His  arrival 
created  a  sensation.  Pitt  would  see  him,  the  King 
of  England  offered  him  a  pension,  and  the  Governors 
of  Maynooth  in  Ireland  offered  him  the  presidency  of 
the  college.  But  as  early  as  September  Louis  XVIII., 
as  he  had  then  begun  to  call  himself,  wrote  to  him 
from  Blankenburg,  and  six  months  later  the  Abbe 
joined  him  there,  followed  him  to  Mittau  and  Warsaw, 
then  to  Mittau  again,  and  died  there  on  22  May  1807, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

All  this  Miss  Montagu  tells  us  but  disconnectedly, 
and  we  wanted  to  know  more. 

To  what  extent  was  Henry  Edgeworth  de  Firmont 
French,  to  what  extent  had  he  remained  an  Irishman? 
We  read  that  "  the  Abbe  who  during  his  long 
sojourn  in  France  had  nearly  forgotten  his  native 
tongue,  being,  in  fact,  unable  to  speak  or  write 
English  fluently  ",  refused  to  accompany  his  friend 
Moylan  to  Ireland,  "  pleading  as  his  excuse  that 
he  found  immense  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood  by  the  poor  Irish  in  Paris  ".  Some  years 
afterwards  another  and  greater  temptation  is  offered  to 
him  to  go  back  to  his  native  country,  when,  on  the 


death  of  his  father,  his  mother  and  her  three  other 
children  return  there,  and  he  stays  in  France.  How  far 
are  these  two  facts  proofs  that  the  Abbe  had  become 
completely  Gallicised?  We  cannot  tell.  The  Encyclo- 
paedias state  that  his  "correspondence"  was  trans- 
lated by  Madame  de  Bon,  and  his  "  Memoirs  ", 
collected  by  C.  Sneyd  Edgeworth,  were  translated  by 
Dupont  and  published  in  Paris  in  1815.  Miss  Montagu 
seems  to  use  the  translations  and  does  not  give  us  a 
line — not  even  the  narrative  of  Louis'  death  written 
to  Ussher  Edgeworth — about  which  we  can  say  with 
certainty  that  it  was  written  in  English  by  the  Abbe. 

She  speaks  in  the  vaguest  terms  of  his  education. 
Seven  pages  take  us  from  his  birth  to  his  forty-third 
year.  Yet  it  would  be  highly  interesting  to  hear  a  few 
details  about  the  life  of  the  numerous  Irish  families 
which  settled  in  France,  especially  in  the  South, 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Imagine  the  same 
subject  treated  by  a  trained  historian,  not  to  speak  of 
the  more  exciting  methods  used  by  M.  Masson  or 
M.  Lenotre. 

Everything  points  that  Abbe  Edgeworth  was  a  holy 
man,  of  an  amiable  disposition,  but  Miss  Montagu 
never  attempts  a  more  complete  portrait.  We  are  told 
nothing  of  his  intelligence,  of  his  power  as  a  writer, 
even  of  his  reading,  although  the  list  of  his  books 
was  apparently  procurable.  The  author  seems  satisfied 
with  setting  his  letters  in  a  narrative  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  history  of  the  chief  protagonists.  She  has 
read  considerably  on  the  subject,  and  with  a  better 
method  she  might  have  turned  her  material  to  good 
account.  Yet  she  seems  to  be  strangely  ignorant  in 
some  portions.  A  weak  defence  of  Robespierre — 
coupled  with  Danton — a  strange  comment  on  the  style 
of  "  Pere  Duchesne  ",  a  sceptical  note  on  political 
influence  of  the  Freemasons  leave  us  in  great  doubt. 
We  might  say  the  same  of  curious  lapses  in  style  and 
composition.  In  a  word,  Miss  Montagu  lacks  train- 
ing, and  we  cannot  even  be  sure  that  she  took  real 
pleasure  in  her  subject. 


THE   SONG   OF  SONGS. 

"The  Song  of  Songs."     By   Hermann  Sudermann. 
London :  Lane.    1913.  6s. 

IT  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  publisher  should 
have  been  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution 
for  publishing  a  translation  of  "  Das  hohe  Lied  ", 
even  one  made  by  an  American,  which  appears,  on 
the  testimony  of  various  English  authors  whom  Mr. 
Lane  consulted,  to  have  been  as  awful  as  such  pro- 
ductions of  the  States  can  be.  But  it  seems  strange 
that  even  an  American  translation  could  make  "  Das 
hohe  Lied"  objectionable.  It  has,  indeed,  for  its 
heroine  a  woman  who  transgresses  a  canon  of  morality, 
but  it  would  not  be  true  to  call  her  abandoned  or  even 
a  non-moral  woman.  As  a  girl  she  preserves  almost  in- 
credibly the  innocence  of  her  point  of  view,  and  through- 
out her  brief  history — it  stops  at  twenty-five — we  are 
continually  puzzled  by  evidence  of  a  certain  fineness 
that  clings  to  her  in  spite  of  her  life  and  its  associations. 
She  would  prefer  to  remain  the  mistress  of  the  man 
whose  virtues  seem  really  likely  to  prove  her  salvation, 
because  she  fears  to  hamper  his  great  abilities  as  his 
wife,  and  that  though  she  loves  him  with  a  passion 
which  consumes  her  being  and  appears  to  have  in  it 
no  tinge  of  baseness.  [Whether  this  is  a  possible 
woman  we  need  not  go  into  here.]  She  is  greatly 
independent  of  money,  even  of  money  which  might  seem 
her  due.  Her  resistances  and  surrenders  are  almost 
equally  unexpected  and  in  combination  bewildering,  and 
it  is  only  towards  the  close  of  her  short  career  of  im- 
propriety that  she  develops  those  cravings  which  seem 
required  to  account  for  it. 

In  selecting  such  a  type  Herr  Sudermann  has  added 
to  his  difficulties  and   his  achievement,   and   it  was 
doubtless  his  intention  to  show  the  demoralising  effect 
of  an  immoral  life  even  on  a  nature  which  had  no 
I  affinities  for  it,  and  would  have  been  better  suited  by 
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domestic  bliss.  Frau  Jula,  a  frank  coquette,  com- 
plained that  Lily  was  "  setting  up  to  be  a  model  of 
virtue  ",  and  it  may  be  the  author's  intention  to  show 
the  sure  degradation  of  her  mind  in  spite  of  the  amount 
of  virtue  which  clings  to  her.  It  was  a  "  search  for 
the  heights  "  which  made  her  ready  to  yield  herself  to 
Dr.  Salmoni  while  still  under  the  protection  of  another 
man  ;  it  was  as  ennobling  a  desire  w  hich  led  her  ill 
the  same  circumstances  to  become  Dr.  Rennschmidl's 
mistress;  yet,  despite  such  misconceptions  of  ideality, 
she  was  equal  at  the  call  of  love  to  return  to  poverty, 
and  even  to  give  up  for  his  own  good  the  man  she 
adored.  With  his  power  of  analysis  Herr  Sudermann 
might  have  shown  more  conclusively  the  increasing 
grip  of  the  cocotte's  life  upon  her  lower  nature  which 
seemed  to  have  such  unaccountable  periods  of 
dormancy,  for  one  cannot  reckon  its  occasional  exuber- 
ance under  the  influence  of  champagne.  Hut  perhaps 
some  charm  of  the  study  of  such  a  mind  was  the  puzzle 
of  it,  the  divagations  of  a  soul  innately  good,  with  a 
compass  of  uncertain  instincts  and  a  tiller  of  the  will 
too  weak  to  hold  a  course  even  by  such  direction 
as  could  be  read  from  it.  One  can  imagine  such  a 
chronicle  written  more  sympathetically  and  more 
arrestingly  with  no  loss  to  its  art,  but  it  ought  not  to 
hurt  any  grown  man  or  woman.  If  somewhat  hard 
and  garish,  it  is  just  and  it  is  true,  and  shows  vice 
with  no  attractive  features.  Lily  slips  out  of  the  story 
as  a  respectable  married  woman  ;  but  it  is  open  to  any 
leader  to  consider  such  an  apotheosis  as  the  least 
creditable  determination  in  her  career. 


SIR   THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 

"  Lawrence."    By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  Forty-one 
Plates.    London:  Methuen.    1913.  21s.net. 

SIR  WALTER  ARMSTRONG  takes  us  agreeably 
through  the  career  of  Lawrence,  from  his  pro- 
digious infancy,  through  his  feeble  love  affairs  to  his 
death.  Lawrence  the  man,  the  ethics  of  his  art  and 
sundry  wise  and  illuminating  digressions  into  general 
questions  fill  the  body  of  the  book.  The  uninstructed 
leader  perhaps  would  not  imagine  that  the  writer 
was  a  practical  connoisseur  of  pictures,  an  expert 
"  up  in  "  technical  distinctions.  Lawrence  the  man 
barely  carries  a  biography  ;  beyond  making  and  spend- 
ing money  and  feebly  ruining  the  lives  of  two  un- 
offending girls  he  did  nothing  but  paint.  The  ethics 
of  his  art  are  not  remarkable  ;  as  Sir  Walter  Armstrong 
says,  his  art  was  unstable  and  shallow,  like  his  charac- 
ter. Very  little  analysis  polishes  off  this  kind  of  art. 
But,  seeing  that  Lawrence's  pictures  are  there,  solidly 
commercial  presences,  things  of  real  importance,  for 
some  time  at  least,  to  dealers,  collectors  and  heads  of 
galleries,  it  behoves  us  to  know  something  definite  about 
them.  With  great  care  Sir  Walter  has  compiled  an 
alphabetical  catalogue  of  Lawrences,  dividing  them  up 
into  classes,  and  when  possible  giving  them  a  date. 
The  only  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  no  painter  paints 
in  alphabetical  order,  and,  though  such  an  arrangement 
is  excellent  for  one  sort  of  reference,  it  in  no  way  helps 
us  to  an  orderly  knowledge  of  the  artist's  development. 
Chronological  arrangement  is  the  more  satisfactory 
method.  All  through  the  book  chronological  order  in 
place  of  alphabetical  would  have  been  more  logical,  for 
Sir  Walter  naturally  puts  the  outlines  of  Lawrence's 
career  in  their  proper  sequence  ;  the  plates,  however, 
are  determined  by  ABC.  Thus  one  of  Lawrence's 
latest  works,  the  National  Gallery  "  Angerstein  ", 
comes  first,  and  one  of  his  earliest,  the  "  Eliza  Farren  ", 
is  Plate  XVI.  The  text  bears  no  relation  to  the  plate 
that  happens  to  face  it,  nor  are  the  plates  dated.  In  this 
way  a  clear  impression  of  Lawrence's  development  from 
his  Reynolds  manner  onwards  to  his  distinctly  Lauren- 
tian  is  difficult  to  get. 

His  earliest  Academy  period,  represented  by  the 
famous  "Miss  Farren",  was  mainly  influenced  by 
Reynolds  :  a  tinge  of  Hoppner  is  clear  as  well  in  such 
portraits  as  the  "  Viscountess  Castlereagh  "  of  1794. 
Concerning  Lawrence's  "Eliza  Farren"  Sir  Walter 


very  justly  sums  him  up,  concluding  that  his  inferiority 
to  the  great  Georgian  painters  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
weight  of  mannerisms  and  affectations  as  to  the  absence 
of  that  overpowering  impulse  towards  creation  through 
self-expression  which  must  be  at  the  root  of  all  great 
art.  Lawrence's  next  distinct  period  is  what  we  recog- 
nise as  Laurentian ;  the  breadth  and  style  of  Reynolds 
are  replaced  by  an  almost  photographic  gloss  and 
matter-ol-factness.  This  manner  lasted  Lawrence  till 
his  death,  but  at  least  two  interesting  tributary  currents 
modified  its  course,  and  it  is  in  such  technical  matters 
that  we  need  the  exposition  of  specialist  research. 

Up  to  about  1820  Lawrence's  technique  was  a  natural 
development  of  the  manner  made  popular  by  Reynolds. 
As  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  implies,  his  sympathy  with 
pigment  and  its  delightful  sensuous  properties  was  by 
far  inferior  to  Sir  Joshua's.  But  in  his  way  he  was  a 
skilled  painter.  From  the  blond  key  of  the  1790's  he 
passed  in  the  early  1800's  to  a  browner  tone,  and 
a  duller,  more  leathery  texture.  The  National  Gallery 
"  Kemble  ",  the  full-length  "  Siddons  ",  and  the  "  Mrs. 
Robertson  "  are  typical  of  this  browner  pitch  in  contrast 
with,  for  example,  the  "  Lady  Bathurst  ",  or  "  Nellie 
Farren"  at  Cirencester  and  in  New  York  respectively. 
But  we  note  a  distinctly  new  quality  in  his  later  tech- 
nique ;  lor  instance,  the  National  Gallery  "Princess 
Lieven  "  and  "Miss  Fry".  In  1819  Lawrence  went 
abroad,  and,  as  we  learn  from  his  correspondence,  came 
in  contact  with  Rubens'  work.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
new  quality  we  refer  to  is  traceable  to  Rubens' 
influence.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  though  he  does  not 
publish  his  views,  could  doubtless  pronounce  on  this 
point  with  authority. 

We  have  alluded  to  two  tributary  currents  which 
clearly  modified  Lawrence's  later  work.  This  infusion  of 
a  more  skilful  and  scientific  technique,  derived,  it  seems, 
from  his  study  of  Rubens,  is  the  first,  and  the  second 
the  incontestable  influence  of  J.  Louis  David,  seen  in 
some  of  his  finest  late  pieces.  Points  such  as  these, 
which  cannot,  of  course,  have  escaped  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong,  seem  to  us  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
emphasised  in  a  work  which  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  of  considerable  reference  value.  Indeed,  such  techni- 
calities are  far  more  significant  than  most  of  Lawrence's 
biographical  matter.  One  other  deficiency  strikes  us  : 
the  absence  of  illustrations  of  Lawrence's  quite  early 
Bath  work.  Drawings,  and  we  believe  pastels,  from 
that  period  exist  here  and  there,  and  would  have  in- 
creased the  range  covered  by  the  book.  The  most 
stimulating  chapter  is  that  in  which  lightly  but  surely 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong  touches  on  Lawrence's  contem- 
poraries, of  whom  we  are  pretty  ignorant.  Opie, 
Owen,  Beechey,  Lemuel  Abbott,  Jackson,  and  Shee. 
not  to  mention  even  less  realised  painters,  all  are 
obscured  by  Lawrence,  Raeburn,  and  Hoppner.  May 
we  hope  that  Sir  Walter  (none  is  more  equipped  to 
illumine  this  dark  little  period  of  English  art)  will  find 
time  to  do  us  that  service? 


"THE  HORRIBLE  MAN." 

"  The  Horrible  Man."    By  Frances  Forbes-Robertson 
(Mrs.  Harrod).   London  :  Stanley  Paul.   1913.  6s. 

f"\N  opening  this  novel  we  were  given  two  rmld 
surprises.  Facing  the  title-page  was  a  portrait 
of  the  author  "  at  eleven  years  of  age  ",  and  on  the 
title-page  itself  were  the  words  "  Read  it;  ...  it  is 
so  beautiful  ",  with  the  added  information  that  this 
command  and  opinion  had  been  given  by  Prosper 
Merimee.  We  do  not  at  the  moment  know  to  what 
the  French  writer  may  have  been  making  re- 
ference, but  it  is  at  least  plain  that  his  sentence  has 
been  appropriated  here  to  the  story  of  "  The  Horrible 
Man  ",  a  proceeding  which  at  least  argues  no  want  of 
self-confidence  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Harrod.  The  por- 
trait, on  the  other  hand,  seems  almost  to  beg  our 
charity,  and  a  thought  of  it  rather  frequently  returned 
as  we  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  narrative  which 
suffers  from  an  almost  childish  lack  of  all  sense  of 
proportion.    Mild  surprise,  however,  is  soon  banished 
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from  the  mind  by  the  blank  amazement  that  the  reader 
must  feel  at  some  of  the  episodes  of  this  tale.  It  is 
not  usual  to  employ  heavy  artillery  for  the  destruction 
of  wasps,  nor  is  it  a  common  practice  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  archangels  against  pinpricks,  and  in  literature 
as  in  common  life  we  expect  a  certain  discretion  in 
the  choice  of  the  means  which  are  to  be  taken  towards 
a  particular  end.  Characters  should,  moreover,  bear 
some  relation  to  their  circumstances  and  surroundings. 
Milton's  Satan  and  Shakespeare's  Lady  Macbeth  could 
not,  for  instance,  by  any  stroke  of  genius  be  made 
to  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  Crabbe's  "  Parish 
Register  ",  and  an  elementary  sense  of  humour 
generally  prevents  even  a  minor  author  from  neglect- 
ing to  fashion  his  figures  with  some  regard  to  the 
clothes  which  they  must  wear,  but  of  such  simple 
wisdom  we  can  find  no  trace  in  Mrs.  Harrod's  book. 

Crawley,  otherwise  "  the  horrible  man  ",  is  the 
person  who  dominates  the  story,  and,  in  addition  to 
possessing  all  the  vices,  he  was  a  land  agent  and  a 
lawyer  in  a  small  country  town.  Really  his  small  stage 
gives  him  a  poor  chance  of  distinguishing  himself, 
but  he  misappropriated  trust  funds,  evicted  dying- 
women  from  cottages,  and  gave  vent  to  his  evil  pas- 
sions in  a  vulgar  way  which,  to  our  thinking,  com- 
pletely destroys  the  author's  claim  for  the  beauty  of  her 
book.  The  law,  it  might  be  imagined,  could  have  dealt 
adequately  with  this  pettifogging  criminal  after  some 
of  his  misdeeds,  whilst  for  others  he  should  have  been 
vigorously  assaulted  by  an  honest  man  with  a  big 
stick,  but  these  things  form  no  part  of  the  story's 
scheme.  Vengeance  is  reserved  for  the  heroine  of 
the  story.  Between  his  wickedness  and  her  good- 
ness the  very  obvious  contrast  is  pointed,  but  we 
cannot  see  that  she  in  her  ordinary  moments  belonged 
to  an  order  greatly  superior  to  the  average.  She  was 
a  pure  young  girl  with  an  artistic  temperament  to 
distinguish  her  from  her  worthy  but  commonplace 
sisters,  and  we  cannot  in  the  least  see  why  such  pains 
should  be  taken  to  make  her  leave  the  normal  ways 
of  humanity  in  the  guise  of  a  milk-white  hound.  Of 
course,  this  metamorphosis  makes  Crawley's  end  some- 
what easier  to  accomplish,  for  she  just  springs  at  his 
throat  and  worries  him,  and  this  act  of  rough  justice 
is,  perhaps,  easier  to  condone  in  a  dog  than  in  a  maid. 
Subsequent  trouble  with  judge  and  jury  is  also  avoided, 
for  the  dead  bodies  of  man  and  animal  are  found 
together,  and  the  heroine  returns  home  quietly  and  is 
next  seen  in  bed  with  a  spot  of  blood  on  her  lips. 
In  the  last  chapter  she  marries  the  sole  witness  of 
the  deed,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  a  person 
of  rare  courage,  although  the  first  result  of  the  shock 
had  been  to  give  him  brain  fever.  Possibly  there  are 
some  who  will  find  the  promised  beauty  in  the  heroine's 
revolt  against  the  horrible  Crawley,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  will  see  in  it  an  allegory  of  the  rise  of  the 
militant  female  against  horrible  men  in  general.  If 
this  has  been  the  author's  intention  we  have  no  wish 
to  criticise  it  here,  but  the  "  true  inwardness  "  of  the 
tale  is  certainly  obscure,  and  the  introduction  of  super- 
natural machinery  is  merely  ridiculous.  An  Ounce  of 
humour  would  at  anv  time  have  saved  the  situation. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"How  Criminals  are  Made  and  Prevented."     By  J.  W.  Horsley. 
London :  Unwin.    1913.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Canon  Horsley  was  Chaplain  at  Clerkenwell  Prison  from 
1876  to  1886.  The  system  which  then  prevailed,  and  which 
endured  some  twelve  years  longer,  was  cast-iron  and  cruel. 
People  were  shut  up  in  little  cells  which  had  whitewashed 
walls  and  windows  of  opaque  glass  lest  prisoners  should  see 
through  them.  The  crank — a  species  of  devil's  churn  which 
did  nothing  useful — was  in  full  work,  and  the  huge  tread- 
wheels  went  round  and  round  impelled  by  the  feet  of  the 
human  squirrels  at  labour,  who  clung  to  a  wooden  rail  and 
stamped  on  the  moving  steps  as  they  passed  before  them. 
The  cell  was  frequently  the  only  place  in  which  the  sick  lay, 
and  there  they  might  toss  about  alone  and  untended  through 
the  night  hours  ;  often  the  living  tomb  became  an  actual 
mortuary.    The  author  alludes  to  the  presence  of  a.  number 


of  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  in  prison,  and  tells  us  that 
in  the.  early  days  of  his  ministry  there  were  remanded 
children  of  six  and  seven  under  his  charge.  Canon  Horsley 
has  become  imbued  with  the  modern  spirit,  and  examines 
some  of  the  causes  which  create  criminals,  and  which  our 
forefathers  either  ignored  or  thought  to  render  inoperative 
through  mere  repression.  He  considers  drunkenness  to  be 
directly  responsible  for  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  crime 
in  this  country,  and,  indirectly,  for  an  additional  quarter  - 
three-fourths  in  all  ;  a  remarkable  statement  from  one  who 
has  b?en  brought  into  contact  with  so  many  prisoners,  and 
who  has  had  such  a  lengthy  experience  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. Another  great  cause  of  dishonesty  and  demoralisation 
is  betting.  We  notice  that  on  three  points  the  Canon  favours 
the  therapeutic  school  of  modern  penology-  namely,  that  the 
offender  ought  to  be  made  to  make  reparation  to  the  victims 
he  has  despoiled  ;  that  he  ought  to  be  treated  more  with 
regard  to  his  general  character  than  punished  entirely  for 
a  particular  act  ;  and  he  follows  a  large  group  of  recent 
writers  in  emphasising  the  responsibility  and,  indeed,  guilt 
of  the  entire  community,  for  acquiescing  in  those  conditions 
that  lead  to  crime. 

"How  I  Became  a  Colonial  Governor."    By  Sir  Ealph  Williams. 
London :  Murray.    1913.    15s.  net. 

Sir  Ralph  Williams  draws  upon  experiences  as  an  official 
in  many  lands.  He  has  been  Governor  of  Newfoundland 
and  of  the  Windward  Islands,  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Bechuanaland,  was  British  Agent  in  the  Transvaal  in 
1888-1890,  has  been  Colonial  Treasurer  of  Gibraltar,  and 
in  various  other  ways  has  served  the  Empire.  He  writes 
amusingly  even  when  dealing  with  his  own  Welsh  pedigree. 
"  The  Welsh  Princes  Llywarch  ap  Bran  and  Hedd  Molwynog 
may  both  claim  me  as  their  descendant,  and  family  records 
show  that  this  claim  is  founded  upon  a  good  and  reasonable 
basis."  His  first  experience  of  the  Colonies  was  in  Aus- 
tralia. He  went  out  in  the  sailing-ship  "  Peter  Stuart  "  in 
1870.  When  he  decided  to  emigrate  he  did  not  even  know 
of  which  colony  Melbourne  was  the  capital.  His  pages  for 
the  main  part  are  concerned  with  the  lighter  and  more  per- 
sonal side  of  Colonial  life  in  the  last  thirty  years.  But 
there  are  also  a  good  many  passages  devoted  to  serious 
politics — such,  for  instance,  as  his  discussion  of  the  relations 
of  Boer  and  Briton,  of  the  rival  claims  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  to  a  portion  of  the  Labrador  Coast,  and  of 
the  question  of  Newfoundland's  joining  the  Dominion. 
Sir  Ralph  Williams'  views  as  to  the  attitude  of  Englishman 
and  Colonist  towards  each  other  are  not  perhaps  quite  what 
we  would  have  expected.  He  says  the  Colonial-born  is 
instinctively  aware  that  the  Englishman  in  his  heart  feels 
that  he  is  top-dog,  and  Sir  Ralph  makes  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  the  Englishman  going  to  the  Colonies  is  not 
really  welcome.  "Openly  and  without  the  faintest  attempt 
at  disguise  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  '  foreigner '  and  an 
'alien.'"  Is  not  Sir  Ralph  merely  taking  a  particular 
instance  of  some  cross-grained  Colonial  sentiment  and 
making  sweeping  generalisations  from  it  ?  He  is  quite  right 
when  he  says  that  the  statement  will  be  regarded  as  rank 
heresy,  but  rightly  he  claims  that  he  has  had  opportunities 
of  studying  the  question  at  first  hand.  He  prefers  to  face 
facts,  but  he  should  be  sure  they  are  facts  before  he  states 
them.  Sir  Ralph  Williams  belongs  to  what  he  calls  "  the 
old  self-r-eliant  "  order  of  Colonial  Governor;  he  does  not 
like  the  modern  spirit  and  his  swan-song  is  not  without  a 
cynical  note.  Future  Colonial  Governors  he  believes  will 
be  little  more  than  "clerks  to  register  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  those  under  him".  We  prefer 
Sir  Ralph  Williams  in  the  mood  of  raconteur. 

"  Symbolism  of  Animals  and  Birds  represented  in  English  Church 
Architecture."  By  Arthur  H.  Collin b,  London :  Pitman.  1913. 
5s.  net. 

Before  drawing  morals  from  the  representation  of  animal 
life,  possible  and  impossible,  seen  in  English  Churches,  we 
must  first  recognise  in  the  figure  the  brute  to  which  the  moral 
is  appurtenant.  The  bestiaries  may  help  in  some  cases,  but 
very  often  the  carving  is  so  rough  that  identification  is 
impossible.  A  further  jn'oblem  is  to  find  the  intention  of 
the  artist,  who  may  have  been  a  mere  realist  inspired  solely 
by  love  of  decoration.  Seeking  in  translated  versions  of  Holy 
Writ  for  interpretation  of  the  figures  leads  often  to  ab- 
surdity. As  things  stand,  the  modern  reader  of  riddles  finds 
himself  frequently  free  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the  showman. 
The  Pickwick  Club  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  find  a  writer  on  Symbolism,  describing  a  Bestiary,  ex- 
plaining what  a  Catacomb  is  like,  and  giving  the 
inexperienced  the  encouraging  information  that  when  by  a 
little  practice  they  can  discern  the  "  Agnus  Dei  "  holding  a 
long  Cross  in  its  forepaws — sic — they  will  be  able  to  find  in 
the  Bible  the  reference  to  our  Lord,  "  The  Lamb  of  God  that 
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t&keth  away  the  sins  of  the  world".  Mr.  Collins'  book 
WOiikl  have  U'en  more  useful  to  excursionists  who  may  wish 
to  pose  as  authorities  at  antiquarian  outings  (hiring  the 
approaching  season  if  the  photographs  supplied  had  been  on 
a  larger  scale. 

"The  Play  To-day."    By  Elizabeth  Hunt.    London:  Lane.  1913_ 

This  is  not  the  dullest  book  about  the  theatre  we  have 
successfully  read.  We  remember  too  well  a  manual  of  crafts- 
manship by  Mr.  William  Archer.  Why  are  these  books  about 
the  technique  of  playwriting  written  ?  Who  reads  them  ?  We 
do  not  deny  that  such  books  often  strike  out  happy  opinions, 
and  gixxl  criticism  by  the  way  ;  but  studies  in  play  structure 
can  only  by  accident  be  justified.  The  structure  of  plays 
matters  to  nobody  but  a  practising  dramatist,  and  he  is  the 
last  person  to  read  »  book  about  it.  This  last  contribution 
to  the  study  of  modern  plays  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Drama 
League  of  America.  It  seems  to  indicate  in  the  author  and 
in  the  League  a  determination  to  take  the  theatre  seriously, 
which  speaks  well  of  the  goodwill  of  American  playgoers. 
The  Ixxik  is  frequently  wise  and  clear  ;  but  astonishingly 
unequal.  The  author  seems  possessed  of  a  mind  zealous  for 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  her  ideas  ;  but  she  often  arranges 
them  with  labels  that  she  cannot  read.  We  frequently 
wonder  how  so  much  taste,  intelligence,  and  energy  came  to 
be  thrown  away  upon  this  book.  It  is  really  astonishing  to 
find  an  author  of  this  calibre  solemnly  analysing  Sir  James 
Bari  ie  and  Sir  Arthur  Pin  to.  American  authors  seem  to 
be  able  to  take  a  childlike  interest  in  childish  things.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realise  how  very  old  the  world  is.  We  read, 
for  instance,  in  this  little  book  how  "  surprisingly  little  has 
ever  been  written  upon  comedy".  Only  Hazlitt  and  Lamb 
and  Coleridge  and  Meredith  and  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Thackeray  !  We  could  make  out  quite  a  good  list  without 
even  having  to  include  Mr.  William  Archer,  who  seems  to  be 
a  person  of  some  authority  in  New  York. 

"  Censorship  in  England."    By  Frank  Fowell  and  Frank  Talmer 
London  :  Palmer.    1913.    7s.  6d.  net. 

There  is  a  handsome  frontispiece  of  Thomas  Killigrew, 
Stage  Censor  during  the  Restoration  ;  but  he  is  not  in  this 
lxx)k  the  beginning  of  things.  The  story  of  censorship  is  told 
from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  presentation  in  June  1912 
of  a  petition  to  the  King  for  its  abolition.  It  is  a  lively 
story  already  well  related  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view.  This,  however,  is  the  best  history — though  it  is  not 
the  best  study — of  the  institution  yet  published — very  full, 
stuffed  with  readable  documents,  and  bringing  into  view  a 
host  of  famous  names.  More  people,  it  seems,  have  helped 
in  the  making  of  this  r.cord  than  can  conveniently  be 
thanked  in  a  prefatory  note.  Even  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
himself  has  lent  a  hand.  Probably  he  realises  that  all  that 
ever  will  be  said  in  his  dt spite  has  been  said  already;  so 
that  a  book  or  so  extra  to  his  undoing  matters  not  at  all. 
He  is  mistaken.  The  subject  is  inexhaustible.  Xo  such 
butt  has  ever  been  found  as  the  English  Censor  of  Stage 
Plays.  Pert  youngsters  and  seasoned  oldsters  alike  come 
always  freshly  to  the  work. 

"The  Cities  of  Tombardy."       By   Edward   Hutton.      iondon  : 
Methuen.  6s. 

Much  may  be  forgiven  to  one  who  speaks  out  about 
"  Modern  Italy",  its  "so-called  progress",  and  "tourists", 
and  though  the  author's  passionate  attachment  to  the  real 
"Latin"  Italy  leads  him  continuously  to  refer  rather 
aggressively  to  Austria  (and  even  France)  as  "  barbarian  ". 
yet  his  description  of  Italy  as  "the  Shrine,  the  Sanctuary, 
and  the  Citadel  of  Europe",  a  "place  apart  and  s  parate 
from  the  mass  of  Europe  ",  atones.  The  author  is  cruelly 
hard  on  the  founder  of  the  Certosa  di  Pavia,  that  great 
Carthusian  House  near  Milan,  which  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
Visconti  built,  and  no  <  pithet  is  too  strong,  seemingly,  to 
apply  to  the  man  who,  "with  monstrous  crime  upon  his 
soul",  built  it  in  splendid  expiation  of  that  crime.  Visconti 
was  a  very  great  criminal  doubtless  in  a  period  noted  for 
crime;  but  Mr.  Hutton  is  not  justified  in  writing  as  follows 
of  him,  his  race,  and  the  great  monastic  foundation:  "It  is 
not  the  house  of  <;<k1  and  of  His  servants  we  see  there,  but 
the  magnificent,  proud,  and  boastful  mausoleum  of  the 
Visconti,  insolent  even  in  death,  they  lie  there  in  all  their 
painted  splendour  unebntrito  and  unashapied,  and  the  only 
prayers  that  can  ever  have  been  said  there  must  have  begun 
with  an  invocation  of  their  clemency,  and  the  only  chants 
must  have  sung  their  fulsome  praise."  Mr.  Hutton  should 
recollect  that  the  present  "  proud  mausoleum  "  effect  may  be 
caused  by  the  absence  of  monks  and  the  action  of  the  presenl 
Italian  Government  in  annexing  the  Certosa  and  charging 
a  franc  for  a  visit  to  it,  and  that  Carthusian  monks  do 
not  as  a  rule  alter  the  order  of  the  Mass  or  "  fulsomely 
praise"  founders  arid  benefactors. 


The  "Flag"  for  July  is  full  as  ever  of  points  which 
should  be  useful  to  I'nionist  workers  and  speakers.  Excel- 
lent humour  is  brought  to  the  attack  on  Ministerial 
dabblings  on  the  Stock  Exchange  by  file  reproduction  of 
the  "  Daily  Express"  cartoon  and  verses.  Ixrrd  Lansdowne's 
speech  on  Unionist  Land  policy  is  well  summarised  and 
Lord  Midleton  deals  with  the  problem  of  Imperial  Defence. 

"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Juillet. 

The  most  striking  article  in  this  number  is  that  in  which 
M.  Tardicu  reveals  the  machinations  of  the  anti-militarist 
and  anarchist  party  in  the  Army.  The  story  he  tells  is 
sufficiently  alarming.  Before  the  mutiny  of  last  May  broke 
out  the  tale  of  deserters  and  rebellious  conscripts  was,  in 
1909,  63,337  ;  in  1910,  70,038;  in  1911,  76,723.  With  such 
a  record  it  is  hardly  Mirprising  that  there  were  outbreaks 
against  the  Three  Years  Law.  To  a  grave  extent  the  fault 
is  that  of  the  Government,  which  never  seems  to  have  had  the 
courage  to  attack  the  evil  in  its  source,  but  his  bion  content 
to  deal  with  isolated  manifestations,  and  with  the  dupes 
rather  than  the  ringleaders.  M.  Tardieu  quotes  ardent 
eulogies  of  Germany  uttered  by  Socialist  leaders,  and 
evidently  believes  thai  there  is  something  in  the  threats  of 
sabotage  in  case  of  mobilisation.  Certainly  the  evil  is  very 
grave  and  is  increasing,  but  there  cannot  be  any  reality  in 
Socialist  eulogies  of  Germany.  We  have  no  space  to  quote 
the  ominous  array  of  undoubted  facts  with  which  the  writer 
supports  his  thesis.  M.  Ollivier  continues  his  studies  of 
the  struggle  round  Metz  in  1870. 
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has  received  the  highest  praise 
from  press  and  public  alike. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says — "  The  charm  of 
the  book  is  the  charm  of  youth  and 
beauty  at  play — a  charm  enhanced 
by  the  grace  of  the  author's  style." 

The   Athenaeum   says — "  It   has   indeed  a 
touch  of  the  sublime   .   .  .  Rosalind 
is  a  delightful  creation." 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BOOK  TO-DAY  IS 

THE  REAL  SOUTH  AFRICA 

"South  Africa  Unveiled" 

By  AMBROSE  PRATT,  with  an  introduction  by 

 THE  PRIME  MINISTER  

OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

With  liiiiht  lllnstrations'and  a  Map  on  Art  Paper. 
In  Demy  8vo.  Cloth  Gilt.  IOs.  6d.  net. 

liXTRACT : — 

"  Every  £1,-0)  paid  in  Dividends  on  these  fields  .  .  .  has 
meant  the  knewn  and  avoidable  loss  of  a  human  life.  .  .  .  This 
!iold-stricken  place  where  blood  is  spilt  like  water,  human  lives 
thrown  away  like  dirt,  where  lungs  are  turned. to  stone  below  ground, 
and  above  ground  hearts  turned  to  flint." 

The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  FISHER  says  in  his  fine  Introduction 

* '  "  I  should  be  happy  to  think  that  the  author  had  over-stated  his 
case.  .  .  .  An  impressive  feature  is  the  official  evidence  .  .  . 
calls  for  earnest  thought." 
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DAFFODIL'S  LOVE  AFFAIRS 

Mrs.  Stacpoole-Kenny 

LOVE  AND  MY  LADY 

Sybil  Campbell  Lethbridge 

THE  FIRST  IMMENSE  Is.  EDITION  of  THE 
RED  ROSETTE,  by  HORACE  W.  C.  NEWTE, 
is    entirely    sold    out    on  publication. 

LONDON      HOLDEN  &  HARDINCHAM  ADELPHI 


READY  SHORTLY.  6/-  net. 

Post  Free  6/4 

Pastimes 
In  Times  Past 

By  Oc  PAUL  MONCKTON. 


Containing  much  curious  matter,  the  result  of 
research  into  the  beginnings  of  the  most  popular 
Pastimes,  illustrated  by  old  pictures  and  a  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  rare  pamphlet  "  Biritch,  or 
Russian  Whist." 

Every  Golfer,  Cricketer,  Football  Player, 
Billiard  Player,  Bridge  Player  and  Chess  Player 
will  find  the  chapters  devoted  to  his  favourite 
game  full  of  interesting  points  as  to  its  origin 
and  development. 


Order  through  your  bookseller  or  direct  from 
the  publishers — 

The  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  Co.,  Ltd., 

10  King:  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS  and  ETCHINGS. 

ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  Ij  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  14th,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS, 
DRAWINGS,  and  ETCHINGS,  including  the  property  »f  a  gentleman,  com- 


M 


prising  Prints  selected  from  the  Collection  of  the  late  Albert  1$.  Hach,  Esq. 
Edinburgh  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executrix). 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


of 


COINS   AND  MEDALS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  July  15th,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  a  COLLECTION 
of  ENGLISH  GOLD  and  SILVER  COINS,  th-  property  of  H.  MARTIN 
GIIHiS,  Esq.,  a  Collection  of  Roman  and  Foreign  Coins  in  Gold  and  Silver,  the 
property  of  Admiral  Sir  PERCY  SCOT1',  Bt.,  K.C.I!.,  K.C.V.O.,  coin  cabinets, 
etc. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


FINE  ENGRAVINGS,   ETCHINGS  and  WOODCUTS 
by   OLD  MASTERS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  July  15th,  and  Following  Day,   at    1  o'clock 

Krecisely,  Fine  ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  and  WOODCUTS,  by  OLD 
IASTERS,  comprising  choice  Engravings,  many  being  in  Superb  Early  Slates, 
by  famous  masters  of  the  German  and  Dutch  Schools. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE  ROOKS  AND  MANUSC  RIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  i6ih.  at  1  o'clock  precisely.  Valuable 
Early  Printed  and  Modern  BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  and  other  MANU- 
SCRIPTS, including  Selections  from  the  Libraries  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  ELLIS, 
and  others. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


FINE   ENGRWINGS  and  ETCHINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C  ,  on  THURSDAY,  July  17th,  and  Following  Day.  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  a  Fine  COLLECTION  of  ENGRAVINGS  and  ETCHINGS. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS    AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  July  17th,  and  Following  Day,  and  on 
MONDAY,  July  21st,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  preci>ely,  BOOKS  and 
MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  property  of  J.  A.  RICHARDSON,  Esq. 
(deceased),  of  27  Jackson's  Lane,  N.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors) ;  the  property 
of  a  gentleman,  consisting  of  a  lartre  Collection  of  Book  Plates  and  their  literature  ; 
the  property  ol  the  late  Mr.  VAUGHAN,  of  Brighton  ;  the  property  of  EDWIN 
BODEN,  Esq.  ;  the  property  of  A.  S.  BICKNELL,  Esq.  (deceased),  of  Barcombe 
House,  Barcombe  Mills,  near  Lewes  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  and  other 
properties. 

May  be  viewed  ;  First  two  days'  sale,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  15th  and 
16th  ;  last  two  days' sale,  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  18  and  19.  Catalogues  may 
be  had. 

INSURANCE    OF    BUILDINGS    AND    CONTENTS.  —  TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country  Mansions, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under-insured.  The 
present  increased  cost  of  building  is  overlooked  and  the 
necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 
prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Offices :  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

THE  NEW  WITNESS. 

EDITED  BY  CECIL  CHESTERTON. 


By  G.  K. 


RE-ENTER  SAMUEL. 

WHY  I  AM  NOT  AN   OFFICIAL  LIBERAL. 

Chesterton. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.    By  F.  Hugh  O'Donnell. 

LOST  DIARIES.  XV.  THE  DIARY  OF  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
IRON  MASK.    By  Maurice  Baring, 

MR.  CHARLES  VILDRAE.    By  Desmond  McCarthy. 

SHAKESPEARE  :  GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND.    By  Thomas 


Seccombe. 


FUTILITY. 

By  G.  S.  STREET. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Offices  :  20-21  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  an  :— 
Lnited  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£   s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

..182    1    10  4 

..   0  14   1     ■  .*      ...     0  15  2 

..   o    71    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
60 


One  Year 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


6d.  NET. 


ON  S  At  I 
EVERYWHERE 


FRY'S 

I  MAGAZINE  OF  SPORT 


Some  of  the  Contents  of  the 

July  Number 


Henley. 


Cricket. 


"The  Modern  First  Class  Cricketer  "  is  a  power- 
ful article  by  C.  B.  FRY,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  cricketer  of  former  year  with  the  cricketer  of 
to-day. 


Racing. 


A  symposium  entitled  "  The  Best  Mount  I  Ever 
Had,"  giving  the  opinion  of  the  leading  Jockeys, 
including  Frank  Wootton,  W.  Higgs,  B.  Lynham, 
Morny  Cannon,  J.  H.  Martin.  Bernard  Dillon, 
Otto  Madden,  D.  Maher,  &c.  &c,  by  BERNARD 
PARSONS. 


Golf. 


An  informative  and  valuable  article  well  illustrated, 
entitled  ' '  Golf  for  Everybody,' '  by  R.  E.  HOWARD. 
MISS  MAY  HEZLET  presents  us  with  a  vivid 
account  of  the  doings  of  the  Ladies'  Golf  Union 
during  the  past  twenty-one  years.  There  are  many 
excellent  portraits  of  the  leading  officials. 


Caravanning 
Camping. 


and 


"Week-End  Camps"  is  the  title  of  a  fascinating 
article  by  our  Caravan  Expert,  CAPTAIN  E. 
HARVEY  JARVIS.  Full  of  practical  suggestions 
and  attractively  illustrated,  it  will  induce  many 
readers  to  adopt  this  delightful  method  of  week- 
ending. 


Dog 


s. 

DR.  MORELL  MACKENZIE  discourses  in 
pleasant  fashion  on  "The  Great  Dane."  Mag- 
nificently illustrated  throughout  by  nearly  twenty 
first-class  photographs. 


Fishing. 


"  Trout  or  Otter  "  deals  with  the  expert  opinions  of 
fishermen  of -varied  experience,  as  well  as  those  of 
Masters  of  Otterhounds.  The  subject  is  put  before 
us  by  F.  G.  AFLALO  in  his  most  attractive  manner. 


OS 


An    illustrated   article  of  great    importance  and  ™ 

topical  interest.    Henley  described  from  the  first  a} 

Regatta  in  1839  to  modern  times  by  the  famous  Cftj 

oarsman.  GUY  NICKALLS.  rfe 
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In  addition  to  the  above  features  there  are  articles  on 
BOXING,  BOWLS,  MOTORING,  MOTOR 
CYCLING,  YACHTING,  &c  &c. 

The  authority  on  all  matters  connected 
with  Sport. 

BUY  THE  JULY  ISSUE  NOW. 
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MAGMILUN  &  GO.  S  BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY.    Edited  by  s.  f.  harmer,  sc.d.,  f.r.s.,  and  a.  e.  siiipley,  m.a., 

F.R.S.    Illustrated.    8vo.    17s.  net  each. 

Also  LIBRARY  EDITION.    In  Ten  Volumes.    Half  Morocco.    Gilt  tops.    In  sets  only.    Medium  8vo.    ^8  8s.  net. 

Vol.  I.— Protozoa ;  Popifera  (Sponges),  Coelenterata  and  Ctenophora;  Echinodermata.  Vol.  II.— Worms,  Rotifers  and  Polyzoa. 
Vol.  IH.- Molluscs  and  Brachiopods.  Vol.  IV.— Crustacea  and  Arachnids.  Vol.  V.— Perlpatus  ;  Myriapods  ;  Insects,  Part  I.  Vol.  VI.— 
Insects,  Part  II.  Vol.  VII.— Hemichordata ;  Ascidians  and  Amphloxus  ;  Fishes.  Vol.  VIII.-  Amphibia  and  Reptiles.  Vol.  IX.— Birds. 
Vol.  X.— Mammalia. 

*9*  A  Complete  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Pages,  pott  free  on  application. 


THE  GARDEN. 

GARDENING  FOR  THE  IGNORANT.   By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle 

and  ETHEL  CASE,    is.net.  INew  Shilling  Library. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

By  ALEXANDER  LOGAN,  Head  of  Supplementary  Department,  Gordon 
Schools,  Huntly.  With  102  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Globe 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FLOWER  GARDEN.    By  Helena  Ruther- 

FURD  ELY.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

CHILDREN'S  GARDENS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil 

(Alicia  Amherst).    With  about  40  Illustrations.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ROSE.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar, 

M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  PAGE- 
ROBERTS  (President  National  Rose  Society)  and  HERBERT  E. 
MOLYNEUX.  With  62  (of  which  25  are  new)  Illustrations  of  Specimen 
Roses,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

ELIZABETH  AND   HER  GERMAN   GARDEN.  Illustrated 

Edition.  Extra  crown  8vo.  white  buckram,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.  net.  Ordinary 
Edition,  6s.  Also  pott  8vo.  -]d.  net.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  SIMON 
HARMON  VEDDER.    Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SOLITARY  SUMMER.     By  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth  and 

her  German  Garden."  Illustrated  Edition.  Extra  crown  8vo.  white  buckram, 
gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.  net.    Ordinary  Edition,  6s.    Also  pott  8vo.  yd.  net. 

THE   ODD   FARMHOUSE.     By  the  Odd  Farmwife.  Second 

Impression.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  BRITISH  INLAND  BIRDS.    By  Anthony 

COLLETT.  With  Coloured  and  Outline  Plates  of  Eggs  by  Eric  Parker. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.    By  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A.  Ulus- 

trated.    Crown  8vo.  2s  6d.  ;  extra  gilt,  3s.  6d- 

MORE  TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.    By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  Illus- 

trated.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  BIRDS.    By  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A. 

With  Illustrations  by  Bryan  Hook.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  Cd.    Prize  Editions,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 

SUMMER  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BOOKS.    By  W.  Warde 

FOWLER,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

ROUND  THE  \EAR.    A  Series  of  Short  Nature  Studies.  By 

L.  C.  MIALL,  F.R.S.    With  Illustrations.    Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  EARLY  NATURALISTS :  their  Lives  and  Work  (1530- 

1789).    By  L.  C.  MIALL,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.    8vo.  10s.  net. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ZOOLOGY,  with  Directions  for  Practical 

Work  (Invertebrates).  By  ROSALIE  LULHAM,  B.Sc.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  HUMBLE  BEE,  its  Life  History  and  how  to  domes- 
ticate It,  with  Descriptions  of  all  British  Species  of  Bembus  and  Psithyrus. 
By  F.  W.  L.  SLADEN,  Fellow  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London, 
Author  of  "  Queen-Rearing  in  England."  Illustrated  with  Photographs  and 
Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  Five  Coloured  Plates  photographed  direct  from 
Nature.    8vo.  10s.  net. 

INSECT  LIFE.  Souvenirs  of  a  Naturalist.  By  J.  H.  Fabre. 
With  a  Preface  by  DAVID  SHARP,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  2S.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  HER  CHILDREN.  Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from 
the  Amoeba  to  the  Insects.  By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY.  With  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations.    Nineteenth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WINNERS  IN  LIFE'S  RACE;  or,  the  Great  Backboned 

Family.  By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Thousand.    Crown  >8vo.  6s. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  THE    CAUSES  TO 

WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  the  late  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    With  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    With  24  Illustrations 

in  Colour  by  G.  E.  COLLINS,  R.B.A.    Crown  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SELBORNE. 

By  GILBERT  WHITE,  with  Notes  by  FRANK  BUCKLAND,  a  Chapter 
on  Antiquities  by  LORD  SELBORNE,  and  New  Letters.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert  White. 

8vo.    3s.  6d.  net.  [Library  of  English  Classics. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Frank  Buckland. 

Popular  Edition,  with  a  few  Illustrations.  Each  Series  separately,  in  crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  ;  Prize  Library,  2s.  (d.,  as  follows  :  First  Series — RATS,  SER- 
PENTS, FISHES,  FROGS,  MONKEYS.  &c.  Second  Series — FOSS I LS, 
BEARS,  WOLVES,  CATS,  EAGLES,  HEDGEHOGS,  EELS, 
HERRINGS,  WHALES.  Third  Series — WILD  DUCKS,  FISHING, 
LIONS,  TIGERS,  FOXES,  PORPOISES.  Fourth  Series— G\A.H1S, 
MUMMIES,  MERMAIDS,  WONDERFUL  PEOPLE,  SALMON,  &c. 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  A  MOORLAND  PARISH.  Reminiscences 

and  Researches  in  Danby  in  Cleveland.     By  Canon  J.  C.  ATKINSON, 
D.C.L.    New  Impression,  with  Portraits  and  Prefatory   Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  George  A.  Macmillan.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.net. 
Beth  the  following  Volumes  contain  much  practical  information  on  Sport  and 
Natural  History.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each  ;  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  each. 

WALKS.  TALKS,  TRAVELS,  AND  EXPLOITS  OF  TWO 

SCHOOLBOYS.    By  Canon  ATKINSON. 

PLAY-HOURS  AND  HALF-HOLIDAYS  ;  or,  Further  Experiences 

of  Two  Schoolboys.    By  Canon  ATKINSON. 


BOOKS  OF  ROAD  TRAVEL. 

COACHING  DAYS  AND  COACHING  WAYS.    By  W.  Outram 

TRISTRAM.  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson  and  Herbert 
Railton.  Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Pocket  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  net ;  or  in 
leather  limp,  3s.  net. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  in  uniform  binding,  5s.  net  per  vol. 

LONDON.    By  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook.    Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson 
and  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

MIDDLESEX.    By  Walter   Jerrold.     Illustrated  by  Hugh 

Thomson. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.     By   H.    W.    Tompkins.    Illustrated  by 

Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.    By  Clement  Shorter.    Illustrated  by 

Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

SURREY.    By  Eric  Parker.    Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
KENT.    By  Walter  Jerrold.    Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
SUSSEX.   By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 
BERKSHIRE.     By  James  Edmund  Vincent.     Illustrated  by 

FREDERICK  L.  GRIGGS. 

OXFORD  AND  THE  C0TSW0LDS.    By  Herbert  A.  Evans. 

Illustrated  by  FREDERICK  L.  GRIGGS. 

HAMPSHIRE.     By  D.  H.    Moutray  Read.      Illustrated  by 
ARTHUR  B.  CONNOR. 

DORSET.     By  Sir  Frederick  Treves.    Illustrated  by  Joseph 

PENNELL. 

SOMERSET.     By  Edward   Hutton.     Illustrated  by  Nelly 

ERICHSEN. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    By  Arthur  H.  Norway.  Illus- 
trated by  JOSEPH  PENNELL  and  HUGH  THOMSON. 

SOUTH  WALES.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.   Illustrated  by  Frederick 
L.  GRIGGS. 

NORTH  WALES.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.    Illustrated  by  Joseph 

PENNELL  and  HUGH  THOMSON. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  ELY.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Conybeare. 

Illustrated  by  FREDERICK  L.  GRIGGS. 

EAST  ANGLIA.  By  W.  A.  Dutt.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
DERBYSHIRE.  By  J.  B.  Firth.  Illustrated  by  Nelly  Erichsen. 
YORKSHIRE.    By  Arthur  H.  Norway.    Illustrated  by  Joseph 

PENNELL  and  HUGH  THOMSON. 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.    Illustrated  by 
JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

DONEGAL  AND  ANTRIM.     By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Illustrated 

by  HUGH  THOMSON. 

NORMANDY.     By  Rev.  P.  Dearmer.     Illustrated  by  Joseph 

PENNELL. 

%•    Illustrated  Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

MR.   HISSEY'S    ROAD  BOOKS. 

THE  CHARM  OF  THE  ROAD.   England  and  Wales.   28  Full- 

Page  Illustrations  and  Map.    8vo.  10s.  net. 

AN   ENGLISH   HOLIDAY   WITH    CAR    AND  CAMERA. 

Illustrated.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

UNTRAVELLED  ENGLAND.    24  Full-Page  Illustrations.  8vo. 

ios.  net. 

ON  SOUTHERN  ENGLISH  ROADS.    With  Illustrations.  Demy 

8vo.  ios.  net. 

THROUGH  TEN  ENGLISH  COUNTIES.     With  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  ios.  net. 

OVER  FEN  AND  WOLD.    With  14  Full-Page  (and  some  smaller) 

Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  net. 

READABLE  BOOKS  IN  NATURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED,    is.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHANGEFUL  EARTH.    By  Prof.  G.  A.  J.  Cole. 

THE  PAST  AT  OUR  DOORS;  op.  the  Old  in  the  New 

Around  Us.    By  WALTER  W.  bKEAT,  M.A. 

TILLERS  OF  THE  GROUND.  By  Marion  I.  Newbigin,  D.Sc. 
THREADS  IN  THE  WEB  OF  LIFE.    By  Margaret  and  Prof. 

J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  M.A. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,    Ltd.,  London. 
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12  July,  1913 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

"  COMMERCIAL  GARDENING  " 

The  entirely  new  work,  just  published,  written  by 
TWENTY   PRACTICAL  MEN 

Demonstrates  how  YOU  (or  your  Gardeners  on  your  behalf) 
can  make  more  money  by  growing  Flowers,  Vegetables, 
Fruit,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  market. 

It  explains  how  to  grow,  what  to  grow,  and  where  to  grow. 

It  expounds  the  best  cultural  methods,  the  best  marketing 
methods  the  best  book-keeping  methods,  and  the  best 
packing  and  grading  methods. 


How  (0  grow,  how  to  pack,  and  when  to  market  nearly 

300  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants. 
How  to  grow,  how  to  pack,  and  when  to  market  nearly 

140  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  flowers. 
How  to  propagate  and  grow  M  distinct  varieties  of  fruit. 
How  to  grow,  pack  and  market  21  varieties  of  Ferns. 
How  to  grow  and  market  179  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers. 
How  to  grow,  how  to  pack,  and  when   to   market  32 

different  vegetables. 
How  to  grow  47  different  sweet  herbs  and  small  salads. 
How  to  prepare  the  soil. 
How  to  plant  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 
How  to  manage  cross-breeding  and  hybridisation. 
How  to  analyse  soils. 

How  25  tons  of  Potatoes  to  the  acre  can  be  obtained. 
How  to  grade  and  pack  fruit. 
How  to  grow  Roses  for  profit. 

How  to  treat  "canker"  in  Apple  trees,  "curl"  in  Potatoes, 
"scab"  In  Apples  and  Pears,  "gumming"  in  stone 
fruits,  and  "  die-back"  in  Gooseberries. 

How  to  make  and  use  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

How  to  grow  Grapes  for  profit. 

How  to  start  as  a  fruit-grower. 

How  to  grow  Watercress  for  profit. 

How  to  manage  a  "  French  garden." 

How  rent,  rates  and  taxes  affect  horticulturists. 

How  the  markets  are  glutted. 

How  to  construct  greenhouses. 

How  to  heat  greenhouses. 

What  It  costs  to  start  a  two-acre  "  French  garden." 

How  to  measure  and  level  land  for  market-gardening. 

What  capital  is  required  to  start  a  market  garden. 

How  to  increase  the  capillarity  of  soils. 

How  nitrogen  is  lost  to  the  soil. 

How  to  keep  market  garden  accounts  and  records. 

How  to  store  fruit. 

How  to  calculate  the  number  of  plants  to  an  acre. 


What  it  costs  to  cultivate  the  various  fruit  crops. 

What  profits  each  crop  affords. 

Mow  to  grow  Tomatoes  under  glass  and  In  the  open. 

How  to  protect  plants  against  frost. 

How  to  grow  Onions  for  profit. 

How  to  force  Strawberries. 

How  to  grow  Melons— French  and  English  methods. 

How  to  destroy  Insect  pests. 

How  to  prepare  a  "  hotbed." 

How  to  sweeten  soil. 

How  to  destroy  wireworms. 

How  to  study  "cell"  life. 

The  whole  art  of  "  pruning  "  and  "  budding." 

How  to  arrange  a  Japanese  garden. 

How  to  select  land  for  growing. 

How  to  prepare  land  for  fruit  trees. 

How  much  capital  is  required  to  start  fruit-growing. 

How  to  select  a  fruit  garden. 

How  to  clean  "  dirty  "  land. 

How  to  plant  fruit  trees  and  bushes. 

How  to  estimate  returns  per  acre. 

How  to  grow  fruit  in  Scotland. 

How  to  grow  fruit  in  Ireland. 

How  to  cultivate  Pears. 

How  to  combat  Plum  tree  pests  and  disease!. 

How  to  cultivate  Cherries. 

How  to  deal  with  Cherry  diseases. 

How  to  treat  Peach  trees. 

How  to  grow  Nuts  for  profit. 

How  to  get  crops  to  market, 

How  to  grow  Mushrooms  for  profit. 

How  to  extract  plant  foods  from  the  soil. 

How  to  retain  water  in  the  soil. 

How  to  store  farmyard  manure. 

How  manures  should  be  valued. 

How  and  when  to  destroy  insect  pests. 

A  full  list  of  gardener's  friends. 


TWO  COMPOSITE  CARDBOARD  MODELS  OF  CABBAGE 
AND  POTATO  ARE  PRESENTED  TO  EACH  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  Book  is  edited  by  JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S.,  and  is  written  in 
perfectly  plain  language  throughout.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  in  colour 
and  black  and  white,  well  bound,  and  fully  indexed. 

Is  it  possible  for  you  to  read  such  an  informative  book  without  making 
money  from  the  knowledge  it  contains? 

Write  now  for  free  Booklet. 


Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright, 
reviewing  the  -work  in  "  The 
Garden,"  says  : — "  Commercial 
Gardening  "  should  be  read  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last  by 
everyone  who  follows  gardening 
as  a  hobby,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  adopted  the  ancient  craft  as 
an  avocation,  and  when  it  has 
been  read  once  it  ought  to  be  read 
again,  because  it  is  packed  with 
information  which  no  ordinary 
brain  could  receive  after  one  or 
even  two  diligent  perusals.  .  . 
There  are  facts  and  details  in 
"  Commercial  Gardening  "  that 
have  not  hitherto  seen  the  light 
of  cold  print. 


BOOKLET  FREE. 

To  THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  the  free  illustrated  booklet  describing  "COMMERCIAL  GARDENING *' 
and  particulars  of  special  terms  to  readers  of  the  "  Saturday  Review." 

Name   

Address   
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Shall  the  Welsh  Church  be  Established  ? 


THEiBEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED  BY 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7^d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Weeks  Issue  contains: 
MANIPULATION  AND  THE  MARKETS. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  TEMPEH  (JAYA). 
THE  QUESTION  OF  FERTILISERS. 
PERAK  AND  BAMBRAKELLY  MEETINGS. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6 
Abroad,  8/8. 


10   KING   STREET,   CO  YEN  T    GARDEN,  W.C. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


iTHE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


%*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "  The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

and  all  kindred  ailments  are  speedily  cured  by 


)r.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the   "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 


Always  ask  for  and 
see  that  you  get  the 
ORIGINAL  and 
ONLY  GENUINE 
Chlorodyne — 

Collis  Browne's 

Of  all  Chemists, 
i/ij,  2/9,  4/6. 


The  Reliable  Family  Medicine. 

In  DIARRHCEA  and  other  bowel  complaints 
Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  Chlorodyne  acts 
like  a  charm  ;  its  soothine  and  restoring  effects 
are  equally  marked  in  NEURALGIA,  GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM,  and  it  effec- 
tually cuts  short  attacks  of  PALPITATION 
SPASMS,  and  HYSTERIA. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral, 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  in  warm  and  sheltered  position. 
Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns.  Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  Terms 
inclusive. — Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows:  — 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch. 
Gotz,  Library. 


MARIENBAD :  E.  A. 


BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  PRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil.  OSTEND : 
F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  II.  ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoflfier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  18 
Rue  Favart.  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  W. 
H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  Brentano's  Library,  37 
Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations. 
TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :Georg  Stilke,72&74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.  LISBON  : 
A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BASLE  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse.  Festersen  & 
Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  :  Gustav  Frey,  Library. 
GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue  Pecolat.  LAUSANNE  : 
Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg.  LUCERNE  :  A.  Gebhardt, 
Library.  MONTREUX :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ 
BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library  VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to  The  Publisher,  Saturday 
Review,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  NEW 

MILLS  &  BOON  NOVEL 

6s.  each. 


A   GREAT  NOVEL 

Dundee  Advertiser. — "A  (Treat  piece  of  work." 

Daily  Graphic— "The  best  novel  o(  its  type  since  '  Under  Two  Flags.'" 

Times. — "  Full  of  fine  scenes." 

Standard.—"  Possesses  a  power  to  fascinate." 

Nottingham  Guardian.'' — "Ouida's  work  seems  like  tinsel  beside  the 
intense  realism  in  which  Miss  Wylic  deals." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "It  is  all  fairy-tale  land,  and  a  delightful  one  for  its 
vivid  power." 


By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE, 

Author  of 

"The  Rajah's  People" 
and 

'The  Daughter  of  Brahma' 
6s. 

Third  Edition 
Rai'idly  Selling. 


The  Red  Mirage 
The  Red  Mirage 
The  Red  Mirage 
The  Red  Mirage 

"Books  of  To-day"  (Hatchard's)  says  :  — 

You'll  want  upon  your  holiday 
At  Brighton ,  Cromer,  Douglas,  Bray, 
Ostcnd,  St.  Malo,  Paris  Plage, 
Soutlwnd-on-Seti  —  The  Red  Mirage. 
So  buy  it  now  and  rend  it  soon. 
You'll  find  it  is  a  (Mills  and)  Boon. 

Mr.  VICTOR  BRIDGES' 

remarkable  June  IS  Novel — 

THE  MAN  FROM  NOWHERE 


Third  Edition. 


6s. 


Pall  Mall  Gazette,  — "  One  of  the  finest  novels  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 
The  book  held  us  from  cover  to  cover,  as  no  doubt  it  will  thousands  of  others." 

Daily  Mail. — "  A  rattling  good  story,  full  of  high  adventure,  good  spirits, 
buoyant  health  and  humour.  .  .  .  Uncommonly  good." 

Daily  Graphic.  — "  It  is  told  with  a  skill  and  dash  which  make  it  one  of  the 
best  novels  of  its  type." 

Scotsman. — "'The  Man  from  Nowhere'  holds  attention  breathless  from 
cover  to  cover." 

Daily  Express. — "  The  story  keeps  a  tight  hold  of  the  reader  until  the  hero 
reaches  the  last  of  his  many  difficulties." 

By  the  Author  of  "  White  Fang." 

SMOKE  BELLEW 

By  JACK  LONDON.  6s. 

No  writer  of  fiction,  living  or  dead,  could  surpass  it  or  has  surpassed  it  in 
its  marvellous  description  of  LIKE  IN  THE  FROZEN  NORTH,  the  scene 
of  his  first  great  trumiph,  "The  Call  of  the  Wild."  There  is  love  of  woman  in 
it  and  strong  friendships  and  the  wine  of  life.  Jack  London  pictures  as  no 
one  else  can  the  allurement  of  the  Klondike,  and  this  splendid  story  of 
"Smoke  Bellew  "  is  Jack  London  at  his  best. 


By  a  New  Author. 

MARGARET  AND  THE  DOCTOR 


By  Mrs.   RANYARD  WEST. 


6s. 


Pall  Mall  Gazette  — "  Can  be  read  with  pleasure  from  rover  to  cover." 
Daily  Chronicle  — "A  pretty  story  with  a  good  deal  of  village  '.character  ' 
and  of  human  nature  to  set  it  off." 

6s.  each. 

THE  SWASHBUCKLER      Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds 

MIDDLEGROUND 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mastering  Flame  " 

UNPOSTED  LETTERS  Anon. 

THROUGH    THE  WINDOW  Mary  E.  Mann 

BECAUSE  OF  JANE  J.  E.  Buckrose 

THE   HIDDEN   ROAD  Joan  Sutherland 


Mills  &  Boon's  General  Literature 


WHAT  I  KNOW 

Reminiscences  of  Five  Years'  Personal  Attendance  upon  his 

late  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 
By  C.  W.  STAMPER.  With  a  Portrait  by  OLIVE  SNELL.  108.6d.net. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

The  Times. — "What  would  the  historian  noi  give  for  such  a  hook  about 
Queen  Klizabcth  or  Louis  Ouatui ■/<•  f  .  .  .  adds  something  to  history." 

Daily  Telegraph.—"  Whoever  reads  this  book  will  feel  himself  brought 
into  contact  with  ■  warm  and  generous  nature,  of  which  the  radiation  still 
lives." 

Pall  Mall  GamtUt.  — "  We  raise  our  hat  to  a  hook  which  cannot  fail,  wherever 
it  goeii  to  enhance  the  genera]  estimate  of  King  Edward  as  a  monarch  and  a 

man." 

Daily  Graphic— "  Of  all  the  things  which  have  been  written  about  King 
Kdward  VII.,  none  givers  so  complete  and  living  a  portrait  of  him." 

Evening  Standard, — "  .  .  .  No  more  intimate  description  of  a  monarch  has 

been  written  in  modern  times." 

Star. — "  King  Edward  has  at  last  found  hia  Boswell.  .  .  .   An  amazing  book 

.  .  .  Kvcry  page  is  precious." 

Daily  Express.  --"  Mr.  Stamper's  eulogy  is  of  the  greatest  possible  historical 
value.  .  .  .  Hia  impressions  of  King  Edward  have  a  human  value  unchallenged 

by  more  weighty  and  more  authoritative  biographies  and  criticisms." 


MY  RUSSIAN  YEAR 

By  Roth  ay  Reynolds.  With  28  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  CENTURY  OF  FAMOUS  ACTRESSES 

By  Harold  Simpson.  With  18  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  A  PUNJAUB  POMEGRANATE  GROVE 

By  C.  C.  Dyson.  With  14  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WEALD 

By  Arthur  Beckett.  With  20  Illustrations  in  colour  and 
43  Initials  by  Ernest  Marillier,  and  a  Map.  Popular 
Edition,  6s. 

THE  PETTICOAT  COMMANDO 

By  Johanna  Brandt.  With  10  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  (Second  Edition). 

RAMBLES  IN  HOLLAND 

By  E.  and  M.  S.  Grew.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

ROYAL  SPADE  AUCTION  BRIDGE 

By  Archibald  Dl  nn.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  OXFORD  COLLEGES 

By  Francis  Gribble.  With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  net. 


FIRST  STEPS  TO  GOLF 


By  George  S.  Brown.  With  90  Illustrations  by  G.  P. 
Abraham.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


By  the  Author  of  "Enter  Bridget." 

The  TRANSFORMATION  of  TIMOTHY 

By  THOMAS  COBB. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph.—"  Delightful  reading.  .  .  .  Full  of  that  particular 
quality  of  humour  Mr.  Cobb  has  made  his  own." 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  This  is  quite  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best." 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Healer,"  "A  Common  Lot." 

ONE    WOMAN'S  LIFE 

By  ROBERT  HERRICK. 

New  York  Sun.— "A  remarkable  book.   The  best  Robert  Herrick  has  yet 

done." 

Dailv  Telegraph.—"  Milly  is  a  lovable  woman  with  great  charm,  and  her  story 
is  both  interesting  and  amusing;  it  is  besides  told  with  a  wonderful  insight 
and  grasp  of  character." 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Mooney  and  then  Mr.  Money  and,  to  end  up  with, 
Mr.  Samuel,  on  Wednesday  in  the  House  of  Commons 
put  the  case  for  hurrying  forward  with  the  Marconi 
contract.  We  confess  even  these  names  leave  us  a 
little  cold.  Mr.  Mooney  and  Mr.  Money  may  be  most 
perfervid  patriots  and  imperialists,  but  their  zeal  for 
Marconi  against  Goldschmidt  and  Poulsen  is  not 
convincing.  Curious  that  Radicals  whom  one  does  not 
associate  with  the  demand  for  a  great  navy  or  army 
should  be  so  anxious  lest  the  Empire  should  be  hurt 
through  the  Marconi  contract  not  being  bustled 
through  ! 

Mr.  Samuel  is  of  another  metal.  We  can  all  admit 
there  is  more  bullion  about  him.  Yet  we  fancy  that 
when  he  is  wroth  and  scornful  over  Unionist  comment, 
at  the  back  of  his  mind  somewhere  are  thoughts  of 
dear  comrades  "  damnably  "  ill-used.  Why  did  he 
not  quell  his  eager  friends  in  Wednesday's  debate 
when  they  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  interruption  whilst 
Major  Archer  Shee  was  speaking?  We  imagine  he 
did  not  try  to  stop  the  interruptions  because  they 
somewhat  expressed  his  own  temper  in  the  matter. 

But  the  simple  truth  is  probably  that  the  Radicals 
below  the  gangway — and  some  above  as  well — do  not 
care   very   much   about  Marconi   or    about  wireless 
systems    generally.    They    only    want    to    get  the 
horrid  subject  well  out  of  the  way.    They   long  for 
the  happy  time  when  it  will  be  possible  to  say  : 
"  O  no,  we  never  mention  it; 
Its  name  is  never  heard. 
Our  lips  have  now  forgot  to  speak 
That  once  familiar  word". 
That  happy  day,  we  assure  them,  is  not  just  yet. 


By  the  way  the  interruptions  did  not  after  all  serve 
the  Radicals  very  well.  They  drew  from  Major  Archer 
Shee  once  more  an  absolutely  explicit  statement  that 
he  had  not  the  smallest  money  interest  in  the  Poulsen 
scheme.  He  invited  any  doubting  Radical  to  deny 
this  outside  the  House,  and  promised  him  a  writ  in 
forty-eight  hours.  It  took  longer  than  that  to  serve 
the  writ  in  the  "  Matin  "  case,  as  Major  Archer  Shee 
reminded  Mr.  Samuel,  who  had  forgot  the  dates. 

The  Ministry  seem  to  forget  that  they  should  be 
master  of  Marconi,  not  Marconi  master  of  the  Ministry. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  effect  told  Mr.  Samuel  this  in  the 
short  space  of  time  the  Government  allowed  him  at  the 
close  of  the  debate — a  hard  hit,  at  which  Mr.  Samuel 
winced.  Mr.  Chamberlain  confessed  himself  no  lover 
of  the  company,  though  he  had  nothing  to  say  against 
Mr.  Marconi.  He  said  ("Times"  Parliamentary 
Report)  "  quite  frankly  he  did  not  like  the  management 
of  the  Marconi  Company.  He  did  not  like  what  he  had 
heard  of  it.  He  did  not  like  what  he  saw  of  it,  though 
it  was  a  different  management  then,  at  the  time 
he  was  Postmaster-General". 

Lord  Crewe  said  nothing  that  mattered  in  his  Home 
Rule  speech  in  the  Lords.  He  was  overcome  with  his 
weariness  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  this  explains  if  it 
does  not  excuse  his  attempt  to  give  a  "  No-Poperv  " 
turn  to  the  discussion  by  representing  Ulster's  objection 
to  Home  Rule  to  be  nothing  but  hatred  of  the  Roman 
Church.  This  was  petty  mischief-making,  but  we  doubt 
if  Lord  Crewe  meant  it.  The  great  speech  of  the  debate 
was  Lord  Curzon's.  It  is  the  most  telling  appeal  vet 
made  for  a  general  election  before  catastrophe  is  upon 
us.  Only  an  election  can  avert  civil  war.  The  Govern- 
ment count  on  the  general  apathy,  which,  as  Lord 
Curzon  said,  "  is  eating  the  life  out  of  our  politics  ",  to 
see  their  iniquities  through.  But  even  this  stagnant 
apathy  has  been  troubled  by  the  Marconi  disclosures, 
and  civil  war  in  Ireland  will  break  it  into  storm. 

Lord  Morley  could  state  the  Ulster  difficulty  only  as 
an  impasse.  Home  Rule  is  impossible  without  L'lster  ; 
the  policy  collapses  unless  Ulster  comes  in.  But  Ulster 
will  not  come  in  unless  under  stress  of  greater  force  ; 
nor  stay  in  except  on  the  same  terms.    Shortly  Home 
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Rule  is  impossible  either  with  or  without  Ulster.  Lord 
Morley's  resentment  at  the  charge  that  the  Govern- 
ment's support  of  Home  Rule  was  a  deal  with  the 
Nationalists  was  rather  simple.  It  is  not  a  new  charge. 
Certainly  it  is  not  answered  by  appealing,  as  did  Lord 
Morlcy,  to  the  record  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone took  to  Home  Rule  only  when  he  could  get  a 
majority  in  the  House  in  no  other  way  ;  and  the  Liberals 
came  over  only  when  Mr.  Gladstone  did.  Neither 
since  then  has  the  party  shown  any  regard  for  Home 
Rule  except  when  political  necessity  compelled  It.  The 
moment  they  found  themselves,  as  in  1906,  independent 
of  Nationalist  support,  they  lost  all  interest  in  Home 
Rule. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  the  doctrinaire,  the  philo- 
sophic Radical,  should  refuse  to  pledge  himself  not  to 
use  armed  force  against  Ulster  Unionists,  when  the 
Chief  Secretary  had  disclaimed  all  idea  of  bayonets, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  had  nodded  acquiescence.  Lord 
Morley  has  learned  much  since  his  philosophic  days. 
India  has  educated  him.  He  at  any  rate  is  not  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  his  own  policy.  Grant  the  policy 
and  the  coercion  of  Ulster  follows  :  but  should  not 
the  necessity  suggest  doubts  as  to  the  policy? 

In  this  debate  we  had  a  streak  of  light,  rushlight,  on 
the  time  of  the  next  election.  Lord  Ashby  S.  Ledgers 
spoke  of  an  election  before  May  191 5  as  almost  certain. 
He  would  have  us  (though  how  can  we,  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  not?)  put  off  the  date  of  the  Bill's  coming  into 
force  so  that  an  election  must  come  first.  The  game 
apparently  is  to  go  to  the  country  after  the  Bill  has 
become  law  but  before  it  has  become  fact.  But  prob- 
ably Lord  Ashby  S.  Ledgers  knows  no  more  than 
anybody  else. 

So  at  last  the  Prime  Minister  has  taken  his  honour 
in  both  hands  !  A  House  of  Lords  reform  scheme  is 
promised  for  next  year.  The  plight  of  honour  in 
Government  keeping  reminds  one  of  Sydney  Smith's 
saying  about  the  plight  of  Truth  in  this  wicked  world's 
keeping — it  must  wait,  it's  used  to  waiting.  But 
honour,  which,  in  Mr.  Asquith's  safe  charge,  "  brooked 
no  delay  "  and  which  was  then  delayed  for  years,  is 
in  1914  to  have  its  turn.  After  which,  we  suppose, 
the  Government  will  think  about  going  out  of  office. 
We  like  the  idea  of  debts  of  honour  being  left— like 
franchise  schemes — to  the  end  of  Parliaments. 

The  Prime  Minister  suffered  himself  a  luxury  on 
Tuesday.  He  took  his  courage  in  both  hands,  and  said 
plainly  "  No"  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  He  will  not  give 
a  day  to  a  debate  on  Lord  Gladstone's  calling  out  the 
troops  in  the  Rand.  It  is  so  very  rare  for  any  member 
of  this  Government  to-day  to  speak  a  straight  word  to 
the  friends  of  disorder  that  when  it  does  come  half 
the  House  of  Commons  breaks  into  cheers  !  This  is 
what  happened  when  Mr.  Asquith  faced  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie.  We  grow  almost  rapturous  when  we  discover 
a  Minister  who  has  something  better  than  the  heart  of 
a  mouse. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  by  his  noble  new  taxes  has 
given  the  People  ^223,430  for  ^1,356, 000.  This  is 
worse  than  fourpence  for  ninepence.  Roughly  this 
would  work  out  at  about  fourpence  for  two  shillings — 
which  is  near  enough  at  any  rate  for  a  demagogic 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  calculation.  We  always 
held  that  these  land  taxes,  increment,  reversion  and 
undeveloped  land  duty  were  frauds  and  delusions  ;  but 
Mr.  Harold  Cox's  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  gives 
us  fresh  fact  and  figure  that  people  on  whom  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  finance  sits  as  a  very  nightmare  never  even 
dreamt  of.  "  Stop  the  Valuation  !  "  would  surely  be 
a  far  better  cry  than  "  Stop  the  War  !  " 

The  case  of  the  land  taxes  and  the  road-sweeper 
fairly  beats  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  heard 
of.    Here  indeed — though  in  the  wilds  not  of  Dart- 


moor but  of  Willcsden — is  a  "  pore  old  man"  sadly 
persecuted  by  authority  !  Here  is  another  needy  knife- 
grinder  ;  genuine  this  time  and  with  the  hole 
in  his  hat  made  not  by  the  wicked  squire  or  attorney 
but  by  the  Radical  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  road-sweeper  Ixjughl  for  ,£,280  a  leasehold  house, 
borrowing  some  of  the  money  from  a  building  society. 
Losing  his  job,  he  failed  in  his  payments  and  in  191 1 
sold  the  house  for  ^,"250.  In  all  he  was  minus  ^54 
on  the  whole  transaction.  But,  two  years  later,  down 
comes  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  men  and  asks  for 
^"4  15s.  id.  Increment  duly.  The  road-mender  should 
ensure  Mr.  Lloyd  George  immortality  if  nothing  else 
does. 

Every  sixty  per  cent,  circularising  scoundrel  in 
London  will  bless  the  Government  this  week,  for  it 
has  killed  Lord  Newton's  Moneylenders  Bill.  The 
Prime  Minister  announced  the  fate  of  the  Bill  on 
Thursday — with  "  very  much  regret  ".  The  Govern- 
ment is  too  much  occupied  in  doing  the  jobs  of  Irish 
disloyalists,  in  doing  the  jobs  of  Welsh  Church  plun- 
derers. It  is  too  intent  on  patching  up  its  groggy 
i,riant,  the  Insurance  Act.  It  is  too  intent  on  rushing 
through  its  contracts  to  strike  at  an  evil  and  disgrace 
like  these  moncylending  pests. 

The  most  serious  of  many  problems  of  National 
Insurance  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  this 
week  is  the  problem  of  malingering.  There  is  an  alarm- 
ing increase  of  sickness — so  alarming  that  Mr.  Master- 
man  talks  of  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  it 
through  the  autumn  and  winter.  Much  of  this  excessive 
demand  for  sick-pay  is  less  an  increase  in  actual  sick- 
ness than  a  readier  recourse  to  the  doctor  for  ailments 
hitherto  neglected  by  the  patients.  Note  that  these 
charges  of  drawing  excessive  benefit  are  more  definitely 
levelled  at  the  women  than  the  men.  This  must  very 
largely  mean  that  women  who  have  hitherto  been  con- 
tent to  work  when  they  were  not  wholly  fit  to  work 
no  longer  do  so. 

Mr.  Masterman  suggests  that  the  doctors  are  to 
blame.  He  accuses  them  of  granting  certificates  for 
benefit  without  going  faithfully  into  merits.  But  the 
Government  cannot  ride  free  of  criticism  by  putting 
responsibility  upon  the  doctors.  Mr.  Masterman's 
statement  would  be  a  slander  upon  doctors  of  honour 
and  competency.  If  the  Government's  doctors — the 
doctors  who  have  consented  to  serve  upon  the  panels — 
are  not  doctors  of  honour  and  competency,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  himself  to  blame.  It  is  significant  that 
malingering  is  worst  in  Lancashire — precisely  where 
the  Government  had  most  difficulty  in  getting  panels. 
The  Lancashire  doctors  resisted  first  and  submitted 
last.  But  it  is  also  very  bad  in  manufacturing  York- 
shire. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  levelled  his  customary  impudent 
charges  at  the  Opposition  that  they  had  thwarted  him 
at  every  step,  making  National  Insurance  a  party  issue. 
Also  he  read  out  the  usual  figures  as  to  doctors,  in- 
sured people,  and  sanatoria.  He  knew,  of  course,  that 
National  Insurance  would  be  unpopular  at  first.  He 
was  ready — being  brave,  incorruptible,  and  indifferent 
to  popular  clamour — to  face  the  people's  displeasure. 
But  his  time  would  come.  In  spite  of  his  enormous 
detachment  from  the  crowd  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  happy 
to  think  that  his  time  will  come. 

Mr.  Churchill's  naval  programme  is  comparable 
with  Mr.  George's  Budget  :  it  is  a  gamble  in  futures. 
He  provides  for  the  present  by  accelerating  construc- 
tion in  order  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  Canadian 
Dreadnoughts,  and  he  leaves  it  to  another  year  to  add 
new  ships  should  circumstances  show  the  addition  to 
be  necessary.  Mr.  Lee's  estimate  is  that  we  shall  be 
as  many  as  six  ships  short  in  1916,  and  Mr.  Churchill 
seems  to  think  he  has  answered  Unionist  criticisms  of 
his  failure  to  work  up  to  his  own  standard  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  Unionists  wanted  eighteen  new  capital 
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ships.  If  the  Government's  hand  is  not  forced, 
the  new  construction  which  the  Unionists  would 
have  to  undertake  in  1914-15,  should  they  be  in 
office,  must  be  inordinately  large  in  order  to  make  up 
Mr.  Churchill's  deficiencies.  No  figure  jugglery 
will  enable  even  Mr.  Churchill  to  turn  his  thirty-nine 
Dreadnoughts  into  forty-two  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
lay  down  three  ships  in  place  of  those  expected  from 
Canada.  It  would  be  more  simple  and  safe  to  reduce 
subsequent  programmes,  if  the  Canadian  ships  ulti- 
mately were  built,  than  to  increase  those  programmes 
adequately  if  Canada's  contribution  should  finally  be 
withheld. 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Churchill's  statement  as  to 
the  advantages  of  oil"  fuel  for  naval  purposes  must  not 
be  overlooked,  because  he  considered  the  occasion  fit- 
ting, as  Mr.  Lee  said,  for  the  delivery  of  a  speech  worthy 
of  a  National  Liberal  luncheon.  Mr.  Churchill  used  oil 
not  to  still  but  to  stir  up  angry  waters.  On  his  show- 
ing the  quantity  of  oil  needed  by  the  Navy  is  a  mere 
drop  from  the  ocean  of  fifty  million  tons  available.  Yet 
the  Admiralty  deem  it  essential  to  place  a  contract  with 
the  company  run  by  Lord  Cowdray  with  the  assistance 
of  Lord  Murray.  Mr.  Churchill  adopted  the  extra- 
ordinary course  of  producing  from  members  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  a  signed  disclaimer  that  they  have 
any  interest  in  any  oil  enterprise,  and  he  has  been  care- 
ful to  ascertain  that  Liberal  party  funds  have  not  been 
invested  in  the  company.  And  then  he  says  that  if 
there  were  twenty  Lord  Murrays  in  the  company  with 
20,000  shares  each,  and  if  all  the  Liberal  party  funds 
were  invested  in  it,  criticism  of  Admiralty  action  would 
be  irrelevant.  So  Mr.  Churchill  goes  to  all  this  trouble 
and  provokes  further  "insinuations  "  in  order  only  to 
disprove  something  that  really  does  not  matter.  Inno- 
cence never  protested  quite  so  loudly — or  so  ineffectively. 

All  the  States  concerned  are  having  their  turn  in 
the  Balkan  scramble.  First  it  was  Austria  and  Bul- 
garia, quite  recently  came  Greece  and  Servia,  and  now 
Russia  and  Rumania  get  their  chance.  Next  week 
Turkey  may  have  a  look  in.  For  the  moment  Rumania 
dominates.  Her  troops  aire  making  a  military  pro- 
menade which  has  already  carried  them  beyond  the 
territory  claimed,  but  she  is  said  to  have  given  Russia 
assurances  that  she  will  only  demand  the  new  strategic 
frontier.  Turkey,  however,  has  still  to  declare  herself. 
Her  armies  have  crossed  the  Enos-Midia  line  and  are 
closing  round  Adrianople,  where  there  are  only  5000 
Bulgars  in  garrison.  Bulgaria  in  extremis  has  appealed 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

The  situation  in  Sofia  is  ominous.  News  from  the 
outside  world  is  suppressed,  and  the  "Times  "  Balkan 
correspondent  is  only  allowed  to  telegraph  biting  criti- 
cism of  Rumania  and  Russia.  But  Bulgaria  must 
make  peace,  and  as  a  preliminary  the  King  has  got  rid 
of  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Daneff.  His  place  has  been 
taken  by  M.  Malinoff,  who  did  the  political  work  of  the 
Independence  Declaration  with  much  regard  to  Russian 
susceptibilities.  But  if  Russia  will  not  meet  him  half- 
way now,  he  must  give  place  to  a  military  dictator. 

_  Happily,  Russia  is  behaving  well,  as  her  interest 
dictates.  If  she  succeeds  where  the  Concert  has  failed 
she  will  score  heavily.  M.  Sazonoff  has  let  it  be  known 
that  he  does  not  mind  whether  the  peace  preliminaries 
are  signed  in  S.  Petersburg  or  on  (he  battlefield,  and 
has  thus  gained  the  goodwill  of  Servia  and  Greece. 
He  has  also  made  it  clear  that  he  wishes  to  see  Bulgaria 
par  inter  pares  among  the  Balkan  States,  and  so  has 
made  friends  at  Sofia.  M.  Sazonoff  is  a  clever  man. 
True,  he  has  not  yet  dealt  with  Rumania,  but  Rumania 
felt  Russia's  strength  in  1878,  and  the  memory  of  the 
lesson  is  still  green. 


Locally,  the  leading  diplomatic  figure  is  M.  Vene- 
zelos.  He  and  M.  Pashitch  have  met  at  Uskub,  with 
what  results  we  know  not.    But  he  is  said  to  have  in- 


sured himself  against  Servian  defection  by  a  separate 
arrangement  with  Rumania.  Each  Power  is  to  help 
the  other  to  get  the  same  guarantees  for  Kutso-Vlachs 
in  Macedonia  and  for  Greeks  in  Thrace.  But  what  will 
M.  Venezelos  make  of  the  new  Turkish  offensive?  Can 
he  allow  what  began  as  a  war  with  Bulgaria  for  the 
extinction  of  European  Turkey  to  end  as  a  war  with 
Turkey  for  the  extinction  of  Bulgaria? 

Sir  John  French,  inspecting  the  cadets  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  talked  of  honour.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  theme  for  a  public  orator  ;  and  few  could 
so  successfully  have  hit  Sir  John  French's  note  of  sim- 
plicity. He  talked  of  honour  without  inflation. 
Honour,  in  the  Army,  is  more  than  fine  feeling.  It 
must  be  matter-of-fact.  One  felt  that  this  assumption 
was  implicit  in  every  line  of  Sir  John  French's 
hortation. 


Operations  under  the  Mouse  Act  reached  a  climax  of 
absurdity  on  Monday.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Miss 
Kenney,  at  large  according  to  licence,  attended  a  weekly 
orgy  of  suffragettes  at  the  "  Pavilion".  Neither  was 
too  feeble  to  make  wildly  vigorous  speeches  of  consider- 
able length.  Miss  Kenney,  in  contempt  of  Mr. 
McKenna,  held  an  informal  auction  of  her  prison 
licences,  which  went  for  £6  a  piece.  Each  speaker 
referred  pathetically  to  the  sick-bed  she  had  left  for  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  faithful  hot-bloods.  Then 
came  the  fighting.  The  police,  being  men  of  experience, 
charged  the  assembled  women  outside,  heads  down,  to 
protect  themselves  from  hat-pins.  There  was  a  violent 
tussle,  wherein  the  police  got  as  good  as  they  gave,  their 
coats  being  shredded  and  their  hats  battered.  Finally, 
Miss  Kenney,  re-captured,  was  driven  back  to  Holloway. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  disappeared  into  a  private  box  of  the 
theatre  and  was  not  seen  again.  She  has  a  right  now 
to  laugh  at  the  Government,  which  is  not  even  compe- 
tent to  observe  the  provisions  of  its  own  statute.  One 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  police  are  not  exces- 
sively anxious  to  find  her.  The  police  cannot  be 
excessively  anxious  to  come  into  close  quarters  with 
any  suffragette.  "  Have  you  any  bruises?  "  asked  one 
of  the  prisoners  on  Monday,  anxious  to  know  whether 
she  had  in  vain  battered  the  policeman  with  her 
umbrella. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  given  notice  that  he  intends 
to  call  attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Land  Transfer,  and  to  introduce  Bills 
relating  to  real  property  and  conveyancing.  One  time 
this  would  have  sent  a  flutter  alike  amongst  Radicals 
and  Conservatives  and  lawyers  afraid  of  interference 
with  the  mystery  of  conveyancing.  What  was  called 
free  trade  in  land  used  to  be  a  Radical  nostrum  ;  and 
landowners  knew  it  as  a  political  pretext.  Oddly 
enough  Conservative  Lord  Chancellors,  Lord  Cairns 
and  Lord  Westburv  and  Lord  Halsbury,  became 
known  as  the  chief  land  reformers  ;  and  they  greatly 
simplified  and  cheapened  land  transfer,  and  introduced 
registration  of  title. 

Nobody  believes  that  this  sort  of  legislation  has 
much  bearing  on  what  is  now  understood  by  the  land 
problem.  It  is  desirable  certainly  to  make  land 
transfer  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  compulsory  registra- 
tion had  this  aim  ;  but  it  has  had  the  contrary  effect. 
In  London,  where  it  is  alone  compul  sorv,  the  Roval 
Commission  condemned  it.  What  Lord  Haldane's 
Bills  may  do  is  not  yet  known.  He  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Law  Society,  who  rely  on  Lord 
Haldane  as  a  trained  conveyancer,  which  Lord  Lore- 
burn  was  not,  to  understand  their  contention  that  com- 
pulsory registration  is  bound  to  be  a  mistake.  Real 
property  law  could  be  much  simplified  by  being  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  personal  property.  This  is  very  prob- 
ably what  Lord  Haldane  intends,  and  this  would  also 
simplify  the  registration  difficulty. 
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A  Hoard  of  Trade  inquiry  is  being  held  as  to  the 
collision  outside  Colchester  Station.  An  inquest 
has  also  been  opened  on  the  driver,  fireman,  and 
guard  of  the  express,  who  were  all  killed.  The 
presence  of  the  light  engine  on  the  same  line  as  the 
express,  with  the  signals  set  at  clear,  is  at  present  a 
mystery.  Prima  facie  the  light  engine,  run  into  by  the 
ponderous  express  going  at  high  speed,  should  have 
suffered  most;  yet  not  it  but  the  express  was  derailed; 
its  driver  was  no  more  than  injured,  and  the  fireman 
escaped.  None  of  the  passengers  in  the  express  was 
killed,  though  several  were  injured.  The  resistance  of 
the  restaurant  cars  between  the  engine  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  train,  where  the  bulk  of  the  passengers 
were,  prevented  a  greater  loss  of  life. 

What  will  happen  to  the  Regent  Street  Quadrant  ?  We 
are  sorry  to  be  threatened  here  with  demolition  ;  but  let 
us  at  any  rate  be  sure  that  the  new  design  will  not  be 
inferior.  What  the  Government  intends  to  do  should 
be  open  to  public  criticism.  The  quadrant  is  a  part  of 
London  not  to  be  lightly  jobbed  away.  Architects  have 
been  invited  to  submit  a  design  ;  but,  beyond  saying  that 
the  design  so  far  suggested  is  not  approved,  Mr.  Runci- 
man  leaves  us  in  the  dark.  We  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  assurance  that  "  nothing  drastic  will  be  done  " 
without  an  opportunity  being  given  for  discussion.  This 
discussion  must  not  be  after  the  deed. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  under  the  impression  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  used  only  for  cup  finals.  It  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that  ;  but  he  is  justified  in  wondering 
how  long  it  will  be  before  the  British  public  subscribes 
^"90,000  for  a  national  theatre.  His  letter  of  apology 
to  Mr.  Yeats  at  the  Court  Theatre  on  Monday  was  far 
from  being  as  good  a  letter  as  Mr.  Shaw  can  write  ; 
but  he  was  able  quite  distinctly  to  glorify  his  country- 
men at  the  expense  of  our  ignoble  selves.  We  have  no 
theatre  remotely  corresponding  to  the  Irish  National 
Theatre  ;  and,  if  we  had,  we  doubt  if  it  would  give  special 
matinees  for  the  endowment  of  a  municipal  art  gallery. 
But  we  must  not  concede  Mr.  Shaw  too  much  in  favour 
of  the  Irish.  It  is  true  that  Irishmen  are  doing  these 
things  a  little  better  than  we  are.  But  they  are  also 
advertising  their  good  deeds  more  efficiently,  which 
counts  for  almost  as  much  in  their  reputation. 

The  stigma  which  Mr.  Shaw  would  put  upon  us  would 
be  wholly  avoided  if  we  could  use  the  Crystal  Palace 
intelligently  now  that  we  have  bought  it.  Is  this 
^90,000  to  go  in  shows,  and  fireworks,  and  mammoth 
bands?  Or  are  we  going  to  find  a  national  use  for  it? 
Is  there  to  be  a  real  distinction  between  buying  a  thing 
for  the  nation  and  buying  it  for  the  mob?  A  corre- 
spondent writes  to  us  suggesting  a  British  Folklore 
Museum.  This  would  be  even  better  than  the  Gaelic 
League,  on  which  Ireland  so  piously  congratulates  her- 
self. But  we  rather  doubt  if  British  enthusiasm  for 
British  folk-lore  runs  quite  so  high  as' ^90, 000.  Perhaps 
it  will,  after  all,  be  cup  finals. 

Were  we  to  think  no  more  that  the  laureate's  chair 
is  best  left  vacant  Robert  Bridges'  appointment 
would  persuade  us.  Mr.  Asquith  certainly  adds 
thereby  to  his  reputation  as  one  with  taste  for  what 
is  rare  in  scholarship  and  literary  feeling.  But  Dr. 
Bridge's  distinction  rather  emphasises  than  solves  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  perfect  laureate.  He  is  a  poet 
of  reclusion.     He  will  never  be  the  popular  voice. 

The  King  has  this  year  done  his  hardest  work  of  the 
royal  season  in  Lancashire.  His  tour,  regarded  quite 
simply  as  a  programme  of  necessary  functions,  is  an 
amazing  round  of  visits,  celebrations,  presentations, 
and  addresses.  The  King's  determination  to  be  fre- 
quently seen  in  Lancashire  is  a  happy  recognition  of 
the  historical  loyalty  of  the  County  Palatine.  For 
Lancashire  henceforth  the  King  is  Duke  of  Lancaster. 


THE   BALKAN  COLLAPSE. 

HOW  can  we  account  for  a  reversal  of  fortune 
verging  on  the  incredible?  First,  there  was  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarian  generals.  Their 
plan  was  conceived  on  audacious  lines.  A  small  Bulgar 
force  was  to  hold  the  Greeks  and  keep  them  apart  from 
the  Serbs  ;  a  larger  force  was  to  turn  the  Serbs  out  of 
their  entrenchments  in  Macedonia  ;  and  then  an  army 
brought  from  Chatalja  and  concentrated  at  Kustendil 
was  to  be  thrust  between  the  beaten  Serbs  and  their 
capital.  The  preliminary  movements  failed,  as  they 
were  almost  bound  to  fail,  considering  the  advantages 
of  the  Greeks  in  numbers  and  of  the  Serbs  in  position, 
and  the  main  attack  was  never  delivered  at  all.  The 
preparations  for  it  were  delayed  because  the  politicians 
objected,  and  the  politicians  were  right.  The  generals 
forgot  Rumania.  They  may  have  thought  that  the 
Rumanians  would  be  satisfied  with  the  strip  of  territory 
secured  to  them  by  arbitration.  They  may  have 
thought  that  Rumania  would  not  act  in  opposition  to 
the  advice  of  Austria,  her  firm  friend  for  thirty-five 
years.  Perhaps  what  finally  decided  them  was  the  fear 
that  they  could  not  hold  their  troops.  To  keep  the 
Bulgarian  peasant  posted  over  against  the  conquered 
enemy  at  Chatalja  is  one  thing  ;  to  bring  him  into  the 
heart  of  his  own  country  and  bid  him  wait  events  while 
his  harvest  rotted  around  him,  quite  another.  Who 
can  blame  the  Bulgar  if  he  insisted  on  being  led  to 
battle  or  allowed  to  go  home? 

Be  the  causes  what  they  may,  the  Bulgarian  collapse 
is  complete,  and  a  peace  of  necessity  seems  imminent. 
No  doubt  its  outlines  will  be  settled  on  the  battlefield. 
The  lines  of  a  Serbo-Bulgar  treaty  suggest  themselves. 
Servia  has  shown  herself  strong  enough  to  hold  the  terri- 
tory which  the  dishonoured  treaty  laid  her  under  pledge 
to  give  up,  and  the  new  frontier  is  roughly  traced  by  the 
position  of  her  armies.  Rumania,  once  satisfied  that 
Bulgaria  cannot  become  a  Balkan  Prussia,  may  well  be 
content  to  receive  what  she  has  grabbed.  It  is  from 
Greece  that  trouble  is  to  be  feared.  The  Greeks  have 
won  successes  against  inferior  numbers.  Holding  the 
Bulgarian  to  be  as  bad  as  the  Turk,  they  are  demanding 
that  the  Greeks  of  Thrace  who  will  pass  under  Bul- 
garian rule  shall  continue  to  enjoy  such  guarantees  as 
the  capitulations  offered.  The  demand  is  one  which  the 
Greeks  cannot  enforce  if  their  present  allies  come  to 
terms  with  Sofia,  and  M.  Venezelos  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  amazingly  good  terms  which  a  lucky  turn 
enables  his  country  to  secure.  But  in  this  con- 
nexion there  is  also  a  chance  for  the  discredited 
Conference  of  Ambassadors.  If  the  Powers  will 
only  take  the  situation  in  hand  while  there  is  yet 
time  they  can  draw  up  the  lines  of  a  Graeco-Bulgar 
treaty  and  compel  the  Greeks  to  accept  it  under  pain 
of  losing  the  AZgean  Islands.  The  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  is  probable  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  entirely  free  from  principle  and  thus  harmonises 
with  Sir  Edward  Grey's  previous  conduct.  "We  are 
stronger  than  you  are,  and  therefore  you  must  do  what 
we  tell  you  "  is  what  the  Powers  have  already  said  to 
the  Serbs  and  the  Montenegrins.  Why  should  they  not 
say  the  same  to  the  Greeks?  The  only  reason  against 
it  is  that  Italy  would  have  to  give  up  in  reality  territory 
which  she  has  pledged  herself  to  give  up  by  treaty — 
and  treaties  count  for  so  little  in  these  days.  On  the 
other  hand — and  this  is  our  second  reason — by  using 
the  Islands  as  a  weapon  against  Greece  the  Concert 
of  Europe  will  secure  a  voice  in  the  settlement,  and  not 
leave  Russia  all  the  credit  that  accrues  to  peace-makers. 
Now  the  aim  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  is  to  preserve 
itself,  as  the  British  Foreign  Minister  shamelessly 
admitted  last  week,  and  it  only  preserves  itself  so  long 
as  it  prevents  any  one  of  its  members  from  carrying 
out  a  strong  national  policy  of  the  kind  that  Russia  is 
now  pursuing. 

The  dominating  position  now  held  by  Russia  is  the 
corollary  of  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria.  Austria  sup- 
ported Bulgaria,  and  Europe  under  Britain's  leadership 
supported  Austria.  The  Bulgarian  blunder  has  non- 
plussed both,  and  Russia  is  left  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
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of  her  reluctant  consent  to  what  is  called  with  dull 
irony  the  Albanian  settlement.  What  is  surprising  is 
that  Austria  should  keep  so  quiet.  With  her  millions 
of  unruly  Serbs  a  peace  which  aggrandises  Servia  is  a 
menace  to  her  security.  Count  Berchtold's  critics  are 
making  the  most  of  this  point,  but  in  Austrian  diplo- 
macy he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last.  When  the  first 
war  broke  out  the  critics  urged  that  Austrian  troops 
should  reoccupy  the  Sanjak.  But  Vienna  knew  its 
business.  Holding  that  the  exclusion  of  Servia  from 
the  Adriatic  was  of  greater  moment  than  the  possession 
of  the  Sanjak,  Vienna  bided  her  time,  and  when  the 
crisis  came  got  her  way  as  a  reward  for  her  previous 
patience.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Austrians  still  mean 
to  say  a  word  before  a  Balkan  peace  is  finally  concluded 
under  Russian  auspices,  and  that  Count  Berchtold  is 
refraining  now  that  he  may  act  with  greater  effect  later 
on.  But  it  is  also  probable  that  Austria  is  not  at  the 
moment  in  a  position  to  challenge  Russia.  Her  policy 
must  have  been  crippled  by  the  treachery  of  Colonel 
Redl.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  Austrian  General 
Staff  found  out  that  its  mobilisation  plans  had  been 
betrayed  to  the  S.  Petersburg  War  Office.  That  is  a 
serious  matter.  The  success  of  a  modern  campaign 
depends  on  the  smooth  working  of  the  mobilisation 
scheme.  Austria  now  knows  that  her  old  scheme  can- 
not wrork  smoothly,  and  a  new  one  is  not  to  be  devised 
at  a  moment's  notice.  If  Count  Berchtold  has  been 
told  that  the  army  cannot  fight  for  another  six  months, 
hard  necessity  may  be  upon  him  to  accept  developments 
hostile  to  his  country's  interest. 

If  Austria  is  powerless  and  Bulgaria  beaten  and  the 
Concert  able  to  put  pressure  on  Greece,  the  chances  of 
peace  seem  sure.    The  average  Englishman  who  has 
long  since  lost  all  the  little  interest  he  ever  took  in 
Balkan  affairs  will  feel  relieved  when  a  treaty  is  signed, 
and  will  tolerate  the  compliments  which  obsequious 
Radicals  will  shower  upon  Sir   Edward  Grey  for  his 
success  in  avoiding  a  European  war.    Let  us  therefore 
make  it  clear  by  anticipation  that  the  new  peace  will  not 
be  a  stable  peace.     An  arrangement  which  gives  to 
Servia  territory  with  Bulgar  inhabitants  and  to  Greece 
territory  earmarked  for  Bulgaria  since  S.  Stefano  can 
only  endure  if  the  circumstances  which  produced  it 
themselves    endure.      Of    that    there    is    no  pro- 
spect.     It   is   remarkable   that   Bulgaria,   which  has 
hitherto  not  missed  a  point  in  the  diplomatic  game, 
should  find  all  her  neighbours  combined  against  her. 
It  is  incredible  that  King  Ferdinand  should  ever  allow 
the  position  to  recur.     He  will  set  himself  to  dissolve 
the  present  combination,  and  it  cannot  take  him  long 
to  succeed.    A  union  of  Greek  and  Rumanian,  Serb 
and  Turk,  wears  no  permanent  aspect.     Once  the  allies 
of  the  moment  have  shared  their  loot  we  shall  find  the 
three  Balkan  States — for  Montenegro  is  negligible — 
squabbling  and  intriguing  as  before,  and  Turkey  play- 
ing off  one  against  the  other,  as  she  used  to  play  off  the 
Great  Powers.    That  is  a  game  in  which  Bulgaria  will 
know  how  to  take  a  hand.     Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  next 
crisis  will  find   Bulgaria  supported  by  either  of  the 
two  Great  Powers  principally  concerned.    As  things  are 
now  Austria,  even  if  free  to  act,  could  not  back  either 
Bulgaria  or  Rumania  without  estranging  the  other,  and 
is  thus  a  broken  reed  ;  while  Russia  is  offended  at  the 
trick  played  on  her  by  the  Bulgarian  acceptance  of  the 
Tsar's  telegram  after  distorting  its  meaning.  For 
once,  then,  the  two  Great  Powers  are  agreed  in  leaving 
Bulgaria  alone,  but  their  rivalry  is  too  keen  for  them 
to  agree  long  about  any  point  in  Balkan  politics.  Here 
too  we  shall  return  to  the  old  situation.     The  Balkan 
States,  their  increase  in  size  more  than  set  off  by  their 
losses  in  men  and  money,  will  again  be  pawns  in  a 
greater  game.    Such  is  the  irony  of  history.  Since 
Mr.  Gladstone  worked  England  into  a  passion  during 
the  'seventies,    British    Liberals    have    anticipated  a 
Balkan  millennium  When  once  the  Turk  was  out  of  Mace- 
donia.   The  Turk  has  gone  now,  and  a  Liberal  Foreign 
Secretary  has  presided  over  his  going,  with  the  result 
that  everything  is  as  it  was,  atrocities  and  all. 


BEFORE  OR  AFTER? 

r  I  '  HE  Lords  very  rightly  were  not  concerned  in  the 
Home  Rule  debate  this  week  with  details,  hardly 
with  the  merits,  of  the  Bill.     It  is  idle  to  discuss  the 
details  of  a  Bill  that  cannot  be  amended  ;  it  is  super- 
fluous to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  Bill  on  which  every- 
body's mind  was  made  up,  both  without  and  within. 
The  Lords,  on  both  sides,  went  straight  to  the  question 
both  formally  and  really  in  issue.    Do  the  Government 
mean  to  go  to  the  country  before  or  after  they  have 
passed  the  Home  Rule  Bill?  Lord  Lansdowne's  amend- 
ment demanded  that  they  should   go  to  the  country 
before.    The  demand  is  peculiarly  pertinent  and  justi- 
fiable because  the  Government  rest  their  case  for  Home 
Rule,  and  have  done  so  throughout  all  the  discussion,  on 
one  ground  alone,  a  ground  which  does  not  go  to  merits 
at  all — that  the  majority  of  the  electors  desire  it.  True, 
in  this  debate  Lord  Loreburn  was  eloquent  on  the  injury 
to    Parliament    arising    from    the    paralysis    of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  has  degenerated  from  an 
independent  legislative  body  into  a  machine  for  keeping 
a  particular  Ministry  in  power  (or  turning  it  out,  he 
might  have  added).     This  unhappy  state   of  things 
seems  to  have  come  on  Lord  Loreburn  as  a  shock  and 
a  surprise,  though  most  political  observers  outside  have 
been  aware  of  it  for  years.    This  evil  Lord  Loreburn 
attributes  to  the  excessive  burden  of  House  of  Commons 
work,  which  he  says  can  be  relieved  only  by  Home 
Rule  all  round.    His  diagnosis  of  the  disease  we  admit, 
but  we  do  not  admit  the  cause  he  assigns  for  it,  still 
less  his  remedy.    But  in  any  case  it  is  impossible  to 
take  seriously  the  idea  of  a  Federal  constitution  when 
this  Bill,  which  is  to  be  its  beginning,  violates  most 
Federal  essentials.    The  whole  notion  is  fantastic,  but 
the  proposal  to  give  one  member — not  the  predominant 
one — a  start  and  advantage  over  all  the  other  members 
of  the  proposed  Federation  puts  it  out  of  court  alto- 
gether.      Nobody    took    this    federal    business  very 
seriously  ;  few,  in  fact,  talked  of  it  at  all.    It  was  felt 
that  it  was  not  a  living  argument  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
Lord  Grey,  for  instance,  believes  in  a  federal  plan,  but 
will  not  hear  of  this  Bill.    As  we  said  before,  the  case 
for  the  Bill  came  down  to  one  thing  and  one  thing  only 
— the  majority  of  the  electors  want  it.     It  is  sometimes 
put   in    a   different   way  :    the   majority  of   the  Irish 
people  persistently  demand  it  and  have  done  so  for  very 
many  years.     But  the  Constitution  knows  nothing  of 
Irish  electors  or  Irish  opinion  ;  the  only  majority  it 
knows  is  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    If  the  majority  of  the  Irish  electors  went  on 
demanding  Home  Rule  till  domesday,  but  could  not  get 
a  majority  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  agree  with  them, 
even  the  present  Government  would  admit  that  there 
was  no  constitutional  case  for  Home  Rule.  Naturally, 
for  though  we  hear  much  of  an  Irish  Parliament  for 
Irish  affairs  and  "  the  right  to   manage    their  own 
business  ",     these    are    fallacious    phrases.  Home 
Rule    concerns    the    rest    of    the    kingdom  closely 
as  well  as  Ireland.      It  cannot  be  granted  without 
vastly    affecting    England,     Scotland,    and  Wales. 
If    it    is    merely     an    Irish    matter,    why    all  the 
elaborate  precautions  in  the  Bill  to  maintain  the  supre- 
macy of  the  British  Parliament?    Obviously,  Home 
Rule  is  a  matter  for  the  whole  electorate  of  the  king- 
dom.    If,  therefore,  the  whole  argument  for  the  Bill  is 
that  "  the  democracy  "  demand  it — and  no  other  argu- 
ment is  put  forward — the  one  essential  thing  must  be  to 
find  out  whether  in  fact  they  do  demand  it.     We  are  not 
very  much  interested  in  the  eternal  discussion  whether 
in  December  1910  the  country  was  thinking  of  Home 
Rule  or  not.    It  was  at  any  rate  thinking  first  of  the 
Lords  question.     But  even  if  it  did,  and  realised  that 
Home  Rule  must  follow  the  passing  of  the  Parliament 
Bill  and  was  willing  to  take  its  chance,  are  the  Govern- 
ment content  to  rest  their  authority  for  this  great  con- 
stitutional change  on  a  constitutional  formality?  We 
no  not  deny  that  technically,  so  long  as  a  Ministry  can 
command  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
is  nothing  constitutionally  irregular  in  their  holding  on 
to  office,  though  it  may  be  flagrantly  immoral.    In  the 
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present  instance,  to  pass  Home  Rule  without  a  general 
election  would  be  flagrantly  immoral.  They  say  that 
Home  Rule  must  be  brought  about  because  the  electors 
demand  it,  and  in  democratic  conditions  that  settles  the 
matter.  You  cannot  go  behind  the  majority,  right  or 
wrong.  We  believe  this  is  as  good  democratic  doctrine 
as  it  is  villainously  bad  statesmanship.  But  at  any  rate 
it  does  demand  certain  knowledge,  or  as  near  certain 
as  possible,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  do  want  the 
particular  thing  in  hand.  Is  there  any  certainty  that 
the  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom 
want  Home  Rule;  and,  il  they  do,  is  it  certain  they 
want  this  Hill?  Can  any  Minister  say  he  is  absolutely 
Confident  thai  tin1  majority  of  the  people  would  vote 
for  this  Rill?  The  Government  take  refuge  in  last 
election.  Rut  are  they  going  to  pretend  that  popular 
opinion — assuming  it  w  as  in  tax  our  of  Home  Rule  in 
1910 — never  changes  in  three  years?  Is  a  record  of 
popular  opinion  in  one  year  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
the  same  three  years  afterwards?  In  fact  we  know 
that  the  result  of  one  election,  instead  of  being  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  next  will  go  the  same  way,  is  rather 
a  presumption  of  the  opposite.  Even  as  a  mere  sport- 
ing chance  it  is  probable  the  people  would  now  vote 
against  Home  Rule;  even  if  there  were  no  guides  to  go 
by  in  the  way  of  by-elections,  though  there  have  been 
many,  of  which  the  trend  is  all  against  this  Home  Rule 
Government.  So  that  it  comes  to  this.  If  Home  Rule 
is  passed  without  an  election,  the  Government  will  be 
carrying  a  measure  the  case  for  which  they  rest  w  holly 
on  having  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  electors 
without  know  ing  whether  they  have  that  majority,  but 
having  very  good  reason  at  least  seriously  to  doubt  it. 
That  is  a  profoundly  immoral  thing  to  do,  and  in 
democrats  hardly  short  of  blasphemous. 

For  it  is  easy  for  the  Government  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  people  of  this  country  w  ant  their  Home  Rule  Bill. 
A  General  Election — according  to  their  own  view — will 
serve.  They  do  not  believe  in  a  particular  mandate  ; 
they  are  content  with  a  general  verdict  in  their  favour. 
Then  let  it  be  a  General  Election.  But  some  of 
their  friends  apologise  that  they  cannot  put  their  trust 
in  a  General  Election  ;  for  that  might  be  decided  against 
them — as  certain  by-elections — on  the  Insurance  Act  or 
Marconi  deals.  Then  let  it  be  a  Referendum  on  Home 
Rule.  We  are  content  either  way.  But  Ministers 
fight  shy  of  both  alike.  Of  course,  they  do  not  want 
to  know  what  the  country  thinks.  Thev  are  afraid,  or 
rather  are  pretty  sure,  it  is  against  them.  After  all, 
they  passed  the  Parliament  Bill  with  the  precise  object 
of  being  able  to  avoid  a  popular  judgment  on  Home 
Rule  :  so  it  is  not  very  strange  they  shrink  from  election 
and  referendum  alike.  It  is  not  strange,  but  it  is 
grossly  immoral,  which  also  in  them  is  not  strange. 
But  it  appears,  if  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  anything 
said  by  Lord  Ashby  S.  Ledgers — Ivor  Guest — that  there 
is  some  idea  of  having  an  election  in  the  little  while — 
not  golden — between  the  passing  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
and  its  coming  into  force.  This  would  discharge  their 
obligation  to  Mr.  Redmond  and  leave  the  Unionists — 
in  the  probability  of  their  coming  into  power — the  diffi- 
cult job  of  repealing  the  Act  a  few  weeks  after  it  had 
been  passed.  Above  all,  it  would  get  the  Government 
off  the  penalty  of  dealing  with  Unionist  Ulster. 
They  would,  indeed,  very  nearly  have  it  both  ways. 
It  would  be  a  mean,  to  speak  plainly,  a  dirty  trick  ; 
indeed  it  has  so  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Government's  tactics  that — on  internal  evidence,  not 
for  what  Lord  Ashby  S.  Ledgers  says — we  think  it 
probable  they  will  do  this.  They  will  pass  Home  Rule 
and  shirk  the  results.  They  will  light  the  squib  and 
run  away  before  the  explosion.  It  is  cheating  the 
country,  for  the  country  should  be  consulted  as  to  what 
shall  be  done,  not  asked  for  its  opinion  on  what  has 
been  done. 

We  trust  that  Ministers  have  read — as  well  as  heard 
— marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  Lord 
Curzon's  really  magnificent  speech  in  this  debate.  Are 
they  after  that  going  to  risk  firing  a  train  which  if  it 
starts  in  Ulster  will  not  end  in  Ireland?  Assuredly  the 
Government  will  be  consumed  in  the  blaze,  but  unfor- 


tunately with  the  chaff  much  grain  would  perish  too. 
It  is  vain  for  Lord  Morley  to  tell  us  we  shall  not  get 
on  with  Orangemen.  To  English  Unionists  Home  Rule 
is  no  matter  of  orange  or  green  :  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  ol  the  British  Empire.  In  their 
claim  this  time  the  Orangemen  are  right;  and  English 
Unionists  will  fight  with  them  as  with  any  others  who 
are  against  Home  Rule. 


"  OILY  GAMMON/' 

w  O  we  are  to  have  oil  fuel,  and  the  shortage  of  the 
»»-»  three  Canadian  ships  has  been  made  good  for 
the  time  being.  Therefore  we  can  all  sleep  safely  in 
our  beds.  Thus  coos  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  tame  press 
cackles  after  him.  We  are  not  satisfied  on  either  head. 
First  in  this  oil  question  lurks  a  new  danger.  It 
was  understood  that  in  speed  and  armour  British  and 
German  ships  were  about  on  a  level,  that  the  decisive 
factor  was  the  gun,  and  that  in  offensive  gun  power 
British  ships  wire  well  ahead  of  German  ships  of  the 
same  date.  But  it  is  now  admitted  that  motive  power 
also  counts.  An  oil-driven  ship  is  better  than  a  coal- 
driven  ship.  It  has  a  margin  in  its  favour  which  it 
can  use  in  speed,  in  radius  of  action,  or  in  offensive 
armament.  Hut  lor  us,  says  Mr.  Churchill,  the  coal- 
driven  battleship  is  a  necessity  for  a  long  while  yet. 
W  e  are  ahead  in  gun-power,  and  il  we  increase  speed 
we  drive  the  coal-driven  Dreadnoughts  out  of  our  fight- 
ing line.  Hut  does  the  same  argument  apply  to  an 
enemy?  On  Mr.  Churchill's  own  case,  it  would  pay 
the  Germans  to  build  oil-driven  battleships  and  to  use 
them  along  with  their  fast  battle-cruisers  to  cover  a 
raiding  force  while  their  slower  Dreadnoughts  held  the 
attention  of  the  British  fleet.  Does  the  argument  even 
cover  all  our  own  needs?  Mr.  Churchill's  own  fast 
battleship  division  shows  that  it  does  not.  The 
Admiralty  admits  that  for  the  Gibraltar  Squadron, 
which  must  be  ready  to  show  itself  in  any  corner  of  the 
Mediterranean  where  it  may  be  wanted,  or  to  return 
to  the  North  Sea  in  the  minimum  time  in  case  of  need, 
the  extra  speed  that  oil  can  give  would  be  of  infinite 
value.  Mr.  Churchill's  oil  doctrine  does  not  cover  the 
Mediterranean. 

Nor  is  he  more  comprehensive  when  he  comes 
to  construction.  We  are  to  replace  the  three 
Canadian  ships  by  laying  down  at  once  three  of  our 
own  which  would  otherwise  not  have  been  begun  until 
next  year.  Very  good,  but  we  cannot  count  the  three 
ships  over  twice.  The  position  is  that  we  have  got 
the  Canadian  ships  reckoned  on  for  the  Gibraltar 
Squadron  but  have  crossed  off  the  ships  we  were  pre- 
pared to  build  ourselves.  We  are  all  right,  that  is,  for 
the  autumn  of  1915,  but  all  wrong  for  the  spring  of 
1916.  Mr.  Churchill  gets  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
leaving  himself  free  to  put  the  three  missing  ships  into 
next  year's  naval  programme.  Out  of  kindness  to 
Mr.  George's  Budget,  he  prefers  a  heavy  estimate 
next  year  to  a  supplementary  estimate  this.  The 
Budget  leaves  no  margin,  but  by  giving  due  warning 
now  he  can  hope  for  the  necessary  revenue  in  1914. 
Why,  then,  could  not  Mr.  Churchill  say  in  so 
many  words  that  the  three  missing  ships  are  to 
be  supplied  in  the  next  estimates?  Doubtless 
because  he  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  new 
Austrian  and  Italian  naval  programmes  will  be 
fully  carried  through  or  not.  Both  Powers  are  living 
in  critical  times,  both  may  be  put  to  heavy  expenditure 
if  the  Albanian  difficulty  grows  more  serious,  and  both 
may  finally  decide  to  save  money  on  their  navies.  To 
some  Mr.  Churchill's  waiting  policy  may  appear  a 
prudent  economy.  In  our  view  it  is  hazardous  cheese- 
paring. Here  are  we,  an  island  Empire  whose  whole 
life  depends  on  the  Navy,  halting  whether  we  shall 
lay  down  three  necessary  ships  just  before  or  just 
after  the  close  of  the  current  financial  year.  Nobody 
can  say  what  will  be  happening  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  spring  of  1916.  If  things  go  well  Mr.  Churchill 
will  have  brought  off  his  game  ;  if  they  go  badly  he 
will  or  certainly  should  be  strung  up  at  a  lamp-post. 
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The  risks  are  so  huge  and  the  gain  so  tiny  that  no  First 
Lord  ought  to  run  them. 

But  we  go  further.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Lee  that  the 
three  extra  ships  are  too  few.  We  are  totting  up 
figures  and  nervously  comparing  dates  simply  because 
our  Mediterranean  standard  has  never  been  laid  down. 
Either  we  are  a  Mediterranean  Power  or  we  are  not. 
II  we  are  not — and  a  fleet  at  Gibraltar  certain  to  be 
recalled  to  the  North  Sea  in  the  event  of  trouble  with 
Germany  does  not  count  in  Mediterranean  politics — let 
us  be  told  the  exact  war  value  of  our  entente  with 
France.  We  know  what  France  stands  to  gain  from 
(he  entente  with  England.  She  gains  the  protection  of 
her  northern  coasts,  the  destruction  of  her  enemy's  sea- 
borne trade,  and  the  possible  help  of  160,000  British 
troops.  What  is  our  corresponding  gain?  Apparently 
we  look  to  the  French  fleet  to  guard  the  road  to  India 
and  the  merchandise  travelling  along  it.  It  is  a  vain 
hope,  for  when  France  is  at  grips  with  Germany  her 
fleet's  first  business  will  be  to  cover  the  transport  of 
troops  from  Africa.  If  we  are  a  Mediterranean  Power, 
where  is  our  Mediterranean  Fleet?  Once  more,  it  is 
no  use  talking  of  the  five  ships  to  be  stationed  at 
Gibraltar.  Those  ships  may  be  available  in  Southern 
waters  or  they  may  not,  but  what  we  want  is  a  true 
Mediterranean  Fleet  not  intended  to  be  used  elsewhere. 
When  we  have  got  it  we  shall  have  something  to  make 
our  friendship  worth  a  Mediterranean  Power's  accept- 
ance. But  we  shall  never  get  it  until  we  have  a 
Mediterranean  standard.  We  have  a  North  Sea  stan- 
dard. Whether  it  is  adequate  is  not  now  the  question  ; 
at  least  the  nation  can  see  that  it  is  maintained.  But 
we  have  no  Mediterranean  standard,  we  have  only 
vague  and  cloudy  references  to  the  obvious  point  that  our 
construction  depends  on  the  programme  of  other  States, 
and  the  nation  is  left  to  guess  at  Mediterranean  policy 
in  the  dark.  Yet  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean may  be  the  decisive  factor  in  the  next  war. 
There  is  not  another  people  in  Europe  who  could  be 
treated  like  this.  The  conscript  nations  know  to  the 
last  man  what  defence  means  in  practice,  and  insist 
lhat  their  Ministers  shall  speak  the  truth.  Only  the 
free  Briton  is  hoodwinked. 


THE  POET  LAUREATE. 

TF  the  office  of  Court  minstrel,  which  has  been  held 
*  by  such  a  curious  assortment  of  singers  since  the 
days  of  Blondel,  could  have  been  allowed  to  lapse 
quietly,  we  should  have  been  most  content ;  but  the 
appointment  of  Robert  Bridges  to  the  post  held  by  the 
successor  of  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth  is  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made  in  the  circumstances.  We 
do  not  give  him  the  "  Mr.  "  that  strangers  use,  nor 
the  "Dr."  of  the  journals  that  recognise  only  his 
"  D.Litt.";  we  employ  the  term  by  which  he  is  affec- 
tionately known  to  those  in  the  city  of  dreaming  spires 
who  turn  their  gaze  towards  the  heights  of  Boar's  Hill. 
When  Mr.  Austin  was  appointed,  the  academic 
world  asked  who  he  was  ;  now  the  position  is  reversed, 
and  the  journalists'  world —  vastly  increased  since  then— 
is  asking  who  is  this  new  man  Bridges.  He  is  not  a 
made  poet.  He  is  a  born  poet.  And  his  real  title  is 
proved  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  our  other  poets,  on 
whom  he  has  for  years  exercised  an  influence  that 
thev  are  glad  to  acknowledge. 

However,  if  he  were  only  a  poets'  poet,  we  might 
criticise  the  appointment,  which  from  its  very  publicity 
is  bound  to  increase  the  number  of  his  readers.  As  it 
is,  the  ordinary  reader  of  intelligence  who  happens  not 
to  have  read  Bridges  previously  will  find  in  him  a  real 
poet  and  a  remarkable  artist ;  and  it  is  upon  the  latter 
that  we  lay  most  stress  in  the  present  state  of  English 
letters — especially  English  poetry.  To  put  it  collo- 
quially, our  native  poetry  suffered  a  "  slump  "  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Victoria,  and  has  recently  made  a 
remarkable  recovery ;  but  there  is  evidence  on  all  sides 
of  the  need  for  insisting  that  poetry  is  an  art,  and  that, 
as  such,  while  the  whole  cannot  be  taught,  the  rudi- 
ments must  be  learned.    Robert  Bridges  is  not  only  a 
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poet  but  a  scholar  in  poetry  too.  It  is  an  accident,  but 
a  happy  one,  that  he  should  be  also  a  musician.  His 
gifts  combine  to  produce  in  him  what  is  called  "  an 
ear  " — whether  for  music  or  poetry  or  for  the  fine  art 
which  is  both  ;  and  a  poet,  although  studies  in  prosodv 
are  as  a  rule  the  last  things  that  he  ever  reads,  does 
appreciate  the  evidences  of  "an  ear  "  in  another  poet. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  the  rhythmical  experiments 
of  some  of  our  younger  poets  could  be  directly  traced 
to  their  reading  of  Robert  Bridges.  Certainly  his  most 
characteristic  poems,  such  as  "  Whither,  O  splendid 
ship",  "The  Downs",  and  "On  a  Dead  Child", 
have  already  been  thrust  upon  the  attention  of  the  rising 
generation  by  our  most  recent  anthologists,  and  each  is 
a  lesson  in  rhythm. 

His  poetic  dramas  will  probably  never  be  as  much 
appreciated  as  his  lyrical  and  elegiac  work,  though  all 
betray  classical  inspiration.  Some  of  his  longer  works, 
such  as  "  Eros  and  Psyche",  occasionally  suggest  the 
curious  felicities  of  epic  poetry,  even  to  the  happy  cata- 
logues of  proper  names.  Titles  such  as  this  and 
"  Nero  ",  "  The  Return  of  Ulysses  ",  "  Prometheus  ", 
and  "Achilles  in  Scyros "  indicate  his  preoccupation 
with  the  classics  ;  but  that  he  can  excel  in  poems  drawn 
from  a  pure  English  fount  is  shown  in  many  lyrics  of 
the  countryside.  In  prose  he  has  published  little,  but  all 
is  extremely  valuable  ;  we  may  mention  in  particular  the 
study  of  Milton's  prosody,  the  brilliant  criticism  of 
Keats  prefixed  to  the  "  Muses'  Library  "  edition,  several 
essays  on  prosody  and  the  use  of  classical  metres  such 
as  the  hexameter  in  English,  and  a  finely-written  essay 
on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Audience  ",  a  study  of  Shake- 
speare's weak  moments,  which  is  attached  to  the  ten- 
volume  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works  printed  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  In  short,  his  whole  work  is  that 
of  a  scholar  gifted  with  a  poet's  imagination  and  a 
musician's  ear ;  and  were  he  never  to  write  another  line, 
his  extant  work  would  more  than  suffice  to  give  lustre 
lo  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate. 


THE  CITY. 

A  VERY  marked  improvement  has  occurred  in  the 
monetary  situation  this  week.  Not  only  is  the 
supply  of  money  gaining  on  the  demand,  but  it  is  now 
hoped  that  gold  will  be  received  from  Brazil,  and  pos- 
sibly from  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  At  the  same  time 
the  fact  that  the  Continental  exchanges  have  moved  in 
favour  of  this  country  suggests  that  the  Bank's  stock 
of  gold  will  be  increased  by  the  receipt  of  bullion  from 
South  Africa.  In  other  words,  the  world-wide  compe- 
tition for  gold  seems  to  have  ceased  for  a  time,  and 
that  will  enable  the  Bank  of  England  to  replenish  its 
reserves,  which  are  about  ^3,000,000  lower  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Bank  rate 
is  1^  per  cent,  higher.  It  is  now  confidently  hoped  that 
the  severe  autumn  stringency  in  the  money  market 
which  w7as  feared  a  few  weeks  ago  will  be  avoided. 

The  brighter  money  outlook  has  permitted  more 
optimistic  views  of  the  Stock  market  situation,  and 
whereas  prices  recently  were  being  automatically 
marked  down,  this  week  they  have  been  automatically 
written  up.  There  has  been  a  small  amount  of  buying 
in  the  form  mainly  of  bear  covering,  investment  demand 
being-  very  scanty.  The  rise  in  quotations  was  often 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand,  because  dealers 
are  strongly  disinclined  to  sell  stock  at  current  prices 
with  the  financial  barometer  pointing  to  "  fair  ".  The 
majority  of  jobbers  in  the  "  House  "  have  serious  losses 
on  their  books  at  present  prices,  and  while  they  do  not 
want  to  buy  more  stock  at  the  current  low  level,  being 
probably  overloaded  already,  they  are  almost  equally 
averse  from  giving  the  investing  public  too  much  advan- 
tage. Consequently  business  is  extremely  dull.  The 
public  is  not  sufficiently  pleased  with  the  general  situa- 
tion to  rush  in  and  buy  stocks  ;  investors  are  merely 
nibbling  here  and  there.  When  prices  react  and  when 
there  is  a  sudden  set-back  such  as  occurred  in  the  new 
Chinese  loan  this  week  they  stand  aside  until  the  posi- 
tion becomes  clear.      The  prolonged   depression  is 
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almost  unprecedented.  In  nearly  every  department 
excellent  bargains  may  be  obtained  ;  indeed,  it  seems 
that  investors  have  so  much  to  choose  from  they  can- 
not make  Up  their  minds  ;  but  no  activity  can  be 
expected  until  peace  is  restored  in  the  Balkans. 

Some  uncertainty  is  now  felt  in  regard  to  the  forth- 
coming Home  Railway  dividends.  It  is  feared  that  as 
these  will  be  purely  interim  payments  the  directors  may 
adopt  a  very  conservative  policy.  The  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  2A  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half-year  on 
the  District  Railway  second  preference  Stock  was  in 
accordance  with  expectations,  comparing  with  2  per 
cent,  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1912. 

Canadian  Pacifies  are  a  much  steadier  market,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  forced  liquidation  has  ceased.  A  sur- 
prise was  provided  for  Grand  Trunk  stockholders  in  the 
announcement  of  an  issue  of  1,500,000  of  5  per  cent, 
five-year  equipment  notes  at  98.  The  company  is  short 
ol  equipment,  especially  since  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
line  started  working  and  took  over  its  rolling  stock. 
Considerable  sums  have  been  spent  each  half-year  in 
hiring  equipment,  and  the  new  issue  should  therefore 
lead  to  a  saving  in  expenses. 

Wall  Street  advices  are  more  optimistic.  The 
threatened  railroad  strike  will  be  avoided  by  arbitra- 
tion, which,  however,  will  doubtless  mean  increased 
wages  bills.  Meanwhile,  business  in  New  York 
remains  on  the  smallest  possible  scale. 

In  the  Foreign  Railway  section  the  feature  is  the 
weakness  of  National  of  Mexico  securities,  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the  line  is  unable  to 
work  amicably  with  the  Government  and  has  again  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  Other  Mexican  Railway  stocks 
are  depressed  by  the  uncertain  political  situation  in  the 
Republic. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  board  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  encountered  some  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposals  for  raising  fresh  capital.  Sug- 
gestions were  made  for  the  postponement  of  the  issue 
or  for  the  reduction  of  the  amount  ;  but  the  chairman 
said  that  ^2,650,000  was  the  least  they  could  manage 
with,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  balance  of  ^2,350,000  w  ill 
be  offered  early  next  year. 

South  African  mining  shares  cannot  be  expected  to 
recover  until  the  threatened  railway  strike  has  been 
definitely  averted.  Johannesburg  depends  almost  daily 
on  the  railways  for  its  food  supplies,  and  if  these  were 
cut  off  the  native  labourers  on  the  Rand  would  have 
to  be  sent  to  their  homes,  which  wrould  cause  serious 
disturbance  in  the  gold-mining  industry.  For  the 
present  recruiting  of  native  labour  has  been  stopped. 

The  Rubber  share  market  remains  in  a  disheartened 
condition.  Oils  are  firm,  the  feature  being  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  Mexican  Eagles,  which  is  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  option  dealers  are  short  of  shares 
and  the  supply  is  limited. 

Associated  Portland  Cement  shares  have  been  in 
request  on  the  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  sub- 
sidiary British  Portland  Cement  Company,  indicating 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  trade  and  the  prospect 
of  a  5  per  cent,  dividend  for  the  parent  concern. 
Aerated  Bread  shares  have  developed  strength,  but  the 
rumours  of  amalgamation  with  J.  Lyons  and  Co. 
are  mere  speculation,  and  the  explanation  of  the  rise 
will  probably  be  found  in  increased  profits. 


THE  LONDON  SEASON. 
By  Filson  Young. 
TT  is  some  weeks  ago  now  since  those  scribes  whose 
singular  duty  it  is  to  chronicle  the  doings  of  the 
social  world  discovered  with  alarm  that  the  season  was 
about  to  "  collapse  ".  Here  was  a  pretty  how-do-you- 
do.  Rushing  hither  and  thither  in  the  commotion  of 
one  kind  or  another  which  is  their  element,  they  had 
observed  that  something  was  amiss  with  the  founda- 
tions of  their  world;  and  suddenly  discovering  that 
there  were  at  least  two  dates  in  July  on  which  no 
"  important  "  social  function  was  to  take  place,  they 
became  apprehensive  as  to  the  security  of  the  whole 


social  fabric,  and  brayed  out  their  fears  above  the 
general  uproar.  The  truth  was  that  they  had  deceived 
themselves.  The  art  of  making  a  fuss  about  things 
in  print,  of  creating  a  social  commotion  in  ink  and  type, 
had  been  cultivated  by  them  with  so  much  success,  that 
they  were  blinded,  like  the  squid,  by  their  own  dis- 
charges ;  and  the  season  was  half-way  through  before 
they  discovered  that  the  brilliancy  and  splendour  which 
they  had  been  so  busy  describing  had  not  existed  at  all, 
Save  in  their  own  otherwise  empty  heads.  So  long  ears 
were  pricked  forward,  and  loud  braving  voices  declared 
that  the  season  had  collapsed. 

Now  that  the  secret  is  out,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  consider  some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  what  is  called  the  London  season.  It  has 
certain  structural  features  in  which  there  is  little  change 
from  year  to  year.  The  public  part  of  it  consists  of 
certain  race  meetings,  operas,  flower  shows,  tourna- 
ments, and  charity  functions,  which  are  annual  fixtures, 
and  in  which  a  large  portion  of  society  is  concerned. 
These  things  occupy  the  newspapers,  and  are  the  occa- 
sion of  a  certain  amount  of  that  bustle,  spectacle,  and 
money-spending  of  which  the  commotion  of  social  life 
consists.  But  what  makes  a  season  really  memorable, 
and  gives  it  a  hall-mark  of  its  own  is  the  degree  of 
success  attained  in  quite  private  functions.  There  are 
a  dozen  houses  in  Mayfair  and  S.  James' — perhaps  half 
a  dozen — which  can  make  or  mar  a  season  from  this 
point  of  view,  by  giving  or  withholding  the  kind  of 
entertainment  in  which  the  many  circles  that  form 
London  society  may  touch  one  another  and  revolve 
round  the  same  sun.  Entertainments  of  this  kind  are 
purely  formal  and  not  intimate ;  and  they  are  rapidly 
falling  into  disfavour.  It  is  the  almost  total  absence 
of  them,  I  think,  which  has  made  the  season  this  year 
such  a  very  unbrilliant  affair.  Commotion  and  rush 
there  have  been  ;  but  they  have  been  undistinguished 
commotion,  and  rush  which  is  merely  the  normal  afflic- 
tion of  the  idle  world  raised  to  a  higher  point.  People 
are  becoming  more  and  more  shy  of  entertaining  on 
the  grand  and  formal  scale. 

One  reason  for  this  undoubtedly  is  that  society  is 
becoming  less  and  less  patient  of  formality  of  any  kind. 
In  its  clothes,  in  its  manners,  in  its  speech,  and  in  the 
things  which  really  amuse  it,  the  tendency  is  to  become 
more  free  and  easy,  more  impulsive,  more  impromptu. 
People  prefer  to  meet  in  small  gatherings  at  short 
notice,  and  do  w  hatever  amuses  them  most,  rather  than 
lix  a  distant  date  for  some  formal  function  which,  when 
it  comes,  will  be  voted  a  bore  and  a  nuisance.  More- 
over, entertaining,  even  on  a  grand  scale,  is  a  domestic 
affair  transacted  by  a  family  in  its  own  house.  And 
functions  in  which  a  family  unites  to  do  anything  at 
all  are  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  arrange. 
Different  members  of  the  family  have  their  different 
sets  of  friends  and  different  occupations  ;  they  are  not 
interested  in  the  same  things  or  the  same  people.  The 
greatly  increased  independence  of  young  people,  and 
the  highly  organised  machinery  which  exists  for  their 
separate  amusements,  has  made  it  difficult  to  get  them 
to  regard  family  functions  of  any  kind  at  all  seriously. 

But  there  is  another  reason.  Entertaining  in  the  way 
I  have  described  requires  hostesses  of  a  certain  age  and 
dignity,  and  with  a  social  gift  for  carrying  a  great  many 
people  in  their  minds,  and  keeping  in  touch  both  with 
the  new  and  old  inhabitants  of  the  social  world.  And 
people  like  this  are  disappearing.  What  happens  to 
them  I  do  not  know  ;  but  there  is  now  hardly  anyone 
in  London  old  enough  to  entertain  in  the  way  I  have 
described.  The  hostesses  grow  younger  and  younger. 
For  a  season  or  two,  when  their  daughters  come  out, 
they  unwillingly  play  the  part  of  the  fond  parent,  and 
stand  publicly  revealed  as  such  ;  but  once  the  daughters 
are  safely  married  they  revert  to  their  own  youthful 
condition,  cultivate  their  own  special  friends,  wear 
larger  and  larger  hats  and  smaller  and  smaller  dresses, 
and  remain  at  whatever  age  is  fashionable.  Just  at 
present  nearly  all  the  hostesses  in  London  are  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five;  and  people  whom  I  seem  to  re- 
member a  few  years  ago  as  kind  elderly  ladies  now 
look  at  me  coyly  from  under  large  shady  hats,  and 
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are  to  be  seen  with  some  special  faithful  male  friend  at 
operas  or  picture  shows,  thrilling-  once  again  to  the 
dawn  of  emotion,  and  discovering  anew  what  a  wonder- 
ful thing  life  is.  It  would  be  absurd  to  ask  such  people 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  staircase  for  four  hours,  saying 
the  right  and  tactful  thing  to  everybody.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  snatch  them  from  their  new-found  joys ; 
cruel  to  take  them  away  from  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence which  they  seem  to  be  tasting  for  the  first 
time,  and  require  dull,  domestic,  and  social  duties  of 
them.  You  see  one  of  them,  perhaps  at  the  wedding 
of  her  grandson,  and  it  is  remarked  how  beautiful  is 
her  devotion  and  fidelity  to  some  portly  Cabinet 
Minister.  "  Isn't  it  too  divine  the  way  she  has  stuck 
to  him — and  he  is  so  dull  ",  is  the  world's  comment 
upon  one  of  these  perennial  romances  ;  and  no  one  seems 
to  think  it  funny  or  even  at  all  unusual. 

This  total  refusal  to  grow  old  on  the  part  of  women 
in  society  cannot  but  have  its  effect  on  the  whole  social 
machinery,  and  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  changes 
that  have  been  observed  in  the  present  season.  In 
the  true  social  fabric  a  woman  at  a  certain  age  sinks 
her  individuality  and  becomes  the  centre  of  something, 
represents  something.  Now  people  represent  merely 
themselves  and  seem,  like  rival  tradesmen,  to  disclaim 
any  connection  with  anyone  else  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  every  one  for  himself  or  herself  in  society  nowa- 
days, and  Mrs.  Grundy  takes  the  hindmost.  Another 
reason  for  the  change  is  in  the  part  played  by  Royalty. 
The  King  and  Queen  have  shown  a  very  definite  con- 
ception of  where  their  own  social  duties  lie,  and  it  is 
not  the  conception  of  the  world  that  lives  entirely  for 
amusement.  There  is  something  extremely  significant 
in  the  thought  that  at  the  height  of  the  London  season 
they  were  engaged  in  that  marvellous  tour  in  Lanca- 
shire, shaking  hands  with  poor  old  labouring  men  and 
women  in  cottages,  and  learning  at  first  hand,  by  road 
and  river,  in  factory  and  cottage,  something  of  the  lives, 
not  of  the  upper  ten  thousand,  but  of  the  lower  twenty 
million.  And  the  fact  that  their  garden  party  this  year 
is  to  be  given,  not  to  the  people  of  social  importance, 
but  to  school  teachers,  is  also  significant  of  a  good  deal. 

Certainly  if  there  is  to  be  a  season  at  all,  the  more 
brilliant  and  interesting  it  can  be  made  the  better.  If 
its  only  obvious  result  is  that  it  takes  twenty  minutes 
to  drive  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Piccadilly  Circus, 
if  there  is  merely  to  be  an  increase  of  the  insane  rush 
and  exhaustion  without  pleasure,  it  is  apt  to  become  a 
very  considerable  nuisance.  The  truth  is  that  when 
people  lived  quietly  in  the  country  for  seven  months  in 
the  year  and  came  to  London  for  three,  there  was  some 
truly  social  result  of  the  London  season;  but  now, 
when  nobody  stays  anywhere  for  more  than  four  days, 
and  people  who  live  in  the  country  are  continually 
running  up  to  London,  and  people  who  live  in  London 
are  continually  rushing  down  to  the  country,  there  is 
very  little  sense  or  meaning  in  it  at  all. 


A  MORAL  VICTORY. 

By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

1V/T  Y  Aunt  Alexia,  whom  I  remember  vividly, 
iV1  though  she  died  more  than  forty  years  ago,  was 
a  type  of  the  Yorkshire  gentlewoman  now  long  extinct. 
Short,  and  dark-haired,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  point  of  starting  from  her  head,  she  had  a 
strong  and  wiry  moustache,  and  when  by  chance  she 
did  not  pull  it  out  a  growth  of  beard  upon  her  chin, 
which  used  to  make  me  shudder  when  as  a  boy  she 
kissed  me  and  they  grated  on  the  skin.  I  do  not  think 
this  outward,  visible  sign  of  masculine  interior  forces 
gave  her  much  trouble  or  annoyance,  for  she  would  say 
with  pride,  "  My  cousins  the  Fitzgibbons  all  have 
beards,  both  women  and  men  alike."  Family  pride  was 
a  strong  point  with  my  good  aunt,  as  she  was  nearly 
related  to  almost  all  the  county  families  of  Yorkshire, 
which  interparentage  a  Scottish  aunt  of  mine  used  to 
term  scornfully  in  speaking  of  her  "Alexia  and  her 
fatiguing  relatives  ".    She  always  dressed  in  black, 


carried  eternally  a  bag  embroidered  with  steel  beads, 
and  was  a  little  deaf,  but  never  used  a  trumpet,  saying 
that  nearly  all  her  Yorkshire  cousins  were  as  deaf  as 
she  was,  with  considerable  pride. 

She  was  a  Churchwoman,  not  because  of  any  special 
partiality  for  the  ritual  of  the  Church ;  but  be- 
cause, born  as  she  was  a  member  of  a  county  family, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  belong  to  any 
other  faith.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  a  rule,  were 
Churchmen,  unless  they  happened  either  to  be  eccentric 
in  their  tastes  or  Roman  Catholics.  The  latter  faith 
was,  as  it  were,  a  visitation  from  on  high  which  they 
had  inherited  from  birth,  in  the  same  way  as  a  hare- 
lip or  a  big  purple  blotch  on  one  side  of  their  face. 
To  be  eccentric  was  permissible  if  one  was  either  born 
a  Martin,  or  a  Fitzgibbon,  or  any  other  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  West  Riding,  such  as  a  Mundell  or  a 
Milton-Rounde.  A  gamekeeper  might  be  a  dissenter, 
but  not  a  coachman  or  a  butler,  for  it  was  painful  to 
sit  behind  a  man  who  was  not  properly  baptised,  or  to 
drink  wine  poured  out  by  one  who  did  not  walk  up 
the  church  on  a  Sunday  as  it  were  strewed  with  eggs. 

My  Aunt  Alexia,  either  by  reason  of  her  deafness 
or  descent,  had  a  hard  temper,  much  like  the  disposi- 
tion of  an  Airedale  terrier ;  in  fact  all  her  relations  said 
that  she  was  "  varmint  ",  a  term  which  in  their  mouths 
was  laudatory,  for  they  applied  it  indifferently  to  dogs 
and  horses,  animals  at  least  as  sacred  in  their  eyes  as 
was  the  cat  to  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  to  mankind. 
Still  she  was  kind-hearted,  though  brusque  and  mascu- 
line, and  not  without  a  vein  of  tenderness.  As  a  child 
I  stood  in  awe  of  her,  partly  on  account  of  her  exterior, 
partly  because  she  was  so  deaf ;  but  she  had  humour, 
a  gift  that  always  wins  the  confidence  of  children  in 
a  way  older  people  seldom  understand. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  this  lady,  a  pattern  of  pro- 
priety and  commonplace,  with  all  the  virtues  and  the 
failings  of  her  class,  her  strong  self-will  and  great 
austerity  of  face  and  bearing,  had  for  a  mate  a  man 
as  different  from  her  as  the  day  is  from  the  night,  or, 
as  she  would  have  said,  as  chalk  from  cheese,  in  her 
old-fashioned  speech. 

Born  in  a  military  prison  at  Verdun,  General  Hick- 
man Currie  had  grown  up,  not  only  speaking  French, 
but  quite  a  Frenchman  in  his  ideas  and  ways.  Short 
and  well-made,  he  must  have  been  in  youth  what  he 
called  "  un  joli  garcon  "  ;  but  in  the  days  when  I 
remember  him  he  was  a  wizened  little  man,  alert  and 
active,  and  with  a  chestnut  wig  that  could  have  taken 
nobody  in,  and  least  of  all  a  boy.  Well  over  seventy, 
I  remember  him  rolling  his  eyes  and  playing  the  guitar, 
as  he  sang  love-songs  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  which 
language  he  had  acquired  in  youth,  and  spoke  it  volubly 
in  the  Gallic  fashion,  accentuating  every  syllable  alike, 
so  that  it  seemed  a  kind  of  gibberish  more  than  a 
human  speech. 

His  wigs  were  my  delight,  for  he  had  three  of  them, 
and  now  and  then,  when  he  was  staying  at  a  country 
house,  he  would  appear  with  one  a  little  longer  than 
the  last,  and  after  looking  in  the  glass  would  say  "  My 
hair  has  grown  ridiculously  long",  and  go  off  into 
town. 

All  his  upbringing  and  his  military  life,  for  he  had 
served  with  credit  in  several  campaigns,  were  not  much 
calculated  to  make  him  what  is  called  "  domesticated  ", 
and  his  chief  object  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  was  what 
he  euphemistically  styled  gallantry,  being,  as  he  said, 
"equally  at  home  with  any  one  of  them".  How 
such  a  man,  with  all  his  graces  and  his  wigs,  his  songs 
to  the  guitar,  his  love  of  women,  and  his  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  world,  could  have  endeared  himself  to 
Aunt  Alexia,  always  puzzled  me.  They  seemed  to  pull 
together  passably,  for  he,  no  matter  what  his  practice 
may  have  been,  always  was  outwardly  discreet,  and 
treated  her  with  deference,  and,  though  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  tastes,  never  gave  cause  for  scandal, 
and  yet  one  felt  that  there  was  something  not  quite 
right  between  them,  rather  divined  than  seen.  Their 
marriage  had  been  one  of  inclination,  for  Aunt 
Alexia  was  by  report  in  those  days  not  ill-looking  in 
an  Amazonian  fashion,  and  possibly  less  deaf.  Money 
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they  neither  of  them  had,  though  each  had  something, 
and  of  course  the  General  had  his  pension,  for  in  the 
days  when  I  remember  him  he  had  long  turned  his 
sword  into  a  walking-stick,  and  had  become  a  pillar  of 
the  club  in  a  small  watering-place. 

Nothing  restrained  the  General  from  his  universal 
love-making;  but  by  the  time  that  I  remember  him  it 
had  become  rather  an  affair  of  making  compliments 
and  eyes  than  of  what  he  called  "  pushing  the  attack". 
Still  the  old  spirit  lingered  in  him,  for  at  a  picnic, 
when  a  lady  had  got  into  some  difficulty,  he  turned 
to  me  and  told  me  to  go  to  her  assistance,  and 
when  I,  boy-like,  said  she  did  not  seem  to  need  my 
help,  rejoined  "  A  woman  always  is  in  need  of  help, 
my  boy  .  .  .  especially  on  occasions  when  there  is  no 
need".  My  aunt  looked  upon  his  vagaries  leniently 
enough  in  those  days,  though  in  the  past  they  must 
have  been  of  some  annoyance  to  her,  as  I  learned  from 
another  aunt  of  mine,  whom  report  said  the  General 
had  offended,  either  by  making  or  not  making  love  to 
her. 

"  My  dear",  said  this  good  lady,  "  your  Aunt  Alexia 
has  had  a  good  deal  to  put  up  with  from  the  General." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  perhaps  the  General 
also  had  had  something  to  put  up  with,  but  said 
nothing,  knowing  that  if  I  did  my  aunt  would  not 
impart  the  information  that  was  trembling  on  her 
tongue.  "  You  see,  my  dear  ",  she  said,  "  your  Aunt 
Alexia  was  one  of  those  who  understood  when  it  was 
politic  not  to  see  everything."  No  one  could  possibly 
have  accused  my  Aunt  Margaret  of  not  seeing  every- 
thing. She  was  an  Ogilvy,  she  used  to  say  with  pride, 
in  the  same  way  she  might  have  stated  she  was  verte- 
brate, and  one  of  the  mammalia,  and  certainly  she  could 
weigh  a  person  in  the  balance  and  find  him  wanting  at  a 
glance. 

Aunt  Margaret  resumed,  "  Your  Aunt  and  General 
Hickman,  a  person  whom  I  never  liked,  for  I  could 
not  abide  his  airs  and  graces,  respected  and  pos- 
sibly loved  each  other,  for  now  that  all  is  past  see  what 
a  happy  pair  they  are.  Still,  dear,  your  Aunt  Alexia 
once  was  young,  although  to  look  at  her  to-day  .  .  .". 
Aunt  Margaret  was  a  good  seven  years  senior  to  my 
other  aunt,  and  took  snuff  freely,  drying  her  handker- 
chiefs before  the  fire  after  the  operation,  and  at  no 
epoch  of  her  li*«»  could  possibly  have  been  attractive  ; 
but  still  remained  a  woman  at  the  heart  in  matters  that 
affected  others  of  her  sex.  "  You  know  it  is  galling  for 
a  woman  to  have  her  husband  running  after  everyone, 
even  if  you  have  a  moustache  yourself,  my  dear."  I 
agreed,  and  she  resumed,  "  Your  aunt  always  kept  up 
appearances,  and  I  think,  in  her  secret  heart,  was 
rather  proud  of  the  General's  reputation  in  the 
abstract ;  you  know,  my  dear,  no  one  likes  concrete 
things,  no  matter  what  they  say.  Your  Uncle 
Arthur,  though  he  said  he  was  a  Buddhist,  swore 
fearfully  when  he  had  an  attack  of  gout.  So,  dear, 
when  any  of  her  friends — you  know  what  fearful 
gossips  your  dear  Aunt  Charlotte  and  your  cousin 
Rachel  are — used  to  come  to  your  -  Aunt  Alexia  with 
tales  about  her  husband,  she  always  said  they  were  all 
lies.  Still,  like  a  prudent  woman,  she  did  not  say 
much,  biding  her  time.  You  recollect  our  Scottish 
proverb,  "  Juke  and  let  the  jaw  gae  by  "  ? 

I  thought  my  aunt  kept,  so  to  speak,  her  finger  on 
the  trigger  for  an  unconscionable  time  ;  but  knew  that 
once  primed  she  would  fire  at  last  and  hit  plumb-centre, 
for  I  knew  her  well,  so  I  merely  nodded,  saying  "  What 
a  memory  you  have  for  proverbs,  Aunt  Margaret  ! 
Better  than  Sancho  Panza,  I  believe."  "Ah  yes, 
Sanco  ",  she  rejoined,  and  set  about  to  gather  up  the 
disjointed  fibres  of  her  tale. 

"  Where  had  I  got  to?  Oh  yes,  your  Aunt  Alexia 
always  kept  a  stout  heart  to  a  stae  brae,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  never  noticed  many  a  thing  that  perhaps  was 
not  worth  the  noticing.  Perhaps  she  never  saw,  and 
what  the  eyes  do  not  see  the  heart  does  not  grieve  for, 
so  it  may  be  that  she  was  wise  enough.  Deaf  people 
are  hard  to  understand.  You  never  know  what  or 
when  they  hear ;  but  seeing  is  a  different  thing,  and 
your  aunt  had  a  vision  like  a  lynx.    Well,  well,  the 


General  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  India.  In 
those  days  the  passage  round  the  Cape  took  ninety  to 
a  hundred  days.  All  of  a  sudden  he  became  so  atten- 
tive to  your  aunt  that  everybody  was  surprised.  He 
used  to  bring  her  flowers,  and  walk  about  with  her  just 
as  he  must  have  done  before  their  honeymoon.  Your 
Aunt  Alexia  never  seemed  at  ease  when,  as  she  used 
to  say,  her  husband  was  too  French  in  his  behaviour. 
Anyhow  the  General  said  what  could  he  do  in 
India  alone  without  his  '  chere  petite  Alexie  ',  and  dis- 
coursed on  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  for  as  the 
appointment  was  for  a  short  time  your  aunt  thought 
it  was  hardly  worth  her  while  to  go  so  far  afield.  It 
was  arranged  that  all  goodbyes  were  to  be  said  at 
home.  The  General  said  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
wife  standing  upon  the  shore  and  waving  a  wet  hand- 
kerchief ...  a  woman  with  her  pocket  handkerchief 
rolled  up  into  a  ball,  red  eyes,  and  hair  flying  in  the 
wind  ...  he  used  to  say  decoiffee,  but  always  trans- 
lated it  and  every  other  French  word  that  he  used,  for 
your  Aunt  Alexia  spoke  no  language  but  her  own." 

My  aunt  turned  towards  me,  and,  looking  at  my 
expectant  face,  said  "  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  altogether 
charitable  to  go  on  with  my  story,  but  it  may  serve  you 
as  a  warning  some  day  ",  so  I  will  just  go  on. 
Aunt  Margaret,  being  a  Scotchwoman,  had  the"  saving 
gift  of  humour,  so  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye  she  went  on 
with  the  story  that  she  was  bursting  with  desire  to  tell. 
"  For  several  weeks — a  voyage  was  a  serious  thing  in 
those  days — the  General  seemed  to  live  down  at  the 
docks.  He  used  to  come  back  home  to  dinner  worn 
out,  as  he  said,  with  making  proper  preparations  for  his 
men.  The  soldier,  he  would  say,  lives  through  the 
stomach  ;  feed  him  and  he  will  follow  you  through  fire  ; 
starve  him  and  he  will  leave  you  in  the  lurch.  Your 
Aunt  Alexia,  who  I  think  had  been  captivated  in  the 
past  by  her  husband's  'bonhomie  ',  his  easy  manners, 
and  his  air  of  the  complete  man  of  the  world,  and  who 
had  always  clung  to  him  in  spite  of  all  his  '  fredaines 
as  he  called  them,  saying  '  Men  will  be  men  ',  to 
which  he  answered  '  Yes,  my  life,  and  women  women  ', 
for  he  had  no  illusions  as  to  woman's  soulful  love,  now 
really  began  to  respect  him,  as  in  her  mind's  eye  she 
saw  him  labouring  for  the  welfare  of  his  men.  As  the 
time  of  sailing  drew  nearer  day  by  day  it  seemed  to 
Aunt  Alexia  as  if  she  had  been  acting  meanly  in  letting 
her  husband  take  the  voyage  all  alone.  Though  it 
had  been  agreed  she  should  not  come  down  to  the  ship 
to  spare  the  General's  feelings  and  her  own  at  parting, 
as  the  day  of  his  departure  drew  near,  whether  she 
suspected  anything  or  whether  she  thought  she  ought 
to  go  and  see  if  he  was  comfortable  on  board,  she  took 
a  sudden  resolution  and  drove  down  to  the  docks  upon 
the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  vessel  sailed.  The 
steward  met  her  at  the  gangway,  and  as  he  ushered 
her  below  remarked  '  We  was  on  the  lookout  for  you, 
Mum  ;  the  General's  had  the  cabin  done  up  beautiful, 
and  only  half  an  hour  ago  he  sent  a  barrowful  of 
flowers  '."  What  my  aunt  thought  no  one  but  she  her- 
self could  possibly  have  told  ;  but  she  was  "  varmint  ", 
and  made  no  sign,  and  quietly  followed  the  steward 
down  below. 

The  first  glance  round  the  cabin  must  have  shown 
her  how  the  land  lay,  for  evidently  the  General  did  not 
contemplate  a  solitary  voyage.  Fresh  chintz  and 
flowers  with  plate  and  pictures  gave  the  cabin  an  air 
as  of  a  yacht,  and  two  sea-cots  standing  beside  each 
other,  an  air  of  domesticity  unusual  in  the  cabin  of  a 
transport  in  those  far-distant  days. 

My  aunt  looked  round,  as  if  she  had  expected 
everything,  just  as  she  found  it,  said  "It  is  all 
■very  nice,  though  the  fresh  paint  and  varnish  is 
a  litle  overpowering  .  .  .  send  me  a  cup  of  tea". 
The  plan  of  her  campaign  must  have  sprung  to 
her  brain  at  once  intuitively,  as  to  the  brain  of  a  con- 
summate general  in  the  field,  for,  taking  off  her  bonnet 
and  her  wrap,  she  wrote  a  letter,  which  she  sent  back 
by  the  cab.  After  an  hour  or  two  the  cab  returned 
bringing  her  boxes,  which  she,  instantly  unpacked.  In 
the  afternoon  the  General  came  down,  whistling  a  little 
air,  to  see  that  all  was  right  before  he  went  off  home 
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to  take  a  tearful  farewell  of  his  wife.  What  passed 
between  them  when  they  found  themselves  together 
in  the  cabin  none  ever  knew  but  the  two  principals, 
and  they  never  divulged  a  word. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  another  cab  arrived  piled  high 
with  luggage,  but  a  mysterious  note  handed  in  by  the 
steward  caused  it  to  turn  about  and  return  silently  to 
town.  Early  next  morning  the  vessel  put  to  sea,  and 
as  my  aunt  was  a  bad  sailor,  perhaps  the  General  had 
an  easier  time  for  the  first  week  than  by  all  rights  he 
had  deserved.  As  the  mysterious  lady  who  was  to 
have  occupied  the  cot  in  which  my  aunt  reposed  had 
never  shown  herself  abroad,  matters  remained  in  a 
vague  condition  of  conjecture,  and  my  Aunt  Margaret 
when  she  told  the  story  always  declared  that  she 
thought  Aunt  Alexia  most  probably  never  let  her  hus- 
band really  know  that  she  suspected  anything  was 
Wrong.  How  she  explained  her  unexpected  presence 
in  the  ship,  Aunt  Margaret  had  no  idea  ;  but  she  opined 
there  must  have  been  some  awkward  moments  at  the 
captain's  table  when  conversation  nagged,  and  when 
the  cabin  door  was  closed,  and  they  retired  to  rest. 


SPORT    AND  ART. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

THE  Greeks  live  for  us  chiefly  through  their  art 
through  Pheidias  and  Scopas,  whose  supreme 
perception  exalted  athletics,  horse  riding  and  driving 
into  the  most  inspiring  artistic  manifestation.  Neither 
Pheidias  nor  Scopas  had  an  idea  that  the  Par- 
thenon Frieze  or  the  Charioteer  would  attract  in  course 
of  centuries  the  holy  atmosphere,  the  incomparable 
sublimity  of  reputation  they  now  have.  For  all  we 
know  Pheidias  cracked  jokes  and  on  his  bad  days  swore 
about  his  job  like  any  ordinary  artist.  With  an  eye 
steeped  in  the  spectacle  of  horses,  athletes  and  dra- 
peries blown  in  the  wind ;  with  finer  sympathy  and 
perception  than  their  fellows,  and  with  perfect  know- 
ledge of  their  craft,  these  men  just  worked  at  the  things 
they  saw  about  them,  pouring  out  their  best  and 
keenest  on  the  themes  which  gave  them  the  maximum 
of  rhythm  and  movement.  We  to-day,  worshipping 
the  results,  envy  the  Greek  sculptors  their  environment 
and  sigh  over  what  we  consider  the  wretched  contrast 
ours  presents. 

I  have  consistently  disparaged  photography  as  a 
literal  and  limiting  affair  incapable  of  expressing  essen- 
tial significance  :  moreover  I  have  never  seen  a  ladies' 
golf  championship  played.  The  apparent  irrelevance 
of  these  statements  shall  be  justified.  We  universally 
deplore  the  poverty  of  inspiration  in  our  conditions,  in 
our  costume,  materialism  and  prosaicness  ;  possibly  the 
Athenians  of  Pheidias'  day  did  just  the  same.  But 
among  them  just  men  were  found  to  extract  the  utmost 
beauty  of  significance  and  movement  from  every-day 
sport.  No  more  egregious  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  concur  tamely  with  our  pessimistic  view  concerning 
the  poverty  of  beauty  to-day.  Our  finest  athletes  are 
probably  as  fine  as  any  Pheidias  saw.  Last  week  an 
illustrated  paper  published  photographs  of  the  Ladies' 
Golf  Championship ;  photographs  that  are  artistically 
inadequate.  But  one  little  print  of,  I  believe,  the 
winner  at  the  end  of  her  driving  stroke  lit  up  for  me 
(who  have  not  seen  a  game  of  this  class)  the  amazing 
and  essential  beauty  that  must  fill  this  sport  from  end  to 
end.  No  Greek  sculptor  had  more  inspiring  material 
or  freer  and  nobler  action  to  liberate  creative  impulse. 
Seen  but  through  the  mechanical  medium  of  a  photo- 
graph (which  I  must  add  was  perfectly  timed  by  the 
operator)  this  figure  was  heroic  in  its  grand  swing  and 
freedom ;  Athene  herself  or  Artemis  was  not  more 
splendid  in  large  action.  The  skirt  and  sports  coat 
followed  the  fine  lines  of  the  figure  ;  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulders,  the  subtle  action  of  the  spine  and  the  complex 
planes  of  the  back,  the  hip  and  thigh  were  not  concealed 
by  the  light,  close-fitting  and  wholly  suitable  dress,  to 
which  a  Panama  hat  gave  completion  of  design. 

Where,  then,  are  our  sculptors?    How  manv  of  them 


seek  inspiration  in  the  sports  that  permeate  our  life? 
Cricket,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  or  rather  diving,  are 
full  of  perfect  movements  ;  1  need  not  refer  to  those 
great  artists  of  the  Russian  ballet.  Unless  indeed  in 
parenthesis  I  comment  on  the  ineffectual  display  that 
M.  Nijinski's  theorising  a  la  Post-Impressionist  made 
of  "  Le  Sacrc  du  Printemps  "  ;  in  which  no  genuine 
emotion  and  understood  significance  lightened  a 
mass  of  faked  barbarism  and  anecdotal  dullness. 
For  their  material  our  sculptors  and  subject  painters 
dabble  tepidly  in  classic  or  romantic  themes ;  Dianas 
and  Charities  and  contrite  Magdalcns  or  Magdas, 
or  hazy,  windy  allegories  representing  "The  Sons 
of  the  Future"  and  "The  Spirit  of  the  Ages'". 
They  make  no  real  effort  to  live  in  their  own  day  :  their 
precious  people  are  abstractions,  and  I  have  even  seen  a 
statue  of  a  lady  playing  golf  stark  naked.  This 
performance,  though  commendable  in  so  far  as  it  was 
distantly  related  to  life,  was  of  course  completely  silly. 
No  one  plays  golf  naked  for  natural  good  reasons ; 
hence  the  statue  was  not  only  funny  but  false  in  senti- 
ment. But  as  illustrating  our  prevalent  ideas  as  to  the 
artistic  hopelessness  and  poverty  of  contemporary  life 
and  dress  it  is  important.  For  until  our  artists  get  over 
this  flaccid,  morbid  prejudice  they  will  not  do  any- 
thing of  lasting  interest.  What  artist  but  Degas  has 
attempted  to  annex  for  his  art  the  rhythmic  beauty 
of  the  ballet ;  what  sculptor  or  painter  has  given  us  the 
superb  movements  of  batsmen,  fielders,  bowlers  or  the 
wonderful  properties  of  a  white-flannelled  eleven  issuing 
from  the  pavilion  to  field?  The  action  of  a  good  tennis 
player  serving — well  I  will  not  go  on  about  it,  merely 
repeating  Where  are  our  artists? 

In  landscape  of  course  they  engage  the  life  they 
know ;  but  even  here  how  much  they  leave  alone  as 
hopelessly  tainted  by  contemporary  conditions  i  The 
other  day  I  travelled  through  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton and  Wellington.  Between  these  places  all 
along  the  line  were  subjects  of  a  strange  unrivalled 
beauty.  Stretches  of  barren  and  discarded  mounds, 
great  foundry  stacks,  rising  against  the  silvery-grey 
sky  with  strong  pure  lines,  masterpieces  of  engineering 
art  ;  the  intermittent  flicker  of  pale  golden  flames 
issuing  from  vents  high  up  against  the  sky  ;  enormous 
buildings  at  the  base  of  the  stacks  with  powerful  sil- 
houettes making  almost  perfect  designs,  and  over  all 
the  envelope  of  our  humanity,  sombre,  inevitable  and 
beautiful.  Only  the  sentimental  would  call  these  indus- 
trial landscapes  sordid  or  depressing ;  they  have  not 
the  sparkling  sapphire  and  marble  whites  of  Greece, 
but  Greece  has  not  the  colossal  dignity  of  modern  life 
and  work  that  reigns  over  these  Midlands. 

Pre-Raphaelitism  did  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
significant  life  of  England  in  1850.  Indeed  if  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves  we  find  it  harder  and  harder  to 
explain  what  exactly  of  permanent  value  the  Brother- 
hood did.  Mr.  Aitken  is  warmly  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  loan  exhibition  at  the  Tate  from  which  Ford 
Madox  Brown  emerges  as  the  most  considerable  artist 
of  that  group.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  marked  and 
unusual  mental  cast ;  Millais  seems  in  contrast  a  senti- 
mentalist. Whereas  Brown's  content,  the  human  signifi- 
cance and  indefinableness  of  his  characterisation,  make 
his  technical  lack  unimportant,  no  amount  of  brilliant 
execution  and  fine  drawing  makes  "  Autumn  Leaves  ", 
"  The  Crusaders  ",  "  Only  a  Lock  of  Hair  "  or  "  Early 
Piety  "  unsentimental  and  true.  Millais'  innate  senti- 
mentality dragged  him  into  technical  falsehoods ;  he 
forced  the  reds  of  lips  and  cheeks,  the  arch  of  eyelids 
and  brows,  the  curve  of  lips,  not  wittingly  perhaps  so 
much  as  inevitably.  Brown's  work  is  unselfconscious 
in  colour  and  in  sentiment ;  "  The  Writing  Lesson  ", 
with  its  beautiful  greens  and  silvery  flesh  and  inde- 
finable mood,  might  be  compared  with  "  Autumn 
Leaves  "  or  "  Early  Piety  ",  in  which  the  expressions 
are  deliberately,  consciously  intensified  so  that  they 
cease  to  be  true  bv  becoming  sentimental.  Brown's 
"Dr.  Primrose",  "St.  Oswald",  "The  Stages  of 
Cruelty  ",  which  is  marred  by  the  ill-placed  dog  and 
child,  and  "  Finding  the  Body  of  Harold  "  are  all 
remarkable,  some  from  the  point  of  design,  some  for 
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their  elusive  quality  of  livingncss.  With  Madox 
Brown  we  feel  that  he  absorbed  the  significance  of  a 
given  theme  and  then  gave  it  forth  a  new  thing  coloured 
with  and  compact  of  a  unique  individuality.  Such 
recreation  is  rare  in  Millais ;  his  "Lorenzo  and  Isa- 
bella  "  is  hut  a  skilled  arrangement  of  mimes  taking 
and  making  appropriate  poses  and  facial  gestures. 
Rossetti's  "  Burd  Alane  "  is  stimulating  in  its  expres- 
sion of  emotion  and  conception  that  elude  analysis,  for 
here  again  is  unique  and  unrepeatable  thought  created. 

In  a  postscript  I  must  refer  to  the  scries  of  Turner 
sketches  that  Mr.  Aitken  lately  has  had  framed  and 
exhibited.  These  sketches  are  exhilarating  and  demand 
close  study.  For  the  mos!  part  they  are  interiors,  done 
at  Petworth.  Like  the  master's  landscapes  they  are 
unparalleled,  showing  not  only  genuine  and  direct  but 
also  intense  perception  of  nature.  Mr.  Tom  Mostyn's 
exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  shows  industry,  sin- 
cerity, and  sometimes  direct  personal  perception.  A 
painter  of  many  manners,  Monticelli's,  Hoecklin's, 
Rembrandt's,  Millet's  among  them,  he  yet  contrives  to 
pass  on  to  us  the  reflexion  of  his  ow  n  feeling  ;  but  we 
seldom  get  the  quickened  sympathy  that  only  is  com- 
municated by  pictures  w  hose  conception  w  as  intense  and 
u  rgent. 


THE   NERVE  DOCTOR. 

"\X7TIEX  Apollo  in  the  "Iliad"  spoke  to  Poseidon 
*  *  of  the  race  of  men  as  like  the  leaves,  now  glow  - 
ing w  ith  Life  and  again  languishing  spiritless,  he  might 
have  been  thinking  of  their  nervous  breakdowns. 
Dr.  Musgrove*  is  quite  epic  in  the  use  of  similes. 
He  starts  with  one  which,  turned  in  Fielding's  style, 
would  run  :  "As  when  an  express  train  speeding  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  the 
passengers  sitting  comfortably  without  a  thought  of 
impending  trouble,  suddenly  they  feel  a  jerk  and  a 
jar  and  the  train  comes  to  a  standstill  and  is  reduced 
10  an  inert  mass  without  power;  so  in  the  prime  of 
life  a  man  about  to  reach  the  heights  towards  which 
he  has  been  for  long  years  striving,  suddenly  finds 
himself  incapable  of  the  work  in  which  he  rejoiced 
and" — in  short  breaks  down;  his  nerves  gone.  The 
simile  is  apt  for  the  layman  who  is  to  be  warned  of 
his  ignorance  and  indiscretions  that  he  may  not  fall 
into  t he  hands  of  the  Faculty  and  suffer  from  them  a 
tedious  recovery. 

From  about  forty-five  is  the  fateful  age  when  the 
clanger  of  nervous  breakdown  is  always  an  imminent 
possibility.  Men  are  then  in  the  full  stress  of  work 
or  have  become  stale  with  the  ennui  of  too  much 
leisure.  It  is  about  the  time  when  the  body  begins 
to  shirk  vigorous  exercise ;  when  vigorous  exercise 
may  indeed  be  harmful,  and  when  the  poisons  pro- 
duced by  foods  and  drinks  are  eliminated  less  regularly 
and  rapidly.  Bad  habits  begin  to  show  their  cumula- 
tive effects  and  the  recovery  after  indiscretions  is  less 
certain  and  slower.  This  is  the  age  when  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  laws  of  health  ;  though  it  is  a 
doubtful  question  whether,  like  virtue,  health  can  or 
cannot  be  taught.  If  it  can,  then  is  the  time  to  teach  it 
— at  the  fool  or  physician  stage  of  life.  Unfortunately 
at  this  age  we  can  only  be  half-timers  in  the  school 
of  health  ;  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  from  time  to  time 
to  hurry  for  ad  hoc  instruction  to  the  doctor ;  and  it 
is  often  perfunctorily  given. 

The  difficulty  about  the  laws  of  health  so  called 
is  that  they  are  so  particular  and  individual.  No 
law  of  feeding,  or  drinking,  or  exercise,  or  amuse- 
ment can  be  stated  as  a  universal.  The  exceptions 
amount  in  the  end  to  as  much  as  the  rule.  There 
is  no  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  healthy  stimulation 
of  fresh  air;  but  enthusiasm  for  open  windows  may 
be  dampened  by  experience  of  resulting  bronchitis, 
asthma  or  deafness.  We  may  so  easily  mistake 
draughts  for  ventilation.  Who  can  be  sure  that  he 
takes  his  hot  or  cold  or  Turkish  bath  on  all  occa- 
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sions  with  discretion?  We  may  take  exercise  when 
we  need  rest  and  be  sleeping  or  resting  when  exercise 
is  the  proper  regimen.  No  law  of  health  is  more 
authoritative  than  "  Thou  shalt  not  eat  too  much  "  : 
but  there  is  an  equally  valid  law  against  eating  too 
little  ;  and  between  the  two  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
go  wrong.  A  man  is  worried  and  irritable,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms  is  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown.  He  hears  of  hobbies,  and  tries  golf.  He 
need  not  be  surprised  if  Dr.  Musgrove  warns  him 
that  he  has  mistaken  his  hobby  and  must  give  it  up. 
It  increases  his  worry  and  irritation,  and  a  course 
of  light  novel  reading  or  pottering  with  photography 
would  have  been  more  soothing ;  a  statement  which 
to  most  of  us  we  hope  is  incredible.  But  always  your 
expert  when  he  gels  beyond  a  few  general  directions 
abandons  you  to  blunder  amongst  the  particulars  and 
to  make  yourself  worse  or  better  just  as  it  may  chance. 
You  are  then  like  the  doctor  who  does  not  understand 
your  "constitution".  You  have  to  try  experiments 
on  yourself  as  a  special  case  distinct  from  every  other 
individual  ;  and  this  kind  of  self-knowledge  is  at  least 
as  difficult  to  acquire  as  any  other  knowledge  of  one- 
self. The  trained  doctor  even  can  do  little  for  you 
in  the  ordinary  irregularities  of  health.  He  prefers 
you  to  be  ill  so  that  you  can  be  classed  in  some 
definite  category.  Then  he  has  all  the  ascertained  rules 
for  the  occasion.  He  is  at  home  with  you  in  a  fever 
and  will  lay  down  the  law  confidently ;  but  if  you 
desire  his  directions  for  avoiding  the  ordinary  indiges- 
tion you  take  with  your  every  meal  he  possibly  knows 
even  less  than  yourself.  In  that  the  patient  must 
minister  to  himself. 

Nervous  breakdown  is  doubtless  often  due  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  healthy  person,  who  has  no  specific 
ner\ous  history,  to  a  long-continued  course  of  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  which  he  ought  to  know  applies  to 
himself,  but  which  he  has  failed  to  grasp.  While 
many  illnesses  are  in  the  nature  of  accidents,  a 
nervous  breakdown  is  very  commonly  a  slow  malady 
brought  on  by  the  imprudences  and  irregularities  of 
ordinary  life.  Mental  trouble  and  worry,  excessive 
strain  and  anxiety  of  work,  pecuniary  difficulties  or 
domestic  trouble  may  affect  us  first  on  the  mental  side 
and  then  follow  the  disorders  of  digestion  which  poison 
the  nerves.  We  always  prefer  to  trace  a  nervous 
breakdown  to  the  more  dignified  of  the  two  origins. 
Generally  however  this  is  a  usteron  proteron  account 
of  the  history.  More  usually  our  case  is  only  another 
form  of  that  "commercial  travellers'  dyspepsia" 
which  afflicts  those  unfortunates  whose  meal-times  are 
compulsorily  varied,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
occupation  and  the  vagaries  of  railway  trains.  We 
easily  see  this  sort  of  thing  must  be  wrong ;  and  to 
the  degree  in  which  we  choose  or  are  compelled  to 
live  as  irregularly  as  the  commercial  traveller,  the 
nerve  consequences  from  dyspepsia  will  follow.  And 
yet  there  arises  here  one  of  the  familiar  dilemmas. 
Intervals,  says  one  of  our  laws,  must  not  be  too 
long  ;  another  says  they  must  not  be  too  short.  Break 
a  long  interval  by  a  "  snack  "  and  you  probably  take 
the  next  meal  too  soon.  Avoid  the  snack  and  your 
next  meal  is  too  long  postponed. 

We  despair  of  avoiding  the  nervous  breakdown  in 
a  domain  where  anarchy  and  not  law  prevails.  Pope's 
first  version  of  Nature  at  large  in  the  "  Essay  on 
Man  "  was  that  it  was  "  An  endless  maze  without 
a  plan".  His  second  thought  was  that  it  was  "  not 
without  a  plan  ".  If  he  had  considered  the  lawrs  of 
health  he  might  have  veered  about  with  the  same  loose- 
ness of  conviction.  Nature  provides  our  daily  bread, 
the  staff  of  life  ;  it  is  her  greatest  boon  and  a  two- 
shillings  duty  on  wheat  would  be  devastating.  Yet  our 
expert  Dr.  Musgrove  gives  us  the  startling  information 
that  "bread  accounts  for  more  dyspepsia  than  all  other 
causes  put  together,  and  for  more  miserableness  than 
all  the  incidental  troubles  and  misfortunes  of  life  in 
one".  And  if  for  more  dyspepsia,  by  a  simple 
inference  for  more  nervous  breakdowns.  How  then 
is  the  "  hale  old  gentleman  of  eighty  "  to  be  explained, 
who  takes  every  night  a  supper  of  this  very  staff 
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of  life  with  cheese  and  beer  and  walnuts,  going  to 
bed  immediately  afterwards  and  waking  up  fresh  and 
vigorous  in  the  morning?  Are  cheese  and  beer  and 
walnuts  the  antidotes  to  the  poison  in  the  case  of  this 
remarkable  old  gentleman?  Most  of  us,  as  Dr. 
Musgrove  truly  says,  if  we  took  such  a  supper  would 
go  to  bed  to  stay.  The  antidotes  do  not  operate  for  us. 
The  oracle  gives  no  reply  ;  and  left  to  our  own  medita- 
tions on  the  laws  of  health  we  can  only  conclude  that 
we  must  take  our  nervous  breakdowns,  with  other  mis- 
fortunes, as  they  come. 


AMERICA  FULFILLED. 
By  John  Palmer. 

I AM  told  that  the  Americans  are  the  only  architects 
to-day  ;  that  the  beautiful  severity — the  elegance  of 
complete  fitness — to  be  observed  in  the  Kodak  building 
in  Kingsway  is  an  American  protest  in  England  against 
English  architecture  of  the  academies.  English  archi- 
tecture litters  the  exterior  of  our  twentieth-century 
banks,  houses  and  shops  with  ornaments  picked  up 
from  European  curiosity  shops.  Before  me  as  I  write 
is  the  facade  of  a  respectable  British  bank  made  horrible 
with  applied  Corinthian  columns  and  capitals.  They 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  anything  any  English- 
man ever  thought  or  felt  about  anything.  Nor  do  they 
serve  any  useful  purpose.  They  are  gummed  on  to 
make  it  pretty.  When  I  have  finished  this  article  I 
shall  pass  under  the  Norman  arch  of  a  block  of  man- 
sions into  a  street  where  Athens,  Byzantium  and  Rome 
of  all  ages  fight  for  supremacy  ;  where  bits  of  an  old 
cathedral,  mixed  up  with  fragments  of  a  Jacobean 
country  house,  seem  to  support  (but  they  do  not  sup- 
port anything)  the  architrave  of  the  Greek  temple 
whither  I  am  going  to  deposit  a  small  cheque.  Later 
in  the  day  I  shall  make  my  way  into  North  London 
through  a  garden  suburb  of  timber  and  rough  cast 
where  English  rural  simplicity  is  mechanically  repeated 
by  speculating  builders  at  prices  ranging  from  ^365 
per  hutch.  If  America  can — as  they  say — find  a 
remedy  for  this  sort  of  thing,  America  will  be  forgiven 
many  of  her  sins  against  art  and  manners. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  about  architecture. 
Architecture  is  my  allegory.  The  condition  of  English 
architecture  is  the  condition  of  English  farce.  Just  as 
America,  by  returning  to  first  principles  in  building,  is 
building  in  a  way  not  positively  offensive,  so,  by  return- 
ing to  first  principles  in  writing  farce,  America  is 
writing  farces  that  are  not  positively  unendurable. 
Why  are  the  offices  of  an  English  Provident  Company 
overweighted  with  irrelevant  Greek  female  figures 
representing  Thrift  bringing  comfort  and  sustenance  to 
Poverty?  The  root  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  architect's 
unconscious  assumption  that  no  building  straightfor- 
wardly erected  to  fit  the  purposes  of  a  provident  com- 
pany could  of  itself  be  beautiful  or  desirable.  They  see 
no  beauty  in  fitting  means  severely  to  an  end  ;  in  taking 
the  direct  and  simple  way  with  their  material.  They 
distrust  modern  life.  They  suspect  the  mere  honest 
work  which  they  are  called  to  do  of  being  beneath  their 
dignity.  Consequently  their  job,  when  it  is  finished, 
has  a  snob's  vulgarity.  This  vulgarity  is  impossible  in 
the  artist — or  the  artisan — who  is  not  superciliously 
above  his  business.  Being  above  one's  job  is  perhaps 
the  surest  way  of  being  beneath  it.  Beauty,  if  it  comes 
to  an  honest  workman,  comes  as  a  part  of  his  design. 
Almost  it  comes  as  an  accident.  All  this  applies  to  the 
English  writer  of  farce,  who  does  it  badly,  and  to  the 
American,  who  does  it  well.  English  authors  uncon- 
sciously assume  that  farce  is  a  low  form  of  entertain- 
ment. They  like  to  be  able  to  call  their  play  a 
comedy  ;  or  at  any  rate  a  farcical  comedy.  The  failure 
of  English  farce  is  the  failure  of  the  man  too  big  for 
his  business.  Like  the  English  architect  building  a 
bank  or  an  office,  he  is  continually  introducing  orna- 
ments and  devices  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
object  of  his  design.  He  desires  to  lend  it  a  spurious 
dignity.    Instead  of  writing  farce,  the  pure  and  simple 


farce  which  his  American  rival  does  not  disdain,  he 
must  needs  be  satirical,  emotional,  clever,  or  even  pro- 
found. In  pursuit  of  these  high  irrelevant  ambitions 
he  does  precisely  as  our  English  architect.  He  borrows 
all  sorts  of  ornaments  from  his  predecessors  who  really 
had  something  to  say.  He  covers  his  farce  with  decora- 
tion corresponding  to  the  capitals  and  columns  of  the 
facade  confronting  me  through  the  open  window.  A 
modern  English  farce  translated  into  stone  is  neo-Classic 
or  neo-Gothic. 

American  authors  take  their  farces  seriously.  There- 
fore they  are  rarely  dull.  English  .authors  cannot  be 
induced  to  take  their  farces  seriously  even  when  they 
consent  to  describe  them  as  farces.  An  English  farce 
is  consequently  a  thoroughly  exhausting  and  depressing 
form  of  entertainment.  They  make  one  cross.  An 
English  author  flings  his  farce  at  you  with  the  aggres- 
sive self-assertion  of  a  man  who  is  secretly  ashamed  of 
a  disgraceful  action.  His  players  are  equally  stricken 
in  conscience.  They  all  talk  as  fast  as  they  possibly 
can,  lest  the  audience  should  have  time  to  realise  the 
inferior  quality  of  their  conversation.  As  soon  as  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  audience  is  beginning  to 
realise  what  sort  of  stuff  it  is  to  which  they  are  listening, 
the  players  change  their  tactics.  Instead  of  trying  to 
elude  their  critics  by  talking  fast,  they  try  to  bully  them 
by  talking  loud.  The  noise  upon  the  stage  increases 
with  the  apathy  of  the  spectators.  The  climax  of  an 
English  farce  never  varies.  The  stage  is  uplifted  with 
simulated  energy  and  high  spirits.  The  audience  is 
downcast  with  unsimulated  boredom  and  fatigue. 

To  perceive  wherein  lies  the  advantage  of  the  Ameri- 
can over  the  English  method  of  writing  farces  it  is  only 
necessary  to  visit  (1)  the  Ambassadors  Theatre,  where 
an  English  farce  by  Mr.  Harold  Smith  has  started  upon 
an  uncertain  career ;  (2)  the  New  Theatre,  where 
"  Officer  666  "  continues  to  delight  all  fortunate  people 
who  realise  that  the  secret  of  successful  absurdity  is 
to  be  serious  about  it.  Mr.  Harold  Smith's  "  The 
March  Hare  "  is  not  a  bad  farce  as  English  farces  go. 
It  is  a  neo-Gothic  masterpiece  almost  worthy  of  one 
who  regularly  sits  within  the  shadow  of  Victoria  Tower. 
But  Mr.  Smith  would  not  himself  suggest  that  the 
excitement  upon  his  stage  arouses  anything  like  a  corre- 
sponding excitement  in  the  audience  ;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  this  has  already  been  suggested.  "  The  March 
Hare  "  follows  the  English  tradition  of  farce  as  some- 
thing which  rattles  noisily  along  propelled  by  extrava- 
gant stage  figures  whose  business  it  is  perpetually  to 
shout  at  one  another  across  seas  of  very  preposterous 
misunderstanding.  Visit  the  New  Theatre.  It  is 
another  world — the  entirely  decorous,  albeit  surprising, 
world  we  have  already  entered  in  company  with  English 
Wycherley  and  Irish  Wilde.  "  Officer  666  "  is  a  good 
farce  for  the  same  reason  that  "The  Country  Wife" 
and  "  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  "  are  good 
farces.  Its  absurdities  are  for  the  moment  taken  as 
gravely  as  Shakespeare  took  the  progress  of  Hamlet. 
The  author  has  made  a  good  job  of  "  Officer  666  ". 
He  did  not  feel  it  was  condescending  of  him  to  write  a 
farce.  He  has  written  quite  seriously  within  an  ex- 
travagant convention.  He  exploits  his  idea  (a  farce 
might  almost  be  defined  as  a  comedy  of  one  idea) 
smoothly,  ingeniously,  gravely  and  intently.  As  a 
farce  should,  it  proceeds  from  its  root  idea  with  a  pell- 
mell  logic  of  its  own.  It  has  the  prime  virtue  of  farce 
— it  goes.  All  its  virtues  spring  from  the  frankly 
solemn  intention  of  its  author  to  extract  from  his  idea 
every  possible  combination  of  diverting  circumstances. 
He  takes  the  business  in  hand  with  an  honest  direct- 
ness. Nothing  is  irrelevant.  There  is  the  minimum 
of  character ;  no  emotions  except  those  which  assist  the 
rapid  surprises  and  alternations  of  the  plot.  There  is 
no  time  to  think;  no  necessity  to  wonder.  It  is  plain 
farce,  whose  merit  comes  inevitably  from  the  author's 
taking  the  direct  and  simple  means  to  his  end. 

Have  we  here  America's  contribution  to  modern 
civilisation?  "Officer  666  "  is  like  the  Kodak  build- 
ing in  Kingsway.  America  may  certainly  be  worse 
fulfilled  than  in  American  farces  and  American  factories. 
America  takes  these  things  seriously.    America  can  be 
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very  serious  in  absurdity  and  not  despise  the  necessary 
task  of  housing  the  activities  of  the  market-place. 
Possibly  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  an  older  and  a  wiser 
people. 

PEACH  HARVEST. 
By  Dorothy  Richardson. 

THE  "  Jubilee"  and  the  "Little  Low  "  run  end  to 
end  along  the  sheltered  side  of  the  wing  facing 
on  to  the  high-walled  tangle  of  garden,  the  only  patch 
of  flower-garden — and  that  beleaguered  by  "  frames  " 
and  threaded  by  espaliers — on  the  whole  of  the  home- 
stead acres. 

If  you  stand  between  the  two  houses,  on  the  little 
humped  pathway  leading  from  the  "  garden  "  through 
to  the  pigeon-haunted  lawn,  the  scattered  vineries,  the 
miscellaneous  greenhouses,  and  the  final  kitchen  garden 
sprawling  over  the  gentle  slope  of  the  low  hillside,  you 
can  look  right  and  left  down  long  vistas  where  peaches 
are  hanging,  globes  of  misty  rose  in  a  thicket  of  grey- 
green  leaves  ;  deep-toned  in  the  tempered  light  pouring 
through  the  steamy  lichen-grown  panes. 

It  is  peach-time  again,  the  beginning  of  harvest  for 
the  old  brown  house  on  the  low  hillside.  There  will 
be  no  break  now  in  the  garnering  until  the  last  bunch 
of  Christmas  grapes  shall  have  been  cut. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  good  days  have  set  in  once 
more.  The  sense  of  the  fact  fills  the  house.  It  clears 
away  the  winter's  accumulations,  cleanses  store-rooms 
and  shelves,  mends  market  baskets,  sorts  piled  boxes 
and  packing  materials.  It  presides  at  every  repast, 
setting  a  tone,  retiming  all  voices.  It  gives  an  added 
tenderness  to  private  griefs  and  sets  its  firm  stamp  on 
joy.  Strangers  and  pilgrims  will  come  under  its  influ- 
ence. It  will  draw  them  from  afar.  They  will  come 
bringing  with  them  memories  of  past  summers,  eager 
to  add  another  to  their  chain.  They  will  have  their 
part  in  the  festival  of  gathering.  They  will  feast  their 
eyes.  They  will  help  in  the  reaping  of  the  hard-won 
bounties.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  thus,  not  in  any  summer's 
pilgrimage,  however  charmed  and  appreciative,  that 
you  may  know  the  full  meaning  of  peach-time  in  the 
old  house. 

To  have  that  knowledge  at  its  utmost  you  must  have 
lived  through  the  months  of  waiting.  You  must  have 
shared  in  the  Autumn's  glazing  of  the  long  low  houses, 
in  the  washing  of  walls  and  the  painting  of  stems  and 
branches.  You  must  have  swept  away  the  dried  leafage 
of  summer  and  felt  the  darkness  and  the  cold  settling 
down  on  the  old  house,  have  seen  it  stripping  and  dim- 
ming the  garden  and  fields.  You  must  have  shared 
the  daily  care,  have  kept  watch  for  enemies,  have  fought 
the  frosts  with  high-banked  fires.  Above  all,  you  must 
remember  the  morning  in  February  when  going  from 
the  sober  breakfast-table  discussion  of  the  day's  busi- 
ness and  opening  the  creaky  stubborn  door  of  the 
Jubilee  you  saw,  away  down  the  vista,  against  the 
sunlit,  whitewashed  wall,  the  first  star  of  pale  blossom 
gleaming  from  the  side  of  a  firm  brown  stem. 

If  you  have  known  all  these  things,  and  the  further 
careful  weeks,  the  fertilising,  the  anxious  "  thinning  ", 
the  swelling  of  the  dull  green  knobs  through  the  swift 
spring  days,  every  summer's  evening  will  bring  you, 
woven  into  its  own  full  sweetness,  the  sense  of  the 
perfect  cycle  of  the  year,  the  good  farm  year,  redeemed 
from  toil  and  strain,  visible  at  last,  a  gleaming  chain 
of  experience,  full  and  complete  at  the  heart  of  the 
immediate  moment.  .  .  .  Every  morning  now  brings  a 
going  down  into  the  tender,  silent  brilliance,  a  skim- 
ming from  the  abundance  of  hot-house  and  garden. 
There  may  be  days  when  you  will  know  how  good  it  is 
to  be  the  first  stirring  in  the  old  house  on  a  morning  in 
peach-time,  to  be  the  first  to  open  the  door  to  the  early 
day.  .  .  .  There  lie  the  houses  undisturbed — sleeping, 
squat  and  shining  in  the  crystal  light  pouring  from  the 
far-away  vault  of  the  high-hung  morning  sky.  All 
round  you  is  the  wakening  garden.  Just  beyond,  at  the 
foot  of  the  low  hill,  are  the  full  meadows  and  the 
yellowing  wheat-fields.    Far  off,  clear  etched  along  the 
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low  horizon,  lie  unknown  farms  and  homesteads  calling 
to  your  heart,  they  are  so  new  and  fair.  You  may  look 
for  a  while,  and  then  you  must  take  the  carrier's  flag 
from  its  place  behind  the  two  workaday  guns  propped 
in  the  corner  just  inside  the  doorway  and  make  pil- 
grimage with  it  "  round"  the  house  along  the  broad 
gravel  pathway  under  the  larch  trees  across  the  dewy 
"  front  "  garden,  a  tiny  plot  filled  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  rank  grass,  to  the  little  gate  half  hidden  in 
the  thickset  hedge.  The  click  of  the  gate  and  the  sight 
of  you  and  your  banner  will  bring  the  farmyard  colony 
across  the  way  noiselessly  scurrying  over  the  glistening 
grass.  They  will  line  up  for  a  moment,  motionless  and 
expectant,  a  fringe  of  brilliant  colour  along  the  margin 
of  the  meadow.  They  will  watch  you  as  you  thrust 
the  bamboo  stick  into  the  breast  of  the  hedgerow,  dis- 
persing only  when  you  turn  back  to  the  creaking  garden 
gate.  That  duty  done,  the  signal  visible  from  the 
carrier's  cottage  three  fields  away,  you  may  go  back 
into  the  silent  house.  If  you  want  to  take  a  look  at 
to-day's  peaches  before  you  go  to  your  outdoor  glean- 
ing, you  can  break  in  at  the  front  door  through  the 
little  geranium-scented  glass  porch,  along  the  dim, 
faintly  mouldering  passage-way  past  the  closed  doors  of 
the  silent  living-rooms  to  where  the  treasure  lies  stored 
at  the  heart  of  the  sleeping  house.  They  were  gathered 
yesterday,  tenderly,  at  the  close  of  the  day.  No  pack- 
ing-shed or  outhouse  may  harbour  them  during  their 
hours  of  waiting.  The  little  "  study  "  must  serve  them 
as  sanctuary  ;  its  dingy  cabinets,  shell  and  fossil  filled, 
its  case  of  stuffed  marsh-birds  on  either  side  of  the 
deep  ingle,  must  make  what  terms  they  can  with  the 
invaders.  As  you  open  the  door  a  faint,  warm 
fragrance  meets  you,  Summer's  richest  breath  moving 
in  the  chill  mustiness  of  the  little  sunless  room. 

The  morning  light,  filtering  through  the  larch-trees, 
stretching  their  delicate  fingers  towards  the  slumbering 
house,  pours  softly  into  the  quiet  room.  It  lies  serenely 
over  the  w  idth  of  table  standing  below  the  window  and 
stripped  for  the  season  of  its  winter  drapery. 

Ranged  upon  its  homely  surface — scrubbed  to  a 
dazzling  fairness — lie  the  globes  of  fruit,  cheek  by 
cheek,  pale-gleaming  cheek  by  dusky  cheek.  They 
will  colour  under  the  widening  stream  of  day  until  at 
last  they  shine  full  as  the  sun  left  them,  clear  soft 
velvet,  rose-washed,  filmy  crimson  fading  into  rosy- 
green,  creamy  purple  blanching  to  pale  daffodil,  and 
when  the  eastern  meadows  are  warm  with  three  hours 
of  sunshine  and  all  the  house  is  astir,  gentle  hands  will 
move  amongst  them  to  clasp,  unpressing,  to  choose  and 
shift  and  range.  Swift  hands  will  weave  nests  for  them 
and  line  roomy  boxes  and  punnets.  Hardly  a  soul  in 
the  household  but  will  have  some  share  in  the  careful 
bustle,  until  at  last  the  fruit  lies  close-packed,  every 
firm  hemisphere  showing,  unblemished  bloom,  from  its 
circlet  of  snowy  wool.  .  .  .  Nine  o'clock  brings  the 
quick  step  of  the  carrier,  hurrying,  flag  in  hand,  up  the 
garden  path. 

A  little  procession  winds  its  way  to  the  cart.  There 
is  a  sound  of  voices  in  the  lane,  then  the  start,  the 
dragging  down  the  hill,  the  trit-trot  of  the  horses  along 
the  level.  The  peaches  are  off  for  another  day,  travel- 
ling swiftly,  sure  of  their  market.  The  one  tryst  of  the 
farm  day  has  been  kept.  The  hours  come  quietly  to 
their  own  again.  They  pass  unwatched.  The  end  of 
the  morning  is  invisible  as  yet.  One  may  give  oneself 
up  to  the  high,  wide  hours.  Work  and  chat  will  go 
steadily  on.  The  vegetables  are  gathered  in  trugs 
from  the  hillside,  the  flowers  from  the  high-walled 
garden  are  cut  and  bunched,  the  fruit  collected  in 
baskets  and  trays  from  up  and  down  the  sunbaked  hot- 
houses. All  must  be  carried  up  across  the  lawn  and 
stacked  about  the  door  of  the  potting-shed  to  be 
weighed  and  packed.  Towards  noon  the  market  cart  is 
brought  out  into  the  stable-yard.  There  is  much  con- 
sulting and  shifting  and  contriving  to  be  done  before 
the  whole  load  is  up.  The  bracing  and  covering  can  be 
done  later.  The  cart  will  make  its  journey  this  after- 
noon, or  maybe  not  until  to-morrow  early. 

The  summons  to  the  long,  cool  room  where  the  mid- 
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day  meal  is  laid  has  come  more  than  once.  It  brings 
the  turn  of  day.  The  afternoon  sets  in  as  you  cross  the 
threshold ;  quiet,  drowsy  work  lies  ahead,  clearing  and 
tying  up,  weeding  and  hosing — slow  dimmed  zestless 
hours  when  the  magic  fades  from  immediate  things 
and  wavers  even  upon  the  far  horizon.  But  in  the  end 
the  moment  comes  when  you  know  that  a  change  is 
there.  Life  has  crept  back.  The  colour  is  deepening 
everywhere.  The  last  hours  of  the  working  day  brim 
and  brim  until  the  hush  at  the  heart  of  being  has  been 
reached  once  more.  It  will  cherish  you  during  all  the 
hours  of  leisure. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ROSE   DAY   AND   HOSPITAL  FINANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Wells  House  Malvern  Wells 
*3  July  I9I3- 

Sir — Putting  on  one  side  the  discussion  of  "  Rose 
Day  "  as  such,  Mr.  Holland's  letter  certainly  seems  to 
point  out  clearly  enough  the  pass  we  have  come  to. 
As  you  say  in  your  note,  "  if  Mr.  Holland's  account 
is  correct,  which  we  cannot  doubt,  the  whole  odious 
and  wasteful  business  of  '  voluntary  '  money-raising 
ought  to  be  swept  away  ".  Hospital  finance,  like  that 
unfortunately  of  many  other  charities,  has  to  be  put 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  latest  pill  or  freak  of  fashion 
to  be  kept  going  at  all.  And  even  then  it  is  always 
more  or  less  in  a  parlous  condition. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  competition  among  the 
hospitals  as  to  which  can  raise  the  largest  income,  and 
the  one  that  comes  out  top  congratulates  itself  on 
its  achievement;  and  no  doubt  rightfully  so  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  It  can  now  accommodate  more 
patients,  and  the  number  of  patients,  no  matter  what 
the  income,  seems  always  more  than  capable  of 
emptying  the  most  abysmal  pocket. 

It  is  an  interesting  point  for  discussion  as  to  whether 
an  increase  in  hospitals  is  directly  concerned  in  an 
increase  of  those  in  a  state  to  be  patients.  Probably 
patients  and  hospitals  act  and  react  the  one  upon  the 
other.  But  it  is  certain  that  our  forefathers  did  not 
have  our  advantages  in  this  respect  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  and  yet  this  age  in  which  we  live,  with  all 
their  number,  is  not  conspicuous  for  its  hardihood  or 
health.  The  number  of  sick  people  to-day  of  all  classes 
is  an  appalling  national  outlook.  What  I  would  ask 
is — Do  the  hospitals  at  all  consider  the  "ethical 
aspects"  of  the  case? 

If  one's  expenditure  cannot  be  met  by  one's  income, 
there  are  two  sane  remedies  to  choose  from  in  order 
to  meet  the  case.  Either  decrease  the  expenditure  or 
increase  the  income.  The  latter  course  is  the  more 
fashionable  nowadays.  But  from  what  one  can  gather 
from  Mr.  Holland's  letter  the  income  in  the  case  of 
hospitals  seems  about  to  have  reached  the  zenith,  and 
so  for  them  there  is  only  the  one  alternative. 

I  speak  entirely  as  a  layman,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  the  cases  that  come  to  a  hospital 
for  treatment  would  never  come  at  all  but  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  general  public  in  the  ways  of  health? 
And  again,  does  a  patient  after  a  sojourn  in  a  hospital 
come  out  much  better  equipped  in  the  knowledge  of 
those  ways,  so  that  if  possible  by  an  alteration  of 
living  he  may  not  have  to  return?  I  write  rather  for 
information  than  in  any  spirit  of  adverse  criticism. 
"  All  the  leading  papers  in  London  "  probably  do  not 
put  in  the  whole-page  appeals  free  gratis,  and  if  not, 
would  not  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  sick  poor  and 
others  be  larger  if,  instead  of  an  appeal  for  funds,  they 
contained  and  explained  some  simple  rules  of  life  and 
health?  After  all  a  mens  sana  is  the  cause,  not  the 
effect  of  a  corpus  sanum,  and  that  right  attitude  of 
mind  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  health  might  be 
brought  about  much  more  cheaply  and  lastingly  by 
such  and  other  educational  methods  than  by  the  con- 


sumption of  the  tons  of  pills  and  gallons  of  drugs  that 
this  nation  annually  takes. 

Who  but  can  admire  and  be  thankful  for  the  utter 
"  self-sacrifice  "  of  the  "  magnificent  workers  "  in  this 
cause  of  humanity?  But  as  you  say  so  rightfully,  Sir, 
"  What  a  farce  that  such  energy  should  be  devoted  to 
luring  unwilling  givers",  when  it  might  in  other 
channels  be  expended  so  fruitfully  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  health,  spirit  and  well-being  of  the  nation. 

The  ideal  hospital  is  not  that  with  the  largest  income 
and  the  most  up-to-date  accommodation  and  appliances, 
but  that  which  by  reason  of  their  paucity  is  able  to 
cope  with  its  patients.  The  general  public  is  apathetic 
enough,  it  is  true;  but  there  is  also  the  point  of  view 
of  the  "  unwilling  giver  "  who  seems  to  be  putting  his 
money  into  a  hole  without  a  bottom. 

I  am  Sir  yours  faithfully 

C.  Jennings. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Seamen's  Hospital  Society, 
Dreadnought  Hospital  Greenwich  S.E. 

15  July  1913. 

Sir — It  would  certainly  be  bad  finance  if  Rose  Day 
or  any  other  charitable  appeal  cost  9s.  for  every  10s. 
collected,  though  some  of  us  think  (and  I  should  have 
expected  to  find  the  Saturday  Review  among  the 
number)  that  the  voluntary  system  is  worth  preserving 
in  these  days  of  State  management  at  almost  any  cost. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  proportionate  cost  of 
appeal  work  to  the  total  income  of  hospitals  is  nearer 
5  per  cent,  than  90  per  cent.,  and  the  certain  increase 
of  expenditure  under  State  management  would  far  out- 
weigh the  saving  of  the  comparatively  small  sum  now 
spent  on  appeal. 

The  hard  work  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Holland  does 
maintain  the  voluntary  system,  and  no  doubt  that  is 
for  him  and  for  others  in  like  case  a  sufficient  reward. 

As  far  as  I  can  estimate,  100  miles  of  writing  means 
about  60,000  letters.  If  Mr.  Holland  really  gets  only 
^50  in  reply  he  must  be  singularly  unfortunate ;  with 
all  its  disappointments  our  experience  is  more  en- 
couraging than  that,  but  of  course  the  wider  and  more 
indiscriminate  your  appeal  the  smaller  the  return  tends 
to  be.  In  any  case  these  figures  apply  only  to  new 
subscriptions  or  donations.  The  great  proportion  of 
income  is  obtained  at  very  little  cost. 

The  expenditure  on  appeals  at  the  London  in  the  year 
1 91 2  appears  as  only  ^1709;  and  the  income  (exclusive 
of  investments)  as  ^82,000  ;  so  after  all  Mr.  Holland 
has  not  much  to  complain  of. 

Most  hospitals  maintain  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and 
manage  to  meet  their  expenditure  pretty  well.  But 
they  can  only  do  so  by  stimulating'  the  generosity  of  the 
charitable,  and  no  doubt  rather  extravagantly  worded 
appeals  cause  misconception  of  the  position.  We  never 
shall  have  as  much  money  as  we  could  spend  well,  but 
we  do  get  just  enough  to  carry  on  with  and  enough 
to  maintain,  I  hope  indefinitely,  the  voluntary  system. 

I  am  Sir  yours  faithfully 

P.  Michell 
Secretary  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  July  1913. 

Sir — I  envy  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Harlow,  for 
they  gave  willingly  whilst  I  gave  unwillingly,  being 
too  tired  and  seedy  to  face  the  endless  worrying  that 
I  knew  from  past  experience  would  otherwise  be  my 
fate ;  for  last  year  I  did  resist. 

The  only  good  side  to  Alexandra  Day  is  that  it  gives 
those  who  benefit  chiefly  by  the  hospitals  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  gratitude  and  appreciation. 
And  by  all  accounts  this  opportunity  was  used  to  a 
considerable  extent.  But  there  is  another  side  and 
much  to  be  said  on  it. 

What  of  the  real  flower-sellers  and  other  street 
traders  whose  earnings  on  Rose  Day  must  have  been 
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greatly  reduced  if  they  did  not  cease  to  be?  I  am  not 
out  to  defend  street  trading,  but  it  is  a  recognised  and 
I  believe  licensed  pursuit  that  should  not  be  cut  into 
by  the  unlicensed  amateur.  What  of  the  snobbishness 
encouraged  by  the  whole  business?  For  it  is  as  cer- 
tainly snobbish  to  boast  of  the  rose  bought  from  an 
actress-peeress  as  it  is  to  give  a  big  subscription  in 
order  to  be  invited  to  a  League  of  Mercy  garden-party. 
Further,  no  change  was  allowed  to  be  given  ;  and  what 
can  be  thought  of  the  resulting  wheedling,  coquetry 
and  undue  influence?  People  do  not  like  to  think  or 
they  would  see  in  such  things  an  equal  degradation  of 
both  seller  and  buyer.  Beside  this,  the  deliberate 
manufacture  of  rubbish  and  trash  is  of  small  account ; 
but  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Harlow  does  not  think  that  the  sellers  had 
any  idea  of  profiting  by  their  efforts ;  that  may  be 
so.  Hut  it  is  a  fact  that  the  organiser  in  1912  started 
the  movement  in  order  to  "  get  into  society  "  ;  whether 
she  was  successful  or  not  does  not  affect  my  point  that 
the  motive  was  not  wholly  charitable.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  which  influenced 

Yours  faithfully  An  M.P.'s  Wife. 


VICARS   v.   LOXMAIL  SYNDICATE,  LTD., 
AND  OTHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
19  Great  Winchester  Street  E.C. 

17  July  1 91 3. 

Sir — With  reference  to  your  article  on  this  case  in 
last  week's  issue  of  your  paper,  our  client,  Sir  Arthur 
Vicars  K.C.V.O.,  instructs  us  to  write  you  that 
although  he  has  not  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Filson  Young,  the  writer  of  the  article,  he  is  none 
the  less  sensible  of  the  kindly  expressions  towards  him 
therein  contained. 

Sir  Arthur  Vicars  ventures,  however,  to  ask  you  to 
permit  him  to  correct  a  few  mis-statements  as  to  facts 
which  Mr.  Filson  Young  unconsciously  makes;  but 
having  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  matter  was 
treated  by  the  Irish  Government — which  only  tended  to 
enshroud  the  whole  affair  in  mystery — our  client  is  of 
opinion  that  the  writer  of  the  article  cannot  be  blamed 
for  having  fallen  into  error  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
details. 

Dealing  with  such  errors  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  article,  our  client  states  : — 

1.  That  the  key  of  the  safe  in  which  the  jewels  were 
kept  was  not  worn  on  a  ribbon  round  his  neck,  but 
on  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his  pocket,  and  was  the  only  key 
on  that  bunch  that  had  any  reference  to  the  office.  The 
other  keys  were  wholly  of  locks  in  his  private  house. 

2.  That  your  contributor  states  that  he  was  "  victim- 
ised by  a  group  of  young  gentlemen  adventurers 
of  a  very  unpleasant  type  who  came  to  him  with  perfectly 
good  introductions.  Some  of  these  Sir  Arthur,  being 
unmarried,  took  to  live  with  him  in  a  kind  of  joint 
bachelor  establishment  ....  to  some  of  them  he 
actually  gave  work  and  position  in  his  office  ".  Mr. 
Filson  Young  is  mistaken  in  his  facts  here,  for  Sir 
Arthur  can  positively  state  that  he  took  no  one  to  live 
with  him  in  his  house.  From  1905  to  1907  a  gentleman 
nominally  occupied  the  position  of  joint-tenant  with  him, 
and  held  an  honorary  official  position  in  his  office,  but 
he  was  scarcely  ever  in  residence  as  he  lived  chiefly  in 
London,  where  Sir  Arthur  seldom  was.  For  a  full  year 
prior  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Crown  jewels  he  only 
spent  sixteen  days  in  this  house — spread  over  four 
visits.  So  much  for  the  joint-tenancy.  Sir  Arthur 
Vicars,  practically,  was  the  sole  occupant  of  this  house, 
and  scarcely  ever  had  visitors  residing  with  him. 

3.  That  with  the  exception  of  one  gentleman  who 
stayed  on  a  visit  to  him  in  August  1906  for  four  days, 
and  in  May  1907  for  three  days,  when  he  occupied  an 
honorary  official  position  and  came  over  to  perform  his 
ceremonial  duties,  no  one  who  ever  stayed  at  Sir 
Arthur's  house  had  any  access  to  his  office,  nor  does  he 
believe  had  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Crown 
jewels. 

4.  With  reference  to  your  contributor's  statement 
that  "  there  is  another  touch  of  Irish  slackness  with 


regard  to  the  actual  custody  of  the  jewels.  They  were 
kepi  in  a  safe  in  Sir  Arthur  Vicars'  office  in  Dublin 
Castle  (to  which  two  at  least  of  his  friends  had  constant 
and  official  access)".  Sir  Arthur  states  that  if  this 
remark  refers  to  the  safe,  he  can  only  say,  with  most 
positive  assurance,  that  no  one  but  himself  had  access 
to  the  safe  or  the  key.  If  it  refers  to  the  office,  Sir 
Arthur's  previous  remarks  above  as  to  the  limited  visits 
to  Dublin  of  the  only  two  officials  of  his  office  will  suffi- 
ciently show  that  Mr.  Filson  Young's  statement  is 
scarcely  accurate.  Finally,  that  all  these  facts  would 
have  been  clearly  demonstrated  if  he  had  been  accorded 
the  public  and  judicial  inquiry  which  he  asked  for,  and 
which  he  is  still  anxious  to  obtain. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  Arthur  Vicars  would  like  to  state 
now,  in  the  columns  of  your  paper,  with  the  most  posi- 
tive assurance,  that  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  any 
scandal  whatever  or  any  "  sordid  drama  "  in  connexion 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Crown  jewels,  or  in  con- 
nexion with  the  persons  implicated  in  the  affair,  and 
he  defies  anyone  to  produce  any  vestige  of  evidence  on 
this  point.  Any  such  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
were  made  for  a  purpose  and  to  confuse  the  issue,  and, 
we  think  you  will  agree,  with  terribly  cruel  results  to 
him. 

We  arc  Sir  yours  faithfully 

Francis  and  Johnson. 


THE    UNIONIST   LAND  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Scarcroft  near  Leeds 
13  July  1913. 

Sir — Are  you  not  less  than  fair  to  Conservatives  like 
myself  who  disbelieve  in  Unionist  constructive  policies? 
Surely  if  anything  were  needed  to  justify  our  forebod- 
ings it  would  be  the  fact  that  the  great  constructive 
policy  of  Tariff  Reform  has  hung  fire  for  ten  years, 
while  the  exaggerated  statements  used  to  support  it — 
such  as  the  "  twelve  millions  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion " — have  been  turned  against  us  with  fatal  effect? 

Unionist  "reforms"  are  the  starting-point  for 
Radical  revolutions.  Already  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  followers  are  declaring  that  Lord  Lansdowne  admits 
the  essential  badness  of  our  system  of  land-tenure  by 
his  proposals  for  its  reformation.  This  of  course  is 
putting  the  matter  in  a  false  light;  but  unfortunately 
you  cannot  act  "without  prejudice"  in  politics  and 
Lord  Lansdowne's  genuine  desire  to  meet,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  wishes  of  the  enemies  of  his  order  are 
accepted  by  them  not  in  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  gene- 
rosity but  with  the  exulting  cry  "  Habemus  confitentem 
rcum  ". 

Before  we  try  legislation,  at  which  the  Radicals  can 
always  beat  us  hollow,  why  not  see  what  voluntary 
effort  can  do?  Both  sides  for  instance  agree  that  more 
cottages  are  wanted,  and  therefore  neither  side  could 
logically  oppose  a  measure  for  excluding  tenements 
of  less  than  £10  annual  value,  and  funds  earmarked  for 
the  purpose  of  building  them,  from  the  incidence  of  the 
death  duties.  If  this  were  done,  and  the  allowance  for 
repairs  and  upkeep  increased  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
third,  I,  for  one,  would  gladly  undertake,  for  myself 
and  my  successors,  to  erect  a  dozen  cottages  yearly 
for  the  next  ten  years,  and  I  believe  that  there  are 
at  least  a  thousand  other  owners  of  land  who  would 
be  willing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  do  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  small 
ownerships  tend  to  check  socialistic  developments  ;  but 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  Denmark,  where 
Socialism  is  more  powerful  than  ever. 

Yours  faithfullv 

'C.  F.  Ryder. 

MILITANCY   AND   FAIR  PLAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  Bassett  Road  W. 
15  July  1913. 

Sir — I  note  that  you  write  in  your  issue  of  12  July 
that  Miss  Sylvia  Panklnirst  "  talks  wildly  of  shooting 
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the  Government  ".  I  am  sure  of  your  courtesy  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  acknowledge  that  she  has  been 
merely  wildly  reported  and  published.  What  she  did  say 
was  "  hoot  "  the  Government,  not  "  shoot  ".  In  regard 
to  vour  remark  that  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  "  keeps 
her  head  sufficiently  to  keep  away  ",  may  I  suggest 
that  the  women  of  England  would  be  very  gratified  if 
they  could  know  that  the  men  who  wield  the  swords 
and  drive  the  pens  of  England  would  use  them  neither 
to  hit  women  in  the  back  nor  to  attack  their  opponents 
anonymously?  This  last  week  has  given  us  examples 
of  each  type  of  warrior. 

Yours  very  sincerely 

E.  Wylie. 


THE  COLCHESTER  ACCIDENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ardleigh  Colchester,  17  July  1913. 

Sir — Mr.  Justice  Eve's  complaint  (in  the  "Times") 
is  not  a  patch  on  ours.  We  are  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  Colchester,  and  yet  at  11.40  a.m.  on  the  13th  inst. 
our  stationmaster  either  did  not  know  or  refused  in- 
formation as  to  who  was  killed  or  injured. 

The  G.E.  Railway  should  send  notices,  however 
black,  to  local  stations  and  to  further  ones. 

Yours  obediently 

T.  P.  Godfrey. 

"ART"  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  12  July  1913. 
Sir — In  "Little  Devil  Doubt",  by  Oliver  Onions, 
which  appeared  in  1909,  occur  these  apposite  words  : 

"  At  one  time  the  multitude  confided  in  its  betters, 
and  a  little  art,  a  little  literature,  was  still  possible. 
But  now  it  confides  in  nothing  but  itself.  It  has  no 
betters.  All  are  betters.  Once  wise  men  gave  it  what 
was  good  for  it ;  it  was  even  a  little  wise  itself,  even 
in  its  ignorance,  for  it  accepted  what  was  good  for  it. 
.  .  .  Did  we  wish  to  please  the  multitude  we  could  not 
do  it.  .  .  .  Let  them  find  their  own  artists,  authors : 
already  they  are  doing  it.  .  .  .  They  are  doing  their 
work  if  they  make  the  rottenness  [sham  education] 
more  rotten.    They're  God's  instruments  too." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  whole  passage  with 
earlier  views  of  Amiel  and  later  ones  of  M.  Faguet. 
I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

Herbert  H.  Sturmer. 


THE   PRICES   OF  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  16  July  1913. 
Sir — Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  my  article  of 
21  June.    Referring  to  the  sale  of  a  "  Portrait  Group  " 
by  Devis  I  said  that  it  fetched  over  ^2000.    The  actual 
price  I  find  was  ^1942  10s. 

Your  obedient  servant 

C.  H.  C.  B. 


THE   NEW   FOREST  FLORA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Little  Clarendon  Dinton  Salisbury 
12  July  1913. 
Sir — In  his  pleasant  article  of  12  July  Canon 
Vaughan  writes  of  the  New  Forest  wild  flower  Pul- 
monaria  officinalis  :  "  The  early  botanists  mostly  call 
it  the  bugloss-cowslip  or  the  long-leaved  sage  of  Jeru- 
salem. How  the  name  '  Jerusalem  '  came  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  plant  is  unknown,  but  it  evidently  had 
some  sacred  associations,  and  the  children  of  the  New 
Forest  call  it  to  this  day  '  Joseph  and  Mary  '  ". 

A  more  familiar  instance  of  this  affix  is  in  the  name 
*  Jerusalem  artichoke",  where  a  guesswork  etymology 
has  explained  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  girasole 
—the  artichoke  being  a  species  of  sunflower — and  the 
initial  misunderstanding  has  been  extended  to  "  Pales- 
tine soup  ",  concocted  from  its  tubers.    But  this  vege- 


table was  grown  and  named  in  England  long  before  it 
was  known  in  Italy,  and  the  explanation  fails  in  the 
case  of  other  plants  which  are  in  no  sense  sunflowers — 
e.g.  this  Pulmonaria,  commonly  called  "  Jerusalem 
cowslips  "  in  Hampshire  cottage-gardens,  and  Phlomis 
fruticosa,  "  Jerusalem  sage  ".  A  very  old  gardener 
of  mine  used  always  to  call  French  beans  "  Jerusalem 
beans".  The  meaning  is  probably  "strange"  or 
"  new-fangled  ",  and  a  survival  from  times  as  far  back 
as  the  Crusades,  when  Jerusalem  was  the  typically  out- 
landish place — a  use  supplanted  in  later  times  by 
"  French  ".  A  support  of  this  explanation  is  the  name 
"  Sarsen  " — i.e.  Saracen — given  to  the  gritstone 
boulders,  foreign  to  a  countryside  of  chalk  and  flint, 
which  lie  here  and  there  on  the  Wiltshire  downs  and 
are  the  material  of  the  greater  part  of  Stonehenge. 
The  village  of  Sarsen  in  Leicestershire  is  said  to  be  so 
called  because  it  was  a  settlement  of  foreign  stocking- 
weavers. 

The  name  "  Joseph  and  Mary  "  is  almost  certainly 
another  very  interesting  survival — a  memory  of  days 
when  children  were  familiar  with  the  invariably  red- 
purple  and  blue  robes  of  S.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin 
respectively  in  statues  and  pictures.  The  Pulmonaria, 
as  Canon  Vaughan  so  well  describes  it,  bears  flowers 
red-purple  and  blue  on  the  same  stem. 

Yours  etc. 
George  Engleheart. 


"BY  THE  BROWN  BOG." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Drishane  House  Skibbereen  Co.  Cork 
10  July  1913. 
Sir — A  review  having  appeared  in  a  prominent 
weekly  paper  attributing  to  us  the  authorship  of  a 
recently  published  volume  of  Irish  stories  entitled  "  By 
the  Brown  Bog  ",  we  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  allow  us  to  state  that  we  are  not  the  authors  of 
this  work. 

Faithfully  yours 

E.  CE.  Somerville. 
Martin  Ross. 

NEGRO  EMANCIPATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Georgetown  British  Guiana  South  America 
21  June  1913. 

Sir — -Will  you  allow  a  reader  of  the  Saturday 
Review  in  this  distant  part  of  the  Empire  to  raise  a 
voice  of  protest  against  certain  statements  made  by 
your  correspondent,  "  A  Mere  Man  ",  in  your  issue  of 
the  10th  ult.  ? 

"A  Mere  Man"  states,  in  his  letter  "On  the  Girl 
of  the  Period",  "What  is  called  the  emancipation  of 
women  is  having  as  disastrous  results  as  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negro.  Women  are  proving  themselves  as 
hopelessly  unfitted  to  take  up  the  citizen  role  as  the 
negro  to  take  his  place  among  freemen  ".  "A  Mere 
Man  "  does  not  state  which  branch  of  the  emancipated 
negro  population  of  the  world  he  especially  refers  to, 
but  leaves  one  to  infer  that  his  implied  charges  of  in- 
competence against  the  negro  as  a  citizen  are  made 
against  the  negro  in  a  general  sense.  When  they  are 
applied  however  to  the  negro  of  the  British  West  Indies 
and  British  Guiana  they  are  only  baseless  assumptions. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  read  the  reasons  of  your 
correspondent  in  support  of  his  statements.  In  Sir 
Sydney  Olivier 's  book  on  "  White  Capital  and  Black 
Labour  "  the  position  of  the  negro  is  differently  put 
from  that  assumed  for  him  by  your  correspondent,  and 
any  unprejudiced  reader  in  this  subject  might  with  ad- 
vantage read  this  little  book,  and  there  see  what  an 
ex-Administrator  in  West  Indian  affairs  has  said  of  the 
negro.  Any  impartial  visitor  to,  or  resident  in,  these 
colonies  could  tell  your  correspondent  that  instead  of 
the  negro  being  a  failure  as  a  citizen,  he  is  here  ably 
represented  in  every  walk  of  life.  He  is  to  be  found, 
and  not  in  single  or  isolated  cases,  in  the  executive 
councils  of  Government,  on  municipal  boards,  in  the 
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Civil  Service,  and  in  all  the  learned  professions.  The 
negro  has  many  drawbacks — which  race  has  not?  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  his  emancipation,  compara- 
tively speaking,  was  only  secured  within  recent  times — 
that  of  the  West  Indian  negro  dates  from  1837,  a  period 
of  barely  seventy-six  years — it  is  seen  that  his  progress 
in  every  direction,  including  that  of  citizen,  has  kept 
pace  with  his  years  of  freedom. 

The  negro  question  is  being  settled  in  these  outposts 
of  the  Empire  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  one  "  A 
Mere  Man  "  might  suppose,  and  statements  such  as  his 
only  do  injury  to  the  prospects  of  eventual  settlement. 

I  am  Sir  yours  faithfully 

Justice. 

THE  S.  GILES'  MISSION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Giles'  Christian  Mission 
4  Amp  ton  Street  Regent  Square  W.C. 

11  July  1913. 

Sir — I  earnestly  appeal  to  your  readers  to  come  to 
our  aid.  Eor  over  fifty-three  years  this  Mission  has 
worked  unceasingly  amongst  the  very  poor,  the  sick 
and  the  fallen.  Then  every  summer  we  send  large 
numbers  of  deserving  poor  children,  women  and  men 
for  a  stay  at  our  holiday  homes.  In  addition,  we  give 
day  excursions  to  over  one  thousand  children  who 
attend  our  Sunday  schools,  Bible  classes  and  children's 
services.  Our  work  with  boys,  destitute  and  juvenile 
offenders,  the  better  class  of  discharged  prisoners, 
prisoners'  wives  and  children  are  other  branches,  all 
recognised  and  endorsed  by  the  highest  official  authori- 
ties. We  depend  entirely  upon  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  sadly  want  money  to  enable  us  to  carry  on 
1  his  year's  work.  Will  your  readers  help  us  and 
respond  quickly  to  our  appeal? 

Yours  faithfully 
Wm.  Whe.ytley,  Superintendent. 


THE   SMALL  HOLDER. 

1  "PIS  dig  it  here  and  trench  it  there 

-*■      And  lug  the  nettles  out, 
'Tis  minin'  for  the  lily  bind, 
And  turnin'  clods  about; 

'Tis  payin'  of  good  money  down 

To  buy  your  dung  an'  seed, 
And  wire  to  stop  the  rabbits'  runs  ; 

'Tis  sweatin'  till  yer  bleed  ; 

'Tis  traps  for  mice  and  scares  for  birds, 

And  soot  to  choke  the  slugs, 
An'  fightin'  of  potato  blight 

Wi'  squirtin'  chemists'  drugs; 

'Tis  fearin'  of  the  plaguy  frost 

An'  frettin'  for  the  rain, 
An'  wonderin'  if  the  sulky  sun 

Ull  ever  shine  again ; 

'Tis  winter  thoughts  of  pride  and  hope, 

An'  spring-  wi'  change  o'  plan, 
And  when  the  summer's  bin  and  gone 

'Tis  just  a  humbled  man. 

An'  yet  'tis  vict'ry  safe  and  sure, 
For  mean  and  mighty  live  from  birth 

On  what  the  horny  hand  wrings  out 
From  udders  of  the  earth. 

There's  not  a  beggar  drone  alive, 

Nor  king  beneath  'is  crown 
But  fills  his  belly  with  the  stuff 

We  grows  upon  the  groun'. 

An'  whether  'tis  the  soul  of  man 

Or  this  'ere  loam  and  clay, 
'Tis  honest  work  wi'  sense  an'  sweat 

That  tells  at  Judgment  Day. 

Anna  Bunston. 


REVIEWS. 

SEX  ANTAGONISM. 

"  Sex   Antagonism."     By   Walter  Heape.     London  : 
Constable.    1913.    7s.  6u.  net. 

SEX  antagonism,  in  these  times,  is  obviously  a  well- 
chosen  and  arresting  title — a  very  trumpet-call  to 
bring  both  Amazons  and  their  adversaries  onwards 
towards  the  fray.  The  lines  of  this  book  are  twofold, 
anthropological  and  biological,  combined  or  by  turns  : 
and  though  these  approaches  and  outlooks  to  the  field 
of  controversy  be  too  largely  unfamiliar  to  all  parties 
concerned,  and  to  most  uncongenial,  to  some  even  un- 
canny or  esoteric,  their  utilisation  is  notwithstanding 
fundamental,  and  therefore  relevant,  and  even  urgent, 
to  all  parties  alike.  Hence  the  reviewer,  eager 
for  the  permeation  of  social  inquiries,  and  even  of  poli- 
tical discussions,  by  the  methods  and  results  of  these 
growing  studies  of  simpler  life  and  simpler  man,  cannot 
but  open  his  acquaintance  with  the  author  with  that  brief 
ceremonial  of  general  understanding  and  congratula- 
tory salute  which  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  tradi- 
tional among  the  augurs  of  old.  Thus,  from  the 
very  outset,  he  may  signal  his  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  intrinsic  merits  and  the  valid  authority  of  the  forms 
of  incantation  employed  ;  albeit  with  certain  reserves 
as  to  procedure  and  efficacy  as  regards  their  chosen 
public — again,  as  doubtless  of  old,  prepondcratingly  of 
the  feminine  gender— submissive  or  anarchic  by  turns, 
in  any  case  less  simple  than  they  appear.  As  for  the 
writer  and  his  audience  the  here  duly  appointed  go-be- 
tween, the  reviewer,  must  at  once  maintain  the  technical 
passwords,  of  biology  and  anthropology,  as  aforesaid, 
now  "reproduction  and  sex",  then  "exogamy  and 
tolemism  ",  yet  encourage  any  who  may  incline  to  turn 
away,  be  it  from  fear,  or  humility,  or  pride,  that  ther 
need  be  in  their  use  neither  danger,  difficulty  nor  der 
gation  ;  that  fresh  perspectives  and  even  new  horizons 
are  thus  opening  ;  and,  above  all,  that  none  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  fundamental  processes  of  life,  either  in- 
dividual or  in  grouping.  For  these,  whether  we  like 
it  or  no,  assuredly  saturate  civilisation  in  all  its 
varieties  and  levels,  from  those  we  are  wont  to  reckon 
as  the  very  earliest  and  simplest,  to  our  own  institu- 
tions and  difficulties,  whether  we  stand  for  con- 
servation or  for  change,  for  heredity  or  for  variation. 
From  these  elemental  standpoints  of  the  sciences  of 
life  and  man  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  we 
hold  with  Mrs.  Pankhurst  or  with  Mrs.  Fawcett,  with 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  or  with  those  to  whom  she  has 
in  her  day  seemed  revolutionary  ;  it  is  that  of  getting 
for  a  time  below  all  their  political  and  social  doctrines 
to  the  elemental  organic  functionings,  needs  and  im- 
pulses, difficulties  and  crises,  antagonisms  and  co- 
adaptations,  which  continue  profoundly,  however  at 
times  obscurely,  to  influence  each  and  every  individual 
of  us  in  varying  quality,  measure  and  degree  through- 
out life,  and  assuredly  also  our  groups  as  well  :  and 
this  none  the  less  (some  say  all  the  more),  however  reti- 
cent or  sub-conscious  be  the  individual  and  the  group. 
Historians  too  long  shrank  from  economic  considera- 
tions, and  economists  from  biological  ones  ;  but  as  re- 
gards the  sexes  and  their  social  relations  this  analysis  to 
simplest  terms  is  obvious,  and  Mr.  Heape  is  plainly 
rig-ht  in  insisting-  that  it  be  faced.  After  all  one  does 
not  need  to  profess  anthropology  to  read  Dr.  J.  G. 
Frazer's  fascinating  volumes,  while  the  problems  of  sex 
and  breed,  in  which  Mr.  Heape's  life-work  has  been  so 
instructive,  are  of  instinctive  and  universal  interest. 
The  plan  of  his  book  is  thus  less  strange  than  may  at 
first  appear.  His  introduction  and  his  conclusion  avow 
his  endeavour  to  throw  light  upon  our  civilised  prob- 
lems, but  since,  to  unravel  these,  the  ways  of  life  and 
of  nature-folk  should  alike  be  understood,  he  gives  an 
outline  of  the  biology  of  the  sexes  ;  and,  much  more 
fully,  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Frazer's  viewrs  on  the  origins 
of  exogamy  and  totemism,  which  is  a  very  model  for 
controversialists  in  its  continued  fairness.  Dr.  Frazer's 
view  of  exogamy  is  a  biological  one,  as  arising  from 
observed  disadvantages  of  inbreeding  as  injurious  and 
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sterilising,  and  this  "upon  women  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  edible  animals  and  plants".  Here  our 
biologist  joins  issue,  though  unfortunately  without  much 
illustration  from  his  renowned  knowledge  of  breeds,  but 
extending  the  simple  observation  that  the  sexes,  in 
man  and  animals  alike,  and  the  males  apparently  more 
than  the  females,  are  attracted  by  unfamiliar  individuals. 
As  regards  totemism,  Mr.  Heape  argues  against  Dr. 
Frazer's  belief  that  this  has  arisen  from  a  primitive 
theory  of  conception  which  remains  in  ignorance  of  the 
part  of  the  father,  and  thus  assumes  a  spirit-child  to 
enter  the  mother  from  this  or  that  of  the  natural  features 
or  creatures  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  waiting 
to  be  born  again,  and  which  hence  becomes  the  totem 
of  the  child  when  born.  Mr.  Heape  argues  strongly 
that  this  can  be  no  primitive  belief,  but  an  evolved 
superstition.  Its  origin  he  finds  in  the  woman's  belief 
in  the  importance  of  "  maternal  impressions  "  ;  which 
it  is  thus  not  a  little  interesting  to  find  an  author  so 
widely  acquainted  with  breeding  taking  so  seriously, 
even  for  animal  mates  and  mothers,  and,  of  course, 
a  fortiori,  for  human  ones.  The  development  of  this 
belief  into  the  system  and  dogma  of  totemism  is  thus 
a  feminine  creation,  as  Frazer  believes,  though 
upon  different  grounds.  Originally  the  aid  of  spirits 
may  have  been  "  invoked  by  the  mother  with  the  hope 
of  benefiting  the  child  ",  and  later  to  consolidate  the 
woman's  interest  and  influence  generally.  He  thinks 
the  influence  savage  women  exerted  by  means  of 
totemism  was  greater  than  even  Frazer  allows,  so  that 
it  may  be  "to  the  growth  of  that  influence,  gained  in 
association  with  the  mysteries  of  maternity,  that  modern 
woman  owes  the  position  she  now  rightly  holds  in 
society  ".  Be  this  view  an  exaggeration  or  no,  it  surely 
makes  it  plain  that  considerations  of  anthropology  can- 
not be  overlooked  either  by  feminists  or  their  critics. 

Returning  to  biology,  the  physiological  contrast  of 
the  sexes  as  individuals,  in  pairing  and  after,  is  em- 
phasised, and  particularly  the  prime  instinct  of  the  male 
towards  the  female  and  of  the  female  towards  offspring. 
But,  while  totemism  and  exogamy  have  been  discussed 
through  careful  chapters,  and  recognised  as  in  process 
of  evolution  up  to  their  present  co-adaptation,  this 
initial  bias  of  organic  male  and  female  is  too  simply 
assumed,  taken  as  something  practically  fixed,  in  fact 
as  permanent  contrast,  and  without  any  discussion  of 
the  further  evolution  and  co-adaptation  which  we  trust 
Mr.  Heape  would  not  altogether  deny.  Thus  in  the 
final  chapter,  of  course  for  most  readers  the  all-impor- 
tant one,  this  initial  contrast  is  employed  as  the  suffi- 
cient, at  any  rate  essential,  basis  from  which  the  law 
is  to  be  clearly  laid  down,  and  a  correspondingly  simple 
solution  of  our  modern  controversies  and  struggles 
arrived  at  and  our  sex  antagonism  adapted  away. 
What,  then,  is  this?  the  reader  will  ask.  With  every 
desire  to  avoid  injustice  to  Mr.  Heape,  and  if  possible 
even  more,  as  he  himself  would  wish,  not  to  injure  the 
claims  of  biology  and  anthropology,  on  which  we 
agree,  we  can  but  put  his  main  conclusions  in  the 
hard  light  of  necessarily  brief  and  isolated  citations. 
Thus  : 

"  The  laws  which  govern  the  natural  discharge  of  the 
generative  functions  cannot  be  infringed  without 
causing  derangement  throughout  the  body,  and  this 
fact  is  true  for  both  men  and  women.  ...  If  a  woman 
is  not  in  a  condition  favourable  for  breeding  she  should 
not  breed,  and  a  man  whose  generative  impulse  is 
strong  should  not  be  compelled  to  suppress  it." 

Failing  solution,  apparently,  of  this  degree  of  primal 
simplicity,  which  is  again  emphasised  as  a  prime  con- 
dition of  individual  and  public  health  and  national  sur- 
!  vival,  "  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Nature's 
[  requirements    should   cause   trouble   in   any  artificial 
i  society  "  ;  while,  in  our  present  conditions,  "  the  proba- 
bility of  the  growth  of  drastic  sex-antagonism  is  vastly 
i  increased,  becomes  indeed  a  certainty  ".      To  such 
!  pessimistic  interpretations  our  author  largely  inclines, 
)  so  that  for  him  intersexual  unrest  and  antagonism  are 
I  more  bitter  and  more  ominous  than  even  the  class  un- 
;  rest  or  the  race  antagonism  which  he  takes  as  the  two 
other  main  difficulties  of  the  world  and  age. 


Weininger,  in  a  work  still  remembered,  reduced 
womankind  to  two  varieties,  mother  and  courtesan ; 
but  Mr.  Heape  simplifies  the  problem  still  farther,  to 
mothers  and  non-mothers  merely.  The  latter,  from  his 
strict  breeder's  point  of  view,  are  of  course  practically 
negligible,  save  as  failures,  which  may  be  of  possible 
danger  to  the  more  important  class  (the  present  inter- 
sexual struggle  thus  becoming  an  intra-sexual  one)  and 
ultimately  to  man  himself.  "  We  are  confronted  with 
the  probability  that  extended  power  given  to  women 
will  result  in  the  waste  products  of  our  female  popula- 
tion gaining  power  to  order  the  habits  and  regulate  the 
work  of  those  women  who  are  of  real  value  to  us  as  a 
nation." 

The  normal  woman  is  thus  viewed  practically  as 
breeder  and  breeder  only,  and  no  alternative  is  men- 
tioned to  this  save  that  of  spinsterhood,  and  then  in 
terms  of  pathological  disturbances,  and  of  these  alone. 
Such  sweep  of  deduction,  practically  from  Mr.  Heape's 
cows,  ewes  and  hens,  and  "  waste-products  ",  to 
womankind  in  the  mass,  has  no  longer  a  place  for 
anthropological  stepping-stones,  which  could  but  mar 
its  simplicity  and  breadth.  Yet  biologists  of  sex  and 
students  of  anthropology,  at  first  attracted  by  Mr. 
Heape's  eminent  acquaintance  with  biological  methods, 
and  by  his  well-fought  duel  with  Dr.  Frazer,  which 
plainly  justifies  his  powers  of  using  anthropological 
ones,  may  well  be  disappointed,  even  indignant,  and  cry 
"  Save  us  from  our  friend  !  "  Here  is  a  great  question, 
complex  exceedingly,  a  question  political  and  economic, 
social,  moral,  psychological,  not  simply  anthropologi- 
cal and  biological.  To  bring  It  down  to  physiological 
fundamentals  he  and  we  are  entitled,  even  bound  to  do 
and  learn  all  we  can  as  biologists  and  breeders  from 
animals  and  their  mating.  To  argue  from  these  studies 
of  sex  and  reproduction  upwards  again  to  society  is 
also  imperative,  and  legitimate  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
(here  begins  Mr.  Heape's  error)  to  do  this,  and  this 
only,  without  reference,  much  less  reverence,  to  all  the 
higher  considerations  above  named,  though  each  also 
claims  and  deserves  scientific  consideration,  is  enough 
to  put  biology  under  the  ban  of  each  and  all.  To  write 
as  if  sex-antagonisms  could  be  settled  thus  simply, 
with  women  treated  for  practical  purposes  as  cows  and 
poultry,  and  we  their  freer  mates,  is  an  intolerable 
materialism;  and  this  in  no  merely  sentimental  sense 
which  biologists  need  fear,  but  before  the  bar  of  science, 
for  its  error  lies  in  claiming  for  a  contribution  to  pre- 
liminary science  sufficiency  upon  the  fields  of  higher 
sciences,  with  consequent  practical  exclusion  of  these. 
Reasoning  so  naively  crude  as  this  is  not  extenuated 
by  recommendations,  sound  as  far  as  they  go,  on  the 
health  of  young  girls,  still  less  strengthened  by  oracular 
presage  and  evil  foreboding  :  these  are  rather  signs  of 
evil  augurship  ;  and  our  parting  must  therefore  be  less 
cordial  than  was  our  meeting.  Yet  we  leave  him  with 
regret  to  his  feminine  reviewers  of  all  camps,  for,  sorely 
though  he  has  weakened  by  crude  presentment  the 
biologico-anthropological  criticism  of  them,  this  has 
again  to  be  made  ;  and  whoever  of  us  does  this  may 
justly  remember  Mr.  Heape  and  avenge  if  they  cannot 
liberate  him.  But  in  the  meantime  he  is  in  their  hands, 
and  all  his  knowledge  of  physiology  and  breeding,  even 
to  the  peafowl  of  Juno,  will  not  avert  from  him  the 
contempt  of  Pallas,  the  wrath  of  Artemis. 


THE   ENGLISH  PLAYHOUSE. 

"The  Elizabethan  Playhouse  and  other  Studies."  By 
W.  J.  Lawrence.  Stratford-on-Avon  :  Shakespeare 
Head  Press.  First  Series,  1912  ;  Second  Series, 
1913.    12s.  6d.  each. 

FINISHED  scholarship,  such  as  these  papers 
declare,  at  once  distinguishes  Mr.  Lawrence  from 
the  bookmakers.  These  two  volumes  are  packed  with 
discovery.  Their  riches  would  furnish  forth— they 
probably  will  furnish  forth — the  popular  historian's 
book  bazaar  for  the  next  ten  years.  Some  day  Mr. 
Lawrence  will  receive  his  due.    There  has  yet  to  be 
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written  a  history  of  the  English  playhouse.  The 
author  of  this  history  will  soon  discover  the  debt  he 
is  under  to  Mr.  Lawrence;  and  he  will  proclaim  it,  if 
he  is  an  honest  man.  For  the  early  periods  of  a  history 
of  the  English  playhouse  Mr.  Lawrence's  papers  will 
be  in  themselves  a  mine  of  treasure,  and  they  will  be 
even  more  precious  for  the  way  in  which  they  point 
their  readers  to  documents  and  sources. 

We  would  a  little  more  clearly  indicate  the  breach 
in  our  literature  of  the  stage  which  Mr.  Lawrence  will 
one  day  help  an  English  historian  to  fill.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  endeavoured  in  these  papers  to  recon- 
struct the  stages  of  Shakespeare,  of  Etherege,  and  of 
Garrick.  He  has  collected  the  evidence.  He  has 
roughly  sketched  for  us  the  evolution  of  the  playhouse 
from  the  Elizabethan  platform  stage  to  the  fourth-wall 
stage  of  Ibsen  by  way  of  the  proscenium  doors  and  the 
apron  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He- 
has  not  written  a  continuous  history.  Hut  history 
emerges  in  stray  papers  upon  title-boards,  or  upon 
the  situation  of  the  lords'  room,  or  upon  light  and 
darkness  in  the  Elizabethan  theatre.  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  brought  together  the  nucleus  of  a  really  fine  body 
of  material  for  a  history  of  the  stage-carpenter.  The 
book  we  are  suggesting  is  not  however  a  history  of 
the  stage-carpenter  so  much  as  a  history  of  the 
stage-play  as  it  has  been  affected  by  the  stage- 
carpenter — a  history  of  the  inter-relation  of  the  English 
play  and  the  English  playhouse.  How  far  were  the 
forms  and  methods  of  Shakespeare  determined  by  the 
Elizabethan  platform?  What  was  the  effect  upon 
dramatic  art  of  the  retreat  of  the  stage  within  the 
proscenium  arch?  What  was  the  significance  for 
English  drama  after  Tom  Robertson  of  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  the  projecting  apron  and  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
wall?  Finally,  how  are  we  to  regard  the  tentative 
efforts  of  the  modern  stage  to  re-enter  the  auditorium? 
What  precisely  do  they  mean?  Are  these  movements  in 
timber  and  cloth  merely  accidents  of  theatrical  archi- 
tecture; or  have  they  a  deeper  influence?  Do  they 
correspond  with  important  changes,  not  merely  in  the 
technical  methods  of  playwriting,  but  in  the  heart 
of  English  drama?  Does  the  kind  of  play  determine 
the  shape  of  the  theatre,  or  the  shape  of  the  theatre 
determine  the  kind  of  play?  These  questions  are  not 
yet  clearly  asked.    They  will  not  easily  be  answered. 

Meantime  we  may  note  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the 
movement  of  English  dramatic  art  and  the  movement 
in  architectural  construction  of  the  English  playhouse. 
The  conventions  of  Elizabethan  tragedy  rested  upon 
a  clear  understanding  that  an  audience  was  present  in 
the  theatre,  in  immediate  touch  with  the  poet  and  his 
players.  The  audience  surrounded  the  platform  stage 
upon  three  sides.  There  was  no  pretence  that  the 
players  were  of  another  world.  There  was  a  continuous 
rapport  between  the  actors  and  their  audience.  The 
players  were  eye  to  eye  with  the  people.  They  appealed 
to  their  auditors  as  orators  appeal.  It  was  an  appeal 
of  the  kindled  eye  and  the  impassioned  voice.  Some- 
times the  appeal  to  an  audience  was  personally  direct. 
The  player's  "  aside  "  took  them  into  his  confidence; 
his  soliloquy  (not  the  thinking  soliloquy,  which  is 
always  in  order,  but  the  soliloquy  which  helps  forward 
the  action)  kept  them  posted  in  the  progress  of 
events.  In  direct  contrast  with  all  this  is  the  stage 
to-day,  remote  from  the  spectator ;  thrust  within  a 
frame  that  cuts  him  off  from  direct  personal  contact; 
removed  to  a  far  mimic  world  that  pursues  the  event 
as  though  the  audience  were  not  in  presence.  In 
Shakespeare's  theatre  the  audience  shares  the  progress 
of  the  scene  ;  in  Ibsen's  theatre  the  audience  is  an  eaves- 
dropper. Modern  producers  have  even  suggested  a 
fourth  wall,  completing  the  full  circle  of  evolution  by 
shutting  the  audience  out  altogether.  Players  sit 
solemnly  before  a  fireplace  supposed  to  lie  between 
them  and  the  spectators  they  have  been  taught  to 
ignore.  With  this  retreat  of  the  stage  from  the  spec- 
tator all  the  dramatic  conventions  which  rested  upon  a 
recognition  that  the  audience  was  in  presence  have  dis- 
appeared. To  address  the  audience  is  to-day  a 
solecism.    There   is  obviously    something   wrong  in 


speaking  to  an  audience  which  is  not  supposed  to  be 
there. 

Here,  then,  is  a  first  problem  for  our  historian.  That 
the  movement  towards  naturalism  has  coincided  with 
the  retreat  of  the  stage  within  the  proscenium  arch  is 
clear.  Hut  has  the  stage  retreated  in  obedience  to 
the  impulse  of  modern  dramatists  towards  naturalism  ; 
or  has  the  impulse  towards  naturalism  come  from  the 
retreat  of  the  stage?  Only  an  exhaustive  study  of 
English  drama  as  it  springs  from  English  life,  side 
by  side  with  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  English  play- 
house, can  answer.  We  think  it  far  more  likely  that 
the  playhouse  has  followed  the  play  than  that  the  play 
has  followed  the  playhouse.  One  thing  at  least  will 
clearly  ensue  from  such  an  inquiry — a  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  assumption  that  the  modern  picture  stage 
is  of  itself  better  or  worse  than  its  predecessor.  The 
majority  of  modern  managers  assume  that  the  stage 
w  ithin  a  frame  is  intrinsically  a  finer  thing  than  Shake- 
speare's platform — that  Shakespeare,  if  he  had  only 
seen  his  plays  produced  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
would  at  once  have  perceived  the  advantages  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree's  methods  over  those  of  Burbage.  So 
deeply  rooted  is  this  assumption  of  the  modern  manager 
that  he  tears  to  pieces  plays  which  were  fitted  to  an 
entirely  different  convention  to  make  them  square  with 
his  own.  An  historical  survey  of  the  parallel  move- 
ment of  the  English  playhouse  and  the  English  play 
would  at  any  rate  achieve  the  discomfiture  of  ouf 
modern  Procrustes.  He  would  realise  that  plays  best 
make  the  effect  intended  by  their  author  when  they 
are  played  according  to  their  author. 

The  period  most  likely  to  reward  the  historian  in 
search  of  an  organic  correlation  between  the  English 
plavhousc  and  the  English  play  is  the  period  of  transi- 
tion— the  period  when  Shakespeare's  romantic  method 
of  the  platform  still  struggled  for  a  footing  upon  the 
projecting  apron  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Pro- 
scenium doors  with  a  projecting  apron  lingered 
dubiously  into  the  late  nineteenth  century.  These  pro- 
scenium doors  are  a  symbol  of  the  transition.  So  long 
as  the  players  entered  by  proscenium  doors  they  had 
not  entirely  lost  touch  with  the  audience.  Coming  for- 
ward they  could  employ  the  platform  conventions  of 
Shakespeare.  Retiring  through  the  proscenium  arch 
they  could  employ  the  eavesdropping  or  fourth-wall  con- 
ventions of  Ibsen.  Restoration  comedy  belongs  to  this 
period  of  transition.  It  looks  back  to  the  platform 
and  it  looks  forward  to  the  fourth  wall.  Congreve's 
defence  of  soliloquy  is  quite  modern.  He  uses  only 
the  thinking  soliloquy  ;  and  he  does  not  include  in  his 
justification  the  soliloquy  used  for  forwarding  the 
action.  So  far  he  is  modern.  His  stage  is  definitely 
retiring  within  the  frame.  But  Congreve,  like  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  like  his  successors  for  two  hundred 
years,  uses  the  "  aside  ".  It  is  still  possible  for  players 
from  the  projecting  apron  to  take  the  audience  into 
their  confidence.  The  spectator  is  not  yet  shut  off. 
Nothing  could  more  sharply  point  the  parallelism  we 
are  suggesting  between  the  evolution  of  the  playhouse 
and  the  evolution  of  the  play  than  the  simultaneous 
disappearance  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  of  the' 
proscenium  doors  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  "  aside  " 
on  the  other. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  study  of  English  stagecraft  as 
it  has  been  affected  by  the  building  of  the  English  stage. 
London  audiences  are  already  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves how  immensely  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  gain 
bv  being  fitted  with  a  rough  semblance  of  the  well-trod 
stage  of  the  "Globe"  or  "Curtain".  Thoroughly 
pursued  by  a  critic  who  was  also  an  historian,  an 
investigation  into  the  parallel  development  of  the 
English  play  and  the  English  playhouse  would 
assuredlv  challenge  the  divine  right  of  our  moder 
authors  and  critics  to  decry  the  dramaturgy  of  me 
whose  plays  were  fitted  to  another  model.  It  has  ye 
to  be  popularly  realised  that  Shakespeare's  plays  ar 
not  plays  badly  constructed  to  fit  the  picture  stage  o 
1913.  They  are  plays  wonderfully  well  constructed  t 
fit  the  platform  stage  of  161 3.  Similarly  it  is  prema 
ture  to  condemn  the  "  aside  "  of  Victorian  and  earlier 
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dramatists  as  the  lazy  device  of  an  evil  generation 
before  we  have  looked  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
conditions  of  the  players'  art  in  the  proscenium  period 
of  English  comedy. 


PARALIPOMENA. 

"Collected  Literary  Essays,  Classical  and  Modern," 
"  Collected  Studies  in  Greek  and  Latin  Scholarship." 
By  A.  W.  Verrall.  Edited  by  M.  A.  Bayfield  and 
J.  D.  Duff.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
1913.    10s.  6d.  net  each. 

VERRALL  had  one  of  those  personalities  which 
fascinate  acquaintances  and  inspire  friends  with 
a  deep  affection,  but  which  cannot  be  made  to  charm 
outsiders  through  the  medium  of  a  memoir,  even 
though  it  is  so  good  a  memoir  as  that  contributed  by 
Mr.  Bayfield,  with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the 
dead  scholar's  pupils,  to  the  first  of  these  volumes. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  combinations,  a  scholar  with 
common  sense  and  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  living 
among  persons  who  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  one  or 
other  or  both  of  those  qualities.  Inevitably  on  one 
who  did  not  know  him  the  presentation  of  his  wit  and 
learning  and  the  description  in  cold  print  of  the  effect 
produced  by  his  lectures  does  not  produce  that  effect 
— manifestly  present  in  the  heart  of  his  old  friends 
when  they  set  down  their  recollections.  We  can 
onlv  judge  of  his  eloquence  by  his  written  works, 
and  they  do  not  always  convey  to  an  outsider 
the  admiration  which  those  who  knew  him  obvi- 
ously feel.  To  an  outsider  the  exceeding  subtlety 
of  some  of  his  theories  and  the  paradoxes  in 
which  he  sometimes  embodied  them  give  rise  to 
a  speculation  whether  he  was  always  fully  serious 
in  his  contentions.  We  criticise  while  we  admire. 
Here  is  a  good  instance.  Mr.  Bayfield  pours 
scorn  on  a  reviewer  who  could  not  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing' which  Verrall  sought  to  read  into  A^Sas  yevedkov, 
addressed  by  the  King  to  Clytemnestra  in  line  905  of 
the  "  Agamemnon  ".  He  held  that  it  conveyed  the 
implication  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  false 
wife  and  the  sister  of  another.  We  impenitently  join 
ourselves  with  that  reviewer.  To  call  Clytemnestra 
the  daughter  of  Leda  was  no  more  to  imply  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  disreputable  person  than  it  would 
be  to  call  a  woman  the  daughter  of  the  morganatic 
wife  of  a  modern  monarch.  The  reasonable  attitude 
towards  Leda  is  that  adopted  by  Clytemnestra's  sister 
Helen  in  the  Munich  version  of  "  La  Belle  Helene  ". 
She  waves  her  hand  proudly  towards  two  pictures  on 
the  wall.  "  These  are  my  family  portraits",  and  then 
pointing  to  a  portrait  on  the  left,"  That  is  my  mother  ", 
and  to  a  large  Hondecoeter-like  swan  on  the  right, 
"  And  that  is  my  father  ". 

In  the  volume  of  "  Collected  Literary  Essays  "  the 
first    six,    which    are    early    work    taken    from  the 
"  Universal  Review  "  between   1888  and  1890,  deal 
purely  with  classical  subjects,  and  we  rather  doubt  if 
they  deserved  resuscitation.    One  of  them  discusses 
Martial,  "  a  Roman  of  the  Greater  Rome  ",  and  has 
the  advantage  of  pointing  out  a  fact  which  Christian 
apologists,  with  their  eyes  fixed  most  conveniently  on 
the  limited  material  supplied  by  Tacitus  and  Juvenal, 
have  been  too  apt  to  obscure,  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  was  not  a  pit 
of  iniquity,  but  on  the  whole  a  very  satisfactory  place 
:  to   live    in.    Two   others    deal    with    the    works  of 
:  Propertius  in  an  interesting  but  by  no  means  epoch- 
making  fashion.    Two  others,  again,  discuss  Statius' 
poems    on    the    Saturnalia    and    on    the    villa  of 
■  Vopiscus  at  Tibur  respectively,  and  the  sixth  provides 
I  a  sort  of  first  sketch  of  the  author's  subsequent  work 
1  on  Euripides  by  analysing  the  "  Andromache  ". 
!     These  are  followed  by  two  much  more  interesting 
I  papers  on  Dante's  treatment  of  Statius.    They  are  later 
;  work  and  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  Italian 
poet  relied  for  his  statements  regarding  his  Roman  pre- 
,  decessor  only  on  Statius'  own  works  and  the  solitarv 


mention  of  him  in  Juvenal.  If  so,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  spell  out  from  these  evidence  sufficient  to 
satisfy  Dante's  honest  and  critical  mind  of  the  facts 
which  Statius  details  about  himself.  We  fully  sympa- 
thise with  Verrall's  view  that  not  even  the  minutest 
detail  would  be  stated  by  Dante  unless  he  thought  he  had 
authority  for  it,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  extracts 
this  from  the  Roman's  own  poems  docs  not  satisfy  us. 
There  must,  to  our  mind,  have  been  something  else  by 
way  of  tradition  or  legend  to  which  Dante  was  re- 
ferring. In  one  matter  in  particular,  a  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  some  elementary  Italian  words,  we 
cannot  follow  the  writer.  Statius  is  made  to  say  that 
he  assisted  the  martyrs  "  rhentre  chc  di  la  per  me  si 
stette  ".  Verrall  objects,  quite  rightly,  to  the  careless 
current  translation  of  this  as  meaning  "  while  I  lived 
in  this  world  ",  which  is  both  incorrect  and  inappro- 
priate, but  he  wishes  to  take  "  di  la  "  as  meaning  "  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river"  (scil.  of  baptism),  though 
admitting  that  it  was  used  by  Statius  in  two  other 
instances  to  mean  "on  the  other  side  of  the  globe" 
— in  this  world — and  he  translates  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  "  I  stayed  ".  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  words  mean  "  while  in  this  world  it  rested 
with  me  to  do  so  ".  If  this  be  right,  Verrall's  argu- 
ment on  the  point  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  indeed 
another  instance  of  super-subtlety.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  paper  on  "  Nacqui  sub  Julio,  ancor  che  fosse 
tardi  "  is  admirably  convincing.  There  is  yet  another 
paper  on  Statius,  containing  some  interesting  sugges- 
tions as  to  his  theological  outlook,  which  might  have 
been  utilised  in  the  two  previous  papers.  An  article  on 
"Aristophanes  on  Tennyson"  makes  fair  game  of 
the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  ",  and  there  are  two  not  very 
distinguished  essays  on  Scott's  prose  style  and  on 
"  Diana  of  the  Crossways  "• 

The  other  volume  mainly  consists  of  papers  reprinted 
from  the  "  Classical  Review  ",  the  "  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies  ",  the  "  Journal  of  Philology  ",  with  a  chapter 
from  "  Studies  in  Horace  "  and  six  articles  published 
for  the  first  time.  Of  these  six,  "  On  a  Lost  Word 
in  Homer  ",  to  wit  avaKTOv  (unbroken)  as  a  substi- 
tute for  avaKTUiv  in  two  passages  in  the  sixteenth  book 
of  the  "  Iliad  "  does  not  altogether  persuade.  We  are 
not  clear  about  the  possibility  of  the  form  of  the  word, 
and  it  does  not  fit  very  well  in  the  earlier  of  the  two 
instances  in  which  Verrall  found  it.  "A  Metrical  Jest 
in  Catullus  "  expounds  with  learning  and  ingenuity 
what  one  would  have  supposed  was  not  very  obscure, 
namely  that  "  Di  magni,  horribilem  et  sacrum 
libellum  "  was  written  in  intentionally  worse  hendeca- 
syllables  than  the  sparrow  poem  or  "  Vivamus,  mea 
Lesbia  ".  In  "A  Vexed  Passage  in  Horace"  the 
meaning  of  "  Prcelia  virginum  "  is  discussed  with 
solemnity,  and  "  sectis  unguibus  "  is  no  doubt 
rightly  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  marriage.  We 
are  not  however  convinced  by  the  translation  of  "  non 
propter  solitum  leues  "  as  "  You  cannot  lift  us  beyond 
our  wont  ".  The  only  other  of  the  papers  which 
requires  notice  contains  a  good  emendation  of  Statius, 
"  Silva?  ",  II.  7.  14. 

One  queer  footnote  has  escaped  the  editor's  eve.  It 
is  stated  that  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  b>  Aiyuvais 
may  have  had  no  more  connexion  with  any  marsh  than 
Burnham  Beeches  has  with  any  beech.  The  late  Dr. 
Verrall  must  have  been  more  familiar  with  the  site  of 
primitive  Athens  than  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Slough. 


AN  AMERICAN  ON  GERMANY. 

"  Germany  and  the  Germans."  By  Price  Collier.  London: 
Duckworth.    1913.    7s.  6d.  net. 

'  I  "  HIS  is  one  of  the  books  that  harass  the  reviewer 
with  a  conscience.  It  was  our  first  intention  to 
say  that  this  was  not  a  good  book  because  it  might 
have  been  made  so  much  better,  and  according  to  Eng- 
lish critical  standards  that  verdict  is  sound.  But  then 
Mr.  Collier  has  not  written  with  an  eye  to  English 
critical  standards.    His  business  has  been  to  interpret 
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Germany  to  the  United  States,  and  to  ask,  as  an 
English  reviewer  cannot  help  asking,  how  far  he  has 
interpreted  both  Germany  and  the  United  Stales  to 
Englishmen  is  to  put  an  unfair  question.  We  can 
only  note  that  Mr.  Collier  has  done  two  things  which 
an  Englishman  of  his  knowledge  would  not  have  done. 
First,  he  has  chosen  a  very  discursive  method.  He 
puts  some  of  his  most  important  points  into  asides. 
Thus  his  account  of  the  true  German's  attitude  to  the 
Jews  is  hung  on  to  his  remarks  about  German  news- 
papers, and  his  explanation  of  the  way  everything  is 
regulated  and  most  things  forbidden  in  Germany  is 
interpolated  in  the  chapter  on  German  women.  We 
suppose  the  Americans  like  their  facts  sprung  on  them 
by  surprise  in  this  way.  We  suppose,  too,  that  they 
enjoy  being  hustled  through  two  thousand  years  of 
German  history  in  two  introductory  chapters;  though 
to  English  minds  the  history  of  a  period  is  not  told  by 
mentioning  the  names  of  people  who  lived  in  it.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Collier  knows  his  public  and  we  do  not.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge,  he  has  altogether  succeeded  in 
explaining  to  Republican  individualists  how  a  King  by 
divine  right  can  be  a  tremendous  figure  in  a  modern 
State.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  convincing  us  that 
we  English  occupy  a  happy  position  between  the  exces- 
sive control  of  Germany  and  the  excessive  licence  of 
the  States.  Hut  it  is  never  difficult  to  convince 
Englishmen  that  they  are  right. 

A  more  serious  drawback  in  English  eyes  is  the 
author's  Rooseveltian  instinct  to  moralise.  The  book 
is  full  of  ethical  conclusions.  To  us  it  seems  that  ethics 
and  politics  are  separate  sciences,  and  we  lament  a  lack 
of  political  generalisations.  Thus  Mr.  Collier  quite 
rightly  describes  the  attitude  of  the  typical  German  to 
the  Jew.  We  had  marked  the  passage  for  quotation 
as  illustrating  the  unfinished  character  of  the  book. 
We  had  meant  to  point  out  that  the  reason  for  this 
hostility  lies  in  the  German's  anxiety  to  make  a  Ger- 
man national  feeling  and  his  belief  that  the  Jew  was 
always  and  everywhere  denationalised.  But  Mr. 
Collier  spoilt  our  criticism  by  noting  this  very  point  in 
a  parenthesis  somewhere  else  where  it  was  not  really 
apropos.  These  jumpy  American  methods  are  so  dis- 
concerting. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Collier  knows  Germany 
very  well — amazingly  well  for  a  foreigner.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  submitted  that  his  point  of  view  is  a  little 
one-sided.  He  thinks  too  much  as  a  Conservative  and 
too  little  as  an  industrial,  and  fails  to  realise  that  the 
temper  of  the  Government  has  altered  a  good  deal  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  He  might  retort  that  most 
National  Liberals  would  say  the  Government  has  not 
altered  at  all  in  that  time,  but  that  is  only  the  National 
Liberal  way.  Again,  his  Conservative  standpoint 
leads  him  to  under-estimate  the  power  of  the  Press. 
He  has  certainly  not  done  justice  to  the  Berlin 
"  Lokalanzeiger  " — Germany's  "Daily  Mail" — or  to 
the  "  Frankfurter  Zeitung  " — her  "Manchester  Guar- 
dian ".  He  is  best  when  he  is  writing  quite  generally 
and  explaining  what  it  means  that  a  people  should  have 
a  natural  instinct  for  discipline.  Clearly  Mr.  Collier 
is  not  very  hopeful  of  making  this  plain  to  his  own 
individualistic  fellow-countrymen,  but  at  any  rate  he 
understands  himself  what  Germany  means  by  organi- 
sation and  why  it  is  her  only  way  of  progress.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  is  too  good  an  American  to  believe  it 
will  pay  in  the  end.  He  views  Germany  as  a  machine 
of  sixty-five  million  brain-power,  and  asks  what  might 
happen  if  a  speck  of  dust  got  into  the  works.  A 
German  would  retort  that  while  no  machine  is  perfect 
it  is,  if  properly  constructed,  a  good  deal  more  trust- 
worthy than  an  individual.  He  would  probably  add 
that  he  would  trust  the  Emperor  to  keep  the  speck  of 
dust  out.  And  there  Mr.  Collier  would  agree  with 
him.  The  chapter  on  the  Emperor  is  a  really  fine  piece 
of  work.  It  succeeds  in  giving  a  definite  idea  of  a 
personality  so  many-sided  as  to  be  an  enigma  to  ordi- 
nary men  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  But  surely  Mr. 
Collier  is  wrong  in  fancying  that  the  Emperor  does  not 
complain  at  being  misunderstood.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Emperor's  speeches  are  full  of  complaints  at  what 


he  regards  as  the  stupidity  of  his  critics  and  of  hopes 
that  history  will  do  him  justice. 

The  book  is  rather  carelessly  written.  Misprints 
are  numerous,  that  which  makes  Frederick  the  Great 
conquer  Siberia  instead  of  Silesia  being  the  most 
amusing.  The  style  is  marked  by  an  occasional  effec- 
tiveness of  sarcasm  of  which  the  following  is  a  good 
specimen  :  "  It  has  been  found  necessary  even  among 
those  of  the  same  nation  to  legislate  for  love.  We  call 
such  laws,  with  dull  contempt  for  irony,  social  legis- 
lation. In  Germany  and  now  in  England  the  modern 
sacrament  of  loving  one  another  consists  in  licking 
stamps  ;  these  stamps  are  then  stuck  on  cards^  which 
bind  the  brethren  together  in  mutual  and  adhesive 
helpfulness."  The  reference  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Collier's  discursive  manner  ;  as  is  the  fact  that  a  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Marconi  deal  finds 
place  in  a  book  about  Germany. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

"The  Dragon."     By  M.  P.  Shiel.     London:  Grant 
Richards.    1913.  6s. 

ZANGWILL  says  somewhere  that  "The  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  China  lie  on  our  imaginations 
like  a  nightmare  in  yellow,  and  we  perceive  that  the 
maker  of  man  hath  a  predilection  for  pigtails".  Mr. 
Shiel  also  shares  this  preference,  but  his  expression  of 
it  is  hardly  so  artistic.  And  yet  he  has  a  story  to  tell, 
and  beneath  his  almost  intolerable  mannerisms,  his 
fopperies,  muddled  metaphors,  and  bad  similes  there 
runs  a  decided  strain  of  power.  His  theme  is  a  big 
theme  marred  by  the  difficulty  the  reader  experiences 
in  following  his  plot  through  its  strata  of  ridiculous 
affectations.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Shiel  had  sought  to  parody 
the  styles  of  Henry  James  and  George  Meredith  at  their 
worst,  as  if  he  were  a  disciple  of  that  part  of  George 
Meredith  which,  as  a  clever  man  defined  it,  called  a 
spade  "  the  implement  of  a  husbandman  ". 

Like  many  a  modern  writer,  Mr.  Shiel  has  not  yet 
realised  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  A  volume  of  Words- 
worth and  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  would  be  ideal 
presents  for  him.  He  is  not  content  with  Goldsmith's 
pure  Anglo-Saxon,  he  is  not  even  content  with  gorgeous 
Miltonic  Latinisms ;  he  makes  innovations  which  are 
only  remarkable  for  their  hideousness.  Not  that  we  do 
not  welcome  originality  in  language.  One  can  love  a 
word  for  its  own  dear  sake.  Nobody  ever  blamed 
Lewis  Carroll  for  inventing  the  expressive  term  of 
"chortling"  or  Kipling's  character  "  Brugglesmith  ", 
who  drank  too  much  and  began  "  to  slur  and  slum- 
mock "  in  his  speech,  but  we  ask  to  be  preserved 
against  Mr.  Shiel's  daring  flights.  If  only  he  would 
not  try  to  be  so  clever  how  much  cleverer  he  would  be  ! 

"  The  Dragon  "  is  a  story  of  the  future.  It 
does  not  rank  wjjh  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Back- 
ward ",  or  one  or  two  of  H.  G.  Wells'  imagina- 
tive novels,  such  as  "When  the  Sleeper  Wakes", 
but  might  be  classified  more  with  Marietti's  Post-. 
Impressionist  pictures  in  words  and  the  distor- 
tions of  his  Italian  school.  The  story  is  briefly 
this.  A  future  King  of  England,  then  Prince  John, 
"whom  the  French  have  called  Jean  l'Ent£te\  or  the 
Stubborn",  landed  from  the  "Dominion",  at  Scar- 
borough, to  attend  a  dance  one  February  night.  Here 
he  meets  "  Minna  Simmons,  a  doctor's  daughter, 
already  at  nineteen  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  now  '  swot- 
ting '  to  get  a  degree  in  medicine  ",  who  so  entrances 
his  Royal  Highness  that  "  six  months  later  she  was 
the  Queen  of  the  Britains  and  Empress  of  India,  and 
her  '  bowing-manner  '  was  considered  good  ".  Theh 
the  great  Teddy,  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  born 
and  becomes  her  idol.  She  decides  to  give  him  a 
thorough  working  education.  He  shall  not  be  a  figure- 
head paraded  by  Ministers  to  decorate  their  actions 
like  the  seal  of  authority ;  he  shall  be  a  man  and  a  leader 
of  men,  bred  amongst  men  to  work  for  them.  So  she 
sends  him  to  school  at  Brockweir,  and  here  he  has  a 
dire  and  dreadful  fight  with  Li-Ku-Yu,  in  which  he 
arouses  the  deathless  ire  of  that  future  leader  of  "The 
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Dragon's  "  hordes,  and  which  ends  in  Li-Ku-Yu's  ex- 
pulsion from  the  school,  nursing-  thoughts  of  vengeance. 
The  battered  Prince,  however,  has  his  wounds  tenderly 
bathed  by  a  young  lady  named  Eulalia  Bayley,  who 
appears  upon  the  scene  directly  after  the  fray,  and 
uses  a  wetted  handkerchief  and  her  "begging  eyes" 
to  such  good  advantage  that  the  Prince  follows  his 
exalted  father's  example  and  marries  her  under  the 
somewhat  unsavoury   name  of   "Edward   Reeks"  ! 

Meanwhile  Li-Ku-Yii  goes  to  his  lady-love  Oyone, 
who  is  the  weirdest  person  in  the  book,  and  the  amaz- 
ing feats  which  follow — the  war  with  Germany  and 
China,  the  use  of  "  the  Redlike  Ray  "  which  struck  men 
blind  from  a  little  black  box  and  which  the  Prince  used 
on  the  beleaguering  Chinese  thousands  so  that  they 
crashed  down  stricken  from  their  airships  all  over 
London  till,  in  Mr.  Shiel's  weird  imagination,  it 
"  rained  flesh  ".  Some  of  them  even  struck  "  the  gold 
cross  of  S.  Paul's  "  ;  and  the  Prince's  ultimate  victory 
over  the  devilish  Oyone,  Li-Ku-Yu,  and  all  his  foes 
must  be  left  to  the  reader.  But  he  must  be  a  reader 
of  nerve  and  prepared  for  sudden  shocks,  for  this 
supremely  imaginative  book,  the  work  of  a  distinctively 
creative  brain,  is  one  mass  of  hidden  electric  batteries 
for  the  intellectual  and  for  the  literary  mind.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Shiel  compares  flying  to  "  sitting  on  a 
throne  with  one's  feet  on  the  throat  of  the  world". 
And  this  is  a  little  love-scene  between  Li-Ku-Yu  and 
Oyone — "  '  Kiss  me,  Oyone,  if  that  comforts  you  ',  he 
said,  and  within  one  tick  she  was  fitted  to  him  like  all 
the  eight  arms  of  an  octopus  enlacing  him — till  he  called 
out  with  an  absurd  matter-of-factness,  '  Enough  !  ' 
'  Now,  don't  spoil  it ',  she  muttered  with  hurried  re- 
proach in  the  thick  of  her  business."  And  the  follow- 
ing description  of  Eulalia,  Princess  of  Wales,  also 
deserves  notice  :  "  However,  a  few  seconds  before 
Eulalia's  first  yell  of  rage  burst  from  her  entrails  like 
a  blast  of  blasting-gelatine  upon  the  night's  silence". 

"The  Dragon  "  is  a  book  to  be  read,  but  whether 
it  is  a  book  to  be  digested  is  another  matter. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"My  Eussian  Year."    By  Eothay  Keynolds.    Iondon:  Mills  and 
Boob.    1913.  10s. 

Mr.  Reynolds'  book  is  a  surprise.  Its  title  is  clearly 
meant  to  suggest  a  limited  acquaintance  with  a  very  big 
country — a  country  compact,  of  contradictions  and  disturb- 
ing inconsistencies,  which  stimulate  in  an  intelligent 
stranger  a  greater  amount  of  yeasty  hypothesis  than  does 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  content  to 
chronicle  his  impressions.  He  deals  almost  wholly  with 
appearances,  whether  it  be  the  Court,  the  Reactionaries,  or 
the  Revolutionists  that  he  describes.  His  sympathies,  as  the 
sympathies  of  a  stranger  nearly  always,  are  with  the  revolu- 
tionaries, but  he  sees,  as  some  strangers  do  not,  the  force 
of  inertia  in  the  country  which  would  become  an  overwhelm- 
ing danger  if  once  it  could  be  induced  to  move.  He  sees, 
too,  how  vast  a  space  of  centuries  separate  certain  classes 
and  parts  of  Russia,  that  millions  of  her  people  are  still 
living  in  the  fourth  century,  others  in  the  twelfth,  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  a  few,  very  much  further  on  than  we,  in  the 
twentieth.  He  understands  that,  within  certain  limits,  a 
larger  sense  of  liberty  may  be  felt  in  Russia  than  in  any 
other  European  country,  he  can  sympathise  with  the  tolerance 
of  moral  laxity  where  sincerity  of  feeling  can  be  pleaded  a? 
its  excuse,  he  can  appreciate  that  peculiar  indifference  to  the 
worth  of  its  ministers  of  religion  which  in  the  Russian 
people  is  so  curiously  blended  with  an  intense  reverence  for 
godly  living.  The  mixture  of  morals  is  as  puzzling  to  a 
newcomer  as  the  mixture  of  periods — the  two  may  be  in  a 
measure  related ;  since  it  cannot  but  be  confusing  to  observe 
similar  standards  of  conduct  produced  from  absolutely 
opposite  points  of  view.  Mr.  Reynolds'  year  seems  to  have 
been  lived  almost  entirely  in  one  section  of  the  community. 
He  makes  certain  remarks  about  the  peasants,  but  how  little 
he  knows  of  them  is  illustrated  by  his  incredulous  mention 
of  the  report  that  a  lump  of  sugar  may  in  a  poor  cottage 
be  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  so  that  each  in  turn  may 
draw  his  glass  of  tea  through  it.  The  passing  on  of  a  lump 
of  sugar  from  mouth  to  mouth  is  a  common  courtesy  among 
the  poor,  and  it  is  long  before  one  acquires  tire  skill  to  use 
its  flavour  without  too  greedily  reducing  its  size. 


"The  Continuity  of  the  Church  of  England."     By  F.  W.  Puller. 
London:  Longmans.    1912.    3s  net. 

This  book  consists  of  four  lectures  delivered  at  S.  Peters- 
burg last  year,  in  the  official  residence  of  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  and  at  the  invitation  of  a  Russian  bishop. 
As  Father  Puller  says,  an  invitation  of  this  kind  dots  not 
happen  every  day  ;  and  we  may  welcome  it  as  showing  a 
sincere  desire  amongst  an  influential  section  in  the  Russian 
Church  to  gain  that  better  understanding  of  our  own  which 
is  the  necessary  prelude  to  any  steps  towards  union.  The 
lectures  are  worthy  of  their  author  and  of  the  occasion, 
though  they  naturally  cannot  mean  quite  as  much  for  us  as 
they  did  for  the  audiences  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed. 
They  put  the  case  for  the  continuity  of  our  Church  all  down 
history  very  simply  and  convincingly,  and  they  emphasise 
duly  those  parts  of  our  teaching  and  practice  which  are  most 
dear  to  Father  Puller's  own  heart,  and  most  likely  to  appeal 
to  an  "orthodox  "  public.  There  is  nothing  the  least  unfair 
in  this  ;  Father  Puller  is  scrurjulously  honest ;  but  of  course 
his  account  of  the  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  be  different 
from  what  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  or  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury would  have  written.  For  the  ordinary  reader  it  will 
contain  some  surprises  ;  it  combines  much  careful  statement 
and  proof  of  what  is  familiar,  with  unexpected  pieces  of 
out-of-the-way  information — some  of  it  most  valuable. 

"Aborigines  of  South  America."    By  Col.  G.  E.  Church.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1913.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Colonel  Church  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  work  on  the  aborigines  of  South  America.  The  finished 
part,  which  is  now  published  under  the  editorship  of  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  will  quicken  regret  that  the  author 
was  not  spared  to  do  for  the  whole  continent  what  he  did 
for  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon,  the  Gran  Chacu,  Pata- 
gonia, and  other  regions.  The  ethnological  and  geographi- 
cal value  of  the  book  is  very  great,  and  none  the  less  great 
because,  whilst  it  appeals  to  the  student,  there  is  much 
in  it  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Colonel  Church 
embarked  upon  his  researches  in  the  spirit  of  the  Age 
of  Discovery.  "  We  are  bold  navigators,  explorers,  and 
conquistadores ;  we  play  with  the  destinies  of  barbaric 
kingdoms  and  march  through  Wonderland  in  search  of 
new  empires  to  conquer ;  like  Orellana,  we  launch  our  craft 
upon  gigantic  and  mysterious  rivers  which  seem  to  flow 
interminably  onward  in  search  of  the  ocean",  and  every- 
where he  finds  "  Nature  working  on  a  grand  scale,  bearing 
down  and  building  up  with  terrible  vigour  ".  The  origin 
and  relations  of  the  Indians  of  the  New  World  present  a 
problem  whicli  many  learned  minds  have  endeavoured  to 
solve  ;  many  of  the  natives  of  the  remoter  parts  of  South 
America  seem  to  exist  to-day  pretty  much  as  they  existed 
thousands  of  years  ago.  In  their  primitive  barbarism  they 
are  happier  than  in  most  cases  they  are  under  what  is 
called  civilised  control,  and  page  after  page  of  this  book 
will  seem  to  the  reader  reminiscent  of  the  Putumayo. 
Colonel  Church  shows  that  the  misery  which  the  early 
Spanish  settlers  inflicted  is  repeated  to-day  as  civilisation 
pushes  its  way,  for  the  sake  of  rubber  or  some  other 
natural  product,  farther  and  farther  into  the  vast  interior. 
The  disastrous  effects  of  such  civilising  influences  as  the 
rubber-gatherer  has  brought  to  bear  in  recent  times  have 
added  considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  such  ethnological 
study  as  Colonel  Church  undertook. 

"  The  Naval  Annual."    Edited  by  Viscount  Hythe.    Portsmouth  : 
Griffin.    1913.    12s.  6d.  net. 

The  appearance  of  a  list  of  British  and  foreign  airships 
within  the  well-known  blue  boards  and  the  prominence  given 
to  aeronautics  and  anti-aircraft  guns  suggest  the  beginning 
of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  armaments.  The  functions 
of  the  three  leading  types  of  aircraft  and  the  advance  made 
by  each  of  the  Powers  towards  the  provision  of  a  fighting 
fleet  form  the  subject  of  an  unsigned  article  written  from 
the  naval  standpoint.  It  is  sure  to  be  widely  read  at  the 
present  moment,  and  will  be  studied  with  curiosity  by 
generations  of  skymen  yet  unborn.  In  facilities  for  building 
air-battleships  of  rigid  type  Germany  leads  by  a  long  head. 
We  are  told  it  takes  one  year  to  build  a  shed  for  the  ship, 
another  year  to  construct  the  ship.  Germany  has  eighteen 
sheds  built,  many  of  which  can  take  two  ships.  She  has 
also  four  building.  In  this  country  one  shed — not  very 
suitable — is  in  existence,  and  if  a  ship  were  completed  there, 
and  the  slip  were  wanted  for  a  new  keel,  there  would  be 
nowhere  to  put  her.  The  rapid  growth  of  German  sea-power 
has  brought  Federation  of  the  British  Empire  appreciably 
nearer  by  forcing  to  the  front  the  problem  of  naval  defence. 
Colonial  navies  cannot  be  built  up  quickly,  and  are  bound  to 
prove  costly  to  their  owners.  The  ideal  Lord  Hythe  sets 
before  us  is  an  Imperial  Navy,  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  Dominions  ;  and  this  means  a  constitutional  repre- 
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Bentation  of  the  contributing  States.  As  Colonial  statesmen 
will  refuse  to  allow  British  political  parties  to  play  with 
Imperial  interests,  the  corollary  loan  Imperial  fleet  is  an  Im- 
perial Council,  created  "•ad  hoc"  to  control  Imperial  expen- 
diture and  policy.  The  Canadian  note  on  naval  defence 
requirements  has  supplied  Admiral  distance  with  his  text 
for  a  discourse  on  the  principles  which  should  govern  the 
use  of  guns  and  armour  in  capital  ships.  He  pleads  his 
case  with  admirable  logic,  but,  unfortunately,  Part  III., 
which  discusses  armour  and  ordnance,  says  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  naval  artillerists  favours  an  increase 
of  calibre  and  power  for  guns  in  the  main  armament.  The 
Turco-Italian  war  has  furnished  Commander  Robinson  with 
useful  material  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  amphibious 
warfare,  and  incidentally  to  point  the  limitations  of  a  mere 
maritime  superiority.  The  large  number  of  excellent  articles 
contributed  to  the  "Annual"  this  year  makes  it  difficult  to 
choose  any  one  for  particular  notice.  Mention  of  a  few  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  nothing  more  than  an  introduction  for 
the  remainder. 

"  Opera  and  Drama."    By  Richard  Wagner.    Translated  by  Idwin 
Evans.    London :    Beeves.    10s.  net. 

When  Wagner  set  to  work  to  clear  his  mind  with  regard 
to  opera  his  procedure  was  characteristically  German.  He 
began  thinking  on  paper,  and  lie  began  at  what  he  thought 
was  the  beginning — almost  at  the  creation  of  the  world. 
As  he  happened  to  be  hard  pressed  for  money  he  sold  the 
results  of  his  thinking  on  paper  to  a  publisher,  and  when 
he  saw  them  in  print  instead  of  being  dismayed  he 
gradually  came  to  think  thein  rather  fine,  and  in  the  long 
run  he  thought  them  more  valuable  than  all  his  operas. 
His  "Opera  and  Drama",  in  whole  or  in  parts,  has  been 
translated  many  times,  but  Mr.  Edwin  Evans'  attempt  is 
the  most  successful  so  far  made.  It  renders  the  German — 
the  very  German  German — of  Wagner  quite  adequately, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  English.  Wagner  wrote  so  much 
that  we  have  learnt  of  late  to  scoff  a  little  at  his 
theorisings,  but  no  serious  musical  student  can  hope  to  get 
along  without  a  knowledge  of  this,  his  most  important 
work.  For  along  with  many  fallacies,^  illusions,  and  delu- 
sions Wagner  did  have  a  very  clear  instinctive  insight  into 
the  problem  of  making  opera  a  little  more  reasonable,  or, 
if  we  may  put  it  another  way,  a  little  less  idiotic,  than 
it  had  been.  His  side-thrusts  are  not  only  the  most  enter- 
taining but  also  the  most  instructive  part  of  his  work.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Evans  will  find  sufficient  encouragement 
to  go  on  with  his  labours.  Such  labours  are  of  necessity 
mainly  those  of  love,  yet  it  is  high  time  that  the  more 
significant  portions  of  Wagner's  prose  writings  should  be 
translated  into  readable  English. 


"Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Juillet. 

M.  Levy  deals  in  a  most  illuminating  article  with  the 
"  financial  armaments"  of  Europe.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
basis  for  argument  he  marshals  a  whole  army  of  statistics 
without  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  a  just  view 
of  his  position.  Apparently  in  Germany,  as  in  France,  the 
birth-rate  is  falling,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  a  great 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  With  regard  to  France 
he  points  out  that,  if  the  Bill  instituting  three  years' 
service  be  adopted,  there  will  be  a  preliminary  expense  of 
£40,000,000  to  be  met,  and  then  an  annual  budget  of 
£200,000,000.  This  can  only  be  accomplished,  he  says, 
by  an  exercise  of  rigorous  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  by  putting  the  brake  on  all  useless  expense, 
and  by  the  suppression  of  all  irritating  taxes  on  industry. 
Everything  which  will  interfere  with  the  economic  pro- 
gress of  the  country  must  be  checked,  for  it  is  on  this  alone 
that  France  will  depend  to  meet  the  heavy  charges  about 
to  fall  on  her.  Will  the  Republic  have  the  courage?  The 
writer  evidently  doubts  it. 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW 


PREMIUMS.  LOW  EXPENSES. 

LARGE  ULTIMATE  BONUSES. 

FUNDS    -    •    -  £15,000,000. 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

London  :  3  Lombard  Street,  E.C.    West  End :  17  Pall  Mall.S.W. 
HEAD  OFFICE :  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 


Head 

Governor — 
Sir  Nevilk  Luiiuock, 
K.C.M.G. 


Office. 


Incorporated 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANOE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life.  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor  Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  olaases  of  Inauranoa  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EX0HAHCE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.0. 


THE  "DESIRABLE"  POLICY 
FOR  MOTORISTS 

is  specially  drafted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  owners  01 

HIGH-CLASS  CARS 

who  are  invited  to  obtain  particulars  from  the 

LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  &  GENERAL 

Assurance  Association,  Limited, 
66  &  67  C0RNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

H.  J.  Bracev,  Esq.  |     C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Sir  John  Jardinb,  K.C.I. E.,  M.P. 


Robert  Henrv  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S  , 
D.Sc. 


Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B , 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  of 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE 

because  of  its 

AGE,  ■  MAGNITUDE,  .  RESERVE  STRENGTH, 
PROF/7  YIELD,     .     ALERTNESS,     -     cV  ECONOMY 

The  Outstanding 
British 
Life  Office. 

Writ*  for  Prospectus  to  Tht  Secretary, 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH. 

or  to  any  Branch  Office  of  the  Society. 


COUNTY  Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
FIRE  Fire, 
nmrF  Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 

Urrll*fc7  Workmen's  Compensation, 

LIMITED         Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W  ^ 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C.     p,ate  c|asSf 

LONDON.        Fidelity  Guarantee. 

INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS      FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEV,  Secretary. 
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Buying  an  Annuity. 

When  you  are  buying  an  annuity  you  are  making  a 
bargain  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  get  the  best  possible  terms.  The 
Canada  Life  offers  the  best  valae  in  Great  Britain. 

A  man  of  65  can  obtain 
an  income  of  £113  10s.  Id. 
for  an  investment  of  £1,000. 
Other  ages  pro  rata. 

While  the  yield  is  greater  the  security  is  better. 
Annuities  are  secured  by  the  whole  of  the  assets  of  the 
Canadian  Life  Assurance  Company,  amounting  to  over 
ten  millions  sterling.  The  investments  of  the  Company 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Canadian 
Government  and  subject  to  the  direct  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Finance  Minister. 

Write  for  special  Annuity  Booklet,  stating  your  age. 
It  will  be  sent  post  free. 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Accumulated  Funds  £  1 0,000.000.  Established  1 847. 

CANADA  LIFE  BUILDING, 

&  15  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Ofpce:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Business  transacted  by  the  Company : — 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies  are  also  granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.— With-Profit  Life  Policies  effected  this 
year  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  one  year's  bonus  as  at 
31st  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial  Valuation  falls  to 


be  made. 


ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C, 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     -  - 


-  £85,000,000. 

-  £100,000,000. 
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28  Highest  Awards  were  won  by 
TALBOT  Cars  in  open  competition  in 
6  weeks — proof  of  its  superior  speed 
and  power,  the  first  essentials  of  an 
efficient  touring  car. 


12  h.p.,  15  h.p.,  20  h.p.  (6  cylinder),  25  h.p.  Models. 

Catalogue  on  request. 


CLEMENT   TALBOT,  Ltd., 

Automobile  Designers  and  Engineers, 
Barlby  Road,   Ladbroke  Grove,   London,  W. 


SESSBL  PE2JL2*I*S 


Do 


V 
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"  Sessel  " 
Pearls  are  the 
finest  reproduc- 
tions existing. 
They  are  made 
by  a  secret  and 
scientific  pro- 
cess which 
imparts  to  them 
the  same  sheen, 
delicacy  of  tone, 
texture,  and 
durability  as 
genuine  Ori- 
ental Pearls. 
Brochure  on 
Request, 
Post  Free. 

Special  Attention  Paid  to  Post  Orders. 

Beautiful  Collar  of  "  Sessel  "  Pearls  with  plain  Cold  Clasp   £4  4s 

The  Clasp  illustrated,  with  "  Sessel  "  Ruby  and  two  real  Diamonds,  costs  £4  4s 


\ 
V 


not  be  led 
to  believe  that 
because  you  are 
asked  high  prices 
you  are  getting-  a 
better  article.  We 
ask  a  comparison, 
and  we  will  give 
100  Guineas  to 
any  person  .who 
will  show  us  a 
better  or  nearer 
approach  to  the 
genuine  pearl,  or 
one  that  will 
stand  the  test  of 
wear  better  than 
ours. 


of  TERISA. 


J.  H.   SESSEL,   late  Manager 
J.  H.  LEVEY,  from  TECLA. 

14  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.         Telephone:  Regent  2762. 


(Opposite  Asprey's  Saloa 
—  1st  Floor.) 


FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 
arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of  total  loss 
incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations.  inventories 
of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 
20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  art  :— 
Cinited  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£   s.  d,  £   s.  d. 

...    i    82    1    10  4 

...     O    14     I       ,«         ...       O    15  2 

,..o    71    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  mnd  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covenl 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 


One  Year 
Half  Year  .., 
Quarter  Year 
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THE  PENINSULAR  WAR.    liy  C.  T.  Atkinson-. 

THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  IRISH  LIFE.    Hy  C.  L.  Graves. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DESCARTES.    By  Elizabeth  S.  Haldamb. 

DRY-FLY  FISHING  FOR  SEA  TROUT.    Hy  Anthony  Buxton. 

DRAMATIC    CONSTRUCTION    AND    THE    NEED    FOR    A  NEW 

TECHNIQUE.    Hy  W.  L.  Courtney. 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  ATOM.    (With  Diagrams.)   By  W.  C.  D.  Whetham. 
THE  EARLY  HISTORY  DF  TOBACCO.   (With  Illustrations.)   By  Charles 

Singer. 

MODERN  FEMINISM  AND  SEX- ANTAGONISM.  By  Ethel  Colouhoun. 
A  MODERN  BENGALI  MYSTIC  :  RABINDRANATH    TAGORE.  By 
S.  G.  Dunn. 

SIR  ALFRED  LYALL.    By  Lord  Cromer  ami  Bernard  Holland. 
THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BklDGES.    By  John  Batlev. 
LONDON  UNIVERSITY  REFORM:  (1)  General.    (2)  Medical. 
THE  MARCONI  AFFAIR. 

EASTERN  PROBLEMS  AND  BRITISH  INTERESTS. 
GEORGE  WVNDHAM. 


London  :   JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HAROLD  COX. 
No.  445.  JULY.  Price  6s. 

THE    LLOYD    GEORGIAN    LAND    TAXES.    By  The 

Editor. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLAND.    By  J.  E.  G.  De 

Montmorency. 

NATIONAL  INSURANCE  AND  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOUR  AND  RURAL  HOUSING.    By  W.  C.  D.  and 
C.  D.  Wiiktham. 

THE    INFLUENCE   OF    TRADE  UNIONS  ON  WAGES.    By  A.  A. 
Mitchell. 

THE  COMMON  PEOPLE  OF  THE  EARLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By 

STErHEN  GASELEE. 

TRANSLATION  AND  PARAPHRASE.    By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 

Cromer,  O.M.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
GREEK  PROSE  ROMANCES.    By  R.  E.  Pkothero,  M.V.O. 
THE  SHORT  STORY  IN  FRANCE.  1800.1900.    By  Una  A.  Taylor. 
MATTHEW  PRIOR:  DIPLOMATIST  AND  POET.    By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
NIETZSCHE  THE  MAN.    By  Herman  Scheffauer. 
CURRENT  LITERATURE.    By  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
THE  COMING  AMERICAN  TARIFF.    By  Edward  Stanwood. 
THE  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  ARMY  BILLS. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO..  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to'  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS    WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

An  Irish  Gentleman  !  George  Henry  Moore  (Colonel  Maurice 
George  Moore,  C.B.).    Werner  Laurie.    16s.  net. 

George  .Meredith  :  His  Life,  Genius,  and  Teaching  (from  the 
French  of  Constantin  Photiades).    Constable.    6s.  net. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  (Jethro  Bithell). 
Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.    Is.  net. 

Fiction. 

Father  Gregory  (Percival  Christopher  Wren).  Longmans.  6s. 
The   Jumping-Off    Place    (Ethel   Shackelford).    Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  6s. 

Crump  Folk  Going  Home  (Constance  Holme).    Mills  and  Boon. 

6s. 

Happy-go-Lucky  (Ian  Hay).    Blackwood.  6s. 

Laure  (Emile  Clermont ;  Le  Songe  d'Attis  (Reynes-Monlaur). 

Paris  :  Grasset.    2>fr.  50c.  each. 
Casserley's  Wife  (Esther  Miller) ;  Black  Honey  (C.  Ranger-Gull). 

Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 
The  Ffolliots  of  Redmarley  (L.  Allen  Harker).    Murray.  6s. 
The  Idiot  (Fyodor  Dostoevsky).    Heinemann.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Cockatoo  (Max  Rittenberg).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  5s. 
The  Harrovians  (Arnold  Lunn)  ;  Knackinscrecn  Days  (Jackson  C. 

Clark).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 
The  Penalty  (Gouverneur  Morris).    Constable.  6s. 

History. 

The  Colorado  River  Campaign,  1781-1782  :  Diary  of  Pedro  Fages 
(Edited  by  Herbert  Ingram  Priestley).  Berkeley  :  Univer- 
sity of  California.  $2.75. 

Reprints. 

Les  Tiavailleurs  de  la  Mer  (Victor  Hugo),  Vol.  II. ;  Du  Rhin 
a  Fontainobleau  :  Memoires  du  General  Cte.  de  Segur. 
Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 

Macmi'llan's  Theological  Library  : — Village  Sermons  .(Charles 
Kingsley) ;  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia;  Personality,  Human 
and  Divine  (J.  R.  lllingvvorth) ;  The  Faith  and  Modern 
Thought  (William  Temple)  ;  The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection 
(Brooke  Foss  Westcott) ;  Divine  Immanence  (J.  R.  llling- 
vvorth) ;  Sixteen  Village  Sermons  (R.  W.  Church) ;  The 
Discipline  of  the  Christian  Character  (R.  W.  Church);  The 
Candle  of  the  Lord  (Rev.  Phillips  Brooks) ;  Sermons  on 
the  Books  of  the  Bible  (Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort,  D.D.); 
The  Faith  of  a  Christian  (Rev.  Bernard  Lucas) ;  The  Good 
News  of  God  (Charles  Kingsley).  Macmillan.  Is  net 
each. 

Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua  (John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman).  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Co.    2  vols.    Is.  net  each. 

School  Books. 

Cinq  Semaines  en  Ballon  (Jules  Verne),  2s.  ;  The  Citizen  and 
the  State  :  Industrial  and  Social  Life  and  the  Empire 
(J.  St.  Loe  Straehey),  Is.  6d. ;  Simple  Dramatic  Scenes  in 
Easy  French  (Mrs.  A.  G.  Latham),  Is.  ;  The  Heroes  or 
Greek  Fairy  Tales  (Charles  Kingsley),  Z^d.  Macmillan. 

Exegesis  of  English  Composition  (W.  J.  Addis).  Dent.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands  :  Montenegro  (Roy  Trevor).  Black, 
is.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

Retreats  for  the  Soul  (Sir   Henry    S.   Lunn).      Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    Is.  net. 
Sunday  Readings  and  Stories  for  Children  (the  late  Rev.  J.  M. 

Neale,  D.D.).    S.P.C.K.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

Poems  (Armel  O'Connor).  Published  at  Mary's  Meadow,  Lud- 
low. 5s. 

Miscellaneous. 

Essays  Towards  Peace  (John  M.  Robertson,  M.P.,  Prof.  Ed. 
Westermarck,  Norman  Angell,  and  S.  H.  Swinny).  Watts. 
9(/.  net. 

Home  University  Library. — The  Writing  of  English  i(Prof. 
W.  T.  Brewster) ;  Germany  of  To-day  (Charles  Tower) ; 
Ancient  Art  and  Ritual  (Jane  Harrison) ;  A  History  of  Free- 
dom and  Thought  (Prof.  J.  B.  Bury);  Plant  Life  (Prof. 
J.  B.  Farmer).    Williams  and  Norgate.    Is.  net  each. 

Indian  Offer  of  Imperial  Preference,  The  (Sir  Roper  Lethbridge). 
King.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Social  Religion,  The  (Horace  Holley).  Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.    5s.  net. 

Supreme  Court  and  Unconstitutional  Legislation,  The  (Blaine 
Free  Moore),  4s.  ;  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  (Arnold  Johnson  Lien),  3s.  New 
York  :  Columbia  University.    London  :  King. 

Travers'  Golf  Book  (Jerome  D.  Travers).  Macmillan.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

Under  Dog,  The  :  A  Series  of  Papers  by  various  Authors  on 
the  Wrongs  Suffered  by  Animals  at  the  Hand  of  Man 
(Edited  by  Sidney  Trist).  The  "  Animals'  Guardian." 
3s.  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  :— The  Edinburgh  Review, 
6s.;  The  Dublin  Review,  5s.  6d.  net;  The  English  His- 
torical Review,  5s.  ;  The  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
2s.  6cl.  net;  The  North  American  Review,  Is.  net;  The 
Patrician,  6d.  net;  Wiitl  Life-,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Architectural 
Review,  Is.  net ;  The  Quarterly  Review,  6s.  ;  The  Law 
Quarterly  Review,  5s.;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Is.  net;  The 
Eugenics  Review,  Is.  net ;  Mercure  de  France,  50c.  ; 

International  Theosophical  Chronicle,  6d.  net. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


JOHN  LONG'S  SUMMER  NOVELS 


\  List  carefully  compiled  with  due  regard  to  the  prevailing;  tastes  for  reading,  containing  as  it 
does  Novels  for  Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  and  Novels  for  those  who  prefer  literature  of  a 
more  quiet  order.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  than  one  of  these  Novels  has  reached  the 
distinction  of  a  Second  Edition.   The  Libraries  have  large  supplies. 


6/-     At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers.  6/- 


WEIRD  WEDLOCK 
A  FAR  CRY 

THE  VISION  OF  THE  YEARS 
HIS  AMERICAN  WIFE 
THE  LITTLE  MAISTER 
CROSS  ROADS 

UNQUENCHED  FIRE  (1st  Edition,  5,000) 
A  SOUL  IN  SHADOW  . 
THE  LURE  OF  CROONING  WATER  {12th  Edition) 
A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HEIRESS 
A  PAGE  IN  A  MAN'S  HISTORY 
MEANS  TO  AN  END  . 
THE  IMPENITENT  PRAYER 
HOBSON  S  CHOICE 
A  GIRL  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE 
THE  DECOY  DUCK 
NATHALIA 
THE  ONLY  PRISON 

A  MASQUERADE  AND  A  MONASTERY 
THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  OTHER  WORLD 
CATCHING  A  CORONET 
THE  TERRIBLE  CHOICE 
SEEKERS  EVERY  ONE 
FRESH  AIR 
STEPHEN  ORMOND 
INCOMPARABLE  JOAN 
THE  BARTENSTEIN  CASE 
A  TARTAR'S  LOVE 
THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 
A  SPARK  ON  STEEL  . 


R.  Murray  Gilchrist 
Frank  Desmond 
Curtis  Yorke 
George  Henry  Jessop 
R.  H.  Forster 
D.  H.  Dennis 
Alice  Gerstenberg 
Else  Carrier 
Marion  Hill 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Wakeford 
Penelope  Ford 
D'Arcy  Martin 
Amy  J.  Baker 
G.  G.  Chatterton 
Olivia  Ramsey 
By  a  Peer 
Fred  Whishaw 
Ellen  Ada  Smith 
Anne  Weaver 
Violet  Tweedale 
Edmund  Bosanquet 
Stephen  Foreman 
Beatrice  Kelston 
Harry  Temple 
F.  Dickberry 
Alice  M.  Diehl 
J.  S.  Fletcher 
G.  Ystridde  Orshanski 
R.  Penley 
E.  Scott  Gillies 


WANDERINGS  AND  WOOINGS  EAST  OF  SUEZ.  3/6 

  Ethel  Boverton  Redwood 

A  FINE  NEW  WORK  by  the  Author  of  "The  Silken  East,"  &c. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  PYRENEES 

Including  Andorra  and  the  Coast  from  Barcelona  to  Carcassonne. 

By  V.  C.  SCOTT  O'CONNOR. 

With  four  Coloured  Plates  and  158  other  Illustrations  and  Map. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Scotsman.—-"  Than  Mr.  Scott  O'Connor  no  better  guide  could  be  desired.  He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
conveying  to  his  readers,  whether  travelled  or  stay  at  home,  clear  and  vivid  impressions  of  the  countries  and  peoples 
he  has  visited,  and  of  combining  amplitude  of  information  with  charm  of  style." 

Daily  Chronicle.—"  There  can  have  been  no  better  book  on  the  subject  than  this,  so  fresh,  so  full,  so  readable." 

Prospectus,  with  coloured  plate,  post  free. 
 JOHN  LONG,  LTD.,  12,  13,  14  NORRIS  STREET,  HAYMARKET,  LONDON. 
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READY  NEXT  WEEK.  6/-  net. 

Post  Free  6/4 

Pastimes 
In  Times  Past 

By  O.  PAUL  MONCKTON. 


Containing  much  curious  matter,  the  result  of 
research  into  the  beginnings  of  the  most  popular 
Pastimes,  illustrated  by  old  pictures  and  a  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  rare  pamphlet  "  Biritch,  or 

Russian  Whist." 

•  Every  Golfer,  Cricketer,  Football  Player, 
Billiard  Player,  Bridge  Player  and  Chess  Player 
will  find  the  chapters  devoted  to  his  favourite 
game  full  of  interesting  points  as  to  its  origin 

and  development. 


Order  through  your  bookseller  or  direct  from 
the  publishers — 

The  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  Co.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


BOOKS   ami  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C  ,  on  MONDAY,  July  21st,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  property  of  the  late 
Mr.  VAUGHAN,  of  Brighton  ;  the  property  of  EDWIN  liODEN,  Esq.  ;  the 
property  of  A.  S.  HICKNELL,  Esq.  (deceased),  of  Barcombe  House,  Barcombe 
Mills,  near  Lewci(sold  by  order  of  his  Executor),  and  other  properties. 

May  be  viewed  Friday  and  Saturday,  July  18  and  19.    Catalogues  may  be  hail. 


THE  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  OF  CHARLES  I. 
formed  by  G.  HAMILTON -SMITH,  Esq. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  July  21st,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the  Important 
COLLECTION  of  COINS  of  CHARLES  I.,  formed  by  G.  HAMILTON- 
SMITH,  Esq.,  comprising  pieces  of  varied  denomination  in  gold  and  silver  issued 
at  the  Mints  of  Aberystwith,  Bristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  London  (  Tower  Mint),  Lundy 
Island,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Weymouth,  York,  &c. 

May  he  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


MODERN  ETCHINGS,  MEZZOTINTS,  and  LITHOGRAPHS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  July  22nd,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  Choice  MODERN 
ETCHINGS,  MEZZOTINTS,  and  LITHOGRAPHS,  from  various  sources, 
including  a  selection  from  the  Collection  of  the  late  Albert  B.  Bach,  Esq.  (of 
Edinburgh)  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executrix). 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


COINS  and  MEDALS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  July  23rd,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  COLLECTION  of  COINS  and  MEDALS,  the  property  of 
W.  DOIG,  Esq.,  of  161  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  W. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  bad. 


ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS  and  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  July  24th,  and  the  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  bad. 


BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  FRIDAY,  July  25th,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No. '13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  July  28th,  at  one  o'clock  precisely.  Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  LITERARY  MANUSCRIPTS,  and  HISTORI- 
CAL DOCUMENTS. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 

DESIROUS  OF  SELLING  WORKS  OF  ART,  FAMILY  JEWELS,  Old 

Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

l(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS,   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 


STANFORD'S  TOURISTS'  CATALOGUE. 


New  Edition  1911,  48  pages,  containing  particulars  and  prices  of  all  the  best 
maps  and  guide-books  for  the  travel-centres  of  the  World,  with  indexes  of 
the  chief  Government  Surveys.     Gratis    on  application,   or    post   free  from 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  and  14  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice"! 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.   Replies  received. 
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Shall  the  Welsh  Church  be  Established  ? 

THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED  BY 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  Q.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P, 

Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
In  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth ;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  m  the  University 
of  Liverpool ;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 

The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgen    Rays  and 

Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium. 

Two  movable  cardboard  plates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respectively  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 
ELEGANT   ...   SIMPLE   ...  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  '  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"  It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"Yours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 
SCIENCE  IN  MODERN    LIFE  is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10  x  7  in.     The   first  volume   contains  two   large   folding  maps, 
19  full-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustrations  and  diagrams.     The  6  volumes  (price  36s.) 
now  ready. 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Deep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
The  Importance  of  Heredity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on : — 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Life  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 
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It  Is  only  necessary  to  send  6/-  with  order  to  become 
possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.    Send  attached 


Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 


for    up-to-date    facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7   VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 

PRICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.    Post  free. 


Is.  net.    Is.  Id.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 

EXPLAINED  BY 

JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 

AND 

MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 


The  Times  says  : — "  A  miracle  of  condensation." 

TJie  Standard  in  a  leading  article  says  : — "  The  importance  of  this 
little  volume  of  some  sixty  pages  must  not  be  measured  by  its  modest 
dimensions.  ...  It  will  serve  to  bring  to  a  focus  a  question  of 
increasing  gravity  upon  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  practical  agreement  among  members  of  the  Unionist  party." 

The  Observer  says: — "There  are  no  votes  to  be  reaped  by  a  searching 
study  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  is  an  arduous  and  unromantic  pursuit,  of 
which  the  only  reward  for  those  who  engage  in  it  is  a  deeper  and  truer 
capacity  for  statesmanship  when  the  time  comes  for  turning  their 
erudition  to  practical  account.  But  it  is  upon  the  leaven  of  this  patient 
research  and  thought  that  the  Party's  future  depends  far  more  than 
upon  the  more  showy  and  dramatic  qualities  that  may  exist  within  it, 
and  for  that  reason  we  must  pay  a  very  sincere  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  dozen  members  of  Parliament  who  have  been  engaged  in  hammering 
out  a  Poor  Law  policy." 

The  Sussex  Daily  News  describes  the  scheme  as  "  a  sincere  con- 
tribution to  a  great  problem." 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. 

ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLA83.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  11  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level  j  with  charming  surround i  ngs,  an 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  ami  Par*. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  (;.  MARSHALL. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  ;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns  ; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Termt 
inclusive.— Apply,  Cantaii,  Middlccott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon.  Tel.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 


f  ROWBOROUGH.  —  CREST   HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

V  Health  Resort.    Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 

above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacioni 
Public  Rooms.    Large  Grounds.    Garage.    Golf.    Tennis.    Croquet,  billiards. 

Telegrams  :  11  Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.   Heautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoicne,  Manager. 


SHANKLIN,    I.W. — ROYAL   SPA    HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.   Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 
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THE  TATEM  STEAM  ^AYIGATIOW 
IrT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

THIRD  ANNUAL.  MEETING. 

THf  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  latem  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  Company,  Cambrian 
Buildings,  -Mount  Stuart  Square,  Cardiff,  011  Monday,  July  14,  1913. 

Mr  W  J  Tatem  (Chairman  and  Manager)  presided.  After  the  becie- 
torv  '(Mn-  Thomas  A.  Oraig)  had  read  the  notice  convening  tho  meeting 
and  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  Mr.  Tatem,  in  proposing  the 
adoption  of  the  accounts,  addressed  the  shareholders  present  as  follows;  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen ,— It  is  my  privilege  again  to  meet  you,  and,  I 
am  "lad  to  s>ay,  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 

I  trust  our  meetings  from  year  to  year  will  continue  to  be  equally 
satisfactory,  but  those  of  you  wno  are  acquainted  with  the  shipping 
industry  will  knew  that  the  freight  market  is  subject  to  rapid  fluctuations, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast  its  movements  for  any  time  ahead. 
Durin«-  the  early  part  of  our  financial  year,  for  instance,  tonnage  was  in 
great  "demand  at  high  rates,  and  we  enjoyed  a  period  of  exceptional 
prosperity.  This  was  followed  by  a  wave  of  reaction,  during  which  the 
freight  market  became  comparatively  depressed.  At  the  present  time 
freights  cannot  be  said  to  be  on  more  than  a  paying  basis,  but,  with  the 
approaching  seasons,  we  have  every  hope  of  an  improvement. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  balance-sheet,  the  results  for  the  past  year 
have  been  exceptional,  but,  with  the  experience  of  the  long  depression 
which  terminated  in  1910,  it  makes  it  expedient  to  proceed  upon  sound 
and  broad  lines  of  finance  in  allocating  our  profits,  so  that  we  may,  as  far 
as  possible,  provide  for  periods  of  inactivity,  and  render  our  dividends 
independent  of  low  freights.  We  could  have  paid  larger  dividends  each 
year,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  best  to  secure  the  stability  of  the 
Company,  so  that  a  minimum  of  profit  may  be  assured  and  substantial 
dividends  equalised  over  good  times  and  dull.  I  feel  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  thus  putting  our  house  in  order,  so  that  we  shall  be  able 
tc  withstand  any  contrary  winds  that  may  blow.  Given  fair  market 
conditions,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  rate  of  dividend  paid  in  respect  of 
the  year  under  review  should  not  be  maintained,  although  I  cannot  hold 
out  any  hope  that  the  profits  will  be  anything  like  so  large. 

Since  the  Company  was  established  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
creating  ample  reserve  funds  and  of  writing  down  the  book  value  of  our 
fleet  to  a  figure  that  will  provide  a  margin  equal  to  almost  any  ordinary 
emergency.  To  some  extent  this  strong  position  is  due  to  the  policy 
advocated  from  the  beginning — of  conserving  our  resources  and  ta'king 
advantage  of  the  depression  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  by  purchasing 
new  tonnage  at  abnormally  low  prices.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  adding 
materially  to  our  profits,  the  whole  of  the  new  steamers  having  earned 
practically  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  cost. 

To  enable  us  to  maintain  a  high  standard  it  will  be  essential  from  time 
to  time  to  dispose  of  some  of  our  old  steamers  and  to  repla'ce  them  with 
new  tonnage.  During  the  past  year  we  have  soldi  the  steamer  "  South- 
port  ",  and  are  in  close  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  one  or  two  others. 
They  will  be  replaced  as  opportunity  occurs.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we 
shall  not  succeed  in  buying  at  such'low  prices  as  before,  as  the  advance 
in  the  cost  of  labonr  and  material  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 

The  state  of  shipping  at  present  makes  it  advisable  to  sit  on  the  fence 
for  a  while,  but  we  must  be  ready  to  act  as  soon  as  we  see  a  favourable 
opportunity.  The  enormous  development  of  the  oil  trade,  for  one  thing, 
must  be  taken,  seriously  into  consideration.  Attention  is  being  foeussed 
upon  the  building  of  oil-tank  steamers,  and  for  some  trades  tliere  is  a 
growing  belief  in  the  economical  value  of  cargo  steamers  equipped1  for 
the  consumption  of  oil  fuel.  No  progressive  company  should  overlook 
these  factors,  and,  witli  the  Panama  Cana'l  nearin^.  completion  and  new 
demands  being  made  upon  the  shipping  industry,  it  behoves  us  to  keep 
new  types  of  vessels  in  yiew,  so  that  we  may  adapt  ourselves  to  the  latest 
requirements1  of  the  oversea*  carrying  trade. 

The  amalgamation  of  our  fleet  has  been  a)  great  boon  in  many  respects. 
It  has  enabled  us  to  pTovide  against  increases  in  insurance  rates.  In 
our  last  report  I  intimated  that  we  should  undertake  the  whole  of  our 
particular  average  risks.  This  has  been,  done,  and  has  proved  of  financial 
benefit  to  the  Company.  We  have  been,  fortunate  in  steering  eUur  of  any 
6erious  accidents,  with  the  result  that  we  have  saved  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  which  would  otherwise  have  been,  paid  away  im  insurance  pre- 
miums. The  next  step  will  be  in  the  direction  of  carrying  a"  portion  of  our 
total  loss.  Of  course,  we  could  not  attempt  these  risks  without  haying 
our  finances  strongly  fortified'.  Having  reached  that  point  when  we  can 
consider  our  position  to  be  one  of  security,  I  think  we  can  safely  carry 
out  the  proposal  indicated. 

Now,  coining  to  the  balance-sheet.  The  profits  for  the  year  ending 
June  30  last  amounted  to  £352,346  lis.  lid.  This  compares  with 
£251,071  16s'.  3d.  for  the  period  covered  by  the  last  ba'Iance-sheet. 

Including  the  sum  of  £13,364  9s.  6d.  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
year,  we  have  a  total  sum  of  £365,711  Is.  5d.  to  deal  with.  This  has  been 
dealt  with  as  follows:  — 

£  s.  d. 

Dividends.  December  and  June    52.500   0  0 

To  Special  Reserve  and  Contingency  Funds    ...    75,000   0  0 
Making  that  fund  £250, COO. 

To  Insurance  Reserve  Fund   70.CC0   0  0 

Making  that  fund  £100,000. 

Written  off  Cost    150,950    0  0 

Reducing  book  value  to  £350,000. 
Carried  forward  to  next  account  17,261   1  5 

The  dividend  for  the  year  amounts  to  15  per  cent.,  free  of  income-taix. 
I  think  you  will  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  restricting  the  dividend  to 
that  amount,  having  regard  to  the  points  already  referred  to. 

We  have  al  valuable  property,  and  if  you  compare  our  capital  and 
assets  with  those  of  other  South  Wales  undertakings  and  other  shipping 
companies  you  will  realise  the  sound  nature  of  our  investment.  Our 
profits  average  over  £2  10s.  per  ton  on  the  deadweight  tonnage,  which  I 
have  not  seen  exceeded  by  any  other  similar  shipping  company. 

I  might  refer  to  various  features  of  shipping,  but  we  are  mainly 
interested  in  the  financial  aspect  of  our  Company.  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
weary  you  by  talking  a  lot  of  shop  about  shipping  in  general. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  you  of  a  statement  I  made  at  the  initial 
nux-ting  cf  the  Company  that  "  in  the  very  worst  of  times  we  claim  to 
nave  done  as  well  as  the  best,  and  never  failed  to  pay  a  fair  dividend." 
Without  good  freights  good  profits  are  impossible.  It  would  ill  become 
me  to  make  this  an  occasion  for  blowing  my  own  trumpet,  but  you  will 
pardon  me  when  I  say  that  I  feel  proud  of  the  position  in  which  our 
Company  now  stands. 

I  will  read  now  the  auditors"  report,  and  move:— 

"  That  the  report  and  statement  of  account  to  June  30.  1913,  be  received 
and  adopted,  and  that  the  dividends  paid  in  December  1912  and  June  1913 
be  and  are  hereby  confirmed." 

Mr.  H.  A.  Griffin,  J. P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  and,  as  one  of  the 
oldest  shareholders,  congratulated  Mr.  Tatem  on  having  piloted  the  Com- 
pany to  such  a  successful  position. 

Mr.  W.  Hurford  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Wynne  (Wrexham)  supported  the  resolu- 
tion, stating  they  were  quite  at  one  with  the  manager's  policy  of  putting 
the  Company  in  a  sound)  position  rather  than  paving  larger 'dividends 

Alderman  F.  C.  Forster  (Bridgwater),  whilst  congratulating  the  manager 
and  the  shareholders,  said  that,  with  no  spirit  of  criticism,  he  would 
naturally  have  preferred  a  larger  dividend. 

The  Chairman  reassured  Alderman  Forster  and  the  shareholders  that 
tne  position  of  the  Company  would,  he  hoped,  enable  him  to  maintain  the 


dividend,  which,  after  all,  he  thought  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  shareholders. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Harris,  J. P.,  proposed,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Hill  seconded,  the 
re-election  of  the  auditors  (Messrs.  Lewis  ated  Rayuham),  which  was 
carried. 

Mr.  R.  li.  Stephens  (London)  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hurford,  and  carried  with 
acclamation.    The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

AMALGAMATED  PROPERTIES  OF 
RHODESIA. 

RECONSTRUCTION  DECIDED  UPON. 


An  Extraordinary  Generail  -Meeting  of  tho  Amalgamated  Braperfciei  of 
Rhodesia,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and, 
if  thought  fit,  posting,  with  or  without  modification',  the  following 
resolutions:  (1)  That  it  is  desirable  to  wind  up  the  company  and  that 
accordingly  the  company  be  wound  up  voluntarily.  (2)  That  the  draft 
agreement  submitted!  to  this  meeting'  and  expressed  to  be  made  between 
this  company  and  the  liquidator  thereof  of  the  one  part  and  a  new 
company  intended  to  be  incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolida- 
tion!) Act,  19C8.  and  to  be  called  the  Amalgamated  Properties  of 
Rhodesia  (1913),  Ltd.,  or  by  some  similar  name,  bo  hereby  approved, 
and  that  the  liquidator  of  tho  company,  when  appointed,  be  authorised 
pursuant  to  sccu.on  192  of  the  Companies'  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908,  to 
enter  into  an,  agreement  w.ith  such  new  company  when  incorporated  in 
the  tea-ran  oi  the  said  draft,  and  to  carry  the  same  into  effect  with 
such,  if  any,  modifications  us  he  may  think  expedient. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Bonnard  (the  Choiirman)  presided. 

The  Seoretai-y  (Mr.  Geo.  T.  Frost)  having  road  the  notice  convening 
tho  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  ifcliat  at  a  meeting  of  title  larger  shareholders  on 
July  1,  a  resolution,  in  favour  of  reconstruction  was  passed,  and  it  was 
therefore  on,  the  mandate  of  the  larger  shareholders  that  this  meeting 
was  held.  The  necessuty  arose  by  reason  of  the  depreciation  in  tho 
Stock  Exchange  prices  of  their  quoted  share  assets,  a  large  portion  of 
which  had  been  deposited  with  their  bunkers  as  security  for  loans', 
and  to  an,  even  greater  degree  by  reason  of  the  nonrfuitilment  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Abe  Bailey  of  his  obligations  under  certain  specific  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  him.  with  the  company.  These  obligations  con- 
sisted of  a  contract  to  lend  the  cou.ipany  the  sum  of  £100, tl0  for  thrco 
years  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  without  security,  and  other  contracts 
to  purchase  shares*  from  it  which,  if  fulfilkd  by  him,  would  have 
placed  tho  company  An  possession  of  over  £40,000  in  cash.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  the  meeting  of  the  larger  shareholders  was  a  hole-and- 
corner  meetiing,  but  this  lie  emphatically  repudiated.  It  had  also  been 
stated  that  the  suggestion  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  company  had 
been  brought  about  by  collusion  between  Sir  Abe  Bailey  and  the 
directors,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  responsibilities  attaching 
to  the  contracts  which  he  made  with  it.  This  was  not  only  monstrous, 
but  ridiculous.  In  his  opinion,  Sir  Aibe  Buiiley  was  in  a  great  measure 
recponsible  for  the  unhappy  position  of  the  shareholders.  Sir  A>be 
Bailey'©  answer  in  respect  of  the  non-fulfilment  by  him  of  this  and 
other  contracts  was,  "  Vou  have  your  remedy,"  by  which,  no  doubt,  he 
meant  costly  and  protracted  litigation.  They  at  once  accepted  his 
challenge,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  result  would  be  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  justico  of  their  claim.  At  the  meeting  on  the  1st  imst.,  however, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  serious  financial  position  of  the  company  would 
not  brook  delay.  He  therefore  hoped  the  scheme  would  be  adopted. 
Ho  reminded  shareholders  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  member,  the 
present  Board  only  took  office  after  the  company  was  found  to  be 
in  a  position  of  acute  difficulty  and  trouble.  He  also  claimed  that  he 
had  done  much  to  improve  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  company. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  large  shareholders  he  went  at  length  into  the 
question*  of  the  company's  liabilities  and  the  depreciation  on  their  share 
assets,  and  therefore  he  would  not  go  over  that  again.  He  thought, 
■however,  lie  would  not  be  doing  his  duty  unless  he  informed  them  that 
in  hia  opinion  there  were  certain  people  apparently  friendly  to  the 
scheme  of  reconstruction  who,  however,  would  gladly  welcome  its  failure, 
for  tho  reason  that  they  considered  such  feature  would  be  likely  to 
lead  to  the  possibility  of  their  acquiring  the  company's  very  valuable 
land  interest  ait  a  ridiculously  low  figure.  He  proceeded  to  detail  the 
scheme  of  reconstruction,  which  involved'  an  assessment  of  Is.  a  share. 

Mr.  Vernon,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  the  scheme  was  am 
extremely  simple  one,  and  amounted  to  financing  themselves  and  doing 
without  borrowed  money  from  'Sir  Abe  Bailey. 

Sir  Abe  Bailey  explained  that,  with  regard  to  the  shares  he  had  agreed 
to  take  up,  he  was  under  the  impression  he  was  to  take  them  from 
the  Rhodesian  Trust  Company,  but  lie  was  advised  he  was  liable  direct 
to  this-  company,  and  he  would  therefore  take  up  the  shares'.  With 
regard  to  the  promised  loan  of  £100, 000,  he  had  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  guarantee  he  gave  the  bank  for  the  loan  from  the  bank 
cancelled  that.  Wiiien  he  said1  the  company  had  its  remedy,  he  alluded 
to  the  arbitration'  clause  in  the  agreement.  He  denied  he  had  depre- 
ciated R.hodcs'ian  companies'  shares'  on  the  market. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Fester  sharply  criticised  the  action  of  Sir  Abe  Bailey,  and 
repented  the  commendutioni  which  he  had  pissed!  on  the  Chairman 
eighteen  months  ago,  who  must  rejoice  that  in,  anxious  and  troublous 
times  he  had  the  great  body  of  shareholders  behind  him. 

In  the  course  of  further  discussion'  a  suggestion  was  mode  that  aa 
Sir  Abe  Bailey  had  agreed  to  take  up  the  shares  for  which  he  was 
liable,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  come  to  terms  with  regard  to 
the  loan,  and  ultimately  Sir  Abe  Bailey  agTCed  to  arbitration  on  this 
point. 

Sir  Frank  Crisp  (the  solicitor)  said  that  with  regard  to  the  arbitra- 
tion the  President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  would  appoint  an 
umpire.  Sir  Abe  Bailey  nominating  one  arbitrator  and  the  company 
nominating  the  other. 

Sir  Abe  Bailey  expressed'  his  approval. 

The  resolutions  were  then  formally  submitted'  to  the  meeting  and 
unanimously  adopted',  and  the  proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  -we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Government  Whips  have  forbidden  their  men — 
or  shall  we  say  their  poodles? — to  go  out  by  any  but 
the  front  door  till  the  end  of  the  Session.  They  may 
use  the  back  door  in  the  Marconi  affair  and  in  the  Secret 
Land  Inquiry  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  voting,  it  is  another 
matter  quite.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  front  door 
order  is  about  the  last  word  in  the  total  subjection 
of  the  rank  and  file  Radical  M.P.  by  the  Government. 
The  Government  party  is  the  kept  party. 

The  massacre  of  the  innocents  was  announced  by 
the  Prime  Minister  on  Tuesday.  Among  them  are  the 
Hops  Bill,  Bees'  Diseases  Bill,  Irish  Creameries  Bill, 
Milk  and  Dairies  Bill,  Inebriates  Bill,  and  probably  the 
Defective  and  Epileptic  Children's  Bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Mental  Deficients  are  to  be  spared — Mr. 
Wedgwood  would  probably  prefer  to  say  speared — and 
Mr.  Asquith  expresses  a  pious  hope  that  Sir  Stuart 
Samuel — whom  he  oddly  coupled  with  the  Revenue 
Bill — will  be  indemnified  by  general  consent  of  the 
House.  Milk,  hops,  honey,  inebriates,  and  epileptics 
must  wait.  But  Sir  Stuart  Samuel's  case  is  urgent. 
Is  it  strange  that  many  people  to-day  rage  against 
Government  by  party? 

We  can  imagine  Ministers  jesting  lightly  among 
each  other,  if  they  are  in  the  mood  to  jest,  about  the 
sacrifice  of  hops  and  honey  and  of  milk  and  cream  ; 
and  no  doubt  in  the  crafty  playing  of  a  party  game, 
in  the  base  business  of  intriguing,  these  are  trifles 
light  as  air.  But  actually  these  Bills  closely  affect 
many  thousands  of  people,  largely  we  should  say  poor 
people,  and  the  abandonment  is  a  real  evil.  Even 
Ministers  on  the  make  might  remember  this  in  passing. 

Why  have  these  Bills  all  gone  under?  The  answer 
is  extremely  obvious  and  simple.  They  have  gone 
under  because  the  Government  has  struck  a  bargain 
with  Irish  disloyalists  about  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and 


with  the  Welsh  plunderers  about  the  Church  Bill.  The 
Government  was  forced  by  the  terms  of  its  bargain  to 
get  both  these  Bills  through  the  House  of  Commons 
again  this  Session.  And  to  this  bargain  useful  and 
honest  measures  really  touching  the  public  welfare 
were  sacrificed.  We  hope  Mr.  Bonar  Law  will  not 
relax  in  his  hard  straight  hitting,  for  there  surely  never 
was  a  Ministry  more  fit  to  hit  than  this  one  of  log-rollers 
and  traitors. 

The  House  of  Lords  flung  out  this  week  the  Welsh 
Church  Bill  and  the  mis-styled  Plural  Voting  Bill.  So 
the  gerrymanderers  and  caucusmongers  who  set  their 
hearts  on  the  latter  before  all  other  Bills  have  not  their 
malicious  will  yet.  Lord  Crewe  was  satiric,  and  he 
declared  that  if  it  came  to  a  referendum  on  this  measure, 
the  Unionists  would  not  have  "  a  dog's  chance  ".  The 
metaphor  is  strong  and  homely,  and  we  take  no  excep- 
tion to  it  on  that  account.  But  we  wonder  what  sort 
of  chance  the  Government  would  have  if  they  tried  a 
referendum  on  Home  Rule  or  Welsh  Disestablishment 
measures. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Pease  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Govern- 
ment's great  education  scheme,  which  may  be  meant 
to  pass  or  may  be  meant  as  a  kite.  Mr.  Pease  is  an 
improvement  on  Mr.  McKenna.  He  puts  the  child 
foremost  and  keeps  hostility  to  the  Church  in  the  back- 
ground. The  essence  of  the  scheme  is  the  creation  of 
a  svstem  of  State-supported  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
between  the  elementary  school  age  and  the  time  when 
they  might  pass  on  to  a  university  (new  type)  or  higher 
technical  training.  Something  of  the  kind  is  needed  ; 
but  the  Government  plan  will  be  so  enormously  costly 
that  we  fear  it  may  produce  a  general  reaction  against 
national  education. 

Roughlv,  ^125,260,000  have  been  found  for  Irish 
Land  Purchase,  and  ^60,000,000  have  still  to  be  found. 
These  were  the  tremendous  figures  Mr.  Birrell  handled 
in  the  little  debate  on  his  new  Irish  Land  Bill  brought 
in  this  week.  We  are  quite  certain  the  vast  majority 
of  even  the  educated  British  public  know  nothing  of  the 
figures,  and  have  not  troubled  to  scan  the  debate.  They 
pass  it  by  as  uninteresting  and  quite  unintelligible. 

Yet  it  is  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and 
it  will  be  an  active  measure  profoundly  affecting  Ire- 
land and  the  L'nited  Kingdom  long  after  the  Home  Rule 
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debates  arc  dead  and  forgotten.  Who  is  to  supply  the 
money?  The  Government  do  not  propose  again  to  go 
to  the  obliging  and  investing  British  public  for  it — 
and  we  think  they  are  refraining  wisely,  for  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  public  is  not  in  the  mood  just  now 
to  sell  out  its  securities  at  a  dead  loss  in  order  to  put 
them  into  a  2}  per  cent,  investment.  The  National 
Debt  Commissioners  are  ready  to  find  some  thirty 
millions,  and  to  them  the  Government  is  turning.  What 
insensate  folly,  if  not  absolute  madness,  when  an 
arrangement  like  this  is  being  carried  through,  to  pro- 
pose to  smash  the  Union  ! 

The  Labour  party  is  driven  at  last  almost  to  defiance 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Churchill's  oil  for  the  Navy 
puts  all  miners'  members  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
Oil  for  the  Navy  may  or  may  not  mean  faster 
ships  and  bigger  guns ;  but  it  certainly  means  less  work 
in  the  Welsh  coalfields.  Already  the  "  Daily  Citizen  " 
has  sounded  the  alarm.  A  large  section  of  the  Labour 
party  will  be  irresistibly  pushed  into  resisting  Mr. 
Churchill's  proposals.  Here  is  no  pressure  of  con- 
science or  of  doctrine — pressure  which  the  Independent 
Labour  party  is  well-practised  to  resist — but  pressure 
of  constituents  likely  to  be  pinched  in  wages  and  hours 
of  work. 

The  Independent  Labour  party  is  the  belly  of 
England.  It  cares  only  for  food  and  rent.  No  ques- 
tion of  high  national  policy  ever  touches  it.  The  Labour 
men  have  got  their  marching  orders  as  to  the  oil  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  read  them  in  vain  for  the  smallest  indica- 
tion that  they  are  expected  to  consider  Mr.  Churchill's 
proposals  from  any  standpoint  beyond  that  of  unre- 
lieved self-interest.  The  one  point  that  matters  is  that 
oil  for  the  Navy  means  less  coal  for  the  Navy.  The 
merits  of  the  change — our  efficiency  at  sea — do  not 
enter  the  discussion. 

What  would  happen  if  one  of  the  "  capitalist  "  parties 
resisted  a  proposal  of  the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Office 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Services  solely  upon  the 
ground  that  it  hit  them  hard  over  the  belly?  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  mine-owners  had  resisted  Mr. 
Churchill  as  the  miners  will  resist  him.  Already  we 
hear  the  outcry,  the  furious  indignation,  of  the  people's 
orators  concerning  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  a  class 
which  was  willing  to  risk  its  country  to  save  its  pocket. 
Such  indignation  would  be  justified  ;  but  it  is  not  less 
justified  in  miners  than  in  mine-owners.  This  outcry 
as  to  Mr.  Churchill's  policy  of  oil  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  class  selfishness  of  Mr.  George's 
admirers.  Unjust  taxing  of  the  poor  is  villainous,  no 
doubt,  in  them  that  use  it ;  but  we  quite  fail  to  see 
how  the  villainy  is  altered  in  unjust  taxing  of  the  rich. 

Mr.  King  congratulated  Mr.  McKenna  upon  the 
"  firm  and  impartial  way  in  which  he  had  kept  suffra- 
gettes in  prison  so  long  as  he  dared  and  then  let  them 
out  ".  But  Mr.  King  was  a  day  late  in  his  felicita- 
tions. The  Government  no  longer  ventures  to  enforce 
the  Mouse  Act.  Mr.  King's  cheerful  statement  that 
"  sensible  people  could  go  on  their  way  knowing  that 
if  the  suffragettes  were  not  in  prison  they  were  at  any 
rate  in  a  nursing  home"  no  longer  agrees  with  the 
facts.  Convicted  suffragette  lawbreakers  need  not  now, 
unless  they  choose,  be  either  in  prison  or  in  a  nursing 
home.  They  can  be  upon  a  political  platform.  Miss 
Sylvia  Pankhurst,  supposed  to  be  doing  three  months 
under  the  Mouse  Act  in  Holloway,  spoke  at  the  Bromley 
Public  Hall  on  Monday.  The  police  were  present  and 
broke  up  the  crowd,  but  they  did  not  rearrest  Miss 
Pankhurst. 

Meantime  Miss  Kenney,  at  the  Pavilion,  again  re- 
leased under  the  Mouse  Act,  has  sold  her  licence  for 
j£$  and  described  her  symptoms  to  an  enthusiastic 
audience.  She  also  is  not  arrested.  The  Mouse  Act, 
in  fact,  has  confessedly  broken  down.  The  Govern- 
ment in  despair  has  given  up  its  futile  arresting  and 
rearresting  of  the  convicts.  One  wonders  the  more 
why  Mrs.  Pankhurst  has  been  forcibly  taken  back  to 
Holloway,  and  why  the  women  who  raised  a  disgrace- 


ful riot  in  Piccadilly  Circus  on  Monday  were  com- 
mitted. The  Government,  it  seems,  is  fully  as  dis- 
traught as  the  suffragettes. 

Mr.  Asquith's  visit  to  Morlcy,  his  native  town,  was 
an  interesting  little  event.  The  number  of  British 
Prime  Ministers 

"  Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green  " 

has  certainly  not  been  large.  In  France  it  has  been 
quite  different.  M.  Faurc  and  M.  Loubet,  if  we  remem- 
ber right,  each  "  broke  his  birth's  invidious  bar  " — 
though  neither  could  claim  to  have  "shaped  the 
whisper  of  the  throne".  There  was  also  M.  Dupuy, 
who  years  ago  made  a  moving,  delightful  little  speech 
when  his  native  town  Le  Puy  honoured  him.  He 
thought  that  every  paving-stone  must  know  him. 

Mr.  Asquith  praises  his  Yorkshire  stock  for  a  con- 
stitution that  has  enabled  him  to  survive  "  thirty-five 
years  of  almost  ceaseless  contention  and  combat  ".  By 
nature,  says  Mr.  Asquith,  I  am  of  a  passive  and  non- 
combative  disposition.  Many  public  men  to-day  will 
echo  his  complaint  that  public  life  "  imposes  a  heavy, 
perhaps  an  undue,  strain  upon  a  man's  resources, 
physically  and  otherwise  ".  His  few  words  on  behalf  of 
Englishmen  were  almost  plaintive.  He  seems  tired  of 
his  noisy  partners  of  the  fringe.  "  The  English  ",  he 
claims,  "  though  not  perhaps  more  modest,  are  a  less 
articulate  race  ;  but  they  also  have  had  their  share — and 
it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  remind  the  world  of  this 
— in  the  making  and  shaping  of  our  common  heritage." 

Mr.  Asquith  seemed  scarcely  less  at  home  at  Bir- 
mingham— though  he  confessed  he  had  never  expected 
the  honour  of  a  toast  there — than  at  Morley.      His  , 
speech  was  happy  and  graceful,  as  were  the  speeches  ! 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  ' 
The  progress  of  Birmingham  of  late  years  has  been 
quite  wonderful.     "  We  make  anything  here  from  a 
needle  to  an  arrow  "  is  an  old  local  boast.    The  old 
slur  about  Brummagem  certainly  does  not  hold  good 
to-day. 

The  cocoa-slaves  of  San  Thome  and  Principe  are  <: 
among  the  few  hopelessly  enslaved  peoples  of  to-day. 
As  Lord  Lansdowne  told  the  House  of  Lords  this  week, 
they  are  not  competent  to  enter  into  contracts.  They 
are  caught  in  a  system  of  forced  labour  under  very  cruel 
conditions.  How  to  determine  this  condition  is  the 
problem.  Government  "persuasion"  would  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  be  hard  to  enforce. 
The  debate  in  the  Lords  leaves  us  with  a  melancholy 
impression  of  powerlessness  in  the  matter.  Lord 
Morley,  putting  sentiment  sternly  aside,  flatly  argued 
that  in  tropical  countries,  where  the  people  are  primi- 
tive, labour  conditions  are  almost  of  necessity  akin  to 
slavery. 

Very  little,  it  seems,  is  being  done.  Consuls  have 
been  appointed  and  representations  have  been  made 
to  the  Portuguese  Government.  But  what  a  Govern- 
ment !  The  only  arguments  considered  in  Lisbon  are  ' 
the  bombs  of  agitators.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
present  Government  in  Lisbon  could,  or  would,  do  very 
much  to  put  things  right  in  the  islands.  They  have 
too  much  on  their  hands  at  home.  They  have  been 
too  busy  this  week  arresting  anarchists  to  be  them- 
selves arrested  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  very  serious 
warning. 

But  even  if  the  Portuguese  Government  had  the  will 
and  the  power  to  intervene  in  San  Thome  and  Principe, 
they  could  not  do  very  much.  The  inland  regions, 
where  conditions  are  worst,  are  too  far  remote  from 
government  of  any  kind.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  Europe  could  put  an  end  to  the  cocoa  slavery — 
a  commercial  boycott  of  the  blackguards  who  run 
forced  labour  might  prevail.  Reputable  firms  have 
already  done  what  they  can ;  but  the  boycott  to  be 
effective  must  be  universal. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  had  no  answer  to  give  Mr.  Hoare, 
when  he  asked  if  the  British  Foreign  Minister  was 
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satisfied  that  the  brutal  murder  of  a  British  subject 
(Mr.  Arthur  Douglas)  by  a  Portuguese  corporal  should 
be  regarded  by  the  Portuguese  Government  as  deserv- 
ing only  one  year's  imprisonment.  Sir  E.  Grey 
said  he  was  not,  but  his  action,  or  inaction,  shows  he 
is.  He  took  irefuge  in  excuses  about  "  difficulty  ". 
We  all  know  that  the  honour  of  England  is  safe  in  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  hands — especially  in  Persia- 
Turkey  has  reoccupied  Adrianople,  and  swears  she 
will  keep  it.  What  will  the  Powers  do?  Russia,  true 
to  her  traditions,  holds  that  the  Turk  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  recover  territory  from  which  he  has  once 
been  driven,  but  is  anxious  to  maintain  the  Concert. 
Austria,  to  whom  it  does  not  greatly  matter  whether 
the  place  is  Turkish  or  Bulgarian,  formally  opposes 
Russia,  but  is  ready  to  come  to  terms.  The  decision 
of  Britain  will  probably  settle  the  policy  of  Europe. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Morley  have  spoken 
roughly  to  Turkey,  but  have  not  definitely  committed 
the  Government,  and  Turkey  herself  actually  claims  to 
be  conforming  with  the  Treaty  of  London  on  the  ground 
that  the  frontier  can  quite  well  include  Adrianople  if 
only  it  begins  at  Enos  and  ends  at  Midia. 

By  rights  Britain  should  hold  to  her  old  policy,  or 
excuse  for  the  absence  of  a  policy,  that  a  Balkan  State 
may  keep  whatever  it  has  shown  itself  strong  enough 
to  get.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  reasons  which  made 
us  support  the  Allies  last  December  should  make  us 
support  Turkey  now.  But  it  is  easier  to  coerce  Turkey, 
and  the  anti-Turkish  group  in  the  Cabinet  may  get 
its  way,  unless  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Hardinge 
secure  regard  for  Moslem  opinion  in  Egypt  and  India. 

The  immediate  practical  difficulty  is  whether  an 
armistice  shall  be  the  preliminary  to  peace  negotia- 
tions or  the  consequence  of  them.  Rumania, 
cleverly  splitting  a  hair,  suggests  that  there  shall  be 
an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  no  formal 
armistice.  The  point  matters  little  to  the  Serbs,  who 
already  hold  all  the  territory  they  hope  to  gain,  but 
the  Greeks  feel  that  every  day's  advance  strengthens 
their  claims.  Happily  the  Greeks  are  helpless  if 
isolated.  Left  alone  to  settle  with  Greece  the 
Bulgarians  would  soon  wipe  off  old  scores. 

By  358  votes  to  204  the  Three  Years'  Service  Bill 
has  passed  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Prime  Minister  insisted  that  it  was  the  only  possible 
answer  to  the  German  programme.  It  was  not  provo- 
cative, but  a  guarantee.  The  feeling  it  gave  of 
security — the  assurance  that  honour,  by  this  great 
effort,  was  satisfied,  and  that  the  nation  was  ready  in 
full  strength — this  would  avoid  precisely  that  uneasi- 
ness— ready  to  run  into  panic — whence  war  so  often 
comes.  M.  Barthou's  speech  was  an  admirably  logical 
justification  of  strength  as  the  first  condition  of  honour- 
able peace. 

China  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  The  South  is  now 
in  open  revolt  against  the  North.  So  far  Yuan-shi-Kai 
has  had  the  advantage ;  for  General  Chang-hsun,  a 
strong  man,  now  apparently  loyal  to  Yuan,  has  defeated 
the  Nanking  troops  in  some  minor  engagements.  But 
the  reports  are  very  uncertain.  Naturally  there  is  much 
indignation  against  Yuan-shi-Kai  for  pocketing  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  without  the  legal  sanction 
of  the  Assembly.  The  objectors  no  doubt  realise  that 
the  want  of  legality  will  weigh  lightly  against  the  pos- 
session of  the  money.  But  the  Shanghai  merchants 
appear  to  be  backing  Yuan.  They  are  probably 
alarmed  at  the  extravagances  of  Sun  Yat  Sen's  party, 
who  have  been  warned  by  the  Municipal  Council.  It  is 
the  way  of  these  gentlemen  to  plot  comfortably  in  the 
safety  of  the  Foreign  Settlement. 

General  Chang's  appeal  in  the  "Times"  this  week 
to  deliver  China  from  the  opium  curse  really  covers  only 
a  sordid  question  of  money.  Further  import  of  Indian 
opium  has  already  been  stopped,  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  Indian  revenues  and  of  Indian  traders, 
though  the  treaty  rights  had  still  a  long  time  to  run. 


The  question  now  is — What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
stocks,  valued  at  some  seven  millions,  accumulated  at 
the  Treaty  Ports  under  the  guarantee  of  a  treaty  made 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  China?  This  loss  the  inno- 
cent Indian  merchants  and  their  banks  are  invited  to 
bear. 

Whatever  the  Edicts  may  say,  the  Chinese  people 
have  not  abandoned  and  do  not  wish  to  abandon  the 
use  of  opium.  They  wish  to  grow  and  use  their  own 
opium  ;  and,  in  spite  of  barbarous  methods  of  preven- 
tion, they  successfully  persist  in  doing  this.  The  only 
honest  course  for  General  Chang's  Government  is  to 
buy  up  the  remaining  Indian  opium  and  re-export  or 
destroy  it  as  they  please.  Even  this  would  not  end 
the  matter.  As  long  as  the  Chinese  want  opium  they 
will  grow  it,  or  smuggle  it,  as  they  used  to  do.  Behind 
all  is  the  warning  example  of  India.  Measures  in 
India  to  repress  the  use  of  ordinary  intoxicants  have 
been  followed  by  an  alarming  development  in  the  use 
of  morphia  and  cocaine. 

If  Earl  Grey's  idea  of  a  Dominion  House,  which  shall 
be  the  headquarters,  official  and  commercial,  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Empire  in  London,  goes  through, 
the  Empire  will  be  worthily  represented  architecturally 
and  the  Aldwych  eyesore  will  be  removed.  The 
scheme  could  not  have  been  formally  suggested 
more  appropriately  than  during  the  week  in  which 
the  King  has  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  building  on  the  Aldwych 
site.  There  is  no  more  fitting  spot  in  the  Empire  for 
such  a  project,  midway  as  it  is  between  the  City  and 
Westminster. 

At  the  inquest  on  the  Colchester  accident  Kerry,  the 
signalman,  in  his  evidence,  admitted  frankly  and 
honestly  that  he  had  forgotten  that  the  light 
engine  was  still  waiting  on  the  line  to  be 
shunted  when  he  allowed  the  express  to  pass. 
He  took  all  the  responsibility  on  himself,  and  put  no 
blame  on  Fisher,  the  driver  of  the  light  engine,  for  not 
sending  his  fireman  to  the  signal-box  as  is  customary, 
and  the  rule,  in  such  circumstances.  An  appliance 
known  as  a  lever  collar  might  have  prevented  the  acci- 
dent ;  but  it  is  not  used  except  when  there  is  likely  to 
be  delay.  There  is  also  an  automatic  appliance,  but 
this  was  not  provided.  Not  anticipating  delay,  Kerry 
did  not  use  the  collar  at  first,  and  then  he  forgot. 

The  jury  acquitted  Kerry  of  such  gross  or  culpable 
neglect  as  amounts  to  manslaughter ;  and  the  Coroner 
entered  this  as  a  verdict  of  accidental  death.  The 
Board  of  Trade  inquiry  is  still  incomplete,  and  it  is 
even  possible  that  criminal  proceedings  may  be  taken 
against  Kerry.  More  popular  would  be  an  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company  after 
the  accident.  A  jury  empanelled  to  try  its  officials  for 
booking  passengers  who  could  not  get  forward,  and  for 
leaving  others  held  up  long  hours  without  making  any 
effort  to  relieve  them,  would  probably  bring  in  a  very 
strong  verdict. 

Actions  by  trainers  or  jockeys  against  libellers  who 
accuse  them  of  malpractices  on  the  Turf  have  usually 
many  of  the  same  characteristics  and  much  the  same 
result.  The  trainer  is  accused  of  conspiracy  with 
jockeys  who  "  pull  "  their  horses,  and  it  is  hardly  ever 
possible  to  prove  that  they  did.  Evidence,  however, 
can  always  be  produced  to  make  the  charge  probable, 
and  there  is  usually  enough  "  atmosphere  "  about  to 
make  a  jury  suspect  that  there  is  more  than  can  be 
proved.  Being  conscientious  men,  they  give  the  par- 
ticular trainer  or  jockey  accused  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  afford  a  clue  to  their  thoughts  and  their 
feelings  bv  awarding  him  a  farthing  damages. 

Comparing  the  Wootton  v.  Sievier  case  with  the 
Wood  and  the  Chetwynd  cases  of  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  there  are  many  points  of  similarity.  The  re- 
flexion occurs,  too,  that  foul  riding  and  pulling  and 
other  malpractices,  due  to  betting,  are  on  the  English 
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Turf  what  sorcery  was  at  Rome,  always  forbidden  and 
always  permitted,  as  Tacitus  puts  it.  The  question 
of  short  stirrups,  to  which  the  Judge  and  the  jury 
attached  so  much  importance,  did  not  arise  in  Wood's 
days  ;  but  pushing  and  fouling  were  themes  then.  Some- 
thing may  be  due  to  the  glamour  of  the  past,  but 
neither  the  principal  Turf  characters  in  the  recent  case 
nor  the  counsel  quite  cut  the  figure  of  those  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  At  least  Wootton  and  Sievier  are 
not  such  heroes  for  a  duel  as  Sir  George  C'hetwynd 
and  Lord  Durham. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  verdict  and 
sentence  against  Arthur  Newton,  the  solicitor,  and 
Bennett,  for  conspiring  to  obtain  large  sums  of  money 
from  an  Austrian  named  Thorsch,  are  anything  but 
proper.  Hut  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  generally  manages  by 
something  he  says  or  does  to  cause  regret  that  he 
should  try  criminal  cases.  His  manner  is  unnecessarily 
harsh,  imperious,  and  unamiable.  Newton  has  tempted 
his  fate.  For  some  time  he  has  been  as  it  were  on  the 
verge  of  crime.  He  got  into  trouble  planning  the 
escape  of  a  client  ;  and  his  dealings  with  "  John  Bull  " 
over  his  interviews  with  Crlppen  brought  about  his 
suspension  from  practice  for  three  years.  It  is  strange 
that  a  man  who  knew  so  well  the  dangers  he  ran  should 
not  have  been  warned  by  his  experience  of  criminals 
coming  to  grief  through  short-sighted  over-cleverness. 

"The  Hellenic  Renaissance."  This  tall,  fine  phrase 
has  been  writ  large  in  newspaper  correspondence  this 
week.  What  does  it  all  mean?  The  uprising  of 
ancient  Hellas  in  the  glorious  victories  of  the  Greeks 
over  their  friends — when  they  are  down?  O  no;  it 
means  the  hobbled  skirt,  the  tight-smocked  girl,  the 
shuffling  along  the  street  that  no  animal  could  imitate 
but  a  hobbled  ass.  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong  sees  in  these 
fashion-plate  women  the  maidens  of  the  panathenaic 
procession.  Think  of  their  magnificent  motion  and 
these  hobbling  creatures  of  to-day  !  "  Hellenic  Re- 
naissance "  !  Such  drivel  is  worthy  of  these  carica- 
tures ;  for  if  they  do  suggest  anything  of  Greek  art  it  is 
only  a  caricature. 

Where  does  the  Hellenism  come  in?  In  the  effect 
of  undress,  produced  by  these  fashions.  Undress  and 
you  become  Athene,  apparently  ;  more  likely  a 
grotesque.  You  certainly  do  become  a  grotesque 
when  you  wear  a  close-fitting  garb,  but  not  of 
clinging  or  soft  material.  ft  necessarily  results 
in  lines  that  do  not  follow  but  contradict  the 
curves  of  the  body.  Every  hobble  skirt  results  in  at 
least  one  hard  straight  line  that  hideously  jars 
on  the  true  form  of  the  body,  which  is  beautiful. 
Greek  women,  so  far  as  we  can  know,  avoided  this. 
Their  loose-flowing  outer  garment  accommodated  itself 
to  the  lines  of  the  body  wherever  it  touched.  That  is 
why  soft  flowing  clothes  are  always  graceful.  They 
cannot  take  an  ugly  line.  For  beauty  there  must  be 
either  a  glove-fit  or  flowing  robe. 

Perhaps  even  sillier  is  the  moral  side  of  this  "  Helle- 
nic renaissance".  What,  we  are  asked,  is  there  to 
blush  at  in  the  divin  human  form?  Modern  undress  is 
claimed  as  a  triumph  for  purity.  Honi  soit  etc.  Per- 
fectly true.  But  that  there  is  nothing  indecent  in 
nakedness  is  not  a  discovery.  Yet  are  any  of  these 
apostles  ready  to  be  logical  and  propose  that  we 
should  all  go  about  undraped  to  prove  our  triumph 
over  shame?  No  doubt  the  weather  here  (in  summer 
as  well  as  winter)  is  against  it ;  but  indoors  there  could 
be  no  difficulty.  This,  of  course,  is  one  of  those  logical 
impasses  which  abound,  and  which  common-sense  folk 
are  content  to  accept  without  asking  questions.  Every 
now  and  then  a  fool  discovers  them  and  shouts. 

One  thing  these  apostles  may  be  sure  of.  If  they 
had  the  courage  of  their  logic  and  did  don  "  the  alto- 
gether "  (or  is  it  doff)  they  would  soon  give  it  up  for 
the  primitive  reason  that  dress  is  not  protection  but 
ornament.  Anatole  France's  penguin  Orberose  is 
history. 


THE  IMPOTENCE  OF  EUROPE. 

OF  the  situation  in  the  Near  East  as  it  presents  itself 
at  the  end  of  this  week  we  can  only  use  the  old 
tag  and  say  that  we  must  laugh  so  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  weep.  The  condition  of  affairs,  which 
looked  hopelessly  contused  a  week  ago,  is  now 
complicated  a  thousandfold  by  the  active  intervention 
of  the  Turks.  If  anybody  really  was  to  be  found  who 
believed  in  the  Concert  of  Europe,  his  credulity  will  now 
be  put  to  a  severe  test,  for  the  Concert  is  up  against 
such  an  open  defiance  of  its  decisions  that  it  must  either 
hopelessly  abdicate  or  enforce  obedience  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  claim  to  equitable  decision.  If  the  second 
alternative  be  adopted  Great  Britain,  with  her  millions 
of  Mohammedan  subjects,  stands  to  lose  more  than 
anyone. 

So  far  as  the  former  Allies  are  concerned,  all  accurate 
information  seems  to  be  lacking.    One  thing  alone  we 
may  safely  assume,  that  horrible  barbarities  have  been 
practised  on  all  sides,  though  not  to  the  extent  stated. 
Indeed  certain  persons  of  repute  alleged  to  have  been 
massacred  are  now  known  to  be  alive  and  well.  We 
may  safely  accept  the  general  charges  of  inhumanity 
preferred  by  the  different  parties  against  one  another, 
but  we  should  be  unwise  to  credit  particular  instances. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  military  operations. 
We  have  no  accurate  information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  any  of  the  belligerent  forces.    At  least  if  we  have 
we  cannot  know  it.    Of  one  thing  we  may  be  confi- 
dent.     The  grandiloquent  utterances  of  the  Greeks 
must  not  be  accepted  at  their  face  value,   but  it  is 
certain  that  Bulgaria  is  hemmed  in  and  must  yield, 
though  how  deeply  she  may  be  humiliated  or  how  com- 
pletely mulcted  of  what  she  has  won  depends  on  how 
far  certain  Great  Powers  can  or  are  willing  to  inter- 
vene on  her  behalf.     One  thing  alone  we  may  unhesi- 
tatingly assume,  that,  to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase, 
mutual  cowardice  alone  keeps  us  at  peace.    We  may 
be  thankful  that  the  Great   Powers  are  not  cutting 
one  another's  throats.    It  can  only  be  a  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  this  fact  that  has  turned  the  Foreign  Offices 
of    Europe    into   a    (temporary)    mutual  admiration 
society. 

We  suppose  then  that  we  must  be  thankful  if  the 
Concert  is  steadfastly  purposed  not  to  fall  out  and  the 
trombone  and  the  French  horn  are  not  going  to  break 
their  instruments  on  one  another's  heads.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  this.  If  we  are  so  desperately  nervous 
about  our  relations  with  one  another,  we  are  hardly 
likely  to  combine  effectually  to  make  decisions  and  force 
them  down  the  throats  of  the  Balkan  peoples.  The 
utmost  we  have  been  able  or  are  likely  to  do  in  this 
direction  is  to  coerce  Montenegro.  But  if  our  Foreign 
Office  is  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  it  seems  to  have 
acquired,  it  must  remember  that  we  should  at  least 
make  certain  that  any  settlement  made  now  should  con- 
tain some  elements  of  permanence.  Among  a  good  deal 
of  nonsense  talked  in  the  course  of  last  week  the  most 
dangerous  absurdity  which  has  emerged  appears  to  be 
the  suggestions  of  an  autonomous  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  !  One  perilous  experiment  of  the  kind,  certain 
to  result  in  evil  consequences,  we  have  already  lent  our- 
selves to,  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Albania. 
If  we  are  going  to  let  Macedonia  go  the  same  way,  we 
are  simply  exposing  these  wretched  peoples  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  horrors  from  which  the  Turco-Balkan  war 
was  supposed  to  have  freed  them.  An  "  autonomous 
Macedonia  "  simply  means  a  repetition  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  and'  the  recrudescence  of 
"bands"  and  mutual  throat-cutting.  This  might  be 
avoided  if  we  could  hope  for  anything  like  "  statesman- 
ship "  from  Greeks  or  Servians.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  the  moderation  of  common 
sense,  much  less  generosity,  from  Greeks  or  Serbs. 
But  the  Concert  can  hardly  stultify  itself  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  Macedonia  to  become  a  more  fruitful 
field  of  trouble  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  since 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  This  nightmare  for  a  time 
has  been  got  rid  of,  and  at  all  costs  its  revival  must  be 
prevented. 
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If  an  autonomous  Macedonia  would  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Great  Powers,  an  auto- 
nomous Thrace  is  unthinkable.     It  is  clearly  nothing 
but  a  kite  flown  by  Turkey  or  her  friends  at  a  venture. 
But  it  is  a  symbol  of  a  grave  situation.    The  re-entry 
(<f  Turkey  on  the  scene  might  have  been  safely  predicted 
when  the  quarrel  of  the  Allies  was  certain  and  the 
impotence  of  Europe  demonstrated.    We  do  not  know 
whether  anyone  in  this  country  cares  enough  about  the 
matter  to  mind  whether  Turkey  reoccupies  Adrianople 
or  not.    Certainly  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  Turkey  as 
if  she  had  committed  any  breach  of  faith  worse  than 
that  of  any  other  State  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  atrocities 
one  is  no   doubt  as   bad   as   another.       What  does 
Turkey  owe  to   the  Powers?     Or,  if   it   comes  to 
that,    what    does    any    other    Balkan    State  owe? 
Something     less     than    nothing.      All    the  Powers 
have  done  has  been  to  prevent  each  of  the  parties  from 
obtaining  something  it  particularly  desired.     It  may 
be  said  that  Turkey  retained  Constantinople  owing  to 
the  intervention  of  Europe,  but  she  knows  well  enough 
that  certain  Great  Powers  for  their  own  selfish  reasons 
would  never  have  allowed  Bulgaria  to  appropriate  Con- 
stantinople even  if  she  could  have  done  it.    There  can- 
not therefore  be  any  question  of  gratitude.    All  we  can 
justly  expect  Turkey  to  remember  is  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  Europe  warned  the  Allies  that  what- 
ever the  result  they  would  not  be  allowed  any  accession 
of  territory  and  that  at  the  end  the  Great  Powers  actively 
assisted  them  to  retain  what  they  had  won  and  gave 
their  conquests  the  sanction  of  a  treaty  drawn  up  under 
European  auspices.    But,  what  was  far  less  equitable, 
they    actually   tried   to   make   the   Turks  surrender 
Adrianople  without  waiting  to  see  it  taken  by  force  of 
arms.    In  these  circumstances  it  is  worse  than  the  usual 
cant,  which  does  duty  in  such  emergencies,  to  talk 
about  "  violating  the  Treaty  of  London  ".    In  fact  the 
Turks,  even  less  than  the  other  Balkan  States,  have 
any  reason  to  consider  the  feelings  of  Europe.  We 
may  safely  assume  that  they  will  make  themselves 
just  as  disagreeable  as  they  dare  and  will  draw  just  as 
much  profit  for  themselves  out  of  the  Balkan  melee  as 
the)-  can. 

Mr.  Asquith's  utterance  at  Birmingham  showed 
indeed  once  again  his  supreme  mastery  of  par- 
liamentary phraseology,  but  when  carefully  examined 
it  is  essentially  cryptic.  It  makes  no  definite  statement 
and  perhaps  it  would  hardly  have  been  safe  to  do  so. 
But  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  either  he  or 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  so  bravely  backed  up 
the  Government  in  this  matter,  had  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  really  was  to  be  done  to  clear  up  the  imbroglio. 
By  the  way,  authoritative  French  opinion  is  obviously 
pro-Turk  for  the  good  reason  that  immense  sums  of 
French  money  are  invested  in  Turkey.  Still,  however 
grotesque  the  injustice,  Europe  will  hardly  allow 
Turkey  to  defy  her  to  the  extent  of  retaining 
Adrianople.  Probably  Turkey  knows  this  and  is  only 
seeking  a  rectification  of  the  boundary-line  in  Thrace. 
This  is  the  view  of  leading  organs  of  opinion  in  Ger- 
many and  France  alike.  To  leave  the  Turks  in 
Adrianople  would  be  dangerously  to  tempt  Russian 
Panslavism,  which  is  not  dead  but  sleeping.  In  any 
case  it  could  only  mean  a  reopening  of  the  war  on  the 
earliest  possible  occasion. 

The  Turks  then  may  hope  to  get  something  out  of 
the  muddle,  like  the  quondam  Allies,  at  the  expense  of 
Bulgaria.  Considering  the  pure  cynicism  which 
prompts  the  action  of  all  parties,  the  best  we  can  hope 
is  that  an  acute  sense  of  self-interest  may  lead  them 
to  make  as  permanent  a  settlement  as  possible.  But, 
when  the  matter  is  viewed  in  the  dry  light  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  it  is  certain  that  the  Balkan  States 
owe  nothing  to  the  Powers  who  have  confessedly 
studied  nothing  but  their  own  interests  throughout. 
England  has  had  no  axe  to  grind  and  is  therefore  less 
distrusted  than  any  of  the  others.  But  she  is  not  able 
to  indicate  a  policy,  still  less  to  carry  it  through. 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  SCHOOL. 

HPHERE  are  signs  of  grace  in  Mr.  Pease.  From 
*     time  to  time  he  has  glimpses  of  the  far  country, 
terribly  far,  to  which  his  educational  road  is  to  lead. 
It  is  hopeful  that  he  takes  as  his  guiding  figure  a  high- 
way instead  of  a  machine.     It  is  not  a  brilliant  figure, 
it  calls  up  a  very  inferior  aspect  of  education  ;  but  at 
any  rate  its  suggestion  is  not  untruthful  as  far  as  it 
goes.      Machine  is  a  downright  lying  image,  pain- 
fully truthful  indeed   as  a  figure  of  State  education 
as  it  was  and  mainly  is  now,  but  a  blackly  false  pic- 
ture of  everything  that  real  education  means.  Mr. 
Pease  looks  upon  himself  as  a  road-maker — he  thinks 
the  educational  track  up  to  the  leaving  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  is  good  and  farther  on  at  the  university 
end  is  again  good  ;  but  between  these  the  way  is  bad, 
or  rather  there  is  no  road  at  all.     It  is  almost  as  a 
gap  in  a  railway,  a  stretch  where  the   line  has  not 
been  laid.    Construct  this  piece  and  join  up  elementary 
school  and  university  and  the  way  is  fair  and  open 
to  the  land  beyond,  where   everyone   is    to  be  well 
educated,  well  mannered  and  intelligent.      Hitherto  an 
undiscovered  country,  though  pathetically  believed  in, 
the  children  will  then  be  trooping  into  it  and  naturally 
none  will  ever  want  to  return  from  it.    In  this  vision 
there  is  no  harm  so  long  as  it  is  seen  truly  and  not 
refracted  to  illusion.    It  is  certainly  true  that  we  are 
not  an  educated  nation  ;  and  to  us  it  is  no  consolation 
that  we  are  a  half-educated  one — it  is  also  true  that 
we  have  been  on  the  road  to  school,  as  at  least  we 
have  supposed  when  we  paid  the  road-maker,  for  a 
long  time  ;  and  it  is  also  plainly  true  that  at  one  place 
— Mr.  Pease's  intermediate  stage — the  track  almost 
disappears  ;  or  is  lost  in  innumerable  ruts  and  by-paths 
and  even  cross-ways  leading  nowhither.    So  Mr.  Pease 
may  be  guiding  us  right.    Certainly  his  main  construc- 
tive   work — a     State-supported     system  (including 
municipal  in  the  term)  of  intermediate  schools  under 
the    inspection    of    the    Board    of     Education — we 
should    enthusiastically    support.     Nothing    could  be 
worse    than    what    he    aptly    describes    as     "  the 
present  welter";  merely   to   enumerate  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  and  classes  that  now  provide  inter- 
mediate,   sometimes   called    secondary,    education  is 
a  burden.     The  very  terms,  higher-grade  school,  con- 
tinuation class,  middle-class  school  are  an  offence. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  a  really  serious  misfortune  that 
"educationists" — an  odious  word  to  start  with — 
have  invented  such  repellent  names  for  all  the  items 
of  their  stock-in-trade.  To  take  up  a  pamphlet  and 
see  on  it  "  Primary  Education  ",  "  Secondary 
Schools",  "Higher  Grade",  "Matriculation"  or 
any  examination  is  to  put  it  down  at  once  with  a  faint 
heart.  Law  has  been  described  as  a  sweet  fruit  with  a 
prickly  exterior  :  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit  depends  a 
good  deal  on  your  luck  ;  but  its  exterior  is  attractive 
and  even  fascinating  compared  with  the  jargon 
of  professional  education.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
people  to  take  the  trouble  to  hear  or  read  about 
education.  Read  a  report  of  one  day  of  any 
educational  conference  and  it  is  clear  at  once  why 
nobody  will  read  it  if  he  can  help  it.  Consequently 
what  ought  to  be  the  interest  and  the  pride  of  the 
whole  body  of  cultivated  people  becomes  the  perverted 
perquisite  of  a  crabbed  profession.  Occasionally 
an  Education  Minister  speaks  intelligently  of  his  work 
as  a  live  thing.  Sir  John  Gorst  always  did.  We 
admit  Mr.  Pease  was  better  than  the  average  ;  most 
educational  statements  in  the  House  are  deadly.  The 
expert,  or  professed  expert,  cuts  his  own  throat,  for  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  money  for  education  from  cheer- 
ful givers  or  payers;  whereas  nine  out  of  ten  regard 
what  is  spent  on  national  education  as  mainly  waste 
and  an  imposition  on  their  own  pockets.  As 
Mr.  Pease  is  going  to  ask  the  country  enormously  to 
increase  the  Education  Bill,  he  should  consider  these 
things  and  try  to  make  his  department  and  its  business 
human,  which  ought  not  to  be  so  difficult,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  most  human  of  all  the  multifarious  matters  the 
Government  has  to  handle. 
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This  is  a  digression  but  by  no  means  irrelevant- 
The  intermediate  welter  of  educational  institutions 
happens  to  be  the  most  repellent  even  in  its  technical 
phrases.  It  is  the  least  effective  and  the  citadel  of 
that  curse  of  the  day,  at  any  rate  in  this  country,  half- 
education.  It  is  the  home  of  the  worst  manners,  the 
least  knowledge,  and  the  greatest  pretence.  We  do  not 
admit  for  a  moment  that  this  half-education  is  half- 
way to  the  real  thing.  Not  at  all ;  give  us  an  illiterate 
and  we  will  turn  him  into  an  educated  man  infinitely 
more  easily  than  one  of  these.  The  private  school  in 
this  class  is  perhaps  the  worst,  but  not  by  so  very 
much.  The  bad  private  school  is  no  doubt  the  worst 
in  the  world  ;  it  is  run  on  sordid  lines,  the  property 
of  an  inferior  man  or  woman  ;  it  has  all  the  draw- 
backs and  none  of  the  compensations  of  smallness  ;  it 
cannot  escape  a  petty  spirit,  and  probably  worse.  None 
the  less  is  it  true  that  if  the  owner  of  the  school  is 
a  lady  or  gentleman,  fond  of  children  and  of  teaching, 
and  of  high  intellectual  calibre,  that  will  be  an  unusually 
good  school,  because  of  personal  influence  and  personal 
association.  Hut  necessarily  it  cannot  give  the  wider 
school  life,  with  all  its  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  provided  by  a  great  school  under  a 
governing  body.  Mr.  Pease  does  not  tell  us  with 
any  definiteness  (this,  it  is  fair  to  remember,  was  merely 
vision,  not  realisation)  how  the  Government  propose  to 
supersede  the  present  intermediate  places  with  a  State 
system.  What  are  the  new  schools  to  be?  Where 
will  the  teachers  come  from?  Will  attendance  be  com- 
pulsory? Much  will  depend  on  the  way  the  Board  of 
Education  uses  the  great  powers  to  be  trusted  to  it. 
The  Board  is  to  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  educa- 
tion. Well,  that  is  everything.  If  it  can  keep  out  all 
that  is  not  education,  we  shall  have  ideal  schools  at  one 
part  at  any  rate  of  the  national  system.  The  Board 
will  need  very  different  material  to  work  with  from  what 
it  has  now.  Anyway,  unless  Mr.  Pease  breaks  down 
altogether,  the  intermediate  boy  and  girl  will  have  a 
place  to  go  to,  a  place  well  equipped  and  run  on  more 
or  less  thought-out  lines.  That  will  be  something  done, 
and  we  would  do  our  best  to  get  it  done. 

But  it  is  not  very  much  to  do.  It  is  little  more  than 
machinery.  As  we  said,  Mr.  Pease  shows  signs  of 
grace.  He  starts  from  an  educational,  not  from  an 
anti-Church  point  of  view  ;  he  puts  the  child  in  the  fore- 
front, not  the  system,  nor  statistics,  nor  buildings. 
"  We  must  ",  he  says,  "  think  first  and  last  and  all  the 
time  of  the  children  ".  This  at  least  is  sound  doctrine 
and  argues  good  intention.  Most  "  educational  "  state- 
ments leave  one  wondering  whether  national  education 
has  anything  to  do  with  children.  In  the  old  School 
Board  days  no  one  looked  beyond  "  numbers  on  the 
book",  "curricula",  and  grants  "earned".  (What 
irony  !)  Mr.  Pease  has  got  a  stage  further,  but  he  is 
very  far  from  arriving.  He  is  blissfully  unconscious  that 
when  he  has  made  his  road,  neither  he  nor  the  children 
have  necessarily  got  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  "  If  they 
only  built  the  road  firm  enough  and  broad  enough  " — 
we  have  heard  of  a  broad  road  that  .did  not  lead  to  Mr. 
Pease's  goal.  Heputs  his  trust  too  much  in  roads.  What 
is  the  use  of  a  good  road  to  the  child  who  cannot 
or  will  not  walk,  or  cannot  walk  straight  or  cannot 
endure  or  prefers  to  walk  in  the  wrong  direction,  or 
is  too  short-sighted  to  see  his  way?  It  is  difficult,  no 
doubt,  though  certainly  not  impossible  for  the  child  to 
get  there  without  a  road,  but  a  guide  will  be  more 
important  to  him  even  than  the  highway.  Mr.  Pease 
hardly  stops  to  consider  either  the  child's  powers  or 
his  guide.  If  he  does  not,  nor  someone  else,  there  will 
be  more  lie  by  the  wayside  than  ever  get  to  the  goal. 
And  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Pease's  geography  is 
right.  The  goal — education  resulting  in  general  capa- 
city and  intelligence — can  be  reached  by  other  routes 
than  through  one  of  the  new  universities.  We  would 
not  say  the  elementary  school  alone,  rightly  run,  could 
not  take  a  child  there  straight.  Mr.  Pease  sees  the  Pro- 
mised Land  as  a  small  country  on  the  other  side  of  a 
new  university  at  the  end  of  a  long  straight  road.  We 
rather  see  the  road  running  parallel  to  the  Promised 
Land,  with  turnings  into  it.    One  turning  takes  you 


into  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  large,  anothc- 
into  another. 

But  the  really  serious  thing  about  Mr.  Pease's  vision 
is  that  all  behind  him  is  illusion,  which  makes  one  doubt 
whether  all  in  front  may  not  be  illusion  too.  He 
starts  with  the  complacent  assumption  that  the  elemen- 
tary schools  are  all  right.  If  he  really  thinks  this,  if 
he  is  really  satisfied  with  the  result  of  forty  years'  com- 
pulsory education,  and  thinks  that  the  best  men  and 
women  in  the  country  or  the  public  generally  are  satis- 
fied, there  is  not  much  hope  for  him.  He  must  be 
a  mere  machinist  alter  all.  So  many  millions  of 
scholars  have  been  through  the  mill.  What  more  is 
wanted?  Another  grave  ground  of  misgiving.  The 
Government  do  not  propose  to  transfer  any  of  the  cost 
of  teachers'  salaries  to  the  State.  The  rates  must  bear 
the  increase.  This  is  to  miss  the  key  to  everything. 
The  teacher  alone  matters.  You  cannot  expect  to  get 
the  right  teachers  unless  they  arc  paid  well.  The 
Government  propose  enormously  to  increase  the  educa- 
tion bill  without  providing  for  the  one  thing  needful. 

Do  the  Government  realise  the  situation?  Do  they 
think  education  rates  are  popular?  Are  they  unaware 
of  the  growing  restiveness  of  the  public?  The  public 
does  not  believe  it  has  got  value  for  its  money  ;  and  it 
has  not.  Now  it  is  to  be  asked  for  yet  more,  and  it 
will  demand  a  guarantee  of  value  in  return.  The 
Government  will  be  creating  opposition,  which  we 
should  regret,  if  they  are  not  very  careful.  They  will 
not  find  it  easy  any  way  to  pass  their  Bill  next  year. 
They  will  not  pass  it  at  all  if  they  weight  it  with  an 
attempt  to  destroy  rural  Church  schools.  There  must 
be  a  general  religious  settlement  or  no  change.  But 
may  be  the  Bill  is  only  dressed  as  a  fly  to  be  dangled  at 
the  election. 


THE  REFERENDUM  RE-APPEARS. 

T  N  his  speech  on  the  Welsh  Bill  Lord  Lansdowne 
■  broadly  slated  his  reasons  against  a  dissolution. 
They  amount  to  this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  single 
comprehensive  mandate  for  a  programme  touching 
fundamentals  at  a  variety  of  points.  The  constitutional 
doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Lansdowne  shows  how  far 
we  have  moved  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  not 
long  since  the  principle  of  a  mandate  was  dismissed  as 
alien  from  our  Constitution.  An  election,  it  was  held, 
returned  a  Government  to  power  with  almost  a  blank 
cheque.  Certainly  it  was  not  restricted  to  the  terms  of 
a  party  programme  previously  defined.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  far  the  mandate  theory  is  now  part  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  in  England  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  opinion  varies.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, a  modern  Government  is  expected  to  make 
open  declaration  to  the  electorate  of  the  items  of  its 
programme  which  it  means  to  carry  into  law.  But 
Lord  Lansdowne  goes  far  beyond  this.  He  proposes 
to  make  a  popular  mandate  the  sanction  of  all  really 
important  legislation,  whether  it  has  figured  in  the 
party  programme  or  not.  His  instrument  for  this 
change  is  the  Referendum,  and  he  has  urged  with  effect 
that  a  Referendum  has  the  advantage  over  a  General 
Election  that  it  is  perfectly  definite.  That  is  quite 
true.  If  there  were  a  General  Election  now,  it  would 
be  fought  on  Marconi,  Insurance,  Tariff  Reform, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Land,  Votes  for  Women  and  a  few 
other  issues,  so  that  if  its  result  were  only  slightly 
favourable  to  the  Government  Ulster  could  still  main- 
tain that  the  mass  of  the  electorate  objected  to  Home 
Rule.  A  Referendum  on  the  Bill  however  would  be 
final. 

If  then  a  Referendum  is  the  only  way  out  of  the 
deadlock,  why  does  the  Government  obstinately  refuse 
to  refer?  Because  we  are  asked  to  believe,  they  could 
not  get  a  definite  Yes  or  No  to  the  question  "  Are  you  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule?  "  Their  case  is  that  the  elec- 
torate would  treat  a  Referendum  as  though  it  were 
an  election  and  would  vote  on  the  merits  not  of  Home 
Rule  but  of  the  Government.  The  objection  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  trusted  and  that 
the  only  way  to  handle  them  is  to  appeal  to  the  mass 
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of  general  prejudice  which  finds  vent  at  an  election. 
In  support  of  the  Government's  case  it  may  be  admitted 
that  a  Referendum  demands  a  high  political  sense  in 
the  electorate.  It  demands  a  recognition  that  there  are 
things  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  counting  of  heads. 
A  majority  vote  is  a  convenient  way  of  coming  to  a 
decision  in  matters  of  opinion,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  matters  of  faith.  It  can  pronounce  on  points 
of  expediency  not  of  morals.  But  if  we  are  to  refuse 
a  Referendum  on  the  ground  that  the  people  would 
abuse  their  power,  let  us  be  frank  about  it.  Do  not  let 
us  have  the  sham  of  maintaining-  that  the  people  are 
fit  to  determine  collectively  things  which  they  are  until 
to  determine  one  by  one. 

Less  fundamental  is  the  objection  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Referendum  would  alter  the  basis  of  our  con- 
stitutional life.  We  are  told  that  our  present  system 
i;  representative  and  that  a  Referendum  would  make 
it  plebiscitary.  These  labels,  the  bad  side  of  the 
scientific  habit  of  mind,  are  a  barrier  to  clear  thinking. 
Let  us  ask  what  Government  means  in  the  modern 
world.  It  means  one  of  three  things.  It  means  in- 
sistence on  a  strong  executive  or  on  a  free  assembly 
or  on  the  unfettered  expression  of  the  popular 
will.  Government  by  a  strong  executive  is  autocratic 
in  the  most  literal  sense.  The  executive  endures 
because  it  holds  power  and  exercises  it.  Modern  Ger- 
many is  governed  autocratically  ;  Ministers  are  wholly 
responsible  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Emperor  is  the 
head  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  two 
strongest  forces  in  the  country.  In  Germany  an  execu- 
tive which  insists  upon  its  character  never  fails  to  beat 
the  Parliament  in  a  fight.  In  Britain  however  there  is 
no  such  executive.  It  is  true  that  during  its  term  of 
office  a  British  Cabinet  now  holds  the  Legislature  in 
a  merciless  grip.  But  all  the  time  the  Cabinet  is  think- 
ing of  the  next  election  and  thus  can  never  establish 
itself  as  an  effective  instrument  of  stable  government. 
Our  traditions  point  rather  to  representative  institu- 
tions expressed  in  a  free  Parliament.  Historically  a 
free  Parliament  has  done  much  to  create  our  Con- 
stitution. It  made  the  Revolution  Settlement  and 
gave  a  special  turn  to  the  development  of  the 
Cabinet  system.  The  French,  with  their  logical  minds, 
have  recognised  the  importance  of  their  few  free  Parlia- 
ments by  calling  them  Constituent  Assemblies,  and  this 
French  distinction  between  constituent  and  legislative 
bodies  shows  just  where  British  representative  institu- 
tions have  now  broken  down.  Our  Parliament  was 
once  constituent  and  still  regards  itself  as  such.  But 
opinion  now  grants  it  only  legislative  functions,  and  it 
is  to  meet  the  new  development  of  opinion  that  the 
mandate  theory  has  been  evolved.  Onoe  grant  the 
necessity  of  a  mandate — and  to  deny  it  is  to  run  counter 
to  the  trend  of  modern  thought — and  the  representative 
idea  is  dead.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  replaces 
the  sovereignty  of  Parliament. 

We  are  now  in  a  transition  stage,  and  our  system  of 
government,  resting  on  no  clear  idea,  exhibits  every 
possible  weakness.  We  have  compromised  with  all 
theories  to  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  an  executive  that  is  not  strong,  a 
Parliament  that  is  not  free,  and  a  popular  voice  that 
is  not  authoritative.  That  position  cannot  endure. 
Our  present  admittedly  patchwork  arrangements  would 
collapse  under  the  slightest  strain.  Does  anybody 
imagine  that  if  we  fought  a  great  war  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  Cabinet,  Parliament  and  electorate 
would  emerge  intact  at  the  end  of  it?  That  we  should 
try  to  build  a  sound  constitutional  machine  while  there 
is  yet  time  is  undisputed,  but  the  need  does  not  of 
itself  justify  the  Referendum.  The  Referendum  is  the 
democratic  solution  of  the  problem.  That  does  not  in 
itself  commend  it  to  us — quite  the  other  way — but  we 
prefer  a  real  democracy  to  a  sham  Parliament.  It  is 
at  any  rate  a  much  better  way  out  of  constitutional 
deadlocks  than  the  disabling  of  one  House  and  the 
muzzling  of  the  other,  leaving  the  Government  free  to 
ignore  the  country.  Advocated  by  Unionists  in  1910 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  why  was  it  afterwards 
pushed  into  the  background?    The  reasons  for  these 


tactics  may  be  known  to  the  members  of  what  is  called 
the  Skeleton  Cabinet.  Anyway  it  was  a  great  mistake. 
There  has  not  been  nearly  enough  public  discussion  in 
the  party  of  the  constitutional  issue  with  which  we  shall 
have  to  deal  when  we  return  to  power.  We  hope  that 
Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  last  Tuesday  heralds  the 
adoption  of  more  candid  and  emphatic  methods. 


THE  CANCER  RESEARCH  FUND. 

WE  have  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  eleven  years 
ago  felt  a  particular  obligation  to  call  attention  to  the 
annual  accounts  of  its  scientific  work  and  the  state  of 
its  finances.  The  Fund  is  carrying  on  investigations 
of  the  greatest  national  importance,  but  its  pecuniary 
means  arc  not  supplied  from  any  public  source.  Like 
the  hospitals  it  relies  chiefly  on  annual  contributions, 
and  as  is  well  known  these  are  apt  to  be  irregular  and 
vary  very  much  according  to  the  appeals  temporarily 
fashionable  and  sensational  which  may  be  made  for 
other  objects  during  any  year.  Unlike  the  hospitals 
the  Fund  has  not  the  advantage  of  coming  before  the 
public  as  being  engaged  in  a  directly  benevolent  and 
charitable  work  for  the  immediate  relief  or  cure  of 
suffering.  It  is  much  easier  to  move  people  to  pity 
for  the  suffering  from  disease  than  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  scientific  study  of  its  origin,  even  where 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  if  any  efficient  prophylactic 
or  therapeutic  means  are  to  be  devised  against  it.  The 
hospitals  even  have  been  hampered  by  this  very  un- 
intelligent mental  condition  of  many  charitable  sub- 
scribers. As  they  are  mostly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  it  has  come  about  that  the  great  assem- 
blages of  sufferers  from  various  diseases  are  not,  as  they 
might  be,  the  head  centres  of  scientific  investigation 
ol  disease.  The  question  of  finance  is  therefore 
specially  important  in  the  case  of  the  Cancer  Research 
Fund,  and  it  is  desirable  whenever  occasion  serves 
to  repeat  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  last 
year's  meeting  that  "  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
our  common  humanity  if  investigations  into  this 
awful  disease  were  to  be  in  this  country  crippled 
by  want  of  funds".  The  past  year  has  been  very 
fortunate,  and  the  legacies,  donations,  and  subscrip- 
tions, amounting  to  £6610,  make  the  largest  sum 
received  since  1908.  It  is  so  far  satisfactory  that  the 
work  of  the  Fund  still  continues  to  be  supported  by  a 
list  of  contributors  "  fit  though  few."  The  anxiety  is 
lest  the  small  number  should  become  smaller.  A  dona- 
tion of  /,'io,ooo  to  the  endowment  fund  during  the  year 
made  by  Mr.  Edwin  Tate  adds  to  the  regular  income 
from  endowment  which  can  be  relied  on  ;  but  any 
falling  off  in  annual  subscriptions  would  cripple  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Fund. 

In  institutions  similar  to  the  laboratories  of  the 
Fund  in  this  country  the  work  of  investigating  the 
cause  or  causes  of  cancer  is  being  pressed  on,  in  per- 
haps all  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world,  with  the 
ardour  and  emulation  that  experts  devote  everywhere 
to  scientific  problems.  They  are  all  discovering  and 
recording  new  facts  of  cancer  growth,  which  are  either 
positive  additions  to  knowledge  or  which  correct  or 
modify  or  make  obsolete  old  views.  They  are  none  of 
them  yet  prepared  to  generalise  or  theorise  positively  on 
the  causes  and  origin  of  cancer,  much  less  to  propose 
or  give  their  imprimatur  to  any  asserted  cure.  Nega- 
tively some  interesting  conclusions  have  been  reached, 
as,  for  instance,  that  cancer  is  not  a  microbic  disease, 
and  practically  we  have  less  protection  against  it  than 
against,  say,  tuberculosis.  An  example  is  given  in 
this  year's  Report  which  shows  that  statistical  inquiries 
may  be  as  important  as  laboratory  investigations.  The 
Cancer  Fund  has  collected  statistics  in  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  ;  the  German  Colonial  Office  has 
done  the  same  for  the  German  Cancer  Committee  in 
German  Africa;  and  it  reports  "  it  is  certain  that  no 
new  growth  occurs  in  Germany  which  is  not  also  found 
in  the  natives  of  the  tropics,  and  no  new  growth 
occurs  in  the  tropics  which  is  not  found  in  Germany." 
Both  investigations  agree,  and  we  may  say  they  do 
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much  to  disprove  a  favourite  belief  with  some  critics 
of  civilisation  that  European  habits  of  life  account 
amongst  other  things  for  cancer.  In  connexion  with 
this  is  the  newly  discovered  importance  of  attending  to 
the  peculiar  native  customs  which  appear  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  production  of  cancer  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.  Possibly  this  study  may  lead  to  com- 
parisons of  similar  effects  produced  by  some  European 
customs  not  prima  facie  at  all  similar. 

The  question  as  to  the  heredity  of  cancer  in  man 
is  perhaps  the  subject  of  most  intense  human  interest. 
Heredity  studies  founded  on  experiments  on  animals 
are  nothing  new.  In  tin-  present  Report  it  is  said  that 
from  the  data  thus  available  an  estimate  is  now  being 
made  of  the  results  so  as  to  be  comparable  with  human 
mortality  statistics.  Bui  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  comparison,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  assign 
definitely  an  hereditary  or  any  other  mode  of  trans- 
mission of  cancer. 

One  very  useful  function  of  the  Fund  is  inquirv  into 
the  claims  of  asserted  cancer  cures.  During  the  past 
year  twelve  such  claims  have  been  made  and  no  justifi- 
cation has  been  obtained  in  any  case.  Some  of  them 
are  pure  frauds.  In  others  the  ground  for  the  belief 
in  the  cure  is  exploded  by  the  examination  of  the  growth 
with  the  unrivalled  skill  and  experience  possessed 
by  the  Fund.  The  growth  is  simply  not  can- 
cerous. Other  cases  of  alleged  cure  are  disproved  by 
proof  that  whatever  the  growths  may  be,  they  have 
returned  after  the  alleged  cure.  The  Fund  is  able  to 
render  many  public  services  to  local  bodies  or  indi- 
viduals. Inquiries  are  frequently  undertaken  by 
request  into  "  cancer  houses  "  or  districts  where 
cancer  has  been  frequent  beyond  the  average.  There 
has  been  disquiet  as  to  the  character  of  the  particular 
area.  No  special  features  have,  however,  been  revealed, 
and  the  governing  factor  has  proved  to  be  the  varying 
age-  and  sex-constitutions  of  the  populations  in  each 
case.  The  discussion  in  this  year's  Report  as  to 
whether  cancer  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of  notifiable 
diseases  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  local  authorities  in  considering  this 
subject,  as  they  are  bound  to  do.  On  a  review  of  all 
the  information  the  Fund  possesses  it  advises  that 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  notification  in  contending 
with  this  disease. 


THE   DIVINE   RIGHT   OF  BOOKMAKERS. 

r"PHE  right  to  game  is  the  one  unassailed  privilege 
*  of  the  Englishman.  The  divine  right  not  of 
kings  but  of  bookmakers  seems  to  be  tacitly  accepted 
by  everybody,  and  probably  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  believe  that  bets  are  made  in  Heaven.  No 
partv  and  no  personage  has  made  a  real  stand  against 
it ;  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  nor  Socialists  nor — 
except  for  a  short  time  and  indirectly  when  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  colours  were  to  the  fore — even  the  Noncon- 
formist Conscience. 

A  character  in  an  old  novel  boasted  that  he  had 
betted  with  a  man  for  his  two  ears  and  won  and  worn 
them.  Perhaps  we  do  not  bet  to-day  in  features — the 
times  being  too  namby  pamby  for  that — but  clearly  we 
bet  as  much  as  ever,  or  more  than  ever,  in  fortunes  : 
the  great  Turf  duel  between  Mr.  Wootton  and  Mr. 
Sievier  proves  this  in  an  astounding  manner. 

This  case  has  been  full  of  amusing  and  surprising 
things.  It  has  fairly  flashed  with  wit  throughout,  and 
at  times  the  laughter  has  been  so  frequent  and  loud 
that  Mr.  Justice  Darling  may  have  felt  tempted  to 
clear  the  Court  once  or  twice  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  inimitable  sallies.  The  public  has  seen  Mr. 
Sievier  carrying  on  in  a  way  that  might  have  made 
even  Mr.  Bottomley  a  little  envious  ;  whilst  it  has  had 
quite  an  exquisite  joy  in  following  the  examination  and 
cross-  and  re-examination  of  some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  time;  or  at  least  some  of  the  greatest  horse- 
racing  men,  which  is  very  much  the  same  thing  among 
;i  few  millions  of  the  public.  If  only  it  could  have 
looked  on  and  listened  to  Fred  Archer,  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  Mr.  Dick  Dunn,  its  content  would  have  been  com- 


plete. Was  there  ever  such  copy  for  the  newspapers? 
The  Sackville  case  was  nothing  compared  with  it,  and 
everybody  has  quite  forgotten  about  the  actress  an. I 
the  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Many  people  who  have 
never  seen  a  horse-race  in  their  lives  should  now 
be  quite  expert  about  crossing,  and  foul  riding,  and 
in-and-out  running,  and  over-eagerness,  and  under- 
eagerness,  or  pulling  ;  and  they  ought  to  have  a  good 
notion  as  to  the  conversation  of  jockeys  coming  round 
Tattenham  Corner.  Besides,  we  arc  all  going  to  ride 
in  future  with  irreproachably  long  stirrups.  These  are 
interesting  and  curious  matters,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
SO  good  a  man  with  horses  as  Mr.  Justice  Darling  pre- 
sided over  the  case  and  cleared  up  points  which  in 
another  Court  mighl  have  been  left  obscure.  But  on 
the  whole  the  most  astonishing  thing  about  the  case  is 
the  figures  and  facts  about  the  betting. 

Ordinarily  the  horse-race  betting  business  is 
somewhat  tedious  and  insipid  to  the  man  who  does 
not  engage  in  it.  We  most  of  us  have  a  friend  or 
two  who  is  tiresome  at  times  about  his  bets.  The 
man  in  the  club  smoking-room,  or  on  the  golf-links, 
or  anywhere — for,  indeed,  he  is  anywhere  and  almost 
everywhere — who  comes  chattering  about  his  hundred  i 
10  eight  and  his  double  events  is  a  bore;  and  in  the 
same  class  are  those  perpetual  tip-writers  starring  this 
good  thing  and  that,  and  always  remembering  after  the 
event  the  wins  they  gave  their  readers  and  always 
forgetting  the  losers;  and  of  the  same  class,  too,  are 
the  dull  people  talking  and  writing  still  more  dully 
of  the  public  form  and  trials  of  two-year-olds  and 
selling  platers. 

Hut  there  is  nothing  dull  when  we  come  to  the 
real  hard-bitten  betters  on  the  Turf;  and  into 
their  transactions  this  case  has  enabled  the  public 
to  see  clearly.  They  do  not  bet  in  sixpences  like 
Lord  Falmouth,  nor  play  with  an  occasional  "fiver" 
or  "tenner"  like  an  excellent  sporting  peer  in 
this  case.  Their  stakes  are  the  stakes  of  serious 
men  of  business  on  a  big  scale.  They  go  on  to  the 
racecourse,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  in  the  spiric 
in  which  a  successful  man  with  a  sound  commercial 
training  goes  into  the  City.  When  the  ordinary 
ignorant  Englishman  who  has  "  a  bit  "  on  a  horse- 
race wins  a  few  sovereigns  by  a  fluke — which  he 
solemnly  regards  as  inner  information  or  acute  per- 
sonal judgment  of  public  form — he  promptly  proceeds 
to  fling  it  away  on  the  next  race.  That  is  the  way 
of  the  man  in  the  club  smoking-room,  the  way  of  the 
City  clerk,  the  way  of  the  British  working  man.  It 
is  not  the  way  of  the  hard-bitten  and  really  scientific 
backer  of  horses.  He  waits  till  he  knows;  then  he 
puts  on  anything  from  fifty  pounds  to  fifteen  hundred 
or  so,  and,  having  made  his  money,  he  invests  it,  this 
time  really  "  invests",  in  sound  concerns.  How  much 
more  is  this  to  the  point  than,  say,  borrowing  money 
at  seven  per  cent,  to  buy,  for  an  investment,  shares  in 
companies  that  have  not  yet  declared  a  dividend  ! 

Besides — and  we  think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer should  note  this  too — the  income  tax  autho- 
rities are  obliging  and  lenient  when  it  comes  to  incomes 
made  by  backing  horses.  Sometimes  they  will  not 
take  a  farthing  of  your  earnings  !  There  seems  not 
only  to  be  a  divine  right  of  bookies  ;  there  seems  to  be  a 
divine  right  of  backers. 

The  case  raised,  of  course,  another  question  besides 
that  of  money.  It  raised  the  question  of  morality. 
But  from  the  start  almost  to  the  close  of  this  trial  the 
Court  presented  such  a  scene  of  gaiety  that  people  not 
unnaturally  have  somewhat  overlooked  the  morality 
side.  The  defendant  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
address  declared  that  he  was  not  "a  stained-glass 
journalist" — not  S.  Sievier  in  short.  It  is  indeed 
foolish  for  journalists — or  for  Ministers — to  live  in 
houses  of  stained  glass;  because  when  stained  glass 
w.  ts  broken  it  is  a  difficult  and  costly  business  to  repair 
it.  And  we  do  not  think  the  stained-glass  style  would 
exactly  suit  many  people  who  go  on  the  turf  regularly 
to-day. 

Marcus  Antoninus  tells  us  his  Governor  taught  him 
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not  to  over-prize  the  pleasures  of  the  racecourse — as 
Jeremy  Collier  translated  it,  "  not  to  dote  upon  the 
liveries  and  distinctions  of  jockeys  ".  He  perhaps  was 
somewhat  of  a  purist ;  or  at  least  that  Emperor's 
"  Meditations",  like  Emerson's,  would  not  in  practice 
suit  the  man  of  the  world  to-day.  Yet  we  think  that 
after  this  sensational  case,  with  all  its  unpleasant  sug- 
gestion and  rumour  and  argument,  English  public  men 
of  high  standing  may  be  shy  of  associating  themselves 
too  closely  with  the  liveries  and  distinctions  of  the  Turf. 
True,  a  man — trainer,  jockey,  politician,  backer,  book- 
maker— may  race  and  be  quite  clean,  he  may  bet  and 
be  quite  clean  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  things  are  quite 
so  bad  on  the  Turf  as  rumour  often  swears.  The  Turf  is 
not  all  on  the  level  of  the  terrible  old  Croydon  race- 
course on  a  Bank  Holiday — one  of  the  last  places  we  re- 
member having  a  sporting  bet  at  !  But  the  atmosphere 
of  the  thing  is  decidedly  thick  at  times  :  of  all  carnal 
things  there  is  said  to  be  satiety,  and  horse-racing  is 
one  of  the  most  carnal. 

Let  public  men  go  racing  sometimes,  for  it  is  a  great 
game,  the  sport  of  kings — as  well  as  clowns.  Let 
English  people  go  to  the  Derby,  and,  if  they  can  afford 
to  lose  their  money,  let  them  back  the  favourite  for  a 
trifle.  We  would  even  welcome  the  day  when  the 
House  of  Commons  once  more,  as  of  old,  adjourned  for 
the  race.  But  we  do  think  that  public  men  and  the 
public  at  large  should  be  more  moderate  in  their  appe- 
tite for  racing.  The  pursuit  is  absurdly,  and  often 
disastrously,  overdone. 

We  suggest,  moreover,  to  the  income-tax  authori- 
ties that  the  living  bookmaker  and  that  the  backer 
could  with  advantage  be  mulcted  much  more  severely 
than  the  dead  landowner.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  play- 
fully suggested  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  their  income 
from  bets.    We  would  be  seriously  content  with  fifty. 


THE  CITY. 

/CONFIDENCE  is  returning  in  the  City.  During 
the  week  three  new  issues  have  been  over- 
subscribed— the  Winnipeg  loan  of  _^"6go,ooo,  the 
^1,500,000  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  notes,  and  the 
issue  of  ordinary  shares  by  John  Barker  and  Co. 
The  public  is  buying  investments  again  ;  quotations  are 
improving,  and  underwriters  are  able  to  enter  into  new 
business.  The  tide  has  turned  and  Sir  Felix  Schuster 
— one  of  the  best  authorities  on  money  and  stocks — has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  recovery  will  be  as  rapid 
as  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  securities  during  the 
last  six  years. 

A  note  of  caution,  however,  ran  through  the  opti- 
mistic remarks  of  the  Governor  of  the  Union  of  London 
and  Smiths  Bank.  He  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  self- 
restraint  in  the  matter  of  new  capital  issues.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  impose  self-restraint  on  a  hungry  man  who 
knows  that  if  he  does  not  snatch  the  available  loaf 
another  will.  Several  Governments,  Municipalities,  and 
Corporations  have  been  suffering  for  months  from  the 
money  famine,  and  the  success  of  the  recent  new  issues 
is  sure  to  bring  out  others  until  the  supply  of  invest- 
ment money  is  absorbed.  Several  large  issues  are 
either  being  or  about  to  be  made,  including  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway,  ^"1,000,000;  City  of 
Vancouver,  ^510,000;  Canadian  Northern  Pacific 
Terminal  Railway,  ^800,000 ;  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  ^"650,000  ;  with  many  more  to 
follow  if  these  meet  with  success. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  new  issues  are  to  be 
absorbed  the  securities  already  quoted  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  must  suffer  to  some  extent  from  neglect ; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
sustained  upward  movement  in  prices  during  the 
coming  autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revival  of 
confidence  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  appreciable 
decline.  Investments  are  cheap,  and  purchasers  at 
present  prices  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  ultimate 
result,  but  they  must  not  be  too  optimistic  in  their 
anticipations  of  early  profits. 

Monetary  conditions  are  improving,  and  there  are 


hopes  that  the  autumn  may  pass  without  any  serious 
advance  in  rates.  If  the  actual  loss  incurred  in  the 
Balkan  war  is  anywhere  near  the  estimate  of 
^248,000,000,  it  is  obvious  that  a  temporary  stoppage 
of  the  gold  output  from  the  Rand  would  be  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  affair.  The  effect  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  basis  of  credit  to  the  extent  of  248  millions 
sterling  is  almost  incalculable,  and  yet  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  decline  in  trade  activity.  No  wonder 
the  stock  markets  have  been  depressed  ! 

Home  Railway  dividends  so  far  have  been  very  dis- 
appointing, and  the  only  comfort  is  that  they  are  merely 
interim,  and,  therefore,  may  not  bear  close  relationship 
to  the  half-year's  actual  results.  The  worst  shock  was 
the  Great  Eastern's  f  per  cent,  when  ih  per  cent,  had 
been  expected.  The  South  Eastern's  distribution  on 
the  ordinary  stock  of  1^  per  cent,  compares  with  i\, 
but  it  leaves  ^3600  less  to  carry  forward,  and  the 
Chatham  is  paying  the  full  4!  per  cent,  on  its  arbitra- 
tion preference  stock  without  announcing  the  carry- 
forward. Generally  speaking  the  railways'  expenses 
of  the  half-year  seem  to  have  been  heavier  than  was 
expected,  but  stockholders  will  have  to  wait  another 
six  months  for  full  particulars — and  for  the  present  they 
must  swallow  their  disappointment. 

Canadian  Pacifies  are  now  keeping  very  firm,  but 
Grand  Trunks  have  not  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
success  of  the  issue  of  five-year  notes.  Improved  crop 
prospects  are  giving  greater  stamina  to  the  American 
markets,  and  provided  that  the  Mexican  situation  does 
not  cause  serious  uneasiness  in  Wall  Street  a  further 
improvement  may  be  expected.  The  political  situation 
is  causing  grave  anxiety  to  holders  of  Mexican  railway 
securities,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  the  National  of 
Mexico  line  going  into  the  hands  of  receivers  for  a 
time.  It  is  hoped  that  outside  pressure  will  soon  bring 
these  troubles  to  an  end,  and  in  any  case  holders  of 
Mexican  stocks  would  be  ill-advised  to  sell  at  the 
current  low  prices.  Ultimately  there  should  be  a  sharp 
recovery. 

The  firmness  of  Kaffir  shares  in  the  last  few  days 
suggests  that  the  labour  troubles  in  South  Africa  are 
nearing  a  settlement.  Copper  shares  are  now  receiving 
support  on  encouraging  American  advices  and  a  sharp 
improvement  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 

The  Rubber  market  is  apathetically  awaiting  a 
definite  outcome  of  the  suggestions  for  regulating  the 
sales  and  standardising  of  the  plantation  product.  As 
regards  Oils,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  important  state- 
ment on  fuel  for  the  Navy  has  undoubtedly  secured  the 
attention  of  investors.  Quiet  buying  of  the  best  shares 
has  been  in  progress  all  the  week,  and  this  section 
of  the  market  holds  better  promise  of  a  continued 
upward  movement  than  any  in  the  "  House  ". 


TANGO. 
By  Filson  Young. 

THERE  are  tw  o  kinds  of  cant  by  which  people  com- 
monly deceive  themselves  with  regard  to  what  is 
called  propriety.  The  more  common  is  the  hunting  out 
and  discovery  of  an  unseemly  intention  in  things  where 
no  such  intention  exists,  and  the  interest  of  which  is 
concerned  with  ideas  far  above  propriety  or  its  con- 
verse. The  other  consists  in  accusing  those  who  criti- 
cise anything  on  this  score  of  themselves  possessing 
an  unseemly  intention,  and  has  for  its  motto  the  cry, 
"  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  ".  The  kind  of 
dancing  which  has  suddenly  become  fashionable  in 
what  is  known  as  the  smart  world  has  been  attacked 
on  the  grounds  of  unseemliness  and  impropriety  ;  and 
those  who  defend  it  have  deceived  themselves,  and 
attempted  to  deceive  others,  into  the  belief  that  the 
critics  are  guilty  of  the  second  kind  of  cant.  I  dare  say 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  infinitely  little  importance 
how  people  comport  themselves  in  a  dozen  ballrooms 
in  a  small  corner  of  London ;  but  there  has  been  much 
outcry  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  matter  which  has  left 
its  mark  on  the  social  activities  of  this  year  of  grace. 
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The  onlooker  cannot  help  being  a  little  interested,  and, 
if  he  be  interested,  wishing  to  arrive  at  the  true  tacts 
of  the  matter  for  what  ihcy  are  worth.  One  had 
thought  that  the  limits  of  absurdity  had  been  reached 
by  the  craze  for  Ragtime  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  this 
limit  has  been  far  exceeded  in  the  craze  for  the  kind 
of  dancing  of  which  the  Tango  serves  as  a  type. 

There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense  talked 
about  the  Tango  and  its  derivation,  its  significance, 
and  place  in  the  realms  of  art.  As  for  its  derivation,  one 
needs  no  more  than  a  small  schoolboy's  knowledge  of 
Latin  to  be  aware  that  Tango  means  "  I  touch  ",  and 
that  the  Tango  is  necessarily  a  dance  of  contact.  As 
for  its  significance,  it  is  simply  a  result  of  that  desire  for 
greater  latitude  and  increased  realism  which  has  influ- 
enced the  amusements  of  society.  As  for  its  relation 
to  art,  it  has  none  whatsoever.  There  are  people  who 
will  argue  seriously  about  the  true  Tango,  the  classical 
Tango,  and  the  high  austerity  and  even  nobility  of 
that  dance  ;  they  may  be  right  ;  but  it  is  not  austerity 
and  nobility  that  have  made  the  Tango  popular.  It 
has  come  to  be  used  as  a  term  embracing  a  whole 
group  of  dances,  half  of  negro  and  half  of  Spanish 
American  origin,  which  combine  a  certain  ingenuity 
and  rhythmic  intricacy  of  movement  with  a  freedom  of 
symbolism  and  liberty  to  improvise  variations  of  that 
symbolism  which  have  no  relation  to  the  modern  dance 
as  a  social  ceremony,  but  are  closely  allied  with  its 
savage  and  pagan  forms.  As  for  its  propriety  or  im- 
propriety, that  must  be  a  matter  for  the  individual  to 
decide  for  himself.  Propriety  implies  restraint  ;  and 
restraint,  in  this  group  of  dances,  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  The  most  successful  dancer  is  he  or  she 
who  performs  the  prescribed  rhythmical  evolutions 
with  as  little  restraint  as  possible.  Propriety,  more- 
over, implies  a  certain  suitability  of  conduct  to  time 
and  place  and  circumstances.  There  are  many  things 
which  it  is  proper  and  suitable  to  do  in  private,  but 
which  are  improper  and  unsuitable  in  public;  and  there 
are  things  which  are  proper  and  suitable  to  the  farm- 
yard or  the  cafe,  but  which  are  not  suitable  to  the 
ballroom.  I  have  seen  many  improper  things  which 
may  be  interesting,  attractive,  and  even  beautiful ;  but 
their  impropriety  was  a  mere  accident  or  by-product, 
and  it  was  not  because  of  it  that  they  were  interesting 
or  attractive.  Impropriety  and  indecency  in  them- 
selves will  never  be  anything  but  ugly  and  revolting  ; 
and  my  own  criticism  of  the  Tango,  my  definite  objec- 
tion to  it,  is  not  that  it  is  indecent  or  improper,  but 
that  it  is  ugly.  I  am  no  frequenter  of  ballrooms,  and 
therefore  did  not  realise  till  lately  how  thoroughlv  this 
new  kind  of  dancing  had  seized  upon  the  world  in 
London  that,  for  good  or  ill,  leads  in  these  matters  ; 
but  what  I  have  seen  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  absurd 
and  retrograde,  and  that  the  protest  contained  in  the 
now  famous  letter  to  the  "Times"  was  more  than 
justified — if  not  on  the  score  of  impropriety,  certainly 
on  the  score  of  ugliness.  The  other  night  I  saw  an 
old  lady  of  distinguished  lineage  and  high  station  and 
strictly  conventional  views,  sitting  in  a  ballroom  and 
regarding  with  an  expression  of  fond  and  doting  pride 
her  honourable  daughter,  a  sylph-like  and  refined 
young  woman,  tightly  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  a  man 
and  whirling  about  in  various  attitudes  any  one  of 
which,  had  they  jointly  assumed  it  in  the  middle  of  a 
London  street,  (would  have  rendered  them  liable  to 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  misdemeanour.  That  is  a  simple 
historical  fact  which  should  be  placed  on  record,  not 
because  it  is  isolated,  but  because  it  is  typical.  And 
my  chief  reflexion,  as  I  observed  various  graceful  and 
good-looking  people  performing  these  antics  on  the  ball- 
room floor,  was  that  if  they  could  see  what  they  them- 
selves looked  like,  especially  from  behind,  they  would 
instantly  and  for  ever  abstain  from  the  Tango,  and  all 
kindred  dances. 

These  dances  have  been  the  regular  attraction  in 
various  Montmartre  cafes  for  several  years ;  and 
women  of  the  world  who  have  wished  to  see  that  kind 
of  life  have  had  to  be  warned,  when  they  were  taken 
to  such  places,  that  they  must  be  prepared  for  a  very 
different  standard  of  propriety  from  that  to  which  they 


were  accustomed.  It  certainly  never  occurred  to  me 
when  I  have  looked  at  such  performances  that  I  should 
see  them  translated  to  a  fashionable  London  ballroom, 
with  peeresses  and  ambassadors,  and  dukes  and 
princes,  looking  on  and  applauding.  And  even  if  I  had 
been  prepared  to  see  the  younger  and  gayer  married 
women  so  performing,  with  the  countenance  of  their 
husbands  and  their  friends,  I  certainly  never  expected 
to  see  the  mothers  and  chaperons  of  unmarried  girls 
wreathed  in  smiles  at  the  sight  of  their  charges 
similarly  occupied.  Hut  so  it  has  happened,  and  I 
merely  rubbed  my  eyes  and  wondered,  not  without 
admiration,  at  the  smooth  way  in  which  society  will 
adapt  itself  to  anything  and  make  haste  to  conform 
to  and  applaud  that  which  it  conceives  "everybody" 
to  be  doing.  Hut  I  am  also  amazed  that  women  in  an 
age  which  is  consciously,  and  in  some  ways  very  suc- 
cessfully, cultivating  beauty  and  grace  in  all  its  move- 
ments, should  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  some- 
thing which  they  cannot  successfully  accomplish.  I 
have  said  that  I  think  the  Tango  is  Ugly;  but  1  would 
qualify  that  by  adding,  unless  perfectly  danced  with  the 
graceful  and  inspired  abandon  of  a  professional  dancer. 
Now  the  English  girl,  to  do  her  justice,  is  not,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  able  to  achieve  this  inspired 
abandon.  She  may  have  the  abandon  without  the 
inspiration,  and  that  is  where  the  ugliness  and  absurdity 
— and  if  you  like,  the  impropriety — come  in.  But  what 
did  I  say?  The  English  girl?  I  have  seen  matrons 
once  beautiful,  and  now  well  on  the  road  to  sixty, 
attempting  to  bend  their  poor  old  limbs  and  sway  their 
gravid  lx>dies  in  a  kind  of  rheumatic  bacchanal.  A 
dread  sight  this,  the  dementia  and  twilight  of  the  god- 
desses !  Be  no  further  word  said  of  it  except  that  they 
too  achieved  something  far  other  than  inspiration  or 
abandonment  to  ecstasy. 

Where  the  shepherd  leads  the  sheep  will  follow.  The 
shepherd  in  this  case  has  been  of  American  origin,  and 
the  American  lady  in  London  who  is  the  chief  instigator 
o'  these  revels  is  a  shepherdess  of  no  mean  ability. 
One  by  one  English  leaders  of  society  have  surrendered 
their  place  to  her  formidable  energy  and  daring  irrever- 
ence. There  are,  of  course,  always  the  quieter  and 
more  refined  American  women  who  have  no  love  for 
these  extravagances,  and  pretend  to  disapprove  of 
them  ;  but  beside  such  energetic  initiative  of  what  avail 
is  mere  disapproval  or  detachment?  It  is  useless  to 
cry  "  Noli  me  tangere  "  when  the  shepherdess  raises 
her  crook  on  high.  What  she  decrees  the  obedient 
sheep  will  do,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  Tango,  or 
Bunny  hug,  or  one  step,  or  enraptured  attention  to  a 
Dahomey  negro  yelling  and  pounding  at  the  piano. 
If  a  baboon  could  be  trained  to  play  Ragtime  he  would 
be  the  rage  of  London,  and  people  would  be  asked  out 
to  meet  and  sit  at  table  with  him.  This  is  not  an 
exaggeration,  but  a  simple  fact. 

All  this  rage  for  Russian  opera — to  hear  the  current 
talk  you  would  think  there  was  no  music  in  the  world 
except  a  few  Russian  operas  that  were  written  several 
years  ago — Tango,  Ragtime,  and  Ballet,  is  only  an 
expression  of  the  genuine  passion  for  rhythm  and 
colour  which  has  lately  overtaken  the  social  world. 
And  of  course  rhythm  and  colour  are  delightful  things 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  only  two  of  the  many  ele- 
ments which  art  employs  in  its  perfect  work.  Art, 
whatever  be  its  form — music,  or  painting,  or  dancing, 
or  drama — is  a  finished  and  laborious  product  of  raw 
elementary  things  which  the  artist  takes,  and  by  his 
own  process,  and  in  obedience  to  laws  of  form  and  pro- 
portion (which  are,  I  venture  to  say,  fixed  and 
permanent),  moulds  into  a  finished  work  of  art. 
The  craze  of  the  moment  seems  to  be  to  abandon  the 
finished  product,  to  be  uninterested  in  the  painting,  but 
to  go  and  riot  in  the  studio  and  play  with  tubes  of 
paint  and  splashes  of  bright  colour.  And  with  all  this 
childish  craze  for  the  raw  material  goes  a  certain 
curious  worship  of  the  craftsman,  be  he  great  or  little. 
Last  year  one  heard  of  nothing  but  Nijinsky.  This 
year  it  is  Chaliapin  and  some  Ragtime  king — elemental 
savage  probably,  in  a  suit  of  evening  clothes.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  will  come  next.    The  Pan  of 
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next  season  may  now  be  peacefully  digging  petroleum 
on  the  steppes  of  Manchuria,  or  mixing  drinks  in  a  bar 
in  Rio,  or  lying  in  noontide  sleep  in  the  cornfields  of 
Indiana. 

OPERA  OF   TO-DAY   AND  YESTERDAY. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

THE  musical  season  has  about  spluttered  out.  The 
last  dying  kick  but  one  was  delivered  at  Drury 
Lane  on  Thursday  night ;  the  final  convulsion  will  take 
place  on  Monday  night  at  Covent  Garden.  I  havt 
said  little  about  the  Drury  Lane  productions,  because 
there  is  little  to  be  said  about  them.  In  themselves 
they  have  been  of  small  significance,  but  that  they 
should  occur  at  all  and  draw  large  audiences  is 
very  significant.  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  not  long  ago 
declared  that  opera  could  not  be  made  to  pay  in  Eng- 
land :  his  father  comes  along  and  demonstrates  that 
combined  with  ballet  one  kind  of  opera  can  be  made  to 
pay.  At  least  Sir  Joseph  Beecham  feels  justified  in 
arranging  for  another  such  season  next  year.  Russian 
opera  it  is,  to  be  sure,  and  Russian  ballet,  and  just  in 
that  fact  lies  the  significance  of  the  thing.  We  may 
be  certain  that  English  opera  with  English  ballet  and 
English  artists  would  draw  no  such  audiences,  and  Sir 
Joseph's  popular  success  is  not  entirely  due  to  his 
season  consisting  of  music-hall  entertainments.  Those 
entertainments  must  be  of  foreign  origin  and  given  with 
foreign  artists.  This  is  as  it  should  be  if  this  country 
means  to  live  up  to  its  highest  traditions.  We  con- 
cede that  our  musicians  are  good  enough  to  compose 
contrapuntal  oratorios  for  the  provincial  festivals  and 
our  singers  to  sing  at  ballad  concerts  and  for  suburban 
choral  societies ;  but,  as  in  the  most  glorious  days  of 
Donizettian  opera,  for  operas  to  be  played  and  artists 
to  play  them  we  ought  to  go  abroad.  Sir  Joseph 
Beecham  is  obviously  an  observant  man  and  an  astute 
man  of  business  ;  it  was  not  his  game  to  expend  energy, 
time,  and  money  in  endeavouring  to  foster  native  art 
or  on  accustoming  the  great  public  to  attend  fine  opera 
in  the  same  matter-of-course  way  as  it  goes  to  the 
theatre.  He  saw  there  was  a  craze  for  things  Russian 
■ — a  craze  begun,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  by  Sir 
Henry  J.  Wood  at  Queen's  Hall  many  years  ago,  and, 
as  far  as  dancing  is  concerned,  by  the  Opera  Syndicate 
two  or  three  years  ago — and  he  took  full  advantage  of 
it.  There  is  no  difference  between  Russian  dancers 
and  dancers  of  any  other  nationality,  and  the  only 
difference  between  Musco  music  and  any  other  music 
is  that  Musco  music  reveals  a  lower  order  of  intelli- 
gence ;  but  both  music  and  dancing  suggest  something 
exotic — and  that  serves.  Why  crowds  should  rush  to 
watch  a  number  of  half-clothed  women  throw  them- 
selves about  the  stage  I  cannot  guess,  and  still  less 
what  can  be  seen  in  that  disgusting  spectacle,  a  number 
of  men  doing  the  same  ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  the 
crowds  did  rush.  And  this  is  the  opera  of  to-day — a 
variety  show. 

Like  all  its  predecessors,  the  season  that  ends  on 
Monday  night  at  Covent  Garden  is  not  only  the  most 
brilliant  that  ever  was,  but  also  the  most  brilliant  that 
ever  will  be.  In  spite  of  the  recent  jewellery  thefts  on 
a  really  magnificent  scale,  the  display  of  diamonds  and 
pearls,  real  and  bogus,  has  constituted  a  record.  The 
dresses  of  the  ladies  have  defied  the  descriptive  powers 
of  the  most  ladylike  of  the  critics — alas  !  that  he  who 
alone  could  have  done  it  has  retired  in  the  fulness  of 
his  special  powers  from  the  "Times".  A  friend  of 
mine,  inventor  and  sole  possessor  of  the  psychometer, 
tells  me  more  evil  thoughts  and  emotions  have  boiled 
up  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  manly  bosoms  of 
West  End  husbands  abruptly  presented  with  dress- 
makers' bills.  The  seismatic  apparatus  in  Berlin,  not 
to  mention  those  at  Greenwich  and  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  have  recorded  terrific  earthquakes  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Park  Lane  and  Streatham ; 
and  no  one  who  saw  the  dresses  will  be  surprised.  In 
a  word,  Covent  Garden  has  triumphed.    Is  it  the  voice 


of  the  Tempter  in  my  ear,  saying  :  What  of  the  operas? 
Needless  to  tell  Satan  to  get  behind  me.  I  ask  in 
my  turn  :  What  has  Covent  Garden  to  do  with  opera? 
Nominally,  of  course,  a  very  great  deal  :  in  practice 
next  to  nothing.  The  centre  of  interest  is  the  audito- 
rium, not  the  stage.  The  success  of  the  season  is  not 
Melba,  Caruso  or  another,  but  the  lady  who  appears 
in  the  boxes  with  the  smallest  amount  of  clothing  above 
her  waist  and  whose  headgear  and  the  rest  represent 
the  vastest  sum  of  money.  One  need  only  glance  at 
some  of  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers  to  realise  that 
this  is  so.  Why  not,  at  least  three  nights  a  week,  give 
the  artists  a  holiday  and  offer  prizes  for  the  most 
expensively  dressed  lady,  as  they  do  at  the  fancy-dress 
balls?  Taste  need  not  be  considered  :  that  is  settled 
by  the  dressmakers  ;  in  these  matters,  in  the  American 
phrase,  money  talks.  The  drapers'  and  jewellers'  bills 
therefore  should  be  attached  ready  for  inspection  by  the 
judges. 

The  Evil  one  persists  with  his  conundrum,  so  I  may 
as  well  quiet  him  at  once  by  saying  that  on  the  whole  a 
good  step  backward  has  been  taken  this  year. 
"  Tosca  ",  "Butterfly",  and  "  Bohemc  "  were  bad 
enough;  but  three  old-time  favourites  that  I 
stupidly  thought  buried  for  ever  have  been  revived 
with  various  measures  of  success.  Gounod's  "  Romeo 
et  Juliette",  being  the  best,  or  least  bad,  of 
the  three,  was  warmly  received;  "  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana ",  the  worst,  roused  frantic  enthusiasm; 
"  Pagliacci  "  had  a  reception  of  a  sort  somewhere 
between  the  two.  "Romeo"  is  half-a-century 
old ;  the  others  are  nearly  a  quarter-of-a-century 
old.  "  Romeo  ",  apart  from  singers  of  the  first  rank 
taking  part  in  it,  never  did  anything  but  bore  the 
public  :  it  has  been  tried  again  and  again,  and  no  one 
could  put  up  with  an  evening  of  such  invertebrate, 
sickly  stuff.  It  is  an  example  of  the  bad  influence  of 
the  prima  donna  on  opera  that  but  for  the  presence  of 
Melba  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  foisting  it  upon 
us  at  this  time  of  day  ;  and  I  must  confess  my  heart- 
felt delight  to  find  that  even  two  prima  donnas — one  of 
them  possessing  a  tenor  voice — could  not  make  the 
thing  go.  The  cases  of  "  Pagliacci  "  and  "  Caval- 
leria "  are  different.  Old  and  old-fashioned  though 
they  are,  thousands  of  people  still  consider  them  as 
comparatively  new  and  bold  and  advanced  works,  and 
their  composers  as  greatly  daring  young  spirits.  To 
me  their  phraseology  is  older  than  Mozart's,  and 
Mozart's  has  the  life-giving  quality  of  eternal  beauty 
which  the  two  "modern"  Italian  operas  have  not.  I 
believe  there  is  still  a  public  for  them,  a  public  suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  the  performances  profitable  ;  I 
believe  also  there  is  a  much  larger  public  for  better 
operas  if  Covent  Garden  only  knew  it.  Singers  who 
like  to  bawl  and  scream  and  stab  and  caper  throw  their 
weight  into  the  scale  for  the  benefit  of  bad  opera  ;  a 
number  of  subscribers  who  are  innocently  unaware  of 
how  out-of-date  they  are  do  the  same — and  the  trick  is 
managed.  The  corpses  of  dead  operas  are  dug  up  and 
galvanised  for  a  little  while  into  a  ghastly  semblance  of 
life  :  prima  donnas  acknowledge  applause,  bouquets 
are  thrown,  the  curtain  drops,  and  everyone — espe- 
cially the  members  of  the  syndicate — goes  home  quite 
satisfied.  Meanwhile  genuine  opera  is  kept  outside 
either  shivering  in  the  cold  or  broiling  in  the  heat. 
Whether  there  was  much  satisfaction  on  Tuesday  night 
I  cannot  say  with  certainty  ;  but  I  venture  to  predict 
that  the  management  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  And  this  is  the  opera  of 
yesterday. 

Opera  of  to-day  and  opera  of  yesterday  are  alike 
hindrances  to  the  formation  of  a  genuine  opera. 
Covent  Garden  secures  for  galvanising  the  opera  of 
yesterday  the  money  some  of  which  might  go  to 
genuine  opera ;  Sir  Joseph  Beecham  makes  money, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeps  alive  the  old  belief  that 
nothing  good  can  be  expected  of  English  musicians. 
A  plague  o'  both  your  houses,  say  I. 
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SOME    DRAMATIC  CONFESSIONS. 

I.— AN  ACTOR-MANAGER. 

SIR  HERBERT  TREE,  Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  Miss 
Marie  Tempest,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  Mr.  Granville 
Barker,  with  many  other  members  of  my  honoured 
calling,  have  in  vain  attempted  to  explain  the  forty 
odd  failures  of  the  present  theatrical  season.  It  is 
difficult  upon  this  theme  to  be  frank  without  being  at 
the  same  time  anonymous.  I  hope,  in  this  brief 
confession,  to  succeed. 

A  few  words  of  personal  explanation  are  perhaps  in 
order.  I  am  not  yet  honoured  by  my  King  ;  but  1  have 
reasonable  grounds  for  hoping  that  this  distinction  will 
hereafter  come  to  me  unsolicited  in  the  usual  way. 
Meantime  1  am  a  plain  English  gentleman,  accounts 
of  whose  homely  simplicity  and  quiet  family  life  in  my 
charming  home  in  Hertfordshire  occasionally  reach  the 
public  through  the  illustrated  papers.  I  dislike  all 
forms  of  publicity,  as  my  press  agents  are  always  most 
Careful  to  explain.  Only  the  pertinacious  affection  of 
my  admirers  and  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  loss  it  would 
entail  upon  English  drama  and  upon  the  nation  at  large 
prevent  me  from  retiring  from  the  public  stage.  I 
insert  this  preliminary  explanation  as  to  my  character 
and  temperament  so  that  no  one  who  reads  this  con- 
fession may  have  the  least  excuse  for  misunderstand- 
ing the  motives  inducing  me  to  make  it.  Perhaps  the 
explanation  was  unnecessary  ;  but  it  is  always  well  to 
guard  against  the  ignorance  and  calumny  of  the  unin- 
formed. I  am  well  aware  that  my  personal  modesty 
is  above  suspicion.  Certainly  it  has  been  most 
thoroughly  advertised  in  the  press. 

The  present  slump  in  theatrical  entertainment  is  due 
to  the  obstinate  folly  of  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
person  of  no  artistic  consequence.  He  is  the  middle- 
man between  myself  and  the  public.  The  public  does 
not  come  to  my  theatre  to  see  a  play  by  Mr.  Brown. 
It  comes  to  my  theatre  to  see  trie — in  a  play  by  Mr. 
Brown.  Between  myself  and  Mr.  Brown  there  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  an  unwritten  agreement.  Mr.  Brown  fits 
me  with  a  play  in  consideration  of  a  fair  share  of  the 
admiration  which  my  appearance  upon  the  stage  in- 
variably excites.  He  shares  also  the  petty  cash  ;  and, 
in  proportion  that  he  has  fitted  me  well,  his  reward  is 
great  or  small.  There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Brown 
understood  his  position.  It  was  a  time  of  full  houses. 
Mr.  Brown  and  myself  were  equally  fortunate  in  an 
arrangement  that  gave  the  public  what  it  required — the 
continuous  revelation  of  a  personality  which  they 
admired.  But  Mr.  Brown  is  no  longer  the  man  he 
was.  He  is  arrogant  and  unreasonable.  He  would 
reverse  nature.  Instead  of  fitting  the  play  to  the 
player  he  would  fit  the  player  to  the  play.  When  I 
ask  him  in  a  plain  old-fashioned  way  about  the  star- 
part  of  his  latest- play  he  affects  surprise.  He  has  even 
shown  a  tendency  to  be  contemptuous.  When  I  come 
to  read  the  part  which  he  proposes  I  should  sustain,  I 
find  that  I  have  been  treated  without  the  smallest  con- 
sideration. He  has  repeated  none  of  the  situations  in 
which  it  is  my  habit  to  excel.  I  am  given  scarcely  a 
single  opportunity  of  being  myself  in  the  agreeable 
way  my  public  has  learned  to  expect.  He  will  go  so 
far  as  to  put  me  into  clothes  thoroughly  unsuited  to 
my  carriage  and  figure.  He  will  even  ask  me  to  talk 
dialect.  Is  it  therefore  wonderful  that  the  former 
pleasant  relations  existing  between  myself  and  the 
public  have  been  marred  by  their  frequent  disappoint- 
ment ? 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  theories,  but  with 
facts.  The  ethical  or  artistic  consequences  of  Mr. 
Brown's  conduct  are  not  in  question.  I  am  well  aware 
that  he  can  be  extremely  violent  and  voluble  in  defence 
of  his  late  practices.  But  neither  his  violence  nor  his 
volubility  affects  my  argument.  Mr.  Brown's  per- 
versity  is  directly  responsible  for  the  present  slump. 
The  public  does  not  want  Mr.  Brown.  It  wants  me  ; 
and,  if  Mr.  Brown  were  wise,  he  would  submit  to  the 
popular  view.  I  do  not  say  that  the  public  is  right. 
Quite  conceivably  the  public  is  wrong.    The  cranks 


and  the  laddists  who  have  filled  Mr.  Brown  with  a 
sense  ol  his  own  importance,  and  turned  him  from  his 
honourable  metier  of  providing  me  with  a  succession 
of  suitable  parts,  may  be  wiser  and  saner  than  the 
public  whose  good  sense  and  discrimination  Mr.  Brown 
has  always  refused  to  acknowledge.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  hold  the  scales  in  a  matter  that  so  intimately  con- 
cerns me.  I  can  only  point  out  that,  if  Mr.  Brown 
wilfully  withholds  me  from  public  view  for  long  lapses 
of  time  in  order  to  preserve  what  he  is  pleased  to  term 
the  balance  of  his  play,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that 
the  public  refuses  any  longer  to  support  a  theatre 
where  its  chief  attraction  must  hide  an  unnecessarily 
diminished  head. 

II.— A  MEMBER  OF  THE  GREEN  ROOM  CLUB. 

Why  are  we  playing  to  empty  houses?  Surely  this 
condition  of  tilings  is  very  odd.  Certainly  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  our  actors  and  actresses.  English  actors  and 
actresses  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  line.  "  Straight  " 
parts  or  "  character  " — they  are  not  yet  beaten.  If 
you  can  find  me  a  better  juvenile  lead  than  Jimmy  in 
Paris  or  New  York,  it  will  be  time  to  talk  about  emi- 
grating ;  and  Jimmy  is  the  rule  over  here,  not  the 
exception.    The  profession  is  all  right. 

What's  wrong  with  the  theatre  anyway?  They  give 
you  a  nice  plush  seat  for  half-a-guinea  ;  and  ventila- 
tion is  improving. 

It  is  time  the  truth  were  told.  For  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  sort  of  conspiracy  among  a  lot 
of  fellows  with  more  brains  than  sense  to  put  down 
actors  with  a  high  hand.  It  is  a  conspiracy  between 
authors  who  write  plays  nobody  can  understand  and 
producers  who  show  us  how  to  act  them.  I  am  a  com- 
petent professional  actor.  I  have  played  all  sorts ;  and 
I  can  tell  a  good  part  when  I  see  one.  But  it's  close 
on  five  years  since  I  acted  a  part  I  could  understand, 
or  had  the  least  idea  upon  the  stage  of  what  I  was 
supposed  to  be  doing.  It  is  impossible  to  show  talent 
under  these  conditions.  Give  me  a  straightforward 
piece,  and  I  will  play  your  head  off.  As  things  are  I 
don't  even  know  that  I  have  made  a  joke  till  the  audi- 
ence laughs,  and  then  I  wonder  if  anything  has  gone 
wrong  with  my  make-up. 

The  remedy  for  our  forty  failures  is  a  simple  one. 
Abolish  the  producer  and  compel  our  authors  to  write 
intelligible  plays.  The  present  position  is  hopeless. 
A  few  seasons  ago  I  was  acting  in  a  play  at  the 
"  Sheridan  " — the  usual  modern  author  and  the  usual 
producer.  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  supposed  to  be 
doing.  I  said  what  was  written  for  me,  kept  my  cues, 
and  spoke  from  the  appointed  places.  Next  morning 
the  press  unanimously  praised  me  for  magnificently  sus- 
taining the  role  of  a  heavy  father.  Those  critics  simply 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  "  But", 
said  I,  "  they  have  given  me  the  cue.  If  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  a  heavy  father,  1  will  play  a  heavy  father. 
I  will  give  them  the  real  thing.  Those  critics  simply 
don't  know  what  a  heavy  father  is  like  in  the  hands  of 
a  really  competent  actor." 

That  evening  I  played  a  heavy  father  as  a  heavy 
father  has  not  been  played  for  these  twenty  years. 
The  author  was  present.  He  is  normally  a  quiet  man 
— mild  and  chaste  in  his  conversation.  But  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  for  anyone,  in  vigour  and  pith,  to 
match  the  things  he  said  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act.  I  was  wrong.  I  had  yet  to  speak  with  the 
producer. 

I  give  you  this  incident  as  an  illustration  of  the 
professional  jealousy  which  is  rapidly  emptying  our 
principal  theatres.  Talent  is  systematically  dis- 
couraged. 

(To  be  continued.) 


KNIGHTS   OF   THE  BATH. 

"  ICHT  dear  brother,  great  worship  be  this  order 
unto  every  one  of  you,  and  Almighty  God  give 
you  the  praising  of  all  knighthood.  You  shall  honour 
God  above  all  things.  You  shall  be  steadfast  in  the 
Faith  of  Holy  Church,  and  the  same  maintain  and 
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defend  to  your  power.  You  shall  love  your  Sovereign 
above  all  earthly  creatures,  and  for  your  Sovereign's 
right  shall  live  and  die.  You  shall  defend  widows, 
maidens,  and  orphans  in  their  right.  You  shall  suffer 
no  extortion,  as  far  as  you  may  prevent  it,  nor  shall 
you  sit  in  places  where  any  wrongful  judgment  shall  be 
given  to  your  knowledge,  and  as  great  honour  be  this 
noble  honour  to  you  as  it  was  to  any  of  your 
progenitors  !  " 

In  such  words  does  the  high  and  puissant  Earl  of 
Arundel,  Lord  Great  Master  of  the  Ceremony,  speak 
to  the  goodly  young  esquires  who  are  to  be  graced 
with  the  golden  spurs  of  knighthood  at  the  hallowing 
of  Mary  Tudor  to  be  Queen  of  England.  These  are 
strange  days.  Altar  and  shrine  are  desolate  through 
the  land,  the  law  of  the  "  Houses  "  and  the  Boy  King, 
which  Mary  has  not  yet  made  null,  has  set  up  in  the 
parish  churches  of  England  a  Zwinglian  rite,  the  con- 
vents have  fallen  long  ago,  and  the  Benedictine  cowls 
have  passed  from  the  Abbey.  The  Primate  of  all 
England  is  not  at  the  ceremony  to-day.  He  lies  in  the 
Tower  in  expectation  of  the  bloody  doom  of  the  traitor 
or  the  fiery  death  of  the  heretic.  It  is  for  the  haughty 
Prelate  of  Winchester  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the 
successors  of  S.  Augustine  and  to  pour  over  the  head 
of  a  Sovereign  of  England  for  the  last  time  the  holy 
oil  which  (so  the  old  monks  told)  the  Holy  Virgin  gave 
to  Thomas  the  Martyr.  And  our  young  esquires  are 
loyal  to  their  Queen.  Careless  of  the  new  laws  of 
Uniformity,  they  have  duly  kept  their  vigil  in  the  old 
knightly  way,  according  to  the  use  of  "  merry  Eng- 
land ".  Each  has  duly  been  led  to  the  chamber,  each 
has  been  undressed  and  placed  in  a  bath,  and  to  each  of 
them  the  ancient  knight  has  said,  "  Sir,  be  this  bath  of 
great  honour  to  you  ".  Then  when  he  had  bathed  he 
had  been  clad  in  warm  garments,  and  they  had  led  him 
to  a  chapel,  perchance  to  a  chapel  in  the  Abbey,  and 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  he  had  kept  his 
vigil  and  had  watched  his  shield  and  told  his  beads, 
as  his  sires  had  done  of  yore,  and  at  the  early  dawn  of 
day  he  had  sought  the  priest  and  had  recalled  his  sins 
and  had  been  shriven,  as  was  the  ancient  custom  for 
those  who  would  wear  the  spurs  of  knighthood  in  the 
days  when  the  monks  and  friars  still  abode  in  the  land. 
And  so  now  he  stands,  clad  in  a  red  robe,  before  the 
Lord  Grand  Master,  swears  the  oath  of  knighthood, 
and  straightway  they  lead  him  into  the  Abbey,  and  in 
his  hand  he  bears  the  little  taper  and  the  two  pennies 
that  he  will  offer. 

The  church,  in  scorn  of  the  law  that  young  Ned's 
Parliament  has  made,  is  decked  for  Mass,  and  the 
Gothic  arches  hear  again  the  solemn  Latin  words  of 
the  old  Sarum  Rite.  Each  of  our  young  squires 
solemnly  partakes  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
straightway  they  are  taken  to  the  hall  and  each  of 
them  kneels  before  the  Queen.  And  on  each  of  them 
with  her  own  Royal  hands  does  the  Queen  gird  on  the 
knightly  sword,  the  sword  that  has  lain  on  the  altar. 
They  are  the  first  squires  in  the  realm  of  England  whom 
a  Queen  has  made  knights  ;  but  Mary  may  well  make 
knights,  for  has  she  not  won  the  realm  of  England 
from  Northumberland  and  little  Calvinist  Jane  by  her 
strong  right  hand?  The  young  knights  know  how, 
when  the  Council  betrayed  her,  and  her  cousin  the 
Emperor  forsook  her,  she  galloped  forty  long  miles 
from  Kenninghall  to  Framlingham  and  unfurled  the 
Royal  banner  over  the  castle's  tower,  and  they  know 
how  the  loyal  men  gathered  round  a  Queen  who  could 
strike  for  her  own,  and  they  know  how  she  led  them 
on  to  London  and  the  throne.  So  the  Queen  girds  on 
their  swords,  and  then  forward  come  two  old  knights  to 
each  of  the  new  cavaliers  and  fit  on  to  the  heels  of  each 
the  spurs  of  gold,  and  then  these  two  knights  kiss  him 
who  has  received  the  spurs  of  gold,  one  kissing  him  on 
the  right  knee  and  the  other  on  the  left.  And  then 
the  Lord  Grand  Master  lays  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  each  of  the  kneelers  and  cries  "  Arise,  be  true 
knight",  and  so  he  doth  arise.  And  then  there  comes 
forward  a  hideous  scullion,  the  cook  from  the  kitchen, 
and  he  also  speaketh  a  word,  "  Sir  Knight,  see  that 


thou  be  true  knight  and  that  thou  perform  thine  oath, 
or  else  I  will  strike  off  from  thee  thy  spurs".  And 
so  the  new  knight  bows  lowly  to  the  Queen  and 
the  ladies  and  the  nobles,  and  he  goes  forth  and  is 
disrobed  of  his  red  gown,  and  they  put  on  him  a  violet 
robe  close  furred  with  white  and  a  hood  like  a  Master 
of  Arts  hood,  and  afterwards  he  mounts  his  charger 
and  rides  through  the  streets  of  London  as  the  heralds 
cry  "  Largess".  And  as  the  echoes  of  his  charger's 
hoofs  die  away  the  scullion  and  the  barber  and  the 
chandler  and  the  rest  of  the  hangers-on  talk  of  their 
perquisites.  The  barber  has  got  all  the  baths ;  the 
chandler  has  secured  all  the  robes  that  the  knights  had 
worn  in  their  esquire  days,  and  the  cook  shows  his 
pennies,  all  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  England. 
Then  the  ale  flows,  and  the  worthies  talk  of  the  Queen 
and  the  young  Lady  Elizabeth  who  carried  the  crown 
at  the  hallowing  so  gracefully.  And  they  wonder 
whether  they  will  ever  see  her  crowned  a  queen,  and 
then  the  talk  changes  to  the  mad  gospeller  and  the 
little  rival  Queen  Jane,  who  is  mewed  up  in  the  Tower. 
And  presently  our  new  knight  sits  him  down  at  the 
Royal  banquet  at  Westminster  Hall  with  his  Queen, 
and  as  he  sits  him  down  he  calls  to  mind  the  duties 
of  the  new-made  knight  at  his  solemn  feast  of  inaugu- 
ration, how  he  is  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink,  nor  to 
look  about  him,  neither  upwards  nor  downwards,  but 
to  bear  himself  modestly,  as  doth  a  bride.  But  whether 
through  the  long  feast  these  knights  of  Mary  the  Queen 
remembered  these  duties  or  forgot  them  the  chroniclers 
tell  us  not. 

There  are  other  stories  that  our  annals  tell  of  the 
bathings  and  the  vigils  and  shrivings  of  the  cavaliers 
of  the  knightly  years,  as  of  the  brave  knighting  of 
young  Butterfly  Edward  and  of  his  comrades  when  old 
King  Longshanks  was  armed  to  make  his  last  march 
on  Scotland,  how  the  young  Prince  kept  his  vigil  in  the 
Abbey,  and  how  his  comrades  watched  their  shields  in 
the  church  of  the  "New  Temple".  And  they  tell  us 
how,  when  the  Prince  was  invested  with  the  arms  of 
knighthood,  the  press  in  the  Abbey  was  so  great  that 
two  knights  were  stifled  to  death  and  died  in  the 
throng. 

To  read  of  these  brave  ceremonies  is  to  ask  our- 
selves what  was  the  true  signification  of  knighthood 
and  chivalry.  Often  will  the  mediaeval  Jeremiah  burst 
into  a  lament  for  the  fallen  glories  of  knighthood,  and 
centuries  ere  Burke  wailed  for  Marie  Antoinette  the 
dirge  for  the  death  of  chivalry  had  been  sung.  "  Now 
our  youths  receive  the  swords  from  the  altar,  thereby 
professing  themselves  sons  of  the  Church  and  that  they 
received  the  sword  for  the  honour  of  priesthood,  in 
defence  of  the  poor,  the  punishment  of  malefactors, 
and  the  liberty  of  their  country.  But  things  are 
changed,  for  the  moment  they  are  honoured  with 
knighthood  they  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed  and 
ravage  the  patrimony  of  the  Crucified  Saviour." 

If  the  hard  truth  be  told  this  lament  is  naught  but 
the  wail  for  the  golden  age  that  never  was.  Search  the 
history  of  knighthood  from  its  earliest  days,  and  you 
rarely  find  the  perfect  gentle  knight  save  amid  those 
of  the  Companions  of  the  Round  Table  who  rode  forth 
on  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Graal.  Yet  if  knighthood 
never  attained  its  ideal,  the  dream  of  what  the  true 
knight  should  be  was  an  inspiration.  That  Holy  Church 
could  compel  the  knight  to  take  unworldly  vows  was  a 
proof  that  the  conscience  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  not 
endure  a  society  in  which  force  was  law  and  women 
were  chattels.  And  if  the  ordinary  knight  could  not  do 
his  devoir,  Holy  Church  could  still  inspire  those 
knights  whose  hearts  were  moved  by  the  higher  ideal  to 
form  themselves  into  brotherhoods,  brotherhoods 
formed  to  realise  more  truly  the  knightly  vows,  and  the 
first  of  these  brotherhoods  were  the  Templars,  the 
Hospitallers,  and  the  order  of  the  brave  knights  of 
S.  James  of  Compostella. 

And  now,  in  view  of  the  high  function  of  the  week, 
let  us  ask  were  the  knights  of  the  Bath  an  ancient 
order?  Knights  of  the  Bath  England  knew  well  in  the 
Tudor  days.    They  were  knights  who  had  entered  on 
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their  knighthood  with  all  the  ancient  ceremonies  ;  but 
an  order  of  the  Bath  there  was  not  until  some  years 
after  the  date  at  which 

"George  in  Pudding  Time  came  o'er". 

The  date  is  sadly  modern,  yet  any  order  of  knight- 
hood bears  witness  to  the  great  victory  that  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  dark  ages  won  over  barbarism 
and  heathenism. 


A  CORNER   OF  PEKING. 
By  H.  Prideaux-Brune. 

THERE  lies,  in  the  angle  where  two  great  walls 
meet,  a  small  and  ancient  waterway  of  which 
Alexander  Innes  Shand  did  not  write.  The  channel, 
now  dry  except  in  rare  seasons  of  rain,  makes  the 
liveliest  feature  of  that  impressive,  desolate  spot,  which 
is  a  corner  of  Peking. 

To-day  no  imaginative  person  would  dream  of 
walking  out  to  the  corner  of  London.  That  modern 
Western  cities  have  no  determined  outlines  is  as  little 
contested  or  remarked  as  a  fact  of  nature.  One  would 
as  soon  look  for  peaks  on  the  South  Downs.  Yet  all 
who  used  to  build  their  towns  in  the  nursery  or,  during 
"  Euclid  "  lessons,  furtively  to  plan  cities  on  their 
blotting-paper,  began  with  walls  and  gates,  and 
unjustly  ignored  suburbs.  Even  now,  an  ideal  or 
legendary  city  rises  before  the  mind,  as  formerly,  a 
compact  vision  of  spires  clustered  above  a  stately 
encircling  wall,  symmetrically  pierced  with  gates. 
"  Ces  halz  murs,  et  ces  riches  tours,  et  ces  riches 
palais,  et  ces  haltes  yglises  ..."  But  that  kind  of 
city  is  now  more  easily  imagined  than  found.  The 
large  town  of  to-day  has  no  great  walls,  but  is  choked 
with  suburbs,  so  that  one  cannot  tell  where  the  town 
begins,  nor  where  it  ends.  It  is  a  formless  makeshift 
affair,  and  symmetry  no  more  controls  its  distribution 
than  the  stature  of  its  sky-scraper  houses. 

The  East  and  the  West  have  mutual  compensations. 
The  limits  of  Peking  are  as  definite  as  bricks  and 
geometry  could  make  them.  It  is  possible  to  stand  in 
the  waste  space  in  the  angle  of  the  walls  and  there 
know  the  fascination  which  attaches  to  extreme 
points — the  summits  of  mountains,  or  uttermost  spits 
of  land,  or  the  termini  of  great  routes.  This  place  is 
the  end  of  Peking,  and  beyond  the  huge  converging 
masses  of  the  two  walls  there  is  nothing  but  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  open  country.  The  outer  fringe  of 
habitation  stops  here  some  few  hundreds  of  yards  short 
of  the  wall.  The  interspace  is  nothing  but  an  uneven 
expanse  of  yellow  earth,  diversified  by  the  curve  of  a 
parched  canal  and  a  few  stones.  The  view  is  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  the  town  walls,  on  the  third  by  the 
remnant  of  a  temple,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  outer- 
most houses.  Even  within  this  narrow  area  the  for- 
gotten watercourse  is  spanned  by  three  old  invincible 
bridges,  without  parapets.  The  largest  of  these  is 
equal  in  breadth  to  some  of  the  bridges  which  carry 
highways  over  Hampshire  trout-streams.  It  is  con- 
structed of  splendid  horizontal  blocks  of  stone.  Besides 
the  bridges,  two  monoliths  are  prominent,  ten  feet 
high,  carved  in  dim  relief  with  dragons  and  other 
symbols,  the  nucleus  of  a  small  Stonehenge,  less 
remembered,  but  bearing  the  burden  of  a  subtler 
meaning  than  the  Wiltshire  stones.  On  the  side  where 
the  houses  begin  there  is  the  imposing  but  inefficient 
bamboo  fence  of  a  market-garden  and  a  line  of  low 
grey  walls.  On  the  temple  side  the  canal  widens  into 
a  waterless  pond,  on  the  further  shore  of  which  stand 
pink  temple  ruins  in  the  shade  of  trees. 

It  is  a  place  of  yellow,  barren  earth  and  stones  and 
silence.  Occasionally  children  will  come  to  fly  kites, 
enormous  kites  which  sing  far  up  in  the  sky  with  the 
din  of  a  hundred  telegraph  wires  sounding  the  news  of 
a  hundred  victories.  Less  rarely  a  procession  of 
camels  winds  round  between  wall  and  houses,  and  the 
sight  of  their  somnambulent  tread  and  their  great  eyes, 
dreaming  oases  amid  arid  fur,  intensifies  the  hush. 
Perhaps  because  of  this  stillness  the  significance  of  the 


spot  is  irresistible.  Outside  the  wall  lie  the  vast  windy 
tracts,  the  forlorn  distances  which  so  impressed 
Simplicissimus,  stretching  plain  upon  plain  from 
where  he  lived  "  bis  gen  China  hinein  ".  And 
inside  shelters  all  that  makes  the  concentrated  prestige 
of  this  capital,  the  pleasure  dome  and  the  warmth 
and  statelincss  gathered  round  it.  No  distance  away 
stands  the  Wai  Wu  Pu  in  a  little  grey  lane  narrower 
than  Downing  Street.  Round  about  are  granaries  and 
other  storehouses,  and  barracks  for  the  soldiers. 
And  in  between  are  crowded  streets  of  mean 
shops,  and  beyond  that  the  homes  of  princes  and 
officials  and  people,  their  only  homes,  where  are 
stored  their  long  family  associations  and  all  their 
valuables.  Perhaps  Peking  has  a  more  vital  hold 
on  these  people  than  ever  London  had  on  Londoners. 
For  the  hearts  of  even  the  wicked  old  Whigs,  in  the 
days  when  they  and  Bloomsbury  were  great  together, 
were  still  in  the  shires,  where  also,  for  the  most  part, 
their  landed  interest  lay.  But  in  the  family  dwellings 
in  Peking  are  assembled  the  ties  of  town  house  and 
country  scat  in  one,  and  all  manner  of  intimate, 
delicate  attachments  of  home.  There  are  the  mellow 
paper-walled  rooms  where  year  after  year  the  old 
lx>oks  have  been  laboriously  pondered  in  the  yellow 
light,  or  friends  have  sat  at  tea  and  talked.  There 
is  the  sequence  of  courts,  where  conceits  in  rockeries 
and  fish-pools  may  be  indulged  and  long  ceremonious 
garden-parties  are  given  in  summer.  Besides  all  the 
pleasant  outward  visible  things  there  are  the  kindly 
paternal  spirits,  loved  and  vigilant,  not,  these,  "  too 
far  off  for  thought  or  any  prayer  ".  Nor  are  any  of 
these  belongings  less  precious  than  the  lucre  buried 
in  the  garden. 

It  is  the  thought  of  all  these  things  which  becomes 
so  insistent  if  one  lingers  at  the  verge  of  the  capital. 
From  townwards  come  scattered  urban  sounds,  the 
sellers  crying  their  little  cakes.  Outside,  from  far 
distances,  comes  up  the  tireless  voice  of  the  wind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ROMANIAN  POLICY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — Why  are  Rumania  and  Roumania  used  instead 
of  Romania,  the  official  title  of  the  State  appearing  on 
its  postage  stamps? 

The  name  ought  to  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  the  clearly 
indicated  policy  of  the  State  about  which  I  have  seen 
much  uninformed  and  unfair  criticism  in  our  news- 
papers. The  people  are  Latins  isolated  among  Slavs 
on  every  side  of  them.  To  the  east  and  north  of  them 
they  have  the  great  Russian  Empire,  to  the  north  and 
west  the  Austrian  Empire,  destined  apparently  to  be- 
come a  Slav  federation.  For  a  time  the  victory  of 
the  Balkan  States  over  Turkey  threatened  to  make 
Slav  Bulgaria,  extending  from  and  including  Ochrida, 
Monastir  and  Salonica,  to  within  striking  distance  of 
Constantinople,  their  southern  neighbour.  Non-Slav 
Greece,  what  remained  in  Europe  to  Turkey,  Albania, 
and  the  Slav  States  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  this  great  Bulgaria,  and  Romanian 
independence  be  imperilled.  In  the  Balkans  the 
"nationalities"  are  so  intermixed  that  a  strict 
territorial  division  among  them  is  not  possible,  but  if 
the  people  of  Thrace  and  the  maritime  districts  on  the 
ALgean  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  Greeks  and  Turks, 
had  their  way  they  would  prefer  Turkish  rule  to  Bul- 
garian. The  natural  policy  of  Romania  would  be  to 
have  a  Balkan  federation  of  which  she,  Greece, 
Albania,  and  Thrace,  as  an  autonomous  province  under 
Turkish  suzerainty,  should  be  able  to  counterbalance 
the  Slav  States  without  interfering  with  their  internal 
ajffairs.  A  Balkan  federation  without  Romania  and 
Greece  would  be  simply  Bulgaria  as  a  standing  danger 
to  both  these  countries. 

A  great  Slav  federation  may  not  be  probable,  but  it 
is  folly  not  to  anticipate  its  possibility.  The  policy 
of  the  Western  Powers,  and  of  Germany  in  particular, 
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should  be  to  support  Romania  and  Greece  as  their  out- 
posts against  Slav  aggression,  and  they  can  do  that 
best  by  aiding  them  to  form  a  Balkan  federation  in 
which  they  would  not  be  in  a  position  inferior  to  the 
other  States.  I  am  etc. 

M. 


WHY  NOT  BE  FRIENDS? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR — I  was  surprised  at  your  correspondent's  state- 
ment that  it  was  difficult  for  English  people  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  the  German  people  by  books  or 
lectures.  To  me,  who  am  greatly  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, it  seems  that  there  is  almost  an  embarras  de 
richesses  ;  I  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  all  the  books  that 
appear.  Will  you  allow  me  to  mention  a  few?  "  Ger- 
many and  the  German  Emperor",  by  G.  H.  Perris ; 
"German  Memories",  by  Sidney  Whitman;  "Ger- 
many and  the  Germans  ",  Price  Collier;  "  Home  Life  in 
Germany",  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick ;  "My  German 
Year",  Miss  Wylie  ;  "The  German  Emperor  and  the 
Peace  of  the  World",  Fried;  "England  and  Ger- 
many", published  by  Williams  and  Norgate ;  "The 
German  Workman  "  and  "  German  Life  in  Town  and 
Country",  both  by  W.  H.  Dawson;  and  finally  an 
excellent  little  sixpenny  book  published  by  the  British- 
German  Friendship  Society,  "  A  Short  History  of 
Germany  to  the  Present  Day  ".  I  could  add  the  names 
of  two  or  three  novels  of  German  life,  but  refrain.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  very  poor  taste  to  make  the 
English  heroine  the  cynosure  of  every  eye,  both  English 
and  German,  and  to  picture  the  German  Madchen  as 
dumpy,  unattractive  and  envious. 

Yours  etc. 
Emily  Constance  Hoare. 


MR.  ALEXANDER  URE  AND  THE  PEOPLE'S 
BUDGET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springhill  Clarkston  Glasgow 

14  July  1913. 

Sir — As  an  intimate  relationship  between  Mr.  Ure 
and  the  People's  Budget — with  its  absurdities  of  nega- 
tive values  and  suchlike — is  suggested  by  internal 
evidence  adduced  by  me  in  a  former  letter,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  exclamations  over  the  monstrous  product, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  supplement  what  I  said 
about  him  in  that  letter  with  one  or  two  interesting 
facts.  Although  Mr.  Ure  is  the  leading  exponent  in 
this  part  of  the  country  of  a  body  of  (professed)  opinion 
which,  whether  important  or  not,  is  undeniably  noisy, 

I  I  doubt  if  his  qualities  are  appreciated  at  their  worth 
south  of  the  Border. 

A  feu  contract,  as  being  in  form  an  agreement 
between  superior  and  vassal,  contains  an  express  stipu- 
lation that,  inasmuch  as  the  superior  contents  himself 

!  with  the  mere  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  trans- 
ferred, the  vassal  takes  on  himself  the  entire  burden  of 
rates  and  taxes.  Mr.  Ure's  opponents  in  the  campaign 
of  1907  naturally  put  this  forward  as  effectually  barring 
his  proposal  to  throw  the  rates  on  the  superior.  Mr. 
Ure  was  not  daunted.  He  did  not  propose,  he  said,  to 
interfere  with  existing  contracts  in  any  way.  The  legis- 
lation which  he  proposed  to  introduce  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  these  contracts  lapse  auto- 
matically, "  so  that  the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  contracts  need  give  themselves  no  con- 
cern ".  Such  was  the  pabulum  supplied  by  Mr.  Ure 
for  the  consumption  of  this  reputedly  intelligent  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  ;  and  I  remember  well  that  the  "  argu- 
ment "  was  repeated  with  dog-like  fidelity  by  a  gentle- 
man then  known  as  Mr.  Arthur  Dewar,  now  a  Lord  of 
Session. 

Mr.  Ure  is,  or  was,  an  honorary  vice-president  of  the 
League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  a  body  the 
reason  of  whose  existence  is  the  propagation  of  the 


Henry  George  doctrine — that  it  is  just  and  desirable  in 
the  public  interest  to  appropriate  to  public  purposes 
without  compensation  all  private  interest  in  land.  Com- 
pare this  fact  with  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  at  Fauldhouse  on  9  January 
1907  :  "  Nor  have  I  followed  ...  in  the  footsteps  of 
Henry  George.  I  am  no  disciple  of  his.  I  have  not 
read  one  word  of  his  writings.  ..." 

Mr.  Balfour  had  something  pointed  to  say  on  a 
famous  occasion  about  certain  of  Mr.  Ure's  extrava- 
gances, and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  selected 
the  most  venial  of  them  for  denunciation.  Those  on 
which  I  have  been  commenting  have  invariably  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  more  responsible  men  of  the  party  when 
they  have  been  unable  to  avoid  an  explicit  pronounce- 
ment ;  as  for  instance  by  Sir  Henry  Campbcll-Banner- 
man  on  19  June  1907  in  addressing  a  deputation  of 
alarmed  feu-duty  owners  :  "  What  we  have  to  do,  and 
your  sole  object  as  I  understand  in  coming  here  is  to 
know  whether  the  Government  contemplate  going  back 
upon  existing  contracts.  In  one  sentence  that  is  the 
whole  question,  and  to  that  question  I  can  answer  in 
the  most  condensed  form  in  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  answer  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
words,  '  No,  Sir  '  ". 

Mr.  Asquith  was  equally  emphatic  in  the  same  sense 
on  10  July  1907  at  the  opening  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany's new  offices.  All  the  same,  Mr.  Ure  has  been 
and  remains  one  of  the  party's  most  useful  electioneer- 
ing assets  ;  and  when  he  made  his  reply  in  Parliament 
to  Mr.  Balfour's  accusation  it  was  accepted  as  a  quite 
triumphant  vindication  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who,  further, 
described  Mr.  Balfour's  attack  as  "  an  outrage  on  our 
public  life  ". 

I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

John  Govan. 


STATE   SALARIES   FOR  TEACHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  Harcourt  Road  Sheffield 

19  July  1913. 

Sir — Although  the  Education  Bill  just  brought  in 
is  nothing  but  a  little  building  grant  Bill,  yet  the 
financial  side  of  the  measure  foreshadowed  by  Lord 
Haldane  has  exercised  the  minds  of  many  people.  The 
general  idea  (now  dismissed  by  Mr.  Pease)  among  those 
interested  in  the  larger  measure  seems  to  have 
been  a  rearrangement  of  State  grants  to  local 
authorities  so  designed  as  to  make  the  salaries 
of  teachers  a  State  charge,  while  buildings,  administra- 
tion, equipment  and  so  forth  remained  a  local  charge. 
As,  moreover,  teachers  would  be  paid  their  State  salaries 
through  the  local  authorities,  teachers  would  not  become 
Civil  Servants.  On  3  July  Mr.  Pease,  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Bathurst,  said  that  such  a  rearrange- 
ment would  cost  the  Exchequer  over  ^5,000,000;  but 
that  he  was  considering  all  proposals  which  appear  to 
be  practicable.  The  principle  of  State  salaries  need 
not  be  applied  in  full  at  once,  I  imagine ;  but  any  move 
in  that  direction  would  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  real  deciding  factor  in  education  is  not 
the  building  or  the  administrator  but  the  teacher. 
Under  the  new  scheme  no  local  authority  could  plead 
that  it  had  no  money  for  the  hiring  of  good  teachers. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  by  a  recent  offer  of 
bursaries  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  trying  to 
bribe  young  people  into  the  work  of  teaching. 
I  remain  yours  faithfully 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


BEAUTIFUL  LONDON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cavendish  Hotel,  14  July  1913. 
Sir — I  have  seen  announced,  in  a  delighted  oh  !-be- 
joyful  sort  of  spirit,  the  prospect  of  the  destruction 
of  S.  George's  Hospital,  with  the  subsequent  erection 
of  a  mammoth  hotel.  One  can  imagine  the  sort  of 
American  sky-scraper  from  the  atrocities  that  have  been 
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committed  lately.  "  The  progress  of  London  "  indeed. 
The  disappearance  of  the  beautiful,  I  should  say.  Let 
us  hope  the  interesting  pot-house  will  some  time  blow 
up.  "  A  pleasure  city",  some  say.  What  an  abomi- 
nation of  vulgarity  this  represents  !  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  as  it  is,  is  beautiful  and  picturesque,  if  you  bar 
the  two  statues  of  the  two  angels  on  horseback.  One, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  happily,  will  soon  be  shrouded 
by  trees.  The  other,  I  suppose,  will  dance  about  for 
ever  on  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill.  Angels  on  horse- 
back are  good  at  dinner,  but  nowhere  else.  For 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  have  a  committee  of  taste  any- 
how to  select  the  plans — not  of  titled  artists  or  architects 
without  taste,  but  someone  else — myself  for  choice. 
That  London  will  become  one  of  the  most  "  populous" 
of  cities  is  certain — unfortunately,  it  is  now.  Without 
an  earthquake  it  will  never  be  beautiful  again. 

Yours  truly 

William  Eden. 


LETTERS  OK  HORACE  WALPOLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Kiveways  Burnham  Bucks. 

Sir — As  I  am  collecting  material  for  a  supplement 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee's  edition  of  the 
"  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  ",  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  may  I,  through  your  columns,  appeal 
to  owners  of  letters  not  included  in  that  edition  kindly 
to  entrust  me  with  the  originals,  or  to  supply  me  with 
copies  for  publication  in  the  supplement?  1  need 
hardly  say  that  every  care  would  be  taken  of  letters 
lent,  and  that  they  would  be  returned  to  their  owners 
as  soon  as  copied,  and  that  of  course  due  acknowledg- 
ment would  be  made. 

I  have  had  the  promise  already  of  a  certain  number 
of  letters,  and  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  another  supple- 
ment can  be  published  for  many  years  to  come  I  am 
anxious  to  secure  as  many  as  possible  on  the  present 
occasion.  Yours  faithfully 

Paget  Toynbee. 


DID  DICKENS  UNCONSCIOUSLY  PLAGIARISE 
KROM  SCOTT? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
65  Springfield  Road  S.  John's  Wood  N.W. 

22  July  1913. 

Sir— Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  S.  Ronan's  Well"  was 
first  published  in  December  1823  and  Dickens'  "The 
Pickwick  Papers  "  in  1837.  There  is  a  parallel  in  the 
latter  which  savours  of  unconscious  plagiarism.  Per- 
haps it  is  worth  indication  as  exemplifying  the  kind  of 
thing  that  was  tolerated  as  a  witticism  or,  at  any  rate, 
as  an  effort  at  wit,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Moreover,  one  is  inclined  to  specu- 
late whether  Dickens  had  ever  noted  and  deprecated 
Scott's  example  in  this  case. 

In  Chapter  17  of  Volume  2  of  "  S.  Ronan's  Well  " 
Mr.  Townsend  says:  "Peregrine,  Sir,  Peregrine — my 
mother  would  have  me  so  christened,  because  Pere- 
grine Pickle  came  out  during  her  confinement ;  and  my 
poor  foolish  father  acquiesced,  because  he  thought  it 
genteel,  and  derived  from  the  Willoughbies.  I  don't 
like  it,  and  I  always  write  P.  short,  and  you  might 
have  remarked  an  S.  also  before  the  surname — I  use 
at  present  P.  S.  Touchwood.  I  had  an  old  acquaint- 
ance in  the  city,  who  loved  his  jest.  He  always  called 
me  Postscript  Touchwood." 

In  Chapter  22  of  "  The  Pickwick  Papers  "  we  read  : 
"  '  Curious  circumstance  about  those  initials,  sir',  said 
Mr.  Magnus.  '  You  will  observe — P.M. — post  meri- 
dian. In  hasty  notes  to  intimate  acquaintance  I  some- 
times sign  myself  "  Afternoon  ".  It  amuses  my  friends 
very  much,  Mr.  Pickwick.' 

"  '  It  is  calculated  to  afford  them  the  highest  grati- 
fication, I  should  conceive  ',  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rather 
envying  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  Magnus'  friends  were 
entertained. " 

I  am  Sir  yours  faithfully 

Algernon  Warren. 


REVIEWS. 

"DEAREST  CARLUCCIO." 

"Prince  Charles  Edward."    By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 

London :  Pitman.    1913.    7».  6d. 
'""PHIS  book,  the  usual  farrago  of  Whig  lies  and 
*     platitudes  current  among  the  half-educated,  is  not 
in  itself  worth  noticing  ;  but  its  subject  is  too  fascinating 
lor  us  to  let  slip  an  excuse  for  dwelling  on  it. 

On  a  fair-day  in  the  year  1747  the  rabble  of  Carlisle 
was  engaged  in  the  sport  of  drowning  in  the  river 
Eden  an  old  gipsy  tigress,  the  prototype  of  Scott's 
Meg  Merrilies,  Jean  Gordon  by  name.  She  had  been 
expressing  a  free  opinion  of  all  whiggamores — a  some- 
what unsafe  proceeding,  seeing  that  loyalist  heads  were 
rotting  on  spikes  in  London  (where  stout  old  Johnson 
used  to  doff  to  them),  in  Manchester  (where  Mr.  Deacon, 
a  nonjuring  bishop,  was  preached  at  for  removing  his 
hat  to  his  young  son's  ghastly  relics)  and  elsewhere; 
seeing  moreover  that  Butcher  Cumberland  had  left  his 
mark  on  the  Border  city.  Again  and  again  the  yelling 
crowd  shoved  Jean  under,  but  each  lime  her  head 
appeared  above  the  water  it  cried  aloud  "  Chairlie  yet! 
Chairlie  yet  !  "  One  who  has  lately  re-told  the  tale, 
Mrs.  Lang,  asks  if  any  of  those  who  fell  on  Drum- 
mossic  Muir — "  sadly  deluded  men  "  Mr.  Hadden  calls 
them — won  a  nobler  place  among  Prince  Charlie's 
heroes  than  this  old  queen  of  the  outlaws. 

What  was  the  secret  of  it  all?  'Porty-five  and 
'Korty-sax  were  nearly  half-way  through  the  speculum 
rationalisticum,  when  Divine  rights  of  all  kinds, 
whether  in  heaven  or  earth,  were  held  an  antiquated 
superstition.  The  Manchester  preacher — chaplain  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge — who  reviled 
Bishop  Deacon  for  bowing  to  the  poor,  putrid  head  of 
the  boy  whom  he  had  last  seen  marching  away  gallantly 
in  the  direction  of  Derby,  assured  the  congregation  that 
this  lad  had  been  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  "  for 
the  wicked  consequences  of  a  prejudiced  attachment  to 
an  erroneous  principle  w  hich  has  long  been  exploded  ". 
Mr.  Hadden,  who  has  stuck  together  the  biography 
before  us,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He  is  clear  that  the 
axe  at  Whitehall,  on  that  chilly  30  January  1649,  "  ex" 
ploded  for  ever  the  fallacy  that  a  special  divinity  doth 
hedge  a  king".  Jacobitism  indeed  belongs  to  the  era 
of  Hoadly,  Walpole  and  Junius,  when  loyalty  was  not 
something  which  must  put  it  to  the  touch  to  win  or 
lose  all,  but  a  rational  support  given  to  a  chief  magis- 
trate so  long  as  he  deserved  it.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  Disinherited  himself  held  any  very  mystical  view  of 
legitimate  kingship  by  the  grace  of  God,  though  he 
did  touch  at  Klorence  for  the  evil.  He  certainly  had 
no  very  fixed  religious  or  ecclesiastical  beliefs.  It  is 
absurd  of  course  to  talk  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
deficient  in  colour,  beauty  or  emotion.  But  however 
full  of  romance,  it  was  not — at  any  rate  till  "  Ossian  " 
appeared  in  1763 — romanticist.  Now  the  passionate 
"Charlie  is  my  darling"  devotion  was,  and  still  is, 
an  exquisite  romanticism.  Shall  we  put  it  thus,  that 
the  melancholy,  glamorous  sentiment  of  Jacobite  song 
belongs  to  the  end  of  the  century,  and  that  the  wailing 
of  the  Stuart  pipes  first  gains  its  pathetic  music  for  the 
public  through  the  genius  of  late  writers  like  Scott, 
Cunningham,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  Lady  Nairne, 
who  died  exactly  a  hundred  years  after  the  'Forty-five? 
Burns  also  is  of  the  Jacobite  romanticists.  But  the 
acted  romance  itself,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  in  all 
history,  was  a  memory  when  the  Ayr  nurseryman's  son 
was  born.  The  heroic  facts  were  all  there,  but  they 
did  not  take  on  the  glory  of  legend  till  wistful  retro- 
spect and  historic  sentiment  had  begun  to  sway  the 
mind  of  the  age,  and  a  sweeter,  richer  Toryism  than 
that  of  "  our  happy  Constitution  in  Church  and  State  " 
was  recalling  the  old  Cavalier  idealism  of  principle. 

Mr.  Hadden's  chapters  "  The  '45  in  Song  "  and 
"  The  Sobieski  Stuarts  "  are  redeeming  features  of  an 
irritating  book.  Any  life  of  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
de  jure  King  cf  England,  and  any  account  of  the  almost 
successful  conquest  of  Great  Britain  by  a  youth  landing 
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with  seven  followers  and  with  a  few  moidores  in  his 
pocket,  and  simply  appealing,  in  a  self-seeking  age,  to 
the  ancestral  love  to  his  fated  House  of  a  few  hall- 
naked  clans,  can  but  be  absorbingly  interesting.  But 
Mr.  Hadden's  style  is  bad  journalese,  his  reflexions  are 
of  the  crudest,  his  accuracy  may  be  gauged  by  the 
statement  that  Prince  Charles  (  !)  was  proclaimed  by 
the  heralds  at  the  Edinburgh  Mercat  Cross  "  King 
James  YI1I.  ",  and  his  taste  by  the  comment  on 
Clementina  Sobieska's  dying  entreaty  to  her  weeping 
boys  never  to  seek  an  earthly  crown  through  apostasy. 
Here  is  Mr.  Hadden's  description  :  "  '  Hold  fast  by  the 
old  faith  ',  she  faltered ;  '  do  not  quit  it  for  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  none  of  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death  !  " 

Mr.  Hadden  has  but  a  poor  opinion  of  Clementina's 
husband,  "  Mr.  Melancholy  ",  though  Andrew  Lang 
says  of  the  Old  Chevalier:  "James  was  the  butt  of 
every  slanderous  tongue  ;  but  absolutely  nothing  against 
his  moral  character,  or  his  efforts  to  do  his  best,  or  his 
tolerance  and  lack  of  suspiciousness,  can  be  wrung 
from     documents.      Thackeray's     King     James  in 
'  Esmond  '    is   wholly   false    to   history  ".      He  was 
probably  the  first  defeated  commander  on  record  who 
laboured  to  compensate  innocent  sufferers  by  his  cam- 
paign.   Mr.  Hadden  always  describes  James'  father 
by  some  such  title  as  "the  dreary  bigot  who  turned 
tail  at  the  Boyne  "  or  the   "  poor  poltroon  king  ". 
He    might    have    remembered    that    Turenne  once 
vowed  that,  with  him  as   his   lieutenant,    he  would 
conquer  Europe.    Mr.  Hadden  also  repeats  once  more 
the  exploded  myth  about   the   ruthless    Dundee  and 
hunted  John  Brow  n.     We  cannot  think  why  this  book, 
which  is  neither  "white  rose"  nor  yet  critical,  was 
compiled.     Everyone    knew    before    that    the  most 
appealing  figure  of  modern  history  was  as  a  youth 
"  bonnie  "  and  "  gallant  ",  high-spirited  and  debonair, 
and  in  later  miserable  years — "  My  heart  is  broke  !  " 
he  cried — was  domestically  unhappy  and  took  to  the 
bottle.    Most  people  of  the  time,  including  Pitt  and 
Fox,   took  to  it  without    broken    hearts.       But  Mr. 
Hadden  tells  with  relish  all  the  sorry  scandals,  without 
an   idea,    apparently,    that   an  extraordinary  pathos 
underlies  the  story.      Lost   causes  are   usually  de- 
moralised ones — the  winners  in  this  case,  however,  were 
scarcely  saints.    That  phantom  crown — ter  frustra  com- 
prensa  imago  ! — made  Charles — he  never  called  him- 
self Charles  Edward — alternately  the  tool  and  the  out- 
cast wanderer  of  the  selfish  Courts  of  Europe — how 
unlike   to  those   true   and  simple  hearts  among  the 
Highland  glens  !    "  Vivre  ",  he  sighed,  "  et  ne  pas 
vivre  est  plus  pis  que  de  mourir."      His  sleep  was 
haunted  by  plangent  memories,  by  thoughts  of  ruined 
friends.    Hearing  one   day  the   plaintive  melody  of 
"  Lochaber  no  more  ",  he  burst  into  weeping.  And 
all  round  him  were  Hanoverian  spies  and  domestic  foes, 
raking  together  for  posterity  the  mud-heap  of  disparage- 
ment and  misrepresentation.       Mann  wrote  to  Horry 
Walpole  making  merry  over  the  iron  box,  containing 
10,000  sequins,  which  "  this  poor  vision  of  a  man  " 
kept  under  his  bed,  ready  instantly  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Great  Adventure.     He  did  visit  London  in  disguise  more 
than  once,  and  had  a  soldier's  look   at  the  Tower. 
What  if  he  had  been  caught,  then,  at  Culloden,  or  in 
|   one  of  his  hiding-places?    Mr.  Hadden  says  that  "  one 
more  victim  would  have  been  sent  to  the  shambles  of 
Tower  Hill   or  Kcnnington  Common  ".       If   so,  the 
;   Stuarts  would  have  been  back  in  a  fortnight.  Charles 
doubtless  passed  under  the  banqueting-room  and  its 
1   dread  window  at  Whitehall.    What  if  he  had  fallen  at 
Culloden?    Then  indeed  the  ancien  regime  would  have 
gone  out  in  glory,  the  "  auld  sang  "  would  have  come 
,   to  an  end  in  the  exquisite  cadence  of  a  "  dying  fall  ", 
!   but  we  should  have  lost  all  the  poetry  of  those  months 
,   when  the  heir  of  three  kingdoms  was  hunted  like  a 
I   partridge  in  the  mountains.     A  year  or  two  ago  there 
was  living  near  Fort  Augustus  a  highlander  who  had 
known  one  of  the  "  Seven   Men  of  Glenmoriston  ". 
There  must  be  one  or  two  nonagenarians  still  alive  who 
in  childhood  have  spoken  to  someone  who  remembered 
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Culloden.  Cardinal  York,  w  ho  by  embracing  the  eccle- 
siastical iife  broke  with  Charles  and  practically  made 
a  restoration  impossible,  died  at  Rome  13  July  1807, 
the  last  descendant,  in  direct  male  succession,  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  lies  with  his  father  and  brother  in 
the  crypt  of  S.  Peter's.  They  are  styled  there 
Jacobus  III.,  Carolus  III.  and  Henricus  IX.,  but  the 
Canova  monument  in  the  church  above  is  inscribed  : 
"  Karolus  Edvardus  et  Henricus,  filii  Jacobi  III., 
regis:  stirpis  Stuardias  postremi  ".  Henry  had  taken 
the  kingly  title,  but  it  was  "  voluntate  Dei,  non  desi- 
deriis  hominum ".  He  had  dearly  loved  his  more 
daring,  brilliant  brother.  "  Poor  Hary  ",  once  cried 
Charles  (who  could  fight  and  march  and  starve,  but 
could  not  spell);  "few  brothers  love  as  we  do." 
Voltaire  speaks  in  his  "  Histoire  Generale  "  of  "  cette 
suite  continuelle  de  malheurs  qui  a  persecute  la  maison 
de  Stuart  pendant  de  trois-cent  annees  ".  Of  Charles 
he  says  :  "  We  have  seen  him,  in  vain  uniting  the 
virtues  of  his  fathers  and  the  courage  of  the  royal 
Sobieski,  execute  the  most  incredible  exploits  and 
endure  the  most  inconceivable  misfortunes  ".  Mean- 
while his  Scottish  land  has  become  rich  and  Radical,  her 
streams  and  forests  are  let  to  tallow-kings,  and  her 
chieftains  go  on  the  music-hall  stage  or  dawdle  by  the 
Riviera.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


THE   STORY  OF  LOUIE. 
"  The  Story  of  Louie."     By  Oliver  Onions.     London : 
Seeker.    1913.  6s. 

THE  fact  that  several  of  our  leading  novelists  have 
written  or  are  writing  novels  in  three  parts  might 
give  us  pause  to  consider  whether  the  modern  novelist 
is  covering  a  bigger  canvas  than  his  predecessors  or  is 
going  further  into  detail,  or  whether  we  are  only  getting 
fewer  words  for  six  shillings  than  our  fathers  for  a 
guinea  and  a  half;  but  such  a  problem  may  well  be 
left  for  the  time  when  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Beresford,  and  others  have  finished  their  respective  tri- 
logies. Mr.  Oliver  Onions,  we  think,  has  returned  a 
full  card  first,  and  we  may  judge  his  play  on  its  own 
merits  before  there  is  any  need  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  his  competitors.  "The  Story  of  Louie",  we 
assume,  contains  the  last  we  shall  hear  of  the  life  of 
James  Jeffries  and  his  queer  circle — and  we  are  sorry 
to  think  so  ;  for  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Onions  has  shown 
us  real  things  in  a  triptych  crowded  with  sordid  detail. 

Louie  Causton  was  a  mere  shadow  in  the  first  book, 
"  In  Accordance  with  the  Evidence",  which  told  how 
Jeffries  deliberately  murdered  Archie  Merridew  in  order 
to  prevent  him — a  wastrel  and  diseased — from  marry- 
ing Evie  Soames,  whom  Jeffries  himself  loved.  In 
"  The  Debit  Account  "  we  learned  that  Louie  through- 
out was  in  love  with  the  murderer  ;  and  now  in  this 
book  we  have  the  full  story  of  her  career.  We  may 
say  at  once  that  it  is.  not  necessary  to  have  read  either 
of  the  preceding  volumes  to  enjoy  this  one  to  the  full ; 
it  is,  we  think,  longer  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  and 
possesses  some  qualities  absent  in  both.  Louie,  indeed, 
is  a  more  romantic  figure  than  the  wilful,  powerful 
Jeffries  or  the  weak  Evie.  She  was,  we  discover,  the 
offspring  of  a  liaison  between  a  professional  boxer, 
turned  artist's  model,  and  a  daughter  of  the  aristocracy  ; 
her  parents,  forced  into  marriage,  forced  themselves 
apart,  and  both  married  again.  Louie  at  first  knows 
only  her  stepfather,  a  kindly  but  spendthrift  captain, 
who,  when  hard  pressed  by  creditors,  temporarily  im- 
pounds her  allowance,  and  after  a  lucky  day — of  bor- 
rowing, apparently — sends  her  not  only  the  delayed 
allowance  but  a  generous  interest  upon  it.  She  spends 
her  youth  in  a  horticultural  college,  for  the  entire  de- 
scription of  which  and  of  its  inhabitants  we  thank  Mr. 
Onions  heartily  ;  in  all  his  work,  brilliant  as  much  of  it 
is,  we  know  nothing  so  convincing,  so  humane,  or  so 
humorous.  While  at  this  college  however  Louie  meets 
passion  and  succumbs  to  it,  knowing,  even  at  its  cul- 
mination, that  Roy  is  to  her  only  the  man  of  the 
moment.  We  swing  back  once  more  to  the  Business 
School   in   Holborn,   with   Miss   Levey,    Miss  Kitty 
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Windus,  and  the  dreadfully  facetious  but  real  Mr. 
Madsie  ;  and  here  Louie  falls  under  the  queer  spell  of 
the  queer  James  Jeffries. 

There  is  no  space  to  condense — even  were  there 
excuse  for  doing  so — her  many  adventures  in  London  : 
how  her  son  was  born  in  a  quiet  home  for  people  in  her 
position;  how  she  became  more  and  more  intrigued  by 
the  character  of  Jeffries  ;  how  she  found  her  real  father 
— the  boxer  and  model  now  become  a  publican,  a 
character  that  reminds  us  of  Meredith's  best  ;  how  she 
fell  in  and  out  with  Jeffries,  Kitty  Windus,  Evie 
Soames,  Roy  again,  Hilly  the  painter  to  whom  she  sat, 
and  Sir  Julius  I'epper,  the  head  of  the  "  Consolidation" 
in  which  Jeffries  had  become  a  partner.  The  triumph 
of  the  book  lies  in  Mr.  Onions'  successful  achievement 
of  the  climax,  a  walk  in  the  rain  through  London, 
during  which  Louie  asks  Jeffries  point-blank  :  "  You 
did  kill  that  boy,  didn't  you?"  and  her  subsequent 
realisation  thai  she  loves  him  through  and  through. 
The  story  cannot  but  end  tragically,  but  we  find  no 
melodrama  until  the  last  page.  It  is  a  pity,  but  given 
the  premises  we  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Onions  could  have 
ended  otherwise  ;  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  tale  grew 
under  his  hand.  The  book  is  very  closely  written  and 
is  full  of  graphic  touches  which'  betray  a  keen  and 
sympathetic  observer  of  human  life. 


MR.   BRYCE'S  SECOND  THOUGHTS. 
"University  and  Historical   Addresses."    By  James 
Bryce.    London  :  Maemillan.    1913.    8s.  6d.  net. 

V/I  R.  BRYCE  has  probably  been  the  most  popular 
representative  this  country  has  ever  sent  to  the 
United  States;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire 
how  far  that  popularity  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country  he  represented.  This  volume  partlv,  we 
might  say  to  a  large  extent,  explains  this  popularity, 
lo  have  travelled  up  and  down  America  and  delivered 
such  addresses  as  these  in  a  score  of  important  places 
and  before  representative  audiences  is  alone  enough  to 
make  a  man  popular  in  the  United  States,  where  lec- 
tures in  general  are  a  form  of  entertainment  much  more 
appreciated  than  it  is  here.  We  have  often  seen 
American  Ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  S.  James  de- 
livering addresses  here  to  mutual  improvement 
societies,  but  until  the  days  of  Mr.  Bryce  our  own 
envoys  who  have  been  diplomats  by  profession  have 
not  followed  this  example.  It  would  not  appear  that 
on  either  side  of  the  water  the  actual  influence  of  the 
envoy  has  been  in  the  least  advanced  by  his  fluency  of 
agreeable  language.  Neither  side  is  likely  to  gain  any- 
thing from  a  bargaining  point  of  view,  though  it  is  of 
course  better  our  representative  should  be  popular  if  he 
can.  "Old  man  Bryce  is  all  right"  one  American 
working  man  was  heard  to  remark  to  another,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  he  always  got  full  diplomatic  value 
out  of  his  popularity. 

Mr.  Bryce  ought  to  have  been  popular  in  the  United 
States,  for  no  writer  of  repute  has  more  consistently 
flattered  them,  their  people  and  their  institutions.  This 
is  quite  excusable  in  a  diplomat  so  long  as  he  gets 
full  value  for  his  flattery ;  for  in  no  countrv  is  flatterv 
more  avidly  swallowed  than  there.  To'  use  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  expression  about  royalties,  it  may  safely 
be  "laid  on  with  a  trowel".  But  in  this  book  the 
author  is  less  continually  eulogistic  than  in  the  much 
more  pretentious  work  which  insured  him  so  warm  a 
welcome  at  Washington.  It  may  not  contain  much 
that  is  original,  but  it  does  contain  good  advice 
and  shrewd  comment  admirably  put,  and  much  of  it 
might  be  no  less  usefully  accepted  in  England  than  in 
America. 

However  severely  we  may  criticise  Mr.  Bryce  as  a 
politician  or  diplomat,  he  remains  a  man  of  the  world  of 
singularly  wide  culture  and  knowledge,  who  has  known 
everyone  worth  knowing  and  been  everywhere  worth 
going  to,  and  has  built  up  the  superstructure  of  his 
knowledge  on  a  sound  foundation  of  Aristotle  and 
Thucydides.      A  great  part  of  these  addresses  were 


delivered  at  universities,  and  a  good  deal  more  than 
half  of  them  deal  with  the  functions  of  universities  in 
a  democratic  State. 

There  is  little  to  criticise  adversely  in  the  views  he 
puts  forward.  In  one  eloquent  passage  Mr.  Bryce 
points  out  that  "in  a  question  requiring  wide  know- 
ledge or  serious  and  independent  thought  he  who  is 
in  a  minority  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  right  as  he  who 
is  in  a  majority  .  .  .  obey  the  majority  while  they  are 
a  majority,  but  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
because  they  are  the  majority  they  arc  right  ". 
This  is  indeed  rare  and  refreshing  fruit  for  a  man  to 
pluck  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  who  has  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  bitter  party  politician  !  But 
it  lias  clearly  ripened  and  been  brought  to  perfection 
during  a  brief  period  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  several  years'  experience  of  American 
politicians. 

Mr.  Bryce  is  better  known  and  appreciated  as  a  jurist 
than  as  a  scholar,  and  we  have  rarely  read  a  better 
exposition  of  the  claims  of  the  English  Common  Law 
than  is  contained  in  his  address  lo  the  American  Bar 
Association.      "  The  rules  which  govern  the  relations 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  .  .  .  are  the  offspring  of  custom, 
and  custom  is  the  child  of  the  people.    Thus,  not  only 
the  constructive  intellect  of  the  educated  and  professional 
class,  but  the  half-conscious  thought  and  sentiment  of 
the  average  man  go  to  the  making  and  moulding  of  the 
law.     It  is  the  outcome  of  what  the  Germans  call  the 
"  legal  mind  of  the  nation  ".    This  is  a  commonplace 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  very  often  forgotten;  so  often  that 
to  many  people  it  will  read  like  an  original  remark. 
It  is  certainly  forgotten  again  and  again  by  the  aspiring 
politician  who  wants  to  force  new  laws,  not  having 
the  sanction  of  popular  opinion,  down  the  throats  of  the 
people.    Mr.  Bryce  may  be  better  known  as  a  theoreti- 
cal lawyer,  but  he  is  also  a  sound  scholar  and  has  never 
lost  his  taste  for  the  classics.    To  his  credit  he  has 
never  attempted  to  fall  in  with  the  modern  scientific 
school  in   their  attempt  to  exclude  the  Humanities 
from  the  general  educational  curriculum  of  the  rising 
generation.    It  is  refreshing  to  find  him  warning  his 
audiences  on  several  occasions  against  the  prevalent 
tendency  to  despise  Greek  and  Latin.    The  address  on 
the  "  Study  of  Ancient  Literature  "  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  book,  and  its  pleading  might  well  be  repeated  in 
some  circles  here,  even  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    "  Is 
it  not  worth  while  to  have  in  the  background  of  one's 
mind  the  vision  of  a  far-off  romantic  world  to  which 
we  can  turn  back  in  thought  and  feel  refreshed  as  it 
refreshes  us  to  descry,  beyond  the  busy  streets  of  a 
city,  the  blue  peak  of  a  distant  mountain  range?  " 
Here  speaks  the  mountaineer  as  well  as  the  student, 
and  it  is  in  this  somewhat  pensive  and  conservative 
atmosphere  that  we  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Bryce  rather 
than  in  some  others  in  which  he  has  more  frequently 
lived.    It   is  clear  that  varied  experience  and  long 
reflexion  are  bringing  him  back  to  his  early  loves  and 
that  his  second  thoughts  are  his  best. 


TOWN   LIFE   UNDER  THE   ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

"The  Municipalities  of  the  Boman  Empire."  By 
James  S.  Beid.  Cambridge :  At  the  University 
Press.    1913.    12s.  net. 

PROFESSOR  REID  has  set  himself,  in  the  lectures 
here  reprinted,  to  accomplish  a  truly  herculean 
labour — how  vast  an  undertaking  only  the  specialist 
knows — but  one  which  it  was  necessary  to  face  if  the 
study  of  Roman  institutions  was  to  be  made  fruitful — 
nay,  even  possible — for  those  to  whom  the  sources  of 
archaeological  and  epigraphical  evidence  are  perforce 
inaccessible.  To  the  average  mind,  as  the  author  puts 
it,  "  the  residuary  impression  of  the  ancient  world  left 
by  a  classical  education  comprises  commonly  the  idea 
that  the  Romans  ran,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  political 
steam-roller  over  the  ancient  world  ".  Nothing  could 
be  more  untrue,  at  least  of  the  builders  and  sustainers 
of  the  fabric  of  Empire  in  its  earlier  and  better  days. 
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So  far  from  being  consumed  by  a  "  passion  for  grind- 
ing uniformity  ",  they  were,  as  Professor  Reid  justly 
savs,  "  political  opportunists  to  a  degree  unsurpassed 
in'history  ".  By  no  other  means  than  those  afforded 
bv  the  extreme  pliability  of  their  institutions  could  they 
have  guided  the  Graeco-Roman  world  from  the  regime 
ot  the  city-state  to  that  of  the  all-embracing  territorial 
empire  with  so  little  friction  and  loss  of  energy  ;  and 
history  can  furnish  no  parallel  to  their  frank  accept- 
ance of  a  distinct,  though  kindred,  type  of  civilisation 
as  that  most  fitted  for  the  easternmost  half  of  their 
dominions. 

The  subject  is  one  of  those  of  which  archaeo- 
logy has  more  to  tell  us  than  we  could  ever  have  learned 
from  literature.  Something  of  the  intense  civic  pride 
and  local  jealousies  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
we  may  gather  from  the  polished  but  arid  declamations 
of  travelling  lecturers  such  as  Aristides  and  Dion 
Chrysostom — still  more  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
an  Imperial  Commissioner  in  dealing  with  these  com- 
munities from  the  correspondence  of  Pliny  with  Trajan  ; 
and  the  law-books  supply  the  answer  to  most — though 
by  no  means  all — of  the  questions  w  hich  may  be  asked 
with  regard  to  their  constitutional  status  ;  but  it  is  such 
excavations  as  those  of  Pompeii,  Timgad  and  Silchester 
and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  inscriptions  garnered  in  the 
"  Corpus  "  which  give  life  and  colour  to  the  picture. 

Most  of  those  who  read  are  familiar  with  Mommsen's 
defiant  paradox — "  if  an  angel  of  the  Lord  were  to 
strike  the  balance  whether  the  domain  ruled  by  Severus 
Antoninus  was  governed  with  the  greater  intelligence 
and  the  greater  humanity  at  that  time  or  in  the  present 
day,  whether  civilisation  and  national  prosperity 
generally  have  since  that  time  advanced  or  retro- 
graded, it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  decision  would 
prove  in  favour  of  the  present  ".  To  strike  such  a 
balance  would  indeed  transcend  the  powers  of  common 
humanity ;  but  whatever  degree  of  truth  may  belong 
to  Mommsen's  statement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  beneath 
the  sheltering  arm  of  Rome  there  was  room  for  the 
free  growth  of  some  thousands  of  communities  which, 
unlike  modern  municipalities,  retained  something  of 
the  dignity  of  sovereign  States  and  all  of  that  "  passion 
for  nobility  in  all  the  instruments  and  appurtenances 
of  public  and  common  life,  which  gave  to  insignificant 
towns  buildings  and  adornments  which  would  now,  if 
perfect,  enable  them  to  rival  in  interest  many  of  the 
most  considerable  modern  capitals  ".  Not  one  of  the 
richer  provinces  of  the  West  but  can  boast  of  its  amphi- 
theatres, which,  in  size  at  least,  come  within  measurable 
distance  of  comparison  with  the  Colosseum  itself — such, 
for  example,  as  that  of  Thvsdrus,  now  the  insignificant 
site  of  El-Djemm  in  Tunis,  but  once  a  city  of  100,000 
inhabitants,  with  water  laid  on  lo  every  house.  What 
is  the  secret  of  these  remarkable  achievements?  The 
amenities  of  the  intensely  socialised  life  of  the  ancient 
community  demanded  as  Professor  Reid  points  out, 
"an  expenditure  far  beyond  the  regular  and  ordinary 
revenues  ol  the  town  ;  the  devotion  of  private  wealth 
to  public  purposes  became  therefore  a  rule  of  life, 
enforced  by  ancestral  habit  and  a  dominant  public 
opinion  ".  Professor  Reid  does  well  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  it  was  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  millionaire 
to  whom  the  great  majority  of  the  municipalities  owed 
their  adornments.  Liberal  and  even  lavish  as  Hadrian 
was — and  his  tour  of  the  Empire  must  have  brought 
a  shower  of  benefits  upon  the  cities  which  he  visited — 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  communities 
can  have  participated  directly  in  his  favour.  Herodes 
Atticus,  the  most  princely  of  the  private  benefactors 
of  whom  our  records  speak,  left  but  few  of  the  famous 
cities  of  ancient  Greece  unendowed  by  his  bounty  ;  the 
visitors  to  the  Olympian  festival  blessed  him  for  the 
aqueduct  which  gave  them  pure  water,  the  health- 
seekers  at  Thermopylae  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  his 
new  Kurhaus.  But  the  obscurer  towns,  far  from  the 
great  highways  along  which  the  fertilising  streams  of 
commerce  passed,  could  not  hope  for  notice  at  the 
hands  of  such  as  Herodes  ;  they  depended  upon  their 
haute  bourgeoisie,  and  these  were  quite  as  lavish 
in  proportion  to  their  means  as  the  millionaires  who 


sought  fame  by  gifts  to  historic  cities.  In  return  for 
ihis  constant  outpouring  of  its  wealth  the  haute  bour- 
geoisie was  rewarded  with  cheap  but  coveted  dis- 
tinctions in  life,  and  honorary  inscriptions  and  statues 
after  death — the  latter,  in  fact,  became  so  numerous 
that  traffic  was  obstructed,  and  in  course  of  time 
many  were  provided  with  new  heads  ! 

The  pace,  unfortunately,  was  too  hot  to  last.  There 
came  a  time  when  the  golden  eggs  ceased  to  be  laid, 
but  the  craving  of  the  populace  for  the  counterpart 
of  the  panem  et  circenses  of  the  capital  was  not  so 
easily  stilled.  Then  came  municipal  bankruptcy,  fol- 
lowed by  the  advent  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner. 
The  order  which  had  been  formed  by  the  office-holding 
families  found  itself  in  the  grip  of  an  omnipotent 
bureaucracy  which  made  it  responsible  for  the  regular 
discharge  of  fiscal  liabilities.  The  old  exchange  of 
amenities  between  class  and  class  was  soon  at  an  end  ; 
and  when  the  ghastly  welter  of  anarchy  and  barbarian 
inroads  which  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  third  century 
was  at  an  end  the  peace  of  Diocletian  and  Con- 
stantine  brought  in  its  train  a  reorganisation  very 
different  from  that  whereby  Augustus  had  "  relieved 
the  sickness  of  the  world  ".  The  intolerable  pressure 
of  taxation  ground  the  life  out  of  the  municipal  system, 
and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  efforts  of 
Theodoric  to  save  the  remnants  of  city  government  met 
with  any  success.  The  glorious  efflorescence  of  town 
lite  in  Mediaeval  Italy  was  due  to  a  fresh  outburst  of 
the  elan  vital,  the  unspent  energy  of  a  new  race. 

RUSSIA    TO-DAY   AND  TO-MORROW. 

"Changing  Russia."    By  Stephen  Graham.  London: 
Lane.    1913.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Home  Life  in  Russia."    By  Angelo  S.  Rappoport. 
London  :  Methuen.    1913.    10s.  6d.  net. 

T^AULT  has  been  found  with  Mr.  Graham  for 
J-  attempting  too  hasty  a  generalisation  from  an 
inadequate  and  one-sided  knowledge  of  Russian  affairs, 
but  from  an  experience  begun  nearly  twenty  years 
before  Mr.  Graham's  first  vagabond  voyage,  and  con- 
cerned with  a  wider  range  of  the  country's  interests, 
one  is  able  to  corroborate  the  soundness  of  his  views. 
The  author's  grief  is  that  industrialism,  the  growth  of 
manufacture,  is  killing  the  Russian's  faith  and  souring 
and  spoiling  his  kindly  nature.  He  would  probably 
like  to  see  Russia  maintained  as  a  great  agricultural 
reservation,  in  which  might  continue  to  be  cultivated 
the  ancient  virtues  of  pastoral  humanity,  kindness, 
simplicity,  hospitality,  and  trust  in  the  Divine.  Mr. 
Graham  seems  indeed  to  expect  that  something  of  the 
kind  may  be  attempted  ;  he  hopes  that  the  Tsar  and 
his  advisers  "  will  not  make  any  more  commercial  con- 
cessions when  once  the  present  pecuniary  needs  are 
satisfied  ".  But  can  he,  to  justify  his  hope,  remember 
when  the  pecuniary  needs  of  an  expanding  nation  ever 
were  satisfied? 

The  apologists  of  democracy  seem  to  consider  the 
championing  of  industrialism  as  a  part  of  their  duty, 
and  the  picture  the  author  draws  of  the  unlovely  change 
that  overtakes  the  Russian  peasant  when  he  is  lured 
into  the  towns  is  not  at  all  to  their  fancy.  But  it  is  a  true 
one  ;  and  the  same  thing,  with  the  same  sad  results, 
may  be  seen  beginning  to  happen  to-day  in  India. 
"  Every  peasant  brought  into  a  factory  or  a  mine  or 
a  railway  ",  says  Mr.  Graham,  "  is  one  man  sub- 
tracted from  the  forces  of  the  Tsar,  and  one  added 
to  the  social  revolutionary  party."  That  may  seem 
strange  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  condition 
of  modern  slavery,  and  who  measure  the  welfare  of 
a  nation  by  its  factories  and  mines,  but  it  is  no  more 
than  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  There  are  few  happier 
or  pleasanter  people  in  the  world  than  the  Russian 
agriculturists  ;  there  are  few  more  unpleasant  and  dis- 
contented creatures  than  the  same  people  after  a  year 
of  industrial  servitude.  It  is  not  only  the  change  in 
conditions  that  works  the  mischief,  but  the  change 
in  centuries.    You  cannot  be  transported  across  five 
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centuries  in  as  many  months  without  a  serious  lesion 
in  character.  Russia  of  1  he  fields  is  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  urban  Russia  is  in  the  twentieth.  It  requires 
a  generation  at  least  to  bridge  the  gap  safely. 

Mr.  Graham  sees  the  danger  in  its  true  colours. 
"  Russian  workmen  combine  more  readily  than 
English,  have  less  care  of  their  skins,  less  regard  for 
consequences.  .  .  .  Once  they  gain  a  numerical 
superiority  they  will  carry  all  before  them,  and  perhaps 
•drown  the  throne  in  blood.  There  is  a  lust  for  blood 
in  Russia  that  must  make  all  Europe  stand  aghast 
when  it  finds  expression."  There  is,  in  that  forecast 
of  his,  a  larger  discrimination  than  meets  the  eye  of 
the  ordinary  observer  ;  but  he  exhibits  elsewhere  an  even 
more  acute  perception  of  the  influences  at  work.  The 
last  fright  that  Russia  received  was  dealt  by  her 
Intelligentia,  the  theoretical  revolutionaries,  who  could 
die  beautifully  or  stupidly,  as  one  regarded  it,  for  art 
idea.  "  When  next  there  is  an  outbreak  against  the 
Tsardom,  it  will  wear  a  different  complexion.  In- 
tellectualism  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  passions 
of  the  mob  will  guide  all  as  far  as  there  can  be 
guidance.  .  .  .  When  next  they  get  a-going  not  even 
the  soldiery  will  stop  them." 

And  the  Church,  as  Mr.  Graham  sees,  is  not  likely 
to  be  of  much  assistance,  for  the  Church,  abandoning 
its  attitude  of  infallible  command,  is  arraying  itself 
in  the  guise  of  a  political  counsellor.  It  is  seeking 
to  influence  the  Duma,  and  instead  of  demanding  the 
obedience  of  the  peasant  is  asking  for  his  vote.  Russia 
rests  on  the  right  of  autocracy  and  the  privilege  of 
submission,  and  the  problem  of  conveying  a  house 
whole  from  one  set  of  foundations  to  another  is  simple 
compared  with  a  similar  shift  in  national  conscious- 
ness. Those  ignorant  of  Russia  should  trust  Mr. 
Graham  in  preference  to  his  critics.  He  knows  and 
has  seen  more  than  most  of  them.  Also,  he  has  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Rappoport's  book  might  very  well  be  treated 
by  the  student  as  a  commentary  on  Mr.  Graham's 
theories,  though  not  intended  to  have  anything  to  say 
to  them.  It  is  a  curious  volume,  extraordinarily 
packed  with  unlikely  information,  much  of  which  may 
seem  incredible  to  those  ignorant  of  the  queer  per- 
sonality of  the  Russian  peasant.  "  When  the  first- 
born child  is  a  girl,  the  friends  of  the  family  seize 
the  father  the  day  after  the  child's  birth  and  throw 
him  down  and  beat  him."  No  true  Russian  would 
regard  such  an  action  as  irrational,  or  would  see  any- 
thing strange  in  the  widows  and  young  girls  of  a 
village,  dressed  in  their  chemises,  driving  a  plough 
round  a  village  during  an  epidemic  to  avert  infection, 
or  in  digging  up  drunkards  from  the  graves  in  a  dry 
season  to  produce  rain.  It  is  necessary  to  regard  such 
expedients  with  a  simple  and  open  mind  if  one  is  to 
understand  the  Russian  character  and  its  possible 
developments. 

Mr.  Rappoport  is  not  intentionally  didactic  ;  he  pours 
forth  his  information  without  much  concern  for  its 
immediate  relevance,  but  since  its  relevance  is  not 
immediate  but  must  be  taken  in  its  relation  to  the 
entire  people,  its  effectiveness  is  not  impaired,  and  the 
plainness  of  his  narration  makes  it  entertaining.  Some 
of  the  customs  he  describes  have  not  quite  the  wide 
observance  he  supposed,  but  nothing  that  he  relates 
can  be  regarded  as  entirely  unfounded. 


THE    REFERENDUM    IN  AMERICA. 

"  The  Referendum  among  the  English."  By  Samuel 
Robertson  Honey.  London :  Macmillan.  1912. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Documents  on  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall." 
By  Charles  A.  Beard  and  Birl  E.  Shultz.    London  : 
Macmillan.    1912.   8s.  6d.  net. 
'T'HESE  two  books,    though   they  both    deal  with 
*•      the  same  subject — namely,  the  operation  of  the 
Referendum  in  the  United  States  of   America — differ 
widely  from  each  other  in  character,  and  in  the  detail  ' 


with  which  the  subject  is  discussed.  The  former  con- 
tains less  than  two  hundred  pages,  and  does  not  purport 
to  provide  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  working  of  the 
Referendum  in  the  various  States  of  America,  nor  of  all 
the  rules  under  which  this  constitutional  measure  is 
carried  out.  It  claims  to  be  no  more  than  an  outline, 
written  in  no  party  spirit,  of  the  working  of  the  Re- 
ferendum in  America,  with  such  observations  thereon 
as  have  occurred  to  one  who  has  had  actual  experience 
of  this  working.  The  author,  Mr.  Honey,  is  by  birth 
an  Englishman,  whose  active  life  since  the  age  of 
eighteen  has  been  passed  as  a  barrister  in  the  West, 
and  he  is  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  to  inform  English- 
men on  the  topic  in  which  a  very  large  number  of  them 
cannot  fail  to  be  profoundly  interested  at  the  present 
time.  That  there  is  room  for  such  information  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Bill  it  was  declared  by  one 
speaker  that  the  Referendum  did  not  exist  in  America, 
win  icas  in  truth  it  is  to  be  found  in  one  form  or  another 
in  forty-seven  out  of  the  forty-eight  States  of  America 
— and,  as  Mr.  Honey  shows,  not  a  year  passes  without 
it  being  put  into  practice. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  showing  that 
so  far  from  being  a  foreign  importation,  the  Referen- 
dum is  essentially  an  English  product,  and,  inasmuch 
as  its  foreign  origin  is  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
Referendum  most  commonly  urged  by  its  opponents,  it 
is  instructive  to  examine  what  Mr.  Honey  has  to  say 
mi  this  point.  He  outlines  the  early  history  of  the 
thirteen  English-speaking  colonies  which  in  1776  occu- 
pied that  part  of  North  America  which  is  bounded  by 
Canada,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  the  Atlantic,  and  of 
these  he  deals  in  some  detail  with  four — Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island — 
which  are  best  fitted  to  illustrate  his  point,  having  in 
them  at  that  time  no  influences  save  those  which  were 
of  purely  English  origin. 

On  4  July  1776  these  thirteen  colonies  declared  their 
independence  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  there- 
after each  of  them,  assuming  sovereign  powers  as  in- 
dependent States,  framed  its  own  written  Constitution. 
Immediately  after  the  colonists  had  thus  cut  them- 
selves adrift  from  the  power  of  the  Royal  Veto,  they  ' 
realised  that  some  substitute  for  it  must  at  once  be 
found  in  order  to  establish  a  proper  balance  in  their 
Constitutions.  The  functions  of  the  Sovereign  having 
been  transferred  to  the  people,  these  colonists,  with 
nothing  but  English  traditions  and  training  behind 
them,  perceived  that  it  was  there  too  that  a  veto  power 
should  be  placed,  and  thus  it  was  that  there  came  into 
existence  the  Referendum,  or  submission  to  the  people. 

The  analogy  between  the  circumstances  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Referendum  in  America  and  those  which 
face  the  people  of  this  country  to-day  is  immediately 
apparent.  By  the  Parliament  Act  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment have  abolished  the  veto  power  hitherto  exercised 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  substitute  they  offer  is 
Single  Chamber  Government,  affording  no  safeguard 
against  the  complete  usurpation  of  power  by  a  body 
which  may  long  since  have  ceased  to  represent  the . 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  electors  in  the  country.  The 
Referendum  is  a  simple  and  sure  device  for  ascertain- 
ing whether  those  who  claim  the  authority  of  the 
majority  are  really  representing  a  majority  or  only  a  1 
minority. 

Two  other  of  the  main  objections  frequently  urged 
by  opponents  to  the  Referendum  are  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Honev — first  the  cost,  which,  as  he  shows  by  statis- 
tics, is  by  no  means  the  serious  consideration  which  it  is 
often  represented  to  be,  and,  secondly,  the  statement 
sometimes  put  forward  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Referendum  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  involve 
the  employment  of  the  Initiative.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
connexion  between  the  two.  The  Initiative  is  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  a  certain  proportion  of  voters 
can,  by  submitting  a  signed  petition  to  the  Legis-  : 
lature,  propose  a  Bill  and  get  it  put  before  the  • 
people  by  means  of  the  Referendum.  The  best 
proof  that  it  does  not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand 
with    the    Referendum    is    that    whereas    the  latter, 
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as  has  been  said,  is  almost  universally  employed  in  the 
States  of  America,  the  Initiative  is  found  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  only  seven  States.    In  two,  Georgia  and  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  once  existed,  it  was  never  used  and  has  1 
since  been  abolished,  and  in  one  State  only  is  it  more  j 
than  what  is  aptly  termed  "an  inoperative  curiosity  ".  I 
The   second   book,   "  Documents  on  the  Initiative,  j 
Referendum    and    Recall  ",    contains    a    much    more  I 
detailed  survey  of  the  matters  with  which   it  deals,  j 
It  is  written  more  as  a  reference  or  textbook  for  Ameri-  1 
cans  than  as  an  outline  of  the  subjects  for  the  informa-  ' 
tion  of  the  people  in  this  country,  and  as  such  it  is  ; 
perhaps  of  less  interest  to  the   majority   of  English 
readers,  though  invaluable  to  one  who  wishes  to  obtain 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  these  subjects.    The  bulk 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  survey  in  detail  of  the  laws 
now  existing  or  proposed  in  respect  of  these  measures  j 
•in  each  separate  State.    There  follows  a  report  of  some  ' 
half-dozen  cases  containing  judicial  decisions  and  dicta 
dealing  with  the  matters  under  discussion,  but  most 
interesting,  probably,  to  an  Englishman  is  the  introduc-  [ 
vorv  note  written  by  Mr.  Beard.      In  dealing  therein 
with  the  Referendum,  Mr.  Beard  concedes  that  if  it 
were  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  this  principle  was, 
as  is  frequently  urged,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  re- 
presentative government,  it  should  be   regarded  with 
grave  suspicion.      But  in  truth  such  suspicion  is  not 
justified  by  the  results  in  America  :  there  is  no  such 
destruction,  nor  is  there  any  indication,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  that  such  a  menace  is  likely.    The  represen- 
tative character  of  the  Government  still  remains  un- 
changed ;  the  people  have  simply  reserved  to  themselves 
a  larger  share  of  legislative  power,  but  they  have  not 
overthrown  the  republican  form  of  the  Government  or 
substituted  another  in  its  place.     Some  of  the  abuses 
attendant  on  the  Initiative  are  also  exposed.  "Wher- 
ever", says  Mr.  Beard,  "the  Initiative  is  in  force  a 
new  trade,  that  of  getting  signatures,  develops. "    "  At 
all  times  these  '  signature-getters  '  are  busy,  and  they 
are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State  soliciting 
signatures  at  five  or  ten  cents  a  name.     This  new  pro- 
fession has  its  recognised  experts,  and  not  infrequently 
one   group   of   canvassers    will    return  disheartened, 
having    absolutely    failed    in    pushing    a  particular 
measure,  only  to  have  another  group  go  out  and  return 
with  all  the  signatures  which  the  law  requires."  In 
view  of  these  revelations,  the  remark  of  one  critic  that 
he  could  easily  get  ten  thousand  signatures  to  a  law- 
hanging  all  the  red-haired  men  in  Oregon  becomes  not 
incredible. 

Part  of  this  introductory  note  is  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Recall,  a  system  by  which  the  electors  may 
at  all  times  maintain  the  control  of  the  officers  who 
represent  them.  Mr.  Beard  attributes  its  origin  to  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  administrative  officials  akin  to  that 
distrust  of  Legislatures  which  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Referendum.  Owing  to  the 
problems  of  organisation,  the  difficulty  of  eliminating 
those  offices  which  are  purely  ministerial  in  their  func- 
tions, and  the  impossibility  of  discriminating  wisely 
among  candidates  for  a  large  number  of  offices,  Mr. 
Beard  considers  that  the  Recall  tends  in  practice  to 
abuse  and  inefficiency.  He  has  some  most  interesting 
remarks  on  the  application  of  the  Recall  to  the 
judiciary. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"The  Peal  Martyr  of  S.  Helena  »    By  T.  Duuda3  Pillans.    London  : 
Melrose.    1913.    5s.  net. 

There  is  really  nothing  left  to  say  about  Napoleon  in 
S.  Helena,  but  the  subject  in  itself  is  so  dramatic  that  tin  re 
will  always  be  people  left  trying  to  say  it.  Everyone  with 
any  historic  s?nse  or  judgment  has  long  ago  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  role  assigned  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  the  way 
he  played  it.  He  was  a  good  regimental  officer  with  strict 
views  on  discipline,  and  utterly  lacking  in  imagination. 
Therefore,  he  was  the  worst  man  for  his  job,  but  he  was  not 
intentionally  wicked  or  cruel.  This  was  all  made  clear  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Seaton  in  two  admirable  little  volumes, 
which  might  have  saved  Mr.  Pillans  the  trouble  of  writing 
ilns,  for  he  tells  us  nothing  new,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 


read  them.  It  is  slaying  the  slain  to  refute  Antomarchi 
and  O'Meara.  Lord  Rosebery  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Fisher  in 
his  admirable  chapter  in  the  "  Cambridge  Modern  History  " 
have  said  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  The  author  is  quite 
incapable  of  forming  a  just  judgment  on  Napoleon,  and  if 
he  were,  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  said  after  Mr.  Fisher's 
summing  up.  "  On  the  whole  he  bore  his  hours  of  trial  with 
a  certain  noble  courage,  cheering  his  despondent  and  irritable 
companions,  and  himself  setting  an  example  of  resolute 
work."  That  ignoble  attacks  were  made  on  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  is  true  enough,  but  history  has  long  ago  acquitted  him 
of  the  worst  charges.  We  are  all  sorry  for  him,  but  no 
advocate  can  make  him  into  a  gracious  or  sympathetic  figure. 

"  Sion  College  and  Library."  By  E.  H.  Pearce,  Canon  of  West- 
minster. Cambridge:  At  the  Univjrsity  Press.    1913.  9s.net. 

The  story  of  the  foundation  and  growth  of  Sion  College, 
formerly  situated  on  the  site  of  the  priory  of  Elsing  Spittle 
in  the  parish  of  CrippJegate,  and  now  a  stately  building  on 
the  Embankment,  is  told  with  much  interest  by  Canon 
Pearce.  The  College  had  its  origin  in  the  bequest  of  £3000 
by  one  Dr.  Thomas  White,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  on  1  March  1624.  Dr.  White  was  Vicar  of 
S.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  Prebendary  of  S.  Paul's, 
Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Windsor  Although  twice  married 
the  "great  pluralist"  was  childless,  and  so  in  his  old  age 
he  cast  about  as  to  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  his  wealth. 
Among  his  many  benefactions,  which  included  the  founda- 
tion of  "  Whyte's "  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Oxford,  and  the  Temple  Hospital  in  his  native  city  of 
Bristol,  was  this  of  Sion  College  in  London.  How  it  came 
by  its  name  is  unknown.  The  purpose  of  the  "  Corporaeon  " 
was  that  of  a  guild  of  the  clergy  of  the  City  of  London  to 
"  redress  many  inconveniences  not  prejudiciall  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction".  It  also  included  the 
foundation  of  an  almshouse  or  hos23ital  for  twenty  persons — 
"  tenne  men  and  tenne  women  ".  The  idea  of  a  library,  for 
which  with  its  100,000  volumes  Sion  College  is  now  chiefly 
famous,  did  not  originate  with  the  founder.  It  was  due  to 
one  Thomas  Wood,  Rector  of  S.  Michael,. Crooked  Lane,  who 
was  one  day  watching  with  John  Simson,  White's  executor, 
"  the  low  line  of  almsrooms  "  being  built,  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  chance  to  add  a  long  library  on  the  upper  storey 
of  the  almsrooms!  "  Simson,  we  are  told,  had  the  grace  to 
"take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk",  with  the  result 
that  the  library  was  built,  as  the  Charter  expresses  it,  at 
his  own  "great  costs".  In  after  years  it  was  fitting,  when 
the  Hall  was  adorned  with  stained  glass,  that  the  arms  t)f 
John  Simson  should  appear  in  honourable  prominence  as 
those  of  the  sscond  founder  of  the  College.  The  materials  at 
Canon  Pearce's  disposal  in  compiling  a  history  of  Sion 
College,  of  which  he  himself  is  a  Past-President,  were 
abundant,  and  these  he  has  assimilated  and  managed  with 
singular  skill  and  felicity.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  of 
fascinating  interest.  The  story  of  the  almspeople,  many  of 
whom  "misbehaved  themselves  very  grossly",  of  the  Past- 
Presidents,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  seventy-three  have  received 
roognition  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography",  of 
the  learned  men  who  have  held  the  office  of  librarian,  will  be 
read  with  delight,  while  the  whole  volume  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  those  who  care  for  Old  London  and  its  ways. 

"The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World."  Vol.  X.:  "Salvador, 
Santo  Domingo,  Nicaragua".  Vols.  XIII.  and  XIV.:  "Great 
Britain  and  Ireland".  Vol.  XX.  :  "  Denmark,  Scandinavia  ". 
London  :  Sweet  and  Maxwell.    1913.    42s.  net  each. 

The  editors  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  rapid  progress  which  they  are  making  with  this  very 
useful  work.  The  volumes  now  before  us  bring  the 
total  up  to  eighteen,  and  of  the  larger  nations  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  have  already  been 
dealt  with  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  two  volumes  on  British 
law  fills  a  large  gap,  a  gap,  however  not  particularly 
noticed  by  the  British  practitioner  who  will  naturally 
turn  for  his  information  on  companies,  bankruptcy,  and 
the  like  to  the  more  detailed  text-books  with  which  he 
is  already  familiar.  Sixteen  well-known  barristers  have 
been  engaged  in  compiling  a  careful,  though  necessarily  brief, 
summary  of  subjects,  every  one  of  which  can.  in  the  ordinary 
course,  claim  a  volume  to  itself.  The  case  references  are 
abundant  ;  the  chief  statutes  are  set  out  in  full  in  a  long 
appendix  ;  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  contributes  an 
interesting  introduction  on  the  historical  development  of  the 
law  merchant  and  of  our  system  of  law  reporting.  Mr. 
Thomas  Baty's  analysis  of  procedure  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  foreign  lawyer,  who  will,  however,  not  leave 
it  with  a  very  high  impression  of  the  value  of  a  British 
oath,  particularly  when  it  is  applied  to  an  affidavit.  Of 
the  other  two  volumes  the  more  important  is  that  which  deals 
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with  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  (translated  by  Air.  John 
Dormer),  where,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  system  in  this 
country,  the  procedure  is,  in  general,  in  writing,  and  the 
old  rule  survives  that  the  parties  are  not  competent  w  itnesses. 
Three  small  Spanish-American  States  complete  the  list,  and 
treatises  by  local  lawyers  have  been  carefully  translated  by 
Mr.  Wyndham  Bewes  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Cox  Sinclair. 

"Pastimes  in  Times  Past."    By  0.  Paul  Monckton.    London:  West 
Strand  Publishing  Co.    1913.    6s.  net. 

Mr.  Monckton  alike  in  his  travels  and  his  researches  at 
home  has  gathered  up  much  curious  information  about  the 
history  of  familial-  games,  such  as  bridge  and  golf,  billiards 
and  tennis.  How  many  of  the  ardent  votaries  of  chess  know 
anything  of  the  early  story  of  the  game  which  Mr.  Monckton 
attempts  to  tell  from  am  ieiit  documents  and  his  own  obs?r- 
vation  in  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  world?  The 
origin  of  pastimes  is  generally  obscure,  but  the  develop- 
ments are  more  easily  traced,  and  the  record  of  a 
favourite  game  cannot  fail  to  amuse  and  to  throw  a  certain 
amount  of  light  on  social  history.  It  is  often  the  Briton's 
boast  that  he  owes  much  to  his  sports  ;  that  victories  won 
on  the  battlefield  have  been  due  to  the  training  of  the  play- 
ground. Not  the  least  interesting  side  of  this  book  is  the 
frequent  reference  to  the  repressive  legislation  against  various 
forms  of  sport  which  took  the  men  away  from  the  more 
serious  side  of  affairs,  particularly  archery.  The  reproduc- 
tion in  facsimile  of  the  rare  pamphlet  "  Biritch  or  Russian 
Whist"  will  appeal  to  the  bridgi  -player,  and  golfers  will  be 
amused  by  the  picture  of  golf  in  the  Low  Countries  in  olden 
time. 

"Wild  Life"  for  July  (2s.  6d.)  is  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
The  editor  himself  deals  with  the  harvest  mouse  in  a  series 
of  dainty  little  pictures;  and,  though  this  is  the  feature 
of  the  number,  the  story  of  the  redbreasts  and  the  wag- 
tails going  halves  in  a  nest  is  singular  and  finely  photo- 
graphed. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

The    "Edinburgh"    article  on  the   Lloyd  George  land 
taxes  and  their  costly  futility  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
Notes  last  week  is  only  one  of  many  attractive  and  authorita- 
tive articles  in  the  new  quarterlies.  In  the  "  Edinburgh  "  Mr. 
J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency  tackles  the  Education  problem  and 
the  future  of  England  :  he  welcomes  the  "  impulse  of  educa- 
tional energy"  now  passing  through  England.       We  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  "the  business  of  education  is 
the  making  of  men".    The  time  has  come  when  the  educa- 
tional system  must  seriously  attempt  to  overtake  the  social 
problem,  and  he  urges  the  necessity  of  secondary  education 
along  sane  and  scientific  lines  if  the  child  is  to  receive  an 
"outfit  for  life".    All  education  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
year  onward  to  at  least  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  says,  must 
be  secondary  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  not 
higher  elementary  education.    A  student  of  the  German  and 
British  systems  of  National  Insurance  points  out  some  of  the 
dangers  to  national  character  which  may  follow  the  destruc- 
tion of  "voluntary  mutual  help",  and  the  evils  which  a 
too  sweeping  State  regulation  may  involve.    He  approves  of 
State  intervention  in  aid,  not  in  substitution,  of  voluntary 
effort.    "  Social  reform  ",  he  says,  "  is  a  task  for  statesmen, 
not  for  party  politicians.    It  must  cease  to  be  a  pawn  in 
the  game  of  catching  votes".    Messrs.  W.  C.  D.  and  CD. 
Whetham  discuss  the  rural  problem  :  they  note  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  social  structure  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  and  seek  some  system  that  shall  "re-estab- 
lish the  nice  balance  of  forces  which  requires  a  sound  class 
of  peasantry  with  a  proper  measure  of  economic  and  social 
security  and  independence".    The  writers  urge  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  encourage  the  building  of  cottages,  and 
that  a  necessary  preliminary  must  be  the  restoration  of  a 
feeling  of  security.    Mr.  A.  A.  Mitchell  writes  sceptically  as 
to  the  influence  of  trade  unions  on  wages,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Stanwood,  a  Protectionist  who  believes  the  time  has  come 
when  America  may  in  her  own  interests  make  a  move  towards 
easier  customs  conditions,  indicates  some  of  the  effects  which, 
in  his  opinion,,  the  coming  American  tariff  will  have  on 
trade.     Among  the  non-topical  features  of  this  number  of 
the  "Edinburgh"  are  articles  by  Lord  Cromer  on  "Trans- 
lation and  Paraphrase  ",  by  Mr.  ft.  E.  Prothero  on  "Greek 
Prose  Romances",  and  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gaselee  on  "The 
Common  People  of  the  Early  Roman  Empire". 

The  "Quarterly"  has  no  general  political  article  this 
month ;  it  has  a  survey  of  Eastern  problems  and  the  effect 
on  British  interests  of  the  "evolutionary  alternating  with 
revolutionary  transition"  of  affairs  in  the  Balkans.  The 
writer  devotes  several  pages  to  the  Persian  question  and  the 
unfortunate  agreement  with;  Russia.  "Underlying  the 
whole  Persian  question  is  one  of  the  largest  foreign' interests 


of  the  British  Empire",  and  it  is  urged  that  the  British 
Foreign  Office  should  find  some  way  of  inducing  Russia  to 
agree  to  the  extension  of  our  present  circumscribed  sphere 
of  influence.  Dealing  with  the  Marconi  affair  the  Review 
finds  it  "frankly  incredible"  that  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and 
Mr.  George  were  as  "fatuously  innocent"  as  they  have 
made  themselves  out  to  be.  "  Even  granting  the  most  child- 
like innocence  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  admitting  that  the 
Attorney-General's  mind  was  as  free  from  doubt  in  taking 
those  shares  and  distributing  them  amongst  his  colleagues, 
as  is  a  schoolboy's  when  he  receives  a  cake  from  home  and 
gives  slices  to  his  chums,  that  does  not  affect  the  intrinsic 
impropriety  of  their  conduct.  The  rules  and  traditions  of 
public  life  and  of  the  public  service  have  decided  that,  in 
such  matters,  the  test  lies  in  the  act,  and  that  the  motive 
can  at  most  be  a  mitigating  circumstance." 

The  "Quarterly"  has  had  nothing  better  for  a  long  time 
past  than  an  article  by  W.  W.  on  George  Wyndham,  ob- 
viously written  from  intimate  personal  knowledge.     It  is 
excellent  as  an  appreciation  of  a  practical  dreamer,  who 
"constantly  and  intensely  led  two  lives,  one  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  affections,  the  other  of  laborious  action",  and  its 
value  is  enormously  increased  by  t he  extracts  from  Mr. 
Wyndham's  correspondence  which  W.  W.  is  permitted  to 
give.      There  are  many  delightful  touches:  "I  have  lived, 
and  life  is  wonderful."      "I  see  the  universal  Flux;  but 
I  believe  in  the  Choric  Dance."    "  My  work,  I  am  almost 
persuaded,  must  be  to  tackle  the  problem  of  Rural  England; 
and  my  play,  I  am  convinced,  to  finish  my  library."  "Party 
politics  leave  me  cold  ;  but  the  countryside  of  England  and 
the  literature  of  Europe  make  me  glow."    Mr.  John  Bailey, 
w  hose  article  was  written  before  the  appointment  was  officially 
published,  was  quick  to  seize  the  first  hint  as  to  Mr.  Asquith's 
intention  to  appoint  Robert  Bridges.     He  has  written  a 
seasonable  article  on  the  Laureate's  poetry.     Mr.  Bailey 
says  all  who  love  and  practise  English  Letters  would  hear 
"with    most   satisfaction"    of    Mr.    Bridges'  selection. 
Tn   the  same  review   Mr.    W.    L.    Courtney    writes  of 
"Dramatic  Construction";  but  he  does  not  very  strictly 
confine  himself  to  his  theme.    His  paper  introduces  many 
familiar  names  and  throws  out  many  right  opinions.  Mr. 
Courtney,  who  is  talking  a  gfKxl  deal  about  the  drama  just 
now,  has  a  catholic  taste  for  excellence  which  enables  him 
to  appraisa  with  enthusiasm  things  old  and  new.  Sophocles, 
Shakespeare,  or  Tchekoff — he  is  equally  open  to  their  merit. 
We   were   glad   to   read   his   concluding   appreciation  of 
Tchekoff.     But  that  is  Mr.  Courtney's  way.     His  general 
observations  upon  dramatic  art  we  profoundly  distrust:  his 
discrimination  as  a  critic  we  quite  as  definitely  admire.  Just 
as  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  in  some  paragraph  of  general 
discussion  whether  Mr.  Courtney  is  absolutely  sure  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  we  find  in  some  just  estimate  of  a 
particular  author  or  play  that  Mr.  Courtney  undoubtedly 
does  know. 

The  "  Constructive  Quarterly"  is  at  its  best  when  it  does 
not  try  to  be  constructive.  Its  really  interesting  articles  are 
those  which  simply  set  out  to  give  us  information,  as  e.g.  on 
the  position  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  by  Dr.  Low  and  Dr.  Falconer.  Mgr.  Batiffol  also 
gives  a  charming  account  of  Duchesne  and  the  school  of 
Church  historians  which  he  gathered  round  him  in  France. 
But  when  we  come  to  such  subjects  as  "  The  Constructive 
Task  of  Protestantism",  by  Dr.  Denney,  or  "Tendencies 
in  the  English  Free  Churches",  by  Dr.  Selbie,  we  experience 
a  feeling  of  vagueness  as  to  the  future  and  dullness  in  the 
present.  The  Dean  of  S.  Paul's  is  certainly  not  dull;  but 
then  he  is  critical,  not  constructive.  In  "The  Transforma-  " 
tion  of  the  Messianic  Hope  in  the  New  Testament"  he  lifts 
up  his  voice  as  usual  against  the  eschatological  critics,  and 
as  usual  gets  in  an  epigram  here  and  there  ;  but  has  he  any 
authority  for  saying  that  Theudas  aspired  to  be  a  political 
Messiah  ?  The  other  articles  in  this  number  are  all  fair, 
but  none  striking. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

Every  successful  man  is  on  the  look  out  for  a  safe,  and  at  the  same  time 
remunerative  investment  for  his  savings. 

AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY, 

payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  to  be  selected  by  the  investor,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  previous  death,  and  issued  by  an  Office  of  good  repute,  is 
beyond  doubt  an 

[INVESTMENT  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  IMPROVED  UPON, 

combining  a  good  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  with  absolute  safety.  The 
guarantee  afforded  by  the  Funds  (£3.000,000)  of  the  BRITANNIC 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd.,  is  unquestionable. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 


ESTD.  A.D.  1717 

Reconstituted  1906. 


FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office  :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
MODERATE  RATES.      PERFECT  SECURITY. 

A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 

EXAM PLE. — Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)   -   £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000. 


COUNTY 
FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED 

50,  REGENT  ST. 


W 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Glass, 
Fidelity  Cuarantee. 


4,L0MBARDST.,E.C. 
LONDON. 

INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 


THE 

BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
FULL    PARTICULARS    UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS      FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 


THE 


DESIRABLE"  POLICY 
FOR  MOTORISTS 

is  specially  drafted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  owners  of 

HIGH-CLASS  CARS 

who  are  invited  to  obtain  particulars  from  the 

LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  &  GENERAL 

Assurance  Association,  Limited, 
66  &  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C, 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     -  - 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


£85,000,000. 
£100,000,000. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER  SQUARE,  W 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


VALUABLE  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 


M 

1VJL  will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  July  28th,  at  one  o'clock  precisely.  Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  LITERARY  MANUSCRIPTS,  and  HISTORI- 
CAL DOCUMENTS. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  ETCHINGS  and  OIL  PAINTINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C  ,  on  MONDAY,  July  28th,  and  the  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  ETCHINGS  and  OIL  PAINTINGS 
May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

WORKS  OF  ART. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  July  31st,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  WORKS  OF  ART,  comprising  Silver,  Miniatures,  China  and  Pottery, 
and  Furniture. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOOKS,  MANUSCRIPTS  and  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C  ,  on  THURSDAY,  July  31st,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS,  MANUSCRIPTS  and  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

CORPORATION    OF  LONDON. 


RECORDS  CLERK. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  position  of  RECORDS  CLERK. 
The  age  of  Candidate  must  not  exceed  40  at  the  date  of  application. 
Full  printed  particulars,  together  with  Form  of  Application,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Guildhall,  E.C. 

Applications  cn  the  prescribed  form  must  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  September,  1913. 

Ability  to  read  and  translate  early  manuscripts  in  Norman  French,  Latin  and 
English  with  facility  will  be  considered  indispensable,  and  Candidates  must  be 
piepared  to  submit  themselves  for  examination. 
The  commencing  salary  will  be  ,6500  per  annum. 

BELL. 

Guildhall.  E.C. 

17th  July,  19T3. 

University  of  London. 
KINGS  COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged 

V  in  the  following  Faculties  for  Degrees  in  the  Univ  ersity  of  London.  Students 

may  also  join  for  any  of  the  subjects  without  taking  the  complete  course.  Facilities 
for  research  are  given. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  including  Secondary  Teachers'  Training  Course,  Day 
Training  College,  and  Oriental  Studies. 

FACULTY  OF  LAWS. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE.— (a)  Natural  Science  Division,  (b)  Medical  Science 
Division,  (c)  Bacteriological  and  Public  Health  Department. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING.  —  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

For  full  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King's  College,  Strand,  London, 
W.C. 


Uiuier  isO'iiract  wti  t  M.M,  Government, 

Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying    Passengers    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL   EASTERN  PORTS. 


For  freight    and   passage    apply : 
P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.,    12  2,   LeadenhaL!    Street,   EC. ; 
Northumberland  Avenue.   W.C,  London. 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
From  London  and  Southampton. 
WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFBICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agency  :  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  125  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


UNION- 
CASTLE 
LINE. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In   making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than   ordinary  COFFEE. 

HQ 
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Macmillan's  New  Books 

University    and  Historical 

Addresses.    Delivered  during  a  residence  in  the 
United  States  as  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  O.M.    Extra  crown 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
The  Nation. — "  Mr.  Bryce's  addresses  will  be  read  with 
equal  pleasure  on  both  Bides  of  the  Atlantic.    It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  they  reveal  the  ripe  reflection,  the 
mellow  wisdom,  the  boundless  knowledge  of  men,  books, 
and  nature,  which  give  interest  and  importance  to  every- 
thing that  he  writes." 

SIXTH  SERIES  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Interludes  (Sixth  Series).  Being 

two  Essays,  Stray  Thoughts,  and  some 
Verses.    Bv  HORACE  SMITH.    Globe  8vo.  5s. 


Travers*  Golf  Book. 


By  JEROME  D. 


TRAVERS,  Amateur  Champion  of  the  United  States, 
1907,  1908,  and  1912.    With  48  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 
Golfing. — "A  very  notable  addition  to  the  golfer's  library. 
.  .  .  Its  whole  get  up  is  admirable. " 

NEW  61-  NOVELS. 
A  Prisoner  in  Fairyland  (The 

Book   that  "  Uncle    Paul "  wrote).  By 

ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD,  Author  of  "Jimbo," 

&c.  Extra  crown  8vo.  Cs. 
The  Spectator.  —  "This  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Blackwood  has  written  a  romance  of  unfaltering  beauty. 
The  streak  of  genius  in  it  is  unmistakable.  It  has  the 
madness  of  dreams,  the  wildness,  and  the  largeness.  In 
Mr.  Kipling's  words,  the  author  has  '  splashed  at  a  ten- 
league  canvas  with  brushes  of  comet's  hair.'  " 

The   Inside   of   the    Cup.  bv 

WINSTON    CHURCHILL,    Author    of   "  Richard 

Carvel,"  etc.    Extra  crown  8vo.  Cs. 
Truth.  —  "This  brilliant  novel.  ...  In  a  word,  'The 
Inside  of  the  Cup '  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  book 
for  the  times  which  everyone  should  read." 

MACIUILLAN  &  CO  ,  LTD  ,  LONDON. 


THE     FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS.    AUGUST,  1913. 

A  G,?£AJ  1MPERIAL  OPPORTUNITY.    By  The  Right  Hon.  EarlGrev, 

O.C.  B. 

THE  SESSION  OF  I9i3.    By  Auditor  Tantom. 

THE  AVENGING  OF  SIR  ROHERT  PEEL.    By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
OUR  TOO  DOMESTIC  NAVY.    By  Varnf.  Light. 

POETRY:  AND  WOMEN  POETS  AS  ARTISTS.    By  Margaret  L.  Woods 
CONSERVATIVES  AND  THE  LAND.    By  J.  M.  Kennedy. 
"■HAMLET "  AT  OXFORD:  NEW  FACTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS.  By 
F.  S.  Boas.  * 

THE  BOYS  OF  DICKENS.    By  Rowland  Grey. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  POVERTY  AND  ITS  CAUSES.    By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 
GEORGE  MEREDITH  S  LETTERS.    By  S.  M.  Ellis. 
HEINE  ON  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.    By  Franklin  Peterson. 
IBSEN  THE  INDIVIDUALIST.    By  Robb  Lawson. 
PATRIOTISM  AND  PARTY  IN  FRANCE.    By  Charles  Dawbarn. 
BISHOP  MORLEY'S  LIBRARY.    By  The  Rev.  Canon  Vaughan. 
THE  BOHEMIAN  SOKOL.    By  Walter  Jerrold. 
EMILE-ANTOINE  BOURDELLE.    By  Frederick  Lawton. 
THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH.    Chapters  XXXI.— XXXVIII.    (Conclusion).  By 
Eden  Phillpotts. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4jd. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

AltT. 

The  Ail  Treasures  of  Great  Britain  (Edited  by  C.  H.  Collins 

Baker).    Part  VI.    Dent.    l«.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Woman  Thou  Caveat  Mo  (Hail  Caine).    Heinemann.  6*. 
By  the  Open  Sea  (August  Strindberg).    Palmer,  64 
.Miss  King's  Profusion  (]£.  M.  Channon).     .Mills  and  Boon.  6a 
Vanishing  Points  (Alice  Brown).    Constable.  6.x. 
Tlx- Call  of  (lie  Past  (Hlorens  Rocli).     Sands.  6.". 
Eldorado  (Baroness  Orczy).    H odder  and  Btoughton.  6*. 
The  Road  of  Living  .Men  (Will  Levington  Comfort).  Lippin- 
cott.  6.<. 

The  Strictly  Trained   Mother   (F.    F.    Montrdsor).  Murray. 

Law. 

The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World  :  Vol.  X.— North  and 
Central  America  :  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo.  Nicaragua; 
Vols.  Mil.  ;lI„l  XIV.- North  and  North-West  Europe; 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Sweet  and  Maxwell.    42s.  net 

each. 

Trial  of  Eugene  Aram  (Erick  Watson).    Edinburgh  :  Dodge. 

5s.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 

<  lermany  to  the  Present  Day  :  A  Short  History  (A.  W.  Holland) 
Murby.    2«.  net. 

.Sidelights  (Charlotte,  Lady  Blennerhnssett ;  Authorised  Trans- 
lation by  Edith  Qulcher).    Constable.    7*.  6rf.  net. 

School  Books. 

De  la  Terre  a  la  Lune  (Ju.es  Verne),  ;  Tales  from  Troy 
(Adapted  from  the  "  Mneid"  by  Alice  M.  Bale),  2^(1. 
Mai  mill, in. 

T  HAVEL. 

Odd    Corners    in    English    Lakeland    (William    T.  Palmer). 

Skeffington.   2.<.  6/1.  net. 
The  Cornish  Coa3t  and  Moors  (A.  G.  Folliott-Stokes).  Greening. 

5«.  net. 

Les  Victoires  Serbes  (Henry  Barby).    Parie  :  Grasset.    3/r.  50c. 

Verse. 

The  Flute  of  Sardonyx  (Edmund  John).    Jenkins.    3.«.  6d.  net. 
The  Achievement  (Robert  Elson).    Manchester  :  Sherratt  and 

Hughes.    2«.  6d.  net. 
Plain  Themes  (Mary  Gardner).    Dent.    2«.  net. 
The  City  of  the  Five  Gates  (James  Rhoades).      Chapman  and 

Hall.    U.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Airman,  The  :  Experiences  while  Obtaining  a  Brevet  in  France 

(Captain  C.  Mellor).    Lane.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Beauty  for  Ashes  (Lady  Henry  Somerset).    Upcott  Gill.    1.9.  net. 
Essais  de  Critique  Litteraire  et  Philosophique  (Rene  Gillouin). 

Paris  :  Grasset.    ofr.  50r. 
Everyman    Encyclopaedia,    The    (Edited    by    Andrew  Boyle). 

Vol.  VII.    Dent.    l.s.  net. 
Evolution  by  Co-operation  :  A  Study  in  Bio-Economics  (Hermann 

Reinheimer).    Kegan  Paul.    3.s.  6d.  net. 
Farm  Labourer,  The  :  The    History    of    a   Modern  Problem 

(0.  Joeelyn  Dunlop).    Fisher  Unwin.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Pastimes-  in  Times  Past  (0.  Paul  TMonckton).      West  Strand 

Publishing  Co.    6s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July. — The  Church  Quarterly 
Review,  3.s.  ;  Blackwood's  Maaazine,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Modern 
Language  Review,  4?.  net;  Peru  To-day,  15  cents;  The 
Charity  Organisation  Review,  6d. ;  The  Library,  3.s.  net; 
Book  Prices  Current,  4.?. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS,    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 

STANFORD'S  TOURISTS'  CATALOGUE. 


New  Edition  1913,  48  pages,  containing  particulars  and  prices  of  all  the  best 
maps  and  guide-books  for  the  travel-centres  of  the  World,  with  indexes  of 
the  chief  Government   Surveys.     Gratis    on   application,   or    post   free  from 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  Ltd.,  12,  13,  and  14  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.  —  TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country  Mansions, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under-insured.  The 
present  increased  cost  of  building  is  overlooked  and  the 
necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Offices :  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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SIDGWICK  &  JACKSON,  Ltd. 

IwUda^fictionT 

6s.        THE  DANISH  CLASSIC.   Now  Ready. 

PELLE  THE  CONQUEROR 

By  MARTIN  ANDERSEN  NEX0. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  the  four  in  which 
Herr  Nex0  studied  the  development  of  a  Danish  boy— a  book 
which  has  already  spread  the  author's  reputation  outside  his 
native  country.  Pelle  is  here  shown  as  the  son  of  a  poor 
labourer,  living  and  drudging  on  a  farm  in  the  Island  of 
Bornholm,  but  obviously  also  preparing  for  the  greater 
activities  which  are  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  volumes. 

"  No  reader  with  any  sympathy  for  human  nature  can  escape  the 
charm  of  Pelle's  boyhood  .  .  .  " — Morning  Post. 

11  Conveys  an  impression  of  greatness  which  compels  attention." 

Country  Life. 

A  SPLENDID   BOOK   FOR  BOYS. 

THE  COCKATOO  :  A  Public  School  Story 

By  MAX  RITTENBERG.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

SHILLING  NOVELS. 


FIRST   EIGHT  TITLES— 


LE  GENTLEMAN   

PRIDE  OF  WAR  

THE  LEADING  NOTE 

MOONSEED   

THE  WOMAN  WONDERFUL 
THE  GOAL  OF  FORTUNE... 

PEACE  ALLEY   

PHYLLIS  AND  FELICITY  ... 


By  Ethel  Sidgwick 
By  Gustaf  Janson 
By  Rosalind  Murray 
By  Rosalind  Murray 
By  Wilfred  He.mery 
By  E.  E.  Towgood 
By  Diana  Meyrick 
By  Diana  Meyrick 


SHIPS   AND   WAYS  OF 
OTHER  DAYS 

By  E.  KEBLE  CII ATTERTON. 
With  over  100  Illustrations.    Extra  royal  8vo. 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  designed  cover,  cloth  gilt,  16s.  net. 
In  his  popular  "Sailing  Ships  and  their  Story"  (uniform  with  this  book) 
Mr.  Chatterton  confined  himself  mainly  to  the  exterior  appearance  of  ships 
of  all  ages  :  in  this  new  companion  volume  he  supplies  an  account  of  the 
interiors,  and  gives  an  insight  into  the  lives  and  methods  of  the  crews  that 
manned  them. 

TO  NORWAY  AND  THE  NORTH  CAPE  IN 
BLUE  DRAGON  II. 

By  C.  C.  LYNAM,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps  in  colour,  Half-tone 
and  Line.    In  Designed  Cover,  cloth  gilt.     Super- Royal  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

The  MODERN  SOCIAL  RELIGION 

Demy  8vo.  By  HORACE  HOLLEV.  5s.  net. 

A  Study  of  Bahaism. 
The  author  of  this  book  expounds  the  new  teaching  and  justifies  it.  He 
shows  that  it  fills  a  great  want  that  the  world  has  half  unconsciously  begun 
to  feel,  that  in  words  adapted  from  Tolstoy— himself  an  interested 
student  of  the  movement— it  "  will  substitute  for  corrupted  religion,  and  the 
system  of  domination  which  proceeds  therefrom,  the  true  Religion,  the  basis 
of  equality  between  men,  and  of  the  true  Liberty." 

SHAKESPEARE   IN   THE  THEATRE 

By  WILLIAM  POEL.  A  series  of  Essays  and  Studies  by  the 
Founder  and  Director  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  dealing 
with  Shakespeare's  characters,  stage,  text,  and  representation. 
Demy  8vo,  5s.  net. 

A.  H.  BULLEN'S  "LYRICS  " 

LYRICS     FROM  ELIZABETHAN 
SONQ  BOOKS  and  LYRICS  FROM 
ELIZABETHAN  DRAMATISTS. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BULLEN. 
In  2  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  is.  net  each. 

JOHN  MASEFIELD'S  Great  Poem, 

THE    EVERLASTING  MERCY 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  WIDOW  IN  THE  BYE  STREET 

Third  Impression. 
Each  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Adelphi    SIDGWICK  &  JACKSON  London 


The  GARDEN  of  IGNORANCE 

The  Experiences  of  a  Woman  in  a 
Garden.  By  Mrs.  George  Cran.  Illus- 
trated. 5/- net.  "Read  it,  read  it  now" 
(Daily  Mail).  "Just  the  book  for  a 
summer's  afternoon"  (Daily  Express). 
"A  capital  idea,  a  capital  book " 
(Observer). 

CARAVANNING  &  CAMPING 
Out.  Experiences  and  Adventures 
in  a  Living-Van  and  in  the  Open  Air, 
with  Hints  and  Facts  for  Would-be 
Caravanners.  By  J.  Harris  Stone. 
Illustd.  15/- net.  "A  fine  book" 
(Public  Opinion).  "A  nice  human 
book  "  (Daily  Mail). 

WILD  BIRDS 

Through  the  Year.  By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar. 
Illustd.  5/-  net.  "  Mr.  Dewar  wins 
our  hearts  at  once  "  (Standard).  "A 
genuine  observer  and  lover  of  birds  " 
(Athenaeum). 

WILLIAM  MORRIS 
A  Study  in  Personality.  By  A. 
Compton  Rickett.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  R.  B.  Cunninghame 
Graham.  Illustrated.  7/6  net.  "  A 
capital  performance"  (D.  Chron.) 
"  Both  the  author  and  the  publisher 
are  to  be  congratulated  "  (Outlook). 
"  A  thoroughly  interesting  volume  " 
(Daily  Telegraph). 

THE  FLUTE  OF  SARDONYX 
Poems  by  Edmund  John.    With  an 
Introduction    by    Stephen  Phillips 
and  a  Portrait.    3/6  net. 

POEMS  TO  PAVLOVA 
By  A.  Tulloch  Cull.    With  8  Illustra- 
tions of   Madame   Pavlova  in  Her 
Most  Famous  Dances.  3/6  net. 

WHEN  WERE  YOU  BORN  ? 
A  Book  That  Will  Bring  You  Success. 
Your  Character  Told,  Your  Tenden- 
cies Explained,  Your  Future  Indicated 
by  Cheiro.  Illustrated.  2/6  net. 

THE  ONE  MAID  COOKERY 
Book.  By  A.  E.  Congreve.  A  Book 
That  Will  Bring  Happiness  to  the 
Distraught  Housewife,  by  Trans- 
forming a  "General"  into  a  "Chef." 
Price  2/6  net. 


HERBERT  JENKINS  LIMITED, 
ARUNDEL  PLACE,  HAYMARKET. 


The  Saturday  Revie  w . 
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NOW  READY. 


6/=  net  ;   Post  Free,  6/4. 


Pastimes  in  Times  Past 

By  O.  PAUL  MONCKTON. 


Mr.  Monckton  gives  much  curious  matter,  the  result  of  research  into  the 
beginnings  of  popular  Pastimes,  illustrated  by  old  pictures  and  a  facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  rare  pamphlet  "  Biritch,  or  Russian  Whist." 

CONTENTS  : 


I.  The  History  of  "Bridge" 
II.  The  Constitutional  History  of  Chess 

III.  LlTTLE-KNOWN  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES 

IV.  "  KUTING  " 

V.  The  Early  Development  of  Football 
VI.  The  History  of  Bowls  and  Skittles 


VII.  Cricket  or  Stool-Ball 
VIII.  Golf 

IX.  The  Identity  of  Chess  and  Playing 

Cards 

X.  Pame  or  Lawn  Tennis 

XI.  The  History  of  Playing  Cards 
XII.  Billiards  and  Croquet 


LIST  OF  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS: 

The  Biritch  Pamphlet — "  Berserk"  Chessman — "  Cock  Throwing  " — "  Bowls  in  the  Olden 
Days" — "  Creag  " :  Cricket  in  the  Fourteenth  Century — Golf  in  the  Low  Countries — 

A  Type  of  Skittles — The  Eight  of  "  Men." 


Order  through  your  bookseller  or  direct  from  the  publishers — 

The  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,W.C. 


HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. 

ROYAL    CROWN  HOTEL. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 


and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  eet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find   First  Class   Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level  ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  ;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns  ; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Terms 
inclusive.— Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.Devon.  Tel.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 

CROWBOROUGH.  —  CREST  HOTEL.  An  Ideal 
Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "  Crest,  Crovvborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.   Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

SHANKLIN,    I.W.— ROYAL   SPA    HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 


GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising. 

Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.   Replies  received. 
122 


Advice, 


WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND  DSSENDOWMENT. 

By   the   Hon.  W.   ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P.    6d.  net; 
7d.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM: 

A  Practical  Programme  explained  by  JOHN  W.  HILLS 
and  MAURICE  WOODS.    With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 
1/-  net  ;  1/1  post  free. 


WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 

Dividend  No.  20. 


DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 


HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  after  Tuesday,  12th  August,  1913,  of  Dividend 
No.  20(110  %.  i.e.  ss.  6d.  per  5s.  share),  after  surrender  of  Coupon  No.  20,  at 
the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  to  the 
Credit  Mobilier  Fran^ais,  30  &  32  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  or  to  the  Banque 
Internationale  de  Brnxelles,  Brussels. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
a  deduction  by  the  London  Office  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the  rate  of  is.  2d.  in 
the  pound. 

All  Coupons  presented  at  the  Credit  Mobilier  Francais,  Paris,  as  well  as  any 
presented  at  the  London  Office  for  account  of  holders  resident  in  France,  will  be 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  is.  2d.  in  the  pound  on  account  of  French  Transfer 
Duty  and  French  Income  Tax. 

All  Coupons  presented  at  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels, 
must  be  accompanied  by  Affidavits  or  Statutory  Declarations  on  forms  obtainable 
from  the  Company's  London  Office  or  from  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
declaring  the  full  name  and  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  Share  Warrants  from 
which  such  Coupons  have  been  detached. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination,  at  any  of  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted)  between  the 
hours  of  ii  and  2. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

London  Office,  No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C. 
23rd  July,  1913. 
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RAPHAEL  TUCK  &  SONS. 

STEADY  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  shareholders  of  Raphael  Tuck 
&  Sons,  Limited,  was  hold  on  July  23,  Sir  Adolph  Tuck,  Bart,  (the 
Chairman  of  the  Company),  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  said :  Freeh  from  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic— it  is 
but  ten  days  since  my  return  from  the  United  States — I,  of  course, 
had  more  than  my  usual  leisure  for  reflection  wheal  pacing  the  deck 
of  the  mighty  "  Olympic  ",  which  carried  mo  across  both  ways,  and 
these  naturally  concerned  themselves  largely  with  the  business  of  this 
Company,  which  had  taken  me  over,  and  for  whose  annual  meeting  I 
was  hurrying  back.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  became  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  the  house  of  Tuck  would  soon  have  a  record  of  half  a 
century's  existence  to  its  credit.  Established  by  my  late  father  in 
1866,  I  myself  (a  boy  nearly  fifteen)  entering  in  1868,  two  of  my 
brothers  following  in  1869  and  1870  respectively,  it  has  gone  the  even' 
tenor  of  its  way,  expanding  from  small  beginnings  by  slowly  but  surely 
extending  its  scope,  adding  departments,  establishing  branches,  and 
steadily  gaining  the  goodwill  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  first  instance, 
then  that  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  and  gradually  that 
of  all  other  nations.  In  this  connection  I  am  sure  you  will  permit 
the  interruption  of  this  historic  recital  for  the  imparting  of  the  grati- 
fying news  that  hie  Majesty  the  German  Emperor  has  also  just  graciously 
conferred  upon  us  the  honour  of  a  royal  warrant  of  appointment,  the 
patent  of  which,  issued  through  your  managing  director  direct  to  the 
parent  English  company  on  the  5th  inst.,  reached  London  on  the  day 
of  my  return  from  the  States.  Coming  to  the  real  object  of  our  meeting, 
I  have  now  to  give  you  my  recital  of  the  development  of  our  business 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the  results  accruing  therefrom. 
Here  again  our  uneventful  but  satisfactory  record  properly  steps  in,  and 
makes  my  task  quite  a  simple  one,  in  that  I  have  but  to  give  you 
a  repetition  of  my  annual  reports  as  to  the  steady  progress  of  our 
business  during  the  past  years,  and,  again  following  precedent,  to 
propose  to  you  the  continuation  of  the  policy  of  conserving,  which  has 
characterised  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  you  at  practically  all  our 
annual  meetings.  Let  me  state  at  once  that  our  departments,  one  and 
all,  are  in  a  most  healthy  condition.  With  regard  to  our  leading  depart- 
ment, you  will  probably  remember  that  I  took  especial  pride  in  men- 
tioning the  fact  last  year  that  this  department — foremost  for  forty  years 
and  more — to  wit,  our  Christmas  and  general  greeting  card  department, 
had  in  that  year  shown  the  best  results  on  record.  This  record,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  has  again  been  beaten,  and  handsomely  beaten,  during 
the  past  year.  Tuck's  post  cords,  too,  continue  their  acknowledged 
position  as  the  standard  post  cards  of  the  day.  Our  engraving  and 
picture  department  continues  to  yield  no  less  satisfactory  results,  while 
our  show-card  department  is  steadily  growing,  and  has  some  gratifying 
successes  to  its  credit  during  the  past  year.  The  art,  novelty  and 
sundry  departments,  if  not  of  the  same  importance,  are  none  the  less 
useful  and  promising  adjuncts  to  the  business.  Anent  the  book  and 
calendar  departments,  which  are  of  paramount  importance,  my  brother 
Gustave  will  render  you  a  detailed  and  most  gratifying  account.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  balance-sheet.  The  leasehold  property,  nearly  all 
secured  by  redemption  policies,  is  taken  at  £"76,742  Cs.  2d.,  as  against 
£'76.922  2s.  2d.  last  year.  Originals  unpublished  and  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, lithographies,  steel  plates,  etc.,  are  valued  at  £8356  lis.  Ed.,  as 
against  £8948  3s.  4d.  last  year.  Plant,  fixtures,  vans,  horses,  furniture, 
etc.,  stand  at  £7875  12s.  3d.,  as  ag'ainst  £8158  12s.  6d.  the  previous  year. 
Stock  at  cost  or  under,  £52,056  15s.  lid.,  against  last  year's  figure  of 
.£53,522'  7s.  The  total  of  these  stocks  assets  is  £145,031  Os.  Id.,  as 
against  £147,581  fe.  last  year,  showing  a  decease  of  £2550  4s.  lid. 
Dealing  with  the  more  liquid  assets,  we  find  that  accounts  owing  to 
the  Company,  after  making  ample  provision  for  discounts,  ibad  and  doubt- 
ful debts,  etc.,  show  £66,946  6s.,  as  against  lost  year's  figure  of 
£62,140  2s.  lid.  Investments  in  Government,  Colonial,  corporation  and 
other  gilt-edged  stocks  stand  at  £63,348  16s.  Ed.,  as  against  £38,696  4s.  8d., 
an  increase  this  of  no  less  than  £24,652  lis.,  all  purchased  at 
the  low  prices  ruling  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Investments  in 
printing  and  publishing  companies,  including  Raphael  Tuck  &  Son, 
Limited,  Berlin,  amount  to  £16,916  ISs.  Id.,  against  last  year'6  total 
of  £17,416  19s.  Id.  Investment  of  special  dividend  reserve  fund  totals' 
£36,495  ICe.  6d.,  against  last  year's  total  of  £35,497  10s.  Id.  We  have 
cash  at  bank  and  in  hand  £65,424  Is.  Id.,  as  compared  with  £79,440  7s.  9d. 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  £14,016  6s.  Ed.,  which,  deducted  from  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gilt-edged  securities  held  by  us,  still  leaves  us 
£10.636  4s.  4d.  to  the  good  The  five  groups  of  assets  together  give 
us  a  total  of  £249,130  1  2s.  Id  ,  against  £233,191  4s.  6d.  last  year,  an 
increase  of  £15,939  7s.  lfd.  Deducting  from  this  the  increase  in  the 
amount  owing  by  your  company,  £19,719  3s.  7d.,  as  against 
£17,320  12s.  3d.,  a  difference  of  £2398  lis.  4d.,  and  we  arrive  at  a  surplus 
of  liquid  assets  of  £13,540  16s.  6d.  Allowing  on  this  total  the  decrease 
in  our  fixed  assets,  amounting  to  £2550  4s.  Ild.,  and  you  are  left  with 
a  net  surplus  in  your  total  asset  of  £10.990  lis.  7d.  over  the  previous 
year.  The  final  result  of  the  year's  trading  is  shown  by  the  figure 
of  net  profits  amounting  to  £41,992  Is.  5d.,  as  against  £36,488  14*.  W 
la6t  year,  an  advance  this  of  £5503  6s.  8d.  Add  to  this  the  amount 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  £5509  19s.  lCd.,  and  we  have  a  total 

I  of  £47,502  Is.  3d.,  as  against  last  year's  total  of  £42,259  19s.  lCd. 
Preference  dividends  amounting  to  £13,750   and  the  Ordinary  interim 

,     dividend  to  the  extent  of  £6250  have   already   been   paid,   and  after 

1     providing  for  the  directors'   fees,   £3250,   we  are  left  to  deal  with  a 

1  net  sum  of  .£24,252  Is.  3d.  It  is  in  the  allocation  of  this  sum  that 
the  board  asks  you  to  uphold  the  conservative  policy  of  the  past  years, 
and  to  sanction  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  for  the 

j  post  half-year,  making  6  per  cent,  for  the  year,  to  transfer  the  sum 
of  £80CO  to  general  ■  reserve,  transfer  to  special  dividend  reserve  fund 

I     £2000,  and  to  carry  forward  to  next  year  the  sum  of  £5502  Is.  3d. 

I     Tour  reserves  will  then  stand  as  follows  :  Capital  reserve,  £8845  5s.  2d. ; 

j  special  dividend  reserve  fund,  £39,494  Cs.  8d. ;  general  reserve,  £48,000 — 
a  combined  total  of  £96,339  5s.  lCd.,  or  less-  than  £4000  short  of  our 

I  first  £100,000  reserve.  With  regard  to  the  future,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  claim  that  this  is  practically  already  assured  so  far  as  next  year  is 

j  concerned. 

The  Chairman  then  explained  the  details  of  the  taking  over  of  the 
American  branch,  to  be  controlled  in  future  from  London,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  adoption,  of  the  report  and  payment  of  the 
dividends. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  ogreed  to 
unanimously. 


NORTHERN  NIGERIA  TRUST. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  TIN  INDUSTRY. 


The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Nigeria  Trust, 
Limited,  was  held  on  23  July,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Young  (Chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

The  Chairman  said:  During  the  past  year,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
there  has  been  an  unprecedented  depreciation  in  the  stock  markets, 
owing  to  various  causes  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  which  you  are 
as  well  acquainted  as  I  am.  The  policy  of  your  board  has  been  a 
guarded  one,  and  their  attention  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  the  assets  already  acquired,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  them  to  a  producing  stage.  As  you  will  see  from  the  accounts, 
the  net  result  of  the  year's  working  has  been  a  loss  of  over  £2000, 
which  we  consider  remarkably  small,  considering  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  several  of  our  share- 
holders, we  have  given  you  short  particulars  of  those  companies  in  which 
we  are  most  largely  interested.  While  the  past  year  with  most  of  the 
companies  has  been  their  first  year,  and  therefore  one  of  prospecting 
work,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  shares  in  those  companies  proving 
valuable  assets  to  the  trust.  One  of  the  companies  (the  i'orum  River) 
since  the  issue  of  our  report  has  declared  a  dividend,  as  the  result 
of  its  first  year's  working,  of  5  per  cent,  on  its  issued  capital  of 
£70,000.  With  regard  to  the  Ninghi  Company,  of  which  company's 
shares  we  are  very  large  holders,  this  company  has  given  its  attention 
to  prospecting  and  development  work  and  making  preparations  for  the 
present  rainy  season.  We  are  assured  that  there  are  thousands  of  tone 
of  wash  stacked  upon  the  property  only  waiting  for  the  rains.  The 
Tabla  property,  which  adjoins  the  Ninghi,  and  which  we  recently  sold 
to  that  company,  has  been  prospected  to  some  extent,  and  extraordinarily 
rich  areas  of  ground  have  been  discovered.  You  will  see  that  our  assets 
are  at  present  confined  to  Nigeria  and  Cornwall,  but,  as  I  stated  at 
our  last  general  meeting,  the  directors  are  alwa3"s  open  to  consider 
any  good  business  that  is  brought  before  them,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  may  be  situated.  With  regard  to  Nigerian  tin  enterprises 
generally,  as  you  are  aware  the  metal  market  has  been  passing  through 
a  period  of  depression,  but  expert  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  depression 
is  likely  to  prove  a  temporary  one,  and  that  in  the  near  future  we 
may  hope  to  see  a  revival  of  interest  in  tin  enterprises  generally.  Tin 
statistics  to  the  end  of  June  show  a  total  of  12.903  tons,  as  against 
14,663  tons  at  the  end  of  May,  and,  comparing  the  position  at  the  end 
of  June  of  this  year  with  the  same  period  for  the  two  preceding  years, 
we  find  that  this  year  shows  a  decrease  of  about  1300  tons  as  compared 
with  last  year,  and  of  over  4200  tons  as  compared  with  June  1911. 
The  figures  as  to  supply  and  consumption  for  the  month  of  June  also 
show  a  favourable  position,  the  total  supplies  being  given,  as  6044  tons, 
while  the  consumption  was  7804  tons.  Working  costs  in  Nigeria,  though 
proving  higher  in  some  cases  than  originally  anticipated,  can  be  kept 
down  to  a  reasonable  limit,  and  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for 
taking  a  pessimistic  view  of  either  of  the  Nigerian  tin  industry  generally 
or  our  own  enterprises  in  Nigeria  particularly.  On  the  contrary,  your 
directors  believe  that  the  companies  in  which  your  money  is  invested 
own  some  of  the  best  properties  in  Nigeria,  and  they  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  satisfactory  return  upon,  the.  .money  invested.  With 
regard  to  our  Cornish  enterprises,  our  engineer,  Mr.  R.  L.  Evans,  in 
whom  the  directors  have  every  confidence,  and  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
very  great  experience  in  the  tin  world,  has  examined  and  reported  upon 
many  properties,  some  of  which  we  have  not  felt  justified  in  pro- 
ceeding with,  but  those  we  have  acquired,  and  upon  which  we  have 
secured  options,  we  believe  to  be  such  as  will  amply  repay  us  for  the 
money  we  have  put  into  them.  Some  of  3-our  directors  have  visited 
the  properties  personally,  and  I  myself  have  been  over  the  Lancorrow 
property,  which  wo  have  since  sold  to  the  Lancarrow  Company,  and, 
while  I  do  not  pose  as  a  tin  expert,  from  the  indications  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Mr.  Evans,  coupled  with  the  favourable  report  we  have 
received  from  Mr.  Day,  an  assistant  of  the  firm  of  Messr6.  Osborn  & 
Ohappel,  the  well-known  Malay  tin  experts,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
our  interest  in  this  property  will  prove  a  source  of  considerable  profit 
to  our  shareholders.  With  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  money 
market,  and  an,  abatement  of  the  general  distrust  in  fina.nc.ial  circles, 
the  general  conditions  of  the  tin  industry  in  Nigeria  would,  in  my 
opinion,  justify  an  early  return  of  activity  in  the  tin  share  market, 
with  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  value  of  our  investments.  I 
now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Gardner,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Government  majority  sank  to  thirty-three  in  the 
Army  Estimates  debate  on  Wednesday ;  at  which  the 
Government  rank  and  file  and  their  Press  raise  the  usual 
outcry  about  "snap"  divisions.  The  Radical  Press 
thinks  the  division  was  a  "dirty"  business,  and 
regards  it  as  an  appropriate  fact  that  no  fewer  than 
five  Unionist  M.P.s  were  ambushed  in  one  bathroom. 
But,  anyhow,  what  connexion  is  there  between  politics 
and  a  bath?  The  only  connexion  we  can  recall  is  that 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Radicals,  Marat,  was  killed  by 
a  woman — not  a  suffragette — whilst  he  was  taking  a 
bath. 

But  the  whole  of  the  Radical  agony  over  near  shaves 
and  snap  divisions  is  abject  to  a  degree.  As  a  fact 
even  if  defeated  in  a  snap  division,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  would  acknowledge  defeat.  We  have 
already  had  some  experience  in  this ;  and  we  know  that, 
when  last  they  were  defeated,  The  Limpets,  as  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  terms  them,  declined  to  budge. 

By  the  way  how  did  the  Government  people  discover 
there  were  five  Unionist  M.P.s  ambushed  in  a  bath- 
room just  before  the  division?  One  can  only  suppose 
that,  if  it  is  true,  the  Government  side  includes,  besides 
the  ordinary  molluscous  forms,  the  peculiar  creature 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  Keyhole  Limpet. 

Our  sympathy,  this  week,  is  required  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Godfrey  Isaacs,  relentlessly  driven  into  a  hard 
bargain  with  the  Government  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Samuel.  To  have  applauded  Sir  Rufus  and  Mr. 
George  for  a  bare  acquittal  from  corrupt  practice  was 
not  sufficient.  Our  sympathies  and  our  approval  must 
be  extended-  It  must  embrace  on  the  one  hand  Mr. 
Samuel,  stern  and  terrible  in  his  zeal  for  the  public 


interest,  putting  all  personal  feeling  aside,  and  beating 
down  the  Marconi  Company  to  the  last  possible 
farthing.  Also  it  must  include  Mr.  Godfrey  Isaacs, 
forced  by  the  Oriental  rigour  of  Mr.  Samuel  into  a 
ruinous  contract. 

What  is  this  enormous  concession,  wrung  by  Mr. 
Samuel  from  the  Marconi  Company?  The  old  contract 
provided  that  the  Company  should  have  a  royalty  of 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  profits  for  every  station  so  long  as 
the  Marconi  apparatus  was  used.  The  Company  has 
now  agreed  that  the  royalties  shall  be  divided,  that 
fixed  royalties  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  a  definite 
class  of  apparatus.  The  new  arrangement  will  enable 
the  Government,  if  necessary,  to  drop  portions  of  the 
Marconi  apparatus  and  to  keep  others,  paying  royalties 
only  on  the  apparatus  they  keep.  Under  the  old  con- 
tract the  Marconi  Company  might  have  insisted  upon 
their  full  ten  per  cent,  so  long  as  any  one  piece  of 
Marconi  apparatus  was  employed. 

The  concession  which  Mr.  Samuel  has  wrung  from  the 
Company  and  announces  with  such  self-applause  does 
not  look  like  a  very  hard  bargain.  It  seems  but 
common  justice  and  common  sense.  Mr.  Samuel  takes 
the  way  of  his  colleagues,  proclaiming  loudly  his  worth 
to  the  country  with  the  idea  of  meeting  his  critics  more 
than  half-way.  These,  too,  are  the  tactics  of  Mr. 
Churchill  with  the  Admiralty's  oil.  Mr.  Churchill  flies 
into  a  passion  at  a  mention  of  oil.  He  is  as  tender 
about  oil  as  Sir  W.  Lever  was  once  about  soap.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  at  white  heat  in  the  House  again  on 
Tuesday,  shaking  his  critics  by  the  throat  in  intelligent 
anticipation  of  attack.  Intelligent  anticipation  sums  up 
the  whole  campaign.  Mr.  Churchill,  announcing  oil 
for  the  Navy,  intelligently  anticipated  charges  before 
they  were  made.  Mr.  Samuel,  trumpeting  his  bargains 
to  the  House,  intelligently  anticipates  criticism  of  his 
contract. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  just  made  a  portentous  dis- 
covery— -that  England,  Sir,  is  hot  fitted  for  Peasant 
Proprietorship.  Did  he  not  tell  the  world  lately  that  his 
time  was  so  much  occupied  by  the  public  welfare  that 
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had  not  time  to  attend  thoroughly  to  his  private  affairs? 
Which  is  why,  presumably,  he  borrowed  money  at 
seven  per  cent,  to  buy  (strictly  for  investment)  com- 
pany shares  some  of  which  he  sold  ere  he  paid  for 
them.  We  suppose  this  discovery  about  England  and 
peasant  proprietorship  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of 
public  welfare  that  has  occupied  his  time.  We  wonder 
where  he  has  been  studying  the  matter,  how  much  time 
he  has  given  to  it,  what  have  been  the  sources  of  his 
information. 

Anyhow,  he  has  fallen  somehow  on  the  truth,  the 
very  obvious  truth,  admitted  freely  by  most  people  a 
long  time  ago.  But  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  it  is  not 
peasant  proprietorship  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  in  his 
thoughts  at  all.  We  fancy  that  it  is  small  ownership 
he  is  thinking  of.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  speculated 
in  Sir  Walter  Runciman's  company  for  County 
Council  tenants.  It  is  not  his  interest,  then,  to  crab 
what  he  regards  as  a  rival  company — the  company  that 
proposes  to  make  small  owners  instead  of  wretched 
small  tenants  necessarily  sweated  by  unwilling  local 
authorities? 

On  the  whole  we  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
not  been  at  the  pains  of  reading  and  studying  this  ques- 
tion very  deeply.  His  idea  has  probably  been  to  rush 
in  and  queer  the  Tory  pitch.  If  he  really  wished  to 
learn  about  the  magic  of  ownership,  one  might  advise 
him  to  go  and  see  Major  Poore's  scheme  working  out 
at  Winterslow,  near  Salisbury.  He  might  then  do 
worse  than  read  what  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  has  to 
say  about  the  great  success  of  that  experiment  in 
"  World's  Work  ".  But  he  will  learn  nothing  about  his 
pet  pursuit  of  electioneering  from  either  Major  Poore 
or  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  for  they  arc  not  out  for 
vote-catching. 

The  attempt,  by  the  way,  of  some  of  our  flowery 
scribes  to  work  up  farm  labourers'  strikes  in  various 
counties  besides  Lancashire  is  extremely  base.  All  the 
small  provincial  newspapers  which  the  farm  workers 
see  ought  to  remind  their  readers  just  now  of"the  failure 
and  misery  caused  by  the  movement  and  strikes  in  1872. 
The  pennies  of  the  poor  labourer  were  utterly  thrown 
away  then — as,  of  course,  they  must  be  now. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  Mr.  Wyndham  Portal 
has  been  chosen  Unionist  candidate  for  the  Andover 
Divi  sion  of  Hampshire.  The  Portals  are  one  of  the 
few  old  families  left  to  Hampshire — or  any  other 
southern  shire — and  once  again  an  old  tradition  will 
flourish,  for  Mr.  Bramston  Beach's  colleague,  in  vir- 
tually the  same  seat  in  the  memory  of  a  few  people 
still  living,  was  Mr.  Melville  Portal,  grand-uncle  of  the 
new  candidate.  Mr.  Beach  is  still  well  remembered 
with  affection  by  all  classes  as  one  of  the  truest  men  who 
ever  sat  in  Parliament. 

The  reason  why  the  Portal  tradition  has  flourished  is 
perhaps  simple.  Many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  families 
are  obscure,  but  not  the  fortune  of  this  particular 
family.  The  Portals  have  wisely  held  with  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey  that  "merchandise  is  consistent  with 
nobility".  We  wish  that  our  ruling  classes  had 
recognised  long  ago  the  wisdom  of  this  excellent  maxim. 
Alas,  they  have  too  often  sat  still  whilst  their 
estates  have  run  away  from  them  !  It  is  because 
the  Portals  have  worked  at  their  Bank  of  England  note- 
paper  Mill — which  wrong-headed  Cobbett  abused — and 
kept  it  highly  efficient,  that  Mr.  Wyndham  Portal  is 
the  Tory  candidate  to-day.  Che  sara  sara,  with 
families  as  with  individuals  ! — but  both  can  sometimes 
control  in  some  degree  their  fortunes. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  came  of  age  as  a  Parlia- 
mentarian last  Saturday,  and  gave  his  East  Worcester- 
shire supporters  an  excellent  address.  It  was  good 
bullion,  as  his  speeches  always  are,  and  it  had  some  of 
the  smaller  change  of  pleasant  reminiscence  that  is 
always  welcome.    He  related  a  saying  of  Lord  Salis- 


bury to  Lord  Morley — that  no  one  can  understand 
British  politics  who  does  not  realise  that  in  the  main 
"  the  men  who  come  to  great  positions  in  our  public  life 
are  honestly  seeking  to  serve  their  country  ".  We 
agree,  but  with  some  rather  drastic  reservations  when 
we  consider  the  present  Ministry. 

In  appalling  contrast  with  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's 
speech  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  violent  harangue  at  Car- 
narvon this  week,  comparing  Lord  Northbourne  to  an 
ox,  and  bawling  for  the  abolition  of  the  Peers.  He 
likened  himself  to  a  stormy  petrel.  This  bird,  according 
to  one  theory,  was  named  after  Peter,  who,  at  the 
bidding  of  Christ,  walked  upon  the  waters.  Mr. 
George's  metaphor  was  not  happy.  For  one  thing,  he 
has  feathered  his  nest — even  on  his  own  admission  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  savings — too  well  for  a 
petrel. 

Few  speakers  to-day  could  come-  so  freshly  to  the 
condition  of  our  Territorial  forces  as  did  Sir  Mark 
Sykes  in  the  House  on  Wednesday.  The  ear  of  the 
House  is  dulled  with  repeated  warnings  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  repeated  excuses  of  the  Government.  To 
repeat  these  warnings  till  the  country  is  awake  to  their 
gravity  is  a  plain  duty  of  Unionist  members;  but  it 
gives  little  opportunity  to  them  that  accept  it  of  brilli- 
ance or  distinction.  Sir  Mark  Sykes  accepted  the  task 
very  cheerfully.  He  look  his  subject  seriously  ;  repeated 
much  that  the  House  has  in  substance  heard  before, 
and  will  hear  again  ;  but  he  made  a  speech  which  the 
House  might  thoroughly  enjoy. 

"  Invasion  ",  said  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  "  was  like  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  Some  believed  in  it 
and  some  did  not,  but  prudent  people  took  precautions 
to  avoid  it."  He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intended  the  Territorials  for  the  purpose,  or 
whether  they  were  intended  to  relieve  guard  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  Sir  Mark  Sykes'  appeal  to  Mr.  Seely 
has  the  greater  force  in  that  he  has  believed  in  the 
voluntary  system  and  would  still  like  to  believe.  But 
on  present  showing  he  realises  that  the  voluntary 
system  is  doomed.  To  Mr.  Seely  Sir  Mark  Sykes' 
accusing  voice  must  have  sounded  like  the  voice  of 
conscience.  For  has  not  Mr.  Seely  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion? 

Mr.  Seely  will  never  boast  again  about  army  aero- 
planes. He  boasted  in  March  of  101  machines  ready 
to  fly.  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks,  in  June,  challenged  him 
to  produce  eighty  ready  to  fly  at  fifty  miles  an  hour 
and  rise  to  3000  feet.  Mr.  Seely  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  allowed  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  and  Mr.  Sandys 
to  inspect  the  service.  It  turns  out  that  the  number 
ready  to  fly  is  not  101,  nor  even  eighty  ;  but  fifty.  Of 
these  thirty  would  have  to  be  kept  in  war-time  for  use 
in  the  flying  school — which  leaves  twenty  aeroplanes  for 
war  service. 

Mr.  Seely  does  not  contest  the  facts  or  explain  his 
want  of  accurate  information  as  to  his  own  department. 
He  does  not  apologise  to  members  of  the  House  for 
misinforming  them.  He  merely  pleads  that  he 
attempted  no  concealment ;  and  that  he  has  at  any  rate 
"dispelled  the  illusion  that  the  War  Office  had  no 
aeroplanes  at  all  ".  As  Mr.  Bonar  Law  pointed  out, 
How  are  we  to  trust  Mr.  Seely,  convicted  of  such  rash- 
ness, in  assurances  that  cannot  so  easily  be  tested? 

Sir  Edward  Carson  asks  the  people  of  Ulster  to  put 
no  trust  in  rumours  of  a  general  election  before  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  is  passed  into  law.  Let  them  prepare 
to  keep  their  Covenant  as  though  the  Bill  were  actually 
upon  them.  He  now  proposes  to  call  together  the 
Ulster  Council  in  September,  and,  "  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment ",  to  get  the  provisional  Government  under  way. 
These  practical  measures  of  resistance  will  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  the  English  electorate,  should  it 
come  to  an  election  before  the  event.  The  English 
constituencies  will  realise  that  Ulster  is  in  earnest. 
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They  will  know  that  a  vote  in  favour  of  Home  Rule 
is  a  vote  in  favour  of  forcibly  expelling  Ulster  from 
the  Union. 

If  the  Government  really  believed  the  country  was 
in  favour  of  coercing  the  Ulster  Unionists,  they  would 
undoubtedly  appeal.  Coercing  Ulster  with  the  country 
behind  them  would  be  very  different  from  coercing 
Ulster  on  their  own  responsibility.  Meantime,  it  is 
Ulster's  part  to  show  the  English  constituencies  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  their  opposition  is  not  bluff. 
Nothing,  to  this  end,  could  be  more  effective 
than  Sir  Edward  Carson's  quiet  preparation  in  Belfast 
to  carry  on  the  provisional  government  of  Ulster  so 
soon  as  the  Home  Rule  Bill  be  through. 

Lord  Curzon  seems  to  be  the  only  public  man  left 
who  sees  things  not  immediately  under  his  nose.  But 
for  him  how  much  should  we  have  heard  of  Persia  since 
matters  have  been  serious  here?  Ministers  of  course 
will  be  silent  about  it  if  they  can,  only  too  thankful  to 
escape  exposure.  Monday's  debate  will  make  them 
pray  to  be  left  alone  more  fervently  than  ever.  One  half 
of  Persia  is  now  Russian  province  ;  the  neutral  zone  is  a 
field  for  robbers  and  every  kind  of  disorder  ;  the  British 
sphere  is  hardly  safe  for  British  subjects  to  enter,  as 
a  handful  of  Indian  cavalry  recently  discovered.  The 
Persians  meantime  play  at  Constitution-making,  undis- 
turbed by  the.  certainty  that  no  Constitution  they  may 
make  will  ever  have  a  chance  of  being  tried.  Persia 
now  is  an  object-lesson  to  the  whole  world  in  Russian 
efficiency  and  British  incapacity.  And  Sir  Edward  Grey 
does  not  care ;  and  very  probably  does  not  know. 

Lord  Newton  was  in  Persia  not  long  since,  and  his 
report  comes  to  what  we  have  said.  What  a  farce  it  is 
that  a  speech  like  his,  full  of  significant  facts  and  points, 
should  be  heard  only  by  about  a  score  of  peers  and  not 
be  reported.  (A  few  lines  are  worse  than  no  report ; 
they  are  a  misreport.)  Newspaper  owners  find  that, 
being,  as  we  so  often  shout,  an  Imperial  people,  we  are 
not  interested  in  things  of  Empire.  Lawn  tennis  and 
the  parish  pump  leave  us  no  time  for  them.  Mean- 
time Germany  has  started  a  line  of  subsidised  steamers 
to  ply  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  carrying  grain  to  East 
Africa.  The  line  does  not  and  will  not  pay.  But  it 
has  political  possibilities.  The  German  Government 
does  not  lose  money  on  a  steamship  service  for  nothing. 

There  is  more  hopeful  news  from  the  Near  East. 
The  Balkan  Premiers  have  met  in  conference  at 
Bucharest  and  have  agreed  to  a  five  days'  armistice. 
Both  the  place  and  the  decision  are  a  score  for 
Roumania,  whose  diplomatic  position  is  now  very 
strong.  She  has  got  her  own  compensation  and  it  is 
her  interest  to  establish  a  fair  balance  of  power.  Above 
all  she  has  both  Austria  and  Russia  behind  her.  Austria 
does  not  want  to  see  Bulgaria  too  weak  or  Servia  too 
strong,  and  Russia  does  not  mean  Turkey  to  keep 
Adrianople.  Happily,  too,  both  Greece  and  Servia  are 
in  more  reasonable  mood.  Their  armies  have  reached 
the  old  frontiers  of  Bulgaria  and  have  there  been  effec- 
tively checked.  The  strain  of  war  is  telling  on  every- 
body, and  nothing  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  its  continu- 
ance. If  only  Bulgarian  diplomacy  were  less  helpless, 
the  chances  of  peace  would  be  bright. 

The  Turks  are  running  excursions  to  Adrianople  to 
show  people  that  the  big  mosque  is  a  mosque  again, 
and  the  Porte  is  making  the  ridiculous  pretence  that  the 
recovery  of  the  fortress  is  a  feat  of  arms.  It  had  much 
better  attend  to  the  serious  business  of  the  Armenian 
frontier  where  Russia  is  massing  troops.  No  other 
Power  has  committed  itself,  but  the  German  semi- 
official Press  is  anti-Turk.  The  Ambassadors  have 
been  amusing  themselves  again  with  Albania.  It  is  to 
be  governed  by  a  Prince  whose  choice  has  wisely  been 
postponed,  and  its  gendarmerie  is  to  be  officered  by 
Swedes.  Apparently  Sir  Edward  Grey  wishes  to  repeat 
his  Persian  performance.  Our  condolences  to  the  r 
Swedish  officers.  I 


There  is  to  be  no  general  strike  on  the  Rand.  The 
decision  brings  momentary  relief,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
not  permanent  peace.  Concessions  made  by  the  mine- 
owners  are  regarded  as  inadequate,  and  the  agitation 
will  continue,  unless  the  Trades  Federation  should  go 
a  step  further  and  agree  to  accept  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  which  is  to  be  appointed.  Mr.  Botha's 
uncompromising  attitude  was  no  doubt  responsible  for 
the  vote  taken  by  the  labour  delegates  in  Johannesburg 
late  on  Thursday  night.  Perhaps,  too,  some  echo 
reached  them  of  Mr.  Harcourt's  speech  on  the  subject 
in  Parliament  a  few  hours  previously. 

Mr.  Harcourt  did  not  minimise  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  which  the  Government  were  called  upon  to 
face.  An  outbreak  of  lawlessness  on  the  Rand  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  most  bitter  struggle  be- 
tween masters  and  nun  in  England.  The  native 
problem  alone  justifies  extreme  measures  to  maintain 
a  semblance  of  peace.  Had  the  general  strike  been 
proclaimed  the  natives  were  to  be  repatriated,  and  the 
scarcity  of  food  which  must  have  ensued  would  have 
brought  about  a  Kaffir  rising. 

The  Suffragette  "pilgrims"  were  patientlv  heard 
and  courteously  treated  in  Hyde  Park  last  Saturday. 
The  pilgrimage  was  an  elaborate  effort  of  the  non- 
militant  suffragists  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the 
hot-bloods  of  Pankhurst  leading.  The  "  moderates  " 
seem  at  last  to  realise  that  the  violent  party  has  ruined 
the  suffrage  cause,  and  are  working  up  courage  to 
oppose  militancy  in  all  its  forms.  This  decision  is  too 
late  to  save  them  with  the  public.  They  have  too  long 
failed  in  frankness  to  be  cheerfully  accepted  now.  They 
have  always  shown  themselves  read}-  to  accept  any 
advantage  that  their  militant  allies  might  win.  The 
happiest  feature  of  Saturday's  meeting  was  the  decent 
behaviour  of  the  crowd.  A  London  crowd  is  even  now 
ready  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  Suffragette  orators,  so 
long  as  they  plead  their  cause  reasonably  and  in  order. 
The  pilgrims,  advertising  themselves  as  a  law-abiding 
demonstration,  were  treated  accordingly. 

Meantime  the  hot-bloods  have  completely  wiped  out 
the  favourable  impression  the  pilgrims  were  trying  to 
make.  The  Sunday  disturbances  were  led  by  Miss 
Sylvia  Pankhurst  (still  supposed  to  be  in  the  ward  of 
Mr.  McKennaj.  There  was  a  brutal  scrimmage  in 
Whitehall,  in  which  Miss  Pankhurst,  leading  an  attack 
upon  Downing  Street,  was  captured  by  the  police  and 
taken  back  to  the  police-station.  This  suffragette  riot- 
ing is  far  from  being  mild  and  mannerly.  Ihe  police 
are  compelled  to  use  their  fists  in  self-defence  against 
male  brawlers,  and  these  masculine  encounters  are  not 
bloodless.  But  struggling  with  males  is  comparatively 
enjoyable.  With  the  women  the  police  fare  as  they 
may.  They  must  often  be  tempted  to  wonder  why,  in 
peril  of  their  eyes,  they  should  be  compelled  to  re-arrest 
Miss  Kenney  or  a  member  of  the  Pankhurst  family  once 
or  twice  a  week. 

Professor  Constantin  Heger,  Charlotte  Bronte's  pro- 
fessor, in  the  French  sense,  at  Brussels,  and  part  em- 
ployer, as  she  was  assistant  mistress  in  English,  had 
plenty  of  experience,  doubtless,  of  exalted  and  neurotic 
young  women  before  he  got  those  letters  from  the 
English  "  Miss  "  which  the  Times  has  been  publish- 
ing. It  was  probably  common  form  with  him  to  warn 
his  young  ladies  after  they  left  him,  or  while  they  were 
under  his  care,  not  to  be  hysterical  and  have  "  black 
thoughts";  megrims  and  vapours  as  we  used  to  sav- 
in English.  An  ordinary  professional  difficulty  of  the 
girls'  schoolmaster  is  to  suppress  their  natural  inclina- 
tion to  be  over-sentimental  and  effusive  and  to  prevent 
a  compromising-  hero-worship. 

Professor  Heger  severely  suppressed  Charlotte 
Bronte  as  he  had  doubtless  suppressed  scores  of  other 
young  women.  Most  of  them  returned  to  their  homes, 
having  too  much  leisure  for  brooding  over  themselves 
and  their  school-days,  as  Charlotte  Bronte  had.  He 
was  a  busy  man  with  a  wife  and  family,  and  he  knew 
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too  well  these  cris  du  ccour  of  the  "  young  ladies  "  to  be 
anything  but  bored  with  them.  If  he  had  seen  that 
Charlotte  was  a  genius,  which  he  did  not,  it  would  have 
been  all  the  more  prudent  of  him  to  act  on  his  usual 
common-sense  plan;  either  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
letters  or  to  answer,  if  at  all,  at  long  intervals.  But 
he  must  have  been  hardened  indeed  to  put  down  on  the 
last,  the  most  impassioned  of  the  letters,  the  name 
and  address  of  a  shoemaker.  A  lady's  schoolmaster  is 
bound  to  be  more  or  less  than  human. 

All  the  letters  were  written  in  the  year  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  left  Brussels.  She  came  back  to  the 
melancholy  parsonage  at  Haworth,  to  the  misery  of 
brooding  over  a  future  which  was  apparently  hopeless. 
In  Brussels  she  had  enjoyed  intellectual  activity ;  at 
home  she  found  a  wearisome  intellectual  stagnation. 
The  contrast  was  depressing  to  a  young  woman  of  her 
sensitive,  poetical  and  melodramatic  temperament.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  she  was  planning  the  "  Pro- 
fessor "  which  became  later  "Jane  Eyre",  and  the: 
essence  of  the  letters  went  either  into  this  or  into 
"Villette"  in  1852.  "Villette"  reproduced  much 
of  the  remembered  emotion  of  1844.  The  pen 
runs  away  with  the  literary  genius.  Mrs.  Browning 
is  not  to  be  taken  literally  in  her  "  Portuguese 
Sonnets  ". 

Charlotte  Bronte  in  1844  was  twenty-six,  accus- 
tomed to  delight  herself  in  coining  imaginations 
into  words.  She  had  already  sent  MSS.  to  Southey 
(in  the  translation  curiously  misprinted  Shelley)  and 
Coleridge.  She  was  in  love  with  the  Professor,  but 
there  are  varieties  of  love.  Hers  was  the  mainly 
intellectual ;  the  masculine  intellect's  effect  on  the 
feminine.  It  was  a  perfectly  correct  variety,  and  Pro- 
fessor Heger  deserves  credit  for  giving  it  no  chance 
of  being  anything  else.  Charlotte  soon  found  more 
literary  and  satisfactory  expression  of  herself  in  "Jane 
Eyre  "  and  the  rest. 

Lord  Rosebery  showed  the  Guildford  Grammar  School 
boys  on  Monday  the  commercial  value  of  good  manners. 
Manners  undoubtedly  have  a  commercial  value,  which 
makes  their  decay  in  a  commercial  age  paradoxical, 
For  this  decay  is  as  obvious  in  business  as  anywhere 
else,  but  not  so  much,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  boys.  Boy 
scouts  are  well  mannered ;  boy  messengers  are  well 
mannered  ;  so  are  paper-boys.  The  boys  are  better 
mannered  than  their  girl  equivalents.  But  the  young 
man  !  Tube  ticket  clerks,  taxi  drivers,  shorthand 
writers — why  do  they  shed  decency  of  demeanour  with 
their  boyhood?    Not  all,  of  course,  but  most. 

Which  is  the  most  nauseating,  the  Congregational 
minister  who  hopes  to  be  impressive  and  topical  by 
dragging  Mr.  Collier's  Academy  "  problem  picture  " 
into  his  sermons  ;  Mr.  Collier  who  solemnly  explains  the 
mawkish  obvious  thing,  or  the  papers  that  report 
the  prodigious  business  in  large  type?  What  in- 
tellect, what  rare  and  profound  thought  was  here  ! 
"It  is  a  young  wife  confessing  to  her  middle-aged 
husband  .  .  .  evidently  a  studious  man.  The  first 
thought  that  occurs  to  him  is  '  Was  it  my  fault?  ' 
I  imagine  he  will  forgive  his  wife."  The  Hon.  John 
Collier  "  imagining  "  what  his  dear  Pineroesque 
puppets  will  do,  and  the  minister  of  Wanstead  seeking 
the  inner  meaning  of  this  mystery  !  Thus  the  brighten- 
ing of  life  and  religion  goes  on. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Hillard,  the  High 
Master  of  S.  Paul's,  in  his  Apposition  speech  the  other 
day  denounced  the  kinematograph.  He  thinks  it  a 
greater  enemy  to  education  even  than  the  cheap  maga- 
zine. This  is  hard  to  believe,  but  he  is  certainly  right  in 
describing  these  picture  shows  as  a  drug  for  boys.  We 
are  a  drugged  people  now.  If  we  do  not  take  chloral 
or  veronal,  we  take  kincmas  or  music-halls  or  the 
"  Daily  Mail  ",  or  the  whole  lot  together.  No  wonder 
nerve  doctors  thrive  ! 


MARCONI  AGAIN. 

TT  has  come  to  this  that  the  mere  words  Marconi 
*•  contract  arouse  suspicion.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
the  whole  truth  has  not  been  told  and  even  that  what 
is  concealed  can  scarcely  bear  telling.  Yet  the  bare 
fact  that  the  Post  Office  has  contracted  with  the 
Marconi  Company  to  maintain  a  long-distance  service 
should  not  of  itself  cause  uneasiness.  The  Company 
owns  two  master-patents  of  undoubted  value;  it  is 
actually  working  a  long-distance  service  across  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  on  these  two  grounds  is  on  the  face  of  it 
qualified  to  meet  the  Post  Office's  requirements. 
Whether  any  other  system  is  equally  well  qualified  is 
a  technical  question  which  need  not  now  be  discussed. 
Our  point  is  that  the  ground  for  suspicion  lies  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  business  but  in  its  handling.  The 
handling  has  been  involved  in  mystery.  There  was  a 
Landing  Committee  and  an  Imperial  Wireless  Com- 
mittee and  an  Advisory  Committee,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  Marconi  Committee  which  decided  to  make  no  final 
report ;  and  all  three  Committees  together  do  not  seem 
to  have  influenced  the  Post  Office's  determination  to 
deal  with  the  Marconi  Company  and  nobody  else. 
Why  this  passion  for  the  Marconi  Company?  Facts 
were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
which  may  have  explained  it,  but  reasons  of  State  make 
it  inexpedient  for  those  facts  to  be  made  public.  Again 
why?  We  can  understand  a  refusal  to  give  the 
Admiralty's  reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  its  own  secret 
process  for  naval  work  only.  But  that  does  not  exhaust 
the  matter.  Why  were  not  other  systems  even  allowed 
to  tender?  On  that  point  there  is  mysterious  silence, 
and  it  is  that  point  which  is  the  first  cause  of  all  the 
uneasiness. 

The  public  owe  gratitude  to  Mr.  Amery  for  having 
carried  the  case  beyond  this  vague  sense  that  all  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Amery  has  examined  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Post  Office  in  detail  and  submits  four  main 
points.  The  first  is  that  the  Post  Office  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  strength  of  its  own  position  under  the  terms 
of  the  Patents  and  Designs  Act  of  1907.  This  is  the 
only  point  that  Mr.  Samuel  deigns  to  controvert.  He 
tells  us  he  was  advised  that  the  Act  did  not  give  the 
Post  Office  the  powers  which  Mr.  Amery  claims  for  it. 
We  should  like  to  hear  more  about  this  advice.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  Mr.  Samuel  to  say  he  was  advised,  but 
may  the  advice  not  have  been  wrong?  On  two  points 
we  know  that  the  Postmaster-General  was  advised  very 
badly.  The  first  contract  contained  a  clause  which  Mr. 
Amery  asserts  to  have  been  nullified  by  the  Act  of  1907. 
Mr.  Samuel  does  not  refer  to  the  point — but  the  clause 
has  been  omitted  from  the  second  contract.  Further, 
Mr.  Samuel's  advisers  have  just  found  out  that  the 
Marconi  patents  do  not  extend  to  British  East  Africa. 
The  discovery  has  led  to  an  immediate  modification  of 
the  contract  in  favour  of  the  Post  Office.  Why  did  not 
these  advisers  make  their  discovery  before?  Mr. 
Samuel  cannot  expect  the  public  to  take  the  bare  word 
of  advisers  who  have  undoubtedly  failed  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  have  undoubt- 
edly long  missed  an  important  point  of  fact. 

Mr.  Amery's  other  three  points  are  that  the  Post 
Office  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany ;  that  it  concluded  a  thoroughly  bad  bargain  with 
the  Marconi  Company  ;  and  that  the  long-distance  ser- 
vice should  have  been  entrusted  not  to  a  company  but  to 
the  State.  To  these  points  the  Postmaster-General  refers 
with  languid  and  sarcastic  boredom.  He  will  not  deal 
with  them  because  their  discussion  would  weary  the 
public.  Mr.  Samuel  might  profitably  study  the  British 
temperament.  It  is  not  true  that  our  people  are  bored 
by  the  question  whether  they  are  getting  the  best  value 
for  their  money.  On  the  contrary  there  is  no  question 
that  interests  them  more— as  the  attacks  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Insurance  Act  show  clearly  enough. 
Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  a  Government 
Department  refuses  to  justify  its  expenditure.  And 
why  does  it  refuse?  Partly  because  it  amuses  Mr. 
Samuel  to  play  at  being  Mr.  Balfour — and  to  play  it 
very  badly ;  partly  because  this  dainty  critic  finds 
Mr.    Amery    verbose.      Minister's  have  shown  some 
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ingenuity  in  evading  questions  in  their  time,  but  not 
one  of  them,  not  even  Mr.  Seely,  has  hitherto  had  the 
audacity  to  refuse  to  meet  criticism  because  it  justified 
itself  in  detail.  Suppose  Mr.  Amery  had  left  the  detail 
out.  Suppose  he  had  said  that  the  Post  Office  had 
favoured  the  Marconi  Company  and  had  not  supported 
the  charge  by  showing  how  it  had  treated  the  Poulsen 
manager.  Suppose  he  had  said  that  the  Post  Office 
had  made  a  bad  bargain  and  had  not  examined  its  terms 
in  proper  detail.  Then  Mr.  Samuel  might  have  retorted 
that  general  charges  unbacked  by  a  shred  of  evidence 
were  mere  partisan  insolence  worthy  only  of  contempt. 
His  pack  would  have  cheered  him  and  they  would  have 
been  right.  But  now  that  Mr.  Samuel  has  got  the  de- 
tailed charges  and  is  not  put  off  with  the  vague  imputa- 
tions against  which  he  himself  protested  in  another  but 
allied  connexion,  he  objects  that  details  are  so  dull.  But 
what  is  he  paid  for,  if  not  to  deal  with  details? 

Having  once  decided  to  take  the  high  line,  Mr. 
Samuel's  proper  course  was  to  stand  firm,  refuse  to 
meet  criticism  and  carry  his  way.  You  cannot  first 
refuse  to  answer  criticism  and  then  acquiesce  in  it. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Samuel  has  done.  Mr. 
Amery  has  argued  that  the  Marconi  contract  held  the 
Government  doubly  bound.  It  was  not  free  to  test 
other  processes,  and  if  it  held  to  the  Marconi  system, 
it  would  have  to  pay  an  excessive  sum  for  the  privilege 
of  using  it.  It  was  as  a  means  of  escape  from  this 
dilemma  that  he  advocated  a  State  service.  Mr.  Samuel 
has  in  fact  admitted  the  force  of  Mr.  Amery's  conten- 
tion. The  second  contract  gives  the  Government 
greater  freedom  than  the  first ;  the  East  African  advan- 
tage has  been  used  to  distribute  the  royalty  over  the 
parts  of  the  Marconi  apparatus  so  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  for  the  full  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
only  a  single  Marconi  screw  ;  and  the  State  has  secured 
the  services  of  a  distinguished  engineer  who  will  experi- 
ment on  its  behalf.  All  these  changes  are  for  the  better 
and  will  be  quoted,  we  presume,  as  evidence  of  Mr. 
Samuel's  zeal.  They  can  much  more  effectively  be 
quoted  to  prove  the  badness  of  the  original  bargain. 
The  Post  Office,  it  seems,  was  really  only  playing  at 
negotiations.  When  an  important  point  arose  Mr. 
Godfrey  Isaacs  had  but  to  threaten  to  break  things  off 
altogether  for  the  Government  to  give  way.  As  we 
know,  when  he  did  concede  a  point,  he  persuaded  the 
Post  Office  to  keep  it  dark  and  let  him  give  a  garbled 
version  to  his  shareholders.  All  this  suggests  that  the 
Post  Office  was  hopelessly  outclassed  in  the  driving  of 
the  bargain.  Not  only  did  it  think  Mr.  Isaacs'  firm 
indispensable,  but  it  let  Mr.  Isaacs  know  it,  with  the 
final  result  that  the  Marconi  Company  felt  able  to  repu- 
diate the  finest  contract  the  world  could  offer,  confident 
that  it  would  secure  it  again  in  the  end. 

We  must  know  how  all  this  was  allowed  to  happen. 
It  is  not  enough  for  Mr.  Samuel  to  assure  us  that  all 
is  well.  Let  him  remember  that  he  once  gave  us 
assurances  of  his  colleagues'  integrity  that  proved  mis- 
leading to  say  the  least.  Mr.  Samuel  is  not  responsible 
for  his  colleagues'  discretion,  and  we  do  not  suggest 
that  he  intentionally  deceived  the  public.  But  the  facts 
wore  a  very  different  complexion  when  they  finally  came 
out,  and  the  most  discreditable  feature  of  the  whole 
business  is  that  they  were  only  dragged  out  with 
infinite  difficulty.  That  is  now  Mr.  Samuel's  damnosa 
hereditas.  He  finds  the  public  in  a  thoroughly  sus- 
picious mood.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  for  him  to 
put  his  cards  on  the  table.  We  are  determined  to 
know  the  details  of  Post  Office  policy,  and  though  an 
obedient  House  of  Commons  may  approve  the  new 
contract  with  its  eyes  shut  the  nation  will  certainly 
not  be  put  off  with  glib  assertions  that  all  is  well. 


PERSIAN  PRETENCES. 

XT  is  only  too  clear  that  foreign  affairs  are  no  longer 
a  popular  subject  of  discussion  in  either  House  of 
the  Legislature.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
difference  that  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  has  made  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  understand  I 


why  an  audience  of  respectable  size  hardly  ever  gathers 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  such  occasions.  There 
is  a  ready  explanation  in  that  the  ordinary  voter  takes 
no  interest  at  all  in  such  matters.  Things  were  quite 
different  before  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  when 
differences  on  foreign  policy  roused  the  fiercest 
controversy  in  partisans.  There  is  another  cause  which 
may  probably  account  for  the  sparse  attendances  in  both 
Houses.  Foreign  affairs  have  been  practically  ruled  out 
as  a  subject  of  party  difference.  No  doubt  this  has 
excellent  results  from  one  point  of  view,  but  it  also  has 
the  bad  effect  of  almost  exempting  our  foreign  policy 
from  criticism,  often  much  needed.  But  even  with 
these  explanations  it  is  hard  to  excuse  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  their  lack  of  zeal  when  so  urgent 
a  question  as  that  of  Persia  is  under  discussion.  Hardly 
twenty  put  in  an  appearance  last  Monday,  and  the 
debate  suffered  for  other  reasons.  The  two  spokesmen 
of  the  Government  were  almost  inaudible,  and  Lord 
Newton's  speech — far  the  best  on  either  side  after  that 
of  the  opener — is  compressed  even  in  the  "Times" 
to  eight  lines.  Therefore,  even  if  the  outside  public 
wants  to  know  something  about  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  in  Persia,  it  cannot  be  said  to  receive  much 
encouragement. 

But  it  would  be  just  as  well  that  the  electorate  should 
form  some  idea  as  to  the  condition  into  which  things 
are  drifting  in  those  parts,  because  after  all  the  future 
of  our  Indian  Empire  is  much  concerned  with  Persia 
and  the  way  we  handle  events  in  that  country.  Lord 
Curzon's  brilliant  exposition  of  its  hopeless  condition 
and  of  the  alternate  muddle  and  neglect  which  have 
marked  our  own  proceedings  was  not  controverted 
in  the  least  by  the  Ministerial  spokesmen.  We  have 
done  nothing  either  to  help  Persia  or  to  take  the 
remedy  into  our  own  hands.  Probably  in  the  whole 
story  of  our  relations  with  Oriental  races  there  has 
never  been  an  episode  marked  with  such  hopeless 
futility  and  humiliating  failure  as  was  the  despatch  of 
five  hundred  Indian  troops  to  Shiraz,  where  they  were 
shut  up  for  a  month,  unable  to  control  the  situation  or 
avenge  the  murder  of  a  British  officer ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  served  as  a  dangerous  irritant  to  native 
fanaticism.  The  only  step  we  appear  to  have  taken 
consistently  has  been  to  furnish  the  Persian  authorities 
with  money  from  time  to  time,  till  at  last  they  requested 
us  to  supply  the  funds  to  punish  the  murderers  of 
Captain  Eckford.  From  one  point  of  view  this  may 
be  humorous,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  indicate  how 
bad  an  impression  such  incidents  as  this  must  make 
on  India. 

While  we  are  allowing  matters  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse  in  Southern  Persia,  comparative  order  reigns  in 
the  North,  Russia's  sphere  of  influence.  This  has  been 
brought  about  only  in  one  way,  by  the  introduction 
of  Russian  troops  on  a  large  scale  till  now  there  are 
more  than  17,000  in  occupation  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  Our  Foreign  Office  seems  to  have  made  mild 
remonstrances  from  time  to  time,  but  the  Russians  have 
a  ready  answer  that  they  are  prepared  to  leave  when 
law  and  order  are  safely  established.  The  same 
answer,  as  Lord  Newton  unkindly  said,  we  ourselves 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  when  in  days  gone  by 
anyone  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  when  we  pro- 
posed to  go  out  of  Egypt,  a  curiosity  which  by  this 
time  appears  to  be  exhausted.  Anyone  might  have 
foreseen  that,  when  once  we  withdrew  our  opposition 
to  Russia's  claim  to  peculiar  interest  in  the  North  of 
Persia,  the  time  could  not  be  far  distant  when  that 
district  would  become  a  Russian  province.  The  time 
has  perhaps  arrived  rather  sooner  than  some  may  have 
anticipated,  but  the  end  was  inevitable  ;  we  shall  our- 
selves be  forced  to  the  same  result  in  the  south.  The 
possibility  of  the  regeneration  of  Persia,  even  under 
foreign  tutelage,  has  been  ludicrously  negatived.  Re- 
luctance to  face  the  inevitable  is  not  only  the  fault 
of  the  Government  spokesmen,  but  it  vitiates  Lord 
Curzon's  otherwise  admirable  speech.  While  bringing 
an  irresistible  arraignment  against  the  Government  he 
does  not  present  us  with  any  clear  ideas  himself  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  save  that  British  officers  should 
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be  introduced  to  drill  a  native  gendarmerie,  in  itself 
only  a  step  towards  occupation.  None  of  the  speakers 
gave  us  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  real  prospect  of  regeneration  for  Persia  from  within 
or  from  without.  It  is  a  fact  we  do  not  wish  to  face, 
for  it  involves  fresh  responsibilities  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  while  from  the  sentimental  it  means  the 
disappearance  of  an  ancient  State  that  appeals  to  all 
men  of  education  from  the  standpoint  alike  of  history 
and  romance. 

Apart  from  the  interests  of  Persia,  we  none  of  us 
want  to  find  the  Empire  forced  to  absorb  territories 
marching  with  those  of  Russia.  In  order  to  avert  this, 
if  possible,  after  allocating  to  Russia  an  interest  in 
one-half  of  Persia  and  in  about  one-sixth  to  our- 
selves, we  made  of  the  rest  a  neutral  zone.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre,  as  was  shown 
by  Lord  Lansdowne,  circumstances  have  already  forced 
us  to  recognise  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  region  that 
our  interests  are  particularly  centred.  This  applies 
both  to  railways  and  also  to  the  organisation  of  a  local 
police  force  under  British  officers.  Whatever  we  do 
there  on  our  own  initiative  Russia  may  quite  properly 
object  to  under  our  Agreement  with  her.  In  short,  as 
the  Agreement  has  actually  worked  out,  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  it  has  proved  less  advantageous  to  Persia 
or  to  ourselves.  In  replying  to  criticism,  Lord  Morley 's 
defence  was  perfunctory  in  the  extreme.  He  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  we  had  maintained  seven  funda- 
mental points  of  policy,  but  in  fact  he  proved  nothing 
at  all  except  that  we  have  been  faithful  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement,  "even",  it  may  be  said,  "  to  our 
own  hindrance  ".  Wc  have  also,  it  is  true,  lent  Persia 
money,  but  that  it  has  been  used  to  "restore  order" 
or  "  make  roads  "  is  more  than  doubtful.  With  regard 
to  some  of  the  other  points,  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
so  sedate  a  statesman  as  Lord  Morley  ever  speaks  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  but  when  he  talks  about 
"easing  the  distracted  situation  by  counsel,  attention, 
and  such  assistance  as  it  may  be  prudent  to  give  ", 
and  also  of  "  maintaining  the  independence  of  Persia 
and  avoidance  of  partition  "  and  "  upholding  some  form 
of  constitutional  government",  it  is  hard  to  pretend 
that  he  can  be  serious.  Lord  Morley  used  to  be  a  writer 
who  weighed  the  value  of  words  and  endeavoured  to 
make  them  fit  in  with  the  realities  of  a  situation.  It 
now  appears  as  if  his  one  endeavour  were  to  avoid  any 
such  correspondence.  Both  he  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
agreed  that  we  must  avoid  a  "policy  of  adventure" 
in  Southern  Persia,  but  we  have  not  avoided  a  policy  of 
drift,  which  is  of  all  policies  the  worst.  His  most 
effectual  answer  to  his  critics  would  have  been,  "  What 
do  you  propose?  "  and  the  answers  appear  to  be,  from 
Lord  Curzon,  "  Organise  a  native  police  under  British 
officers",  and  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  "Make  some 
commercial  railways  ".  The  Government  might  well 
reply  that  this  does  not  amount,  to  a  comprehensive 
policy  at  all.  We  have  to  recognise  that  we  have 
abandoned  our  old  policy  and  have  admitted  Russia  to 
the  complete  control  of  Northern  Persia  from  which 
she  is  never  likely  to  retire.  We  on  our  part  have  to 
see  that  our  sphere  does  not  remain  in  its  present 
hopeless  anarchy.  We  have  also  to  see  that  the  neutral 
zone  docs  not  slip  away  from  us.  Maintain  the  fiction 
of  an  "  independent  Persia"  if  we  can,  but  do  not  let 
us  any  longer  ignore  facts  or  try  to  shun  the  inevitable. 
We  cannot  afford  to  give  away  any  more  points  to 
Russia.  We  do  not  ignore  the  risks  of  sending  a 
British  force  to  Persia  :  the  risk  from  surging  nomad 
tribes,  the  risk  of  Russian  irritation,  the  certainty  that 
it  will  lead  to  permanent  occupation,  for  which  the 
country  is  at  present  hardly  prepared.  But  the  alterna- 
tive is  the  extinction  of  British  influence  in  Persia.  If 
we  let  things  drift,  we  shall  cease  to  count  in  Persia, 
which  will  become  wholly  Russian.  If  we  will  not 
let  things  drift,  wc  shall  be  forced  into  permanent 
occupation  of  our  sphere.  We  prefer  the  dangers 
of  occupation  to  the  dangers  of  drift. 


THE  AFTERMATH  IN  CHINA. 

r~PHE  fresh  insurrection  in  China  will  have  surprised 
»■  no  one  who  has  studied  the  course  of  events  by 
the  light  of  history  and  national  character.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Manchus  was  predestined  :  they  had 
become  effete  and  were  dethroned.  They  would  have 
been  dethroned  fifty  years  ago  probably,  before  Young 
China  was  thought  of,  if  we  had  not  interfered  with  the 
Tacpings.  They  might  have  been  saved  again  possibly, 
for  a  time,  if  we  had  supported  the  Emperor  Kwang  Su, 
eighteen  years  ago,  in  his  reforms.  But  dynasties  have 
become  effete  before,  in  China,  and  been  overthrown. 
It  is  overthrow  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  that  is 
discordant ;  and  only  dreamers  who  imagine  that  habits 
and  character  can  be  changed  by  a  change  of  name 
imagined  that  the  crude  ideals  of  the  Young  Chinese 
visionaries  could  become  facts.  Circumstances  en- 
enabled  them  to  capture  the  direction  of  a  move- 
ment which  has  since  outgrown  their  purpose  and 
control  and  has  been  assuming,  gradually,  a  shape 
more  consistent  with  tradition.  The  new  revolt  is  in 
the  main  an  expression  of  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  course  of  events.  The  theory  that  it  represents 
a  struggle  between  Peking  and  the  Provinces  con- 
tains truth.  There  has  always  been  a  struggle  between 
Peking  and  the  Provinces.  The  theory  of  an  Imperial 
Authority  Supreme  and  Centralised  has  been  a  delusion 
of  our  diplomacy  from  the  first  ;  whereas  we  were  in 
presence  really  of  a  congeries  of  satrapies  bound,  each, 
to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and 
obey  Imperial  decrees  but  possessing,  each,  a  large 
measure  of  financial  and  administrative  independence. 
We  ignored  historical  facts  and  set  ourselves  to 
strengthen  the  Central  Power.  Wc  have  been  engaged 
for  sixty  years  in  strengthening  the  Central  Power;  but 
the  Provinces  are  to-day  more  independent  than  ever. 
Canton  has  been  traditionally  the  most  turbulent  of  all. 
It  was  hostile  to  the  Manchus,  and  took  an  active  share 
in  the  revolution.  It  has  been  insubordinate  under  the 
Republic  and  has  elected,  now,  a  rival  President, 
Finance  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Its 
attitude  represents,  in  a  sense,  too,  the  alleged  an- 
tagonism between  North  and  South.  Emperors  and 
dynasties  have  had  their  capitals  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  but  more  generally,  and  especially  of  late, 
in  the  North  because  pressure  and  danger  from  outside 
were  felt  mostly  in  the  North  ;  and  so  it  has  come  about 
that  the  North  has  appeared  to  rule  the  South,  whereas 
the  Emperor  really  centralised  the  whole.  To  abolish 
the  Emperor  was  to  remove  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
or — more  exactly  perhaps — the  centripetal  attraction 
which  held  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  in  their 
orbits.  Centrifugal  forces  began  at  once  to  work. 
What  Tibet  and  Mongolia  are  saying  is,  practically, 
that  they  yielded  allegiance  to  an  Emperor,  but  decline 
to  admit  themselves  subjects  of  China.  What  the  Pro- 
vinces have  done  is  to  accentuate  their  administrative 
and  financial  independence.  There  has  always  been  a 
struggle  between  Peking  and  the  Provinces — rising  at 
times  to  the  point  of  contention,  subsiding  at  others  into 
tacit  acquiescence.  It  was  an  attempt  by  the  Imperial 
Government  to  centralise  the  control  and  financing  of 
railways  that  precipitated  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution — in  Szechuen.  It  is  an  order  from  Peking 
to  a  recalcitrant  Tutuh  (Governor)  of  Kiangsi  "  de  se 
soumettre  ou  se  demettre  "  which  has  brought  the 
question  of  Provincial  subordination  to  Presidential 
authority  to  a  crisis. 

Present  conditions  are  anomalous  in  the  extreme  ;  but 
events  will  not  always  shape  themselves  in  mathemati- 
cal accordance  with  theories  ;  and  China,  especially,  is 
always  doing  something  opposite  to  Western  expecta- 
tion. Yuan  Shih-kai  holds  olfice  nominally  as  the  elect 
of  a  few  self-elected  "  Representatives  "  gathered  some 
eighteen  months  ago  at  Nanking.  The  election  was 
avowedly  provisional,  pending  the  decision  of  a  more 
formally  elected  Assembly.  That  Assembly  has  since 
been  elected,  in  accordance  nominally  with  rules  pre- 
scribed by  these  same  Representatives  though,  prac- 
tically,   by    methods    more   consonant    with  Oriental 
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character  and  custom.  Its  first  business  was  to  elect 
a  new  President  and  formulate  a  Constitution.  It  has 
not  yet  touched  the  first  question,  and  has  been 
occupied  so  long-  with  one  clause  of  the  second  that  a 
Chinese  wag  has  calculated  that  the  Constitution, 
which  is  expected  to  contain  about  ninety  articles,  will 
require — at  the  rate  of  an  article  a  month  and  four 
months'  sitting  per  annum — twenty-three  years  to  pass  ; 
while  the  salaries  of  members  at  $4000  a  year  each  will 
amount  to  $80,000,000,  without  including  incidental 
expenses,  as  its  cost  to  the  country.  Yuan  Shih-kai 
represents  in  the  meantime  a  necessary  element  of 
Central  Authority.  The  party  which  calls  itself  Kvvo- 
min-tang,  and  which  is  mainly  connected  with  the 
South,  desires  to  remove  him  and  substitute  a  titular 
President  with  a  Premier  and  a  Cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Assembly  as  governing  power.  Most  foreigners 
who  know  China  think  that  such  a  Government  would 
be  futile.  Whether  Young  China  reflects  sufficiently 
to  have  an  opinion  worth  considering  may  be  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  appreciates  that  a  President  who  is 
gradually  arrogating  more  and  more  autocratic  power 
clashes  with  the  visions  which  it  set  out  to  realise 
and  with  the  prospects  of  individual  importance  and 
emolument  which  it  entertained.  The  masses  of  the 
people,  who  have  been  suffering  pawns  hitherto  in  the 
game,  who  care  nothing  for  theories,  and  demand  only 
peace  and  good  government,  appear  to  discern  in  Yuan's 
ascendancy  the  best  chance  of  realising  their  wishes. 
We  were  told  that  Shanghai  had  gone  over  to 
the  Insurgents ;  but  that  implies  only  that  the 
Extremists,  who  have  always  made  Shanghai  their 
headquarters,  had  the  sympathy  of  certain  officers  who 
had  succeeded  in  influencing  their  men.  It  would  be  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  it  meant  sympathetic  action, 
or  even  acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  the  half-million 
Chinese  who  live  in  the  Foreign  Settlement.  The 
sympathies  of  the  merchants  are,  on  the  contrary, 
avowedly  with  Yuan,  and  the  coolies  ask  only  to  be 
let  earn  their  daily  rice.  Shanghai  has  always  been  a 
focus  of  intrigue.  The  Reformers  schemed  there  in 
the  days  of  the  Empress-Dowager.  The  Republicans 
had  their  headquarters  there  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  Huang  Hsing  and  other  malcontents  have 
been  plotting  there  lately  against  Yuan  Shih-kai,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Municipal  Council  had  to  notify 
them  that  it  would  not  allow  its  hospitality  to  be  abused. 
The  Council  has  since  had  to  strengthen  its  own  posi- 
tion by  occupying  Chapei — an  adjacent  suburb  of  the 
Chinese  City  which  has  always  been  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  now  be  per- 
manently incorporated.  But  though  a  considerable 
number,  evidently,  of  the  Chinese  soldiery  "  went 
over",  the  garrison  of  the  Arsenal  remained  staunch 
and  held  its  own  against  attack  by  superior  odds. 
The  decision  of  the  navy  to  take  Yuan's  side  renders  its 
position  secure ;  though  the  garrison  of  the  Woosung 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has,  after  a  period 
of  indecision,  come  down  temporarily  on  the  rebel 
side.  The  issue  will  be  settled  however,  in  all  prob- 
ability, higher  up  the  Yangtze  ;  and  the  Northern  troops 
have,  so  far,  had  the  best  of  the  fighting.  They  have 
captured  the  Hukow  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Poyang  Lake  which  gives  access  to  the  interior  of 
Kiangsi ;  and  an  attempted  advance  northward  by 
Huang  Hsing  (after  declaring  Nanking  independent) 
has  been  repulsed  with  the  effect,  apparently,  of  so 
disheartening  his  adherents  in  that  city  that  the  pro- 
!  clamation  of  independence  has  been  cancelled,  and 
Yuan's  authority  revived. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  has  expressed  his  intention  of  firmly 
I    suppressing  the  revolt,  and  it  appears  likely  that  he 
i    will  succeed.      The  forces  at  his  disposal  are  better 
j    organised  and  more  under  single  control  than  those  of 
1    the  South  ;  and  he  has  the  great  advantage  of  the  Quin- 
tuple Loan.    There  are,  in  China,  political  affinities  and 
disagreements,  and  personal  friendships  and  enmities,  as 
j    elsewhere  ;  but  the  supreme  test  of  loyalty  is  money. 
The  man  who  can  pay  his  troops  will,  prima  facie, 
command     their     allegiance,    while     the     man  who 
cannot  must  be  prepared  to  see  them  get  out  of  hand. 


Yuan  is  for  the  present  in  funds  ;  amid  much  that  is 
anomalous  there  stands  out  that  one  stubborn  and 
potent  fact.  The  possession  of  money  enabled  him 
to  secure,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  invaluable  support 
of  the  navy,  which  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour  at 
Shanghai  and  contributed  to  the  capture  of  the  forts  at 
Hukow.  It  would  hardly  be  extravagant  to  affirm  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  loan  precipitated  the  revolt.  It 
is  hard,  as  we  have  seen,  to  say  whether  there  is  in 
China  any  regularly  constituted  authority,  unless  we 
discern  it  in  the  Imperial  sanction  of  an  abstract 
Republic.  The  contention,  therefore,  of  the  Kwo- 
min-tang  that  the  conditions  of  the  loan  should 
have  been  submitted  for  parliamentary  approval 
may  be  debatable ;  but  it  may  be  quite  safely 
assumed  that  Yuan's  capture  of  the  money  was 
as  potent  a  cause  of  irritation  as  any  theoretical 
disregard  of  parliamentary  procedure.  The  misfor- 
tune is  that  military  success  will  not  necessarily  mean 
administrative  control.  Active  revolt  may  be  sup- 
pressed, but  it  is  another  thing  to  make  the  provinces 
send  their  annual  quota  to  Peking.  Yet  a  half-yearly 
budget  lately  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  showed  an  expenditure  of  $168,823,000 
against  an  income  of  $51,336,000.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  a  Chinese  budget  may  or  may  not  include ;  but 
here  is,  at  least,  an  admitted  deficit  of  $117,487,000 
and  abundant  justification  for  the  recent  avowal,  in  a 
Presidential  edict,  that  "our  finances  have  reached  a 
deplorable  and  difficult  state  and  our  debts  have  been 
piled  up  mountains  high  ".  There  is  wisdom,  too,  in 
the  following  assertion  that  "  methods  to  obtain  fresh 
resources  cannot  bear  fruit  in  a  day,  [so  that]  if  a 
universal  plan  of  saving  our  wasteful  and  extravagant 
expenses  be  not  strenuously  executed,  the  time  of  bank- 
ruptcy may  come  in  a  moment  ".  But  plausible  edicts 
are  not,  unfortunately,  always  significant,  in  China, 
of  the  action  they  predicate.  If  Yuan  Shih-kai  were 
overthrown  and,  say,  Huang  Hsing  elected  President 
to-morrow  in  his  stead,  the  new  Government  would 
as  certainly  avow  economical  intentions  and  regard 
for  existing  obligations.  But  the  avowal  would  not 
create  non-exislent  resources ;  while  armed  revolt  does 
mean  hindrance  of  commerce,  delay  in  the  collection 
of  taxes  and  waste  of  such  funds  as  exist.  Soldiers 
remain  undisbanded,  debts  due  to  local  merchants  and 
bankers  remain  unpaid,  and  paper  money  unredeemed. 
It  is  said  that  a  recently  nominated  Governor  of  Canton 
refused  to  accept  office  unless  $20,000,000  were  sent 
to  enable  him  to  redeem  paper  money,  and  the  proposi- 
tion is  at  least  typical  of  conditions  that  prevail  else- 
where. There  is  in  human  nature  a  wonderful  capacity 
for  self-delusion.  Because  defects  were  apparent  in 
the  monarchy  Young  China  would  have  a  Republic. 
The  very  word  was  going  to  cure  all  ills.  The  Huang 
Sings  and  Sun  Yat-sens  believe,  probably,  still  that 
the  millennium  has  failed  to  arrive  only  because  their 
theories  have  been  stunted  and  ill-applied.  The 
question  of  the  moment  is  whether  they  will  ever  again 
be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  point ;  and 
the  indications  are  that,  after  eighteen  months'  experi- 
ence of  existing  conditions,  the  merchants,  agricul- 
turists, and  industrial  classes  would  be  glad  to  get  back 
to  the  monarchical  system  with  all  its  defects.  The 
Chinese  are  adepts  at  compromise,  and  a  settlement  of 
the  present  dispute  may  be  arranged.  But  the  tendency 
and  temptation  to  intrigue  will  remain  ;  and  a  Chinese 
newspaper  believed  to  enjoy  Government  support  con- 
tains the  remarkable  statement  that,  although  Yuan 
would  like  to  retire,  those  who  surround  him  will  not 
allow  it,  and  if  there  appear  any  chance  of  his  not 
being  elected  to  the  Presidency  they  will  force  him 
to  occupy  the  Throne. 


THE  ROAD  BOARD  SCANDAL. 

ARE  the  roads  good  or  bad?  Can  they  be  bettered? 
How  are  they  paid  for?  Who  manages 
them?  These  are  questions  that  affect  every- 
body. Housing,  town  planning,  even  education, 
and  the  revival  of  country  life,  are  all  bound  up  with 
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them.  Not  a  man  or  woman  but  is  not  growing  more 
and  more  dependent  on  means  and  methods  of  trans-  I 
port.  Not  a  year  passes  but  brings  a  great  body  of 
traffic  upon  roads  that  a  few  years  ago  were  only  cart- 
tracks.  Yet  while  everyone  has  been  talking  about  the 
roads,  and  most  people  complaining  about  their  danger 
and  expense,  it  was  only  last  week  that  for  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years  the  House  of  Commons  gave  them 
a  day's  debate.  These  are  some  of  the  facts  that 
emerged.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  more  than 
nineteen  hundred  different  local  authorities  managing 
the  roads  ;  it  takes  twelve  public  bodies  to  maintain  the 
first  eighteen  miles  of  the  Uxbridge  Road,  and  seventy- 
two  to  look  after  the  great  North  Road  from  London 
to  Carlisle.  Last  year,  upon  maintenance  alone,  and 
apart  from  loans  and  new  roads,  the  nineteen  hun- 
dred of  them  spent  seventeen  and  a  half  millions, 
and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  promises  about 
reduced  rates,  the  bill  is  rising  5  per  cent,  a  year.  In 
point  of  expense,  the  service  of  the  roads  is  inferior 
only  to  the  national  defences  and  the  Poor  Law.  And 
for  this  great  work  of  administration  which  is  the 
Minister  responsible  to  Parliament?  There  is  none. 
The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  audits 
the  local  highway  accounts,  but  there  his  powers  end. 
The  Home  Secretary,  through  the  police,  controls 
certain  kinds  of  traffic.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  a 
traffic  department.  But  for  the  general  control 
of  the  roads  there  is  no  responsible  Minister. 
In  the  debate  it  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  was  the  Government's  spokesman.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  Treasury  to  which  a  member  has  to  go  for  any  infor- 
mation that  of  grace  and  not  of  right  its  officials  may 
choose  to  give  him.  For  under  the  Road  Board  Act  of 
1909  a  new  Commission  was  created  independent  of  all 
Parliamentary  control.  A  century  ago  there  were  many 
of  these  autonomous  bodies  ;  the  English  Civil  Service 
was  full  of  them  ;  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  they  still 
maintain  their  independence  ;  in  London,  one  after 
another,  they  have  been  broken  up.  To  a  Radical 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  was  left  to  revert  to  a 
reactionary  system  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  better  than 
anyone,  succeeded  in  abolishing  a  generation  ago. 

What  then  is  this  body  which  is  independent  of  par- 
liamentary control?  It  is  composed  of  a  chairman  and 
four  members.  The  chairman,  by  a  private  arrange- 
ment between  his  office  and  the  Treasury,  is  receiving 
^500  a  year  more  than  the  head  of  the  greatest 
Government  Departments.  The  permanent  heads  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Education  Office,  the  Home  Office, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  have  to  be  content  with  their 
^2500  a  year ;  Sir  George  Gibb,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Road  Board,  gets  his  ^3000.  A  Board  sounds  im- 
posing. One  thinks  of  experienced  men  sitting  round 
a  table,  week  after  week,  supervising  details,  evolving 
policy.  Not  of  this  sort  is  the  Road  Board.  Last  year 
they  held  three  formal  meetings.  There  were  thirty- 
four  conferences  with  local  bodies.  At  the  conferences 
the  four  members  were  never  all  present ;  at  several  of 
them  the  chairman  alone  put  in  an  appearance.  Of 
these  conferences  they  keep  no  minutes,  for,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  said  in  the  debate,  Government  offices  are 
above  such  commercial  methods  as  keeping  minutes. 
Their  staff  came  in  not  through  the  usual  channels 
of  the  Civil  Service,  but  by  the  personal  patronage 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  What  are  the  revenues 
and  duties  of  this  curiously  constituted  office?  At  the 
present  moment  this  informal  party  is  the  sole  central 
authority  for  the  service  of  the  roads.  Their  revenue, 
the  proceeds  of  the  carriage  and  petrol  duties,  is  a 
million  and  a  quarter  a  year.  As  to  its  use,  they 
are  completely  independent  of  parliamentary  interfer- 
ence. They  can  give  it  all  to  Ireland,  they  can  make 
grants  to  this  town  or  that  county  according  as  they 
wish  ;  if  they  prefer,  they  can  apparently  turn  them- 
selves into  a  trust  company  and  not  give  it  away  at  all. 
For  up  till  30  June  they  had  only  distributed  one 
million  out  of  three  and  a  half,  and  had  invested  the 
other  two  and  a  half  in  Government  securities.  Where 
grants  have  been  made,  they  seem  to  have  been  fixed 
upon  no  intelligible  principle.    The  Board  began  by 


taking  population  as  the  test,  a  ridiculous  standard 
which  soon  had  to  be  abandoned.  Next,  the  local 
authorities  were  to  receive  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of 
their  expenditure.  But  when  it  came  to  making  the 
grants,  there  are  Irish  counties  which  have  re- 
ceived 90  per  cent.,  whilst  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
have  been  graciously  informed  that  they  can  only 
have  from  10  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.  In  deal- 
ing with  London  they  have  discovered  another 
principle — the  standard  of  population  would  ob- 
viously have  been  too  expensive.  The  County 
of  London  has  subscribed  ^600,000  to  the  Board's 
revenues,  and  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  had  only  received 
^,"43,000  in  grants;  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  Borough  Councils  were  naturally  growing 
restive.  The  Board  had  to  find  an  answer  ;  they  have 
found  it  in  the  assertion  that  London  traffic  is  only  local 
traffic,  and  it  is  not  their  business  to  subscribe  to  local 
wear  and  tear.  Anyone  who  has  ever  been  on  a  motor 
omnibus  knows  that  Ixmdon  traffic  is  anything  but  local. 
On  one  of  the  many  days  when  the  Road  Board  are  not 
sitting,  they  would  do  well  to  go  to  Piccadilly,  or  the 
Mansion  House,  or  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  read 
the  inscriptions  on  these  omnibuses.  From  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  miles  they  pour  into  the  central  districts, 
tearing  up  the  roads  and  incidentally  killing  three 
people  a  week.  The  result  of  it  all  is  that  four 
millions  will  immediately  have  to  be  spent  on  London 
streets  if  they  are  not  to  be  ruined.  Yet  the  Road 
Board  gives  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  to  a  county  in  the 
west  of  Ireland — there,  of  course,  the  traffic  is  not  local 
■ — but  London  is  to  say  thank  you  for  an  occasional 
grant  of  ten  pounds  in  every  hundred  that  it  spends. 
The  fact  is  that  this  Board,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  quite  incapable  of  doing  its  proper  work.  Instead  of 
a  hole-and-corner  committee  meeting  intermittently  in 
Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  there  should  be  a  regularly 
staffed  and  equipped  Government  office,  and  an  office 
not  independent  of  parliamentary  control,  but  placed, 
as  every  other  great  department,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  responsible  Minister.  The  central  adminis- 
tration of  the  roads  should  obviously  be  a  branch,  and 
a  very  important  branch,  of  the  work  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Until  the  Road  Act  is  amended,  and 
the  Road  Board  reconstituted  on  this  line,  its  haphazard 
practices  will  continue  and  the  complaints  against  its 
methods  gtow. 


THE   RAND  CRISIS: 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  POINTS  IN  ISSUE. 
By  Expertus. 

ONE  must  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
miner  if  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  realise  the 
position  on  the  Rand.  The  average  person  will 
naturally  say  "  a  miner  is  a  man  who  works  on  a  mine  ". 
If  one  looks  for  the  word  "  miner  "  in  a  dictionary  one 
finds  the  definition  to  be  "  one  who  digs  for  metals  or 
minerals  ".  This  is  not  quibbling  with  words.  One 
must  find  out  what  relation  the  so-called  <"  miners' 
claims  "  have  to  the  rest  of  the  workers  on  the  mines 
and  how  it  is  that  the  rest  of  the  mine  hands,  as  far 
as  we  know,  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Roughly, 
on  a  hundred-stamp  plant  there  will  be  some  two  hun- 
dred white  men  employed,  out  of  which  there  will  barely 
be  eighty  rock  drill  men  ;  the  rest  will  be  gangers  below 
the  surface,  pump  men,  engine  drivers,  blacksmiths, 
fitters,  amalgamators,  cyanide  men,  and  the  staff  of 
clerks.  When  one  puts  side  by  side  the  "  miners' 
claims  "  and  "  mine  owners'  concessions  "  one  realises 
the  difficulty  of  unravelling  the  skein  so  as  to  be  equit- 
able to  both  sides  in  this  dispute. 

Let  us  run  through  the  "  miners'  claims  "  and  then 
the  concessions  offered,  bringing  claims  and  concessions 
together  wherever  possible. 
1.  Health  conditions. 

Phthisis  is  caused  by  the  fine  particles  of  dust  accu- 
mulating on  the  lungs,  and  the  death  roll  is  very  heavy 
from  it.  Rewards  have  been  offered  by  the  owners  for 
any  patent  which  would  assist. in  resisting  the  advance 
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of  this  disease,  but  nothing-  has  yet  come  forward  of 
any  real  use.  A  respirator  becomes  very  irksome  when 
working  long  hours  and  is  discarded  by  the  miners,  and 
the  spray  of  water  through  a  patent  rock  drill  does  not 
work  so  efficiently  as  was  hoped  for.  Above  the  sur- 
face the  sanitation  could  be  very  much  improved  by  the 
owners,  and  also  the  sleeping  quarters  of  all  grades. 
Every  man  has  to  pay  for  his  room,  and  yet  two  are 
generally  packed  in  together,  leaving  practically  no 
room  for  luggage  or  washing  utensils. 

2.  Eight-hours  day  or  eight  and  a  half  hours  day. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  engine  drivers  are  on  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  have  been  for  many  years  ;  also  amalga- 
mators and  cyanide  men ;  therefore  this  cannot  affect 
these  grades.  An  eight-hour  day  in  the  case  of  con- 
tractors underground  would  not  meet  with  their 
approval,  as  they  go  below  at  6  a.m.,  come  up  to  lunch 
from  12  to  1  p.m.,  blast  at  4  p.m.,  and  return  to  the 
surface  at  5  p.m.  This  barely  gives  them  eight  hours' 
drilling.  Carpenters,  fitters  and  blacksmiths  have  a 
ten-hour  day,  half-day  on  Saturday,  and  rarely  work  on 
Sunday,  only  in  cases  of  running  repairs,  and  then 
possibly  a  couple  of  hours  would  be  all  in  the  morning. 
So  this  reduces  the  demand  of  an  eight-hour  day  to  the 
gangers  below  the  surface,  and,  possibly  stokers, 
perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  all  hands  employed. 

3.  More  pay  and  uniform  wages  system. 

The  men  will  naturally  ask  for  more  wages.  A 
sovereign  was  defined  by  Lord  Milner  in  1902  as  having 
only  the  purchasing  power  of  ten  shillings  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  he  also  defined  the  lowest  living  wage  there 
as  £2S  Per  month.  The  average  man  on  the  mine  sur- 
face and  below  will  barely  average  this,  hence  the 
natural  request  for  more  pay. 

The  men  have  a  real  grievance  with  regard  to  re- 
quiring a  uniform  wages  system,  as  can  be  at  once  seen 
by  the  owners  offering  weekly  wages.  As  a  rule  food, 
room,  sick  benefits,  light  are  all  deducted  from  a  man's 
cheque  before  he  receives  it.  This  is  to  safeguard  in 
particular  the  boarding-house  keeper  who  was  merci- 
lessly robbed  in  pre-war  days  by  men  leaving  the  mines 
and  not  paying  for  their  food  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  the  owners  should  delay  cheques  due  at 
the  end  of  a  month  until  very  often  the  seventh  day  of 
the  following  month,  when,  as  often  happens,  the 
cheques  are  all  made  out  and  signed  on  the  first  of  the 
month  and  are  withheld  for  no  apparent  reason.  At 
any  rate,  the  men  having  earned  them,  are  entitled  to 
receive  them  in  a  reasonable  time. 

4.  No  Sunday  labour. 

This  demand  is  deemed  inexplicable,  as  the  mine  is 
shut  down  by  law  on  Sundays  from  12  till  12, 
and  the  hauling  drivers  are  not  on  duty  at  all.  Therefore 
this  must  refer  to  the  reduction  plant  employees ;  but  if 
these  are  relieved  from  duty  on  Sundays  a  special  force 
of  police  will  have  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  amalgama- 
ting plates  and  cyanide  and  precipitating  boxes.  A  man 
working  below  the  surface  who  has  been  on  night  duty 
comes  off  at,  say,  6  a.m.  on  Sunday  and  returns  to  day 
shift  on  Monday  at  6  a.m.  A  man  who'  has  been  on 
clay  shift  comes  off  on  Saturdays  at  5  p.m.  and  is  not 
on  again  till  Monday  evening  at  6  p.m.  Thus  the 
average  miner  gets  twenty-four  hours  off  on  one 
Sunday  and  forty-eight  hours  off  the  next  week-end. 

q.  Wa  ges  Board  and  New  Compensation  Act. 

The  men  are  quite  right  to  demand  the  revision  of 
the  old  Act,  and  to  ask  for  a  wages  board.  Prices 
fluctuate  for  labour  on  too  many  mines. 

6.  Ten  days'  annual  holiday. 

Any  fair-minded  person  can  see  the  absolute  necessity 
of  this.    The  owners  also,  evidently,  by  offering  it. 

7.  Saturday  half-holiday.  Saturday  half-holiday 
wherever  possible. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  expect  the  mine  to  be  totally 
denuded  of  employees,  as  would  be  the  case  if  this 
demand  were  granted.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
leave  the  mine  unguarded  against  fire  and  thieves. 

8.  Security  of  tenure  against  change  of  management. 
Here  the  men  have  a  real  grievance,  both  below  and 

above  the  surface.  Change  a  mine  manager,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  heads  of  departments  change. 


With  the  heads  the  men  change.  It  is  only  natural 
that  a  head  should  prefer  his  own  staff,  but  the  whole- 
sale changing  which  undoubtedly  goes  on  is  very  un- 
settling for  a  man  in  steady  work,  as  the  mere  change 
of  his  chief  will  make  his  position  insecure  and  may 
mean  an  expensive  change  of  house. 

9.  Consolidation  of  all  sick  and  benefit  societies. 

This  would  remove  a  grievance  ;  at  present  when  a 
man  working  on  one  mine  has  gone  to  another,  whether 
of  choice  or  by  dismissal  (say  he  leaves  the  one  mine 
on  the  15th  and  resumes  work  on  another  on  the  16th), 
he  will  have  two  contributions  to  the  sick  benefit  socie- 
ties deducted  from  his  cheques.  This  is  paying  twice 
over. 


THE  CITY. 

CONFIDENCE  seems  to  have  become  firmly 
established  in  the  City.  Cautious  observers  still 
see  elements  of  danger  in  the  Balkans,  on  the  Rand, 
in  Mexico  and  in  China.  But  the  financial  trouble 
which  caused  the  slump  a  few  weeks  ago  has  been 
overcome,  and  the  confidence  is  based  partly  upon  the 
more  favourable  monetary  outlook  but  chiefly  on  the 
fact  that  nobody  wants  to  sell  stocks.  All  the  very  weak 
positions  were  shaken  out  during-  the  slump,  and  those 
who  survived  can  afford  to  hold  on  for  better  prices 
now  that  the  recovery  has  definitely  commenced.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  orders  that  come  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  now  are  buying  orders,  and  cheerfulness 
therefore  prevails,  although  the  actual  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  small. 

New  issues  are  meeting  with  a  very  fair  response. 
The  failure  of  the  South  Australian  loan,  of  which  only 
22  per  cent,  was  publicly  subscribed,  caused  no  sur- 
prise. Naturally  there  is  only  a  small  demand  for 
bonds  yielding"  a  trifle  over  4  per  cent,  when  higher 
rates  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  should  be  arranging 
a  ^1,500,000  loan  on  similar  terms  at  the  present  time, 
but  the  underwriters  know  their  business  and  presum- 
ably they  are  satisfied. 

Several  satisfactory  features  have  developed  in  the 
markets  this  week.  The  recovery  in  the  new  Chinese 
and  Brazilian  loans  are  signs  of  the  revival  of  confi- 
dence, and  the  sharp  rally  in  Brazil  Railway  common 
stock  is  a  welcome  movement,  though  it  is  mainly  due 
to  repurchases  by  bears. 

The  Home  Railway  department  is  not  deriving  much 
benefit  from  the  dividend  announcements.  Disappoint- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Great  Eastern's  poor  showing  is 
aggravated  by  the  absence  of  any  explanatory  informa- 
tion. As  the  Midland  and  South-Western  directors 
were  able  to  furnish  figures  giving  a  good  rough  idea 
oi  the  result  of  the  half-year's  working,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Brighton,  the  North- 
Eastern  and  the  Great  Northern  should  not  have  pro- 
vided their  stockholders  with  a  similar  guide  to  their 
positions.  The  bald  announcements  made  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  Brighton  Companies,  for  example, 
have  aroused  the  resentment  of  the  deferred  stock- 
holders. Most  of  the  companies  appear  to  have  done 
fairly  well  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  wages  and 
materials,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  National 
Insurance  Act ;  and,  as  higher  freight  rates  came  into 
force  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  half-year,  it  is 
hoped  that  still  better  things  are  in  store. 

The  Canadian  Pacific's  revenue  statement  for  June 
showed  that  the  net  receipts  had  only  increased  by 
$2,948,000,  although  the  gross  earnings  were 
$16,075,000  higher  than  in  the  same  month  last  year. 
The  large  expansion  in  working  expenses  was  not  liked 
by  the  market  and  encouraging  crop  reports  therefore 
had  little  effect. 

Wall  Street  has  received  a  shock  in  the  reduction  of 
the  Illinois  Central  dividend  from  3^  to  2^  per  cent,  for 
the  half-year,  making  6  per  cent,  against  7  for  the  year 
to  30  June.  As.  the  Union  Pacific  is  a  large  holder  of 
Illinois  stock  a  firmer  basis  is  now  provided  for  the 
rumours  that  the  Union  Pacific's  dividend  will  be 
reduced.    It  is  quite  expected  that  a  cut  will  be  made  in 
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the  Chesapeake  dividend,  and  these  considerations  haw 
stemmed  the  demand  lor  American  railroad  stocks. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  quarterly  report 
was  unexpectedly  good,  but  the  Illinois  Central  dis- 
appointment overshadowed  it. 

Hopes  of  a  more  tranquil  condition  of  affairs  in 
Mexico  have  caused  a  recovery  in  Mexican  Railway 
securities.  The  recognition  of  the  Huerta  Government 
by  the  authorities  at  White  House  would  help  matters, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  only  a  question  of  lime. 

The  South  African  market  is  likely  to  remain  in  a 
disturbed  state  for  some  months,  but  the  recent  decline 
has  been  due  rather  to  bear  sales  than  to  actual  realisa- 
tions ;  and  the  recovery  in  prices,  on  the  more  encourag- 
ing news  from  Johannesburg,  was  almost  entirely  caused 
by  short  covering.  The  interesting  question  for  share- 
holders is  :  W  hat  will  be  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  conces- 
sions in  hours  and  wa^rs  to  the  miners?  But  it  cannot 
be  answered  yet.  Copper  shares  have  benefited  from 
the  miners'  strike  in  America,  which  threatened  to 
restrict  production. 

Anticipations  of  a  further  advance  in  Oil  shares  have 
been  fulfilled.  The  producing  companies  are  all  doing 
well  with  oil  standing  at  record  prices,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  of  still  higher  quotations  for  the  shares  of  the 
well-managed  companies.  The  outlook  for  Nitrate- 
shares  is  improved  by  the  renewal  of  the  combination 
for  restriction  of  output.  Rubber  shares  are  a  trifle 
firmer,  but  although  Mr.  Lampard's  invincible  optimism 
is  encouraging  to  shareholders  they  will  be  better 
pleased  when  some  practical  steps  have  been  taker; 
towards  the  standardisation  of  the  plantation  product 
and  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  market. 

Evidence  of  the  burden  of  which  the  finance  of  Mr. 
George  has  imposed  on  business  enterprise  has  been 
forthcoming  not  only  in  recent  bank  reports  but  in  other 
directions.  Messrs.  Watncy,  Combe,  Reid  and  Co. 
complain  again  of  the  inequalities  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation  on  licensed  houses  under  the  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act,  and  it  says  much  for  the  stability  and  conduct  of 
ihe  firm  that  the  results  shown  are  so  good.  The  net 
trading  profit  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  1913 
was  ^360,000;  but  this  .sum,  large  as  it  appears,  is 
small  when  the  capital  commitments  of  the  company 
are  considered.  After  debenture  and  preference  share- 
holders have  been  provided  for,  the  preferred  ordinary- 
stockholders  get  1  pep  cent.  And  of  course  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  turns  an  indifferent  ear  to  all  complaints. 


MANNERS. 

T  F  it  is  manners  that  make  men,  there  can  be  very 
few  in  these  days.  One  is  inclined  to  ask,  do  they 
also  make  women?  We  hope  not,  for,  if  they  do, 
women  must  be  even  rarer  still.  If  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  came  to  judgement  now,  he  would  surely  have  to 
find  a  new  class  for  humans  ;  they  could  hardly  be  genus 
homo  any  more.  Yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  we 
have  an  idea  that  William  of  Wykeham's  text  had  no 
strict  relevance  at  all  to  Lord  Rosebery's  theme  when 
he  was  lecturing  the  boys  of  Guildford  Grammar  School 
so  wholesomely  on  Monday.  Did  not  pious  William 
really  mean  character  by  manners?  There  was  a  day 
when  it  would  almost  have  been  thought  wicked  to  say 
that  it  was  manners — in  Lord  Rosebery's  sense — that 
made  a  man.  The  hollowness  of  manners  as  a  guide  to 
character  used  to  be  a  favourite  text ;  illustrated  by 
descriptions  of  polished  paragons — the  quintessence  of 
elegance  and  formal  courtesy — whose  hearts  were  black. 
The  innocent,  indeed,  starting  through  the  world  was 
practically  told  to  suspect  a  blackguard  in  every  gentle- 
man. Good  manners  were  a  disguise.  We  have  very 
little  of  this  now — even  popular  novelettes,  we  under- 
stand, are  not  now  peopled  with  elegant  villains.  Natur- 
ally, for  there  is  no  elegance  to  be  warned  off.  The 
deceitful  heart  is  now  wearing  the  mask  of  the  hoyden 
and  the  romp,  the  hooligan  and  the  street  arab.  A 
much  more  skilful  disguise— for  polish  was  never  be- 
lieved to  be  spontaneous,  hardly  natural,  in  English- 
men, and  as  something  artificial  it  put  people  on  their 


guard.  Hut  horse-play  argues  an  untutored  mind,  so 
that  in  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  to-day  you  see 
just  the  simple  (sometimes  noble)  savage,  necessarily 
honest  for  want  of  sophistication.  So  they  can  deceive 
with  much  more  success  than  their  polished  ances- 
tors. It  undoubtedly  is  die  popular  view  that  as  we 
have  sloughed  off  manner  we  have  taken  on  honesty. 
One  is  asked  to  tolerate  good-humourcdly  and  even  to 
admire  the  young  things'  high  spirits  as  all  so  natural 
and  simple.  It  may  be  natural  and  it  may  be  simple, 
especially  as  simple  is  sometimes  synonym  for  fool. 
But  where  is  the  consolation  in  a  man  being  natural  if 
he  is  naturally  offensive?  Why  should  we  like  a  woman 
the  more  for  being  simple  if  she  is  simply  vulgar?  This 
apology  for  the  casting  off  of  good  manners  docs  not 
appeal  to  us  at  all.  If  a  man  or  woman  cannot  be,  or,, 
at  any  rate,  is  not  good  inside  as  well  as  out,  we 
would  rather  have  him  good  outside  than  not  good  either 
way.  Who  would  think  of  objecting  to  a  lunatic  that 
he  had  a  sound  body?  Possibly  an  unsound  body  would 
correspond  better  with  an  unsound  mind  and  so  be 
simpler;  but  we  never  heard  of  anyone  on  that  account 
preferring  a  deformed  and  hideous  lunatic  to  a  hand- 
some one.  We  would  be  quite  willing  to  take  our 
chance  of  the  mischief  worked  by  Brummels  and 
D'Orsays  if  we  could  get  back  the  manners  of  their 
age;  not  that  it  was  at  all  the  high-water  mark  of 
manners.  If  the  Hebro-American  plutocracy  ot  our  day 
were  to  assume  courtly  manners,  we  would  promptly 
become  bull  purchasers  of  moral  stock.  But  we  do  not  J 
look  for  any  immediate  rise. 

Lord  Roscbcry  did  not  attempt  a  definition  of 
manners.  He  would  have  been  very  silly  if  he  had.  I 
He  would  have  left  the  boys  without  any  idea  what  '■ 
manners  were  or  what  he  meant  by  them.  Every  defi-  t 
nition  breaks  down.  If  one  says  it  is  the  expression  of  j 
character,  numerous  examples  spring  up  to  refute  us.  1 
If  we  say  it  is  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman  to  a  gentle- 
man, one  knows  of  many  gentlemen  who  have  bad  1 
manners;  and  we  are  bound  to  add,  quite  as  many 
ladies.  Moreover  people  of  any  class  can  have  good 
manners.  A  king  may  have  no  manners  ;  a  slum  child  ' 
or  a  peasant  may  be  a  model.  We  all  agree  that  the 
quintessence  of  ill-manners  is  pretence,  especially  the  '( 
pretence  of  fineness.  Yet  spontaneity  does  not  make  I 
good  manners  ;  the  lower  classes  have  always  shown 
this,  and  to-day  the  higher  classes  are  driving  this  truth 
home  with  energy.  Neither  will  reality  hold  as  a  test, 
though  often  put  forward.  A  rough-natured  person 
could  never  achieve  good  manners  by  mere  honesty. 
To  cite  the  savage  is  a  great  mistake;  primitive  people 
are  always  conventional  and  ceremonial.  So  one  takes 
refuge  in  saying  that  manners,  like  so  many  other 
things  which  we  know  and  appreciate  as  facts,  are  felt, 
but  cannot  be  explained.  Good  manners  are  the  manners 
of  a  good  man  is  very  nearly  what  Aristotle  would  have 
said.  It  sounds  a  truism  ;  it  is  not  always  true  ;  yet 
you  will  not  get  much  further  than  that,  once  you  begin 
analysing  and  arguing.  A  "  New  Republic  "  on 
manners  instead  of  religion  would  be  very  diverting, 
if  Mr.  Mallock  or  another  Mr.  Mallock  could  do  it  for 
us.  The  key  no  doubt  would  be  found  in  history 
rather  than  in  philosophy.  In  our,  the  European,  con- 
ception of  manners  there  is  obviously  much  of  knight- 
hood, and  that  is  bound  up  with  Christianity.  The  ideal 
character  and  his  bearing  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
especially  those  less  fortunate  than  himself,  is,  we 
should  say,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Western  conception  of 
good  manners.  But  those  who  know  the  East  tell  us 
no  Westerner  has  any  manners ;  indeed  can  hardly 
know  what  manners  are.  The  manners  of  the  Oriental 
we  must  admire  and  leave  alone  ;  we  cannot  change 
our  skin.  After  all,  our  Western  feudal  conception  is 
a  great  one.  We  have  had  good  manners.  Can  we  not 
get  them  back?  "Old  world  courtesy",  "old  world 
dignity",  "the  grand  manner" — all  these  phrases 
show  that  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  left  these 
things  behind  ;  but  with  regret.  It  is  only  a  few  after 
all  who  rejoice  in  their  gracelessness.  The  aristocratic 
lady  who  sits  with  both  elbows  on  the  table,  knife  and 
fork  in  either  hand  pointing  to  the  ceiling  (we  write 
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■of  what  we  have  seen),  would  not  admire  that  attitude 
in  her  little  daughter,  and  would  at  heart  prefer  the 
habit  of  her  formal  ancestress  on  the  wall.  The  board- 
school  girl,  who  shrieks  in  groups  and  doubles  up  with 
laughter,  is  a  nuisance  to  passers-by,  and  "cheeks" 
her  employer,  has  no  manners  not  from  love  of  bad 
manners,  but  because  she  has  never  seen  good  manners 
either  at  home  or  at  school  or  anywhere. 

Could  we  not  have  a  Manners  Club  and  try  to  regain 
some  of  our  lost  estate?  Make  it  a  social  distinction 
to  belong  to  the  Club  and  we  should  soon  be  mending 
our  manners.  But  how  shall  we  start  it?  Where  are 
-we  to  find  the  well-mannered  men  and  women? 


A   HUNDRED  POUNDS. 

By  Filson  Young. 

"'"THIS  is  perhaps  not  an  auspicious  moment  to  ask 
J-  for  help  in  preserving  anything.  The  fashion  of 
".the  day  is  not  to  preserve  but  to  destroy.  We  are 
■everywhere  engaged  in  a  violent  and  quite  frantic  energy 
•of  demolition  and  destruction,  either  with  no  very  clear 
idea  of  what  we  are  going  to  build  up  by  way  of  sub- 
stitute, or  else  with  an  all  too  obvious  intention  of 
building  up  something  useless  and  inferior. 

I  know  that  public  money  has  recently  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  monstrous 
.house  in  England — namely  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Demolition  in  that  case  might  have  amounted  almost 
to  an  act  of  piety  ;  but  demolition  is  reserved  for  our 
post  offices  and  Queen  Anne  houses,  while  a  Crystal 
Nightmare,  and  monument  to  the  temporary  insanity 
•of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  expensively  preserved. 
Well,  I  also  wish  to  help  in  the  preservation  of  a  house  ; 
not  a  house  of  glass,  but  a  solid  and  abiding  house  of 
•stone  ;  to  be  exact,  the  house  in  Ecclefechan  in  which 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  born,  and  which  was  built  by  the 
labour  of  his  own  father's  honest  hands.  The  Crystal 
Palace  is  to  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds;  this 
'house  of  Carlyle's  can  be  secured  for  £\oo.  I  honestly 
'believe  it  to  be  more  important  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  preserve  it  than  to  preserve  the  Crystal 
Palace.  For  the  inferior  project  a  quarter  of  a  million 
has  been  subscribed  ;  will  some  reader  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  or  perhaps  a  few  of  the  readers  who  by  weekly 
perusal  of  these  pages  have  come  to  feel  some  kind  of 
tolerance  or  even  friendliness  for  me,  combine  with  me 
to  secure  this  small  sum? 

The  thing  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  part  of 
a  series  of  things  in  connexion  with  the  memory  of 
Carlyle  that  have  been  well  and  truly  done.  The 
"buying  of  the  house  in  Chelsea  where  he  lived,  and  the 
preserving  of  it  in  his  memory  is  an  old  story  now  ;  but 
It  is  a  story  of  courage  and  determination  on  the  part 
•of  two  unknown  men  without  money  or  influence,  who 
simply  bore  down  opposition,  and  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing this  house  for  the  nation  for  ever,  because  of  the 
■strength  of  their  conviction  that  it  was  a  right  and 
necessary  thing  to  do.  The  house  in  Cheyne  Row  is 
the  property  of  the  Carlyle's  House  Memorial  Trust, 
and  from  the  shillings  which  are  charged  as  a  fee  for 
admission  to  it,  a  small  income  is  received  which  has 
slightly  exceeded  the  expense  of  maintaining  it.  A 
little  fund  was  thus  accumulated. 

Now  in  the  village  of  Ecclefechan,  on  the  road 
between  Carlisle  and  Glasgow,  stands  the  plain  little 
house  in  which  Carlyle  was  born.  His  father,  who  was 
a  master  mason,  built  it  himself  in  partnership  with 
his  brother,  and  the  house  was  divided  in  two  halves 
occupied  respectively  by  the  families  of  the  two 
brothers.  It  is  known  as  The  Arched  House,  because 
the  lower  part  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  an  open  arch- 
way leading  to  the  yard  behind,  a  window  being  above 
the  archway,  and  the  two  doors  of  entrance  on  either  side 
of  it.  The  building  thus  stands  by  itself.  In  the  northern 
of  these  two  houses  Carlyle  was  born  in  1795  ;  and, 
with  the  small  accumulated  fund  aforesaid,  the  Carlyle's 
House  Memorial  Trust  were  able  to  buy  this  four- 
roomed  birthplace  of  a  famous  man,  and  preserve  it 
for  the  public,  and  equip  it  as  a  memorial  of  him  in  the 


same  way  as  the  house  in  Cheyne  Row  is  equipped. 
But  they  were  not  able  to  buy  the  other,  or  southern 
half  of  The  Arched  House  ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains 
the  property  of  someone  else,  the  dignity  and  even  the 
security  of  the  other  half  is  threatened.  It  can  now 
be  bought  for  ;£no,  and  easily  let  to  a  desirable  tenant 
at  an  annual  rent  of  £6  or  £j,  so  that  the  transaction 
would  be  a  profitable  one;  and  at  the  same  time  this 
little  building,  which  stands  complete  in  itself,  would 
be  assured  from  degradation  or  demolition.  But  the 
Trust  possesses  no  fund  beyond  its  little  income,  and 
is  not  allowed  to  borrow  money  or  mortgage  its  pro- 
perty ;  therefore  the  £100  must  be  found  as  a  gift. 

I  have  said  that  I  think  it  is  a  really  important  matter 
— important  out  of  all  relation  to  the  paltry  sum 
required  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  position  of 
Carlyle  in  English  letters  is  quite  unique — not  only 
because  of  his  great  intellectual  force  and  the  soundness 
and  truth  of  his  work,  but  because  of  the  influence 
which  his  character  itself  has  exercised,  and  is  exercis- 
ing, on  those  who  lead  the  thoughts  of  others  all  over 
the  world.  Carlyle  was  a  very  simple  man,  and  he 
lived  a  very  simple  life.  If  one  did  not  care  for  him 
at  all,  the  house  in  Chelsea  would  still  be  a  most  valu- 
able monument  of  the  simple  dignity  and  intrinsic 
beauty  of  environment  possible  to  a  man  of  genius 
living  on  £200  a  year  in  London  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  when  he  became  great  and 
sought  after  and,  for  his  modest  needs,  affluent, 
Carlyle  still  lived  in  this  house,  wrote  his  books  there, 
received  half  the  famous  men  in  England  there,  and 
died  there.  But  in  accordance  with  the  simple  and  stern 
tenor  of  his  own  life,  his  body  was  buried,  not  in  West- 
minster Abbey  as  the  world  wished,  and  as  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  invited,  but  in  the  kirkyard  of  this  same 
little  village  in  which  he  had  been  born  ;  and  the  circle 
of  his  existence  was  thus  completed.  Now  if,  as  we 
all  admit,  the  place  in  which  such  a  man  lived  and 
worked  has  a  beauty  and  solemnity  of  association  for 
us,  what  beauty  and  solemnity  should  we  not  find  in 
the  spot  of  earth,  sacred  for  ever  to  those  who  love 
him,  where  his  spring  of  existence  in  Time  rose,  and 
where  the  little  life  that  was  afterwards  to  develop 
into  such  strength  and  grandeur  and  ever-increasing 
influence  first  drew  its  breath,  first  looked  out  on  the 
world  with  seeing  eyes,  and  first,  by  some  tottering 
step  over  the  threshold  into  the  sunny  street,  began  the 
long  journey  which  was  to  end  in  the  grave  hard  by  ! 
There  is  a  peculiar  completion  in  the  thought  that  his 
own  father  built  this  house  with  his  own  hands,  and 
prepared,  with  simple  toil  and  craftj  the  material  temple 
in  which  this  great  soul  was  to  be  born.  So  that  unlike 
a  hired  house,  or  one  accidentally  inhabited,  it  is  itself 
part  of  the  very  origins  and  beginnings  of  Thomas 
Carlvle.  I  cannot  think  that  it  should  be  necessary 
with  further  words  to  labour  the  value  and  importance 
of  a  house  like  this  to  England.  Things  change  and 
perish  ;  as  I  began  by  saying,  we  live  in  an  age  of 
destruction  and  demolition.  It  is  therefore  the  more 
important  to  preserve  here  and  there  some  little  island 
spot  of  sacred  association,  so  that  there  may  be  still 
seme  shrines  left  on  the  earth  for  reverent  people  to 
worship  in. 

A  few  of  us,  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review,  could 
do  this  between  us,  without  making  any  further  appeal. 
The  exact  sum  required,  I  am  told,  is  £uo.  I  will 
give  the  £10  if  my  readers  will  provide  the  other  ,£.100. 
The  thought  that'  this  good  thing  was  done  would,  I 
believe,  be  a  lasting  satisfaction  to  all  of  us. 

[We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Filson  Young's  compelling 
appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain. — Ed.] 


THE  BLACK  HEROES. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 
"TTOW  very  unenthusiastic  you  French  people  seem 
■LA  to  be!"  an  American  lady  said  to  me  some 
short  time  ago.  "Are  we?"  I  said  in  great  alarm 
and  making  a  rapid  examination  of  conscience  to  find 
where  I  had  been  unduly  self-controlled— "  Where? 
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How?  "  "  Yes  ",  continued  the  lady,  "  1  had  been  so 
anxious  to  see  the  welcome  Parisians  would  give  to 
President  Poincarc  on  his  return  from  London,  and 
there  was  no  enthusiasm  whatever."  I  stared,  then 
I  breathed.  "Oh!"  I  said.  "We  are  never 
enthusiastic  over  politics  except  when  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  making  a  revolution.  You  must  not 
expect  that."  "But  then,  when  arc  you  enthu- 
siastic? "  the  lady  went  on.  "Is  it  because  you 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  politically?  "  "  The  very 
thing,  my  dear  madam  ;  you  hit  it  there.  We  are 
politically  undeveloped;  but  just  wait  until  a  corporal 
and  lour  men  come  home  from  some  especially  warm 
place  in  Morocco,  you  will  see  enthusiasm.  ' 

1  am  afraid  my  American  lady  was  not  the  other  day 
on  the  route  of  the  Sencgalais  nouba  and  its  dark 
musicians.  American  ladies  hardly  go  out  of  their  way 
to  sec  niggers — but  she  would  have  been  satisfied. 
Half  a  million  Parisians  lining  the  streets  from  the 
Ecole  Militaire  to  the  Tuileries  were  not  enthusiastic, 
they  were  simply  mad  with  delight,  and  the  honest 
Africans  barely  escaped  being  carried  in  triumph.  I 
myself,  a  sober  observer  with  a  philosophic  turn, 
prowled  about  the  places  where  I  could  see  the  black 
warriors  from  points  of  vantage,  and  the  last  day  of 
their  visit,  happening  through  well-deserved  luck  to 
meet  two  of  them  as  I  came  out  of  the  dark  entrance 
of  the  "  Journal  des  Debats  ",  I  seized  my  opportunity 
and  shook  hands  with  them  as  if  I  were  never  after 
to  shake  hands  with  any  politically  developed  American 
lady.  After  that  1  was  happy.  These  two  looked 
rather  forlorn.  They  were  lost  in  the  dark  lane 
running  beside  S.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  and  between 
the  imposing  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  which  they  saw 
before  them  and  the  glittering  front  of  that  blasphemy 
in  gilt  iron  they  had  just  passed — the  hideous  Samai  i- 
taine — they  probably  felt  as  blue  as  the  Xormand  in  the 
song.  Hut  the  moment  I  told  them  that  the  Ecole 
Militaire  which  they  were  making  for  was  only  fortv 
minutes'  walk  if  they  would  follow  the  river  and  look 
asky  for  the  Eiffel  Tower,  they  brightened  up  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner  and  grinned  and  sent  happy  flashes 
from  their  black  and  white  eyes,  and  shook  hands  with 
me  again,  and  started  on  their  forty  minutes'  walk 
as  Africans  will  do  who  think  nothing  of  a  forty  mile 
desert.  I  watched  them  depart,  and  an  old  instinct — 
awakened  probably  by  the  view  I  had  of  the  Louvre 
columns  and  windows — made  me  run  after  them  almost 
screaming  that,  if  they  had  time,  here  was  a  wonderful 
place  full  of — but  when  I  thought  of  what  the  Louvre 
was  full  of  and  how  it  would  be  likely  to  affect  these 
exceptional  French  soldiers,  I  suddenly  changed  my 
mind  and  the  words  I  was  going  to  utter,  and  1  took 
the  honest  fellows  to  a  nougat  shop  round  the  corner 
instead.  I  only  reflected  afterwards  that  here  again 
I  had  been  misled  by  associations,  for  although  I  have 
always  seen  negroes  sell  nougat  I  never  'saw  one 
eating  it. 

Well,  I  have  been  enthusiastic,  that  is  all,  and  I  am 
not  sorry.  As  the  lady  said,  we  have  not  so  many 
chances.  To  be  frank,  I  am  full  of  my  niggers.  I  saw- 
one  the  day  after  Quatorze  Juillet  in  a  Cafe  Biard— 
an  institution  where  you  drink  excellent  coffee  in  an 
open  room  or  rather  a  recess  off  the  road.  He  seemed 
to  be  lecturing  to  half  a  dozen  serious-looking  citizens 
of  the  rue  Saint-Denis,  and  was  so  tall  that' I  at  first 
imagined  he  must  be  standing  on  a  stool.  I  saw 
another  who  lighted  his  cigarette  from  that  of  a  boy 
and  looked  pieasant  and  benevolent.  I  saw  two  going 
down  the  boulevard  Raspail  with  their  shoes  dangling 
from  their  hands,  and  in  exactly  the  same  spot  I  saw 
ihree  others  who  gallantly  relieved  as  manv  washer- 
women of  their  heavy  baskets.  I  also  saw  two  in  the 
stationer's  shop  opposite  the  Gare  Montparnasse.  One 
was  a  corporal  with  a  thin  devilish-looking  beard  and 
a  shy  expression  to  atone  for  the  beard.  The  other 
who  was  bargaining  for  a  notebook  in  the  shop,  was 
an  adjudant,  and  far  and  away  the  handsomest  man  I 
ever  set  eyes  upon.  An  adjudant's  uniform  is  verv  nearlv 
the  same  as  an  officer's,  and  the  well-fitting  clothes  did 
credit  to  the  tall,  statuesque  bodv.    The  man  stood 


witli  his  back  towards  me,  and  only  suggested  graceful 
strength.  When  he  looked  round  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  behold  an  exceptionally  neat  set  of  features 
with  a  gentle  and  gentlemanly  expression  strikingly 
like  that  of  the  Sainl-Cyr  cadets  I  so  often  see  in  the 
same  shop,  and  something  besides  evidently  denoting 
acquaintance  with  situations  in  which  a  young  man  has 
to  show  himself  a  man.  There  was  rare  charm  in  this 
sable  Mars,  and  nobody  would  have  been  bold  enough 
to  address  him  in  the  words  of  Jules  Lemaitre's  pretty 
poem  as 

"  Cher  primitif,  6  bamboula  !  " 

Yet,  as  he  came  out  of  the  shop  saluting  with  perfect 
ease  a  lieutenant  whom  he  apparently  knew,  I  heard 
him  begin  with  the  quaint  "  Y  en  a  pas  "characteristic 
of  African  pidgin-French.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
Hilling  circumstance  1  should  certainly  have  been 
tempted  to  regard  the  dashing  young  Othello  as  one 
of  my  own  countrymen,  declare  that  he  ought  to  vote 
lor  honest  deputies  if  he  cared  to  and  if  he  knew  any, 
quite  as  much  as  myself,  and  insist  that  when  he  got 
pensioned  off  he  should  be  spared  the  ignominy  of  being 
appointed  a  tax-collector  with  other  less  godlike 
adjudants. 

Who  knows  but  the  next  generation  of  bh«ck  adju- 
dants will  not  speak  Erench  with  absolute  purity?  I 
have  often  been  surprised  at  the  difference  between 
French  and  American  negroes.  The  former  are  fre- 
quently— 1  might  say  generally — eloquent,  and  while 
1  he  tradition  of  old-fashioned,  racy,  somewhat  pro- 
vincial Erench  has  been  kept  up  in  Canada,  I  have  long 
been  persuaded  that  if  you  want  to  know  what  the 
delightful  airiness  of  the  more  cultivated  language  used 
to  be  you  have  one  chance  left  :  the  old  coloured 
mammies  in  red  bandannas  you  still  see  in  the 
Luxembourg  garden  preserve  something  of  creole 
gracefulness  and  musicalness  united  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity. We  are  sensitive  to  language  and  culture,  but 
we  do  not  mind  colour  much,  and  we  would  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  dark  man  whenever 
the  dark  man  had  real  authority.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time.  An  African  admiral  commanded  the  French 
fleets  under  Francois  I.  about  Othello's  time. 
General  Dumas — the  father  of  Alexandre — was  a  negro. 
General  Yusuf,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  conquerors  of 
Algeria,  was  an  African,  and  so  was  General  Dodds, 
whom  I  remember  as  a  chief  singularly  respected  and 
even  dreaded  by  his  inferiors  of  whatever  complexion. 
There  would  have  been  no  protest  if  Abd-el-Kadcr,  who 
had  become  sufficiently  naturalised  to  print  in  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  his  Xenophonian  experi- 
ences of  horses  and  cavalry,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  cavalry  force.  All  this  must  have  been 
telt  more  or  less  consciously  by  the  thousands  who 
roared  themselves  hoarse  on  the"  passage  of  the  Sene- 
galais. These  men  might  be  black,  but  they  did  fine 
work  for  France.  Another  thought  must  have  been 
clearer.  It  was  not  through  the  mere  naturalisation 
of  conquest  that  these  children  of  the  hot  sands  were 
French  :  they  were  French  above  all  because' thev  were 
soldiers,  and  almost  all  of  them  wore  the  Morocco 
medal.  The  old  military  instinct,  which  was  dormant 
during  the  years  1898-1906,  and  without  which  it  seems 
as  if  the  French  nation  were  doomed  to  halt  and 
stumble,  has  awakened  once  more,  and  its  presence 
is  felt  like  the  new  blood  in  a  convalescent's  veins, 
fen  years  ago  the  bringing  over  from  Africa  of 
hundreds  of  unknown  soldiers  would  have  seemed  a 
very  unnecessary  expenditure.  To-day  it  is  so  natural 
that  the  delay  appears  almost  unjust. 

Oh  !  but  the  French  can  be  enthusiastic  ! 


MR.  MacCOLL  AS  CATALOGUER. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 
V\7HEN  Mr.  MacColl  "got"  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion  keepership,  his  friends  experienced  various 
sensations.    Some  were  relieved,  some  disgusted  ;  some 
said  that  now  perhaps  the  man  would  take  it  easy, 
others  deplored  that  it  was  a  case  of  wasted  energy. 
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Those  who  prize  MacColl  the  painter  more  highly  than 
MacColl  the  writer  remarked  that  now  at  any  rate  he 
would  be  able  to  paint.  Otherwise  what  on  earth  else 
could  he  do?  That  was  the  common  point ;  what  could 
an  active  mind  do  with  itself  while  keeping  Hertford 
House?  The  gallery  was  complete ;  it  made  no  acquisi- 
tions ;  its  trustees  were  conservatively  averse  from  any 
rearrangement ;  a  first-class  authority  had  had  the  man- 
agement since  1900,  and  the  whole  place  was  settled  and 
perfect  in  every  way.  I  believe  however  that  since  Mr. 
MacColl  look  over  the  control  he  has  been  at  least  as 
busy  as  ever  before.  The  contingent  easy  time  his 
friends  had  backed  has  not  yet  come,  and  I  do  not  expect 
it  ever  will.  Having  at  length  published  his  remarkable 
and  probably  unexampled  Catalogue  of  pictures,  the 
keeper  is  getting  seriously  to  work  in  other  fields. 

Catalogues  can  be  divided  into  various  classes.  The 
good  old  popular  kind  is  typified  in  the  old  edition  of 
the  National  Callery  book.  This  sort  is  picturesque 
and  fulsome  ;  the  lives  of  the  painters  and  descriptions 
of  the  pictures  are  eminently  subjective.  Instead  of 
describing  a  picture's  composition  so  that  a  reader 
in  Buenos  Ayres  could  accurately  learn  how  the  main 
features  were  disposed  the  old  catalogue  endeavoured 
to  translate  the  story  of  the  picture.  Instead  of  saying 
"  Venus  stands  in  the  centre,  three-quarters  left ;  Cupid, 
profile  right,  stands  on  the  left  ",  the  compiler  would  say 
"  Venus  has  taken  temporary  charge  of  Cupid's  bow 
and  appears  to  be  entertained  with  the  novel  spectacle  ". 
This  method,  which  resembles  the  Hon.  John  Collier 
explaining  his  problem  picture,  absorbed  valuable  space 
and  was  no  real  service  to  serious  students  whose  main 
concern  is  accurate  identification  of  pictures  with  which 
they  may  not  be  well  acquainted.  The  space  thus 
filled  might  more  profitably  be  given  to  the  picture's 
history,  for  though  this  branch  of  cataloguing  will  not 
concern  the  large  public  it  may  often  be  of  capital 
importance  to  researchers.  Of  course  the  labour 
involved  in  working  out  a  picture's  provenance  is 
enormous  ;  starting  if  possible  with  its  original  owner 
and  endeavouring  to  trace  it  through  successive  sales, 
now  in  Paris,  now  in  Amsterdam  or  London,  and  then 
perhaps  in  Germany,  over  a  period  of  two  centuries, 
may  be  an  endless  enterprise  ;  certainly  it  is  one  that 
none  of  Mr.  MacColl's  predecessors  has  thoroughly 
attempted.  It  may  be  felt  that  Mr.  MacColl  has  robbed 
Peter  in  the  way  of  space  to  pay  Paul ;  that  the  length 
he  has  given  to  his  provenances,  for  example  his  ver- 
batim quotations  from  Smith  and  old  sale  catalogues, 
is  excessive,  whereas  his  picture  descriptions  simply 
do  not  exist.  The  catalogue  as  it  now  stands 
would  be  no  help  for  identification  purposes  if 
one  found  a  picture,  say,  in  Madrid  and  wished 
to  ascertain  its  relation  to  an  unillustrated  piece 
at  Hertford  House.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  its  present  form  the  catalogue  is  in  a  half-way  state, 
and  that  when  in  a  few  years  every  picture  is  illustrated 
descriptions  will  be  superfluous.  I  dare  say  by  devot- 
ing one's  attention  to  old  sale  catalogues  one  might 
dig-  out  fresh  information  for  Mr.  MacColl,  or  by 
assiduous  research  detect  some  little  flaw  in  his 
conclusions.  I  do  not  say  that  such  operations 
would  not  be  praiseworthy,  but  I  suspect  they  may  well 
be  left  to  Mr.  MacColl  himself.  My  own  deferential 
contribution  to  the  list  of  suggestions  he  is  perhaps 
compiling  is  that  wherever  possible  the  picture's  date 
should  be  more  prominently  placed,  in  brackets 
immediately  after  the  heavy  type  title  and  below  the 
illustrations. 

Allowing  for  relation  in  size  (the  National  Gallery 
could  not  be  catalogued  at  the  leisurely  length 
of  this  Wallace  Collection  catalogue),  Mr.  MacColl's 
work  should  set  a  standard  for  the  future  not  only 
in  form  but  in  intention  ;  for  at  the  back  of  all 
1  his  research  (and  few  can  tell  how  taxing  such 
1  research  must  be)  lies  one  main  idea  :  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  truth  as  regards  his  pictures'  preten- 
sions. Curiously,  but  not  unnaturally,  keepers  and 
directors  and  trustees  have  the  kind  of  illusions  that 
pursued  ostriches  exhibit.  Pictures  have  been  in 
some   way    acquired    as    authentic    specimens ;  their 


authenticity  becomes  suspect ;  their  reputations  leak. 
As  a  rule,  impelled  by  a  deep  instinct,  the  authorities 
I  have  mentioned  conspire  to  ignore  the  opening  seams. 
All  will  be  well,  they  hope,  if  only  they  preserve  an 
obstinate  official  belief  that  the  water  is  not  trickling 
in.  Their  reasons  are  obscure,  like  most  that  spring 
from  complex  instinct.  But  the  mistake  once  made, 
principle  forbids  that  they  should  admit  or  set  it  right. 
As  if  they  mattered  !  As  if  by  sitting  tight  they  could 
suppress  the  truth  !  Therefore  we  experience  a  crisp 
surprise  on  finding  the  keeper  of  a  great  collection 
heading  an  examination  of  the  leaking  cracks  and 
scrutinising  the  pedigrees  of  the  pictures  in  his  care. 
For  more  than  a  decade  the  Wallace  Collection  had 
reposed  in  official  security.  Investigation  of  the  pic- 
tures' claims  was  not  pressed.  But  when,  as  was  in- 
evitable, closer  scrutiny  is  made  and  the  gift  horse's 
teeth  are  critically  examined,  they  are  not  all  as  sound 
as  had  been  officially  surmised.  Mr.  MacColl's  inquiry 
has  not  reduced  the  Wallace  Collection  from  its  high 
importance  ;  it  remains  a  wonderful  monument  to  Lord 
Hertford's  collecting  genius.  But  in  many  instances 
his  research  has  set  things  right  that  had  been  wronged, 
has  corrected  titles  and  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt,  to 
go  no  further,  has  cleared  the  master's  account  of  the 
unworthy  and  relatively  trivial  "  Negro  Archer  ". 

Thus  has  Mr.  MacColl  answered  those  who  won- 
dered what  on  earth  he  would  find  to  do  in  a  place  where 
his  sympathies  and  energy  were  supposed  to  be  wasted. 
He  simply  discovered  a  scope  for  what  I  dare  say  he 
had  not  suspected  lay  in  him  ;  a  passion  for  detective 
research.  The  passion  for  such  exact  and  dusty 
scholarship  was  certainly  not  credited  to  him  by  those 
who  knew ;  he  was  hardly  the  sort,  they  felt,  to  be 
interested  in  dead  stuff  like  that,  a  job  that  was  really 
fit  only  for  some  bookworm.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  living  and  practically  valuable .  he  yet  found  it 
possible  to  make  this  job,  and  to  recognise  that  tackling 
it  he  has  outsearched  the  most  professional  researcher. 


SOME  DRAMATIC  CONFESSIONS. 

III.  THE  ORDINARY  PLAYGOER. 

T  HAVE  long  wanted  to  intervene,  for  I  can  settle 
J-  this  discussion  out  of  hand.  My  confession  is  a 
simple  one  :  indeed,  one  or  two  intelligent  managers 
and  critics  have  long  expected  it.  My  confession  is  just 
this — I  do  not  exist. 

The  forty  odd  failures  of  the  present  season  are  now 
explained.  For  many  years  our  speculative  managers 
have  respected  me,  have  compassed  the  earth  to  please 
me,  have  desired  only  the  privilege  of  gratifying  my 
lust  for  novelty,  my  appetite  for  sensation,  my  incredible 
vulgarity.  They  have  laid  out  vast  sums  of  money. 
They  have  condescended  to  my  intelligence.  They  have 
studiously  perused  my  countenance,  fearing  my  disap- 
probation, freezing  at  my  indifference,  basking  in  my 
favour.  Producers  have  produced  for  me  ;  playmakers 
have  made  plays  for  me ;  actors  have  acted  for  me ; 
critics  have  told  me  where  I  should  feel  at  home.  Then 
I  have  laughed — but  not  at  their  plays.  I  have  derided 
them — but  not  in  their  theatres. 

I  am  a  myth.  I  am  a  superstition.  Who  has  seen 
the  Ordinary  Playgoer?  Where  does  he  live?  What 
is  his  name  and  address?  Is  he  short,  or  tall,  or  of 
medium  height?  How  is  he  clothed?  What  is  his 
religion?  Has  he  an  idea  in  his  head?  What  are  his 
principal  interests?  You  cannot  tell.  You  cannot  begin 
to  describe  him.  Why  do  you  continue  to  believe  in 
a  person  you  have  never  seen ;  of  whom  you  know 
nothing  at  all ;  whose  tastes,  habits,  inclinations,  and 
humour  are  mysterious? 

Managers  still  talk  of  the  Ordinary  Playgoer.  They 
are  always  hoping  that  one  day  they  will  meet  me  in 
the  Strand  or  in  the  purlieus  of  Leicester  Square  ;  that 
they  will  take  me  by  the  hand  and  lead  me  into  their 
theatres.  Sometimes  they  hope  to  meet  me  in  a  gibus 
and  white  shirt ;  to  conduct  me  to  a  numbered  stall ; 
to  sell  me  a  programme  for  one  sixpence  and  to  take 
charge  of  my  hat  and  coat  for  another.  Sometimes  they 
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hope  to  meet  me  in  a  bowler  hat  ;  and  to  jam  me 
courteously,  but  very  firmly,  into  a  crowded  pit.  Always 
they  are  looking  for  me,  seeking  to  penetrate  my  dis- 
guise, to  claim  me  as  invetcrately  of  their  acquaintance. 
Meantime,  from  the  impassable  security  of  non-exist- 
ence, I  wonder,  with  as  much  vitality  as  is  possible  in 
the  ghost  of  a  person  who  never  lived,  why  they  con- 
tinue to  worship  and  to  consult  an  image  of  their  own 
devising.  When  the  joke  becomes  too  good  to  lose  I 
tell  it  over  to  my  dear  friends — the  Average  Man  and 
the  Normal  Woman.  We  three  are  the  merriest  wraiths 
who  never  lived.  Only  one  reflexion  is  able  to  disturb 
our  ghostly  merriment.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
people  who  believe  in  us  will  discover  their  mistake, 
and  no  longer  fool  themselves  for  our  delight.  We 
would  not  for  the  world  forfeit  the  interest  of  our 
clientele.  Why,  then,  do  I  make  this  perilous  confes- 
sion? Will  they  not  read  it  and  be  wise?  There  you 
arc  quite  at  fault.  They  will  read  it  ;  but  it  will  not 
make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  ardour  of  their 
trust.  If  I  do  not  exist,  they  will  argue,  how  could  I 
make  this  confession  ?  The  same  difficulty  w  ill  possibly 
have  presented  itself  to  more  than  one  of  your  unmeta- 
physical  intelligences.  Hut  the  erudite  will  already  have 
grasped  that  my  being  is  conditional.  I  exist  to  prove 
that  I  do  not  exist.  Apart  from  this,  I  inhabit  only 
the  imaginations  of  managers,  authors,  and  actors. 
They  have  never  seen  me  in  the  theatre  and  they  never 
will. 


IV.  AN  UNEMPLOYED  FINANCIAL  GENIUS. 

First  let  me  confess  that  for  a  nominal  salary  and  a 
small  commission  I  am  ready  to  take  the  English 
theatre  in  hand  ;  to  reorganise  it  upon  a  business  footing  ; 
to  make  it  pay.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  art  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  1  merely  want  to  show  how  the 
English  Theatres  Consolidated  would  be  run  by  an 
intelligent  promoter. 

I  have  talked  with  actors,  with  authors,  and  with 
managers.  Each  party  explains  the  financial  failure  of 
the  past  season  differently.  The  actors  tell  me  that 
they  are  capable  men.  All  we  want,  they  say,  is  to  be 
provided  with  good  parts.  The  slump  is  not  our  fault. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  managers  who  choose  plays 
without  discretion  and  distribute  parts  without 
regard  for  the  abilities  and  sensibilities  of  their  com- 
panies. Meantime  the  managers  have  already  told  me 
that  the  failure  must  not  be  attributed  to  them.  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  authors.  They  tell  me  there  are  no 
good  plays ;  that  if  a  really  good  play  turned  up  to- 
morrow in  a  manager's  office  they  would  immediately 
be  contesting  among  themselves  the  honour  and  profit 
of  immediately  producing  it.  Meantime  the  authors 
have  told  me  that  the  fault  must  not  be  attributed  to 
them.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  plays.  I  am  in- 
formed that  every  English  author  of  distinction  writes 
plays  with  the  utmost  regularity  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  the  age  of  sixty.  The  greater  number  of  these  plays 
are  not  only  good  enough — they  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  their  authors'  friends,  too  good  for  the  general 
public.  There  must  be  at  least  half  a  million  of  these 
excellent  plays  lying  idle  upon  the  shelves  of  this 
country. 

This,  then,  is  the  position.  In  the  English  theatre 
there  is  an  abundance  of  competent  actors  ;  an  abun- 
dance of  able  managers ;  a  superabundance  of  good 
plays.  The  actors  only  require  good  parts  to  assert 
their  competence.  The  managers  only  require  good 
plays  to  prove  their  ability.  We  have  it  on  the  best 
authority  that  the  plays  exist.  It  is  merely  a  question 
of  bringing  the  parties  into  touch.  It  is  almost  mad- 
dening to  a  simple  man  of  business  like  myself  to  see 
the  English  theatre  perpetually  suffering  from  incom- 
petent acting,  makeshift  management,  and  bad  author- 
ship simply  because  the  parties  never  meet  who  between 
them  could  so  easily  make  our  London  drama  the  glory 
of  the  world. 

I  propose  that  all  the  managers,  all  the  actors,  and 
all  the  authors  should  come  together  and  appoint  me 
principal  director  of  a  central  clearing-house.    To  this 


clearing-house  every  actor,  author,  and  manager  shall 
bring  his  ware.  From  the  vast  pool  of  theatrical 
assets  thus  created  I  undertake  to  provide  parts  for  all 
the  actors,  plays  for  all  the  managers,  managers  and 
actors  for  all  the  plays.  Only  one  difficulty  occurs  to 
me.  When  everyone  is  fitted  to  his  heart's  content 
the  public  may  not  be  big  enough  to  go  round. 

This  difficulty  is  not  so  serious  as  it  seems.  The 
vast  enterprise  I  am  suggesting  would  be  entitled  the 
English  Theatres  Consolidated.  Members  of  the  pool 
would  share  the  profits  irrespective  of  the  success  or 
non-success  of  their  particular  theatres  or  plays;  and 
I  have  thought  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the  public, 
after  visiting  the  successful  theatres,  as  it  does  even 
under  the  present  conditions  of  management,  might 
afterwards  be  induced  to  visit  the  less  popular  places 
ol  entertainment.  I  should  abolish  the  present  absurd 
system  of  fixed  and  equal  prices.  In  a  normally  con- 
ducted business  enterprise  the  price  of  an  article  varies 
w  ith  its  quality.  This  is  not  so  in  the  theatre.  One  pays 
the  same  for  the  dullest  as  for  the  most  brilliant  play 
of  the  year.  Under  my  control  there  would  be  a  central 
mart  for  the  auction  of  tickets.  Seats  for  the  popular 
success  of  the  season  would  be  sold  for  what  they  would 
letch  under  the  hammer.  You  might  choose  between 
paying  three  guineas  a  stall  for  a  successful  play, 
or  paying  half-a-crown  a  stall  for  a  failure.  The  high 
prices  which  would  undoubtedly  be  fetched  in  the  height 
of  a  season  for  seats  at  a  play  at  the  height  of  a  run 
would  compensate  for  the  rates  at  which  the  public 
were  admitted  to  less  fashionable  plays.  Customers 
would  pay  according  to  quality  as  determined  by  the 
higgling  of  the  market.  In  extremely  bad  cases,  where 
tickets  could  not  be  sold  or  given  away,  the  public  would 
be  paid  to  take  them. 

The  plan  I  have  briefly  sketched  would  meet  all  the 
most  pressing  requirements  of  the  London  theatres. 
The  managers  want  plays.  Very  well,  I  can  provide 
them.  The  authors  want  performances.  Very  well,  I 
can  arrange  them.  Everybody  wants  an  audience.  Very 
well,  I  will  persuade  it. 

Incidentally,  by  paying  people  to  take  tickets  for 
unsuccessful  plays,  the  English  Theatres  Consolidated 
would  be  finding  work  for  the  unemployed. 


THE  MESSENGERS. 
By  Lord  Dunsany. 

ONE  wandering  nigh  Parnassus  chasing  hares  heard 
the  high  Muses. 
"  Take  us  a  message  to  the  Golden  Town." 
Thus  sang  the  Muses. 

But  the  man  said  "  They  do  not  call  to  me.  Not  to 
such  as  me  speak  the  Muses  ". 

And  the  Muses  called  him  by  name. 

"  Take  us  a  message  ",  they  said,  "  to  the  Golden 
Town." 

And  the  man  was  downcast,  for  he  would  have  chased 
hares. 

And  the  Muses  called  again. 

And  when,  whether  in  valleys  or  on  high  crags  of  the 
hills,  he  still  heard  the  Muses  he  went  at  last  to  them 
and  heard  their  message,  though  he  would  fain  have 
left  it  to  other  men  and  chased  the  fleet  hares  still 
in  happy  valleys. 

And  they  gave  him  a  wreath  of  laurels  carved  out 
of  emeralds  as  only  the  Muses  can  carve.  "  By  this  ", 
they  said,  "  they  shall  know  that  you  come  from  the 
Muses." 

And  the  man  went  from  that  place  and  dressed  in 
scarlet  silks  as  befitted  one  that  came  from  the  high 
Muses.  And  through  the  gateway  of  the  Golden  Town 
he  ran  and  cried  his  message,  and  his  cloak  floated 
behind  him.  All  silent  sat  the  wise  men  and  the  aged, 
they  of  the  Golden  Town  ;  cross-legged  they  sat  before 
their  houses  reading  from  parchments  a  message  of  the 
Muses  that  they  sent  long  before. 

And  the  young  man  cried  his  message  from  the 
Muses. 
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And  they  rose  up  and  said  :  "  Thou  art  not  from  the 
Muses.  Otherwise  spake  they  ".  And  they  stoned 
him  and  he  died. 

And  afterwards  they  carved  his  message  upon  gold  ; 
and  read  it  in  their  temples  on  holy  days. 

When  will  the  Muses  rest?  When  are  they  weary? 
They  sent  another  messenger  to  the  Golden  Town.  And 
they  gave  him  a  wand  of  ivory  to  carry  in  his  hand  with 
all  the  beautiful  stories  of  the  world  wondrously  carved 
thereon.    And  only  the  Muses  could  have  carved  it. 

By  this  ",  they  said,  "  they  shall  know  that  you  come 
from  the  Muses. " 

And  he  came  through  the  gateway  of  the  Golden 
Town  with  the  message  he  had  for  its  people.  And 
they  rose  up  at  once  in  the  golden  street,  they  rose 
from  reading  the  message  that  they  had  carved  upon 
gold.  "The  last  who  came  ",  they  said,  "  came  with 
a  wreath  of  laurels  carved  out  of  emeralds,  as  only  the 
Muses  can  carve.    You  are  not  from  the  Muses." 

And  even  as  they  had  stoned  the  last  so  also  they 
stoned  him.  And  afterwards  they  carved  his  message 
on  gold  and  laid  it  up  in  their  temples. 

When  will  the  Muses  rest?  When  are  they  weary? 
Even  yet  once  again  they  sent  a  messenger  under  the 
gateway  into  the  Golden  Town.  And  for  all  that  he 
wore  a  garland  of  gold  that  the  high  Muses  gave  him  ; 
a  garland  of  kingcups  soft  and  yellow  on  his  head,  yet 
fashioned  of  pure  gold,  and  by  whom  but  the  Muses  ; 
yet  did  they  stone  him  in  the  Golden  Town.  But  they 
had  the  message,  and  what  care  the  Muses? 

And  yet  will  they  not  rest,  for  some  while  since  I 
heard  them  call  to  me. 

"  Go  take  our  message  ",  they  said,  "  unto  the 
Golden  Town. " 

But  I  would  not  go.  And  they  spake  a  second  time. 
"  Go  take  our  message  ",  they  said. 

And  still  I  would  not  go,  and  they  cried  out  a  third 
time  :  "  Go  take  our  message  ". 

And  though  they  cried  a  third  time  I  would  not  go. 
But  morning  and  night  they  cried  and  through  long 
evenings. 

When  will  the  Muses  rest?  When  are  they  weary? 
And  when  they  would  not  cease  to  call  to  me  I  went 
to  them  and  I  said  :  "  The  Golden  Town  is  the  Golden 
Town  no  longer.  They  have  sold  their  pillars  for  brass 
and  their  temples  for  money,  they  have  made  coins  out 
of  their  golden  doors.  It  is  become  a  dark  town  full 
of  trouble,  there  is  no  ease  in  its  streets,  beauty  has  left 
it  and  the  old  songs  are  gone  ". 

"  Go  take  our  message  "  they  cried. 

And  I  said  to  the  high  Muses  :  "  You  do  not  under- 
stand. You  have  no  message  for  the  Golden  Town, 
the  Golden  Town  no  longer  ". 

"  Go  take  our  message  "  they  cried. 

"  What  is  your  message?  "  I  said  to  the  high  Muses. 

And  when  I  heard  their  message  I  made  excuses, 
dreading  to  speak  such  things  in  the  Golden  Town ; 
and  again  they  bade  me  go. 

And  I  said  :  "  I  will  not  go.    None  will  believe  me  ". 

And  still  the  Muses  cry  to  me  all  night  long. 

They  do  not  understand.    How  should  they  know? 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER. 
By  Edmund  Selous. 
I. 

'T'HE  tiny  tent  is  pitched  upon  the  bleak  crest  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  lake  in  general,  and,  more 
;  particularly,  one  of  its  smaller  bays,  roughly  circular 
i  in  form.    In  the  midst  of  it  lies  a  small  and  almost 
I  circular  islet,  and  at  one  point  of  this  along  the  shore 
,  is  something  also  circular  and  still  smaller,  a  nest,  in 
fact,  being  that  of  the  bird  whose  name  surmounts 
1  the  article,  as  does  she  herself  that  nest.      She  has 
j  been  there  presumably  all  night,  and  continues  now  to 
j  sit  in  the  chill  early  morning  for  another  hour  or  so 
,  before  her  helpmate  comes  gliding  round  the  curve 
of  the  islet,  nearest  to  which  the  nest  is  situated, 
and  on  seeing  him  she  slides  at  once  into  the  water  and 
swims  towards  him.    The  two  birds  round  the  islet  in 


opposite   directions   without  any   close   approach  or 
observable  greeting,  and  the  new-comer  swims  in  under 
the  nest — it  is  from  some  six  to  nine  inches,  possibly 
a  foot,  above  the  water  at  the  top  of  a  steep  slope — 
and  then  a  little  out  from  it  again.    This  he  repeats 
once  or  twice,  peering  up  each  time  at  the  nest  in 
;  so  wishful  a  manner  that  one  seems  to  see  actual 
expression  in  the  eyes  and  countenance,  though  in  all 
probability  it  is  conveyed  entirely  through  movement. 
At  length,  after  a  forward  reach  and  back  withdrawal 
or  two  of  the  head,  he  makes  a  tremendous  leap  out 
of  the  water,  which,  either  of  itself  or  with  a  step  or 
two  afterwards,  brings  him  not  sliding  onto  his  nest 
(as  saith  the  handbook),  but  standing  over  it  upon  his 
far-backward-placed  legs,  if  not  erect,  yet  at  a  credit- 
able angle  towards  it,  and  in  this  attitude — emulative, 
at  least,  of  a  penguin's — he  bends  down  his  head  into 
the  nest,  touching,  as  it  would  seem,  the  eggs  with 
his  bill  before  sinking  onto  them.      Thus  instead  of 
pushing  himself  up  the  steep  slope — perhaps  too  steep 
for  such  a  method — with  one  mighty  leap  (as  it  seems) 
he  has  topped  it — a  feat  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
book   ornithology.      Meanwhile   the   female,  having 
swum  to  but  a  short  distance  beyond  the  islet,  arrests 
her  course,  and  floating  at  ease  upon  the  water  preens 
herself  for  some  while  assiduously.     Often  in  doing 
this  she  turns  right  upon  one  side  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  gleaming  white  feathering  from  throat  to  legs 
(with  one  of  these    included),    which,    in  ordinary 
circumstances  cannot  be  seen  when  she  swims,  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  fine  coup  d'ceil.      It  is  a  sight  to  see  as 
she  flashes  it  out  of  eclipse,  and  now  here,  now  there, 
over  the  broad    snowy  surface   delivers  dainty  little 
bloodless  stabs  with  her  sharp  stiletto  beak,  turning 
as  she  does  so  round  and  round  in  the  water,  not  as 
it  would  seem  with  any  purpose  of  so  doing,  but  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  mechanics,   probably  because, 
through  habit,  she  keeps  paddling  with  that  foot  which 
is  still  under  water.    At  length,  having  brought  her 
toilette  to  a  conclusion  and  reassumed  the  ordinary 
posture  of  natation,  she  rises  in  the   water — another 
flash — and  gives  her  wings  a  flap  ;    then  again,  and 
having  repeated  this  several  times  at  short  intervals 
with  some  other  little  pleasurable  actions,  seeming  to 
show  appreciation  of  recovered  freedom  after  her  long 
all-night  sitting,  she  dives  and  is  gone.    Gone  one 
may  well  say,  for  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  long 
jcanned  with  the  glasses  in  expectation  of  her  reappear- 
ance, but  in  vain.    Long  afterwards  one  gets  another 
glimpse  of  her  far  off  on  the  free  expanse  of  the 
water,  but  when  she  next  dives  her  retirement  seems 
final.    Later,  however,  and  long  before  her  period  of 
well-earned  relaxation  would  seem  justly  to  have  deter- 
mined, she  appears  again,  as  though  by  magic,  just  a 
little  out  from  the  nest  towards  which  she  seems  to 
look  with  an  anxious,  half-timid  glance  as  if  pleading 
with  her  partner  to  come  off  and  let  her  enter  again  on 
her  duties.    This  is  a  pretty  picture  and  it  continues 
for  some  while,  for  the  male,  having  his  own  sense 
of  duty,  is  not  to  be  entreated,  but  sits  obstinately  on. 
Thus  repulsed,  the  mother  at  length  turns  discon- 
solately away,  and,  diving,  comes  up  at  some  distance 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.    But  she  cannot 
keep  long  away  from  it.    Nearer  she  comes,  stealing 
at  first,  then  with  the  manner  as  of  one  whose  mind 
is  fully  made  up,  and  having  rounded  the  point  from 
which  she  first  becomes  visible  to  the  sitter,  there  is 
all  at  once  a  great  splash  amidst  the  little  stony 
archipelago  just   within   which   the  nest   is  situated, 
and  the  next  moment  he  appears  swimming  out  to 
her.    Again  the  two  pass  each  other  without  pause 
or  demonstration,  though  only  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot  or  so,  and  the  mother,  swimming  eagerly  in  and 
leaping,  even,  it  seems,  more  mightily  than  the  male 
has  before,  as  urged  by  a  mightier  passion,  once  more 
takes  sweet  possession  of  that  little  shallow  cup  of 
dark  earth  in  which  all  her  simple  bird  soul  is  centred — 
the  contents  of  which  ("  the  pity  of  it,  Iago  !  ")  have 
probably  been  sold  long  before  to  someone  who  is  even 
now   on   his  way   out  from   England   to  "obtain" 
them.      Nothing'of  these  two  birds'  actions,  of  their 
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life  and  soul  and  being,  nothing  that  they  really  are, 
of  their  wild  hearts'  joy  or  care,  will  have  any 
charm  at  all  for  this  "naturalist",  be  any  part 
at  all  of  his  interest.  He  has  come  simply  to 
take  their  eggs  and  hurry  home  again ;  to  look  at 
them  from  time  to  time  afterwards  with  the  pride  of 
possession,  carefully  explaining  to  his  friends  when  he 
exhibits  them  that  he  took  them  himself — with  his  own 
hands — from  the  actual  nest  in  which  they  lay  till  then 
untouched,  and  went  out  to  Iceland  to  do  it.  As  for 
science,  has  he  not  measured  them — very  carefully — 
and  do  they  not  lie  named  and  classified?  That  was 
for  her.  He  is  her  true  servant,  acting  in  her  interests, 
and  when  she  decides  on  bringing  out  yet  another 
book  on  British  birds,  with  still  more  coloured  plates 
of  their  eggs,  he  will  place  his  collection — his  "exten- 
sive collection  "  at  her  disposal,  and  be  thanked  for  it  in 
the  preface.  Such  is  the  soul  of  a  pedant — such  the 
romance  of  egg-collecting. 

Should,  however,  the  catastrophe  here  foreshadowed 
pass  by  some  accident  over  the  birds'  heads  and  their 
two  eggs  be  left  them,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  there  will  be  two  chicks.  Icelanders  will  tell 
you  that  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  of  the  great  northern 
diver  is  hatched,  the  minute-old  chick  is  urged  or  en- 
couraged to  follow  its  parent,  who  at  once  takes  the 
water.  In  this  last  there  is  no  doubt  some  slight 
exaggeration,  but  that  there  is  usually,  if  not  always, 
but  a  single  child  would  appear  to  be  the  case.  The 
nest  once  left  is  never  returned  to,  and  thus,  though 
the  younger  chick  should  be  on  the  point  of  chipping 
the  shell,  or  should  actually  chip  it  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  it  is  all  in  vain,  and  the  unfortunate  (or 
fortunate)  little  creature  never  fulfils  the  destiny  that  in 
justice,  or  rather,  according  to  ordinary  calculations, 
would  seem  to  await  it.  It  is  this  part  of  the  state- 
ment which  probably  needs  confirmation,  for  that  the 
abandoned  egg  is  sometimes,  or  at  any  rate  was  once, 
addled  is  a  fact  which  has  been  revealed  in  the  fullest 
possible  manner  to  at  least  one  earnest  inquirer.  To 
this  same  favoured  individual  it  has  long  appeared 
that  one  out  of  almost  every  sitting  of  eggs,  whatever 
the  number  and  whatever  the  species  of  bird  to  which 
they  belong,  is  in  this  same  condition.  Not  to  over- 
state the  matter,  however,  let  us  say  that  this  -s 
frequently  the  case.  If  then  for  some  reason  it  were 
only  a  little  more  usual  than  is  commonly  the  case  for 
one  of  the  two  eggs  of  this  bird  to  be  lifeless,  theparents 
might  have  got  so  much  into  the  habit  of  putting 
forth  with  the  chick  that  first  appeared,  without  wait- 
ing any  reasonable  time  for  the  other,  that  even  when 
it  now  chances  that  the  latter  is  in  a  proper  state 
of  development  no  difference  in  the  time  of  starting 
is  made  on  that  account.  Let  it  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  only  in  the  case  of  the  facts  being  as  reported 
does  the  writer  permit  himself  to  frame  this  hypothesis, 
which  even  then  he  would  prefer  to  have  treated  as  a 
suggestion  merely,  so  much  does  he  fear  imperilling 
his  carefully  earned  reputation  for  scientific  caution. 

Hours  now  go  by,  the  morning  grows  into  the  after- 
noon, and  the  afternoon  wears,  yet  our  female  still 
sits  on  the  nest.  Only  her  bill  can  be  studied — it  Is 
not  enough,  and  the  male  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Then 
all  at  once  there  comes  compensation,  and  even  more, 
for  four  birds  together — divers  all — are  down  and 
swimming  on  the  lake,  and  with  them,  as  though 
specially  provided,  comes  sunshine.  Fine,  handsome 
birds  they  are,  with  their  bold,  contrasting  colouring  of 
black  and  white — flashing  now  in  the  unaccustomed  sun 
— and  contour  lithe,  flowing,  yet  stately— majestic  one 
may  almost  call  them.  They  are  like  superb  Spanish 
beauties,  with  raven  hair,  in  black  mantillas,  and 
finely  developed,  but  they  have  not  the  soft  grace  and 
loveliness— for  it  amounts  to  that— of  our  own  red- 
throated  diver  (our  own  because  it  breeds  with  us), 
whose  charm  is  more  subtle  and  captivating — a  fay,  an 
Undine.  These  four  birds  swim  with  a  curious  sort 
of  uncertainty  (born  of  their  companionship),  seeming 
to  have  no  fixed  purpose  or  direction,  so  that  the 
deviation,  by  ever  so  little,  of  any  one  of  them  from 
the  line  of  advance  is  a  reason  for  any  or  each  of 


tin  others  deviating  in  sympathy,  and  thus  they  become 
grouped,  separated,  and  amalgamated  again  as  each 
draws  or  is  drawn  by  another.  They  have  a  habit 
of  stretching  out  the  head  and  neck  along  the  water, 
and  swimming  so  deeply  that  sometimes  only  the  upper 
line  of  these  and  the  top  of  the  back — or  even  that 
alone — can  be  seen  ;  but  whether  they  are  fishing  or 
drinking,  or  engaged  in  anything  special  when  they  do 
this  cannot  be  made  out.  Sometimes  two  will  come 
together,  as  though  by  mutual  attraction,  seem  about 
to  touch  with  their  bills,  then  both  dash  under  water 
as  in  coquetry  or  bashful  confusion.  As  their  mood 
grows  more  sprightful  first  one  and  then  another  takes 
wing,  rising  with  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  flapping 
along  the  water,  flying  then  for  a  little  low  over  it, 
and  coming  down  on  it  again.  In  this  last  may  be 
particularly  noted  the  mode  of  transition  from  flight  to 
natation,  for  instead  of  descending  at  a  slant  after 
the  common  manner  they  sink  down  whilst  flying  quite 
horizontally,  and  yet  not  abruptly  so,  but  very  gradually 
— a  mode  which  has  a  curious  new  grace  in  it.  At 
length  one  of  the  birds  flies  round  a  bend  of  the  hills, 
probably  into  some  fresh  sheet  of  water  opening  out 
from  beyond  where  this  narrows.  Then  from  the 
distance  comes  that  weirdest,  that  most  haunting  of 
sounds,  that  cry  which — but  of  it  anon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHINA'S  APPEAL  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  July  1913. 

Sir — In  your  issue  of  last  week  you  refer  to  my 
appeal  in  the  "  Times  "  that  China  may  be  delivered 
from  the  opium  curse,  and  you  say  that  this  appeal 
"  really  covers  only  a  sordid  question  of  money  ". 
Again,  you  say  that  "  the  only  honest  course  for 
General  Chang's  Government  is  to  buy  up  the  remain- 
ing Indian  opium  and  re-export  or  destroy  it  as  they 
please  ". 

The  first  of  these  statements  has  unfortunately  much 
truth  in  it.  If  it  were  not  for  this  money  difficulty,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  few  fair-minded  people  who 
would  refuse  our  request — that  we  may  be  allowed  to 
shut  out  a  poison  which  we  do  not  want,  which  is  ruin- 
ing thousands  of  our  people,  and  which  is  grievously 
hindering  our  own  opium  suppression  work  ;  but  because 
of  this  money  difficulty  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 
question  are  lost  sight  of. 

Had  China  the  money,  or  could  she  raise  it  for  this 
object,  she  would  gladly  buy  up  and  destroy  the  stocks. 
As  it  is,  she  is  obliged  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money 
at  exorbitant  rates  from  foreign  countries  for  purposes 
of  reconstruction,  and  can  do  no  more.  Our  Govern- 
ment has,  however,  done  something  to  show  its  sin- 
cerity, for  in  asking  permission  to  shut  out  the  stocks 
and  offering  to  pay  for  their  reshipment  to  India  we 
voluntarily  forgo  about  one  million  sterling  of  our 
revenue  from  duty  which  we  should  obtain  if  the  opium 
passed  into  the  country  ;  and,  again,  there  have  been 
during  the  past  year  very  many  instances  of  large  and 
valuable  amounts  of  confiscated  opium  being  volun- 
tarily destroyed  by  the  authorities.  Szechuan,  formerly 
the  largest  opium-growing  province,  has  suffered  a 
loss  of  revenue  amounting  to  10,000,000  taels  (about 
£1,500,000),  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  opium  ship- 
ments from  that  province. 

You  also  say  that  the  Indian  opium  comes  to  us 
"  under  the  guarantee  of  a  treaty  made  wholly  m  the 
interests  of  China  ".  It  is  a  fact  that  the  treaty  was 
renewed  in  191 1  by  the  Manchu  Government,  but  this 
was  done  in  the  face  of  numerous  protests  from  all  over 
China,  and  in  face  of  an  unanimous  appeal  for  its 
abrogation  by  the  Provisional  National  Assembly,  who 
were    of    one    mind    in    desiring    to    enforce  total 

PrWhat^s't.he  reason  why  we  have  so  much  difficulty 
in  enforcing  our  own  prohibition?  The  ch.e  reason 
I  believe,  is  this.    The  farmers  not  unnaturally  resist 
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when  they  are  ordered  to  stop  growing  opium  or  when 
their  crops  are  destroyed,  saying  "  Why  should  you 
rob  us  of  our  profit,  and  still  let  the  foreign  opium  come 
in?  You  are  killing  our  own  people  and  helping  the 
foreigners.  We  will  not  obey  such  laws  ".  And  then 
comes  organised  rebellion,  which  we  can  only  put  down 
by  military  force,  often  with  much  loss  of  life. 
What  is  the  reason  for  these  "  barbarous  methods 
of  prevention  "  of  which  you  accuse  us?  Our  people 
maintain  that  it  is  the  Indian  opium  still  being  forced 
upon  us. 

Finally  you  say  "  the  Chinese  have  not  abandoned 
and  do  not  wish  to  abandon  the  use  of  opium  ".  This 
1  entirely  deny.  From  the  President  downward  every 
truly  patriotic  Chinese  desires  most  earnestly  to  see 
this  evil  rooted  out,  and  regards  the  reform  as  of  the 
first  importance  for  the  true  development  of  China.  If 
the  facts  had  been  as  you  state,  why  has  China  already 
suppressed,  as  is  generally  admitted,  from  80  to  90  per 
cent,  of  her  former  opium  production  as  it  existed  in 
1906?  We  admit  that  we  have  still  much  remaining 
to  be  done,  but  when  our  Government  and  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  petition  Great  Britain  (as  they  have  done) 
to  allow  them  to  shut  out  the  stocks  of  Indian  opium, 
it  is  only  with  the  sincere  desire  that  total  prohibition 
may  be  enforced  all  over  the  country,  and  in  this 
national  movement  we  trust  that  Great  Britain  will  give 
us  practical  help  and  sympathy,  and  not  hinder  us  by 
compelling  us  to  take  in  more  foreign  opium. 
Yours  truly 

L.  Chang 
Lieut. -General  and  Military  Adviser 
to  the  President  of  China. 

[We  will  deal  with  this  letter  next  week.  Meantime 
we  commend  to  our  correspondent  Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry's 
pamphlet  on  the  opium  trade. — Ed.  S.R.  ] 


SERBS  AND  GREEKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Savile  Club  30  July  1913. 

Sir — It  is  quite  like  old  times  to  turn  from  other 
papers  and  find  a  little  sense  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
I  am  moved  to  thank  you  for  protesting  that  "  an  auto- 
nomous Macedonia"  would  of  course  only  mean  a 
revival  of  the  Macedonian  question  in  an  acute  form. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  why,  in  the  same  article,  you 
say  it  would  be  "  unwise  to  credit  particular  instances  " 
of  ''horrible  barbarities";  and  why  you  "safely 
assume  "  that  they  "  have  been  practised  on  all  sides  "  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  none  of  the  Bulgarian  allega- 
tions against  their  enemies  has  been  supported  either 
by  detailed  statement  or  by  impartial  evidence,  while 
the  massacres  committed  by  the  Bulgarians  at  Serres 
and  Doxato,  to  take  two  very  definite  Greek  charges, 
.have  been  verified  by  consuls  of  Austria,  France  and 
Italv;  bv  correspondents  of  the  "Daily  Telegraph", 
the '"Temps"  and  the  "  Secolo  "  ;  and  by  Captain 
Cardale,  a  British  naval  officer  on  the  Active  List? 

What  further  evidence  do  you  require?  A  British 
Consular  Report?  I  am  sure  the  Greeks  would  like 
nothing  better  than  a  report  from  the  British  Consul- 
General  at  Salonika  dealing  with  Bulgarian  activities  in 
the  district  since  last  November.  But  then  what  would 
poor  Sir  Edward  Grey  do  if  he  were  no  longer  able 
to  rise  in  the  House  and  say  that  he  "  has  no  official 
information  "?  I  am  Sir  yours  etc. 

J.  M. 

P.S. — I  also  wished  to  ask  you,  had  I  the  space, 
whether  your  despair  of  "anything  like  statesmanship 
from  Greeks  or  Serbs"  and  your  remark  that  "you 
have  no  reason  to  expect  the  moderation  of  common 
sense,  much  less  generosity,  from  Greeks  or  Serbs" 

 whether   these   were   based    on    a   knowledge  of 

M.  Venizelos'  public  statements  of  policy,  and  on  his 
behaviour  at  the  London  Conference  ;  or  whether  they 
were  merely  passing  expressions  of  contempt  for  every- 
thing south  of  the  Balkans;  a  contempt  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  English  halfpenny  Press,  but  not, 
I  hope,  of  the  Saturday  Review? 


JUDGE-MADE  LAW  AS  TO  LIQENCE  VALUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Springhill  Clarkston  Glasgow 

25  July  1913. 

Sir — Another  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
edifice  of  our  judge-made  law  is  reared  on  a  foundation 
of  Lloyd-Georgian  nonsense  is  afforded  by  the  Lords' 
decision,  pronounced  on  7  July,  in  a  case  which  had 
gone,  with  the  usual  mutually  contradictory  results, 
through  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  It  presented  two  issues,  of  which  I  am  con- 
cerned with  only  one,  namely,  the  interpretation  to  be 
put  on  the  last  nineteen  words  of  the  closing  paragraph 
in  Section  44  (2)  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910.  The 
paragraph  reads  : 

"  In  estimating  .  .  .  the  value  as  licensed  premises 
of  hotels  or  other  premises  used  for  purposes  other  than 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  no  increased  value  aris- 
ing from  profits  not  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  shall  be  taken  into  consideration." 

There  is  no  evidence  in  either  of  the  judgments 
printed  in  the  "Scotsman  "  (which  is  the  source  of  my 
information)  that  any  one  of  their  Lordships  even 
apprehended  the  point  which  was  really  at  issue.  It 
was  simply  :  Do  the  words  "  taken  into  consideration  " 
imply  inclusion  in,  or  exclusion  from,  the  licence  value? 
Their  Lordships  lost  themselves  in  an  analysis  of  "  the 
profits  not  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors";  which  analysis,  I  am  confident,  will  have 
evoked  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  genius  who  is 
responsible  for  the  ambiguous  words.  These,  in  all 
probability,  were  copied  from  some  other  Act,  without 
an  accompanying  idea  in  the  writer's  head. 

Lord  Haldane's  judgment,  which  was  read  by  Lord 
Loreburn,  was  a  series  of  obviously  unconscious  ter- 
giversations as  between  the  two  interpretations,  "  in- 
clusion "  and  "exclusion",  winding  up  by  accident 
with  his  Lordship's  face  towards  the  latter.  This  will 
be  seen  from  the  words  embodying  his  decision,  thus  : 

"  The  value  of  the  premises  as  licensed  is  the  entire 
value,  taking  all  sources  of  profit  into  account,  and 
these  sources  are  threefold  There  is  value  derived 
from  the  right  to  sell  intoxicants,  value  derived  from 
the  supply  of  everything  that  can  be  supplied  apart  from 
the  licence,  and  value  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
advantage  of  possessing  a  licence  enables  the  licence- 
holder  to  improve  his  trade  ...  as  regards  these  other 
things.  The  excess  of  the  value  of  the  premises  as 
licensed  over  their  value  as  not  licensed  includes  the 
total  increase  of  value  arising  from  the  first  and  third 
of  these  advantages,  and  it  is  that  part  of  the  total 
increase  which  is  attributable  to  the  third  of  them  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  indicated  when  the  proviso  directs 
that  ...  no  increased  value  arising  from  profits  not 
derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration." 

Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline  is  nothing  if  not  original. 
Ostensibly  he  concurred  in  Lord  Haldane's  judgment 
(as  did  all  the  other  judges)  ;  but  he  illumined  the 
decision  by  giving  details  of  a  concrete  case  of  his  own 
imagining,  as  follows  : 

"  If  the  gross  value  had  been  ^1000,  item  (a) — its 
profits  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants— might  have  been 
£400 ;  item  (b) — its  profits  as  an  unlicensed  house — 
might  have  been  £500 ;  and  item  (c)— its  increased 
profits  not  derived  from  intoxicants,  but  increased  in 
value  or  profit  by  reason  of  the  licence  as  described — 
would  have  been  £100.  While  the  gross  value  was 
Xiooo,  the  Statute  declares  that  when  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  getting  at  the  annual  licence  value,  the 
o-ross  value  must  not  include  item  (c)." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Haldane's  third  advantage 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Lord  Shaw's  item  (c). 
Lord  Haldane  is  for  non-exclusion,  Lord  Shaw  for  non- 
inclusion.  Their  decision  was  unanimous,  and  is  now 
the  indisputable  law  of  the  land. 

Both  of  these  eminent  men  favour  us  with  disquisi- 
tions on  the  import  of  the  word  "  increased  "  as  used 
in  the  ambiguous  phrase.  In  point  of  fact  they  both 
misapply  it  throughout.    In  their  mouths,  increased 
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value  "  means  increase  of  value.  A  public-house  is 
rented,  say,  at  £jo,  when  it  would  fetch  no  more  than 
,£,30  as  an  ordinary  shop.  The  increased  value  is  £,70, 
the  increase  of  valiu  ^40. 

1  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

John  GOVAN. 


MEMBERS  FOR  WOMEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club  Pall  Mall  S.W. 

Sir — Why  should  not  women  be  treated  as  a  con- 
stituency by  themselves  and  be  separately  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  their  own  members? 

They  need  not  have  many  members.  The  smaller 
the  number,  the  more  likely  to  act  together  ;  a  large 
number  would  almost  certainly  split  into  factions.  The 
exact  number  and  their  distribution  are  matters  of  detail 
which  can  easily  be  worked  out  if  once  the  principle  is 
accepted. 

Most  men  object  to  female  suffrage  in  :mv  of  the 
various  degrees  in  which  it  has  been  advocated,  but 
there  are  few  men  who  would  not  be  glad  to  have  the 
views  and  wishes  of  women  authoritatively  expressed 
inside  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 

The  voice  of  women  (there  could  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  women  sitting  for  Woman)  speaking  on  women's 
behalf  would  be  an  influence  for  their  benefit  (I  will 
add  also  lor  the  benefit  of  men)  far  beyond  that  which 
women  could  hope  to  gain  by  a  claim  to  a  share  in 
every  member  of  the  House.  It  would  be  the  little 
leaven  leavening  the  whole  lump. 

Women  would  gain  more  real  power  in  this  way  than 
by  voting  at  men's  elections.  The  one  means  co- 
operation with  men  for  good,  the  other  contention  with 
men  for  mastery.  Your  obedient  servant 

H.  M.  Humphry. 

"  NERVOUS  BREAKDOWNS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — As  the  author  of  "  Nervous  Breakdowns  and 
How  to  Avoid  Them  ",  I  am  indebted  to  the  writer  of 
the  middle  article,  entitled  "The  Nerve  Doctor",  in 
the  issue  of  19  July  for  the  frankness  with  which  he 
has  stated  his  difficulties  and  the  clearness  with  which 
he  has  depicted  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself. 
His  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  reference  to  the  laws 
of  health,  regarding  which  he  sees  anarchy  where  he 
expected  10  find  order.  His  dilemma  consists  in  the 
individual  application  of  those  laws. 

The  laws  of  health  however  are  comparable  to  a 
chain  rather  than  to  a  solid  bar  of  iron  ;  and  a  chain 
has  a  loose  appearance  as  it  rests  on  the  ground.  Yet 
it  is  in  its  flexibility  that  its  power  lies,  for  this  property 
both  gives  it  additional  strength  and  enlarges  its  sphere 
of  usefulness.  In  matters  of  health  people  prefer  cast- 
iron  rules,  but  it  is  only  the  crank  and  the  faddist  who 
can  supply  them.  No  two  human  beings  are  alike, 
but  in  spite  of  this  fact  there  is  a  certain  general  average 
among  persons  of  the  same  race.  Freaks  are 
occasionally  met  with — men  for  instance  who  grow  to 
eight  feel  or  more  in  height.  We  can  no  more  explain 
why  this  should  be  than  we  can  say  why  some  people 
should  be  able  with  impunity  to  eat  things  that  would 
bring  disaster  on  others  ;  we  can  no  more  afford  to 
imitate  them — and  it  was  as  a  warning  in  this  respect 
that  the  old  gentleman  who  supped  on  bread  and  cheese, 
walnuts  and  beer,  was  introduced — than  we  can  add 
one  cubit  to  our  stature. 

Yet  freaks,  so  far  from  repudiating  a  general  average, 
only  serve  to  accentuate  it.  An  average  implies  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  latitude,  and  there  must  be  therefore  a 
measure  of  elasticity  permitted  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  health  of  a  people.  In  order  to  govern  it  efficiently 
these  laws  must  work  in  concert,  like  the  links  of  a 
chain.  Digestion  for  example  hinges  not  only  on  the 
sort  of  food  taken,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  eaten,  the 
quantity  consumed  and  the  intervals  between  meals, 
but  also  upon  fresh  air  and  exercise  and  the  rest,  both 


of  body  and  mind,  which  serves  to  recuperate  the 
system.  The  aforesaid  old  gentleman  could  take,  with- 
out apparent  detriment  to  his  health,  what  would  seem 
to  be  a  most  indigestible  supper,  not  merely  because  of 
some  inherited  peculiarity  on  his  part,  but  also  because 
he  lived  a  simple  outdoor  life,  free  from  worry  and 
stress  and  all  the  other  elements  which  predispose  to 
nervous  breakdowns.  Even  if  his  supper  had  disagreed 
with  him  at  any  time  the  result  would  have  been  an 
attack  of  indigestion  and  nothing  more.  Therefore  I 
must  beg  to  qualify  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  when  he  says  "  if  for  more  dyspepsia,  by  a  simple 
inference  for  more  nervous  breakdowns  ".  This  state- 
ment is  applicable  only  when  the  other  predisposing 
fai tors  are  present. 

The  question  of  bread — of  which  I  wrote  that  it 
"  accounted  for  more  miserableness  than  all  the  inci- 
dental troubles  and  misfortunes  of  life  put  together  " — 
is  a  stumbling-block  to  his  acceptance  of  the  laws  of 
health.  "  Nature  provides  our  daily  bread,  the  staff 
of  life  "  he  says.  But  that  is  just  what  Nature  docs 
not  do.  She  provides  the  wheat,  from  which,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  book,  we  make  the  wrong  sort  of 
bread.  And  Nature  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  nor, 
because  we  misuse  her  gifts,  are  the  laws  of  Nature 
to  be  stigmatised  as  anarchical.  Some  of  these  laws 
are  as  fixed  as  the  Ten  Commandments.  A  sufficiency 
of  sleep  by  night  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  good  health,  no 
matter  who  or  what  the  individual  may  be.  Fresh 
air  is  essential  for  all,  and  if  the  directions  laid  down 
in  the  chapter  dealing  with  that  subject  be  carried  out 
there  will  be  no  need  to  complain  of  bronchitis,  asthma 
or  deafness  as  the  result  of  draughts.  The  way  in 
which  food  is  eaten  is  vastly  more  important  than  its 
quality  and  quantity  or  the  times  of  meals. 

Where  the  writer  of  the  article  finds  himself  in  a 
dilemma  is  in  regard  to  these  latter  points  and  the 
additional  problem  of  exercise  and  rest  by  day.  He 
seems  to  consider  it  all  a  rash  experiment,  and  health  a 
blindfold  game  of  chance.  But  most  things  connected 
with  life  are  an  experiment,  more  or  less.  The  food, 
the  education,  the  business  or  profession,  the  very 
games  that  may  suit  one,  either  child  or  grown-up,  may 
not  suit  another.  Therefore  mistakes  are  bound  to 
occur.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  make  a  mistake,  and 
recognising  it  as  such,  to  avoid  it  in  future,  and  another 
thing  to  go  blindly,  blunderingly  on.  If  a  man  is  a 
physician  at  forty,  he  has  found  out  to  a  great  extent 
what  agrees  with  him  and  what  does  not.  If  he  is  a 
fool  he  may  be  left  out  of  account. 

Yet  even  the  most  painstaking  need  guidance,  for 
they  may  be  persisting,  out  of  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty, 
in  ways  that  do  not  suit  their  constitutions  or  conditions 
of  life.  It  was  with  the  object  of  giving  every  man  his 
own  signpost  that  the  greater  part  of  my  book  was 
devoted  to  the  delineation  of  the  various  types,  their 
physique,  likes  and  dislikes,  and  the  exigencies  of  their 
daily  work.  It  is  only  by  a  careful  study  of  these  points 
that  individuals  can  be  enabled  to  make  the  judicious 
choice  that  leads  to  the  happy  medium,  to  discriminate 
between  hunger  and  gluttony,  indolence  and  fatigue 
and  other  idiosyncrasies,  and  so  regulate  their  health 
by  their  personal  requirements. 

As  the  units  of  any  race,  Anglo-Saxon  for  instance, 
conform  in  an  overwhelming  proportion  to  one  general 
type,  so  experience  has  proved  that  they  present,  to  a 
corresponding  degree,  the  same  general  response  to  the 
laws  of  health.  I  am  yours  faithfully 

Charles  D.  Musgrove. 


"  SEX  ANTAGONISM." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chelsea  S.W.  30  July. 
Sir — May  I  express  my  agreement  with  your  reviewer 
in  saying  of  Mr.  Heape  and  his  "  Sex  Antagonism  "  that 
"  all  his  knowledge  of  physiology  and  breeding  even  to 
the  pea-fowl  of  Juno  will  not  avert  from  him  the  con- 
tempt of  Pallas,  the  wrath  of  Artemis  "?  His  classifi- 
cation of  all  women  into  two  classes,  "  mothers  and 
non-mothers",  and  his  subsequent  comments,  quoted 
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in  the  review,  have  moved  me  to  point  out  what  seems 
to  me  the  error  of  this  classification. 

All  women  are  at  some  period  of  their  lives 
potential  mothers,  some  become  actual  mothers, 
and  their  psychology  is  the  same — consequently 
the  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  these  potential 
mothers  as  "waste  products"  and  "negligible"  is 
absurd — as  is  also  the  fear  that  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  potential  mother  will  be  undesirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  actual  mother.  Even  as,  in  the  beehive, 
the  female  worker's  first  and  most  urgent  care  is  the 
welfare  of  the  queen  bee  and  her  offspring,  so  these 
potential  mothers  when  given  power  will  be  the  right 
hands  of  the  actual  mothers,  and  far  more  safely  to  be 
trusted  to  help  "  regulate  their  lives  "  than  the  present 
sole  holders  of  power — the  males  of  the  community. 

One  has  only  to  look  through  the  list  of  Bills  dropped 
the  other  day  by  the  present  Government  (the  massacred 
innocents)  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  them 
are  Bills  affecting  the  welfare  of  children  in  some  way 
or  other — most  important  being  the  Pure  Milk  Bill. 

It  is  certain  that  any  body  of  potential  mothers,  quite 
as  much  as  actual  mothers,  would  urge,  if  power  were 
in  their  hands,  that  such  things  be  attended  to  long 
before  many  of  those  to  which  Parliament,  owing  to  its 
male  bias,  now  gives  first  place. 

Yours  etc.  K.  Temple  Bird. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — Your  review  of  the  above  book  shows  that  the 
author  not  only  relies  on,  but  emphasises,  the  alleged 
fact  of  the  prime  instinct  of  the  male  towards  the  female 
and  of  the  female  towards  offspring.  The  main  argu- 
ment of  the  book  would  appear  to  rely  strongly  on  this 
alleged  fact.    I  submit  the  alleged  fact  does  not  exist. 

With  the  young  it  is  the  little  girl  who  follows  the 
little  boy  and  wants  to  kiss  him.  How  many  of  us, 
now  grown  men,  hated  "  parties  "  because  of  the  viru- 
lent sibilant  attacks  of  little  girls?  The  healthy  school- 
boy and  healthy  flapper  abominate  the  whole  thing. 
But  "  grown  ups  "?  Which  class  dresses  to  attract  the 
other?  Ladies'  papers,  even  the  ladies'  column  in 
men's  papers,  consist  chiefly  of  pictures  and  discussion 
on  dress,  while  men — even  with  the  most  attractive 
legs — clothe  themselves  in  garments  of  hideous  straight 
lines,  rather  than  in  dress  which  expresses  the  beauties 
of  the  lower  part  of  their  manly  form.  Colin  Clout, 
perhaps,  is  free  to  choose  a  wife,  but  Vere  de  Vere — 
and  those  far  down  the  ladder — is  more  often  the  victim 
of  woman's  design,  or  pelf.  Man  still  claims  supremacy 
as  the  stronger  animal,  but  he  expects  the  woman  to 
run  after  him.    And  she  does  run  after  him. 

Your  obedient  servant  Diogenes. 


SIC  TRANSIT. 

AN  this  be  Death? 

^      I — did  not  know 

That  Death  could  be  so  kind — - 
I  feared  immeasurable  woe — 
A  choking — horrid  fight  for  Breath — 
A  rushing  of  the  Wind. 

But — over  there, 

What  strange  clear  Light 

Is  breaking  through  the  darkened  skies? 

Whose  hushed  Prayer 

Divides  the  solemn  pauses  of  the  Night? 

What  form  is  it  that  flies 

And  brings  to  me  an  unguessed  Peace, — 

Undreamed — unknown  ! 

Lips  pressed  upon  the  racking  pain? 

With  what  unutterable  gain 

Of  rest  and  cease, — 

I  go  to  face 

The  Hidden  Grace 

Of  God — alone. 

ElLY  ESMONDE. 


REVIEWS. 

AFTER  TAINE. 

"The  New  France."      By  William   Samuel  Lilly. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1913.    12s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  LILLY  has  collected  into  this  book  his 
articles  on  French  questions  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Review  ",  the  "  Dublin  Review  ",  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review  "  and  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  ",  and  has  by 
reprinting  with  additions  and  omissions  the  first 
chapter  of  his  well-known  work  "  Chapters  of  Euro- 
pean History  "  endeavoured  to  mould  these  several 
articles  into  one  concrete  whole.  He  hopes  thus  to 
supply  a  consecutive  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of 
"New  France".  Certainly  he  has  gone  much  deeper 
than  many  of  his  superficial  contemporaries  into  that 
tremendous  revolution  which  has  reconstituted  civil 
society  and  attempted  to  recreate  a  nation  on  a  fresh 
basis,  but  his  compilation  necessarily  wants  the  con- 
sistency and  thoroughness  of  a  complete  work.  The 
facts  are  exposed  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and 
many  of  the  results  of  this  great  Revolution  are  fully 
analysed  ;  but  cohesion  is  wanting,  and  we  are  left  to 
form  our  own  conclusions  with  little  or  no  guidance 
from  the  compiler. 

The  early  history  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  its 
anti-Christian  crusade  is  traced  with  the  help  of  men 
like  Dumont  and  Taine ;  but  very  little  is  said  to  explain 
the  modern  applications  of  the  doctrines  of  1789.  The 
title  of  the  book  itself  is  a  misnomer,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  reviews  of  M.  Paul  Bourget's 
two  novels  "  Le  Fantome  "  and  "  Le  Disciple  "  give 
us  much  insight  into  "New  France",  even  though 
they  may  demonstrate  that  philosophic  nihilism  is  the 
ultimate  issue  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  intellectual 
movement.     Nor  is  there  enough  connexion  between 
these  two  reviews  and  Mr.  Lilly's  very  interesting  ex- 
position of  the  tergiversations    of  two  such  men  as 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche  or  his  able  criticism  of  Chateau- 
briand, the  author  of  the  "Genie  du  Christianisme  ", 
the  Paladin  of  the  Restoration.    This  want  of  consecu- 
tiveness  and  of  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  growth  of 
the  New  France  is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored  that 
Mr.  Lilly   has   dissected   with    so  much   ability  and 
thoroughness  the   origin    and    the   causes    of  the 
initial  transformation  of  old    into    modern  France. 
The  author  lays  great  stress  upon  the  "  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen  "  as  the  ground- 
work of  modern  French  society.      It  was  indeed  a 
strange  time  when  France  was  framing  her  Constitu- 
tion,  when    every    individual    statemonger    had  his 
panacea  for  all  human  ills,  when  Clement-Tonnerre  was 
claimed  as  the  Pitt  of  France.   "  Why  do  you  not  say 
that  Pitt  is  the  Clermont-Tonnerre  of  England?"  said 
Talleyrand,  or  when  Sieyes  openly  boasted  that  state- 
craft  was   a   science   he   had   thoroughly  mastered. 
Dumont  has,  in  contrasting  the  France  and  England 
of  the  day,  argued  that  whilst  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  Frenchmen  would  have  accepted,  the  same  pro- 
portion of  Englishmen  would  have  refused  the  responsi- 
bility of  framing  a  Constitution  for  every  country  under 
the  sun.    Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  yet  he  never  hesitated  to 
accept  the  position  of  Rapporteur  to  the  Commission 
on  Mines,  though  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
subject.      Theories    indeed    prevailed     everywhere  : 
"  Never  have  so  many  men  believed  that  they  were  all 
legislators,  that  it  was  their  business  to  repair  all  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  to  cure  all  the  errors  of  the  human 
understanding  and  to  secure  the  happiness  of  centuries 
to  come.    Their  minds  were  absolutely  cocksure  and 
left  no  room  for  any  kind  of  hesitation,  whilst  their  own 
individual  infallibility  is  made  manifest  in  all  their  con- 
tradictory legislation  ".    This  was  the  original  sin  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
France  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blunders  of  a 
body  of  purely  abstract  thinkers  whose  statesmanship 
was  based  on  a  crude  reading  of  Greek   and  Roman 
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orators  and  who  had  endeavoured  to  put  into  practical 
working  the  lessons  they  had  learnt  in  their  elementary 
school-books.    Prince    Metternich  argued   that   it  is 
impossible  to  grant  a  workable  Constitution.    It  must 
be  founded  on  the  experience  of  centuries  growing  with 
the  growth  of  the  people.    The  world  has  not  learnt 
much  from  the  terrible  lessons  of  the  past,  and  thus  it 
is  that  the  Young  Turk  and  the  Young  Persian,  as  well 
as  the  Indian  Baboo,  believe  that  when  they  can  quote 
eliblv   a    few   phrases    from    Adam    Smith,  Jeremy 
Bentham  or  John  Stuart  Mill  they  know  enough  states- 
manship for  the  practical  necessities  of  government. 
Even  now  few  French  Radical-Socialists  can  address  a 
public  meeting  without  appealing  to  the  "  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  "  as  the  sum  total  of  all  political 
wisdom.     Dumont  has  ably  compared  its  authors  who 
dogmatised  when  chateaux  were  burning,  town  halls 
being  sacked,  the  Courts  of  Law  forced  to  suspend  their 
sittings,  and  society  being  decomposed  into  its  funda- 
mental  atoms    with    tin-    theologians  of    the  Lower 
Empire  who  spent  their  time  discussing  the  quality  of 
the  light  that  manifested  itself  on  Mount  Tabor,  whilst 
Mahomed  II.  was  battering  down  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople.     The  outcome  of  this  was,  as  Taine  has 
said,  a  universal  Jacquerie.       "  Everywhere  in  those 
fort}-  thousand  sovereign  municipalities  into  which  the 
country  had  been  divided  a  minority  of  fanatical  and 
self-seeking  men  monopolised   speech,  political  influ- 
ence, votes,  power  and  action,  giving  full  authority  to 
endless  usurpation,  unlimited  despotism  and  growing 
acts  of  violence  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  "  De- 
claration of  the  Rights  of  Man  ". 

Mr.  Lilly  also  traces  the  history  of  the  anti-clerical 
policy  of  the  Eirst  Republic.    The  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  Clergy  set  up  in  July  1700  a  schismatic  Church 
which  lasted  for  four  and  a  half  years.    It  seemed  at 
the  first  start  to  have  some  prospect  of  success,  as  no 
less  than  one-third  of   the   Erench   clergy   joined  it. 
When  however  the  Pope 's  condemnation  was  published 
many  of  these  priests  withdrew,  and  most  of  those  who 
remained  lost  their  influence  through  marriage  or  some 
other  scandal.      The  persecution  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  of  those  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
followed.    The  apologists  of  the  Girondists  forget  thai 
their  heroes  were  the  most  bigoted  and  narrow-minded 
of    the    Church's    persecutors.      Sainte-Beuve  has 
described  Condorcet,  the  author  of  these  penal  laws, 
as   "  fanatique    d'irreligion   et    atteint    d'une  sorte 
d 'hydrophobic  sur  ce  point  ".     Roland  de  la  Platiere, 
that  bitter  bourgeois  who  subsequently  expiated  his 
crimes   upon   the    scaffold,    induced    the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  declare  that  nonjuror  priests  were  suspect 
of  rebellion  against  the  law  and  of  evil  intentions  against 
the    country,    whilst    two    other    Girondist  heroes, 
Vergniaud  and  Gaudet,  exposed  thousands  of  French 
priests  to  all  the  horrors  of  deportation  to  the  penal 
settlements  of  Guiana  on  the  sole  evidence  of  a  common 
informer.    Later  on  the  Convention  showed  them  more 
genuine  mercy  by  having  them  drowned  in  batches  or 
by  sending  them  "en  masse1'  to  the  scaffold.  This 
persecution,    as    Mr.    Lilly    proves,  notwithstanding 
Lamartine's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  still  prevailed 
under  the  Directory  when  Rewbell  declared  that  his 
chief  reproach  against  Robespierre  was  his  mildness  to 
the  Church,  and  argued  that  refractory  priests  must 
be  hunted  and  exterminated  like  wild  beasts.  Such 
indeed  was  the  disgust  engendered  by  this  systematic 
persecution  that  the  First  Napoleon,  who  was  scarcely 
a  religious  man,  maintained  that  he  must  have  pupils 
who  were  men  :  "  No  one  can  be  a  man  without  God. 
I  have  seen  the  godless  men  at  work  in  1793.    Such  a 
man  cannot  be  governed — he  is  only  fit  to  be  shot  ". 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  author  through  his 
history  of  this  anti-Christian  crusade  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent reaction.  In  his  article  on  Talleyrand  he  justly 
describes  the  ex-Bishop  of  Autun  as  the  founder  of  the 
new  French  Church  that  was  to  grow  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  experiments  made  by  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trinaires. Thus  it  was  he  who  on  10  August  xySg  pro- 
posed a  measure  for  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
spirituality  and  therebv  destroying  their  independence 


and  converting  the  clergy  into  State  hirelings.  On 
24  February  1791  he  consecrated  by  compulsion  accord- 
ing to  schismatic  forms  the  Bishops  of  Quimper  and 
Soissons  and  thus  vindicated  his  title  as  founder  of  the 
Constitutional  Church,  after  which  he  dissociated  himself 
from  all  connexion  with  the  body,  and  was  later  on  most 
active  in  furthering  Napoleon  I.  in  his  endeavours  to 
re-establish  the  Catholic  religion.  The  question  of  his 
final  conversion  has  been  much  debated,  but  Mon- 
seigneur  Dupanloup,  who  saw  him  at  the  end,  has 
always  maintained  that  it  was  sincere. 


UNDYING  ETON. 
"Eton  in  the  'Seventies."    By  the  Hon.  Gilbert  Cole- 
ridge.   London  :  Smith,  Elder.    1913.    7s.  6d.  net. 

HPHIS  book  is  delightful  reading  for  those  of  us  who 
were  at  Eton  at  the  time.     It  revives  old  memories 
and  gives  us  the  comforting  sensation  of  a  dream.  Our 
author  has  done  his  work  so  excellently  that  we  really 
almost  taste  again  the  buns  of  Mr.  Barnes  Brown  and 
hear  the  old  chapel  ring  w  ith  "  His  mercy  endureth 
lor  ever  ".      We  see  once  more  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  proceeding,  Stiggins  to  Barnes'  pool,  Drew  and 
Harry  Tarvcr  to  their  school  desks,  the  lower  boys  to 
Judy's  swishing  block.     But  we  have  to  arrive  at  the 
last  chapter  before  we  get  at  very  much  that  concerns 
the  nation  itself  or  the  general  body  of  readers.    It  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  importance  to  all  to  know  how 
our  future  legislators  and  officers  are  being  educated  and 
to  criticise  the  "  Eton  spirit  "  which  is  being  engen- 
dered.   Is  Mr.  Coleridge  on  the  right  tack  or  is  the 
author  of  another  book,  "  Eton  under  Hornby  ",  from 
whom  he  differs?    The  latter  seems  to  share  the  opinion 
lately  expressed  in  newspaper  correspondence  by  Mr. 
Galsworthy  and  others  that  there  is  at  Eton  a  sense 
of  caste  so  rigid  that  it  is  doing  positive  harm.  The 
boys,  he  says,  are  brought  up  with  a  feeling  of  patron- 
ising superiority  which  not  only  separates  them  from 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  hereafter  but  puts  them  in  a 
second  place  in  the  rank  of  statesmen  and  reformers  in 
this  progressive  age.    This  is  mere  democratic  rant. 
Mr.  Coleridge  goes  too  far  the  other  way.    He  would 
say  that  there  is  time  enough  at  the  Universities  for 
them  to  learn  about  socialism  and  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  severe  criticisms  that  are  forthcoming  on  all  sides 
of  the  way  that  wealth  is  made  and  spent.    At  school 
let  them  have  a  good  time.    Let  them  play  "  regard- 
less of  their  doom  ",  "  'neath  Henry's  holy  shade". 
No  doubt  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  views 
of  the  author  of  this  book  and  those  of  "  O.  E."  and 
his  friends.    We  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  have  Eton 
turned  into  one  of  the  "  advanced  "  schools  described 
in  Mr.  Wells'  "  Anticipations  ".      There  are  schools 
w-here  vegetarianism  is  the  rule,  where  charts  are  made 
out  concerning  each  little  boy,  gravely  recording  his 
literary  tastes,  his  ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  even  the  weekly  condition  of  his  gastric  organs  ; 
where  in  chapel  on  Sundays  Ruskin  and  Tennyson  are 
substituted  for  Isaiah  and  S.  John  in  the  lectionary  and 
the  Magnificat  is  supplanted  by  choice  bits  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.    The  very  stones  would  cry  out  if 
Eton  were  thus  bedevilled.    There  is  a  certain  "  gentle- 
manliness  "  produced  by  the  Eton  system  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  national  life,  and  this  will  not  be  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  all  the  modern  appliances.  We 
admit  there  is  truth  in  the  gibe  flung  at  public  school 
and  University  men  as  candidates  for  parliamentary  and 
municipal  honours  by  the  Labour  party  that  they  usually 
know  very  little  of  the  conditions  of  life  under  which 
their  constituents  exist.    But  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
Eton  or  any  other  school.    This  knowledge  cannot  be 
got  at  school,  nor  in  any  way  but  by  personal  contact. 
"  O.  E."  apparently  derides  the  very  thing  that  will 
help  to  cure  the  particular  kind  of  ignorance  complained 
of — college    and    school    missions    and  settlements. 
It    is  perhaps   true  that   there  we   need    to  strike 
out  a  new  line.    There  was  no  doubt  a  certain  air  of 
patronage  about  them  when  they  first  began.    The  very 
word  "  settlement  "  gave  some  people  the  idea  that 
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the  East-enders  were  savages.  But,  on  the  whole, 
those  who  have  worked  in  these  places  have  come  to 
see  that  they  themselves  were  being  taught  more  than 
they  could  ever  hope  to  teach  to  others.  The  Eton 
Mission,  which  was  the  first  of  such  institutions,  intro- 
duced a  new  way  of  regarding  the  poor  and  the  social 
problem  generally.  The  sense  of  responsibility  not 
only  towards  the  poor  themselves,  but  towards  the 
whole  problem  of  poverty,  its  genesis,  its  results,  and 
its  possible  solution,  has  been  quickened  by  the  move- 
ment of  missions  and  settlements.  Many  statesmen, 
landlords,  great  men  of  business  look  back  on  their 
introduction  to  the  new  world  of  thought  as  dating  from 
the  time  when  they  heard  that  a  mission  had  been  sent 
from  the  old  school  and  was  called  by  its  name.  A  new 
meaning  has  been  given  to  the  old  motto  of  the  school, 
and  Eton  flourishes  in  the  outburst  of  new  recruits  in 
the  army  of  social  workers,  as  well  as  in  the  forces  of 
the  Crown  or  the  lobbies  of  Parliament. 


ON  TIBETAN  BORDER-LANDS. 

"  The  Land  of  the  Blue  Poppy  :  Travels  of  a  Naturalist 
in  Eastern  Tibet."  By  F.  K.  Ward.  Cambridge  : 
At  the  University  Press.    1913.    12s.  net. 

"  Trans -Himalaya  :  Discoveries  and  Adventures  in 
Tibet."  By  Sven  Hedin.  Vol.  III.  London  :  Mac- 
millan.    1913.    15s.  net. 

THE  Dalai  Lama  has  so  far  abandoned  his  tradi- 
tional policy  of  seclusion,  since  his  revolt  from 
China,  as  to  send  representatives  to  England — thanks 
to  the  Younghusband  Mission — but  he  has  not  yet,  in 
the  present  political  unrest,  relaxed  his  interdict  against 
Europeans  travelling  within  his  territory.  This  pro- 
hibition no  doubt  will  be  eventually  withdrawn,  more 
or  less,  when  hostilities  on  the  Chinese  frontier  have 
ceased,  even  should  China  regain  her  hold  on  Tibet, 
as  she  also  has  now  completely  changed  her  attitude 
towards  foreigners.  Meanwhile,  despite  the  official 
closure  of  Tibet,  it  is  possible  for  adventurous  spirits 
to  evade  the  frontier  guards  and  penetrate  some  dis- 
tance into  the  country,  incited  by  geographical  explora- 
tion, sport,  or  commercial  enterprise. 

On  the  Chinese  border  of  Tibet,  in  the  Yunnan  Pro- 
vince, are  rare  hunting  grounds  for  the  naturalist  and 
sportsman.  Here  is  a  remarkable  depression  in  the 
mountain-chain  of  Mid-Asia,  through  which  the  great 
rivers  of  South-Eastern  Asia,  rising  in  Tibet,  namely, 
the  Yangtse,  Salwin,  Mekong,  and  their  tributaries, 
rush  southwards  within  a  narrow  bunch  of  closely  set 
parallel  valleys,  which  has  been  called  (by  Sir  Henry 
Yule,  we  think)  "  the  Clapham  Junction  "  of  the  river- 
ways  of  the  Far  East.  The  temperate  forests  and 
uplands  of  these  valleys  offer  great  attractions  to  the 
botanist.  To  this  region  more  than  one  of  the  florist 
firms  which  for  some  years  past  have  been  ransacking 
the  world  for  attractive  new  plants  have  sent  out  col- 
lectors. Such  a  roving  commission  was  offered  in  191 1 
to  Mr.  F.  K.  Ward,  son  of  a  famous  botanist,  whilst 
he  was  at  Shanghai.  He  "  had  extremely  vague  ideas 
about  the  country  and  the  method  of  procedure",  and 
was  obviously  unacquainted  with  the  language  and 
ethnology  of  the  Tibetan  and  other  tribes  of  those 
parts,  and  possessed  merely  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Chinese.  Nevertheless,  he  promptly  accepted  the 
offer,  and  within  three  weeks  was  on  his  way  to  North- 
West  Yunnan. 

So  accessible  is  this  part  of  China  from  the  Indian 
side  that,  although  Mr.  Ward  was  stationed  at 
Shanghai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse,  he  travelled 
both  in  going  and  returning  by  way  of  Burma  to  reach 
the  upper  valley  of  that  Chinese  river.  The  British 
frontier  town  on  the  upper  Irrawaddy  from  which  he 
started,  Bhamo,  is  reachable  in  three  or  four  days  from 
Rangoon,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  caravan-route  to 
Yunnan.  Along  this  pack-road  Dr.  Morrison  many 
years  ago  showed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  solitary 
tactful  European  to  travel  unofficially  and  unmolested 


across  the  breadth  of  China.  Mr.  Ward,  whose  aim 
was  to  get  off  the  beaten  track,  started  with  only  one 
attendant,  a  Kachin  lad  "of  little  experience"  whom 
he  had  picked  up  in  the  village,  in  addition  to  the  mule- 
teers hired  for  a  few  stages.  Fortunately  he  encoun- 
tered on  the  way  little  colonies  of  British  officials,  Con- 
sular, Customs,  missionary  and  others,  who  sped  him 
on  with  proper  servants  and  experienced  advice.  As 
a  result  he  managed  to  cross  the  Tibetan  frontier  and 
spent  several  months  thereabouts  in  adventurous 
journeys  of  considerable  interest.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  law-abiding  character  and  friendliness  of  the  fron- 
tier Chinese  and  other  tribes  that  he  travelled  so  freely 
in  safety.  On  several  occasions  he  lost  his  way  and 
was  thrown  on  the  tender  mercies  of  Tibetan  peasants, 
who  invariably  befriended  him,  and  he  is  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  obvious  simplicity  and  sincere  good 
nature  of  "  the  happy-go-lucky,  resourceful  Tibetans  ". 

His  observations  on  the  Chinese  culture  of  the  opium- 
poppy  are  of  political  import  at  the  present  time,  w  hen 
India  is  sacrificing  an  immense  revenue  with  the  object 
of  assisting  China  to  suppress  the  vice  of  opium-eating, 
on  the  express  condition  that  China  herself  stopped  the 
cultivation  of  this  poppy  within  her  own  territory.  Yet 
Mr.  Ward  found  "  solid  fields  of  opium-poppy  ",  also 
"  a  good  deal  "  of  these  plants  growing  amongst  fields 
of  white  and  mauve  peas,  which  mask  their  presence  ; 
and  "  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  poppies  were 
deliberately  sown  ".  He  ascertained  that  under  the 
anti-opium  edict  and  a  powerful  Viceroy,  Yunnan  had 
almost  exterminated  the  poppy  ;  but  the  present  Viceroy 
is  not  only  a  weak  ruler,  but  an  opium-smoker  himself, 
and  the  cultivation  has  advanced  again  during  the 
past  two  seasons.  Moreover,  it  is  the  opinion  of  local 
Europeans  that  as  the  opium  is  largely  exported  and 
bartered  among  the  Shan  tribes  "it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that,  with  the  setting  up  of  a  powerful  local 
authority  under  the  republic  ",  there  will  be  another 
large  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  opium. 

Botanically,  in  addition  to  great  stores  of  seeds  he 
gathered  many  plants,  of  which  twenty  are  new  species. 
Amongst  these  is  the  blue  poppy  (Meconopsis),  called 
after  himself  and  giving  the  title  to  his  book.  More 
frequently  than  this  poppy  does  he  remark  the  brilliant 
patches  of  a  "blue  Boraginaceous  flower",  which  he 
does  not  describe  but  which  may  possibly  be  "  Onosma 
Waddellii  ",  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  landscape  of  Central  Tibet,  forming  in  the 
summer  great  sheets  of  vivid  blue,  like  lakes  of  limpid 
cobalt.  Altogether  the  book  gives  a  vigorous  present- 
ment of  travel  in  little-known  regions,  and  is  enlivened 
by  many  excellent  photographs. 

His  tactics  for  penetrating  these  forbidden  regions 
were  opportunist.  Acting  on  experienced  advice,  he 
was  careful  not  to  ask  too  much  from  any  one  mandarin, 
but  merely  passes  for  short  distances,  and  went  from 
the  official  of  one  district  to  that  of  another,  utilising 
the  friendly  and  ignoring  or  evading  the  unfriendly. 
Thus  Mr.  Ward  would  procure  a  pass  sometimes  for  a 
town  which  he  never  intended  to  visit,  but  the  road  to 
which  led  for  part  of  its  way  in  the  direction  which 
suited  him,  and  when  out  of  the  district  of  that  man- 
darin he  would  then  push  on  in  the  desired  line,  trusting 
if  stopped  to  meet  another  conveniently  obliging  official. 
Such  a  policy,  however  expedient  for  the  moment,  can 
scarcely  inspire  the  Chinese  with  confidence  in  the 
European. 

By  somewhat  similar  tactics,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Dr.  Sven  Hedin  contrived  in  his  last  journey  to  push 
his  way  into  the  "Trans-Himalaya"  and  Tashilhunpo, 
at  a  time  when  the  Younghusband  Mission  had  broken 
down  the  opposition  of  the  Lamas  and  raised  the 
prestige  of  the  European  throughout  Tibet  and  made 
this  penetration  possible.  In  a  third  volume,  published 
four  years  after  the  first  account,  that  famous  explorer 
describes  the  concluding  part  of  his  journey  from  the 
Manasorawar  lake  down  the  Indus  Valley  to  Simla. 
This  is  a  well-known  route  previously  traversed  and 
described  by  many  travellers.  The  breezy,  gushing 
narrative,  while  containing  little  that  is  new,  gives  a 
lively  and  roseate  description  of  camp  life,  interspersed 
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with  copious  extracts  from  the  works  of  several  Euro- 
pean writers  on  various  Tibetan  topics.  A  large 
section  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  defence  of  his 
claim  to  have  discovered  the  "Trans-Himalayas",  a 
claim  which  has  been  opposed  by  a  writer  in  the 
"  Geographical  Journal  ",  on  the  grounds  that  the 
existence  of  that  1  hain  of  mountains  was  known  and 

described  in  general  terms  a  generation  or  more  ago. 
Numerous  excellent  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
sketches  add  greatly  to  the  attraction  of  the  book. 


A  MESS  FOR  THE  MULTITUDE. 

"The  Woman   Thou   Gavest   Me."    By  Hall  Caine. 
London :  Heinemann.    1913.  6s. 

iyi  R.  HALL  CAINE  has  surpassed  himself.  His 
*»*  latest  masterpiece  should  place  him  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame  as  a  novelist  to  the  crowd.  If 
"  The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me  "  does  not  please  the 
public  Mr.  Hall  Caine  caters  lor,  he  might  well  give  up 
the  business  in  disgust.  For  in  it  he  has  resorted  to 
every  art  and  artifice  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the  populace. 
He  has  given  them  large  chunks  of  melodrama  dipped  in 
gush  and  sloppy  sentiment.  He  has  taken  the  well- 
worn  device  of  the  long-suffering  heroine  and  the  inevit- 
able baby  ("  the  woman  and  the  che-ild  were  there  "), 
furbished  it  up  with  new  and  tawdry  fittings,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  religion  and  mock  heroics,  himself  beat- 
ing a  big  drum,  has  exhibited  it  to  a  gaping  populace. 
He  has  forgotten  nothing.  He  gives  us  the  wicked 
lord  as  bad  as  they  make  him.  None  of  your  half-and- 
half  shams,  but  a  real,  downright  black-hearted  villain. 
Then  there  is  the  blue-eyed  hero  devoted  in  his  spare 
time  to  South  Polar  exploration.  And  surely  no  heroine 
who  ever  trod  the  boards  to  the  sound  of  soft  music 
ever  suffered  (or  behaved)  as  does  the  much-tried 
heroine  of  this  book. 

Mary  O'Neill,  an  ardent  Catholic,  and  therefore,  ex 
hvpothesi,  one  who  disbelieves  in  divorce,  is  forced  by 
her  father  to  marry  a  vicious  peer.  Lord  Raa.  On 
her  wedding  night,  after  a  long  discussion  with  her 
husband,  she  refuses  to  consummate  the  marriage,  and 
persuades  him  to  agree  not  to  approach  her  without  her 
consent.  Lord  Raa  finds  distraction  with  a  lovely  girl, 
Alma  Lier,  whom  he  instals  as  his  mistress  at  his 
ancestral  home.  There  are  shocking  doings  at  Castle 
Raa  and  terrible  disclosures  of  "  high  life  "  in  a  country 
house.  "  Sometimes  they  would  give  '  freak  dinners  ', 
when  the  guests  themselves  would  be  dressed  up,  the 
men  in  women's  clothes,  the  women  in  men's,  the  male 
imitating  the  piping  treble  of  the  female  voices,  and 
the  female  the  over-vowelled  slang  of  the  male,  until, 
tiring  of  this  foolishness,  they  would  end  up  by  flinging 
the  food  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  usual  pellet 
being  softened  bread  and  the  favourite  target  the  noses 
in  the  family  portraits,  which,  hit  and  covered  with  a 
sprawling  mess,  looked  so  ridiculous  as  to  provoke 
screams  of  laughter."  Small  wonder  then  that  the 
much-wronged  Mary,  the  unwilling  witness  of  these 
dreadful  "  goings-on  ",  is  desperately  miserable,  and 
it  only  needs  the  sight  of  the  gallant  blue-eyed  Polar 
explorer,  Martin  Conrad,  with  whom  s,he  has  since 
childhood  been  subconsciously  in  love,  to  fan  the  flame 
of  her  passion.  By  a  device  of  the  wicked  Lord  Raa 
and  his  mistress,  the  lovers  are  thrown  together  and 
left  in  the  house  alone.  The  experienced  novel-reader 
will  know  what  to  expect  and  will  not  be  disappointed. 
There  are  some  twenty  pages  of  passionate  entreaty  and 
resolute  resistance  on  Mary's  part,  and  on  the  twenty- 
first  Mary  leaps  up,  "  her  hair  down,  her  arms  bare, 
her  breast  as  open  as  it  had  been  in  the  balcony  ",  and 
walks  "  with  strong  steps  across  the  corridor  into 
Martin's  room.  At  the  next  moment  strong  arms  were 
round  her,  and  there  was  a  roar  in  her  brain  such  as 
the  ice  makes  when  it  is  breaking  up  ". 

A  few  months  later,  after  Martin  has  returned  with 
a  broken  heart  to  the  South  Pole,  Mary  finds  she  is 
about  to  become  a  mother.  After  a  stormy  scene  with 
her  husband,  she  steals  away  in  the  night  to  London 
Avith  £27  in  her  purse.  Alone  and  friendless  in  London, 


she  reads  of  a  reported  disaster  to  the  Polar  expedition, 
and  lakes  it  lor  granted  her  lover  has  perished.  A 
baby  is  born,  and,  in  order  to  provide  for  her,  Mary 
becomes  a  seamstress  in  the  East  End  at  fifteen 
shillings  a  week,  finding  her  own  thread  and  needles. 
The  pittance  proves  too  small  when  the  baby  falls  ill, 
and  Mary  sees  no  other  way  of  providing  for  a  doctor 
than  by  going  on  the  streets.  Hut — and  here  again 
the  experienced  novel-reader  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief — 
just  in  the  nick  of  lime,  as  she  has  made  up  her  mind 
to  accost  an  elderly  gentleman  with  grey  whiskers, 
Martin,  in  all  tin-  glow  of  an  unanticipated  resurrection, 
emerges  from  Piccadilly  Circus  Tube  and  clasps  her 
unresisting  form  in  his  arms.  A  brief  but  passion- 
tfaught  period  of  unmarried  ecstasy  ensues,  and  the 
story  ends  with  the  death  of  Mary.  "  Don't  lei  there 
be  any  weeping  for  me,  dear.  '  Nothing  is  here  for 
tears;  nothing  but  well  and  fair.'  Always  remember — 
love  is  immortal. " 

Nothing  but  quotation  could  give  any  idea  of 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  style.  The  name  of  the  Almightv  is 
invoked  on  almost  every  page  amid  much  sugary 
sentiment.  And  surely  never  people  in  this  world  spake 
as  speak  Hall  Caine's  men  and  women.  Here  is  Martin 
Conrad  apostrophising  his  native  town  when  his 
mistress  refuses  to  fly  with  him  : 

"  Elian,  you  are  no  place  for  me.  I  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  you  any  longer.  I  used  to  think  you  were  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth,  because  you  were  the  home  of 
her  who  would  follow  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  if  I 
wanted  her,  but  I  was  wrong.  She  loves  me  less  than 
a  w  retched  ceremony,  and  would  sacrifice  my  happiness 
to  a  miserable  bit  of  parchment." 

And  this  is  how  Mr.  Hall  Caine  works  in  the  sentiment 
of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  : 

"  Home  began  to  speak  to  me  in  soft  and  entrancing 
whispers.  How  my  pulses  beat,  how  my  nerves 
tingled  !  Home  !  Home  !  Home  !  From  that  dear 
spot  everything  seemed  to  be  the  same,  and  everything 
had  something  to  say  to  me.  What  sweet  and  tender 
and  touching  memories  ! 

One  more  quotation  must  suffice.  It  is  an  admirable 
example  of  how  Mr.  Hall  Caine  panders  to  popular 
sentiment  in  his  description  of  maternal  instincts. 

"  '  Oh  God  !    My  God  !    Oh  Mother  of  my  God  !  ' 

"  And  then  in  that  happiness  that  is  beyond  all 
earthly  bliss — the  happiness  of  a  mother  when  she  first 
clasps'  her  baby  to  her  breast — I  began  to  cry. 

"  I  had  not  cried  for  months — not  since  that  night 
in  Elian  which  I  did  not  wish  to  remember  any  more — 
but  now  my  tears  gushed  out  and  ran  down  my  face 
like  rain. 

"  I  cried  on  Martin  once  more — I  could  not  help  it. 
And,  looking  down  at  the  closed  eyes  of  my  child,  my 
soul  gushed  out  in  gratitude  to  God,  who  had  sent  me 
this  for  all  I  had  suffered." 


INDIA'S  UNOBSERVED  CIVILIANS. 

"The  Little  World  of  an  Indian  District  Officer." 
By  It.  Carstairs.  London  :  Macmillan.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

THOUGH  most  to  be  appreciated  by  youthful  Indian 
Civil  Servants,  Mr.  Carstairs'  book  is  interest- 
ing to  the  non-Indian  civilian,  its  plan  being  to  give  us 
"  a  peep  into  the  world  of  little  things  "  in  India,  that 
world  so  little  known  in  England.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  exciting  about  these  "peeps",  but,  after 
all,  and  mercifully  for  the  British  Raj,  all  Anglo-Indians 
do  not  get  attacked  by  tigers  or  bitten  by  boa-constric- 
tors, and  so  we  are  shown  here  the  daily  life  and 
routine  of  an  Indian  civilian  who  landed  in  India  in 
1874  and  left  it,  after  nearly  twenty-nine  years  of  ser- 
vice, in  1903.  Mr.  Carstairs  did  not,  nor  probably  did 
he  try  to,  set  the  Ganges  on  fire,  but  he  worked  hard, 
like  the  majority  of  those  few  "  men  on  the  spot  "  who 
rule  India  quietly  and  unostentatiously  for  us,  and  he 
acquired  also,  as  most  of  them  do,  a  great  liking  for 
the  people  he  worked  among.  The  chapter  entitled 
"The  Departmental  Mind",  written   as   it   is  by  a 
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thoroughly  loyal  servant  to  the  Indian  Government, 
enforces  what  almost  every  man  not  in  the  Secretariat 
says  or  writes  of  the  Secretariat:  "The  ideal  of  the 
departments  appeared  to  be  everybody  everywhere 
doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
way  "  ;  "  the  departmental  mind  is  a  mind  in  which  the 
quality,  admirable  in  itself,  of  zeal  for  the  department 
is  so  strong,  that  it  excludes  sympathy,  or  even  tolera- 
tion, for  anything  that  does  not  fit  in  with  its  ideal. 
To  such  a  mind  any  new  proposal  not  originating  with 
the  department  was  likely  to  be  wrong",  etc.  etc. 
Pigeon-holing  in  fact  "kills  at  a  breath  a  year's 
work";  and  over  and  over  again  the  heart-breaking 
disregard  of  sensible  representations  made  to  head- 
quarters is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  departmental 
clerical  dislike  of  anything  new  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Carstairs 
says,  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor  himself  inspected 
the  sub-division  or  province,  and  on  the  spot  saw  and 
heard  what  was  being  asked  for,  he  generally  at  once 
acceded  to  the  just  demands,  and  this,  in  one  case 
quoted,  after  the  official  (departmental  !)  reply  had  been 
sent  that  "the  case  had  not  been  made  out"  ! 
Another  side  to  the  prickly  hedge  of  official  dislike  to 
things  original  (and  one  we  meet  with  occasionally  in 
non-official  life  !)  is  the  official  belief  that  it  knows  best 
and  that  what  it  knows  is  the  important  matter.  In 
the  preface  we  get  a  good  instance  how  on  this  same 
principle — belief  in  oneself — the  Radical  M.P.  at  home 
considers  himself  more  than  qualified  to  govern  India 
from  Westminster  :  "  During  my  first  furlough  .  .  . 
I  was  putting  it  to  a  friend — a  keen  politician  and  a 
strong  Radical — that  we  out  there  must  know  more 
about  India  than  our  countrymen  at  home,  who  had 
never  seen  the  country.  '  Ah,  that's  just  it  ',  was  his 
answer.  '  You  know  the  little  things,  but  we  know  the 
big  things.'  .  .  .  His  class  had  nothing  to  learn  from 
men  like  Sir  William  Muir,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall,  or  the  Stracheys.  The  Gamaliels  of  India  were 
in  England,  not  India,  and  the  place  of  Indian  adminis- 
trators was  at  their  feet  ". 

The  Orissa  famines — the  trouble  caused  by  the  Per- 
manent Settlement  Act,  which  applies  only  to  Bengal 
and  which  is  the  cause  of  annual  revenue  losses  to  the 
Government  (George  W.  Steevens  in  his  "  India  " 
remarks  of  this  Act,  "  Our  Government  in  India 
prefers  to  struggle  against  deficits  when  it  could 
easily  put  its  Budget  straight  by  breaking  the  promise 
of  a  century  back — an  expedient  that  any  other  Govern- 
ment there  ever  was  or  could  be  in  India  would  have 
flown  to  long  ago") — the  sanitation  difficulty — the 
Indian  medico  question — the  real  "oppressor  of  the 
native  " — the  native  usurer  (never  alluded  to,  by  the 
way,  at  the  so-called  National  Congresses  held  in  Cal- 
cutta to  vilify  the  British  Raj  !),  all  these  subjects  are 
quietly  written  of,  and,  incidentally,  amusing  illustra- 
tions of  the  district  officer  or  collector's  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  them  are  given.  The  strong  belief  of  the 
native  in  hereditary  rights  as  regards  almost  every- 
thing was  funnily  instanced  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
death  of  a  "head-man"  of  a  certain  village  (one  of 
the  many  duties  of  a  "head-man"  being  to  arrest 
thieves)  his  widow,  an  old  but  vigorous  lady,  claimed 
the  right  of  successor  to  his  office  !  Alas,  for  suffra- 
gette-ism ! — "  she  was  passed  over  ",  and  her  son,  a 
man  of  sixty,  whom  she  scornfully  referred  to  as  "  that 
boy  !  he's  far  too  young  to  be  trusted  ",  was  given  the 
coveted  post  !  We  highly  approve,  too,  of  the  unbend- 
ing attitude  towards  crime  of  the  old  native  police 
officer,  who  strongly  objected  to  a  subscription  being 
got  up  for  a  poor  man  to  provide  him  with  a  wooden 
leg,  he  having  broken  his  leg  while  running  awav  with 
stolen  property,  and  afterwards  in  a  country  dispen- 
sary the  hospital  assistant,  burning  to  distinguish  him- 
self, cut  it  off  instead  of  setting  it  !  "  And  ",  said  this 
stern  Oriental  Cromwell,  "  God  in  His  Providence  has 
graciously  taken  it  out  of  his  power  to  continue  his 
career  of  crime,  and  shall  we  fly  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence, and  restore  to  him  that  which  God  has  taken 
away?  " 

These  and  many  such  good  little  reminiscences 
enliven  a  book  written  in  what  another  review  of  another 


of  Mr.  Carstairs'  works  calls  "  The  style  of  English 
well  known  as  that  of  the  mature  Government  official  "  ; 
a  book  written  most  unpretentiously  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  loyally  aiding  his  successors  in  the  I.C.S.  if  so 
he  may  by  a  simple  statement  of  his  own  experiences  of 
twenty-nine  years  in  Bengal.  We  may  add  that  we 
rejoiced  to  find  what  so  often  is  lacking  in  books  of  this 
kind,  and  what,  to  our  mind,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
a  most  excellent  map  of  the  country  which  Mr.  Carstairs 
helped  to  govern  ;  and,  thank  goodness,  there  are  no 
illustrations. 


A    MIXED  MARRIAGE. 

"  Seine  englische  Frau."  Eoman  von  Rudolph  Stratz. 
Stuttgart  and  Berlin  :  J.  B.  Cotta'sche  Buchhandlung 
Nachfolger.    1913.  4m. 

THE  last  chapter  of  this  novel  is  sentimental 
twaddle  ;  the  last  chapter  but  one  is  prejudiced 
rubbish  ;  all  the  rest  is  good  and  some  of  it  first-rate. 
The  book  is  the  story  of  a  German  officer  who  decides 
to  spend  his  leave  in  England  and  incidentally  to  look 
up  a  branch  of  his  family  which  had  settled  over  here 
forty  years  before.  We  meet  the  hero  lying  on  Dover 
Cliffs  one  fine  spring  afternoon  looking  at  Tommies 
playing  football  and  officers  playing  hockey  and  school- 
boys playing  cricket  and  girls  playing  tennis  and  old 
gentlemen  playing  golf.  The  sight  moves  him  to  write 
verses  in  a  little  black  book,  whereupon  he  is  arrested 
as  a  spy  and  is  rescued  by  his  English  cousin,  who, 
rarissima  avis  among  the  English,  can  not  only  speak 
German  but  can  actually  read  its  script.  The  man 
marries  the  girl,  though  he  is  a  lieutenant  with  nothing 
but  his  pay  and  she  a  millionaire's  daughter.  The 
financial  difference  does  not  trouble  him,  or  the  author. 
A  Prussian  officer  has  a  right  to  marry  money — and  yet 
Dr.  Stratz  is  amazed  at  the  respect  paid  by  English 
people  to  Society.  After  the  marriage  the  fun  begins, 
for  the  girl  is  very  English  and  almost  denationalises 
her  husband.  The  thing  is  subtly  done.  England  the 
man  can  resist,  but  when  he  goes  to  Egypt  and  sees 
the  meaning  of  Imperial  power  the  desire  to  be  an 
English  gentleman  gets  the  better  of  him.  He  obtains 
a  year's  leave,  but  returns  home  in  the  end  for  the 
characteristically  German  reason  that  there  is  nobody 
in  England  to  compel  him  to  do  anything.  After  this 
Herr  Stratz'  pen  is  captured  by  the  demons  of  patriot- 
ism and  sentiment.  There  is  danger  of  an  Anglo- 
German  war,  and  this  danger  drives  his  father-in-law 
into  bankruptcy.  The  hero  tries  to  earn  his  living  as 
a  clerk  in  Liverpool,  and  is  looked  down  upon  in  con- 
sequence by  his  other  English  connexions,  who  happen 
to  be  hard-headed  Lancashire  industrialists  !  The 
English  are  exhibited  as  a  race  of  idlers  ;  a  German 
uncle  comes  to  the  rescue  with  cash ;  and  all  ends 
happily  in  sugary  slush.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is 
that  in  which  the  pull  of  the  established  English  modes 
of  life  is  shown  upon  a  German  not  yet  sure  of  his 
nationality.  The  author  is,  of  course,  absurdly  wrong 
in  making  his  English  characters  stop  short  repeatedly 
and  ask  what  is  the  proper  thing  for  an  English  gentle- 
man to  do  in  the  circumstances,  but  the  device  at 
least  shows  how  Herr  Stratz'  own  mind  works.  We 
may  add  that  here  and  there  throughout  the  book  are 
scattered  bits  of  English,  put  in  for  effect,  and  many 
of  them  wrong.    This  is  a  very  German  touch. 


A  STRANGER  AMONG  BUTTERFLIES. 

"  Butterfly-hunting  in  Manv  lands  :  Notes  by  a  Field-Katuralist." 
By  Oeorge  B.  Longstaff.    London :  Longmans.   1912.  21s.  net. 

DR.  LONGSTAFF,  having  served  science  and  London 
strenuously  for  many  years  in  many  ways,  takes  his 
holiday  late  in  life.  The  work-worn  administrator  throws 
off  all  his  cares,  and  with  light  heart  and  clear  conscience 
returns  to  his  old  love^  the  real  love  of  his  life,  the  butterfly- 
world.  Dr.  Longstaff' s  lot  is  enviable.  He  spreads  his  large 
leisure  over  all  the  world,  travelling  easily  and  comfortably, 
in  seai-ch  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  romantic,  the  least 
earthly  of  all  living  things.  There  is  a  touch  of  the 
idyllic  in  the  elderly  man  of  affairs  spending  his  life's 
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holiday  with  the  children  of  the  sun.  It  brings  to  mind 
Ha  worth's  beautiful  story  of  the  oM  auxelian  and 
"Camilla",  though  with  a  difference.  But  we  are  not  sure 
Dr.  Longstaff  quite  sees  either  himself  or  the  butterflies.  If 
did,  we  think  he  would  have  made  a  very  different  story 
his  wanderings.  He  had  a  glorious  chance,  but 
has  lost  it.  What  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
fascinating  romance  is  Utile  more  than  a  list  of 
takes  ",  for,  unfortunately,  entomologists  have  their  jargon, 
too.  The  record  of  fact  and  the  observations  in  the  appen- 
dices, especially  on  the  scent  of  insects,  are  useful,  and 
entomologists  will  be  glad  of  them.  But  it  is  a 
desiccation  of  his  subject  to  treat  it  thus,  and  the  author  will 
have  to  pay  the  penalty.  For  in  truth  this  is  not  a  book  at 
all,  ami  to  read  it  honestly  through,  even  omitting  appendices, 
as  we  have  done,  is  a  labour  instead  of  a  delight.  We 
often  wonder  does  the  scientist  think  it  a  virtue  to  be 
unliterary?  He  ought  not  to  sacrifice  truth  or  scientific 
perspective  to  form,  we  agree  ;  he  must  not,  indeed,  be  a 
journalist  :  but  what  does  science  gain  by  so  presenting 
what  is  beautiful  that  it  appears  repellent?  Had  Dr. 
Longstaff  been  writing  of  spiders  or  centipedes,  we  should 
not  have  minded  so  much.  The  effect  would  have  been  pain- 
fully truthful,  whereas  of  butterflies  it  is  painfully 
untruthful.  Dr.  Longstaff  has  seen  in  the  fulness  of  life 
most  of  the  most  glorious  butterflies  of  the  world,  and  yet 
we  get  to  the  end  of  his  travels  with  almost  no  idea  what 
any  of  them  looks  like.  He  «ives  something  of  a  picture  of 
a  very  few,  but  generally  the  pictures  could  have  been  done 
just  as  well  from  a  cabinet  drawer.  Description  we  do  not 
ask  for,  for  an  entomologist's  "description"  leaves  on  eye 
and  mind  no  impression  whatever  of  the  living  thing 
described.  In  this,  too,  apparently,  the  scientist  must  be 
inartistic  to  avoid  heresy.  To  show  how  different  a  book  Dr. 
Longstaff  himself  could  have  made  if  he  had  tried,  take 
just  two  pictures  we  treasured  up.  He  tells  how  once  in 
Ceylon,  in  a  damp  place  where  bullocks  had  halted,  "  there 
was  a  patch  of  white  butterflies  about  five  feet  long".  Here 
in  a  few  words  is  a  complete  picture  a  reader  can  take  in  at 
a  glance  and  carry  with  him  always.  This  was  worth  going 
to  Ceylon  to  see.  The  butterfly  was  "  Catophaga  paulina  ". 
But  what  meaning  for  the  reader  who  had  never  seen  the 
butterfly  would  a  mere  record  of  having  taken  "at  least 
fifty  "  have  had  ?  Still  in  Ceylon  (the  best  part  of  the  book) 
another  butterfly,  he  says,  "  which,  if  not  so  gorgeous  as 
some  others,  is,  to  my  mind,  more  exquisitely  beautiful,  is 
the  pale  blue,  black-bordered  Xepheronia  ceylanica. 
This  lovely  creature,  which  should  be  seen  alive  to  be  properly 
appreciated,  has  the  underside  of  a  delicate  bluish  white, 
with  a  silvery  or  shell-like  lustre.  Dining  life  its  eyes  gleam 
like  olivines.  It  is  rather  common  in  the  forest,  is  some- 
what partial  to  shade,  and  has  an  aggravating  way  of  flying 
right  into  bushes".  This  is  not  the  work  of  an  artist,  but  it 
is  interesting,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  living  butterfly.  A 
book  written  in  this  way  would  be  a  pleasure  to  read.  But 
Dr.  Longstaff  has  deliberately  preferred  to  treat  living 
butterflies  as  names  and  specimens  for  a  museum.  He  has 
sinned  grievously.  One  puts  the  book  down  with  a  sigh : 
"If  only  Mr.  Hudson  had  had  Dr.  Longstaff's  chance!" — 
and  with  the  reflexion :  Must  an  entomologist  be  a 
philistine?  Is  it  necessary  for  him  to  protect  himself 
against  the  beauty,  the  romance,  the  fascination  of  the  world 
in  which  he  has  his  pleasure,  but  of  which,  unfortunately,  he 
makes  a  business?  Consider  the  number  of  lovely  forms  he 
will  destroy  superfluously — demanding  a  series  of  fifty,  or 
even  a  hundred,  when  twenty  will  do  quite  as  well.  Con- 
sider his  Latinity  !  To  hand  down  his  miserable  name,  or  his 
brother's,  he  will  not  stick  at  any  monstrosity.  Think  of 
"Tiberius  Waterhousei,  Kaup."  !  There  is,  however,  an 
entomologist  who  is  not  a  philistine  but  Slade  Professor  of 
Art  at  Oxford.  Will  not  Mr.  Selwyn  Image  take  in  hand  his 
entomological  brethren  as  well  as  the  undergraduates  of 
Oxford  ? 


NORTHUMBERLAND   IN  PROSE. 
"  Northumberland :  Yesterday  and  To-day."    By  Jean  F.  Terry. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne :  Beid.    1913.    Is.  6d. 

Northumberland's  poetry  is  written  in  prose.  Excepting 
Swinburne,  the  county  has  produced  no  great  poet,  and 
Swinburne,  after  all,  is  more  a  product  of  the  universities 
than  of  the  soil.  There  is  an  atmosphere,  a  Stimmung  about 
the  land  which  those  who  know  it  know  :  but  somehow  the 
quality  never  gets  translated  into  verse  or  music.  Miss 
Terry  in  this  the  latest  book  on  the  subject  uses  prose  quite 
profusely  ;  when  she  wishes,  so  to  speak,  to  give  an  endorse- 
ment of  her  views  by  poetical  quotations  she  is  driven  to 
such  minor  linnets  as  Joe  Wilson.    And  Joe  Wilson,  the 


Northern  D  an  Leno  ot  forty  years  ago,  is  not  precisely  a 
poet.    Here  are  some  lines  by  Thomas  Kunciman  : 

"0  though  here  fair  blows  the  rose,  and  the  woodbine  waves 

on  high, 

And  oak,  and  elm,  and  bracken  fronds  enrich  the  rolling  lea, 
And  winds,  as  if  in  Arcady,  breathe  joy  as  they  go  by, 
Yet  I  yearn  and  I  pine  for  my  North  Countrie! 

1  leave  the  drowsing  South,  and  in  thought  I  northward  fly, 
And  walk  the  stretching  moors  that  fringe  the  ever-calling 

sea, 

And  am  gladdened  as  the  gales  that  are  so  bitter-sweet 

rush  by, 

While  grey  clouds  sweetly  darken  o'er  my  North  Countrie. 

For  there's  music  in  the  storms,  and  there's  colour  in  the 

shades, 

And  joy  e'en  in  the  grief  so  widely  brooding  o'er  the  sea; 
And  larger  thoughts  have  birth  amid  the  moors  and  lonely 
glades 

And  reedy  mounds  and  sands  of  my  North  Countrie." 

Here  we  have,  at  any  rate,  a  bit  of  the  feeling  that  North- 
umberland arouses  in  its  children.  There  is  also  Skipsey, 
the  laureate  of  the  pits,  as  the  Saturday  Review  called 
him  some  years  ago;  but  was  Skipsey  really  a  poeff?  We 
fancy  not.  Northumberland  has  never  had  a  Burns.  The 
fishermen  of  the  coast,  the  farmers  of  the  West  Countrie, 
have  no  lyrical  gift ;  and  abounding  in  poetry  and  romance 
though  the  country  is,  no  fine  expression  has  ever  been 
found.  Miss  Terry  takes  the  plain  pedestrian  path.  She 
takes  Northumberland,  that  is,  as  she  has  found  it ;  describes 
it  mile  by  mile,  one  might  almost  say,  inch  by  inch ;  she 
tells  the  stories  attached  to  the  various  "  scenes  of  interest," 
tells  us  about  the  villages  amongst  which  she  lived  and 
knows  so  well ;  and  in  the  end  she  evokes  a  vision  of  ancient 
Northumbria  definite  and  clear.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley  wrote 
amusingly  on  the  county  ;  other  people  have  written  well 
or  stupidly ;  but  Miss  Terry's  small  book  is  certainly  the 
best  sent  out  for  a  generation.  Perhaps  many  people  don't 
want  to  know  anything  about  Northumberland.  Let  them 
wallow  in  their  ignorance.  Perhaps  some  less  superior 
persons  would  like  to  know.    Here  is  their  chance. 
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C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
D.Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  of 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E  C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED  -  £85,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     r     -     -  £100.000,000. 
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Office. 


Governor — 
Sir  Nevile  Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G. 


Incorporated 


A.  D. 

1720. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor  Cap,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR, 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  insurance  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANCE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Business  transacted  by  the  Company  :— 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies  are  also  granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.— With-Profit  Life  Policies  effected  this 
year  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  one  year's  bonus  as  at 
31st  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial  Valuation  falls  to 
be  made. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.   Replies  received. 

HOTELS. 

SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres ;  500  eet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level  ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  ;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns  ; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Terms 
inclusive.— Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.Devon.  Tel.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 


(^ROWBOROUGH.  — CREST   HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 


L 


ITTLEHAMPTON. — THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 

First-class  Family  Hotel.  Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

SHANKLIN,    I.W.— ROYAL    SPA    HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.   Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 


CD 


The  Best  Nightcap. 

Before  retiring  take  a  cup  of  the  "ALLENBURYS"  Diet  which 
Induces  restful  sleep  and  nourishes  the  system.  Affords  an 
excellent  light  repast  and  Is  preferable  to  all  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. Prepared  from  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  In  a  partially 
predlgested  form.   Made  In  a  minute  by  adding  boiling  water. 

Send  3d.  stamps  for  large  sample. 
Of  all  Chemists.       1/6  &  3/-  per  tin. 


ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  Lombard  Street,  London. 


I 

£1:1:0  a  year  secures 
Absolute  Safety  for 
YOUR  Valuables. 

When  Clients  place  valuables  in  the  Chancery 
Lane  Safe  Deposit  they  know  that  they  are  safe 
and  under  their  own  control— that  they  are 
guarded  day  and  night — guarded  closer  than 
state  secrets. 

The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  is  absolutely 
fire  and  burglar  proof.  Trustees  and  others  can 
obtain  safes  with  two,  three,  or  moi  e  locks  when 
required. 


Inspection  Invited. 


Write  for  Prospectus. 


Chancery  Lane  Sale  Deposit, 


61-62  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C. 


CORPORATION    OF  LONDON. 


RECORDS  CLERK. 


THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  position  of  RECORDS  CLERK. 
The  age  of  Candidate  must  not  exceed  40  at  the  date  of  application. 
Full  printed  particulars,  together  with  Form  of  Application,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Guildhall,  E.C. 

Applications  on  the  prescribed  form  must  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  September,  1913. 

Ability  to  read  and  translate  early  manuscripts  in  Norman  French,  Latin  and 
English  with  facility  will  be  considered  indispensable,  and  Candidates  must  be 
prepared  to  submit  themselves  for  examination. 
The  commencing  salary  will  be  .£500  per  annum. 

BELL. 

Guildhall,  E.C. 

17th  July,  1913. 

INTERMEDIATE   EDUCATION  BOARD 
FOR  IRELAND. 


INSPECTORSHIPS. 


Assistant  Commisssioners. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  BOARD  FOR  IRELAND  are 
prepared  to  consider  applications  for  the  appointment  of  two  Inspectors  of 
Intermediate  Schools.  Applications,  which  should  be  made  on  the  official  form, 
and  accompanied  by  copies  of  testimonials,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  should  state  age  (which  must  not  exceed  45  years),  University 
distinctions,  and  special  qualifications,  and  should  reach  the  office  not  later  than 
August  31st. 

For  one  Inspectorship  special  stress  will  be  laid  on  qualifications  in  Mathematics, 
and  for  the  other  on  qualifications  in  literary  subjects. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Commissioners. 

Canvassing,  directly  or  indirrctly,  will  be  regarded  as  a  disqualification. 
By  Order, 

W.  F.  BUTLER, 
\V.  A.  HOUSTON, 

1  Hume  Street,  Dublin. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  \V 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

AUGUST. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  INDIA.    By  Sir  William  Lee-Warner,  G.C.S.I. 

(latt  a  Member  0/ the  Council  0/ India). 
WHY  IS  THERE  DISLOYALTY  IN  INDIA?  By  Geoffrey  Cookson. 

THE  DEFLECTION  OF  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 

By  Major  Stewart  L.  Murray. 
LAND  REFORM  AND  THE  CHANCELLOR. 

By  Sir  GlLBKBT  Parker.  M.P. 

THE  SLAV  PERIL 

(1)  PAN  GERM  AN  ISM  versus  PANSLAVISM. 

By  Dr.  Anoki.o  S.  RaFPOPORT, 

(2)  THE  BALKAN  FIASCO.  By  J.  W.  Ozanne. 
AN  INDUSTRIOUS  DIARIST  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  Rusk  M.  Bradley. 

»  ONE  MAN  ONE  VOTE.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

TROPICAL  AUSTRALIA:  A  GREAT  COLONISING  EXPERIMENT. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fkodsma.m  (lately  Bishop  of  North  Queensland). 
THE  WHIP  AND  THE  BRUSH.  By  Mrs.  Stirling. 

DOES  IT  RHYME?  By  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Harberton. 

MR.  BALFOUR  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

By  Stephen  Gwynn,  M.P. 
THE  PROSPECTS  OF  RELIGION  UNDER  SOCIALISM. 

P,y  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Clark. 
PETERSBURG  IN  1806  :  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  R.  H.  LAWRENCE. 

Communicated  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lawrence. 
"  TUM-TA."  By  Cornelia  Soraiiji- 

THE  PROBLEM  OK  AN  IMPERIAL  EXECUTIVE.         By  Sidney  Low. 
LORD   MII.NER  ON   IMPERIAL   AND   NATIONAL  INTERDEPEN- 
DENCE. By  Faiiian  Wake. 
London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  New-street  Square. 


THE  NEW  WITNESS. 

EDITED  BY  CECIL  CHESTERTON. 


SAMUEL  ON  THE  RUN. 

CADBURV'S  TIPS. 

BY  ORDER   OF  KRUGER. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER. — XXIV.  By  F.  Hugh  O'Donnell. 
SCOTTISH  SEPARATISM. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 

Publishing  Offices  :  20-21  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Fiction. 

Lily  Magic  (Mary  L.  Pandered)  j  With  Drums  Unniufflcxl  (L.  A. 

Burgess).    Milk  and  Boon.    6s.  each. 
War  in  Space  (Louis  Gastine).    Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co. 

3s.  6d.  net.  6 
The  Seventh  Wave  and  other  Soul-Stories  (Constance  E.  Bishop). 

Washbourne.   Z».  6<l.  net. 
The  Spare  Room  (Mrs.  Romilly  Fedden).    Duckworth.  6?. 

Rktuints. 

Eating    for    Health    (O.    L    M.    AbramOWSki).      Walter  Scott 

Publishing  Co.    3*.  6d.  net. 
The  Standard  of  Value  (William  Leighton  Jordan).  Simpkin. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Age  for  Confirmation  :  Based  on  a  Study  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (E.  J.  Watson  Williams).  Bennett.  Is. 
net. 

Travel. 

Motor  Ways  in  Lakeland  (George  D.  Abraham).  Methuen. 

7.<.  6d.  net. 

Northumberland  Yesterday  and  To-day  (Jean  F.  Terry). 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  :  Reid.    1*.  6d.  net. 

Veiise. 

A  Romance  of  Filey  in  the  Days  of  Cromwell  ("  Carr  Point  "). 

Long.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Climpses  of  the  Unseen  (W.  Robert  Hall).     Elkin  Mathews. 

1*.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Anglo  Indian  Studies  (S.  M.  Mitra),  lO.s.  6d.  net;  Studies  from 
an  Eastern  Home  (The  Sister  Nivedita),  3s.  6d.  net.  Long- 
mans. 

Book  of  Unnatural  History,  The  (Compiled  and  Illustrated  by 

Iggs).  Gale  and  Polden.  2*.  6c/.  net. 
Face,  The,  and  How  to  Read  It  (Annie  Isabella  Oppenheim)  ; 

The  Child  and  How  to  Train  It  (Annie  Isabella  Oppenheim). 

De  La  More  Press.  2«.  6d.  net  each. 
Francais  nc  Malin,  Le  (J.  C.  Claudelj ;  Den  Haag  (La  Haye). 

Beck.  75c. 

Genius  of  the  Gael,  The  :  A  Study  in  Celtic  Psychology  and  its 

Manifestations  (Sophie  Bryant).   Fisher  Unwin.    5s.  net. 
Leicester  :  Sanitation  versus  Vaccination  (J.  T.  Biggs).  National 

Anti- Vaccination  League.    6s.  net. 
Phonetic  Spelling  (Sir  Harry  Johnston).    Cambridge  :  At  the 

University  Press.    3*.  6d.  net. 
Saints  and  Festivals  :  A  Cycle  of  the  Year  for  Young  People 

(Mather  Mary  Salome).    Washbourne.    3«.  6d.  net. 
Six  Panics,  The,  and  other  Essays  (F.  W.  Hirs't).  Methuen. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Ten  More  Plays  of  Shakespeare  (Stopford  A.  Brooke).  Con- 
stable.   7s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August. — The  Fortnightly  Review, 
2.s.  6c/.;  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  2s.  6d. ; 
L' Action  Nationale,  2/r.  50c.  ;  The  British  Review,  Is.  net; 
The  World's  Work,  Is.  net;  The  Contemporary  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  Is. ;  The  Imprint,  Is. ; 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Is.  net;  The  Gourmet,  Is.;  The  Vine- 
yard, 6d.  net;  The  Open  Court,  10  cents;  The  Antiquary, 
6d.  ;  The  Sociological  Review,  2s.  6d.  net ;  The  Geographical 
Journal,  2s.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  3d.  ;  The  Socialist  Review, 
(V.  net ;  The  Arena,  Qd.  net ;  Great  Western  Railway 
Magazine,  2d. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS,    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 


FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 
arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of  total  loss 
incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations.  inventories 
of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  thh 
Kingdom. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 

20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


READY  NOW. 
Price  I/-  net ;  i/i£  post  free. 

By   W.  DALTON, 

Author    of    "  'Saturday'  Bridge." 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


FIRST  EDITION,  10,000 

NATIONAL 

REVIEW 

EDITED    BY   L.  J.  MAXSE. 

AUGUST  1913. 
Episodes  of  the  Month 

St.  Sebastian  of  Limehous*.  By  L.  s.  amery,  m.p. 
"The  Little  Brothers  of  the  Rich"  By  L.  j.  MAXSE 
The  Future  of  Turkey  in  Asia  By  lovat  eraser 
A  Literary  Printer  By  AUSTIN  DOBSON 

On  the  SaSeve  By  The  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  RAWNSLEY 
American  Affairs  By  A.  MAURICE  LOW 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Frederick  Richards 

By  L.  COPE  CORNFORD 

The  Rise  of  Constitutionalism  in  Japan 

By  E.  BRUCE  MITFORD 
A  Month  in  India  By  A  Cook's  Tourist 

The  Problem  of  Human  Survival 

By  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 
Botha  versus  Hertzog  By  Table  Mountain 

Greater  Britain  :  Canada,  India 

Correspondence  :  The  Richards  Memorial 

By  Admiral  Sir  GERALD  NOEL  and  Others 

Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

On  Sale  at  all  important  bookstalls  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
23  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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THE  SILVER  LIBRARY, 


(A  SELECTION  FROM.) 

Price  3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 


BAGEHOT  (W.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES.   3s.  6d. 
LITERARY  STUDIES.    3  vols.   3s.  6d.  each. 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES.   3s.  6d. 

BENT  (J.  T.) 

THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MASHONALAND. 

With  117  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BRASSEY  (Lady) 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  "  SUNBEAM."  With  66 
Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BUCKLE  (H.  T.) 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND. 

3  vols.    ios.  6d. 

CLODD  (E.) 

STORY  OF  CREATION  :  a  Plain  Account  of 
Evolution.    With  77  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

CONYBEARE  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and 
HOWSON  (Very  Rev.  J.  S.) 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  With 
46  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

DOYLE  (Sir  A.  CONAN) 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.    With  10  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "POLESTAR,"  and 
other  Tales.  3s.  6d. 

THE  REFUGEES  :  a  Tale  of  the  Huguenots. 
With  25  Illustrations.    3s.  fd. 

THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS.   3s.  6d. 

FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

!  OCEANA:  or,  England  and  Hep  Colonies. 

With  9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  With 
9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS.   3s.  6d. 

C2ESAR  :  a  Sketch.  3s.  6d. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  a  History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835.    2  vols.  7s.       1834-1881.    2  vols.  7s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
12  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

4  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND.   3  vols.   10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.    3s.  6d. 

SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON.  3s.  6d. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.   3s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.   3s.  6d. 

THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY  :  an  Irish 
Romanee.  3s.  6d. 


GLEIG  (Rev.  G.  R.) 

LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON.   3s.  6d. 

GREVILLE  (C.  C.  F.) 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING  GEORGE 
IV.,  KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  AND  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.    8  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

HAGGARD  (Sir  RIDER) 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.    20  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
ALLAN'S  WIFE.    With  34  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
BEATRICE.   3s.  6d. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE  HEART.   3s.  6d. 

CLEOPATRA.    With  29  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.    3s.  6d. 

DAWN.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.   51  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  15  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

JOAN  HASTE.    With  20  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

LYSBETH.    With  26  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.    16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.   25  Ulus.   3s.  6d. 

NADA  THE  LILY.   With  23  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN :  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

SHE.    With  32  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STELLA  FREGELIUS.   3s.  6d. 

SWALLOW.    With  8  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
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"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I.  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  '  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
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"Yours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 
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BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.  LISBON  : 
A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BASLE  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse.  Festersen  & 
C1'.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  :  Gustav  Frey,  Library. 
GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue  Pecolat.  LAUSANNE  : 
Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg.  LUCERNE  :  A.  Gebhardt, 
Library.  MONTREUX :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ 
BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library  VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to  The  Publisher,  Saturday 
Review,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 


Thk  Eighteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  shareholders  was  held  in 

Johannesburg  on  18  June  1913. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Schumacher  was  in  the  chair,  and,  the  directors'  report, 
balance  iheet  and  accounts  having  been  taken  as  read,  the  Chairman 
6iiid  :  The  past  year  for  us  wiih  n  norma]  and  satisfactory  one.  The 
profits  earned  amounted  to  l'l, 138, 382,  and  show  an  increase  of 
£'20,973  over  the  pronto  of  1911.  Dividends  amounting  to  £1,169,297, 
equal  to  220  per  cejit.,  were  paid,  o«  in  1911.  The  dividends  paid  ex- 
ceeded the  profits  earned  by  £30,915,  which  sum  has  been  provided  out 
of  profits  earned  in  previous  period*.  The  dividends  paid  6ince  the 
inception  of  the  Company  now  reach  the  total  of  £8,375,230,  in  addition 
to  which  bonuses  from  profit*  rea'ised  on  investments  sold  have  been 
paid  amounting  to  £683,822,  making  the  total  distribution  to  share- 
holders £9.059,052.  The  balance  of  profits  unappropriated  made  on 
realisations  of  investments  was  £524,267  at  31  December  1912.  This  sum 
represent*  our  cash  r<«ourcos  at  that  date.  The  revenue  earned  during 
the  past  year,  as  reflected  on  the  credit  side  of  the  Profit  and  Loos 
Account,  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  shows  a  net  increase 
of  £54,331,  owing  chiefly  to  share  realisations.  The  expenditure,  as 
reflected  on  the  debit  side  of  the  same  account,  showe  o.  net  increase 
of  £33.358,  the  final  result  being  an  increase  in  profits,  ae  before  stated, 
of  £20.973.  The  increase  in  expenditure  is  due  to  items  such  as  French 
and  Fnglish  taxes  and  depreciation  of  our  holding  in  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment Stock,  which  are  beyond  your  Hoard's  control.  On  the  whole,  the 
year's  results  compare  very  closely  with  those  of  1911.  The  balance- 
sheet  shows  our  investments  to  stand  at  the  nominal  figure  of 
£3,943.083  at  the  close  of  1912,  being  an  increase  of  £127,160.  The 
principal  share  transactions  include  the  acquisition  of  shares  in  the 
New  Uodderfontein  O.M.  Company,  Limited,  and  the  City  Deep,  Limited; 
the  sale  of  our  holding  in  the  Government  (Modderfontcin)  Gold  Mining 
Areas,  Limited,  of  22,500  Wolhuter  shares,  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  and  of  3933  Ferreira  Deep  shares  and  5400  Modder- 
fontcin B.  shares.  Our  chief  asset  under  the  heading  of  Claims  and 
Water  Hights  in  the  balance  sheet  ie  our  holding  of  deep  level  claims 
below  the  Nourso  Mines  and  Jupiter  Companies,  which  were  acquired 
from  the  Hand  Mines  Deep,  Limited.  This  large  block  of  1239  mining  claims 
has  great  possibilities  for  the  future.  Freeh o'.d  and  leasehold  properties 
remain  the  same  as  last  year,  except  that  some  depreciation  has  been 
written  off.  The  expenditure  under  this  heading  represents  the  cost 
of  our  new  pumping  station,  at  Canada  11m,  which  now  links  up  this 
reservoir  with  our  general  water  system.  This  completes  my  review  of 
the  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account  now  before  you.  The 
unusual  strength  of  the  gold  mining  companies  in  which  we  are  largely 
interested,  and  which  we  help  to  control,  can  be  shown  at  a  glance 
by  the  following  figures  dealing  with  their  ore  reserves  per  31  December 
1912. 

Ore  Reserves,  excluding        Value  of 
Company,  shaft  ami  safety  pillars.  contents. 

Ton-.  *  £ 
Mo.l,lerfontein    2.694,000         ...  3,917,000 

•New  Modderfontrin    3.900  000         ...  6,"D,0CO 

Hose  Deep   ?,46Z.8f0  ...  4. .  8  1.00U 

Goldeiihiiis  Deep   1.588.40U         ...  2,089,000 

tNourae  Mines    1.839,900         ...  2,539,000 

Oltv  Deep   1.914.640         ...  3,484.0C0 

Village  Deep    1,922,400         ...         2.82  10.0 

Village  Main  Heef   1.683,066         ...  2,823,000 

Crown  Mines    10.048.704         ...  14.772.000 

I  Ferreira  Deep    ...       1.619,177         ...  3,298.000 

Bantjes  Consolidated    733.300        ...  1,049,000 

Durban  ltoo.lepoort  Deep       ...         955,300         ...  1,361,000 

32,301,687         ...  £49,173,000 

*  Ore  reserves  at  3D  June  1913.  t  Ore  reserves  at  31  July  1912. 

I  Ore  reserves  at  3)  September  1912. 

These  ore  reserves,  totalling  32.301.587  ton6,  contain  gold  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  £49,173,000,  exclusive  of  the  gold  to  the  value  of 
£4,393,000  in  safety  and  boundary  pillars,  which  will  also  eventually  be 
recovered.  Apart  from  its  finances  and  from  current  working  profits, 
no  surer  view  of  a  mining  company's  prospects  can  be  obtained  than 
by  examining  the  6tate  of  its  ore  reserves,  the  value  of  developments 
in  the  lowest  levels,  and,  of  course,  the  size  of  the  property.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  the  financial  position  of  our  working  companies,  ae  they  are 
all  dividend-payers,  and  only  one,  the  Crown  Mines,  Limited,  has  a, 
debenture  debt.  The  working  profits  of  the6e  mines  in  1912  were  ae 
follows  :  — 

£492,210 
2b4.8i» 
589,20j 
77,74o 
82,08 


Crown  Mines 
Modderfontein 
New  M  nlderfontchi 

Hose  Deep  

(ieldenhuis  Deep  ... 
Nourse  Mines 
City  Deep   


£1,314,247 
382.153 
540,2i0 
146,823 
134.863 
269,868 
282,419 


Village  Main  Keef 

Village  Deep   

Ferreira  Deep   

Bantjes  Consolidated 
Durban  Koodepoort  Deep 


£4,906,708 


Our  general  mining  policy  has  for  years  been  to  strengthen  the  ore 
reserves  of  our  companies  and  to  increase  the  number  of  stope  faces  in 
such  a  way  that  the  mines  can  work  at  ease  and  not  under  pressure 
or  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  this  policy  is  now  in  many  respects  com- 
pleted. As  far  as  native  labour  is  concerned,  the  available  supply  has 
continued  to  grow.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ever- 
increasing  demands.  There  is  at  many  mines  a  severe  shortage  of 
labour  to-day,  and  this  is  affecting  the  working  profits.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  make  more  use  of  mechanical 
appliances  in  every  possible  direction.  In  other  words,  we  are  doing 
our  utmost  to  become  less  dependent  on  the  native  labour  force.  We 
are  taking  steps  to  offer  white  employees  cheap  land  so  as  to  help 
them  to  found  their  homes  here.  The  Geldenhuis  Deep  owns  a  fine 
stretch  of  land,  consisting  of  1800  acres,  to  the  norbh  of  the  reef, 
which  it  is  intended  to  oiler  to  employees  of  this  and  other  companies 
as  soon  as  sufficient  water  has  been  found  in.  the  boreholes  that  are 
being  sunk.  The  lots  wall  probably  vary  in  size  from  one  acre  to  a 
little  over  two  acres,  and  the  price  will  be  considerably  below  current 
market  rates.  At  other  places,  6uch  as  on  the  Oity  Deep  and  probably 
on  the  M odder  B.,  we  propose  in  the  near  future  to  nsk  for  permission 
to  create  townships  wa/uh  the  intention  of  offering  the  ground  at  low 
rates  to  the  winitc  men  in  our  employ.  It  will  be  worth  a  great  deal 
to  our  companies  if  tney  can  attract  and  settle  the  best  type  of  workmen. 

Mr.  K.  J.  .Henaud  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  and,  forme]  business 
having  been  transacted,  the  meeting  terminated. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


2  August,  1913 


FURNESS,  WITHY  AND  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


the  Twenty«econd  Annual  Meeting  of  Fumes*    Withy  and  Oo  Ltd 
P  held  aTthe  registered  oflioe,  West  Hartlepool,  on  Saturday,  26  July, 

1913   tit  noon.  .  .  „.  , 

sir  Steuhen  W.  Furnas,  Bart.,  M.P.,  presided,  and  in  moving  the  adop- 
fThT^rt  and  accounts  aaid :  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  wish  of 
?l^hoS  thtr  filing  reference  should  be  made  to  the  death  of 
"Z  C^rd TurneL,  who  feri  occupied  the  potion  of  Chairman  of  this 
oom^v  lance L  inception.  I  can  see  many  present  who  have  regu- 
STSbeX.  our  annual  meetings.  To  them  particular^,  «  wel  as 
Etta  colleagues  of  the  'ate  Lord  Furnness,  *  »,  I  know,  a  matter  of 
deeo  re»ret  that  we  should  not  have  him  in.  hie  accustomed  place  to- 
dTv  presiding  over  our  deliberations,  in,  which  he  always  took  such  a 
ereat  interest.  As  one  who  woe  very  closely  associated'  with  the  late 
Lord  Furness,  not  alone  in,  his  affairs  of  business,  I  feel  I  can  say,  with- 
out reservation,  that  had  he  been,  spared  to  present  this  balance  flheet  it 
would  have  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  him  to  have  congratulated  you 
on  the  result  of  what,  as^  you  will  see,  is  a  record  year.  Ae  you  are 
aware  this  company  was  his  constant  thought,  and  not  being  unmindful 
of  the  uncertainties  of  life,  he  had  gathered  round  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  huge  affairs  a  body  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as 
capable  of  continuing  the  policy  which  he  had'  himself  followed,  and 
which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you,  will  be  followed  an 
the  future.  I  am  not  the  only  one  connected  with  the  business  whose 
period  of  service  has  extended  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that,  when,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the 
late  Chairman,  I  appreciated  the  mark  of  confidence  and  the  unanimity 
with  which  my  colleagues  elected  mo  Chairman  of  your  company,  in 
which  I  have  so  large  a  personal  interest.  iNtow,  gentlemen,  coming  to  the 
report  and  accounts,  I  must  congratulate  you  upon,  a  profit  exceeding 
by  over  JtlOO.COO  that  of  last  year,  which  was  in  itself — as  the  share- 
holders will  remember— also  a  record  year.  The  appropriation  of  the 
available  balance  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  every  shareholder,  and  it  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
you  to  find  that  we  have  been  able  to  increase  our  reserves  to  £1,UXJ,CC0 
in  addition  to  making  generous  provision  for  depreciation.  You  will 
remember  that  the  late  Chairman  made  reference  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  capital.  This  matter  was 
efterwards  further  carefully  considered,  and  in  view  of  the  satisfactory 
trading  results  of  the  company  it  was  found  that  we  would  be  able  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  additional  assets  without  having  recourse 
to  the  issue  of  further  capital,  and  this  decision  was  communicated  to  the 
shareholders  by  circular  in  October  of  last  year.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
resumed  the  payment  of  regular  quarterly  dividends  on  the  Ordinary 
shore*;  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  this  connexion  I  may 
say  that  I  have  examined  the  records  since  the  public  became  interested 
in  the  company,  and  I  find  that  for  the  last  seventeen  years  we  have 
paid  an  average  dividend,  including  income  tax,  equalling  9}  per  cent, 
per  annum.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that,  whilst  the  average 
distribution  has  been  so  good,  we  have  always  paid  a  dividend,  even 
in  times  of  serious  depression,  when  many  companies  of  a  similar 
character  hod  to  pass  their  dividend  altogether.  Whilst  it  is  a  question- 
able policy  to  prophesy,  your  directors  are  hopeful  that  they  will  be  able 
to  maintain  regular  dividends  iof  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  future  lias  dn  store,  but,  in  building  up 
reserves,  your  directors  feel  that  they  are  adopting  the  best  means  to 
ensure  a  regular  dividend  during  periods  of  depression,  their  object  being 
to  maintain  the  dividend  on  its  present  basis  until  such  time  as  they  feel 
justified  in  increasing  it  with  a  reasonable  prospect  that  such  increase 
may  be  maintained,  or,  in  other  words,  we  think  it  is  in  the  best  interests' 
of  the  shareholders  that  they  should  know,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  tell 
them,  what  the  regular  dividend  is  likely  to  be.  As  named  to  you,  we 
have  paid  10  per  cent,  for  the  period  under  review,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary 
«hares  for  the  present  year  has  already  been  authorised,  and  warrants 
for  same  will  be  posted  on  Thursday  next.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better 
convey  to  you  the  magnitude  of  your  company's  business  than  by  inform- 
dng  you  that  the  turnover  last  year,  apart  altogether  from  any  of  our 
subsidiary  companies,  amounted'  to  the  sum  of  £10,777,114  17s.  2d.  It  has 
been  usual  to  make  some  reference  to  the  future.  I  am  glad  to  inform 
you  that  your  business  at  home  and  abroad  never  showed  greater  ex- 
pansion than  at  the  present  time.  We  have  just  had  a  visit  from  our 
general  manager  in  the  United  'States,  Mr.  H.  O.  JJlackiston,  and  your 
directors  are  very  pleased  and  gratified  at  the  progress  of  the  various 
©ranches  of  your  business  in  the  United  States.  Our  various  iervices 
have  been  well  maintained,  and  the  volume  of  our  business  has  greatly 
increased.  The  addition  of  new  tonnage  owned  by  your  company  and 
its  subsidiary  concerns  has  given  great  satisfaction,  not  alone  to  our 
railroad  friends-  but  to  those  who  ship  by  our  various  lines— in  fact,  the 
expansion  has  been  so  great  that  we  have  found  it  desirable  to  appoint  a 
manager  to  assist  Mr.  Blacki-ston,  leaving  him  more  time  to  superintend 
™« '  general  organuaat ion  and  the  lints  we  run  from  Boston,  Philadelphia 
Baltimore,  Newport  Norfolk,  etc.    So  far  as  our  Canadian,  business 

'  ;?U  J.  J??€1,thiat  we  have  added  a  now  passenger  and 
cargo  steamer,  the  s.s  Dag  by,"  to  our  Halifax  line,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  company  to  build  two  further  and  similar  vessels  for  the  same 
vZZ^l'  Jt  mtercst  wluo,h  3'our  company  has  in  the  Dutch  Company— 
fZt<^  %0,lK'!'I,v''K>rt  Agentuur  Maatsohappij-has  proved  very  satis- 
factory. lh,at  company  will  own.  a  dozen  steamers  when  the  two  lar»e 
^aniens  exceeding  80CO  tons  oead- weight,  which  are  being  built  here  on 
Wi„       ,  Ctoast'   have  bwtt   Slivered-    The  development   of  this 

business  has  in  every  way  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  vour  Board. 
t?LJ    ,  1  e  £t"e'n'  ,f,rom  The   report,  your  company   has  taken  a 

favourable  opportunity  to  dispose  of  some  of  its  older  vessels.  The  fleet 
Sm^Sf9.  C011;trolk"d  Vy  us'  including  those  owned  by  our  subsidiary 
eompanies,  has  been  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and,  havin," 
re0ar<i  t0  the  additions  which  we  have  made  to  our  reserve  fund  your 
Board  has  decided  to  take  a  larger  measure  of  its  own  insurance'.  The 
equipment  of  your  company  for  purposes  of  trading  was  never  so  <*ood 
as  it  is  today,  and  whilst  we  cannot  control  external  conditions  we 
can,  and  we  will,  conserve  the  resources  of  the  company  so  that  every 
favourable  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  get  the  best  out  of  prevailing 
circumstances'.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  the  dividends 
irora  our  investments  so  far  received  on  account  of  the  present  year 
exceed  those  for  the  correspondiing  period  of  last  year,  and  that  the 
steamers  trading  results  are  about  the  same.  I  now  move  the  adoption 
ci  the  report  and  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Lewis  formally  seconded  the   adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


THRELFALL'S  BREWERY. 


INCREASED  PROFITS. 


The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Threlfall's  Brewery  Com- 
pany, Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Charles  Threllall,  J. P.  Ulie 
Chairman),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J.  Burnside,  A.C.I.S.)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said:  Gentlemen,  you  will  no  doubt  remember  that 
when  I  submitted  to  you  our  last  annual  report  and  accounts  my  remarks 
were  very  brief.  The  satisfactory  statement  I  had  on  that  occasion  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  required  no  words  to  commend  it  to  your 
favourable  consideration.  To-day  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  1  find  myself 
in  a  still  stronger  position,  as  our  business  has  not  only  been  well  main- 
tained during  che  year  just  ended,  but  our  profits  show  an  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  materials,  to  which  I  referred  last 
year.  This  is  most  gratifying  to  your  directors,  and  I  feel  sure  will 
give  satisfaction  to  our  numerous  shareholders.  There  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  trade  during  the  past  year,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  a  continuance.  Referring  to  our 
accounts,  you  will  observe  that  the  gross  profit  on  trading  account  is 
£197,952  is.  8d.,  against  £193,742  9s.  Id.  last  year,  an  increase  of 
£4209  14s.  7<1.  We  have  written  off  for  depreciation  £43,744  8s.  4d., 
against  £40,335  16s.  4d.  last  year,  an,  increase  of  £3468  13s.,  and  are 
carrying  forward  the  substantial  sum  of  £39,560  18s.  6d.  to  next  year. 
I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  mowing  the  adopVion  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  and  that  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
Preference  shares,  and  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  tho 
Ordinary  shares,  be  paid  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1913.  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Feeny  to  second  the  resolution,  but  before  putting  it  to  the  meeting 
I  6hall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  any  gentleman,  may  wash  to 
ask  in  regard  to  the  accounts  or  in  regard  to  any  other  matter. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Feeny,  J. P.,  eec«nded  the  resolution,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  questions,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  George  Barken-  (managing  director)  :  1  have  very  great  pleasure 
in  moving:  "That  Mr.  P.  J.  Feeny  and  Mr.  Charles  Thivltall,  the 
two  retiring  directors,  be  and  they  are  hereby  re-elected."  Mr.  Feeny 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  efficient  acquisition  to  the  board,  and  his 
varied  experience  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  business  have  been  of 
immense  value  to  his  colleagues.  He  devotes  much  time  to  t!  -  affairs 
of  the  company,  and  lis  an  almost  daily  attenda nee.  Ml  Charles 
Tthrelfall  has  been  a  director  since  the  incorporation  of  tlu  Company, 
and  holds  an  unbroken  record  of  twenty-five  years. 

Captain  Charles  M.  ThrelfaJ.l  seconded  the  resolution,  which  w,ae 
carried-  unanimously. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Baszard,  K.C.  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  moving  a  resolution  which  I  have  moved  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  for  I  see  that  this  is  the  twenty -sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Company,  and  I  believe  I  Jiave  attended  every  one,  and  have 
generally  moved  the  resolution  I  am  about  to  propose,  and  that  is, 
that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  tho  chairman,  the 
board  of  directors,  and  all  the  employees  of  the  Company  for  their 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  'Company  during  the  past  year.  Their  exer- 
tions have  certainly  not  been  unattended  by  success,  and  1  certainly 
think  you  are  to  be  greatly  congratulated  upon  the  success  that  you 
have  attained  this  year,  more  especially  when  we  consider  the  high 
prices  of  materials  throughout  the  year,  and  which  you  told  us  would 
be  the  case  when  you  last  addressed  us.  I  am  sure  every  person  con- 
nected with  till  is  Com  pany  lias  worked  well  in  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders,  and,  therefore,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  John  Hedges:  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  directors  have  had  a  very  6:renuous  time,  and 
that  they  have  carried  the  business  on  successfully,  and  the  accounts 
presented  show  that  they  are  doing  better  than  ever.  That  being  so, 
we  can  do  very  little  less  than  thank  the  board  generally  and  the  em- 
ployees, because,  after  all,  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  success  or  failure 
of  our  undertaking.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  'be  unmindful  of  the 
exertions  of  tho  board  and  of  the  employees  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  contend  with,  but  that  we  should  show  our  appreciation 
of  their  services  in  having  pulled  through  the  year  successfully  and 
having  made  an  extra  profit,  which  I  hope  may  lead  to  a  little  further 
dividend  in  the  future. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and,  the  Chairman  having 
acknowledged  it,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  tlus  rale  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  second  act  of  the  truly  revolting  Balkan  drama 
is  now  over.  Begun  under  the  name  of  a  crusade  to 
liberate  Christian  peoples  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  the 
Allies'  campaign  soon  showed  in  its  true  colours — a  war 
of  self-interest  like  any  war,  but  carried  on  by  methods 
of  barbarism  unknown  in  civilised  countries.  The 
Powers  had  solemnly  declared  that  no  territorial 
change  would  be  tolerated.  This  declaration,  as 
soon  as  it  appeared  that  not  the  Allies  but 
Turkey  stood  to  lose  territory,  the  Powers  thought 
it  convenient  to  forget.  By  the  Treaty  of  London 
the  Balkan  States  found  themselves  more  than 
doubled  in  size  by  the  land  booty  they  had 
taken  from  the  Turks.  But  what  they  had  engorged 
they  were  unable  to  digest,  and  grave  disorder 
followed  immediately.  Bulgarians  fought  their  Allies, 
and  Servians  Greeks  and  Roumanians  combined 
against  Bulgaria  with  a  ferocity  exceeding  the  hate  of 
the  war  with  Turkey. 

This  war  amongst  the  chivalrous  Christian  liberators 
has  now  formally  ended.  Notice  was  given  to  the  Bul- 
garians that  if  they  did  not  accept  the  boundaries  offered 
b\  their  enemies,  the  Roumanian  army,  which  having 
done  no  fighting  of  any  sort  is  now  full  of  fight, 
would  occupy  Sofia  on  Saturday.  The  Bulgarians  had 
to  submit  and  Kavala  goes  to  Greece.  This  so-called 
peace  may  prevent  further  fighting  between  the  Chris- 
tian Allies.  If  it  does — and  it  is  perhaps  an  optimistic 
view — it  is  the  only  thing  final  in  the  situation.  This 
peace  is  not  a  settlement  at  all.  The  Powers,  some  of 
whom — Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain — 
have  claimed  the  right  of  revision,  will  certainly  review 
the  whole  arrangement.     It  is  pretty  certain  the  Greeks 


will  have  to  disgorge  Kavala.  The  big  difficulties  of  the 
Balkan  tangle  stand.  The  Ambassadors'  Conference 
sits  and  sits  but  unravels  very  few  skeins. 

The  Turks  remain  in  Adrianople.  "  Here  we  are,  here 
we  stay  ",  seems  to  be  their  motto.  The  Powers  have 
simultaneously  made  a  categorical  demand  on  the  Porte 
to  withdraw;  but  what  if  they  refuse?  The  Bulgarians 
cannot  drive  them  out,  and  which  of  the  Great  Powers 
would?  The  Turk  has  not  quite  forgotten  his  experi- 
ence of  the  Concert  of  Europe.  When  that  is  to  the 
fore  he  knows  he  has  a  chance.  Already  there  is  a 
hint  from  the  Powers  of  a  modification  of  the  frontier 
to  Turkey's  advantage — to  strengthen  Turkish  de- 
fence, it  is  called — if  they  will  leave  Adrianople.  Just 
what  was  to  be  expected.  The  Turks  went  to  Adria- 
nople to  be  bribed  to  go  out.  It  was  a  very  good  move 
on  their  part.  All  the  solemn  scolding  and  warning  of 
the  European  Press  was  nonsense ;  and  the  Turks 
treated  it  as  such. 

The  Government  has  had  the  strength,  equally  to  our 
surprise  and  satisfaction,  to  refuse  to  support  officially 
the  Panama  Exhibition.  The  ground  put  forward 
is  that  this  country  has  not  enough  concern  in  the 
exhibition  to  justify  the  expenditure,  which  would  fall 
on  the  whole  people.  And  this  is  true.  Also,  it  would 
be  incongruous  in  our  Government  to  be  officially  taking- 
part  in  a  show  run  by  a  country  that  we  are  diplomati- 
cally charging  with  the  violation  of  a  treaty  with  our- 
selves. Especially  when  that  show  is  being  held  in  cele- 
bration of  the  very  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute. But  rightly  the  Government  makes  no  objection 
to  private  parties  here  taking  any  part  in  the  exhibition 
they  may  wish.  To  stop  them  might  reasonably  be 
called  "  petty  revenge  ". 

At  the  risk  of  a  bad  joke,  we  must  pronounce  the 
Channel  tunnel  a  great  bore.  Why  cannot  its  pro- 
moters take  a  "No"  and  be  still?  They  have  been 
given  a  fair  hearing  and  been  rejected  time  after  time. 
Thev  have  been  rejected  on  the  highest  national 
grounds,  and  it  is  a  little  too  much  that  the  country 
should  be  worried  by  the  importunity  of  a  few  people 
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intent  on  pushing  their  private  profit.  The  South* 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  is,  of  course,  the 
real  promoter  of  the  scheme.  If  this  railway  would 
give  its  attention  to  making  its  present  service  better 
instead  of  pursuing  chinuvras,  we  should  all  gain.  We 
were  glad  to  find  Mr.  Asquith  citing  against  the  tunnel 
"  the  great  authority — and  there  has  been  no  greater 
authority  in  our  time  in  military  matters — of  Lord 
Wolseley  ".  Airships  or  no  airships,  that  is  enough 
for  us.  The  whole  question  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 

"  The  possibility  of  such  an  enemy  has  faded  away 
through  the  excellent  and  cordial  relations  which,  ever 
since  the  agreement  of  1904,  nearly  ten  years,  we  have 
maintained  between  the  two  countries,  ourselves  and  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel."  Were  ever 
words  more  childish?  Hostilities  between  two  coun- 
tries impossible,  because  they  have  been  friendly  for 
"nearly  ten  years"  !  This  is  not  the  language  of  a 
statesman.  No  friendship  and  no  enmity  is  impossible 
between  nations.  The  statesman  does  not  use  the 
word.  Mr.  Asquith  meant  well,  but  the  French  will 
hardly  be  complimented.  They  are  not  slow-witted.  It 
was  possible  to  be  just  as  pleasant  without  being 
fatuous. 

France  appears  to  be  preparing  to  compete  with 
Switzerland  in  the  way  of  attracting  tourists.  Speaking 
at  Avignon  on  Monday,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
explained  that  his  department  was  about  to  make 
special  efforts,  first  to  improve  the  standard  of  accom- 
modation at  the  country  inns,  and  second  to  tar  six 
thousand  miles  of  high-road  and  by-road  during  the 
next  decade.  M.  Thierry  announced  that  the  tarring 
scheme  would  cost  twenty-five  million  francs,  and  that 
this  expenditure  would  be  met,  or  partly  met,  by  a 
graduated  tax  on  motor  cars.  The  two  schemes  do 
not  pair  well ;  if  your  roads  are  too  good,  motorists  will 
not  stop  at  country  inns  ;  if  the  inns  are  too  comfortable, 
tourists  will  not  leave  them.  Our  own  Road  Board 
may  yet  come  into  collision  with  our  Public  House 
Reform  Associations. 

The  Krupp  trial  ended  in  the  conviction  of  the  German 
officers  and  Government  employes  who  supplied  Brandt, 
the  agent  of  Krupps,  with  secret  information.  The 
result  is  the  imprisonment  for  various  terms  of  several 
months,  with  dismissal  from  the  service,  and  the  conse- 
quent ruin  of  the  careers  of  several  promising  officers. 
It  seems  that  the  decision  is  accepted  without  question 
by  all  parties.  The  Socialists  alone  are  disappointed 
because  they  have  failed  to  unearth  any  really  first- 
class  scandal.  It  has  not  proved  either  a  Dreyfus  or  a 
Panama,  nor  even  a  Marconi  affair.  However  griev- 
ously German  officers  have  transgressed  by  supplying 
secret  information  which  would  enable  Krupps  to 
monopolise  Government  orders,  it  hardly  amounts  to 
what  can  be  called  treason.  The  cleverness  of  Brandt 
seems  to  have  beguiled  the  young  officers  into  acting 
as  if  Krupp  and  the  German  Empire  were  the  same 
thing.  Further  civil  proceedings  are  pending  against 
Krupps. 

Three  questions  of  first-rate  importance  arise  out  of 
the  Lords'  debate  on  the  Navy.  What  will  be 
our  relative  strength  in  1915-16?  According  to  the 
calculations  of  Lord  Selborne  we  shall  have,  not  the 
60  per  cent.  Dreadnought  margin  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  promised,  but  50  per  cent.  Lord  Ashby 
S.  Ledgers  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  contend  that  we 
shall  have  a  50  per  cent,  advantage  in  home  waters 
with  10  per  cent,  over  for  Mediterranean  and  Imperial 
purposes.  Mr.  Churchill's  estimates  have  been  upset, 
of  course,  by  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Senate,  but 
unless  he  includes  in  his  Dreadnought  list  ships  of 
the  "  Lord  Nelson"  type,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he 
is  going  to  get  more  than  thirty-nine  vessels  to  oppose 
to  Germany's  twenty-six.  Apparently  he  never  in- 
tended to  secure  his  60  per  cent,  apart  from  the  Colonial 
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Dreadnoughts,  though  he  undertook  to  do  so,  and  if 
his  policy  is  as  "  unswerving  "  as  he  promised  it  should 
be,  then  we  shall  find  ourselves  seriously  handicapped  in 
1915-16. 

Assuming  that  Lord  Selborne's  figures  correctly  fore- 
shadow the  construction  of  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  we  shall  either  have  to  deplete  our  home  strength 
or  be  represented  in  the  Mediterranean — and  this  is 
the  second  question  opened  up — by  a  ridiculously  in- 
adequate force.  The  Government  comfort  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  will  be  able  to  depend  on  the 
French  Navy.  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Churchill  when  he  talked  in  glowing  terms  of 
an  Imperial  Squadron  based  on  Gibraltar  and  prepared 
for  all  emergencies?  Whatever  our  relations  with 
France — and  they  may  or  may  not  be  as  cordial  in 
[915-16  as  they  are  to-day — it  is  a  novel  development 
in  British  naval  ideas  that  we  should  trust  to  her  to 
see  us  through  a  Mediterranean  crisis.  Lord  Selborne 
is  not  alone  in  saying  that  he  would  never  consent  to  our 
being  dependent  on  France  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  oil-fuel  problem.  Mr.  Churchill's 
speech  was  revolutionary.  The  view  is  pretty  strongly 
held  that  he  has  acted  precipitately,  and  assumed  a 
grave  responsibility  without  adequate  study.  Last 
year,  Lord  Selborne  says,  he  laid  down  five  capital 
ships  designed  only  to  burn  oil.  Now  he  tacitly  acknow- 
ledges the  mistake  by  going  back  to  a  type  of  ship 
which  can  burn  both  coal  and  oil.  The  question  of  oil 
fuel  for  the  Navy  is  not  a  new  one.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Selborne  was  at  the  Admiralty,  a  strong 
committee  was  appointed  to  go  into  it,  but  when  the 
present  Government  came  in  they  shelved  the  inquiry. 
It  remained  for  Mr.  Churchill  to  take  the  matter  up  in 
an  extreme  form  which  might  prove  as  disastrous  as 
neglect.  What  would  become  of  those  five  ships  if  in 
war  time  the  oil  supply  failed?  Lord  Haldane  looks 
to  Scottish  shale — something  very  different  from  the 
Mexican  Eagle  supplies  on  which  Mr.  Churchill,  with  all 
the  oil  resources  of  the  Empire  at  command,  would  rely. 

Mr.  Montagu's  Indian  Budget  statement  was  a 
varied  string  of  optimistic  forecasts.  Surpluses  are 
to  continue  notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of 
the  revenue  from  opium ;  railways,  education,  sanita- 
tion and  administrative  changes  are  to  give  increasing 
prosperity  and  happiness ;  crime  evokes  only  the 
abhorrence  of  the  native  races;  the  Civil  Service  is  to 
be  freed  from  some  of  the  carping  criticism  of  irre- 
sponsibility at  home ;  devolution  and  co-operation  are 
to  make  for  better  relations  between  native  and  Briton. 
He  showed  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  harassed  Civil 
Service,  but  carefully  avoided  the  awkward  question  of 
the  Sitapur  case.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Lord  Ronald- 
shay  commented  sharply  on  Lord  Crewe's  statement 
that  Sir  John  Hewett  committed  an  error  of  judgment. 
Mr.  Montagu's  disclaimer  of  any  intention  to  censure 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  sharply  reflects  on  his  chief. 

Quarrels  and  riots  about  temples  and  mosques  have 
always  been  a  recurring  trouble  to  the  Indian  official. 
Usually  it  is  a  party  fight  between  Hindu  and  Musal- 
man.  The  outbreak  at  Cawnpur  is  more  serious 
because  it  is  aimed  against  the  authorities.  At  present 
Mohammedan  feeling  is  much  excited  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Turks  in  Europe  and  the  failure  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  uphold  them.  It  has  even  been  urged 
by  some  of  the  Indian  spokesmen  that  England  should 
support  the  Turks  by  force  of  arms,  and  would  forfeit 
the  allegiance  of  her  Mohammedan  subjects  if  she  did 
not. 

The  alleged  desecration — for  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  real  ground — has  probably  been  seized  as  a 
pretext  for  a  demonstration  by  wirepullers  from  some 
Mohammedan  centre.  Cawnpur  is  primarily  a  Hindu 
city.     But  it  is  within  striking  distance  of  Lucknow, 
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yith  all  its  recent  memories  of  Mohammedan 
iovereignty.  Trifles  can  assume  a  serious,  if  facti- 
:ious,  importance  in  such  circumstances.  The  riot  has 
aeen  put  down.  But  the  ripples  seem  to  be  spreading 
ar. 

General  Botha,  regarding  the  industrial  crisis  as  at  , 
in  end,  promises  immediate  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  peace.  He  will  hardly  find  this 
in  easy  job.  The  miners  and  the  railway-men  surren- 
dered at  discretion  last  week,  but  the  agitation  for  better 
conditions  of  employment  once  begun  is  not  to  be 
ibandoned.  The  legislation  promised  by  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  satisfy  the  workers,  and  at  a  great  de- 
nonstration  in  Johannesburg  on  Wednesday  they  re- 
iterated the  demands  which  have  only  partially  been 
rranted.  The}'  hoped  to  force  the  Government  to  go 
to  the  country,  but  General  Botha  has  stated  plainly 
hat  he  does  not  mean  to  dissolve  Parliament.  Short 
>f  that  he  seems  anxious  to  do  all  he  can  to  meet  the 
egitimate  wishes  of  the  workers. 

Sir  William  Lyne  was  not  as  well  known  to  Londoners 
is  Sir  Edmund  Barton  or  Mr.  Deakin.  But  he  was 
>ne  of  the  personalities  from  "  down  under"  whom 
to  meet  was  to  remember.  He  was  as  irascible  as  he 
,vas  loyal,  and  as  disinterested  when  rewards  were  going 
is  determined  when  opposition  had  to  be  broken  down. 
He  was  Colonial  born,  but  British  to  the  core.  His 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  at  the  birth  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  no  man  had  stouter  confidence  in  his 
)\vn  ability  to  do  whatever  came  his  way  ;  yet  when 
:he  first  Federal  Premiership  was  offered  to  him  he 
refused  to  accept  it  until  Barton  had  been  invited  to 
form  a  Government.  Xot  diffidence  but  a  sense  of 
justice  prompted  him  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  will  be  greatly  relieved  no  doubt 
to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Birrell,  that  the 
Government  have  not  made  any  arrangements  for  his 
arrest.  The  Ulster  tour  has  been  a  great  success,  and 
ay  hammering  in  his  points  Sir  Edward  has  made  the 
Dutlook  more  and  more  anxious  for  a  Government  who 
would  rather  not  take  the  Ulster  Covenant  seriously. 
Mr.  Robert  M'Xeill  wanted  to  know  whether  before 
any  action  is  taken  Mr.  Birrell  would  consult  the 
Marconi  General  ? 

Lord  Haldane  on  Wednesday  introduced  in  the  House 
»f  Lords  his  two  Land  Bills  for  simplifying  and 
cheapening  land  transfer.  Lord  S.  Aldwyn,  who  served 
for  two  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
agrees  with  Lord  Haldane  that  the  Bills  are  needed. 
But  why,  he  asked,  does  he  not  get  his  colleague,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  help  instead  of  hinder- 
ing him  getting  cheap  land?  By  the  1909  Budget  the 
stamp  duties  were  increased  and  the  valuation  charges 
for  increment  duty  have  cost  sellers  of  land  more  than 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  duty  produced  last  year.  Let 
Lord  Haldane,  pleaded  Lord  S.  Aldwyn,  persuade  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  not  to  hinder  but  help  to  cheapen  land 
transfer. 

All  the  recent  Lord  Chancellors  in  reforming  con- 
veyancing have  been  stopped  by  the  lawyers  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  S.  Aldwyn  recalled  how- 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  got  into  trouble  by  confessing  that 
not  the  House  of  Lords  but  his  own  profession  blocked 
the  way.  This  means  the  solicitors  who  are  mostly 
interested.  Lord  Haldane  is  supposed  to  have  got  over 
them  somehow  in  his  Bill.  How  is  not  very  clear,  as 
they  are  dead  against  the  Compulsory  Land  Registry  in 
London,  and  would  have  it  abolished  everywhere 
altogether.  They  have  been  furious  with  every  Lord 
Chancellor,  Halsbury  or  Loreburn,  who  has  defended 
it ;  and  yet  the  Government  Bill  retains  it  and  assumes 
that  the  Land  Registry  is  to  be  a  permanent  feature. 
The  Lords  will  receive  the  Bills  with  good  will  next 
Session. 


What  is  the  information  on  which  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
and  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Wedgwood  and  Buxton,  all 
Ministerialists,  are  acting  as  to  the  case  of  the  woman 
Gerald?  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  asserts  that  the  names  in 
letters  found  in  the  fiat  included  those  of  several  Cabinet 
Ministers,  which  Mr.  McKenna  absolutely  denies.  His 
only  explanation  why  the  charge  of  procuration  was  not 
made  is  that  the  police  lawyers  advised  that  such  a 
charge  could  not  have  been  sustained  on  the  letters,  and 
was  therefore  not  brought.  How  is  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
going  to  show  that  this  is  a  pretext  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  lawyers  for  deliberate  suppression  of  the  more 
serious  charge?  Mr.  McKenna  is  right  in  maintaining 
that  if  there  is  no  evidence  for  a  charge,  names  ought 
not  to  be  published.  But  one  name  was  published  in 
Court  without  the  man  being  prosecuted.  Has  this  man 
made  public  the  names  in  the  letters  out  of  revenge? 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  has  been  lecturing  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  on  his  manners  and  his  language.  Lord 
Robert  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  abashed.  He 
thinks  that  to  take  Church  property  and  divert  it  to 
secular  purposes,  as  is  done  by  the  Welsh  Bill,  is  morally 
theft,  and  he  says  so  plainly.  The  Bishop  would  no 
doubt  prefer  the  thief's  description  of  his  theft  : 
"  applying  another  man's  property  to  a  better  use 
than  its  owner  was  able  to  do  ".  There  is  this  differ- 
ence between  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  :  Lord  Robert  saves  his  hard  words  for  the 
enemies  of  his  Church,  the  Bishop  for  its  friends. 

Go-as-you-please  voting  in  Committee  on  the  mater- 
nity benefit  under  the  Insurance  Act  has  made  the  wife's 
receipt  to  be  in  future  a  good  discharge,  and  the  hus- 
band's, if  the  wife  authorises  him  to  receive  it.  The 
Labour  party  supported  this  against  the  Government's 
new  clause  proposing  that  the  money  should  belong  to 
the  mother  of  the  child.  The  difficulties  of  administer- 
ing the  Act  under  the  separate  Commissions  for  each 
country  has  caused  much  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
Friendly  Societies.  The  alterations  to  meet  them,  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  undermine  the  principle  of 
the  separate  Commissions,  but  the  Government  per- 
sists in  maintaining  them.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  resisted 
Mr.  Worthington  Evans'  amendment  constituting  a 
joint  committee.  This  was  the  provision  of  the  original 
Bill,  but  the  Irish  members  demanded  and  got  a  separate 
Commission.  The  Scottish  alteration  suggests  that 
Home  Rule  has  broken  down  there. 

This  is  really  a  London  Medical  Week.  In  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Medicine  some  seven  thousand 
medical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  assembled 
to  discuss  pretty  well  all  medicine  and  surgery.  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught  opened  the  Congress  on  Wednes- 
day, and  Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  for  the  Government. 
In  1881,  when  the  Congress  met  in  England,  there  was 
no  welcome  by  the  Government,  though  Pasteur  and 
Virchow  and  Lister,  the  three  greatest  names  of  modern 
medical  science,  were  amongst  its  members.  Lord 
Morley,  at  a  preliminary  dinner  given  to  some  of  the 
more  distinguished  visitors,  took  the  changed  situation 
between  the  State  and  the  medical  profession  as  a  text 
for  a  philosophic  discourse  on  the  power  wielded  by 
medical  science  in  the  modern  State. 

A  kin  though  separate  medical  gathering  has  been 
the  annual  Conference  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Consumption.  No  medical  question 
brings  the  State  and  the  medical  profession  into  co- 
operation so  close  as  that  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
tuberculosis.  Mr.  Asquith's  resume  of  the  history  of 
tuberculosis  on  the  figures  of  1871  as  compared  with 
the  present  leads  to  the  inference  that,  taking  increase 
of  population  into  account,  precautionary  measures 
against  tuberculosis  are  now  saving  fifty  thousand 
lives  annually.  But  the  decline  only  began  very 
recently.  The  education  of  the  public  in  the  subject 
of  tuberculosis  largely  accounts  for  the  improvement. 
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There  are  few  now  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  name, 
or  who  could  forget  it  as  did  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
when  he  opened  the  Congress  so  lately  as  1901. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Burns  opened  the  Conference  on 
Infant  Mortality.  Official  representatives  of  twenty- 
three  different  Governments  assembled,  with  many  other 
delegates  from  societies — home  and  foreign.  The 
figures,  showing  decrease  in  infant  mortality,  are 
curiously  like  those  of  Mr.  Asquith  for  tuberculosis. 
Since  the  Conference  first  met,  seven  years  ago,  he  said, 
the  saving  on  infantile  mortality  amounted  to  fifty 
thousand  annually,  "nearly  the  total  emigration  from 
the  Motherland  to  Australia". 

The  figures  show  striking  discrepancies  :  71  per  thou- 
sand in  Hampstead,  171  per  thousand  in  Burnley,  83  in 
Batter  sea.  Mr.  Burns  accounts  for  the  difference 
between  Burnley  and  Battersea  by  women's  outdoor 
labour;  but  Battersea  fifteen  years  ago  lost  176  per 
thousand,  and  the  improvement  in  Battersea  must  be 
due  to  other  causes  than  a  change  in  women's  labour. 
Whatever  effect  women's  outdoor  work  has  it  cannot 
account  for  such  varieties  of  mortality  rate  as  40  per 
thousand  for  doctors'  children  compared  with  the  rate 
of  77  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  general.  This 
is  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  value  of  knowledge. 
The  old  adage  that  the  shoemaker's  wife  is  the  worst 
shod  does  not  hold  here. 

Colonel  Cody  first  became  a  favourite  of  the  public 
by  appearing  as  a  Texas  cowboy  and  rifle-shot  on  the 
music-hall  stage ;  but  being  by  nature  gifted  with  inven- 
tion and  daring,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the 
science  of  aeronautics.  Everyone  knew  his  name  and 
his  feats;  all  competing  airmen  had  a  personal  liking 
for  him.  He  is  now  numbered  with  the  pioneer- 
martyrs  of  the  modern  struggle  between  science  and  the 
air  as  a  means  of  travel ;  but  neither  his  triumphs  nor 
his  personality  will  be  forgotten. 

There  are  quite  enough  statues  and  memorials  in  our 
metropolis  already,  to  be  silently  neglected  by  Lon- 
doners and  discovered  by  the  curious  visitor;  but  the 
national  Scott  Memorial  must  have  a  worthy  site.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  Lord  Curzon 
announced  that  the  Mansion  House  Committee  pro- 
pose, besides  a  tablet  in  S.  Paul's,  "  a  more  imposing 
structure  in  some  public  place  in  London  ",  and  the 
suggested  site  is  in  Hyde  Park,  not  far  from  the  Albert 
Memorial,  and  opposite  the  '  house,  lately  Lowther 
Lodge,  now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  position  ; 
it  is  appropriate,  and  although  the  public  does  not  like 
its  open  spaces  to  be  encroached  upon  it  would  give 
up  a  good  deal  to  this  memorial. 

Mr.  Arthur  Be  nson  girds  at  the  authorities  of  Win- 
chester College  for  their  project  of  window  restoration 
in  the  chapel  with  a  vigour  that  must  have  surprised 
his  "golden  quill".  Could  he  not  do  a  whole  book 
in  this  vein?  The  restorer  is  so  mischievous  with  his 
good  intentions  that  our  sympathy  is  all  with  Mr.  Ben- 
son. The  attempt  of  one  age  to  recreate  that  which 
belongs  to  another  age  must  fail.  It  is  mere  anti- 
quarianism  and  therefore  dead.  Winchester  had  better 
stick  to  its  1 82 1  window  s,  good  or  bad.  Mr.  Leveson- 
Gower's  story  of  the  oak  carving  spurned  by  the  school 
authorities  in  the  'seventies  is  almost  incredible. 

Mr.  Benson  deplores  "  the  ruthlessness  of  a  genera- 
tion towards  the  artistic  efforts  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion "  (we  trust  the  phrase  will  never  be  used  in  evidence 
against  him).  He  considers  it  useless  to  protest,  but 
he  would  save  what  he  can  from  the  wreck  and  so 
has  offered  to  purchase  as  much  of  the  glass  as  he 
can  afford.  Let  us  hope  this  may  make  another 
"  college  window  "  some  day,  for  the  author  to  look 
through.  Meanwhile  the  Winchester  authorities  are 
warned  against  the  probable  calumniation  of  the  next  I 
generation. 


THE    CHANNEL    TUNNEL  NUISANCE. 

R-  ASQUITH  was  tender  to  the  Channel  Tunnel 
deputation.  Not  that  he  showed  any  leaning 
to  I  heir  project — rather  the  other  way — but  he  might 
very  well  have  curtly  dismissed  these  irritating  people 
with  the  reminder  that  their  case  was  a  "  chose 
jugce  ",  a  settled  account  which  was  not  to  be  re- 
opened. If  ever  a  case  was  thoroughly  gone  into  and 
found  wanting,  it  is  the  case  for  a  tunnel  between  this 
country  and  Erance.  It  has  been  examined  by  experts 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries  and  reports 
has  convinced  every  Government — whether  of  one 
colour  or  another — since  the  idea  was  unhappily  born 
that  it  must  not  be  allowed.  Erom  Lord  Salisbury  to 
Sir  Henry  Campbell- Banncrman  it  has  been  the  same. 
British  interests  have  been  seen  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  making  of  this  tunnel.  One  would  really 
have  thought  that  the  project  having  early  been 
nipped  in  the  bud,  its  ghost  would  by  now  have  the 
decency  to  be  still.  It  lias  taken  nothing  by  haunting 
us.  At  every  reappearance  it  has  only  met  with  a 
fresh  snub,  retiring  more  discredited  than  it  came  out. 
Being  a  ghost  it  cannot  die,  or  it  would  have  been 
forgotten  long  ago.  Now  it  is  here  again  after  an 
unusually  long  retirement,  encouraged  apparently  by 
the  success  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  airship  to  make 
another  attempt  lo  get  itself  accepted  as  something 
solid. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  realise  at  the  outset  what  is  the 
nature  and  the  effective  impulse  of  this  project.  All  the 
talk  about  drawing  together  the  French  and  English 
peoples,  promoting  good  relations,  cementing  the 
entente,  and  such  stuff  may  be  put  on  one  side.  It  is 
nothing.  Neither  desire  for  peace  nor  any  thought  of 
international  friendship  had  any  place  in  the  mind  of 
the  real  promoters;  it  is  not  one,  even  a  little  one, 
among  the  impelling  forces  behind  the  scheme.  It  is 
mere  dressing,  put  on  partly  to  hide  the  far  less 
attractive  truth,  partly  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  unwary 
sentimentalist.  Just  as  it  is  often  good  business  to 
make  a  commercial  move  look  like  patriotic  fervour, 
it  was  clever  to  give  to  a  project,  which  necessarily 
could  not  appeal  to  the  patriotic  sort,  the  appearance 
of  cosmopolitan  altruism  and  so  to  catch  the  jingo's 
opposite,  the  anti-imperialist,  the  peace-at-any-price 
man.  But  the  public  does  not  forget,  and  we  hope  never 
will  forget,  that  the  Channel  tunnel  was  the  idea  of  a 
railway-king,  Sir  Edward  Watkin.  It  is  a  railway- 
scheme,  a  business  project  of  the  railways  in  England 
and  France  who  expect  to  gain  by  the  making 
of  the  tunnel.  It  is  a  commercial  venture — nothing 
more  nor  less.  No  doubt  the  railway  companies  which 
favour  the  tunnel  are  persuaded  that  its  building  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  their  country  just  as  those 
which  are  against  it,  such  as  the  Brighton  line  here, 
are  persuaded  the  other  way.  They  are  all  patriots  as 
well  as  business  men.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
country  to  be  shown  that  these  trading  companies  will 
gain  by  the  tunnel.  It  is  true  that  anything  that  will 
stimulate  commerce  has  a  right  to  serious  and  fair 
consideration  by  the  public,  for  the  public  is  pretty 
sure  to  share  in  the  gain.  But  when  there  is,  to  put 
it  at  its  very  lowest,  some  doubt  whether  against  this 
commercial  advantage  there  must  not  be  set  off 
possible  injury  to  the  country  in  other  at  least  as 
important  ways,  the  public  ought  to  require  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  commercial  gain  is  not  only 
certain  but  will  be  very  large  indeed.  The  country  is 
not  going  to  take  even  a  small  risk  for  nothing  or  for 
little. 

Will  the  commercial  gain  be  great?  So  far  as  pas- 
sengers go,  the  tunnel  scheme  is  not  worth  a  thought 
from  a  national  point  of  view.  Sea-sickness  is  horrible, 
a  burden  to  the  flesh,  but  very  few  even  of  the  worst 
sailors  will  be  put  off  going  to  France  by  the  hour 
or  hour  and  a  quarter  on  the  sea.  Nor  is  the  saving 
in  time  of  real  importance.  To  how  many  does  half 
an  hour  saved  in  going  to  Paris  make  a  serious  differ- 
ence? To  the  South  Eastern  Railway  of  course  the 
passenger  question  may  have  significance.      It  would 
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secure  for  them  all  passengers  that  wish  to  avoid  the 
sea ;  though  it  is  probable  that  now  nearly  all  who 
dislike  the  crossing  go  by  their  route  as  the  shortest 
sea  journey.  But  in  any  case  the  excitement  and 
novelty  of  going  by  the  Channel  tunnel  would  be  so 
great  that  the  South  Eastern  could  hardly  help  reaping 
an  immense  harvest.  They  would  acquire  such  pres- 
tige that  theirs  would  be  regarded  as  practically  the 
onlv  route  to  Paris.  The  South  Eastern  enthusiasm 
for  the  scheme  as  a  passenger  route  is  natural  enough  ; 
but  the  gain  would  be  theirs,  not  the  public's.  The 
case  of  goods  is  very  different.  The  avoidance  of  loading 
and  unloading  at  both  ports  is  of  enormous  commercial 
importance  in  the  saving  not  only  of  labour  and  time 
but  of  the  risk  of  damage.  We  cannot  question  that 
in  the  carriage  of  goods  the  commercial  gain  to  the 
public  from  a  railway  service  through  a  Channel 
tunnel  would  be  great.  Is  it  then  simply  a  calculation 
whether  the  commercial  gain  counterbalances  the  pos- 
sible strategic  risk  and  injury  to  national  character 
resulting  from  a  tunnel?  Not  quite;  for  the  tunnel 
is  not  the  only  alternative  to  the  present  system 
which  would  dispense  with  loading  and  unloading  at  the 
port.  There  is  the  Channel  ferry,  which  also  has  a 
strong  backing.  If  it  can  be  worked  at  all,  and  such 
a  service  has  already  been  worked  sucessfully  in  many 
places,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  have  the  same  advan- 
tages as  the  tunnel  scheme  in  respect  of  loading  and 
unloading,  while  it  would  have  the  immense,  to  our 
mind  deciding,  advantage  over  the  tunnel  that  it  would 
not  be  open  to  any  strategic  or  national  objection. 
It  would  be  inferior  to  the  tunnel  service  in  speed  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  capacity  ;  but  that  weighs  light  in 
our  mind,  and  we  believe  with  the  public,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  advantage.  If  the  strategic  and  national 
objections  to  the  tunnel  still  hold,  even  in  part,  the 
ferry  idea  should  have  preference  over  the  tunnel,  and 
we  believe  that  will  be  the  view  of  the  country,  when  it 
is  adequately  informed  on  the  question. 

What  has  happened,  or  has  anything  happened,  to 
modify  the  national  objections  to  the  tunnel?  Nothing, 
certainly,  to  meet  the  objection  that  to  cease  to  be  an 
island  would  profoundly  and  injuriously  modify  the 
national  character.  If  that  was  ever  true,  it  is  as  true 
now  as  ever,  and  will  remain  true,  any  advance  in  air- 
traffic  notwithstanding.  That  there  is  something  in 
this  sentiment  we  cannot  doubt.  It  is  old,  it  is  deep- 
seated  ;  it  is  seen  at  all  the  greatest  periods  of  our 
history.  Shakespeare,  who  interprets  the  English 
character  as  well  as  any,  felt  it.  It  is  true  the  island 
has  grown  into  an  Empire  which  is  certainly  not 
insular,  though  its  metropolis  and  many  other  of  its  con- 
stituents are  islands.  But  it  is  none  the  less  possible 
that  the  effect  of  this  country  being  an  island  reacts  on 
British  subjects  in  dominions  that  are  continental.  Any- 
way, it  is  not  a  sentiment  to  part  with  lightly. 

The  strategic  objection,  which  has  dominated  all 
others  and  hitherto  suppressed  the  scheme,  possibly  is 
modified  by  the  advent  and  probable  advance  of  airships 
and  aeroplanes.  French  soldiers  will  in  any  event  now 
be  able  to  get  to  England  otherwise  than  by  sea.  So 
the  argument  is  that  if  they  can  come  by  air,  it  will 
make  no  difference  whether  they  can  come  by  land  or 
not.  We  do  not  see  it.  However  easily  they  can 
come  by  air,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  them  to  be 
able  to  come  by  land  too,  assuming  we  remain  stronger 
than  they  by  sea.  Rapidity  in  a  raid  or  invasion  is 
everything,  and  to  have  the  double  route  by  land  and 
air  might  make  all  the  difference.  But  it  must  be  many 
years  before  airships  will  serve  as  transports  on  any- 
considerable,  perhaps  any  serious,  scale.  Till  they  do, 
we  are  absolutely  safe  against  a  French  raid  so  long  as 
1  there  is  no  Channel  tunnel.  We  are  not  safe,  if  there 
is  one.  We  know  the  difficulties  of  a  surprise  through 
1  the  tunnel,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  blown  up, 
[  and  so  on.  Everybody  knows  that  in  attempting  a  raid 
France  would  be  taking  an  off-chance.  But  why  should 
we  risk  that  off-chance?  War  will  be  a  very  sudden 
affair  in  these  days,  and  the  off-chance  might  succeed. 
Let  the  enemy  get  command  of  our  end  of  the  tunnel 


for  but  a  very  short  lime,  and  he  could  pour  in  quite  a 
respectable  force.  It  is  madness  to  ignore  the  improba- 
bilities of  war.  If  we  are  safe  only  against  probabilities, 
we  are  not  safe.  Absolute  safety  is  seldom  possible,  but 
when  it  is  possible  against  a  certain  contingency,  to 
throw  away  that  safety  because  the  contingency  is  im- 
probable would  be  worse  than  national  folly.  It  would 
be  as  foolish  as  to  put  our  trust  in  the  improbability  of 
France  and  this  country  ever  being  opposed.  We  shall 
keep  friends  best  by  not  trading  too  much  on  each 
other's  friendship.  International  relations  are  often 
beyond  the  control  of  good  will ;  they  are  the  subject  of 
force  majeure. 


THE  STATE  AND  MEDICINE. 

WE  are  near  the  dead  season  in  politics  pure,  and 
as  most  people  are  intensely  bored  with  stale 
political  controversies  the  time  is  propitious  for  Medical 
Congresses  and  other  assemblies  dealing  with  the 
politics  concerned  with  the  public  health.  Mr.  Asquith, 
Lord  Morley,  Mr.  Burns,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  are 
more  usefully  employed  for  the  present  at  least  in 
attending  the  International  and  other  Medical  Con- 
gresses than  in  making  superfluous  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment at  the  tail  end  of  the  session.  Politicians  are 
public  men  :  they  study  the  popular  arts  ;  and  so  can 
appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street  more  successfully  than 
the  most  famous  scientists.  Our  friend  in  the  street  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  difficult  element  in  the  politico- 
medical  measures  of  the  future,  as  he  has  already  been, 
and  popular  education  will  necessarily  lag  behind  the 
more  instructed  views  of  statesmen  and  scientists.  The 
view  of  disease  as  a  matter  of  State,  and  not  as  a  mere 
private  concern  of  the  individual,  brings  much  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty,  and  many  people  have  to 
pay  for  benefits  to  others  which  are  of  no  advantage 
to  themselves.  The  doctors  for  half  a  century  have 
been  the  most  revolutionary  forces  in  the  State  by  their 
disease  and  sanitary  theories,  though  personally  the 
ordinarv  medical  profession  is  the  most  conservative  of 
the  classes.  They  have  compelled  the  State  to  under- 
take more  extensive  functions  branded  as  Socialism 
than  it  voluntarily  ever  intended.  Feed  children, 
brush  their  teeth,  look  after  their  eyes — what 
ridiculous  propositions  !  Then  the  politicians  reckon 
how  many  millions  are  thrown  away  on  ineffective 
teaching,  and  are  convinced  that  the  extra  money  spent 
would  mean  much  more  saved.  The  doctors  have 
always  the  whip-hand  of  the  politicians  and  the  rate- 
payer and  tax-payer.  For  all  the  bitter  struggle  of 
the  doctors  and  the  Government  over  the  Insurance  Act, 
it  is  they  and  not  the  Government  who  are  the  authors 
of  the  Act.  Primarily  it  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
diseases,  especially  tuberculosis,  that  were  ravaging 
the  poorer  classes  because  their  medical  service  was 
wretched ;  and  the  maternity  benefit  was  a  special 
feature  of  it  because  the  doctors  had  insisted  on  the 
alarming  rate  of  infant  mortality.  The  Act  has  failed 
to  give  the  better  medical  service,  but  it  will  not  be 
repealed  ;  the  doctors  will  prove  that  it  is  inadequate 
as  a  means  to  its  end,  and  it  will  be  altered  out  of 
present  recognition.  A  doctor  at  the  Tuberculosis  Con- 
ference even  asserted  that  the  medical  profession  in 
general  is  not  competent  to  deal  with  tuberculosis  ;  a 
special  expert  branch  and  special  institutions  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  quite  plain  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
will  be  restricted  in  many  ways  to  which  we  have  not 
been  accustomed.  We  may  refer  to  another  disease 
which  is  being  dragged  from  its  obscurity.  In  a  peti- 
tion recently  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  most 
eminent  doctors  they  spoke  of  it  as  being  as  formidable 
to  the  health  of  the  nation  as  tuberculosis.  Lord  Morley 
at  the  dinner  to  the  members  of  the  International  Con- 
gress spoke  of  the  horrible  dangers  transmitted  in  the 
dark  through  generation  after  generation  of  the  com- 
munity, "  and  the  further  question  of  Government's 
control  and  responsibility  in  connexion  with  it  ".  Mr. 
Burns,  at  the  Infant  Mortality  Conference,  hinted  that 
if  the  enormous  infant  mortality  rate  in  many  centres 
of  manufacture  was  to  be  reduced  and  brought  to  any- 
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thing  like  the  level  In  places  where  women  do  not  work 
from  their  homes,  many  more  restrictions  would  have 
to  be  placed  on  working  women  during  the  maternity 
period.  All  such  impulses  as  these  come  from  the 
doctors,  the  politicians  cannot  evade  them,  and  one  of 
their  most  difficult  and  important  functions  will  be  to 
act  as  the  intermediary  between  the  doctors  and  the 
people  who  are  to  be  convinced  in  their  own  interests  of 
the  necessity  of  compliance. 

Much  depends  on  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  public 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  medical  profession  whether 
this  process  of  introducing  further  State  control  is  more 
or  less  difficult.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  the 
authority  of  doctors  has  increased  of  late  years  amongst 
the  educated  classes,  it  docs  not  seem  to  have  increased 
amongst  the  lower  classes.  The  doctor  has  himself 
lost  faith  to  some  extent  in  his  power  of  healing  the 
indiv  idual  case.  Sir  Thomas  Harlow  spoke  of  the  art 
of  medicine  "  as  striving  to  ameliorate,  and  even  to 
cure,  many  of  the  physical  ills  of  mankind  ".  There 
is  the  note  of  self-criticism  and  scepticism  in  this,  and 
it  has  been  far  more  characteristic  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  recent  years  than  it  used  to  be.  This  scepti- 
cism has  had  an  effect  on  the  more  ignorant  public. 
The  idea  of  preventive  medicine  which  requires  the  co- 
operation and  compulsory  powers  of  the  State  and  acts 
on  the  whole  nation  at  once  is  unintelligible  to  them. 
It  is  quite  as  unintelligible  as  that  quotation  by  Lord 
Morley  from  Huxley  as  to  the  importance  of  theoreti- 
cal science.  "  We  are  so  used,"  he  said,  "  to  thinking 
of  medicine  as  something  necessarily  connected  with 
curative  treatment  that  we  forget  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  pure  science  of  medicine,  a  pathology  which  has 
no  necessary  subservience  to  practical  ends."  Anti- 
vaccinationists,  anti-serumists,  anti-vivisectionists,  and 
many  varieties  of  heretics  in  medicine  are  appealing  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and  confirming  them  in 
their  belief  that  the  doctors  have  lost  sight  of  curing 
in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  theory.  They  are  able  to 
raise  anti-vaccination  riots  and  nullify  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment based  upon  scientific  medicine  and  pathology. 
Another  class  of  medical  opponent  is  represented  by 
some  of  those  members  of  Parliament  who  obstructed 
the  Mental  Deficiency  Bill.  They  are  allied  with  a 
group  of  writers  who  have  a  certain  kind  of  popularity, 
and  together  they  are  engaged  in  creating  a  public 
opinion  alarmed  at  the  alleged  tyranny  of  the  medical 
profession  over  the  State  and  the  danger  to  liberty  of 
measures  dictated  by  scientific  theories. 

Yet  the  last  example,  as  Lord  Morley  says,  of 
medical  influence  is  this  Mental  Deficiency  Bill  now 
an  Act.  Perhaps  we  may  also  obtain  from  it  a  hint  as 
to  the  method  by  which  scientific  theories  may  be  safely 
translated  into  practical  legislation.  In  the  political 
and  social  field  medical  science  can  only  claim  to  be 
authoritative  when  it  has  established  truth  by  experi- 
mental demonstration.  The  Mental  Deficiency  Bill 
had  to  drop  its  clauses  embodying  some  theories  of 
the  Eugenists.  Medical  science-  in  the  public  view  is 
the  adviser  but  must  not  be  the  dictator  of  the  State  ; 
and  the  State  must  be  guided  by  ethics  as  well  as  by 
science.  Doctors  are  under  some  suspicion  of  being 
materialists  who,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  treat  us 
as  if  the  whole  object  of  the  State  was  to  produce  the 
finest  possible  physical  specimens  of  the  human  animal. 
Some  purely  scientific  investigators  of  human  disease 
may  have  fallen  into  this  veterinary  surgeon  view  of 
humanity  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  widespread  error  of 
medical  practitioners,  who  should,  if  any  class  of  men 
do,  know  as  we  may  say  humanity  at  home  in  family. 
Moral  and  social  considerations  are  taken  into  account 
by  them  in  their  practice  daily  ;  and  no  better  guides 
could  probably  be  found  than  they  would  be  as  to  the 
concessions  the  State  must  make  to  public  opinion  in  in- 
troducing compulsion  on  the  demand  of  the  pure  scien- 
tist. When  we  think  of  the  dense  mass  of  ignorance 
thai  has  to  be  instructed,  the  shrinking  from  the  physi- 
cal facts  of  life  which  is  so  notable  a  feature  of  much 
conventional  opinion,  and  the  pecuniary  interests  which 
may  be  depended  on  to  obstruct  every  attempt  to  realise 


the  ideals  o!  medical  science,  it  is  the  inertia  opposed  to 
extension  ol  State  action  rather  than  the  probability  of 
the  loo  scientific  State  that  strikes  us.  Compulsion 
will  become  easier  with  the  spread  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  importance  of  public  health  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  State  and  the  Empire.  The  sort  of  medical  facts 
that  will  tell  are  those  which  show  this  relation.  The 
education  of  the  public  must  be  political  in  this  wide 
meaning  il  the  improvement  of  the  public  health  is  to 
be  more  than  the  special  concern  of  the  doctors.  The 
path  of  the  politicians  has  been  made  smoother  for 
"  enabling  sc  ience  to  do  the  great  things  that  it  might 
do  lor  Government"  by  the  great  development  in 
recent  years  of  the  imperial  sense.  All  political  parties 
when  they  talk  of  the  Empire  now  start  from  the  axiom 
that  a  great  Empire  can  only  be  made  and  retained 
by  a  nation  sound  in  health.  It  is  an  idea  with  which 
the  people  are  becoming  familiar,  and  it  will  help  to 
reduce  resistance  to  the  growth  of  State  control  in 
these  matters.  This  is  the  best  way  to  settle  theoretical 
controversies  about  Government  and  liberty. 


SI' A  X  I  SI  I-A.M  ERICA  X    I X  DEPENDENCE. 

THE  question  of  the  participation  of  this  country  in 
the  San  Erancisco  Exhibition  is  only  one  and 
the  least  of  several  problems  raised  by  the  approaching 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  They  are  by  no 
means  created  by  the  construction  of  the  canal,  but 
they  are  likely  to  become  more  insistent  by  its  comple- 
tion and  by  its  falling  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the 
conduct  of  President  Taft's  Government  in  declining 
to  carry  out  the  specific  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty.  Not  only  all  European  opinion  but  all  respect- 
able American  opinion,  including  leading  newspapers, 
branded  such  petty  huckstering  ill-faith  in  the  manner 
it  deserved.  President  Wilson's  record  has  certainly 
led  us  to  hope  that  he  might  see  fit  to  adopt  a  new 
line  and  create  a  precedent  for  keeping  the  plighted 
word  of  the  United  States.  It  is  too  early  to  say  dog- 
matically what  attitude  he  may  assume,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that,  after  the  warning  we  have  had 
of  the  manner  in  which  America  intends  to  administer 
the  canal,  Great  Britain  or  other  European  nations 
should  show  any  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  before 
her  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Exhibition. 
The  attacks,  however,  of  the  New  York  Yellow  Press 
are  admitted  now  even  by  themselves  to  have  been 
absurd.  The  reason  that  we  are  not  to  partici- 
pate as  a  nation  in  the  San  Francisco  show  is  that  the 
game  is  not  w  orth  the  candle ;  an  expenditure  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  public  money  is  not  worth  while 
for  the  exiguous  results  that  are  likely  to  flow  from  it, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  view  of  Germany  also.  There 
then  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  nor  can  any  reasonable 
being  believe  that  the  goodwill  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  obtained  by  ministering  to  the  demands 
of  the  Exhibition.  Any  hope  we  may  still  entertain  that 
President  Wilson  will  put  his  country  right  with  civi- 
lised opinion  on  the  Panama  question  must  be  based  on 
his  record  and  the  apparent  line  of  his  policy  in  foreign 
affairs. 

It  would  certainly  appear  from  the  indications  of  the 
last  few  weeks  that  insulting  patronage  and  aggressive 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Latin  America  are  no 
longer  the  settled  policy  of  his  administration,  as  they 
were  of  the  Taft  or  Roosevelt  regime.  The  "  big 
stick  "  has  for  the  time  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  It  would 
even  appear  as  if  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Protectorate 
over  Nicaragua  had  been  definitely  abandoned.  Of 
course,  if  this  scheme  had  come  to  fruition  the  inde- 
pendence of  any  other  Central  American  State  was  no 
longer  safe  directly  it  suited  the  United  States  to 
"schedule"  it  for  absorption.  It  may  be  that,  when 
it  was  critically  examined  the  scheme  seemed  too 
dangerous  and  far-reaching  to  be  undertaken  with 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  a  United  States  Presi- 
dent. We  prefer  to  believe  that  President  Wilson  con- 
siders that  such  a  step  would  be  too  flagrant  a  violation 
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of  all  the  principles  he  ever  professed  to  be  lightly  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  financial  supporters  of 
the  Republican  party.  So,  for  the  time  at  all  events,  we 
may  consider  the  Nicaraguan  enterprise  as  ruled  out 
of  practical  politics. 

The  same  tendency  towards  a  more  just  and  prudent 
policy  than  that  of  the  Republican  Administration  may 
be  seen  in  the  manner  President  Wilson  is  dealing  with 
the  Mexican  difficulty.  Here  the  sinister  influences  on 
the  other  side  are  no  doubt  harder  to  overcome,  but 
the  President  is  showing  more  than  a  mere  disinclina- 
tion to  be  led  into  direct  interference.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  for  two  or  three  years  to  force  the  United 
States  Government  to  embark  on  an  active  policy  in 
Mexico.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire  why  this 
is  so,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  The  struggles 
between  the  American  and  other  Oil  Trusts  in  Mexico 
are  believed  not  to  be  unconnected  with  the  recent 
vicissitudes  of  Mexican  politics.  A  year  or  more  ago 
it  was  freely  rumoured  in  the  United  States  that  the 
Mexican  Government  had  actually  made  a  deal  with 
Japan  and  had  agreed  to  sell  to  her  the  most  valuable 
harbour  on  their  Western  coast.  This  rumour  has 
been  recently  revived.  It  was  never  perhaps  very 
credible  in  itself,  but  was  calculated  to  arouse 
American  misgiving  and  stimulate  a  demand  for  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Mexico.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  President  has  had  sufficient  firmness  to  resist 
this  pressure,  and  he  must  feel  that  he  has  behind  him 
the  support  of  a  large  body  of  sensible  American  opinion 
and  the  great  mass  of  his  own  party.  The  way  he  is 
inclining  may  be  inferred  from  the  resignation  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  whose  advice  to  the  President 
to  assume  a  more  active  role  in  Mexican  affairs  has 
clearly  been  rejected.  But  we  cannot  see  that  any 
definite  step  in  the  direction  of  recognising  the  existing 
regime  has  been  taken.  All  that  President  Wilson  has 
done  is  to  follow  the  highly  non-committal  line  of  send- 
ing a  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Lind,  to  report  and  10 
negotiate  with  General  Huerta  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  retire  from  the  Presidency,  and  then  to  induce  all 
actions  to  suspend  operations  pending  the  election  of 
1  new  executive.  This  is  not  a  very  strong  policy  and 
s  evidently  only  intended  to  mark  time  ;  nor  does  the 
;hoice  of  Mr.  Lind  seem  a  happy  one.  He  knows 
lothing  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  the 
xxintry  to  which  he  is  unofficially  accredited.  The 
Jnited  States  Senate  threatens  to  take  a  not  unrea- 
sonable objection  to  the  sending  of  such  "unofficial" 
:nvoys  by  the  President  as  unconstitutional ;  and  Gen. 
-luerta  says  he  will  not  receive  Mr.  Lind  until  he  pro- 
luces  full  credentials.  President  Wilson's  instinct  is 
vidently  right ;  he  will  avoid  if  he  possibly  can  all 
teps  which  may  implicate  his  Government  in  Mexican 
iffairs,  but  he  has  not  apparently  enough  strength  of 
vill  to  take  the  only  step  that  will  give  Mexico  a  real 
:hance,  which  is  to  recognise  the  de  facto  regime, 
"his  implies  the  recognition  of  the  younger  Diaz,  which 
nay  also  imply  the  condonation  of  the  murder  of 
fladero.  But  such  violence  marks  most  revolutions, 
nd  certainly  all  in  Spanish  America. 

Still  the  general  tendency  of  the  existing  regime  in 
he  United  States  is  evidently  in  the  opposite  direction 
0  that  of  Republican  Presidents  of  recent  years,  and 
5  in  the  direction  of  non-interference  with  the  indepen- 
ence  of  the  Spanish-American  States.  So  far  as  this 
>  so  it  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  our  own 
rovernment,  which  on  its  side  should  have  a  much 
learer  policy  than  it  has  had  for  dealing  with  Spanish- 
imerican  affairs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
normous  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  British 
itizens  are  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  and  good 
overnment  of  Spanish  America.  The  policy  of  the 
fnited  States  is  intensely  disliked  and  widely  suspected 
iroughout  that  area.  The  brutal  language  and  "  big- 
:ick  "  talk  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  school  has 
een  intensely  resented  by  the  whole  country,  and 
aturally  enough  a  return  to  this  attitude  on  the  part 
F  the  big  neighbour  is  anticipated  after  any  change  of 
United  States  administration.  It  would  be  well  if 
panish  America  could  feel  sure  that  she  had  in  our 


Government  not  only  a  trusted  adviser  but  a  determined 
friend  to  the  extent  ot  resisting  by  diplomatic  or  other 
means  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  interfere  with  their  independence.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  past  we  have  done  little  enough  to  reassure  Spanish- 
American  sentiment,  but  the  incidents  surrounding  the 
Panama  Canal  question  have  given  us  the  opportunity 
of  taking  a  new  survey  of  our  position  and  forming  a 
more  correct  judgment  than  before  as  to  our  proper 
policy  in  the  New  World. 


INDIAN  STOCKTAKING. 
'  I " R U K  to  the  end  the  outgoing  Finance  Minister  of 
■*■      India  wound  up  his  last  year  of  office  with  another 
thumping  surplus.    As  an  augury  it  is  propitious,  for 
the  Budget  was  this  year  for  the  first  time  produced  at 
the  new  capital.    The  figures    present   a   picture  of 
abounding   prosperity   and    no   doubt   encourage  the 
optimism  which  marked  Mr.  Montagu's  statement  in 
Parliament   on  Thursday.     Instead   of  the  estimated 
balance  of  under  a  million  and  a  half,  the  past  year 
ended  seven  and  two-thirds  millions  to  the  good,  and 
by  a  different  method  of  statement  this  figure  might 
have  been  eight  and  one-third  millions  or  more.  The 
excess  was  unkindly  described  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper 
as  the  result  of  a  huge  miscalculation.       This  was 
scarcely  fair  to  Sir  F.  Wilson.    His  balance  was  gained 
once  again  by  the  familiar  device  of  under-estimating 
the     revenue    and    over-stating     the  expenditure. 
Officially  this  is  described  as  the  exercise  of  necessary 
and  proper  caution,  and  in  the  matter  of  revenue  it  is 
easily  justified.    The  estimate  for  expenditure  would 
have  proved  reasonably  close,  but  for  certain  artificial 
adjustments.    Consistent,    if    extreme,    caution  has 
characterised  Sir  F.  Wilson's  whole  administration. 
It  was  necessary  and  expedient.    When  he  assumed 
office     bad   seasons,   bad    trade,    and  unfavourable 
exchange,  combined  with  reckless  remissions  of  taxa- 
tion by  his  predecessors,  had  left  the  Treasury  in  a 
critical  condition.    The  tide  indeed  turned  on  his  arrival 
and  he  was  spared  the  necessity  of  fresh  taxation.  He 
took  the  lesson  to  heart  and  shaped  his  policy  to  build 
up  a  full  Treasury  and  an  adequate  Reserve.  Fortune 
aided  him  by  unforeseen  additions  to  the  Opium  and 
Railway  receipts,  a  succession  of  good  seasons,  and 
the  beneficial  exchange  which  follows  a  large  increase 
of  exports.    To  luck  was  added  judgment.    It  stands 
to  his  credit  that  he  withstood  that  supreme  temptation 
of  a  Finance  Minister — the  remission  of  taxes.  His 
concern  was  rather  with  the  steady  growth  of  expendi- 
ture which  the  new   administrative    conditions  have 
brought  about.    It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  recent 
policy  to  conciliate  Indian  opinion  and  to  associate  a 
certain  class  of  the  people  more  largely  with  the  Govern- 
ment inevitably   makes   it  more  costly.    These  ten- 
dencies are  far  from  exhausted.    So,  like  a  careful 
guardian  of  the  public  purse,  Sir  F.  Wilson  held  fast 
to  what  he  had.    He  further  entrenched  himself  against 
the  pressure  of  provincial  demands  and  of  non-official 
members  by  permanent  arrangements  with  local  govern- 
ments and  bought  off  the  importunate  by  non-recurring 
doles.    As  the  result  he  has  left  a  Treasury,  threatened 
it  is  true  by  causes  not  of  his  making,  but  still  an 
overflowing  one.    In  one  respect  this  excessive  caution 
has  led  him  astray.    It  has  retarded  the  active  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  system  on  which  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  depend.    This  retrograde 
policy  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  borrowed 
capital  to  be  employed  would  or  might  yield  only  a 
very  small  percentage  above  the  interest  charge.  This 
is  called  "a  business  proposition".    It  approaches  a 
vast  administrative  question  in  the  spirit  of  a  book- 
keeper, not  a  statesman.      Such  reasoning  takes  no 
account  of  the  incalculable  advantages  to  the  State  and 
the  people  in  the  development  of  their  resources  and 
the  inevitable  expansion  of  a  great  source  of  revenue, 
which  must  be  the  envy  of  other  countries.      In  the 
year  just  ended  the  Indian  Railways   yielded   to  the 
Treasury  a  net  profit  of  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling, 
besides  about  a  million  more  appropriated  for  redemp- 
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tion  of  capital  charges.  In  this  ever-growing  asset 
India  has  happily  found  a  substitute  for  her  lost  opium 
revenue.  II  public  funds  must  be  withheld  why  not 
at  least  reopen  the  held  to  private  enterprise,  which 
has  already  constructed  nearly  all  the  great  lines  that 
have  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  State?  For  tin 
present  it  seems  that  India  must  be  content  to  add  small 
fractions  to  her  34,000  miles  of  rail.  The  United 
States  have  provided  235,000  for  less  than  one-third 
of  the  Indian  population.  While  opium  has  yielded  in 
the  past  year  over  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  it 
seems  for  the  moment  the  swan  song  of  this  great 
revenue  which  has  helped  the  India  Treasury  through 
many  a  bad  year.  It  expires  in  a  blaze  of  unbudgeted 
excess — a  useful  million  and  a  half  above  the  esti- 
mates. The  year  now  current  sees  its  practical  extinc- 
tion. By  some  obscure  process  the  net  result  is  re- 
duced to  the  negligible  figure  of  ^.306,000.  It  would, 
however,  be  rash  to  conclude  that  this  is  the  end. 
Whatever  China  may  or  may  not  do,  as  long  as  the 
world  at  large  demands  and  requires  opium  and  the 
Native  States  of  India  choose  to  produce  it  this  very 
profitable  business  is  not  likely  to  be  extinguished. 

The  debate,  as  usual,  travelled  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  accounts.  There  was  certainly  no  lack  of  material. 
Last  year  was  a  busy  one  in  India.  Sedition  was  still 
rife,  though  its  manifestations  were  more  localised.  The 
attempt  on  the  Viceroy's  life  at  Delhi  and  the  organised 
political  crimes  in  Eastern  Bengal  are  probably  very 
closely  connected,  and  are  the  outcome  of  administra- 
tive weakness.  In  train  of  the  Coronation  "boons" 
the  reconstituted  Province  was  placed  under  a  Governor, 
appointed  in  the  usual  course  of  political  patronage, 
with  a  Council,  partly  Indian.  He  replaced  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  long  Indian  experience.  Then 
the  control  of  the  village  police  was  removed  from  the 
district  staff  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  village 
councils.  The  action  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court, 
severely  condemned  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  still  further  weakened  the  authority  of 
the  District  Officer.  In  addition  to  other  tribulations, 
India  has  been  subjected  to  the  inquisition  of  two  Com- 
missions. That  appointed  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  the  public  services  has  conducted  its  inquiries 
in  India  through  the  winter  in  a  manner  which  has 
excited  a  series  of  unseemly  and  mischievous  wrangles 
over  the  claims  of  different  classes  and  nationalities  on 
appointments  in  the  various  services.  The  one  con- 
sideration of  real  importance  was  the  effect  of  any 
changes  on  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  and  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  So  far  it  has  been 
kept  obscurely  in  the  background.  Even  now  the  Com- 
mission, sitting  in  London,  seem  more  concerned  in  the 
interests  of  the  schools  and  colleges  from  which  candi- 
dates are  drawn  than  in  the  consequences  to  the  country 
they  are  to  serve — a  fact  which  Mr.  Montagu  seems 
dimly  to  recognise.  The  one  thing  that  emerges 
clearly  is  that  Indian  service  has  lost  its  attrac- 
tions and  no  longer  commands  the  best  men.  If 
the  Commission  can  devise  anything  to  remedy  this 
evil  everything  else  can  be  forgiven.  It  is  on  the  quality 
of  her  English  officials  that  the  future — as  the  past — 
of  the  British  administration  must  rest.  The  one  other 
thing  then  needful  will  be  to  leave  her  free  from  the 
constant  and  disturbing  interferences  from  home  which 
have  seriously  impeded  peaceful  progress. 

The  Finance  Commission  is  on  firmer  and  safer 
ground,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  qualified  experts.  One 
of  its  tasks  must  be  to  reconsider  the  financial  system 
of  the  India  Office.  It  has  been  consistently  successful 
in  the  past — often  in  adverse  circumstances.  But  the 
business  has  become  more  complicated  in  the  modern 
conditions  of  currency  and  commerce,  and  appears  now 
to  require  a  more  specialised  machinery  and  a  closer 
louch  with  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  in 
which  Indian  finance  figures  more  largely  than  before. 
Hence  the  proposal  for  a  State  Bank  has  been  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
In  India,  Government  has  controlled  its  financial 
system  with  distinguished  success,  and  may  well  be 
lefl  to  deal  with  the  problems  which  still  confront  it. 


'The  immense  and  continued  import  of  gold  in  recent 
years  brings  it  in  touch  if  not  in  conflict  with  interests 
<>l  world-wide  importance.  Here  the  labour  and  support 
of  the  Commission  may  prove  of  extreme  advantage. 


LADY  CARLISLE'S  GIFT. 

'  I  ""HE  spirit  in  which  Lady  Carlisle  has  parted  w  ith 
L  some  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  Castle  Howard 
Collection  is  not  loo  common  in  England.  She  felt 
thai  she  had  pictures  fine  enough  to  be  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Apparently  she  invited  leisured  selection  on 
the  part  of  the  Trustees  in  order  that  as  far  as  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  those  responsible  would  secure  it,  a 
wise  and  useful  choice  should  be  made.  'There  was  no 
question  of  advantageous  terms,  those  "generous" 
terms  we  sometimes  hear  about,  no  mention  of  Lloyd 
George,  no  sighing  over  death  duties,  land  taxes  and 
other  "  stern  necessities  "  such  as  usually  accompanies 
profitable  deals  in  pictures.  With  simple  dignity,  as  I 
if  no  feverish  market  existed,  Lady  Carlisle  gladly 
speeds  her  pictures  towards  their  "  rightful  borne  ". 
This  is  a  fine  attitude.  We  are  not  likely  to  ignore 
the  strain  of  present  conditions  upon  great  landowners, 
and  of  course  the  circumstances  of  the  various 
families,  whose  pictures  have  been  or  will  be  a  matter 
of  urgent  concern  to  the  nation,  vary.  One  family  can, 
while  another  cannot,  afford  to  make  the  nation  a  pre- 
sent of  very  valuable  pictures.  But  it  still  may  be  that 
those  who  can  do  not.  Anyway  nothing  can  diminish 
from  the  dignity  of  Lady  Carlisle's  generosity.  It 
might  be  said  that  her  husband's  long  association  with 
the  National  Gallery  as  a  Trustee  imports,  if  not 
exactly  a  suggestion  of  obligation,  at  least  a  natural- 
ness  into  the  situation.  But  experience,  we  would 
point  out,  refutes  this  view. 

Lady  Carlisle's  Gift  is  curiously  varied  in  interest.  ; 
A  most  beautiful  example  (not  apparently  from  the  . 
Castle  Howard  Collection),  of  Barnaba  da  Modena,  that 
rare  Italian  Primitive,  and  a  delightful  "  Charity"  by 
Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder,  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
precious  to  the  National  Gallery.  Probably  no  finer 
work  by  the  former  could  be  found  to-day,  and  Cranach, 
like  most  German  painters,  is  inadequately  repre- 
sented  in  the  Gallery.  The  Rubens  landscape  though 
not  of  the  calibre  of  the  magnificent  "  Autumn  "  nor 
of  the  "  Sunset  "  (which  were  given  and  bequeathed 
in  1826  and  1838,  by  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Lord 
Farnborough),  is  worthy  of  their  company.  Compared 
with  the  rest  of  his  output  Rubens'  landscapes  are 
few,  and  the  Wallace  Collection  and  National  Gallery 
represent  them  splendidly.  When  our  Gallery  shall 
have  acquired,  if  ever  it  can,  an  example  of  Rubens' 
finest  portraiture,  it  will  be  able  to  close  its  account 
with  him. 

The  remaining  four  pictures  of  this  Gift  are  on  a 
lower  plane.  But  the  del  Mazo  from  its  signature  no 
less  than  from  its  artistic  merit  is  important  :  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  Velazquez'  son-in-law  and 
follower  that  it  is  practically  valuable  to  get  definite 
evidence  as  to  his  actual  performance.  Annibale 
Carracci's  "The  Three  Maries  lamenting  over  the 
dead  Christ  "  came  out  of  the  Orleans  Collection  a 
record-maker.  No  picture,  we  believe,  cost  more  at 
the  sale  of  that  wonderful  Gallery  in  1792-3.  We  have 
but  to  read  Buchanan  to  estimate  the  rank  formerly 
given  to  this  work,  which  seemed  to  express  the 
grandest  emotions  of  grief  and  pity.  "  The  Three 
Maries  "  became  the  famous  picture  at  Castle  Howard, 
even  as  "  The  Mill  "  (which  fetched  about  a  tenth 
part  of  the  Carracci's  price)  became  the  incomparable 
thing  at  Bowood.  To  Gainsborough's  large  "  rub  in  " 
of  a  full-length  portrait  interest  attaches  on  technical 
grounds.  A  complete  view  of  a  painter  is  not  possible 
unless  one  gets  as  it  were  behind  the  scenes  and  dis- 
covers not  only  the  carpentry  of  his  effect  but  also 
the  nature  of  his  first  spontaneous  impression.  Lastly 
we  find  in  this  varied  group  a  portrait  of  Descartes 
bv  Mignard  presumably  selected  for  iconographic 
reasons. 
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With  this  exception  the  Trustees'  choice  is  justified 
by  the  intrinsic  qualities  or  special  interest  of  the 
selected  pictures.  From  Lady  Carlisle's  letter,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Times  ",  it  appears,  as  we  have  said, 
that  she  allowed  the  National  Gallery  authorities  to 
pick  and  choose  in  advantageous  leisured  circum- 
stances. The  collective  judgment  and  taste  of  this  body 
presumably  made  the  wisest  selection ;  it  is  difficult 
though  to  imagine  why  Mignard's  portrait  was  picked. 
But  this  in  no  way  affects  the  large  generosity  of  the 
giver.  The  collective  laste  of  a  board  or  committee, 
as  is  now  generally  recognised,  very  rarely  has  as  good 
results  as  that  of  a  qualified  specialist.  This  point 
however  brings  us  to  the  whole  troubled  question  of 
National  Gallery  administration. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  most  satisfactory  feature  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
this  week  is  the  strength  of  Consols  and  other 
gilt-edged  securities.  This  is  attributable  mainly  to  the 
improvement  in  monetary  conditions.  Gold  operations 
at  the  Bank  of  England  have  all  been  on  the  favourable 
side,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  arrangements 
made  to  meet  autumn  demands  will  prove  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  abnormal  stringency.  The  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  at  Bucharest  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  premier  security.  At  any  rate  Paris  appears  to 
have  been  favourably  impressed,  and  the  City  generally 
takes  its  cue  from  the  Paris  Bourse  on  matters  of  inter- 
national policy.  But  any  dealers  who  have  been  await- 
ing a  "  peace  boom"  are  doomed  to  disappointment; 
in  fact  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  City  will  continue  to 
ignore  the  Balkans,  as  it  has  done  the  last  few  weeks  ; 
for  in  that  way  it  may  escape  a  few  more  shocks  before 
an  enduring  settlement  is  reached. 

Truth  to  tell,  business  is  still  extremely  quiet  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  though  the  tone  of  the  markets  is  very 
strong.  Xobody  wants  to  sell ;  the  supply  of  stock  is 
consequently  limited,  and  a  little  buying  suffices  to  put 
prices  up.  In  the  Home  Railway  department  Under- 
ground stocks  have  been  bought  by  professionals,  who 
do  not  care  to  be  "  short  "  when  summer  traffics  are 
likely  to  inspire  a  little  public  support.  The  Home  Rail- 
way recent  dividends  have  been  generally  in  accordance 
with  expectations,  but  have  created  no  enthusiasm.  The 
decision  of  the  North  British  directors,  however,  was 
very  disappointing.  The  Scottish  companies'  year  now 
commences  1  January  instead  of  1  February,  and  the 
alteration  has  made  a  reduction  of  about  ^100,000  in 
the  available  net  revenue  of  the  North  British  Company 
because  of  the  substitution  of  the  month  of  January  for 
the  holiday  month  of  July.  Moreover,  the  directors  con- 
sider it  undesirable  to  pay  an  interim  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  on  the  deferred  stock  ;  so 
although  they  might  at  least  have  repeated  the  distribu- 
tion at  the  rate  of  h  per  cent,  which  was  paid  for  the  first 
half  of  1912,  the  stockholders  must  wait  another  six 
months  for  their  money. 

In  regard  to  the  paucity  of  information  now  supplied 
to  stockholders  by  a  few  of  the  Home  Railway  com- 
panies under  the  new  system  of  accountancy,  it  is  being 
argued  that  the  directors  are  merely  coming  into  line 
with  the  railway  companies  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  ;  but  this  argument  overlooks  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  companies  issue  monthly  revenue 
statements.  All  that  the  stockholders  of  English  com- 
panies ask  is  a  rough  half-yearly  statement,  the  omis- 
sion whereof  is  a  deplorable  retrograde  step  in  the 
matter  of  financial  publicity. 

Canadian  Pacifies  remain  a  "sticky"  market,  and 
dealers  in  Grand  Trunks  have  been  awaiting  the  divi- 
dend announcement.  More  reassuring  reports  regard- 
ing the  crops  have  strengthened  the  New  York  market, 
which,  however,  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  professionals] 
who  do  not  appear  to  be  excessively  confident.  There 
is  a  lack  of  mutual  respect  between  the  leaders  of  Wall 
Street  finance  and  the  Administration  at  Washington 
which  discourages  free  dealings  in  Stock  Exchange 
securities.  ° 


The  Mexican  Railway's  net  earnings  for  the  last  half- 
year  show  an  increase  of  $118,200,  and  on  this  basis 
it  was  calculated  that  a  dividend  at  the  rati-  of  4.V  to 
4§  per  cent,  could  be  paid.  Later  calculations,  how- 
ever, reduced  the  estimate  to  something  nearer  4  per 
cent.,  and  an  early  improvement  in  prices  was  conse- 
quently lost.  National  of  Mexico  securities  fell  back 
on  the  passing  of  the  dividend  on  the  first  preferred 
shares  ;  but  there  has  been  some  demand  for  Mexico 
North-Western  bonds  in  anticipation  of  an  official  state- 
ment showing  an  improving  position.  Brazil  Common 
stock  also  had  a  sharp  rally  on  rumours  that  fresh  finan- 
cial interests  had  acquired  an  important  holding  in  the 
company,  but  the  recovery  has  not  been  wholly  main- 
tained. 

The  settlement  of  the  Rand  strike  prompted  bear 
covering,  which  gave  the  market  an  appearance  of 
strength,  but  has  not  encouraged  an  appreciable  amount 
of  public  support.  The  declaration  of  the  East  Rand 
dividend  of  2s.  6d.  per  share  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  lessened  anxiety.  Copper  shares  are  stronger,  Paris 
buying  having  particularly  benefited  the  Rio  Tinto 
market. 

A  welcome  recovery  has  been  registered  in  the  Rubber 
share  market  as  a  result  of  professional  bear  covering. 
The  better  tone  seems  to  be  based  on  expectation  of 
a  stronger  demand  for  the  commodity  in  America,  where 
stocks  are  said  to  have  run  low.  In  Oil  shares  the 
feature  has  been  sharp  fluctuations  in  Premier  Pipes. 
Market  opinion  still  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  10  per 
cent,  dividend  will  be  maintained  for  the  present  despite 
rumours  to  the  contrary  ;  but  when  any  considerable 
number  of  shares  is  offered  support  is  lacking.  Other 
Oil  shares  have  lapsed  into  idleness. 


INSURANCE. 

The  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society. 

TOURING  the  last  four  years  the  affairs  of  this 
Colonial  life  office  have  been  somewhat  freely 
discussed  in  insurance  circles,  owing  to  the  directors 
having,  in  1909,  decided  to  establish  an  industrial 
department.  This  step,  although  it  is  likely  in  the  long 
run  to  benefit  the  members,  has  so  far  produced 
nothing  but  trouble.  Advances,  at  interest,  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  ordinary  department,  and  the  fact 
provoked  criticism,  indirectly  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  a  flaw  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  which  had 
to  be  rectified  by  means  of  a  private  Bill.  This  Bill 
was  sanctioned  last  year,  but  while  it  was  under  the 
consideration  of  a  Select  Committee  questions  were 
raised  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Colonial  Mutual, 
and  in  November  last  Government  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
Thus  far  three  interim  reports  have  been  issued  by 
them,  but  on  28  May  last,  when  the  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Melbourne,  the  inquiry  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, and  its  result  is  still  more  or  less  in  abey- 
ance. 

What  has  happened  so  far  is,  however,  of  an  en- 
couraging nature.  In  their  First  Progress  Report  the 
Government  officials  practically  certified  that  the  assets 
had  been  correctly  stated  in  the  balance  sheet  dated 
31  December  191 1;  also  that  they  had  not  observed 
in  the  accounts  any  assets  or  advances  which  in  their 
opinion  were  of  a  speculative  nature,  nor  any  advances 
or  loans  to  directors.  In  their  subsequent  reports  other 
questions  are  discussed  at  considerable  length,  but 
nothing  really  definite  is  stated  either  way,  and  full 
enlightenment  will  not  be  obtained  until  the  final 
report  is  circulated. 

In  view  of  the  inquiry  which  is  now  proceeding  the 
current  accounts  of  the  society  possess  exceptional 
interest.  They  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  investi- 
gation has  not  seriously  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
business,  and,  secondly,  that  its  effect  has  been  pre- 
judicial, by  increasing  expenditure.  In  its  ordinary 
department  the  Colonial  Mutual  issued  last  year  13,644 
policies  for  sums  amounting  to  ^3,227,738,  whereas  for 
the  preceding  period  totals  of  14,538  and  ^3,093,798 
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were  reported.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  society, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  it  had  to  face,  was  able 
to  hold  its  own,  and  its  premium  income  notably  in- 
creased— the  renewal  premiums  from  £347,797  to 
»3^>S27»     am'     'he   new   premiums   received  from 

£105,01  2  to  ;£l  15,499. 

In  this  respect  the  year's  work  was  satisfactory  ;  a 
visible  increase  occurred  in  the  amount  assured  per 
policy,  and  a  slight  improvement  was  also  obtained  in 
the  average  rate  of  interest  earned,  as  the  assurance 
fund  yielded  £4  7s.  iod.  per  cent.,  against  £'4  7s.  8d. 
per  cent  in  191 1.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
sums  spent  showed  considerable  expansion,  only  a  part 
of  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  larger  volume 
of  business  transacted.  It  is  improbable,  therefore, 
that  the  usual  rate  of  profit  could  have  been  main- 
tained, and  this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  191 2  report  contains  no  actuarial  report,  nor  any 
allusion  to  the  declaration  of  a  bonus.  All  profits,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  appear  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
additional  mortality  claims,  increased  expenditure,  and 
the  necessity  which  arose  to  write  down  the  value  of 
the  properties  owned.  Last  year  a  sum  of  ,£32,155 
was  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  further  sums  will 
probably  be  required  during  the  next  few  years,  as  the 
£861,000  invested  in  freehold  and  leasehold  property 
at  present  yields  only  a  little  more  than  4  per  cent, 
per  annum,  indicating  a  too  liberal  valuation  in  the 
balance  sheet. 


THE  SILLY  SEASON. 
By  Filson  Young. 

VERY  year,  when  Parliament  rises;  when  the 
*—*  leaves  of  the  town  trees  begin  to  turn  brown  and 
dusty  ;  when  the  blinds  are  down  in  the  great  town 
houses  and  the  furniture  swathed  in  holland,  and  the 
caretakers'  cats  sun  themselves  in  fashionable  streets; 
when  great  business  houses  are  in  lhat  condition  of 
somnolence  known  as  "slack";  when  the  very 
churches  are  only  half  in  commission;  when  clubs 
migrate  and  theatres  are  empty,  and  the  great  chef 
of  the  fashionable  restaurants  gives  place  to  his 
assistant,  and  all  the  deans,  comedians,  officials,  actor- 
managers,  politicians,  peers  and  chorus  girls  whose 
doings  and  sayings  supply  the  world  in  serious  moments 
with  its  staple  food  for  thought  and  debate,  are  out  of 
town ;  when  the  serious  season  of  balls  and  dinner 
parties  and  amusements  comes  to  an  end,  then  the  silly 
season  begins. 

And  what  is  the  silly  season,  whose  topics  occupy 
the  newspapers  from  August  to  mid-September?  A 
scrutiny  of  our  great  journals  during  this  period  and 
a  comparison  of  their  contents  then  with  their  contents, 
say,  in  May  or  June,  does  not  by  any  means  explain 
the  title  ;  for  by  any  sane  estimate  these  contents  are 
no  whit  sillier  in  August  than  they  are  in  May ;  are 
less  silly,  in  fact.  But  they  are  less  official.  One  of 
the  developments  of  journalism  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  certainly  to  increase  the  importance  of 
officialism  in  England.  In  the  newspaper  offices  every 
public  man  is  catalogued  as  being  "  good  for  "  certain 
subjects.  There  are  a  few  privileged  people,  like  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  are  heard  on  every  subject,  and  who, 
if  they  utter  the  simplest  platitude,  will  hear  it  banging 
up  and  down  the  columns  of  the  Press  for  a  week  after- 
wards. But  as  a  general  rule  it  is  one  man  one  topic; 
and  when  these  topics  "  come  up  "  the  appropriate 
man  is  telegraphed  to  or  interviewed  for  an  opinion. 
Then  there  is  the  great  officialism  of  Parliament  which 
absorbs  so  much  of  the  ordinary  stuff  of  news  ;  there 
are  the  official  preachers  and  actors,  whose  doings  and 
sayings  form  part  of  the  daily  official  information 
ladled  out  to  the  public.  But  when  all  these  people  go 
away  from  London  and  cease  from  their  official  func- 
tions, the  newspapers  arc  thrown  back  on  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  for  their  news.  Quite  human  and  in- 
teresting facts  arc  recorded,  and  quite  important  ques- 
tions discussed,  for  which  no  space  could  be  afforded 
while  news  was  still  official.    In  to-day's  paper,  for 


example,  I  find  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  British 
Museum  watch  cat,  and  its  method  of  ejecting  dogs 
from  the  precincts  of  that  institution— a  piece  of  know- 
ledge which  I  could  probably  have  gained  only  in  the 
silly  season.  Instead  of  long  columns  about  charity 
balls  and  the  costumes  worn  thereat,  instead  of  ver- 
batim reports  of  endless  speeches  in  which  insincere 
men  speak  something  other  than  the  truth  at  great 
length,  one  has  reasonably  brief  reports  of  the  natural 
and  unofficial  doings  of  plain  people  all  over  the  world  ; 
that  is,  instead  of  accounts  of  dull  things,  one  reads 
accounts  of  interesting  things.  There  comes  a  sudden 
expansion  and  broadening  of  the  mind  of  the  newspaper 
which  cannot  but  be  refreshing  to  anyone  who  reads 
it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  designed 
— that  is,  to  give  the  news.  If  you  would  know  how 
a  people  are  really  living,  you  will  not  read  the  accounts 
of  their  Parliaments  and  the  movements  of  their  Courts, 
but  those  small  items  of  information  which  in  the 
Erench  papers  are  called  "  faits  divers  ",  and  are  in 
truth  facts,  various  and  far-gathered,  which  teach  you 
not  how  the  ten  thousand,  but  how  the  twenty  million 
are  living. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  the  silly  season  which 
is  more  commonly  recognised,  and  that  is  the  corre- 
spondence on  some  purely  humane  subject  to  which  the 
newspapers  open  their  columns  at  this  time.  In  the 
younger  days  of  our  era  it  was  things  like  the  sea 
serpent  which  occupied  the  August  correspondence. 
But  we  have  got  a  little  further  than  that;  and  the 
subject  which  now  most  commonly  occupies  us  is  some 
form  or  other  of  the  great  woman  question;  whether 
women  are  selfish  or  not,  whether  they  are  better-look- 
ing than  they  used  to  be,  whether  they  make  as  good 
wives  as  they  used  to  make,  whether  marriage  is  a 
failure,  and  if  so  why?  These  and  kindred  topics  arc- 
now  the  common  material  of  the  silly  season.  Well, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  all  of  them  are  of  perennial 
interest,  and  some  of  them  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
human  race.  I  do  not  profess  to  read  these  discussions, 
but  an  occasional  glance  at  them  seldom  fails  to  reveal 
some  interesting  point  of  view,  or  some  expression  of 
quiet  commonsense  that  in  the  absence  of  other  things, 
deemed  moire  important,  has  managed  to  get  itself 
uttered.  One  can  only  compare  London  newspapers 
with  London  streets  at  this  time  of  year.  In  many  of 
them,  ordinarily  filled  with  chaotic  movement  and 
haunted  by  endless  clamour,  there  is  at  this  time  some- 
thing approaching  peace  and  silence.  You  can  walk 
in  a  leisurely  way  and  hear  yourself  think.  And  in  the 
newspapers' there  is  also  a  kind  of  peace  and  silence 
from  the  more  blatant  and  strident  voices;  in  the 
absence  of  which  certain  still  small  voices,  which  have 
a  value  and  importance  of  their  own,  become  audible 
for  the  first  time.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  hear  them,  so 
great  is  the  overwhelming  noise  ;  and  it  is  worth  while 
staying  behind  for  a  little  when  that  has  passed,  if 
only  to  be  reminded  of  the  quiet  diapason  of  existence 
which  is  always  sounding  for  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear  it. 

THE  LETTERS. 
Scene  One. 

[Journalist  on  the  "  Daily  Trumpet  ",  having  glanced 

through  the  letters,  'phones  to  his  friend  on  the 

"  Daily  Drum  ".] 
"  Q  UPPOSE  it's  a  good  thing  to  work  these  letters 

^-J  seriously?" 

"  We're  going  to." 

"And  sympathetically?  Revelations  laying  bare  the 
deepest  secrecies  of  the  human  heart?  Lofty  and  noble 
character?  True  womanhood?  " 

"  I  think  that's  the  line." 

"Right.    Thanks.   So  long." 

He  sets  to  work  : 

"  In  the  annals  of  literary  autobiography  there  have— 
we  say  it  in  all  sincerity  and  with  unfeigned  conviction 
— rarely  been  passages  so  poignantly  revealing  of  the 
dignity  and  true  pathos  of  the  human  spirit  as  those 
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we  find  in  these  letters,  so  lately  and  so  startlingly 
given  to  the  world.  That  phrase  '  I  would  give  any- 
thing to  see  you  and  feel  that  I  shall  do  soon  '  lays 
bare  the  very  heart  of  life,  and  in  its  purity  pierces 
home  with  a  thrill  to  every  reader's  consciousness. 
Those  who  worshipped  the  writer  of  these  letters  before 
— and  who  did  not? — will  now  justly  set  her  on  a  still 
higher  pinnacle.  .  .  .  The  table  mentioned  in  the  third 
letter  is  undoubtedly  that  of  plain  deal,  unhappily  lost, 
on  which  the  author  wrote  the  majority  of  her  immortal 
works.  ...  If  ever  there  was  the  shadow  of  a  stain 
that  shadow  has  been  triumphantly  removed,  and  the 
noble  innocence  of  the  '  greatly  suffering  '  woman  is  now 
for  ever  established.  The  world  is  the  richer  by  these 
documents  and  for  the  cherishing  in  undying  memory 
of  one  whom  we  delight  to  honour." 

Scene  Two. 

[Sir  Septimus  Cobbleham  is  in  his  suburban  garden 
with  his  wife  when  he  is  made  aware  of  the  revela- 
tions. Sir  S.  C.  was  knighted  after  his  last  treatise 
on  the  author  in  question,  a  work  extracting  all 
references  in  the  author's  novels  to  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  minerals,  and  tabulating  them  with  ex- 
haustive comments.  Sir  Septimus  has  compiled 
twenty-one  works,  of  five  thousand  printed  pages  and 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  words,  on  the  authoress  of 
the  letters,  and  on  matters  connected  with  her.  He 
is,  therefore,  the  recognised  authority  on  the  subject 
and  is  bound  to  write  a  letter  to  the  "Times",  if 
only  one  of  a  few  words,  on  this  startling  discovery.] 

Putting  down  his  cigar,  he  says  to  his  wife,  "  Must 
be  done.  Great  nuisance  having  to  keep  up  one's 
position,  but  of  course  the  opportunity  can't  be 
missed  ".  Wife  gives  him  his  fountain  pen,  and  he 
writes  : 

"These  letters  justify  the  conclusion  I  came  to  four 
years  ago,  after  considerable  research  and  consultation 
with  my  friend  Peter  Pettigrew,  Esq.  D.Litt.,  that  the 
comma  inserted  after  the  word  "  poodle  "  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  celebrated  '  Diary  of  My  Imaginary  Life  ' 
should  be  omitted.  If  for  this  reason  alone,  the  pub- 
lication of  these  letters  is  of  priceless  value  to  all  workers 
in  the  field  of  literature,  and  those  of  us  who  before 
set  their  author  high  above  the  remainder  of  the  world 
now  see  that  she  was  high  as  the  heavens  them- 
selves, in  character  as  in  genius.  The  pity  only  is 
that  publication  has  been  so  long  delayed ;  it  is  amazing 
that  the  original  recipient  of  these  missives  should  have 
indifferently  tied  them  up  in  pink  ribbon,  flung  them 
nonchalantly  into  a  drawer,  and  kept  them  carelessly, 
if  not  contumeliously,  for  fifty  years.  They  even  bear 
the  marks  of  commonplace  comments  on  the  margin  ; 
such  treatment  is  hard  indeed  to  understand." 

Scene  Three. 

[Editor  of  "Sporting  Dogs";  A  Plain  Man;  The 
Shade  of  the  Author.  ] 

Editor  of  "  Sporting  Dogs  "  :  Thank  heaven  she's 
not  in  our  line.  Needn't  mug  her  up.  Might  put  in 
a  par  somewhere  about  literary  lady  leaving  court 
without  a  stain  on  character.  Just  to  show  we're  on 
the  nail. 

Plain  Man  (after  dutifully  reading  the  letters  and  all 
the  learned  comments  thereon)  :  Well,  I  always  liked 
her  stories.  Now  I  learn  there  was  a  scandal  about 
her  and  that  the  scandal  was  groundless.  How  much 
further  on  does  that  get  me? 

Shade  of  the  Author  :  I  wonder  how  many  men  and 
women  are  to-day  writing  letters  like  these  of  mine 
and  if  anyone  would  give  twopence  for  them,  any  more 
than  they  would  have  given  me  for  mine ;  and  whether 
these  men  and  women  have  the  courage  to  go  on  and 
wait  until  fifty  years  after  their  death,  and  whether 
then  they'll  have  the  sense  to  laugh.  What  it  is  to  have 
admirers  !  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  more  laughed  at 
than  anything  on  earth  as  a  condition  of  afterwards 
receiving  more  adulation  than  anything  in  heaven  ! 

They've  worked  it  well.   In  rhyme  I  give  their  reason  : 
They  chose  their  time  and  filled  a  silly  season. 


TOUCHING    POPULAR  MUSIC. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

HTHE    programmes    of    the    Promenade  Concerts, 
*■     which  begin  a  week  to-day,  are  now  out,  and 
very  interesting  reading  they  make.    These  concerts 
must  be  reckoned  the  most  valuable  of  the  achievements 
of  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  Mr.  Newman.  The  fortnightly 
winter  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  are  neither  better 
nor    worse    than    those    of    the    London  Symphony 
Orchestra — perhaps,  on  the  whole,  if  an  odious  com- 
parison must  be  made,  it  is  not  altogether  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra.    As  one  of  my 
colleagues  mentioned  in  these  columns  some  time  ago, 
Sir  Henry  has  ended  by  turning  himself  into  a  model 
drill-master,  and  that  does  not  make  for  fine  orchestral 
playing.     But  for  the  Promenade  Concerts  he  seems 
to  take  less  pains  and  the  results  are  correspondingly 
better.    The  playing  is  better  (if  italics  may  be  par- 
doned) ;  and  a  point  to  notice  is  that  the  programmes 
are  better.    Naturally  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  Russian 
stuff  and  of  Wagner;  but  mixed  up  with  it  is  plenty 
of  sound,  serious,  old-fashioned,  conservative  stuff  and 
some  modern  music.    What  we  must  all  be  principally 
interested  in  is  the  quantity  of  modern  English  music. 
Whether  or  not  the  inclusion  of  this  means  anything 
I  cannot  say.    I  hope  it  means  that  we  are  beginning 
to    take    an    interest    in    our    own     music.  But 
audiences,  at  the  Queen's  Hall  and  elsewhere,  are  very 
slow  to  learn.      It  may  be  asked,  Why  should  they 
learn  ?    The  answer  is  that  the  higher  is  finer  than  the 
lower — that  is  all,  and  no  one  wants  to  argue  the  point 
with  anyone  who  disagrees.    Consider  the  Proms,  of 
old  days — the  season's  waltz,  the  burlesque  symphony, 
the  fashionable  ballad,  and  then  consider  Mr.  New- 
man's programmes  for  the  next  sixty  nights.  And 
there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered — or  rather  two 
other  things.     English  compositions  are  to  be  "  pre- 
sented "  (as  the  Americans  say),  and  the  presentation 
is  to  be  done  by  the  presentating  composers  in  the  role 
of  conductor.     Mr.  Cyril  Scott  is  a  composer  whose 
exploits  are  nearly  unknown  to  me  :  if  I  had  a  flying 
machine  or  could  be  everywhere  at  the  same  lime  I 
might  have  heard  more  of  them  ;  but  Mr.  Scott  is  one 
os  those  elusive  composers  whose  device  is  to  send 
tickets  after  the  concert  has  taken  place  ;  and  this  is 
hardly  fair,  and  is  certainly  a  little  tutile,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Scott  wants  to  gain  an  English  audience  for  his 
English  works.     He  is  the  loser — not  I  ;  and  since  I 
wish  my  readers  to  participate  in  the  pleasure  I  have 
experienced  on  various  occasions  (when  he  or  his  agent 
notified  me  in  time),  it  is  a  joy  to  me  to  notify  all  it 
may  concern  that  Mr.  Scott's  symphonic  poems  (de- 
testable term  !),  "  Twilight  of  the  Year  "  and  "  Para- 
dise   Birds  ",    will    be    given    on    the  twenty-sixth. 
Mr.  Percy  Grainger's  pieces  need  not  be  mentioned  by 
name.    They  are  all  the  same,  all  of  the  same  gay 
quality  ;  not  one  shows  a  trace  of  any  profound  feeling  ; 
but    they    all    exhilarate,    and   the   present-day  grey 
and  drab  world  of  our  musicians  would  be  the  poorer 
without  them.    Mr.  Grainger  has  been  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  enlivening  feature  of  a  dull  concert ;  and 
though  I  don't  believe  any  of  the  Proms,  will  this  year 
be  dull,  I  know  quite  well  they  will  be  the  brighter  for 
Mr.  Grainger's  presence.    For,  as  I  have  said,  not 
only  the  compositions  but  the  composers  are  to  be 
presented  :  that  is,  every  composer  will  look  after  his 
own  works.    So  we  shall  see  Mr.  Grainger  as  well  as 
hear  him,  and  I  don't  know  which  is  the  better  fun. 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  name  of  Mr.  Percy  Pitt,  a  man 
who  has  genuine  inventive  gifts,  one  who  ought  to  be 
in  the  front  rank  of  musicians,  and  would  be  there  had 
he  not  come  into  polluting  touch  with  Covent  Garden. 
And  there  are  others. 

I  have  mentioned  these  names  merely  as  examples 
of  what  is  going  on.  Mr.  Clutsam's  works,  Mr. 
Vaughan  Williams',  Mr.  Thomas  Dunhills',  Mr. 
Keyser's  "Timenah,"  and  some  other  things  seem  all 
of  the  same  kidney  ;  I  know  them  as  well  now,  never 
having  heard  them  at  all,  as  if  I  had  heard  them  a 
thousand  times.      The  titles  alone  are  sufficient  to 
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bewray  them.  "The  King's  Threshold",  "inspired 
by  W.  B.  Yeats'  poem  ",  is  all  very  well;  but  is  Mr. 
Williams  precisely  the  poet -musician  to  interpret  these 
Keltic  imaginings?  As  for  names  such  as  Keyser,  they 
are  not  so  emphatically  English  as  to  demand  any 
enthusiasm.  Some  of  Mr.  Newman's  English  novelties 
are  very  promising-  but  not  very  English. 

While  these  things  are  going  on  inside  the  hall,  out- 
side there  are  many    concerts   proceeding   which  are 
even  more  interesting  to  the  onlooker  or  hearer  than 
anything  to  be  heard  inside.     There  is  a  vulgar  form 
of  art  known  as  tin-  outside  band  to  be  heard  on  the 
Embankment  and  elsewhere,  and  this  particular  form 
of  art  has  been  much  derided  by   many   friends  of 
mine.     Taking  my  courage  in  both  hands,  I  attended 
one  of  these  entertainments.     I  attended  a  second,  a 
third,  or  fourth,  and  so  ad  infinitum.     My  collection  of 
programmes   is  unequalled   in  London.      So  I  have 
not  only  heard  the  playing  but  know  the  things  played. 
So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  I  can  only  say  that  in 
every  case  it  was  excellent.    On  the  Embankment,  in 
Brockwell  Park — a  lovely  park  at  Brixton  defiled  by 
filth — the  playing  was   as   good   as   anything   to  be 
heard  at  Sir  Henry  Wood's  concerts.     I  am  beginning 
to  wonder  who  know  most  about  music,   the  crowd 
in   Brockwell   Park   or  the  be-diamonded   crowd  at 
Covent  Garden.    On  the  whole  probably  the  people  in 
Brockwell  Park,  like  those  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  other 
parks,  would  refuse  the  weaker  Italian  stuff  and  demand 
the  Wagner  over  and  over  again.     The  resemblance 
between  the  average  programmes   and  those  of  the 
Proms,  is  a  little  remarkable.    I  have  not  yet  heard 
the  "  Liebestod  "  or  the  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries" 
attempted  ;  but  the  "  Tannhauser  "  overture  and  march 
are  played  every  day    somewhere    in    London,  and 
excerpts  from  "  Lohengrin  "  and  "  Rienzi  "  are  quite 
common.     I  once,  but  only  once,  heard  the  "  Dutch- 
man "  overture  done;  but  for  want  of  the  strong  tone 
the  thing  w  as  ineffective.    The  most  curious  feature  of 
these  open-air  concerts  is  the  atmosphere  of  domes- 
ticity.     They  remind  me  of  the  French  cafes  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  and  the  matinees  given  for  children 
in   the  Paris  music-halls.     Fond  parents  arrive  with 
their  children  and  sit  down  for  an  hour's  quiet  enjoy- 
ment, either  upon  the  free  seats  or  upon  those  for  which 
the  fee  demanded  is  one  penny,  including  a  programme. 
The  hoydenism  and  even  hooliganism  which  I  remember 
in  Hyde  Park  tw  enty  years  ago  are  entirely  absent  : 
papa  smokes  and  mamma  gives  the  youngest  child  an 
occasional  slap  (to  remind  it,  I  suppose,  who  it  is) ;  but 
there  are  no  other  interruptions.     In  the  music-halls 
of  Paris  all  mirthless  jokes  and  improper  allusions  are 
suspended  for  the  afternoon,  and  I  must  confess  that 
though  I  missed  these  essential  ingredients  of  a  French 
music-hall  performance  the  loss  seemed  to  me  a  gain. 
I  marvel  that  some  enterprising  Coliseum,  Hippodrome 
or   Palladium  manager  does   not  put  two   and  two 
together  and  act  upon  the  result.      That  is,  this  form 
of  entertainment  is  immensely  popular  in  France,  and 
the  other  form  of  entertainment — the  open-air  band — 
is  immensely  popular  in  England  in  the  summer ;  so 
why  should  not  a  combination  of  the  two  be  tried  on 
Saturday   afternoons    in   the   music-halls    during  the 
season  when  sitting  out  of  doors  is  not  to  be  thought 
of?    Of  course  the  prices  of  admission  would  have  to 
be  nominal,  but  the  expenses  would  not  be  heavy  and 
perhaps  our  generous  County  Council,  which  pays  for 
the  summer  bands,  would  come  to  the  rescue  for  the 
winter  entertainments.     We  who  breathe  maledictions 
on  the  picture-palace  might  remember  that  nothing 
in  their  place  is  provided  for  the  poorer  classes.  A 
clean,    healthy    entertainment   with   plenty    of  good 
popular  music  would  be  a  boon  to  thousands.  Wagner 
"  goes  "  immensely  with  the  open-air  audiences,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  thrust  Wagner  or  the  classics  ever- 
lastingly into  people's  ears.    There  is  a  huge  number 
of  good  light  pieces  that  an  intelligent  bandmaster  can 
draw  upon.     Anyhow,  there  is  my  suggestion.     I  don't 
suppose  it  will  be  taken,  for  of  all  men  who  love  to  get 
into  a  rut  and  stay  there  music-hall  directors  are  the 
worst.    If  they  had  their  way  we  should  still  have  the 


chairman  of  old  time  sitting  at  his  table  with  his 
hammer  and  pot  of  ale.  Competition  is  growing 
keener,  and  I  am  told  that  the  picture  shows  are  playing 
the  deuce.  Perhaps  some  daring  soul  will  arise,  take 
my  hint,  and  make  a  fortune.  In  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  may  he  remember  me. 


THE  PENSION. 

By  John  Halsham. 

j  F  Eliel  Awcock  had  been  told  ten  years  ago  that  he 
■  would  one  day  come  on  the  parish  he  would  have 
treated  the  prediction  as  a  bad  joke,  and  put  it  by  with 
the  melancholy  dignity  which  marked  most  of  his  deal- 
ings with  the  world.  To  him  at  sixty,  still  doing  a 
fuller  day's  work  than  half  the  younger  men,  settled  in 
all  the  fixity  of  long  employment  and  the  familiar  cottage 
and  allotment,  in  that  troublous  but  enduring  stale  of 
health  which  he  has  enjoyed  from  childhood,  vexed  with 
chronic  bile  and  frequent  bronchitis  and  a  disastrous 
invasion  of  corns,  the  possibility  of  "  taking  money  off 
the  parish  "  was  beyond  the  dreams  of  penury.  Fifty 
years  in  the  gardens,  with  hardly  a  day  missed  from 
work,  nor  a  week  without  the  steady  wages,  had  made 
the  taking  of  thought,  in  any  wider  view  than  from 
Saturday  to  Saturday,  a  most  improbable  exercise. 
When  the  eighteen  shillings  which  he  earned  as  second 
gardener  at  the  Hall  dropped  to  a  variable  ten  or  twelve 
for  day  jobs  at  the  rectory  and  one  or  two  other  houses 
in  the  village,  the  fall  was  not  severely  felt  :  his  children 
were  out  in  the  world,  and  he  was  actually  better  off 
so  than  when  there  were  eight  to  feed  and  clothe. 
Then,  at  seventy,  came  the  quick  failure  so  common  in 
the  case  of  lives  which  have  been  one  even  stretch  of 
hard  work.  In  the  busy  time  of  early  summer  the 
allotment  begins  to  seem  to  be  a  very  long  way  from  the 
street,  when  the  day's  task  at  other  people's  plots  is 
over,  and  when  after  tea  one  should  take  the  spud  or 
hoe  and  give  the  rest  of  daylight  to  one's  house-beans 
or  potatoes.  Then  a  day's  holiday  is  taken  from  the 
rectory  garden  ;  then,  by  the  doctor's  orders,  a  whole 
week's  rest,  a  fortnight,  a  vague  term  depending  on  a 
problematical  rebuilding  of  the  constitution.  The 
change  is  confusing  at  first,  but  it  is  clearly  the  course 
of  Nature  ;  his  inside  is  clean  wore  out,  like  his  father's 
was  at  seventy-nine.  He  is  fairly  well  content  to  sit 
at  home  among  the  treasures  of  a  life-time  perhaps 
never  before  properly  appraised,  the  little  sticks  of 
furniture,  the  china  on  the  mantelshelf,  fairings  of 
many  a  year,  the  mourning-cards,  the  German  prints 
of  Bible  scenes  with  the  text  in  three  languages.  He 
has  time  at  last  for  as  much  reading  as  his  eyes  will 
stand,  in  books  of  war,  travel  and  adventure  such  as 
were  always  his  favourites,  Mungo  Park,  and  Creasy's 
"Decisive  Battles",  and  the  "Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son ",  and  a  defective  copy  of  "  Eothen  "..  Gradually 
the  idea  takes  shape  that  he  has  done  his  last  day  in  the 
gardens.  It  was  not  without  a  pang  that  he  brought  his 
tools  home  from  the  rectory  shed,  where  they  had  hung 
for  thirty  years  ;  but  the  stoical  method  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  necessity  ;  and  the  furlough  would  be  endur- 
able, if  the  discharge  had  not  brought  with  it  an 
absolute  stop  to  the  means  of  livelihood. 

The  Saturday's  wages  were  the  sole  income.  One 
may  bring  up  respectably  and  launch  on  the  world  a 
family  of  six  on  earnings  averaging  fourteen  shillings 
a  week;  but  not  save  much  beyond  one's  funeral 
expenses  in  the  process.  Nothing  practicable  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  children  :  the  one  son  was  in 
Australia ;  the  daughters,  married  and  gone  away,  were 
struggling  with  families  of  their  own — all  but  one,  who 
had  married  a  well-to-do  publican,  and  was  even  less 
within  the  range  of  appeal  than  were  her  sisters.  At 
length,  after  much  talking  it  over,  with  heavy  misgiving 
and  an  incurable  sense  of  degradation,  Eliel  made  up  his 
mind  to  apply  for  that  gracious  boon  wherewith  the  far- 
seeing  beneficence  of  public  men  had  planned  to  soothe 
the  declining  years  of  more  or  less  deserving  toil.  There 
is  no  conjuring  for  him  in  the  title  of  the  dole.  "  They 
used  to  call  it  '  out-relief '  ",  he  says,  "  and  I  reckon  it 
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comes  out  of  the  same  pockets  now  they  calls  it  '  pen- 
sion ' ;  and  I  can't  see  why  they  was  agin  a  man  havin' 
the  relief,  and  down  on  ye  like  as  if  'twas  a  disgrace, 
and  all  for  makin'  ye  go  into  the  House ;  and  now 
they've  changed  their  minds,  and  ready  to  let  ye  have 
it  as  easy,  and  kind  o'thankin'  ye  for  takin'  it.  Father, 
he'd  a  little  bit  o'  money  put  by,  and  he'd  allays  say  to 
us  :  '  Never  you  come  on  the  parish,  whatever  you  do  !  ' 
and  I  guess  he'd  have  said  there  wasn't  no  difference 
'twixt  this  here  pension  and  the  parish-pay.  But  my 
mistus  is  middling  set  on  my  having  it ;  and  I  don't 
blame  her,  and  I  'spect  as  how  I  shall  have  to  get  the 
papers. " 

That  was  a  theoretical  appreciation,  before  the  process 
of  securing  the  boon  had  been  entered  on.  The  proof  of 
the  seventy  years  was  no  easy  business.  The  fact  of 
his  having  been  "  half-christened  ",  as  the  village  calls 
the  office  of  private  baptism,  made  the  entry  in  the 
registers  doubtful.  "  Ye  see  ",  Eliel  explains,  "  people 
didn't  reckon  to  take  near  so  much  trouble  then  about 
when  their  children  was  borned.  They'd  say  they  was 
borned  tan-flawin'  time,  or  oat-sowin'  time,  or  lime- 
fetchin'  time.  Unless  there  was  something  happened 
to  make  'em  remember,  like  my  wife's  brother,  as  was 
borned  the  day  twenty  people  was  killed  in  Clayton 
tunnel." 

Finally  the  evidence  of  a  scrawl  in  the  family  Bible 
is  allowed  ;  and  Eliel  goes  on  to  answer  the  string  of 
questions  in  the  official  form,  which  he  regards  with 
suspicious  hostility  as  a  set  of  obvious  traps  and  catches 
for  a  plain  man.  The  first  impression  which  the 
inquiries  might  make  on  a  less  simple  intelligence  than 
Eliel's  is  that  the  authorities  expect  the  average  appli- 
cant to  be  a  designing  rascal.  "  They  ast  me  ",  says 
Eliel,  "if  I'd  ever  undergone  penal  servitude;  and  I 
said  :  '  Ay  ;  fifty-seven  years  of  it,  come  Christmas  !  ' 
but  my  mistus  she  wouldn't  put  that  down.  '  Had  I 
got  anything  to  sell?  '  '  Ay  ',  I  says,  '  a  spade  and  a 
spud  as  I  shan't  want  no  more,  and  a  wheelbarra  up 
on  the  allotments,  with  the  bottom  out. '  Then  I  must 
get  three  people  to  speak  for  me.  I  reckon  they 
needn't  ha'  been  so  careful,  seein'  I've  been  here  forty- 
two  years,  ever  since  I  left  the  gardens  at  Bent's  Hill. 
I  never  got  into  no  trouble ;  but  they  treat  ye  as  if  ye 
was  a  theft  or  a  cadger.  And  after  all  it  don't  seem  to 
make  no  difference.  Look  at  Charley  Blaker,  that's 
been  a  rough  'un  all  along ;  never  did  any  work  as  he 
could  help,  allays  on  the  drink,  and  done  his  six  months 
for  stealing  corn  from  the  stables;  he'll  get  his  money 
just  as  soon  as  me,  and  sooner  too,  I  d'say.  That's 
not  what  I  calls  justice,  not  in  no  fashion." 

Somehow — let  politicians  assign  the  cause — the  last 
aspect  in  which  the  great  scheme  appears  to  Eliel  and 
his  likes  is  that  of  a  public-spirited  and  single-minded 
effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  labouring 
classes.  "They  called  it  a  free  gift,  and  why  can't 
they  give  it  ye  free,  then?  I  'spect  'tis  these  chaps  as 
has  to  pay  out  the  money  that  makes  all  the  trouble  ; 
'tis  their  game  to  put  ye  off  if  they  can,  'cause  they're 
paid  accordin'  to  what  they  save,  if  it  isn't  that  it  goes 
straight  into  their  own  pockets." 

It  would  seem  from  expressions  such  as  these  that  in 
the  view  of  the  recipients — that  particular  opinion  which 
among  all  the  noise  for  and  against  the  enactment  is 
never  heard — that  "  Government  "  has  managed  to  miss 
its  mark  by  a  fairly  wide  margin.  That  Power — 
vaguely  conceived  of  as  a  system  of  stupid  and  generally 
malevolent  interference  with  elementary  rights  and 
liberties — somehow  fails  to  "  represent  "  Eliel  and  his 
friends  :  there  is  a  break  in  the  line  of  communication 
between  those  who  make  the  laws  and  those  who  merely 
abide  them.  "  O'  course  we  know  they're  all  London 
gentlemen  ",  says  the  village,  "  and  taken  up  with  their 
business  and  that,  and  don't  know  naun  about  the  coun- 
try ;  but  if  they'd  thought  to  ask  one  or  two  as  knows, 
'twould  ha'  saved  a  deal  of  trouble  ;  but  there  'tis  !  " 

Eliel  Awcock's  opinion  of  Parliament-men  is  not 
wholly  academic.  Some  years  ago  he  actually  saw  and 
had  speech  with  a  prominent  ornament  of  the  House, 
one  of  the  "  strong  man  "  breed,  whose  ascent  and 
domination  seem  to  the  present  generation  to  be  quite 


inadequately  accounted  for  by  the  relics  left  of  him,  a 
few  depreciatory  club  stories  and  the  impossibly  heavy 
speeches  in  a  belated  "  Life  and  Letters  ".  If  the 
village  philosopher  argues  incurably  from  the  particular 
to  the  general,  he  is  only  following  the  almost  unbroken 
custom  of  his  race — a  habit  which  by  this  time  we 
might  perhaps  have  learned  to  take  into  account  in  our 
reckoning  of  suffrages  and  the  like  :  the  instance  itself 
was  in  this  case  undoubtedly  seen  whole  and  clear.  "  I 
was  swappin'  the  grass  and  the  brakes  in  the  middle 
ride  in  Hollgrove  Shaw  for  the  keeper  ",  says  Eliel, 
relating  his  encounter  with  the  great  man,  "  end  o'  July, 
just  after  Linvul  Fair,  and  an  old  gen'lman  come  along, 
and  ast  me  to  tell  him  how  to  get  out  o'  the  wood.  A 
stout  old  gen'lman  he  was,  in  a  tail-coat  and  one  of 
these  wide-awake  hats,  and  spectacles  ;  very  thick  in  the 
neck,  he  was,  and  awk'ard  on  his  feet,  and  he  kept 
twitchin'  one  eye  and  his  mouth  :  didn't  seem  he  could 
keep  still.  And  I  ast  him  where  he  wanted  to  get  to 
out  of  the  wood,  and  he  told  me  he  was  stayin'  with 
Sir  John  at  the  Hall,  and  he  was  to  meet  the  party  in 
the  shaw,  and  somehow  he'd  missed  them,  and  he 
couldn't  find  his  way  out  nohow ;  reg'lar  lost,  he  was, 
and  out  o'  temper  about  it,  and  a  bit  froughtened  too, 
I  reckoned.  I  told'm  to  go  down  the  ride,  till  he  came 
to  where  I'd  left  my  baggin'  hook  and  my  slip,  and  then 
acrost  the  dick,  and  mind  the  slub,  and  over  the  bar- 
way,  and  through  Little  Reddings  and  the  Alder  Legs, 
and  that'd  bring  him  to  the  Lythe,  where  they'd  been 
brishin'  the  hedge,  and  from  there  'twas  pretty  good 
travellin'  to  the  Hall.  He  made  out  he  couldn't  under- 
stand what  I  said,  and  I  told'm  twice  over,  as  plain  as 
plain,  but  he  only  shook  his  head,  and  held  up  his  hand, 
and  said  :  '  That'll  do,  that'll  do  !  '  and  goes  on  down  the 
ride.  Seem'd  he  never  learnt  to  lift  his  feet,  walking; 
and  he  came  up  against  roots  in  the  path  pretty  nearly 
every  step  he  took  ;  and  after  he  had  gone  round  the 
turn  I  heard'm  go  floush  through  something,  and  I 
'spect  he  found  the  slub,  if  he  never  found  the  barway. 
Seemed  he  couldn't  understand  what  I  said,  no  more'n 
if  I  was  a  foreigner ;  and  it  was  funny  I  could  tell  what 
he  said,  me  bein'  no  scholard,  but  him  that  was  a  great 
man,  and  had  to  do  with  all  this  edication,  couldn't 
understand  me.  And  seems  to  me  there's  a  lot  more 
that  they  never  get  hold  on,  what  we  can  see  easy 
enough  ;  and  that's  how  they  come  to  go  wrong  with 
this  Pension,  and  the  Insurance,  and  all  these  things 
they  puts  on  us.  Hear  'em  talk  at  election  time,  you'd 
think  they'd  got  us  into  Heaven,  pretty  nearly;  but  if 
we  could  get  the  old  times  back  again,  when  there  was 
work  for  anyone  as  liked  it,  and  anyone  could  keep 
a  pig,  and  farming  paid  a  man  to  do  it  proper,  not 
like  what  they  do  now,  all  weeds  as  they  call  a  vallow, 
and  sellin'  their  hay  off  by  September,  why,  we'd  do 
without  this  outdoor  relief,  for  that's  what  it  is,  and 
it  won't  alter  it  to  call  it  a  Pension — no,  not  if  it  was 
four  hundred  a  year." 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  DIVER. 
By  Edmund  Selous. 
II. 

THE  melancholy  cry  has  been  with  you  from  time 
to  time,  through  the  long,  damp,  mosquito- 
plagued  day,  and  "  once — but  once  " — you  have  seen 
the  bird.  But  it  is  alone  and  unmated.  Even  had  it 
stayed  there  would  be  no  interesting  activities  to  watch  ; 
but  it  dived  in  the  cold  waters — adding  a  chill  to  your 
chilliness — and  when  it  rose,  was  almost  indistinguish- 
able amidst  the  far-spreading  mistiness.  As  now  is  the 
time  of  incubation,  or  of  the  glad  family  exodus,  this 
must  be  some  outcast  from  the  season's  felicities,  "  one 
more  unfortunate  ",  some  poor,  lonely  bird,  a  suitor — 
for  no  female  would  be  left  so — whose  suit  has 
been  unprosperous.  But  no,  for  again  the  cry  comes — 
now  much  nearer— and  looking  out  once  more 
from  the  little,  wet,  discomfortable  tent,  pitched 
on  an  islet  of  the  great  lake,  so  near  the  shore 
that  it  seems  all  a  part  of  it,  there  is  now 
a  pair  of  these  birds — of  these  greatest  of  all  the 
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brants,  loons,  divers — "ten  times  greater  than 
the  others" — the  great  northern  one;  the  pair  un- 
doubtedly, for  there  is  only  one  that  haunts  and  breeds 
yearly  in  this  embayment  of  the  wide  expanse.  They 
are  approaching  the  island,  and  not  so  very  far  off. 
That  no  young  bird  is  with  them  causes  grief  only,  not 
wonder  ;  for  even  though  (as  now  recalled)  there  is  a 
nest  quite  near — empty,  but,  by  its  appearance,  not 
newly  built — yet  the  long  arm  of  a  certain  scientific 
society,  one  of  whose  principal  imagined  contributions 
to  science  is  the  ceaseless  destruction  of  those  verv 
materials  on  which  the  study  (and  with  it  the  society) 
o!  one  ol  her  most  fascinating  branches  is  based,  reaches 
unfortunately  yearly  to  these  seeming  lonely  spots. 
Somewhere,  indeed  (unless  burnt  or  broken  by  divine 
anger)  is  a  cabinet  wherein,  in  lieu  of  a  great  northern 
diver — child  of  this  very  pair — that,  but  for  such  ignoble 
philistinism,  skulking  behind  a  noble  name,  would  have 
been  floating  even  now  in  life  on  these  waters — and  just 
one  year  old — lies  an  empty  egg-shell — its  purchaser  a 
right  proud  man.  Therefore  il  is  with  much  more  sur- 
prise than  the  contrary  (as  it  at  first  seemed)  produced, 
that,  with  a  sudden  start  of  pleasure  which  throws  a 
radiance  over  the  mosquitoes,  the  weather,  the  comfort- 
less, unwatertight  tent,  everything,  you  see  there  is  a 
chick  after  all.  Either  it  must  have  been  pressed  close 
against  the  side,  or  upon  the  back  of  one  or  other  of 
the  parents,  and  of  this  last  there  has  been — not  for 
quite  the  first  time — some  appearance  indeed,  but, 
neither  now  nor  before,  certainly  ;  it  may  have  been  a 
foot  held  aloft,  and  as  a  loved  pair  of  red-throated  divers 
that  you  watched  once,  far  away,  in  an  isle  of  the  sea, 
have  never  thus  carried  their  young,  it  is  safer  to  adopt 
the  first  conjecture  as  the  true  explanation. 

The  birds  come  nearer  and  nearer,  the  young  one 
keeping  in  the  middle — guarded  as  it  were  on  eilher 
side — but  you  were  sitting,  most  unfortunately,  just 
outside  the  tent  when  the  cry  first  came  ;  and  divers, 
being  birds,  have  sharp  eyes.  Also,  as  they  continue  to 
advance,  an  increasing  bulge  of  the  shore  begins  to 
hide  them,  and  either  you  must  get  quickly  to  its  edge 
or  run  the  risk  of  losing  them  altogether — for  with  a 
dive  or  two  in  the  mists  they  will  be  gone.  A  strategic 
movement  therefore  is  hastily  begun,  but  the  rain  and 
mosquitoes  together  prevent  both  true  crawling  and 
any  hand  and  knee  approximation  to  it.  The  alterna- 
tive, since  standing  would  be  fatal,  is  to  walk  on  the 
knees,  keeping  your  umbrella — a  concealing  and  many- 
other-way-assisting  medium  which  should  be  carried 
where  possible  by  the  bird-life  student  (confound  not 
him,  reader,  with  the  slaughterous  "  ornithologist  " — 
vex  not  so  his  sad  soul  !) — just  over  you.  In  this  tor- 
turous, cold  and  wet  manner,  which  an  inner  fire  helps 
you  to  support,  you  gain,  at  last,  the  line  of  rocks  which 
makes  the  shore-belt  of  the  islet  :  the  birds  are  again 
before  you,  but  far  out  now  on  the  lake.  Still,  even 
though  the  gloom  of  a  sunless  day's  night  makes  it 
almost  now  night,  as  we  know  it,  you  can  watch  them 
for  some  time  through  the  glasses  and  note  how  dis- 
proportionately, almost  comically,  small  the  young  bird 
looks  as  he  swims  with  both  his  big. parents,  sometimes 
between  them,  at  some  distance  from  both,  sometimes 
by  the  side  of  either.  Then  rain,  mist  and  gloom  make 
even  things  close  all  shadowy,  and  there  is  the  great 
lake  alone.  "  Deep  into  that  darkness  peering  ",  you 
sit  upon  the  rocks  till  past  midnight,  and  from  far 
away,  by  shores  cloud-draped  and  hidden,  comes  the 
cry  again,  and  not  only  now  the  sad,  wailing  one — 
sad,  but,  like  sad  music,  more  longed  for — a  taking 
sadness — "more,  I  prethee,  more" — but,  following  it, 
the  strange-sounding,  weird,  elemental,  sprite-like 
laughter,  repeated  and  repeated,  every  time  more 
strangely  and  weirdly,  out  of  those  great  gloomy 
waters,  with  their  environment  of  dark,  sad  mountains, 
their  heads  hidden  now  in  clouds  that  seem  almost  as 
dense  and  as  massy  as  themselves.  Through  the  wide 
wetness — that  desolation  of  cloud,  mist  and  aqueous 
gloom  from  which  all  of  solid  seems  densified — it  comes, 
that  most  strange  cry,  that  laugh  that  elcmentals  might 
rejoice  with,  that  unhumanised,  human-mocking  mirth  : 
on  it  you  may  go  back  and  sleep — of  it  you  may  dream. 


This  weirdest  of  notes,  which,  by  the  marked  trill 
in  it,  inevitably  suggests  laughter,  even  though  con- 
trasting with  all  that  is  mirthful  and  cheery — perhaps 
the  more  for  that  reason — may  be  rendered,  with  some 
approach  to  verbal  suggestiveness,  as  "  hiilla-loo-1-00, 
hulla-loo-r-oo  "  (the  "  u  "  of  the  "  bulla  "  as  in  "  pull  ", 
the  "  i  "  short  as  in  "  in  "),  repeated  several  times, 
longer  or  shorter,  but  never  long-drawn-out,  and  some- 
times closely  followed,  as  now,  by  the  long,  lugubrious, 
almost  wailing  "  hoo-oooo-ce-00  ".    They  are  sounds 
in  marvellous  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  dark,  cheer- 
less waters  over  which  the  bird  swims,  and  the  plutonian 
shores  that  surround  them.    You  have  heard  them  in 
the  deeper  dreams  of  night,  in  the  early  morning  they 
begin  to  mingle  with  your  waking  ones,  until,  rousing 
yourself  and  getting  into  as  much  of  oilskin  as  you  have 
not  slept  in,  you  crawl,  with  glasses,  out  of  the  mos- 
quito-swarming, rain-dripping  tent  into  the  actual  rain 
and  wind,    both  welcomed — especially   the  latter — as 
keeping  the  mosquitoes  away.     Getting  to  the  rocks 
again,  you  have  soon  a  good,  though  distant,  view  of 
the  family — the  weather  being  now  clearer — and  note 
with  interest  that  both  the  parents  are  diving  about  the 
chick,  who  swims  steadily  on,  never  once  dipping  its 
head  even.    Time  and  lime  again  cither  one  or  the 
other  of  them  rises  quite  near  to  the  little  one,  some- 
times almost  under  it,  and,  swimming  close  up,  touches 
it  lightly  with  the  bill.    These  touches  seem  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  pretty,  affectionate  greetings,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  chick  is  being  fed  by  its  dams, 
though  at  such  a  distance  certainty  cannot  be  vouched 
for.    Owing  to  these  endearments,  there  is  sometimes 
a  pause  in  the  chick's  progress,  but  never  a  very  marked 
one,  and  all,  upon  the  whole,  keep  on  in  a  fairly  direct 
line,  making,  it  is  but  too  evident,  for  a  certain  bay 
where  the  shore  must  inevitably  hide  them  from  sight 
— and  so  it  does  :  such  are  the  sorrows  of  bird-watching. 
Some   little  time   afterwards,    however,    one  of  the 
parents  comes  swimming  out  alone,  making  straight 
for  your — or  more  properly  its  own — island,  where  for 
a  little  it  rides  at  anchor,  just  opposite  you  and  fairly 
close  in,  offering  you  a  magnificent  view  (promptly 
accepted)  through  the  glasses.    In  vain  now  you  look — 
as  you  have  before  from  every  distance — for  something 
in  the  coloration  of  this  species  that  can  fairly  be  said 
to  be  blending — "  obliterative  "  ;  neither  in  the  velvet 
black  neck,  with  its  pied  semi-necklet,  just  failing  to 
ring  it,  nor  in  the  saliently  speckled  back,  or  white 
breast  and  sides — all  vaunting,  "  giving  bold  advertise- 
ment " — is  there  anything  that  justifies  such  epithets? 
By  virtue  of  all  these  and  of  the  eye-arresting  curve  of 
the  neck  and  sharply-defined,  black,  stiletto-like  bill,  the 
great  northern  diver  is  a  bird  well  fitted  to  be  seen, 
and  not  at  all  specially  fitted  to  be  concealed.  Oblitera- 
tive !    But  in  relation  to  what  set  of  circumstances 
should  properties  of  such  a  kind  have  become  developed 
in  this  large,  strong  bird,  with  its  great  powers  of 
diving?    Before  the  advent  of  the  scientific  collector — 
"  Heaven's  last,  worst  gift  to  birds  " — it  seems  doubt- 
ful if  there  was  a  sufficient  case  for  this  strategy  on 
the  part  of  nature.    With  his  advent  an  obliterative 
process  did  indeed  begin,  and  is  now  in  full  operation — 
but  it  is  of  another  kind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GILT  AND  GINGERBREAD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Windlestone. 

Sir — In  a  recent  trial  for  burglary  I  noticed  that  the 
judge — and  a  good  judge  too — commented  thus  on  the 
proposed  removal  of  S.  George's  Hospital  : 

"  I  think  it  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  man  that 
S.  George's  Hospital  is  where  it  is". 

In  reply,  Dr.  Ewart  :  "  I  think  it  is  ". 

The  judge,  in  very  bad  English  :  "  I  wish  you  were 
going  to  continue  it  where  it  is.  I  don't  know  how 
people  are  going  to  do  without  it  ". 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Saturday  Review  on  26  July  I  com- 
mented on  this  disastrous  destruction  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view.  This  other  view  is  utilitarian  and  even 
more  emphatic.  But  alas  !  neither  can  be  of  any  use, 
for  "it  is  money  makes  the  mare  to  go  is  a  saying 
true  ". 

Thank  God  however  it  won't  pay.  Big  hotels,  I 
believe,  never  do— for  long  at  any  rate.  Too  many 
waiters,  too  many  napkins  for  bourgeois  mouthpieces 
and  others.  Too  much  music,  too  much  show.  Just 
to  think  on  the  other  hand  of  the  economy  that  might 
be  exercised  without  the  sacrifice  of  "  luxury  and  com- 
fort ",  but  with  the  addition  of  taste.  That  however 
would  never  suit  the  public  mind. 

I  was  in  Venice  last  winter — Venice  is  so  much  more 
beautiful  in  a  fog  than  in  sunshine,  and  as  I  wrote 
home,  "  Sickert,  Sargent,  Sunshine  and  the  Salute 
have  ruined  Venice  ".  The  Salute  always  seems  to  me 
like  the  Esterelles,  especially  made  for  young  ladies  to 
paint.  You  know  the  blue  and  pink  of  the  Esterelles 
under  such  circumstances,  and  the  eternal  sunshine 
settling  on  the  facade,  of  the  Salute.  The  Salute  is 
decadent  and  rococo.  Only  turn  and  look  at  the  lovely 
San  Giorgio,  or  the  still  more  beautiful  Redentore — 
Palladio  at  his  best — putting  your  back  against  that 
hideous  Custom  House.  But  I  will  tell  you  from  where 
the  Salute  is  beautiful — that  is  the  back  of  it  from  the 
Giudecca,  relieved  with  olives,  or  probably  ilex  and 
cypresses — lovely  it  is  all,  with  the  shipping  in  front, 
I  don't  mean  with  Clara  Montalba  sails,  but  without, 
with  the  bare  rigging  beautifully  drawn  and  set  in 
between.  I  wish  they  wTould  have  cypresses  every- 
where in  Venice,  but  they  tell  me  that  there  is  a  super- 
stition against  them.  All  superstitions  are  foolish,  and 
when  they  interfere  with  beauty  they  are  criminal.  We 
know  that  cypresses  would  "  do"  well,  as  witness  the 
cemetery  on  the  way  to  Murano.  How  well  they  would 
shoot  up  slick  into  the  sky,  and  how  quickly  they  would 
grow  !  Whilst  in  Venice  I  went  to  see  Danieli's  Hotel, 
thinking  to  find  the  remnants  of  taste  that  I  recollected 
years  ago.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  was  shown  over 
the  place  by  a  delighted  and  proudly  gilt  manager. 
I  found  the  gilt  and  gingerbread  to  suit,  I  was 
told,  the  modern  American  taste.  I  was  told  also 
that  you  must  keep  up  the  beau  ideal  of  Italian 
palatial  residence.  I  suppose  this  was  a  fait  accompli. 
There  was  not  a  chair  you  could  sit  in,  a  bed  you  could 
enter  or  a  stick  of  comfort.  But  instead  a  mass  of 
reflecting  looking-glasses  or  mirrors  to  duplicate  the 
horrors,  vulgarity  and  discord  everywhere.  And  this 
is  what  succeeds  like  success ;  and  the  price  of  the 
rooms  was  equal  to  the  gold  of  the  decorations. 

The  manager  was  quite  disgusted  with  my  remarks — 
but  I  am  not  American.  Well,  "  return  we  to  our 
story  ",  if  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions  it  is  cer- 
tainly roofed  with  lost  opportunities.  An  hotel  that 
would  be  comfortable  and  inoffensive  could  be,  but 
won't  be;  built  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Keep  to  sim- 
plicity, avoid  display.  Why  not  build  exactly  on  the 
lines  of  Apsley  House,  of  Stafford  House,  or  the 
garden  front  of  Buckingham  Palace?  By  the  way,  I 
am  sorry  to  believe  they  are  going  to  put  a  sort  of 
Louis  XIV.  quelque  chose  on  the  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  Low  be  it  spoken,  for  it  must  assuredly  be 
a  secret — or  a  joke. 

Inside  the  hotel  pray  avoid  decoration  ;  let  distemper, 
as  in  the  old  Italian  palaces,  be  the  aim  ;  and  dispense 
with  the  charms  of  palms  and  flowers  that  cost  a  lot, 
and  that  no  one  looks  at  so  long  as  there  are  beautiful 
women,  and  they  are  cheaper.  Then  there  is  brandy 
for  heroes  to  drink  and  big  cigars  to  stink  and  smoke. 

"  Sir  ",  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  let  us  take  a  walk  down 
Fleet  Street/'  How  delightful  it  must  have  been  then, 
when  people  for  instance  took  snuff  to  no  one's  annoy- 
ance instead  of  smoking  in  your  face,  which  some  of 
us  don't  like.  But  this  beside  the  question.  It  is  the 
terrible  destruction  of  beauty,  the  construction  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  vulgar  that  is  to  be  deplored  but 
will  never  be  arrested. 

The  New  Dominion  House  that  Lord  Grey  is  talking 
about  is  a  chance  for  us  now.    Why  not  something  as 


fine  as  S.  Paul's?  Never  mind  the  Dominion  part  of 
the  affair,  "  our  cousins  across  the  sea"  and  so  on; 
but  let  us  think  of  the  building.  The  chance  for  a 
definite  conclusion,  a  landmark  of  taste  to  posterity. 
Let  us  obliterate  if  we  can  the  reproach  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  horror  of  Harrod's  Stores, 
and  that  worst  of  all  disgusting  objects  the  Victoria 
Memorial.  Let  us  try  to  forget  Mount  Street. 
"  How  surely  he  who  mounts  you  swears  " — and  the 
innumerable  brick  and  bric-a-brac  streets  and  houses, 
of  red  marble,  of  terra-cotta  ornaments,  of  ramp,  of 
cheerfulness  and  the  decay  of  taste.  Oh  !  for  the 
Georgian  period  that  is  never  reproduced.  Shades  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  ghosts  of  Adam  and  of  Nash. 
Good-bye  to  the  dear  departed.  To  Hell  with  its  deplor- 
able successors.  But  as  usual  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done;  "  things  ",  like  brooks  that  gurgle  and  women 
that  obstruct,  must  take  their  course. 

There  is  not  possibility  of  influencing  anything.  For 
my  part  I  am  a  fatalist.  Good-day. 

William  Eden. 
P.S. — Since  writing  my  letter  of  26  July  I  have 
had  an  anonymous  communication  very  much  in  accord 
with  my  views.    I  wish  the  writer  would  declare  him- 
self.—W.  E.   

THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — I  see  people  are  again  agitating  for  a  Channel 
Tunnel — when  I  say  people  I  mean,  of  course,  news- 
paper editors,  financiers,  contractors,  engineers,  and 
other  birds  of  prey. 

The  cost,  I  see,  is  estimated  at  about  sixteen  millions, 
which  means,  of  course,  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions. 
No  estimate  ever  yet  came  within  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  expenditure  before  the  birds  of  prey  were  satis- 
fied. Of  this  sum  I  suppose  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent,  will  find  its  way  into  their  claws  and  beaks,  and 
this,  too,  in  a  time  of  such  financial  stress  as  the 
world  has  seldom  seen — a  financial  stress  largely  due  to 
similar  schemes — Panama  Canals,  "Dreadnoughts" 
"Titanics",  motor  industries,  aeroplanes,  and  soon — ■ 
not  one  of  which  has  produced  a  particle  of  wealth,  but 
has,  on  the  contrary,  preyed  on  the  natural  resources 
of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  hook-nosed  gentle- 
men and  engineers  who  might  have  put  their  talents 
to  a  better  use. 

What  is  this  tunnel  to  do  for  us? 

Firstly  it  is  to  cement  our  friendship  with  France  ! 
The  argument  seems  weak,  for  if  friendship  depends 
upon  ease  of  access  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
the  Balkan  States,  would  be  on  the  best  of  terms. 

Secondly  it  is  to  secure  our  foreign  food  supply  in 
case  of  war.  If  we  are  to  depend  on  a  foreign  food 
supply  it  would  be  equally  well  secured  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  half  the  amount  on  the  Navy ;  but  why  depend 
on  a  foreign  food  supply? 

Our  home  food  supply  could  be  increased  tenfold  if 
the  Government  would  only  devote  five  or  six  millions  to 
the  encouragement  of  home  agriculture,  but  then,  of 
course,  there  would  be  no  financial  deals  and  pickings 
for  Iky  Mo  and  Co.,  for  Lord  Cowdray  and  foreign 
bankers  ;  no  rise  in  Chathams  and  South-Eastern  shares, 
and  stockbrokers  and  jobbers  would  be  deprived  of 
one  more  chance  of  fleecing  the  poor  outside  public. 

After  all,  we  know — or  at  any  rate  the  financial  press 
will  vouch  for  it — that  all  real  wealth  is  created  on  the 
Stock  Exchanges  of  the  world,  and  only  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  paper  scrip  can  the  world's  prosperity  be 
measured. 

What  is  the  Channel  Tunnel  to  do  for  us? 

Tempt  a  lot  of  people  to  go  to  Paris,  who  had  better 
stop  at  home  and  keep  their  money  in  their  pockets 
to  spend  on  something  useful  instead  of  transferring  it 
to  the  pockets  of  railway  shareholders  ;  to  give  us  half 
an  hour  of  a  stuffy  hole  instead  of  an  hour  or  two  of 
sea  breezes  and  perhaps  a  little  not  unwholesome  sea- 
sickness ;  to  shorten  a  journey,  which  for  the  good  of 
our  own  country  most  of  us  had  better  not  make  at  all ; 
and  to  divert  a  large  amount  of  our  labour  from  pro- 
ductive to  unproductive  work. 
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It  scorns  thai  to-day  all  intellect  and  labour  is  applied 
to  getting  from  one  place  to  another  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  without 
any  thought  as  to  what  our  object  is  in  going  there. 

We  are  despatched  like  parcels  and  like  parcels  are 
sent  home  again,  and  when  we  get  back,  poorer  in 
purse  and  health,  most  of  us  regret  that  we  ever  went 
at  all. 

If  we  only  spent  half  the  money  we  lavish  in  getting 
away  from  a  place  on  making  our  own  little  corner  of 
the  earlh  worth  staying  in  and  living  in  for  ourselves 
and  our  neighbours,  I  think  we  should  find  life  better 
worth  living  and  our  country  better  worth  fighting  for 
and  dying  for  in  case  of  need. 

But  then,  of  course,  the  financier's  occupation  would 
be  gone,  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  that 

"  Blest  paper  credit,  last  and  best  supply 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  ". 

Yours  etc. 

S.  F. 


"  THE  AFTERMATH  IX  CHINA." 
To  the  Kditor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Royal  Societies  eiub  S.  James  Street  S.W. 

6  August  1913. 

Sir — There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  article  on 
"  The  Aftermath  in  China  "  in  your  issue  of  the 
2nd  instant.  Referring  to  Shanghai,  the  article  says  : 
"  The  Council  has  since  had  to  strengthen  its  own  posi- 
tion by  occupying  Chapei,  an  adjacent  suburb  of  the 
Chinese  city  which  has  always  been  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  now  be  per- 
manently incorporated  ". 

The  district  known  as  Chapei  has  no  geographical 
connexion  whatever  with  the  Chinese  city,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  both  the  French  and  foreign 
settlements.  Yours  faithfully 

Chas.  H.  Godfrey. 


INFANT  MORTALITY — AND  A  MINIMUM 
WAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — One  of  probably  many  thousands,  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  a  head  or  a  tail  in  the  confused  mass 
of  theories  as  to  "  the  land  and  the  people  ".  And, 
at  the  very  outset  of  search,  I  am  met  by  a  cruel 
difficulty — the  most  important  factor  of  all  seems  to 
be  ignored.  No  single  theorist  touches  on  the  question 
of  the  relation  which  necessarily  exists  between  the 
number  of  mouths  in  any  family  and  the  amount  of 
the  weekly  wages  required  for  subsistence.  Bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  the  more  successful  we  are  in  pre- 
venting infant  mortality,  the  greater  is  the  number  of 
mouths  in  any  family  requiring  food  for  sustenance. 

Consider  the  agricultural  labourer  :  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  we  may  take  the  man  as  the  one 
wage-earner  ;  certainly  children,  till  the  age  of  eight 
years,  may  be  treated  as  mere  consumers. 

Now  an  agricultural  labourer  and  his  wife  may,  at 
the  lowest,  be  assumed  to  require  10s.  a  week  for 
subsistence  allowance,  including  rent,  boots,  clothes, 
etc.  And  each  child  may,  roughly,  be  assumed  to 
require  3s.  a  week.  Then  let  us,  always  at  the  lowest, 
assume  the  minimum  wage  to  be  fixed  at  20s.  a  week, 
and  let  us  compare  the  ineffective  man  and  woman  who 
are  childless  with  the  man  and  woman  who  have  done 
their  duty  to  their  country  by  giving  it  eight  new 
inhabitants.  The  former  require  10s.  a  week  for  sub- 
sistence allowance ;  and  they  get  20s.  The  latter 
require  34s.  a  week  for  subsistence  allowance ;  they  get 
20s.  a  week. 

If  we  consider  any  question  of  the  minimum  wage 
and  infant  mortality — we  are  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  :  we  are  faced  by  a  contradiction  between 
what  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  what  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual.  It  is  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  nalion  that  families  should  be  as  large 
as  possible  :    it  is  for  the  personal  benefit  of  each 


family  that  it  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  Morally, 
I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Church  is  in  error  when 
preaching  the  godliness  of  full  quivers.  But  we  exist 
in  a  universe  of  £  s.  d.  Should  not,  therefore,  some 
national  attempt  be  made  to  reconcile  the  moral  and 
economic  responsibilities  of  husband  and  wife? 

Your  obedient  servant 

F.  C.  Constable. 

CARLYLE'S  BIRTHPLACE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  August  1913. 

Sir — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  anounce  that  in  response 
to  the  appeal  made  in  my  article  last  week  a  generous 
donor,  who  prefers  for  the  present  to  remain  anony- 
mous, has  come  forward  and  undertaken  the  whole  sum 
asked  for  in  my  article  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
the  Arched  House,  Ecclefechan.  I  need  not  say  how 
gratifying  such  a  prompt  and  generous  response  is  to 
me  personally. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  received  a  certain  number 
of  other  subscriptions,  which  will  now  not  be  needed 
for  this  particular  purchase.  But  the  Carlyle's  House 
Memorial  Trust  is  in  serious  need  of  an  endowment 
fund,  and  I  would  greatly  like  to  be  able  to  hand  any 
amount,  in  excess  of  the  actual  sum  required  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Arched  House,  which  my  appeal  may 
produce,  to  the  trustees  as  a  nucleus  of  an  endowment 
fund. 

May  I  ask,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  already 
sent  me  subscriptions  will  allow  me  to  hand  them  to  the 
Carlyle's  House  Memorial  Trust,  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  building?  In  the  absence 
of  any  objections  from  individual  subscribers  I  propose 
to  do  this.  I  am  yours  faithfully 

Filson  Young. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Revifw. 

67  Lexham  Gardens  W. 

5  August  1913. 
Sir — I  have  never  read  a  nobler  or  more  touching 
appeal  than  Mr.  Filson  Young's  article  entitled  "  A 
Hundred    Pounds  "    which    appeared    in    your  last 
number. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Carlyle's  birthplace  can  be 
secured  for  such  a  sum  and  set  apart  for  ages  to 
come  as  an  altar  or  sacred  place.  I  feel  sure  that 
many  would  wish  to  have  a  hand  in  such  a  work,  and 
surely  as  many  as  possible  should  be  allowed  to  help. 
I  hope  you  will  call  on  me  for  a  pound  or  two,  or  three 
pounds  as  you  may  think  fit.  There  are  too  few  of 
such  shrines  in  Great  Britain. 

Yours  faithfully 

Frank  Harris. 

[Mr.  Filson  Young's  news  is  very  welcome.  His 
appeal  could  hardly  fail ;  but  success  so  prompt  was 
not  to  be  looked  for.  We  trust  other  subscribers  will 
fall  in  with  Mr.  Young's  suggestion,  Mr.  Frank  Harris 
showing  the  way. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


TO  MY  BEST  FRIEND. 

T  LOVE  the  wet-lipped  wind  that  stirs  the  hedge, 

And  kisses  the  bent  flowers  that  drooped  for  rain, 
That  stirs  the  poppy  on  the  sun-burnt  ledge, 
And  like  a  swan  dies  singing,  without  pain. 
The  golden  bees  go  buzzing  down  to  stain 
The  lily's  frills,  and  the  blue  harebell  rings, 
And  the  sweet  blackbird  in  the  rainbow  sings. 

Deep  in  the  meadows  I  would  sing  a  song, 
The  shallow  brook  my   tuning-fork,   the  birds 
My  masters,  and  the  boughs  they  hop  along 
Shall  mark  my  time,  but  there  shall  be  no  words 
For  lurking  echo's  mock,  an  angel  herds 
Words  that  I  may  not  know,  within,  for  you  ; 
Words  for  the  faithful  meet,  the  good  and  true. 

F.  E.  Ledwidge. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE    LITERARY   MOVEMENT   IN  FRANCE. 
May  to  August. 

OUGHT  we  to  mention  "  Les  Anges  Gardiens " 
by  M.  Marcel  Prevost  (Paris,  Lemerre,  191 3, 
31.  50c.)?  It  created  a  tremendous  sensation  it  is  true, 
but  now,  at  the  end  of  twelve  short  weeks,  the  agitation 
is  so  completely  forgotten,  and  the  book  appears  so 
cruelly  unjust,  and,  placed  beside  the  two  novels  we  are 
going  to  speak  of,  it  is  so  obviously  inferior  that  we 
have  some  hesitation.  Let  us  then  merely  use  it  as  a 
conspicuous  helot  to  show  how  striking  the  difference 
between  good  books  and  successful  or  especially  sensa- 
tional ones  is  seen  to  be  the  moment  curiosity 
subsides.  M.  Marcel  Prevost,  after  being  a  decidedly 
scandalous  writer,  has  been  converted,  as  is  not 
infrequent,  by  his  own  success,  and  at  present 
tries  with  commendable  zeal  to  make  himself  useful  in 
all  his  books.  But  he  ought  to  use  discretion  ;  what 
is  the  good  of  appearing  to  be  anxious  about  peaceful 
families  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  obloquy  on 
women  generally  worthy  of  sympathy?  One  fears 
the  poor  foreign  governesses  in  France,  and  the 
poor  French  governesses  in  Germany — where  M.  Pre- 
vost's  books  are  extensively  read — have  owed  to  "  Les 
Anges  Gardiens  "  a  few  uncomfortable  weeks,  and  this 
ought  to  be  punishment  enough  for  the  author  of  a 
bad  book  who  however  is  not  a  bad  man. 

Beside  "Les  Anges  Gardiens",  "  Laure  ",  by 
M.  Emile  Clermont  (Paris,  Grasset,  1913,  3L  50c.)  and 
f  L'Appel  des  Armes  ",  by  M.  Jean  Psichari  (Paris, 
Oudin,  1913,  3f.  50c.)  appear  as  works  of  a  completely 
different  class.  M.  Clermont  is  a  man  under  thirty- 
five,  who  not  so  long  ago  was  reading  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure  for  a  professorship,  and  whose 
previous  production  was  limited  to  one  volume, 
"Amour  Promis  "  (Paris,  Calmann  Levy,  1909, 
3f.  50c).  This  volume  was  not  a  popular  success,  but 
its  rare  distinction  had  its  reward  all  the  same.  Long 
after  its  publication  we  have  seen  the  omnivorous  but 
far  from  easily  pleased  M.  Faguet  mention  it  in  the 
same  breath  with  "  Adolphe  ",  and  few  readers  that 
count  are  unaware  of  its  merit. 

The  success  of  Bourget  and  Anatole  France  has 
gradually  brought  back  the  public  taste  to  the 
eighteenth  century  and  to  a  formula  which  towards 
1850,  at  the  time  of  Balzac's  influence,  would  have 
seemed  impossible  to  revive — the  analytical  novel 
not  only  of  B.  Constant  but  even  of  Madame  de  Genlis 
and  Madame  de  Souza.  The  immediate  master  of 
M.  Clermont,  of  the  Tharaud  brothers,  M.  Girandoux 
and  many  others  of  less  note  like  M.  Benda  may  be 
M.  Andre  Gide  in  his  "  LTmmoraliste  ",  but  these 
writers  are  invariably  superior  to  him  when  they  go 
back  for  inspiration  to  their  common  ancestors. 
"  Amour  Promis  "  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  narrative,  and  so  like  "Adolphe"  that  it  is 
easier  to  feel  the  differences  than  to  point  them  out.  It 
is  the  history  of  a  young  man  of  noble  intelligence  and 
aspirations  which  however  cannot  make  up  for  his  in- 
capacity to  lose  his  heart  to  anything  except  ideas.  He 
longs  for  love,  and  when  he  gets  it  he  thinks  it  a  vanity, 
only  to  think  it  again  the  supreme  joy  the  moment  he 
sees  it  out  of  his  grasp— a  well-known  type  in  French 
literature.  This  may  make  him  a  martyr,  but  it  causes 
him  also  to  make  a  martyr  of  the  woman  who  loves  him. 
V\  e  are  too  near  the  elegant  naturalism  of  Anatole 
France  not  to  have  unpleasant  thoughts  all  the  time 
of  the  explanations  the  latter  would  give  of  such  a  case, 
but  the  explanations  are  not  there,  and  the  whole  book 
is  on  a  very  high  plane.  The  characters  in  "  Amour 
Promis  "  do  not  talk  about  themselves,  but  about  their 
own  ideas  and  sentiments  as  if  these  were  individual 
values  of  such  quality  that  they  have  no  right  to  treat 
them  carelessly  or  even  with  familiarity.  This  is 
eminently  the  spirit  of  classical  literature,  which  alone 
can  give  mobility  to  passion.  These  people  seem  more 
distinguished  in  their  selfishness  than  the  heroes  of 
naturalist  literature  seemed  good  in  their  self-denial, 
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just  because  their  philosophy  is  of  another  order:  and 
although  Andre,  the  hero  of  "Amour  Promis"  is 
alter  all,  heartless  and  cruel  and  the  girl  he  loves  is 
violent  and  unrestrained,  although  the  book  is  unutter- 
ably sad,  it  has  not  a  worse  effect  morally  than  the 
tragedies  of  Racine.  From  the  artistic  point  of  view 
"Amour  Promis"  is  almost  perfect.  Its  style  could 
hardly  be  improved;  so  natural  and  direct  and  yet 
graceful.  The  narrative  runs  along  so  speedily  that  it 
carries  you  over  some  faults  of  logic  which  otherwise 
would  give  offence,  and  its  gait  and  tone  lend  it 
dramatic  power  even  where  a  searching  eye  would  dis- 
cover the  appearance  more  than  the  reality  of  Benjamin 
Constant's  poignancy. 

This  was  the  book  on  which  the  solid  if  not  very 
extensive  reputation  of  M.  Clermont  was  founded  when 
"  Laure  "  appeared  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  " 
and,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  book  form.  The  readers  of 
the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  were  universally 
enthusiastic,  and  M.  Clermont's  circle  of  influence  at 
once  became  immeasurably  larger.  "  Laure  "  is  the 
story  of  two  girls — Laure  herself  and  her  sister  Louise 
—who  are  brought  up  in  an  old  country  house  accord- 
ing to  old-fashioned  family  principles,  and  develop 
strong  though  different  personalities.  Laure  is  a 
perfect  idealist,  while  her  sister  is  more  sentimental. 
A  friend  of  the  family  falls  in  love  with  Laure  and  she 
accepts  him ;  but  as  they  come  to  know  each  other 
better  he  realises  that  Laure's  principles  are  too  high 
for  him,  while  the  girl  feels  it  brought  home  to  her 
that  her  sister  would  be  the  ideal  wife  for  him.  Her 
self-sacrificing  propensities  working  upon  her  she  gives 
up  her  fiance,  who  shortly  after  marries  Louise.  Laure 
takes  the  veil  in  a  neighbouring  convent.  Eight  years 
later  she  has  to  separate  herself  from  her  order,  and 
she  goes  back  to  her  old  home  on  a  visit  to  her  sister. 
She  finds  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  com- 
pletely changed  :  it  is  now  worldly  and  almost 
materialistic.  To  Louise  and  her  husband  and  to  their 
numerous  visitors  she  appears  as  a  being  from  another 
world.  The  husband  is  only  mildly  bored,  but  Louise 
feels  the  old  influence  which  used  to  act  so  powerfully 
upon  her  when  she  and  her  sister  were  girls.  She  takes 
a  dislike  to  her  life  which  promptly  turns  into  a  con- 
sciousness that  she  has  always  despised  her  husband, 
and  they  would  live  apart  if  another  self-sacrifice  of 
Laure's  did  not  restore  them  to  something  like  peace 
mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  resignation. 

Here  as  in  "  Amour  Promis  "  we  find  a  character  or 
two  which  at  once  lift  up  the  tone  of  the  book  to  an 
unusual  level ;  we  also  find  the  same  fundamental  sad- 
ness, the  same  poetical  atmosphere  occasionally  con- 
densed in  exquisite  descriptions,  the  same  graceful 
language.  But  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  "  style  " 
to  portions  which  do  not  require  it,  there  are  worse 
illogisms  than  in  "  Amour  Promis  ",  and  above  all  there 
is  a  decidedly  idealistic  and  even  symbolistic  tendency 
which  shows  a  completely  new  departure.  We 
gradually  notice  that  what  M.  Clermont  is  writing  is 
not  the  psychological  history  of  two  girls,  but  an 
apologue  on  the  value  of  the  ideal  struggling  in  a  world 
which  in  the  main  is  a  failure.  This  is  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  which  even  the  readers  of  "The  Scarlet 
Letter"  must  remember.  Things  are  made  worse  by 
M.  Clermont  giving  up  his  natural  manner  in  the  second 
part  of  his  book,  and  adopting  the  mystery,  the 
halting  and  frightened  movement,  even  the  lisping  and 
hesitancy  of  Maeterlinck.  No  man  gifted  to  write  like 
Constant  should  write  like  Maeterlinck  :  it  means  the 
wedding  of  contradictories.  We  are  disappointed  at 
seeing  Laure  and  Louise,  who  were  at  first  so  clear  in 
the  foreground,  recede  into  the  misty  distance,  and 
carry  on  apparently  weak  conversations  which  we  are 
afraid  may  be  full  of  hidden  meaning,  until  they  become 
mere  symbols  of  two  idealisms  in  different  degrees  and 
in  different  stages  of  disappointment.  The  somewhat 
morbid  melancholy  running  through  "  Amour  Promis" 
has  produced  this  result,  and  if  M.  Clermont  yields  to  it 
his  talent  will  be  the  loser.  What  he  needs  is  health 
and  the  optimistic  element  without  which  no  philosophy 
is  complete. 
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Optimism  and  bravery,  on  the  contrary,  are  exactly 
what  we  lind  in  "  L'Appel  des  Armes  ",  by  M.  Psichari. 
M.  Jean  Psichari  is  the  son  of  the  well-known  professor 
of  Greek  and  the  grandson  .of  Kenan.  His  life  was 
interesting.  Like  two  out  of  three  French  writers  he 
was  reading  at  the  Sorbonne  for  a  degree  and  a  chair, 
when  the  patriotic  outburst  called  forth  by  the  Tangier 
demonstration  took  place.  It  appears  from  his  writings 
that  he  had  not  been  so  far  free  from  the  hereditary 
bent  of  the  son  of  an  ardent  Drcyfusist  and  the  grand- 
son of  the  greatest  of  sceptics.  But  the  shock  trans- 
formed him,  as  it  did  so  many  others.  He  immediately 
enlisted  and  asked  to  be  sent  to  Morocco,  where  he  soon 
distinguished  himself.  He  is  now  Lieutenant  Psichari. 
"  L'Appel  des  Armes  "  is  only  the  story  of  his  military 
vocation  thinly  disguised  under  that  of  a  young  soldier 
— the  son  of  an  ultra-modern  schoolmaster — who  follows 
his  captain  to  Africa,  and  soon  learns  there  in  the 
freedom  of  the  desert  and  the  excitement  of  the  fight 
what  living  one's  life  really  means.  He  learns  some- 
thing else  too.  He  has  had  in  France,  at  Cherbourg, 
in  a  church,  one  revelation  of  the  beauty  of  religion. 
What  he  sees  in  Africa  of  the  faith  of  Musulmans  sets 
him  thinking  and  promptly  develops  that  germ.  These 
meditations  have  produced  some  glowing  pages  in 
"  L'Appel  des  Armes  " — for  the  young  officer  com-  | 
mands  a  warm  and  brilliant  language — and  they  have  1 
also  produced  his  own  final  adhesion  to  Catholicism. 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  another  convert  even  belter 
known  in  literature,  the  powerful  if  strange  Charles 
Peguy. 

Madame  de  Noailles  publishes  a  new  volume  of 
poems  :  "  Les  Vivants  et  les  Morts  "  (Paris,  Fayard, 
1913,  3L  50c).  Her  inspiration  does  not  change,  and 
the  division  of  her  book  under  the  subtitles  "  Passions  " 
and  "  Climats  "  proves  it.  She  is  still  the  poet  of 
emotion  and  the  poet  of  Nature.  For  a  long  time  the 
emotions  of  this  remarkable  woman  were  nothing  else 
than  the  multitudinous  manifestations  of  love,  but  love 
as  it  might  have  been  felt  by  a  goddess — Isis  rather 
than  Cypris — attentive  to  the  universe  and  to  herself, 
and  treating  the  object  of  her  affection  with  something 
sovereign  in  her  tone.  In  this  volume  there  are  at 
last  traces  of  other  than  mere  cosmic  sufferings.  The 
stoicism  which  for  a  long  time  was  all  the  philosophy 
of  "Madame  de  Noailles  occasionally  verges  on  pessi- 
mism and  with  the  least  unbending  might  become 
appealing.  As  to  the  descriptive  power  displayed  in 
"  Les  Vivants  et  les  Morts  ",  it  is  not  inferior  to  that 
which  almost  dazzles — though  it  may  sometimes  irritate 
— in  "  Les  Eblouissements  ",  and  the  poet  possesses 
the  movement  and  eloquence  which  to  most  French- 
men seems  to  be  the  soul  of  poetry  much  more  than 
imagery  and  the  subtler  charm  of  the  rhythms. 

The  fault  of  this  book,  as  of  its  predecessors,  is  its 
inequality.  With  something  like  genius  Madame  de 
Noailles  still  writes  as  a  girl  of  eighteen,  admirably 
when  her  subject  carries  her  along,  weakly  and  almost 
slovenly  the  moment  her  inspiration  flags. 

Beside  the  three  works  we  have  just  spoken  of  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  place  another,  "  Saint  Augus- 
tin  ",  by  M.  Bertrand,  recently  published  in  the  "  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  ".  M.  Bertrand's  Algerian  novels 
are  well  known,  and  excellence  in  any  of  his  new  works 
is  no  surprise.  Yet  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  most 
people  that  this  painter  of  cosmopolitism  should 
suddenly  appear  as  a  reverent  and  sympathetic 
hagiographer,  and  it  took  some  time  to  realise  that 
it  was  only  natural  in  an  African  scholar  of  his  erudition, 
and  a  novelist  in  search  of  rich  temperaments,  to  select 
Augustine  as  a  hero.  What  is  extraordinary  is  that 
he  should  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  subject.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  Saint 
Augustine  did  not  stand  alone  instead  of  being  a  radiat- 
ing centre  like  S.  Francis  Assisi,  this  highly  coloured 
biography  would  soon  give  rise  to  parallel  studies. 
As  it  is,  we  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  value  of 
M.  Bertrand's  work  both  in  itself  and  as  a  sign  of 
changed  tastes. 

Brief  mention  ought  to  be  made  before  concluding 
this  review  of  the  "  Memoires    of   Comte   Apponyi  " 


edited  by  M.  E.  Daudet  (Paris,  Plon,  1913,  two  vols., 
7I.  50c.  each).  Apponyi  was  only  a  handsome  young 
diplomat  with  better  blood  than  brains  and  a  host  of 
prejudices.  But  his  very  lack  of  ideas,  coupled  with 
wonderful  curiosity,  makes  him  an  admirable  reporter. 
The  two  volumes  so  far  published  cover  the  last  years 
of  the  Restoration  and  the  first  of  Louis  Philippe  when 
many  witnesses  of  the  ancien  regime  still  lived,  but 
the  modern  spirit  was  marvellously  active.  This 
contrast  is  highly  interesting. 


THE  6oth. 

"  The  Annals  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps."  By 
Lewis  Butler,  formerly  a  Captain  in  the  Regiment. 
Vol.  I.  "  The  Royal  Americans ",  with  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1913.  25s. 
Appendix,  dealing  with  Uniform,  Armaments  and 
Equipment.  By  S.  M.  Milne  and  Major-General 
Astley  Terry.  Illustrated.  London  :  Smith,  Elder. 
1913.  15s. 

'  I  "HE  circumstances  in  which  this  history  has  been 
*•  written  are  explained  in  the  Preface.  Briefly, 
I  Mr.  John  Fortescue  began  the  work  but  dropped  it, 
leaving  it  to  the  present  author,  Captain  Lewis  Butler, 
to  complete,  who  states  that  he  had  full  permission  to 
make  such  alterations,  additions  or  omissions  to  the 
original  MS.  as  he  pleased. 

The  entirely  novel  conditions  in  which  it  was  first 
raised,  and  the  very  exceptional  nature  of  its  composi- 
tion rendered  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  necessary  to 
create  and  maintain  the  Royal  American  Regiment, 
followed  by  others  when  fresh  battalions  were  added  to 
it  or  where  the  service  of  the  foreigners  of  which  it 
was  mainly  composed  were  required  not  only  in 
America  but  in  the  West  Indies.  This  striking  fact 
ought  to  have  been  brought  out  at  once  very  clearly 
and  insisted  on  instead  of  being  allowed  only  gradually 
to  become  apparent  as  the  history  proceeds. 

The  remarkable  mixed  nationalities  of  both  officers  , 
and  men  of  the  regiment  are  well  described  by  the 
author.  Thus  one  of  the  first  lieutenant-colonels,  Henri  , 
Bouquet,  was  a  Swiss  who  had  served  in  the  Dutch  and 
Sardinian  armies  and  who  seems  to  have  been  designed 
by  nature  to  fill  the  role  of  fighting  Red  Indians  in  the 
forests  of  North  America.  But  admirable  as  were  his 
services  in  these  remote  regions,  Captain  Butler  asks 
a  little  too  much  of  his  readers  when  he  asserts  that 
this  estimable  Swiss  should  be  "  considered  as  the 
father  of  British  riflemen  "  ! 

For  Bouquet  was  by  no  means  the  only  officer  who 
had  learnt  the  lessons  of  Indian  warfare  and  had  striven 
to  counteract  its  perils.  Amherst,  Lord  Howe, 
General  Gage  and  others,  Englishmen  all,  had  worked 
on  similar  lines.  Gage's  famous  "Light  Infantry" 
once  numbered  the  eightieth  of  our  line,  was  clad  in 
brown  and  was  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Light  In- 
fantry movement  in  our  Army,  as  also  was  Howe's. 
It  may  surprise  some  who  read  this  work  to  learn  that 
the  splendid  motto  "  Celer  et  Audax  ",  of  which  the' 
King's  Royal  Rifles  are  so  justly  proud,  was  given  to 
the  Royal  Americans  neither  for  their  quickness  nor 
for  their  daring  as  Riflemen,  but  as  stalwart  Grena- 
diers !  The  author  tells  us  that  the  precise  feat  of 
arms  for  which  it  was  given  remains  at  present  un- 
known beyond  that  it  was  for  some  gallant  act  of  the 
Grenadier  companies  (there  were  no  rifle  companies  in 
those  days)  of  the  60th  before  Quebec.  He  also  tells  us 
how  the  famous  motto  lapsed  a  few  years  later.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  astonishing  fact  that  the  famous  Rifle- 
man's motto  was  never  borne  by  the  5th  (Rifle)  Bat- 
talion of  the  60th  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  brief 
existence  between  1798  and  1818,  and  that  it  was  only 
"  resumed  "  by  the  1st  and  2nd  battalions  six  years 
later,  in  1824. 

When  the  rising  of  the  Redskins  occurred,  Bouquet's 
services  were  indeed  splendid.  His  victory  at  Bushy 
Run  earned  for  him  much  praise,  but  surely  the 
author  is  somewhat  overstepping  the  bounds  of  even 
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regimental  enthusiasm  when  he  asks  us  gravely  : 
"  Had  Bouquet  lived,  should  we  have  lost  America?  " 
And  now  came  a  difficulty.  The  regiment,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  raised  for  service  in  America,  but  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  decreeing  that  the 
West  Indies  formed  part  of  North  America,  and 
the  two  battalions  were  incontinently  shipped  off  to 
those  unhealthy  islands  and  kept  there  for  many  years. 
When  the  Colonies  revolted  it  was  felt  that  the 
60th  could  not  be  trusted  to  fight  against  their  own 
friends.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Captain 
Butler  records  how  an  ex-officer  of  the  60th,  who 
fought  against  us,  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre,  whose  judicial  murder  will 
rest  as  a  stain  on  American  honour  for  all  time.  Also, 
he  tells  us  how  the  famous  Horatio  Gates,  who  received 
the  surrender  of  the  British  Army  at  Saratoga,  was  an 
ex-major  of  the  60th  !  Troops  were  however  urgently 
wanted,  and  a  3rd  and  a  4th  battalion  were 
hurriedly  raised  in  Germany  and  in  England,  which, 
in  spite  of  certain  undesirable  elements,  did  good 
service  in  the  defence  of  Savannah. 

Henceforward  the  title  of  "Americans"  became 
unmeaning ;  for  North  America  being  lost  to  us,  the 
services  of  the  60th  were  restricted  to  Canada  or  the 
West  Indies.  Captain  Butler  might  have  refrained 
from  gushing  over  this  separation  of  the  present 
King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  from  America.  To 
assure  "  our  cousins  "  that  "  although  long  separated 
it  has  never  disgraced  the  American  name  it  once  bore  " 
is  what  the  Americans  would  style  "  flapdoodle  ". 
The  author  tells  us  that  in  1794  one  battalion  of  the 
regiment,  probably  the  1st,  was  officially  armed  with 
the  rifle.  He  gives  no  authority  for  the  statement,  and 
we  much  doubt  whether  any  exists.  In  1796  he  records 
the  appearance  of  "  a  good  battalion  of  German  rifle- 
men, designated  Lowenstein's  Chasseurs  ",  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  two  other  foreign 
corps,  Lowenstein's  Fusiliers  and  Hompesch's  Regi- 
ment, had  arrived.  Some  of  these  were  destined  within 
the  next  few  years,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
York  Rangers,  Waldstein's  Chasseurs  and  some  other 
rifle  corps,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  to  be 
"  swallowed  up  by  the  60th  ". 

It  was  during  the  last  hours  of  the  year  1797,  on 
30  December,  that  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
authorising  the  raising  of  a  5th  battalion  of  the  60th 
for  service  in  America.  The  5th  battalion  was  formed 
in  1798  from  the  debris  of  several  of  these  foreign  rifle 
corps  in  our  Service,  which  were,  according  to  For- 
tescue, "  swept  together  in  the  West  Indies  ".  It  was 
at  Martinique  in  1799,  and  in  Surinam  later  on.  In 
1799  another  Act  authorised  the  raising  of  the  6th  and 
7th  battalions,  also  of  foreigners  for  service  in  America. 
The  6th  battalion  arrived  in  Jamaica  in  March  1801. 
In  1808  the  2nd  battalion,  which  had  been  sent  to  Jersey 
to  fill  up  with  foreign  recruits,  was  ordered  to  join  Sir 
John  Moore's  force  at  Coruna.  It  was  extremely  weak, 
under  300  N.C.O.s  and  men,  and  was  largely  com- 
posed of  French  prisoners.  Captain  Butler  states  that 
"  The  2nd  battalion  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Corufia  ". 
He  further  hints  that  possibly  it  may  have  been  in  the 
Reserve  with  Paget.  Now  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  it  was  not  with  Paget.  But  where  was  it? 
Reference  to  the  muster  rolls  and  pay  lists  covering  the 
period  during  which  the  battalion  was  at  Coruna  shows 
that  it  was  on  board  ship  most  of  the  time.  That  a 
portion  of  it  was  landed  in  the  fortress  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  muster  rolls 
grimly  note  that  one  officer  and  nineteen  men  were  taken 
prisoners  of  war,  and  forty-seven  men  "  deserted  to  the 
enemy  ",  mostly  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  whilst  a 
certain  number  are  quoted  as  "  sent  on  board  a  man- 
,  of-war  "  as  suspected  characters.  There  were  no  other 
casualties.  The  battle  was  fought  over  two  miles 
,  outside  the  gates  of  the  Fortress,  beyond  cannon 
I  range  of  those  days.  Thus  it  was  that  the  60th  lost 
I  their  chance  of  winning  the  "battle-honour"  of 
,  "  Corunna  ".  But  all  will  agree  that  it  would  have  been 
cruelly  unfair  to  attempt  to  pit  this  battalion,  composed 
as  it  then  was,  against  their  own  countrymen.    In  the 
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last  chapter  the  services  of  all  the  other  battalions  in 
the  West  Indies  up  to  181 5  are  briefly  described.  With 
this  record  the  present  volume  dealing  with  "  The 
Royal  Americans  "  ends,  although  the  60th  continued 
to  be  known  throughout  the  Army  and  to  figure  in  the 
Army  List  under  that  title  for  many  years  later. 

We  congratulate  Captain  Butler  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  extremely  difficult  task,  which  he  has  on 
the  whole  done  well.  We  would  impress  upon  him 
the  importance  of  giving  more  references  for  his  authori- 
ties and  acknowledging  the  sources  of  his  information. 
In  a  work  of  this  sort  such  pains  are  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  historical  weight. 

We  now  come  to  the  separate  volume  entitled 
"Appendix".  The  first  part  of  this,  "The  Red 
Coat",  is  by  the  late  S.  M.  Milne,  whose  knowledge 
of  all  matters  regarding  uniforms  and  equipment  was 
second  to  none.  In  about  a  dozen  pages  we  are  given 
the  whole  story  of  the  Royal  Americans'  dress  from 
1755  until  in  1815,  in  Mr.  Milne's  words,  "  The  Red 
Coat  of  the  60th  came  to  an  end  ".  The  part  describ- 
ing the  old  Colours  carried  by  the  60th  is  equally  lucid. 

It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  Mr.  Milne  could  not  be  induced 
to  complete  his  work  and  give  us  the  history  of  "  The 
Green  Jacket  ".  Unfortunately  the  writer  of  this  part, 
General  Astley  Terry,  seems  to  have  little  idea  how  to 
deal  with  historical  facts,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
value  of  his  contribution  is  considerably  lessened.  For 
he  seems  far  more  anxious  to  assert  that  the  5th 
battalion  was  "  the  first  rifle  corps  "  and  that  it  formed 
"the  model"  for  all  others  for  "dress"  and  "dis- 
cipline "  than  to  give  his  readers  accurate  information 
about  it.  So  far  as  regards  dress,  General  Terry's 
own  plates  show  how  the  somewhat  bizarre  costume 
of  this  5th  battalion  of  Germans  was  gradually  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  British  Riflemen.  All  military  students 
who  have  read  Napier  or  Fortescue  know  how,  between 
1800  and  1805,  the  regiments  of  the  famous  Light  Divi- 
sion were  modelled  and  trained  in  England.  Were  we 
to  believe  General  Terry's  assertions  we  should  have 
to  picture  to  ourselves  Sir  John  Moore  at  Shorncliffe 
glancing  nervously  across  the  Atlantic  to  reassure 
himself  from  time  to  time  that  he  was  carrying  out  his 
system  of  war-training  for  light  infantry  and  riflemen 
according  to  the  approved  "  model  "  of  this  5th  bat- 
talion of  Germans  raised  for  West  Indian  service  and 
exiled  during  those  years  in  remote  Surinam.  As 
to  being  a  "  model  "  for  discipline,  those  who  have  read 
in  Napier  and  Fortescue  of  the  glories  of  Moore's  rear 
guards  under  Craufurd  and  Edward  Paget  during  the 
retreat  to  Coruna  and  of  the  reasons  why  this  5th 
battalion  was  not  a  sharer  in  them,  will  agree  that 
General  Terry  has  an  unhappy  knack  of  inviting  con- 
troversy on  matters  which  it  would  be  to  his  advantage 
to  let  alone. 

The  value  of  several  of  the  coloured  plates  is  greatly 
marred  by  being  undated  or  incorrectly  dated.  Thus 
the  whole  historic  value  of  a  plate  reproduced  "  from 
an  old  drawing  "  depends  on  the  date  of  the  said  draw- 
ing ;  this  General  Terry  omits.  Again,  the  plates  based 
upon  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith's  drawings  in  the  West 
Indies  of  the  5th  and  6th  battalions  are  dated  by  General 
Terry  "1797"  and  "1799"  respectively.  As  these 
battalions  were  not  assembled  in  the  West  Indies  until 
1799  and  1 80 1,  either  these  plates  are  dated  wrongly 
or  the  drawings  are  not  from  life  and  hence  are  un- 
trustworthy. The  plates  are  for  the  most  part  well 
drawn,  but  they  are  reproduced  by  some  very  inferior 
lithographic  process,  giving  not  a  few  of  them  an 
appearance  painfully  suggestive  of  tailors'  fashion 
plates. 


LADY  ELIZABETH. 
"The  Letter  Bag  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer-Stanhope." 
By  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.    London:  Lane.  1912. 
Two  Vols.    32s.  net. 

THIS  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  two-volume 
fetish  that  obsesses  authors  and  publishers  to- 
day. Mrs.  Stirling,  to  whom  we  owe  the  stimulating, 
accurate  and  interesting    biography    of  the  notable 
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"Coke  of  Norfolk  "  (one  of  the  most  instructive  con- 
tributions of  recent  years  to  a  broad  and  intelligent 
appreciation  of  eighteenth-century  England)  and  the 
less  important  but  equally  interesting  "  Annals  of  a 
Yorkshire  House  " — has  now  followed  them  up  with  a 
third  book,  based  on  the  Cannon  Hall  Papers,  devoted 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer-Stanhope,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  "  Coke  of  Norfolk  "  and  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Spencer-Stanhope.  The  substance  of  the  volumes  is 
drawn  from  Lady  Elizabeth's  letter-bag  and  roughly 
covers  the  period  from  1810  to  1870,  a  connecting 
narrative  being  supplied  by  Mrs.  Stirling's  skilled  and 
lively  pen.  The  dutifulness  which  inspired  the  desire 
to  let  a  wider  public  enjoy  and  understand  the  material 
available  in  family  archives,  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance at  first  hand  of  a  vivacious,  refined  and  charming 
lady  who  knew  and  corresponded  with  a  number  of 
interesting  people  and  heard  and  saw  a  good  deal  of 
public  events  about  which  we  cannot  know  too  much, 
lhat  dutifulness  realised  by  a  competent  editor  is  as 
natural  as  it  is  commendable.  And  no  one  who  has  read 
Mrs.  Stirling's  previous  books  will  question  her  compe- 
tence. But  why  was  it  necessary  to  make  two  volumes 
out  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  letter-bag?  We  can  trust  Mrs. 
Stirling  that  no  items  of  real  importance  have  been 
omitted.  But  can  any  impartial  reader  who  will  look 
through  these  pages  escape  the  clear  impression  that 
much  of  what  is  included  is  either  trivial  or  belongs 
to  the  gossip  that  may  appeal  to  near  relatives 
but  is  both  superfluous  and  wearying  to  everyone  out- 
side a  necessarily  limited  family  circle?  There  is  no 
doubt  a  class  of  readers  to  whom  the  pettiest  details  of 
the  nurseries,  menus  and  toilettes  of  the  manor-houses, 
the  courtships  or  squabbles  of  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, furnish  the  same  snobbish  interest  that  the 
daily  scraps  about  "  Society  "  in  the  halfpenny  papers 
satisfy,  but  writers  of  Mrs.  Stirling's  quality  ought  not 
to  encourage  such  vulgar  curiosity.  Nor  ought  they 
to  inflict  the  trivial  and  the  unnecessary  on  readers  to 
whom  memoirs  are  historical  documents.  Family 
history  and  papers  printed  for  private  circulation  are 
one  thing ;  but  when  family  history  is  published  for 
the  public  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  apply  differ- 
ent criteria  and  standards ;  and  we  maintain  that  the 
contents  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  letter-bag  could  easily 
have  been  compressed  into  a  single  volume  and  that 
everyone  from  the  editor  downwards  would  have 
gained  by  the  compression.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  the 
portrait  illustrations  are  not  of  the  quality  that  Mrs. 
Stirling's  other  books  had  led  us  to  expect. 

It  is  not  Mrs.  Stirling's  fault  that  the  subject  and 
material  of  this  book  are  inferior  in  interest  and  import- 
ance to  those  of  their  two  predecessors.  The  charm 
indeed  of  Lady  Elizabeth  penetrates  through  every 
chapter,  a  charm  tempered  agreeably  by  qualities  in- 
herent in  her  blood  and  race.  Students  of  heredity 
will  probably  speculate  idly  on  the  share  of  "  Coke  of 
Norfolk  "  in  his  daughter's  characteristics,  and  find 
for  good  reasons  or  bad  that  she  could  not  have  owed 
her  love  of  music  to  one  who  disliked  music,  and  that 
her  determination  when  her  father  married  a  second 
time  to  have  a  household  of  her  own  proves  her  to  be 
more  than  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  the  old  block 
itself.  Be  that  as  it  may — and  the  comparison  could 
be  carried  through  a  very  neat  schedule  of  identities 
and  differences — Lady  Elizabeth  combined  with  her 
unanalysable  feminine  charm  a  high  degree  of  culture 
and  refinement  which  accounts  for  her  interest  in 
serious  affairs  and  men  and  women  engaged  in  them, 
and  fully  justifies  their  interest  in  and  affection  for 
her.  Such  subtle  charm  is  immortal.  And  the 
woman  blessed  with  it  does  not  lose  it,  even  when 
apparently  all  that  is  left  are  faded  letters  and  the 
crumpled  pages  of  a  diary.  The  spirit  and  the  things 
of  the  spirit  go  on  and  pass  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Human  nature,  too,  seems  immutable.  Take 
up  any  of  the  numerous  memoirs  and  letter-bags  for 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  that  have  been 
so  copiously  published  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Read, 
for  example,  the  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox.  Lady 
Sarah  was  in  girlhood  a  delicious  romp,  who  caused 


her  feminine  elders  to  raise  their  eyebrows  and  flutter 
protesting  fans.  Yet  forty  years  later  she  is  noting 
with  grave  disapproval  the  manners  of  the  young 
women  and  the  habits  of  the  young  men  in  her  world, 
and  whispering  to  her  friend  with  matronly  gravity 
that  "  we  never  did  such  things,  never  could  have 
been  guilty  of  such  shameless  minxery  "  !  And  now 
turn  to  Lady  Elizabeth.  She  too  must  have  been  a 
delicious  romp  (could  not  Mrs.  Stirling  have  told  us 
a  little  more  about  the  girlhood  of  Lady  Elizabeth?), 
and  the  daughter  of  Coke  of  Norfolk  probably  en- 
joyed, because  she  was  a  Coke  and  a  girl,  causing 
the  eyebrows  of  protesting  dowagers  to  rise  ;  but  when 
it  is  a  question  of  the  waltz,  the  scandalous  and  inde- 
cent waltz,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a  deplorable 
decay  of  manners  and  morals,  and  surely  the  limit 
has  been  reached  when  her  Majesty  in  1851  orders  a 
fancy-dress  ball  at  Windsor — a  fancy-dress  ball  ! — and 
at  Windsor  !  What  would  Lady  Elizabeth  say  of  1913? 
and  what  will  the  demure  romps  of  1913  write  down 
for  their  granddaughters  in  1953?  Well,  we  could 
write  it  down  for  them  now.  Of  the  public  events 
of  her  period  we  are  permitted  to  have  a  fair  number 
of  vivid  glimpses  which  every  reader  will  pick  out 
for  himself  and  linger  over  as  he  turns  the  pages. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  new  or  arresting  in 
these  glimpses  and  comments ;  but  they  are  always 
fresh,  and  strung  together  they  give  us  a  point 
of  view  and  an  atmosphere.  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
not  at  the  centre  of  things,  but  she  recorded  what 
she  heard  as  well  as  what  she  saw,  and  the  entries 
for  instance  about  even  the  sordid  and  nauseous 
Queen  Caroline  business  have  the  requisite  personal 
touch.  It  is  out  of  countless  such  jottings  and  im- 
pressions by  numerous  hands  in  every  class  of  life 
that  the  social  history  of  an  epoch  can  be  laboriously 
pieced  together.  For  it  is  more  important  to  know 
what  men  and  women  believed,  felt  and  said  than 
whether  they  judged  accurately. 

The  figure  probably  that  will  strike  the  most  sym- 
pathetic chord  is  that  of  Collingwood,  Nelson's  Colling- 
wood,  and  Mrs.  Stirling  has  made  out  of  her 
material  a  pathetic  almost  a  tragic  portrait — a 
gifted,  lonely,  memory-haunted  man,  a  sombre  martyr 
to  duty,  a  type  of  the  heroic  sailor  of  an  heroic  age, 
weary  of  war  and  of  the  sea  but  ready  to  endure  and 
serve  in  grim  silence,  and  one  whom  the  England 
that  he  helped  to  save  has  never  requited  as  he  de- 
served. Well,  it  may  be  so.  It  would  be  ungrateful 
and  ungracious  to  suggest  that  the  picture  is  over- 
drawn, and  that  the  letters  quoted  here  do  not  give 
us  the  real  man  and  the  whole  truth.  But  Colling- 
wood's  connexion  with  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  family 
is  not  the  least  of  the  episodes  that  give  interest  to 
the  Cannon  Hall  Papers.  We  could  wish  that  there 
had  been  more  of  such  episodes  and  that  our  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Stirling  for  her  trouble  could  have  been  un- 
qualified. 


SOME   HAPPY  VERSE. 

"  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern."    By  Alfred  Noyes. 
London :  Blackwood.    1913.    6s  net. 

"Songs  from  Leinster."    By  W.  M.  Letts.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.    1913    2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Iolaus."    By  J.  A.  Mackereth.     London  :  Longmans. 
1913.    2s.  6d. 

SWAYING  to  the  interminable  rollick  of  Mr.  Noyes 
we  fancy  ourselves  back  in  a  bar-parlour  of 
Combemartin.  A  country  ballad  is  in  progress.  It  had 
started  upon  its  way  before  we  came,  and  it  was  still 
unfinished  when  we  left.  The  stanzas  must  have  run 
quite  easily  into  three  figures ;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
the  last  line  was  repeated  in  a  chorus.  There  seemed 
no  reason  why  it  should  ever  have  begun  ;  or  why  it 
should  ever  end.  It  gave  one  the  uncomfortable  im- 
pression that  this  ballad-singer  was  intoning  in  the 
parlour  when  the  world  was  new,  and  that  the  delivery 
of  his  song  would  easily  outlast  the  Pyramids.  Reading 
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Mr.  Noyes  our  reminiscence  of  Combemartin  is  some- 
times irresistible  : 

"  His  belly  saith,  '  A  man  must  eat  ', 
And  since  there  is  none  other  meat, 
Come,  lap  this  mess  before  'ee. 

Chorus:  This  glorious  mess  before  'ee." 

Mr.  Noyes  is  the  happy  versifier.  The  pleasure  one 
akes  in  his  racing  epics,  ballads,  and  tales  is  a  sympa- 
hetic  sense  of  the  ease  with  which  they  were  written, 
rhis  pleasure  is  quite  untroubled  with  any  regret  on 
iccount  of  better  work  which  Mr.  Noyes  might  accom- 
jlish  with  greater  pains.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Noyes 
:ould  not  do  better  work,  however  painful  the  effort. 
-Ie  just  has  the  gift  of  running  buoyantly  on  ;  a  gift  in 
vhich,  as  a  happy  versifier,  he  takes  a  pleasure  wholly 
is  innocent  as  that  of  a  happy  cricketer  on  his  day. 
["here  is  nothing  immoral  in  this  pleasurable  sense  of 
asy  accomplishment ;  so  long  as  we  do  not  rank  Mr. 
s;oyes  with  Homer  because  he  writes  voluminously  of 
hips  and  heroes,  or  with  Vergil  because  he  has  success- 
ully  finished  an  epic  poem.  Mr.  Noyes'  muse  is  a 
leadstrong  boy,  flown  with  high  spirits,  with  a  sincere 
lelight  in  buccaneers,  in  tales  of  the  tavern  and  the  sea, 
a  scenes  painted  slap-dash  with  broom  and  bucket,  in 
eroes  of  all  sorts.  His  favourite  heroes  are  men  of 
leeds ;  but  poets  are  admitted,  provided  they  drink 
le  and  hate  a  puritan.  Kit  Marlowe  he  loves  with  all 
is  boy's  heart ;  and  he  makes  fun  of  Francis  Bacon,  as 
ioys  make  fun  of  their  schoolmaster.  His  rush  of 
pirits,  his  prodigious  splashings  in  a  bright  vocabulary, 
is  sincere  enthusiasm  for  great  names  and  traditions — - 
hese  sustain  him  in  scenes  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern 
,-here  none  would  venture  but  a  schoolboy  whose  zeal  to 
rasp  his  heroes  by  the  hand  has  overcome  all  reverence, 
lost  of  us  would  feel  a  little  shy  with  Shakespeare  ; 
,-ould  hesitate  to  pour  sack  into  his  belly  or  to  put 
;ords  into  his  mouth.  But  Mr.  Noyes  rushes  upon 
Shakespeare  with  the  grasp  of  fellowship  ;  thumps  him 
igorously  between  the  shoulders,  ordering  drinks  and 
)llity  for  all. 

To  present  Mr.  Noyes  in  quotation  is  to  offer  an  idea 
f  the  rush  and  volume  of  Niagara  by  submitting  a 
pecimen  of  its  water  in  a  tea-cup  : 

"  All  in  the  gorgeous  dawn  of  day 
From  gay  old  Plymouth  Sound 
Our  galleon  crashed  through  crimson  spray 
To  sail  the  world  around  ; 
'  Cloud  i'  the  Sun  '  was  her  white-scrolled 
name — ■ 

There  was  never  a  lovelier  lass 
For  sailing  in  state  after  pieces  of  eight 
With  her  bombards  all  of  brass, 
horus  :  Culverins,  robinets,  iron  may-be  ; 

But  her  bombards  all  of  brass  "  ! 

I'hen  Mr.  Noyes  gets  under  way  with  this  sort  of 
ling,  only  one  problem  suggests  itself — Has  he  enough 
lk? 

Mr.  Letts'  "Songs  from  Leinster  "  and  Mr. 
lackereth's  "  Iolaus  "  may  be  noticed  as  a  fitting 
ostscript  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  qualivy 
f  Mr.  Noyes.  Mr.  Letts  in  thin,  sweet  fashion  runs 
asily  along  the  permanent  way  of  his  inspiration.  Like 
Ir.  Noyes,  he  delights  to  exercise  his  vocabulary,  fling- 
ig  off  a  "  lyric  "  when  in  the  mood,  to  leave  us  with 
similar  sense  of  ease  and  of  limited  accomplishment, 
pt,  whereas  Mr.  Noyes  takes  exercise  like  the  brawny 
>urth  oar  of  an  Oxford  torpid  running  round  the  Parks 
efore  breakfast,  Mr.  Letts  is  content  with  an  evening 
troll.  As  with  Mr.  Noyes  one  only  has  to  quote  a 
ngle  specimen  of  his  verse,  and  to  imagine  it  pro- 
ceding  as  long  as  he  pleases  : 

Spring,  the  Travelling  Man,  has  been  here, 

Here  in  the  Glen. 
He  must  have  passed  by  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn, 

When  only  the  robin  and  wren 

Were  awake, 
Watching  out  with  their  bright  little  eyes 

In  the  midst  of  the  break. 


The  rabbits,  maybe,  heard  him  pass, 
Stepping  light  in  the  grass, 
Whistling  careless  and  gay  at  the  break  o'  the  day." 

Mr.  Mackcreth  writes  with  a  more  deliberate  effort 
after  distinction.  He  is  more  self-conscious.  We  pic- 
ture Mr.  Noyes,  and,  less  vividly,  Mr.  Letts,  removing 
a  dam  from  the  pent  torrent.  For  Mr.  Mackereth  no 
such  figure  would  serve.  He  knows  his  way  to  the 
Pierian  spring,  and,  without  too  much  hard  labour,  he 
pumps  up  water.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Mackereth  is  of  the 
same  poetic  kindred  with  Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Letts. 
"  Iolaus  "  is  an  adventure  in  words.  It  is  a  poem  of 
even  merit.  It  flows  quite  easily.  But  the  flow  is  one 
of  rhymes  and  rhythms,  of  visions  tremendous  in  words 
but  unrealised  in  thought  or  feeling.  "  Iolaus  " 
passing  on  from  "  doom  to  doom  ",  so  far  as  he  rouses 
in  us  pity  or  terror  or  any  sense  of  immediate  contact 
with  the  deep,  might  be  walking  from  Oxford  Circus  to 
Piccadilly. 

"  The  depths  were  full  of  throes  unknown, 
Weird  wastes  of  vomited  fire  ; 
Wild  mists  of  thunderous  flame  were  blown 
Athwart  eclipse  ;  I  heard  a  groan 
Of  travailing  worlds  stupendous  thrown 
Through  chaos  to  expire." 

Had  Shelley  or  Dante  "heard  a  groan  of  travailing 
worlds",  or  seen  them  "stupendous  thrown  through 
chaos  to  expire",  we  must  inevitably  have  shuddered. 
We  have  read  Mr.  Mackereth 's  account,  and  we  are 
quite  untroubled.  Genius  is  a  difficult  thing  to  describe, 
and  attempting  to  describe  it  one  necessarily  becomes 
a  little  indefinite.  But  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  very 
definitely  it  can  be  missed. 


THE    DEFENCE   OF    BRITISH  COMMERCE. 

"  Capture  at   Sea."     By  Earl   Loreburn.     London : 
Methuen.    1913.    2s.  6d.  net. 

IN  a  desperate  effort  to  secure  commercial  backing  for 
a  reform  of  maritime  law,  Lord  Loreburn  has  done 
his  best  to  make  the  capitalist's  flesh  creep.  Address- 
ing the  mercantile  community,  he  tells  it  war  must  spell 
disaster  to  trading  interests  and  national  security  unless 
the  laws   relating  to  enemy  capture,   blockade,  and 
contraband   are   altered   and    mine-laying    is  strictly 
regulated.      British    Governments,    he    says,  have 
hitherto  paid   too  much  attention    to  naval  opinion, 
and   commercial    men   must   assert   themselves  and 
relegate   the   naval   expert   to   his   proper   sphere — 
namely,  strategy ;  questions  of  policy  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  reach  of  the  naval  officer.    This  is 
easier  said  than  done ;  no  hard-and-fast  line  can  be 
drawn  between  policy  and  naval  strategy.    "  Naval 
strategy  has  for  its  end  to  found,  support,  and  increase, 
as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  the  sea-power  of  a  country  ", 
and  it  has  to  take  into  consideration  many  matters  that 
fall  outside  the  narrower  limits  of  military  strategy  ;  but 
if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  naval  strategy,  as  above 
defined,  be  left  altogether  out  of  account,  what  reason 
is  there  for  placing  the  laws  which  concern  military 
practices  directed  against  shipping  outside  the  realm  of 
military  strategy?   We  know  of  only  one — the  opposi- 
tion of  sailors  and  soldiers  to  the  alterations  Lord  Lore- 
burn  wishes  to  bring  about.  His  zeal  leads  him  to  forget 
that  the  war  plans  of  generals,  as  well  as  those  of 
admirals,  are  upset  by  any  modification  of  maritime 
law.  Enemy  capture,  blockade,  stoppage  of  contraband 
are  means  to  an  end,  and  taken  together  form  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  shore  operations  by  which  de- 
cisive results  are  obtained.    Tamper  with  one  of  these 
and  you  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  remainder.   To  take 
a  simple  case.    If  the  right  to  seize  enemy  ships  is 
destroyed,  given  certain  contingencies,  what  is  there 
left  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  collecting  his  trans- 
ports quietly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  surprise 
raids  ? 

Military  strategy  may  be  amphibious  in  character, 
and  the  military    strategy  of  our   fleets  cannot  be 
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dissociated  from  the  military  strategy  of  the  land  forces, 
whether  our  own  or  those  of  any  other  country  that 
may  happen  to  be  our  ally.    In  certain  circumstances, 
not  difficult  to  conceive,  a  British  alliance  would  be 
worthless  if  belligerent  rights  now  secure   under  the 
existing  system,  or  lack  of  system,  were  altered  or 
abrogated.      Though  anxious  to   keep    the  military 
element  in  its  proper  place,  Lord  Loreburn  wanders 
freely  in  the  field  of  military  strategy  and  takes  some 
credit  to  himself  for  endeavouring  to  show  that  mari- 
time law  "as  it  is  understood  and  will  be  applied  by 
Continental  Powers  places  commerce  and  shipping  in  a 
very  serious  position  ".     The  attempt  to  demonstrate 
how  the  law  will  be  applied,  of  course,  carries  him  at 
once  into  the  realm  of  strategy,  and   the    result  is 
curious.    He  deprecates  the  use  of  watertight  compart- 
ments when  the  laws  of  the  sea  have  got  to  be  dis- 
cussed, but  makes  free  use  of  them  whenever  he  wishes 
to  score  a  point ;  the  arguments  advanced  to  prove  one 
case  are  conveniently  ignored  if  they  tell  against  him 
while  trying  to  prove  another,  and  as  possible  military 
operations  on  land  are  not  put  in  the  balance  when 
weighing  the  worth  of  belligerent  rights,  no  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  his  estimates  of  value.  Sea  power 
and  command  of  the  sea  have  no  meaning  for  Lord 
Loreburn,  and  naval  history  fails  to  impress  him.  His 
case  for  changing  the  laws  of  the  sea  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  naval  conditions  have  so  changed  since 
the  time  of  Napoleon  and  Chatham  that  the  lessons  of 
history  no  longer  hold  good.    We  have  heard  this  said 
before,  but  still  prefer  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Mahan, 
who  pointed  out  many  years  ago  that  though  changes 
in  weapons  must  necessarily  involve  some  changes  in 
tactics,  in  the  field  of  naval  strategy  the  teachings  of  the 
past  have  a   value  which,  owing  to  the  comparative 
permanence  of  strategical  conditions,  does  not  diminish. 
If  Lord   Loreburn  were  to  have   his  way,  prompted 
by  imaginary  fears  engendered  by  ignorance  of  what 
is  likely  to  happen  under  changed  tactical  conditions, 
he  would  alter  the  laws  of  the  sea  and  deprive  sailors 
and   soldiers  of  the  more  permanent  strategical  con- 
ditions  on  which  they  naturally  rely  to  forecast  the 
future.    Let  commercial  men  take  heart.  Individuals 
will  sometimes  get  hit  by  a  stroke  of  bad  luck  in  war- 
time— good  fortune  is  not  the  universal  lot  even  in  the 
piping  days  of  peace  ;  but  we  would  remind  them  that 
"  it  is  not  the  taking  of  individual  ships  or  convoys,  be 
they  few  or  many,  that  strikes  down  the  money-power 
of  a  nation ;  it  is  the  possession  of  that  overbearing 
power  on  the  sea  which  drives  the  enemy  from  it,  or 
allows  it  only  to  appear  as  a  fugitive  ".    This,  broadly 
speaking,  is  the  teaching  of  history.    The  belligerent 
who  can  drive  his  enemy  from  the  sea  keeps  the  high- 
ways open  for  his  own  commerce,  and  the  nation  that 
can  drive  its  enemy  from  the  sea  when  a  belligerent  can 
secure  respect  for  its  rights  when  a  neutral.  British 
ships  cover  every  sea  ;  they  must  continue  to  do  so, 
war  or  no  war.    The  greater  the  number  afloat  during 
a  war  the  greater  the  national  security.    Our  ventures 
are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted  nor  to  one  place.  Lord 
Loreburn  would  nevertheless  like  to  make  Antonio  sad 
because  he  wants  him  to  seek  salvation  in  an  Inter- 
national Prize  Court  instead  of  in  an  all-powerful  Navy. 
When  the  British  nation  is  ready  to  give  his  Holiness 
the  Pope  control  over  its  temporal  affairs,  doubtless  it 
will  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  question. 


THE   WHIG  TANGLE. 

"  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Whig  Opposition."  By  D.  A. 
Winstanley.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
1912.    7s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  WINSTANLEY'S  sequel  to  his  monograph 
"  Personal  and  Party  Government  "  has  been 
left  too  long  unnoticed  in  this  Review,  for  which  an 
expression  of  regret  is  due  to  the  author.  Mr.  Win- 
Stanley's  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century  has 
taught  him  not  that  the  details  of  the  parliamentary 
struggle,  which  to  some  seems  so  futile,  should  be 
remorselessly  syncopated  and  relegated  to  comparative 


unimportance,  but  that  they  must  be  probed  and  tested 
and  the  story  told  at  lull  length.  And  the  result  is  a 
solid  volume  devoted  to  nothing  more  than  unravelling 
ten  years  of  these  very  "  intrigues"  in  minute  fashion. 
Yet  Mr.  Winstanley  has  good  reason  for  so  doing.  He 
is  not  a  deliberate  chronicler  of  the  smallest  of  small- 
beer  for  that  small-beer's  sake — the  maker  of  a  mono- 
graph which  only  a  dozen  students  will  read  and  the 
true  historian  will  summarise  in  a  page  and  honour  with 
a  footnote  of  three  lines  of  small  print.  Mr.  Winstanley 
is  concerned  with  big  affairs.  It  is  the  big  and 
momentous  issues  he  is  studying,  and  he  also  knows 
that  the  big  issues  lie  concealed  behind  all  these 
wearisome  and  petty  details. 

For  what  are  the  big  issues?  The  root  of  the  matter 
for  the  true  historian  lies  in  problems  such  as  these. 
Why  did  Chatham  fail  to  maintain  himself  against  his 
political  opponents  and  the  King  in  1761?    Why  were 
there  no  stable  administrations  from  1761  to  1770?  Why 
was  the  Rockingham  administration  a  failure  in  1765? 
Why  was  the  Chatham  administration  a  fiasco  in  1768? 
What  is  the  meaning  and  causes  of  the  rout  of  the 
Whigs  from  1761  to  1770?  What  is  the  true  significance 
of  the  Wilkes'  struggles  from  1763  to  1772?  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  answer  that  these  political  struggles 
were  unimportant,  that  in  India,  America,  or  the  Medi- 
terranean lay  the  vital  issues.     But  that  answer  ignores 
another  plain  question.      Can  it  be  maintained  for  a 
moment  that  from  1761  to  1772  our  foreign  and  imperial 
policy  was  satisfactory ?    Is  it  not  as  clear  as  noonday 
that  the  peace  of  1763,  the  mishandling  of  the  American 
question,  the  neglect  of  India,  our  policy  towards  the 
Bourbon  entente,  the  Corsican  question,  the  Partition  of 
Poland  and  the  alienation  of  Prussia  point  to  incom- 
petence,  divided  councils,    ministerial   instability  and 
weakness  at  home?    Even  if  we  leave  out  (which  we 
cannot)    the  blunders,    illegalities   and    usurpation  of 
authority,  the  serious  rift  between  the  executive  and 
the  Legislature  and  the  unnecessary  attack  on  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  which  made  Wilkes  a  constitutional  cham- 
pion, a  strong  and  stable  administration  from  1762  to 
1772  could  have  given  the  country  a  sane  and  statesman- 
like foreign  policy  and  anticipated  by  adequate  reform 
the  series  of  crises  that  led  to  the  humiliation  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  in  1783. 
England  in  1761  was  victorious  and  strong;  in  1778  she 
had  not  an  ally  nor  a  friend  in  Europe,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  vears  her  administrations  had  been  marked  by 
all  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  a  typical  South 
American  Republic.      Why  was  this  so?    Mr.  Win- 
stanley sets  himself  to  answer  the  question  and  devotes 
his  efforts  to  the  really  critical  period  from  1765  to  1770. 
For  it  is  in  these  five  short  years  that  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  North  was  made  possible,  and  with  1770  begins 
the    melancholy    story   of    ministerial   paralysis  and 
imperial  collapse.      Put  shortly,  the  answer  is  this. 
The  struggle  at  Westminster  turned  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  King  to  establish  a  system  of  personal 
government,  based  on  the  destruction  of  the  party 
system,  the  upiooting  of  the  true  Cabinet  and  collec- 
tive responsibility  and  the  substitution  of  the  depart- 
mental   system,    the   "King's  Friends"     and  the 
King     as      Prime     Minister.      Had     the  Whigs, 
chastened  and  taught  by  adversity,  been  able  to  insist 
on  the  King's  adherence  to  the  sound  and  established 
principles  of  party  government — as  they  were  restat- 
ing them  in  1765  and  were  subsequently  laid  down  in 
1782  and  again  by  the  younger  Pitt — the  disastrous 
Ministry  of  Lord  North  would  never  have  come  into 
existence.    George   III.    was   determined   from  1761 
onwards  to  destroy  every  administration  which  based 
itself  on  the  party  system  and  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers 
dealing  with  the  Sovereign  as  a  unit  made  by  collective 
responsibility.      He  wrecked  in  turn  Grenville,  Rock- 
ingham, Chatham  and  Grafton.    The  Crown  was  vic- 
torious in  1770,  and  the  Empire  paid  the  bill  in  1783. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  Mr.  Winstanley's 
careful  analysis  of  how  all  this  came  about.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  indicate  that  the  full  meaning  canont  be 
grasped  unless  the  story  of  ministerial  construction 
and  reconstruction  be  told  in  copious  and  verified  detail. 
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And  this  Mr.  Winstanley  does  most  satisfactorily.  His 
book  is  no  mere  rechauffe  of  other  men's  work.  He 
has  examined  afresh  the  original  authorities  with  dili- 
gence and  insight;  more  particularly  he  utilises  as  it 
had  not  been  utilised  before  the  Newcastle  correspon- 
dence in  the  British  Museum  and  other  manuscript 
sources.  And  he  has  built  up  a  narrative  of  great 
interest  and  historical  value.  Even  those  who  believe 
that  they  already  know  pretty  well  the  men,  the  issues 
and  the  circumstances  will  find  no  few  additions  to  their 
knowledge  and  much  light  on  dark  places,  while  the 
resetting  of  the  facts  and  the  gentle  emphasis  on  the 
results  as  they  gradually  reveal  themselves  are  helpful 
and  welcome.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Winstanley  is  able 
to  do  justice  to  two  very  different  men — the  old  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  young  Rockingham.  But  the 
centre  of  the  narrative  is  Chatham.  The  keys  of  the 
situation,  after  1765,  were  in  his  hands.  He  could 
make  common  cause  with  the  Whigs,  or  he  could  go 
over  unreservedly  to  the  Crown.  He  did  neither — or 
rather  he  did  worse.  He  first  gave  lukewarm  support 
to  the  Rockinghams,  and  he  then  formed  a  ministry  of 
his  own  which  was  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  nor  Royal, 
but  a  blend  of  all  three.  He  would  neither  strife  for 
party  nor  for  the  King's  system.  And  then  came  the 
fatal  gout  and  Grafton,  Charles  Townshend  and  the 
King  with  different  objects  and  from  different  principles 
undesignedly  combined  to  wreck  what  remained.  They 
are  instructive  and  tragic  years,  these  five  from  1765  to 
1770.  The  moral  is  quietly  and  unobtrusively  drawn 
by  Mr.  Winstanley.  We  should  say  he  is  unduly 
favourable  to  the  Whigs.  But  against  that  it  is 
fair  to  say  first  that  Mr.  Winstanley  is  impartial  in 
his  criticism.  He  does  justice  to  the  strong  points  in 
the  King's  policy  ;  he  does  not  slur  over  the  defects 
in  the  Whig  leaders.  Secondly,  great  weight  must  be 
attached  to  the  considered  verdicts  of  a  student  who 
has  examined  and  tested  the  evidence.  Critics  who 
contest  conclusions  must  have  done  as  much  work  on 
the  sources  as  the  writer  whose  conclusions  they  con- 
test. As  every  scholar  knows,  over  and  above  specific 
statements  or  verified  facts  there  is  the  general  im- 
pression derived  from  minute  and  continuous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  evidence  as  a  whole.  And  lastly,  Mr. 
Winstanley  is  more  than  entitled  to  his  point  of  view. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  it,  but  he  leaves  the 
distinct  impression  that  he  came  to  it  after  and  not 
before  a  study  of  the  sources.  Those  who  cavil  at  the 
broad  conclusions  which  emerge  in  his  book  will  not 
find  it  easy,  if  they  are  brought  to  proof,  to  show  that 
the  substance  of  his  argument  is  unsound  or  unjustified. 
Mr.  Winstanley  must  go  on.  Will  he  not  give  us  a 
history  of  Lord  North's  administration  as  solid,  as  well 
documented  and  as  scholarly  in  tone  and  critical  method 
as  this  book?  The  American  business  has  been  exploited 
and  rewritten  until  we  are  all  quite  tired  of.  it.  But 
apart  from  America  the  story  of  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration demands  retelling.  The  material  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  King's  Friends  has  been  growing  steadily, 
and  there  is  a  rich  harvest  to  be  garnered.  Mr. 
Winstanley  has  admirably  equipped  himself  for  a 
magnum  opus  and  we  invite  him  to  write  it. 


A   SUMMER  NOVEL. 

"  April  Panhasard."    By  Muriel  Hine.    London  :  Lane. 
1913.  6s. 

T~\URING  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  midsummer  madness  about  most  of 
the  novels  which,  come  fresh  from  the  publishers  to  the 
public.  It  is  as  though  the  light  literature  of  other 
seasons  were  no  longer  light  enough  ;  ordinary  folly 
gives  place  to  foolery,  and  the  attempt  ceases,  perhaps 
happily,  to  disguise  the  artificial  character  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  items  in  the  library  catalogue.  People, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  going  away  for  a  holiday,  and  anv 
wits  they  may  possess  will  be  left  behind  in  a  locked 
desk.  From  these  notions  obviously  springs  the  further 
one  that  they  must  be  provided  with  books  which  can 
be  read  and  forgotten  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 


time,  and  which  can  involve  no  efforts  of  mind  because 
they  plainly  have  no  meaning.  The  novel  which  is  to 
be  popular  on  a  summer  holiday  must  certainly  con- 
tain nothing  uncomfortable  or  disturbing  to  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  going  to  idle  through  its- 
pages.  We  can  think  of  several  writers  whose  work 
the  public  reads  willingly  at  home,  who  would  ill  con- 
sort with  the  new  humours  born  of  relaxation  in  a 
strange  place.  The  pilgrims  of  pleasure,  when  they 
have  left  an  office  in  the  City  and  a  home  in  the  suburbs 
to  lord  it  with  the  best  at  a  seaside  resort,  naturally 
do  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  life  as  it  is  for  fifty  weeks 
in  the  year.  Novelists  may  worry  them  with  problems 
and  fill  them  with  strange  thoughts  at  those  other  times 
when  worrying  and  thinking  form  a  necessarily  large 
part  of  the  day's  routine,  but  the  taking  of  a  change 
of  air  implies  something  more  than  the  inhaling  of  a 
sea-breeze.  To  these  folk  who  are  out  on  a  kind  of 
ticket-of-leave  such  a  story  as  "  April  Panhasard  " 
makes  its  appeal,  and  for  their  sake  we  can  excuse  it. 
From  no  point  of  view  whatever  can  it  be  taken  to 
have  any  importance  in  itself,  yet  from  a  study  of  its 
readers  some  interesting  ideas  might  be  collected. 
They  would,  we  fancy,  be  very  human  people,  burdened 
with  no  sort  of  literary  taste  but  having  a  power  of 
appreciation  for  wealth  and  beautiful  women  and  for 
all  those  good  things  of  life  which  wealth  and  beauty  do 
suggest  to  simple  minds.  We  are  glad  that  Miss  Hine 
has  refrained  from  treating  her  readers  to  the  glitter 
of  fictitious  coronets,  but  she  has  given  them  all  the 
other  things  which  they  are  likely  to  need.  The  first 
scene  is  in  Bond  Street,  and  we  are  given  no  option 
save  to  picture  it  as  the  road  of  the  jewellers.  In  one 
of  their  shops  we  meet  April  Panhasard.  She  is  the 
complete  heroine  for  a  tale  of  this  kind,  for  she  is  very 
lovely,  she  is  rich,  and  she  is  divorced  ;  yet  the  taint 
of  impropriety  does  not  touch  her,  though  at  her 
approach  it  may  be  discerned  as  a  far-off  thing,  which, 
we  think,  is  just  what  is  desired  by  the  majority  of  those 
for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  The  erring  and 
horribly  drunken  husband  makes  his  short  appearance  a 
good  while  later,  but  only  to  be  destroyed  by  a  provi- 
dential landslide,  and  April  is  then  left  absolutely  free 
to  select  a  second  mate,  for  of  course  she  has  been 
provided  with  two  eligible,  admirers,  one  English  and 
one  American.  Patriotic  feeling  will  incline  many  to 
hope  for  the  success  of  the  former,  yet  there  are  points 
against  him,  for  he  is  young  and  a  trifle  frivolous,  and 
heroines  of  fiction  have,  by  the  way,  an  objection  to 
vouth  that  is  not  quite  accounted  for  by  common  experi- 
ence. Moreover,  the  frivolity  of  this  lover  on  one 
occasion  at  least  has  involved  an  episode  which  is 
slightly  shocking  to  our  respect  for  him,  though  it 
is  so  hastily  sketched  that  it  can  cause  no  offence  to  the 
reader.  The  American,  against  whom  is  no  black 
mark,  is  then  left  to  marry  the  fair  April,  which,  we 
suppose,  is  the  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  novel. 
Miss  Hine  gives  us  no  cause  for  great  complaint,  and 
her  tale  will  please  many.  It  is  easy  to  read,  and  it 
will  be  easier  to  forget,  for  it  contains  no  word  or 
thought  that  has  not  been  in  the  fiction  of  summer  in 
more  summers  than  we  wish  to  count. 


THE  AUGUST  REVIEWS. 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century"  gives  first  place  to  an  article 
by  Sir  William  Lee  Warner  on  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
which  will  make  clear  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  sub- 
ject some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  both  of  the  authorities 
and  of  candidates.  He  insists  on  the  importance  of  a 
university  training,  and  would  solve  the  problem  of  securing 
the  best  representatives  of  the  leading  communities  of  British 
India  by  utilising  the  Government  colleges,  like  the  Poona 
Dekkan.'  Mr.  Geoffrey  Cookson  follows  with  an  article, 
which  may  have  some  bearing  on  Sir  William  Lee  Warner  s, 
entitled  "  Why  is  there  Disloyalty  in  India  ?  "  He  thinks, 
after  reviewing  all  the  forces  at  work,  that  it  is  astonishing 
not  that  there  is  unrest,  but  that  we  have  enjoyed  so  long 
a  period  of  tranquillity.  He  would  meet  the  dangerous  and 
uncompromising  idealism  of  the  native  with  a  nobler  ideal. 
English  education  has  failed  because  the  material  to  be 
worked  upon  was  un-English.      "  It  is  time  to  readjust  the 
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balance  between  West  and  East",  and  it  is  in  the  schools 
and  universities  that  Mr.  Cookson  thinks  the  desire  to  draw 
nearer  treed  to  creed  and  race  to  race  can  fructify.  The 
article  is  a  little  literary  in  character,  but  it  may  serve  to 
point  a  practical  end.  Two  other  articles  of  Imperial 
interest  in  the  "Nineteenth"  are  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  ably 
judicial  presentment  of  the  problem  of  an  Imperial  Executive 
and  Mr.  Fabian  Ware's  discussion,  with  Lord  Milner's  book 
as  a  peg,  of  Imperial  and  national  interdependence.  I  n 
Lord  Milner's  speeches  Mr.  Ware  discovers  "  the  basis  of  a 
policy  which  might  heal  present  discontent,  and  lay  broad 
and  sure  the  foundation  on  which  the  nation  within  the 
Empire  might  attain  to  greater  liberty,  and  play  the  part 
for  which  it  was  destined  in  the  progress  of  humanity  ". 

The  "National"  returns  with  new  zest  to  the  Marconi 
charge.  Its  notes  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  issues 
personal  and  political  opened  up  by  the  inquiry  :  Mr.  L.  S. 
Amery's  Finsbury  Town  Hall  speech  on  Saint  Sebastian  of 
Limehouse  is  reprinted  in  extenso,  and  Mr.  Maxse  himself 
writes  a  vigorous  article  on  "The  Little  Brothers  of  the 
Rich",  in  which  the  Labour  party  is  shown  to  have  missed 
a  great  chance  of  asserting  "  its  superiority  to  the  party 
hacks  who  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  other 
'  little  brothers  of  the  rich',  as  present  Ministers  have  been 
wittily  christened.  The  Labour  party  was  represented  on 
the  Marconi  Select  Committee  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Parker 
M.P.  (member  for  Halifax),  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Labour 
party.  When  the  various  reports  came  to  be  discussed,  the 
Labour  representative  was  potential  master  of  the  situation. 
He  preferred  to  give  Tip  to  party  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind, but  the  party  for  which  he  made  the  sacrifice  was  not 
his  own  party,  Labour,  but  the  Radical  party.  What  do 
Labour  circles  outside  Parliament  think  of  their  vice-chair- 
man's performance  in  associating  himself  with  the  unspeak- 
able report  of  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Co.,  thus  giving  the 
countenance  of  Labour  to  what  Labour  was  supposed  to  regaid 
as  the  worst  form  of  capitalism — viz.  gambling  on  the  Stock 
Exchange?"  Mr.  Maxse  contends  that  Mr.  Asquith  ought 
to  have  held  a  private  inquiry  outside  as  well  as  inside  the 
Cabinet,  and  should  have  given  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions on  oath.  He  couples  the  failure  to  do  so  with  the 
shutting  up  of  the  Committee,  and  is  convinced  of  what  he 
has  long  suspected  namely,  that  other  Ministers  besides 
the  confessed  culprits  have  something  to  conceal  in  Marconi 
matters".  Not  for  nothing,  says  Mr.  Maxse,  are  Ministers 
known  as  "  'the  little  brothers  of  the  rich'.  Happily,  their 
doom  is  sealed  ". 

Earl  Grey  in  an  article  in  the  "Fortnightly"  describes 
the  object  of  Dominion  House  which  he  proposes  to  found,  and 
sees  "a  great  Imperial  opportunity  "  in  the  erection  in  the 
heart  of  London  of  a  building  devoted  to  Colonial  service — "  an 
architectural  sign  and  symbol  of  London's  Imperial  grandeur 
and  significance".  Varne  Light  criticises  our  "too  domes- 
tic" naval  arrangements;  he  contends  that  concentration  in 
home  waters  is  a  moral  and  strategical  mistake ;  foreign 
squadrons  should  be  strengthened  and  the  home  squadrons 
sent  on  periodical  cruises  in  distant  seas.  Mr.  Arthur 
Baumann  regards  the  position  of  the  Unionist  party  as  "the 
avenging  of  Sir  Robert  Peel".  He  sharply  criticises  Mr. 
Balfour's  attitude  towards  Tariff  Reform,  and  draws  a 
doleful  picture  of  the  losses  in  personnel  and  in  oppor- 
tunity, for  which  he  holds  "the  combined  statesman- 
ship ' '  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  respon- 
sible. But  he  makes  generous  recognition  of  the  qualities 
by  which  they  won  their  authority.  "  Mr.  Balfour  once 
saved  Ireland  from  anarchy  by  his  courage ;  he  has 
sweetened  public  life  by  his  courtesy  ;  and  he  has  maintained 
its  dignity  by  his  freedom  in  a  mercenary  age  from  all  taint 
of  interested  motives.  Mr.  Chamberlain  possessed  most  of 
the  gifts  by  which  in  a  free  country  men  become  famous : 
courage,  sympathy,  eloquence,  and  the  power  of  bending  and 
tutoring  to  his  will  masses  of  his  fellow  citizens.  But  history, 
when  she  pays  her  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  these  two  great 
men,  will  be  forced  to  record  that  they  disunited,  and  for  a 
time  dissolved,  the  party  which  had  shared  with  its  rival 
the  noble  and  perilous  duties  of  government  for  over  two 
hundred  years."  Mr.  Baumann  at  least  shares  with  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn,  writing  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century",  the 
view  that  Mr.  Balfour  resigned  because  he  had  lost  touch 
with  his  party.  Mr.  Gwynn  gives  a  most  interesting  study 
of  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  authority  over  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  seems  to  expect  Mr.  Balfour  to  become  more  and  more 
detached  from  the  party  platform,  and  so  to  carry  still  more 
weight  with  the  assembly.  "At  all  events,  Mr.  Balfour  is 
more  likely  now  than  ever  before  in  his  life  to  abate  the  full 
confidence  of  Radicals  in  drastic  surgery  and  to  preserve  the 
living  organism  of  the  State  from  some  avoidable  and  perilous 
amputations." 

The  new  developments  in  the  Balkans  claim  less  attention 


in  the  August  reviews  than  might  have  been  expected.  Dr. 
Dillon  in  his  foreign  affairs  notes  in  the  "  Contemporary " 
shows  with  his  usual  wealth  of  sidelights  how  the  reversal 
of  Bulgarian  fortunes  came  about.  "  Bulgaria's  disaster 
has  a  touch  of  ancient  Greek  tragedy  about  it.  By  one  of 
Fate'8  cruel  ironies  the  two  dramatis  personoe  who  have 
pushed  her  into  the  chasm  were  a  friendly  nation  and  a 
devoted  son,  Roumania  and  Dr.  Daneff."  Mr.  G.  M. 
Trevclyan  has  been  spending  a  holiday  among  the  Servians, 
and  ends  an  account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  Balkan 
matters  with  a  disclaimer  to  any  pretence  to  have  graduated 
in  the  science  of  Balkan  psychology.  "I  come  home  only 
with  the  sense  of  the  complexities  of  the  Balkan  problem, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  full  truth  and  the  multitude 
of  conflicting  racial  standpoints,  each  reasonable  in  itself 
were  it  not  for  all  the  others  !  "  The  "  Nineteenth  Century  " 
has  two  articles  on  the  Slav  Peril :  one  by  Dr.  Rappoport  on 
"  Pangermatnism  versus  Panslavism",  the  other  by  Mr. 
.1  \V.  Ozanne  on  "The  Balkan  Fiasco".  Dr.  Rappoport  is 
apprehensive  of  Panslavist  supremacy  as  the  result  of  the 
crushing  of  Turkey  and  says,  "If  European  diplomacy  con- 
siders it  its  duty  to  put  a  check  on  the  spread  of  Panger- 
manism  it  should  not  overlook  the  much  more  imminent  peril 
of  Panslavism".  Mr.  Ozanne  holds  Russia's  "intriguing 
policy  mainly  responsible  for  the  hideous  situation  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  ".  He  says,  "  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  so-called  yellow  peril,  but  there  is  a  Slav 
peril  much  nearer  home  to  which  the  Central  Powers  have 
been  a  precious  barrier".  In  Dr.  Rappoport's  opinion  "  an 
era  <>f  prosperity  has  obviously  not  yet  dawned  for  Turkey". 
In  the  "National"  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser  shows  what  her 
opportunities  will  be  in  Asia  Minor.  Asiatic  Turkey  wisely 
administered  may  become  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world,  but  Mr.  Fraser  finds  few  gleams  of  brightness.  "One 
may  contemplate  the  outlook  without  much  hope",  he  says, 
"but  certainly  not  with  despair".  The  Turks  will  follow 
their  own  bent  in  Asia,  and  neither  German  dreams  of 
colonisation  nor  schemes  for  placing  large  areas  of  their 
Asiatic  provinces  under  foreign  tutelage  will  now,  in  Mr. 
Fraser' s  view,  be  listened  to  in  Constantinople.  If  Germany's 
aims  in  Asia  Minor  are  thwarted,  the  horoscopist  will  seek 
to  discover  the  direction  her  oversea  ambitions  may  take. 
There  is  South  America,  and  in  an  article  on  Brazil  in 
"  Blackwood's"  Mr.  Cyril  Campbell  refers  to  the  possibility 
of  German  absorption,  which  "  has  been  seriously  and  soberly 
put  forward  ".  Apparently  he  thinks  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  Germany  in  the  midst  of  great  European  complications 
inviting  new  trouble  by  aggression  in  Brazil.  As  for  a  con- 
federacy of  the  South  American  Republics,  that  is  "  too 
farcical  for  words".  What  the  future  of  Brazil  or  of 
any  one  of  her  neighbours  is  to  be  Mr.  Campbell  makes  no 
attempt  to  prophesy,  but  he  affords  a  picturesque  idea  of 
Brazil's  opportunities  and  resources,  and  looking  to  her  record 
he  has  little  fear  that  she  will  not  work  out  her  own 
salvation. 

Earl  Roberts  in  the  "British  Review"  enters  "a  plea 
for  universal  service",  and  Colonel  Walter  Horsley  in  the 
"  Contemporary"  argues  that  all  forms  of  compulsion  "  are 
open  to  fatal  objections  as  expedients  of  British  policy ". 
Two  articles  are  devoted  to  the  land  question :  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century"  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  replies 
vigorously  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  arguments  against  small 
ownership,  and  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  Mr.  J.  M.  Kennedy, 
who  would  like  to  see  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  charge  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  place  of  Mr.  Runciman,  favours 
some  form  of  protection  to  benefit  agriculture,  which  he  woiild. 
support  even  at  the  expense  of  urban  industry. 

For  purely  literary  tastes  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
attractive  papers.  In  the  "  Cornhill "  we  have  Sir  Frederic 
Kenyon  on  the  "sorry  sight"  of  the  public  sale  of  the 
Browning  MSS.  ;  in  the  "Fortnightly"  Miss  Margaret  L. 
Woods  on  ' '  Poetry  and  Women  Poets  as  Artists  "  ;  in  the 
"  National  "  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  on  "  A  Literary  Printer  " — 
John  Nichols  ;  in  the  ' '  Contemporary ' '  Sir  Sidney  Lee  on 
"Shakespeare  and  Public  Affairs";  in  the  "Nineteenth 
Century"  Viscount  Harberton  with  an  essay  "Does  It 
Rhyme?"  ;  in  the  "English  Review" — which  also  contains 
one  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's  delightful  sketches — 
Mr.  Harrison  writes  on  Francis  Thompson's  Poetry,  and 
there  is  verse  by  Victoria  Sackville  West  and  others  ;  and 
in  the  "  British  Review  " — which  gives  us  verse  by 
Katharine  Tynan,  Herbert  de  Hamel,  and  Francis 
McCullagh — Professor  Geddes  writes  on  the  "Homes  of 
Burns  "  and  the  relations  of  peasant  and  poet. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  BOARD 
FOR  IRELAND. 


INSPECTORSHIPS. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  BOARD  FOR  IRELAND  are 
prepared  to  consider  applications  for  the  appointment  of  two  Inspectors  of 
Intermediate  Schools.  Applications,  which  should  be  made  on  the  official  form, 
and  accompanied  by  copies  of  testimonials,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  should  state  age  (which  must  not  exceed  45  years),  University 
distinctions,  and  special  qualifications,  and  should  reach  the  office  not  later  than 
August  31st. 

For  one  Inspectorship  special  stress  will  be  laid  on  qualifications  in  Mathematics, 
and  for  the  other  on  qualifications  in  literary  subjects. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  tha 
Assistant  Commissioners. 

Canvassing,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  regarded  as  a  disqualification. 
By  Order, 


1  Hume  Street,  Dublin. 


W   F   RTTTI  FR  "i 
W  A   HOUSTON  f  Assistant  Commibssioners. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

TN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  TRANSFER  of 

JL  the  department  of  PRINTS  and  DRAWINGS  to  the  New  Wing,  now 
approaching  completion,  the  Exhibition  Gallery  of  the  department  will  be  closed 
after  Saturday,  August  16th.  The  Students'  Room  of  the  Department  will  be 
closed  subsequently  at  a  date  to  be  announced. 

F.  G.  KEN  YON, 

British  Museum,  Director. 
August,  1913. 

EDITOR  and  MANAGING  DIRECTOR  WANTED 
for  a  group  of  old-established  Provincial  Weekly  Newspapers.  Full  control. 
Good  opening  and  prospects,  with  scope  for  political  and  social  influence.  Should 
have  command  of  ,63,000  to  £4,000.  Principals  only  apply  to  N.  P.,  care  of 
Anderson's  Advertising  Agency,  14  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are:— 
Lnited  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£   s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    I     82    I    10  4 

Half  Year    o   14    I      ...       ...     O   15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...    o     7    I      ...       ...     o  77 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  male  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Coven/ 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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MR.  LANE'S  BOOKS. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF 
PHILIP  DUKE  OF  WHARTON. 

By  LEWIS  MELVILLE. 
17  Illustrations.  16s.  net. 

"  A  very  striking  and  interesting  picture  of  an  extremely 
curious  character." — Gi.ohe. 

II. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF 
ENGLAND  IN  1675. 

By  MARIE  CATHERINE  BARONNE  D'AULNOY. 
Translated  from  the  original  French  hy  Mrs.  William 
Henry  Arthur.    Edited  by  U.  D.  Gilbert. 
17  Illustrations.  16s  net. 

"The  author  has  unearthed  a  genuine  literary  trea- 
sure. .  .  .  The  book  might  serve  as  a  model  for  this 
kind  of  literary  task."— Daily  Telegraph. 

III. 

THE  LIFE  OF 
MADAME  TALLIEN. 

Translated  by  J.  L.  May.  By  L.  GASTINE. 

17  Illustrations.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  M.  Gastine  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  this  most 
vivacious  and  most  incisive  biography." — Sunday  Times. 

IV. 

ROBERT  FULTON  :  Engineer  and 
Artist. 

By  H.  W.  DICKINSON,  A.M.I.Mech.E. 
17  Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Both  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Lane  may  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  the  publication  of  a  biography  which 
must  be  regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject  with  which  it  so  admirably 
and  exhaustively  deals." — Outlook. 

V. 

A  STAINED  GLASS  TOUR  IN 
ITALY. 

By  CHARLES  SHERRILL. 
Many  Illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Laying  down  Mr.  Sherrill's  delightful  book  with  a  sigh 
of  regret  at  the  conclusion  of  so  pleasant  a  tour,  the  reader 
may  well  ask  himself  why  so  fascinating  a  subject  has  for  so 
long  remained  untouched." — Globe. 

VI. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  ALLIANCE. 

By  FRANCIS  GRIERSON.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  His  essays  are  masterpieces  of  lucid  expression,  con- 
densed thought  and  stimulating  phraseology." 


English  Review. 


VII. 


PRESSING  QUESTIONS. 

By  A.  H.  MACKMURDO.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  His  book  is  well  worth  close  study,  and  many  valuable 
lessons  can  be  gleaned  from  it." — Outlook. 

VIII. 

THE  PLAY  OF  TO-DAY 

Studies  in  Play  Structure  for  the  Student  and  the 
Theatre-goer. 
By  ELIZABETH  R.  HUNT.  5s.  net. 

"  Most  effective  and  instructive." — Standard. 

IX. 

A  SYMPHONY  AND  OTHER 
PIECES.  Poems. 

By  A.  E.  J.  LEGGE.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  There  is  not  a  piece  in  the  collection  but  touches  the 
imagination,  not  a  piece  but  will  draw  the  reader  back  to 
a  re-reading  for  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  these  felicitous 
expressions  of  a  real  poetic  gift." — Daily  Telegraph. 


TJ  IK  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  ST.,  W 


THIS    WEEK'S  BOOKS 

Biography. 

Reminiscences,  Sermons,  and  Correspondence  (Augusta.  E. 
Stetson).    Putnam.    2ls.  net. 

Fiction. 

Piet  of   Italy  (Dorothea  Fairbridge).     Mills  and  Boon.  6*. 

The  World'**  Daughter  (Cyril  llarcouit).    Lane.  6s. 

God's  Clay  (Alico  and  Claude  Askew),  6s.  ;  The  Yoke  of  Pity 

(Julien  Benda),  5*.  net.    Fisher  Unwin. 

Reference  Books. 
The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs,  1912  (J.  Castell 

Hopkins).    Bird.    16-s.  net. 
Brazil  in  1912  (J.  C.  Oakenhill).    Atkinson.    5*.  net. 

Rkprints. 

Lyric*  from  the  Song-Books  c/f  the  Elizabethan  Age ;  Lyrics 
from  the  Dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  (edited  by 
A.  H.  B alien).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  net  each. 

L'Annee  terrible,  Lea  Annees  Funostes,  1852  1870  (Victor 
Hug.);  Retour  du  Flot  (Brada).    Nelson.    1*.  net  each. 

Travel. 

Colombia  (Phanor  James  Ader).    Fisher  TJnwin.    10s.  6cl.  net. 

Verse. 

On   Passive    Service    (Margaret   Lovell    Andrews).  Goschen. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Les    Chansons   d'un    Ingenu    (H.    Cooper    Pugh).  Bennett. 

2v.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Little  Wars  :  A  Game  for  Bovs  (H.  G.  Wells).  Palmer.    2«.  6c/. 

net. 

Origin  of  Property,  The,  and  the  Formation  of  the  Village 
Community  (Jan  St.  Lewinski).    Constable.    3«.  6d.  net. 

Plea  for  the  Younger  Generation,  A  (Cosmo  Hamilton).  Chatto 
and  Windus.    2t.  6d.  net. 

Report  on  the  Twelfth  Decennial  Census  of  Scotland.  Vol.  II. 
His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.    6.s.  2d. 

Ships  and  Ways  of  Other  Days  (E.  Keble  Chatterton).  Sidg- 
wick and  Jackson.    16s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August. — The  Century  Maga- 
zine, Is.  4c/.  ;  The  Munsey,  6d.  ;  The  Financial  Review  of 
Reviews,  Is.  net ;  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Is.  ;  The 
Westminster  Review,  2s.  6d.  net ;  The  English  Church 
Review,  6d.  net  ;  The  Book  Monthly,  6c/.  ;  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, 2m.  50pf.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  1/r.  50c.  ;  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  2fr.  75c.  ;  The  English  Review,  1*. 
net  ;  The  Hindustan  Review,  10  annas ;  The  Empire 
Review,  Is.  net;  Wild  Life.  2s.  6c/.;  Fry's  Magazine,  6d. 
net  ;  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legis- 
lation, 5s.  net ;  The  Empire  Magazine,  6c/.  net. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS,   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.   Replies  received. 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE, 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P.      3d.  net  ;    4d.  post  free. 
Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 

WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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NOW  READY. 


6/=  net  ;   Post  Free,  6/4. 


s  in  Times  Past 


By  O.  PAUL  MONCKTON. 


The  Times  says : — "  The  author  does  not  claim  to  be  putting  forward  much  matter  which  may  not  be  found  elsewhere  by 
those  who  know  where  to  look  ;  what  he  has  set  himself  to  do  is  to  arrange  his  material  in  a  convenient  and  readable  form  ; 
and  in  this  he  has  been  completely  successful.  There  are  twelve  essays;  and  as  the  subjects  dealt  wtth  rant;e  from  grinning 
through  a  horse-collar  to  golf  and  chess,  the  reader  who  does  not  pick  up  something  fresh  about  his  particular  hobby  will  be 
either  erudite  or  unlucky.  The  chapter  on  cricket  is  worthy  of  that  great  subject  and  abounds  in  curious  lore.  We  have  only  one 
serious  quarrel  with  the  author,  and  that  is  that  '  the  Lady  of  the  Lambs  '  will  no  longer  suggest  to  us  Mrs.  Meynell's  lovely 
poem.  There  is  an  older  claimant  to  the  title  ;  '  .  .  .  .  a  fat  Iamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the  town,  hav  ing  their 
thumbs  tied  behind  their  backs,  were  permitted  to  run  after  it,  and  she  who  with  her  mouth  took  hold  of  the  lamb  was 
declared  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb.'  " 
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GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

"  COMMERCIAL  GARDENING " 

The  entirely  new  work,  just  published,  written  by 
TWENTY   PRACTICAL  MEN 

Demonstrates  how  YOU  (or  your  Gardeners  on  your  behalf) 
can  make  more  money  by  growing;  Flowers,  Vegetables, 
Fruit,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  market. 

It  explains  how  to  grow,  what  to  grow,  and  where  to  grow. 

It  expounds  the  best  cultural  methods,  the  best  marketing 
methods,  the  best  book-keeping  methods,  and  the  best 
packing  and  grading  methods. 


How  to  grow,  how  to  pack,  and  when  to  market  nearly 

300  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants, 
^ow  to  tfrow,  how  to  pack,  and  when  to  market  nearly 

140  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  flowers. 
How  to  propagate  and  grow  34  distinct  varieties  of  fruit. 
How  to  grow,  pack  and  market  21  varieties  of  Perns. 
How  to  grow  and  market  170  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers. 
How  to  grow,  how  to  pack,  and  when  to  market  32 

different  vegetables. 
How  to  grow  47  different  sweet  herbs  and  small  salads. 
How  to  prepare  the  soil. 
How  to  plant  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 
How  to  manage  cross-breeding  and  hybridisation. 
How  to  analyse  soils. 

How  25  tons  of  Potatoes  to  the  acre  can  be  obtained. 
How  to  grade  and  pack  fruit. 
How  to  grow  Roses  for  profit. 

How  to  treat  "canker"  in  Apple  trees,  "curl"  in  Potatoes, 
"scab"  in  Apples  and  Pears,  "gumming"  in  stone 
fruits,  and  "  die-back"  in  Gooseberries. 

How  to  make  and  use  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

How  to  grow  Grapes  for  profit. 

How  to  start  as  a  fruit-grower. 

How  to  grow  Watercress  for  profit. 

How  t>  manage  a  "  French  garden." 

How  rent,  rates  and  taxes  affect  horticulturists. 

How  the  markets  are  glutted. 

How  to  construct  greenhouses. 

How  to  heat  greenhouses. 

What  it  costs  to  start  a  two-acre  "  French  garden." 

How  to  measure  and  level  land  for  market-gardening, 

What  capital  is  required  to  start  a  market  garden. 

How  to  increase  the  capillarity  of  soils. 

How  nitrogen  is  lost  to  the  soil. 

How  to  keep  market  garden  accounts  and  records. 

How  to  store  fruit. 

How  to  calculate  the  number  of  plants  to  an  acre. 


What  it  costs  to  cultivate  the  various  fruit  crops. 

What  profits  each  crop  affords. 

How  to  grow  Tomatoes  under  glass  and  In  the  open. 

How  to  protect  plants  against  frost. 
How  to  grow  Onions  for  profit. 
How  to  force  Strawberries. 

How  to  grow  Melons— French  and  English  methods, 

How  to  destroy  Insect  pests. 

How  to  prepare  a  "  hotbed." 

How  to  sweeten  soil. 

How  to  destroy  wireworms. 

How  to  study  "  cell  "  life. 

The  whole  art  of  "  pruning  "  and  "  budding." 

How  to  ..rrange  a  Japanese  garden. 

How  to  select  land  for  growing. 

How  to  prepare  land  for  fruit  trees. 

How  much  capital  is  required  to  start  fruit-growing. 

How  to  select  a  fruit  garden. 

How  to  clean  "  dirty  land. 

How  to  plant  fruit  trees  and  bushes. 

How  to  estimate  returns  per  acre. 

How  to  grow  fruit  in  Scotland. 

How  to  grow  fruit  in  Ireland. 

How  to  cultivate  Pears. 

How  to  combat  Plum  tree  pests  and  diseases. 

How  to  cultivate  Cherries. 

How  to  deal  with  Cherry  diseases. 

How  to  treat  Peach  trees. 

How  to  grow  Nuts  for  profit. 

How  to  get  crops  to  market, 

How  to  grow  Mushrooms  for  profit. 

How  to  extract  plant  foods  from  the  soil. 

How  to  retain  water  in  the  soil. 

How  to  store  farmyard  manure. 

How  manures  should  be  valued. 

How  and  when  to  destroy  insect  pests. 

A  full  list  of  gardener's  friends. 


TWO  COMPOSITE  CARDBOARD  MODELS  OF  CABBAGE 
AND  POTATO  ARE  PRESENTED  TO  EACH  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  Book  is  edited  by  JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S.,  and  is  written  in 
perfectly  plain  language  throughout.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  in  colour 
and  black  and  white,  well  bound,  and  fully  indexed. 

Is  it  possible  for  you  to  read  such  an  informative  book  without  making 
money  from  the  knowledge  it  contains? 

Write  now  for  free  Booklet. 


Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright, 
reviewing  the  work  in  "  The 
Garden,"  says  : — "  Commercial 
Gardening  "  should  be  read  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last  by 
everyone  who  follows  gardening 
as  a  hobby,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  adopted  the  ancient  craft  as 
an  avocation,  and  when  it  has 
been  read  once  it  ought  to  be  read 
again,  because  it  is  packed  with 
information  which  no  ordinary 
brain  could  receive  after  one  or 
even  two  diligent  perusals.  .  . 
There  are  facts  and  details  in 
"  Commercial  Gardening"  that 
have  not  hitherto  seen  the  light 
of  cold  print. 


To  THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

34,-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  the  free  illustrated  booklet  describing  "COMMERCIAL  GARDENING" 
and  particulars  of  special  terras  to  readers  of  the  "  Saturday  Review." 

Name   - 

Address   
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HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL.   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  CLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  ;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns  ; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Terms 
inclusive.— Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon.  Tel.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 


CROWBOROUGH.  — CREST  HOTEL.  An  Ideal 
Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.  Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

SHANKLIN,    I.W.— ROYAL   SPA    HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.   Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 
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WATNEY,  COMBE,  REID  &  CO. 

AN.EXCEPTIONAL  POSITION 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Watncy,  Combe,  Reid  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  hold  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  H.  Cosmo  0.  Bonsor  (Chairman  of  the 
company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption,  of  the  report  and  accounts, 
said  that  the  features  of  the  year  under  review  were  that  they  hud  sold 
32,000  barrels  moro  beer  than,  in  1311-12,  and  tliat  their  trading  profit 
showed  an  increase  of  £36,000.    The  balance  of  interest  on  investments 
end  rents  was  £3500  more,  and  they  paid  £7500  less  interest  on  debentures 
in  consequenonce  of  their  redemption,  making  a  total  of   £47,000  more 
as  compared   with   the  previous  year.    That   allowed   the  directors  to 
recommend  a  dividend  on  the  preferred  ordinary  stock.   Jt  was  a  email 
dividend,  but  Jio  hoped  it  would  be  welcome.    The  first  six  months  of 
the  year  under  review  hod  shown  very  little  improvement  on  that  of  the 
year  preceding,  owing  to  the  high,  price  of  malt  and  hops  of  the  harvest 
of  1911.    Since  January  1913  they  hod,  however,  been  using  the  harvest 
of  1912.   Barley  kept  at  a  higher  level  than  for   the  last  ten  years, 
but  hops  had  shown  a  good  decrease.    The  stocks  that   they  carried 
forward  at  30  Juno  last  were  practically  at  the  same  price,  and  were 
larger  than  they  had  had  for  some  years.    They  were  held  at  the  same 
price  as  those  they  had  been  using  for  the  last  six  months,  and  con- 
sequently they  could  look  forward  to  the  same  improvement  being  main- 
tained for  the  current  six  months.    As  to  what  the  ultimate  results  of 
the  year  might  be,  that  would  depend  on  the  result  of  the  liarvcst  which 
was  just  commencing.   He  was  glad'  to  inform'  them  that  throughout 
the  year  their  beers  had  been  excellent ;  they   had    been  uniform  in 
quality  and  were  extremely   popular.    He    might  say  that  they  were 
growing  in  popularity,  and  he  thought  the  shareholders  would   like  to 
join  the  directors  in  their  appreciation  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
brewing-room  staffs  at  Pimlico  and  Mortlake.    He  had  been  asked  to  give 
the  figures  as  to  taxation   in  1912-13.    They  had  paid    for  beer  duty 
£377,000  and  for  licence  duties  £82,000,  or  a  total  of  £459,000.    That  was 
direct  to  the  Exchequer,  and  over  and  above  that  there  was  some  £30,000 
edd  ptaid  for  income  tax  and  for  compensation  levy.    As  to  that  last,  he 
would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.    The  compensation  fund  was  instituted 
■in  1904  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of   what  were  called  redundant 
public-houses    without    injuring    the   owners.    So    far   their  experience 
showed  it  had  been,  successful,  but  during  the  last  few  months  magis- 
trates had  been  taking  away  the  licences  of  houses  which  could  justify 
their  existence.   One  of  the  results   of  the  working  of  the   fund  was 
that  beer  that  had  been  retailed  in  jugs  was  being  retailed'  in  bottles, 
a  form  less  profitable  both  to  the  brewer  and  to  the  retailer,  but  there 
was  another  effect  which    would  very  shortly   show   itself  in  a  more 
extreme  fashion.   If  they  did  away  with    a  licensed  house  that  was 
justified  by  its  trade  it  was  an  absolute  certainty  that  a  club  would 
spring  up,  and  there  had  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  clubs 
during  the  last  ten    years.    Under   the   present   administration   of  the 
law  clubs  would  tend  to  increase.    In  any  case  it  was  satisfactory  not 
only  from  the  brewers'  point  of  view,  but  also  from  a  national  point 
of  view,   that    the  consumption  of   beer   had  not   been  decreased  by 
legislation.    There   was  no  doubt  that  good  eound  beer  was  infinitely 
more  wholesome  than  the  alcoholic  concoctions  that  were  sold  to  try  and 
imitate   it.    Dealing   with  the   financial   position    of  the  company,  the 
Chairman  pointed  out  that  during  the  year  they  had  received  for  houses 
under    the   Compensation  Act  £10,000.    They    had   invested   in  licensed 
property   £42,000;   consequently  the   licensed  assets  showed    a  balanco 
to  the  good  of  £32,000.    To  their  automatic  reserve,  which  represented 
depreciation  on    various  properties,  there  had   been   charged  £107,000, 
and   during  the  year  they   had    spent  on  the  repair  of  public-houses 
£46,000.      They   had    further  spent  on    the   redemption   of  debentures 
£116,000,  and,  in  addition  to  doing  all  that,  their  cosh  balances  remained 
practically  on  the  same  level  as  in  June  1912— namely,  about  £600,000. 
That  sum,  he  should  add,  would  be  depleted  to  the  extent  ol  £33,000 
if   they   accepted    the  recommendation  of  the   board   and    declared  a 
dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  preferred   ordinary  stock.  Proceeding, 
the  Chairman  said  that  they  were  iin  a  more  or  less  exceptional  position. 
In  1905  they  applied  to  the  courts  for  permission  to  reduce  their  capital 
by  something  like  £3,000,000  to  cover  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  their 
assets  brought  about  by  legislation  and  administration.   In  1909-10  there 
had  come   the   further  crushing   blow   to  London    brewing  companies, 
which  meant  that  since  that  date  thev^  had  had  three  claimants  on  their 
earnings.    They  hud  been  working  for  the  Exchequer;  for  their  deben- 
ture holders;  and  for  the  first  preference  stock   holders,  who  together 
had  received  close  upon  £3,000,000  sterling,  while  the    ordinary  stock 
holders   had  not  received  a  shilling.    They  had  been  seeking  for  some 
means  to  relieve  the  position,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
should  get  rid  of  their  prior  charges.   As  a  result  of  counsel's  advice 
they  had  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  exceptional    powers  necessary, 
and  the  Bill  was  merely  waiting  the  Hoyal  assent.    A  great  many  people 
misunderstood  the  object  of  that  Bill.    Its  result  would   be  slow,  and 
the  profit  and  loss  account  would  show  but  a  very  gradual  improvement, 
but  the  scheme  was  absolutely  sound,  and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
future  ordinary  stock  holders  if  not  to  the  present  stock  holders.  They 
had  set  up  machinery  under  which  the  trading   profits  of  the  concern, 
after  payment  of  interest  to  the  debenture  stock  holders  and  the  prefer- 
ence shareholders,  would  go  to  the  ordinary  stock  holders,  while  profits 
arising  outside  the  trade  of  the  business — that  was,  from  the  redemp- 
tion of  debentures   and  the   realisation  of   under-estimated    assets,  or 
from  the  realisation  of  over-estimated  liabilities — would  form  a  fund  to 
be    used  by  the   directors  at  their  discretion.   In   the  past    they  hod 
utilised  such  profits  as  had  arisen  in  that  way  in  the  writing  off  of 
such  securities'  as  were  not  affected  by  their  automatic  reserve,  but  they 
had  come  to  the  end  of  that  writing  off.    The  last  such  item  they  had 
had  to  deal  with  comprised  their  gilt-edged  investments,  to  which  they 
had  appropriated  out  of  the  £63,000  they  had  made  on  the  redemption 
of  debentures   £28,0C0.    The  balance  of    £35,000  he  >vas  going  to  ask 
them  to  allow  the  directors  to   carry   to  a  fund  to  be  used    at  tho 
discretion  of  the  board  for  the  purpose  ho  had  mentioned.    Their  inten- 
tion was  to  continue  the  redemption  of  their  debentures  if  they  could 
get  them  at  a  reasonable  price  and  if  the  supply  kept  up ;  but  if  the 
supply  of  debentures  did  not  keep  up  there  would  be  an  alternative  form 
of  investment  which  would    be  profitable  to  the  ordinary  shareholders. 
He   would   like   to  say,    however,    that    the  exercise  of   those  powers 
would  bo  used    with  the  greatest  discretion;   they  could  not  dip  too 
deeply  into  the  cash  balances,  which,  during  their  period  of  adversity, 
had  not  only  given  them   credit,  but  had  enabled  tiheni  to   buy  their 
material   in   the   cheapest    market.    E.ven   though    they    were  growing 
more  prosperous  they  would  have   to  keep  sufficient  cash  in  hand  to 
cover  all  the  purposes  they  could  possibly  foresee  in  their  business. 

Tho  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by"  Mr.  C.  J.  Phillips,  was  carried 
unanimously. 
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Mr.  Heinemann's 

NOVELS   FOR  RECREATION. 


Latest   6s.  Fiction. 
THE  WOMAN  THOU 
GAVEST  ME. 

HALL  CAINE. 

THE  KINGDOM. 

Harold  E.  Good. 

JAMES  HURD. 

R.  O.  Prowse. 

VIRGINIA. 

Ellen  Glasgow. 

LU  OF  THE  RANGES. 

E.  Mordaunt. 

THE  HEADQUARTER 
RECRUIT. 

Richard  Dehan. 

THE  61st  SECOND. 

Owen  Johnson. 


THE  IDIOT. 

By  Fyodor  Dostoevsky, 

Author  of  "  The  Brothers  Karaniazov." 

620  pages.    3/6  net. 


New  Novels  in  2s.  net  series.* 

THE  FOOL  ERRANT. 

Maurice  Hewlett.    Aug.  14th. 

JUGGERNAUT,  j 
THE  CLIMBER,} 

E.  F  Benson.  Aug.  14th. 

THE  DOP  DOCTOR. 

By  Richard  Dehan. 
16th  Edition  ready  Aug.  12th. 

*  On  all  the  Bookstalls. 


HEINEMA  NN'S  SE  VENPENNIES 
EVERYWHERE    THE  BEST. 


BEST  NEW  BOOKS 

Obtainable  at  all  Booksellers. 

Society,  Politics,  and 
Diplomacy,  1820  64. 

Passages  from  the  Journal  of  FRANCIS  W.  H. 
CAVENDISH.    With  4  Illustrations.    Cloth,  15s.  net. 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  ore  have  conic  across  for  some 
time." — The  Globe. 

"This  volume  has  much  in  it  to  interest  those  who  like  intimate 
contemporary  notes  of  the  private  and  public  life  of  the  mid  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    May  DC  read  with  real  interest." 

Daily  Telegraph 

The  Farm  Labourer  : 
the  History  of  a  Modern 
Problem. 

By  O.  JOCELYN  DUNLOP,  Author  of  "English 
Apprenticeship  :  its  History."    Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  Uook  deals  with  the  remedies  suggested  and  adopted 
for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  English  agricultural 
I     labourer  from  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  our  own  day. 

"  Miss  Dunlop  has  laid  all  serious  students  of  the  land  question  under 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  survey  of  the  problem  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  ...  It  is  a  most  lucid  and  admirable  survey,  written  in  a 
remarkably  pure  and  interesting  Style." — The  Globe. 

READY  AUGUST  18th. 

The  Yoke  of  Pity 
(L' Ordination). 

By  JULIEN  BENDA.      Translated  by  GILBERT 
CANNAN.       With  a  new  Preface  by  the  Author. 
Cloth,  5s.  net. 
"  L'Ordination,"  says  the  Times,  lias  been  "the  novel 
of  the  winter  in  Paris  ....  certainly  the  novel  of  the  year 
— the  book  which  every  one  reads  and  discusses,  all  the 
more  because  it  is  obstinately,  almost  wilfully,  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age."    M.  Benda  is  an  anti-Bergsonian,  but 
in  this  novel  he  gives  us  the  story  of  a  philosopher,  a  stern 
rationalist,  converted  and  convinced  against  his  will,  dis- 
armed, sterilised  by  the  forces  of  sentiment  and  instinct. 
The  book,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  philosophy,  is 
undeniably  a  little  masterpiece,   extraordinarily  pathetic, 
subtle,  and  profound,  and  distinguished  by  a  rare  economy 
and  precision  of  style. 

The  Genius  of  the  Gael :  A 
Study  in  Celtic  Psychology. 

By  SOPHIE  BRYANT.    Cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  central  theme  of  this  book  is  inquiry  into  the  funda- 
mental psychology  of  the  Celt  and  for  the  most  part  it  is 
the  Celt  as  Irish  Gael  who  is  under  observation.  The 
characteristics  of  other  peoples  who  have  a  share  in  the 
Celtic  heritage  are,  however,  kept  in  view. 

The  Court  of  the  King, 
and  other  Studies. 

By  MARGARET  BENSON,  Author  of  "  The  Venture 
of  Rational  Faith,"  and  "  The  Soul  of  a  Cat."  Cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

"  We  recommend  these  graceful  sketches  and  p^ays  to  all  those  who 
care  for  delicate  and  imaginative  writing." — Tin  G  the. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  define  the  fascination  o!  th  se  Egyptian  travel- 
pictures  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  fed  it.  Comparer  w.th  the  sandy  wastes 
of  ephemeral  novels  and  books  of  travel,  this  little  volume  is  indeed  a 
literary  oasis." — Morning  Post. 

The  Novels  of  Mark  Rutherford. 

The  only  complete  edition.  6  volumes.  Bound  in 
Cloth.    Is.  net  each. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  -we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

In  this  dull  session  reputations  could  hardly  be  made 
or  unmade.  The  Parliament  Act  hung  over  the 
session,  freezing  the  noble  zeal  of  the  few  of  the  Oppo- 
sition whom  the  closure  left  a  chance  to  speak. 
Ministers,  of  course,  wanted  only  to  say  nothing,  and 
so  debate  was  killed.  There  was  neither  oratory  nor 
fine  fence.  Mr.  Asquith  has  shown  the  finished  parlia- 
mentary hand  more  than  once — the  right  thing  said  in 
exactly  the  right  way  to  get  round  a  corner ;  but  it  was 
just  perfect  parliamentary  play.  Mr.  Asquith  has  not 
been  "  extended  ",  in  sporting  phrase,  this  session. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  dropped  back,  not  only  when 
floundering  in  the  Marconi  mire,  but  in  general  debate. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  contented  himself  with  minding  his 
own  business  (saving  his  strange  outburst  at  the 
National  Liberal  Marconi  lunch),  and  so  has  made 
many  people,  perhaps  the  public  generally,  think  he  is 
doing  it  much  better  than  he  is.  But  he  knows  his 
game,  which  he  has  played  about  as  right  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  played  his  wrong.  Mr.  Pease,  by  the  way, 
has  had  an  opening  which  he  took  better  than  one  might 
have  thought  he  would.  Education  is  both  dull  and 
difficult  to  speak  on. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  has  gone 
ahead  most  this  session,  whether  you  take  one  side  or 
the  other,  is  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  It  might  almost  be 
called,  in  Homeric  phrase,  his  apia-reia.  Here,  as 
always,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  opportunity.  The 
Marconi  inquiry  gave  Lord  Robert  the  greatest  opening 
he  has  yet  had,  and  he  took  it  to  the  uttermost.  He 
was  the  dominant  personality  on  the  Committee,  and  he 
got  public  opinion  with  him.  His  Marconi  and  Welsh 
Disestablishment  exploits  have  put  Lord  Robert  quite 
in  the  front  rank.     Lord  Hugh  has  been  taking-  things 


easily,  perhaps  a  little  slackly.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  has 
had  very  few  chances.  It  has  not  been  at  all  a  session 
for  him,  as  it  has  not  been  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Smith  has  been  so  continuously  conspicuous 
in  the  Courts  that  he  could  hardly  have  figured  much 
in  the  House,  whatever  openings  there  had  been. 

A  sharp  contrast  to  Mr.  Smith  in  method,  Mr.  Cave 
has  strengthened  his  growing  reputation.  His  Marconi 
speech  was  felt  by  everybody  to  be  exactly  right.  Mr. 
Cave  is  the  moderate  quiet  man  who  scores  without 
offence — an  emollient,  never  an  irritant — the  sort  of 
safe  man  of  which  every  Cabinet  must  have  one. 
Amongst  the  younger  men  Lord  Helmsley  is  marked 
out  for  office,  Sir  Mark  Sykes  has  already  quite  got 
the  ear  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Hoare  is  winning  atten- 
tion as  an  accurate  and  sometimes  acute  critic.  But  it 
is  possible  to  be  too  correct. 

The  poor  hamstrung  House  of  Lords  gets  less  than 
fair  attention  these  days.  There  is  a  certain  irony,  if 
not  poetic  justice,  in  Lord  Curzon  suffering  from  this. 
He  is  easily  protagonist  in  that  House.  He  has  this 
session  made  one  or  two  really  great  speeches — notably 
on  Home  Rule  and  Persia — and  one  felt  how  much  he 
is  the  biggest  man  we  have  on  our  side — Mr.  Balfour, 
of  course,  apart.  Lord  Newton,  as  always,  has  made 
speeches  better  than  three  out  of  four  front-benchers 
can  make  ;  but  because  he  is  not  a  front-bencher  and  is 
in  the  Lords  the  newspapers  do  not  mark  him.  It  is  a 
serious  injustice.  Lord  Crewe,  one  must  admit,  plays 
his  difficult  and  thankless  part  well. 

At  Chesterfield  the  Labour  worm  has  turned.  Mr. 
Kenyon  is  too  much  for  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  to 
swallow,  being  obviously  a  regulation  Liberal  and 
nothing  else.  So  the  Labour  party  are  not  going  to 
own  him.  Do  they  mean  business?  Or  is  it  the  House 
of  Commons  story  over  again?  Indignant  protest, 
absolute  independence,  and  then  vote  for  the  Liberal. 
Obviously  if  they  really  want  to  teach  the  Kenyon  sort 
a  lesson,  they  should  vote  for  the  Tory.  A  Tory  win 
would  make  Liberals  see  that  Labour  cannot  be  played 
with.  Mr.  Kenyon's  win  would  put  Labour  under  the 
Liberal  heel.     But  it  is  vain  for  Tories  to  give  this 
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advice,  though  sound,  because  it  is  obviously  to  their 
own  interest.  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  tells  Mr.  Kcnyon 
it  is  morally  w  rong  to  try  to  run  both  as  Liberal  and 
Labour.  At  that  rate  the  Labour  members  must  be  a 
shockingly  immoral  party. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  been  blackmailed — the 
word  is  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's — by  a  little  gang  of 
single-tax  fanatics  with  whom  not  even  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  in  sympathy.  The  country  must  therefore 
endure  some  of  the  worst  results  of  the  People's 
Budget.  The  trouble  occurred  over  a  clause  in  the 
Revenue  Bill  recognising  improvements  in  agricultural 
land.  The  Opposition  complained  that  the  time  limit 
was  too  short,  the  Single  Taxers  demanded  a  time  limit 
as  necessary  to  their  plans,  and  in  the  end  the  Bill  was 
dropped.  With  it  goes  the  chance  of  a  review  of  taxa- 
tion by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Budget  has  been 
broken  into  two  Bills  in  order  that  the  finance  part  may 
get  the  Speaker's  certificate,  and  the  second  part  has 
now  been  dispensed  with  altogether.  Nothing  matters 
when  once  the  Government  has  got  its  money.  The 
House  is  beginning  to  find  out  what  it  did  when  it 
passed  the  Parliament  Act. 

One  good  thing,  however,  came  out  of  the  Revenue 
Bill.  Lord  Wolmer  proposed  a  remission  of  duty  of 
2d.  in  the  pound  on  Empire-grown  tea.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  treated  this  amendment  as  though  it  proposed 
a  surtax  on  Chinese  tea,  and  pleaded  that  China  as  a 
good  customer  deserved  consideration.  So  she  does,  but 
it  is  both  dangerous  and  unpatriotic  to  suggest  that  Pre- 
ference conflicts  with  most-favoured-nation  clauses. 
When  Dominion  Ministers  find  foreign  countries  quot- 
ing Mr.  George's  words  against  their  tariff  policy  they 
may  well  wonder  what  diplomatic  support  can  be  hoped 
for  from  the  Foreign  Office.  However,  the  Chancellor 
scored  his  party  point,  which  was  what  he  wanted,  and 
as  the  Unionist  W'hips  did  not  trouble  to  get  Lord 
Wolmer  support  in  the  lobby  they  presumably 
approved  of  Mr.  George's  tactics. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  address  to  the  miners  at 
Nottingham  explained  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
people  could  have  their  own  doctors.  He  meant,  it 
appears,  if  he  could  persuade  them  to  come  on  to  the 
panels  on  the  terms  he  offered.  But  he  did  not  think 
of  this  at  the  time ;  and  we  know  they  cannot  yet  get 
the  choice  of  doctors.  He  made  a  rattling  speech  by 
forgetting  this,  and  a  lot  of  other  little  things,  such  as 
the  amending  Act  which  had  to  be  passed  to  make  the 
Act  tolerable,  and  which  put  in  the  suggestions  of  the 
Opposition  which  he  left  out.  He  travestied  and  mis- 
represented quite  shamelessly  the  attitude  of  the  Opposi- 
tion about  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  He  was  so  very 
rhetorically  unctuous  that  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of 
the  kindred  spirit  who  asked  :  "  What  is  terewth,  my 
friends?  Is  it  a  lie?  No  !  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should 
note  the  subtle  distinction  when  he  makes  speeches,  even 
to  colliers,  about  the  Insurance  Act. 

Too  much  must  not  be  made  of  the  result  of  the 
Mile  End  L.C.C.  election.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Stettauer's 
personality  had  counted  for  something  last  time,  and 
the  constituency  is  notoriously  variable.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  the  Progressives  had  been  making  head- 
way in  London,  they  would  have  held  Mile  End.  Their 
appeal  is  always  to  the  poorer  voters.  Mile  End  con- 
firms the  result  of  the  last  general  election  in  London. 
The  capital  then  voted  for  another  term  of  quiet 
administration,  and  Mile  End  shows  that  opinion  has  not 
altered  since.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Progressives  on  the 
Council  will  realise  that  London  does  not  want  them, 
and  will  now  begin  to  help  more  and  grumble  less. 

The  general  belief  now  is  that  the  Peace  of  Bucharest 
will  not  be  revised.  Not  that  the  Powers,  or  the  Balkan 
States,  or  anybody  else  is  pleased  with  it.  Quite  the 
other  way,  everybody  is  dissatisfied  except  Roumania, 
who  comes  off  delightfully,  getting  much  and  giving 
nothing  and  all  without  meeting  the  foe.  Roumanian 
warfare  is  profitable  indeed.  No  doubt  this  campaign 
will   go  down    in    Roumanian   history   as  exceeding 


glorious.  The  Bucharest  arrangement  is  so  humiliating 
to  Bulgaria,  who  did  nearly  all  the  work  against  the 
Turks,  thai  it  obviously  cannot  survive  Bulgarian 
recovery.  This  will  come  in  no  long  time,  and  Bul- 
garia will  proceed  to  redress  the  balance.  There  is  not 
one  lasting  element  in  this  peace.  The  Powers  know  it, 
but  will  not  disturb  it  for  fear  of  worse  things.  They 
cannot  trust  one  another,  and  they  live  for  the  moment. 

It  is  much,  certainly,  that  the  dear  Allies  have  stopped 
cutting  one  another's  throats;  but  it  was  not  any 
diplomatic  arrangement  did  that.  The  conflagration 
had  burnt  itself  out  because,  as  Sir  E.  Grey  himself 
said,  "  everything  consumable  had  been  consumed". 
Meantime,  the  whole  Bucharest  arrangement  is  made 
ridiculous  by  the  Turks  staying  in  Adrianople,  whence 
the\  seem  i<>  have  no  intention  of  going  out.  The 
Powers  must  raise  their  offer  considerably  if  they  want 
the  Turks  to  look  at  it.  No  solemn  diplomatic  talk, 
such  as  Sir  E.  Grey's  on  Tuesday,  will  affect  them  one 
jot.  No  doubt  slopping  their  cash  supplies,  exiguous 
enough  at  any  time,  will  put  the  poor  beggars  in  a  hole. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  make  them  all  the  more  keen 
to  get  the  best  possible  price  for  going  out. 

The  cutting  up  of  the  Somaliland  Camel  Corps  is  the 
price  of  scuttle.  All  the  lessons  of  African  history  go 
for  nothing  with  an  Imperial  Government  bent  on  limit- 
ing responsibilities  and  saving  money.  Costly  puni- 
tive operations  will  wipe  out  in  a  month  all  that  has  been 
saved  in  years.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
explained.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  Camel  Corps 
was  so  far  from  its  base?  What  was  it  doing  a  hundred 
miles  from  Berbera  ?  It  looks  as  though  the  pressure 
of  the  dervishes  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  friendly  tribes  inland  had  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Administrator  to  give  literal  effect  to  the  Imperial 
Government's  idea  of  "  a  strategic  position  "  on  the 
coast.  Prompt  action  and  a  skilful  retreat  minimised 
the  toll  of  killed  and  wounded.  They  will  not  minimise 
the  responsibility  of  the  Radical  Government. 

"  Human  Leopards  "  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  many 
secret  societies  of  West  Africa.  The  Human  Leopard 
covers  himself  in  an  animal's  skin  and  conceals  him- 
self till  such  time  as  he  has  the  opportunity  of  pouncing 
on  a  solitary  native,  whom  he  murders,  either  to  secure 
admission  to  the  Society  or  to  assist  the  Society's  opera- 
tions. The  dead  man  may  provide  a  cannibal  feast,  or 
his  flesh  may  be  used  to  promote  the  efficacy  of  a  medi- 
cine called  Borfima.  In  a  long  report  on  the  Human 
Leopards,  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  indicates  some 
of  the  steps  which  are  now  being  taken  to  crush  out  the 
organisation.  Many  of  its  members  have  been  tried 
for  murder  and  several  have  been  executed.  As  in  all 
such  cases,  the  Human  Leopards  exercise  a  terrorist 
power  which  makes  it  difficult  to  collect  evidence  against 
suspects,  and  it  is  easier  to  convert  a  City  of  Blood  to 
civilisation  than  to  destroy  a  native  secret  society. 

General  Botha  declines  either  to  summon  a  Special 
Session  of  Parliament  or  to  have  a  General  Election  in 
the  midst  of  the  Rand  troubles.  "  It  would  be  the  act 
of  a  coward  to  hand  over  the  reins  when  storms  were 
raging."  The  metaphor  is  a  bit  mixed,  but  the  thought 
is  sound.  If  such  a  policy  is  not  for  the  present 
crisis,  still  less  can  mixed  Johannesburg  mobs  be 
allowed  to  make  demands  revolver  in  hand.  He  sym- 
pathises with  the  grievances  of  the  men,  but  in  the 
meantime,  while  the  Inquiry  proceeds,  which  the  Labour 
leaders  have  refused  to  help,  the  Government  will  not 
allow  mob  law  or  anarchy.  "  If  somebody  holds  a 
revolver  at  my  head  I  strike  "  he  says.  This  is  the 
right  note  for  the  present  occasion  ;  but  Government 
rifle  against  private  revolver  is  not  a  position  conducive 
to  South  African  prosperity  if  it  lasts  long.  One  hopes 
a  more  satisfactory  solution  may  be  found  in  legislation 
on  the  Report  of  the  Railway  and  Industrial  Com- 
mission. 

The  more  carefully  the  facts  in  the  Sitapur  case 
I  are  considered  the  more  contemptible   appears  Lord 
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Crewe's  reflexion  on  Sir  John  Hewett.  The  Dillons, 
the  Swift  McNeills  and  the  Byleses  from  the  security  of 
their  parliamentary  seats  may  denounce  the  action  of 
an  Indian  Lieutenant-Governor  as  "inhuman"  and 
"  official  murder  ",  but  the  man  on  the  spot  is  entitled 
to  look  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  justice,  if  not  for 
protection.  Sir  John  Hewett's  statement  of  his  own 
case  and  reply  to  his  critics  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  guilt  of  the  con- 
demned men,  he  was  absolutely  right  in  refusing  to  send 
on  to  Simla  the  petition  for  mercy  handed  to  him  at  the 
last  moment.  The  Government  of  India  have  laid  down 
a  rule  for  guidance  in  such  cases,  which  is  entirely 
proper,  and  Sir  John  Hewett  would  only  have  been  justi- 
fied in  breaking  that  rule  if  he  had  cause  to  believe  that 
its  observance  meant  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

If  responsible  officials  were  unfortunately  to  take 
Lord  Crewe's  criticism  seriously,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  government  of  our  dependencies.  Officials 
would  never  take  responsibility  in  any  circumstances ; 
every  case,  trivial  or  otherwise,  would  be  referred  to 
London.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Montagu 
think  that  Sir  John  Hewett  should  have  seized  the 
opportunity  to  throw  responsibility  on  the  Government 
of  India.  As  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite  suggests,  to  such 
officials  it  seems  incredible  that  any  man  should  take 
upon  himself  an  onerous  duty  which  he  might  shirk. 
That  is  not  Sir  John  Hewett's  view,  more  particularly 
when,  as  in  the  Sitapur  case — in  which  after  all  there 
was  nothing  very  exceptional — Government  regulations 
are  unmistakable.  Sir  John  Hewett  would  have  helped 
neither  the  condemned  nor  himself  by  sending  on  a 
petition  which  would  have  reached  Simla  too  late. 
Indeed  in  shirking  responsibility  he  might  have  taken 
on  himself  a  greater  responsibility  still. 

Clean  Government  in  America  has  its  advocates  . 
the  Sulzer  revelations  suggest  that  Tammany's  brush 
tars  its  opponents.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
proposed  impeachment  of  the  Governor  of  New  York 
State  for  appropriating  election  funds  to  a  Wall  Street 
gamble,  one  of  two  things  must  be  established  :  either 
that  the  Governor  was  no  better  than  the  system 
he  opposed  or  that  the  machinations  of  a 
corrupt  regime  have  been  too  strong  for  him. 

Twelve  months  ago  in  New  York  we  were  discussing 
Sulzer's  determination  to  assert  his  independence  and 
go  straight  for  clean  Government,  even  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  himself  promised  to  do.  He  had  already  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Tammany  by  refusing  to  obey  orders. 
"What  will  happen  to  him?"  we  asked.  "  He'll  be 
shot  ",  was  the  response  of  a  New  Yorker.  And  shot 
he  has  been,  though  not  quite  in  the  way  anticipated. 
Tammany  has  used  an  expanding  bullet  and  the  in- 
corruptible Sulzer  is  its  victim. 

Mr.  Lind,  President  Wilson's  personal  representa- 
tive, or  "  adviser  to  the  United  States  Mexican 
Embassy  ",  or  whatever  his  proper  description  may  be, 
has  arrived  on  the  scene  of  his  rather  delicate  opera- 
tions. Nothing  has  happened  to  him  which  might  make 
matters  more  difficult  either  for  General  Huerta  or  the 
President.  He  has  had,  he  telegraphs,  a  satisfactory 
interview  with  the  Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ; 
and  so  General  Huerta's  objections  to  treat  with  the 
United  States  without  the  previous  official  recognition 
of  his  Government  have  been  waived. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  President's  instructions  to  Mr. 
Lind  are  to  urge  General  Huerta  to  hold  the  constitu- 

I  tional  elections  to  get  a  confirmation  of  his  Government. 
An  election  during  a  civil  war  is  a  humorous  idea.  To 

;  put    down    the    rebels    is    the    thing    for  General 

1  Huerta  to  do,  as  Diaz  did  ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  doing 
it  successfully.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lind  will 

!  appreciate  this  and  report  accordingly.  His  Presi- 
dent would  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with 
the  Jingos  at  home  who  want  to  interfere  in  Mexico. 

Pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  our  Government 
to  reconsider  the  decision  that  Great  Britain  should 
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take  no  part  in  the  Panama  Exhibition.  But  Ministers 
stick  to  their  guns,  and  do  not  seem  inclined  to  lend 
ear  to  the  representations  of  traders  with  special  ends 
to  serve  and  sentimentalists  who  would  spend  British 
money  on  an  American  enterprise  because  it  is  Ameri- 
can. The  Government  have  made  inquiries  in  commer- 
cial centres  and  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  real  desire 
for  British  representation  at  San  Francisco  next  year, 
and  if  there  were  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the 
Exhibition  authorities  are  not  approved.  This  spirit 
of  independence  is  the  more  striking  in  a  Government 
not  usually  strong. 

The  German  Emperor's  speech  at  Liibeck  was  in  the 
vein  that  suits  him  best.  He  appealed  at  once  to  the 
present  and  to  the  past.  He  reminded  the  merchants 
who  listened  to  him  of  the  connexion  between  German 
trade  and  the  German  Navy,  and  showed  them  how  the 
Empire  was  able  to  revive  the  glories  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  stabler  form.  The  League  broke  down 
because  it  had  no  force  behind  it ;  now  the  German 
towns  of  the  League  have  the  Empire  behind  them.  All 
through  his  reign  the  Emperor  has  set  himself  to  show 
the  ports,  which  joined  the  Empire  with  some  misgiv- 
ing, that  they  have  gained  by  union.  The  last  ten 
years  have  proved  his  case  up  to  the  hilt. 

Herr  Bebcl,  since  the  death  of  Liebknecht  the  leader 
of  the  German  Social  Democrat  party  in  Germany,  died 
on  Wednesday.  After  Liebknecht  he  took  up  the  work 
of  Socialism,  though  he  had  started  in  opposition  to 
it,  which  had  been  begun  by  Lassalle,  and  became  the 
chief  political  representative  of  the  strict  orthodox 
doctrines  of  Marx.  His  role  was  the  organisation  of 
Socialists  as  a  political  party,  and  his  success  in  this 
has  been  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  for  many 
years  in  German  politics.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
career  he  kept  his  party  to  the  most  rigid  doctrine  of 
Marxism,  and  kept  them  from  alliance  with  any 
other  political  group.;  Of  later  years  he  somewhat 
relaxed  ;  and  his  political  influence  in  German  politics 
was  considerably  increased  by  his  opportunism.  His 
earlier  struggles  with  Bismarck  were  the  most  heroic 
stage  of  his  career  ;  subsequently  his  personality  and 
oratorical  powers  kept  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a  Par- 
liamentarian. The  party  for  the  future  will  probably 
be  controlled  by  the  Revisionists,  who  were  advocates 
of  opportunist  alliance  and  who  were  always  frowned 
down  by  Bebel. 

We  have  always  thought  that  the  bulky  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  cost  of  living  hardly  pay 
for  the  trouble  they  must  give.  The  latest  is  as  incon- 
clusive as  the  rest  so  far  as  any  useful  deductions  can 
be  made  from  it.  The  cost  of  living  has  risen  during 
the  last  seven  years  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 
But  as  to  why  or  how  or  what  is  the  remedy  for  it  the 
Board  of  Trade  expert  statisticians  are  just  as  wise  as 
anyone  else  ;  or  they  keep  their  conclusions  to  them- 
selves. In  London  it  is  greater  than  in  other  towns,  and 
Scottish  towns  are  more  nearly  like  London.  But  what 
of  that ;  are  we  all  to  make  a  rush  for  the  country — but 
bar  Scotland?  And  if  rents  have  changed  very  little 
during  the  last  seven  years  while  provisions  have  gone 
up,  what  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George  going  to  do  about  it? 
Let  him  try  leading  the  Nottingham  colliers  against  the 
grocers  and  provision  dealers.  It  ought  to  be  a  popular 
crusade. 

The  International  Congress  of  Medicine  was  a 
wonderful  assembly  and  the  medical  profession  may 
rightly  be  proud  of  its  success  ;  but  the  layman  must 
feel  some  relief  that  it  is  over.  Everybody  has  been 
invited  to  study  daily  a  medical  literature  which  is 
usually  reserved  solely  for  the  professional ;  this  is  rather 
dangerous  reading  for  ordinary  people,  especially  if 
they  are  nervous.  Very  intimate  matters  concerning 
the  human  body  have  filled  newspapers  with  rather  a 
surprising  freedom  :  and  the  word  seems  to  have  been 
passed  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  prudery  and  the 
suppression  of  what  is  not  suitable  virginibus  puerisque. 
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The  plain  speaking  as  to  the  diseases  about  which  there 
is  most  reticence  has  certainly  been  very  striking.  It 
has  penetrated  through  the  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  vocabulary  in  which  the  medical  profession  usually 
guards  its  secrets  from  the  vulgar  gaze. 

Lord  Morley,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Burns  have 
been  the  most  prominent  laymen  representing  that  closer 
collaboration  of  the  State  and  medicine  which  Sir 
Thomas  Harlow  regards  as  full  of  promise  for  the 
future.  Lord  Morley,  who  philosophises  on  medicine, 
and  Mr.  Burns,  who  patronises  it,  were  good  selections. 
The  Congress  was  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Burns.  His  repu- 
tation is  now  Continental,  and  the  home  branch  of  it  is 
rehabilitated  when  it  was  just  needing  it  somewhat. 
The  Congress  discussions  on  cancer,  tuberculosis  and 
tuberculin,  and  the  medical  and  surgical  use  of  radium, 
have  not  affected  much  the  general  impression  on  these 
subjects  which  intelligent  laymen  already  had.  A  sub- 
ject hitherto  suppressed  has  been  made  prominent  by 
the  discussions  on  salvarsan,  which  have  relegated  the 
famous  606  of  a  few  years  ago  to  the  position  of  a 
"valuable  adjunct",  teste  Professor  Eh.rjjch  himself. 
The  rampant  eugenists  "  sustained  "  a  staggering  blow 
from  the  master  genetist,  Professor  Bateson. 

The  University  Extension  movement  has  many 
functions,  social  and  educational,  but  promotion  of  the 
"  entente  cordiale  "  has  not  hitherto  been  reckoned 
among  them.  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  course  of  four  lectures 
to  the  Summer  Meeting  at  Oxford  certainly  tend  in 
that  direction,  though  his  subject  was  the  "  Literary 
Relations  of  England  and  France  ",  not  the  political. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  our  critics  to  rave  about  the  supre- 
macy of  French  style,  and  we  are  therefore  much  com- 
forted by  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  insistence  that,  at  least  in  the 
eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  France 
transplanted  English  ideas  with  great  freedom.  The 
classics  of  the  reign  of  Anne  have  become  classics  in 
Fiance,  and  English  philosophers  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced French  thought. 

Further  back  in  history,  of  course,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge a  large  debt  to  France  ;  but,  as  Sir  Sidney  pointed 
out,  France  has  been  the  interpreter  and  tutor  to  other 
nations  rather  than  the  originator.  The  cycles  of 
romance  that  came  from  France  to  us,  it  is  supposed, 
had  previously  gone  to  France  from  the  Kelts  within  our 
shores.  Afterwards,  our  indebtedness  is  more  clearly 
indicated.  Probably  no  scholar  is  better  equipped  than 
Sir  Sidney  Lee  to  speak  of  the  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  two  countries  in  Elizabethan  and  Restora- 
tion days,  as  his  own  researches  in  the  material  of  the 
sonneteers  have  proved  how  largely  we  drew  upon  the 
French.  Xor  can  we  fail  to  admit  the  enormous  in- 
fluence exercised  by  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Racine, 
Molierc,  La  Fontaine,  Bcssuet,  Boileau  and  many 
others.  On  the  whole,  in  literary  as  in  culinary  matters, 
the  difference  is  one  of  wit  versus  weight. 

It  is  always  a  joy  to  hear  of  activity  under  any  of  the 
Wild  Birds'  Protection  Acts.  The  prosecution  of  the 
keeper  Angus  Cameron  at  Inveraray  for  capturing 
a  golden  eagle  was  good.  Keepers  do  more  destruction 
among  rare  birds  than  either  poachers  or  bird-catchers. 
But  Mr.  Tom  Speedy,  of  Edinburgh,  is  much  the  worse 
offender.  Caring  as  little  for  the  law  as  for  the 
preservation  of  rare  birds,  this  gentleman  requests  the 
keeper  to  catch  a  golden  eagle  that  he  might  give  it  to 
the  Scottish  Zoo.  As  if  a  golden  eagle  from  some 
country  where  they  are  common  would  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Edinburgh  Zoo  quite  as  well.  But  no 
doubt  Mr.  Speedy  thinks  himself  a  scientist  and  ornitho- 
logist for  this  piece  of  prowess.  Sheriff  Penney  should 
have  reprimanded  this  person  instead  of  thinking  it 
strange  that  it  was  criminal  to  capture  a  golden  eagle 
in  Argyllshire.  Argyll  county  has  evidently  regard  for 
its  birds.  Meantime,  what  has  become  of  the 
eagle?  Has  it  been  released,  or  is  the  Edinburgh  Zoo 
still  unlawfully  keeping  it?  The  Sheriff  should  have 
seen  it  was  released. 


A  DEAD  SESSION. 

"C*OR  the  first  time  since  a  Radical  Government  dis- 
»       placed  the  Unionists  Parliament  is  breaking  up  in 
decent  time,  and  even  letting  members  go  with  the  pro- 
spect of  a  decent  holiday.    There  is  to  be  no  autumn 
session  this  year.    It  is  certainly  well  for  the  poor  old 
parliamentary  machine  that  it  should  be  given  a  little- 
rest  at  last.     It  bears  signs  enough  of  tear  and  wear ; 
one  really  wonders  how  it  works  at  all.    At  the  close 
of  every  session  everyone  is  speculating  whether  it  can 
last  through  another.    All  will  admit  it  does  not  have 
any   chance    under   this   Government   of   rusting  for 
want  of  use;  though  he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed 
who  would  describe  it  as  in  any  sense  bright.     It  is 
an  odd  patched-up  contrivance,  a  piece  broken  off  here 
and  a  new  piece  put  on  there,  its  balance  destroyed, 
and  most  of  its  wheels  hobbled,  if  one  may  use  the 
phrase  of  a  machine.     It  is  rather  a  pitiful  spectacle, 
this  old  machine  which  has  done  good  work  in  its  time, 
now  the  jest,  if  not  the  contempt,   of  the  country. 
Think  of  the  difference  in  the  significance  as  an  event 
of  the  end  of  a  session  now  and  what  it  was  twenty, 
thirty,   or  still  more  fifty  years  ago.     Whether  the 
House  was  in  session  or  not  was  then  a  matter  which 
interested   the  world  :    now   the  world  really  hardly 
knows  whether  Parliament  is  open  or  shut.    It  knows 
much  more  about  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  racing 
and  cricket  seasons.    And  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  for 
the  old  machine  is  that  its  decay  is  not  due  only  to 
changes  in  fashion,  time,  and  men's  manners,  but  at 
least  as  much  to  the  deliberate  be-devilling  of  it  by  its 
own  drivers,  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  it  go  well 
and  help  it  along  in  every  way.  No  machine  could  stand 
the  treatment  Parliament  has  had  to  put  up  with  from 
this  Government.  The  disabling  of  one  House  and  the 
gagging    of    the   other    has    made    Parliament  un- 
workable.    Bills  may  be  forced  through,  but  that  does 
not  show  that  the  machine  is  working.    This  Govern- 
ment's object  all  through  has  been  to  work  their  will 
over  the  head  of  Parliament.    No  Ministry  has  so  ruth- 
lesslv  collared  its  own  men,  Labour  party  included,  or 
so  shamelessly  suppressed  by  closure  those  they  could 
not  collar — the  Opposition.    The  House  of  Lords  they 
cannot  gag,  but  by  ham-stringing  it  legislatively  they 
paralysed  it  as  a  debating  body  :  for  the  Lords'  debates 
thus  became  academic.    Who  cares  for  academic  talk 
after  the  days  of  school  debating  societies  and  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  Union?    The  amazing  thing  is 
that  with  all  their  brutal  contempt  for  Parliament,  the 
Ministry  have  not  got  on  better  with  their  business.  They 
carry  on  almost  autocratically,  yet  they  get  tied  up  every 
session  ;  they  are  always  late  ;  they  always  leave  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  the  programme  undone. 
It  is  quite  a  curious  case  of  feverish  business  and  almost 
nothing  done.    They  inconvenience  everybody ;  their 
own   people,    we    admit,    are    considered   even  less 
than   their  opponents — they   rush   everything — to  no 
effect ;  or  at  any  rate  to  no  effect  that  satisfies  any- 
one.   Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  quite  as  little  pleased  with 
the  record  of  the  Session,  to  judge  from  his  speech  in 
the  winding-up  debate  on  the  Finance   Bill,   as  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  though  he  explains  the  failure  in 
a  different  way.     He  will  not  have  it  that  the  Parliament 
Act  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  present  mischief, 
but   he   admits   that   it  is   directly   responsible.  He 
evidently    sees    that    the    farce    of    pretending  that 
everything  is  all  right  is  up.    Marconi  experience  has 
chastened    Mr.    Lloyd    George    a    good    deal  after 
all ;  he  would  have  'stood  to  it  stoutly  not  long  ago 
that    there    was    nothing    wrong ;    that    the  House 
was  working  splendidly  and  Parliament  sat  higher  in 
the  public  heart  than  ever.    Well,  the  general  result  is 
that  little  has  been  done;  Parliament  has  risen,  and 
nobody  cares,  except  that  everyone,  who  happens  to 
have  read  or  heard  it,  is  delighted  that  it  is  not  going  to 
meet  again  until  next  year. 

This  session  has  added  to  all  the  other  offences  of 
a  session  run  by  this  Government  yet  this,  that  it  has 
been  dull — "the  dullest   and  deadest  season",  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  says,  that  he  has  ever  known.    The  one 
set-off  to  a  Radical  Government  is  that  it  makes  political 
life  interesting.    Playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  great 
issues,  gambling  with  the  nation's  assets,  is  undoubtedly 
very  exciting  and  interesting  sport.    The  pace  is  too 
much  for  sane  men  and  the  price  far  too  high,  still  the 
game  is  thrilling  because  of  its  very  danger.       If  a 
Radical  Government  cannot  even  season  its  fare  highly, 
it  is  savourless  in  every  way.    It  is  never  healthy  fare 
and  never  satisfying  ;  and  if  it  is  also  flavourless,  we  have 
to  pay  the  same  price  of  indigestion  without  even  the 
momentary  pleasure  of  having  the  palate  tickled.  This 
session  has  had  but  one  attraction,  and  that  was  only 
unintentionally    provided    by     the    Government — the 
Marconi  scandal  debate.    Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  have  undoubtedly  relieved  the  tedium  of 
the  season,  but  neither  will  be  keen  to  claim  credit  for 
it.    Marconi  apart,  the  session  has  consisted  of  old  Bills 
on  matters  of  which  the  public  is  seriously  sick,  Bills 
which  the  House  was  to  discuss  without  any  power 
of    amending    them.    Even    this    enjoyable  occupa- 
tion   was   repressed    within   the    severest   limits  by 
the  closure  and  guillotine.     In  social  reform  nothing 
has  been  done  but  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
in    the    session   before — the    Mental    Deficiency  Bill, 
for    instance,    which     is    well    passed,    but  hardly 
goes    to    the    enlivening   of    a    session.     In  foreign 
and  colonial  policy  the  Government  have  been  allowed 
a  free  hand  in  the  Commons — Sir  Edward  Grey,  we 
all  know,  is  above  criticism.     Yet  in  spite  of  everything 
being  in  their  favour,  in  spite  of  there  being  little  to  do 
and  no  excitement,  in  spite  of  closure  and  guillotine 
and  kangaroo  all  the  time,  the  Finance  Bill  is  not 
introduced  till  late  in  the  session,  too  late  to  admit  of 
discussion.    The  Parliament  Bill  left  the  Lords  no  power 
at  all   to  deal   with   Money   Bills ;   they  cannot  be 
hung  up.     Yet  the  Government  are  behind  with  their 
finance  as  no  LTnionist  Government  ever  has  been.  The 
only  explanation  is  that  they  do  not  want  their  finance 
to  be  discussed  ;  so  they  jockev  the  House  by  putting 
off  financial  business  to  the  last  moment  and  then  plead- 
ing urgency.    They  know  the  country  does  not  follow 
parliamentary  affairs  closely  ;  so  they  hope  to  get  off 
by  parading  surpluses  which  they  owe  to   the  luck 
of  good  trade.     Certainly  the  country  does  not  know- 
how  recklessly  this  Government  has  played  with  its 
finances  ;  nor  will  it  know  so  long  as  good  trade  covers 
up  the  bad  places.    When  bad  times  come,  for  which 
they  do  not  provide,  the  country  will  feel  the  pinch  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  methods.     He  is  himself  now  be- 
ginning to  whine  about  expenditure.    Nobody,  he  says, 
wants  him  to  economise  ;  everybody  wants  him  to  spend  ; 
but  none  wants  to  pay  the  tax  to  meet  the  bill.  That 
\:,  human  nature  and  ought  not  to  surprise  him.    It  is 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  business  to  have  a 
longer  head  than  the  average  taxpayer  ;  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  at  best  but  a  larger  heart.    Heart  without 
head  may  do  very  well  for  some  departments  of  life, 
but  not  for  finance.    We  do  not  quarrel  with  his  ex- 
penditure on  social  reform  ;  if  the  bill  can  be  met  and 
the  money  is  carefully  spent,  we  believe  it  is  remunera- 
tive expenditure.     But  if  he  thought  it  right  to  commit 
the  country  to  this  great  expenditure,  which  Mr.  Pease's 
education  scheme  must  add  to  immensely,  he  ought  to 
have  made  the  broadest  possible  financial  provision. 
Instead  of  doing  that,  he  has  for  political  ends  concen- 
trated the  burden  as  far  as  possible  on  the  owners  of 
land.    In  good  times  the  effect  of  this  is  not  easily 
visible  ;  personal  property  contributes  so  much  then  that 
the  strain  of  the  new  expenditure  is  not  at  breaking 
point.    But  should  bad  times  come,  the  joint  effect  of  the 
high  expenditure  and  the  concentration  of  taxes  on  land 
will  be  a  crash  that  all  classes  will  feel  the  effect  of ;  and 
most  of  all  the  comparatively  small  owners  of  land  who 
have  been  buying   so  freely  of  late  from  the  large 
owners  who  seeing  a  storm  coming,  as  they  believed, 
have  sold.    But  by  then  the  Government  will  be  out ; 
so  what  does  Mr.   Lloyd  George  care?     The  cata- 
strophe will  be  put  down  to  the  Unionist  Government 
and  so  help  Mr.  Lloyd  George  back  to  office.    An  in- 
genious   plan   this,    under   cover   of   national  pros- 


perity to  manufacture  a  catastrophe  which  shall  burst 
in  the  lean  years  when  your  opponents  are  in  power. 
But  he  must  lay  his  train  and  light  it  carefully,  or  it 
may  burst  prematurely  in  his  own  time  or  it  may  not 
burst  at  all. 


THE  BALKAN  FAILURE. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  that  the  British  people  do 
not  understand  foreign  policy,  and  there  could 
be  no  better  proof  of  it  than  the  indiscriminate 
eulogy  showered  on  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  Foreign 
Secretary's  case  is  that  the  Ambassadors'  Conference 
came  into  existence  to  prevent  a  war  between  the 
Great  Powers.  Its  proceedings  must  be  judged  by 
its  object.  What  matter  that  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference can  be  criticised,  what  matter  that  its  adjourn- 
ment leaves  awkward  questions  still  unsettled,  provided 
it  has  accomplished  its  chief  aim?  The  preservation  of 
European  peace  is  a  fine  sounding  phrase,  especially 
to  Radical  ears,  but  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  Con- 
ference was  formed  to  preserve  it.  It  is  not  yet  a 
twelvemonth  since  Europe  adopted  a  very  different  tone. 
When  the  war  broke  out  the  Powers  declared  that  they 
would  permit  no  territorial  changes  in  the  Near  East, 
and  it  is  only  to  cover  up  their  failure  that  they  have 
invented  the  new  formula  of  which  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary is  so  proud.  But  even  this  formula  has  not  been 
adhered  to.  According  to  the  latest  version,  the  Powers 
discovered  that  they  need  not  fight  unless  the  area  of 
conflict  spread  to  the  Straits,  Constantinople,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey.  When  was  this  discovery  made?  Again 
we  would  remind  Sir  Edward  Grey  of  his  past.  He  him- 
self told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Albanian 
settlement  was  reached  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  Euro- 
pean war ;  yet  now  with  amazing  inconsistency  he 
assures  us  that  this  was  a  subsidiary  matter  and  that 
the  true  danger-point  lay  further  East.  We  are  thus 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  Conference  proposed  to 
do,  but  if  the  latest  statement  of  its  object  is  to  be  taken 
as  correct,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Conference  did 
nothing  at  all.  What  steps  did  the  Powers  take  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  war  to  Constantinople  and  be- 
yond? The  real  crisis,  we  now  learn,  came  late  last 
November,  when  the  Bulgarian  troops  were  moving  on 
Chatalja.  Did  the  Powers  forbid  an  attack  on  Chatalja? 
On  the  contrary  an  attack  was  made,  and  the  reason 
that  the  Bulgarians  did  not  reach  Constantinople  was 
not  that  the  Powers  prevented  them  but  that  the  Turks 
stood  firm.  To  our  minds  Sir  Edward  Grey's  story 
utterly  fails  to  hang  together.  It  is  plainly  untrue 
that  the  Concert  of  Europe  never  had  any  aim  but 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  its  members ;  the 
view  that  there  was  no  danger  so  long  as  the  war 
was  kept  west  of  the  Dardanelles  is  contradicted  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  own  previous  declaration  ;  and  if 
it  were  sound  the  Conference  is  convicted  of  shameful 
apathy  at  the  moment  of  crisis. 

The  three  particular  questions  with  which  the  Con- 
ference has  been  concerned  are  Albania,  the  ^gean 
Islands,  and  Adrianoplc.  On  none  of  these  has  a 
settlement  been  reached.  It  is  true  that  in  regard  to 
Albania  a  paper  arrangement  has  been  written  out. 
Details  have  not  yet  been  given,  but  we  know  enough 
to  be  sure  that  the  plan  cannot  succeed.  You  cannot 
create  a  nation  by  drawing  lines  on  a  map,  and  Albania 
is  only  a  geographical  expression.  Can  any  serious 
man  suppose  that  a  collection  of  unruly  tribes  with  no 
political  sense  can  be  unified  by  an  international  Com- 
mission disciplined  by  Swedes  ignorant  of  their  lan- 
guage and,  finally,  handed  over  as  loyal  subjects  to  a 
foreign  Prince,  in  whose  selection  they  have  had  no 
voice?  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  arrangement  as 
to  the  JEgean  Islands  is  satisfactory.  When  Turkey  has 
evacuated  Cyrenaica,  Italy  will  hand  the  Islands 
over  to  the  Powers.  There  is  no  question  of  Italy's 
good  faith,  but  the  plan  may  quite  well  establish  the 
Italians  in  the  JEgean  as  firmly  as  the  British  are 
established  in  Egypt.  Even  if  Turkey  wishes  to 
evacuate  Cyrenaica  the  process  must  be  long.  The 
Turks   are  in   the  hinterland   out   of   the   reach  of 
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Constantinople  ;  the  Italians  are  still  on  the  coast,  and 
their  progress  inland  depends  on  the  rate  of  railway 
construction;  and  in  the  interval  the  islands  remain 
Italian.  Both  the  Albanian  and  the  /Egean  settle- 
ments are  in  fact  paper  compromises  ;  there  is  nothing 
stable  or  final  about  them.  The  question  of  Adrianople 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of 
Bucharest.  The  Turks  claim  that  they  can  hold  their 
own  against  the  now  demoralised  Bulgarian  troops, 
but  the  Peace  evades  the  issue  by  insisting  on  the 
immediate  demobilisation  of  the  Bulgarian  army.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  the  Peace 
of  Bucharest,  though  twice  over  he  groans  and  preaches 
over  the  events  that  led  up  to  it.  For  those  events  we 
hold  the  Gonference  to  be  largely  responsible.  It  cannot 
be  said  with  absolute  certainty  that  if  Greece  and 
Scrvia  had  been  allowed  a  free  hand  in  Albania,  there 
woidd  have  been  no  squabble  over  the  Macedonian 
spoils  ;  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  action  of  the  Powers 
in  Albania  made  the  second  war  inevitable.  The  Peace 
of  Bucharest  is  indeed  the  only  real  result  of  the  work 
of  the  Conference.  It  is  a  bad  peace,  but  the  Powers 
cannot  even  claim  credit  for  its  signature.  The  end 
of  a  war  which  had  become  a  nuisance  is  due  to  the 
action  of  Germany  in  assuring  Rumania  that  she 
could  dictate  terms  without  fear  of  European  inter- 
ference. 

The  peace  satisfies  nobody,  except,  perhaps, 
Rumania,  but  it  cannot  endure  at  all  unless  the 
Bulgars  get  the  Enos-Midia  line.  And  here  we  reach 
the  final  break-down  of  the  Conference  policy.  If 
Britain  could  not  enter  the  European  Concert  without 
weakening  her  credit  as  an  Imperial  Power,  she  should 
have  stayed  outside.  By  lack  of  foresight  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  set  in  motion  a  train  of  events  which  leave 
this  country  in  a  sad  dilemma.  If  we  put  pressure 
on  the  Turks  to  leave  Adrianople,  we  shall  be  told 
that  our  principle  that  a  Balkan  Stale  can  keep  what 
it  is  strong  enough  to  hold  applies  to  Christian  nations 
only  and  that  in  abandoning  it  we  are  false  to  the 
Moslems  of  Egypt  and  India.  If  we  leave  the  Turk 
alone,  we  help  to  tear  up  the  treaty  whose  signature 
we  procured  and  we  can  be  certain  of  a  new  Balkan 
war  as  soon  as  ever  Bulgaria  has  managed  to  pull 
herself  together  again.  The  real  condemnation 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  policy  is  that  this  dilemma  is 
not  one  of  those  accidents  which  no  diplomatist  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  foresee.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  direct  and  natural  outcome  of  our  policy 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  That  policy  has  been 
to  keep  peace  between  the  Great  Powers.  It  is  a 
policy  which  must  be  watched  with  very  critical  eyes. 
A  statesman  who  finds  two  Great  Powers  nearing  a 
deadlock  and  comes  forward  with  a  solution  absolutely 
satisfactory  to  both  does  indeed  render  a  service  to 
humanity.  Such  opportunities  rarely  occur,  but  the  work 
of  the  French  Government  at  the  time  of  the  North  Sea 
incident  between  Britain  and  Russia  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done.  Here  an  episode  which 
brought  two  great  Powers  to  the  verge  of  war  was  dealt 
with  in  a  way  that  left  no  bitter  memories  behind.  But 
a  statesman  who,  out  of  reverence  for  paper  peace,  con- 
cocts a  plan  for  postponing  the  trouble  is  a  danger,  as 
weakness  always  is.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  not  overcome 
any  of  the  antagonisms  which  have  revealed  themselves 
in  European  policy.  He  has  simply  put  them  off  in 
circumstances  which  make  it  certain  that  they  will  be 
all  the  sharper  when  they  reappear.  And  since  Britain's 
action  has  been  shaped  all  along  with  a  view  to  post- 
ponement and  not  to  solution,  she  may  find  herself  in 
the  end  in  a  position  which  makes  it  dishonourable  for 
her  to  act  with  decision  either  way. 

Adrianople  is  a  case  in  point.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
formulated  his  Albanian  compromise  in  vacuo,  without 
thinking  how  it  would  react  on  the  relations  of  the 
Allies.  Rumania  has  cut  that  knot,  but  has  left  the 
contradiction  between  the  Peace  of  Bucharest  and  the 
treaty  of  London,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  cannot 
honourably  do  anything  to  overcome  that  contradic- 
tion, because  he  forgot  the  first  maxim  of  diplomacy — 
think  of  the  day  after  to-morrow.    Hence  the  humbug 


about  the  strategic  advantage  to  Turkey  of  delivering  a 
magnificent  base  to  her  nearest  enemy.  Count 
Aehrenthal  knew  belter  when,  on  his  death-bed,  he 
cautioned  his  successor  against  a  policy  of  prestige. 
For  Austria  a  policy  of  prestige  means  interference 
in  every  Balkan  issue  to  keep  up  her  reputation  at 
the  moment,  without  thought  of  hopeless  entangle- 
ments the  day  after  to-morrow.  For  Britain  a  policy 
of  prestige  is  summed  up  in  the  catch-phrase  "  The 
greatest  of  British  interests  is  peace  ".  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  pursued  that  policy  and  now  gets  the  thanks 
of  those  as  shortsighted  as  himself.  But  it  was  not  by 
such  a  policy  of  prestige  that  Palmerslon  and  Disraeli 
and  Lord  Salisbury  won  repute  as  foreign  Ministers. 
Palmerston  kept  his  country  at  peace  in  the  'sixties 
by  standing  firm  over  Italy,  not  by  giving  way,  and  it 
was  the  policy  of  prestige  over  Denmark  which  brought 
him  humiliation.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Salisbury  used 
splendid  isolation  as  the  instrument  of  a  strong  extra- 
European  policy  and  were  ready  to  fight  for  it.  That  is 
why  they  succeeded,  and  it  would  be  better  lor  Unionism 
now  if  its  leaders  remembered  their  traditions  instead  of 
helping  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public. 


SOMALILAND. 

'"PI  IK  unfortunate  affair  in  Somaliland  will  serve  at 
least  to  call  attention  to  the  invertebrate  policy 
of  the  Government  in  the  Protectorate,  which  in  spite 
of  the  brave  words  of  Mr.  Seely  last  January  and  the 
lame  explanations  of  Mr.  Harcourt  this  week  has  ever 
since  1910  been  the  old  baneful  Liberal  plan  of  evasion 
of  duties  and  a  wilful  determination  neither  to  see  nor 
to  provide  against  the  inevitable  result. 

A  little  over  ten  years  ago,  on  22  April  1903,  we  met 
with  a  very  similar  reverse,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  at 
Gumburru,  where  a  small  British  force  under  Colonel 
Plunkett  was  cut  to  pieces.  As  some  set-off  to  this 
disaster,  five  days  later  Major  Gough  defeated  and 
repulsed  at  Daratoleh  with  great  loss  the  Mullah's 
forces,  which,  Hushed  with  their  success,  had  advanced 
to  attack  his  small  column.  The  outcome  of  these 
affairs  was  that  in  order  to  re-establish  British  prestige 
we  had  to  send  an  expedition  which  eventually  numbered 
7000  men  and  cost  the  country  three  millions. 

In  1905  the  Colonial  Office  took  over  charge  of  the 
Protectorate  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  is  owing  to 
Colonial  Office  policy  that  the  present  untoward  condi- 
tion of  affairs  has  now  come  about.  After  considering 
the  cost  of  the  operations  and  the  results  obtained  from 
pursuing  the  elusive  hordes  of  the  Somalis  through  their 
really  desperate  country,  the  present  Government  in 
1910  decided  to  abandon  the  interior  and  to  withdraw 
our  forces,  merely  leaving  small  garrisons  to  hold  the 
towns  on  the  coast  and  police  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  hoped  that  by  this  means  our 
strategical  position  in  Somaliland,  in  other  words  our 
determination  to  prevent  any  other  foreign  Power  from 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  country,  would  be  secured  at 
the  least  possible  expense.  This  policy  met  with  ap- 
proval from  others  beside ;  Liberals,  but  w  e  wee  always 
against  it,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  all  the  long 
history  of  our  dealings  with  fanatical  savages  this  policy 
of  withdrawal  and  of  leaving  the  foe  to  stew  in  his  own 
juice  has  proved  both  a  hopeless  and  a  costly  failure. 
For  sooner  or  later  we  have  had  to  assert  our  power 
and  at  heavy  expenditure  to  reconquer  the  country  con- 
cerned. The  example  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  withdrawal 
from  Dongola  in  1885  and  of  the  thirteen  years  of  petty 
warfare  and  costly  expeditions  which  followed  upon  it 
until  we  finally  overthrew  the  Khalifa  is  a  good  parallel. 

In  Somaliland  the  extraordinary  physical  difficulties 
in  a  great  degree  prevent  the  hostile  tribes  from 
assembling  in  very  large  numbers.  Hence  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  force  to  hold  the  coast  towns  and  certain 
strategic  points  and  capable  of  supplying  a  reasonably 
sttong  mobile  column  to  strike  at  any  gatherings  in 
dangerous  proximity  thereto,  and  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  our  communications  with  the  interior  arid 
consequent  pacification  of  the  country  would  have  been 
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in  all  probability  the  soundest  course  to  follow.  But 
unfortunately  the  present  Government  have  acted  for 
some  time  past  as  though  the  Mullah's  followers  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  oblige  us  by  acquiescing  in  the  game 
of  reducing  our  forces  to  vanishing  point  in  order  that 
we  might  cut  down  estimates. 

But  here  they  made  a  serious  mistake,  for  as  the 
Somalis  saw  our  forces  withdrawn  and  weakened,  their 
old  fighting  spirit  revived.  Officers  of  standing  who 
had  served  in  Somaliland  have  for  some  years  past 
expressed  their  anxiety  and  apprehension  at  the  results 
of  this  weakening  of  our  force  before  such  a  foe  as 
these  wild  tribesmen.  Mr.  Seely's  remarks  as  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  last  January  were  sensible 
enough.  He  was  correct  in  saying  it  was  not  a  wise 
plan  for  us  to  put  300  men  140  miles  from  the  sea  at 
Burao  without  an  adequate  support.  But  how  about 
now  sending,  not  300,  but  150  men,  170  miles  from 
the  sea  !  Could  ineptitude  go  further?  The  result 
now  will,  likely  enough,  be  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  organise  a  force  to  protect  our  small  coast  garrisons 
and  to  embark  on  a  punitive  expedition  to  re-establish 
our  prestige,  which  has  been  gravely  damaged  by  the 
follies  of  the  recent  policy  of  evasion  of  duty. 


CONGESTED  TRAFFIC. 

HP  HE  central  point  of  the  London  Motor  Traffic  Com- 
J-  mittee's  report  is  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  Traffic  Board.  Everybody  agrees  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  central  authority.  A  system  which  gives 
some  powers  to  the  L.C.C.  and  others  to  the  borough 
councils  ;  which  leaves  traffic  to  be  regulated  by  police 
under  the  Home  Office  ;  which  provides  that  the  speed 
of  motor-cars  shall  be  determined  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  of  trams  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and 
which  provides  no  unifying  authority  except  an 
advisory  board  which  need  never  be  consulted  at  all, 
is  indefensible  in  theory  and  has  only  worked  because 
most  people  behave  sensibly  in  the  street.  But  poli- 
tical feeling  has  delayed  reform.  It  has  come  about  in 
this  way.  London's  tramway  system  is  claimed  by  the 
Piogressives  as  their  work  and  is  therefore  treated  by 
Radicals  as  a  principle  to  be  supported,  like  voluntary 
service,  without  reference  to  facts.  Mr.  Balfour 
appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  London 
traffic,  and  this  Commission — whose  report  is  fascinat- 
ing reading  and  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  value 
if  the  motor-omnibuses  had  not  appeared  on  the  streets 
directly  after  its  issue — proposed  to  create  a  Traffic 
Board  on  which  the  L.C.C.  should  have  representation 
but  not  predominance.  At  once  the  Radicals  raised  the 
cry  that  the  trams  were  in  danger  and  that  a  bureaucracy 
might  over-rule  the  ratepayers.  The  Radical  proposal 
was  that  the  Traffic  Board  should  be  a  committee  of 
the  L.C.C,  and  as  the  Municipal  Reform  Council 
objected  to  this  while  the  Government  refused  to  act  on 
the  Commission's  recommendation  nothing  has  been 
done  these  seven  years.  The  Committee  has  tried  to 
compromise  between  the  two  views.  It  creates  a  Traffic 
Board  but  makes  this  board  a  branch  of  a  department 
and  so  responsible  to  Parliament.  Further,  it  gives  the 
L.C.C.  and  neighbouring  County  Councils  powers  which 
they  have  never  hitherto  enjoyed.  But  in  all  cases 
there  is  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  board.  It  comes  to  this, 
that  if  the  L.C.C.  acts  impartially  it  will  control  the 
traffic  within  its  area,  but  if  it  tries  to  push  the  trams 
and  exclude  the  motor-omnibuses,  the  board  will  over- 
ride it.  That  seems  a  sensible  arrangement.  Moreover 
the  board  will  be  of  real  use  to  Parliament.  Thanks  to 
new  methods  of  communication,  Parliament  has  been 
and  is  still  asked  to  authorise  new  transport  facilities. 
But  Parliament  is  not  fitted  to  discharge  an  expert's 
business,  and  it  is  a  great  step  forward  that  the  pro- 
jected board  will  report  on  all  schemes  requiring 
legislation. 

The  Committee  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
advised  if  it  had  contented  itself  with  advocating  the 
erection  of  a  board  and  had  not  gone  on  to  deal  with 
questions  which  are  really  for  the  board  to  settle.  The 


Committee  may  be  right  in  advocating  more  traffic 
points  and  more  refuges — we  shall  await  the  board's 
opinion  upon  that — but  both  these  remedies,  and 
especially  the  refuges,  diminish  danger  by  increasing 
congestion.  The  ultimate  difficulties  about  London 
traffic  regulation  are  two — first  that  the  streets  are  used 
by  vehicles  of  greatly  differing  speeds,  and  secondly  that 
the  roads  cannot  contain  all  the  traffic.  The  first  point 
is  a  special  case  of  the  second  and  our  problem  comes 
to  this,  that  there  is  only  one  way  from  the  Bank  to 
Highgate  or  from  Piccadilly  Circus  to  Hammer- 
smith. All  the  traffic  must  go  this  way.  If  it  goes  as  fast 
as  it  can  it  is  a  danger,  and  if  it  goes  slowly  the  delays 
are  intolerable.  If  London  could  be  rebuilt  to-morrow, 
there  would  be  a  crv  for  alternative  roads.  As  it  is  there 
are  alternative  ways  from  the  Bank  to  Liverpool  Street, 
and  some  attempt  is  made  to  use  them.  Again,  the 
opening  of  the  new  Mall  has  given  an  alternative  way 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Victoria,  though  little  attempt 
is  made  to  use  it.  But,  whether  existing  facilities  are 
turned  to  account  or  not,  it  is  clear  a  priori  that  if  you 
use  two  roads  instead  of  one,  congestion  will  be 
relieved,  especially  if  the  traffic  is  distributed  accord- 
ing to  speed.  The  Committee,  however,  passes  over 
these  considerations.  Its  thoughts  are  concentrated  on 
the  pedestrians,  and  it  is  ready  to  congest  traffic  for 
their  sake.  The  board,  let  us  hope,  will  take  a  broader 
view. 

Apart  from  a  reference  to  the  removal  of  tramway 
heads  as  a  relief  to  congestion,  and  from  a  disapproval 
of  direct  competition  between  motor-omnibuses  and 
trams,  the  Committee  says  nothing  about  the  most 
vexed  of  all  the  traffic  questions.  That  is  wise.  The 
time  is  not  ripe  for  a  verdict  on  the  merits  of  the  two 
systems.  But  it  is  clear  the  tram  is  unsuited 
to  narrow  thoroughfares.  Traffic  cannot  pass 
it,  and  when  it  stops  everything  behind  it  stops  too. 
The  advocates  of  trams  look  forward  to  railless  trac- 
tion, but  that  is  in  its  infancy.  For  the  present  the 
omnibus  is  far  more  manageable  in  a  crowded 
street.  But  the  omnibuses  require  control.  They 
are  now  the  chartered  libertines  of  our  streets, 
as  free  as  private  carriages  to  choose  their  routes 
and  vary  their  speeds.  There  is  an  overwhelming  case 
for  regulation  of  route,  timetables  and  number,  and 
though  the  omnibus  companies  are  protesting  the 
board  will  see  fair  play.  Meanwhile  the  omnibus 
companies  should  carefully  consider  the  Committee's 
remarks  about  safety-  The  strength  of  the  advocates 
of  trams  lies  not  in  the  superiority  of  trams  as  a  means 
of  transport  but  in  their  greater  safety.  The  Committee 
are  satisfied  that  the  tram's  lifeguard  is  satisfactory, 
whereas  no  adequate  lifeguard  for  omnibuses  has  yet 
been  invented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  charge  that 
the  omnibuses  are  carelessly  driven  is  not  proved.  The 
police  prosecute  but  juries  refuse  to  convict,  and  we 
must  leave  the  matter  open.  In  short,  the  Board  pro- 
posal is  right,  but  it  does  not  take  us  far;  for  the  real 
trouble  of  London  traffic  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
quart  into  a  pint  pot. 


CHINA'S  APPEAL  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ONE  engaged  in  controversy  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  invite  attention  to  a  flaw  in  a  useful  proposi- 
tion. Much  capital  is  being  made,  accordingly,  of  the 
accumulation  at  Shanghai  of  some  24,000  chests  of 
opium  which  evil-minded  foreigners  are  represented  as 
trying  to  force  upon  China  against  her  will — with  less 
reference  to  the  fact  that  those  24,000  chests  came  to 
China  gradually,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  signed  no 
longer  ago  than  191 1,  and  that  they  have  accumulated 
simply  because  the  Chinese  chose  to  break  that  treaty 
and  deny  them  entry  to  a  willing  market.  One  of  the 
first  things  the  new  Republic  said  was  to  declare  its 
intention  of  observing  all  existing  treaties  and  obliga- 
tions. One  of  the  first  things  it  did  was  to  break  the 
treaty  of  191 1  which  had  consented  to  an  enormous 
increase  of  import  duty  on  Indian  opium  and  to  an 
annual  reduction  in  quantity  culminating  in  extinction, 
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provided  only  thai  China  treated  her  own  eightfold 
greater  production  in  like  wise.  The  way  was  made 
so  straight,  in  fact,  for  the  end  of  the  Indian 
trade  just  as  quickly  as  C  hina  ceased  producing  opium 
herself  that  a  good  many  people  think  it  is  because  those 
concerned  know  the  production  and  smoking  ol  opium 
in  C  hina  will  not  and  cannot  he  extinguished  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  await  the  operation  of  that  agreement, 
but  are  trying  to  attain  their  object  (the  exclusion  of 
Indian  opium)  by  less  legitimate  means.  They  trust  to 
w  hat  a  w  riter  in  the  "  Times  "  has  called  a  certain  un- 
balanced sentimentalism  which  they  know  is  vocal,  and 
which  they  believe  probably  to  be  equally  influential,  in 
this  country,  to  hold  them  harmless.  Hut  extreme 
measures  sometimes  defeat  their  object.  They  attract 
attention,  but  they  also  provoke  inquiry  ;  and  inquirers 
are  apt  to  discover  with  Archdeacon  Moule  (a  pro- 
nounced opponent  of  opium)  that  it  is  possible  to  take 
the  drug  in  moderation;  or  with  Sir  Thomas  Wade 
that,  although  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  by  opium 
as  there  is  by  gin  and  alcoholic  excess,  "  a  large 
number  of  people  take  it  as  Englishmen  take  a  glass 
or  a  cigar  ".  Adherence  to  treaty  would  have  meant 
an  annually  decreasing  import  of  Indian  opium  which 
would  have  passed  into  consumption  as  a  fractional 
portion  of  the  total  supply.  It  is  the  holding  up  of  this 
fraction  before  the  main  sources  of  supply  have  been 
stopped  that  has  created  the  accumulation  about  which 
outcry  is  being  mack'  :  if  you  dam  a  river  you  create 
a  lake.  Hut  responsibility  for  breach  of  treaty  lies,  and 
incidental  loss  should  fall,  on  those  who  break  it,  not  on 
those  whose  trade  is  illegitimately  stopped. 

General  Chang  suggests  that  the  widespread  resist- 
ance which  has  been  offered  by  Chinese  farmers  to  the 
destruction  of  their  crops  and  to  hindrance  of  a  secular 
industry  is  due  to  a  sense  of  grievance  at  being  inter- 
fered with  while  Indian  opium  continues  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Most  foreigners  who  know  China  think  that 
resentment  at  the  sudden  destruction  of  a  lucrative 
crop  and  at  the  barbarous  methods  by  which  the  destruc- 
tion is  accompanied  afford  quite  sulhcient  reason  for 
the  irritation — especially  as  it  has  been  manifest  in  pro- 
vinces where  Indian  opium  is  practically  unknown. 
Let  us  suppose  an  analogous  position.  Would 
France  tolerate  the  sudden  exclusion  from  our  markets, 
without  preliminary  notice  or  negotiation,  of  brandy 
entitled  to  admission  under  existing  treaties?  Would 
the  exclusion  of  French  brandy  have  any  appreciable 
effect  in  extinguishing  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in 
Fngland?  If  the  total  abstainers  in  this  country 
obtained  control  of  power  and  used  it  to  uproot  growing 
crops  of  barley  (as  the  constituent  element  of  beer  and 
whiskey),  would  the  thought  that  a  modicum  of  French 
brandy  was  being  imported  be  necessary  to  stir  up  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  to  resist- 
ance? If  we  agreed  with  France  that  the  exportation 
of  her  alcoholic  products  to  this  country  should  cease 
simultaneously  with  the  extinction  of  our  production  of 
barley,  and  that  the  process  of  exclusion  should  be 
applied,  in  the  meantime,  to  districts  where  the  growth 
had  been  suppressed,  would  she  not  resent  an  invitation 
to  come  and  satisfy  herself  that  no  barley  was  growing 
in  Fast  Anglia  at  a  moment  when  a  good  crop  had 
notoriously  just  been  garnered?  Yet  that  is  what  has 
just  happened  in  regard  to  opium  cultivation  in 
Chekiang. 

Into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  opium-smoking  it  is 
entirely  unprofitable  to  enter,  as  opinions  appear  to 
differ  as  widely  as  they  do  about  tobacco  and  alcohol. 
No  one  denies  that  it  is  harmful  in  excess,  but  plenty 
of  opinions  can  be  quoted  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
innocuous  in  moderation.  The  broad  fact  seems  to 
be  that  every  people  in  the  world  use  stimulants  or 
narcotics  of  some  sort.  A  large  proportion  of  Asiatics 
have  chosen  opium — for  the  reason  perhaps,  among 
others,  that  large  districts  of  Asia  are  infected  by 
diseases  against  which  opium  is  a  prophylactic ;  though 
it  is  said  to  be  an  historical  fact  that  the  Chinese  them- 
selves used  alcohol  preferably  in  former  times. 

General  Chang  claims  that  "  from  the  President 
downward  every  truly  patriotic  Chinese  desires  most 


earnestly  to  see  this  evil  (the  use  of  opium)  rooted  out  ". 
That  he  himself  desires  it  no  one  doubts.  Hut  is  there 
not  here  a  question  of  definition?  There  was  said  to  be 
a  sect,  once,  in  Scotland  whose  members  (seven  in 
number)  were  convinced  that  they  only  were  sure  of 
salvation.  The  Total  Abolitionists  in  this  country  are 
probably  satisfied  that  they  represent  the  line  flower  of 
patriotism,  though  the  much  larger  number  of  habitual 
beer-drinkers  might  contest  the  proposition.  The  sixty- 
seven  Chinese  farmers  who  were  burnt  alive,  lately,  in 
a  temple  in  Hunan  where  they  were  discussing  the 
attack  on  their  crops  [anyone  questioning  the  incident 
will  find  it  related  in  the  "  North  China  Herald  "  of 
24  Max  ;  and  the  names  of  the  temple,  locality,  and 
cer  commanding  (in  Chinese  characters,  for  purposes 
of  identification)  in  the  issue  of  28  June]  may  have 
thought  themselves  as  good  patriots  as  the  Young 
Chinese  who  are  cultivating  smoker's  heart  by  devotion 
to  cigarettes. 

It  the  Chinese  people  think  opium-smoking  an  evil, 
it  is  of  course  their  right,  and  within  their  power,  to 
stamp  it  out  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
within  the  power  of  any  Government  to  eradicate  in  a 
decade  a  crop  which  has  been  grown  for  a  millennium, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  within  the  right  of  any  State  to 
stop  suddenly,  without  warning  or  appeal — and  to  the 
loss  and  detriment  of  all  concerned — a  legitimate  trade 
w  Inch  its  own  representatives  had  quite  lately  regularised 
afresh.  Hut  are  the  Chinese  people  so  whole-hearted? 
Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  a  certain  number  want  to 
grow  opium,  a  certain  number  want  to  smoke  it,  a 
certain  number  want  to  extirpate  it,  and  the  great 
majority  are  indifferent?  If  the  whole  nation  were  so 
hostile  to  opium  as  we  are  asked  to  believe,  such  wide- 
spread cultivation  would  surely  be  impossible. 

As  to  the  exorbitancy  of  the  rates  at  which  China 
lias  been  borrow  ing,  General  Chang  is  entitled  of  course 
to  his  opinion  ;  but  5A  per  cent,  should  not  seem  ex- 
cessive to  a  people  who  are  accustomed  to  12;  and  as 
to  China's  inability  to  buy  up  and  destroy  the  opium 
because  she  is  obliged  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  her 
loans  to  purposes  of  reconstruction — one  can  only  say 
that,  though  the  need  for  reconstruction  is  admitted, 
evidence  of  reconstruction  is  yet  to  seek.  A  large 
portion  of  the  last  loan  was  needed  to  meet  arrears  of 
interest  on  former  debts  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  re- 
mainder seems  likely  to  go  in  current  expenses  without 
regard  to  paper  money,  debased  coinage,  or  domestic 
debts.  Some  people  think  a  further  loan  will  soon  be 
invited  for  these  and  other  needs,  and  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  last  were  moderate  in  the  circumstances. 
A  good  many  think  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  China, 
if  it  could  be  made  available ;  but  that  Chinese  capi- 
talists will  not  entrust  it  to  their  authorities.  The 
President,  at  any  rate,  sees  need  for  inculcating 
economy ;  but  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
National  Assembly  have  voted  themselves  salaries  so 
liberal  that  it  would  appear  they  do  not.  Here  is,  at  any 
rate,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  Anti-Opium  enthusiasts, 
an  opportunity  for  altruism — not  at  other  people's 
expense. 


AFTER   THE   MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

THE  captains  and  the  mighty  men  of  medicine  and 
surgery  have  departed,  and  they  have  left  us 
to  ponder  on  some  of  the  more  important  questions 
they  discussed  and  left  unanswered.  As  a  purely  pro- 
fessional and  technical  assembly  the  Congress  seems 
to  have  been  quite  successful.  One  wonders  how  such 
a  cosmopolitan  gathering  succeeds  so  well  in  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  of  divers  tongues.  The  general 
impression  one  has  is  that  our  doctors  must  either 
be  very  familiar  with  German,  or  have  missed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  It  appears 
that  a  certain  number  of  members  who  understand 
Esperanto  met  for  discussion,  and  regretted  that 
this  means  of  common  communication  should  not  have 
been  at  the  service  of  the  Congress.  Possibly  it  may 
have  occurred  to  others  that  the  great  language  they 
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once  used  with  so  much  facility,  and  in  which  they 
spread  all  over  Europe  their  learned  works,  would 
now  more  properly  be  revived.  It  would  not  be  so 
difficult  as  German,  and  the  only  doubt  we  should  have 
would  be  whether  the  new  scientific  language  should  not 
be  Greek,  considering  the  extraordinary  drafts  which 
the  medical  profession  continues  to  make  on  the  tongue 
of  Hippocrates.  One  might  suppose  indeed  that  there 
exists  a  medical  institution  of  Greek  medical  savants, 
similar  to  the  French  Academy,  for  the  construction 
of  the  vocabulary  of  modern  medicine.  The  notion 
of  Greek  being  a  dead  language  can  hardly  survive 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress.  This  must  be  one  of 
its  more  popular  lessons  for  the  modern  man  of  com- 
merce who  is  so  very  practical  that  he  "cannot  see 
the  good  of  Greek  ".  We  suspect  too  that  our  men 
of  science,  who  are  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  "so 
much  Greek  ",  must  study  that  language  secretly 
or  they  assuredly  could  not  name  the  tools  of  their 
own  trade. 

The  layman  cannot  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  without  some  feeling  of  depression.  So 
much  learning  and  devotion  and  tireless  research,  and 
yet  so  much  that  remains  unintelligible,  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  mystery,  or  misconceived,  misunderstood 
and  disputed.  In  medicine,  more  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  science,  the  human  intellect  seems  unfit  to 
grapple  effectively  with  the  learning  it  accumulates. 
We  come  across  the  following  sentences  in  the  paper 
of  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  diabetes.  He 
enumerates  the  theories  and  then  adds  :  "  not  one 
of  these  theoretical  considerations  has  led  to  any  real 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  decade, 
all  of  them  by  empirical  methods  ".  We  may  be  some- 
what consoled  with  this  sentence  that  comes  last;  and 
certainly  the  evidence  of  the  Congress  is  satisfying 
that  we  have  in  the  medical  profession  a  body  of  men 
applying  all  possible  human  faculty  to  the  amelioration 
of  our  diseases  and  to  their  cure,  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 
But  it  is  disappointing  that  while  the  advance  in 
medical  knowledge  of  facts  keeps  pace  with  the 
advance  in  all  other  departments  of  science,  the 
practical  applications  to  the  cure  of  disease  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  increase  of  medical  knowledge. 
Practical  results  more  regularly  follow  discoveries  in 
other  sciences  :  as  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone and  wireless  telegraphy  followed  the  early 
discoveries  in  electricity  by  Faraday.  The  one  point 
of  anything  like  equal  comparison  seems  to  be  the 
modern  discoveries  as  to  the  causes  of  infective 
diseases,  which  have  laid  the  foundations  of  our  public 
health  system.  The  most  general  of  general  practi- 
tioners knows  now  more  of  nervous  diseases  than 
Hippocrates  ;  but  combined  modern  medical  science  and 
art  have  not  discovered  better  methods  of  treating 
many  nervous  complaints  than  those  described  in  the 
interesting  paper  on  "The  Temples,  Hospital,  and 
Medical  School  of  Cos".  Perhaps  modern  life 
cannot  supply  such  resources  as  those  Hippocrates 
could  command. 

Most  notable  of  the  many  illustrations  that  could 
be  compiled  from  the  proceedings  is  that  of  the  famous 
drug  salvarsan.  It  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Congress— a  triumph  of  that  new  science  of  medicine 
which  makes  the  administration  of  drugs  more  than 
an  empirical  experiment.  Professor  Ehrlich  has  won 
all  the  honour  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  great 
investigator  and  discoverer:  but  he  has  not  devised 
the  remedy  he  thought  :  and  it  seems  that  for  the 
particular  class  of  devastating  disease  he  strove  to 
cure  his  remedy  cannot  as  yet  at  least  be  placed  higher 
than  the  tuberculin  which  also  at  first  was  hailed  as 
the  specific  for  tuberculosis.  For  both  compositions 
alike  experience  has  modified  their  claims  and  exposed 
their  dangers.  With  the  admirable  coolness  and  detach- 
ment of  the  great  investigator  Professor  Ehrlich 
remarked  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  "  If  salvarsan 
has  not  been  proved  to  fulfil  the  results  which  I  at 
hrst  hoped  for  it,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  any  rate 
that  it  was  a  valuable  adjunct  to  treatment".  How- 


ever much  more  scientifically  based  this  new  treatment 
may  be  than  the  old  mercurial  treatment,  how  does 
it  afford  a  more  plausible  argument  for  the  adoption 
of  wide-reaching  interventions  and  compulsion  by  the 
State,  which  certain  enthusiasts  have  demanded  on  the 
strength  of  it?  Find  a  certain  remedy  for  a  disease 
that  plays  havoc  with  the  men  and  women  and  children 
of  the  nation,  and  only  the  fanaticism  of  fanaticism 
could  resist  on  pretence  of  infringement  of  liberty. 
If  there  is  great  probability  of  its  effectiveness  a  case 
may  be  made  for  compulsion  which  only  the  ordinary 
fanatic,  as  of  anti-vaccination,  will  deny.  But  in  other 
cases  less  cogent  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  supplant 
the  "  bludgeon  "  that  Mr.  Burns  spoke  of  with  the 
supposed  "  finer  rapier  "  of  science  when  the  point  of 
it  is  found  to  be  considerably  blunted.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, call  on  the  doctors  to  add  a  somewhat  finer  ele- 
ment to  our  measures  than  the  commonsense  of 
established  sanitary  knowledge  provides.  This  we 
may  well  expect  to  be  our  future  course ;  and  it  will 
take  us  further  into  such  innovations  as  the  inquiry 
which  the  Government  are  about  to  initiate  into  the 
subject  of  the  disease  for  which  salvarsan  was  sup- 
posed to  be  infallible. 

An  example  of  the  sort  of  service  the  community 
may  hope  for  from  the  true  scientist  is  to  be  found 
in   the  address   of  Professor   Bateson   on  Heredity. 
Mendelism,    the   modern    theory    of    heredity,    is  a 
fascinating  subject  for  the  sciolist  who,  when  he  more 
or  less  understands  an  intricate  formula,  supposes 
himself  at  the  heart  of  a  mystery.     Hence  popular 
eugenics,  and  much  foolish  talk  and  magazine  writ- 
ing about  it  from  a  good  many  who,  we  hope,  will  now 
read  what  Professor  Bateson  thinks  of  it.    His  paper 
is  the  cold  douche  that  was  needed.    After  it  we  need 
hardly  fear  any  premature  alliance  between  the  doctors 
and  the  State  to  establish  an  institute  for  compulsory 
eugenic  marriages.     His  hearers  were  prepared  for 
his  insistence  on  the  predominant  influence  of  heredity 
and  the  subordination  to  it  on  the  population  even 
of    hygiene    and    education    and    the    general  en- 
vironment.     He    takes    lunacy,    for    example,  and 
refers   to   the   blame   for   it   laid   by   some   on  the 
severity  of  the  modern  struggle  and  on  alcohol  and 
drugs ;    but    those    ' '  who    have    some  knowledge 
of  genetic  physiology  are  aware  that  the  whole  force 
of  modern  science  and  legislation  has  hitherto  been 
exercised  in  the  preservation  of  defective  strains  in  our 
midst,  and  will  not  feel  serious  hesitation  as  to  the 
true  cause  of  the  increase".    The  genetist  may  in  this 
magnify  his  metier  :  and  there  was  a  general  tendency 
to  this  in  all  the  sections.    If  he  does,  what  follows  is 
the  more  valuable.     "The  Mental  Deficiency  Bill", 
says   Professor   Bateson,    "is   a   wise   beginning  of 
reform,  but  we  cannot  hear  without  disquietude  of  the 
violent  measures  that  are  being  adopted  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States."    There  are  advocates  of 
similar  measures  here  who  suppose  themselves  Pro- 
fessor Bateson's  disciples.     "It  is  one  thing",  he 
continues,  "  to  check  reproduction  of  hopeless  defec- 
tives, but  another  to  organise  a  wholesale  tampering 
with  the  structure  of  the  population  such  as  will  follow 
if  any  marriage  not  regarded  by  officials  as  eugenic 
is  liable  to  prohibition.     We  may  well  wonder  how 
genius  and  the  arts  will  fare  in  a  community  con- 
structed by  legislators  in  this  way."    We  might  get 
rid  of  mania  only  to  instal  a  low  type  of  intellect  and 
general  dulness.    The  idea  is  fertile,  and  it  suggests 
reflexions  on  the  aims  of  the  Co.igress  itself.    Is  the 
ideal  a  perfectly  healthy  society  indifferent  to  the  clash- 
ing of  other  ideals?    It  might  not  pay  to  attain  it 
even  if  it  were  possible.    We  can,  however,  get  much 
nearer  than  we  are  and  yet  be  all  to  the  good;  and 
the  Medical  Congress  may  carry  us  further. 


THE  CITY. 

T^HE  outlook  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  now  more 
-1-      encouraging  than  it  has  been  for  a  very  long  time 
past,  and  the  monetary  position  is  satisfactory.  The 
Bank  of  England  reserve  is  higher   than  it'  was  a 
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year  ago,  when  the  minimum  discount  rate  was 
3  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  cash  to  liabilities 
is  58.07  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  49.82  per 
cent.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Bank  rate  will 
be  reduced  from  4^  per  cent,  in  the  near  future,  espe- 
cially as  Egypt's  demand  for  gold  to  finance  the  moving 
of  the  cotton  crop  has  commenced  early  and  is  likely 
to  reach  a  high  figure,  probably  as  much  as  .£8,000,000. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  has  announced  his  willingness  to  advance 
£"5,000,000  to  £10,000,000  to  the  Southern  and 
Western  farmers  to  assist  them  in  moving  their  crops, 
and  this  will  relieve  the  situation  in  New  York.  The 
speculative  account  open  lor  the  rise  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  very  small  ;  in  some  departments,  indeed, 
there  are  signs  of  a  professional  short  interest  (which 
is  being  cautiously  reduced),  while  the  supply  of  slock 
to  meet  any  public  demand  is  very  limited. 

The  stock  markets  turned  the  corner  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  they  seem  now  to  have  started  seriously  on 
the  up  grade.  There  has  been  more  public  business 
this  week,  in  spite  of  the  holiday  season  being  in  full 
swing,  and  there  is  a  strong  tone  in  several  of  the 
investment  groups.  The  failure  of  the  New  South 
Wales  loan  was  merely  an  intimation  to  the  Colonial 
Governments  that  a  yield  of  a  trifle  over  4  per  cent, 
is  quite  unattractive  so  long  as  better  bargains  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  The  success  of  the  issue  of  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway  five-year  notes  was  a  sign  of 
public  appreciation  of  a  5J  per  cent,  yield  with  reason- 
able security. 

Consols  are  benefiting  from  the  improved  political 
and  monetary  outlook.  Satisfactory  traffics  and  the 
encouraging  Board  of  Trade  returns  have  directed 
favourable  attention  to  Home  railway  stocks,  while 
"  syndicate  "  buying  is  reported  of  South  Eastern 
deferred  and  Chathams  in  connexion  with  Kent  coal 
developments. 

The  excellent  results  for  the  year  ended  30  June  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  inspired  new  buying 
of  "  Canadas  ".  The  company's  income  from  all  sources 
was  equal  to  16}  per  cent,  on  the  entire  capital  of 
$258,000,000. 

Strained  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  not  had  any  marked  influence  in  Wall 
Street,  where  varying  reports  on  crop  conditions  are 
employed  to  keep  prices  fluctuating.  The  general  ten- 
dency, however,  is  towards  a  higher  level,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  McAdoo's  release  of  Treasury  funds 
for  crop  moving  will  permit  an  autumn  bull  campaign 
in  New  York. 

Good  support  is  being  given  to  Kaffirs  and  Rhode- 
sians  in  the  mining  markets,  and  in  the  industrial 
department  several  sections  are  receiving  deserved 
attention.  A  fair  business  is  being  done  in  brewery 
debenture  stocks.  Brazilian  Traction  shares  are  very 
strong  on  the  understanding  that  the  Sao  Paulo  Elec- 
tric Company  is  now  earning  the  best  part  of  its  deben- 
ture charges.  The  new  combination  of  producers  has 
stimulated  buying  of  Nitrate  shares.  Shipping  securities 
are  in  demand  on  a  revival  of  old  amalgamation 
rumours  ;  it  is  believed  that  important  developments  in 
the  Far  Eastern  and  Australian  trade  will  occur  in  the 
next  twelve  months.  Rubbers  are  in  a  healthier  con- 
dition, with  better  prices  for  the  commodity  at  the  last 
auction. 

The  market  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  Mar- 
coni dividend,  which  amounts  to  20  per  cent,  for  the 
year,  the  absence  of  an  interim  payment  on  account 
of  the  current  year  being  a  subject  of  comment.  The 
company's  report,  however,  is  highly  encouraging 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  profit  from  share 
transactions  is  unstated,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  gauge  the  amount  of  profit  derived  from  actual 
trading. 

The  sensation  of  the  week  is  the  proposed  absorption 
of  the  California  Oilfields  Company  by  the  Shell  Com- 
bine on  terms  which  make  the  California  shares  worth 
£1  more  than  Shells.  By  this  deal  the  Shell  interests 
obtain  control  of  an  output  of  over  4,000,000  barrels  of 
oil  which  formerly  went  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


ART  FOR  TRADE'S  SAKE. 
By  C.  II .  Collins  Baker. 

"  lVfOTHING  even  now  is  so  cheap  as  a  first-rate 

»  ^  work  of  art.  It  is  an  inexhaustible  mine. 
What  is  the  '  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  '  worth  to 
Dresden  or  the  S.  Cecilia  to  Bologna  ?  A  writer  in 
the  '  English  Review  '  recently  declared  that  it  should 
be  the  ideal  of  a  State  directed  upon  soundly  com- 
mercial lines  to  become  the  Art  Centre  of  the  world, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  the  proposition  is  to  be  denied. 
Think  of  what  their  collections  have  done  for  Italy 
and  Holland;  compare  the  fortunes  of  those  German 
cities  which  have  great  museums  or  other  artistic 
attractions  with  those  which  have  not."  Thus  writes 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong  in  his  book  on  Lawrence, 
apropos  of  the  short-sighted  niggardliness  of  English 
Governments  in  expenditure  on  Art.  The  grant  made 
to  the  National  Gallery  is  notoriously  funny — £5000 
a  year,  and  the  pictures  now  needed  for  our 
National  Collection  cost  about  £30,000  apiece.  But 
our  notables  of  the  public  purse  consider  money  spent 
on  art  as  hardly  justifiable  extravagance;  so  that  when 
they  actually  come  forward  with  an  extra  contribution 
(wrung  from  them  by  special  pressure),  they  feel  a 
sort  of  generous  glow,  not  as  having  administered 
public  money  prudently,  but  as  having  been  munificent 
in  alms.  Needless  to  say  they  are  not  exceptional 
in  this  attitude  :  they  merely  represent  an  unthinking 
and  imprudent  public. 

Statistics  throwing  true  light  upon  the  debt  Rome, 
Siena,  The  Hague,  and  Berlin  owe  to  their  Art  posses- 
sions, not  to  mention  Cairo,  Athens  or  Chartres,  would 
show  up  the  curious  neglect  of  commercial  profit  that 
such  an  attitude  involves.  These  places  cherish  things 
that  cannot  be  so  well  seen  elsewhere  or  that  are 
unique  ;  some  of  them  I  dare  say  are  practically  depen- 
dent on  the  magnetic  power  of  their  art  possessions. 
Without  enlarging  on  the  sound  and  obvious  com- 
mercial duty  of  attempting  to  endow  London  with  the 
same  kind  of  drawing  power  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
this  question  of  uniqueness. 

In  what  respect  can  England  claim  to  have  artistic 
treasures  unrivalled  elsewhere?  Leaving  aside  our  archi- 
tectural monuments,  which  doubtless  are  a  solid  cause  of 
revenue  to  Lincoln,  Wells,  or  Durham,  we  immediately 
reply  that  Turner,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Con- 
stable are  only  to  be  seen  in  England.  In  various  items,  of 
course,  the  public  museums  are  above  competition ; 
Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Richard  Wallace  have  deserved 
well  of  London  trade.  The  Turner  Gallery  at  the  Tate 
is  unique  in  the  world  ;  none  of  the  greatest  masters 
save  Velazquez  in  the  Prado  and  Michelangelo  in  the  San 
Sisto  is  so  magnificently  represented  in  one  building. 
But  we  have  in  England  two  masters  whom  only  a 
small  circle  knows,  but  who,  like  Turner,  are  un- 
paralleled and  only  to  be  seen  in  this  country.  Crome 
is  fairly  represented  in  the  National  Gallery  and 
Cotman  not  badly  in  the  portfolios  of  the  Print  Room 
at  the  British  Museum.  But  who  of  the  public,  or 
indeed  of  the  artistic  world,  knows  them  in  their 
fulness?  Astonishingly  few,  and  only  they  who 
have  been  to  Norwich.  We  travel  to  Madrid, 
S.  Petersburg,  and  Rome  ;  pretty  nearly  everyone  who 
studies  Art  can  argue  eruditely  about  the  influence  of 
Antonello  da  Messina  on  Luigi  Vivarini  as  exemplified 
at  Budapest  and  Berlin.  But  who,  I  repeat,  knows 
Crome's  "Bruges  River",  his  "  Carrow  Abbey",  or 
Cotman's  "  After  the  Storm  ",  "  S.  Botolph's  Priory  " 
and  "Breaking  the  Clod";  his  "Durham"  and 
"  Greta  Bridge  "? 

England  is  fortunate,  though  she  neither  knows  nor 
cares,  in  counting  among  her  comparatively  obscure 
citizens  Mr.  James  Reeve  and  Messrs.  J.  J.  and  Russell 
Colman  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Reeve  is  a  rare  combination 
of  solid  connoisseurship  and  concentrated  enthusiasm  ; 
no  man  knows  as  much  as  he  about  Crome  and 
Cotman ;  he  has  had  little  time  to  give  to  other 
painters.  All  his  life  he  has  specialised  in 
the  painters  of  his  native  Norwich  School,  carried 
forward   by   a    kind   of   patriotic   zeal    and  single- 
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minded  admiration  for  the  two  great  masters  of  that 
group.  The  British  Museum  and  Norwich  Castle 
Museum  prove  the  value  of  his  knowledge.  But  beyond 
his  own  activity  as  a  collector  has  been  his  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  Crown  Point  Collection,  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman  and  is  being  added  to  by 
Mr.  Russell  Colman.  In  this  way  unique  knowledge 
and  capital  were  allied  and  a  special  and  unique  collec- 
tion got  together. 

Crome  and  Cotman  form  a  remarkable  episode  in 
landscape  painting.     Crome   is   the  more  explicable 
and  more  related  to  the  outside  world  of  art ;  Cotman 
seems  one  of  those  unprecedented,  unrepeated  geniuses 
who  create  their  own  school  and  leave  no  followers. 
Crome's  earliest  inspiration,  as  Mr.  Binyon  long  ago 
wrote,  was  Richard  Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  but 
there  is  nothing  considerable  of  either  in  his  great 
early  pictures,   "Dawn"  and  "  Carrow  Abbey"  at 
Crown  Point.    These  are  comparable  with  Rembrandt 
only,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  Crome  when  he  painted 
them  had  come  across  his  landscapes.    They  seem  to  me 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  mind  of  like  emotion 
to  Rembrandt's,  feeling  in  Nature  the  same  profound 
significance    in    silhouette    and    light.  Hobbema's 
influence  on  Crome  could  not  ennoble  a  style  which 
was  originally  so  large.  Even  in  his  most  Hobbema- 
like  mood  the  Norwich  painter  outdistanced  his  model 
in  depth  and  fulness.    Ruisdael  himself  did  not  under- 
stand the  content  and  recession  of  skies  as  did  Crome. 
Nor  had  any  painter  seen  the  quality  of  light-steeped 
atmosphere  that  fills  the  National  Gallery  "  Mouse- 
hold  Heath  "  and  "  Poringland  Oak  ",  which  but  for 
their  graver  temper  might  be  attributed  to  the  school  of 
Barbizon.    Crome's  final,  and  greatest,  contribution 
is    seen    in    the    National    Gallery     "  Moonrise  on 
the  Marshes  of  the   Yare  "   (or   "  Draining   Mills  "  ! 
as  it  was  originally  called),  which   Dawson  Turner 
got  from  Crome  himself,  and  in  the  Norwich  Museum 
"Bruges   River".     I    could    not    improve   on  Mr. 
MacColl's  appreciation  of  the  former,  published  three 
years  ago  in  this  Review,  and  will  but  say  of  the 
latter  that  no  painter,  not  even  Turner,  has  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  holy  mystery  of  twilight.     Dusk  and 
sunset  have  been  of  late  discredited  as  sentimental ; 
Barbizon  painters  led  the  way  in  popularising  ihe 
easy  sweet  romance  of  that  lovely  hour.     But  Crome 
in  his  "Bruges  River"  and  "Draining  Mills"  con- 
secrated it  a  time  of  inexpressible  dignity  and  inviol- 
able aloofness. 

Cotman,  as  I  have  said,  is  unprecedented  in 
European  art ;  no  landscape  painters  save  those  of 
the  East  are  of  his  cast.  A  superb  architectural 
draughtsman  he  saw  Nature  with  the  severe  eye  of 
a  great  architect.  Austere  and  simplified  content 
arranged  in  the  flat  design  that  we  regard  as  Japanese 
is  his  first  impression.  And  then  within  this  noble 
scheme  of  monumental  silhouettes  and  masses  we  enter 
a  fulness  and  tenderness  of  perception  comparable  with 
Turner's.  This  reconciliation  of  vast  significant 
economy  with  tender  sympathy  characterises  the 
greatest  art  and  so  necessarily  is  very  rare.  A  curious 
point  about  Cotman  is  that  he  discovered  naturally 
what  European  painters  since  Whistler's  day  have 
been  working  hard  to  appropriate  from  Japan. 
With  this  result,  that  his  thought  and  design  are 
inseparable  and  interpenetrating;  his  design  is  not 
an  extraneous  business  applied  at  discretion  or  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  :  his  thought  simply  happened  in 
stark  bare  masses  pregnant  with  inner  meaning. 

As  a  colourist  Cotman  is  sometimes  judged  by  his  late 
work  in  which  a  mustardy  brown-green  jars  against 
strong  blue.  But  he  should  be  judged  equally  on  his 
middle  period,  in  which  a  subtlety  of  "  values  "  (years 
and  years  before  "values"  became  celebrated)  and 
an  indescribably  delicate  and  atmospheric  play  of 
colour— silver,  white,  pale  Naples  yellow;  gold, 
champagne,  clear  pale  olive  green,  and  wonderful 
browns — set  his  water-colours  entirely  apart.  No 
landscape  painter  has  paralleled  Cotman's  feeling  for 
the  rare  and  high  significance  of  form.     His  trees, 
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I  his  Norman  forts  or  Norwich  cottages,  his  bridges, 
boats  and  ruined  abbeys  are  charged  with  this  feeling, 
are  electrical  with  a  stately  and  mysterious  meaning. 
His  "  Durham  ",  with  its  tiers  of  swarthy  red  sand- 
stone houses  bathed  in  a  sullen  foggy  sunlight, 
expresses  industrial  sombreness  as  no  other  picture  I 
have  seen. 

Turner,  Crome  and  Cotman  are  a  national  asset 
which  were  it  ideally  handled  would  make  London  a 
place  that  no  picture-tourist  could  miss.  Crome  and 
Cotman  are  of  the  stuff  to  inspire  a  fresh  expression  in 
Art  as  Turner  did.  A  collection  on  the  lines  of  our 
superb  Turner  Gallery,  filled  with  the  cream  of 
Cotman's  oils,  water-colours  and  wash-drawings,  with 
Crome's  greatest  works  and  Turner's ;  with  rooms 
for  picked  examples  of  the  lesser  men  whose  interrupt- 
ing presence  would  not  be  permitted  in  the  Masters' 
galleries,  well,  there  is  a  scheme  for  the  municipal 
authorities  and  trade  promotion.  But  unhappily  the 
pictures  that  we  need  are  most  of  them  secure  in 
comparative  obscurity  at  Norwich. 

I  have  been  studying  the  causes  of  the  vicious  circle 
in  which  South  Kensington  training  revolves.  Of  this 
later. 

ADVERTISING  THE  COLONIES. 
By  Filson  Young. 

I DON'T  know  exactly  why  or  how,  but  the  colonial 
idea  has  been  in  some  way  mishandled  in  this 
country,  so  that  to  many  people  the  word  "  colonies  " 
represents  something  far  from  interesting  or  attrac- 
tive.   That   magnificent  word   "empire"   has  come 
very  near  to  sharing  the  same  fate  ;  but  it  is  recover- 
ing and  is  resuming  associations  somewhat  less  sordid 
than  those  which  gathered  round  it  a  few  years  ago. 
I  know  that  there  are  stalwart  people  in  whom  the 
very  mention  of  the  word  "colonies"  arouses  some- 
thing like  a   religious   fervour;    and   to  whom,  the 
enchantment  of  distance  being  added,  everyone  and 
everything    colonial    appears    as    something  almost 
sublime.     I  am  not  one  of  these  people.     I  neither 
boast  of  the  fact  nor  apologise  for  it ;    I  am  merely 
one  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
colonies  as  colonies  ;  which  is  merely  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  idea  has  not  hitherto  been  presented 
to  me  in  a  way  that  has  aroused  my  enthusiasm.  To 
a  country  like  England,  which  has  for  centuries  been 
fed  on  the  food  of  the  gods,  colonial  expansion  is 
as  natural  as  the  growth  of  a  tree ;   but  I  can  never 
bring  myself  to  glorify  the  branches  at  the  expense 
of  the  trunk  and  roots,  nor  perceive  that  the  water 
which  spills  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  is  of  a  higher 
quality  than  that  which  springs  from  the  fountain. 
When  I  meet  colonial  people  or  tread  the  soil  of  a 
Britisih  colony    I   am  often  stirred  to  admiration  of 
the  courage  with  which  people  transplant  themselves 
and  attack  the  primitive  business  of  living,  and,  so 
to  speak,  begin  to  create  the  world  all  over  again ; 
and  this  admiration  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
desire  to  get  back  again  to  civilisation  as  quickly  as 
possible.      Rightly   or    wrongly — or    rather,  neither 
rightly   nor   wrongly,    but   just    naturally — the  word 
colonial  as  a  prefix  to  the  name  of  any  mere  sub- 
stance,  quality,   science,   or  thing,   is  apt  either  to 
leave  me  quite  unmoved,  or  else  produce  a  sense  of 
dullness  or  weariness. 

When,  therefore,  I  first  read  about  Lord  Grey's 
scheme  for  a  vast  kind  of  Capitol  or  headquarters  of 
the  colonies  in  London,  I  was  not  deeply  interested. 
It  was  only  when  I  realised  that  the  thing  would 
probably  be  done,  and  a  huge  new  building,  or  group 
of  buildings,  be  planted  in  the  very  midst  of  London, 
that  I  began  to  feel  any  personal  concern  in  the  matter. 
But  one  thing  instantly  attracted  me,  and  that  was  the 
name  of  the  proposed  building.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  a  name;  and  what  other  fate  could  the  Imperial 
Institute  deserve,  conceived  as  it  was  in  aesthetic  and 
architectural  sin,  and  bearing  a  shameful  name,  than — 
well,   than  the  fate  which  has  overtaken   it?  But 
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Dominion  House  is  quite  another  tiling.  The  idea 
conveyed  by  the  title  is  at  once  magnificent  and  simple. 
Compared  with  the  sound  of  that  other  title,  which 
is  like  little  needles  sticking  up  into  the  sky,  the  very 
sound  of  it  suggests  something  that  spreads  over  the 
earth,  fostering,  covering  and  sheltering.  Moreover, 
Lord  Grey's  scheme  has  the  shining  merit  of  being 
practical.  There  is  no  symbolism  or  sentimental 
nonsense  about  it.  The  colonies  are  not  ideas  and 
sentiments,  but  facts  ;  and  very  hard  facts,  some  of 
them,  too.  They  are  the  outlying  branches  of  our 
great  Imperial  business  ;  and  the  only  way  in  w  hich  such 
branches  of  any  business  can  be  properly  conducted 
is  in  co-ordination  with  each  other  and  with  the 
head  office.  For  that  purpose  a  centre  of  commercial 
machinery  is  necessary  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
a  centre  of  political  machinery.  And  that,  I  take  it, 
is  the  main  object  of  the  proposed  Dominion  House. 
To  put  it  frankly,  it  is  to  advertise  the  colonies,  to 
each  other,  to  us,  and  to  the  world  at  large.  Since 
this  is  an  age  in  which  no  business  is  clone  without 
advertisement,  there  are  both  honesty  and  common 
sense  in  the  scheme,  and  if  it  is  properly  realised  it 
ought  to  do  much  to  bring  the  colonies  into  actual 
reality  with  our  life  in  England  ;  to  divest  them  of 
sentiment,  and  clothe  them  with  reality  ;  and — may 
I  say? — to  rob  them  of  some  of  the  terrors  with  which 
political  enthusiasm  has  endowed  them. 

But  it  was  not  until  one  evening  when,  dining  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  I  was  shown  some  plans  and  draw- 
ings for  the  proposed  Dominion  House,  that  I  became 
deeply  interested.  Of  course  these  plans  are  only 
tentative ;  but  I  hope  they  will  be  exhibited,  or  at 
any  rate  published  in  the  illustrated  papers.  They  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  Randall  Wells,  the  young  architect 
whose  collaboration  Lord  Grey  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  making  his 
dreams  visible  to  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  eye. 
The  idea  is  to  use  the  vacant  island  site  in  the  Strand 
— that  white  elephant  of  the  London  County  Council 
— and  to  collect  there  under  one  roof  the  offices  of  the 
Dominion  Governments,  exhibition  halls,  shops, 
offices,  showrooms,  clubs,  a  theatre,  residential 
chambers,  and  other  accommodations  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  realisation  of  this  scheme.  The 
really  fine  inspiration  of  Mr.  Wells'  plan  is  the  central 
tower  four  hundred  feet  high,  divided  up  into  strong 
vertical  lines,  and  panelled  with  windows  to  the  very 
top — a  vivid  uprising  mass  of  glittering  glass  and  the 
luminous  white  Portland  stone  which  was  so  beloved 
of  Wren.  There  is  no  statuary  or  symbolic  nonsense 
in  the  whole  building — unless  indeed  the  aerials  of  the 
wireless  station  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  central 
station  of  the  Empire,  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the 
dominion  that  extends  "  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other, 
and  from  the  flood  unto  the  world's  end  ". 

One  has  only  to  see  these  drawings  to  realise  that 
a  tower  on  these  simple  yet  magnificent  lines  is  the 
only  possible  architectural  feature  to  be  introduced  in 
that  part  of  London.  A  dome  would  be  unthinkable 
while  S.  Paul's  stands  on  Ludgate  Hill ;  moreover,  as 
anyone  would  realise  who  looks  on  London  on  a  clear 
day  from  some  high  place  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  the  architectural  need  is  for  more  vertical  lines. 
This  need  the  great  tower  would  satisfy;  while  even 
in  the  surrounding  buildings  the  sense  of  the  vertical 
is  carried  out  by  the  mullions  and  bays  of  the  many 
frontages.  The  general  impression  is  of  mullions  and 
glass.  If  I  were  to  try  to  describe  it  I  should  pro- 
bably do  it  an  injustice  ;  I  can  only  say  that  it  was 
when  I  saw  these  plans  and  drawings  that  I  became 
something  like  an  enthusiast  for  the  Dominion  House. 
My  enthusiasm  is  primarily  for  the  building  itself. 
If  I  were  a  multi-millionaire  and  the  Dominions  did 
not  want  such  a  house,  then  I  would  try  to  find  some- 
thing else  that  did  need  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
built. 

The  real  danger  that  lies  ahead  for  Lord  Grey  and 
his  colleagues  is  the  danger  of  compromise.  The  only 
way  to  deal  with  such  a  matter  is  to  choose  one  man 


and  let  him  have  his  way.  A  building  on  this  scale 
as  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  conflicting 
architectural  authorities  would  be  an  almost  unmiti- 
gated disaster.  When  I  think  of  the  endless  talks 
there  will  have  to  be,  and  the  foolish  and  ignorant 
suggestions,  the  claims  that  will  be  made  for  academic 
and  official  architecture — nay,  the  probable  movement 
in  favour  of  the  thing  being  the  work  of  a  group  of 
colonial  architects;  the  wrangling  and  discourage- 
ments, the  crass  stupidities  and  hydra-headed  monsters 
of  every  kind  that  will  have  to  be  grappled  with  and 
overcome  before  such  a  dream  can  come  to  an 
actuality,  I  wonder  at  the  courage  which  can,  like 
Lord  Grey's,  boldly  undertake  the  conduct  of  such  a 
scheme  or,  like  his  architect's,  propose  to  carry  it  into 
actual  expression  in  stone.  Those  who  care  for  great 
opportunities  and  love  their  London  will  do  well  to 
be  on  the  lookout,  even  from  this  early  stage,  to  render 
all  the  practical  and  sympathetic  help  they  can  to  Lord 
Grey  in  carrying  out  his  great  work  in  the  right,  and 
not  the  wrong  way. 


A  VISIT  TO  ECCLEFECHAN. 
By  Rev.  J.  A.  S.  Wilson. 

A NINE-MILE  walk  after  tea  one  Sunday  evening 
brought  me  from  Gretna  Green  to  Ecclefechan  and 
the  house  where  Carlyle  was  born.  The  cottage  where 
first  he  saw  the  light  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
which  runs  through  the  village. 

Ecclefechan  is  one  of  those  places  that  are  a  problem 
to  the  social  reformer.  Once  the  centre  of  a  flourish- 
ing hand-loom  industry,  the  tide  of  prosperity  has 
ebbed  from  it,  leaving  the  inhabitants  poor,  spiritless 
and  morose. 

The  "  God's  Acre  "  attached  to  the  church  holds  the 
remains  of  many  famous  people.  Here,  of  course,  lies 
Thomas  Carlyle.  His  brother — the  doctor — rests  close 
by.  Dr.  Arnott,  the  physician  who  attended  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  during  his  last  illness  in  S.  Helena  and 
enjoyed  his  friendship,  was  also  buried  here.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Johnstone,  minister  of  the  Associate  Church, 
whom  Carlyle  described  as  one  of  the  saintliest  men  that 
ever  lived,  lies  alongside  the  others.  But  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  though  least  known,  stones  in  this 
historic  graveyard  is  a  mere  brick,  almost  hidden  among 
the  grass.  On  it  the  initials  D.  P.  are  carved.  These 
stand  for  David  Peel,  a  hand-loom  weaver  and  an 
ancestor  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

I  cannot  pass  from  Ecclefechan  without  giving  a 
brief  account  of  one  of  its  present  inhabitants,  Tammas 
Garthw:aite.    I  met  him  in  this  wise  : 

I  was  proceeding  leisurely  from  the  "  Bush  "  up 
the  main  street,  when  I  spied  a  little  old  man  carry- 
ing a  pail  of  calves'  meat  in  each  hand.  He  was 
smoking  a  short  cutty  pipe. 

"  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  direct  me  to  Carlyle's 
grave?  "  I  asked. 

"  Just  come  alang  wi'  me  ",  he  said,  without  deign- 
ing to  look  at  me,  and  continuing  at  a  slow  pace  across 
the  broad  road. 

We  exchanged  brief  observations  on  the  weather, 
then  he  asked  : 

"  Are  you  a  lover  o'  Tarn's  books?  " 

I  admitted  that  I  was. 

"  Hae  ye  read  '  Sarrtor  Resarrtus  '  ?  " 

"  Yes."' 

"  And  the  '  French  Revolution  '?  " 
"  Yes." 

My  companion  then  told  me  about  his  children.  He 
had  sixteen  of  a  family,  several  of  his  sons  being  in 
America. 

Presently  he  continued  :  "  Ye  ken,  I'm  a  Tarn  tae  ! 
Yon's  my  wee  bit  shop — '  Thomas  Garthwaite,  Tailor 
and  Clothier.'  " 

"  Did  you  know  Carlyle,  Tom?  "  I  asked,  suddenly. 
"  Ken  Tarn  !    Ay,  fine  that.     My  father  made  a' 
his  claes,  an'  I  used  to  gang  to  the  house  for  orders. 
•  I  was  at  the  school  wi'  his  young  brother  with  whom 
I  I  used  to  play,  when  we  were  bairns." 
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"  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Carlyle  himself?  " 

"  Weel,  1  never  likit  Tarn  nearly  so  mucklc  as  his 
brother,  the  doctor.    Tarn  was  terrible  dour  !  " 

My  companion  then  proceeded  to  tell  the  following 
delightful  story  : 

"  I  mind  one  day,  when  I  was  a  boy,"  he  said. 
,:  I  had  gone  up  to  the  farm  for  orders  and  was 
talkin'  to  Mistress  Carlyle  at  the  foot  o'  the  stairs. 
All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  deep  voice  from  over  the 
banisters — just  as  though  it  cam'  oot  frae  a  big  drum, 
1  Little  Garthwaite  !  '  I  ran  upstairs  to  his  room. 
The  door  was  open,  so  I  knocked  and  went  in.  Tarn 
was  busy  writin,'  wi'  his  back  to  me.  I  waited  a 
minute  or  twa.  Then,  as  he  took  no  notice,  I  gi'ed 
a  wee  bit  '  hoast  '  [cough] .  As  he  paid  no  attention 
I  gi'ed  another  yin,  a  little  louder  this  time.  But  still 
he  kept  writin'  awa'.  So,  at  last,  in  fair  desperation, 
I  kicked  the  wainscot.     Up  jumped  Tarn  ! 

"  '  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?  '  says  he. 

"  Then  he  told  me  he  wanted  twa  waistcoats,  an'  a 
pair  o'  breeks.  Afore  I  went  awa'  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  placed  a  coin  in  my  hand. 
I  wished  him  '  Guid  mornin'  !  '  an',  as  I  went  down- 
stairs, kept  turnin'  ower  the  money  in  my  pocket. 
Half-a-crown  !  My  conscience  !  You  can  just  imagine 
how  a  laddie  felt  on  having  so  muckle  pocket-money  ! 
But  when  I  got  out  o'  sicht  o'  the  house  an'  took 
it  oot  frae  ma  pocket,  what  do  you  think  it  was  Tarn 
had  gi'en  me?    A  penny  !  " 


THE   DESOLATION  OF  THE  GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 

'"FEN  years  have  now  passed  since  the  monks  of  the 
*~  Grande  Chartreuse  were  expelled  from  their 
monastery  and  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth.  Members  of  all  political  parties  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Isere  joined  at  the  time  in  an  almost  unani- 
mous protest  against  the  decree  which  drove  them 
forth.  Even  some  strong  supporters  of  M.  Combes' 
Government  objected  to  the  exile  of  a  body  of  men  who 
had  not  only  rigidly  abstained  from  all  political  agita- 
tion, but  who  had  shown  their  charity  and  their  philan- 
thropy on  every  occasion.  Their  wealth,  which  was 
the  product  of  their  own  industry,  had  also  done  sub- 
stantial good  to  the  whole  countryside.  The  wages 
that  they  paid  were  very  high  for  the  poor  district  in 
which  they  lived,  and  varied  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  for  their  farm  labourers,  to  whom  they 
also  gave  an  old-age  pension  of  £16  a  year  after 
twenty-five  years'  work.  They  contributed  ,£60,000  a 
year  to  national  and  local  taxation,  and  earned  through 
their  distillery,  where  they  produced  their  world-famed 
liqueurs,  ^100,000  a  year.  They  did  not  waste  their 
substance  in  riotous  or  extravagant  living,  but  built 
churches,  presbyteries,  schools,  and  hospitals  out  of 
these  profits.  Thus  these  monks  subscribed  ^2000  to 
relieve  the  distress  occasioned  by  a  disaster  at  Voiron. 
A  boys'  school  was  opened  by  them  at  S.  Pierre 
d'Entremont  and  a  girls'  school  at  S.  Pancrasse. 
Annual  subscriptions  of  ,£200  were  paid  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Voiron  and  of  ,£520  to  that  of  Entre-deux- 
Guiers.  Fifty-six  thousand  pounds  were  spent  in  1892 
in  building  a  hospital  at  S.  Laurent-du-Pont,  and  from 
that  time  until  their  expulsion  they  devoted  ,£3600 
annually  towards  its  maintenance  and  its  support.  ^They 
opened  a  school  for  sixty-five  deaf  and  dumb"  children  at 
Curieres,  and  devoted  £2400  a  year  to  their  elemen- 
tary education  and  instruction  in  the  trade  to  which 
they  were  best  fitted.  Their  distillery  was  also  a  god- 
send to  the  local  vineyards,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
South  of  France,  taking  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
hectolitres  a  year.  Their  liberal  contributions  gave 
substantial  help  to  every  public  object.  Thus  they 
rebuilt  the  village  of  S.  Pierre  des  Chartreux  in  1846. 
They  repaired  over  and  over  again  all  the  mischief  done 
by  fires  and  floods,  and  spent  their  substance  liberally 
wherever  a  road  had  to  be  either  mended  or  opened. 

None  of  this  good  work  was  of  the  slightest  avail 
against  sectarian  animosity.    They  had  all  assembled 


in  the  church  choir  on  29  April  1903,  every  monk  in  his 
own  stall,  when  they  were  forcibly  removed  by  two  men 
and  escorted  to  the  door  of  the  monastery  by  the  police, 
who  then  marched  them  off  to  the  hotel.  Since  then 
all  the  buildings  have  been  in  the  custody  of  the  State, 
which  during  ten  years  did  little  or  nothing  to  arrest  the 
havoc  wrought  by  time  and  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  long  corridors  are  threatened  with  ruin, 
the  vast  roof  was  giving  way  under  the  weight  of  the 
winter  snow,  water  did  its  fell  work  through  the  leakages 
in  the  gutters  and  pipes,  and  much  of  the  masonry  was 
crumbling  away;  the  windows  were  broken,  and  neither 
they  nor  the  doors  sufficed  to  keep  out  the  wind  or  rain. 
No  urgent  repairs  were  made,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
if  this  were  allowed  to  go  on,  the  buildings  would 
crumble  into  decay  in  two  years'  time.  It  is  said  that  a 
member  of  our  own  Royal  family  who  lately  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  observed  "In  my  own  country 
this  would  be  called  a  crime  ". 

It  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  an  agitation  has 
been  started  by  all  those  who  have  the  interests 
of  the  country  at  heart.  Two  Socialist  deputies,  M. 
Barthe,  of  the  Herault,  and  M.  Mistral,  the  member 
for  the  district,  have  strongly  urged  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  without  delay.  Politicians, 
artists,  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  tourist  traffic 
and  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
the  local  mayors,  town  and  county  councillors,  archi- 
tects, railway  directors,  business  men,  merchants, 
journalists,  the  local,  the  provincial,  and  Paris 
Press  all  joined  in  the  agitation  against  the  de- 
struction of  this  ancient  monastery  and  the  dis- 
persal of  its  stones  and  woodwork  by  public 
auction.  They  have  succeeded  so  far  in  inducing 
the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  to  class  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  as  a  "  monument  historique  ",  and  to  devote 
a  small  annual  subvention  to  its  preservation  from 
absolute  ruin.  This  money  will  necessarily  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  ;  whilst,  had  the  autho- 
rities consented  to  eat  humble  pie  and  acknowledge  the 
hideousness  of  their  monstrous  mistake,  the  Chartreux 
might  themselves  have  been  invited  not  only  to  return 
to  their  old  home,  but  to  restore  to  the  Department  of 
the  Isere  the  wealth  and  prosperity  which  they  once 
brought  in  their  train. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  whole  story  how 
the  Government  have  endeavoured  to  force  their  substi- 
tute down  the  throats  of  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  the  genuine  article.  It  had  been  argued  that  the 
Dauphine  Alps  alone  produced  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients, and  that  there  was  no  secret.  Long  before  the 
monks  left  the  district  they  realised  the  fate  that  was 
in  store  for  them,  and  despatched  on  several  occasions 
small  consignments  of  their  old  brandy  in  secret  to 
foreign  parts.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the  liquidators 
took  possession  they  found  hardly  any  of  the  genuine 
cognac  which  w-as  the  basis  of  the  liqueur.  The 
original  recipe  had  been  given  to  the  Carthusians  of 
Paris  by  Marshal  Estrees  in  1602,  and  they  passed 
it  on  to  their  brethren  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in 
1735.  Twenty  years  later  Friar  Jerome  Maubec, 
whom  they  describe  as  a  skilful  apothecary,  modified 
this  recipe  and  gave  it  the  form  which  it  now  bears. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  Sebastian  Paluis, 
who  had  charge  of  the  original  manuscripts,  managed 
to  convey  them  to  Antoine  Nantas,  the  Carthusian  Prior 
at  Premol.  When  they  returned  to  their  ruined 
buildings  in  1816  they  were  in  the  greatest  desti- 
tution. They  had,  however,  not  only  kept  the 
original  recipes,  but  had,  through  patient  research  and 
experiments,  discovered  a  new  compound,  which  was 
first  called  "  Melisse  "  and  is  now  known  as  "White 
Chartreuse".  The  visit  of  thirty  officers  of  the  Alpine 
army  in  1849  and  the  success  of  the  elixir  in  combat- 
ing an  outbreak  of  cholera  three  years  subsequently 
gave  their  produce  that  notoriety  and  reputation  which 
has  enabled  the  Carthusian  monks  to  turn  their  poverty 
into  wealth.  Their  jealous  care  of  the  secret  has  pre- 
vented their  official  successors  from  reaping  much 
benefit  from  their  manufacture  of  what  they  falsely  call 
the  "  true  Chartreuse  ".    They  may  have  succeeded  in 
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getting  the  French  and  Russian  courts  (politics,  of 
course)  to  uphold  this  claim,  hut  the  English,  American, 
German,  and  other  tribunals  have  refused  to  do  so.  The 
House  of  Lords  have  unanimously  and  finally  established 
the  right  of  the  Chartrcux  monks  to  the  original  label, 
and  the  genuine  article  is  therefore  now  manufactured 
and  sold  by  those  Carthusians  who  have  settled  in  the 
quaint  old  walled  city  of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  with  the 
same  plants,  the  same  ingredients,  and  the  same  secret 
process  as  have  been  used  for  the  last  two  centuries  by 
the  monks  of  the  "  Grande  Chartreuse  ". 

How  can  prosperity  best  be  restored  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Isere  and  to  its  people?  They  have  not 
deserved  well  of  their  old  benefactors.  It  is  true  that 
in  1892,  in  a  moment  of  hot  indignation  at  the  prospect 
in  front  of  them,  they  rejected  their  Socialist  deputy 
and  returned  the  architect  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
M.  Pichotj  in  his  place;  but  political  organisation  has 
done  its  work,  and  they  have  again  elected  a  Socialist 
deputy,  who  has,  however,  been  compelled  by  public 
opinion  to  agitate  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  the 
buildings.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  evil  can 
be  remedied,  and  that  is  by  the  return  of  the  monks 
themselves.  Those  who  doubt  this  need  only  make  a 
twenty-four  hours'  journey  from  Charing  Cross, 
through  Lyons  to  Voiron,  and  thence  by  the  tramway 
to  S.  Laurent-du-Pont.  A  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  the  people  themselves,  and  especially  with  those 
who  can  tell  them  how  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic 
has  suffered,  will  convince  those  who  have  an  open 
mind  that  the  return  of  the  monks  to  their  old  home 
will  alone  restore  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the 
Dauphine  mountains  and  a  priceless  industry  to  France. 


"  TIX." 

By  Bertram  Smith. 

HP  HE  financial  resources  of  the  Nursery  were  sharply 
divided  into  two  classes.  We  all  possessed  two 
sorts  of  money — that  which  was  readily  negotiable,  and 
that  which  was  sternly  withheld.  We  suffered  from  a 
disability  (which  is  apt  to  pursue  one  even  in  later  life) 
of  having  our  funds  "  tied  up  ",  so  that  we  could  by  no 
means  lay  our  hands  on  them.  This  was  chiefly 
brought  about  by  the  hated  institution  of  Money  Boxes. 
There  they  were,  one  each,  in  a  row  on  the  top  shelf 
of  the  library,  handsomely  fashioned  in  artistic  forms, 
after  the  style  of  ships  or  towers,  or  cricket-balls — 
mine  was  like  a  small  portmanteau,  clamped  at  the 
corners  with  brass.  But  one  feature  they  all  had  in 
common — a  slot  in  the  lid,  fashioned  with  such  unholy 
ingenuity  that  no  amount  of  patient  shaking  upside 
down  could  possibly  recover  the  deposit.  I  do  not  say 
that  they  were  never  unlocked.  On  the  approach  of 
a  birthday,  or  at  Christmas-time,  and  on  certain  other 
outstanding  occasions,  it  was  possible  to  draw  upon 
them.  But  that  meant  an  appeal  to  Those  in  Authority, 
the  stating  of  a  case,  all  manner  of  formality  before 
the  key  would  be  brought  forth.  You  could  not  dip 
into  them  at  will  at  any  moment  when  you  wanted  to 
buy  toffee.  No  matter  what  hoarded  riches  they  might 
contain — and  they  had  been  known  to  run  up  to  two 
or  three  pounds  ! — they  gave  one  no  sense  whatever  of 
possession,  and  one  would  gladly  at  any  time  have 
sold  the  whole,  had  it  been  permissible,  for  a  free 
half-crown. 

The  sources  of  supply,  by  which  these  exasperating 
institutions  were  fed,  were  various.  It  had  been 
intended  in  the  beginning  that  they  should  be  supported 
by  contributions  under  two  headings,  the  compulsory 
and  the  voluntary.  If  we  ever  wished  to  put  in  any 
money  in  addition  to  that  which  was  prescribed,  we 
should  be  heartily  encouraged  to  do  so.  But  the  volun- 
tary clauses  of  the  act  broke  down  completely,  and 
the  compulsory  clauses  were  only  enforced  under  the 
most  violent  protest.  Windfalls  of  all  sorts  were  apt 
to  be  impounded  whenever  they  reached  too  high  a 
figure.  It  was  no  use  at  all  to  get  a  birthday  present 
of  half-a-sovereign,  for  that  was  sure  to  go.  And  the 
whole  traffic  in  tips  from  benevolent  uncles  was  given 


an  added  zest  and  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  shadow 
of  the  Money  Box  hung  over  it,  and  it  must  be  handled 
with  the  utmost  care  and  secrecy. 

There  was  another  institution  by  which  one's  money 
might  be  withheld  from  circulation.  There  was  one 
in  authority  who  was  willing  to  allow  interest  at  no 
less  a  rate  than  20  per  cent,  on  any  sum  given  into  his 
care  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months,  as  an 
illustration,  no  doubt,  of  the  operations  of  finance.  But 
the  system  never  flourished.  It  was  such  a  con- 
foundedly long  time  to  wait  before  you  got  your  shilling 
back,  and  a  trifling  addition  of  a  penny,  or  even  three- 
halfpence,  was  no  adequate  compensation  for  months 
of  wear  and  tear. 

But  when  we  thought  or  spoke  of  money  we  never 
meant  what  was  referred  to  with  a  fine  contempt  as 
"  Money-box  money  ".  It  was  the  real  thing  that  we 
meant,  which  came  and  went  by  methods  under  our 
direct  control,  though  even  there  you  had  to  keep  an 
account  of  it,  and  could  look  for  no  pocket-money  for 
August  unless  you  could  show  what  had  become  of  that 
for  July.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  the  interest  in  money, 
like  other  nursery  interests,  fluctuated  amazingly.  For 
weeks  one  would  be  cheerfully  bankrupt  and  entirely 
wrapped  up  in  less  mercenary  affairs,  forgetting  even 
to  observe  when  the  first  day  of  the  month  came  round. 
At  other  times  by  every  plot  and  plan,  by  every  effort 
of  concentrated  ingenuity  would  one  strive  to  attain  a 
decent  competence.  This  was  nearly  always  brought 
about  by  some  special  call.  It  was  no  use  going  out 
of  one's  way  to  amass  wealth  without  a  definite  object 
to  which  to  devote  it.  But — let  us  suppose — one  had 
seen  a  truly  gorgeous  steam-engine  "  that  would  go  " 
in  a  shop,  or  a  new  sort  of  telescope  that  pulled  out 
to  five  times  its  normal  length  instead  of  three;  then 
a  determined  and  concentrated  effort  must  be  made. 
And  there  was  that  advertisement  of  a  real  printing 
press  in  "  The  Boy's  Own  Paper  ".  And  that  complete 
magic  lantern  that  could  be  worked  with  a  night-light 
— and  talking  of  lanterns,  what  about  bull's-eye  lan- 
terns? Thus  on  occasion  the  possibilities  of  this 
glorious  world  would  present  themselves,  tumbling  over 
one  another  in  a  sort  of  mental  cataract,  and  in  a 
moment  one  was  awake  to  the  instant  need  of  money 
— heaps  of  money. 

The  official  pocket-money  was  only  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  minimum  wage.  It  was  no  use  saving  it.  That 
system  had  been  given  a  fair  trial  on  more  than  one 
occasion  and  abandoned  in  disgust.  It  called  for  an 
enormous  amount  of  self-denial  with  a  miserably  in- 
adequate return.  No  one  would  dream  of  depending 
upon  pocket-money  for  any  of  the  larger  ends  of  life. 
But  there  were  tips  which  sometimes  came  opportunely, 
and  there  were  a  dozen  other  sources  of  supply.  The 
most  obvious  of  these  was  to  walk  and  save  the  penny 
for  your  tram  fare  ;  and  if  Old  John  Gardener  was  in 
charge  of  you,  you  could  make  him  walk  and  save  his 
penny  too.  And  there  were  a  good  many  promiscuous 
odd  jobs  by  which  one's  income  could  be  increased  in 
one's  spare  time,  in  the  words  of  the  popular  advertise- 
ments. Twopence  was  the  usual  tariff  for  copying  the 
washing  list,  and  sometimes  there  were  envelopes  to 
address  or  newspaper  wrappers,  which  paid  pretty  well. 
But  that  was  close  and  wearing  work,  and  one  ran  the 
risk  of  having  the  whole  batch  rejected  on  some  miser- 
able plea  of  spelling  or  handwriting. 

Far  more  profitable  was  the  learning  of  poetry,  which 
was  really  paid  for,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  at  a 
fairly  liberal  rate.  Anyway  I  got  half-a-crown  for  the 
"  Pied  Piper  ".  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  quite 
incapable  of  such  a  feat  now  (even  for  twice  the  money), 
but  I  remember  almost  every  word  of  it  to  this  day. 
A  good  many  uncles  and  aunts  were  involved  in  this 
poetry  business,  and  it  would  have  been  very  lucrative 
had  one  been  able  to  develop  the  practice  of  disposing 
of  the  same  wares  in  more  than  one  market.  But 
when  I  was  discovered  selling  Tennyson's  "  Revenge  " 
for  the  third  time  in  one  week  this  method  of  expansion 
was  put  a  stop  to.  Still,  some  tidy  sums  were  accumu- 
lated in  this  way,  and  at  last  the  steam-engine  was 
made  possible. 
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As  I  look  back  upon  all  that  period  of  stern  endeavour 
and  dogged  labour  towards  a  given  end,  one  occasion 
stands  out  luridly — one  bright  occasion  when  I  "  got 
rich  quick".  It  was  all  very  wrong  of  course.  He 
was  a  boy  who  came  with  some  callers,  and  I  know 
now  that  he  must  have  been  both  astoundingly  wicked 
and  amazingly  rich.  For  he  took  me  away  to  the 
shrubbery  behind  the  stable  and  tossed  me  for  six- 
pences. It  so  happened  that  the  summons  came  for 
his  return — the  carriage  was  waiting — when  after  a 
fine  run  of  luck  I  was  four-and-sixpence  up,  so  I  came 
very  well  out  of  that  adventure.  But  he  didn't  care. 
It  was  all  the  same  to  him  !  He  was  indeed  a  tre- 
mendous fellow. 

And  then  there  was  the  great  Dandelion  Campaign. 
It  was  I  myself  who  thought  of  that.  I  had  so  often 
heard  complaints  of  the  state  of  the  lawn,  and  I  volun- 
teered to  uproot  the  dandelions  at,  I  think,  threepence 
a  hundred.  Within  a  few  days  every  juvenile  member 
of  the  household,  each  armed  with  an  outworn  table- 
knife,  was  at  work  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  crawling 
hither  and  thither,  prodding  and  levering  up  the  spoil. 
And  in  the  evenings  the  harvest  was  counted  and  paid 
for,  and  knives  were  sharpened  against  the  morrow. 
Had  we  but  been  content  with  the  conditions,  a  steady 
income  for  the  summer  might  well  have  been  assured. 
For  after  the  stock  ran  out  were  there  not  plantains 
and  daisies?  But  we  became  too  skilful.  My  elder 
brother  contrived  to  invent  a  new  tool,  with  a  long 
handle  and  two  sharp  prongs,  which  traversed  the  lawn 
with  devastating  effect,  and  when  after  a  busy  undis- 
turbed half-holiday  we  marched  in,  in  force,  soil-stained 
and  weary,  our  weapons  over  our  shoulders  and  our 
booty  in  a  sack,  and  demanded  12s.  /d.  at  a  single 
scoop,  it  was  at  once  declared  that  the  sport  had  got 
completely  out  of  hand. 

But  we  left  our  mark.  Old  John  Gardener  still 
exhibits  the  turf  of  the  lawn  with  pride. 


A  LOCAL  BOSS. 

j_|  OW  he  became  a  leader  I  cannot  tell.  When  I 
x  knew  him  he  had  none  of  the  qualities  that  one 
ordinarily  associates  with  leadership.  Insignificant  in 
appearance,  short,  round-shouldered,  shuffling,  his  little 
grey  eyes  constantly  blinking  as  if  to  hide  their  blood- 
shot whites,  seldom  quite  sober,  incoherent  of  speech, 
hopelessly  insolvent,  neglectful  of  his  family  and  of  his 
business — farming  on  a  small  scale,  he  was  on  all  the 
local  boards,  chairman  of  many  of  them,  and  head  of 
the  district  political  organisation.  Despised  and  dis- 
trusted, it  was  hard  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  power, 
which  was  unquestioned.  It  lay,  I  think,  in  a  vague 
but  very  real  fear  of  him.  Garrulous  when  sober,  he 
was  reserved  in  his  cups.  He  generally  sat  silent,  his 
weak,  flabby  lips  pursed,  one  eye  screwed  up,  his  whole 
face  having  an  air  of  malevolent  mystery.  Apropos  of 
nothing  he  interjected  an  occasional  remark  "  When  I 
was  a  Fenian  in  '67  ",  and  then  trailed  off  into  in- 
coherency  ;  or  "The  head  centre  asked  my  opinion  ". 
This  was  taken  as  a  reference  to  a  secret  society  of  the 
'eighties  which  held  the  district  in  a  state  of  terror  for 
several  years. 

"He's  a  dark  man  in  his  drink,  and  sure  the  whole 
world  knows  as  man  speaks  the  truth  then,  if  ever", 
a  friend  of  his  confided  to  me.  "  It's  a  pity  he's  so 
cute  when  the  drink  is  in  him.  If  he'd  only  talk  like 
a  Christian  then  it's  many  a  daring  deed  he  could  tell 
of.  He  being  a  friend  of  the  head  centre's,  he  must 
know  a  power.  Sure  in  them  days  they  thought  no 
more  of  shooting  a  landlord  than  I  would  of  pelting  a 
stone  at  an  old  cat." 

As  he  was  a  child  in  petticoats  in  '67  his  exploits  as 
a  Fenian  were  apocryphal,  and  a  rival  politician  hinted 
that  Jimmy  Dunne's  connexion  with  the  secret  society 
was  purely  imaginative.  "  Between  you  and  me  and 
the  wall  ",  he  said  mysteriously,  "  Jimmy  Dunne's  only 
an  ould  fraud.  Only  that  I'm  afeard  of  putting  the 
police  on  me  own  track,  I  could  burst  his  bubble  mighty 


quick.  The  people  round  here  is  only  a  pack  of  ould 
women  that'd  believe  any  story  if  only  it  was  hinted 
at  often  enough,  they're  all  so  mortial  afeard  o'  being 
boycotted  or  popped  at  from  behind  a  hedge.  Afeard 
of  each  other's  shadows  they  are  if  they  only  knew  ! 
Jimmy  a  'centre  '  !  Moryah  !  "  he  spat  disgustedly. 
"  Not  but  that  he's  up  to  a  dodge  or  two  in  politics. 
I  give  him  credit  for  that  ",  he  added,  a  note  of  admira- 
tion in  his  voice.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  how  he 
put  out  the  ould  mimber?  No.  Well,  this  was  the 
way  of  it.  The  mimber  was  getting  tired  of  Jimmy. 
I  doubt  he  was  drawing  too  much  money  from  him, 
and  the  mimber  didn't  think  him  worth  it.  Anyhow 
he  put  a  slight  on  him.  Jimmy  never  pretended  to 
notice  it,  but  bided  his  time  till  the  gineral  election. 
The  mimber  had  to  be  chose  each  time  by  a  convintion 
made  up  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Directory  in 
Dublin  of  diligates  of  the  United  League  branches  and 
some  other  bodies.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  foot- 
ball association  had  the  right  of  sending  diligates  too, 
but  they  never  did  it  up  to  this.  Now,  Jimmy  had  the 
habit  o'  boasting  of  a  great  many  things  he  didn't  do, 
but  the  wan  thing  he  could  boast  of  he  never  mentioned. 
Though  you  wouldn't  think  it  of  him  now,  and  him  that 
broken  down  with  the  drink,  he  was  a  great  football 
player  in  his  time,  and  all  the  football  lads  had  a  great 
liking  for  him  for  it.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
night  before  the  convintion  the  mimber  came  down  to 
Bunnahone,  and  he  met  Jimmy  in  the  hotel  bar  sober 
enough.  The  mimber  was  in  great  good-humour,  for 
he  knew  he  had  all  the  United  League  branches  in  his 
pocket. 

"  '  Everything  secure,  eh,'  he  said  slapping  Jimmy 
on  the  back.  Jimmy  looked  mysterious-like  and  said 
'  Another  half  a  sovereign  would  do  it  '.  The  mimber 
thought  Jimmy  wanted  the  money  for  drink,  and  it 
being  election-time  he  didn't  mind  throwing  away  a 
little,  so  he  gave  him  the  half  a  sovereign.  What  did 
Jimmy  do  but  put  two  shillings,  which  for  a  miracle 
he  had  of  his  own,  to  the  ten  and  hire  two  outside  cars, 
and  set  off  himself  in  wan  and  a  friend  in  another  to 
whip  up  diligates  of  the  football  association  agin  the 
mimber  at  the  convintion  the  following  day.  The 
mimber's  face  was  a  sight  to  see  when  next  day  Jimmy 
nominated  the  chairman  of  the  footballers,  and  the  ould 
mimber  was  defeated  by  two  to  wan.  The  Directory  in 
Dublin  would  have  disputed  the  selection,  but  when  the 
story  of  Jimmy's  tactics  got  out,  and  how  the  mimber 
had  paid  the  expinces  of  his  own  defeat,  the  laugh  was 
agin  him.  And  the  whole  world  knows  what  a  laugh 
agin  a  man  does  in  an  election.  Anyway  Jimmy's  man 
got  in  flying.  He  had  very  near  come  to  the  end  of  his 
tether,  but  that  was  the  making  of  him,  and  nothing 
since  could  ever  convince  the  Directory  that  Jimmy 
wasn't  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  whole  country. 
And  signs  by,  sure  it's  he  that  can  pull  any  strings  he 
likes.  More's  the  pity,  th'  ould  fraud  !  "  he  wound  up 
viciously. 

As  chairman  of  the  district  council  Jimmy  was  a 
magistrate  ex  officio.  The  mouldy  village  police  court 
had  not  known  a  dull  day  since  his  advent  to  the  bench. 
"The  mere  sight  of  him  on  the  binch  ",  his  rival  con- 
fided to  me,  "  when  the  drink  cases  come  on  would 
make  a  cat  laugh.  He  looks  that  sayrious  you'd  think 
he  never  saw  the  sight  of  a  glass  himself  in  his  life." 
His  special  forte  was  in  cross-examination  of  the  police. 
On  friendly  terms  with  them  outside  he  was  their  un- 
sparing critic  in  court,  and  always  acted  as  attorney 
for  the  defence. 

"  Come  to  the  coort  to-day  ",  Jimmy's  critic  said  to 
me.  "  There's  sure  to  be  great  fun.  There's  a  lot 
of  police  cases  on,  and  Jimmy'll  be  in  his  element." 

The  little  court-room  was  crowded.  There  were  four 
magistrates  on  the  bench,  three  of  whom  were  emblems 
of  starched  respectability  in  contrast  to  Dunne,  who 
sprawled  limp  and  unshaven  over  the  desk  behind 
which  he  sat.  His  small  head  lay  on  his  outstretched 
arms,  his  blinking  eyes  wandering  over  the  crowd 
in  front. 

A  few  "  drunk  "  cases  were  summarily  disposed  of. 
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"  Now  you'll  hear  Jimmy  ",  whispered  my  friend  as 
Another  case  was  called.  "This  lad  is  a  friend  of 
Jimmy's.  They  were  drinking  together,  but  Patscy  had 
the  misfortune  to  leave  the  pub  before  Jimmy  and  fell 
dead-like  on  the  pavement.  The  police  picked  him  up 
— if  they'd  known  he  was  with  Jimmy  they'd  likely  have 
closed  an  eye  and  let  him  lie,  afeard  of  the  lash  of 
Jimmy's  tongue. " 

A  young  constable  swore  the  prisoner  was  drunk  and 
incapable.     Jimmy  sat  upright  and  glared  at  him. 

"  How  do  you  know  the  dacent  man  was  drunk?  "  he 
asked.    The  constable  blushed  and  stammered  : 

"  He  smellcd  o'  drink,  your  worship." 

Jimmy  turned  up  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling. 

"  You'd  better  arrest  the  whole  court  he  said, 
looking  pointedly  at  the  staid  but  florid  presiding 
magistrate.    There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"  An'  he  couldn't  put  a  leg  under  him",  added  the 
constable  eagerly. 

"Could  a  man  in  a  faint  put  a  leg  under  him?" 
Jimmy  asked  with  a  smile  at  the  audience. 

"  Five  shillings  and  costs  ",  said  the  presiding  magis- 
trate frowning. 

Jimmy  wrangled  against  the  decision  for  five  minutes, 
but  finally  subsided,  muttering  "  A  miscarriage  of 
justice  ". 

A  sergeant,  his  hand  bandaged,  prosecuted  in  a  case 
of  savage  assault,  the  prisoner  having  severely  bitten 
the  sergeant's  thumb. 

"What  complaint  have  you  agin  the  poor  man?" 
Jimmy  asked. 

"He  bit  my  thumb,  your  worship." 

"Isn't  that  what  you're  paid  for?"  said  Jimmy 
severely. 

"  A  month  with  hard  labour  is  the  least  we  can  give 
such  a  grave  case  ",  said  the  presiding  magistrate. 

"No,  no",  said  Jimmy.  "I'm  agin  that.  A  ten- 
shilling  fine  is  more  than  enough  for  a  trifling  error  of 
judgment  in  regard  to  a  policeman's  thumb." 

My  neighbour  grew  excited  when  a  charge  against  a 
number  of  men  for  cattle-driving  was  called.  "  It's 
Jimmy  himself  ought  to  be  in  the  dock  for  that  ",  he 
said.  "  Sure  he  was  directing  the  drive  himself,  and 
everyone  in  the  coort  knows  it." 

The  sergeant  swore  that  the  men  in  the  dock  were 
the  leaders  of  a  large  mob  committing  an  illegal  act. 

"  Would  you  tell  me,  sargint,  how  you  knew  they 
were  the  leaders?  "  Jimmy  asked  mildly. 

"  They  were  in  the  front,  your  worship. " 

Jimmy  shook  his  head  sadly.  "I'm  afeard  they 
don't  teach  ye  much  tactics  in  the  force,  sargint  ",  he 
said.  "  Did  ye  never  hear  tell  now  that  the  rale  gineral 
is  always  to  be  found  in  the  rear?  " 

"Where  Jimmy  was  himself!"  said  my  neighbour 
admiringly,  joining  in  the  loud  laughter  that  greeted 
Jimmy's  rally.  "  There's  that  spice  o'  humour  in  him 
since  he  got  on  the  binch  that  I  could  forgive  him  a 
good  dale  ",  he  added  musingly.  "A  dull  man  he  is 
as  a  rule,  but  no  wonder  his  spirits  is  riz  a  little  feeling 
that  he's  sitting  up  there  safe  out  of  the  peelers'  hands, 
and  they  aching  to  have  him  in  the  lock-up.  Sure  it's 
a  great  thing  entirely  to  be  a  magistrate  even  if  he's  a 
figure  o'  fun  itself." 

The  last  time  I  saw  Jimmy  a  patient,  sad-eyed  woman 
was  helping  him  home.    He  buttonholed  me  : 

"  In  '67  when  I  was  a  Fenian  I  was  on  the  binch  one 
d'y  .  .  .  ",  and  he  mumbled  to  himself. 

"  Come  along-  quiet  now,  Jimmy,  darling",  she  said 
gently,  "  and  let  the  gentleman  by." 

"The  wife — a  good  woman — no  taste  for  public 
affairs  though",  he  murmured. 

"  Troth  it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  had  less 
she  said,  looking  at  me  appealingly.  "  Don't  think  too 
badly  of  him,  sir.  Sure  he's  his  own  worst  enemy. 
With  all  his  fierce  talk  and  his  fierce  looks  sure  he 
wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  You'd  know  it  if  you  saw  him 
playing  with  the  children  when  he's  himself." 
Perhaps  she  knew  him  best. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CARLYLE'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  Cheyne  Row  Chelsea  S.W. 

12  August  1913. 

Sir— Let  me  say  by  way  of  exordium  that  I  am 
writing  as  the  originator  of  the  scheme  for  the  purchase 
of  this  house  (that  is  24  Cheyne  Row)  and  not  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  or  as 
secretary  to  the  Carlyle's  House  Memorial  Trust,  whose 
address  I  am  using. 

The  immediate  success  of  Mr.  Filson  Young's  appeal 
for  the  purchase  of  the  South  End  of  the  Arched  House 
(the  importance  of  the  purchase  of  which  will  be  at 
once  perceived  by  anyone  who  reads  carefully  his  article 
of  2  August)  recalls  to  me  another  appeal,  which  became 
in  truth  a  protracted  campaign — very  different  in  its 
initiation,  but  also  ultimately  successful.  Truly,  it  is 
a  study  in  contrasts  ;  and  perhaps  you  and  your  readers 
will  hear  the  facts  I  have  in  mind.  Let  me  say  first 
of  all  that  in  the  initial  attempt  made  by  me  (there  had 
been  various  attempts  by  others)  to  purchase  24  Cheyne 
Row,  which  had  got  into  a  position  of  dreadful  degrada- 
tion through  being  occupied  by  a  woman  who  was  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  mad,  one  had  to  meet 
discouragement  from  some  that  had  been  proud  to  be 
in  the  house  during  the  great  man's  lifetime — a  sad 
reflexion  ;  but  this  kind  of  hostility,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, was  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  hostility 
of  the  Press.  It  took  weeks  to  get  any  publicity  at 
all.  It  is  a  literal  fact,  and  is  an  old  story  now,  which 
my  friend  Alfred  Miller  and  myself  remember.  We 
have  survived  the  ugly  fact ;  and  now  I  come  to  what 
one  may  call  a  study  in  contrasts.  On  6  September 
1894  a  letter  from  me  (it  was  rather  mutilated)  appeared 
in  the  "  Standard  ",  which  is  not  the  "  Standard  "  of 
to-day.  The  letter  brought  very  little  correspondence, 
but  it  did  bring  the  following.  The  communication  is 
undated,  but  has  the  Cirencester  postmark  of  10  Sep- 
tember 1894,  the  envelope  lacking  a  postage  stamp 
but  having  external  embellishments  both  in  Latin  and 
in  French.  It  was  followed  by  another  letter ;  but  I 
do  not  propose  that  your  readers  should  have  more  than 
one  stimulant  at  a  time  !  In  this  connexion  I  may  say 
that  the  letter  was  unquestionably  stimulating  to  Alfred 
Miller  and  myself.  It  was  an  incentive  to  give  an 
emphatic  practical  protest  against  such  a  perverse  view 
of  Carlyle,  and  in  this  respect  the  letter  cannot  be  said 
to  have  done  harm.  It  certainly  does  not  lack  in  vigour 
and  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Carlyle  Idolatry  " 
(for  Press)  10  September. 

"  No,  not  a  penny;  Carlyle  is  already  effete,  and  his 
works  (see  the  Press)  rated  at  their  own  sordid  value 
=  nil  !  Carlyle  was  a  pigheaded  brute,  a  disagreeable 
dogmatising  boor,  and  a  bad  husband  !  Perish  his 
execrable  memory  !  He  worshipped  brute  force  and 
power — no  matter  how  bad  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
man  so  idolised  !  Carlyle  could  not  write  English ;  his 
style  and  diction  are  a  disgrace  to  the  language.  His 
house  in  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  is  now  in  a  dirty  condi- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  be  pulled  down.  The  statue  of 
the  brute  still  disfigures  the  pretty  public  garden  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  The  public  are  sick  of  Carlyle 
and  will  not  we  are  sure  respond  to  this  silly  appeal  of 
Miller  and  the  illiterate  donkey  who  writes  to  the 
London  '  Standard  '.  Read  the  '  Standard's  '  leader 
and  pay  the  postman.  The  '  Standard  '  of  Thursday, 
6  September,  Carlyle  condemned." 

The  statue  of  the  brute  still  after  these  nineteen  years 
adorns  the  Embankment  Gardens  ;  certainly  to  my  mind 
the  Boehm  statue  of  Carlyle  is  one  of  our  few  really 
beautiful  statues;  and  as  a  practical  question  the  fury 
of  the  individual  who  did  not  pay  the  postman  failed  : 
for  the  Carlyle's  House  Memorial  Trust  is  alive  and 
extending  its  sphere.  There  have  been  some  50,000 
visitors  here  since  the  Trust  was  formed,  and  the 
annual  average  increases  as  the  years  go  on. 
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Mr.  Filson  Young's  success  has  been  as  great  a 
surprise  and  gratification  to  my  colleagues  as  to  myself ; 
and  as  the  Trust  does  in  fact  want  an  endowment  fund 
(to  which  Mr.  Young  refers  on  the  9th)  I  can  only  say 
to  him — in  more  senses  than  one — go  on  and  prosper. 
I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

Geo.  A.  Lumsden. 

BEAUTIFUL  LONDON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Flatford  East  Bergholt  Suffolk. 

Sir — Let  Sir  William  Eden  keep  a  good  heart.  Others 
sympathise  with  his  desire  to  protect  Hyde  Park  Corner 
and  echo  his  wish  that  all  who  do  so  should  declare 
themselves.  Is  it  not  too  early  to  cry  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  influencing  anything?  His  letter  of 
26  July  has  given  timely  warning,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  the  errors  of  the  Mall,  from  the  Admiralty 
Arch  to  the  abhorrent  culmination  in  Sir  Thomas 
Brock's  sculpture  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  are 
working  in  our  favour,  for  they  have  aroused  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  many  to  do  what  is  possible  to 
prevent  their  repetition. 

While  Sir  W.  Eden  has  displayed  some  interesting 
personal  traits  which  enable  us  to  appreciate  his  taste, 
beyond  suggesting  the  formation  of  a  committee  to 
select  the  plans,  which  it  cannot  do  without  the  consent 
of  the  promoters  of  the  hotel,  he  has  omitted  to  indicate 
the  lines  on  which  action  should  be  taken. 

I  would  suggest  that  primarily  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Lord  Rothschild,  and  the  immediate  residents  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  should  be  approached  ;  it  is  clearly 
both  their  duty  and  interest  to  help. 

Firstly  the  date  of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  hos- 
pital should  be  ascertained  and  the  names  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  prospective  hotel  company,  a  committee 
formed  to  assure  the  erection  of  a  building  worthy  of  the 
site  would  possibly  find  the  company  willing  to  listen 
to  its  advice,  as  in  these  days  of  contested  licences  a 
well-constituted  committee  might  be  a  power  not  to  be 
ignored. 

The  site  approached  from  Park  Lane  or  Piccadilly  lies 
below  their  level,  and  in  this  respect  is  like  that  of  the 
Admiralty  Arch  seen  from  the  Strand.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  have  sculptors  on  the  committee.  If  the 
sympathies  of  Mr.  John  Tweed  or  Mr.  Havard  Thomas, 
both  men  of  true  gift  and  public  spirit,  can  be  enlisted 
we  should  be  protected  from  those  conspicuous  indi- 
viduals without  taste  whom  Sir  W.  Eden  rightly  bans. 
This  interference  with  other  people's  property  requires 
delicate  but  tenacious  handling. 

I  speak  from  experience,  having  only  lately  completed 
the  reconstruction  of  Flatford  Bridge,  a  work  which 
entailed  four  years'  persistent  hammering,  as  well  as 
fighting  an  unexpected  action  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
which  lasted  a  week. 

Your  obedient  servant 

H.  P.  Haih  Friswell. 


"  MANNERS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir — In  the  first-rate  article  on  "Manners"  which 
I  you  print  in  2  August  issue,  the  writer  says  of  them  : 
"  Every   definition   breaks  down  .  .  .  good  manners 
are  the  manners  of  a  good  man  is  very  nearly  what 
I  Aristotle  would  have  said".    Aristotle  and  S.  Francis 
!  of  Assisi  run  each  other  close  on  this  point  then,  for 
1  the  latter  whilst  telling  his  "  frati  "  to  be  "  courteous 
I  to  their  neighbours  and  to  the  poor  "  thus  defines  good 
manners:  "  Sappi,  frate  carissimo,  che  la  Cortesia  e 
'  una   delle   proprieta  di    Dio  .  .  .  ed   e   la  Cortesia 
j  sirocchia  della  Carita,  la  quale  spegne  l'Odio,  e  conserva 
I'Amore  "  ("  Know,  dearest  brother,  that  Courtesy  is 
!  one  of  the  attributes  of  God  .  .  .  and  Courtesy  is  sister 
J  to  Charity  which  extinguishes  Hatred  and  preserves 
I  Love  ").    Perhaps  as  good  a  definition  of  what  is  at 
I  the   root   of   all   real   "  manners  " — which   after  all 
generally  demand  some  slight  and  immediate  repres- 
sion of  self-love  in  daily  matters — as  one  can  hope  ever 


to  get.  To  take  two  homely  examples,  the  well 
mannered,  the  "courteous"  man  does  not  smoke  on 
the  top  of  a  'bus  when  sitting  in  front  seat  with  non- 
smokers  immediately  behind  him  ;  and  the  well  man- 
nered woman  takes  off  her  six-foot  brimmed  hat  when 
she  takes  her  seat  in  the  front  rows  of  concert  or 
matinee — and  thereby  both  certainly  aid  in  "  extin- 
guishing hatred  "  and  preserving  the  affection  of  their 
neighbours  !  In  fact  "  goci  manners  "  generally  spell 
"  unselfishness  ". 

Faithfully  yours 

Ruth  Egerton. 

THE  REFERENDUM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  August  1913. 

Sir — The  sentence,  "  The  sovereignty  of  the  people 
replaces  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  ",  in  your 
leader  on  "  The  Referendum  Re-appears  "  in  last  week's 
issue,  is  suggestive  of  a  form  of  expression  of  the  con- 
stitutional difficulty — How  can  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  be  made  to  prevail  by  means  of  Parliament? 

If  the  solution  were  at  hand  the  sovereignty  of 
Parliament  would  be  the  concrete  expression  of  the 
abstraction — the  sovereign  people.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  people  being  conceivable  only  in  the  abstract,  it 
follows  that  the  relations  of  people  and  Parliament 
should  combine  in  the  abstract.  The  constancy  of  this 
factor  of  the  relationship  is  doubtless  the  whole  secret 
of  constitutional  government,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  owing  to  indifference,  and  even  something  very  like 
repudiation  of  this  constant  factor  in  our  constitution- 
alism, that  the  breakdown  of  Parliament  has  occurred. 

Remoter  causes  of  the  breakdown  are  the  growth  of 
new  forces  in  Industrialism,  as  yet  slightly  out  of 
perspective  and  prone  to  confuse  the  particular  with 
the  general — from  the  social  standpoint — in  politics. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  constant  factor  in  the 
relations  of  people  and  Parliament  will,  as  heretofore, 
become  almost  instinctively  understood,  but  in  the 
meantime,  in  the  period  of  transition,  the  period  of 
the  absorption  of  new  social  forces  as  an  expedient 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  constant  factor  of  our 
constitutionalism,  the  referendum  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  scientific  means  available. 

The  experience  of  the  Parliament  Act  has  a  negative 
value,  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  in  any  contem- 
plated constitutional  reform  it  would  be  attempted  to 
attach  other  than  a  negative  value  to  the  incursions 
of  the  present  Government  or  to  discover  in  them 
other  virtue  than  may  be  hidden  in  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  Yours  faithfully 

Reader  S.  R. 


NECESSITOUS   LADIES'   HOLIDAY  FUND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Satlrdav  Review. 

48  Upper  Berkeley  Street  W. 
Sir — May  I  appeal  once  again  to  your  readers,  who 
have  been  so  generous  on  previous  occasions,  for  con- 
tributions to  send  away  ladies  of  gentle  birth  on  short 
Holidays  to  the  Sea  or  Countryside?  More  particularly 
I  have  in  my  mind  the  widows  and  daughters  of  the 
poorer  clergy  ;  church  workers  ;  governesses  ;  ladies 
engaged  in  literary  work  ;  musicians  and  artists,  who 
without  fault  of  their  own  are  reduced  in  circumstances  ; 
are  beyond  the  age  for  work  ;  or  through  ill-health  have 
broken  down  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  rest  and  change  so  needful  to  the  health  ol 
their  tired-out  minds  and  bodies. 

All  contributions  will  be  most  gratefully  received  and 
distributed  if  sent  to  me  to  the  above  address. 
I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

Constance  Beerrohm. 

[This  is  a  country  holiday  fund  to  which  more  for- 
tunate gentle  folk  will  contribute  for  conscience'  sake. 
Too  many  w  omen  gentle  by  birth — and  otherwise— get 
no  change  from  a  depressing  round  of  work.  Their 
claim  on  what  chivalry  we  have  left  to  us  is  not  less 
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than  that  of  the  children  of  the  poor  for  whom  the 
well-known  "  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund  " 
rightly  and  effectively  cares. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

"THE  CHINESE  AFTERMATH." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — Is  not  Mr.  Godfrey's  objection  to  your  descrip- 
tion of  Chapei,  on  the  ground  that  it  (Chapei)  has  no 
geographical  connexion  with  the  Chinese  city  (of  Shang- 
hai) a  little  strained?  The  point  is  that  "  the  Council  " 
(that  is  the  Municipal  Council  which  administers  the 
Foreign  Settlement)  found  it  necessary,  during  the 
recent  outbreak,  to  protect  the  Settlement  "  by  occupy- 
ing Chapei,  [which  you  describe  as]  an  adjacent 
suburb  of  the  Chinese  city  ". 

Well,  Chapei  is  "  adjacent  "  to  the  Foreign  Settle- 
ment (which  is  in  question)  ;  and  it  is  a  suburb  in  the 
same  sense  that  Clapham,  Kensington  and  Hampstead 
are  suburbs  of  London,  though  they  are  not  contiguous 
with  the  City. 

Technically,  Chapei  is  not,  I  believe,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Shanghai  City  magistrate,  any  more  than 
Clapham  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  But  that  involves  an  explanation  that  the 
unit  of  administration  in  China  is  a  "  hsien  "  (or  magis- 
terial district)  ;  that  Shanghai  and  Paoshan  are  adjacent 
hsiens,  and  that  Chapei  is  in  the  Paoshan  hsien.  The 
fact  has  importance  in  Chinese  eyes,  but  scarcely  in 
those  of  your  readers. 

The  object  was,  I  take  it,  to  convey  to  persons  un- 
familiar with  the  locality,  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
the  impression  of  a  section  of  the  inhabited  area  known 
as  Shanghai  adjacent  to  the  Foreign  Settlement  but 
under  Chinese  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  phrase  does  not 
seem  ill-chosen  or  misleading  in  that  sense. 

Yours  trulv 

 Q- 

THE  BRONTfiS  AND  BRUSSELS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Oak  Grove  Cricklewood  N.W. 
8  August  1913. 

Sir — From  camaraderie — for  I  am  a  woman  and  I 
belong  to  letters — and  from  being  full  of  thoughts  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  pair  of  sisters,  in  their  lonely 
stony  Yorkshire  vicarage,  I  feel  impelled  to  ask  you 
to  let  me  say  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  now-pub- 
lished Brussels  letters. 

It  is  agreed  that  it  is  good  that  they  can  at  last 
be  read  in  their  original  French.  I  go  with  that. 
Then  it  is  proclaimed  that  a  certain  cri  which  every- 
one expected  and  which  everyone  had  listened  for  had 
now  been  really  uttered  :  Charlotte  Bronte's 
"  tragedy  "  known  for  evermore.  I  take  up  a  posi- 
tion that  differs  from  that  entirely.  I  hear  a  cri,  it 
is  articulate,  poignant,  though-  it  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  clashing  sounds  under  which  it  falls,  but  it 
is  there — a  woman's  postscript,  the  gist,  the  crux. 
It  is  the  cry  of  poverty — commonplace,  financial 
poverty — laid  bare  to  M.  Heger  because  of  the  appeal 
the  sisters  thought  lay  in  it  to  lift  them  into  com- 
parative competence  by  sending  them  Belgian  pupils. 
The  way  was  shown  to  him,  not  directly,  for  it  was 
not  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  nature  to  petition  for  worldly 
succour,  but  she  and  Emily  had  both  been  to  the 
cost  of  schooling  in  Brussels  in  order  to  equip  them- 
selves for  high-class  French  teaching,  and  the  reward 
for  this  expenditure  would  come,  if  M.  Heger,  him- 
self in  the  full  flush  of  pupils,  would  think  of  the 
Haworth  vicarage  and  would  recommend  some  of  them 
to  go  and  be  boarders  there.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  family  circumstances.  Charlotte's  letters  to  him 
give  evidence  of  it.  She  tells  him  that  Patrick  remains 
as  he  was,  that  Emily  and  Anne  have  not  regained 
health,  and  she  adds  the  distressing  details  that  she 
is  bound  to  stay  at  home  to  be  a  comforter  in  all 
this,  though  she  has  had  a  post  offered  to  her  in 
Manchester  at  a  salary  of  ,£100  a  year,  for  the  reason 


that  her  father's  increasing  blindness  will  soon  entail 
an  operation,  and  that  she  is  not  without  the  fear 
that  she  is  losing  her  sight  herself. 

But  M.  Heger  sent  no  scholars.  He  perhaps  had  no 
opportunity.  He  perhaps  did  not  understand  what  he 
was  intended  to  understand.  He  might  well  have 
supposed  that  the  Bronte  district  abounded  with  girls 
likely  to  be  placed  at  the  vicarage.  But  had  Belgium 
yielded  its  little  tide  of  pupils,  how  different  Haworth 
history  would  be  !  If  acceptance  can  be  given  to  this, 
there  can  be  full  grasp  of  why  Charlotte  could  press 
for  answers  to  her  letters,  how  she  waited  "  de  jour  en 
jour"  only  to  be  saddened  by  disappointment  "  de 
jour  en  jour  "  instead  of  feeling  "  douce  joie  "  at 
seeing  her  master's  handwriting.  Hope  of  Belgian 
patronage  was  fading  and  fading  out  of  the  heart. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  encounter  things  as 
things  were. 

How  were  they?  And  what?  Under  the  roof  which 
sheltered  those  three  gifted  women,  each  one  of  whom 
revolted  from  the  thought  of  living  away  from  it,  were 
two  men ;  the  father  keeping  sternly  aloof  from 
counsel  and  commiseration  by  his  austere  demeanour, 
the  brother  committing  that  daily  outrage  on  the  girls' 
sense  of  righteousness  by  his  degraded  habits  and  his 
abandonment  of  any  calling  by  which  he  could  earn 
monev.  Yet  these  girls  knew  what  a  man  could  be 
if  a  man  would,  they  were  longing  for  a  man's  direc- 
tion, for  a  man's  calm  pilotage  out  into  the  open,  they 
knew  M.  Heger  to  be  eminently  capable  of  doing  all 
this — and  Charlotte  wrote.  Four  times  she  reminded 
her  master  of  his  pupil — she  said  she  would  not 
obtrude  herself  on  him  as  his  ex-assistant — and  there 
can  be  only  pity  to  think  it  was  of  no  avail.  But 
to  assume  that  Charlotte  Bronte  with  her  sensitive- 
ness, her  refinement,  her  maidenly  self-control  was  led 
to  a  "  moth-flight  of  rapture  "  for  a  man  known  by 
her  to  be  married,  above  all  to  suggest  that  she  and 
M.  Heger  were  balancing  their  legitimate  relations 
with  one  another  so  as  not  to  blot  out  the  line  between 
honour  and  dishonour,  is  to  belie  the  well-known 
untainted  characters  of  both,  and  on  the  part  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  I  repel  the  accusation  with  all  the 
strength  in  my  power. 

So  far  this  view  of  mine  as  to  the  true  notes  of 
the  cri,  a  cri  of  commerce  it  is  agreed,  yet  of  common- 
sense  ;  they  are  allied.  But  what  of  a  view  of  romance 
and  of  the  beauty  of  sisterly  devotion  that  will  not 
keep  itself  away?  What  if  it  was  the  proud,  wild 
Emily  who  was  impregnated  with  passion  for  this  M. 
Paul  Emanuel? — the  Emily  who  would  die  rather  than 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  let  the  man  know? — the 
Emily  whose  heart-sister  divined  the  pain,  keeping  as 
deep  a  silence  as  her  own,  because  each  knew  the 
wickedness  of  it? — but  Charlotte  putting  an  appeal 
into  language  showing  how  a  letter  would  be  treasured, 
all  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  Emily  getting  a  gleam  of 
light  in  an  abyss,  to  her,  of  Dreadful  Night.  It  shall 
not  be  entered  upon.  It  is  a  region  not  passable.  It 
had  best  be  left. 

Yours  very  faithfully 

Jennett  Humphreys. 


THE  LOOK-OUT. 

By  Edward  Storer. 

VyHO  knows 

What  the  look-out  sees  in  the  bows, 
When  the  sky  is  clear, 
No  vessels  near? 

Forgotten  islands,  Atalanta  or  Cos, 

Rise  in  the  sea  again. 

The  syrens'  strain 

Woundeth  the  heart  with  pain, 

And  lands  uncharted  wake  in  watchful  eyes 

Pangs  of  a  secret  sweet  surprise. 

Who  knows 

What  the  look-out  sees  in  the  bows? 
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REVIEWS. 

A  MAYO  MOORE. 

"An  Irish  Gentleman:  George  Henry  Moore,"  By 
Colonel  Maurice  Moore.  London :  Laurie.  1913. 
16s.  net. 

IT  is  certainly  a  legitimate  point  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  as  politicians  that  they  have  so  often 
had  to  find  a  leader  of  the  other  race  and  creed. 
John  Mitchel,  Thomas  Davis,  Isaac  Butt,  Parnell — 
all  were  Protestant  champions  of  the  Kelt,  chival- 
rous sons  of  the  garrison.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Irishmen  of  Nationalist  tradition,  who  have  been 
entrusted  in  modern  times  with  the  control  of  Irish 
politics,  or  who  have  spoken  as  prophets,  make  a  short 
list.  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Michael  Davitt  are  at  its 
head ;  with  these  exceptions,  however,  the  reputation 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  politician  does  not  seem  to  stand 
the  test  of  time.  The  case  of  George  Henry  Moore, 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  to  the  point.  A  few 
years  ago  (says  Mr.  George  Moore  in  the  Preface)  a 
long  article  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  on 
G.  H.  Moore's  fine  riding.  This  Irish  leader  is  quite 
forgotten  in  England,  and  even  in  Ireland,  save  by 
the  annalists  of  the  Turf  ;  and  we  doubt  if  the  poli- 
tical historian  will  be  persuaded  by  this  book  that  a 
great  injustice  has  been  done.  Mr.  George  Moore's 
view  seems  to  be  that  his  father  did  not  take  Irish 
politics  very  seriously.  "  I  confess  ",  he  writes,  "  that 
I  like  to  think  that  my  father  went  to  the  House  of 
Commons  like  Empedocles  to  Etna,  and  flung  himself 
over  the  edge  because  he  wished  to  know  what  the 
interior  of  a  crater  was  like.  I  am  afraid  that  this 
explanation  will  appear  whimsical  to  those  who,  like 
my  brother,  take  a  normal  view  of  our  national 
assembly.  ..."  In  our  judgment  however  it  is  likely 
that  G.  H.  Moore  had  serious  political  ambitions  which 
he  failed,  rather  hopelessly,  to  realise.  Anyone  reading 
this  book  must  perceive  that  he  was  an  able  man  and 
a  man  with  ideas.  But  many  such  have  failed  to 
deserve  a  lasting  name  in  parliamentary  history. 

G.  H.  Moore  first  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Irish 
affairs  in  1846,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  when  he  was 
thirty-six  years  old.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  still  living; 
and  the  "  Times  "  was  still  writing  that  Irish  priests 
were  men  of  blasted  character  and  absolutely  incapable 
of  truth.  The  ridiculous  attempts  of  the  Government 
to  relieve  the  people  disgusted  Moore  and  gave  him 
the  wish  to  raise  his  voice  in  Parliament  on  Ireland's 
behalf.  His  popularity  as  a  Mayo  landlord  stood  high. 
His  grandfather  had  been  "  President  of  the  Connaught 
Republic"  in  '98;  and  not  a  single  one  of  his  tenants, 
five  thousand  in  number,  had  died  of  want  during  the 
famine.  Moore  was  not  rich  ;  he  was  then  receiving  no 
rent  from  his  property  ;  most  of  the  charity  which  he 
distributed  came  from  triumphs  on  the  Turf.  Never- 
theless he  stood  for  Mayo  in  1846  with  the  support 
of  the  landlord  class,  but,  refusing  to  declare  him- 
self a  Repealer,  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  Moore 
then  seems  to  have  favoured  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  United  Irish  party  which  would  not  necessarily 
be  a  party  of  Repeal,  or  a  Home  Rule  party,  but  would 
place  "  Irish  purposes  "  before  all  other  considerations 
and  attack  any  Government,  Whig  or  Tory,  which  failed 
to  act  on  its  advice  in  regard  to  Irish  policy.  A  party 
of  this  kind,  Orangemen,  landlords  and  Catholic  re- 
pealers, met  in  London  and  passed  a  number  of  worthy 
resolutions.  Yet  as  soon  as  it  reached  Westminster  it 
broke  and  divided.  Lord  George  Bentinck  called  the 
Irish  members  together  and  explained  to  them  a  states- 
manlike proposal  for  dealing  with  the  situation  which 
the  famine  had  created.  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  turn 
saw  the  party  and  declared  that  if  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  proposal  were  accepted  he  must  resign. 
Lord  John's  own  relief  measures  were,  as  Moore  said, 
demoralising  and  degrading ;  yet  the  Liberal  argument 
carried  the  dav.  The  Roman  Catholic  Whig  element  of 
the  new  Irish  party  refused  to  sacrifice  the  "  cause  of 
liberty  and  progress  ".  Thus  Mr.  Redmond  resuming 
history  to-day  before  English  audiences  can  show  that 


the  Irish  representation  at  Westminster  has  never  been 
selfish  or  parochial,  but  has  always  believed  in  the  great 
tradition  of  British  Liberalism,  and  acted  on  its  belief  ! 
But  does  not  this  slory  show  how  Orangemen  learnt 
their  contempt  for  the  politics  of  Nationalist  Ireland? 

In  1847  another  election  in  Mayo  occurred,  and  Moore 
was  returned  to  Parliament.  He  now  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  Protestant  agitation,  in  response  to 
which  Lord  John  Russell  tried  to  prohibit  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  England  from  using  the  titles  of 
their  sees.  On  this  point  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  was 
united,  and  the  policy  of  independent  opposition  became 
feasible.  "Out  of  a  petty  act  of  tyranny",  says 
Colonel  Moore,  "  arose  a  situation  and  a  policy  which 
upset  in  a  few  months  three  successive  Ministries,  and 
after  sixty  years  of  storm  and  stress  has  ended  by  alter- 
ing!) or,  as  many  people  think,  wrecking  the  ancient 
constitution  of  these  realms.  ..."  As  soon,  however, 
as  religious  passion  had  died  out,  the  Irish  party  was 
again  corrupted  by  the  Whigs.  Moore  now  interested 
himself  in  the  Tenant  Right  movement,  which  aimed  at 
uniting  on  the  land  question  the  Southern  and  Northern 
working  people.  Afterwards  he  became  a  sort  of  Sinn 
Feiner  and  even  sympathised  with  the  Fenians.  At  the 
end  of  his  life — in  the  year  of  1869 — he  re-entered  Parlia- 
ment, hoping  again  to  give  Ireland  an  independent 
representation  at  Westminster.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
obtain  his  exact  opinions.  In  i860,  when  he  was 
planning  a  scheme  of  Irish  Volunteers,  he  wrote  that 
the  Irish  people  had  as  little  chance — less  chance — of 
obtaining  a  separate  Legislature  from  an  English  Par- 
liament as  of  achieving  a  separate  Government  by 
their  own  national  strength.  Broadly  speaking,  he 
believed  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy.  He  was  a 
good  Catholic,  and  probably  a  Tory  at  heart.  He  died 
fighting  a  Jacobin  uprising  among  his  tenants.  He 
admired  Disraeli  and  disliked  Gladstone.  Colonel 
Moore  makes  an  interesting  comparison  between  his 
father  and  Lord  George  Bentinck ;  their  lives  were 
curiously  analogous,  and  their  characters  representa- 
tive of  the  traditional  characters  of  their  different 
nationalities.  Moore  was  a  sportsman,  a  traveller,  and 
a  scholar,  as  well  as  an  orator  and  a  politician. 

Indeed  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  George 
Moore  as  against  his  brother  that  G.  H.  Moore  was 
far  less  interesting  as  a  figure  in  political  history  than  as 
an  individual,  "  a  character  out  of  Balzac  or  Tur- 
geniev  ".  Fortunately  however  politics  do  not  occupy 
all  the  pages  of  Colonel  Moore's  book.  Delightful 
letters  of  a  schoolboy  are  published  in  the  first  chapter ; 
as  Mr.  George  Moore  says,  any  woman  who  reads  them 
will  say  :  "  I  should  like  to  have  a  son  like  that  ".  The 
Mayo  Moores  claimed  descent  from  Sir  Thomas  Moore 
and  were  literary  ;  and  Moore,  when  at  school,  wrote 
verses  which  were  inspired  by  the  romantic  scenery  of 
his  native  place.  Most  of  his  manuscripts  have  been 
destroyed  or  lost,  including  portions  of  the  diary  which 
he  kept  when  on  a  voyage  to  the  East  in  the  'thirties. 
It  was  a  big  undertaking  for  those  days — a  voyage  from 
Mayo  to  the  Caucasus,  to  Teheran  and  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
One  would  like  to  have  fuller  details  of  it.  A  woman 
appears  to  have  been  the  motive ;  on  this  subject  too 
the  biographer  is  a  little  vague.  After  settling  down 
in  Mayo  Moore  displayed  all  the  tastes  of  a  Connaught 
landlord,  riding  and  winning  many  great  steeplechases 
in  Ireland  and  England.  He  must  have  been  the  most 
representative  Irishman  of  his  generation.  A  more 
"  natural  "  leader  of  the  race  if  ever  there  was  one, 
being  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  gentleman,  he  should 
have  been  the  idol  too  of  a  united  horsey  Ireland.  But 
the  country  awaited  a  Protestant  landlord  of  Anglo- 
American  descent. 

A  MISTRESS   OF  NEWSTEAD. 
"  Livingstone   and    Newstead."     By   A.   Z.  Fraser. 
London  :  Murray.    1913.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  was  well  worth  writing ;  it  has,  what 
most  books  of  the  kind  have  not,  a  valid  reason 
of  being.  Livingstone  was  truly  a  great  man,  a  hero 
in  the  best  sense,   and  anyone  who  from  personal 
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association  can  tell  us  of  a  great  man  from  a  point 
of  view  not  known  to  the  crowd  has  a  right,  it  not 
a  duty,  to  speak.    Livingstone's  happy  life  at  New- 
stead  Abhey,  as  the  guest  and  intimate  of  the  author's 
father  and   mother,   shows  him   to  us  in  a  frankly 
human  and   wholly   unofficial  aspect.    Here  he  was 
just  a  man,  not  the  missionary  nor  the  explorer,  and  of 
all  things  not  a  lion;  and  one  sees  more  clearly  for  it 
why  he  was  a  great  missionary  and  a  great  explorer. 
They  are  the  impressions  of  a  child,  and  a  child  is  a 
good  judge  of  men.      This  is  true  biography,  the 
opposite   of    too   many    standard    lives,    written  by 
writers,  professionals  who  never  knew  their  subject 
inside  or  out.    Usually,  too,  they  "  suffer  "  (to  quote 
Mrs.  Frazer  on  the  "  standard  "  life  of  Livingstone) 
"  from  the  author  starting  with  a  preconceived  ideal, 
and,  therefore,  choosing  only  such  materials  as  hap- 
pened to  suit  his  own  point  of  view  ".  Apparently 
the   Newstead   life   and   Livingstone   in   it   was  not 
"earnest  "  enough  for  Mr.  Blaikie.    Will  people  ever 
give  up  thinking  that  the  earnest  man  must  be  solemn?  ! 
Perhaps  they  would  if  they  realised  that  the  solemn 
man  is  generally  a  humbug.    Anyhow  the  unusually 
good    or    great    are    nearly    always    cheerful    and  j 
humorous.     But  though  the  memories  of  Livingstone 
are  the  excuse  for  the  book,  which  did  not  need  excuse,  , 
to  our  mind  they  are  not  the  best  things  in  it.    The  1 
picture  of  life  in  a  great  country  house  fifty  years 
ago  is  well  worth  having,  and,  of  course,   such  a 
background  as  the  romantic  abbey,  with  its  lore  of 
story  culminating,  and  all  but   exploding,  in  Byron, 
helps  it  very  much.    It  might,  however,  have  been 
the  other  way.    To  the  stranger  what  are  any  in- 
habitants of  Newstead  except  the  Byrons?    Any  others 
can  but  be  a  superfluity  of  which  he  is  rather  impatient. 
We  remember  feeling  it  ourselves  when  being  shown 
over  the  house  as  one  of  the  crowd.    There  was  a  little 
too  much  of  the  Webbs.    It  must  be  awkward  to  live 
in  a  house  which  to  the  world  has  and  can  have  but 
one  inmate,  and  that  not  yourself.    One  can  under- 
stand impatience  at  being  regarded  as  "  caretakers 
for  the  Byrons  ",  but  it  is  to  Mrs.  Webb's  eternal  honour 
that  she  was  able  to  realise  that  she  was  caretaker  for 
the  Byrons  and  scrupulously  observed  it  and  yet  ran  her 
own  household  as  a  very  living  and  delightful  menage. 
She  managed  to  reconcile  the  incongruous.  Certainly 
it  was  natural  the  children  should  be  bored  with  the 
poet.     But  Mrs.  Frazer  has  evidently  forgiven  Byron 
the  overdose  of  him  she  had  to  swallow  when  she  was 
five  or  six,  for  plainly  she  is  now  honestly  interested 
in  him  and  has  some  interesting  things  to  tell  of  him. 
She  is  acutely  right  when  she  says  that  the  "  orgies  " 
of  the  poet  are  largely,  probably  almost  entirely,  mere 
confusion  with  the  real  orgies  of  "the  "Wicked  Lord 
Byron  " — a     sinister     figure     one     pictures  rather 
creepily    in    his   great  crumbling-   house   (stolen  by 
Henry   VIII.    from   the   Church),    "a  miserable  old 
man  ",  hated  by  all  around  him  and  hating  them,  poor, 
sitting  alone  feeding  his  armies  of  crickets.  Byron 
himself  at  Newstead  knew  none  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
regime    the    author    was    born    under.      The  sim- 
plicity of  his  apartments  is  almost  primitive,  but  the 
view  from  them  is  magnificent.    That  is  a  lovely  story 
of  the  old  carpenter  who,  when  asked  what  he  remem- 
bered of  Byron,  said  "Waal,  'e  loiked  good  beer", 
and  then  "  Waal,  I  did  'ear  'e'd  writ  zummat  ".  It 
would    have    delighted    Byron    himself,    who  hated 
"  poetical  "  people.     "  Damn  it,  Tom,  don't  be  poeti- 
cal ",  he  said  to  Moore  rhapsodising  on  a  sunset.  The 
few  notes  here  on  Byron  and  the  Byrons  are  better 
worth  reading  than  whole  tomes  written  by  "  literary  " 
bookmakers.    The  author  has  known  how  to  touch  a 
hackneyed  subject  without  being  hackneyed.      It  is 
rather  a  shock,  by  the  way,  to  find  that  Livingstone 
could  say  of  Byron  only  that  "  His  character  does  not 
shine — -it  seems  to  have  been  horrid  ".   And  the  author 
says  Byron  and  the  Byrons  did  not  interest  him  at  all. 
Well,  he  did  not  pretend  they  did,  which  almost,  if 
not  quite,  atones. 

The  picture  of  life  at  Newstead,  given  from  memories 
ol  very  early  childhood,  is  almost  strangely  vivid,  seeing 


how  comparatively  little  is  actually  said.  We  must  beg 
leave  to  doubt  if  Mrs.  Frazer's  "  visualising  memory  ", 
which  made  her  a  prodigy  at  geography  at  the  age  of 
six,  has  faded  so  much  as  she  says.  She  obviously  can 
still  see  things  as  a  child,  and  not  many  of  us  can.  The 
regime  was  Spartan  for  children,  no  doubt.  She  was 
nearly  always  cold  in  the  winter — a  very  early  all-cold 
bath,  very  short  frocks  and  bare  arms.  She  must 
speak  only  when  spoken  to,  must  play  in  silence, 
and  the  children  had  to  amuse  themselves — with 
the  result  that  they  did.  Looking  at  the  picture  of 
the  daily  round  of  this  great  house  and  household,  its 
order,  dignity,  self-sufficiency,  the  intelligent  recrea- 
tion, the  all-pervading  authority  of  the  mistress  earning 
the  regard  of  good  servants,  the  hostess  who  fitted  all 
her  innumerable  guests  into  the  machinery  of  the 
house  without  irking  them,  must  we  not  admit  that  it 
all  leaves  a  much  more  satisfying  impression  than  the 
unordered  jollity  of  such  a  house  to-day?  C-o-as- 
you  please  may  be  pleasant,  but  it  does  not  look 
pleasant  from  without  and  will  not  in  retrospect. 
The  picture  of  the  household  leaves  one  thinking  chiefly 
of  its  centre-figure,  also,  in  our  judgment,  the  centre- 
figure  of  the  book — Mrs.  W.  F.  Webb,  the  author's 
mother.  Perhaps  because  there  is  no  deliberate  attempt 
to  draw  a  portrait  of  this  lady  the  author  has  made  her 
1  i \  i- .  The  portrait  of  Miss  ( ioodlakc  her  maiden  name 
— shows  a  lively  beautiful  girl,  a  good  face,  as  one  says. 
This  able,  sensible  woman,  this  lady  of  infinite  charm 
and  gentleness,  this  aristocratic  Christian  dominates  the 
book,  and  yet  is  never  pushed  forward.  We  feel  sure 
that  somehow  the  author  has  made  her  mother  appear 
to  the  reader  just  as  she  was,  as  mother,  wife,  mistress 
and  hostess.  This  is  because  she  has  not  described  her 
but  let  her  appear. 


SOME  TEUTON  I SED  BUCOLICS. 

"  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus."  Translated  into 
English  Verse  by  Arthur  S.  Way  D.Lit.  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    1913.    5s.  net. 

WE  have  had  occasion  in  the  past  to  praise  Dr. 
Way's  verse  translations  of  the  classics.  If 
we  are  unable  to  praise  the  present  volume  in  quite 
the  same  way,  it  is  because  the  translator's  means 
do  not  seem  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  his  ends  as 
with  the  other  authors.  We  confine  our  criticism  under 
this  head  mainly  to  the  first  fifteen  idylls  of  the 
collection  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Theocritus, 
and  to  the  similar  poems  attributed  to  Bion  and  to 
Moschus.  To  speak  frankly,  we  find  the  translation 
dull,  and  dulness  is  the  one  element  which  is  most  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  originals.  The  heaviness 
of  the  translation  arises  mainly,  we  think,  from  the 
metre  which  Dr.  Way  has  selected.  The  long 
echevele  "  Sigurd  "  metre  with  an  internal  rhyme  may 
do  well  enough  for  the  heroic  hexameter,  and  so 
is  not  unsuitable  for  the  poems  in  the  collection  which 
are  heroic  rather  than  idyllic,  but  the  bucolic  measure 
is  quite  a  different  affair,  as  Dr.  Way's  ear  must 
have  told  him.  If  the  unequalled  lilt  of  this  metre 
is  sacrificed,  grace  is  immediately  replaced  by  heavi- 
ness and  monotony.  Let  us  take  a  crucial  case,  that 
of  the  refrain  of  the  first  idyll  : 

a/j^ere  fiovKcXixas,  Motaat  <f>!\ai,  apx€T'  <*otcas. 

Here  is  a  line  which  runs  like  a  brook  from  start 
to  finish  and  cheers  the  reader  like  a  refreshing 
draught.    How  does  Dr.  Way  translate  it? 

"  Wake,  O  sweet  Song-queens,  yea,  now  wake  ye  the 
Herdman's  lay." 

Instead  of  running  freely,  the  line  comes  down  with 
a  jolt  in  the  middle  on  the  totally  otiose  word  "  yea  ". 
It  makes  one  feel  as  if  one's  tyre  had  burst  in  the 
middle  of  an  exhilarating  run.  The  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  line  had  already  given  some  premonition  of 
the  disaster,  since  for  the  short  syllables  of  his  initial 
dactyl  the  translator  has  chosen  two  of  the  longest 
syllables  that  he  could  find.     We  can  only  read  it 
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bv  pronouncing  it  something  like  "  Wakeasvvit  ".  We 
pass  over  the  suggestion  of  Melba  or  Tetrazzini  at 
Covent  Garden  rather  than  Melpomene  or  Terpsichore 
in  the  conclave  of  the  gods  conveyed  by  "  Song- 
queens  ". 

Again,  if  there  is  a  longer  syllable  in  the  English 
language  than  "  o  "  or  "  sweet  ",  it  is  "  queens  ".  Yet 
we  find  as  a  translation  of  the  first  form  of  the  refrain  : 

"Come  away,  Song-queens,  refrain:  hush,  hush  ye 
the  Herdfolk's  strain  ". 

We  can  only  scan  this  by  assuming  a  temporary  attack 
of  influenza  and  pronouncing  the  title  given  to  the 
prima  donnas  as  "  Song-quis  ". 

We  apply  the  same  criticism  to  two  refrains 
in  Bion's  first  idyll  : 

"  '  Woe    for   Adonis  !  '      I    sigh,    '  Woe  !  '  wailing 
Eroses  cry  ". 

Pronounce  "wailing"  "  wellig  ". 

"  Cytherea   is   woe — he   is   dead  !     Fair   Adonis  is 
Hades-ward  sped  !  " 

Pronounce  "  Hades-ward  "  as  best  you  can. 

As  to  "  Eroses  ",  when  we  first  saw  it  we  thought 
it  had  something  to  do  with  horticulture  and  called 
it  mentally  "  Eroses  ",  in  the  line  "  O  Eroses,  faces 
flushing  like  apples  crimson-blushing  ".  The  rest  of 
the  verse  seemed  rather  to  support  this  theory. 

Subject  to  these  drawbacks,  Dr.  Way's  version  is 
as  scholarly  and  correct  as  usual  and  his  language  is 
picturesque  and  well  chosen.  Now  and  again  it  seems 
unnecessarily  stiff,  particularly  in  the  quick  interchange 
of  dialogue,  as  in  the  following  specimen  : 

Lacon. 

"  Good  sir,  do  thou  be,  O  Morson,  of  partial  mind 
Nowise  herein  unto  me,  nor  to  him  be  thy  favour 
inclined. " 

Comatas. 

"  Yea,  for  the  Wood-maids'  sake,  nor  of  me  be  a 
partisan, 

Dear  Morson,  nor  yet  do  thou  take  unjustly  the  side 
of  this  man." 

One  cannot  imagine  even  the  most  recherche  shepherd 
and  the  most  recherche  goatherd  talking  to  one 
another  in  this  style.  It  is  not  Theocritus  who  is 
responsible.  Again  "  in  the  pitiful  '  poll '  is  my  place  " 
("  afifxes  S'  ovre  \6yov  rtvbs  a£ioi")  conveys  very  little 
meaning  to  anyone  who  has  not  had  the  privilege 
of  a  Cambridge  education,  and  we  can  hardlv 
imagine  Praxinoe  addressing  her  maid  as  "you 
creature  of  waste  ".    She  was  not  a  phrase-maker. 

In  the  matter  of  interpretation  it  is  rarely  that  we  dis- 
agree with  Dr.  Way.  "  It  is  bad  that  of  meat  should 
the  dog  taste  merely  "  does  not,  we  think,  convey  the 
meaning  of  "  ^aA.€7roi/  yopi'a)  Kvva  yevaai",  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  he  understands  "  evSoi  7ra<rac,  6  rav  vvbv 
ei7r'  arroKAa'^as"  in  spite  of  his  somewhat  sarcastic 
footnote. 

We  feel  a  more  serious  disagreement  with  him 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  chooses  to  treat 
what  he  calls  "  a  motif  which  is  revolting  to  modern 
readers".  It  may  or  may  not  be  revolting.  If  it  is, 
the  portions  of  the  author  which  deal  with  it  had  better 
be  left  out  altogether  and  in  that  case  this  translation 
would  be  considerably  curtailed.  The  translator  pre- 
fers to  twist  two  idylls  dealing  with  it  into  some- 
thing quite  opposite,  though  he  leaves  two  whole 
idylls  which  are  concerned  with  it  and  nothing  else  and 
many  incidental  allusions  to  it  untouched.  The  treat- 
ment which  Greek  authors  give  to  this  subject  is  very 
different  from  that  which  they  bestow  on  the  other  kind 
of  passion  and  cannot  be  legitimately  transferred  to  the 
latter.  Their  words  should  be  either  rendered  as  they 
stand  or  not  rendered  at  all.  Dr.  Way,  it  is  true, 
has  only  followed  the  example  of  some  other  trans- 
lators, but  he  lives  in  a  more  sensible  age. 


OCTAVIA  HILL. 

"  Life  of  Octavia  Hill,  as  Told  in  her  Letters."  Edited 
by  C.  Edmund  Maurice.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1913.    16s.  net. 

IN  social  reform  Florence  Nightingale  and  Octavia 
Hill  were  the  most  significant  women  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Florence  Nightingale  was  nurs- 
ing in  the  Crimea  when  Octavia  Hill  was  sixteen 
years  old,  and  six  years  after  the  younger  woman 
began,  in  co-operation  with  her  four  sisters,  her  hous- 
ing and  educational  work  in  Nottingham  Place,  Maryle- 
bone.  The  reader  of  this  "  Life  "  is  supplied  with 
abundant  and  interesting  material,  but  Mr.  Maurice  has 
taken  so  modest  a  view  of  his  functions  as  a  biographer 
that  one  must  philosophise  for  oneself  on  the  social,  poli- 
tical, and  economic  importance  and  significance  of  the 
career  of  his  heroine.  In  one  of  her  early  letters  she 
tells  of  a  Miss  B.  who  has  been  offered  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Children's  Hospital;  but  her  father  and  mother 
say  "  that  no  daughter  ought  to  leave  home  except  to 
be  married,  or  to  earn  her  own  living,  witness  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  has  returned  a  mere  wreck  ".  When 
Ruskin  offered  her  money  wherewith  to  purchase  her 
first  house,  which  she  was  to  divide  into  tenements, 
Octavia  went  in  search  of  one  suitable.  "  We  spent 
many  days  looking  at  empty  houses,  and  seeing  land- 
lords and  agents  ;  but  whenever  the  purpose  for  which 
the  house  was  required  was  understood  difficulties  were 
at  once  raised.  At  last,  after  one  of  these  refusals, 
Octavia  exclaimed  :  '  Where  are  the  poor  to  live?  ' 
LTpon  which  the  agent  replied  coldly  :  '  I  don't  know ; 
but  they  must  keep  off  the  John's  Wood  Estate  '  ". 
Octavia  was  the  eighth  in  a  family  of  which  seven  were 
girls.  Soon  after  her  birth  in  1838  an  elder  sister 
wrote  to  their  mother  :  "  I  heartily  rejoice  that  the  baby 
is  a  girl ;  you  will  give  her  strength  to  endure  and  struggle 
with  the  evils  which  are  the  birthright  of  her  sex.  She 
will  add  to  the  number  of  well-educated  women  who, 
I  am  afraid,  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  humanity. 
.  .  .  She  will  be  in  her  bloom  when  we  shall  be  old 
women,  if  not  dead.  Great  changes  may  take  place 
before  she  attains  womanhood  ".  Florence  Night- 
ingale and  Octavia  Hill  became  the  representative 
figures  of  this  change.  What  a  difference  in  the  tone 
of  the  letter  just  quoted  and  the  strident  demands  of 
women  now  culminating  seventy  years  afterwards  ! 

As  Florence  Nightingale  was  the  pioneer  in 
opening  a  way  for  women  into  professional  life,  so 
Octavia  Hill  was  the  pioneer  of  all  the  housing  reform 
private  and  public  down  to  the  time  when  Housing 
Reform  entered  into  the  competitive  programmes 
of  the  two  political  parties.  Yet  Octavia  Hill's  in- 
spiration came  from  a  group  of  men,  the  Christian 
Socialists  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Furnivall,  Ludlow  ;  and 
to  these  must  be  added  Ruskin  with  his  own  special 
influence  and  impulse.  We  have  lately  been  discussing 
the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  for  her  middle-aged  schoolmaster. 
Quotations  could  be  made  from  the  letters  of  Octavia 
Hill  as  a  young  woman  quite  as  much  charged  with  the 
feminine  hero-worship  of  the  masculine  as  the  letters  of 
Charlotte  Bronte.  Maurice,  Kingsley  and  Furnivall 
were  her  idols;  and  Maurice's  sermons  and  Kingsley's 
"  Yeast  "  made  her  philanthropist  and  started  her  on 
her  housing  reform  mission.  She  always  remained  a 
woman  of  that  generation.  She  was  never  moved  by 
the  theories  of  the  economic  Socialists  who  have  arrived 
since.  It  was  always  with  distrust  that  she  admitted 
the  necessity  for  State  intervention,  even  in  such 
matters  as  commons  preservation  and  the  extensive 
clearing  of  slums.  A  religious  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  landlords,  justice  and  kindness  mingled 
for  the  benefit  of  tenants,  poor,  ignorant  and  very- 
helpless,  was  all  her  philosophy  and  guiding  principle 
and  teaching.  Politics  was  not  for  the  woman  of  her 
day  ;  and  she  seems  to  have  accepted  this  to  the  end 
without  resistance.  Careers  for  women  was  not  a  sub- 
ject that  disturbed  her,  though  it  is  pathetic  to  read  of 
the  pitiful  attempts  she  and  her  sisters  made  to  support 
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themselves.  She  herself  started  wage-earning  on  a 
characteristically  Mid-Victorian  enterprise.  A  Miss 
Wallace  was  the  patentee  "of  special  preparations  of 
painted  glass  consolidated  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  lor 
tables  and  other  purposes".  She  promoted  an  exhibi- 
tion, partly  to  secure  work  for  some  Polish  exiles,  partly 
with  the  more  general  aim  of  finding  regular  suitable 
employment  for  ladies.  Out  of  this  arose  a  guild,  and 
Octavia  Hill  devoted  herself  to  art,  and  wore  herself 
to  death  trying  to  convince  the  fastidious  Ruskin  of  her 
artistic  vocation  till  at  length  he  told  her  it  would  not 
do,  and  she  must  turn  to  something  else.  He  helped 
her  to  this,  as  has  been  said;  but  in  the  meantime  at 
£26  per  year  she  became  secretary  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
Women's  College.  Afterwards,  when  she  took  in 
hand  the  training  of  women  for  her  own  housing  work, 
she  relied  for  supplies  on  ladies  of  leisure  and  education 
who  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  themselves. 
This  acquiescence  in  things  as  they  were  by  a  woman 
who  showed  such  a  very  decided  power  of  initiative  as 
Octavia  Mill  seems  now  the  most  striking  fact  of  her 
career.  Her  intellect  was  masculine  to  an  unusual 
extent  for  a  woman.  She  was  a  most  successful  estate 
agent,  managing  houses  with  thousands  of  tenants,  and 
administering  annually  thousands  of  pounds  of  other 
people's  money,  and  yet  she  clung  all  through  to  the 
thought  that  she  was  doing  a  permissible  sort  of 
woman's  work  which  had  the  merit  of  remaining  within 
the  proper  feminine  province.  The  woman's  move- 
ment is  no  doubt  a  debtor  to  Florence  Nightingale  and 
Octavia  Hill;  but  the  revolutionary  inferences  some  of 
these  people  would  draw  from  the  careers  of  these  two 
really  great  women  they  themselves  would  not  have 
drawn.  They  would  have  rejected  them  with  dislike 
and  contempt. 


THE    RELIGIOUS  DRAMA. 

"The  Religious  Drama."  By  Gordon  Crosse.  "Arts 
of  the  Church  "  Series.  London  :  Mowbray.  1913. 
Is.  6d. 

THE  close  connexion  between  religion  and  the  drama 
can  never  be  again  quite  what  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  Church 
should  not  use  the  dramatic  art  very  much  more  than 
is  at  present  done,  at  least,  for  teaching  purposes  and 
for  the  cementing  of  the  relationship  of  her  worship 
to  evervday  life.  Mr.  Gordon  Crosse  has  succeeded 
with  a  very  small  book  in  introducing  us  to  a  very  large 
subject.  He  has  given  us  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  the  modern  play  from  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  has  shown  us  how  very  important  a  part 
the  laity  played  in  producing  the  mysteries  and  miracles. 
He  has  shown  us  the  remarkable  amount  of  comic 
element  in  the  old  plays,  some  of  it  a  relic  of  the  pagan 
drama.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  stock  characters 
of  Herod,  a  blustering  tyrant,  of  Pilate,  boastful  and 
loquacious,  of  the  bedel  of  his  court  putting  him  to 
bed  and  waking  him  up  on  the  arrival  of  the  Jews, 
of  the  squire  of  Calvary  who  haggles  with  the  Jews 
about  the  lease  of  the  land  and  gets  cheated,  of  Herod's 
porter  who  suspects  Judas,  of  Noah,  the  henpecked 
husband,  and  many  others.  Now,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  any  but  the  teaching  department  the  modern  Church 
will  be  well  advised  to  revive  religious  drama.  The 
Church  is  no  longer  called  upon  to  minister  to  the 
amusement  or  entertainment  of  the  whole  people.  In 
old  days  she  had  to  do  practically  everything  in  this 
way.  That  accounts  probably  for  the  comic  element 
in  the  miracle  plays  and  the  somewhat  boisterous  cere- 
monies at  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  such  as  the 
Childermas,  the  "Boy  Bishop",  the  Feast  of  Fools, 
and  the  Feast  of  the  Ass.  The  most  enthusiastic  re- 
viver of  Church  theatricals  would  not  wish  to  rehabili- 
tate these.  But  for  the  education  of  Churchpeople, 
especially  children,  for  the  kindling  of  interest  in  Bible 
stories  and  ecclesiastical  history,  there  is  nothing  so 
powerful  as  some  form  of  drama.  And,  in  fact,  we  find 
the  clergy  more  and  more  bent  on  attempting  something 
of  the  sort.   For  many  years  now  it  has  been  a  common 


practice  in  many  parishes  to  represent  the  story  of 
Christmas  by  tableaux  performed  by  the  communicant 
members  of  a  church.  Nativity  plays  have  also  been 
acted,  some  on  the  old  lines  of  the  mysteries  and  some 
in  modern  garb.  Pageants,  though  somewhat  on  the 
w  ane  in  popularity  just  now  ,  have  started  Churchpeople 
on  the  same  track.  What  a  whole  city  like  Shrews- 
bury or  Warw  ick  did  on  a  large  scale  a  few  years  ago 
is  now  being  done  in  many  a  little  parish  on  a  small 
scale.  Sunday  schools  arc  being  revolutionised  also  in 
a  dramatic  direction.  The  infants  arc  taught  every 
week  in  theatrical  fashion  by  kindergarten  methods. 
The  elder  children  perform  dialogues  in  church.  There 
is  evidence  on  all  sides  of  a  new  movement  in  the 
Church,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Crosse's  book  is  well  limed  in 
its  appearance.  Religious  people  are  restoring  the 
drama  to  its  place  as  one  of  the  arts  of  the  Church. 
They  are  beginning  to  use  it  as  they  have  for  a  long 
time  used  other  arts,  such  as  music  and  painting,  for 
the  presentment  of  religion  to  their  own  friends  within 
the  Church  circle.  The  present  is,  then,  just  the 
moment  for  the  Church  to  make  a  well-thought-out 
effort  to  reproduce  a  form  of  art  peculiarly  her  own,  a 
religious  drama,  that  is,  a  drama  which  no  secular 
theatre  can  show,  just  because  the  essence  of  its 
success  depends  on  its  being  the  expression  of 
religion  by  religious  people.  This  is  a  far  more 
fruitful  method  than  the  old  one,  which  con- 
sisted in  trying  to  rival  the  "  secular  "  artists 
outside.  Penny  readings  and  parish  concerts  were 
bound  to  give  way  before  the  advance  of  music  halls 
and  picture  palaces.  The  University  man  who  ven- 
tured at  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  sing  comic  songs 
in  Bethnal  Green  and  his  sister  who  performed  a  skirt 
dance  in  Whitechapel  found  their  efforts  gradually  be- 
coming less  and  less  popular,  if  not  more  and  more 
despised.  It  was  partly  that  the  audience  could  see 
and  hear  these  things  done  much  better  elsewhere,  but 
partly  also  that  the  people  themselves,  attached  to 
particular  churches,  preferred  to  contribute  their  own 
talent  to  the  entertainment.  But  now  even  these  prefer 
the  regular  theatre  to  the  parochial  hall.  Religious 
people  must  do  the  thing  themselves  in  the  home  circle. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  religious  drama,  and  it  is 
what  Mr.  Gordon  Crosse  means.  His  book  will  warn 
us  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  the 
attempt,  but  it  will  also  encourage  the  Church  to  make 
it.  It  will,  we  hope,  convince  the  puritans  that,  whether 
or  not  their  forefathers  were  justified  in  the  atti- 
tude they  took  towards  the  drama  in  the  Restoration 
period,  it  is  both  futile  and  wrong  to  maintain  it  now. 
It  will  also  spur  religious  people  on  to  a  new  work, 
which  they  alone  can  do  effectively  and  which,  if  done 
well,  may  incidentally  counteract  certain  evil  tendencies 
to  which  Canon  Rawnsley  and  others  have  lately  called 
our  attention  in  connexion  with  the  kinema. 


THE  HERO  OF  A  LOST  GERMAN  CAUSE. 

"  Henry  the  Lion."    By  A.  L.  Poole.    Oxford :  Black- 
well.    1912.    2s.  6d.  net. 

MONOGRAPHS  in  English  on  subjects  in  German 
mediaeval  history  are  comparatively  rare. 
English  scholars  have  been  content  for  the  most  part 
to  leave  the  field  to  the  Germans,  though  it  is  regret- 
table that,  apart  from  specialist  work  or  essays  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Fisher,  we  have 
not  in  English  a  first-rate  history  of  mediaeval  Ger- 
many which  would  place  before  students  unacquainted 
with  German  a  collation  and  estimate  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  research  accomplished  since  Giesebrecht 
published  his  classical  "  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Kaiserzeit".  Nor  have  our  publishers  provided  satis- 
factory translations  of  the  best  German  work.  For 
the  contributions  of  scholars  such  as  Rietz,  Hauck, 
Waitz,  Nitzsch,  Richter,  Hegel,  and  a  dozen  others 
the  English  student  must  either  acquire  German  or 
remain  content  with  what  Professor  Tout's  valuable 
but  short  text-book  tells  him.  Neither  for  the  Saxon 
Emperors    nor    the    Hohenstaufen,    not    even  for 
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Frederick  II.,  stupor  mundi,  is  the  literature  in  English 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  or  the  results 
achieved  by  modern  research. 

Mr.  Poole's  essay  on  Henry  the  Lion,  which  won  the 
Lothian  Prize  at  Oxford,  was  certainly  worth  publish- 
ing. It  is  only  an  essay,  but  it  deals  with  a  picturesque 
and  leading  figure  in  a  critical  and  important  period. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  son  of  the  editor 
of  the  "  English  Historical  Review  ",  a  past  master  of 
mediaeval  learning,  should  make  his  first  appearance 
in  print  on  a  subject  from  German  mediaeval  history. 
That  Mr.  Poole  should  have  availed  himself  to  the 
full  of  the  guidance  that  his  fa'ther's  erudition  could 
give  him  is  both  natural  and  proper  :  and  he  has  made 
excellent  use  of  it.  His  essay  is  sound  in  its  critical 
method  :  it  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  original  sources, 
and  it  incorporates  and  checks  the  most  recent  Ger- 
man work.  It  is  clearly  and  simply  written,  and  those 
to  whom  Henry  the  Lion  is  only  a  name  will  find 
here  a  straightforward  account  of  his  career,  an  esti- 
mate of  its  significance  and  a  brief  but  competent  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  and  controversies  it  raises. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Poole's  fault  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  complete  import  of  Henry 
the   Lion's   stormy   and    strenuous   life   and  varied 
fortunes  the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  requires 
to  be  set  out  at  length  and  that  his  treatment  is 
necessarily  biographical  and  brief.    The  problems  that 
Henry  the  Lion's  ambitions  made  critical  are  singularly 
complicated,  and  raised  in  an  acute  form  not  merely 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  Imperial  policy  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  dynasty  as  exemplified  in  the  masterful 
character  of  Frederick  I.,  but  the  whole    future  of 
mediaeval  Germany.    The  grandson  of  Henry  the  Black 
and  the  son  of  Henry  the  Proud,   Henry  the  Lion 
inherited  the  claims  and  aspirations  both  of  the  Billung 
and  Welf  Houses.      He  was  the  first-cousin   of  the 
Emperor  and  in  11 39  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of 
a  united  and  powerful  Saxony.    In  1156  he  added  the 
Duchy  of  Bavaria  which  his  father  as  the  head  of  the 
Welf  House  had  both  enjoyed  and  lost.    The  union 
of  the  great  Saxon  duchy  with  its  infinite  possibilities 
of  expansion  north-eastwards  to  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria 
with     equal    possibilities    of    expansion  westwards, 
southwards,  and  eastwards  created  a  situation  for  the 
ruling  Imperial  House,  critical  in  any  circumstances, 
but  doubly  critical  when  fate  brought  two  such  personali- 
ties as  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Henry    the  Lion, 
ambitious,  forceful,  grasping,  and  clear-sighted,  into 
inevitable  rivalry.     Feudalism  and  dynastic  provin- 
cialism   came   to   grips    with    Imperialism    and  cen- 
tralisation.     Nor    can  English  students  forget  that 
Henry  the  Lion's  second  wife  was  Matilda,  the  daugh- 
ter of  our  Henry  II.,  a  man  as  strong  and  ambitious 
as   the    Emperor    and    the    Duke    of    Saxony  and 
Bavaria  :   and   that   Matilda    was    the    mother  by 
Henry  the  Lion  of  Otto  IV.  who  won  the  Imperial 
crown.    In  the  dramatic  story  of  1156-1180  therefore 
are  blended  Welf,  Angevin,  and  Hohenstaufen  ambi- 
tions,  dreams,   and  antagonisms.      The  defeat  and 
deposition  in  11 80  of  Henry  was  the  culmination  of  a 
decisive  struggle,  which  not  merely  settled  the  fate  of 
the  Duke  and  two  duchies,  but  put  an  end  to  the 
vision  of  a  great  Welf  principality  stretching  from  the 
North  Sea  and  including  Westphalia,  the  basin  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Weser  and  the  Ems,  across  Germany  till  it 
marched  with  the  Bavarian  duchy   that  commanded 
the  Upper  Danube,   the   Inn  and'  the   Isar.  Henry 
the  Lion  in  those  years  played  for  a  great  stake  : 
no   able   ruler    in    the   Germany   of   his   day    in  his 
position,  with  his  inheritance,   traditions,   and  possi- 
bilities,  could  indeed  have  done  otherwise ;  but  at 
Gelnhausen  in  1180  and  at  Erfurt  in  1181  he  lost  :  he 
had  challenged  the  Imperial  power,  and  his  defeat  in- 
volved  his  ruin.    That  year,  1181,  does  indeed  mark 
an  epoch.    The  Saxon  duchy  was  split  into  fragments, 
those  bewildering  fragments  whose  evolution  for  the 
next  three  centuries  is  the  plague  of  the  historical 
student ;   and  the  .place  of  the  Welfs  in  Bavaria  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Wittelsbach,  with  whose  rise  to 
power  and  fortune  begins  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 


of  Bavaria,  South  Germany  and  the  Empire  that  is- 
not  yet  ended.  The  phases  of  the  struggle  between 
Welf  and  Hohenstaufen  are  full  of  difficult  questions 
and  dramatic  situations,  and  it  is  fascinating  to  specu- 
late on  the  results  that  must  have  followed,  had  Henry 
the  Lion  and  not  Frederick  I.  been  the  victor.  One 
conclusion  is  tolerably  certain.  The  history  and  evolu- 
tion of  mediaeval  Germany  would  have  been  absolutely 
different  and  the  story  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
would  have  been  revolutionised.  The  gravity  of  the 
issues  involved  between  1156  and  1181  and  the  inevit- 
able consequence  that  flowed  from  the  defeat  of  Henry 
the  Lion  make  a  study  of  his  personality  and  career 
as  important  as  that  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  The 
watershed  of  the  mediaeval  evolution  is  reached  in  1181. 
If  the  Emperor  was  typical  of  one  set  of  principles  and 
tendencies,  his  cousin  is  no  less  typical  of  unifying  and 
disruptive  forces  strangely  combined  and  in  direct 
antagonism.  A  gallant  and  pathetic  figure  is  Henry 
the  Lion ;  he  enlists  no  little  of  a  student's  sym- 
pathy, for  the  conquered  cause  had  many  elements 
in  it  to  appeal  to  the  gods  as  well  as  to  Cato.  Mr. 
Poole's  essay  is  a  welcome  introduction  to  a  deeper  and 
wider  examination  of  the  period  and  its  problems  :  and 
we  hope  that  he  will  find  the  leisure  to  push  his 
researches  home  and  tackle  a  bigger  theme  in  German, 
mediaeval  history  and  on  a  larger  scale. 


"FATHER  GREGORY." 

"Father  Gregory."    By  P.  C.  Wren.     London:  Long- 
mans.   1913.  6s. 

P  XCELLENT  intention,  as  Mr.  Kipling  has  sung, 
'  often  does  not  turn  to  good,  and  of  this  sorry 
fact  we  are  reminded  in  more  ways  than  one  by  the 
book  which  Mr.  Wren  has  written.  Its  prologue, 
of  which  we  shall  say  something  more  presently,  did 
not  promise  well,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  story 
itself  we  came  upon  a  really  good  idea.  The  scene 
lay  in  India  at  the  headquarters  of  a  club  for  men 
who  had  failed,  and  as  member  after  member  was 
introduced  we  realised  that  here  were  the  characters 
and  the  theme  for  a  tale  which  Stevenson  would  have 
delighted  to  write.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
the  author  would  have  enough  sympathy  and  humour 
for  his  subject,  and  whether  he  would  use  those  gifts 
well.  Here  were  brought  together  as  many  rogues  and 
vagabonds  as  can  be  met  in  a  long  life's  march,  but 
they  were  no  ignorant  fellows  who  would  stumble  to 
perdition  without  noting  the  mud  on  their  boots,  for, 
as  representatives  of  the  company  were  the  cashiered 
army  man,  the  unfrocked  cleric,  the  dismissed  civil 
servant,  and  the  disbarred  lawyer.  All  the  art  and 
science  of  sin  was  surely  to  be  found  among  them. 
Even  the  founders  of  the  club,  John  Durham  and 
Father  Gregory,  though  working  for  good,  were 
figures  of  mystery,  and  even  the  hall-porter  was  an 
unhung  murderer.  Mr.  Wren  has  taken  the  obvious 
course  of  making  his  men  tell  the  stories  of  their 
faults  and  follies,  and  in  so  doing  he  has  had  to 
try  to  take  a  middle  way  between  cruelty  and  senti- 
mentality. Sometimes,  perhaps,  he  has  scarcely 
avoided  the  latter  danger,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  on 
this  account  that  he  has  failed  to  hold  our  interest 
in  the  reminiscenceSj  nor  is  it  from  lack  of  humour, 
for  there  are  flashes  of  comedy  in  the  book.  Various 
as  are  the  causes  given  for  the  failures  of  this  strange 
crowd,  there  is  a  certain  monotony  about  them,  and 
it  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  all  tended 
to  the  same  end.  Common  reasons,  such  as  women 
and  wine,  are  given  for  the  downfall  of  some,  whilst 
others  have  fallen  on  their  evil  days  through  mere  ill- 
luck  or,  perhaps,  through  hereditary  defects,  but  every 
one  of  them  seems  to  lie  under  the  curse  of  Reuben. 
Strong  pity  and  strong  sympathy  are  in  the  author's 
composition,  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  these 
things  do  not  by  themselves  make  drama.  There  is 
too  little  conflict  of  powers  in  the  story,  since  each 
of  its  figures  is  only  an  invalid  in  a  hospital,  well 
tended  yet  lacking  the  force  to  fight  alone  against  an 
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illness.  This,  we  know,  is  exactly  the  impression  which 
Mr.  Wren  lias  tried  to  give,  and  to  an  extent  he 
should  be  pleased  with  his  success,  but  if  we  are  to 
accept  his  lovable  theory  that  sin  is  wholly  a  disease 
we  must  bid  good-bye  to  the  greatest  dramatic  ele- 
ment in  fiction.  To  deny  a  man's  free  will  is  to 
make  him  simply  a  "case",  and  the  passions  and 
scarlet-fever  can  then  be  reckoned  as  equally  suitable 
material  for  a  novel.  The  Border  hero  who,  after 
loss  of  legs,  fought  upon  his  stumps,  is  really  a  much 
more  inleresting  creature  than  the  person  born  with 
an  inability  to  put  up  a  fight  at  all.  For  the  sake 
alike  of  truth  and  of  dramatic  effect  there  must  be 
compromise  in  this  matter,  and  for  all  its  seeming 
magnificence  we  must  not  yield  utterly  to  the  doctrines 
of  Dostoevsky  and  the  Russians.  All  this  human 
wreckage  may  make  a  sorrowful  spectacle,  but  among 
all  the  light  craft  it  is  always  a  relief  to  see  one 
gilded  galleon  that  went  down  fighting,  or  even  a 
pirate's  vessel  rakishly  rigged  and  making  for  success 
in  evil.  Pity  is  but  one  of  the  emotions,  and  the 
novelist  must  surely  seek  to  sweep  all  the  strings  of 
their  lyre,  and  of  these  hatred  and  admiration  are 
certainly  two.  Of  the  almost  boundless  opportunities 
which  his  idea  presented  Mr.  Wren  has  not  made  the 
most,  though  the  figure  of  Father  Gregory  carries  a 
considerable  dignity  among  the  other  futile  folk.  The 
worst  part  of  the  book  is  the  prologue,  with  its  amazing 
problem  as  to  whether  a  man  bitten  by  a  mad  dog 
should  keep  his  tryst  with  a  woman  and  risk  hydro- 
phobia or  make  a  bee-line  for  the  nearest  hospital  and 
leave  the  lady  in  a  difficult  and  somewhat  compromising 
position.  We  attempt  no  solution  of  the  puzzle,  but 
it  reminded  us  strongly  of  those  terrible  questions  on 
behaviour  once  fashionable  in  certain  weekly  journals. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"The  Church    Chests   of  Essex."    By  H.  William  Lewer  and 
J.  Charles  Wall.    London  :  Talbot.    1913.    15s.  net. 

The  archaeological  spirit  of  a  century  ,ago  has  almost 
become  a  specialised  science.  Our  grandfathers  had  a  pretty 
taste  in  "romantic"  ruins;  a  later  generation,  schooled  by 
lluskin,  became  genuinely  interested  in  Church  architecture  ; 
and  now  we  have  reached  a  time  when  every  antiquarian 
detail  becomes  a  subject  for  bookmaking.  The  last  ten  years 
have  seen  the  publication  of  numberless  works  on  Church  fur- 
niture and  movables,  monographs  on  altar,  font,  and  screen 
have  been  produced,  the  value  of  parish  registers  and  church- 
wardens' accounts  has  been  demonstrated,  but  hitherto  the 
church  chest  has  not  received  much  attention.  "  The  Church 
Chests  of  Essex",  though  dealing  merely  with  the  chests 
of  one  county,  is  none  the  less  an  encyclopaedia  of  chests.  In 
an  introduction  of  some  seventy  pages  the  history  of  the 
chest  is  traced  from  the  earliest  days  onwards.  The  grandilo- 
quent and  didactic,  language  of  this  introduction  is  tire- 
some, but  the  writers  get  on  better  when  they  stick  to 
archaeological  facts  and  original  documents.  Their  book 
describes  every  existing  church  chest  in  Essex,  adding 
particulars,  wherever  possible,  of  chests  which  were  formerly 
in  the  churches,  but  have  now  disappeared,  and  there  are 
many  excellent  illustrations.  Every  variety  of  chest  is  de- 
scribed, from  the  simple  dug-out  tree  trunk  at  Little  Waltham 
and  elsewhere  to  the  elaborate  and  famous  Newport 
altar-chest,  with  its  beautiful  painted  lid  serving  as  a 
retable.  The  church  chest  has  had  a  changing  history, 
receiving  money  for  the  Crusades  or  for  a  Papal  Jubilee,  and 
containing  the  parish  valuables  in  pre-Reformation  days  ; 
in  Tudor  times  used  as  a  poor-box ;  and  in  subsequent 
centuries  acting  as  a  receptacle  for  registers,  inclosure  awards 
and  maps,  and  every  imaginable  parish  document.  The 
ancient  wooden  chest  is  a  far  safer  place  for  parchments 
and  papers  than  is  a  modern  iron  one,  with  its  liability  to 
"  sweat",  to  the  grave  injury  of  its  contents.  The  writers 
remind  us  that  the  chests  of  this  type  have  been  called 
"register  death-traps".  It  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  so 
many  genuine  old  chests  are  still  to  be  found  in  Essex,  and 
to  feel  that  the  advent  of  the  American  safe  has  not  driven 
them  out  of  the  churches,  even  if  it  may  have  sent  them 
partially  out  of  active  service. 

"Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Piedmont  and  Canton  Ticino."  By 
Samuel  Butler.    London :  Fifield.    1913.    5s.  net. 

A  most  satisfactory  cheap  re-issue  of  a  book  which  has  not 
been  previously  available  to  the  public  at  a  lower  price  than 


a  guinea.  Butler's  own  illustrations,  which  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  work,  have,  however,  been  retained,  and  there 
has  been  added  an  additional  chapter,  entitled  "Frisco 
Re-visited",  compiled  very  ably  compiled — from  Butler's 
notebooks  by  Mr.  Festing  Jones,  the  collaborator  of  Mr. 
Streatfeild,  the  present  editor.  Mr.  Jones,  "  Butler's  con- 
stant companion  both  at  home  and  abroad  ",  has  done  his 
share  of  the  editing  most  capably,  and  he,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Streatfeild,  is  to  be  congratulated.  The  book  as  a  whole  is 
full  of  Butler's  characteristic  charm,  the  charm  of  intense 
vitality,  of  unexpected  humour,  and  of  a  brain  prone  to 
fantastic  terms  and  unexpected  connexions.  It  is  a  holiday 
volume  written  by  a  man  who  enjoyed  most  fervently  his 
holiday-making,  and  brought  his  whole  self  to  it.  To  read 
is  to  long  to  wander,  as  he  did  in  many  succeeding  years,  on 
the  Italian  slopes  of  the  Alps.  Might  one  add  also  that  to 
read  is  to  long  for  a  map — a  map  drawn  by  Butler  for 
preference,  with  every  tiny  village  he  mentions  marked,  and 
ideally,  with  the  campanile  or  castle  or  monastery  which 
delighted  him  in  it,  and  which  he  describes  with  such  loving 
accuracy,  silhouetted  by  its  village's  name  like  the  "cuts" 
on  an  ancient  Dutch  chart  ?  But  alas  !  this  could  not  be, 
and  it  is  to  be  supposed  a  modern,  straightforward  map 
would  be  a  poor  substitute,  or,  at  least,  Mr.  Streatfeild  thinks 
so. 

"  Ships  and  Ways  of  Other  Days."  By  E.  Keble  Chatterton. 
Locdon  :  Sedgwick  &  Jackson.    1913.    16s.  net. 

Mr.  Chatterton  has  followed  up  his  "Sailing  Ships  and 
their  Sltory  "  with  a  companion  volume  which  contains 
much  excellent  supplementary  matter.  The  book  must  be 
the  result  of  long  and  painstaking  research.  Mr.  Chatterton 
promises  in  these  pages  "a  study  of  singular  charm",  and 
that  preliminary  testimonial  to  his  own  material  and  method 
of  presentment  proves  to  be  reasonably  justified.  He  traces 
the  development  of  the  marine  instinct  from  earliest  times, 
and  shows  "not  why  the  dug-out  became  in  time  an  ocean 
carrier,  but  rather  how  men  managed  to  build,  launch,  equip, 
and  fit  out  different  craft  in  all  ages".  Consequently  he 
takes  us  from  early  days  of  Mediterranean  shipbuilding  and 
the  Vikings,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Much 
that  is  not  ordinarily  understood  by  the  general  reader  is 
explained,  and  the  illustrations  are  not  only  often  curious  in 
themselves,  but  make  clear  the  points  touched  on  by  the 
writer. 

"  Report  of  the  Industrial  Law  Committee  and  of  the  Industrial 
Law  Indemnity  Fund  for  1912.  Manchester :  William  Morris 
Press.  1913. 

This  most  useful  organisation  goes  on  its  way,  not  always 
rejoicing,  but  doing  good  and  not  fainting.  The  record  of 
work  is  good.  Its  chief  difficulty  is  in  making  people  under- 
stand what  it  does.  It  is  only  by  coming  in  contact  with 
actual  cases  that  one  can  realise  how  often  a  working  person, 
especially  a  woman,  is  made  to  suffer  when  the  laches  of  a 
had  employer  or  landlord  is  legally  brought  to  light  and 
punished.  Unless  social  laws  are  to  be  a  dead  letter,  these 
victims  must  be  protected  :  which  is  what  this  committee 
does.  There  is  of  course  the  other  side.  Workmen  also 
stultify  the  law;  and  the  committee  would  strengthen  its 
position  with  the  subscribing  class  if  it  tackled  malingering 
and  similar  offences.    But  we  know  the  difficulty  of  doing  it. 
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If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule  ": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Is.  net.    Is.  Id.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 
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Pastimes  in  Times  Past 

By  O.  PAUL  MONCKTON. 


The  Times  says: — "The  author  does  not  claim  to  be 
putting  forward  much  matter  which  may  not  be  found  else- 
where by  those  who  know  where  to  look  ;  what  he  has  set 
himself  to  do  i  to  arrange  his  material  in  a  convenient  and 
readable  form  ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  completely  success- 
ful. There  are  twelve  essays;  and  as  the  subjects  dealt 
with  range  from  grinning  through  a  horse-collar  to  golf 
and  chess,  the  reader  who  does  not  pick  up  something  fresh 
about  his  particular  hobbv  will  be  either  erudite  or  un- 
lucky. The  chapter  on  cricket  is  worthy  of  that  great 
subject  and  abounds  in  curious  lore.  We  have  only  one 
serious  quarrel  with  the  author,  and  that  is  that  '  the  Lady 
of  the  Lambs  '  will  no  longer  suggest  to  us  Mrs.  Meynell's 
lovely  poem.  There  is  an  older  claimant  to  the  title  ;  '  .  .  . 
a  |fat  lamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the  town, 
having  their  thumbs  tied  behind  their  backs,  were  permitted 
to  run  after  it,  and  she  who  with  her  mouth  took  hold  of 
the  lamb  was  declared  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb.'  " 


The  Scotsman  says  : — "  Those  who  play  games,  whether 
in  the  open  air  as  golfers  and  cricketers,  or  indoors  as  cham- 
pions at  billiards  or  at  bridge,  generally  do  so  without  caring 
at  all  to  consider  how  the  games  that  charm  them  came  into 
existence,  or  came  to  take  the  forms  in  which  they  now 
appear.  Yet  Mr.  Monckton's  interesting  book  of  essays 
shows  how  no  kind  of  historical  study  has  more  curious  sur- 
prises than  that  which  investigates  the  history  of  games. 
These  readable  and  instructive  papers  .  .  The  origin 
of  bridge  is,  after  all  this  writer's  laborious  and  well- 
directed  researches,  still  involved  in  obscurhv.  He  makes 
out  a  good  case,  however,  for  the  startling  proposiiion  that 
chess  and  card-playing  were  originally  one  and  the  same 
game.  Nor  does  he,  like  some  uncritical  and  ill-informed 
writers,  find  it  necessarv  to  play  out  of  bounds  from 
Scotland  in  tracing  the  origin  of  golf.  His  book,  at  once 
erudite  and  entertaining,  will  prove  acceptable  reading  to 
sportsmen  of  the  more  cultivated  sort." 


Gareth  writes  in  The  Referee  : — ' '  A  book  I  have  lately  been 
reading,  called  '  Pastimes  in  Times  Past,'  by  Mr.  O  Paul 
Monckton,  contains  much  which  will  be  found  of  interest 
to  Refereadeis,  and  several  pieces  of  information  which  are, 
at  any  rate,  new  to  me,  though  others  may  very  likely  be 
better  informed.  What  is  the  meaning  of  football  ?  I 
confess  I  always  imagined  that  the  game  was  so  called 
because  it  was  played  with  the  feet.  Anyone  who  watched 
a  game  of  Association  football  without  having  consulted  the 


authorities  would  have  little  doubt — which  is  a  polite  way 
of  saying  that  he  would  have  none — about  the  manner  in 
which  the  game  obtained  its  title.  The  author  of  the  book 
I  am  talking  about,  however,  tells  us  that  '  it  is  a  grievous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  word  football  meant,  originally, 
a  ball  that  was  kicked  with  the  feet.'  He  emphasises  this 
point,  going  on  to  remark  that  '  if  one  thing  in  football 
history  is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  football  was 
not  so  called  because  the  ball  was  kicked  with  the  feet.' 
When  the  game  was  first  played  it  is  stated  that  no  person 
was  allowed  to  kick  the  ball,  and  football  acquired  its  name 
because  it  was  played  by  individuals  on  foot,  as  opposed  to 
those  on  horseback.  If  this  could  only  be  proved  it  would 
be  something  to  bet  about  for  those  sharp  people — not  a  very 
engaging  class — who  are  fond  of  discovering  catches.  .  .  . 
What  about  golf  ?  .  .  .  I  fancy  the  origin  of  Colonel 
Bogie  will  be  new  to  nearly  everybody.  Mr.  Monckton  has 
dug  up  the  record  of  a  golfer  named  Bogie,  who  in  the  year 
1608  was  summoned  before  the  Courts  with  others  '  for 
playing  of  the  Gowff  on  the  Links  of  Leith  everrie  Sabboth, 
the  tyme  of  the  sermounes,  notwithstanding  of  admonitioun 
past  befoir.'  He  was  heavily  fined  with  his  companions. 
.  .  .  There  are  lots  of  other  interesting  things  in 
Mr.  Monckton's  book." 


The  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post  concludes  a  long  review 
thus: — "To  enumerate  all  the  good  qualities  of  Mr. 
Monckton's  work,  and  to  submit  further  specimens  of  his 
erudition  in  all  the  field  of  games  lore  would  occupy  far 
more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  We  must  ask  our 
readers,  therefore,  to  accept  our  assurance  that  in  '  Pastimes 
in  Times  Past  '  they  have  an  authority  of  weight  in  everything 
appertaining  to  the  history  of  the  pastimes  mentioned, 
and  have  access  to  a  fount  of  knowledge,  social  and  literary." 


The  Outlook  says  : — "  Not  a  great  number  of  the  votaries 
of  various  games  and  sports  know  much  about  their  history 
or  origin,  and  Mr.  Monckton's  book  should  therefore  receive 
a  general  welcome.  He  has  brought  together  in  compact 
form  all  that  is  worth  knowing  anent  our  most  popular 
pastimes,  and  writes  with  a  freedom  which  renders  his  book 
very  entertaining  reading.  .  .  .  None  but  the  most 
captious  can  fail  to  enjoy  the  book,  but  we  regret  that  the 
author  did  not  consider  it  worth  an  index.'' 


The  Manchester  Guardian  says  : — "A  very  entertaining 
series  of  essays." 
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Roses,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

ELIZABETH  AND    HER  GERMAN    GARDEN.  Illustrated 

Edition.  Extra  crown  8vo  white  buckram,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.  net.  Ordinary 
Edition,  6s.  Also  pott  8vo.  i&.  net.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by  SIMON 
HARMON  VEDDER.    Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SOLITARY  SUMMER.     By the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth  and 

her  German  Garden."  Illustrated  Edition.  Extra  crown  8vo.  white  buckram, 
gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.  net.    Ordinary  Edition,  6s.    Also  pott  8vo.  7d.  net. 

THE  ODD  FARMHOUSE.     By  the  Odd  Farmwife.  Second 

Impression.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE. 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  BRITISH  INLAND  BIRDS.    By  Anthony 

COLLETT.  With  Coloured  and  Outline  Plates  of  Eggs  by  Eric  Parker, 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.    By  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A.  Illus 

trated.    Crown  8vo.  2s  6d.  ;  extra  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

MORE  TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.    By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  Illus 

trated.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  BIRDS.    By  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A 

With  Illustrations  by  Bryan  Hook.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.    Prize  Editions,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 

SUMMER  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BOOKS.    By  W.  Warde 

FOWLER,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

ROUND  THE  YEAR.    A  Series  of  Short  Nature  Studies.  By 

L.  C.  MIALL,  F.R.S.    With  Illustrations.    Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  EARLY  NATURALISTS :  their  Lives  and  Work  (1530- 

1789).    By  L.  C.  MIALL,  D.Sc,  F.R.3.    8vo.  ios.  net. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ZOOLOGY,  with  Directions  for  Practical 
Work  (Invertebrates).     By  ROSALIE  LULHAM,  B.Sc.    With  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  HUMBLE  BEE,  its  Life  History  and  how  to  domes- 

ticate  It,  with  Descriptions  of  all  British  Species  of  Bo tubus  and  Psithyrus. 
By  F.  W.  L.  SLADEN,  Fellow  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London, 
Author  of  "  Queen-Rearing  in  England."  Illustrated  with  Photographs  and 
Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  Five  Coloured  Plates  photographed  direct  from 
Nature.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

INSECT  LIFE.  Souvenirs  of  a  Naturalist.  By  J.  H.  Fabre. 
With  a  Preface  by  DAVID  SHARP,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  HER  CHILDREN.     Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from 

the  Amoeba  to  the  Insects.  By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY.  With  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations.    Nineteenth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WINNERS  IN  LIFE'S  RACE;  or,  the  Great  Backboned 

Family.  By  ARABELLA  B.  BUCKLEY.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  THE    CAUSES  TO 

WHICH  IT  IS  DUE.  By  the  late  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    With  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    With  24  Illustrations 

in  Colour  by  G.  E.  COLLINS,  R.B.A.    Crown  410.  10s.  6d.  net. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SELBORNE. 

By  GILBERT  WHITE,  with  Notes  by  FRANK  BUCKLAND,  a  Chapter 
on  Antiquities  by  LORD  SELBORNE,  and  New  Letters.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert  White. 

8vo.    3s.  6d.  net.  [Library  of  English  Classics. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Frank  Buckland. 

Popular  Edition,  with  a  few  Illustrations.  Each  Series  separately,  in  crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  ;  Prize  Library,  2s.  6d.,  as  follows  :  First  Scries — RATS,  SER- 
PENTS, FISHES,  FROGS,  MONKEYS,  &c.  Second  Series — FOSSILS, 
BEARS,  WOLVES,  CATS,  EAGLES,  HEDGEHOGS,  EELS, 
HERRINGS,  WHALES.  Third  Series — WILD  DUCKS,  FISHING, 
LIONS,  TIGERS,  FOXES,  PORPOISES.  Fourth  .V«»«-GIANTS, 
MUMMIES,  MERMAIDS,  WONDERFUL  PEOPLE,  SALMON,  &c. 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  A  MOORLAND  PARISH.  Reminiscences 

and  Researches  in  Danby  in  Cleveland.     By  Canon  J.  C.  ATKINSON, 
D.C.L.    New  Impression,  with  Portraits  and  Prefatory   Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  George  A.  Macmillan.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
Both  the  following  Volumes  contain  much  practical  injortnation  on  Sport  and 
Natural  History.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each  ;  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  each. 

WALKS,  TALKS,  TRAVELS,  AND  EXPLOITS  OF  TWO 

SCHOOLBOYS.    By  Canon  ATKINSON. 

PLAY-HOURS  AND  HALF-HOLIDAYS  ;  or,  Further  Experiences 

of  Two  Schoolboys.    By  Canon  ATKINSON. 


BOOKS  OF  ROAD  TRAVEL. 

COACHING  DAYS  AND  COACHING  WAYS.   By  W.  Outram 

TRISTRAM.  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson  and  Herbert 
Railton.  Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Pocket  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  net ;  or  in 
leather  limp,  3s.  net. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  in  uniform  binding,  5s.  net  per  vol. 

LONDON.    By  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook.    Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson 
and  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

MIDDLESEX.    By  Walter   Jerrold.     Illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.     By  H.    W.    Tompkins.    Illustrated  by 
Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.    By  Clement  Shorter.    Illustrated  by 
Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

SURREY.    By  Eric  Parker.    Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

KENT.    By  Walter  Jerrold.    Illustrated  by  FIugh  Thomson. 

SUSSEX.   By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs. 

BERKSHIRE.     By  James  Edmund  Vincent.     Illustrated  by 
FREDERICK  L.  GRIGGS. 

OXFORD  AND  THE  COTSWOLDS.    By  Herbert  A.  Evans. 

Illustrated  by  FREDERICK  L.  GRIGGS. 

HAMPSHIRE.     By  D.  H.   Moutray   Read.      Illustrated  by 
ARTHUR  B.  CONNOR. 

DORSET.     By  Sir  Frederick  Treves.    Illustrated  by  Joseph 

PENNELL. 

SOMERSET.     By  Edward   Hutton.     Illustrated  by  Nelly 

ERICHSEN. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    By  Arthur  H.  Norway.  Illus- 
trated by  JOSEPH  PENNELL  and  HUGH  THOMSON. 

SOUTH  WALES.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.   Illustrated  by  Frederick 
L.  GRIGGS. 

NORTH  WALES.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.    Illustrated  by  Joseph 

PENNELL  and  HUGH  THOMSON. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  ELY.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Conybeare. 

Illustrated  by  FREDERICK  L.  GRIGGS. 

EAST  ANGLIA.  By  W.  A.  Dutt.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
DERBYSHIRE.  By  J.  B.  Firth.  Illustrated  by  Nelly  Erichsen. 
YORKSHIRE.    By  Arthur  H.  Norway.    Illustrated  by  Joseph 

PENNELL  and  HUGH  THOMSON. 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.    Illustrated  by 

JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

DONEGAL  AND  ANTRIM.     By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Illustrated 

by  HUGH  THOMSON. 

NORMANDY.     By  Rev.  P.  Dearmer.     Illustrated  by  Joseph 

PENNELL. 

*.*   Illustrated  Prospectus  post  free  on  application* 

MR.   HISSEY'S   ROAD  BOOKS. 

THE  CHARM  OF  THE  ROAD.   England  and  Wales.   28  Full- 

Page  Illustrations  and  Map.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

AN   ENGLISH   HOLIDAY   WITH    CAR    AND  CAMERA. 

Illustrated.    8vo.  ios.  net. 

UNTRAVELLED  ENGLAND.    24  Full-Page  Illustrations.  8vo. 

ios.  net. 

ON  SOUTHERN  ENGLISH  ROADS.    With  Illustrations.  Demy 

8vo.  ios.  net. 

THROUGH  TEN  ENGLISH  COUNTIES.     With  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  ios.  net. 

OVER  FEN  AND  WOLD.    With  14  Full-Page  (and  some  smaller) 

Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  ios.  net. 

READABLE  BOOKS  IN  NATURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED,    is.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHANGEFUL  EARTH.    By  Prof.  G.  A.  J.  Cole. 

THE  PAST  AT  OUR  DOORS;  or.  the  Old  in  the  New 

Around  Us.    By  WALTER  W.  SKEAT,  M.A. 

TILLERS  OF  THE  GROUND.  By  Marion  I.  Newbigin,  D.Sc. 
THREADS  IN  THE  WEB  OF  LIFE.    By  Margaret  and  Prof. 

J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  M.A. 
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GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

"  COMMERCIAL  GARDENING  " 

The  entirely  new  work,  just  published,  written  by 
TWENTY   PRACTICAL  MEN 

Demonstrates  how  YOU  (or  your  Gardeners  on  your  behalf) 
can  make  more  money  by  growing  Flowers,  Vegetables, 
Fruit,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  market. 

It  explains  how  to  grow,  what  to  grow,  and  where  to  grow. 

It  expounds  the  best  cultural  methods,  the  best  marketing 
methods,  the  best  book-keeping  methods,  and  the  best 
packing  and  grading  methods. 


How  to  grow,  how  to  pack,  and  when  to  market  nearly 

300  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants, 
■low  to  grow,  how  to  pack,  and  when  to  market  nearly 

140  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  flowers. 
How  to  propagate  and  grow  34  distinct  varieties  of  fruit. 
How  to  grow,  pack  and  market  21  varieties  of  Ferns. 
How  to  grow  and  market  179  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers. 
How  to  grow,  how  to  pack,  and  when  to  market  32 

different  vegetables. 
How  to  grow  47  different  sweet  herbs  and  small  salads. 
How  to  prepare  the  soil. 
How  to  plant  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 
How  to  manage  cross-breeding  and  hybridisation. 
How  to  analyse  soils. 

How  25  tons  of  Potatoes  to  the  acre  can  be  obtained. 
How  to  grade  and  pack  fruit. 
How  to  grow  Roses  for  profit. 

How  to  treat  "canker"  in  Apple  trees,  "curl"  in  Potatoes, 
"scab"  In  Apples  and  Pears,  "gumming"  in  stone 
fruits,  and  "  die-back"  in  Gooseberries. 

How  to  make  and  use  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

How  to  grow  Grapes  for  profit. 

How  to  start  as  a  fruit-grower. 

How  to  grow  Watercress  for  profit. 

How  to  manage  a  "  French  garden." 

How  rent,  rates  and  taxes  affect  horticulturists. 

How  the  markets  are  glutted. 

How  to  construct  greenhouses. 

How  to  heat  greenhouses. 

What  It  costs  to  start  a  two-acre  "  French  garden." 

How  to  measure  and  level  land  for  market-gardening. 

What  capital  is  required  to  start  a  market  garden. 

How  to  increase  the  capillarity  of  soils. 

How  nitrogen  is  lost  to  the  soil. 

How  to  keep  market  garden  accounts  and  records. 

How  to  store  fruit. 

How  to  calculate  the  number  of  plants  to  an  acre. 


What  it  costs  to  cultivate  the  various  fruit  crops. 

What  profits  each  crop  affords. 

How  to  grow  Tomatoes  under  glass  and  In  the  open. 

How  to  protect  plants  against  frost. 
How  to  grow  Onions  for  profit. 
How  to  force  Strawberries. 

How  to  grow  Melons— French  and  English  methods. 

How  to  destroy  Insect  pests. 

How  to  prepare  a  "  hotbed." 

How  to  sweeten  soil. 

How  to  destroy  wireworms. 

How  to  study  "  cell "  life. 

The  whole  art  of  "  pruning  "  and  "  budding." 

How  to  arrange  a  Japanese  garden. 

How  to  select  land  for  growing. 

How  to  prepare  land  for  fruit  trees. 

How  much  capital  is  required  to  start  fruit-growing. 

How  to  select  a  fruit  garden. 

How  to  clean  "  dirty  land. 

How  to  plant  fruit  trees  and  bushes. 

How  to  estimate  returns  per  acre. 

How  to  grow  fruit  in  Scotland. 

How  to  grow  fruit  in  Ireland. 

How  to  cultivate  Pears. 

How  to  combat  Plum  tree  pests  and  diseases. 

How  to  cultivate  Cherries. 

How  to  deal  with  Cherry  diseases. 

How  to  treat  Peach  trees. 

How  to  grow  Nuts  for  profit. 

How  to  get  crops  to  market, 

How  to  grow  Mushrooms  for  profit. 

How  to  extract  plant  foods  from  the  soil. 

How  to  retain  water  in  the  soil. 

How  to  store  farmyard  manure, 

How  manures  should  be  valued. 

How  and  when  to  destroy  insect  pests. 

A  full  list  of  gardener's  friends. 


TWO  COMPOSITE  CARDBOARD  MODELS  OF  CABBAGE 
AND  POTATO  ARE  PRESENTED  TO  EACH  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  Book  is  edited  by  JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S.,  and  is  written  in 
perfectly  plain  language  throughout.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  in  colour 
and  black  and  white,  well  bound,  and  fully  indexed. 

Is  it  possible  for  you  to  read  such  an  informative  book  without  making 
money  from  the  knowledge  it  contains? 

Write  now  for  free  Booklet. 

Mb.  Horace  J.  Weight, 
reviewing  the  work  in  "  The 
Garden,"  says  : — "  Commercial 
Gardening  "  Bhould  be  read  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last  by 
everyone  who  follows  gardening 
an  a  hobby,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  adopted  the  ancient  oraft  as 
an  avocation,  and  when  it  has 
been  read  onoe  it  ought  to  be  read 
again,  because  it  is  packed  with 
information  which  no  ordinary 
brain  could  receive  after  one  or 
even  two  diligent  perusals.  .  . 
There  are  facts  and  details  in 
"  Commercial  Gardening  "  that 
have  not  hitherto  seen  the  light 
of  cold  print. 


BOOKLET  FREE. 

To  THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  the  free  illustrated  booklet  describing  "  COMMERCIAL  GARDENING  " 
and  particulars  of  special  terms  to  readers  of  the  *'  Saturday  Review." 

Name   ~  

Address   -  ~  -  
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CASTLE 
LINE. 


PLEASURE  CRUISES, 
ANTWERP  &  HAMBURG 

Special  Tourist  Return  Fares  to 
MADEIRA  and  the  CANARIES  and 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

For  Illustrated  Pamphlets  apply 
3/4  Fenchui'ch  Street,  London,  K.C, 


EDITOR.— Wanted,  by  old-established  firm  of  Pub- 
lishers,  a  literary  man  able  to  take  charge  of  Editorial  Department.  Must 
have  initiative  and  good  literary  taste,  and  have  experience  in  connection  with 
Juvenile  Literature.  Only  those  with  first-class  credentials  need  apply.  State  age 
and  salary  required. — E.  O.,  c/o  Street's,  30  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,    20   HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.   Replies  received. 

A  United  West  Indies 

By  the  Honble.  C.  GIDEON  MURRAY 
Administrator  of  St.  Vincent. 


HOTELS. 


The  Colonial  Office  Journal  says  : — "  Mr.  Murray's  book  is  welcome, 
as  we  trust  that  it  will  stimulate  interest  in  the  subject,  and  help  to 
remove  that  indifference  which  he  admits  prevails  on  the  part  of  any  one 
island  to  the  rest." 

United  Empire  says  : — "  In  this  unpretentious  but  suggestive  little 
book  Mr.  Gideon  Murray,  the  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent,  elaborates 
his  plans  for  a  confederated  West  Indies.  The  question  of  a  union  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies  has  been  brought  forward  again  and  again, 
but  hitherto  most  of  the  schemes  have  been  too  ambitious.  Mr. 
Murray's  plan  is  more  modest,  and  although  it  can  only  be  regarded  as 
tentative  in  its  application  and  as  by  no  means  a  final  solution  of  the 
thorny  problem  of  union  in  the  West  Indies,  it  offers  a  solution  of 
certain  difficulties  that  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  those  who  see  that  the 
progress  of  events  will  eventually  force  the  West  Indies  to  adopt  a 
more  centralised  form  of  government.  Mr.  Murray  unfolds  his  plans 
with  admirable  lucidity,  and  his  book  forms  an  extremely  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  West  Indian  politics." 


Price  Is.  net;  Is*  lid.  post  free. 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  contains: 
IMPROVING  MARKETS. 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  PARAMBE. 
RUBBER  OUTPUTS  FOR  JULY.— II. 
THE  DISEASES  OF  RUBBER  TREES.— II. 
THE    FALLING   SICKNESS    IN  RUBBER. 
KODALI  WALLAH. 


By 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6 ; 
Abroad.  8/8. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Kxtensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  ;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns  ; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Terms 
inclusive.— Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon.  Tel.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 

r^ROWBOROUGH.  — CREST   HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

V_ ,  Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

T  ITTLEHAMPTON. — THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 

J  j    First-class  Family  Hotel.   Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 

acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

SHANKLIN,    I.W.— ROYAL   SPA    HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.   Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Northcliffe  (through  his  papers,  the  "  Times  " 
and  the  "  Daily  Mail  ")  and  some  others  are  asking  the 
British  public  to  give  ^"100,000  to  collect  and  train 
young  men  to  run  or  jump  at  some  athletic  sports  to 
be  held  three  years  hence.  If  this  country  is  giving  up 
taking  business  seriously,  it  is  in  deadly  earnest  over 
games.  This  ^,100,000  scheme  shows  more  de- 
liberate thought,  more  careful  looking  forward,  than  is 
given  either  to  business  or  government.  And  all 
about  a  few  races.  The  public  will  give  the  ^100,000; 
precisely  the  sum  which  could  have  saved  for  the  nation 
the  "  Mill  ".  To  keep  in  England  a  unique  work  of 
Rembrandt  not  a  finger  was  lifted.  To  bring  back  the 
Olympic  ashes  the  whole  people,  led  by  the  nose  by 
the  Harmsworth  press,  is  agog. 

The  scheme  floats  under  Royal  patronage.  What 
did  Royal  patronage  do  to  save  the  Rembrandt?  What 
dees  Royal  patronage  ever  do  for  art  in  this  country 
now  ? 

Last  year  a  Colonial  bishop  asked  for  ^"100,000 
to  spend  among  the  English  scattered  along  the  Pacific 
side.  He  got — with  great  difficulty — ^,6,000.  But 
he  wanted  money  to  spend  on  schools,  on  churches, 
on  things  that  matter ;  not  on  games.  So  he  could 
not  get  it. 

The  Deny  riots  have  left  a  painful  impression.  Most 
Irish  riots  do  that — on  somebody  ;  but  in  this  fighting 
usually  no  one  loses  his  life.  Not  that  this  proves 
the  victim's  side  to  be  in  the  right  or  to  be  the  de- 
fenders. But  necessarily  such  an  event  is  not  forgotten, 
and  the  fires  of  vengeance  are  stirred.  Of  all  fighting 
mere  rioting  is  the  worst.      It  determines  nothing  ; 


it  is  the  outcome  of  temper,  not  of  resolve.  War  is 
horrible  but  respectable ;  rioting  is  just  blackguardism 
let  loose.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  either  party  in 
Ireland  than  to  be  associated  with  rioting,  and  we 
believe  the  leaders  of  both  sides  recognise  this. 

But  the  most  unpleasant  result  of  these  Derry  riots 
is  the  doubt  engendered  as  to  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. LHster  Unionists  make  very  clear  and  serious 
charges  against  the  police  in  Derry.  They  say  the 
police  looked  on  unconcernedly  while  violent  deeds  were 
done  under  their  very  eyes.  The  Constabulary  have 
been  so  loyal  and  so  fine  a  force  altogether  that  we 
shrink  from  allowing  any  suspicion  of  their  trustworthi- 
ness to  arise.  But  we  have  a  misgiving  lest  belief 
that  the  Government  would  not  desire  an}'  vigorous 
interference  with  Nationalists,  even  when  rioting, 
may  not  have  tempered  constables'  zeal.  Southern 
Unionists,  however,  seem  to  retain  their  faith  in  the 
R.I.C.,  which  is  a  consolation.  But  an  inquiry  into 
the  bearing  of  the  police  at  Derry  ought  certainly  to  be 
held  at  once. 

Sir  Martin  Dillon,  who  died  last  Monday,  joined  the 
Army  no  less  than  seventy  years  ago,  and,  as  a  sub- 
altern, did  good  service  in  the  Punjaub  campaign  of 
1848-49,  under  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  In  recognition  of  his  good  work  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  company  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  in  1856,  both 
Battalions  being  at  the  time  in  the  Crimea.  From 
the  day  he  joined  he  developed  an  almost  fanatical 
admiration  for  the  soldierly  qualities  of  the  men  of 
"  The  Rifles  ",  who  had  fought  throughout  that  most 
arduous  campaign,  and  he  was  never  weary  of  de- 
scribing his  experiences  among  them.  He  subsequently 
served  throughout  the  Indian  Mutiny  with  the  2nd 
Battalion,  and  was  severely  wounded.  It  was  now 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  that  great  soldier, 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  China  War  and,  later  on,  to  Abyssinia. 

Lord  Napier  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  military 
qualities,  and  used  to  say  that  when  he  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  he  was  deeply  indebted  to 
Dillon    for    the    tact    with    which    he    shielded  him 
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from  the  importunities  of  men  with  grievances. 
This  Dillon  would  do  by  engaging  them  in  deeply 
interesting  conversation,  which  Lord  Napier  slyly 
named  "  Dillon's  ripple  ".  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  a  very  great  regard  for  him,  and  he  was  among 
H.R.H.'s  most  devoted  and  intimate  friends  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Indeed  all  who  knew  him  loved  him, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  singularly  loveable  qualities.  Not 
least  among  these  was  his  intense  affection  and  touch- 
ing devotion  to  his  old  regiment,  of  which  he  was  a 
Colonel-Commandant  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Emile  Ollivier  was  best  known  to  Englishmen  as  the 
head  of  the  Ministry  under  Napoleon  III.  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  1870.  He  used  a  phrase  about  entering 
on  the  war  with  a  light  heart,  and  he  spent  the  next 
forty- two  years  in  making  elaborate  explanations  of 
it  in  one  form  or  another.  Whatever  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  war,  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  bark 
into  public  life,  though  he  did  to  a  considerable  extent 
bring  Frenchmen  round  to  a  more  judicial  view  of  the 
part  he  played  in  those  great  events.  Even  yet,  Re- 
publicans and  Liberals  contrive  to  forget  that  it  was 
they  who  thwarted  Napoleon  and  prevented  the 
Government  being  prepared  for  wars.  Ollivier  ought 
to  have  imposed  their  share  of  responsibility  on  them 
by  resigning. 

Apart  from  controversy,  Ollivier  has  won  distinction 
as  the  historian  of  the  two  short  years  of  his  Ministry 
which  preceded  the  war  and  his  downfall.  He  very 
naturally  took  the  opportunity,  in  the  fifteen  or  sixteen 
volumes,  for  a  little  quiet  revenge.  He  maintained 
that  the  course  of  public  affairs  under  the  Republic- 
showed  that  France  had  lost  her  ancient  ideals.  An 
old  man  of  eighty-eight  might  be  excused  even  if  he 
were  wrong;  and  probably  he  was  not.  Anyhow,  the 
reference  to  international  exhibitions  and  illuminated 
fountains  taking  the  place  of  the  former  French  spirit 
was  a  stinging  retort  for  much  that  had  been  said 
against  him  and  the  Empire. 

The  Turk,  with  his  usual  bad  taste,  is  not  respecting 
the  Ambassadors'  holiday,  but  is  pushing  in  the 
Adrianople  question,  holding  that  as  he  has  got  an 
army  in  Thrace  he  may  use  it,  even  in  August.  The 
Powers  would  like  to  ignore  the  whole  thing,  but 
Bulgaria  is  sending  her  protests  to  the  newspapers. 
Apologists  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  are  appealing  to  the 
Porte  to  be  sensible  and  consolidate  in  Asia  Minor 
under  European  supervision.  The  Porte,  or  rather 
the  military  group  which  controls  the  Porte,  objects 
that  an  Empire  resting  on  military  prestige  must  lose 
no  chance  of  recovering  its  prestige,  and  that  money  is 
a  secondary  consideration.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  view,  and  if  the  Turks  were  Christians  few- 
would  dispute  it.  But  being  what  they  are,  the  Turks 
are  always  wrong. 

Collective  interference  by  Europe  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  one  Power  likely  to  act  is  Russia.  Both 
the  Russian  Government  and  Russian  public  opinion 
are  bitterly  anti-Turk,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied 
with  diplomatic  notes  backed  by  nothing.  If  the 
situation  is  allowed  to  go  on,  it  will  end  in  a  Russian 
ultimatum  and  a  European  crisis.  Whatever  happens 
Britain,  unable  to  support  Turkey  without  eating  her 
words  and  unable  to  oppose  her  without  strengthening 
Russian  prestige  throughout  the  East,  is  in  a  humili- 
ating position.  So  we  may  trust  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
let  things  drift  in  the  hope  that  they  will  improve. 

When  the  German  Emperor  admires  a  man  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  so,  and  his  toast  on  the  Austrian 
Emperor's  birthday  was  mainly  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal regard.  The  critics  have  read  into  it  a  hint 
that  the  little  diplomatic  dispute  between  the  two 
Powers  is  over  and  that  Germany  is  again  ready  to 
back  her  ally.  That  is  how  Press  sensations  are 
worked  up.  Germany  is  and  always  has  been  ready  to 
support  Austria  against  Russia,  but  the  alliance  leaves 
both  Powers  freedom  of  diplomatic  action,  and  both 
have  availed  themselves  of  it.    The  German  Emperor 


put  into  his  speech  a  rebuke  to  those  who  regarded 
such  divergencies  as  reflecting  on  the  strength  of  the 
Alliance.  Europe's  nerves  must  be  in  a  ragged  state 
for  such  a  truism  to  need  stating. 

The  German  Government  has  decided  finally  not  to 
take  part  in  the  Panama  Exhibition.  Officially  Ger- 
many will  not  be  there.  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
are  in  line  in  this  matter.  The  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle.  Our  Government  will  hardly  be  put  off  its 
decision  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  censure  of  them.  He 
may  have  been  the  friend  of  a  king  ;  that  does  not  of 
necessity  qualih  him  to  advise  the  country  generally. 
Sir  Thomas  is  pained  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  Govern- 
ment's refusal  with  all  the  gush  about  "  Anglo-Saxon 
Friendship"  and  "  English-speaking  races".  Then  let 
him  stop  gushing  and  sec  things  as  they  are.  He 
really  must  not  take  himself  as  spokesman  for  England 
to  the  American  people. 

General  Huerta  has  refused  to  accept  any  of  Mr. 
Lind's  suggestions.  Mr.  Lind  is  an  irregular,  but  he 
represents  the  mind  of  President  Wilson.  It  is  not 
very  surprising  that  General  Huerta  did  not  welcome 
the  American  suggestions,  which  include  his  own 
retirement.  President  W  ilson  is  now  merely  holding 
h.'j  k  settlement  and  the  restoration  of  order  in  Mexico 
by  not  recognising  Huerta's  Government. 

Mr.  Sulzer's  refusal  to  surrender  the  Great  Seal  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Glynn's  insistence  on  his  right  to  regard 
himself  as  Acting  Governor  in  view  of  the  Governor's 
pending  impeachment,  have  reduced  the  affairs  of  New 
York  to  chaos.  The  State  is  split  in  twain,  and  one 
set  of  officials  stands  by  Mr.  Sulzer  whilst  another  takes 
its  orders  from  Mr.  Glynn.  It  is  a  pretty  quarrel,  and 
throws  into  vivid  relief  the  peculiarities  of  American 
morals  in  Government  matters.  Whatever  the  facts 
may  prove  to  be  as  to  Mr.  Sulzer's  use  of  election 
funds,  the  situation  in  Albany  at  this  moment  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  his  too  inquisitive  methods  in  dealing 
with  affairs  over  which  Tammany  claims  a  monopoly. 
If  Mr.  Sulzer,  having  used  Tammany  to  secure  office, 
were  to  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  authority,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  Tammany's  dictatorship,  and  the 
strongest  presumptive  evidence  in  Mr.  Sulzer's  favour 
is  Tammany's  determination  to  break  him. 

"Harry  Thaw's  Escape."  This  is  a  "Times" 
head-line  in  big  type.  journalistic  advance  !  This 
disgusting  case  has  now  been  revived,  and  all  the 
papers  are  revelling  in  it.  None  of  the  Thaws  is  of  the 
slightest  importance,  and  it  is  of  no  public  conse- 
quence whether  the  man  Harry  Thaw  is  a  homicidal 
lunatic  or  simply  a  murderer.  However,  Americans 
take  interest  in  the  Thaws'  proceedings,  as  they  are 
millionaires,  and  they  have  set  themselves  to  exercise 
the  millionaires'  privilege  to  defeat  the  law.  It  is  a 
sporting  event  how  far  they  will  succeed.  Thaw  has 
been  arrested  in  Canada,  and  the  question  is  whether  he 
can  be  extradited  to  New  York  ;  if  not,  whether  Canada 
can  legally  deport  him  as  an  undesirable  immigrant 
under  the  immigration  laws. 

If  there  has  ever  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  pur- 
pose behind  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  opposition  to  the 
Borden  naval  policy,  there  can  be  none  after  his  latest 
speech  in  Quebec.  He  confesses  that  so  far  back  as 
1902  he  rejected  proposals  intended  to  concentrate  the 
military  powers  of  the  Empire  in  London.  He  is 
therefore  consistent,  as  we  have  always  recognised  'him 
to  be,  in  his  determination  to  leave  Canada  free  to  act 
as  she  feels  inclined  in  any  Imperial  crisis.  There  would 
be  co-operation,  if  there  were  co-operation  at  all,  only 
after  Canada  had  been  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the 
Empire  was  Canada's.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  never 
understood  that  there  could  be  no  such  middle  course. 
Canada  must  cither  fight  for  the  Empire  or  haul  down 
the  flag.  If  his  words  mean  anything  they  mean 
separation,  which  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Borden  said  of 
Sir  Wilfrid's  attitude  long  ago.  Mr.  Borden  knows 
the  man,  and  that  he  is  not  loyal  to  the  Empire. 
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Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  talks  of  Canada  looking  after  her 
own  defence  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  her  grow- 
ing population  and  wealth.  She  is  not  even  doing  that, 
to  say  nothing  of  placing  herself  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  Sir  Ian  Hamil- 
ton's report  on  the  Dominion  forces  will  not  be  pleasant 
reading  to  the  self-respecting  Canadian.  Canada  is  not 
doing  for  herself  what  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  are  doing,  and  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  says  that 
she  is  not  making  provision  up  to  the  limit  of  her 
resources  for  her  own  defence.  It  will  take  two  or  three 
years  to  organise  her  forces  so  that  she  can  hope 
successfully  to  resist  even  a  raid,  great  or  small.  And 
at  a  time  when  her  military  forces  are  so  inadequate, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  add  to  her  weakness  by 
creating  an  independent  flotilla  which  would  be  wiped 
out  of  existence  in  a  single  conflict  with  a  respectable 
fleet. 

General  Botha's  straight  talk  to  the  Trades  Federa- 
tion leaders  has  not  improved  the  industrial  outlook 
in  South  Africa  and  the  sinister  General  Hertzog  is  of 
course  seeking  to  make  capital  out  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's troubles.  The  opposition  of  the  Federation  has 
caused  the  Government  to  abandon  its  Industrial 
Commission,  and  a  less  satisfactory  departmental 
inquiry  will  be  substituted.  The  Railway  Commission 
will  sit  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Federation 
to  assist,  and  to  emphasise  its  independence  the 
Federation  intends  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  its 
own  to  investigate  the  recent  Rand  riots.  Then  there 
are  to  be  a  Commission  of  experts  to  deal  with  hours 
and  wages,  and  a  round-table  conference  between  the 
mine-owners  and  miners.  South  Africa  will  be  over- 
run by  Commissioners,  official  and  unofficial,  and  from 
conflicting  reports  statesmanship  will  seek  in  vain  to 
extract  wisdom  and  guidance.  Prompt  settlement  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  outcome. 

All  the  eddies  and  cross-currents  which  lent  a  certain 
speculative  interest  to  the  Chesterfield  election  simply 
left  matters  where  they  were.  Notwithstanding  the 
intrusion  of  a  purely  Socialist  candidate,  the  Liberal 
poll  was  increased  by  nearly  450,  while  the  Unionists 
advanced  by  nearly  500.  The  Socialist  vote  did  not 
affect  the  result  either  way — it  was  under  600.  Mr. 
Christie  fought  well  against  impossible  odds.  Chester- 
field is  a  Liberal  seat.  Mr.  Kenyon  is  a  Liberal  and 
the  support  of  the  professed  Labour  party  helped  him. 
Possibly  Mr.  George's  blessing  and  Mr.  Macdonald's 
curse  neutralised  each  other. 

Railway  men  generally  seem  to  be  in  the  mood  that 
leads  to  the  reckless  strike.  In  London,  Birmingham, 
York  and  elsewhere  great  meetings  have  been  held,  at 
which  the  Conciliation  Boards  were  denounced  as  slow. 
Yet  Mr.  Wardle,  the  editor  of  the  "  Railway  Review  ", 
told  the  Birmingham  meeting  they  have  added  between 
two  and  three  millions  to  wages.  The  Boards  are 
attacked  because  they  draw  off  many  men  from  the 
unions.  What  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
satisfied is  a  campaign  to  make  men  unionists.  Starting 
from  this  they  have  a  programme  of  an  eight  hours 
day,  intended  to  bring  another  seventy  thousand 
men  into  employment.  This  accomplished,  the 
thirty  shillings  a  week  minimum  wage  becomes 
feasible.  At  present  the  excess  of  labour  makes  it 
impossible.  This  and  nationalising  in  order  to  pool 
receipts  in  the  case  of  companies  not  earning  dividends 
makes  up  the  so-much-heard-of  railway  unrest. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Management  Committee  of 
the  Northumberland  Miners  to  the  lodges  ought  to  be 
taken  to  heart  by  many  other  workmen.  The  "  strike- 
for-everything  advocate  "  is,  as  they  say,  verv  busy, 
and  he  gets  listened  to  while  the  responsible  men  who 
manage  the  finances  have  to  find  the  funds  for  various 
follies.  Three  possible  strikes  are  being  discussed  in 
Northumberland  at  present,  and  the  management  calls 
attention  to  the  probable  cost  and  the  situation 
generally.     At  present  there  is  an  overdraft  at  the 


bankers  of  .£16,000,  no  money  in  hand,  and  interest  to 
pay  at  3^  per  cent.  The  cost  of  a  county  strike  is 
.£24,000  a  week,  to  be  multiplied  by  many  weeks  on 
any  of  the  questions  at  issue.  A  strike  ought  to  be  the 
last  resort  in  any  case,  the  committee  says,  and  never 
started  without  the  means  to  strike  hard  and  long 
enough.  Most  strikes  now  seem  to  go  on  the  opposite 
principle. 

There  is  a  remarkable  decline  in  outdoor  relief  due 
to  Old  Age  Pensions.  Since  19.11,  when  the  pauper 
disqualification  was  removed,  a  reduction  of  close  on 
ninety-five  per  cent,  on  the  whole  is  announced.  In 
some  counties  there  is  now  practically  no  outdoor  relief 
of  old  persons  over  seventy.  A  balance  sheet  of  gains 
and  losses  from  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  would  be 
rather  a  complex  business,  and  we  have  seen  no 
attempt  made  to  furnish  it.  But  the  ratepayer  as  rate- 
payer at  least  gains  much.  In  the  County  of  London, 
for  instance,  the  pensions  are  equivalent  to  a  rate  of 
fourpence  in  the  pound.  There  are  450  pensioners  to  the 
thousand  in  London  County  generally  ;  in  Bermondsey 
over  seven  hundred  ;  and  in  Northamptonshire  over 
eight  hundred  ;  so  that  the  ratepayers  gain  in  different 
degrees.  On  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  the 
Treasury  sum  amounts  to  a  rate  of  ninepence  in  the 
pound. 

How  much  of  this  is  clear  gain  one  cannot  say,  as 
many  pensioners  would  probably  never  have  required 
relief.  It  must  be  taken  that  most  of  them  would  be 
either  in  the  workhouse  or  relieved  outside.  The  gain 
is  moral  as  well,  so  far  as  the  sense  of  pauperism  is 
eliminated.  An  excess  number  of  pensioners  who  were 
unlikely  paupers  would  be  a  sign  that  the  Act  was 
doing  its  work  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  informa- 
tion ;  but  we  know  there  is  a  dark  side.  At  inquests 
held  in  London  the  most  piteous  stories  have  been  told 
of  pensioners  dying  of  starvation  through  trying  the 
impossible  feat  of  living  on  five  shillings  a  week.  In 
some  other  cases  the  pensioners  have  been  starved  by 
their  own  families. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say.  that  the  East 
Coast  on  Saturday  was  lined  with  folk  anxious  to 
catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  great  waterplane  flight. 
The  weather  defeated  the  first  attempt,  and  the 
"  Daily  Mail  "  £5000  for  a  round-Britain  voyage 
in  a  British-made  waterplane  with  a  British  engine 
has  yet  to  be  won.  The  sun  prevented  Mr.  Hawker 
from  getting  farther  than  Yarmouth,  and  the  wind 
and  the  waves  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Pickles,  who 
pluckily  took  his  place,  to  leave  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Hawker's  breakdown  was  the  more  regrettable 
because  had  he  been  able  to  go  on,  he  might  have 
escaped  the  conditions  which  placed  Mr.  Pickles  in 
peril. 

Any  protest  about  the  decency  of  music-hall  per- 
formances and  the  morals  of  the  performers  is  very 
impressive  when  it  comes  so  delightfully  from  the 
artists  themselves.  And  it  is  they  this  time,  and 
not  Dr.  Clifford  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meyer,  who  are 
raising  the  first  outcry  against  the  notorious  Jack 
Johnson's  reappearance  in  London,  though  these 
gentlemen  as  usual  join  in.  It  cannot  be  as  a  music-hall 
performer  they  are  objecting  to  Johnson.  He  has  given 
exhibitions  of  boxing  for  years,  and  did  so  at  several 
halls  in  London  since  the  Jefferies  fight.  At  present  he 
is  doing  the  same  thing  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  It  is 
all  the  more  gratifying  that  as  Johnson  is  so  regular 
a  music-hall  performer,  the  English  artists  should  be 
objecting  to  his  exhibition  on  the  ground  of  a  certain 
"  unsavoury  notoriety  "  attaching  to  his  recent  appear- 
ances in  the  Law  Courts.  This  introduces  a  very 
desirable  rule  for  the  engagements  of  public  performers. 
In  future  at  least  for  music-hall  artistes  we  shall  look 
for  the  indispensable  combination  of  perfect  profes- 
sional skill  and  personal  propriety. 

We  hope  the  world  is  getting  better  ;  but  the  opening 
address  to  the  conference  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists, 
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which  t heir  president,  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  gave  tliem 
on  Monday  at  York,  makes  us  doubt  whether  the  Press 
has  improved  as  much  as  Mr.  Donald  thinks  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  any  case,  his  forecast  of  what  jour- 
nalism will  be  twenty  years  hence  makes  us  willing  to 
die  forthwith.  His  whole  argument  was  based  on  the 
assumption — which  might  easily  be  proved  a  fallacy — 
that  journalistic  progress  can  be  measured  by  the 
increase  both  in  the  numbers  of  the  reading  public  and 
in  the  amount  they  read.  There  was  also  a  hint  that 
the  easier  you  make  it  lor  people  to  read — the  less 
you  give  them  to  think  about — the  greater  is  the  benefit 
to  them  !  Anyone  who  feels  uncomfortable  after  read- 
ing Mr.  Donald  should  try  a  few  seventeenth-century 
sermons,  say  those  of  John  Donne. 

The  authorities  of  the  Liverpool  Athcna'iim,  a  social, 
literary  and  scientific  club  of  long  standing,  seem  to 
be  in  much  the  same  kind  of  "  hot  water  "  as  were  the 
Corporation  of  Bedford  not  long  ago.  The  Athcnaum 
is  under  the  lire  of  patriotic  criticism  for  hav  ing  sold 
the  Glenriddell  manuscripts  of  Burns  out  of  the  country 
for  ^'5000,  though  their  title  both  to  ownership  and 
to  control  is  admitted.  The  doubt  lies  farther  back  : 
did  Dr.  Currie,  whose  son's  widow  presented  the  manu- 
scripts to  the  Athcnaum,  acquire  them  from  the  Riddel! 
family  by  gift,  or  by  the  simple  process  of  keeping  what 
had  been  loaned  to  him?  "Caveat  emptor":  we 
can  hardly  conceive  ourselves  giving  £5000  for  any 
autograph  MS.  of  Burns. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  dead  musical  season 
now  is  the  total  unimportance  of  the  provincial  musical 
festivals.  Once  upon  a  time  they  were  awaited  with 
interest  and  in  some  quarters  with  impatience ;  the 
"  novelties  "  of  the  year  were  produced  at  them  and 
the  London  papers  took  care  to  send  their  critics  or 
reporters.  A  concert  in  Leeds  was  almost  as  vital  a 
matter  to  the  sub-editor  as  a  murder  in  Houndsditch  ; 
year  after  year  accounts  of  features  of  that  famous 
town,  or  of  Birmingham  or  Norwich,  interspersed 
with  compliments  to  the  local  mayor  and  generous 
guarantors,  filled  a  couple  of  columns  ;  year  after  year 
the  novelty  was  Sir  Something  Somebody's  greatest 
achievement,  was  destined  to  live,  conferred  lustre  on 
the  city  which  witnessed  its  production,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

Alas  !  evil  days  have  come.  The  reporter  no  more 
flatters  the  local  mayor  and  the  generous  guarantors ; 
he  no  longer  with  a  free  hand  confers  half  a  column 
of  immortality  on  still-born  compositions.  Save  in  one 
or  two  papers  edited  by  old-fashioned  gentlemen  who 
don't  know  B  flat  from  a  bull's  foot  you  see  no  mention 
of  brave  provincial  musical  doings.  The  reason  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Londoners  and  provincials  alike  have 
found  these  affairs  were  not  musical  at  all — they  were 
a  device  for  levying  a  tax  on  strangers  for  the  local 
hospitals.  The  public  ceased  to  support  them ;  the 
local  grandee  who  cheerfully  guaranteed  ^1000  so 
long  as  he  had  nothing  to  pay  withdrew  his  name  as 
soon  as  he  found  he  had  to  pay  something ;  and  it 
occurred  to  composers,  even  the  worst  of  them,  that 
it  was  useless  to  write  an  oratorio  for  a  beggarly  fee 
when  there  was  no  hope  of  a  gratis  advertisement 
in  the  daily  Press. 

London  is  a  good  place  in  a  drought  or  in  droughty 
weather.  In  London  you  can  always  get  shade;  you 
can  always  get  water ;  you  can  always  get  even 
flowers.  But  our  special  pull  over  the  countryside  in 
long  dryth  is  our  little  bits  of  green.  Travelling  up, 
one  is  sorry  at  the  long  stretches  of  brown  where  one 
looked  for  green.  Once  in  London,  patches  of  green, 
real  bright  green  against  dark  surroundings,  meet  the 
eye  here  and  there  all  the  way.  Artificial  watering 
saves  the  grass.  Come  from  a  dust-tired  tract  of 
country  and  enter  into  the  close  of  S.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  quiet  and  the  green  will  refresh  you 
mightily.  The  green  here  is  helped  by  the  architecture 
of  the  church  and  the  simple  stone  setting  of  the  lawns. 


FOR  Till-  OLYMPIC  POT-HUNTERS. 

\X/HY  have  we  not  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Games-' 
*  •  Games  are  the  serious  interest  of  this  country 
now.  Games  are  what  people  of  all  classes  talk  about 
and  really  think  about.  It  is  the  only  thing  nine  men 
and  women  out  of  ten  do  think  about — below  the  age 
of  forty,  at  any  rate,  and  there  are  plenty  of  old  dotards 
on  games  as  well.  Ask  the  first  man  you  meet  in 
the  street,  and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  much  more 
of  l he  careers  of  professional  cricketers  and  footballers 
(it  ought  to  be  called  in  these  days  baseball)  than 
of  any  soldier  or  scholar  or  public  man.  He  w  ill  know 
a  good  deal  even  about  historic  players  of  old,  while 
he  would  probably  think  Julius  Cajsar  was  an  English- 
man, if  he  had  "ever  heard  of  the  gentleman",  and 
could  not  tell  you  of  a  single  thing  Edward  I.  did; 
and  if  you  mentioned  the  Pitts  would  begin  to  talk  of 
tiie  coal  strike.  We  arc  in  earnest  about  games;  we 
will  take  trouble  about  them  ;  we  will  gro  a  long  way 
to  see  them  played  and  beg  or  steal  the  means  to  pay 
tlie  gate-money.  We  will  even  subscribe  to  pay 
runners'  and  jumpers'  and  hoppers'  and  skippers'  ex- 
penses :  we  will  subscribe  more  than  we  can  afford, 
sacrificing  our  lawful  debtors  cheerfully  in  the  great 
cause,  to  enable  a  characterless  man  to  win  a  pot  "for 
his  cojuntrj  "  !  This  is  modern  patriotism.  Ask  money 
for  things  that  really  matter  to  the  nation  and  you 
will  not  get  it.  A  fund  for  pot-hunting  athletes 
"  goes  "  ;  the  memorial  to  Lord  Wolseley  flags.  Where 
do  the  "  Friends  of  the  National  Gallery  "  come  in  in 
competition  with  the  friends  of  "  sport  "?  Sport  !  It 
is  an  outrage  on  the  word  to  speak  of  this  Olympic 
business — hard  sheer  cash  business  right  through — as 
sport.  Try  to  get  ^,"100,000  for  great  scientific  work  ; 
try  to  get  it  for  agriculture;  try  to  get  it  to  save 
antiquities  and  places  of  historic  interest;  well,  you  will 
not  get  it,  that  is  all.  If  Stonehenge  were  offered  to  the 
public  to  save  it  being  bought  by  a  Yankee  for 
^100,000,  would  the  British  public  rise?  They  would 
pass  by,  not  even  troubling  to  look.  The  money  might 
be  forthcoming,  because  some  rich  man,  who  happened 
to  have  a  soul,  would  come  down  with  ^95,000.  It  is 
never  the  public  that  cares  for  any  great  thing  ;  large 
amounts  are  not  raised  by  small  subscriptions ;  it  is 
always  a  few  rich  ones  that  save  the  situation.  Yet 
what  a  vast  sum  a  very  small  tax  which  all  or  a  large 
number  have  to  pay  will  produce  !  But  this  ^100,000 
for  the  Olympic  pot-hunters  will  be  raised,  and  by  the 
public.  An  athletic  meeting — a  ludicrous  imitation  of 
what  was  once  a  living  festival  with  a  real  symbolic 
meaning — which  is  notoriously  unsportsmanlike  in 
character,  moves  the  British  public.  They  shirk  military 
service — they  shrink  from  conscription  ;  they  will  not 
make  that  effort,  but  they  will  pay  for  the  Olympic 
athletes  gladly  :  it  is  for  the  honour  of  the  country  ! 
They  are  such  good  patriots,  these  game-sots.  Games, 
then,  being  the  one  thing  all  classes  in  this  country  are 
now  serious  about,  surely  we  want  a  Secretary  of  State 
to  look  after  them.  He  would  be  a  most  powerful 
Minister;  very  soon  the  most  powerful;  for  the 
country  would  take  infinitely  more  interest  in  him  and 
his  doings  than  in  anyother  department.  The  Secretary 
for  War  would  be  nowhere  beside  him.  What  are  our 
soldiers  compared  with  our  athletes?  And  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ?  Mr.  Churchill  would  soon  give 
that  job  up  if  a  Ministry  for  Games  were  set  up.  He 
would  scent  the  really  important  job  very  quickly. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  honest  amateur  sport  at  school 
and  college,  any  man  in  fact  who  is  a  gentleman,  should 
be  mixed  up  w  ith  this  monstrous  show.  One  can  under- 
stand Sir  Thomas  Lipton  and  Sir  Conan  Doyle  backing 
it.  It  is  an  imitation  of  American  methods  ;  it  is  on  lines 
English  gentlemen  have  always  turned  away  from. 
We  do  not  quite  see  why  the  country  should  be  run  by 
mammoth  grocers  and  popular  story-tellers,  even 
though  these  also  pose  as  historians.  One  under- 
stands their  point  of  view  ;  §ut  what  one  of  the  Studds, 
or  what  Mr.  G.  S.  Robertson  can  find  pleasing  in  this 
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show  is  hard  indeed  to  understand.    Does  Mr.  Robert- 
son really  like  the  American  ideal  of  athletics?  Does 
he  wish  us  to  adopt  their  code?    Did  he  himself  ever 
regard  throwing  the  hammer  or  putting  the  weight,  in 
which  he  did  good  service  for  Oxford,  as  the  main  thing  in 
life?    Does  he  think  it  dignified  and  admirable  that  a 
man    should    take    any    game    as    a   serious  matter 
alter  he  has  left  college?    Does  he  think  a  man  is  a 
real  amateur,  or  indeed  sportsman  at  all,  we  might 
say  gentleman  at  all,  who  lets  any  game  be  the  real 
interest  of  his    whole   life — his  occupation?  What 
does  it  matter  whether  he  is  actually  paid  in  cash  for 
his  "  Marathoning  "  or  his  "  Pentathloning  "  or  not? 
He  escapes  being  technically  a  professional,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  ways  of  paying  an  athletic  besides  by  an 
open    fee.      The    man    who    takes    a   fee    is  much 
better.      He  is  straight.      But  the  too  familiar  type  of 
amateur   who  is  really  a  "  pro  "  is  not  honest.  He 
is  an  offence  to  all  gentlemen  and  all  sportsmen.  We 
should    have    thought    Mr.    Robertson  would  loathe 
him    even    more    than    most    men,    and    would  not 
be  mixed  up  with  a  business,  the  whole  force  of  which 
is  to  manufacture  this  contemptible  type.    We  refer 
to  Mr.  Robertson  especially  because  he  has  had  much 
to  do  with  these  Olympic  shows,  yet  is  something  more 
than  a  retired  athlete.       Did  he  not  write  the  prize 
Pindaric  ode  as  well  as  throw   the  hammer?  Being 
a  scholar  and  an  intellectual,  he  is  not  doomed  to  spend 
his  life  haunting  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits,  that 
most  melancholy  of  all  sports,  the  athletic  veteran.  We 
do  not  seriously  ask  men  of  Mr.   Robertson's  type 
whether  they  think  it  good  for  England   that  games 
should  be  taken  so  seriouslv  as  he  and  his  colleagues 
are  asking-  the  country  to  take  the  Olympic  games, 
which,  by  the  way,  bear  about  as  much  resemblance  to 
the  real  Olympic  games  as  the  modern  Greek  to  Perikles 
or  a  monkey  to  a  man.       It  is  certainly  delicious  to 
hear  the   crowd  of  spectators  indulging   in  classical 
allusions,  knowing  not  at  all  what  they  mean.     If  we 
must  have  an  international  meeting,  we  might  avoid  the 
drivel  of  dragging  in  Olympia  and  Marathon  and  so 
on.    We  are  now  soberly  asked,  indeed,  we  are  praved 
and  pressed,  to  put  money  in  the  hat  for  amateurs, 
amateurs  !  mark  you,  who  are  to  perform  three  years 
hence,  in  1916  ;  we  are  to  do  it  to  build  up  an  organisa- 
tion which  shall  be  working  daily  for  three  years  simply 
with  a  view  to  winning  prizes  in  some  athletic  sports. 

Any  man  or  woman  that  had  a  shadow  of  a  sense 
of  humour  would  see  the  ludicrous  disproportion  of  the 
means  and  the  object.  If  it  were  preparation  for  a 
war  of  existence  certain  to  come  in  1916,  preparation 
could  not  be  more  serious,  and  probably  would  be  a 
good  deal  less  so.  If  we  do  this,  how  can  we  honestlv 
tell  school  boys  and  girls  not  to  make  games  the  main 
thing  in  their  life?  They,  indeed,  have  excuse  for  doing- 
it  :  school  and  college  is  the  place,  and  school  and 
college  is  the  age  for  game  competitions.  But  most  of 
us  feel  they  can  be,  and  are,  taken  too  seriouslv  even  in 
schools.  Surely  it  has  always  been  the  English  idea 
(we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  other  people's" idea  too) 
that  a  race  or  a  game  is  a  recreation  ;  it  is  not  busi- 
ness, and  is  not  to  be  taken  with  the  seriousness  of 
work.  The  moment  you  introduce  such  methods  as 
they  practise  in  America,  it  is  no  longer  sport,  but 
the  business  of  winning  at  any  cost.  This  is  a  de- 
graded and  contemptible  notion,  and  the  person  who 
cares  for  his  miserable  pot  or  for  winning  at  all 
more  than  for  the  game  itself  is  a  pitiable  creature. 
An  Englishman  should  much  prefer  that  our  athletes, 
taking  athletics  in  the  true  amateur  and  gentleman's 
spirit,  should  lose  rather  than  win  by  adopting  the 
lower  code  of  practical  professionals  passing  as 
amateurs.  Read  an  article  in  the  "Times"  on 
"  Preparation  in  America  ".  It  is  said  to  be  by  an 
American,  so  it  will  hardly  be  unfair  to  the  Americans. 
"The  college  man  ",  he  tells  us,  "begins  work  [that 
is,  games]  when  college  opens  and  does  not  cease  when 
the  scholastic  year  is  over  ".  The  truth  comes  out 
when  the  writer  innocently  speaks  of  the  college 
athlete's  "work".      "The  American  athlete  is  'in 


almost  constant  preparation  ...  in  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter."  This  is  recreation.  "There 
are  coaches  [in  the  colleges]  for  almost  every  branch 
of  sport,  and  the  sprinter  is  often  trained  by  one  pro- 
fessional, the  middle  distance  runner  by  another,  the 
distance  runner  by  another,  while  the  field  sports  all 
have  their  coaches."  "The  prizes  offered  at  the 
athletic  meetings  are  well  worth  winning,  expenses  are 
often  paid  to  induce  the  cracks  to  appear  at  games 
other  than  those  of  their  colleges  or  clubs,  and  the 
desire  for  medals  in  the  young  athlete  is  much  greater 
than  it  was  when  American  amateur  athletics  first 
became  popular."  Naively,  with  charming  simplicity, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say  :  "  There  is  a  general  opinion 
that  there  is  something  more  in  sport  than  the  winning 
of  prizes".  What  a  discovery  !  Fancy  anyone  saying- 
there  was  a  general  opinion  in  England  that  pot- 
hunting  was  not  ever)  thing  in  sport  !  Do  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Studd,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Robertson  want  to  foster  this 
sort  of  athletic  spirit  here?  It  is  what  they  are  doing, 
anyway.  If  we  cannot  win  in  this  ridiculous  business 
without  adopting  the  ways  of  professionals,  infinitely 
better  to  lose  as  gentlemen.  The  right  thing  would  have 
been  to  stand  aside  entirely.  International  meetings 
make  neither  for  good  feeling  nor  good  sport.  None 
knows  this  so  well  as  he  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  running  these  mock  Olympias. 


THE  "  LABOUR  "  BUBBLE  PRICKED. 

MR.  KENYON  has  made  good  his  point  that,  in 
certain  parts  of  Northern  England  at  any 
rate,  a  Labour  man  is  only  a  Radical  with  trade 
union  associations  and  not,  as  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald  had  falsely  pretended,  a  being  apart.  There 
is  a  difference  in  environment  and  social  stand- 
ing which  may  perhaps  alter  political  perspective, 
but  that  is  all ;  there  is  no  difference  in  ideas. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  both  shrewd 
electioneerers,  emphasised  the  same  point  in  their 
telegrams,  and  the  telegrams  certainly  did  the  Govern- 
ment no  harm  among  the  miners.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  taken  the  view  that 
the  Labour  party  is  a  separate  entity,  and  this  view 
is,  of  course,  maintained  at  Westminster  by  all  the 
formalities  of  separate  whips  and  so  on.  But  to  argue 
that  whips  make  a  party  is  the  same  as  to  argue  that 
the  election  of  a  Parliament  makes  a  constitutional 
nation,  a  piece  of  childishness  of  which  several  Labour 
members  have  been  guilty.  To  do  them  justice  they 
are  consistent  in  their  blindness.  Also  it  must  be 
granted  that  in  one  or  two  respects  they  have  struck 
out  a  line  of  their  own.  There  are  certain  issues  in 
which  the  Labour  men  may  be  trusted  to  oppose  both 
the  older  parties.  If  it  be  a  question  of  weakening 
the  Navy,  of  cutting  down  the  Civil  List,  of  hampering 
the  Indian  executive,  or  of  advocating  a  milk-and-water 
foreign  policy,  the  representatives  of  Labour  are  sure 
to  have  plenty  to  say.  But  these  are  just  the  questions 
on  which  labour  itself  admittedly  holds  strong  con- 
victions directly  at  variance  with  those  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. This  is  the  first  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  Labour  party.  Its  members  claim  to  be  able  to 
speak  for  labour  because  they  spring  from  it.  But 
whenever  a  question  arises  on  which  it  is  possible  for 
an  external  observer  to  test  the  justice  of  their  claim 
it  is  found  to  be  groundless. 

The  second  reason  for  their  failure  is  that  their 
leaders  are  not  Labour  men  at  all.  Ask  the  man  in 
the  street  to  name  some  of  these  Labour  M.P.s  and 
he  would  probably  start  off  with  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 
None  of  them  is  typical  of  the  working  man.  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  is  a  political  dodo,  a  bourgeois  with  the 
ideas  of  1830;  Mr.  Snowden  is  a  Socialist;  and  Mr. 
Macdonald  a  doctrinaire  Radical.  Such  men  speak  for 
themselves  and  not  for  labour  and  they  know  it  ;  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  they  do  not  trouble  to  modify  their 
more  extravagant  and  non-representative  opinions.  On 
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the  contrary,  they  give  them  every  expression  even 
to  the  neglect  of  their  proper  business.  And  here, 
we  come  to  the  chief  cause  of  the  party's  collapse. 
Its  members  do  not  make  labour  questions  their 
main  interest.  Look  at  their  behaviour  this  session 
alone.  The  greatest  need  lor  urban  labour  is  better 
housing.  There  has  been  before  Parliament  this 
session  a  Unionist  Housing  Hill  lor  which  the  Labour 
party  would  most  certainly  vote,  if  the  Unionists  were 
in  power,  in  order  to  claim  credit  for  passing  it.  The 
party  regarded  this  Bill  as  an  embarrassment  because 
it  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  their  nominal 
principles  without  sacrificing  their  real  object  of  keep- 
ing the  Government  in  office.  They  got  out  of  their 
difficulty  by  abusing  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Burns  turned 
and  kicked  them.  They  deserved  it.  Again,  a  great 
need  for  urban  labour  is  better  main  roads  to  hasten 
communication  anil  enlarge  the  habitable  area  about 
the  towns.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  urban 
artisan  the  institution  of  the  Road  Board  is  the  most 
important  thing  that  has  happened  this  century.  But 
have  the  Labour  parly  criticised  the  Road  Board  and 
insisted  on  its  quickening  its  expenditure?  The  party 
has  not  even  demanded  a  seat  upon  it  and  still  seems 
to  cling  to  the  exploded  notion  that  motor  cars  are 
only  the  rich  man's  concern.  Or  take  finance.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  remission  of  twopence  dulv 
on  Indian  tea  would  be  a  real  boon  to  Labour.  The 
only  member  of  the  party  to  admit  this,  was  Mr.  John 
Ward,  and  he  excused  himself  from  supporting  Lord 
Wolmer's  amendment  by  the  cheap  device  of  doubting 
its  sincerity.  The  others  simply  did  what  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  told  them.  When  great  issues  arc  forward 
like  the  coal  strike  and  the  railway  strike,  the  Labour 
parly  ceases  to  count.  Negotiations  are  really  between 
the  Government  and  the  trade  union  officials,  and  the 
Labour  members  fuss  about  like  so  many  surplus 
clowns  at  a  circus.  Labour  itself  is  beginning  to 
feel  that  when  one  of  its  men  goes  into  Parliament 
a  good  official  has  been  lost  and  nothing  gained.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Labour  M.P.  sets  himself  to  cultivate 
the  very  qualities  which  make  him  different  from  the 
typical  working  man,  his  fluency,  his  crotchety 
opinions,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  working 
man  ceases  to  know  him.  Only  one  section  of  the 
party  still  retains  any  respect,  and  that  is  the  Socialist 
section  ;  and  it  would  probably  be  a  deal  better  off 
in  the  long  run  if  it  called  itself  by  its  proper  name. 
The  rest  are  despised  in  the  House  and  among  the 
electorate,  so  that  Mr.  Smith  had  every  right  to  speak 
of  them  with  contumely.  To  use  such  language  of  a 
real  Labour  part}'  would  be  madness  in  a  democratic 
politician.  As  things  are  it  was  as  well  calculated  as 
well  deserved. 

What  a  contrast  against  the  expectations  of  1906  ! 
"  How  is  our  era  of  Hope  clouded  now  !  "  Politicians 
then  hoped  that  the  inarticulate  masses  had  found 
tongues  at  last  and  the  first  speeches  of  the  new 
Labour  members  filled  the  House.  The  size  and  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  was  proof  of  the  need  of  a  true 
Labour  party.  We  should  like  to  see  a  party  which 
stood  for  the  interests  of  labour  as  consistently  and 
exclusively  as  Mr.  Redmond's  party  has  stood  for 
Home  Rule.  This  party  would  act  as  a  party  on  all 
matters  affecting  labour,  would  bring  every  possible 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Ministry  of  the  day  to  get 
Labour  questions  put  into  the  forefront,  and  on  all 
other  questions  would  leave  its  supporters  free  to 
speak,  vote,  or  abstain  exactly  as  they  chose.  The 
only  time  when  such  a  party  would  be  concerned  to 
kee  p  a  Government  in  office  would  be  when  the  Opposi- 
tion was  fighting  a  serious  Labour  Bill.  But  such  a 
contingency  would  never  occur.  Oppositions  are  com- 
posed of  practical  men,  and  in  these  days  it  is  futile  to 
dream  of  constitutional  resistance  to  a  measure 
demanded  by  organised  labour.  That  is  the  penalty 
for  a  democratic  suffrage.  A  party  of  this  sort  would 
introduce  an  incalculable  element  into  our  politics  but 
would  soon  be  recognised  as  a  valuable  force.  For  the 
fact  is  that  though  labour  is  organised  economically, 
it    is   not   organised   politically,   and   in   spite   of  its 


weight  ol  numbers  is  far  less  effective  at  the  ballot- 
box  than  the  lower  middle-class  vote  w  hich  has  brought 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  power.  Though  social  legisla- 
tion is  so  much  talked  of,  it  is  all  guesswork.  Wit- 
ness, lor  example,  the  surprising  reception  given  to  the 
Insurance  Act.  The  truth  is  that  labour  has  not  yet 
begun  to  think  clearly  about  its  own  political  interests 
and  not  the  least  benefit  of  a  real  Labour  party  would 
be  its  influence  on  the  electorate.  It  would' compel 
the  Labour  vote  to  make  up  its  mind. 

There  are  parties  representing  at  h  ast  some  section 
of  the  Labour  vote  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
but  apart  from  the  avowed  Socialists  there  is  no  such 
party  in  England.  The  way  in  which  the  Labour 
movement  ran  off  the  rails  when  it  got  its  chance  in 
1906  show  s  thai  labour  itself  has  no  desire  for  such  re- 
presentation. This  is  a  remarkable  fact.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  labour  is  politically  immature,  that 
i'.  has  the  vote  but  does  not  know  how  to  use  it. 
Everybody  who  has  ever  spoken  on  an  election  plat- 
form knows  that  there  are  some  questions  on  which 
labour  has  a  very  definite  mind  of  its  own,  and  have 
probably  fell  rather  surprised  that  there  were  not  more 
of  them.  The  truth  lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  the 
best  la  hour  men  are  avowed  members  of  one  or  other 
of  the  great  parties.  There  is,  for  example,  a  real 
Tory  working  class  in  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  just 
as  there  is  a  real  Radical  working  class  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland.  So  far  from  emphasising  their  class  con- 
sciousness the  pick  of  our  working  men  are  at  pains 
to  suppress  it  and  prefer  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
parties  proclaiming  themselves  national.  Nothing  is 
better  illustrative  of  the  essential  unity  and  compact- 
ness of  our  people  than  this  fact.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  an  intellectual  in  England  who  goes  to  the  people, 
studies  them,  and  honestly  endeavours  to  formulate 
their  aspirations  toils  in  vain,  whereas  in  France  he 
may  become  a  leader  of  a  party  whose  influence  is 
far  greater  than  its  voting  strength  would  support. 
No  doubt  in  moments  of  crisis  it  is  a  blessing  to  the 
nation  that  one  party  should  be  able  to  claim  to 
represent  it  all.  But  in  the  humdrum  business  of 
Parliamentary  work  there  is  a  lack  of  completeness 
due  to  this  absence  of  a  specific  labour  vote.  Clearly 
labour  does  not  want  a  party,  and  for  that  reason 
has  not  got  it ;  so  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But 
what  an  interesting  study  such  a  party  would  make  ! 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S   MEXICAN  DILEMMA. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  is  not  happy  in  his  method 
of  dealing  with  Mexican  affairs,  and  now  his  last 
chance  of  coming  to  a  colourable  compromise  with  the 
Huerta  regime  has  been  swept  away.  We  never 
believed  that  the  Mexican  Dictator  would  publicly 
acknowledge  his  position  to  be  illegal  and  abandon  it 
to  please  the  United  States.  Even  if  President  Huerta 
had  consented  to  resign  and  accept  a  new  election,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  re-elected,  and  then  Presi- 
dent Wilson  could  not  have  declined  to  recognise  him. 
But  this  would  not  have  saved  Mr.  Wilson  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  has  landed  himself.  If  the 
refusal  to  recognise  Huerta  was  due  to  outraged 
morality,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  is  bettered  by  his 
re-election.  If  Huerta  is  distasteful  because  he  owes 
his  position  to  force,  he  is  not  really  any  the  better 
because  he  has  been  put  back  by  the  nominal  popular 
vote.  President  Wilson  has  landed  himself  in  an 
impasse  for  which  he  alone  is  responsible.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  is  amenable  to  the 
sinister  influences  that  would  be  only  too  ready  to  pull 
the  wires  in  this  matter,  but  he  is  rapidly  blundering 
into  a  state  of  affairs  from  which  he  can  hardly  escape 
in  the  end  save  by  sacrificing  American  prestige  in 
Mexico  or  adopting  the  "  forward  "  policy  of  the  finan- 
cial ring  who  desire  to  intervene  in  Mexico  from  the 
basest  motives. 

It  is,  of  course,  nonsense  to  talk  of  an  "  ultimatum  " 
from  the  Mexican  Government,  but  it  is  evident  that, 
though  Mr.  Lind's  negotiations  proceed  with  the  usual 
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forms  of  courtesy,  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  going  to  receive 
any  encouragement  from  Mexico,  and  he  will  have 
either  to  endorse  the  Huerta  system  or  intervene.  If 
he  adopts  the  first  course  he  will  have  drawn  down 
upon  himself  an_  unnecessary  humiliation;  if  the  second, 
he  will  have  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Jingo 
element  in  the  United  States,  a  really  worse  humilia- 
tion, for  it  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  all  the 
principles  on  which  he  won  office  and  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  such  as  he  denounced  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Why  President  Wilson  should  have  embarked 
upon  a  course  of  action  so  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  alike  it  is  hard  to 
understand ;  probably  it  is  due  to  a  pedantic  view 
of  what  "  righteousness  "  demanded.  The  recogni- 
tion of  Huerta  would  really  mean  the  recognition  of  a 
Diaz  regime  which  has  acquired  its  position  by  force. 
But  then  Madero  ejected  Porfirio  Diaz  by  force,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  or  maintain  any  authority 
in  Mexico  at  the  present  time  by  any  means  but  force, 
and  the  President's  theories  cannot  blind  him  to  facts 
so  remorselessly  as  to  make  him  unaware  of  this. 
Had  he  accepted  Huerta  as  President,  the  United 
States  might  well  have  hoped  to  exercise  legitimate 
influence  in  Mexican  affairs.  But  he  cannot  be 
unaware  that  the  Mexicans  regard  their  powerful 
neighbours  with  a  not  unmerited  suspicion,  and  the 
attitude  he  has  thought  fit  to  assume  has  placed  him  on 
the  "  slippery  slope  "  which  leads  to  war.  This  would 
be  the  very  last  thing  he  could  wish.  It  would  unite 
all  parties  in  Mexico  against  the  foreigner,  and  the 
struggle  would  last  for  years,  taxing  to  the  utmost  even 
the  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  deplorable  result  as  this  might  in  certain 
circumstances  be  necessary,  though,  even  then,  it 
could  be  only  a  desperate  expedient,  but  undertaken 
for  such  causes  as  would  bring  it  about  now,  it  would 
be  merely  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  very  financial 
interests  that  the  President  set  out  to  destroy,  truly 
an  instructive  instance  of  the  irony  of  politics.  A 
policy  entered  upon  only  on  the  highest  ethical  grounds 
is  to  make  its  creator  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  corrupt  and  corrupting  forces  in  American 
politics.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
will  pause  before  he  embarks  upon  such  a  course. 

The  most  encouraging  element  in  the  situation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  negotiations  proceed 
without  either  side  receding  an  inch,  the  Federal 
troops  continue  their  victorious  career  in  Mexico 
itself.  In  a  short  time  President  Huerta  may  have 
established  his  authority  so  strongly  that  it  will  be 
hopeless  to  try  to  upset  it,  and  a  formula  may  be 
arrived  at  that  will  enable  President  Wilson  to  recede 
gracefully  from  a  position  he  ought  never  to  have 
taken  up. 

It  is  significant  of  the  straits  to  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  reduced  itself  by  its  blunders 
that  Washington  political  circles  are  expressing  the 
hope  that  "  our  British  cousins  will  help  Uncle  Sam 
in  his  dilemma  ".  This  sudden  outburst  of  affectionate 
feeling  is  touching  enough  whatever  the  cause  may 
be.  We  are  not  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
reasonable  settlement,  and  we  hope  our  own  represen- 
tative and  those  of  other  friendly  Powers  may  do  their 
best  to  induce  the  United  States  to  accept  the  accom- 
plished fact.  Foreigners  of  all  nations  will  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  disastrous  results  of  hostilities  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  view  taken  by 
foreign  residents  is  shown  by  the  message  in  Thurs- 
day's papers  that  the  British  in  Mexico  are  taking  the 
lead  in  promoting  a  petition  to  the  Powers  of  Europe 
imploring  them  to  use  their  influence  to  bring  about  a 
unanimous  recognition  of  the  Huerta  regime. 

So  if  President  Wilson  resolves  to  pursue  the  course 
he  has  embarked  upon  to  the  bitter  end,  he  will  defy 
all  the  best  foreign  opinion  and  deliberately  wreck  for 
a  long  time  all  law  and  order  in  Mexico  itself.  He 
surely  cannot  be  so  hopelessly  doctrinaire  as  to  hold 
that  Mexico  has  yet  arrived  at  a  stage  of  development 
when  outsiders  have  a  right  to  demand  that  all  the 
formalities  of  constitutional   government   should  be 


observed  there.  Mexico  is  not  yet  ripe  even  for  the 
very  imperfect  methods  of  ascertaining  the  popular 
will  that  prevail  in  Dr.  Wilson's  own  land.  A  hand  that 
will  not  hesitate  to  shoot  is  the  only  hand  that  can  hold 
the  reins  in  Mexico.  If  this  was  not  clear  before  it 
has  been  made  so  by  recent  events,  and  every  day  seems 
to  show  that  in  Huerta  the  kind  of  President  that  was 
wanted  has  been  found.  Surely  it  requires  something 
more  than  theoretical  views  as  to  popular  election  to 
plunge  Mexico  into  anarchy  again  in  order  to  satisfy 
them.  ■ 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  President 
Wilson  is,  of  course  unconsciously,  playing  the  game 
of  those  in  the  United  States  who  want  to  control 
Mexican  politics  in  order  to  fill  their  own  pockets. 
Madero  was  their  nominee,  and  he  was  overthrown 
and  murdered  by  the  Diaz  party.  This  party  is,  it  is 
true,  represented  by  Huerta,  but  to  represent  the 
recognition  of  Huerta  as  a  condonation  of  Madero's 
murder  is  pure  nonsense.  To  expect  a  Mexican  revolu- 
tion, or  any  revolution,  to  be  carried  through  without 
murder  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  a  Presidential  election 
in  the  United  States  to  be  accomplished  without  corrup- 
tion. Unctuous  rectitude  is  in  this  case  only  playing 
the  game  of  financial  villainy,  and,  oddly  enough,  the 
very  villainy  President  Wilson  pledged  himself  to  un- 
mask. If  he  wishes  to  plunge  his  own  country  into 
a  war  that  would  last  for  years,  drive  Mexico  itself 
back  into  anarchy,  and  play  the  game  of  his  own 
political  enemies,  then  he  will  continue  his  present 
policy  and  try  to  break  down  the  Huerta  regime.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  alternative  of  accepting  a  trifling 
reverse  in  policy,  and  recognising  facts.  He  will  have 
to  adopt  one  policy  or  the  other.  Neither  may  be 
pleasant,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  recom- 
mended by  humanity  and  common  sense. 


NEW  WINDOWS  FOR  OLD. 

"  \\J  E  see  the  governing  body  ;  but  where  is  the 
V  *  governing  mind?  "  So  asked  Dodgson  con- 
cerning the  Christ  Church  authorities,  and  so  asks  Mr. 
Arthur  Benson  in  effect  concerning  the  Warden  and 
Fellows  of  Winchester.  They,  or  their  predecessors, 
made  avowedly  a  most  ghastly  and  terrible  mistake 
forty  years  ago,  when  they  turned  out  of  their  chapel 
a  large  quantity  of  Grinling  Gibbons  woodwork  to  make 
room  for  some  poor  "  Gothic  "  stuff  by  Butterfield. 
We  have  often  in  former  days  examined  the1  ejected 
work,  all  broken  down  by  axes  and  hammers.  It  was 
carried  off  for  £50 — its  price  as  firewood — by  an  in- 
telligent Wiltshire  soldier-squire — brother  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Worcester — and  remained  for  years  in  a  barn, 
having  proved  too  big  for  his  manor-house.  Since  then 
it  has  changed  hands  for  fabulous  sums.  What  the 
Winchester  Governing  Body  now  propose  to  do  is  to 
supersede  a  series  of  182 1  windows  by  copies  of  the 
fifteenth-century  glass  which  was  once  in  their  beautiful 
chapel,  and  of  which  some  pieces  are  extant.  Mr. 
Benson  protests.  Mr.  Olaf  Caroe,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  first 
light  of  the  new  series,  talks  about  the  "  horrible  crea- 
tions of  1821  ",  and  says  that  these  "atrocities"  have 
caused  offence  to  almost  every  Wykehamist  whom  he 
has  met. 

And  no  doubt  before  1821  the  ancient  glazing  caused 
offence  to  almost  every  Wykehamist,  who  probably 
pronounced  it  ill-drawn  and  barbarous,  if  not  popish. 
Not  to  all,  however,  it  may  be.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  an  "almost",  when  you  are  dealing  with  popular 
taste  in  art.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  case 
of  the  Winchester  windows  is  not  on  all-fours  with 
that  of  the  panelling.  Grinling  Gibbons  woodwork 
might  be  out  of  fashion  at  some  period,  but  it  could 
never  be  regarded  as  anything  but  noble  craftsman- 
ship. If  the  College  authorities  had  consulted  any 
connoisseur,  or  even  any  dealer,  or  any  builder  or 
joiner  of  that  time,  they  would  have  been  told  that  they 
were  getting  rid  of  good  though  perhaps  unsaleable 
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work.    That  judgment  is  absolute.    Bui  it  is  differenl 

with  the  glass-painting  of  George  lY.'s  reign.  It  was 
the  very  end,  in  uttcrest  decadence,  of  the  old  tradition. 
No  one  will  question  that  a  series  of  windows  at  Win- 
chester by,  let  us  say,  to  avoid  delicate  questions  about 
living  artists,  the  late  Mr.  Kempe — windows,  for 
example,  like  the  exquisite  Gothic  ones  at  Cambridge 
in  Selwyn  College  chapel,  or  the  fine  Renaissance  series 
at  Pembroke,  Oxford — would  be  far  more  beautiful, 
devotional  and  edifying  than  the  182  r  windows.  Still, 
these  belong  to  the  age  of  living  art,  even  though 
il  were  at  its  last  kick,  and  modern  glass  is  only 
imitative.  Nor  had  the  art  of  ninety  years  ago  entirely 
lost  the  decorative  instinct.  These  worthies  with 
scarlet  beards  and  purple  hair  and  brilliant  garments 
somehow  or  other  do  not  jar  upon  the  artistic  percep- 
tion the  moment  one  enters  the  building.  Whereas  the 
vast  majority  of  Victorian  w  indow  s,  correctly  designed 
and  painted  as  they  are  on  approved  mediawal  prin- 
ciples, give  a  general  sense  of  displeasure  to  the 
sensitive  eye  before  it  has  even  scrutinised  them.  Put 
them  side  by  side  with  the  ancient  glass  which  they 
copy,  and  the  difference  is  at  once  apparent — something 
in  the  style  of  the  drawing,  and  something  in  the 
painting  of  the  colouring.  All  subordinate  art  should 
be  primarily  decoration,  and  we  are  still  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revival  of  the  decorative  sense.  How 
is  it,  for  example,  that  we  tolerate  modern  military 
uniform,  or  the  hideous  bunting  with  which  we  make 
festival  ? 

Besides,  the  182 1  windows  are  there.    They  repre- 
sent the  genuine  spirit  of  their  time.     So,  it  may  be 
retorted,  is  the  glass  of  the  "  restoration  "  era  there, 
and  the  shiny  brass  and  photographic  sculpture  and 
eucaustic  tiles  and  pitch-pine  pews  are  there,  repre- 
senting the  genuine  spirit  of  the  'sixties  and  'seventies. 
And,    what    is   more,    it    was   a    religious   spirit,  an 
aesthetic  spirit,  a   real  movement  of  the  human  mind 
revolting  from  classicism  and  hankering  wistfully  after 
ages  of  faith  and  poetry.     Yes,  those  dreadful  church 
interiors  were  inspired  by  the  leaching  of  prophets  and 
great  men,  by  learned  works  on  architecture  and  Italy 
and  the  rest.    The  revivers  of  "  Gothic  "  were  vision- 
aries and  saints,  the  architects  of  the  time  were  able 
and  devout,   the  public  was  munificent  and  zealous. 
And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  work  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  to  undo  the  work  of  the  nineteenth.  Mr.  Benson 
professes    himself    conservative  of  everything  which 
exists.    If  Mr.  Caroe's  glass  is  put  in  at  Winchester, 
he  will  protest  against  its  removal,  when  the  wheel 
of  taste  takes  another  turn.    Well,  we  would  have 
one   or   two    mid-Victorian   churches    preserved  for 
museum  purposes,  but  we  confess  we  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  the  perpetuation  of  ten  thousand  of  them. 
And  yet  we  hold  with  Mr.  Benson  that  the  poor  glass 
at  Winchester  is  in  lawful  possession.    We  think,  for 
one  thing,  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
living  artists  who  can  paint  glass  pleasingly,  and  if 
Winchester  College  makes  another  mistake,  it  is  irre- 
parable.   We  feel  also  that  somehow  any  artistic  pro- 
duct of  the  world's  creative  era,  even  in  its  lowest 
decay,  is  better  than  any  product  of  a  self-conscious 
and    merely  imitative  time.      After  all,  the  age  of 
Waterloo  had  in  many  ways  a  charming  aesthetic  sense. 
It  built  Regent  Street,  it  painted  miniatures,  it  bound 
books,  it  dressed  its  women  prettily.    Every  one  is 
collecting  its  "  articles  of  bigotry  and  virtue  ".  We 
all  prefer  a  chintz  of  the  time  splashed  with  cabbage 
roses  to  the  most  arty  and  crafty  covering  of  to-day. 
No,  the  windows  at  Winchester  are  not,  perhaps,  so 
bad. 

It  may  be  said  that  every  previous  age  has  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  the  work  of  its  predecessor.  See, 
for  instance,  how  Wykeham  perpend icularised  the 
massive  Norman  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  The  Tudor 
and  Stuart  period  filled  Gothic  edifices  with  delightful 
Renaissance  furniture,  or  converted  mediawal  manor- 
houses  into  the  haunts  of  ancient  peace  which  we 
love  to  inhabit,  or  at  least  to  view  and  sketch.  Under 
Anne  and  the  Georges  crumbling,   poetic  piles  made 


way  for  severe  and  stately  brick  mansions,  with  their 
refined  decoration  and  noble  interiors.  Why  is  our 
age  alone  to  be  forbidden  to  do  likewise:-'  For  two 
reasons.  First,  we  have,  what  our  ancestors  lacked, 
the  historic,  retrospective  sense  of  reverence  for  the 
past.  Secondly,  our  very  self-consciousness  enables 
us  to  take  a  comprehensive,  comparative  view  of 
things;  and,  whatever  people  may  have  thought  fifty 
years  ago,  we  are  now  frankly  aware  that  we  can 
put  nothing  in  the  place  of  the  older  work  which  will 
be  a  quarter  as  good.  Even  now,  when  excellent 
architecture  and  craftsmanship  are  reviving,  we  feel 
thai  it  is  compilation,  not  creation,  and  that  when  most 
original  it  is  at  least  natural  and  pleasing.  Why 
should  it  take  the  whole  College  of  Architects  to  re- 
produce expensively  a  thatched  cottage,  which  was 
originally  run  up  by  the  village  carpenter  and  mud- 
man  lor  ten  or  twenty  pounds?  Who  has  ever  seen 
an  artistic  modem  tombstone?  But,  down  to  1840  or 
so,  every  local  mason  turned  out  pretty,  unpretenti- 
ous, and  cheap  headstones,  of  local  material,  by  the 
hundred. 

The  ethics  of  restoration,  in  fact,  involve  two  ques- 
tions, which  are  commonly  confused.  The  crime  of 
the  Victorians  was  not  merely  that  they  restored,  but 
that  they  restored  so  badly.  They  used  cheap 
materials  into  which  they  put  vulgar  workmanship, 
or  they  ruthlessly  destroyed.  We  know  better  now, 
and  have  caught  the  trick,  more  or  less,  so  that  the 
question  really  now  arises  whether  restoration  in  itself 
is  justifiable.  The  anti-restorationists  have  had  their 
way  on  the  exquisite  Laudian  garden-front  of  S. 
John's,  Oxford,  and  the  result  is  most  unhappy.  The 
once  lovely  building  looks  like  a  beauty  who  has  lost 
her  complexion  through  small-pox.  We  believe  it  has 
been  sprayed  with  some  detestable  chemical.  But  the 
principle,  no  doubt,  is  right,  that  the  old  should  not 
be  falsified.  Will  the  antiquaries  of  the  future  regard 
the  new  Law  Courts,  or  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  or 
S.  Mary  Abbotts  Church,  with  like  reverential 
delicacy?  We  have  lived  to  see  the  term  Early- 
Victorian,  once  so  contemptible,  connote  what  is 
simple,  quaint,  wholesome,  and  good.  Will  any 
glamour  ever  gather  round  the  expression  Mid- 
Victorian?  It  seems  incredible.  Yet  that  was  the 
artistic  "  floruit  "  of  Ruskin  and  Morris  and  Burne- 
Jones,  fortisque  Gyae  fortisque  Cleanthi.  Imagine, 
by  the  by,  the  Blessed  Damozel  among  the  182 1 
windows  at  Winchester? 


THE  CITY. 

THE  condition  of  markets  is  not  quite  so  satis- 
factory as  it  was  a  week  ago.  Instead  of 
showing  further  expansion  business  has  diminished, 
and  in  the  absence  of  demand  stocks  have  become 
reactionary.  The  public  is  apparently  away  on  holi- 
day, having  completed  bargain  purchases  in  the 
markets  for  the  present,  and  is  now  spending  money 
in  a  more  enjoyable,  though  perhaps  less  remunera- 
tive manner.  (Doubt  is  thrown  on  the  latter  conjecture 
by  dealers  who  have  finished  their  holidays  and  find 
business  unprofitable.) 

From  the  Stock  Exchange  point  of  view  the  Balkan 
situation  has  fluctuated  day  by  day  and  has  provided 
excuse  for  the  lifting  or  lowering  of  prices.  Similarly 
the  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
have  varied  every  twenty-four  hours  according  to  news- 
paper reports.  Consequently  there  would  appear  to 
have  been  opportunity  for  acute  professionals  to  snatch 
quick  profits  on  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  amount  of  public  interest  in  the 
market  was  too  small  to  permit  any  rash  commit- 
ments. 

The  Home  Railway  market  has  been  depressed  by 
a  revival  of  labour  unrest.  The  threats  arc  not  treated 
very  seriouslv  ;  but  they  sufficed  to  restrain  public 
demand  ;  to  render  good  traffic  returns  impotent  as  a 
market  influence ;  and  they  allowed  the  dealers  in 
the  market  an  opportunity  of  lowering  quotations  with 
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the  view  of  buying  back  stock  recently  sold  to  the 
public  at  higher  prices.  The  Home  Railway  depart- 
ment seldom  has  a  fair  run  nowadays,  partly  because 
labour  is  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  market  and 
more  particularly  because  the  principal  dealers  become 
nervous  if  their  books  show  a  few  points  loss  on  the 
short  side. 

Canadian  Pacifies  stood  up  fairly  well  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week  against  reports  of  serious  crop 
damage  by  cyclone.  The  stock  recovered  a  com- 
paratively small  loss  when  the  rumours  were  denied, 
but  it  has  not  responded  freely  to  the  latest  news  of 
highly  satisfactory  harvest  indications.  Grand  Trunks 
are  receiving  very  little  attention  at  present.  In  Wall 
Street  the  "  crop-killer"  has  been  able  to  resume  his 
occupation.  A  small  bull  account  has  been  formed  in 
the  last  few  weeks  which  renders  the  market  vulner- 
able to  brief  bear  attacks.  So  long  as  the  public 
remained  aloof  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  systematic 
short  sales,  but  with  a  small  public  holding  on  to 
shares  for  a  rise  and  liable  to  increasing  nervousness 
at  every  dollar  decline  the  professionals  have  sufficient 
latitude  to  play  the  old  speculative  game — with  the 
aid  of  the  "crop-killer".  Wall  Street  appears  to  be 
quite  disinterested  in  the  Mexican  situation,  although 
it  may  be  remembered  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  two 
of  Amrica's  biggest  banking  houses — Morgans  and 
Kuhn,  Loeb — participated  in  a  ^6,000,000  loan  to 
the  Government,  which  President  Wilson  refuses  to 
recognise. 

Mexican  Railway  securities  in  which  English  capital 
is  interested  have  naturally  been  depressed  by  a 
variety  of  rumours.  The  Vera  Cruz  Company, 
however,  continues  to  make  satisfactory  earnings ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  Mexico  North-Western 
position  is  such  that  further  financing  will  soon  become 
necessary.  Private  arrangements,  it  is  said,  are 
already  being  made  to  provide  fresh  money  without 
appeal  to  the  public  or  the  bondholders.  The  recent 
advance  in  San  Paulos  may  be  attributed  to  the  satis- 
factory position  of  the  company  and  also  to  the 
expectation  of  an  issue  of  new  capital,  for  construc- 
tion of  a  branch  line,  on  terms  which  will  provide  a 
bonus  to  stockholders.  Arauco  shares  have  risen 
sharply  on  rumour,  which  seems  to  have  good 
foundation,  of  an  interim  dividend.  Great  Southern 
of  Spain  shares  are  being  talked  higher,  and  Argentine 
Transandine  issues  are  receiving  attention  in  view  of 
dividend  prospects.  The  Foreign  Railway  Department 
has  particular  attractions  because  it  was  most  unduly 
depressed  during  the  recent  slump. 

Marconi  shares  have  once  more  become  a  market 
feature  owing  to  the  confident  tone  of  the  annual 
report  which  gave  rise  to  many  rumours  of  prospective 
profits  not  only  for  the  parent,  but  for  the  subsidiary 
companies,  of  which,  by  the  way,  some  new  flotations 
arc  expected.  No  doubt  there  is  a  big  future  for 
"wireless"  ;  but,  for  the  present,  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  a  large  portion  of  the  parent 
company's  profits  are  derived  from  share  dealings 
which  will  not  be  repeated.  It  would  be  puerile  to 
throw  cold  water  on  Mr.  Marconi's  successes  or  Mr. 
Godfrey  Isaac's  clever  finance,  but  it  would  be  equally 
childish  to  follow  all  the  Marconi  "  tips  "  that  are 
now  running  round  the  City. 

The  Rubber  market  has  experienced  some  violent 
fluctuations  during  the  week.  There  is  still  sufficient 
nervousness  in  the  markets  to  give  encouragement 
to  bear  tactics,  but  the  opinion  that  higher  prices  will 
be  seen  in  the  autumn  is  confidently  held  in  several 
well-informed  quarters. 


THE    MOABITE'S  HOLIDAY. 
By  Filson  Young. 

f"  SUPPOSE  that  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people 
there  is  no  idea  so  closely  associated  with  the 
month  of  August  as  the  idea  of  change.    The  month 
divides  the  year  into  two  halves ;  it  is  the  end  of  the 


half  in  which  we  look  forward,  the  point  in  which 
outdoor  life  with  us  reaches  its  climax,  and  it  is  the 
beginning  of  that  other  and  darker  half,  when  we 
regretfully  turn  our  backs  upon  sun  and  flowers  and 
begin  to  go  down  into  the  valley  of  the  year,  with 
mists  and  fog  and  winter  night  at  the  end  of  it.  In 
this  respect  the  month  does  itself  imply  change,  the 
most  complete  change,  so  far  as  our  habits  of  life  are 
concerned,  of  the  whole  year. 

But  when  people  talk  of  "  going  away  lor  a 
change"  they  generally  talk  of  something  which 
does  not  really  exist.  If  one  takes  a  little  trouble  at 
this  time  of  year  to  observe  the  holiday  habits  of 
people,  or  goes  to  any  of  the  principal  places  which 
holiday-makers  frequent,  one  cannot  help  seeing  how 
genuine  and  deep-seated  is  the  average  man's  fear  of 
change.  The  ordinary  middle-class  summer  holiday  is 
a  thing  of  routine,  convention,  and  habit.  It  is  true 
that  the  governing  idea  with  the  majority  who  live  in 
inland  towns  is  to  go  to  the  sea  and  procure  a  change 
of  air,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  change  actually 
achieved.  People  who  frequent  watering-places  on  the 
coast  have  really  very  little  to  do  with  the  sea.  It  is 
there  as  a  kind  of  background  to  existence;  but  it  is 
a  property  sea,  a  thing  to  be  waded  or  swum  into  for 
a  few  yards,  whose  blank  horizon  is  agreeably  suitable 
to  a  point  of  view  which  has  vacancy  for  its  back- 
ground. For  the  rest,  what  does  the  average  man 
seek  in  his  so-called  change?  He  comes  from  a 
crowded  town ;  he  betakes  himself  to  a  place  where 
there  are  crowds.  The  "  season  "  of  Little  Puddleton 
is  not  considered  a  success  unless  its  strip  of  beach  or 
promenade  is  actually  thronged  with  visitors.  More 
than  this,  the  average  holiday-maker  of  this  class, 
fearful  of  anything  unfamiliar  or  new,  likes  to  go 
to  the  same  place  every  year,  and  to  be  able,  in  the 
crowd  with  which  he  mingles,  to  recognise  many 
habitues  like  himself — in  short,  to  meet  the  same 
people  year  after  year.  He  likes  the  same  food  that 
he  gets  in  London,  he  reads  the  same  newspapers,  his 
amusements  are  the  same — picture-palaces,  concerts, 
music-halls,  variety  entertainments.  He  eats  a  little 
more,  drinks  a  little  more,  smokes  a  little  more,  sleeps 
a  little  more,  and  thinks,  if  possible,  a  little  less  ;  that 
is  the  extent  of  his  change.  If  you  pay  a  visit  at  this 
time  to  such  places  as  Brighton  or  Southend,  you  will 
see  all  this  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  thousands  of 
Londoners  of  two  distinct  classes.  Brighton's  name 
of  "  London-by-the-Sea  "  is  explanatory  of  its 
popularity  with  the  well-to-do  Londoner ;  his  whole 
atmosphere  is  imported  there  to  a  world  which  is  as 
familiar  to  him  as  Piccadilly.  To  another  class  South- 
end means  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is  crowded, 
and  it  is  familiar;  and  therefore  they  seek  it  when  they 
go  for  a  change. 

The  more  one  considers  the  habit  of  holiday-making 
the  more  does  one  realise  how  little  use  is  made  of 
real  change  as  a  restorative  and  recreating  influence. 
People  whose  whole  lives  are  a  holiday — or  might  be 
if  they  knew  how  to  take  one — hardly  ever  get  any 
real  change.  The  same  little  world  moves  from 
London  to  Carlsbad,  or  Vichy,  or  Aix,  or  some  other 
foreign  watering-place,  where  its  settled  habits  are 
provided  for ;  and  from  there  to  Scotland,  and  from 
Scotland  onwards  to  pay  various  visits.  The  same 
people  are  encountered  in  the  same  houses,  living  the 
same  kind  of  life,  surrounded  by  the  same  circum- 
stances. Then  people,  servants,  motor-cars,  photo- 
graphs, and  table  toys  are  all  carted  wholesale  to 
the  south  of  France ;  and  from  there  return  to  the 
country,  or  to  London,  or  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  the  two — always  the  same  kind  of  food, 
the  same  servants,  the  same  books  and  newspapers 
to  read,  the  same  people  to  talk  to.  All  this  may 
sound  very  material,  and  it  may  be  said  that  these  are 
but  the  mere  clothing  and  externals  of  ourselves,  and 
that  it  is  no  more  absurd  to  carry  them  with  us  than 
it  is  to  take  with  us  the  kind  of  clothing  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  But  if  you  consider  how  large  a 
part  of  any  life  such  things  must  mean — and  they 
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;ilmosl  entirely  fill  and  occupy  some  lives — you  will 
see  how  desirable  it  is  to  import  some  little  change 
and  variety  into  them.  When  I  see  people  with  large 
yachts  which  are,  except  lor  a  fortnight  in  the  year, 
chielly  at  anchor  in  the  Solent ;  with  motor-cars  whose 
chiel  mileage  is  covered  in  carrying  the  chauffcur 
between  a  house  in  London  and  a  house  in  the 
country;  with  freedom  to  do  as  they  like,  which  seems 
to  be  employed  almost  entirely  in  doing  things  which 
they  protest  are  a  boredom,  1  think,  perhaps  quite 
wrongly,  what  wonderful  uses  I  could  make  of  such 
machinery.  My  yacht  should  not  lake  me  to  Cowes 
or  to  Deauville,  but  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Adriatic,  to 
wander  amid  the  isles  of  Greece,  or  the  Sounds  of 
Scandinavia  ;  my  motor-cars  would  carry  me,  not  on 
any  routine  path  of  habit,  but  along  the  broad  roads 
of  Europe,  not  on  any  fixed  plan,  but  as  the  fancy 
took  me  ;  and  my  freedom  should  be  used  in  wander- 
ing, and  seeing,  and  comprehending,  and  always  con- 
sciously choosing.  There  arc  people  who  have  both 
the  means  and  the  sense  to  live  like  this,  but  the  world 
that  is  written  about  in  newspapers  sees  or  knows 
little  of  them. 

The  truth  is  that  deep  in  the  heart  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  lies  a  great  dislike,  a  positive  fear  of  change- 
Change  implies  trouble  to  the  mind  and  fatigue  and 
possible  discomfort  to  the  body.  Discomfort — is  it 
not  the  bogey  that  is  waiting  for  us  all  as  middle-age 
approaches,  which  at  heart  we  really  fear  far  more 
than  real  dangers  and  real  distresses?  How  many 
things  do  we  cease  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  because 
they  are  uncomfortable?  How  many  of  the  limited 
experiences  we  do  achieve  are  only  acceptable  on  the 
condition  that  they  are  made  quite  comfortable  and  easy 
for  us?  It  is  less  trouble  and  more  comfortable  to  sit 
in  an  armchair  with  a  book  than  to  take  a  walk  through 
East  End  streets  on  a  stormy  night;  no  trouble  at  all 
is  required  to  extract  a  certain  amount  of  interest  from 
the  one;  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  fatigue  is  required 
to  discover  the  larger  interest  that  may  lie  in  the  other. 
Strange  sights,  strange  food,  strange  wines,  strange 
music,  strange  points  of  view  are  not  really  acceptable 
to  the  ordinary  person  in  whom  curiosity  is  dead.  Not 
only  are  they  unacceptable,  but  they  have  no  chance  of 
being  acceptable ;  the  fact  that  they  are  strange  is 
enough  to  shut  them  away  from  his  experience.  And 
it  is  so  with  the  whole  of  life,  although,  since  the  dimen- 
sion of  time  is  fixed  for  us,  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  expand  our  lives  is  by  filling  them  with  change 
and  variety  of  experience. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  so  many  people  make  failures 
of  their  lives,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  change 
their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth 
grass  ".  And  the  ordinary  holiday-maker,  in  his  total 
lack  of  enterprise  in  this  matter,  and  in  his  apparent 
fear  of  change  and  its  results,  seems  to  be  very  much 
in  the  case  of  Moab,  according  to  Jeremiah,  that  gloomy 
prophet  :  "  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth,  and 
he  hath  settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath  not  been  emptied 
from  vessel  to  vessel,  neither  hath  he  gone  into  cap- 
tivity ;  therefore  his  taste  hath  remained  in  him,  and 
his  scent  is  not  changed". 


MORE  POPULAR  MUSIC. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

OUPERIOR  person  though  I  am,  the  music-halls 
*J  are  not  too  high  above  me.  Years  ago  it  was 
my  habit  to  visit  these  great  institutions  and  advise 
the  managers  to  put  on  operettas  with  good  light  music. 
The  music-  hall  managers  scorned  me ;  editors  applied 
opprobrious  terms  to  me ;  and,  in  a  word  or  two,  I  was 
oppressed,  discomfited,  put  to  rout,  and  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  safe  domain  of  the  criticism  of  classical 
music.  A  change  took  place  ;  the  music-halls  took  up 
"  sketches  ",  and  there  were  law-suits,  prosecutions  and 
things  ;  then  followed  conferences,  arrangements  were 
arrived  at,  and  in  the  end  legal  wiseacres  decided  that 
a  sketch  might  be  given   without   fear  of  a  hundred 


pounds  fine.  Now,  this  was  all  rather  queer  to  me.  I 
had  gone  to  music-halls  in  bygone  years  (as  just 
said),  had  seen  ballets  with  songs,  had  looked  on  in 
some  amazement  at  inane  entertainments  ;  and  had COmc 
to  the  conclusion  thai  never  would  anything  really 
interesting  or  artistic  he  given  on  the  music-hall  stage. 
I  Then  the  change  occurred  :  little  plays  were  mounted 
and  allowed  to  be  performed.  Hut  I  watched  in  vain 
for  the  operettas  I  had  advocated.  Mallets  were  given, 
playlets  were  given — but  never  an  operetta.  Abbre- 
viated forms  of  musical  comedy  were  "presented"; 
goodness  only  knows  what  has  not  been  presented  ;  but 
operetta  not  at  all. 

This  prelude  has  a  purpose.  The  musical  directors  of 
at  least  two  big  London  music-halls  arc  serious  musi- 
cians. Mr.  Herman  Finck  at  the  Palace  Theatre  and 
Mr.  George  Myng  at  the  Alhambra  are  both  conductors 
who,  if  they  had  their  own  way,  would  be  performing 
Wagner's  "  Parsifal  "  and  Richard  Strauss'  "  Elek- 
tra  ".  I  do  not  mean  there  are  not  others  as 
ambitious  ;  but  these  two  will  serve  as  instances.  We 
do  not  want  either  "  I'arsifal  "  or  "  Elektra  "  in  a 
music-hall — in  fact,  I  don't  want  either  of  them  any- 
where at  all ;  but  one  mi^ht  expect  one  conductor  or  the 
other  one  day  or  the  other  to  insist  upon  either  writing 
or  getting  hold  of  a  little  opera — one,  say,  of  the  type, 
adapted  to  meet  twentieth-century  requirements,  of 
Mozart's  "  Bastien  and  Bastienne  ".  Mr.  Byng  does 
not  do  it ;  Mr.  Finck  does  not  do  it.  And  when  one 
comes  to  inquire  Why?  one  finds  out  that  the  managers 
do  not  want  it,  and  why  they  don't  want  it  is  because 
the  public  does  not  want  it.  And,  to  lead  up  to  the 
crux  of  my  argument — How  can  the  managers  of  music- 
halls  know  what  the  public  wants  if  they  never  give 
the  public  a  chance  to  express  an  opinion  ? 

Opera  has  proved  a  hopeless  failure  in  London.  Mr. 
Manners  has  tried  it,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bcecham,  and 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  and  others.  It  has  never, 
I  understand,  paid  the  cost  of  the  gas.  Of  course, 
Covent  Garden  is  a  profit-yielding  institution,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Sir  Joseph  Beecham  has  found  Russian 
ballet  almost  as  profitable  as  other  things  ;  but  neither 
of  these  ventures  has  any  real,  vital  connexion  with 
opera.  We  want  an  opera  that  people  go  to  as  they 
go  to  the  theatre — or  the  music-hall.  I  have  repeated 
this  until  everyone  who  takes  this  Review  must  be 
weary  ;  yet  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said — save  that 
the  people  who  could  do  it  won't.  Some  day  the  public 
will  tire  of  acrobats  and  the  rest,  and  then  Mr.  Alfred 
Butt  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  awake.  Again  and  again  I  have  pointed 
out  to  millionaires  and  others  that  a  fortune  and  im- 
mortal glory  were  awaiting  the  man  with  courage  to 
buy  a  music-hall  and  give  operatic  performances  :  no 
one  has  done  it  so  far.  Why  not?  Because,  I  presume, 
they  are  too  profitable.  And  why,  after  all,  should  a 
variety-hall  manager  ruin  himself  and  his  shareholders 
by  fostering  a  form  of  art  of  which  neither  he  nor  they 
know  anything? 

While  still  thinking  that  something  might  be  accom- 
plished at  the  Alhambra  or  Palace  Theatre — or  else- 
where— I  must  admit  that  the  show  at  the  Palace  is 
admirable.  I  went  there  last  week  to  hear  some  of 
Mr.  Finck's  delightful  ballet  tunes.  For  this  there  is 
a  fine  precedent — that  of  old  Sebastian  Bach,  who  used 
to  take  his  boys  to  a  neighbouring  town  to  hear 
"  their  pretty  Italian  songs  ".  None  of  Mr.  Finck's 
tunes  was  available  that  evening  until  the  picture 
palace  turned  up — then  I  turned  out,  into  the  cold  and 
dismal  night.  And  I  thought  on  my  solitary  way 
homeward  of  how  a  quite  amusing  farce,  "  I  Should 
Worry",  might  have  been  made  just  as  amusing  and 
at  the  same  time  in  its  way  a  miniature  work  of  art. 
Might  have  been  made,  I  say,  because  it  was  not  made 
anything  like  a  work  of  art.  Had  the  music  been  Mr. 
Finck's  the  thing  would  have  been  very  different;  and 
though  from  the  purely  music-hall  point  of  view  it  was 
a  success  it  was  anything  but  a  work  of  fine  art.  But 
the  Palace  has  many  recommendations.  Only  a  week 
or  two  ago  I  mentioned  how  the  music-halls  might  be 
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turned  into  exhilarating  places  of  amusement  of  an 
afternoon  for  youngsters  ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  Palace  is  one  of  those  rare 
places  where  oldsters  can  have  a  little  amusement  of 
an  evening.  I  wish  it  had  been  opera  ;  but  it  was  not, 
so  I  put  up  with  the  next  best.  A  gentleman  who 
climbed  up  a  ladder  was  fascinating — I  mean  that  at 
every  step  he  seemed  likely  to  fall  off  and  break  the 
necks  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  orchestra  ;  Miss 
Grace  la  Rue  sang  daintily ;  some  other  people  did 
things,  and  I  wish  them  good  luck.  Miss  Dainton  in 
the  sketch  was  best  of  all,  or  else  some  others  were 
as  good  as  she;  I  could  not  tell  the  difference,  if  there 
was  a  difference.  There  were  others — as  there  always 
are  ;  but  excepting  on  broad  grounds  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  meddle  with  them. 

These  good  people  of  the  Palace  might  be  working 
a  world's  wonder;  I  wonder  what  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood 
might  be  working  at  the  Queen's  Hall  !  Certainly  he 
is  trying  to  work  nothing.  He  never  will.  See  Sir 
Henry  Wood's  programmes ;  see  the  Palace  pro- 
grammes. I  have  before  me  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
grammes for  last  week  and  this  present  week — the 
glorious  opening  week,  and — beyond  a  trifle  or  two  by 
Mr.  Percy  Grainger — nothing  whatever  happened.  Item 
after  item  has  been  given,  amongst  them  such  terrible, 
tedious  things  as  Weber's  "Ocean,  thou  mighty  mon- 
ster ",  "  God  Save  the  King",  Richard  Strauss'  "  Till 
Eulenspiegel  ",  and  a  dozen  other  trifles;  but  do  they 
count?  Fantasias  on  Scotch  melodies,  whether  by  Sir 
Henry  Wood  or  another,  really  don't  count.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  produce  at  Queen's  Hall 
Holbrooke's  and  Percy  Grainger's  and  Balfour  Gar- 
diner's compositions  ;  but  why  so  few  of  them,  and  why 
so  much  Musco  music?  And  even  if  the  answer  is  that 
not  so  very  much  Musco  music  is  performed,  still,  why 
so  much  German  music,  why  are  Englishmen  left  out  in 
the  cold?  It  is  a  sorry  business  altogether.  We  critics 
cannot  criticise  because  we  have  so  little  to  criticise. 
Our  opinion  on  Strauss  matters  nothing,  for  Strauss 
has  had  his  day  in  England  ;  it  matters  nothing  what 
we  say  about  Elgar.  We  take  the  works  of  these  men 
and  look  at  them  and  write  about  them — but  the  writing 
is  no  good.  Our  own  men,  Elgar,  Holbrooke,  and 
Bantock,  are  not  considered  worth  reading  about.  I, 
like  the  rest  of  the  critics,  am  powerless  to  do  anything, 
so  I  leave  the  insoluble  conundrum  to  someone  who  can 
solve  it. 

A  LONDON  FORUM. 

By  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

T  T  might  be  recommended  to  the  ingenious  authors 
A  of  prophetic  almanacs  that  they  should  insert  in 
them  some  such  entry  as  this:  "Aug.,  Sept. — About 
this  time  trouble  will  arise  regarding  the  placing  of  a 
public  monument  ".  This  year  it  is  the  Scott  Memorial 
which  is  the  subject  of  dispute  ;  and  the  pity  is  the 
greater  as  sharp  public  discussion  breaks  in  ungrace- 
fully where  grace  should  be  the  very  essence  of  the 
intention  and  act. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  5  August, 
Lord  Curzon  called  the  attention  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  to  the  Report  of  the 
Mansion  House  Committee  of  the  Captain  Scott  Fund, 
and  said  that  "  they  had  considered  very  carefully  the 
question  of  a  site  and  suggested  one  inside  the  railings 
of  Hyde  Park,  and  immediately  opposite  the  house 
hitherto  known  as  Lowther  Lodge  which  was  bought 
by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  It  would  be 
possible  to  place  the  monument  on  the  narrow  strip 
of  ground  between  the  railings  of  the  Park  and  the 
road".  Lord  Beauchamp,  replying,  said  that  "they 
found  themselves  barred  by  the  jealous  dislike  shown 
on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  public  to  any 
additions  being  made  to  the  memorials  in  the  Park. 
For  a  city  the  size  of  London  there  were  curiously 
few  sites  available  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind  ". 

Some  effort  must  be  made  to  understand  that  not 
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only  is  the  question  of  national  monuments  a  con- 
stantly recurring  one,  but  that  their  erection  has 
always  in  the  past  formed  an  incident  in  organised 
city-life.  Athens  and  Rome  were  crowded  with  such 
monuments,  which  were  either  co-ordinated  into  groups 
or,  when  special  accent  was  desired,  isolated  in  a 
pre-eminent  position.  Our  custom  has  been  to  isolate 
without  accent,  to  squeeze  into  a  corner,  or  to  jostle 
aside  on  some  walk  behind  railings.  Our  plan  has 
been  to  have  no  plan. 

Now  the  provision  of  a  proper  setting  for  national 
monuments  must  make  an  item  of  the  essential  data 
in  the  replanning  of  London  which  is  so  necessary, 
and  which,  indeed,  we  might  hope  imminent  if  our 
citizens  had  not  become  so  accustomed  to  wait  with 
cynical  hopelessness.  The  truth  is  that  London  has 
fallen  behind  in  the  race  of  cities.  It  has  put  off  amend- 
ment until  the  needful  alterations  are  two  or  three 
layers  deep.  The  streets  and  ways  which  were  unfit 
for  'buses  and  growlers  are  doubly  unfit  for  trams  and 
motors  and  triply  unfit  for  trees  and  monuments. 

The  vast  question  of  London  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  many  ways,  both  as  a  whole  and  piecemeal. 
There  has  recently  been  much  discussion  as  to  lines 
for  arterial  roads,  but  the  problem  o!  organic  centres 
has  hardly  been  raised.  There  are  in  London  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  sites  which  wc  shall  all  agree  must 
be  maintained  ;  we  cannot  imagine  that  in  any  scheme 
of  improvement  they  will  be  erased.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  the  parks,  the  Embankment,  Trafalgar  Square, 
Whitehall,  Parliament  Square  with  the  great  build- 
ings roundabout,  Pall  Mall,  S.  Paul's,  the  British 
Museum,  Somerset  House,  and  Waterloo  Bridge.  All 
these,  and  some  others,  are  now  imbedded  in  the  \  cry 
idea  of  London,  they  are  its  essential  organs,  and  it 
would  be  unthinkable  that  any  of  them  should  be 
lost,  were  it  not  that  we  have  so  lately  wantonly 
destroyed  the  magnificent  frontage  of  Newgate  which 
could  easily  have  been  worked  into  any  thoughtful 
scheme  of  rebuilding,  and  in  this  very  year  have 
torn  down  the  scholarly  facade  of  the  old  General 
Post  Office. 

Any  scheme  of  organic  improvement  should  start  by 
mapping  all  such  areas  and  buildings,  and  proceed  to 
the  work  of  improving  them  in  detail  by  freeing  them 
from  vulgarities  and  by  making  them  more  tidy  and 
decent. 

At  least  half  of  the  most  notable  public  spaces  and 
places  of  London  are  grouped  more  or  less  together  in 
the  west  central  area  about  Trafalgar  Square,  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  Buckingham  and  S.  James' 
Palaces.  Of  these  the  master-key  seems  to  be  the 
combined  group  formed  by  Trafalgar  Square,  White- 
hall, Westminster  Abbey  and  Palace.  This  fine  civic 
centre,  this  Forum  of  London  as  I  shall  venture  to 
call  it  as  serving  to  fix  an  idea,  is  in  immediate  relation 
with  the  parks,  the  Embankment,  the  new  Mall 
entrance  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  several  of  our 
better  streets  like  Pall  Mall  and  the  Quadrant. 

Whitehall  and  its  two  terminal  squares,  Trafalgar 
Square  and  Parliament  Square,  have  never  been 
thought  of  as  forming  one  unit  of  composition,  but 
they  do  so  in  fact,  and  would  do  so  still  better  with 
slight  modifications  of  alignment.  The  seizing  of  this 
happy  accident  might  even  now  give  us  the  chance 
of  muddling  through  one  serious  part  of  our  problem, 
the  creation  of  an  adequate  Imperial  centre.  As  the 
organising  centre  of  the  Empire  Parliament  Square, 
Whitehall,  and  Trafalgar  Square,  considered  as  one 
group,  are  worthy  for  other  than  topographical  reasons 
to  become  the  Forum  of  the  Imperial  City. 

Whitehall  slopes  gently  southward  from  Trafalgar 
Square.  On  the  north  the  vista  is  adequately  termi- 
nated by  the  dignified  front  of  the  National  Gallery, 
which  is  well  supported  by  the  fine  S.  Martin's  Church. 
To  the  west  is  the  new  arch  of  entrance  to  the  Mall 
and  Buckingham  Palace.  On  the  central  line,  which 
forms  a  gentle  curve  and  not  a  straight  axis,  but  is 
hardly  the  worse  for  that,  stand  the  Nelson  Column 
and  the  equestrian  bronze  of  Charles  I.    On  the  right 
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and  left  in  Whitehall  are  several  noble,  and  many 
respectable  buildings,  while  at  the  south  end  is  a  green 
square  having  the  Palace  of  Parliament  on  the  left, 
and  straight  in  front,  closing  the  vista  to  the  south, 
the  supreme  English  monument,  Westminster  Abbey. 

If  only  the  thought  could  be  accepted  that  this  group 
forms  in  fact  a  ready-made  centre  urbis  et  orbis,  little 
would  need  to  be  done  at  once  except  to  insist  on  its 
being  kept  more  scrupulously  in  order.  A  plan,  how- 
ever, should  be  made  treating  it  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  according  to  one  general  scheme  of 
improvements  to  be  gradually  carried  into  effect.  For 
instance,  the  north  end  of  the  great  central  avenue, 
Whitehall^  is  throttled  in  a  very  mean  way  by  some 
old  and  poor  buildings  on  the  west  side.  None  of  these 
should  be  allowed  to  be  rebuilt  without  their  frontage 
being  so  corrected  as  adequately  to  open  up  Trafalgar 
Square.  Whitehall  thus  slightly  modified  would 
become  wide  enough  to  lake  a  central  row  of  trees 
which  would  link  the  green  of  Parliament  Square  to 
the  belt  of  green  along  the  front  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  most  modest  expenditure  would  go  far 
to  amend  the  poverty  and  futility  of  Trafalgar  Square 
itself  into  something  at  least  tolerable.  If  it  is 
indeed  the  "  finest  site  in  Europe  ",  as  we  are  loo  pleased 
to  call  it,  it  has  been  most  terribly  misused.  The 
wretched  fountains,  without  being  destroyed,  could 
be  made  delightful  by  the  addition  of  gilt  bronze 
groups ;  masses  of  bright  flowers  might  be  arranged 
at  the  angles  of  the  basins,  and  a  few  trees  might 
be  permitted  in  the  big  area  of  our  beloved  asphalt. 
Following  the  precedent  of  the  Nelson  Column, 
Charles  the  First's  Statue  and  the  Gordon  Memorial, 
the  new  Forum  should,  from  the  first,  provide  for 
the  orderly  disposition  of  statues  and  other  memorials. 
Trafalgar  Square  alone  might  take  a  score  without 
encumbering  the  space,  four  or  eight  might  be  set  on 
tall  pedestals  round  about  the  Nelson  Column,  eight  or 
more  might  be  associated  with  the  fountain  basins, 
and  some  fine  composition  might  be  arranged  in  con- 
nexion with  the  terrace  wall  in  front  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  keener  enjoyment 
of  foreign  cities  that  London  should  be  kept  quite 
so  dreary  as  it  is.  The  time  is  long  overdue  when 
we  should  have  begun  to  set  our  city  in  order. 


LETTER  FROM  WILDER  SPAIN. 
BARROSA  RE-VISITED. 
By  Colonel  Willoughby  Verner. 

TWO  years  ago  on  5  March,  the  centenary  of  the 
battle,  I  visited  the  field  of  Barrosa  and  sub- 
sequently wrote  an  account  of  what  I  saw  then  in 
the  Saturday  Review.  Some  readers  may  perhaps 
recall  how  on  that  occasion  by  an  unexpected  stroke 
of  good  fortune  my  visit  took  place  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  re-discovery  of  the  famous  "  Vigia  de  la 
Barrosa  "  the  "  Watch  Tower  ",  or  "  Chapel  ",  which 
gave  the  name  to  the  battle  by  which  it  is  still  known 
in  Spain,  the  exact  site  of  which  had  been  a  matter 
for  speculation  for  many  years  past.  At  the  time 
my  ^  interests  were  mainly  centred  in  studying  the 
tactical  features  of  the  ground  and  in  searching  for 
traces  of  the  fight,  and  we  came  across  many  human 
bones,  fragments  of  shot  and  shell,  as  well  as  the 
metal  buttons  of  several  of  the  regiments  engaged. 
Like  most  soldiers,  I  had  often  read  of  the  "  heights 
of  Barrosa  ",  and  I  was  alike  surprised  and  perplexed 
when  on  arriving  at  the  famous  battlefield  I  saw  before 
me  in  place  of  the  steeply  scarped  hill-sides  one  had 
always  imagined  a  long  low  ridge  about  two  miles 
in  extent  with  the  gentlest  of  slopes  on  either  side, 
more  especially  at  its  landward  end.  At  the  seaward 
end  alone  were  there  any  well-defined  slopes  and  the 
steepest  of  these  were  five  to  six  degrees  giving 
gradients  of  about  &  to  and  that  for  short  dis- 
tances only.  At  the  time  I  had  no  field-sketching 
appliances  with  me  with  which  to  measure  the  heights 


or  verily  distances  which  my  eye  told  me  differed 
from  those  given  on  popular  maps,  but  it  required  no 
instruments  to  tell  any  one  versed  in  the  art  of  military 
topography  that  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  were 
the  foundations  of  the  ruined  Vigia  was  nothing  like 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  as  had  been  generally 
supposed  hitherto  and  was  probably  only  half  that 
height. 

It  was  now  that  my  kind  host,  the  present  owner 
of  the  ground,  had  the  heights  carefully  verified  by 
theodolite  and  chain  with  the  result  that  the  hill  was 
found  to  be  less  than  160  feet  above  the  sea  instead  of 
300  !  Subsequent  observations  extending  to  all  the 
points  which  the  French  held  and  whence  Graham 
ousted  them  proved  that  the  levels  on  the  maps  hitherto 
accepted  as  correct  by  all  military  writers  were  equally 
at  fault.  Many  months  later  I  ascertained  that  these 
incorrect  maps  wire  all  derived  from  one  published  in 
the  Spanish  historian  Arteche's  "  History  of  the  War  of 
Independence  "  which  had  hitherto  been  viewed  as 
giving  correct  topographical  information  of  the  battle- 
fields in  the  Peninsula.  On  this  map  the  highest  point 
of  the  Barrosa  Hill  is  represented  by  eight  contours, 
each  of  forty  Spanish  pies  (equivalent  to  about  thirty- 
seven  English  feet)  giving  a  total  height  of  about 
297  feet. 

But  not  only  is  the  height  of  Barrosa  ridge  thus 
incorrectly  given  in  this  map,  but  the  whole  terrain  is 
contoured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  absolutely  un- 
recognisable. Briefly,  Arteche  depicts  the  battlefield 
as  an  almost  circular  volcano  some  300  feet  high, 
rising  from  an  extensive  plain  about  forty  feet 
above  sea  level,  whereas  the  levels  taken  showed  a 
long  ridge  whose  highest  point  was  about  160  feet 
and  lowest  about  ninety,  rising  above  a  plain  whose 
general  level  was  about  sixty  feet.  It  was  after 
repeated  attempts  to  reconcile  this  map  of  Arteche's 
with  the  ground  that  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  revisit  the  spot  and  make  an 
entirely  new  contoured  sketch  of  it.  For  the  question 
of  the  accuracy,  or  the  reverse,  of  Arteche's  contouring 
was  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  me  as  I  was 
about  to  w  rite  an  account  of  Barrosa  for  my  "  History 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade  ". 

These  amazing  discrepancies  meant  as  regards 
the  tactical  features  of  the  ground  that  Graham's 
right  brigade  instead  of  having  to  storm  heights  rising 
some  280  feet  above  the  point  whence  it  was  launched 
had  only  to  move  up  a  gentle  slope  until  it  was 
close  upon  the  French,  whilst  his  left  brigade  had 
only  twenty  feet  to  ascend  in  an  advance  of  over  600 
yards,  a  gradient  of  1  in  100  !  All  experts  in 
matters  topographical  know  well  that  a  military 
sketch  cannot  pretend  to  compete  in  accuracy  with  a 
regular  survey,  but  for  the  purpose  of  delineating  the 
tactical  features  of  ground,  such  a  sketch  as  I  pro- 
posed to  make,  if  done  with  care,  is  sufficiently 
accurate.  Further,  I  had  the  great  advantage  of  the 
line  of  levels  run  by  theodolite  to  the  principal  parts 
of  the  battlefield,  which,  assuming  they  were  correct, 
would  greatly  increase  the  accuracy  of  any  field- 
sketch. 

So  it  came  about  that  one  day  last  May  I  found 
myself  once  again  on  the  field  of  Barrosa,  and  to  add  a 
touch  of  the  personal  element,  I  also  found  myself 
once  again,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  about  to 
make  a  military  sketch,  and  I  called  to  mind  how  the 
last  time  I  had  done  anything  of  the  sort  was  after 
the  battle  of  Graspan,  a  day  of  sad  memory  for  me, 
for  it  was  my  last  appearance  on  active  service. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  satisfy  myself 
as  to  the  height  of  the  ridge  of  Barrosa,  independently 
of  the  height  as  ascertained  by  the  Spanish  surveyor. 
This  he  had  made  out  to  be  48.20  metres,  or  about 
158  feet  above  sea  level.  Working  on  entirely  inde- 
pendent lines  I  made  the  height  to  be  160  above  low- 
water  mark  which  was  all-sufficient  for  my  purposes. 
I  subsequently  made  a  contoured  sketch  of  the  ground 
and  found  all  the  levels  taken  by  the  surveyor  worked 
in  admirably  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  where  any 
difference  may  be  found  to  exist  the  error  is  due  to 
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my  own  rough-and-ready  methods  of  sketching.  All 
the  same,  it  was  no  light  job,  for  the  undu- 
lating plain  and  low  spurs  are  overgrown  with 
stiff  scrub  and  patches  of  gorse  besides  being  at  places 
intersected  and  broken  by  dry  watercourses,  making 
the  art  of  pacing  distances  far  from  pleasurable. 
Having  made  the  sketch,  we  proceeded  to  identify 
so  far  as  was  possible  the  various  positions  occupied 
by  the  French  and  British  on  the  day  of  battle.  This 
was  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  imagined,  since  we 
had  with  us  a  copy  of  Graham's  original  map  done 
by  one  of  his  staff  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  in 
which  the  position  of  every  British  unit  was  marked 
with  great  precision.  But  I  confess  that  it  was  with 
no  little  relief  that  I  laid  aside  my  sketching  board 
and  turned  my  thoughts  to  other  subjects  than 
artillery  positions  and  infantry  attacks. 

For  the  field  of  Barrosa,  more  especially  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious  spring-time 
of  Southern  Spain,  is  a  truly  attractive  spot  for  a  lover 
of  nature.  The  whole  great  plain  is  then  a  mass  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  heather  in  bloom  and  is  so  remote 
from  the  busy  world  as  to  cause  one  to  forget  every- 
thing else  but  the  glory  of  being  in  so  lovely  a  place 
in  an  Elysian  climate.  Save  along  the  foreshore  near 
the  Tower  of  Barrosa,  where  there  is  a  small  colony  of 
fisher-folk  engaged  in  the  tunny  fishery,  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  to  disturb  the  solitude.  Xo  roads,  no 
traffic,  no  movement  of  any  sort.  At  one  point,  where 
Victor  made  his  determined  stand  against  Dilkes' 
furious  onslaught,  there  is  now  a  small  white  cottage 
nestling  among  some  fruit  trees  in  a  vineyard,  and  it  is 
about  here  that  many  relics  of  the  fight  have  been 
unearthed,  for  many  fell  at  and  around  this  spot. 
Except  this  one  there  are  no  buildings  of  any  sort,  only 
at  rare  distant  intervals  the  brown  reed-clad  "  chosa  " 
of  some  poor  goatherd  may  be  detected  hidden  away  in 
a  fold  of  the  ground.  The  wild  moorland  is  just  as  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago,  except  that  the  bulk  of  the  fir 
trees  have  been  cleared  from  off  it,  the  fir  trees  which 
concealed  Victor  from  Graham.  East  of  the  battle- 
field, where  Victor  made  his  last  stand,  extensive 
plantations  of  eucalyptus  have  been  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  But  alike,  seaward  along  the  ridge, 
northward  towards  the  Isla  and  southward  toward 
Conil,  the  same  open,  undulating,  scrub-covered  ground 
presents  itself,  no  fence  or  boundary  restricting  the 
view  or  marring  the  wildness  of  the  prospect. 

And  what  a  peaceful  prospect  it  was  !  No  sound 
broke  the  silence  save  the  hum  of  insect  life  and  the 
occasional  call  of  some  wild  bird.  At  intervals  the 
curious  single  note  of  the  Bee-eaters  was  heard  and 
their  gorgeous  plumage  seemed  doubly  gorgeous  as 
they  swept  and  turned  swallow-like  in  the  clear  sun- 
shine above.  Across  the  undulating  plain  and  up  and 
down  the  long  shallow  valleys  where  the  red  sandy 
soil  has  been  torn  by  winter  floods,  graceful  Montagu's 
Harriers  were  patiently  hunting  for  their  prey.  The 
silvery  plumage  and  black-tipped  wings  of  the  males, 
with  their  marvellously  buoyant  flight,  made  them  show 
very  clear-cut  in  these  wastes.  The  females  in  their 
quiet  brown  dress  sit  close  on  their  nests,  mere  cup- 
like depressions  lined  with  bents  on  the  ground 
amid  the  low  scrub.  Not  seldom  do  they  betray 
their  secret  by  a  hurried  departure  on  hearing 
the  footfall  of  an  approaching  visitor.  Time  was  when 
these  beautiful  birds  nested  in  the  New  Forest  and 
other  suitable  parts  of  England.  Another  regular 
resident  in  these  wastes  is  the  little  Dartford  Warbler, 
yet  another  of  our  rare  English  birds,  whilst  the  soft 
call  of  the  Crested  Lark  is  heard  everywhere.  The 
blaze  of  colour  of  the  wild  flowers  in  May  is  a  fine 
sight.  The  whole  plain  is  dotted  with  white  and 
crimson  cistus  in  full  bloom,  whilst  in  the  intervals 
between  the  patches  of  scrub  the  ground  is  covered 
with  the  delicate  yellow  rock-rose  with  brown  madder 
centre  or  with  dwarf  white  cistus.  One  mass  of 
flowers  seems  to  overwhelm  the  next  by  the  intensity 
of  their  colour.  Thus  every  blue  and  purple,  however 
bright,  is,  as  it  were,  killed  by  the  blue  of  the  anchusa, 


which  in  its  turn  is  completely  eclipsed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy  of  the  flax-leaved  pimpernel  which 
is  found  all  along  this  coast  in  marvellous  profusion. 
Big  green  lizards  with  blue  spots  on  their  sides, 
almost  as  bright  as  some  of  the  blue  flowers,  dashed 
across  the  sandy  gullies  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
burrows  of  the  Bee-caters  in  the  red  banks  of  the 
watercourses,  whilst  smaller  lizards  scampered  off  on 
every  side.  No  doubt  the  patient  quartering  of  the 
ground  by  the  Harriers  is  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  presence  of  these  reptiles.  Insect  life  swarmed, 
the  drone  and  hum  of  beetles  was  heard  on  all  sides, 
and  most  notable  amongst  the  butterflies  was  a 
marbled-white,  larger  than  the  British  "  Galathea  ", 
So  I  was  told  by  my  companion,  Mr.  Harold  Hodge, 
whose  knowledge  of  butterflies  made  me  painfully 
aware  of  my  deficiency  in  that  fascinating  branch  of 
natural  history.  Such  was  the  setting  to  our  picture. 
It  seemed  hard  to  realise  that  we  were  standing  on 
ground  which  surely  has  earned  for  itself,  as  has 
Albuhera,  the  title  of  "a  blood-drenched  hill",  for 
the  losses  of  both  British  and  French  in  this  small 
fight  were  extraordinarily  severe.  When  Victor  with- 
drew his  shattered  left  wing  from  the  point  where  now 
stands  the  little  white  cottage  amid  the  vines,  he  left 
his  two  Generals,  Ruffin  and  Rousseau,  mortally 
wounded  and  thirty-six  officers  and  840  men  lying 
in  their  blood,  the  conquerors  losing  twenty-five  officers 
and  close  on  590  men  in  their  assault  in  the 
space  of  only  a  few  acres.  Small  wonder  that  even 
to  this  day  one  stumbles  across  the  remains  of  those 
that  fell  in  such  numbers.  As  on  the  occasion  of  my 
former  visit,  we  came  across  bones  of  the  fallen 
and  the  brass  buttons  of  the  French  24th  Ligne 
showed  exactly  the  site  where  they  had  stood.  From 
another  part  of  the  field  we  got  buttons  of  the  French 
8th  Ligne,  the  battalion  which  Gough  overthrew  when 
he  captured  their  Eagle.  A  rusty  gun-barrel  with  the 
ram-rod  jammed  in  it  and  with  the  flint-lock  and 
trigger  intact  was  also  found  near  this  point.  The 
woodwork  had  long  since  perished,  the  muzzle  had 
been  smashed  in,  apparently  by  a  shot.  What  became 
of  the  owner?  Had  he  rammed  home  the  cartridge 
when  the  ball  struck  his  piece  and  did  it  also  strike 
him?  These  and  similar  thoughts  crowd  into  one's 
brain  upon  coming  across  such  relics  of  the  gallant 
fellows  who  fought  so  splendidly,  alike  under  Marshal 
Victor  and  Sir  Thomas  Graham  on  that  memorable  day 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

A  GREAT  SPIRITUALIST. 

By  Leonard  Inkster. 

HPHE  idea  of  Euclid  being  a  man  and  a  philosopher 
never  occurred  in  the  course  of  Nature.  If  ever 
there  was  a  subject  to  be  mugged  up,  if  ever  a  thing 
had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  without 
human  origin;  rigid,  cold,  horrid;  it  was  the  class- 
book  which  blessedly  had  great  parts  missing.  It  was 
only  when  told  that  this  fortune  was  owing  to  the  good 
offices  of  his  wife  that  one  realised  Euclid  to  have  been 
a  man  and  not  a  name  like  geography. 

And  then,  later  in  life,  perhaps  thinking  idly  of  the 
name,  we  suddenly  saw  the  power  of  the  man,  a  power 
emphasised  by  that  very  use  of  his  name.  The  world 
talks  of  Platonism,  of  Euclidism  never.  In  his  case 
the  work  and  the  man  are  synonymous.  His  was 
perfect)  self-expression.  Euclid  expressed  perfectly 
what  he  had  to  say,  the  result  being  a  number  of  perfect 
short  works  intimately  connected  one  with  another. 

But  then,  looking  closer,  we  found  varying  degrees 
of  interest  in  these  works,  perfect  though,  as  we  may 
say  for  the  moment,  they  all  were.  The  axioms,  such 
as  "  The  whole  is  greater  than  the  part  "  were,  looked 
at  from  one  standpoint,  not  creations  at  all,  and  one 
could  not  see  why  the  first  man  who  said  "Water 
is  not  land  ",  "  Day  is  not  night  "  should  not  be 
entitled  to  equal  respect  with  him.  The  condition  of 
that  mind  in  which  these  truths  dawned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world  is  so  incredibly  remote  that  we 
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cannot  conceive  any  existence  in  which  they  were  not 
being  constantly  and  even  consciously  confirmed.  They 
were,  in  fact,  even  to  Euclid,  axioms.    But  Euclid's 
skill  ties  in  his  having  selected  just  the  ones  necessary 
to  the  evolution  of  his  own  art,  though  here  he  made 
one  mistake,  the  exception  to  prove  the  rule  of  his 
perfection  and  give  him  one  touch  of  human  fallibility. 
And,  going  beyond  the  axioms,-  when   we    sec  how 
each  of  the  propositions  depends  in  order  one  upon 
the  other,  so  that  rather  than  thinking  of  them  as 
separate  works  of  art  we  see  the  whole  a  structure 
in  which  each  stone  is  placed  perfectly  to  bear  the 
next  above  it,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  the  customary 
idea  of  a  natural  and  obvious  and  eternal  sequence 
and  imagine  what  omissions  had  to  be  rectified,  how 
often  the  artist  had  to  go  back  and  build  anew,  what 
wasted  efforts  must  have  been  scrapped.    It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  definitions  that  one  sees  most  clearly  the 
genius  of  the  seer,  the  dreamer.     A  point  is  what 
has  never  existed  and  never  will  exist  in  the  world  of 
matter,  yet  to-day  every   man   in   the  world  accepts 
it   axiomatically   as   a   result   of   Euclid's  dreaming. 
Many  mystic  philosophers,  first  dimly  conceiving  the 
appalling  paradox  of  the  point,  might  well  have  brooded 
over  the  elusive  conception  till  madness  held  them. 
But  Euclid,  having  visualised  and  calmly  defined  it 
in  irrevocable  language,  "  that  which  has  position  but 
no  magnitude  ",  proceeded  to  work  in  sureness  with 
this  absolutely  abstract  material.    It  is  the  same  with 
the  line,  the  surface,  the  circle.     Accustomed  as  we 
are  to  the  convention  of  pretending  to  draw  a  line 
and    saying    we   have    drawn    a   line — a  convention 
the  necessity  of  which  was  seen  with  inspiration  by 
Euclid — we  are  now  almost  incapable  of  realising  what 
a  line,  "  that  which  has  length  without  breadth  ",  must 
have  meant  to  him  who  first  saw,  or  created,  it.  That 
a   dweller  in   a  three-dimensional   world   could  have 
conceived  the  case  of  two  dimensions,  of  one  dimen- 
sion, of  no  dimension — much  more  could  have  seen 
accurate  visions  in  those  dimensions — is  simply  clear 
proof  that  spirit  can  exist  separate  from  matter.  In 
this  paradoxical,   perplexing,   dual   world   of  matter 
and  spirit,  the  only  life  that  can  exist  free  from  matter 
is  a  work  of  art,  that  which  has  form  without  sub- 
stance, and  is  yet  indubitably  an  organic  entity.  Such 
a  work  is  created  by  a  man's  spirit,  but  even  when 
of  the  most  spiritual  kind,  such  as  a  prayer,  a  poem, 
or  music,  its  materials  are  drawn  however  indirectly 
from  the  dual  world  of  which  it  is  a  reflexion,  in  short 
from  the  natural  world  of  men  and  women.  Emotions 
and  aspirations  are  the  efforts  of  a  dual  nature  towards 
spirituality ;   they  are  not  spirituality  itself.     But  the 
very  stuff  of  Euclid's  art,  his  materials  of  line  and 
surface,  the  things  he  works  with,  are  impalpable, 
spiritual.     It  is  legitimate  to  say  that  Swedenborg's 
spirit  invested  visions  palpably  of  the  three-dimensional 
world  with  more  spirituality  than  did  Blake,  and  Blake 
with  more  than  Shelley,  who  in  turn  was  less  human 
than    Shakespeare.      Always    the   reality    of  which 
Swedenborg's  visions  were  the  reflexion  must  have 
existed  in  a  natural  world,  if  they  existed  anywhere, 
but  the  reality  of  Euclid's  visions  could  have  existed 
not  at  all  in  any  but  a  spiritual  world.     The  visions 
cannot  conceivably  be  true,  because  they  can  have 
no  meaning,  for  a  world  part  formed  of  matter.  And 
the  result  of  this  total  divorce  from  the  material,  of 
the  spiritual  working  with  spirit  instead  of  as  in  ordi- 
nary art  with  matter  however   indirectly,   is  absolute 
expression,  absolute  perfection,  no  tittle  of  death,  never 
a  dead  word,  never  a  superfluous  syllable.    We  speak 
of  a  poem  being  in  the  result  a  spiritual  entity,  but 
owing  to  its  origin  there  is  always  some  dead  matter. 
In  Euclid  form  and  matter  are  one.    Read  any  of  his 
theorems  (it  is  a  slight  exaggeration  to  claim  this  for 
every  one)  and  delight  in  the  aesthetic  austerity  till 
the  final  terse  word   "Proved".      The  thought  is 
naked.    It  is  perfect  expression  of  the  spirit. 

And  yet  how  universally,  how  unquestionably,  these 
works  (untrue  if  there  is  only  the  natural  world)  have 
been  accepted  as  true  by  men  !  The  fact  that  there 
are  two  other  systems  of  geometry  has  no  bearing  on 


this  admission  of  truth,  for  Euclid's  visions  are  not 
those  of  geometry,  and  when  he  is  attacked  it  is  only 
lor  the  application  of  his  master  visions  to  the  actual 
or  hypothetical  facts  of  the  universe.  In  the  spiritual 
world,  the  only  world  to  which  a  straight  line  can 
belong,  it  will  be  true  for  ever  to  say  that  though 
produced  to  eternity  parallel  straight  lines  never  will 
meet.  And  it  was  because  Euclid  was  not  concerned 
to  mix  the  two  worlds  (till  he  came  to  his  theories 
of  solids,  when,  however  interesting  he  still  may  be, 
he  ceases  to  be  the  Euclid  of  our  eulogy)  that  his 
spiritualisations  were  perfect  and  therefore  readily 
accepted  by  men.  To  dress  angels  in  white  robes  and 
sec  a  sapphire  sea  is  only  refined  anthropomorphism, 
and  the  result  will  never  be  universally  accepted ; 
Plato's  vast  conception  of  things  (spiritualised  but 
still  things  of  the  natural  world)  is  speculative  and 
wordy  and  unintelligible  to  a  man  who  easily  crosses 
the  Pons  Asinorum.  Plato  is,  properly  speaking,  con- 
cerned  with  this  world's  morals,  not  with  another 
world's  nature.  Like  Euclid,  the  man  who  first  con- 
ceived pure  number,  not  the  man  who  said  "Two 
and  two  make  four  ",  for  this  is  only  a  process  of 
naming,  but  he  who  clearly  saw  that  two  or  ten  or 
nought  can  exist  without  an  object  for.  such  names 
to  qualify,  this  man  was  dealing  with  an  "  unnatural  " 
world.  All  of  which  seems  to  be  but  one  more  proof 
of  the  possible  separate  existence  of  the  spiritual  side 
of  man,  this  ready  acceptance,  this  sense  of  kinship 
on  the  part  of  us  who  are  so  subtly  compounded  of 
matter  and  spirit  with  that  which  is  completely 
divorced  from  matter,  and  unanswerable  to  its  laws. 
And  the  use  to  which  in  the  physical  world  these  pure 
abstractions  can  be  put  establishes  once  again  the 
old  saw  that  the  cobbler  must  stick  to  his  last,  if  he 
wishes  to  help  those  who  are  not  cobblers.  Even  as 
Matthew  Arnold  was  right  in  holding  that  criticism 
would  have  most  moral  effect  when  it  ceased  to  con- 
sider what  moral  effect  it  would  have,  and  Shelley  was 
right  in  holding  that  the  function  of  art  was  not  to 
go  about  consciously  doing  good,  so  Euclid  was  most 
valuable  to  astronomers  because  he  did  not  compromise 
his  spiritual  visions  with  "  natural  "  truths.  For  all 
these  things  hang  together  and  help,  so  be  they  are 
true  to  themselves. 

HEDGEROWS  AND  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 
By  John  Vaughan,  Canon  of  Winchester. 

IT  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  our  English 
hedgerows.  They  are  a  characteristic  feature  of 
much  of  the  most  charming  scenery,  of  a  calm  and  sober 
character,  in  our  home  counties.  And  it  seems  to  be 
a  feature  of  comparatively  modern  introduction. 

Macaulay  tells  us  in  a  striking  passage  descriptive 
of  the  appearance  of  the  countryside  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  few  hedgerows  were  to  be 
seen.  It  is  clear,  he  says,  from  the  books  and  maps 
of  the  period  that  many  highways  which  now  pass 
through  an  endless  succession  of  orchards  and  meadows 
and  cornfields  then  ran  through  nothing  but  moorland 
and  swamp  and  warren.  In  the  drawings  of  English 
landscape  made  in  that  age  hardly  a  hedgerow,  he 
declares,  is  to  be  seen,  and  numerous  tracts,  now  rich 
in  cultivation,  appear  as  bare  as  Salisbury  Plain. 

A  comparison  of  the  countryside  in  the  South  or  West 
of  England  with  that  of  the  fenland  around  Cambridge 
or  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  will  reveal  at  once  how  much  we  owe 
to  our  hedgerows.  Or,  to  take  another  illustration, 
during  the  period  of  agricultural  depression  which 
marked  the  closing  decades  of  the  last  century,  a 
number  of  hedgerows  in  East  Essex,  around  Bardfield 
and  Finchingfield,  were  stubbed  up  as  prejudicial  to  the 
growth  of  corn,  and  the  appearance  of  the  landscape 
was  grievously  impaired.  In  rural  England  it  will  be 
allowed  that  the  existence  of  hedgerows  is  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  interest  and  charm  of  the  countryside. 

How  much  of  that  charm  is  due  to  climbing  plants  is 
hardly  perhaps  fully  realised.  A  dense  growth  of  hedge- 
row is  always  attractive,  both  in  itself  and  because  of 
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the  number  of  birds  which  are  attracted  by  its  shelter 
and  repose  ;  but  the  interest  is  enhanced  a  hundredfold 
by  the  various  species  of  wild  flowers  which  trail  and 
clamber  over  the  brushwood.  To  see  a  hedgerow  at  its 
best  the  dog-roses  and  honeysuckle  should  be  in  bloom 
and  the  wild  hop  hanging  in  careless  festoons  over  the 
tangled  bushes  ;  or  perhaps  later  on  in  the  season  when 
the  nuts  are  ripe  and  the  berries  are  reddening  and  the 
white  feathery  plumes  of  the  old-man 's-beard  lend  grace 
and  glory  to  the  scene. 

There  are  many  species  of  climbers,  and  they  belong 
to  various  orders  of  British  plants.  Some  of  the  older 
botanists  were  wont  to  class  them  all  together  as 
"  herbes  that  clamber  up  ",  which  "have  need  to  be 
propped  up  for  they  stand  not  of  themselves  ";  but  in 
truth  the  capacity  for  climbing  is  no  indication  of 
affinity.  Various  too  are  the  contrivances  whereby 
climbing  plants  manage  to  fulfil  their  destiny.  Some 
like  the  hop  and  the  honeysuckle  climb  by  the  simple 
method  of  twisting  ;  some  as  the  wild  clematis  are  leaf- 
climbers  ;  others  like  the  white  bryony  and  some  of  the 
vetches  produce  tendrils ;  while  others  again  develop 
hooks  and  prickles  like  the  brambles  and  the  goose- 
grass,  or  are  root-climbers  as  the  ivy.  It  is  curious  too 
to  notice  how  certain  climbing  plants  differ  in  the  habit 
of  revolution.  Some  revolve  in  a  course  opposed  to 
that  of  the  sun  or  to  the  hands  of  a  watch  ;  others  loyally 
follow  the  sun  ;  and  a  few  individuals  like  the  feeble 
woody  nightshade  or  bittersweet  twine  indifferently  in 
either  direction. 

The  wild  hop  invariably  follows  the  course  of  the 
sun.  So  does  the  honeysuckle,  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  English  climber  which  actually  twines  round  the 
trunks  of  trees.  Often,  as  Gerard  remarks,  "  it 
windeth  it  selfe  so  straight  and  hard  about  that  it  leaveth 
his  print  upon  those  things  so  wrapped  ".  Hence  its 
name  of  woodbine,  common  in  old  authors,  which  well 
describes  this  habit.  There  is  perhaps  no  hedgerow 
creeper  which  appealed  so  strongly  to  our  forefathers. 
Did  not  Shakespeare  declare  in  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  : 

"  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine  "? 

And  in  the  "  Compleat  Angler  ",  it  will  be  remembered, 
our  honest  fisherman  more  than  once  takes  refuge  from 
the  heat  of  the  day  "  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  sweet  honey- 
suckle hedge  ". 

Of  the  true  tendril-bearing  plants  we  have  several 
examples  in  the  British  Flora,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  is  Bryonia  dioica  or  the  white  bryony.  The  ten- 
drils are  highly  elastic,  and  enable  the  plant  to  retain 
its  hold  in  the  most  stormy  weather.  Darwin  tells  us 
that  on  several  occasions  he  went  out  on  purpose  during 
a  gale  to  "  watch  a  bryony  growing  in  an  exposed 
hedge,  with  its  tendrils  attached  to  the  surrounding 
bushes  ;  and  as  the  thick  and  thin  branches  were  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  wind  the  tendrils,  had  they  not  been 
excessively  elastic,  would  instantly  have  been  torn  off 
and  the  plant  thrown  prostrate.  But  as  it  was  the 
bryony  safely  rode  out  the  gale,  and  with  a  long  range 
of  cable  ahead  to  serve  as  a  spring  as  she  surges  to 
the  storm  ".  It  is  an  elegant  plant — the  only  repre- 
sentative among  our  wild  species  of  the  cucumber 
tribe — with  its  vine-like  habit,  and  large  pale  leaves  and 
greenish-white  flowers,  succeeded  by  clusters  of  crimson 
berries  which  are  very  conspicuous  and  ornamental  in 
late  summer.  It  is  moreover  an  interesting  species 
because  of  the  part  it  played  in  mediaeval  superstition. 
It  is  still  known  as  mandrake  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  formerly  largely  used  in  herbalism. 
An  old  herbalist  informs  us  "  how  idle  drones,  that  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  drink,  have  bestowed 
some  of  their  time  in  carving  the  roots  of  bryony,  form- 
ing them  to  the  shape  of  men  and  women,  which  falsify- 
ing practice  hath  confirmed  the  error  amongst  the 
simple  and  unlearned  people,  who  have  taken  them  upon 
their  report  to  be  the  true  mandrakes  ".  The  root  of 
the  bryony  grows  to  a  great  size;  and  "the  Queen's 
chiefe  surgion  Mr.  William  Godorous,  a  very  curious 


and  learned  gentleman  ",  once  showed  Gerard  "  a  root 
thereof,  that  waied  half  an  hundredweight  and  of  the 
bignes  of  a  child  of  a  yearc  old  ". 

Of  evergreen  climbers  we  have  only  two  examples 
among  our  native  species,  "  the  ivy  never  sear  ",  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hedgerow  plant,  and  the  wild 
madder.  The  madder  is  a  hook-climber  and  clambers 
over  rocks  and  bushes  by  means  of  recurved  prickles 
on  the  stem  and  leaves.  It  is  mostly  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  is  common  along  the 
Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  also  remember  seeing 
it  growing  abundantly  in  a  similar  situation  between 
Lyme  Regis  and  Pinny,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 
The  goose-grass  or  cleavers,  a  near  relative  of  the 
madder,  very  common  along  our  hedgerows,  also  pos- 
sesses hooked  bristles.  The  brambles,  as  is  well  known, 
are  armed  with  formidable  prickles,  and  so  are  some 
of  the  wild  roses,  which  enable  them  to  climb  over  the 
highest  hedgerows  where  they  put  forth  in  the  June 
sunlight  their  exquisite  flowers. 

But  of  all  our  climbing  plants  which  lend  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  countryside  the  most  conspicuous  is  the 
wild  clematis  or  old-man's-beard,  which  when  the  roses 
are  over  deck  with  the  hoary  plumes  of  its  seed-vessels 
the  autumn  hedgerows.  Gerard,  with  happy  inspira- 
tion, called  the  plant  "  the  Traveller's  Joy  ",  because 
"  of  its  decking  and  adorning  wayes  and  hedges  where 
people  travel  ".  After  the  clusters  of  white  flowers 
come,  as  he  says,  "  great  tufts  of  flat  seeds,  each  seed 
having  a  fine  white  plume  like  a  feather  fastened  to  it, 
which  maketh  in  the  winter  a  goodly  shew,  covering  the 
hedges  white  all  over  with  his  feather-like  tops  ".  The 
traveller's-joy  has  a  curious  method  of  climbing.  It  is 
a  leaf-climber,  using  its  petioles  or  leaf-stalks  as  a  means 
of  attaching  itself  to  the  stems  and  branches  of  other 
plants.  In  winter  the  blades  of  the  leaves  drop  off, 
leaving  the  clasping  petioles  attached  to  the  branches, 
which  then  have  the  appearance  of  true  tendrils.  It  is 
a  local  plant,  entirely  absent  in  some  districts,  and  very 
abundant  in  others.  Its  distribution  is  entirely  in- 
fluenced by  the  soil,  and  might  seem  to  an  ordinary 
observer  somewhat  remarkable.  A  person  might  walk, 
as  a  distinguished  botanist  has  observed,  from  Lechlade 
through  the  meadows  to  Oxford,  or  from  Hungerford 
down  the  Kennet  valley  to  Reading,  or  across  the  sandy 
heaths  of  Sandhurst  and  Bagshot,  and  remark  that 
clematis  was  not  to  be  found  in  Berkshire.  Another 
traveller,  journeying  along  the  Farringdon  Road,  or 
from  Wantage  to  Streatley,  or  from  Henley  to  Marlow 
and  Maidenhead,  might  say  with  equal  truth,  "  What 
a  conspicuous  plant  in  the  hedgerows  is  the  old-man's- 
beard  "  !  In  the  chalk  districts  of  Hampshire  it  is  very 
abundant ;  and  the  hedgerows  never  look  more  beautiful, 
except  of  course  when  the  dog-roses  are  in  bloom,  than 
in  late  harvest-time,  when  the  crimson  hips  and  haws 
are  ripening  and  the  berries  of  the  white  and  the  black 
bryonies  are  hanging  in  scarlet  clusters,  and  the  whole 
biushwood  is  festooned  with  the  white  plumes  of  the 
traveller's-joy. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEAUTIFUL  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday:  Review. 

Windlestone  Ferry  Hill 

18  August,  1913. 

Sir — For  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer, 
I  happen  to  live  in  the  North  of  England,  and  my 
railway  station,  therefore,  is  King's  Cross.  Like  the 
devil  when  he  passed  through  Cold  Bath  Fields,  the 
desecration  of  Russell  Square  might  give  one  "  a  hint 
for  improving  the  prisons  of  Hell."  What  I  mean  is 
this.  Time  was,  and  that  not  very  long  ago,  when 
all  these  Squares  in  that  neighbourhood  were  simple, 
suitable,  English  and  beautiful — and  now,  great 
Scott,  what  has  some  great  Philistine  gone  and  done 
but  put  up  round  all  the  windows  and  doors  a  terra 
cotta  beastliness  that  ruins  the  whole  show  !  Nothing 
can  be   more  vulgar,   ugly,   and   mal-a-propos,  and, 
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worst  of  all,  I  hear  that  so  delighted  is  the  author  of 
this  atrocity  that  it  is  proposed  to  repeat  it  in  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  one  we  can't  un- 
fortunately destroy;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
assistance  of  your  paper,  we  may  forestall  the  future. 

I  welcome  with  delight  the  suggestion  that  Messrs. 
Tweed  and  Thomas  should  be  consulted  re  the  debacle 
of  London. 

That  Mr.  Tweed  is  gifted  is  beyond  doubt,  but  that 
he  is  "public-spirited  "  1  can't  believe,  and  I  hope  he 
is  not,  for  to  be  public-spirited  is  to  play  to  the  gallery 
and  "II  y  a  a  parcir  que  toute  illusion  recue,  toute 
idee  publique  est  une  sottisc,  car  il  est  convenue  au 
plus  grand  nombrc  ". 

Yours  faithfully 

William  Eden. 

CONGESTED  TRAFFIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  August  1913. 
Sir — Are  you  quite  fair  to  pedestrians  in  your  article 
of  last  Saturday?  You  reproach  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  with  readiness  to  congest  traffic  for  their  sake. 
But  surely,  if  a  preference  has  to  be  shown  in  either 
direction,  it  should  be  in  favour  of  the  foot  passengers. 
Because  : 

(1)  Pedestrian  traffic  is  surely  as  much  "traffic"  as 
carried  traffic. 

(2)  The  number  of  foot  passengers  exceeds  consider- 
ably the  number  of  carried  passengers. 

(3)  They  certainly  bear  an  equal,  probably  a  much 
greater,  share  of  the  cost  of  road  maintenance  than 
the  carried  passengers,  while  the  motor  vehicles  con- 
tribute nothing  at  all. 

(4)  The  inconvenience  suffered  by  the  carried  pas- 
sengers is  a  little  loss  of  time,  and  possibly  sometimes 
a  little  money.  The  loss  of  time  entailed  on  foot 
passengers  under  existing  arrangements  is  infinitely 
greater  ;  and  there  is  the  increasing  danger  of  loss  of 
human  life,  with  all  its  consequences. 

Faithfully  yours 

W.  L.  de  G. 

[Our  correspondent  misses  our  point,  which  was  that 
the  congestion  of  traffic  is  the  real  difficulty,  not  the 
want  of  its  regulation.  Remove  this  congestion  and 
foot  passengers  will  have  little  to  complain  of.- — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

THE  REFERENDUM  AND  THE  SOVEREIGNTY 
OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

179  S.  Stephen's  House  Westminster  Bridge  S.W. 
20  August  1913. 

Sir — Your  correspondent,  "  Reader  S.R.  ",  puts  a 
most  interesting  and  important  question  :  "  How  can 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  be  made  to  prevail  by 
means  of  Parliament"?  He  accepts  the  view  that 
there  is  a  growing  divergence  between  the  will  of  Par- 
liament and  the  will  of  the  people,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  the  referendum  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  scientific  means  available  "  for  safeguarding  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

But  is  this  so?  The  referendum  asks  the  electors  to 
express  their  views  on  highly  complicated  legislative 
questions  by  saying  yes  or  no.  This  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  way  of  eliciting  the  true  views  of  the 
electors  in  respect  of  the  measures  submitted  to  them. 
The  elector  may  disapprove  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
some  relating  to  principle,  others  to  details,  but  the 
referendum  affords  no  means  of  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  the  meaning  of  these  negative  answers.  At  its  best, 
the  referendum  is  but  a  veto,  and  it  tends  to  paralyse 
legislative  action  because  the  legislature  is  left  in  doubt 
as  to  what  the  people  really  desire. 

If  Parliament  is  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
will  of  the  people  the  solution  must  be  found,  not  in 
discarding  the  representative  principle,  but  in  improving 


the  means  of  giving  expression  through  representatives 
to  the  wishes  ol  the  electorate.  The  "<  \\  methods  of 
election  known  as  proportional  representation  give  to 
electors  a  much  wider  and  freer  choice  in  the  selection 
of  members  of  Parliament  ;  the)  at  the  same  time 
ensure  that  the  electors  shall  be  represented  in  propor- 
tion to  their  strength.  These  improvements  are  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government,  and  admit  of  a  clearer  and  at 
the  same  time  a  positive  expression  of  the  people's 
views  in  regard  to  public  questions.  The  constitutional 
problems  now  demanding  attention  in  this  country  will 
not  satisfactorily  be  solved  unless  these  improved 
methods  of  election  are  embodied  in  the  changes  that 
may  be  made. 

Yours  faithfully 

John  H.  Humphreys 

Secretary 

The  Proportional  Representation  Society. 


BUCKINGHAM    PALACE  FACADE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Richmond  Surrey,  19  August  191 3. 

Sir — In  a  recent  reference  in  the  "  Sphere  "  to  the 
sculptures  on  the  facade  of  Buckingham  Palace,  now 
being  demolished,  it  was  suggested  that,  "  if  carved 
in  a  manner  which  will  allow  of  it,  they  might  be  placed 
in  some  public  garden  or  park  ". 

There  is  an  additional  reason  why  they  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  fact  (of  which  I  have  not  seen  any  men- 
tion) that  they  were  designed  by  no  less  a  man  than 
John  Flaxman,  who  during  the  last  year  of  his  life 
completed  drawings  for  them  but  whom  death  pre- 
vented seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in  their  architec- 
tural setting. 

Yours  etc. 

A.  G.  Atkinson. 


MR.    LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  LORD 
NORTHBOURNE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ipswich,  12  August  1913. 

Sir — I  have  only  just  observed,  with  regret,  a  very 
unsympathetic  reference  in  your  issue  of  2  August 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  at  Carnarvon,  in  which 
you  comment  adversely  on  the  fact  that  he  compared 
Lord  Northbourne  to  an  ox. 

I  venture  to  wonder  why  this  should  be  considered 
offensive.  The  ox  is  a  substantial,  lovable,  and  valu- 
able animal,  and  I  believe  that  Lord  Northbourne  would 
be  the  last  to  repudiate  these  qualities.  They  are  on 
the  other  hand  qualities  which  cannot  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  applied  to  the  goat,  which  is 
vicious,  vindictive  and  wanton. 

I  am  Sir  etc. 

Welshman. 


A  MAN'S  PRESCRIPTION  FOR  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hove  Sussex. 

Sir — If  I  were  a  woman  I  should  decline  to  be  drawn 
into  any  schemes  of  female  suffrage  which  aim  at 
either  the  equal  representation  of  women  with  men  in 
one  combined  House,  whether  the  representatives  of 
women  are  male  or  female,  or  the  limited  representa- 
tion of  women,  under  the  same  conditions.  I  argue 
that,  since  as  a  man  I  much  dislike  the  idea  of  women 
making  laws  for  men,  and  shaping  the  conditions  under 
w  hich  my  sex  must  live,  so  women,  when  they  think 
over  the  matter  coolly,  must  feel  the  same  distaste  for 
male  government.  That  women  have  endured  it  for 
}  so  many  centuries  is  due  to  the  fact  that  woman  has 
I  had  a  separate  sphere  of  existence  in  which  the  man 
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could  not  intrude.  Modern  conditions  have  disturbed 
the  balance  by  depriving  women  of  many  of  their  occu- 
pations— weaving,  spinning,  knitting  and  the  like — and 
thrown  besides  a  large  number  of  women  into  celibacy, 
for  lack  of  means  and  opportunity  for  happy  marriage. 

To  combine  male  and  female  representation  in  one 
bouse  presupposes,  not  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  because 
neither  can  claim  equality  with  the  other  in  its  par- 
ticular sphere,  but  the  equality  of  their  wants  and  aspira- 
tions, which  is  absurd.  If  universal  suffrage  is  granted 
to  both  sexes,  the  struggle  in  the  House  will  resolve 
itself  into  a  struggle  between  the  sexes  in  which  women 
will  probably  get  their  way  entirely,  which  will  be  very 
bad  for  the  men  ;  or  if  female  representation  is  limited, 
into  a  series  of  bargains  and  coalitions  rather  worse 
and  perhaps  more  shameless  than  anything  in  our  his- 
tory to  date. 

If  I  were  a  woman,  I  think  I  would  address  the  public 
thus  :  "  Since  men  are  unable  to  keep  us  all  in  holy 
matrimony,  or  in  honourable  spinsterhood,  with  plenty 
of  congenial  occupation,  we  are  bound  to  look  after 
ourselves.  We  quite  see  the  point,  that  if  we  compete 
with  men  in  certain  walks  of  life,  every  woman  who  gets 
a  living  is  depriving  a  man  of  one.  If  all  men  who 
made  a  good  living  married,  this  objection  would  have 
great  weight  with  our  sex.  But  many  men  who  ought 
to  marr)  do  not  marry,  and  the  main  reason  is  that  with 
less  expenditure  they  can  get  all  they  desire  out  of 
certain  members  of  our  sex.  So  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  if  unappropriated  women  are  to  get  some 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life  they  must  depend  on 
themselves  and  not  on  men. 

"  We  take  no  interest  in  lots  of  political  matters 
which  deeply  interest  men.  Most  of  them  are  matters 
best  left  to  men,  to  fight  and  struggle  over  in  their  own 
way.  But  there  are  thousands  of  things  which  interest 
women,  which  receive  no  attention  from  men  at  all,  or 
so  little  attention  that  it  is  not  worth  while  reckoning 
on  it.  If  we  women  had  a  vote,  and  a  Parliament  of 
our  own,  to  make  laws  for  women  and  children,  we 
should  not  mind.  The  men  might  make  laws  for  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  pleased.  For  instance,  we  would 
take  care  that  no  women  and  children  were  poisoned 
with  bad  milk.  The  men  might  drink  it  as  much  as 
they  pleased,  we  wrould  not.  We  should  simply  enact 
that  a  woman  whose  babies  had  been  proved  to  be 
poisoned  with  bad  milk  might  kill  the  seller  of  the  milk 
with  impunity  if  she  liked.  And  we  would  set  up 
women-directed  dairies  if  the  men  would  not  be  honest. 
After  all  we  are  right,  because  men  brag  enormously  of 
their  courage  and  patriotism  ;  but  what  would  they  do 
if  their  mothers  had  not  looked  after  them  when  they 
were  little?  Of  what  use  are  courage  and  patriotism  to 
a  consumptive  or  rickety  child?  And  so  on.  Let  the 
men  talk  ;  w  e  will  do  the  social  work  and  see  the  race 
is  kept  fit,  which  is  our  special  work." 

Yours  etc. 

E.  A.  W.  Phillips. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Old  Soldier,  the  Army  Rifle,  the  University 
Student,  and  the  Militant  Suffragette. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Adelaide  South  Australia,  11  July  1913. 

Sir — About  eight  years  ago,  as  a  captain  of  British 
infantry  deeply  interested  in  his  profession,  I  decided 
to  seek  entrance  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  a 
military  member.  In  pursuance  of  my  object  I  joined 
incognito  in  a  march  of  unemployed  men  from 
Leicester,  after  satisfying  myself  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  number  were  old  soldiers  but  recently 
returned  from  active  service  in  South  Africa,  whose 
claim  for  work  I  considered  to  be  just.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  march  I  was  interviewed  by  gentlemen 
of  the  Press  who  were  indiscreet  enough  to  publish 
some  of  my  opinions  given  to  them  in  confidence. 
The  result  was  that  I  felt  obliged  to  leave  the  service 
of  his  late  Majesty,  rather  than  endure  the  censure 


which  my  military  superiors  sought  to  impose  upon 
me  for  sympathising  with  old  soldiers  out  of  work. 
Lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  continue  my  candidature 
for  Parliament  caused  me  to  migrate  to  the  Fast  End 
of  London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  social  problems. 
Finally  I  became  a  clergyman,  but  still  continued  to 
maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the  well-being  of  my 
former  comrades.  At  the  time  I  left  the  army  I  was 
greatly  concerned  at  the  reduction  of  the  Royal 
Garrison  Regiment — since  altogether  abolished — a 
corps  which,  under  stress  of  war,  had  been  specially 
raised  for  the  enlistment  of  old  soldiers  whose  term 
of  service  had  expired,  but  who  were  still  physically 
well  fitted  to  take  their  place  in  the  fighting  forces  of 
the  country.  I  was  also  concerned  about  the  intro- 
duction of  the  short  rifle  for  infantry,  especially  after 
studying  the  tactics  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  where 
so  many  positions  had  been  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  As  a  shooting  weapon  the  new  rifle  was 
almost  universally  condemned  by  marksmen  when  first 
introduced,  and  its  subsequent  history  has  proved  its 
inefficiency  as  a  reliable  small-arm.  Its  chief  defect 
however,  to  my  mind,  lay  in  its  shortness  of  reach 
with  bayonet  fixed.  This  inferiority  in  length  was 
originally  some  thirteen  inches  compared  with  the  rifle 
of  the  greatest  military  Power  on  the  Continent,  but 
w  as  in  the  end  altered  so  as  to  leave  an  actual  disadvan- 
tage of  some  eight  inches.  All  the  world  knows  that  the 
rifle  is  now  in  process  of  supersession,  and  its  successor 
will  have  to  be  very  carefully  watched  or  else  there 
will  be  further  waste  of  public  money  followed  by 
disaster.  Docs  anyone  happen  to  know  the  length 
of  the  new  weapon  with  its  bayonet?  But,  Sir,  all- 
important  as  are  the  questions  of  the  employment  of 
old  soldiers,  their  further  utility  in  the  defence  of  the 
country  and  the  need  of  proper  rifle  equipment  for 
British  infantry,  it  is  not  to  these  subjects  that  I 
specially  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  letter. 

The  burning  of  the  Castle  of  Ballikindra,  in  Stirling- 
shire, following  all  the  other  outrages  of  the  militant 
suffragettes  in  the  South,  itself  followed  by  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  Sir  Charles  Lever's  mansion  near 
Norwich,  seems  to  me  to  make  it  imperative  that  the 
whole  public  should  be  roused  from  their  lethargy  to 
look  after  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  as  well  as  their  own,  with  some  better 
hope  of  success  than  the  Government  has  up  to  the 
present  been  able  to  guarantee.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  gallant  conduct  of  a  sergeant  of  my  late  regiment, 
the  Connaught  Rangers,  there  might  have  been  serious 
loss  of  life  in  the  Dublin  Theatre  Royal  consequent 
on  the  setting  on  fire  of  that  crowded  building. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  time  that  effective 
measures  were  taken  to  deport  all  known  ringleaders 
either  to  S.  Helena  or  some  other  suitable  spot  far 
removed  from  Great  Britain?  On  the  way  thither  let 
them  hunger-strike  if  they  like  and  die  en  route,  being 
buried  at  sea  far  from  the  pomp  of  sentimental 
obsequies.  This  would  probably  damp  their  ardour  to 
be  looked  upon  as  martyrs.  In  any  case,  as  a  means 
of  defence  against  their  wicked  propaganda,  let  all 
owners  of  unoccupied  mansions,  club,  or  race-course 
premises  employ  old  soldiers  to  guard  their  lives  and 
properties.  These  men,  trained  to  be  on  the  alert, 
would  look  after  anything  entrusted  to  their  care  faith- 
fully and  well,  and  armed  with  suitable  means  of 
defence  against  attacks  on  their  persons,  plus  a  system 
of  alarm-signals,  bells  on  wire,  and  suchlike,  it  is 
my  belief  the  property  of  the  public  could  ultimately 
be  made  immune  from  assault.  Unless  things  have 
changed  very  much  for  the  better  since  I  left  England 
in  the  spring,  I  am  pretty  certain  there  are  at  the 
present  moment  a  large  number  of  ex-soldiers  to  whom 
work  of  this  character  would  be  a  regular  God- 
send. Students  of  universities  might  be  well  employed 
in  serenading  the  best  known  of  the  leaders,  subjecting 
them  to  a  type  of  surveillance  designed  to  bring  them 
(the  militants)  into  ridicule  and  contempt. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  have  no  personal  grudge 
against  these  women  except  that  as  a  clergyman  I 
am  indeed  shocked  at  their  behaviour,  and  I  deplore  the 
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apathy  generally  of  the  female  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion in  not  condemning  their  methods  with  no  un- 
certain voice.  These  outrages  cast  discredit  on  the 
womenfolk  of  the  entire  nation,  for  it  is  my  humble 
belief  that  if  the  action  of  the  militant  suffragists 
received  the  condemnation  which  it  deserves,  but  has 
not  received  as  yet  from  their  sisters  of  law-abiding 
tendency,  these  wild  creatures  would  soon  be  unable  to 
make  any  headway. 

There  can  be  no  talk  of  granting  women  the 
parliamentary  suffrage  so  long  as  incitement,  anarchy, 
and  outrage  remain  uncondemned  and  unchecked  in 
their  entirety.  The  news  has  just  come  to  Australia 
that  the  power  of  the  militants  is  on  the  wane.  With 
all  respect  to  the  Press  I  am  seriously  disposed  to 
doubt  this.  Prevention  in  all  cases  is  better  than  cure. 
Let  us,  once  and  for  all,  endeavour  to  put  the  fire 
out.    Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 

I  am  etc. 
Travers  Hartley  Falkiner. 

P.S. — When  writing  last  week  against  the  militant 
suffrage  movement  proposing  certain  means  of 
defence  by  which  the  property  of  the  public  as  well 
as  that  of  private  individuals  might  be  made  secure 
against  attack  by  incendiaries,  I  omitted  to  make  a 
specific  suggestion  which  I  had  in  mind  with  regard 
to  churches. 

Some  time  ago  in  London,  when  visiting  the  parish 
church  of  Hackney,  I  observed  that  they  there  had 
what  is  known  as  a  system  of  watchers.  That  is  to 
say  arrangements  were  in  vogue  whereby  the  church 
was  attended  to  and  cared  for  every  hour  during  the 
day,  if  not  also  during  the  night,  by  members  of  the 
congregation  agreeing  to  go  on  watch  in  rotation, 
relieving  each  other  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time.  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  the  watches  were  of 
one  hour's  duration  each.  By  this  means  the  church 
could  always  be  allowed  to  remain  open  and  at  the 
same  time  in  a  state  of  adequate  protection.  A  list 
of  watchers  was,  I  believe,  kept  at  the  vicarage. 
Could  not  some  such  method  as  this  be  resorted  to 
throughout  the  country  with  a  twofold  object  in  view — 
in  the  first  place  the  throwing  open  of  churches  to 
private  devotion,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  making 
of  them  safe  against  Satan  and  his  hell-fire  satellites? 

T.  H.  F. 


THE   NEW  FOREST  FLORA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ardencraig  Nairn  N.B.,  2  August  1913. 

Sir — Canon  Vaughan,  in  his  article  called  "  The 
New  Forest  Flora  "  of  12  July,  says,  "  It  is  unknown 
why  Pulmonaria  officinalis  is  commonly  called  '  Jeru- 
salem sage'  and  'Joseph  and  Mary'".  Perhaps  the 
tradition  that  it  was  the  Virgin's  tears  falling  on  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  that  caused  them  to  become 
spotted  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  flowers  were  once  white,  but  were 
changed  to  blue  and  pink  in  memory  of  Mary's  blue 
eyes,  red  with  weeping. 

Yours  faithfully 

Dorothy  Thorburn. 


"  TANGO." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  Rue  Casimir-Perier  Paris 

5  August  1 91 3. 

Sir — According  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy  "  (13th  edition)  Tango  is  derived 
from  tangir  — tocar  instrumentos,  to  play  on  an  instru- 
ment. Mr.  Filson  Young,  if  he  prefers  his  own  more 
suggestive  derivation  from  Tango,  "  I  touch  ",  will 
agree  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  dance  confined  to  "  negros  6  gente  de  pueblo 
en  America  ",  as  the  Spanish  Academy  defined  it. 

Yours  faithfully 

H.  Warner  Allen. 


THE  INDEX  TO  "DIATESSARICA". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Wellside,  Well  Walk,  Hampstead, 

17  August. 

Sir — Reviewing  in  your  columns  Dr.  Abbott's 
"  Light  on  the  Gospel  from  an  Ancient  Poet  " 
("  Diatessarica  ",  Part  IX.),  your  reviewer  writes  as 
follows  :  "  The  index  covers  the  nine  volumes  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  '  Diatessarica,'  and  we  confess  to  getting  lost 
in  it.  Why,  for  example,  is  there  no  reference  there 
to  the  paragraphs  about  the  Song  of  Songs  in  the 
present  Part  IX.  ?  " 

As  I  am  largely  responsible  for  the  compiling  of  the 
index,  will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  correct  your  re- 
viewer's mistake?  The  index  does  not  cover  "  the 
nine  volumes  of  1  Diatessarica  '  "  ;  it  merely  covers  the 
ninth  volume.  Also  in  this  index  your  reviewer  will 
find,  on  page  595,  frequent  references  to  the  para- 
graphs about  the  Song  of  Songs  in  the  present  volume. 
The  explanation  of  the  paragraph  numbers  in  the  index 
will  be  found  on  page  563  and  is  repeated  at  the 
beginning  of  each  separate  index. 

I  have  only  to-day  seen  the  review,  otherwise  I 
would  have  asked  you  before  now  to  be  kind  enough 
to  insert  this  correction. 

Yours  faithfully 

Mary  Abbott. 


THE  BRONTE  LETTERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  August  1913. 
Sir — I  welcome  your  publication  of  Mrs.  Jennett 
Humphreys'  letter.  While  many  of  your  readers  maybe 
unable  to  accept  the  suggestions  it  contains,  yet  the 
fact  that  the  letters  can  be  explained  in  more  than  one 
way  reflects  adversely  on  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Spielmann 
in  advising  their  publication  in  a  way  so  unusual  and 
sensational.  These  letters,  we  are  told  in  the 
"Times"  leading  article,  will  be  of  interest  to  "every 
intelligent  reader  ",  and  that  is  true.  But  what  sort  of 
gossip  and  speculation  will  their  sensational  discovery 
not  give  rise  to  among  unintelligent  readers?  "  In- 
deed ",  continues  the  "Times"  writer,  "to  discuss 
them  one  needs  a  purity  of  thought  and  language  equal 
to  her  own  ;  and  one  can  only  understand  them  if  one 
remembers  always  that  it  is  a  particular  woman,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  writing  to  a  particular  man,  Constantin 
Heger  ".  Precisely  !  And  for  this  very  reason  it  is 
a  pity  that  so  many  newspaper  readers,  to  whom  these 
names  will  hardly  be  known,  should  have  been  invited 
to  discuss  the  contents  of  these  letters  over  the  break- 
fast table.  All  those  who  know  the  writings,  and  loved 
the  memory,  of  this  saintly  woman  must  have  had  their 
tenderest  feelings  outraged  at  the  thought  of  the  deep 
pain  Charlotte  Bronte  would  have  experienced  had  she 
been  put  to  the  necessity  of  explaining  to  the  man  in 
the  street  all  that  her  reticent  nature  had  so  unwit- 
tingly left  unexpressed  in  these  letters — information 
that  would  certainly  have  been  added  had  she  imagined 
the  unceremonious  way  in  which  the  letters  have  been 
published  to  the  world. 

Yours  faithfully 

William  Poel. 


MODERN  JOURNALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  August  1913. 

Sir — Mr.  Robert  Donald  talks  about  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  and  is  taking  place  in 
modern  journalism,  but  how  many  papers  can  he  indi- 
cate which  put  journalistic  before  commercial  business? 

Yours  truly 

Not  an  Advertiser. 


23  August,  1913 
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REVIEWS. 

GOETHE  AND  A  SCHEME  OF  LIFE. 

"Goethe."  By  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain.  Munich: 
Bruckmann.  1912. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  knows  Goethe  as  few  men 
know  him,  though  he  is  not  a  specialist  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  Goethe  and  Goethe 
alone.  He  has  done  the  same  for  Wagner  and  for  Kant, 
and  how  wide  his  other  reading  has  been  "  The  Founda- 
tions of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  proved.  We  may 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  interpretation  if  we 
please,  but  let  us  unreservedly  and  with  pleasure  ac- 
knowledge that  such  labour  as  this  establishes  beyond 
dispute  the  author's  right  to  speak  ;  and  that,  even  if 
we  regard  his  book  as  no  more  than  a  concordance,  it 
will  go  on  to  our  shelves  beside  Goethe's  works,  and 
ought  to  have  an  honoured  place  there. 

But  it  is  much  more  than  a  concordance.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain tells  us  that  he  wrote  it  first  of  all  for  himself — 
presumably  to  clear  up  and  co-ordinate  what  his  pro- 
found study  of  Goethe  had  taught  him,  and  he  pub- 
lishes it  because  it  may  prove  useful  to  others  who  wish 
to  find  Goethe's  answers  to  the  same  problems.  The 
book  is,  therefore,  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  person- 
ality of  a  richly  gifted  master  spirit,  as  revealed  in 
his  writings,  and  a  sincere  effort  to  show  that  the 
results  harmonise  with  and  confirm  the  author's  theory 
of  life.  The  scope,  method,  and  object  of  the  book  is 
closely  linked  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  other  writings 
and  with  his  general  purpose — to  master  the  sec  ets  of 
truth  and  conduct,  and  to  interpret  the  problems  of 
existence  and  reality — by  the  light  of  a  reverential  study 
of  the  teaching,  life,  character,  writings,  and  work, 
the  achievements  of  humanity  as  realised  and  combined 
in  a  single  individual.  Goethe  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as 
to  everyone  who  knows  anything  about  him,  is,  of 
course,  a  great  poet,  a  great  artist,  a  great  dramatist, 
a  great  critic ;  and  he,  as  we,  wants  to  know  in  what 
special  qualities  his  greatness  in  these  spheres  of  human 
achievement  lies.  The  reader  will  find  a  very  full 
answer  to  these  questions  in  these  eight  hundred  pages. 
But  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  Goethe  is  something  much 
more.  He  is  a  personality — an  individual  brain  and 
character — to  whom,  just  because  his  various  gifts  and 
powers  were  so  rich  and  so  varied,  life  and  the  realisa- 
tion and  mastery  of  the  secrets  of  life  as  a  whole  were 
far  more  important  and  far  more  instructive  than  any 
particular  achievement,  however  remarkable,  in  poetry, 
art,  science,  or  thought.  And  the  object  of  his  book  is 
line  upon  line  to  reveal  and  appreciate  what  we  can 
learn  from  Goethe's  digested  and  sifted  experience — 
interpreted  as  an  organic  unity,  gradually  revealed  and 
consciously  realised — about  the  fundamental  problems 
and  difficulties  of  humanity  and  human  existence.  It 
is  impossible  here  either  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  patient  but  lucid  research,  still  less  to 
sum  up  and  estimate  the  argument  and  exposition.  The 
book  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  each  one  of  which 
is  a  short  treatise  in  itself;  they  deal  with  Goethe's 
biography,  personality,  practical  accomplishment, 
scientific  research,  poetry,  and  philosophy  of  life 
(Goethe  der  Weise).  And  in  the  course  of  them  Mr. 
Chamberlain  not  merely  analyses  or  explains  what  he 
concludes  are  Goethe's  views,  but  also  endeavours  to 
show  that  they  are  broadly  true.  He  is  throughout 
critical  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  on  every  page 
he  is  stirring  controversy  and  provoking  the  reader  to 
disagree. 

This  is  not  a  book  to  read  unless  one  has  first 
read  and  reflected  seriously  on  Goethe's  writings.  It 
is  not  an  introduction  to  Goethe  ;  it  is  a  stimulating 
commentary  for  those  who  already  know  the  writer  and 
would  know  more.  Its  value  will  be  demonstrably 
diminished  if  the  reader  imagines  either  that  he  can 
dispense  with  a  preliminary  and  adequate  study  of 
Goethe  himself,  or  that  he  should  begin  that  study  with 
his  head  stuffed  full  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  interpreta- 
tion.    And,  secondly,  no  reader  can  be  blind  to  the 


serious  difficulty  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  book  leaves 
unsolved.   His  knowledge  of  Goethe  is  so  profound,  his 
analysis  is  so  armed  with  specific  quotation  and  proof 
from  the  amazingly  wide  field  of  Goethe's  writings 
that  we  do  not  pause  to  reflect  how  much  of  what  we 
have  read  is  really  Goethe  and  how  much  is  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain piecing  together  with  impressive  ingenuity  and 
penetrative  patience   a   synthetic  philosophy    of  life. 
What    a     field,    by      the     way,     Goethe's  work 
does    cover,    from    "Die   Laune    des  Verliebten 
"  Gotz    von    Berlichingen ",    and    "Die    Leiden  des 
jungen    Werther's  ",    born    on    the    beating  wings 
of    the   romantic    spirit   through    Iphigenia,  Tasso, 
"  Hermann    und    Dorothea  ",    and   the  "  Romische 
Elegien  "  to  the  Olympian  serenity  that  gave  us  the 
Second  Part  of  "  Faust"  and  "  Wahrheit  und  Dich- 
tung  ",  and  all  enriched  by  a  correspondence  which 
in  itself  is  a  museum  of  critical  thought  !   The  essential 
difficulty  of  interpreting  the  teaching  of  a  great  genius, 
as  of  understanding  the  work  of  a  great  statesman, 
whose    span    of    life    extends    over    a    long  time 
and  great  achievement,  lies  in  the  temptation  to  regard 
the  sum  of  the  series  as  an  organic  and  causally  con- 
nected whole,  and  to  discover  in  the  early  and  middle 
phases  of  the  career  under  investigation    the  ideas, 
methods,  and  wisdom  of  its  ripe  maturity.     Just  as 
Prussian  scholars  living  from  1850-1870  have  seen  in 
the  great  Elector,  in  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  down- 
fall of  Prussia  in  1806  the  proof  and  the  realisation 
implicit  in    the    scheme   of   things   of    an  "historic 
mission  "  of  Prussia  to  unify  Germany,  finally  accom- 
plished in  the  age  of  Bismarck,  so  our  critics  of  Dante 
and  Shakespeare  have  traced  with  faultless  symmetry 
and  an  erudition  that  challenges  admiration  and  hyp- 
notises the  sceptic  the  progressive  evolution  of  Dante's 
and  Shakespeare's  interpretation  of  life.    And  we  only 
remember  with  an  effort  that  they  could  not  have  done 
it  had  they  not  started  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
"  Paradiso  "  or  "The  Tempest".    But  how  much  of 
"The  Tempest"  was  in  Shakespeare's  blood  when  he 
wrote  "The  Two  Gentlemen   of  Verona"  or  of  the 
"  Paradiso"   in  Dante's  when  he  wrote  the  "  Con- 
vito  "?  This  fallacy  of  the  final  cause,  which  is  as  subtle 
and  as  influential  in  literary  criticism  and  historical 
construction  as  it  is  in  philosophy  proper,  is  particu- 
larly dangerous  when  we  deal  with  a  genius  such  as 
Goethe.      We  have  no  autobiography  of  Dante  or  of 
Shakespeare.   They  did  not  in  old  age  review  their  life 
and  work,  and  deliberately  mark  out  for  their  disciples 
the  milestones  of  their  own  spiritual  and  intellectual 
development ;  did  not  reinterpret  in  black  and  white, 
and  in  a  literary  masterpiece  to  boot,  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  ideals  and  impressions  of  youth;  did  not  point 
out  for  all  to  see  the  path  through  the  labyrinth  of  sixty 
years  of  feeling  and  accomplishment  to  the  terminus 
which  they  had  reached,  a   terminus   apparently  as 
inevitable  as  the  series  of  experiences  by  which  it  had 
been  attained.  No  reader  of  "Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  " 
but  is  impressed    with  the   conclusion   that  because 
Goethe,  looking  back  across  the  years  with  the  experi- 
ence of  a  life  behind  him  and  an  artist's  unconscious 
passion  for  artistic  symmetry  and  form,  says  he  deve- 
loped in  this  way,  that  must  be  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  have  developed,  thought,  and  wrote  as  he  did 
and  became  what  he  became. 

The  profounder  the  critic's  knowledge  the  more  sym- 
metrical and  self-contained  his  own  philosophy  of  life — 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  profound  knowledge  and  has 
thought  out  a  complete  philosophy  of  life — the  more 
certain  is  the  danger  that  he  will  see  in  Goethe's  work 
and  career  an  organic  whole  each  item  and  stage  of 
which  must  and  can  be  correctly  interpreted  only  by 
showing  its  articulated  and  causal  connexion  with  an 
organic  and  progressively  realised  design.  Such  an 
interpretation,  however,  not  only  implies  a  view  of 
genius  and  personality  and  their  function  in  the  scheme 
of  reality  very  difficult  to  establish,  but  is  fatal  to  a 
truly  critical  method.  A  clear  and  vital  distinction  is 
essential  between  the  unity  in  a  man's  work  that  is  the 
result  of  viewing  it  as  a  totality — the  sum  of  a  series 
of  separate  items — and  the  unity  conceived  to  be  implicit 
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in  it  but  demonstrably  imposed  on  it  as  a  consequence 
of  tbe  critic's  theory  how  genius  in  the  nature  of 
tilings  realises  and  can  only  realise  itself. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  given  us  a  very  remarkable 
study,  and  even  when  the  argument  completely  fails  to 
convince,  no  earnest  student  of  Goethe  will  be  other 
than  grateful,  and  perhaps  most  grateful  when  he 
most  seriously  disagrees. 


M.  DLLIVIKR'S  RETROSPECT. 

"  The  Franco-Prussian  War  and  its  Hidden  Causes." 
By  Emile  Ollivier.  Translated  from  the  French, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  B.  Ives. 
London:  Pitman.    1913.  8s.6d.net. 

"XJ  OW  that  M.  Ollivier  is  gone  from  us,  one  feels  the 
J-^1  more  glad  that  he  did  not  put  off  till  too  late- 
giving  the  world  this  retrospect  of  great  matters  in 
which  he  played  a  part.  It  was  a  good  idea  of  Mr. 
Ives  to  pick  out  from  these  volumes  a  coherent  narra- 
tive of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany  in  1870.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand  why  these  events  are  grouped  under  the  title 
of  "  hidden  causes  ",  for  they  have  long  ceased  to 
be  "  hidden"  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Hut  it 
is  good  to  have  in  English  M.  Ollivier's  able  defence 
of  his  own  part  in  the  most  disastrous  adventure  ever 
undertaken  by  French  Ministers,  and,  so  long  as  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  the  statement  is  ex  parte,  it  may 
be  accepted.  The  translator  has  done  his  best  to  give 
the  reader  the  opportunity  of  checking  M.  Ollivier's 
statements  by  reference  to  other  authorities. 

As  in  all  such  historical  incidents  it  is  very  difficult 
to  attribute  his  due  share  of  responsibility  to  every 
actor  in  the  drama.  In  a  well-known  passage  of 
Busch  there  is  a  striking  account  of  Bismarck  in  the 
evening  of  his  days  putting  down  to  his  own  score 
the  three  great  wars  which  led  to  the  consolidation 
of  modern  Germany.  But  great  men,  like  small, 
especially  in  depressing  conditions,  are  subject  to  fits 
of  morbid  self-accusation  which  often  have  not  so  much 
foundation  in  fact  as  they  imagine.  That  there  was, 
however,  considerable  ground  for  Bismarck's  state- 
ments no  one  doubts.  But,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
war  of  1870,  he  could  not  have  brought  the  war  about, 
had  he  not  received  considerable  assistance  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Vosges,  and  if  Bismarck  is,  in 
M.  Ollivier's  view,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  it  is  only 
too  clear,  as  the  narrative  goes  on,  that  the  vanity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  French  and  their  rulers  alone  made 
war  possible.  So  far  as  Bismarck  is  concerned,  it  can 
no  longer  be  denied  that  he  actually  brought  about  and 
pressed  on  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Hohenzollern  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  This  is  admitted 
now  even  by  Delbruck.  Marshal  Prim  was  bought 
to  set  this  candidature  going  and  to  get  the  Cortes  to 
accept  it.  King  William  disliked'  it  and  might  have 
stopped  it  at  the  first  by  a  word,  but  seems  to  have 
thought  to  do  so  would  be  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  free  choice  of  the  Spanish  nation.  So  the  plan 
drifted  on  till  after  one  or  two  checks  the  offer  was 
really  made  and  accepted.  The  plot  did  not  mature  as 
Bismarck  had  originally  intended,  it  became  known  too 
early  and  might  have  failed  but  for  causes  which 
M.  Ollivier  sets  out  on  the  whole  fairly  enough  ;  but 
these  were  only  secondary  causes.  France  had  received 
several  rebuffs  and  felt  sore.  The  wild  Mexican 
expedition  and  an  uneasy  feeling  that  her  prestige  in 
Europe  was  imperilled  by  the  rise  of  Prussia  had 
irritated  popular  feeling.  Bismarck  put  it  down  to 
"  envy  ",  not  altogether  unfairly.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  felt  that  the  war  of  1866  had  left  Bavaria  and 
South  Germany  generally  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in 
the  hegemony  of  Prussia  over  a  United  Germany. 
Something  was  needed  to  draw  North  and  South 
together  into  indissoluble  union.  This  could  only  be 
obtained  through  a  successful  war  in  which  both  might 
be  engaged  against  the  foreigner.  There  was  certainly 
no  foreign  Power  but  France  which  would  bring  on 


such  a  war.  Considering  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
Paris  Bismarck  might  be  excused  for  regarding  such 
a  struggle  as  inevitable,  lie  might  therefore  feel  that 
his  correct  policy  was  to  bring  it  on  when  it  suited 
Prussia  best.  An  argument  on  some  such  lines  must 
be  the  excuse  for  his  deliberate  efforts  to  foment 
strife.  The  problem  whether  or  no  he  was  justified 
belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of  ethics  than  of  politics. 

But  in  spite  of  Bismarck's  own  attitude  his 
manoeuvres  might  easily  have  been  foiled  (and  they 
nearly  were)  by  the  adoption  of  a  sane  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  opponents.  King  William  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  never  be  responsible  for  another 
war  and  himself  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  plot. 
A  little  patience  on  the  part  of  France  and  she  might 
have  had  the  renunciation  of  the  Hohenzollern  candi- 
date coupled  with  King  William's  approval  as  head 
of  the  family.  The  national  pride  of  France  had  no 
doubt  a  right  to  ask  for  this,  and  this  satisfaction  it 
might  have  had.  Dynastic  influences,  the  pressure  of 
the  Opposition,  and  blunders  of  their  own  forced  the 
hand  both  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministry.  Gramont 
and  Benedetti  both  had  their  share  in  the  catastrophe, 
for  the  ridiculous  demand  made  on  King  William  for 
"guarantees"  against  a  revival  of  a  Hohenzollern 
candidature  meant  a  rebuff  for  France.  Benedetti  saw 
the  folly  of  the  proceeding  and  should  have  remon- 
strated. This  would  have  given  him  time  to  receive 
the  friendly  message  from  the  King  at  Ems  and  to 
transmit  it  to  Paris  along  with  his  remonstrance. 
There  would  then  have  been  no  rebuff  on  13  July  to 
the  French  Ambassador  and  no  opportunity  for  the 
dressing  up  of  the  famous  "  Ems  telegram  "  which 
gave  France  the  final  push  into  the  abyss  of  war. 

Among  minor  causes  which  may  have  contributed 
to  the  catastrophe  the  translator  cites  the  death  of  Lord 
Clarendon  a  few  days  before,  whose  influence  with  the 
French  Court  might  have  prevented  war.  It  may  be 
so,  but  M.  Ollivier  is  surely  wrong  in  citing  the  "  strong 
German  svmpathies  of  Gladstone  "  (!)  as  preventing 
the  British  Cabinet  from  taking  a  strong  stop-the-war 
line.  Indeed  he  himself  produces  overwhelming  evi- 
dence to  show  that  our  representatives  were  instructed 
to  use  every  argument  and  put  on  all  the  pressure  they 
could  on  both  sides.  Bismarck  even  resented  our  action. 
In  spite  of  all  his  cleverness  M.  Ollivier  only  succeeds 
in  showing  that  he  has  been  grossly  calumniated.  He 
was  not  directly  responsible  for  the  war,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  situation,  owing  to  the  perversity  of 
others,  became  impossible  to  handle.  But,  if  not  a 
man  of  such  force  of  will  as  to  be  able  to  withstand 
Bismarck  and  prevent  war  altogether,  he  should  have 
retired  from  his  position  and  declined  to  associate 
himself  with  a  course  of  action  he  did  not  approve. 
It  is  however  true  that  he  suffered  to  a  certain 
extent  from  an  anomalous  position.  He  was  Prime 
Minister  without  the  power  which  is  attached  to  the 
office  in  this  country.  The  Empire  was  only  in  the 
course  of  adjusting  itself  to  constitutional  conditions, 
and  in  this,  as  otherwise,  France  was  caught  unpre- 
pared. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  PARISH. 

"  Churchwardens'    Accounts."      By  T.   Charles  Cox. 
London  :  Methuen.    1913.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  origin  of  the  office  of  churchwarden  is  assigned 
by  the  author  of  this  instructive  volume  (a 
volume  which  we  cannot  too  warmly  commend  to  all 
lovers  of  the  past)  to  the  first  Canon  of  the  Council 
of  London,  1127.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover  a  "  Council  of  London  "  of 
1127,  and  among  the  Canons  of  the  "Council  of 
Westminster  "  which  was  held  in  that  year  we  have 
failed  to  find  a  canon  relating  to  the  ancient  and 
august  order  of  churchwardens.  In  our  opinion  the 
office  is  of  far  more  modern  date.  It  came  into  exist- 
ence as  a  result  of  the  custom  that  imposed  on 
parishioners  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  nave  of  the 
church   in   repair   and   of   providing   the  ornaments 
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required  for  the  Mass  and  other  rites  and  services. 
According  to  Canon  law  these  obligations  ought 
properly  to  have  been  discharged  by  the  parish  priest 
out  of  his  tithe.  In  Norman  times  however  the  tithe 
was  largely  diverted  from  the  parish  and  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  cathedrals  or  conventual  churches,  with 
the  result  that  the  parish  priest  was  unable  properly 
to  perform  his  canonical  duty.  It  became  therefore 
necessary  to  call  upon  parishioners  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  and  when  the  fourteenth  century  dawned  the 
need  became  greater  than  ever  owing  to  the  more 
elaborate  ritual  in  public  worship,  and  just  as  the  king 
demanded  a  tax-voting  parliament  the  vicar  required 
a  rate-voting  vestry.  Not  that  in  this  age  of  faith 
rates  were  requisitioned  annually  at  an  Easter  vestry  ; 
the  parishioners  usually  provided  the  needful  by  means 
of  a  church-ale  or  voluntary  gifts  or  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  parish  guilds.  Only  when  all  other  means 
had  failed  was  there  recourse  to  the  rate.  Seeing 
that  the  parishioners  were  obliged  to  pay  for  repairs 
and  ornaments,  they  necessarily  required  responsible 
representatives  to  act  for  them,  and  i|:  is  probable 
that  to  this  necessity  we  may  ascribe  the  origin  of 
the  churchwarden. 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  it  is  in  the 
days  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  of  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  and  the  Wycliffite  tracts,  that  the  church- 
wardens first  appear  prominent  on  the  ecclesiastical 
landscape.  The  oldest  existing  churchwardens' 
accounts — those  of  S.  Michael's,  Bath — date  from  the 
year  1349.  And  at  this  time  and  far  into  the  fifteenth 
century  there  exists  a  grave  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
name  of  the  office.  Probably  the  peasant  spoke  of  the 
church  reeves,  while  the  Church  lawyer  styled  the 
wardens  procuratores  ecclesiae.  In  the  Parliament 
Rolls  of  1341  they  are  called  the  "  wardens  of  the 
goods  of  the  church  ".  Other  names  under  which 
they  pass  are  "  wardens  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  church  ",  "  wardens  of  the  goods,  chattels  and 
lights  of  the  church  ".  To  Lyndwood,  who  summed 
up  in  his  "  Provinciate  "  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  they  are  the  "  guardiani 
ecclesiae  ".  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  name  church- 
warden is  firmly  established. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Old  English 
parish  system  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  is  its  complete  democracy.  No 
one  who  struggled  to  reconstruct  English  history  in 
the  light  of  the  earliest  returns  would  dream  for  a 
moment  that  they  were  drawn  up  in  the  days  of 
feudalism  and  serfdom.  In  the  old  council  of  the 
parishioners  every  adult  male  and  female  has  a  place 
and  a  vote.  Both  wardens  are  elected  by  the 
parishioners,  and  occasionally  they  are  chosen  from 
the  female  sex.  Our  author  tells  us  that  the  first 
instance  of  lady  churchwardens  that  he  can  discover 
is  at  S.  Patrick's  Church,  Ingestre,  where  two  women, 
Alice  Cooke  and  Alice  Pyppedon,  were  wardens  in 
1426-7.  The  next  instance,  which  he  does  not  mention, 
is  for  the  following  year,  1428,  when  Beatrice  Brave 
is  churchwarden  of  S.  Petrock's,  Exeter.  The  first 
titled  lady  to  hold  the  office  is  "  My  Leddy  Isabel 
Norton  ",  who  is  churchwarden  of  Yatton,  in  Somerset- 
shire, 1496-7.  Lucy  Sele  is  the  sole  churchwarden  for 
Morebath  Parish,  Devonshire,  in  the  critical  year  1548, 
when  the  form  of  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  super- 
sedes the  Sarum  Rite  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
young  Josiah  make  havoc  and  loot  of  the  treasures 
with  which  the  piety  of  man}-  a  century  has  enriched 
the  Church.  At  S.  Budeaux,  Devonshire,  it  seems 
that  during  a  good  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a  male  and  female  warden  are  elected  every  year. 

These  parish  democracies  perform  miracles  in  the 
way  of  church  building  and  church  decoration.  All 
church  repairs  they  do  themselves.  Neither  foreign 
labour  nor  foreign  material  is  imported,  and  the  neces- 
sary funds  are  raised  in  the  parish.  And  the  strange 
fact  is  that  they  are  almost  always  obtained  by  church- 
ales  and  free-will  gifts.  In  1425  the  wardens  of 
S.  Michael,  Bath,  collect  ^17  7s.  iod.  for  a  new 
Lady  Chapel  to  which  the  church-ale  gives  24s.  Like- 


wise in  1440-1  eighty-six  subscribers  raise  the  sum 
of  £9  6s.  5^d.  for  the  repair  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Lawrence,  Reading.  But  perhaps  the  most  startling 
evidence  of  a  parochial  enthusiasm  for  church  restora- 
tion comes  to  us  from  the  far  Western  Country,  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  S.  Petrock's  Church,  Bodmin, 
between  the  years  1469  and  1472.  "  Everyone  ",  says 
our  author,  "  seems  to  have  given  according  to  his 
means.  Not  a  few  who  gave  money,  gave  labour  in 
addition,  and  some  only  labour.  The  well-to-do  gave 
the  reeds  off  their  estates,  others  gave  stone,  lime, 
timber,  and  parcels  of  nails.  Now  and  again  the 
wardens  received  gifts  in  kind,  such  as  a  cow,  sold 
for  7s.  6d.,  a  lamb,  5d.,  and  a  goose,  2d."  The 
women  had  a  special  collection  on  Easter  Eve,  at  which 
the  maidens  in  the  Fore  Street  contributed  6s.  Forty 
guilds  here  make  a  contribution,  and  among  these 
guilds  were  the  Guild  of  S.  Petrock  for  skinners  and 
glovers,  the  Guilds  of  SS.  Dunstan  and  Eloy  for 
smiths,  of  S.  Anian  for  shoemakers,  of  S.  Martin 
for  millers,  and  of  S.  John  Baptist  for  drapers  and 
tailors. 

The  subject  of  church  repairs  recalls  the  assistance 
that  in  every  parish  the  wardens  receive  from  the  local 
brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods.  A  little  Somersetshire 
village  boasts  six  subscribing  guilds,  the  young  men 
or  the  younglyns,  the  maidens,  the  webbers  or 
weavers,  the  tuckers  (fullers),  the  archers,  repre- 
sented by  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John.  In  other 
parishes  we  hear  of  the  guilds  of  the  wives. 

A  volume  would  not  suffice  to  tell  how  much  the 
parish  system  of  the  olden  days  does  to  brighten  the 
peasants'  life.  It  is  in  the  church  assembly  that  they 
arrange  and  pay  for  the  May  Day  and  Whitsuntide 
revel,  for  the  coats  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  for 
the  gown  of  Maid  Marion,  for  the  morrice  dancers,  the 
hobby-horses  and  the  minstrels.  It  is  as  a  Church 
office  that  the  beating  of  the  bounds  commences  when 
on  the  three  Rogation  days  the  parish  goes  in  solemn  per- 
ambulation over  the  fields  behind  the  banners  and  the 
Litanies  are  sung  for  the  prevention  of  pestilence  and 
for  a  blessing  on  the  fields  and  crops.  The  perambula- 
tion is  in  a  way  a  procession  of  penitence.  But  it  is 
becoming  a  blithe  progress  nevertheless,  and  there  is 
a  halting  by  the  holy  wells  and  light  and  frivolous 
persons  have  a  way  of  walking  behind  the  banners  and 
remarking  that  the  linen  cloth  for  their  make  cost 
fifteenpence,  that  the  dyeing  of  the  cloth  cost  a  penny 
and  that  the  making  of  the  banners  cost  sixpence. 
Alas  !  the  Reformation  makes  an  end  of  singers, 
banners  and  the  halting  by  the  holy  wells,  and  allows 
only  the  worshipful  of  the  parish  to  go  on  perambula- 
tion. 

We  wish  that  we  could  speak  of  the  books  of  the 
old  parish  churches,  of  the  missal,  the  gradual,  the 
"  Golden  Legend  "  and  the  "  books  for  the  organs  ". 
But  be  this  remembered.  It  is  the  people  who  have 
made  the  parish  system,  it  is  the  State  that  will 
wantonly  and  cruelly  wreck  it  in  the  dark  Tudor  days. 


"THE  MAJORITY   HAVE  PREVIOUSLY 
APPEARED." 

"  The  Headquarter  Recruit,  and  other  Stories."  By 
Richard  Dehan.    London :  Heineniann.   1913.  6s. 

"  '  I  'HE  majority  of  these  stories" — there  are 
twenty-three  of  them — "  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  '  World  '  and  similar  well-known 
periodicals.  Others  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time."  This  note,  which  salutes  us,  with  a  forewarn- 
ing of  the  author's  idea  of  grammar,  on  the  page 
facing  the  first  story,  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  "  Mr.  Dehan  ",  having  hit  the  public  full  in 
the  heart  with  "The  Dop  Doctor",  and  made  rather 
a  mull  with  "  Between  Two  Thieves  ",  has  now  stop- 
gapped  with  a  volume  of  his  (or  her — what  are  we 
to  say?)  short  stories  collected  from  well-known 
periodicals  and  larded  with  those  which,  presumably, 
the  well-known  periodicals  would  not  accept.  We  do 
not  blame  them,  but  would  be  greatly  interested  to 
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know  which  of  these  stories  have  achieved  publica- 
tion before  and  which  have  not  ;  because,  for  the  life 
of  us,  we  cannot  sec  that  there  is  a  pin  to  choose 
between  them. 

The  first  story,  "The  Headquarter  Recruit",  is  the 
story  of  Mary  Ambree  (or  pretty  Polly  Oliver,  and 
other  heroines  of  the  Dibdin  period  of  English  Popular 
Son,^),  retold  in  a  style  which  is  a  hash  of  decayed 
Kiplingese  and  the  pure  fount  of  John  Strange  Winter. 
The  second  story  is  again  Kipling-and-water  :  the 
Kipling  of  "Wee  Willie  Winkie  "  and  "Baa,  baa, 
Black  Sheep  '*.  There  follows  a  tale  of  true  hearts 
made  fonder  by  absence — she  stays  at  home  and  he 
goes  out  to  India — they  correspond  regularly,  and 
when  he  dies  his  friend  takes  up  the  task,  and  when 
she  dies  her  sister  continues  the  correspondence,  until 
the  new  pair  meet.  There  follows  the  story  of  an 
aviator  who  won  the  prize  he  had  himself  presented  ; 
and  the  story  of  the  lady  who  runs  down  in  a  motor- 
car the  man  whom  she  was  hurrying  to  meet;  and 
the  story  of  the  Boer  son  of  an  ex-beauty  of  a  London 
season,  how  he  was  chased  by  an  ex-lover  of  his 
mother's  into  his  own  home  during  the  war  and  , 
escaped  by  imitating  an  arm-chair.  (This  story  must 
really  be  read  to  be  disbelieved  ;  it  is  so  absurd  that  i 
one  almost  feels  that  "  Mr.  Dehan  "  is  seeing  how  1 
much  we  can  stand.)  There  follows  a  story  of — 
but  why  proceed?  There  are  only  forty  stories  in 
the  world,  and  twenty-three  of  them  are  here,  as  else- 
where. Let  us  consider  whether  "Mr.  Dehan"  con- 
tributes anything  original  in  his  method  of  telling 
them. 

The  last  story  in  the  volume,  "  The  Tribute  of 
Off  a  ",  is  the  most  interesting  in  several  respects.  To 
a  number  of  bidders,  casually  collected  at  a  London 
auction-room  in  expectation  of  the  sale  of  certain 
recently-disinterred  coins,  a  consumptive  mechanic 
explains  that  he  is  the  workman  who  has  helped  to 
forge  them.  There  is  an  American  purchaser  present, 
of  whose  conversation  this  is  a  specimen  :  "  '  Marm  ', 
said  the  American  with  a  smile,  '  your  sympathy  is 
grateful,  but  the  saline  globules  of  its  native  Chesa- 
peake Bay  do  not  roll  off  the  spry  and  frolicsome 
canvas-back  quicker  than  disparaging  remarks  are 
accustomed  to  roll  off  me  '  " — and  so  on.  And  in 
another  story  we  read  :  "There  in  the  perfumed  dark- 
ness of  the  Pacific  night,  under  the  purple-black 
canopy  of  heaven  where  the  lamps  of  the  great  stars 
swing,  he  lifted  his  arms  above  his  head  in  a  desperate 
access  of  hungry,  yearning,  baffled  human  passion, 
and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  woman  he  loved — 
for  she  seemed  strangely  near  and  agonisingly  un- 
attainable ;  and  the  scent  of  her  hair,  and  the  velvet 
warmth  of  her  cheek,  and  the  thrilling  touch  of  her 
hand,  and  the  silken  rustle  of  her  gown,  were  present 
with  him  on  this  night  more  vividly  than  they  had 
ever  been,  so  that  he  sobbed  with  dry  eyes,  and  cried 
aloud  in  torture  ".  In  short,  if  anybody  likes  this  kind 
of  thing,  this  book  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  he  will 
like.  The  stories  "  have  previously  appeared  "—and 
in  one  form  or  another  are  bound  to  appear  again. 


"WORDS,    WORDS,  WORDS." 
"Cubism."   By  A.  Gleizes  and  J.  Metzinger.  London: 

Unwin.  1913.  5s.  net. 
'"FHE  concluding  paragraph  of  this  book,  which  we 
-*-  confess  remains  wonderfully  obscure  however 
hard  we  try  to  plumb  it.  at  least  is  intelligible  if 
not  original.  "A  realist  [the  ideal  Cubist]  he  will 
fashion  the  real  in  the  image  of  his  mind,  for  there 
is  only  one  truth  and  that  is  our  own  when  we  impose 
it  on  others."  In  other  words,  orthodoxy  is  cubisto- 
doxy.  We  understand  this  primitive  line  of  reason- 
ing which  is  naive  and  natural ;  the  rest  of  the  book 
smacks  rather  of  those  curious  "  inspired  "  publica- 
tions that  from  time  to  lime  proclaim  the  special 
attractions  of  queer  religious  sects ;  vague  fulmina- 
tions  and  dishevelled  statements  of  a  dizzy  creed. 
Careful  reading  of  the  text  reduced  us  to  that  uneasy 


state  of  doubt  in  which  one  wonders  if  some  cerebral 
bolt  has  slipped,  some  nut  come  off,  so  that  one's 
brain  ceases  to  function.  We  read  groups  of  words 
but  fail  to  understand  them  as  though  we  had  lost 
some  faculty.  "  From  a  reciprocity  of  concessions 
arise  those  mixed  images  which  we  hasten  to  confront 
with  artistic  creations  in  order  to  compute  what  they 
contain  of  the  objective;  that  is  of  the  purely  con- 
ventional." These  words,  as  individuals,  we  seem 
to  know,  but  collectively,  in  their  context  or  out  of 
it,  they  seem  a  fortuitous  arrangement  of  nouns,  verbs 
and  prepositions. 

On  a  larger  scale  the  arrangement  of  thought  and 
idea  throughout  the  book  seems  to  us  as  irrelevant  and 
loose.  Shreds  of  ideas  and  wisps  of  argument  lie 
tangled  everywhere;  the  loose  ends  that  project 
may  be  anything,  beginnings  that  lead  to  what  might 
be  called  ganglionic  confusion,  or  severed  threads. 
We  shut  the  book  with  one  distinct  impression  ;  its 
authors  are  incapable  of  stating  practically  what 
Cubism  means.  What  it  apparently  does  not  mean 
can  be  learned  by  inference.  It  does  not  mean 
intelligibility  nor  exactly  "  systematic  obscurity  "  ;  it 
disapproves  of  "synchronic  and  primary  images",  of 
"fantastic  occultism",  the  "customary  symbols" 
that  represent  form  as  seen  by  the  human  eye  and 
"cabalistic  signs".  The  customary  symbols,  it 
appears,  may  be  used  "  tactfully  "  as  "  magical  dis- 
cords, shreds  of  the  great  collective  lie,  at  a  single 
point  of  the  plane  of  the  higher  reality  which  [the 
painter]  appropriates  to  his  art  ".  Cubism  is  frankly 
amused  to  think  that  novices  "pay  for  their  too  literal 
comprehension  of  the  Cubist's  theory  and  his  faith  in 
the  absolute  truth  by  juxtaposing  the  six  faces  of 
a  cube  or  the  two  ears  of  a  model  seen  in  profile  ". 
But  on  the  other  hand  Cubism  finds  it  legitimate  "  to 
move  round  an  object  to  seize  several  successive 
appearances,  which,  fused  in  a  single  image,  recon- 
stitute it  in  time".  We  do  not  feel  expert  enough 
to  elucidate  the  subtle  difference  between  "  synchronic 
images  "  and  the  feat  that  seizes  several  successive 
appearances,  fuses  them  in  a  single  image  and  recon- 
stitutes the  original  object  in  time.  But  to  your 
genuine  Cubist  one  is  orthodoxy,  t'other  heterodoxy 
and  ridiculous. 

As  for  what  Cubism  is,  all  we  can  learn  is  that 
it  condemns  all  systems  ;  provides  an  indefinite  liberty, 
regards  objective  knowledge  as  chimerical,  natural 
form  as  a  convention  and  taste  the  only  law.  We 
cannot  take  ourselves  so  seriously  as  to  suppose  that 
our  special  brand  of  truth  is  the  only  possible  kind, 
or  regard  the  Cubists  as  so  elect  that  their  truth  and 
taste  are  the  only  genuine  articles.  We  will  gladly 
say  that  every  word  of  this  book  is  sincere  and  to 
its  authors  possibly  fraught  with  highest  truth.  But 
we  would  no  more  accept  their  view  of  aesthetic  values 
than  we  would  regard  the  trivial  visions  and  beliefs 
of  over-emotional  and  feebly-balanced  religieuses  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  highest  spiritual  truths.  After 
all,  these  things  have  to  be  tested  by  their  actual 
calibre  or,  as  one  might  say,  cash-value.  Judged 
simply  on  their  merits  as  conceptions,  as  revelations 
and  stimuli  ;  weighed  with  calm  reason  as  to  whether 
they  intensify  our  perception  and  set  free  our  imagina- 
tion so  that  we  gain  insight  to  the  reality  and  signifi- 
cance that  lie  within  external  facts  and  appearances, 
these  Cubisms  (twenty-five  are  illustrated)  are  pitiably 
trivial.  If  these  were  all  that  art  is,  art  would  not 
be  the  irresistible  attraction  and  unattainable  ideal  that 
it  has  ever  been  to  man. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM. 

"  Socialism  from  the  Christian  Standpoint."  By  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan  S.J.  London  :  Macmillan.  1913. 
6s.  6d. 

A  S  a  warning  to  those  Christians  (if  there  be  any) 
**  who  view  Socialism  as  a  complete  theory  of  life 
and  imagine  that  they  can  remain  Christian  with  two 
religions  this  book  may  be  of  some  value.    As  a  weapon 
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in  the  hands  of  atheist  Socialists  who  want  to  abolish 
religion  it  will  also  be  useful,  especially  if  it  be  trans- 
lated into  German  and  published  cheaply  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  will  also  revive  the  hopes  of  that  small  and 
insignificant  body,  the  "  Socialist  Party  of  Great 
Britain  ".  But  we  do  not  think  it  will  do  much  to  con- 
vince the  "  Church  Socialists  "or  to  warn  the  Christian 
Social  Union.  Father  Vaughan  professes  to  be  deal- 
ing not  with  the  Socialism  of  the  campaign  book  or 
of  the  political  platform,  but  of  that  which  is  being 
"  assiduously  spread  among  the  docile  working  classes 
by  books  and  newspapers  ".  This  he  finds  to  be  a 
philosophy  and  even  a  religion  contrary  to  Christianity. 
He  certainly  gives  us  very  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  it  is  so.  But  for  practical  purposes,  and  especially 
as  an  answer  to  the  Christians  who  call  themselves 
Socialists  and  whom  he  so  vigorously  condemns,  would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  deal  with  Socialist  pro- 
posals as  we  have  them  to-day  advocated  on  platforms? 
Obviously,  we  should  have  thought,  no  Christian  would 
approve  of  a  Socialism  which  involves  the  rejection  of 
distinctively  Christian  principles,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  our  author  has  at  all  proved  that  there  is  no 
Socialism  which  does  not.  The  fact  that  Marx  and 
Bebel  and  many  others  have  declared  that  Christianity 
must  go  does  not  prove  that  they  are  right,  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  many  Protestants  have  declared  that 
there  is  no  Christianity  in  Romanism  proves  that  there 
is  not.  All  that  the  modern  "  Church  Socialist  "  asks 
of  his  fellow-Christians  is  to  be  allowed  to  advocate 
certain  economic  changes  and  remain  a  Christian. 
Father  Vaughan  allows  that  Christianity  is  not  com- 
mitted to  any  particular  form  of  government  such  as  a 
monarchy  or  to  any  particular  way  of  holding  property. 
More  than  this,  he  glories  (and  rightly  so)  in  the  fact 
that  the  Church  has  kept  outside  parties  all  through 
history  and  has  allowed  great  freedom  to  her  members. 
The  question  the  Church  Socialist  would  naturally  ask 
is  why  at  this  stage  in  social  evolution  he  alone  should 
be  denied  this  freedom.  This  is  a  question  which  does 
not  touch  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  Socialist 
economics.  Supposing  a  member  of  the  S.D.P.  or  the 
I.L.P.  were  to  come  to  Father  Vaughan  and  ask  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  gather  from 
this  book  that  he  would  have  to  leave  his  society  before 
his  wish  could  be  granted.  This  does  not  seem  to  us 
compatible  with  any  idea  of  religious  liberty.  Nor  do 
we  think  it  likely  that  such  a  policy  would  be  calculated 
either  to  wean  the  man  from  his  Socialism  or,  if  pur- 
sued widely,  tend  to  the  solution  of  the  social  problem 
on  Christian  lines,  which  Father  Vaughan  evidently 
desires.  If  Christians  are  to  combat  Socialism  they 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it  as  they  would  with 
any  other  economic  proposal.  It  is  quite  true  that  this 
proposal  has  often  been  made  and  furthered  by  men 
who  do  adopt  an  un-Christian  view  of  life,  but  that 
view  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Socialists.  Materialism 
underlies  the  proposals  of  many  politicians  and  states- 
men who  are  much  opposed  to  Socialism.  We  do  not 
allude  to  their  private  beliefs,  but  to  the  philosophy 
which  dictates  their  policy.  It  is  the  business  of  Chris- 
tians to  fight  this  philosophy,  but  there  is  no  religious 
•reason  why  they  should  not  agree  with  the  economic 
proposals  themselves,  if  for  reasons  of  their  own  they 
believe  them  to  be  sound  ones.  This  is  the  position  of 
the  Church  Socialist.  He  honestly  believes  the  present 
system,  which  he  calls  "  Capitalism  ",  to  be  unjust  and 
to  breed  certain  unjust  and  un-Christian  results.  Father 
Vaughan  hates  "  sweating  "  and  wants  it  abolished. 
The  Church  Socialist  believes  it  cannot  be  abolished 
without  a  drastic  change  in  the  method  of  industry, 
and  that  its  final  abolition  can  only  come  by  some  form 
of  collective  ownership  in  place  of  our  present  system. 
Of  course  he  may  be  quite  wrong,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  he  parts  company  with  his  religion  by  advo- 
cating it.  Father  Vaughan,  of  course,  has  his  answer  : 
"  According  to  the  Catholic  view  the  intervention  of 
the  State  in  the  play  of  social  activities  is  never  justified 
by  mere  utility,  but  by  moral  necessity  only  ".  A 
Catholic  may  advocate  State  control  of  industries  which 
are  sweated,  but  he  must  not  plead  for  the  nationalisa- 


tion of  mines.  The  Pope,  apparently,  alone  knows  that 
chain-making  is  a  sweated  industry,  while  mining  cart 
never  be.  This  book  may  do  good  if  it  succeeds  in  per- 
suading the  clergy  to  keep  to  their  task  of  pointing  out 
where  any  particular  economic  proposal  or  practice  is 
touched  by  religion  and  making  a  more  careful  study  of 
such  matters,  so  that  when  they  give  advice  they  may 
be  listened  to.  It  was  Tom  Hughes  who  said  that  he 
thought  the  modern  "Christian  Socialist  "  publication^ 
were  not  religious  enough.  No  doubt  there  is  often  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  keen  Christian  social  reformers 
to  square  their  religion  with  their  economics  rather  than 
their  economics  with  their  religion.  But  this  tendency 
will  not  be  checked  by  refusing  free  thought  on  these 
matters  or  practically  excommunicating  all  Socialists  in 
advance.  In  days  when  the  Church  of  Rome  by  her  rigid 
dogmatism  is  making  it  extremely  hard  for  modern  men 
and  women  to  remain  within  her  pale  it  seems  a  pity 
for  her  to  add  sociology  and  politics  to  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  think  for 
themselves.  The  attitude  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Confer- 
ence of  a  few  years  back  seems  to  us  far  more  healthy. 
There  every  opportunity  was  given  for  all  opinions  to 
be  heard,  and  no  suggestion  was  made  that  Socialism y 
even  of  the  extremest  type,  was  to  be  ruled  out  as  im- 
possible in  a  Christian  assembly.  Father  Vaughan's 
views,  as  expressed  in  this  book,  seem  to  explain  a 
great  part  of  the  atheistic  character  of  Socialism  on  the 
Continent.  If  the  door  of  the  Church  is  permanently 
barred  against  Socialists,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  get  in.  In  this  country 
they  know  that  they  are  welcome,  and  the  result  is 
that,  whatever  our  opinions  may  be  as  to  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  Socialism,  we  must  allow  that  the  morally 
dangerous  doctrines  sometimes  associated  with 
Socialism  (though  not,  as  Father  Vaughan  holds,  essen- 
tial to  it)  are  much  less  assiduously  taught  in  this 
country,  and  scarcely  listened  to  by  any  appreciable 
number  of  persons. 

"ROSALIND  IN  ARDEN  "  AND  OTHER 
NOVELS. 

"Rosalind  in  Arden."    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
London:  Dent.    1913.  6s. 

IT  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book  by  Mr. 
Marriott  Watson.  He  is  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
of  our  younger  novelists  and  he  has  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  style.  One  turns  to  his  gently  persuasive  pages 
secure  in  the  happy  knowledge  that  the  most  fastidious 
sense  will  not  be  outraged  either  by  clumsy  composi- 
tion or  confused  thought.  And  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal  in  these  days  of  slipshod  writing.  "  Rosalind 
in  Arden  "  is  of  the  nature  of  light  romance.  Its 
charm  depends  not  upon  its  plot,  for  that  is  very 
slender,  but  on  its  manner  of  treatment.  It  is  not  to 
be  recommended  for  those  who  like  their  fiction  hot 
and  fiery  with  a  succession  of  thrills  and  exciting 
situations.  Mr.  Marriott  Watson  does  not  cater  for 
such.  His  appeal  is  to  the  leisurely*  reader  who  likes 
to  have  his  palate  delicately  tickled  by  sound  fare 
daintily  served.  It  would  not  be  right  to  claim  for 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson  a  place  among  great  novelists. 
He  is  not  an  inspired  writer.  He  does  not  show 
genius.  His  books  are  always  somewhat  machine- 
made  and  smack  of  the  midnight  oil.  But  he  is  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  average  novelist,  and  on 
account  of  his  quiet  methods  deserves  our"  gratitude 
in  these  days  of  shrieks  and  catcalls. 

"  Rosalind  in  Arden  "  is  the  story  of  a  young- 
Englishman  who  is  claimant  to  an  earldom,  an  Ameri- 
can millionaire,  of  the  traditional  pattern,  who  has 
rented  the  claimant's  place  and  wants  to  buy  it,  and 
his  niece  Rosalind.  The  scene  of  the  comedy  is  laid 
in  Arden,  an  English  village  of  the  feudal  type. 
The  anxiety  of  the  American  millionaire  to  secure  this 
beautiful  English  home  leads  him  to  all  kinds  of 
villainous  machinations  against  the  claimant.  He 
bribes  the  inquiry  agents  who  are  seeking  for  evidence 
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to  prove  the  young  man's  title  and  generally  does  his 
utmost  to  ruin  him.  The  claimant  himself  is  a  delight- 
ful gay  romantic  figure  who  enters  with  zest  into  the 
spirit  of  the  contest,  and  finally  comes  out  triumphant 
owing  lo  his  love  for  Rosalind,  his  enemy's  niece. 
There  are  some  very  pretty  love  scenes  in  the  book 
enacted  among  idyllic  surroundings.  Mr.  Marriott 
Watson  should,  however,  be  on  his  guard  against  such 
descriptions  as  "  The  moon  w  as  gibbous  and  shone 
white  on  the  garden  walks.  The  air  was  of  unimagin- 
able softness".  And  is  it  not  a  little  "cheap"  to 
write  "  He  had  a  most  refined  accent  and  he  played 
golf  "? 

"The    Harrovians."     By    Arnold    Lunn.     London  : 
Methuen.    1913.  6s. 

This  is  a  tale  of  school  life  written  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  left  their  schooldays  behind 
them,  and  in  its  construction  Mr.  Lunn  has  made  use 
of  a  diary  which  he  kept  when  at  Harrow.  The  story 
is,  in  consequence,  full  of  local  colour  and  it  deals 
some  shrewd  knocks  at  the  enthusiasts  for  our 
accepted  educational  system.  Peter,  the  youthful  hero, 
is  represented  as  one  who  gained  the  affection  of  few- 
masters  and  scarcely  any  boys,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  fashions  traditional 
in  his  society,  but  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
he  had  something  in  him  which  one  day  was  bound  to 
raise  him  above  the  company  of  his  fellows.  The 
story  of  his  persecution  is  a  great  deal  more  convincing 
than  the  account  of  his  final  triumph,  for,  though  this 
was  doubtless  to  come,  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
could  have  formed  a  part  of  his  Harrow  experience. 
Boys  who  submit  to  discipline  neither  in  form  nor  field 
are  scarcely  likely  to  gain  the  giddy  height  implied 
by  the  headship  of  their  house,  but  the  author  was 
clearly  determined  to  show  us  the  apotheosis  of  Peter, 
and  it  all  had  to  be  done  within  the  limits  of  a  public 
school  life  or  the  plan  of  the  tale  would  have  been 
spoiled.  In  the  last  chapter,  indeed,  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  later  lite,  and  Mr.  Lunn's  comparison  between  the 
rigorous  formalism  which  he  has  represented  as 
characteristic  of  Harrow  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  originality  at  such  a  college  as  Balliol  is,  perhaps, 
the  cleverest  touch  in  the  book.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is,  of  course,  quite  open  to  his  opponents  to  suggest 
that  different  treatments  are  needed  for  different 
periods  of  adolescence. 

" His  American  Wife."   By  George  H.  Jessop.  London: 
Long.    1913.  6s. 

Sir  Hugh  Davenant  married  Nellie  Brownlow,  the 
daughter  of  an  American  railway  magnate,  and  went 
into  politics.  She  said,  "Won't  you  take  me  to  the 
Fairshire  House  Ball?  "  and  he  replied,  "  My  dear, 
the  Prime  Minister  has  just  telephoned  for  me  ".  The 
consequence  was  that  she  was  jealous.  This,  apart 
from  a  silly  secondary  plot  concerning  a  former  flame 
of  Sir  Hugh's,  is  really  all  the  scaffolding  there  is 
in  the  book,  and  round  it  Mr.  Jessop  has  built  quite 
a  nice  lot  of  well-arranged  sentences,  and  a  few 
"  funny  stories  ".  To  his  eternal  credit  he  has  broken 
away  from  sentimental  tradition  ;  the  solution  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  the  young  couple  is  effected 
without  recourse  to  the  familiar  scene  in  which  she 
flings  her  arms  round  his  neck,  whispers,  and  blushes, 
and  without  any  sweetly  modest  reference  to  the 
immediate  need  for  furnishing  that  large  empty  room 
upstairs  with  bars  across  the  window.  No  :  Sir  Hugh 
resigns  his  political  post  ! 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  With  the  Fleet."    By  Filson  Young.   London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1913.    Is.  net. 

Whilst  a  visitor  on  board  one  of  H.M.  battleships  Mr. 
Filson  Young  found  his  opportunity  to  study  first-hand 
the  inner  life  of  that  wonderful  box  of  tricks,  a  modern  war 
vessel,  and  it  seems  he  made  the  most  of  it.  Perched  on 
the  monkey-platform,  he  watched  the  fleet  manoeuvring  ;  he 


explored  engine-rooms,  stokeholds,  and  store-rooms  ;  made  tlio 
round  of  turrets,  and  examined  the  mechanism  of  12-inch 
guns.  A  laudable  desire  to  miss  nothing  led  him  on  a 
night  excursion  to  view  snoring  bluejackets,  and  tempted 
him  to  accept,  the  risk  ot  gunroom  hospitality  and  yell  with 
the  snotties  at  a  gunroom  corroboree.  Wherever  he  went 
he  Kept  his  weather-eye  lifting  on  the  human  element  in  the 
surroundings,  and  these  hall-dozen  short  studies  shrouded 
in  an  awesome  envelope  ar*»  Uio  outcome  of  his  observations. 
Mr.  Filson  Young  has  felt  the  spell  of  the  sea,  and  allowed 
its  spirit  to  guide  his  pen.  His  ready  humour  and  quick 
sympathy  are  sure  to  secure  him  many  new  friends,  both 
ashore  and  afloat. 

"  Modern  Business  Practice."    Edited  by  F.  W.  Baffety.    London  : 
Ihe  Grcsham  Publishing  Co.    8  vols.    60s.  net. 

Mr.  Raffety,  with  tho  assistance  of  well-known  business 
men  and  specialists  in  various  sections,  has  got  together  a 
comprehensive  work  of  reference  for  the  office,  the  exchange, 
and  the  market.  Commerce  and  the  laws  affecting  it,  inter- 
national trade  and  domestic  business,  contracts,  insurance, 
money  and  banking,  shipping,  accountancy,  etc.,  all  are 
dealt  with  in  a  way  which  should  enable  the  man  with 
ideas  to  develop  business,  and  the  man  faced  with  ordinary 
problems  to  solve  them  without  delay.  A  Dictionary  of 
Commercial  Terms  and  Phrases  and  the  Index  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  the  book.  The  volumes  are  well 
illustrated,  and  to  the  young  man  starting  in  business  they 
ought  to  be  as  attractive  as  they  will  certainly  be  useful. 

"Oil  Fuel."     By  Professor  V.  B.  Lewes.    London:  Collins'  Clear 
Type  Press.  1913.    Is.  net. 

This  small  book  appears  opportunely.  Oil  as  fuel  has 
attracted  attention  ever  since  the  advent  of  the  motor-car  ; 
but  its  possibilities  have  been  brought  more  particularly  to 
public  notice  by  the  Admiralty's  adoption  of  oil  for  Dread- 
nought purposes  as  a  supplement  to,  if  not  as  an  actual 
substitute  for,  coal.  Professor  Lewes  reviews  the  whole 
subject  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  the  average  man  to 
form  his  own  conclusions  as  to  supply  and  the  efficacy  of  oil 
for  combustion  as  well  as  other  purposes.  He  scouts 
the  idea  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  oil  ever  displacing 
coal  entirely.  The  world's  oil  resources  are  not  inexhaustible, 
in  his  opinion.  The  demand  for  jjetrol  in  the  last  five  years 
has  doubled,  and  is  increasing  still  in  the  same  ratio  ;  but 
the  available  sources  of  supply  have  not  increased  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent.  He  puts  fifty  years  as  the 
probable  average  life  of  an  oilfield  worked  under  competitive 
conditions.  "The  world's  stores  of  petroleum,  coal,  and 
shale  oil  ",  he  says,  "  are  all  being  rapidly  depleted,  and  in 
the  not  very  distant  future  it  will  be  to  alcohol  that  we  shall 
have  to  turn,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  alcohol 
denatured  with  10  per  cent,  of  benzol  and  tinged  by  a  trace 
of  aniline  dye  will  give  a  motor  spirit  at  once  safer,  more 
pleasant  in  use,  and  sweeter  in  exhaust  than  the  petrol  of 
to-day.  " 

"  Bevue  des  Deuz  Mondes."    15me  Aout. 

There  is  a  pathetic  interest  in  the  article  contributed  by 
the  late  M.  Ollivier  to  this  number  in  that  it  brings  the 
reader  up  to  the  eve  of  Sedan  and  the  fill  of  the  "  Empire 
Liberal".  We  can  only  hope  that  the  distinguished  author 
has  left  his  history  in  a  complete  condition.  It  would  be 
deplorable  if  his  death  should  have  occurred  while 
he  was  actually  engaged  in  writing  the  last  pages.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  from  this  instalment  that  observers  in 
Paris  foresaw  the  hopeless  collapse  of  Macmahon ;  the 
Austrian  military  attache  communicated  to  his  own  Govern- 
ment so  striking  a  picture  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  French 
Army  that  Metternich,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  sent  it  on 
to  the  Tuileries  to  be  read  to  the  Empress  :  "a  cette  lecture 
la  malheureuse  femme  se  voila  la  face  de  ses  mains  en 
s'ecriant  'Ah!  ne  le  dites  a  personne  !  '  "  M.  Rene  Pinon 
contributes  an  excellent  article  on  the  reorganisation  of 
Turkey  in  Asia;  he  thinks  that  the  only  chance  for  this 
is  a  programme  of  reform  made  applicable  to  all,  but 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  each  province.  But  surely  the 
Turk  is  unteachable.  Recent  events  show  it  ;  he  is  too 
conceited  to  learn. 


For  tnls  Week's  Books  see  page  246. 
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H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON'S 

NEW  NOVEL 

ROSALIND 
IN  ARDEN 


Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'  Saturday  *  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) I 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 
(Postage  ljd.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Fiction. 

The  Ma  11  in  the  Car  (Alan  lialeigh)  ;  Love'u  Sentinel  (l'Morenco 

Warden).    Long.    6n.  each. 
The  Judgment    llnuse  (Gilbert  Parker).    Methnen.  6.". 
()  Pioneers  (W.  S.  Gather).    Heineniann.  6s. 
Love's  Victory  (Gertrude  Mollis).      H olden  and  Hardingham. 

6s. 

To  the  Third  and  Fourth  Generations  (Lady  Napier  of  Magdala). 

Murray.  M. 

The  Valiants  of  Virginia  (H.  E.  Rives).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 
General  John  Regan  (George  A.  Birmingham);  The  Mischief 
.Maker    (K.    Phillips  Ui>|>enheiin).    6t.   each.    Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 

Valentine   (Grant  Richards).    Grant   Pic  hards.  6«. 

History. 

Winchester  :  Ite  History,  Buildings,  and  People.  Winchester  : 
Wells. 

Rkfkrknck  Books. 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  Year-book,  1913.    2*.  6d. 
Classified   Catalogue  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
Part  III.    1907-1911.    Pitsburgh  :  Carnegie  Library. 

Rk.I'HINTS. 

Choses    Vnes    (Victor    Hugo) ;    La   Tulipe   Noire  (Alexandre 

Dumas).    Nelson.    It.  each. 

Theology. 

The  Mighty  Works  of  Jesus:  Their  Reality  and  Truth  (Lan- 
celot Smith).    Skeffingtons.    2s.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Heart  of  China  (Oliver  Bainbridge).  "African  Times. " 
is.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  :  Spanish  (M.  A.  B.  Hume).  "  Here- 
ford Times."    15*.  net. 

Case  against  Railway  Nationalisation,  The  (Edwin  A.  Pratt)  ; 
Oil  Fuel  (V.  B.  Lewes).    Collins.    It.  net  each. 

Engineering  as  a  Profession  (A.  P.  M.  Fleming  and  R.  W. 
Bailey).    Long.    2t.  6d.  net. 

How  France  is  Governed  (Raymond  Poineare).  Unwin.  Is.  6d. 
net. 

Indian  Slavery  in  Colonial  Times  within  the  Present  Limits  of 
the  United  States  (Almon  Wheeler  Lauber),  12s.  ;  A  Political 
History  of  the  State  of  New  YoTk  (Homer  Adolph  Steb- 
bins),  6-s.  ;  The  Earlv  Persecutions  of  the  Christians  (Leon 
Hardy  Canfield),  16*.  ■  King. 

Modern  Business  Practice,  Vol.  VIII.    Graham  Publishing  Co. 

Reviews  and  Maoazines  for  August. — The  Patrician,  6d.  net; 
A  History  of  British  Mammals,  2s.  6d.  net;  The  American 
Historical  Review;  The  North  American  Review,  Is.  net; 
Mercure  de  France,  lfr.  50c  ;  The  Open  Court,  10  cents; 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  2fr.  Ibc.  ;  International  Theo- 
sophieal  Chronicle,  6d.  net. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS,   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniaiures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEVS 

SALE   ROOMS,    20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.   Replies  received. 

READY  NOW. 
Price  1/-  net ;  i/i£  post  free. 

"COON-CAN.'' 

By  W.  DALTON, 

Author    of    "  '  Saturday '  Bridge." 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD,, 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


IS  TO  BE  RECKONED  AMONG 
THE  FINEST  NOVELS  OF  THE 
YEAR.  AROUND  A  SIMPLE 
BUT  QUITE  ENTRANCING 
PLOT  THE  AUTHOR  HAS 
SPREAD  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF 
ROMANTIC  YOUTH. 

"IT  HAS  INDEED  A  TOUCH 
OF  THE  SUBLIME,"  SAYS  THE 
A  THEN  MUM.  "ROSALIND  IS 
A  DELIGHTFUL  CREATION!" 
A  SCORE  OF  OTHER  PAPERS 
ARE  UNANIMOUS  IN  THEIR 
APPRECIATION.  CERTAINLY 
IT  IS  A  NOVEL  NO  ONE 
SHOULD  MISS  READING. 

PRICE  6/- 


J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  24  Aldine  House,  Bedford  St. 
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NOW  READY. 

Pastimes 


By  O.  PAUL 


6/=  net ;  Post  Free,  6/4. 

Times  Past 

MONCKTON. 


The  Times  says: — "The  author  does  not  claim  to  be 
putting  forward  much  matter  which  may  not  be  found  else- 
where by  those  who  know  where  to  look  ;  what  he  has  set 
himself  to  do  is  to  arrange  his  material  in  a  convenient  and 
readable  form  ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  completely  success- 
ful. There  are  twelve  essays;  and  as  the  subjects  dealt 
with  range  from  grinning  through  a  horse-collar  to  golf 
and  chess,  the  reader  who  does  not  pick  up  something  fresh 
about  his  particular  hobby  will  be  either  erudite  or  un- 
lucky. The  chapter  on  cricket  is  worthy  of  that  great 
subject  and  abounds  in  curious  lore.  We  have  only  one 
serious  quarrel  with  the  author,  and  that  is  that  '  the  Lady 
of  the  Lambs  '  will  no  longer  suggest  to  us  Mrs.  Meynell's 
lovely  poem.  There  is  an  older  claimant  to  the  title  ;  '  .  .  . 
a  fat  lamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the  town, 
having  their  thumbs  tied  behind  their  backs,  were  permitted 
to  run  after  it,  and  she  who  with  her  mouth  took  hold  of 
the  lamb  was  declared  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb.'  " 


The  Scotsman  says  : — "  Those  who  play  games,  whether 
in  the  open  air  as  golfers  and  cricketers,  or  indoors  as  cham- 
pions at  billiards  or  at  bridge,  generally  do  so  without  caring 
at  all  to  consider  how  the  games  that  charm  them  came  into 
existence,  or  came  to  take  the  forms  in  which  they  now 
appear.  Yet  Mr.  Monckton's  interesting  book  of  essays 
shows  how  no  kind  of  historical  study  has  more  curious  sur- 
prises than  that  which  investigates  the  history  of  games. 
These  readable  and  instructive  papers  .  .  .  The  origin 
of  bridge  is,  after  all  this  writer's  laborious  and  well- 
directed  researches,  still  involved  in  obscurity.  He  makes 
out  a  good  case,  however,  for  the  startling  proposition  that 
chess  and  card-playing  were  originally  one  and  the  same 
game.  Nor  does  he,  like  some  uncritical  and  ill-informed 
writers,  find  it  necessary  to  play  out  of  bounds  from 
Scotland  in  tracing  the  origin  of  golf.  His  book,  at  once 
erudite  and  entertaining,  will  prove  acceptable  reading  to 
sportsmen  of  the  more  cultivated  sort." 


Gareth  writes  in  The  Referee  : — "  A  book  I  have  lately  been 
reading,  called  '  Pastimes  in  Times  Past,'  by  Mr.  O.  Paul 
Monckton,  contains  much  which  will  be  found  of  interest 
to  Refereaders,  and  several  pieces  of  information  which  are, 
at  any  rate,  new  to  me,  though  others  may  very  likely  be 
better  informed.  What  is  the  meaning  of  football  ?  I 
confess  I  always  imagined  that  the  game  was  so  called 
because  it  was  played  with  the  feet.  Anyone  who  watched 
a  game  of  Association  football  without  having  consulted  the 
authorities  would  have  little  doubt — which  is  a  polite  way 
of  saying  that  he  would  have  none — about  the  manner  in 


which  the  game  obtained  its  title.  The  author  of  the  book 
I  am  talking  about,  however,  tells  us  that  '  it  is  a  grievous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  word  football  meant,  originally, 
a  ball  that  was  kicked  with  the  feet.'  He  emphasises  this 
point,  going  on  to  remark  that  '  if  one  thing  in  football 
history  is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  football  was 
not  so  called  because  the  ball  was  kicked  with  the  feet." 
When  the  game  was  first  played  it  is  stated  that  no  person 
was  allowed  to  kick  the  ball,  and  football  acquired  its  name 
because  it  was  played  by  individuals  on  foot,  as  opposed  to 
those  on  horseback.  If  this  could  only  be  proved  it  would 
be  something  to  bet  about  for  those  sharp  people — not  a  very 
engaging  class — who  are  fond  of  discovering  catches.  .  .  . 
What  about  golf?  ...  I  fancy  the  origin  of  Colonel 
Bogie  will  be  new  to  nearly  everybody.  Mr.  Monckton  has 
dug  up  the  record  of  a  golfer  named  Bogie,  who  in  the  year 
1608  was  summoned  before  the  Courts  with  others  '  for 
playing  of  the  Gowff  on  the  Links  of  Leith  everrie  Sabboth, 
the  tyme  of  the  sermounes,  notwithstanding  of  admonitioun 
past  befoir.'  He  was  heavily  fined  with  his  companions. 
.  .  .  There  are  lots  of  other  interesting  things  in 
Mr.  Monckton's  book." 


The  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post  concludes  a  long  review 
thus: — "To  enumerate  all  the  good  qualities  of  Mr. 
Monckton's  work,  and  to  submit  further  specimens  of  his 
erudition  in  all  the  field  of  games  lore  would  occupy  far 
more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  We  must  ask  our 
readers,  therefore,  to  accept  our  assurance  that  in  '  Pastimes 
in  Times  Past  '  they  have  an  authority  of  weight  in  everything 
appertaining  to  the  history  of  the  pastimes  mentioned, 
and  have  access  to  a  fount  of  knowledge,  social  and  literary." 


The  Outlook  says  : — "  Not  a  great  number  of  the  votaries 
of  various  games  and  sports  know  much  about  their  history 
or  origin,  and  Mr.  Monckton's  book  should  therefore  receive 
a  general  welcome.  He  has  brought  together  in  compact 
form  all  that  is  worth  knowing  anent  our  most  popular 
pastimes,  and  writes  with  a  freedom  which  renders  his  book 
very  entertaining  reading.  .  .  .  None  but  the  most 
captious  can  fail  to  enjoy  the  book,  but  we  regret  that  the 
author  did  not  consider  it  worth  an  index." 


The  Manchester  Guardian  says  :- 
series  of  essays." 


-"  A  very  entertaining 


The  Standard  says: — "A  distinctly  welcome  addition 
to  sporting  literature." 


CONTENTS 


I.  The  History  of  "  Bridge  " 

II.  The  Constitutional  History  of  Chess 

III.  Little-known  Sports  and  Pastimes 

IV.  "KUTING" 

V.  The  Early  Development  of  Football 
VI.  The  History  of  Bowls  and  Skittles 


VII.  Cricket  or  Stool-Ball 

VIII.  Golf 

IX.  The  Identity  of  Chess  and  Playing 

Cards 

X.  Pame  or  Lawn  Tennis 

XI.  The  History  of  Playing  Cards 
XII.  Billiards  and  Croquet 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS: 

The  Biritch  Pamphlet — "  Berserk"  Chessman — "  Cock  Throwing  " — "  Bowls  in  the  Olden- 
Days" — "Creag":  Cricket  in  the  Fourteenth  Century — Golf  in  the  Low  Countries — 

A  Type  of  Skittles— The  Eight  of  "  Men." 


Order  through  your  bookseller  or  direct  from  the  publishers — 

The  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10  KingSt.,CoventGarden,W.C. 
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If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


What  the  Northern  Whiff  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"  Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.  net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4|d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Shall  the  Welsh  Church  be  Established  ? 


THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED  BY 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE. BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7.',d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Lid. 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Is.  net.    Is.  Id.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 

EXPLAINED  BY 

JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 

AND 

MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 


The  Times  says  : — "  A  miracle  of  condensation." 

The  Standard  in  a  leading  article  says  : — "  The  importance  of  thb 
little  volume  of  some  sixty  pages  must  not  be  measured  by  its  modest 
dimensions.  ...  It  will  serve  to  bring  to  a  focus  a  ques  tion  of 
increasing  gravity  upon  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  sh  ould  be 
a  practical  agreement  among  members  of  the  Unionist  party." 

The  Observer  says: — "There  are  no  votes  to  be  reaped  by  a  searching 
study  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  is  an  arduous  and  unromantic  pursuit,  of 
which  the  only  reward  for  those  who  engage  in  it  is  a  deeper  and  truer 
capacity  for  statesmanship  when  the  time  comes  for  turning  theur 
erudition  to  practical  account.  But  it  is  upon  the  leaven  of  this  patient 
research  and  thought  that  the  Party's  future  depends  far  more  than 
upon  the  more  showy  and  dramatic  qualities  that  may  exist  within  it, 
ind  for  that  reason  we  must  pay  a  very  sincere  tribute  of  thanks  t» 
the  dozen  members  of  Parliament  who  have  been  engaged  in  hammering 
out  a  Poor  Law  policy." 

The  Sussex  Daily  News  describes  the  scheme  as  "  a  sincere  con- 
tribution to  a  great  problem." 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


A  United  West  Indies 

By  the  Honble.  C.  GIDEON  MURRAY, 

Administrator  of  St  Vincent. 


The  West  India  Committee  Circular  says: — "In  criticising  Mr. 
Murray's  scheme  on  a  former  occasion,  we  said  that  we  could  not  truth- 
fully say  that  any  very  great  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  had  been  shown 
in  the  West  Indian  colonies,  but  events  are  now  moving  rapidly,  and 
with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  now  quickly  approaching, 
greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  this  problem.  Years  of  debate  and 
discussion  took  place  before  the  federation  of  Australia  was  achieved, 
and  when  scheme  after  scheme  had  been  dropped  a  referendum  was 
taken,  which  showed  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favour  of  federation. 
Might  not  eventually  a  referendum  be  taken  in  the  West  Indies,  too? 
Mr.  Murray's  scheme,  if  adopted,  would  not  give  us  a  wholly  united 
West  Indies,  but  his  suggestion  undoubtedly  forms  a  valuable  contri; 
bution  to  the  problem  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  more  comprehensive 
scheme  would  have  at  the  present  time  little  chance  of  success.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Murray  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  courage  in  grappling 
with  this  thorny  problem,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  pamphlet  will 
have  a  large  sale,  for  this  question  of  federation  cannot  be  too  widely 
ventilated." 


United  Empire  says  : — "  In  this  unpretentious  but  suggestive  little 
book  Mr.  Gideon  Murray,  the  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent,  elaborates 
his  plans  for  a  confederated  West  Indies.  The  question  of  a  union  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies  has  been  brought  forward  again  and  again, 
but  hitherto  most  of  the  schemes  have  been  too  ambitious.  Mr. 
Murray's  plan  is  more  modest,  and  although  it  can  only  be  regarded  as 
tentative  in  its  application  and  as  by  no  means  a  final  solution  of  the 
thorny  problem  of  union  in  the  West  Indies,  it  offers  a  solution  of 
certain  difficulties  that  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  those  who  see  that  the 
progress  of  events  will  eventually  force  the  West  Indies  to  adopt  a 
more  centralised  form  of  government.  Mr.  Murray  unfolds  his  plans 
with  admirable  lucidity,  and  his  book  forms  an  extremely  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  West  Indian  politics." 

Price  Is.  net;  Is.  I'd.  post  free. 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 
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THE  SILVER  LIBRARY. 

(A  SELECTION  FROM.) 

Price  3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 


BAGEHOT  (W.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES.   3s.  6d. 
LITERARY  STUDIES.    3  vols.   3s.  6d.  each. 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES.   3s.  6d. 

BENT  (J.  T.) 

THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MASHONALAND. 

With  117  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BRASSEY  (Lady) 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  "  SUNBEAM."  With  66 
Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BUCKLE  (H.  T.) 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND. 

3  vols.    10s.  6d. 

CLODD  (E.) 

STORY  OF  CREATION  :  a  Plain  Account  of 
Evolution.    With  77  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

CONYBEARE  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and 

HOWSON  (Very  Rev.  J.  S.) 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  With 
46  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

DOYLE  (Sir  A.  CONAN) 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.    With  10  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "POLESTAR,"  and 
other  Tales.  3s.  6d. 

THE  REFUGEES :  a  Tale  of  the  Huguenots. 

With  25  Illustrations.    3s.  6d 
THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS.   3s.  6d. 

FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

OCEANA:  or,  England  and  Hep  Colonies. 

With  9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  With 
9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS.   3s.  6d. 

CESAR  :  a  Sketch.  3s.  6d. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  a  History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835.      2  Vols.  7S.  1834-1881.     2  Vols.  7S. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
12  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

4  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND.   3  vols.   10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.    3s.  6d. 

SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON.  3s.  6d. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.   3s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.   3s.  6d. 

THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY :  an  Irish 
Romance.   3s.  6d. 


GLEIG  (Rev.  G.  R.) 

LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON.   3s.  6d. 

GREVILLE  (C.  C.  F.) 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING  GEORGE 
IV.,  KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  AND  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.    8  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

HAGGARD  (Sir  RIDER) 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.   20  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
ALLAN'S  WIFE.   With  34  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
BEATRICE.   3s.  6d. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE  HEART.   3s.  6d. 

CLEOPATRA.    With  29  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.    3s.  6d. 

DAWN.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.    51  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  15  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

JOAN  HASTE.    With  20  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

LYSBETH.    With  26  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.    16  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.   25  Illus.   3s.  6d. 

NADA  THE  LILY.   With  23  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN :  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

SHE.    With  32  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STELLA  FREGELIUS.   3s.  6d. 

SWALLOW.    With  8  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.    16  Illus.   3s.  6d. 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.    16  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE.  (A  Visit  to  Pales- 
tine, &c.)    With  31  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR.  With  36  Illustrations. 
3s.  6d. 

HAGGARD  (Sir  RIDER)  and 
LANG  (A.) 

THE  WORLD'S  DESIRE.  27  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

JEFFERIES  (R.) 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW.  With  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 
RED  DEER.    With  17  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 
THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART.  3s.  6d. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.   3s.  6d. 
WOOD  MAGIC :  a  Fable.  3s.  6d. 

KNIGHT  (E.  F.) 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "ALERTE."  With 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "FALCON."  With  2 
Maps  and  13  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  "FALCON"  ON  THE  BALTIC.  With 
Map  and  11  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET :  A  Narra- 
tive of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir,  Western 
Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
trations.   3s.  6d. 


LANG  (A.) 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH.   3s.  6d. 

MYTH,  RITUAL  AND  RELIGION.   2  vols.  7s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DREAMS  AND  GHOSTS.  3s.  6d. 

A  MONK  OF  FIFE:  a  Story  of  the  Days  of 
Joan  of  Arc.     With  13  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

MACAULAY  (Lord) 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  "  Albany  Edition."  With 
12  Portraits,  12  vols.    Each  3s.  6d. 

Vols.    I.-VI.— History  of  England. 
Vols.  VII. -X.— Essays  and  Biographies. 
Vols.  XI.-XII.— Sketches,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  &c,  and  Index. 
ESSAYS  AND  LAYS  OF   ANCIENT  ROME, 
&C.    With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
SELECTIONS    FROM  THE   WRITINGS  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY.    With  Notes.   3s.  6d. 

MARBOT  (Baron  tie) 

MEMOIRS.   Translated.    2  vols.  7s. 

MERIVALE  (Dean) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 
EMPIRE.   8  vols.    Each  3s.  6d. 

MILL  (J.  S.) 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.   3s.  6d. 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.   3s.  6d. 

MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

NANSEN  (F.) 

THE   FIRST    CROSSING   OF  GREENLAND. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    3s.  6d. 

SMITH  (R.  BOSWORTH) 

CARTHAGE    AND    THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

With.  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    3s.  6d. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  LESLIE) 

THE  PLAYGROUND  OF  EUROPE  (The  Alps). 
With  4  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  Dr.  JEKYLL  AND 

Mr.  HYDE  ;  with  other  Fables.  3s.  6d. 
THE  WRONG  BOX.  3s.  6d. 
MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.   3s.  6d. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  GEORGE) 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.  3s-6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAU- 
LAY. Enlarged  and  Complete  Edition,  with 
New  Preface  and  an  Additional  Chapter.  3s.  6d. 

VERNEY  (F.  P.  &  M.  M.) 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMILY 
DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

With  Portraits.    2  vols.  7s. 

WEYMAN  (STANLEY  J.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.   3s.  6d. 


LONGMANS'  POCKET  LIBRARY 

Fcp.  8vo.    Each  Volume,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  in  cloth  ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

*»•  Except  Newman's  "Apologia"  which  is  2s.  6d.  net  in  cloth  ;  3s.  6d.  net  in  leather. 


ANSTEY  (F.) 

VOCES  POPULI.    First  Series.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

VOCES  POPULI.    Second  Series.   With  25  Illus- 
trations by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

ARNOLD  (Sir  EDWIN) 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.    With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  after  HOLMAN  HUNT. 

FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  In 

5  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 

'  INGELOW  (JEAN) 

POEMS.     Selected  and  arranged  by  ANDREW 
LANG. 

JEFFERIES  (RICHARD) 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART.   With  Portrait. 


LANG  (ANDREW) 

BALLADS  AND  LYRICS  OF  OLD  FRANCE. 
NEW  &  OLD  LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS. 
BALLADES  AND  RHYMES. 
BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN. 
OLD    FRIENDS:     Essays    in  Epistolary 
Parody. 

MACKAIL  (J.  W.) 

SELECT  EPIGRAMS  from  the  GREEK  AN- 
THOLOGY.   2  vols.   (Sold separately.) 
Greek  Text  and  English  Translation. 

MAX  MULLER  (F.) 

DEUTSCHE  LIEBE  (GERMAN  LOVE). 

MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS.   By  J.  W. 

MACKAIL.      With  Frontispieces.      2  vols. 
(Not  sold  separately.) 
NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE.  (Also  in  paper  covers, 

THE^LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON :  a  Poem. 
POEMS  BY  THE  WAY. 


NEWMAN  (CARDINAL) 

VERSES  ON  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS,  includ- 
ing "The  Dream  of  Gerontlus." 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA.  (Cloth,  2s.  6d.  netj 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.  With  other 
Fables. 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  ANDREW  LANG,  and  Photo- 
gravure  Frontispiece. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.  &  F.) 

THE  DYNAMITER. 
STEVENSON  (R.  L.)  & 
OSBOUKNE  (L.) 

THE  WRONG  BOX. 
WEYMAN  (STANLEY) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  n  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth ;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 

The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgen    Rays  and 

Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium. 

Two  movable  cardboard  plates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respectively  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 
ELEGANT   ...    SIMPLE    ...  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  '  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first-sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"  It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"Yours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 
SCIENCE  IN   MODERN    LIFE   is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10X7  in.     The   first  volume   contains  two   large   folding   maps,  yS  Please 

10  full-paee  plates,  and  -*q  other  illustrations  and  diagrams.     The  6  volumes  (price  36s.)  Place  my 

"        v ,  °    r         '         J?  y  name  on  your 

now  ready.  ^^List    of  Sub- 

It  is  only  necessary  to  send  6/-  with  order  to  become        ^ y^Mo^w'  LiraTl 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Deep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
The  Importance  of  Heredity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on : — 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Life  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 


possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.  Send  attached 
Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY. 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

135  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SCRIPTION ? 
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SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 
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acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

SHANKLIN,    I.W.— ROYAL   SPA    HOTEL.  The 
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FRANCE. 
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Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  18 
Rue  Favart.  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  W. 
H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  Brentano's  Library,  37 
Ave.  de  l'Op£ra  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations. 
TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
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Heinrich  Jaffe,  54  Briennerstrasse.  STUTTGART  :  Konrad 
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FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.  LISBON  : 
A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BASLE  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse.  Festersen  & 
Ci0.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  :  Gustav  Frey,  Library. 
GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue  Pecolat.  LAUSANNE: 
Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg.  LUCERNE  :  A.  Gebhardt, 
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THE   LOEB   CLASSICAL  LIBRARY 

Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D. 

A  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts  with  English 
translations  on   the   opposite  page,  prepared  by 
the    foremost    scholars,   printed    in    clear  type. 
Cloth  5/-  net,  limp  leather  6/6  net  per  vol. 

Mr.  Heinemann  is  able  to  announce  that  he  will  publish  the 
following  volumes   in  this  well-known    series    this  autumn. 

In  September. 

APPIAN'S  ROMAN  HISTORY.    Volume  IV.    Horace  White. 

CICERO,  LETTERS  TO  ATTICUS.    Volume  11.    E.  O.  Winstedt. 

PETRONIUS.    Michael  Heseltine. 

JULIAN.    W.  C.  Wright.    3  volumes.    Volume  11. 

CICERO,  DE  FINIBUS.    H.  Rackham.    1  volume. 

DE  OFFICIIS.    Walter  Miller.    1  volume. 
HORACE,  ODES.    C.  E.  Bennett.    1  volume. 

TACITUS  DIALOGUS.    Wm.    Peterson.      GERMANIA   AND  AGRICOLA. 

Maurice  Hutton.     1  volume. 
SUETONIUS.    T.  C  Rolfe.    In  2  volumes.    Volume  x. 

BARLAAM   AND    IOASAPH.     Harold  Mattingly  and  Rev.  G.  R.  Woodward. 

1  volume. 

Twenty-five  volumes  published  in  191 2. 

Please  write  for  full  prospectus. 


A   FIRST   SELECTION   FROM   Mr.  HEINEMANN'S 

AUTUMN  LIST. 


My  Father  :  Personal  and  Spiritual  Reminiscences. 
By  Estelle  W.  Stead.    Demy  8vo.  Illustrated,  8s.  6d.  net. 
Biography  of  the  late  VV.  T.  Stead,  by  his  daughter,  which 
contains  Mr.  Stead's  own  reminiscences  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  his  career,  hitherto  unpublished. 

FIGURES  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

Each  volume  large  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  ios.  net. 
A  series  of  biographies  of  some  of  the  most  arresting  figures  in 
French  History,  not  always,  perhaps,  the  most  obviously  promi- 
nent, but  those  which  supply  the  most  vivid  and  unusual  side-lights 
on  the  history  of  their  own  times. 

Mirabeau.    By  M.  Louis  Barthou,  Premier  of  France. 
The  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse.    By  M.  Louis  Battifol. 
The   Renaissance  :    Savonarola  —  Cesar    Borgia — 

Julius — Leo  X — Michael  Angelo.    By  Arthur,  Count 

Gobineau.     English  Edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Oscar  Levy. 

Demy  8vo.  with  16  Illustrations,  ios.  net. 
A  book  which  reveals  the  essence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
A  classic  in   France  and  Germany,  but  hitherto  unknown  in 
England,  though  highly  esteemed  by  the  few  who  know  it  in  its 
original  language,  and  warmly  praised  by  George  Meredith. 
Pedagogical  Anthropology.     By  Dr.  Maria  Montessori, 

Author  of  the  Montessori   Method   of  Child  Education. 

Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 
The  foundation  of  the  Montessori  Method.    In  this  book  will  be 
found  the  basis  of  the  underlying  principles  of  this  theory  of 
education  which  has  recently  revolutionised  our  ideas. 


The  Romance  of  Newfoundland  Caribou.  By  A. 
Radclyffe  Dugmore,  Author  of  "Camera  Adventures  in  the 
African  Wilds,"  &c.  With  numerous  Plates  from  the  Author's 
photographs.    Imp.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Dugmore,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  nature  photographers, 
tells  with  his  pen  and  his  camera  of  (he  habits  of  the  Newfound- 
land Caribou  and  especially  of  their  amazing  migration,  a  pheno- 
menon seldom  seen  by  any  man. 

Social  Welfare  in  New  Zealand.  By  Hugh  H.  Lusk. 
Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  6s.  net. 

A  treatise  showing  the  results  of  the  wonderful  social  and 
economical  experiments  carried  out  in  New  Zealand — experiments 
far  in  advance  of  anything  attempted  in  the  Old  World. 


LATEST  SIX  SHILLING  FICTION. 

The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me.  (3rd  Imp.)  Hall  Caine. 
The  Headquarter  Recruit.  (2nd  Imp.)  R.  Dehan. 
Oh!  Pioneers.  Walter  S.  Carthew. 

Lee  of  the  Ranges.  E.  Mordaunt. 

Virginia  (2nd  Imp.)  Ellen  Glasgow. 

The  Idiot.  (3/6  net)  F.  Dostoevsky. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  brilliant  letter  exposing  the 
Olympic  humbug  will  reach  thousands  whom  his  philo- 
sophy leaves  very  cold.  He  has  been  an  athlete  in  his 
time — "  et  militavi  non  sine  gloria  " — and  he  sees  that 
the  new  business  cult  of  sport,  if  not  stopped,  will  ruin 
it  altogether.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  kindly  points 
Mr.  Harrison's  moral  for  him  by  describing  our 
failure  to  bring  back  more  pots  from  Stockholm  as  "  a 
tale  of  national  disaster".  Here  is  the  whole  thing. 
The  rage  for  games  has  put  us  so  much  out  of  truth 
that  we  apply  to  the  failure  to  win  a  race  language 
that  would  properly  fit  only  the  loss  of  a  Waterloo  or  a 
Sedan.  We  have  lost  the  sense  of  national  perspective, 
and  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  the  Harmsworth 
Press  are  trying  to  prevent  our  getting  it  back. 

By  the  way,  is  the  money  coming  in?  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  the  daily  takings.  If  the  truth  can 
be  brought  home  to  the  public,  it  may  still  take  a  sane 
view  of  the  matter.  We  are  not  very  hopeful  of  the 
man  in  the  street ;  but  he  is  not  a  very  keen  subscriber 
to  anything.  The  people  who  can  and  do  subscribe  may 
be  enlightened  before  it  is  too  late.  They  would  hold 
off  if  they  realised  that  this  was  no  question  of  sport, 
as  English  gentlemen  have  always  understood  sport,  at 
all ;  that  it  is  a  newspaper  enterprise  and  newspaper 
proprietors  will  be  the  gainers  by  it ;  that  if  the  agita- 
tion succeeds,  it  will  mean  the  rapid  decay  of  games  as 
a  recreation  and  the  development  of  a  type  of  highly 
specialised  athlete,  who  makes  his  athletics  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  life,  and  is  indistinguishable  from  a  pro- 
fessional. 

An  offensive  feature  of  the  _£ioo,ooo  appeal  is  the 
pretence  (see  "  Objects  ")  that  it  is  being  done  to  raise 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  people.    This  is  a  blind  to 


hide  the  indecency  of  asking  for  ^'100,000  for  mere 
games.  The  programme  published  yesterday  by  the 
"  English  Amateur  Athletic  Association  "  shows  very 
well  how  the  only  thought  in  the  promoters'  minds  is 
to  get  men  to  win  pots  at  Berlin.  More  business- 
like or  minute  organisation  we  have  seldom  seen.  And 
the  inducements  held  out,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals  galore,  show  what  the  promoters  really  think 
of  their  new  scheme.  If  this  programme  is  carried  out 
(and  it  is  only  one  of  nine  programmes  to  be  issued) 
athletic  meetings  will  be  going  on  practically  without 
break  all  over  England  until  the  Berlin  "  Olympics  "  in 
1916. 

These  people  have  the  insolence  to  try  to  invade  the 
public  schools.  (The  Universities  they  seem  to  be 
afraid  of.)  They  urge  "  the  necessity  to  arouse  en- 
thusiasm in  the  schools  and  systematically  develop  a 
taste  for  athletics  ".  Really  !  Are  public  schoolboys 
so  listless  about  athletics?  The  danger  obviously  is 
that  intellectual  work  may  be  overdone  and  athletics 
underdone.  One  has  heard  otherwise.  Now  here  a 
definite  stand  can  be  made.  The  headmasters  of  the 
great  schools  know  the  truth.  Let  them  firmly  refuse 
to  allow  these  people  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
athletics  of  their  schools.  Let  them  prohibit  their  boys 
from  taking  any  part  in  these  Olympic  meetings.  It  is 
their  duty  to  keep  out  such  a  disturbing  element.  If  the 
public  schools  and  Universities  do  not  touch  the  thing, 
not  much  harm  will  be  done.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
this  business  is  not  supported  by  the  gentlemen  of 
England. 

Is  President  Wilson  sliding  down  the  slippery  path  to 
war?  It  looks  much  like  it.  His  now  declared  posi- 
tion makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  acknowledge 
General  Huerta's  Government.  General  Huerta  cannot 
accept  President  Wilson's  terms  and  has  all  Mexico, 
including  the  foreigners,  enthusiastically  behind  him. 
American  troops  are  being  hurried  to  the  Mexican 
frontier.  This  is  more  significant  than  optimistic 
messages  from  Washington. 

Now  we  know  why  the  Powers  are  doing  nothing 
about  Adrianople.    The  whole  question  of  railways  in 
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Asia  Minor  has  come  up  again,  and  no  Power  wants 
to  rouse  Turkish  opposition.  Even  Russia  has  railways 
to  think  of  in  spite  of  the  Potsdam  agreement,  and 
besides  she  does  not  want  to  put  a  spoke  in  France's 
wheel.  Russia's  idea  is  to  leave  things  as  they  are 
until  the  money  from  the  Tobacco  Regie  is  exhausted. 
Then  Turkey  can  be  coerced.  But  Turkey  meanwhile 
is  pressing  for  direct  negotiations  with  Bulgaria,  and 
threatens  war  if  they  are  refused.  For  the  moment  the 
chances  are  that  Turkey  will  keep  her  fortress. 

Palace  of  Peace  is  an  unfortunate  name.  It  suggests 
everything  sham.  It  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
tawdry  phrase  a  caterer  of  shows  would  get  hold  of. 
One  cannot  think  of  it  as  having  to  do  with  anything 
but  make-believe  ;  glass  for  crystal ;  stage  effects ;  fire- 
works. Peace  conferences  are  always  the  most  insub- 
stantial of  pageants,  and  for  the  peace  which  they  talk 
about  an  insubstantial  fairy  palace  may  be  fit  home. 
Not  that  the  design  of  this  palace  suggests  elfin 
hands.  .  It  seems  pretty  solid  and  not  beautiful.  It 
may  serve  its  purpose  as  a  good  roof  for  those  who  have 
to  do  the  vast  amount  of  clerical  drudgery  these  confer- 
ences involve.  It  may  also  be  a  good  international- 
Court-house.  But  to  call  it  a  House  of.  Peace  is  as 
silly  as  to  take  these  conferences  or  the  Peace  Society 
seriously.  . 

The  King  of  Prussia  visits  Posen  as  a  benevolent 
despot.  He  has  made  the  town  a  Royal  residence,  has 
given  it  avenues  and  a  new  Town  Hall.  The  Poles' can 
go  about  their  business  under  the  kind  patronage  of 
the  Prussian  CrOwn.  The  other  side  of  the  medal  is 
that  the  Prussian  prans  for  Polish  expropriation  con- 
tinue, though  without  much  result.  Still  the  Emperor, 
was  far  better  received  than  on  his  last  visit,  and  some 
Poles  at  least  have  realised  that  the  Prussians  are  not 
such  bad  masters  when  they  are  obeyed.  But  the  Poles 
are  a  very  undisciplined  people.  It  is  their  unruly  tem- 
perament and  not  any  true  national  consciousness  which 
makes  them  discontented. 

The  anti-militarist  riot  in  Paris  last  Sunday  was  ugly 
and  might  have  been  very  serious  in  damage  done.  As 
a  sign  of  the  times,  it  was  rather  encouraging  than  not. 
To  have  been  able  to  hold  a  military  tattoo  in  Belleville 
at  all  was  a  great  thing  :  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
seem  to  have  looked  on  the  anti-militarists  with  dis- 
favour. There  was  a  humorous  touch  in  the  rioters 
being  dispersed  by  the  hose-pipe.  Could  not  our  police 
take  the  hint  and  hose-pipe  the  next  suffragette  mob? 
It  seems  the  very  thing  for  mad  women. 

General  de  Negrier,  whose  death  during  a  voyage  in 
Norwegian  waters  is  announced  from  Hammerfest,  was 
a  real  soldier,  and  managed  to  see  hard  fighting  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  He  began  work  at 
Gravelotte,  he  was  in  hospital  at  Metz  during 
the  siege,  and  he  served  in  Algeria  and  in  China.  His 
military  experiences  provided  him  with  a  prejudice 
against  cavalry — at  least  for  modern  warfare ;  but  he 
had  proved  at  an  early  age  his  skill  and  coolness  as  an 
infantry  officer.  Everyone  recalls  his  gallant  offer  at 
the  time  of  the  Agadir  incident  to  serve  in  the  ranks, 
though  his  retirement  at  General  Gallifet's  direction 
from  the  Supreme  Council  of  War  in  1899  is  scarcely 
remembered  against  him.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
authorised  an  indiscreet  speech  of  Colonel  Bertrand's, 
made  in  the  crisis  of  the  Dreyfus  agitation  ;  and  that 
ended  his  official  career. 

The  long-standing  differences  between  General  Botha 
and  General  Hertzog  have  developed  into  a  bitter 
quarrel.  Under  General  Hertzog's  lead  Rustenburg 
called  upon  General  Botha  to  resign,  and  General 
Botha's  response  was  to  go  to  Rustenburg  in  order  to 
face  his  enemies.  One  satisfactory  thing  at  least  has 
been  accomplished  by  General  Hertzog's  anti-imperial 
line.  He  has  brought  out  all  the  fighting  quality  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  has  come  down  with  deter- 
mination in  favour  of  the  Empire  and  of  justice  to 
capital  as  well  as  labour.    The  quarrel  threatens  far- 


reaching  effects.  It  will  split  up  the  Dutch  party,  and 
General  Botha  and  his  friends  will  find  working  alliance 
with  the  British  necessary.  Hertzogism  has  been  a 
serious  menace  in  South  Africa  ;  it  may  prove  a  blessing 
in  disguise. 

The  problem  of  Imperial  defence  is  becoming  chaotic. 
Australia  does  not  agree  with  New  Zealand,  and  Canada 
up  to  the  present  has  agreed  with  both  and  neither. 
South  Africa  has  lately  been  listening  to  strong  speeches 
by  Sir  Frederick  de  Waal,  Mr.  Schreiner  and  Mr. 
Justice  Kotze  in  favour  of  keeping  the  Union  in  close 
touch  with  Imperial  naval  policy,  and  Bordenites  and 
Laurierites  in  Canada  maintain  a  running  fight  the  end 
of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Every  Colonial  states- 
man declares  his  anxiety  to  assist  Imperial  defence,  but 
the  character  of  the  aid  he  would  give  varies 
according  as  his  aspirations  are  towards  ultimate 
nationalism  or  Imperialism.  New  Zealand  is  as  con- 
vinced as  Mr.  Borden  that  a  local  navy  would  be  as 
useless  to  a  colony  as-  to  the  Empire.  Australia  ap- 
parently is  as  eager  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  be  an 
Imperial  auxiliary  in  peace  and  free  to  take  her  own 
course  in  war — a  policy  fatuous  locally  and  treacherous 
Imperially. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  therefore  in  support 
of  the  Pacific  Naval  Conference  which  it  is  suggested 
should  be  held  at  Vancouver.  It  would  be  better  still 
if  South  Africa  were  included.  The  last  Imperial  Con- 
ference in  London  ought  to  have  settled  the  question 
once  and  for  all,  but  the  conflicting  views  of  the  various 
Premiers  rendered  impossible  any  step  beyond  barren 
agreement  to  give  the  old  country  a  helping  hand. 
Obviously  three  or  four-different  methods  of  doing  that 
might  involve  hopeless  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the 
hour  of  crisis.  Since  the  Imperial  Conference  Mr. 
Borden  has  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  to  grips 
with  naval  facts ;  he  is  seized  of  the  true  principles  of 
Imperial  defence,  and  at  such  a  Conference  as  is  now 
proposed  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  convince  his  col- 
leagues of  the  futility  or  worse  of  any  scheme  which  did 
not,  in  the  words  of  New  Zealand's  Defence  Minister, 
place  Colonial  ships  under  Imperial  control  for  Imperial 
purposes. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit,  as  was  to  be  expected,  takes  the 
wrong  view  about  the  Panama  Exhibition.  He  denounces 
as  "  a  mean  and  unworthy  slander  "  the  suggestion  that 
the  British  Government's  refusal  to  take  part  in  the 
Exhibition  was  in  any  way  due  to  American  action  over 
the  Canal.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  confessedly  in 
ignorance  of  the  information  on  which  the  Government 
came  to  its  decision,  is  to  make  inquiries  for  itself, 
and  Sir  Albert  no  doubt  hopes  to  whip  up  a  number  of 
individual  traders  whose  desire  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
may  induce  the  Government  to  reconsider  the  position. 

Unless  British  Ministers  wish  to  make  themselves 
ridiculous,  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Much  more 
weight  attaches  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Serraillier,  whose 
long  experience  of  exhibitions  tells  him  that  the  British 
trader  will  be  ill-advised  if  he  allows  himself  to  be 
cajoled  into  supporting  the  "  creation  of  officialism  "  at 
San  Francisco.  Such  international  exhibitions  do  not 
serve  commercial  ends,  and  on  the  international  side 
Great  Britain  has  more  reason  than  Germany  for 
refusing  to  participate. 

Mr.  Crooks,  Labour  M.P.,  goes  on  official  business 
to  Australia,  the  Promised  Land  of  Labour  ;  and  is  not 
allowed  to  come  in.  Here  is  a  new  version  of  the  Peri 
at  the  gate  of  Paradise.  But  Mr.  Crooks  is  going  to  get 
in  by  an  expedient  that  the  Peri  never  seems  to  have 
thought  of ;  he  is  going  to  be  vaccinated.  Australia 
wisely  writes  up,  "Let  no  one  unvaccinated  enter"; 
and  Mr.  Crooks  submits.  Will  he  learn  wisdom  from  the 
Australians  and  when  he  comes  back  press  for  com- 
pulsory vaccination  here?  Not  only  he  needs  to  learn 
this,  but  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Balfour  who  sold  the 
pass  years  ago,  when  they  let  in  the  "conscientious 
objector  "  to  square  the  Leicester  anti-vaccinntionists. 
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It  is  a  shrewdly  chosen  time  for  a  strike  of  London 
painters  and  decorators.  Marlborough  House  and 
Buckingham  Palace  are  in  the  hands  of  the  painters, 
and  ever  so  many  Government  offices  and  clubs, 
not  to  speak  of  private  houses.  The  workmen 
have  an  evident  advantage  over  their  employers  in  a 
dispute  at  this  season,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
employers  have  conceded  the  terms  for  which  the 
painters'  unions  are  contending ;  but  a  much  larger 
number  have  not  agreed  to  them.  Sympathetic 
strikes  on  the  part  of  some  trades  rather  remotely 
connected  with  the  painters,  as  the  transport  and  the 
electric  light  workers,  seem  likely  to  spread, 
the  question  of  non-unionism  being  prominent.  A 
"lights  out  "  strike  is  talked  of,  if  the  negotiations 
between  the  master  painters'  executive  and  the  work- 
men's leaders  do  not  soon  result  in  a  settlement. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  has  been  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  another  strike  in  the  South  Wales  Colliery 
district  within  a  twelvemonth.  He  was  presenting  the 
report  of  the  Fernhill  Collieries,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man. They  are  a  very  prosperous  company,  the  divi- 
dends for  the  year  being  7  per  cent,  on  the  Preference 
shares  and  16  per  cent.,  which  could  have  been,  but 
for  prudence,  30  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  Of 
course  this  by  no  means  represents  the  position  of  the 
collieries  working  on  a  small  margin.  But  the  report 
will  probably  stimulate  the  claim  for  the  15  per  cent, 
now  being  made  on  behalf  of  the  surfacemen.  Mr. 
Thomas  states  that  the  mine-owners  will  resist,  as  the 
demand  is  in  breach  of  the  Conciliation  Board  Agree- 
ment, which  has  still  two  years  to  run.  Average 
wages  of  Welsh  miners  have  gone  up  faster  than  the 
cost  of  living,  and,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Thomas  thinks 
a  strike  on  behalf  of  the  surfacemen  will  not  happen. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  split  between  Liberal- 
Labour  and  Socialist-Labour  after  the  Chesterfield 
election  has  its  impulse  from  the  Co-operative  as 
opposed  to  the  Socialist  spirit.  The  miners  of  York- 
shire and  Derbyshire  and  the  cotton  operatives  of 
Lancashire  have  strong  Co-operative  Societies,  and 
their  union  with  the  Socialist-Labour  party  has  always 
been  artificial.  It  was  entered  into  reluctantly  by  the 
majority,  but  the  Socialist  enthusiasts  amongst  them 
carried  the  day.  At  present  the  incompatible  elements 
look  like  splitting  apart,  and  the  Lancashire  cotton 
workers  following  the  example  of  the  Chesterfield 
miners.  It  would  make  for  honesty  in  politics  if  they 
did.  There  may  still  be  a  compromise  which  will  con- 
tinue the  long-obvious  hypocrisy.  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald  seems  to  imply  in  statements  he  has  made  that 
his  protest  at  Chesterfield  was  only  a  formality. 

Lord  Grey  has  been  presiding  over  the  ninth  Inter- 
national Co-operative  Congress  in  Glasgow.  This  new 
"  International",  which  differs  so  greatly  from  the 
"  International  "  of  the  Socialists,  has  been  attended 
by  six  hundred  delegates,  and  is  representative  of 
twenty  million  members  and  twenty-four  nations.  Co- 
operation has  always  been  a  rival  of  Socialism  rather 
by  its  methods  than  in  its  aims.  It  is  an  endeavour  to 
eliminate  the  capitalist  as  distinct  from  the  labourer 
by  voluntary  association  without  recourse  to  compulsion 
through  the  State. 

There  is  no  love  lost  between  the  two  parties  ;  but 
Co-operation  has  certainly  more  substantial  results  to 
show  in  practical  life  than  Socialism.  The  idealism  of 
supplanting  the  capitalist  employer  by  Co-operation 
is  an  idealism  probably  as  remotely  attainable  as  that 
of  the  Socialists  ;  but  it  has  meanwhile  greatly  affected 
industry  and  trade  practice.  Individual  traders  have 
been  bitter  opponents  of  Co-operation  ;  the  middleman 
does  not  relish  his  proposed  extinction.  Yet  the 
movement  goes  on,  and  it  is  foreseen  that  it  must  be 
an  essential  feature  in  any  agricultural  renascence  of 
the  immediate  future. 


The  contest  between  the  United  States  authorities 
who  applied  to  the  Canadian  Court  at  Ottawa  for  the 
extradition  of  Thaw  and  Thaw's  lawyers,  American 
and  Canadian,  has  been  very  curious.  In  the  first  place 
his  lawyers  thought  they  would  get  him  out  of  prison 
on  habeas  corpus  and  he  would  be  free  of  the  extradition 
proceedings.  Then  it  appeared  if  they  won  and  Thaw 
were  free  he  could  be  arrested  by  the  Immigration 
Department,  and  deportation  might  result  in  his  falling 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  American  States  and  Thaw 
be  ultimately  reconsigned  to  Matteawan.  Accordingly 
they  themselves  applied  to  have  the  habeas  corpus  writ 
discharged,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  their 
client  safe  in  prison  in  the  meantime.  What  happens 
next,  we  suppose,  will  be  the  extradition  proceedings 
by  the  American  States  authority  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  Thaw.  If  they  are  refused,  the  fight  will  doubt- 
less be  resumed  over  the  deportation  question.  As 
there  may  be  appeals  all  the  time  the  end  seems  remote. 

"  The  increasing  cost  of  education  of  the  highest  kind 
has  made  it  inevitable  that  the  universities  should  look 
to  the  State  for  assistance  in  the  work  they  are  doing 
for  the  State."  So  says  the  introduction  to  the  reports 
for  1911-1912  from  the  universities  and  university 
colleges  which  receive  "  grants"  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  published  the  reports  in  two  volumes 
on  Monday.  And  the  President  of  the  Board,  referring 
to  the  results  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  University 
Education  in  London,  foresees  metropolitan  universi- 
ties which  shall  make  no  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  students,  and  in  which  ability  shall  be  the  sole 
test  of  merit.  But  the  authorities  are  carrying  round 
the  hat ;  despite  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education 
alone  makes  grants  of  ^45,000  to  universities  annually, 
further  endowment  is  required.  No  one  will  be  very 
particular  as  to  its  source. 

Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  the  father  made  himself  the 
first  bookseller  in  the  world ;  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Quaritch  the  son  defended  the  title  successfully. 
Indeed,  he  did  a  good  deal  more.  Seldom  do  father 
and  son  show  such  great  ability  in  the  same  line. 
One  regrets  there  is  no  son  to  follow  now.  The 
eminence  of  the  Quaritches  as  booksellers  was  a 
distinction  for  the  country.  That  is  not  putting 
it  at  all  too  high.  Both  father  and  son  had  that  idea 
in  their  minds,  and  rose  to  the  responsibility  of  their 
prestige.  Bookselling — we  speak,  of  course,  of  old 
and  rare  books — is  unique  amongst  trades  in  its  literary 
and  curious  associations.  It  was  once  rich  in 
characters.  One  is  told  it  is  not  so  now.  Bookselling 
too  has  had  to  fall  into  line  with  the  times.  But 
at  any  rate  it  has  not  sunk  to  the  level  of  picture- 
dealing.  It  may  have  lost  its  gentlemanliness,  but  it 
has  not  taken  to  itself  lying,  chicanery,  and  all  sharp 
practice. 

Canon  Newbolt  has  been  preaching  bravely  against 
the  loose  ways  of  holiday-makers.  The  decent  church- 
goer at  home  becomes  a  divers-coloured  loafer  on  the 
sands,  during  church-time,  when  out  for  a  holiday.  Cer- 
tainly the  man  who  docs  not  keep  up  to  his  own  standard 
is  a  poor  creature.  Why  on  earth  should  church  be 
less  important  at  Eastbourne  than  at  Hampstead?  The 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  "  answer  that  it  has  found  the 
churches  at  watering-places  full  is  not  ingenuous  ;  for 
they  are  full  of  women.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said 
against  the  manners  than  the  morals  of  watering-place 
crowds.  For  unmixed  vulgarity  the  habit  of  the  middle- 
class  by  the  sea  can  hardly  be  matched.  Their  notion 
of  enjoying  themselves  is  sad.  The  attraction  of  the 
"parade",  cracked  bands,  bathing-machines,  and 
rotten  novels  seems  to  spring  eternal. 

They  seem  to  have  in  America  the  same  custom  of 
expressing  the  merits  of  sculpture  in  tons  as  here.  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  statues  in  Kingsway  were  described  on 
arrival  in  terms  of  tons.  Now  the  Verdi  statue,  which 
the  Italo-Americans  of  San  Francisco  are  giving  to  the 
city,  has  arrived  and,  we  are  carefully  told,  weighs 
fifty  tons.      Fifty  tons  of  Verdi  !      If  the  Germano- 
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American  citizens  should  want  to  give  a  statue  of 
Wagner,  what  is  to  be  done?  Proportion  will  require 
it  to  weigh  at  least  a  thousand  tons.  "  'Frisco  "  will 
sink  under  the  weight  of  its  statues. 

With  this  season  comes  the  annual  wail  of  the  British 
composer.  That  strange  creature  cannot  rid  himself 
of  the  notion  that  he  should  be  represented 
at  concerts  given  in  this  country.  This  year 
Mr.  Newman  is  giving  English  works  con- 
ducted by  their  English  composer,  but  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  anything  can  come  of  it  all.  Foreign 
works  are  the  best  draw,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  this 
will  long  continue.  It  is  not  always  known  how  some 
of  the  most  popular  of  these  were  manufactured. 
"  The  Barber  of  Bagdad  ",  for  instance,  was  written 
by  Cornelius,  a  disciple  of  Wagner,  and  the  anti- 
Wagnerites  used  to  remark  that  the  master  had  copied 
from  the  pupil,  especially  in  the  instrumentation  of 
"The  Mastersingers ".  But  Felix  Mottl  told 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  our  musical  critic  that  the 
scoring  was  so  bad  that  Liszt  told  him  to  do  it 
again.  This  Mottl  did,  inevitably  copying  Wagner. 
But  the  result  is  always  the  same  ;  we  like  to  hear  the 
masterpieces,  no  matter  who  writes  them,  and  we  go 
in  terror  of  the  home-produced  article. 

Bad  luck,  just  a  slip  of  the  foot  which  put  the 
machine  out  of  control,  brought  Mr.  Hawker's  great 
flight  to  a  summary  end  in  Lough  Shinny.  Happily  the 
disaster  was  not  a  tragedy.  Whether  Mr.  Hawker 
could  have  reached  Southampton  within  the  scheduled 
time  is  extremely  doubtful.  A  variety  of  small  troubles 
involving  delay  had  already  reduced  his  margin  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Had  he  won  through  after  all,  the 
achievement  would  have  been  even  greater  than  had  been 
dreamt  of.  He  would  have  shown  that,  mishaps  apart, 
seventy-two  hours  were  more  than  ample  for  a  water- 
plane  flight  of  1540  miles.  He  had  covered  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  distance.  Who  would  not  sympathise 
with  a  man  robbed  at  such  a  moment  of  his  sporting 
chance? 

The  net  result  is  a  record  in  a  purely  British  flight. 
Incidentally  it  has  given  the  "Daily  Mail"  an  adver- 
tisement cheaply  bought  at  the  price  of  the  ^"iooo 
solatium  to  the  plucky  airman.  It  is  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  newspaper  enterprise  from  which  national 
advantage  may  result.  It  has  given  the  British  manu- 
facturer, as  well  as  the  British  pilot,  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  we  are  capable  of  doing,  late  in  the  air 
though  we  were.  This  thousand-odd-mile  flight  in  two 
days  was  a  fine  test  of  mechanical  and  personal  quality. 
Lessons  great  and  small  have  been  provided  by  Mr. 
Hawker's  sustained  effort,  and  they  will  bear  good  fruit 
if  Mr.  Churchill  follows  up  officially  his  own  injunc- 
tion :  "  Though  we  started  last  we  must  persevere  till 
the  first  place  is  gained  and  held  ".  • 

It  is  a  comfort  that  on  the  golf  links  we  can  all  be 
friends  and  forget  all  our  differences,  except  the  differ- 
ence in  strokes.  It  is  quite  pleasant  to  have  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  recounting  his  golf  exploits.  He  is  very 
modest,  for  to  hole  out  in  one,  as  he  did  once  in  the 
South  of  France,  is  not  a  miracle  :  the  duffer  may  do 
it.  That  indeed  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  point.  He  is 
right  :  the  game  is  indeed  a  great  consolation  for  the 
yellowing  leaf,  or,  to  use  his  figure,  the  wintering  hair. 
It  makes  one  red  and  hot  to  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  once  insulted — on  political  grounds — on  a  famous 
metropolitan  course. 

So  Kent  are  the  cricket  champions  for  this  year. 
Every  man  naturally  would  wish  the  wreath  for  his  own 
county  ;  but  we  verily  believe  every  man  would  equally 
wish  Kent  to  come  second.  So  that  everybody  will  be 
pleased.  Kent  plays  real  cricket  and  plays  it  as  a  game. 
Next  to  Kent  we  should  keep  our  good  words  for  Somer- 
set. Somerset  also  plays  the  game,  and  shows  a  fine 
example  of  pluck  and  persistence.  To  be  last  and  yet 
go  on  is  greater  than  to  be  first  and  go  on. 


GERMAN  UNITY—THE  LESSON  FOR  BRITAIN. 

1  T  would  be  possible  to  make  out  that  the  celebra- 
*  tions  in  Germany  have  been  an  organised 
hypocrisy.  Kelheim,  Bavaria,  and  the  Danube — what 
do  these  count  in  the  new  tradition  of  German  unity  as 
compared  with  Varzin,  Prussia,  and  the  Rhine?  The 
Prince  Regent  delivers  a  long  speech  on  the  part  played 
by  the  Wittelsbach  Kings  in  making  Germany  one,  and 
the  average  German  knows  nothing  of  the  Wittelsbach 
Kings  except  their  extravagance  and  insanities.  There 
is  talk  of  the  Empire's  foundation  on  war  with  France, 
and  not  a  word  of  its  true  origin  in  war  with  Austria. 
The  Emperor  rises  to  reply  and  actually  makes  a  dull 
speech,  so  afraid  is  he  of  saying  anything.  Not  a  hint 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  also  King  of  Prussia,  and  as  such 
has  given  Germany  her  navy,  and  with  her  navy  her 
ambitions.  Instead  there  are  references  to  a  free  union 
of  states  and  cities,  while  all  the  time  in  Berlin  there 
is  a  Government  responsible  only  to  the  Emperor,  which 
cares  nothing  for  states  and  cities,  which  equips  fleets 
and  enlarges  armies  and  frames  social  legislation,  and 
has  at  last,  this  very  year,  obtained  power  to  levy  taxes, 
1  all  for  the  Empire,  uniform  and  comprehensive.  After 
I  the  banquet  came  a  return  to  the  truth.  The  Emperor 
1  left  Kelheim  for  Posen  and  for  the  very  different  con- 
ception of  government  that  obtains  there ;  and  he  took 
the  Bavarian  Prince  Regent  with  him. 

In  truth  things  are  not  quite  what  they  seem  in  Ger- 
many. Give  a  Government  two  things — control  of 
defence  and  control  of  trade — and  it  becomes  authorita- 
tive in  fact,  however  much  it  may  be  federal  in  name. 
Bismarck,  having  obtained  these  two  realities  for  his 
Empire,  was  prepared  to  make  concessions  of  the 
shadows  that  remained  over.  Bavaria  has  her  own 
stamps,  her  own  uniforms,  her  six  seats  in  the  Federal 
Council,  her  right  not  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Emperor 
until  war  has  been  declared.  But  all  these  things  have 
availed  nothing  in  face  of  the  tendency  of  power  to 
gravitate  to  Berlin  where  the  army  and  navy  are  con- 
trolled and  commercial  policy  shaped.  Ever  since  the 
Empire  was  founded  the  Imperial  Executive  has  ex- 
tended its  authority.  Social  policy  came  within  its  grasp 
thirty  years  ago  ;  direct  taxation  has  at  length  followed  ; 
and  now  the  Germans  themselves  are  beginning  to  laugh 
at  their  local  Parliaments.  But  they  have  not  yet  come 
to  understand  how  complete  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Imperial  administration,  and  when  the  truth  dawns  on 
them  there  will  be  cries  that  this  is  not  what  was  in- 
tended in  1871.  But  by  that  time  the  Empire  will  be 
too  strong  to  shake,  and  the  German  mind,  which  has 
a  profound  respect  for  an  authority  which  accepts  all 
its  responsibilities,  will  have  no  real  desire  to  shake  it. 

There  is  thus  a  curious  contrast  between  Britain  and 
Germany.  The  German  hardly  ever  speaks  of  his 
Empire.  He  speaks  of  Deutschland,  but  that  is  rather 
an  abstract  term,  and  includes  at  least  a  part  of  Austria. 
He  speaks  of  his  own  State  and  still  cherishes  a  real 
local  patriotism,  though  the  educational  machine  is  now 
being  used  to  destroy  it.  He  speaks  of  the  Emperor,  but 
regards  him  more  as  a  supervisor  than  as  a  sovereign. 
Yet  all  the  while  there  is  one  force  in  Germany  which 
is  steadily  swallowing  up  all  other  forces,  and  that  is 
the  Imperial  Executive ;  so  that  already  the  German 
Constitution  is  full  of  legal  fictions.  On  the  other  hand 
no  English  Unionist  seems  able  to  avoid  a  reference  to 
"  this  great  Empire  "  in  his  platform  speeches,  and 
all  Radicals  work  the  spectre  of  a  military  and  bureau- 
cratic Imperialism  for  what  it  is  worth.  Yet  we  have 
no  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  the  national  consciousness 
of  the  Dominions  is  growing  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial 
sense,  and  good  Imperialists  even  say  that  Federation 
can  quite  well  stay  over  for  another  twenty  years  since 
the  Dominions  would  not  accept  the  predominance  to 
which  Britain's  wealth  and  population  at  present  entitle 
her.  Thus,  while  the  Germans  are  an  Empire  and  do 
not  yet  know  it,  we,  who  call  ourselves  an  Empire,  see  its 
prospect  becoming  more  remote,  let  the  Dominions 
negotiate  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  let  a  Canadian 
Premier  disclaim  all  share  in  responsibility  for  the 
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foreign  policy  of  Downing  Street,  let  South  Africa  and 
Australia  acquire  dependencies,  and  still  repeat  the  old 
phrase  about  one  King  and  one  flag.  If  both  we  and 
the  Germans  are  living  in  a  fools'  paradise,  it  is  we  who 
will  get  the  more  disastrous  awakening.  It  is  not  satis- 
factory to  live  like  the  Germans  in  a  Union  whose  close- 
ness is  not  yet  suspected,  but  it  is  still  less  satisfactory 
to  cherish,  as  we  Britons  do,  an  aspiration  which  events 
are  making  impossible  of  fulfilment.  In  the  next  thirty 
years  British  and  German  statesmanship  must  wrestle 
with  opposite  parts  of  the  Federal  problem.  We  must 
give  reality  to  the  whole  and  the  Germans  must  keep 
life  in  the  parts.  No  thoughtful  German  who  looks 
under  the  surface  of  things  underrates  the  necessity 
of  this  task.  There  is  an  immense  difference  in  thought 
and  outlook  between  the  North  German  and  the  South 
German,  and  if  the  Empire  were  to  become  Prussianised 
through  over-rapid  internal  expansion,  it  would  end  as 
a  hollow  bureaucracy  like  the  ancien  regime  in  France. 
That  danger  begins  to  threaten  now,  but  it  is  fair  to 
urge  that  it  will  be  overcome  when  the  fact  of  German 
unity  is  more  full)  realised  and  succeeds  in  creating  a 
true  German  spirit.  The  Emperor  himself  is  a  portent. 
He  is  a  German,  whereas  his  grandfather  was  a  Prus- 
sian, and  his  navy  is  turning  out  Germans  by  the  thou- 
sand every  year.  Even  the  Reichstag,  poor  feeble  thing 
that  it  is,  is  coming  to  perceive  that  its  parties  are 
too  local,  and  it  is  not  altogether  a  bad  thing  that  the 
Socialists,  the  one  party  without  local  ties  of  any  kind, 
should  have  so  vastly  added  to  their  voting  strength. 
After  all,  the  Germans  sighed  for  unity  for  half  a  cen- 
tury before  they  got  it,  and  though,  when  we  look  back, 
we  can  see  that  what  Bismarck  brought  into  being  was 
not  so  much  German  unity  as  an  organisation  for  the 
promotion  of  German  unity,  is  that  not  what  the  Ger- 
mans really  wanted?  They  have  always  been  lacking 
in  practical  political  sense,  and  for  that  reason  institu- 
tions do  not  grow  among  them.  Institutions  have  to 
be  planted  in  Germany,  but  once  planted  they  stand 
firm  because  the  Germans  are  a  disciplined  people  with 
a  respect  for  facts.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
German  mind  than  the  German  Navy.  With  all  his 
prestige  and  all  his  ability,  the  Emperor  had  to  work 
for  ten  years  to  get  a  navy.  But  now  that  the  fleet  is 
in  being  all  Germany  accepts  it  as  a  permanent  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  pride  of  Englishmen 
that  their  institutions  grow.  They  devise  a  scheme  that 
will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  day,  and  when  the  morrow 
comes  the  scheme  can  be  adapted  to  meet  its  needs 
too.  We  are  the  most  amazing  instance  in  history  of 
the  successful  results  of  want  of  forethought.  It  is 
our  boast  that  we  have  always  muddled  through,  and 
many  of  us  believe  that  we  shall  muddle  through  to 
Empire.  Is  not  this  way  of  thought  a  little  out  of 
date?  It  has  not  yet  been  understood  in  England  that 
science  can  win  triumphs  in  the  political  field.  By  a 
proper  use  of  its  instrument  of  statistics,  science  can 
make  great  generalisations  in  politics.  The  Germans 
understand  that.  Their  Government  is  scientific.  It 
postulates  an  average  German.  Its  legislation  is  framed 
to  produce  the  average  German.  Its  strategy  is  based 
upon  what  the  average  German  can  do  in  war.  If  you 
assume  that  the  average  man  will  do  his  average  work, 
says  the  German,  you  can  see  a  long  way  into  the 
future  and  you  will  not  be  far  wrong.  That  was  Bis- 
marck's idea  when  he  gave  the  Empire  power  over 
trade  and  defence  and  then  left  it  to  work  along.  Had 
he  died  in  1872  instead  of  developing  the  Empire  for 
ten  more  years,  and  stopping  it  from  developing  for 
most  of  the  next  ten,  the  course  of  events  would  not 
have  been  greatly  altered  ;  for  the  German  Empire  as 
we  see  it  to-day  is  very  much  what  the  average  German 
was  bound  to  make  it  sooner  or  later,  though  thanks  to 
the  Emperor  the  development  has  come  sooner  and  not 
later.  We  English,  on  the  contrary,  expect  a  man  to 
arise  at  the  right  time  to  pull  us  through.  No  doubt 
the  man  will  arise — we  are  still  a  great  people — but 
will  he  pull  us  through?  How  can  he  pull  us  through 
when  he  has  no  instruments  ready  to  his  hand?  It  is 
no  longer  enough  to  say  that  institutions  grow.  They 


must  be  properly  planted  and  tended  if  they  are  to 
grow;  and  it  is  just  because  the  idea  of  Imperial  unity 
is  told  to  grow  while  nothing  is  done  to  give  it  a 
chance  of  growth  that  the  British  Empire  is,  if  any- 
thing, less  an  empire  to-day  than  it  was  w  hen  the  first 
Conference  of  Ministers  met  in  the  year  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  made  a  beginning  by 
asking  Bismarck's  old  question — What  does  Union 
essentially  involve?  It'  we  answer  it  as  well  for  our- 
selves as  Bismarck  did  for  Germany,  we  may  be 
thankful. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  STATEMENT. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  message  to  Congress 
leaves  the  Mexican  situation  where  it  was.  But 
it  does  not  leave  the  President  where  he  was.  Up  to 
now  he  has  cleverly  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  was 
acting  as  a  moralist  or  as  a  politician.  As  a  moralist 
he  could  refuse  to  recognise  the  Huerta  Government 
on  the  ground  that  its  head  was  a  murderer  with  whom 
respectable  neighbours  could  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
this  high  line  pleased  the  extreme  elements  of  the 
Democratic  party.  As  a  politician  he  could  urge  that 
what  the  interests  of  the  United  States  required  was 
stability  in  Mexican  politics,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
business  of  Washington  to  recognise,  and  so  delay  the 
fall  of,  a  Government  bound  to  fail  in  the  long  run. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  appealed  to  American 
business  men.  But  now  the  President  has  shown  his 
hand.  There  is  not  a  word  about  morality  in  his 
message.  His  case  is  that  the  Huerta  regime  is  grow- 
ing steadily  weaker,  and  that  the  best  thing  for  the 
Government  to  do  is  to  resign  before  it  is  violently 
turned  out.  President  Wilson  is  an  honest  man, 
but  he  is  not  a  lucid  thinker,  and  his  policy 
contradicts  his  explanation  of  motives.  His  demand 
that  General  Huerta  should  resign  and  not  come 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  office  is  only  intelligible 
on  the  theory  that  he  regards  the  General  as  a  bad 
character,  and  his  advice  to  Americans  to  boycott 
Mexico  completely  suggests  that  he  considers  all  fac- 
tions to  be  equally  black.  The  statement  that  America 
desires  nothing  but  tranquillity  in  Mexico  cannot  be 
made  to  square  with  the  policy  of  letting  the  Mexicans 
fight  it  out.  Americans  cannot  understand  foreign 
policy,  and  Dr.  Wilson  is  an  American. 

However  the  main  question  is  whether  the  President 
is  right  in  his  facts.  His  statement  that  the  Huerta 
regime  is  collapsing  the  Mexican  Foreign  Minister  flatly 
denies.  General  Huerta  must  have  known  that 
this  correspondence  would  be  published  and  that 
foreign  dwellers  in  the  country  would  soon  show  him 
up  if  he  were  lying.  But  the  foreign  dwellers  support 
him.  The  various  colonies  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
transmit  a  favourable  resolution  to  their  Governments, 
and  even  American  residents  in  Mexico  City  disagree 
with  their  President.  Moreover,  Britain  and  other  lead- 
ing Powers  have  recognised  the  new  regime.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  not  the  man  to  go  against  Washington 
without  very  good  ground,  and  we  are  bound  to  assume 
that  Europe  believes  that  General  Huerta  can  make 
good.  On  the  face  of  it  that  view  is  probable.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  Madero  regime  proved  that  Diaz'  opponents 
could  not  govern  Mexico.  The  alternative  was  a  Diaz 
restoration,  and  Huerta  is,  in  fact,  heading  such  a  move- 
ment. He  has  the  Diaz  party  behind  him  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  these  are  the  men  who  actually  kept  Mexico 
quiet  for  forty  years.  Why  should  their  administrative 
ability  have  suddenly  failed?  Surely  it  is  for  Dr. 
Wilson  to  quote  some  evidence  in  support  of  his  view 
before  he  can  hope  for  its  acceptance.  Meanwhile  he 
must  face  the  criticism  that  his  decision  is  bad  both  for 
the.  States  and  for  Mexico. 

But  Dr.  Wilson's  policy  is  more  important  than  his 
reading  of  facts.  The  States  are  to  wash  their  hands 
of  the  whole  business.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  this  proposed  neutrality  is  observed.  Presi- 
dent MacKinley  found  a  way  of  helping  the  Cuban  rebels 
long  before  the  rupture  with   Spain.      But  whether 
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neutrality  is  observed  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Washington  desires  it,  not  because  it  is  indifferent  but 
because  it  is  contemptuous.  All  Mexico  knows  as 
much  by  now,  and  the  President's  tone  of  cold 
superiority  will  only  outrage  Mexican  pride.  There 
is  just  one  thing  which  can  bring  Mexicans  of 
all  parties  together,  and  that  is  aggression  by  the 
United  States.  President  Wilson  has  done  all  he  can 
to  provoke  such  an  outburst.  He  has  told  the  Mexicans 
in  effect  that  not  one  of  them  is  good  enough  for  an 
American  citizen  to  shake  hands  with.  European  dip- 
lomacy with  its  wider  experience  can  assure  the  Presi- 
dent that  that  is  how  wars  arc  made.  It  is  clearly  the 
game  both  of  General  Huerta  and  of  any  of  his  rivals 
to  stand  forward  as  the  champions  of  Mexican  dignity 
against  American  insolence.  A  frontier  incident  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Before  the  Americans  know  it  there 
will  be  a  raid,  somebody  will  tread  on  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  all  America  will  be  remembering  the 
"  Maine  "  again.  War  may  be  the  last  thing  Dr. 
Wilson  wants  ;  but  it  takes  intelligence  to  avoid  war, 
and  he,  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  devotes  all  his 
intelligence  to  the  game  at  home. 


AN  OLYMPIAN  TRUMPET-CALL. 
[From  "The  Daily  Mail  and  Times",  30  August  1940.] 

TO-DAY  our  readers  will  notice  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  spare  space  for  ordinary  news  topics 
in  view  of  the  grave  Olympic  situation,  but  further 
letters  on  the  interesting  discussion  as  to  whether 
Olympic  Meetings  for  Women  should  be  established 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  columns. 

In  the  previous  thirteen  articles  which  have  appeared 
during  the  present  month  we  have  recapitulated  for 
our  readers  the  train  of  events  which  has  led  up  to  the 
present  alarming  situation.  Readers  of  "  The  Daily 
Mail  and  Times  "  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  we 
have  moved  far  indeed  from  the  attempt  to  raise  a 
paltry  ^,'100,000  which  this  paper  started  in  1913.  In 
his  last  Budget  statement  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  provision  for  Sport  expenditure  of 
1 5,000,000,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that,  but  for  the 
weakness  of  the  Secretary  for  Sport  in  yielding  to 
the  reactionary  element  in  the  Cabinet,  this  amount 
would  have  been  largely  increased. 

Obviously  the  amount  is  insufficient  to  maintain  our 
prestige,  and  this  feeble  Government  may  well  be  won- 
dering how  long  it  will  be  allowed  to  palter  with  the 
national  honour.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  letters 
testifying  to  the  effect  which  "  The  Daily  Mail  and 
Times  "  articles  are  producing  in  the  country,  and  two 
or  three  significant  events  of  the  last  few  days  point 
plainly  enough  in  the  same  direction.  At  the  great 
gathering  in  Smithers  Square  yesterday  (the  old  Trafal- 
gar Square,  now  renamed  in  honour  of  an  Olympic 
hero),  when  the  removal  of  the  absurd  old  pictures  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  was  completed  and  thje  National 
Portrait  Gallery  was  reopened  with  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  our  Olympic  winners,  all  the  speeches 
pointed  the  same  moral.  A  Prime  Minister  who  is  not 
an  Olympic  champion  is  an  anachronism.  Ideally  the 
Prime  Minister  should  also  hold  the  Secretaryship-of- 
State  for  Sport,  but  no  man  could  be  expected  to  bear 
the  double  burden. 

The  great  heart  of  the  nation  is  stirred  to  its  depths, 
and  the  situation  grows  graver  every  hour.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  Olympic  meeting  which 
has  just  closed  England  was  defeated  by  the  narrowest 
margin  and  America  won  the  day.  Rarely  has  London 
witnessed  such  scenes  as  on  the  day  when  the  last 
results  were  given  to  the  world  by  the  enterprise  of 
"  The  Daily  Mail  and  Times  ".  Men  and  women  wept 
openly  in  the  streets.  The  theatres  were  closed  ;  the 
Prime  Minister's  house  was  besieged  by  an  angry  crowd. 
The  King  shared  his  people's  sorrow,  and  the  Royal 
Standard  on  Buckingham  Palace  floated  at  half-mast. 
Many  people  were  in  mourning. 

But  with  the  arrival  of  the  report  of  our  special  corre- 
spondent sorrow  was  changed  to  indignation.  Our 


correspondent  (whose  name,  were  we  to  disclose  it, 
would  be  recognised  as  that  of  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  sport)  made  with  a  full  sense  of  his  respon- 
sibility a  series  of  startling  allegations.  The  most 
sensational  of  these  concerned  the  fouling  of  our  cham- 
pion, James  Bumpkin,  by  the  American  1000-metre 
champion,  Josh.  P.  Bulger.  It  is  whispered  that,  on  the 
night  before  the  race,  more  than  one  attempt  was  made 
to  enter  the  hotel  and  attack  our  champion,  and  when 
thi  se  failed,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  "  The  Daily  Mail 
and  Times"  special  corps  of  guards,  Bulger  deliber- 
ately tripped  Bumpkin  during  the  race. 

The  Government  acted  with  its  usual  crass  stupidity. 
The  Prime  Minister  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  alleged 
foul  and  attempted  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  our  corre- 
spondent. In  one  of  the  most  magnificent  speeches 
ever  delivered  at  Westminster  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition tore  the  Premier's  flimsy  apologetics  to  rags,  and 
the  scene  which  followed  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
The  member  for  Woolwich,  five  times  Olympic  cham- 
pion, followed  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
demanded  the  resignation  of  the  Government,  and  only 
the  adjournment  of  the  sitting  by  the  Speaker  averted 
bloodshed. 

Within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  the  veracity  of 
"  The  Daily  Mail  and  Times  "  correspondent  has  been 
triumphantly  vindicated;  the  Prime  Minister  has  been 
forced  to  withdraw  his  charges  against  us  and  an 
inquiry  has  been  promised.  What  is  to  follow?  If 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  refuses  to  inter- 
vene, a  European  conflagration  is  inevitable.  We  and 
our  Allies  will  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Concert, 
and  a  struggle  of  which  no  man  can  see  the  end  may 
be  upon  us. 

But  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  pessimistic.  We  have 
strong  hopes,  based  on  exclusive  sources  of  informa- 
tion, that  a  compromise  may  be  reached ;  but  the 
country  is  fully  determined  that  it  will  no  longer  entrust 
its  destinies  to  the  palsied  hands  of  a  Minister,  whose 
Oxford  degree  (which  ought  by  right  to  be  given  for 
athletics,  or  at  least  to  include  them  in  the  necessary 
subjects)  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  an  Olympic 
diploma,  and  whose  solitary  appearance  on  the  Sports 
ground  only  made  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  the  more 
conspicuous. 

There  is  one  man,  and  one  man  only,  who  can  save 
the  country.  When  we  name  Jack  Smithers,  Jack  who 
broke  the  record  in  the  100  metres  last  year  and  so 
placed  his  name  for  ever  on  the  great  Roll  of  Honour 
of  our  country,  we  feel  that  every  reader  of  "  The  Daily 
Mail  and  Times"  will  acclaim  our  choice.  The  cheese- 
paring policy  which  has  brought  us  so  low  must  be 
abandoned.  Every  item  of  expenditure  must  be  scru- 
tinised ;  every  avenue  of  taxation  must  be  explored. 
The  scholarships  founded  by  the  late  Lord  Lipton, 
that  great  patriot,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London 
Universities  for  possible  Olympic  champions  must  be 
largely  supplemented.  The  contents  of  the  National 
Gallery,  the  Tate  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum  must 
be  sold.  The  reactionaries  who  have  so  long  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Hyde  Park  Olympic  scheme  must  be 
swept  away  ;  the  trees  must  be  cut  down  and  the  whole 
area  devoted  to  training-grounds.  At  the  old  War 
Office  the  Central  Olympic  Committee  could  be  in  close 
touch  with  Downing  Street.  Westminster  Abbey  may 
remain  as  the  great  Valhalla  of  dead  Olympic  heroes. 

Above  all,  money  is  required.  In  a  series  of  six 
articles  which  we  shall  publish  in  these  columns  next 
week  we  shall  explore  this  subject ;  for  the  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  an  annual  appropriation  of  thirty 
millions  is  the  least  we  can  accept,  and  the  price  which 
Russia  is  to  pay  to  this  country  for  her  lease  of  our 
Indian  territories  must  be  earmarked  for  Olympic 
purposes. 

It  is  a  very  serious  crisis,  perhaps  the  most  momen- 
tous in  our  history.  Let  England  be  true  to  herself ; 
let  her  make  such  sacrifices  as  may  be  required  of  her. 
Let  merchants  refuse  to  employ  clerks  who  have  not 
obtained  at  least  the  first  Olympic  diploma  ;  let  our 
Universities  cast  off  their  old  educational  errors  and 
teach  their  young  men  (aye,  and  maidens,  too)  not  to 
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waste  time  over  what  the  Hellenes  wrote  or  their  philo- 
sophers thought,  but  emulate  what  they  did.  Being 
now  free  from  the  absurdity  of  compulsory  Greek,  we 
can  give  our  undivided  attention  to  the  Greek  games. 


THE  CITY. 


CONSIDERING  that  the  "  public  "  is  away  on  holi- 
days the  condition  of  the  stock  markets  has  not 
been  at  all  bad  this  week.  A  very  fair  sprinkling  of 
investment  orders  has  come  in,  and,  as  there  is  a  lull 
in  new  issues,  business  has  gone  in  the  direction  of 
quoted  securities.  Dealings  have  not  been  on  a  large 
scale,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  impart  cheerfulness  to 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  to  induce  professionals  who 
had  gone  "  short  "  to  replace  stock  on  their  books. 

The  further  improvement  in  monetary  conditions  has 
assisted  the  markets.  The  Bank  reserve  has  increased 
by  nearly  ;£  1,000,000  in  a  week,  and  is  ^"1,368,000 
larger  than  at  this  time  last  year,  when  the  Bank  rate 
was  raised  to  4  per  cent  — as  compared  with  4^  per 
cent  now.  This  accounts  for  the  firmness  of  Consols, 
while  investment  buying  has  increased  the  value  of 
colonial  and  foreign  bonds.  The  political  situation  in 
the  Balkans,  although  not  considered  wholly  satisfac- 
tory, is  causing  no  anxiety,  and,  as  regards  Mexico, 
the  Stock  Exchange  welcomes  any  development  that 
may  lead  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
City  is  entirely  lacking  in  sympathy  with  the  Wilson 
policy,  but  is  prepared  to  see  President  Huerta's  ambi- 
tions sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  business. 

Home  Railway  securities  have  been  depressed  by 
fears  that  the  strike  movement  in  London  may  spread. 
Great  Easterns  are  particularly  out  of  favour  because 
of  the  inexplicable  decrease  in  traffics,  following  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  dividend  and  the  directors'  refusal 
to  provide  any  information  as  to  the  financial  position 
at  the  end  of  the  half-year. 

The  publication  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  caused  a  sharp  advance  in  the  shares, 
but  this  was  followed  by  a  reaction  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued decline  in  gross  traffics.  Grand  Trunks  are  re- 
ceiving a  little  more  attention  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  prairie  section  of  the  Pacific  line  will  soon  be  linked 
to  the  main  system  via  Cochrane,  which  should  bring 
increased  traffics. 

Wall  Street  in  the  absence  of  any  other  market 
development  displayed  some  interest  in  President 
Wilson's  message  on  Mexico,  and,  after  offering 
stocks,  repurchased  them  when  rumours  were  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  President  Huerta  would  accept 
the  American  proposals.  The  reduction  of  the  Chesa- 
peake dividend  had  been  fully  expected,  and  was  the 
signal  for  some  bear  covering.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  price  of  seats  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
is  now  steadily  rising,  which  indicates  anticipation  of 
increasing  activity. 

Mexican  railway  stocks  have  naturally  been  depressed 
by  political  events,  but  they  will  recover  sharply  if  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  a  more  settled  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  Republic.  Brazil  commons  are 
still  on  the  up-grade,  and  San  Paulos  are  a  very  firm 
market  owing  to  anticipations  of  an  issue  of  new 
capital  on  terms  that  will  provide  a  bonus  to  stock- 
holders. Among  Argentines  the  feature  is  a  rise  in 
Argentine  Transandine  Prefs.  on  talk  of  a  dividend. 

The  Mining  markets  remain  in  a  rather  idle  state  ■ 
but  Copper  shares  are  being  helped  by  the  improved 
statistical  position  of  the  metal,  and  some  attention  is 
being  given  professionally  to  Nigerian  tins. 

The  most  active  section  of  the  "  House  "  is  the  Oil 
m!,  el'  oTh?  dealin&s  are  chiefly  in  shares  connected 
with  the  Shell  group.  Ural  Caspians  and  North  Cau- 
casians have  received  good  support,  both  being  under 
^hell  control.  A  hitch  in  the  absorption  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Oilfields  deal  has  been  satisfactorily  arranged  so 
that  the  shares  have  made  a  further  improvement. 
Kern  Rivers  have  been  a  feature  on  the  news  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Shell  group,  but  it  is  officially  announced 


that  the  Kern  directors  have  rejected  the  Shell  offer. 
Premier  Pipes  have  fluctuated  wildly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  rumour  and  counter-rumour  regarding  the 
dividend  position.  A  board  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Monday  to  consider  the  situation,  and  in  the  somewhat 
unlikely  event  of  a  dividend  being  declared  the  shares 
may  recover,  but  they  cannot  in  any  case  be  regarded 
as  a  promising  holding.    The  capital  is  too  large. 

The  Rubber  market  is  alternately  hopeful  and  despon- 
dent, but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
fessional bear  covering  has  been  going  on  recently. 

The  spirit  has  gone  from  the  Marconi  market  now 
that  all  the  news  is  out.  Brazilian  Tractions  are  an 
active  feature  among  electric  concerns,  but  the  dealings 
are  mainly  professional.  A  fair  inquiry  has  been  re- 
ceived for  Associated  Cements  on  favourable  anticipa- 
tions of  the  forthcoming  report ;  incidentally  it  is  being 
remarked  that  the  British  Cement  shares  are  a  more 
promising  purchase. 

Generally  the  market  outlook  is  very  favourable,  and 
any  sustained  buying  movement  would  cause  a  rapid 
advance  in  many  sections.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
forecast  the  attitude  of  the  public,  and  everything 
depends  on  that.  Among  the  speculative  markets  it 
seems  that  Oils  have  the  best  chance,  although  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  speculative  of  all. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY. 
(From  an  Irish  Correspondent.) 

THE  Derry  riots  and  the  dispute  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  police  must  make  an  obscure  subject 
for  Englishmen  ;  and  are  not  perhaps  to  be  properly 
understood  except  by  those  now  resident  in  Ulster.  The 
general  question  that  has  been  raised  is  one  of  extreme 
interest  and  delicacy,  and  most  difficult  to  determine. 
It  has  for  some  time  been  a  matter  for  speculation 
both  among  Unionists  and  Nationalists  in  Ireland 
how  far  the  revival  of  Home  Rule  and  the  apparent 
imminence  of  a  Dublin  Parliament  had  affected  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  a  body  which  has  hitherto 
been  identified  by  the  Nationalists  with  hostility  to 
Irish  political  aspirations.  This  force  is,  and  has 
always  been,  chiefly  recruited  in  Nationalist  Ireland, 
and  from  the  same  class  which  produces  the  priest,  the 
agitator,  and  sometimes  the  M.P.  The  happy  farmer 
with  three  sons,  the  first  of  whom  will  remain  on  the 
soil,  the  second  of  whom  will  enter  the  Church,  the 
third  of  whom  will  become  a  member  of  the  Constabu- 
lary, is  a  familiar  generalisation  of  the  journalist.  This 
third  son  is  not  asked  to  be  particularly  intelligent,  but, 
like  the  second  son — who  has  to  be  good  at  his  books — 
he  is  often  handsome  in  a  lackadaisical  sort  of  way, 
besides  being  a  man  of  fine  physique.  To  judge  by 
appearance  the  virtues  of  the  Irish  police  are  usually 
negative.  They  are  a  decent  type  of  Irishman,  but 
not  the  best  or  rarest.  It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary 
that,  having  put  on  a  uniform,  they  should  be  loyal 
to  their  employers,  who  are  the  British  Government. 
There  is  no  need  to  sentimentalise  over  the  R.I.C.  be- 
cause it  has  presided  at  many  evictions  and  dispersed 
illegal  Nationalist  assemblies.  To  be  surprised  at  the 
loyalty  of  the  R.I.C.  in  the  past,  and  excessively  grate- 
ful for  it,  is  to  suppose  that  Irish  human  nature  is  not 
as  other  human  nature.  And,  in  fact,  Ulster  Unionists 
— whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  Southern  Union- 
ists— have  never  had  any  illusions  on  the  point.  As 
long  as  they  believed  that  the  Government  was  actuated 
by  fair  intentions  towards  themselves,  they  had  no 
occasion  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  political 
opinions  of  the  men  who  looked  after  their  lives  and 
property ;  although,  being  for  the  most  part  militant 
Protestants,  they  had  never  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
"  Force"  which  prevails  among  Unionists  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland.  Belfast  has  always  wished  to  be 
treated  like  Dublin,  and  to  have  a  body  of  police  of  its 
own. 

The  Ulster  Unionists  now  have  to  deal  with  a  hostile 
Government,    and,     therefore,     they    believe,  with 
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a  lioslile  police.  The  political  origin  of  the  R.I.C. 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  was  intended — to  make  no 
bones  about  the  matter — to  be  a  force  which  should  be 
especially  fitted  to  deal  with  the  periodical  crises  pro- 
duced by  Irish  Nationalist  agitation.  There  were  days 
when  Nationalism  seemed  to  British  statesmen  to 
stand  for  plunder,  disorder,  and  persecution.  In  the 
eyes  of  Ulster  Nationalism  still  stands  for  these  things. 
Now  that  the  Government  proposes  to  establish  an 
ascendancy  of  this  Nationalism,  the  Ulster  Unionists 
feel,  politics  and  faction-lighting  apart,  that  they  no 
longer  enjoy  the  ordinary  protection  of  citizens.  The 
discovery  which  they  profess  to  have  made  is  a  more 
important  one  than  that  the  R.I.C,  a  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic  body,  is  liable  to  display  some  par- 
tiality in  quelling  riots  that  are  aroused  by  sectarian 
passion. 

One  must  make  allowances,  however,  for  the  con- 
dition of  mind  in  which  Ulstermen  find  themselves; 
their  general  representation  of  the  riots  in  Derry  sug- 
gests jangled  nerves.  The  evidence  that  the  police 
acted  more  than  once  with  unnecessary  violence 
towards  Protestants  is  very  strong  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  Unionist  in  Derry  who  is  not  convinced  that  the 
result  of  a  sworn  inquiry  would  discredit  the  Force. 
Hut  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary is  already  taking  its  orders  from  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  !  The  Nationalists,  as  will 
have  been  noticed,  carefully  refrained  from  champion- 
ing their  old  enemies.  Their  crowd  cheered  the 
soldiers  but  not  the  police.  "  A  political  dodge  " — 
this  was  all  they  could  urge  in  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal for  an  inquiry.  Facts  from  other  parts  of 
Ireland  prove,  or  appear  to  prove,  that  the  traditional 
dislike  of  the  people  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
is  still  fostered  by  Nationalists.  The  police  are  com- 
monly excluded  from  membership  of  the  Gaelic 
Athletic  Associations  and  similar  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  equally  ridiculous  to  say  that  the 
R.I.C.  does  not  concern  itself  at  all  with 
the  way  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  world 
of  Anglo-Irish  politics.  Newspapers  are  read  in 
barracks  ;  a  Liberal  journalist  tells  us  that  like  every 
other  class  in  Ireland  the  police  are  better  educated 
and  less  prone  to  violence  than  they  used  to  be,  pro- 
bably because  they  study  politics  and  read  the  news- 
papers !  Certainly  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  good 
ground  for  his  reference  to  the  isolation  of  the  Pro- 
testant constable.  The  sectarian  aspect  need  not  be 
exaggerated  ;  but  it  is  there.  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  policemen  do  not  quarrel  among  themselves  ; 
they  may  even  be  good  comrades  ;  but  the  strain  of 
the  present  situation  is  felt.  There  is  assuredly  not 
a  Protestant  constable  in  Derry  who  does  not  think 
that  much  trouble  would  have  been  avoided  if  no 
police  had  been  imported  from  the  South. 

Apologists  among  the  Southern  Irish  Unionists 
admit,  as  it  is  significant  to  notice,  that  there  has  been 
some  deterioration  in  the  physique  and  standing  of 
the  Force.  They  rightly  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
the  R.I.C.  is  now  one  of  the  worst  paid 
bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Sir  Henry  Blake, 
as  an  old  officer  and  an  Irish  Resident  Magistrate,  has 
pointed  out  that  whilst  the  pay  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  police  has  been  increased,  the  pay  of 
the  R.I.C.  has  been  practically  stationary  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  holds 
that  one  can  thus  account  for  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Protestant  recruits.  Apparently  the 
R.I.C.  is  now  nine-tenths  Roman  Catholics. 
The  reluctance  of  the  Ulstermen  to  enlist  will  not 
be  removed  by  recent  events  in  Derry.  From  Mr. 
Redmond's  point  of  view  these  disclosures  are  made  at 
an  inapt  moment.  One  of  the  great  economies  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  was  to  be  in  the  police,  who  were 
represented  as  being  at  the  same  time  the  main  safe- 
guard of  the  Protestant  minority. 


BY  SEA  AND  AIR. 
By  Filson  Young. 

GREAT  endeavours  have  great  results.  Sometimes 
the  results  are  not  visible  or  apparent  at  all  to 
those  who  make  and  witness  the  endeavours;  but 
result  there  always  is,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  endeavour.  The  most  unusual 
kind  of  result  is  what  we  call  complete  success  or 
complete  failure ;  and  the  things  called  success  or 
failure  can  rarely  be  accurately  described  in  those 
terms  when  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
time. 

We  have  witnessed  in  England  during  the  last  week 
a  great  endeavour  :  the  endeavour  of  one  man  to  fly 
with  about  a  ton  of  dead  weight  through  the  air 
round  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  alighting  only  on  the 
sea.  The  end  of  Mr.  Hawker's  adventure  with  his 
hydro-aeroplane  has  been  described  by  some  as  success, 
by  others  as  failure  ;  but  it  would  be  more  true  to  say 
that  it  was  a  great  endeavour  which  has  had  and  which 
will  have  a  great  result.  Things  happen  by  such 
gradual  stages  that  our  sense  of  wonder,  being  led 
on  from  step  to  step,  is  tamed  of  its  nature  and  cheated 
of  its  substance.  If  ten  years  ago  this  feat  had  sud- 
denly been  performed  it  would  have  appeared  to  us  as 
a  veritable  prodigy — that  a  man  should  climb  into  a 
machine  incongruously  constructed  of  light  canvas  and 
bamboo  and  wire  and  heavy  weights  of  metal,  and  on 
it  soar  up  off  the  face  of  the  sea  into  the  teeth  of  a 
gale,  and  battle  through  it  for  hours  at  the  speed  of 
an  express  railway  train,  and  alight  again  on  the 
water  like  a  duck  returning  to  its  element.  But  the 
thing  has  been  accomplished  while  we  are  still  rubbing 
our  eyes  with  astonishment  at  the  mere  suggestion  of 
its  being  done.  Mr.  Hawker's  great  feat  marks 
practically  the  end  of  the  initial  stage  in  this  matter — 
the  stage  of  experiment  as  to  whether  it  can  be  done 
at  all  ;  marks  also  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage, 
which  will  be  concerned  simply  with  the  organisation  of 
doing  it  and  the  evolution  of  methods  by  which  it  can 
be  done  most  certainly  and  securely. 

The  greatness  of  the  achievement  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  actual  thing  accomplished,  but  by 
the  degree  of  difficulty  overcome  in  accomplishing 
it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  ten  years  it  will  be  a  per- 
fectly simple  thing  for  any  active,  cool-headed  person 
to  encircle  Great  Britain  on  a  flying  machine ;  just  as 
to-day  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  thing  for  such  a  person 
to  drive  a  motor-car  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  driving  such  a  machine  was  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger,  demanding  the  highest 
powers  of  endurance  and  a  high  degree  of  perseverance 
and  ingenuity.  And  I  doubt  whether  anyone  except  the 
man  who  actually  flies  can  imagine  the  degree  of 
courage  and  of  perseverance,  as  well  as  of  mental 
alertness  and  nervous  control,  that  are  called  for  in 
such  a  feat  as  that  which  this  young  Australian  has 
accomplished.  There  are  many  feats  which  require  a 
reckless  and  headlong  courage ;  there  are  many  others 
which  require  cool  judgment  and  delicacy  of  nerve ; 
but  there  is  none,  I  imagine,  which  demands  all  these 
qualities  together  so  rigorously  as  long-distance  flying. 
The  dashing  courage  and  reckless  daring  have  to  be 
exerted  for  hours  on  end ;  and  the  nicety  of  obser- 
vation and  coolness  of  judgment  have  to  be  exercised, 
not  in  a  silent  room  or  an  armchair,  but  up  in  the  air 
among  invisible  buffeting  forces  that  may  come  upon 
you  without  warning  from  any  direction ;  and  with 
Death,  who  has  in  this  case  the  usually  friendly  force 
of  Gravity  as  his  ally,  waiting  beneath  you.  His  are 
the  arms  waiting  to  catch  you,  and  if  through  any 
momentary  failure  of  nerve  or  caution  you  make  the 
slightest  mistake,  you  cannot  stop  and  take  a  rest  and 
pull  yourself  together ;  you  cannot,  as  in  swimming, 
turn  on  your  back  and  float  until  you  have  recovered 
vour  strength  ;  you  must  go  on  and  move,  or  stop  and 
die.  You  cannot  jump  out  and  abandon  your  vehicle 
to  its  own  devices — or,  if  you  do,  both  you  and  it  will 
perish.    You  and  it  are  part  of  each  other.  Without 
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your  constant  guidance  and  control  the  machine  will  lose 
its  winging  life  and  fall  like  a  stone  ;  and  if  any  part 
of  the  machine  fails  you,  no  courage  or  quickness  of 
yours  can  save  you.  Living  things  indeed  these  flimsy 
contrivances  of  sticks  and  strings  and  canvas  must 
seem  to  their  pilots ;  wonderful  indeed  must  be  the 
sense  of  unity  between  the  living  brain  and  the  dead 
material  which,  embodying  its  theories  and  ideas,  ex- 
pressing its  belief  that  man  can  fly  in  the  air,  soars 
with  it  under  its  instant  direction  to  the  conquest  of 
the  new  element. 

Lord  Northcliffe  could  not  make  a  better  use  of  the 
great  power  and  circulation  of  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  than 
in  fostering  and  stimulating  this  noble  adventure  and 
interesting  the  public  in  it.  For  on  these  summer  days, 
wherever  this  machine  has  flown,  it  has  excited  a  most 
wholesome  interest  and  left  a  train  of  awakened  thought 
in  its  track.  All  round  England  people  playing  on  golf 
links,  or  sailing  out  at  sea  in  boats,  or  walking  on 
beach  or  pier  or  sea-front,  have  heard  its  strange  drum- 
ming note  in  the  air,  and  turned  their  faces  to  scan 
the  blue  heavens.  I  was  swimming  in  the  Suffolk  seas 
when  I  first  heard  it,  and,  following  the  sudden  arrest 
of  movement  and  fixed  upward  gaze  of  people  on  the 
shore,  saw  a  faint  mark  in  the  clear  sky  to  the  south, 
where  the  drumming  noise  came  from.  I  turned  on 
my  back  to  watch  it  pass  over.  Something  that  seemed 
less  solid  than  a  bird,  more  like  a  butterfly  than  a 
bird,  was  apparently  floating  or  drifting  with  a  gentle 
undulation  northward.  It  was  travelling  at  fully  sixty 
miles  an  hour ;  but  so  vague  and  distant  was  the  back- 
ground that  there  was  nothing  by  which  the  eye  could 
estimate  the  speed  of  its  passage  except  the  briefness 
of  the  time  during  which  it  was  in  view.  The  thought 
that  there  were  two  living  men  up  there  in  the  sunny 
sky,  swathed  in  strange  garments,  and  with  the  roar 
of  wind  and  the  scream  of  machinery  in  their  ears — 
men  carrying  food,  compasses,  maps,  charts,  and  even 
a  change  of  clothing,  was  incredible.  It  seemed  like 
the  kind  of  thing  which  one  is  told  and  receives  with 
the  outward  ear,  but  does  not  believe  or  accept  with 
the  intelligence.  And  how  little  the  people  realised  the 
nature  and  degree  of  this  amazing  miracle  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  five  minutes  after  the 
machine  had  disappeared  they  were  nearly  all  thinking 
and  talking  of  something  else  ;  and  one  old  longshore- 
man, who  had  never  seen  a  flying  machine  in  his  life 
before,  lazily  gazing  up  at  it  from  his  seat  on  the 
hot  stones  of  the  beach,  uttered  as  sole  comment  the 
words  :  "  I  don't  'old  with  them  things  ",  and  imme- 
diately resumed  his  task  of  sorting  bathing  towels. 

Those  who  have  carefully  read  the  accounts  of  this 
flight  will  be  aware  that  it  was  no  lucky  progress, 
miraculously  free  from  accident,  from  the  Solent  to 
Dublin  Bay.  There  were  many  accidents  and  incidents, 
troubles  which  arose  in  the  delicate  machinery  whose 
task  it  was  to  hold  up  this  ton  weight  and  drive  it 
through  the  air  without  an  instant's  faltering.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Hawker  had  to  come  down  and  deal 
with  these  on  several  occasions  is  proof  that  even  in 
this  amazing  business  slight  accidents  and  defects  can 
be  dealt  with  and  remedied  without  interfering  with  the 
essential  progress  of  the  flight.  The  only  thing  which 
surely  ought  not  to  have  happened  was  the  leakage  of 
the  floats  which  allowed  them  to  become  water-logged, 
and  caused  Mr.  Hawker  and  his  passenger  a  heavy 
expenditure  of  valuable  time  and  strength.  With  all 
these  difficulties  he  dealt  practically,  swiftly,  and 
efficiently,  and  it  was  in  a  way  an  excess  of  caution 
which  made  him  descend  in  Lough  Shinny.  But  it  was 
also,  we  must  not  forget,  a  momentary  failure  and 
mistake  of  his  own  which  caused  the  machine  to  fall 
and  break  ;  and  it  was  really  more  of  a  triumph  for  the 
hydro-aeroplane  that  its  failure  was  due  to  the  pilot 
than  it  was  a  discredit  to  the  pilot  that  his  failure  was 
due  to  his  own  fault  and  not  that  of  the  machine.  But 
indeed  there  can  be  no  such  word  as  "discredit" 
breathed  with  regard  to  this  brave  affair.  It  is  one 
more  glorious  triumph  over  the  impossible,  and  one 
more  reminder  that  while  the  world  lasts  there  will 


never  be  lacking  tasks  for  human  courage,  challenges 
to  human  adventure,  nor  courage  to  accept  the 
challenges  and  accomplish  the  tasks. 


AT  SANCHIDRIAN. 
By  R.  B.  Cuxninghame  Graham. 

IT  was  full  harvest-time  throughout  Castile.  The 
corn,  short  in  the  stalk  and  light,  as  is  all  corn 
that  ripens  early,  stood  ready  to  be  reaped.  In  places 
it  had  been  already  cut,  and  lay  in  sheaves  upon  the 
ground.  In  others  it  was  cut  and  carried,  and  again, 
between  some  patches,  carts  loaded  high  were  creaking 
through  the  fields,  if  the  word  field  can  be  applied  to 
ground  that  has  no  hedges  or  divisions  visible  to  any 
other  eyes  than  those  accustomed  from  their  birth  to 
the  brown  plains.  Across  the  dusty,  calcined  steppe 
the  Sud-Express  had  crawled  since  daybreak,  stopping 
at  every  wayside  station,  jolting  and  creaking  like  a 
bullock  wagon.  The  passengers  had  long  ceased  to 
look  out,  and  sat  perspiring  in  their  darkened  berths, 
for  the  Castilian  plain  in  summer  is  not  for  eyes  accus- 
tomed to  see  beauty  only  in  places  where  even  nature 
puts  on  a  sort  of  easy,  meretricious  dress  and  decked 
in  pine  woods,  set  with  hills  and  waterfalls,  seems  to 
invite  the  applause  of  travelling  photographers. 
Castile  only  reveals  itself  to  those  who  know  it  under 
every  aspect,  wind-swept  and  drear  in  winter,  sun- 
baked in  summer,  and  at  all  times  adust  and  stern, 
a  mere  wide  steppe  bounded  by  distant  clearly-cut  hills, 
from  which  nothing  is  to  be  expected,  but  strange 
effects  of  light. 

On  every  side,  right  up  to  where  it  joined  the 
distant  hills,  stretched  the  brown  plain.  The  sun 
had  scorched  the  very  trunks  of  trees  till  they  appeared 
to  suffer  and  to  be  about  to  burst,  just  as  they  crack 
and  suffer  in  a  frost.  The  only  flowers  left  alive  were 
a  few  yellow  thistles  and  some  clumps  of  artemisia, 
which  reared  their  heads,  as  it  were,  in  defiance  of  the 
sun.  Long  lines  of  men  mounted  on  donkeys  crossed 
between  the  fields  of  stubble  and  of  corn.  The  Cas- 
tilian summer  had  turned  them  black  as  Arabs,  and 
their  sad,  high-pitched  songs,  as  they  kept  on  their 
way  indomitably  in  the  fiery  heat,  seemed  to  complete 
the  likeness  to  the  men  from  whom  they  had  inherited 
all  that  they  knew  of  agriculture. 

Over  the  steppe,  the  narrow  line  of  railway  formed 
the  connecting  link  with  the  outside  world,  the  world 
of  newspapers,  of  motor-cars,  of  aviation  and  of  tele- 
phones. Glistening  bright  in  the  sun,  like  a  steel 
ribbon,  ran  the  line.  It  passed  by  little  tile-roofed 
towns,  each  clustering  round  its  church,  brown  and 
remote — towns  where  a  sandy  unpaved  street  ran 
out  until  it  lost  itself  in  the  great  plain ;  towns  only 
joined  to  one  another  by  a  narrow  track  meandering 
through  the  corn-fields,  or  the  sparse  round-topped 
pine-woods,  tracks  that  avoided  all  the  obstacles, 
passing  round  little,  stony  hills  and  following  water- 
courses till  they  came  on  a  shallow  place  to  cross. 
Often  the  towns  were  only  visible  like  ships  hull 
down,  the  church  towers  seemingly  hung  in  the  air 
without  foundations,  they  were  so  far  off  from  the  line. 
The  train  jogged  on,  passing  by  Ataquines,  Palacios 
de  Goda,  Arevalo  and  Adanero  and  other  little  stations, 
where  no  one  possibly  could  have  got  in  or  out  since 
first  the  line  was  laid.  It  entered  them  and  stopped 
under  some  little  dust-laden  acacias  or  China-trees,  a 
man  emerged  and  called  the  station's  name,  adding 
"  a  minute  "  or  "  two  minutes  "  as  the  case  might  be, 
although  the  train  was  just  as  likely  to  stop  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  the  electric  bell  twittered 
so  faintly  that  at  times  one  was  not  sure  if  it  was  really 
an  electric  bell  that  sounded  or  only  crickets  in  the 
sand  chirping  metallically.  Sometimes  a  horse  stood 
blinking  in  the  sun,  tied  to  a  post,  a  gun  upon  the 
heavy  old-world  saddle  and  a  brown  blanket  hanging 
from  the  pommel,  almost  to  the  ground ;  sometimes 
some  charcoal-burners'  mules  stood  waiting  to  lie  un- 
loaded, and  generally  some  ragged-looking  fowls,  half- 
buried  in  the  sand,  were  squatted  at  the  lee-side  of 
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the  round,  mud-topped  oven,  striving  to  dodge  the  heat. 
Occasionally  a  hall-dressed  woman  peeped  from  a 
window,  her  blue-black  hair  wild  as  a  pony's  mane, 
holding  the  blind  between  her  teeth  as  she  looked  out 
upon  the  train.  Such  were  the  stations,  mere  islands 
in  a  sea  of  brown  ;  each  one  the  faithful  copy  of  the 
other,  and  every  one  of  them  cheaply  constructed  and 
sun-bleached  till  they  had  all  become  as  much  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  landscape  as  the  mud  houses  with 
their  red-tiled  caves. 

So  from  one  little,  ill-built  point  of  contact  with  the 
world  to  the  next,  as  ill-built  as  the  last,  the  train 
crept  on,  the  heat  increasing  and  the  subtil  air  becom- 
ing more  diaphanous,  so  thai  the  distant  mountains 
almost  appeared  to  be  transparent,  and  the  dead 
haulms  of  fennel  and  of  mullein  to  stand  out  so  clearly 
that  they  looked  like  trees. 

Herds  of  black  cattle  stood  by  dried-up  water-holes, 
occasionally  a  bullock  licked  the  earth  where  it 
appeared  almost  like  china,  glazed  and  polished  as  it 
had  dried  and  baked,  and  then  stamping  and  bellowing 
slowly  walked  back  into  the  herd.  Rrown  shepherds 
stood  immovable  as  posts,  their  shadows  forming  a 
refuge  for  their  dogs,  their  flocks  all  huddled  in  a  ring, 
with  their  heads  crouched  low  upon  the  ground,  to 
escape  their  enemy,  the  sun.  Nature  stood  silent  in  the 
violet  haze,  and  as  the  train  rattled  across  the  ill- 
closed  catch-points  outside  another  little  station,  a 
porter  called  out  in  a  long-drawn  melody  "  Sanchidrian, 
five  minutes  ",  and  the  express  came  alongside  the 
platform,  the  engine  throbbing  as  if  it  were  something 
living  and  glad  to  be  at  rest.  A  goods  train  standing 
just  outside  the  station  bore  the  inscription,  written 
with  a  piece  of  chalk,  "  No  water  in  Yelayos  ",  and  the 
whole  plain  looked  parched  and  suffering  as  if  the  rain 
of  fire  that  fell  from  heaven  upon  it  had  burned  into 
its  heart.  No  passengers  stood  waiting,  even  the  little 
groups  of  country  people  that  generally  throng  Spanish 
stations,  making  the  platform  a  public  promenade,  were 
missing,  for  Sanchidrian  itself  was  distant  from  the 
line. 

The  weary  stationmaster  in  his  gold-laced  cap  and 
uniform  frock-coat  was,  with  the  porter  who  had  called 
the  station's  name,  the  only  living  thing  except  two 
nearly  naked  children,  sitting  by  the  draw-well,  and  a 
lean  yellow  dog.  The  five  minutes  that  the  train  ought  to 
have  remained  might  just  as  well  have  been  abridged 
to  one,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  drawn  out  to  twenty,  and 
no  one  would  have  cared,  had  not,  emerging  frcfrn  a 
cloud  of  dust,  a  rider  come  up  to  the  hitching-post,  dis- 
mounted hurriedly,  and  holding  in  his  hand  his  saddle- 
bags, walked  quickly  to  the  open  door,  at  which  the 
cooks  and  waiters  of  the  dining-car  stood  trying  to 
catch  a  little  air.  "  Friends  ",  he  said,  taking  off  his 
hat  and  passing  his  brown  hand  across  his  forehead, 
"  have  you  any  ice?  "  They  stared  at  him  as  he 
stood  in  his  short  black  jacket  edged  with  imitation 
astrakhan,  his  tight  grey  trousers  strapped  inside  the 
leg  with  the  same  cloth  f  rom  which  they  had  been  made, 
his  black  serge  sash  showing  beneath'his  waistcoat  with 
its  silver  buckles,  and  his  red  worsted  saddle-bags, 
tasselled  and  fringed,  thrown  over  his  right  shoulder 
and  hanging  down  his  back. 

"  Ice,  why  of  course  we  have  it  ",  said  the  waiter; 
"  who  in  this  heat  could  live  without  it  shut  in  the 
hot  train?"  answered  the  conductor,  interested  and 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  chance  word  with  any- 
one outside  his  little  world. 

The  horseman,  who  looked  anxiously  at  the  somno- 
lent train  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  as  if  it  were  a 
colt  that  might  spring  forward  at  any  minute  and  leave 
him  in  the  lurch,  began  again  :  "  You  could  not  live 
without  ice  here  in  this  train,  you  say,  eh?  My  father 
cannot  die  without  it.  For  days  the  fever  has  con- 
sumed him,  and  in  the  night,  listening  to  every  hour 
the  watchman  calls,  he  says  '  Miguel  ',  that  is  my  name 
— Miguel  Martinez,  at  your  service — '  I  could  die  easier 
if  I  had  some  ice  ...  a  little  ice  to  put  upon  my  fore- 
head and  between  my  lips.'  Ice  in  Sanchidrian  !  As 
well  go  out  to  gather  artichokes  at  sea.  To-day  he 
seemed  just  going,  and  the  priest  said  to  me,  '  Miguel,  ' 


saddle  the  Jerezano  and  go  down  and  meet  the  train; 
there  they  have  ice,  for  certainly  those  who  travel  by 
it  must  drink  cool  '.  So  I  have  come;  say,  can  you 
spare  me  a  lump  of  ice,  for  what  I  spoke  about?  " 

The  electric  bell  stopped  twittering,  and  the  porter 
called  "  Passengers  alxjard  ",  but  still  the  train  stood 
at  the  platform,  although  the  engine-driver  had 
clambered  slowly  to  his  post.  He  whistled,  and  the 
couplings  tightened  with  a  jerk,  just  as  a  waiter  hold- 
ing a  lump  of  ice  about  as  big  as  a  large  loaf  came  to 
the  door,  wrapping  it  as  he  walked  in  straw.  He  gave 
it  to  the  horseman  who  stood  waiting  in  the  sun.  "  A 
thousand  thanks  ",  he  said.  "  A  son  thanks  you  in 
his  father's  name.  What  is  the  value  of  this  piece  of 
ice?  "  The  man  who  gave  it,  and  the  little  knot  of 
cooks  and  waiters  standing  at  the  open  door  of  the 
long  dining-car  as  the  train  began  to  move,  looked  at 
each  other,  and  one  said  "  Friend,  we  do  not  sell  our 
ice,  it  is  not  ours  to  sell.  Moreover,  may  it  relieve 
your  father".  Miguel,  now  walking  swiftly  by  the 
moving  train,  said  :  "  Once  again,  a  thousand  thanks; 
take,  then,  this  packet  of  cigars  ",  and  handed  to  the 
last  man  he  could  reach  one  of  those  bundles  of  ill-rolled 
salit rose-looking  parcels  of  cigars  sold  in  the  estancos 
of  small  Spanish  towns. 

The  train  swung  on  and  rumbled  past  him,  leaving 
him  standing  for  a  moment  in  the  heat,  waving  his  hand 
to  the  white-clad  cooks  and  waiters  grouped  on  the 
platform  of  the  dining-car.  Miguel  stood  waiting  till 
it  had  cleared  the  station,  and  then,  walking  outside 
to  where  his  horse  stood  waiting,  unhitched  him  and 
threw  the  saddle-bags  across  the  saddle,  then  gather- 
ing his  reins  in  his  left  hand  he  mounted  in  one  motion, 
and  settling  himself  drew  out  an  olive  switch  which  he 
had  left  sticking  between  the  pommel  and  his  horse's 
back  ;  then  having  felt  the  lump  of  ice  with  his  right 
hand,  touched  his  horse  with  the  spur  and  set  his  face 
towards  his  home.  Putting  the  butt-end  of  his  cigarette 
behind  his  ear,  Miguel  struck  out  into  the  road.  The 
thick  white  dust  lay  on  the  narrow  track  like  snow, 
dulling  the  horse's  footfalls  and  giving  him  the  look  of 
shuffling  in  his  gait,  although  Miguel,  holding  his  reins 
high  and  a  little  to  the  near  side  of  the  high  pommel, 
and  with  his  spurs  dangling  behind  the  cinch,  kept  him 
up  to  the  full  stretch  of  the  Castilian  pace. 

His  olive  face,  under  his  broad-brimmed,  grey,  felt  hat 
with  its  straight  brim,  looked  anxiously  ahead,  and 
when  his  little,  nervous  horse  had  got  well  warmed  and 
the  dried  sweat  melted  again  upon  the  skin,  Miguel, 
feeling  him  with  his  legs,  put  him  to  a  slow  gallop,  now 
and  again  putting  his  hand  behind  the  saddle  to  feel 
how  the  precious  lump  of  ice  was  standing  the  fierce 
sun. 

A  constant  dripping  through  the  worsted  saddle-bags 
warned  him  to  hurry,  so  he  pressed  on,  passing  long 
lines  of  mules  laden  with  charcoal  or  with  great  nets 
of  straw,  and  men  on  donkeys,  who  looked  at  him 
with  wonder  as  he  flew  past  them  at  three-quarter  speed 
upon  the  road.  Some  of  them  merely  said 
n  Adios  ",  and  others  shouted  inquiries  as  to  his  haste, 
but  he  in  every  case  answered  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
and  pressed  his,  spurs  into  the  cinch.  He  passed 
through  groves  of  olive-trees,  silvery,  gnarled  and 
secular,  under  whose  scanty  shade  men  sat,  eating  their 
mid-day  meal,  their  broad-brimmed  hats  lying  beside 
them  on  the  ground,  their  close-shaved  heads  wrapped 
in  old-fashioned,  blue  checked  handkerchiefs,  tied  in  a 
knot  behind. 

As  he  passed  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  pointing  to  their  olives 
and  their  bread  and  to  their  leathern  skins  of  wine,  they 
made  the  gesture  of  inviting  him  to  eat,  and  he  returned 
their  courtesy  by  a  movement  of  his  hand,  taking  a 
pull  upon  his  horse  as  the  track  grew  steeper  and 
stonier,  as  it  ran  through  an  aromatic  waste  of  cistus 
and  wild  thyme.  His  heavy  Arab  stirrups  brushed 
through  the  sticky  cistus  which  grew  on  each  side  of 
the  narrow,  sandy  path,  till  they  became  all  coated 
with  their  gum  and  everything  stuck  to  them  as  if  they 
had  been  smeared  with  birdlime. 

Butterflies  hovered  over  the  great,  white  flowers,  and 
lizards  ran  up  tree-trunks,  pausing  and  looking  round 
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just  before  they  disappeared  from  view.  From  the 
recesses  of  the  waste  came  an  incessant  hum  of  insects, 
and  now  and  then  a  flight  of  locusts  shot  across  the 
path,  and  plunged  into  the  bushes,  just  as  a  school  of 
flying  fish  sinks  into  a  wave. 

The  hot  half-hour  between  the  bushes,  struggling 
through  the  sand,  had  told  its  tale  upon  the  gallant, 
little  horse,  whose  heaving  flanks,  distended  nostrils 
and  protruding  eyes  showed  that  he  had  almost  had 
enough.  When  they  emerged  again  into  the  plain  and 
saw  the  little  brown-roofed  town,  only  a  short  league 
away,  Miguel  dismounted  for  a  moment,  and  after 
slackening  his  cinch  anxiously  secured  his  saddle-bags, 
from  which  large  drops  of  moisture  fell  upon  the  ground. 
Tightening  his  girth  again,  he  mounted,  and  the 
Jerezano,  who  had  stood  head  to  wind,  responding 
to  the  spur,  struck  into  a  short  gallop,  his  rider  holding 
him  together  and  pressing  him  with  both  his  legs  into 
his  bit. 

They  passed  a  threshing-floor  on  which  a  troop  of 
mares  was  being  driven  round  to  thresh  the  corn,  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  seated  upon  some  hurdles  laid  on  a 
heavy  stone.  The  floor  itself  was  white  and  shiny,  and 
seemed  as  hard  as  marble,  trodden  by  the  horses'  feet. 
Near  it  some  sun-burned  men  threw  grain  into  the  air 
with  wooden  spades  to  winnow  it,  and  as  Miguel  passed 
by  upon  the  road  they  called  out  to  him,  giving  him  the 
time  of  day  and  asking  how  his  father  was  ;  but  to  them 
all  he  only  waved  his  hand  and  pressed  his  spurs  into 
his  horse's  sides,  which  now  were  red  with  blood. 

Outside  the  town  the  track  passed  through  the  bed 
of  a  dry  stream,  and  came  out  on  the  other  bank  on 
a  paved  causeway  set  with  pebble-stones  that  led  into 
the  town.  A  heavy  stumble  on  the  stones  showed  him 
his  horse  was  failing,  and  he  pulled  him  back  into  a  trot. 
Passing  the  straggling  cottages,  each  with  its  corral 
for  goats,  he  came  into  the  little  street,  and  as  he 
rode  by  the  church  door  he  touched  his  hat  and  crossed 
himself  as  his  horse  slithered  on  the  stones.  Turning 
out  of  an  angle  of  the  little  plaza  with  its  stucco 
seats  and  dwarfed  acacias,  he  came  into  a  street  in 
which  the  houses  seemed  of  a  richer  sort  of  folk,  his 
horse  now  beaten  to  a  walk.  As  he  neared  one  which 
had  a  roughly  sculptured  coat  of  arms  over  the  door- 
way a  sound  of  wailing  fell  upon  his  ears,  and  as  he 
stopped  and  got  off  his  horse,  throwing  the  reins 
mechanically  on  the  ground,  a  priest  came  out  to 
meet  him.  "  Miguel  ",  he  said,  "  your  father,  may 
God  have  pardoned  him,  has  left  this  vale  of  tears  more 
than  an  hour  ago.  The  Lord  in  His  great  mercy,  for 
the  fever  burned  like  fire  in  his  veins,  was  pleased  to 
make  his  parting  easy,  and  for  an  hour  before  he  died 
he  murmured  now  and  then  '  How  cool  the  ice  is  !  It 
stills  the  throbbing  of  my  forehead  and  slakes  my  thirst 
— my  son  Miguel  rode  for  it  to  the  train  '." 

Miguel  turned  to  his  horse,  and  taking  from  the 
saddle-bags  the  lump  of  ice,  now  little  bigger  than  an 
apple,  followed  the  priest  into  the  great  bare  room, 
where  on  his  bed  his  father's  body  lay.  Round  it  stood 
weeping'  women,  and  the  children  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  holding  each  other's  hands  stood  gazing  at  the 
brown  face  that  looked  like  walnut-wood  against  the 
linen  of  the  bed. 

Falling  upon  his  knees,  Miguel  kissed  the  brown 
hands  crossed  on  the  chest,  and  then  after  a  prayer  he 
rose  and  put  the  precious  lump  of  ice  first  on  his  father's 
forehead  and  then  upon  his  lips.  He  crossed  himself, 
and  after  having  said  some  words  of  consolation  to  the 
women  went  out  again  to  where  in  the  hot  sandy  street 
his  horse  stood  waiting,  with  his  legs  stretched  a  little 
forward  and  his  head  hanging  to  the  ground.  The 
sweat  had  made  a  little  pattern  in  the  sand  as  it  dropped 
from  his  belly  and  his  flanks.  Miguel  slowly  undid  the 
girths,  and  taking  off  the  bridle  led  the  horse  into  the 
stable,  and  after  throwing  hay  upon  the  manger,  went 
back  into  the  room. 

The  priest  was  praying,  and  the  sobbing  of  the 
women  sounded  like  surf  upon  a  beach,  whilst  from 
outside  the  crickets'  chirping  filled  the  air  with  its  wild 
melody.  Far  to  the  south  the  Sud-Express  still  crept 
along  its  narrow  ribbon  of  bright  rails  towards  Madrid. 


THE   FIGHT  AT  THE   BRIDGE  OF  VERA. 
31  August — 1  September  1813. 
By  Colonel  Willoughby  Verner. 

EXACTLY  one  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  last  day 
of  August  1813,  whilst  Wellington  was  attacking 
San  Sebastian,  Soult  made  his  second  attempt  to  give 
a  helping  hand  to  his  countrymen  in  distress  in  that 
fortress  and  at  Pamplona.     On  this  day  the  Light  Divi- 
sion were  holding  a  position  near  the  River  Bidassoa 
above  the  little  hamlet   of  Vera    some    fifteen  miles 
from  San  Sebastian.    At  dawn  a  thick  fog  prevailed, 
but   as    it  cleared,  about  8  o'clock,    three  French 
divisions  under  Clausel  crossed  the  Bidassoa  by  the  fords 
below   Vera   and    some   sharp,  if  desultory,  fighting 
with  the  allied  troops  took  place  amid  the  tumbled  mass 
of  hills  on  the  left  bank.    About  3  p.m.  a  tremendous 
tornado  of  wind  and  rain  burst  over  the  combatants 
and  put  an  end  to  the  fighting,  the  French  falling 
back  to  recross  the  Bidassoa.    Clausel  crossed  before 
dark  with  two  of  his  brigades  and  ordered  Vander- 
maesen  to  follow  with  the  remainder.  Vandermaesen 
upon  reaching  the  Bidassoa  found  it  in  furious  flood 
and  his  retreat  cut  off.    His  one  chance  of  escape 
was  to  march  up  the  river  and  attempt  to  pass  by 
the  Bridge  of  Vera.    Early  in  the  morning  the  French 
had  detached  a  strong  force  to  guard  their  left  flank 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bidassoa  from  any  movement 
of    the    British   at   Vera   and    if   possible   to  seize 
the  bridge  there.    Here  a  Company  of  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion   95th    Rifles    (now    the    Rifle    Brigade)  was 
posted,  holding  the  bridge  and  a  small  house  beyond  it 
as  a  tete-de-pont.    The  Commander  was  Captain  Daniel 
Cadoux,  a  Rifle  officer  who  had  served  in  the  Buenos 
Ay  res  Expedition  in  1807  and  in  many  a  fight  in  the 
Peninsula  from  Barrosa  onward.    The  reason  for  this 
weak  garrison  for  a  most  important  point  must  now  be 
given.    The  Light  Division  was  at  this  time  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  great  personal  courage  but 
who  was  notorious  for  his  feeble  conduct  as  a  general. 
Before   the   French   attack  developed,   the  Brigade- 
Major  (afterwards   so  widely   known   as   Sir  Harry 
Smith)  urged  upon  his  chief  to  support  the  isolated 
Company  on  the  bridge,  and  upon  his  refusing  said 
"  Our   men   will    fight   like   devils   expecting    to  be 
supported   and   their   loss   when   driven  out   will  be 
very  severe".    Soon  afterwards  a  big  French  column 
under  cover   of   a  cloud  of    skirmishers   bore  down 
and  quickly  drove  out  the  Riflemen  with  heavy  loss 
and   seized  the  bridge.     It  was  now  that  Colonel 
Colborne  who  had  been  a  passive  spectator  of  his 
Chief's    incompetence    and    of    its    direful  results 
advanced  with   the  gallant   52nd   and   retaking  the 
bridge  cleared  the  house  of  the  French.      The  bridge 
was  untenable  unless  the  position  held  by  the  Light 
Division  were  taken  and  the  French,  realising  this, 
broke  off  the  action  and  withdrew.      So  far  so  good. 
But  now  it  was  that  the  British   General  surpassed 
his   first    blunder  by    still   declining     to    allow  the 
bridge    to    be   held  in    strength,  and   in   defiance  of 
the  protests  of  the  officers,  who  wanted  to  post  the 
2nd  Battalion  95th  Rifles  and  the  52nd  at  the  bridge, 
he  ordered  a  piquet  of  only  one  officer  and  thirty  men 
to  hold  it.     By  the  fortune  of  war  the  first  officer 
for  piquet  was  Captain  Cadoux.    He  had  already  lost 
so  heavily  in  the  morning's  fight  that  he  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  "  keep  the  remains  of  his  Company,  some 
fifty  men,    with   him  ".    This   was  granted   and  he 
marched  off,  saying,  as  he  did  so  "  I'll  hold  the  bridge 
until    supported,    so   when    the    attack  commences, 
instantly  send  the  whole  battalion  to  me  and  please 
God  I'll  keep  the  bridge  ".    These  were  his  last  words 
to  his  brother  officers. 

The  night  was  wet  and  stormy  and  the  roar  of 
the  river  through  the  rocky  defile  made  it  hard 
to  hear  any  sound  of  an  enemy  advancing.  The 
night  passed  without  any  event  until,  a  little 
before  3  a.m.,  Vandermaesen  having  toiled  up 
the  left  bank  suddenly  appeared  before  the  bridge  and 
made  a  furious  attack  on  it.     The  double  sentries 
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on  the  bridge  were  bayoneted  and  the  first  alarm  to 
our  troops  in  reserve  was  given  by  the  shrill  cries 
of  the  French  officers  "  En  avant,  en  avant,  l'Empereur 
rccompensera  le  premier  qui  avancera  ",  instantly 
followed,  as  described  by  one  who  was  present,  by  a 
furious  fire  "  as  hot  as  ever  fifty  men's  was  on  earth  " 
from  Cadoux's  gallant  band.  Under  cover  of  their 
own  sharpshooters'  fire  the  French  columns  made 
repealed  rushes  of  a  most  determined  nature  on  the 
small  isolated  party  of  Riflemen  and  eventually  swept 
back  Cadoux,  who,  fortified  by  "  his  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  support  and  the  importance  of  his  position  ", 
fought  on  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  until  he  was 
shot  dead.  The  French  brigade  thereupon  poured 
across  the  bridge  and  made  good  its  escape.  Cadoux 
was  supported  by  another  weak  company  of  the  Rifles, 
and  of  the  two  companies,  numbering  altogether  only 
about  a  hundred  all  ranks,  all  the  officers  and  all  the 
sergeants,  as  well  as  over  half  the  Riflemen,  were  killed 
or  wounded. 

Harry  Smith  describes  what  he  saw  when  he  arrived 
at  the  bridge  at  daylight.  "  Such  a  scene  of  mortal 
strife  from  the  fire  of  fifty  men  wras  never  witnessed. 
The  bridge  was  almost  choked  with  the  dead,  the 
enemy's  losses  were  enormous,  and  many  of  his  men 
were  drowned  .  .  .  the  number  of  the  dead  was  ?o 
great  the  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  rapid 
stream.  ..."  Writing  of  the  gallant  Cadoux  he 
says  "  I  wept  over  his  gallant  remains  with  a  bursting 
heart,  as,  with  his  Company  who  adored  him  I  con- 
signed him  to  the  grave  ",  and  adds  "His  fame  can 
never  die  ". 

On  7  October,  just  five  weeks  later,  Wellington 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  driving  the  French 
from  their  entrenched  positions  on  the  heights  just 
above  the  Bridge  of  Vera,  the  Rifles  losing  three 
officers  and  thirty  men  killed  and  six  officers  and  over 
a  hundred  men  wounded  in  this  most  hard-fought 
action. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

When  on  a  birdnesting  expedition  in  the  Pyrenees 
in  1899  I  stopped  at  Vera  and  there  learnt  that  the 
officers  and  men  who  had  fallen  in  these  almost  for- 
gotten fights  had  been  buried  in  an  old  stable-yard  close 
to  the  church.  A  tablet  to  one  of  the  officers,  Lieut. 
Hill,  who  fell,  is  let  into  the  wall  hard  by. 

Some  ten  years  later  King  Edward  VII.,  who  for 
many  years  was  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
visited  Vera  and  was  much  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  it  was  then  arranged  that  a  memorial  to  the 
gallant  Cadoux  and  those  of  the  Rifles  that  fell  at  Vera 
in  181 3  should  be  placed  in  the  small  "  Plaza  "  of  the 
village  close  below  the  old  church  and  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Alcalde  to  secure  the  site.  This 
project  is  now  about  to  be  carried  out.  The  Colonel-in- 
Chief  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
has  given  his  approval  to  the  scheme  and  has  desired 
me  to  act  for  him  in  arranging  for  the  memorial,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  anybody  who  may  read  this 
and  feel  inclined  to  support  it. 

Hartford  Bridge,  Winchfield. 


"  L'ECOLE  DES  CHARTES." 
By  V.  Hussev  Walsh. 

THE  Public  Records  of  France  and  the  private 
archives  of  French  families  have  undergone  end- 
less vicissitudes.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  kept  the 
whole  country  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil  and 
anarchy,  whilst  Valois  and  Plantagenet  strove  for  the 
mastery  of  France.  Where  feudal  castles  were  burnt, 
muniment  rooms  likewise  perished.  Parchments  were 
therefore  lodged  for  safe  custody  in  England,  and  even 
at  the  present  day  many  a  Frenchman  comes  to  consult 
the  Gascon  and  Norman  Rolls,  which  have  of  late  years 
been  transferred  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  the 
Record  Office.  The  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  drove  Catholic  and  Huguenot  into  oppo- 
site camps,  also  brought  much  havoc  in  their  train. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  often  suffered,  and 


with  them  perished  the  records  of  baptisms,  marriages 
and  burials.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Richelieu 
wished  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  nobility  and  com- 
pelled them  to  raze  their  fortifications  to  the  ground. 
If  they  resisted,  their  archives  were  necessarily  scat- 
tered when  their  homes  were  sacked.  The  French  Revo- 
lution was  largely  directed  against  those  feudal  rights 
which  survived,  and  the  pillage  of  the  chateau  was  in- 
variably followed  by  a  bonfire  whose  object  was  the 
destruction  of  those  parchments  that  established  the 
right  of  the  seigneur  to  feudal  dues  and  other  exactions  ; 
for  the  mob  feared  lest  the  noblesse  should  regret  the 
day  w  hen  they  were  publicly  renounced  and  assert  their 
old  claims  once  more.  The  loss  of  these  rights  reduced 
families  like  the  La  Tremoi'lles,  to  whom  over  two  hun- 
dred noble  houses  in  the  Poitou  had  done  homage  and 
paid  dues,  from  affluence  to  comparative  poverty,  for 
they  had  but  little  private  property  of  their  own.  The 
greatest  disaster  of  all,  affecting  as  it  did  all  classes 
of  the  community,  was  the  burning  by  the  "  Com- 
munards "  of  the  Paris  H6tel  de  Ville  in  1870,  and  with 
it  the  evidence  of  the  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials 
of  Parisians  for  over  four  centuries.  Attempts  have,  it 
is  true,  been  made  at  reconstituting  this  evidence,  but 
the  work  is  inaccurate  and  by  no  means  complete. 

Notwithstanding  these  many  disasters,  an  immense 
amount  of  material  still  remains,  and  the  residue  has 
been  admirably  classified.  Catholic  parish  registers 
are  most  useful,  as  the  names  of  both  parents  and  the 
relationship  of  sponsors  and  witnesses  are  often  given. 
Protestant  registers  where  they  still  survive  are  not 
perhaps  so  complete,  but  they  give  more  details  than 
our  churches  do.  Since  the  French  Revolution  the 
records  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  are  still  fuller, 
and  are  kept  both  at  the  Mairie  and  at  the  Greffe  of 
the  Civil  Tribunal,  where  the  addition  of  annual  and 
ten-yearly  indexes  simplifies  the  work  of  reference. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  central  organisation 
such  as  we  have  at  Somerset  House  is  a  decided  draw- 
back, whilst  the  material  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
century  is  scantier  in  France  than  in  England. 

Thus  existing  material  is  better  classified  in  France  ; 
but  this  superior  classification  is  certainly  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  trained  "  archivistes  "  of  whom  ten 
may  annually  leave  the  "  Ecole  des  Chartes  ",  many  of 
whom  secure  appointments  in  the  public  offices  and  in 
the  different  French  departments.  This  college  was 
originally  started  in  1819  ;  but  it  hardly  came  into  proper 
working  order  until  182 1,  since  when  it  has  turned  out 
nearly  a  thousand  trained  men.  The  decree  of  Louis 
XVIII.  emphasised  its  object — the  revival  of  a  study 
which  appealed  to  the  genius  of  the  French  people  and 
supplied  to  the  "  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres  "  the  means  of  promoting  its  work.  Its  aim  was 
to  train  students  who  would  concentrate  their  attention 
on  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  France, 
men  capable  of  understanding  and  classifying  old  docu- 
ments. Thus  a  body  of  competent  men  have  come  into 
existence,  and  they  have  done  much  to  bring  those  who 
wish  it  into  contact  not  only  with  national  but  with 
provincial  and  local  history  ;  for  no  one  can  become  an 
"  archiviste  "  at  the  "  Archives  Nationales  "  in  the  Rue 
des  Francs  Bourgeois  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Records 
of  a  Department  or  of  a  town  of  any  importance  unless 
he  has  first  secured  his  diploma  as  an  "  Archiviste 
Paleographe  ". 

The  first  step  is  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  to 
the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  then  to  follow  its  courses  for  three 
years,  passing  each  year  the  necessary  examination, 
concluding  with  a  thesis  on  some  original  historical 
subject. 

The  training  is  thoroughly  complete  of  its  kind. 
During  the  first  year  the  student  follows  three  courses 
of  lectures.  M.  E.  Berger  tells  him  how  to  decipher 
ancient  documents,  and  especially  how  to  understand 
Court  hand  and  those  difficult  abbreviations  which  have 
been  used  at  different  periods.  Many  originals  can  be 
seen  at  the  manuscript  department  of  the  "  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  "  whilst  the  "  Ecole  des  Chartes  "  can  boast 
of  a  splendid  collection  of  photographs  and  heliogra- 
vures.   M.  P.  Meyer  gives  lectures  on  the  philology 
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of  the  Romance  language,  where  old  Provencal  and 
early  French  texts  are  translated  and  explained. 
M.  Charles  Morlet  lectures  every  Monday  on  biblio- 
graphy, which  includes  the  history  of  the  book, 
the  earlier  forms  of  printing  and  of.  bookbinding,  as 
well  as  on  the  art  of  classifying  and  cataloguing  a 
library  in  sections  and  sub-sections  so  as  to  enable  the 
librarian  to  find  the  works  he  wants  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  year's 
course  both  "viva  voce''  and  written  examinations 
have  to  be  passed.  The  written  examination  includes 
the  transcription  and  translation  of  Latin  and  Pro- 
vencal texts,  and  questions  on  bibliography.  The 
"  viva  voce  "  examination  includes  the  deciphering  of 
Latin  and  French  charters,  the  translation  of  a  Latin 
charter  and  questions  on  the  history  of  France  and  on 
Romance  philology. 

During  the  second  year  M.  M.  Prou  lectures  on 
the  science  of  critically  examining  deeds  and  charters 
and  the  detection  of  forgeries  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  formulas  and  methods  of  dating  documents  at 
different  periods.  M.  I.  Roy  delivers  courses  on 
the  history  of  French  political,  administrative  and 
judicial  institutions  down  to  1804.  M.  H.  F. 
Delaborde  gives  an  exhaustive  account  of  how  such 
original  materials  for  the  history  of  France  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century  as  chronicles,  letters  and  annals 
can  best  be  studied,  whilst  M.  Lelong  shows  how  public 
records  have  been  examined  and  classified  in  the  past 
and  are  catalogued  to-day.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  year  another  examination  is  held.  The  "  viva 
voce  "  includes  the  deciphering  of  a  text  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  questions  on  the  various  subjects  of  the  lec- 
tures such  as  the  critical  examination  of  documents, 
the  history  of  French  institutions,  the  original  sources 
of  French  history  and  the  classification  of  records. 
During  the  third  year  M.  P.  Viollet  lectures  on  the 
history  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law ;  M.  E.  Lefevre  Pontalis 
on  the  civil,  military  and  religious  archaeology  and 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages;  whilst  M.  H.  F. 
Delaborde  concludes  his  course  on  the  criticism  of  the 
sources  of  French  history.  The  ensuing  examination 
is  concentrated  on  the  lectures  followed  during  the 
year.  The  student  must  then  expound  his  thesis  in 
public  and  be  able  to  face  an  examination  of  the 
materials  which  he  has  consulted.  When  all  these  tests 
have  been  faced  successfully  he  leaves  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes  with  the  diploma  of  an  "  Archiviste  Paleo- 
graphe  ",  which  qualifies  him  for  the  Government 
appointments  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  assistant  in  a  public  library  or  for  the  publica- 
tion of  unpublished  documents  on  the  history  of  France, 
and  for  appointments  in  the  gift  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  or  as  professor  and  secretary  in  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes.  Should  he  fail  to  secure  any  of  these  ap- 
pointments he  may  claim  to  share  in  the  sum  of 
1400  francs  a  year  which  is  divided  amongst  those  who 
have  no  other  means  of  livelihood.  It  must  be  added 
that  many  of  those  who  pass  through  this  college  are 
men  of  independent  means  who  do  so  with  the  object 
of  securing  a  training  which  qualifies  them  not  only 
to  classify  their  own  family  papers  but  for  the  investi- 
gation of  original  documents.  France  has  certainly 
reason  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  possession  of  a 
body  of  men  who  have  simplified  for  her  the  work  of 
examining  and  expounding  the  sources  of  her  national 
local,  social,  civil,  religious  and  military  history. 


TALES  OF  THE  CITIES. 
By  Lord  Dunsany. 
I  — THE  CITY. 

IN  time  as  well  as  in  space  my  fancy  roams  far  from 
here.  It  led  me  once  to  the  edge  of  certain  cliffs 
that  were  low  and  red  and  rose  up  out  of  a  desert  : 
a  little  way  off  in  the  desert  there  was  a  city.  It  was 
evening,  and  I  sat  and  watched  the  city. 

Presently  I  saw  men  by  threes  and  fours  come  softly 
stealing  out  of  that  city's  gate  to  the  number  of  about 
twenty.    I  heard  the  hum  of  men's  voices  speaking  at 


evening.  "  It  is  well  they  are  gone  ",  they  said.  "  It 
is  well  they  are  gone.  We  can  do  business  now.  It 
is  well  they  are  gone."  And  the  men  that  had  left  the 
city  sped  away  over  the  sand  and  so  passed  into  the 
twilight. 

"  Who  are  these  men?"  I  said  to  my  glittering 
leader. 

"  The  poets  ",  my  fancy  answered.  "  The  poets  and 
artists." 

"  Why  do  they  steal  away?  "  I  said  to  him.  "  And 
why  are  the  people  glad  that  they  have  gone?  " 

He  said,  "  It  must  be  some  doom  that  is  going  to 
fall  on  the  city  ;  something  has  warned  them  and  they 
have  stolen  away.    Nothing  may  warn  the  people  ". 

I  heard  the  wrangling  voices,  glad  with  commerce, 
rise  up  from  the  city.  And  then  I  also  departed,  for 
there  was  an  ominous  look  on  the  face  of  the  sky. 

And  only  a  thousand  years  later  I  passed  that  way ; 
and  there  was  nothing,  even  among  the  weeds,  of  what 
had  been  that  city. 


II.— NATURE  AND  TIME. 

Th  rough  the  streets  of  Coventry  one  winter's  night 
strode  a  triumphant  spirit.  Behind  him  stooping, 
unkempt,  utterly  ragged,  wearing  the  clothes  and  look 
that  outcasts  have,  whining,  weeping,  reproaching,  an 
ill-used  spirit  tried  to  keep  pace  with  him.  Con- 
tinually she  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve  and  cried  out 
to  him  as  she  panted  after  and  he  strode  resolute  on. 

It  was  a  bitter  night,  yet  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
cold  that  she  feared,  ill-clad  though  she  was,  but  the 
trams  and  the  ugly  shops  and  the  glare  of  the  factories, 
from  which  she  continually  winced  as  she  hobbled  on, 
and  the  pavement  hurt  her  feet.  He  that  strode  on 
in  front  seemed  to  care  for  nothing;  it  might  be  hot 
or  cold,  silent  or  noisy,  pavement  or  open  fields  ;  he 
merely  had  the  air  of  striding  on. 

And  she  caught  up  and  clutched  him  by  the  elbow. 
I  heard  her  speak  in  her  unhappy  voice,  you  scarcely 
heard  it  for  the  noise  of  the  traffic. 

"  You  have  forgotten  me",  she  complained  to  him. 
"  You  have  forsaken  me  here." 

She  pointed  to  Coventry  with  a  wide  wave  of  her 
arm  and  seemed  to  indicate  other  cities  beyond.  And 
he  gruffly  told  her  to  keep  pace  with  him  and  that  he 
did  not  forsake  her.  And  she  went  on  with  her  pitiful 
lamentation. 

"  My  anemones  are  dead  for  miles",  she  said;  "all 
my  woods  are  fallen,  and  still  the  cities  grow.  My 
child  Man  is  unhappy,  and  my  other  children  are  dying, 
and  still  the  cities  grow  and  you  have  forgotten  me  !  " 

And  then  he  turned  angrily  on  her,  almost  stopping 
in  that  stride  of  his  that  began  when  the  stars  were 
made. 

"When  have  I  ever  forgotten  you",  he  said,  "or 
when  forsaken  you  ever?  Did  I  not  throw  down 
Babylon  for  you?  And  is  not  Nineveh  gone?  Where 
is  Persepolis  that  troubled  you?  Where  Tarshish  and 
Tyre?    And  you  have  said  I  forget  you." 

And  at  this  she  seemed  to  take  a  little  comfort.  I 
heard  her  speak  once  more,  looking  wistfully  at  her 
companion. 

"  When  will  the  fields  come  back  and  the  grass  for 
my  children  ?  " 

"  Soon,  soon  ",  he  said;  then  they  were  silent.  And 
he  strode  away,  she  limping  along  behind  him,  and 
all  the  clocks  in  the  towers  chimed  as  he  passed. 


Ill— THE  FOOD  OF  DEATH. 

Death  was  sick.  But  they  brought  him  bread  that 
the  modern  bakers  make,  whitened  with  alum,  and  the 
tinned  meats  of  Chicago,  with  a  pinch  of  our  modern 
substitute  for  salt.  They  carried  him  into  the  dining- 
room  of  a  great  hotel  (in  that  close  atmosphere  Death 
breathed  more  freely),  and  there  they  gave  him  their 
cheap  Indian  tea.  They  brought  him  a  bottle  of  wine 
that  they  called  champagne.  Death  drank  it  up.  They 
bought  a  newspaper  and  looked  up  the  patent  medi- 
cines ;  they  gave  him  the  foods  that  it  recommended 
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for  invalids,  and  a  little  medicine  as  prescribed  in  the 
paper.  They  gave  him  some  milk  and  borax  such  as 
children  drink  in  England. 

Death  arose  ravening,  strong,  and  strode  again 
through  the  cities. 


IV.— TAKING  UP  PICCADILLY. 
Going  down  Piccadilly  one  day  and  nearing  Grosvcnor 
Place  I  saw,  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  some  work- 
men with  their  coats  off — or  so  they  seemed.  They 
had  pickaxes  in  their  hands  and  wore  corduroy  trousers 
and  that  little  leather  band  below  the  knee  that  goes 
by  the  astonishing  name  of  "  York-to-London  ". 

They  seemed  to  be  working  with  peculiar  vehemence 
so  that  . I  stopped  and  asked  one  what  they  were  doing. 

"  We  are  taking  up  Piccadilly  ",  he  said  to  me. 

"  Hut  at  this  time  of  year?  "  I  said.  "  Is  it  usual 
in  June  ?  " 

"  We  are  not  what  we  seem  ",  said  he. 

"  Oh,  I  see  ",  I  said  ;  "  you  are  doing  it  for  a  joke." 

"  Well,  not  exactly  that  ",  he  answered  me. 

"  For  a  bet?  "  I  said. 

"  Not  precisely  ",  said  he. 

And  then  I  looked  at  the  bit  that  they  had  already 
picked,  and  though  it  was  broad  daylight  over  my 
head  it  was  darkness  down  there,  all  full  of  the  southern 
stars. 

"  It  was  noisy  and  bad  and  we  grew  aweary  of  it  ", 
said  he  that  wore  corduroy  trousers.  "  We  are  not 
what  we  appear." 

They  were  taking  up  Piccadilly  altogether. 


OLD  WOMEN. 

"  A  N  old  wife's  tale."  "  He's  an  old  woman."  So 
does  a  man  express  his  contempt  for  another  man 
in  the  briefest  form  he  knows.  "  Silly  old  thing  "  is 
the  feminine,  more  especially  a  girl's,  variant.  In  this 
brevity  there  is  no  wit.  An  old  man  is  sometimes  a 
pitiful  spectacle,  an  old  woman  hardly  ever.  Very 
often  pathetic,  she  may  excite  pity,  but  in  the  pity 
there  will  be  no  contempt,  only  regard.  Aged  women 
will  not  serve  as  laughing-stocks ;  the  proverbial  phrase 
is  falser  even  than  most  proverbs.  In  fact  does  anyone 
ever  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  an  old  woman  because  she 
is  old  ?  Decency  might  account  for  our  not  laughing 
at  her,  but  do  we  in  our  hearts  feel  inclined  to?  If 
one  runs  over  in  his  mind  the  old  women  he  knows, 
from  the  aristocratic  great  old  lady  to  the  old  widow 
in  the  cottage  or  the  ancient  fishwife,  not  one  of  them 
is  a  figure  to  dismiss  with  contempt.  It  wrould  not 
strike  any  of  us  to  do  it.  Very  wisely  ;  for  old  women 
unlike  most  old  men  seem  to  gather  wit  with  age  and 
are  keenest  in  the  last  phase.  There  are,  and  have 
always  been,  far  more  brilliant  old  women  than  brilliant 
young  ones.  Many  an  old  woman  can  talk  politics  with 
any  man,  and  throw  into  her  talk  a  point  and  verve 
that  none  who  is  not  a  fool  will  be  at  all  inclined  to 
trifle  with.  If  he  does,  he  will  certainly  be  pricked. 
Her  mind  seems  to  expand  with  years,  taking  a  larger 
interest  in  the  world  and  everything  around  her  than 
she  did  in  middle  age.  She  cares  for  bigger  things. 
Hence  she  is  less  fond  of  scandal.  Nearly  all,  both 
men  and  women,  are  fond  of  personal  talk,  which  is 
seldom  not  scandalous  at  all,  but  the  idea  that  old 
women  are  especially  fond  of  it  is  quite  untrue.  Age 
seems  to  affect  women,  at  any  rate  all  the  best  women, 
as  the  sun  perfects  fruit.  Years  seem  to  purge  away 
most  of  the  distinctively  feminine  faults.  The  petu- 
lance, the  cunning,  the  undcrhandedness,  the  silliness, 
the  thirst  for  admiration,  the  craving  to  attract,  die 
down,  and  the  finer  qualities  grow  over  the  place  they 
leave.  Neither  is  beauty  lost.  No  doubt  an  old  woman 
can  be  prcternaturally,  infernally,  ugly  ;  but  it  is  because 
she  is  bad.  No  good  old  woman  is  ugly.  Look  at  a 
group  of  them  in  an  almshouse  ;  a  great  artist  will  find 
much  more  worth  painting  in  them  than  in  a  bevy  of 
girls.  Kvery  one  of  us  knows  some  old  lady  obviously 
more  beautiful  than  any  young  woman  ever  could  be. 


What  is  liner  thai)  the  stately  old  aristocrat,  in  her 
dignified  black  lace  bright  against  her  white  hair? 
Every  movement  of  her  mittened  hand  is  a  thing  of 
grace  ;  and  her  voice  and  words  agree.  The  ajslhetic 
appeal  of  a  poor  old  woman's  face  is  so  obvious  as  to 
have  become  hackneyed.  Every  painter  has  felt  it. 
Everyone,  not  a  blank  philistine,  who  has  been  amongst 
the  working  classes,  has  felt  it.  Ruskin  felt  it  : 
necessarily. 

And  old  women  arc  interesting.  To  tell  the  truth, 
not  many  young  women  are.  (We  have  not  said  young 
men  are.)  Childhood  and  youth  has  the  interest  of  the 
future,  the  unknown.  Once  that  is  resolved,  only  age, 
the  store  of  long  years,  can  bring  again  the  interest  that 
has  gone.  Now  it  is  the  interest  of  the  past.  And  women 
acquire  this  with  much  less  of  drawback  than  do  most 
men.  The  lines  of  an  old  woman's  face  who  has 
brought  up  and  launched  a  family  on  the  world  are  a 
moving  story.  Alone,  her  life's  work  done,  she  sits 
and  contemplates  the  past  and  waits  calmly  for  the 
future.  She  is  generally  happy.  So  unphilosophic  in  the 
hey-day,  most  old  women  are  more  philosophic  than  old 
men.  They  seem  to  chafe  less.  They  are  "  waiting  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel  ".  Nearing  the  end  does  not 
as  a  rule  seem  to  bring  the  undiscovered  country  within 
view  of  us  mortals.  Most  of  us  are  of  this  world  until 
we  are  of  another.  And  this  is  true  of  most  excellent 
Christians  as  well  as  of  others.  While  they  live  and 
have  their  being  in  this  world,  they  cannot  see  beyond. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  belief  or  faith.  But  there  are 
some,  and  oftenest  old  women,  in  whom  one  seems  to 
see  the  soul  actually  taking  on  the  hue  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  which  it  is  nearing.  Not  detached  from  the 
present,  still  full  of  interest  in  all  around — nothing 
trance-like  nor  ecstatic — it  takes  the  other  world  into 
this.  The  face  gets  more  and  more  spiritualised,  more 
etherealised,  until  it  seems  impossible  to  hold  it  here 
any  longer.  As  S.  Paul  would  say,  for  such  a  one 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better.  He  who  has 
had  an  old  mother  and  watched  this  transformation  will 
put  nothing  beside  it.  If  one  had  to  write  a  last  word, 
he  could  hardly  say  anything  truer  than  that  the  most 
lovable  of  all  things  is  an  old  woman. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  FARM. 
By  John  Halsham. 

THE  Sunday  broods  still  and  close  upon  the  farm, 
the  house  and  yard,  the  lanes  and  the  half-dere- 
lict fields,  with  a  deeper  sense  of  Sabbath  in  this  dead 
tide  of  the  year  than  at  any  other  season.  Harvest  is 
over,  for  the  land  lies  warm  and  forward  on  the 
southern  slope ;  the  meadows  are  tanned  and  bare,  the 
grey  stubbles  cleared  ;  an  afternoon  of  windless  haze 
and  low  light  gives  a  last  touch  to  the  picture  of 
repose.  The  year  seems  at  a  stand ;  the  harsh  dry 
leaves,  the  dark  solidity  of  the  trees,  the  shorn  levels 
of  the  fields  tell  of  the  pause  in  the  annual  impulse,  a 
waste  time  between  summer  and  the  fall.  And  to 
anyone  who  knows  that  the  farm  is  to  change  hands  at 
Michaelmas,  that  the  three  brothers,  who  have  worked 
it  for  some  thirty  years  in  succession  to  their  father, 
are  going  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  Colonies,  the 
Sabbath  sense  of  harvest  over  and  summer  past  might 
discover  an  almost  oppressive  power.  In  any  August 
the  sight  of  the  half-tilled  fields,  the  dirty  fallows,  the 
gapped  and  ragged  hedges,  would  be  discouraging  :  the 
harvest,  once  more  hardly  won  in  the  endless  struggle 
with  the  ground,  the  thought  of  particular  waste  of 
energies  and  local  failures,  besides  the  recollection  of 
the  general  decay  of  the  industry,  are  apt  to  stir  a 
melancholy  mood  ;  but  this  year  the  conditions  at  Old 
House  are  beyond  the  common  rate.  The  cropping 
has  naturally  been  arranged  with  the  departure  in  view ; 
the  roots  and  the  weeds  both  show  the  touch  of  a  per- 
functory hand  ;  the  stacks  in  the  yard  are  visibly  built 
for  strangers.  The  self-binder,  the  ploughs  and  drills 
have  gone  into  the  cart-shed  for  the  last  time ;  the 
horses  are  turned  out  in  the  cleared  meadows  until  the 
sale.    The  farm  takes  holiday,  while  the  masters  are 
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busy  with  preparations  for  their  fresh  beginning  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 

Two,  at  least,  of  the  brothers,  give  all  their  minds 
to  the  coming  change,  talking  and  thinking  with  a 
restless  expectancy,  as  if  they  were  in  their  twenties 
instead  of  well  past  the  middle  of  life.  The  third,  some 
ten  years  older  than  the  others,  lends  but  a  listless  hand 
to  the  preparations.  Matthew  Brooker  is  not  like  his 
brothers;  a  mild-mannered  and  somewhat  melancholy 
man,  a  considerable  reader,  an  observer  of  nature  in  a 
loose  and  aimless  way,  with  a  defective  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  money,  the  active  pair  long  since  left  him 
out  of  the  reckoning,  and  took  to  themselves  his  share 
in  the  government  of  the  farm,  rightly  enough  weighing 
his  lack  of  fibre  to  tackle  either  the  landlord's  agent  or 
the  dealers  at  the  weekly  market.  It  was  only  when 
the  question  of  going  to  Canada  arose  that  Matthew's 
innate  conservatism  found  a  voice  to  protest ;  for  a  time 
he  fought  with  unexpected  obstinacy,  but  finally  lapsed 
into  his  accustomed  silence.  Notice  to  leave  was  given, 
the  sale  arranged  for,  the  passages  for  all  three  were 
taken,  and  Matthew  made  no  sign.  If  John  and  Harry 
go,  he  goes  with  them  ;  to  break  the  fellowship  or  divide 
the  inheritance  would  make  a  greater  wound  than  even 
the  intolerable  change  of  departure  and  beginning  life 
again  in  a  strange  country. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  he  makes  his  wonted  round 
of  the  farm,  that  is  to  be  the  last  but  five  in  the  long 
sequence  of  habit  whose  beginning  he  can  dimly  remem- 
ber as  he  followed  his  father  across  vast  fields  and 
awful  woods.  He  turns  out  of  the  yard  into  the  hollow 
lane,  deep  cut  in  the  sand-rock  by  the  farm  traffic  and 
the  winter  rains  of  centuries.  The  banks  are  hung  with 
bramble  and  fern,  showing  only  a  touch  of  colour  here 
and  there,  where  ragwort,  centaury  or  knapweed  bloom 
among  the  dry  and  seeded  grasses.  All  is  sere  and 
dusty;  but  to  Matthew's  eye  the  hedges  bear  far  more 
meaning  than  when  they  were  thick  with  primroses 
in  early  March.  The  coarse-textured,  wire-stemmed 
flowers,  the  half-ripe  blackberries  among  the  pale 
purple  blossoms,  the  deep,  soft  dust  of  the  path,  keeping 
the  print  of  the  moor-hen's  and  the  rabbit's  wanderings 
at  daybreak,  the  wasps  climbing  one  by  one  to  the  lip 
of  their  dark  hole  beneath  the  holly-roots  and  launching 
away  in  zig-zag  curves  down  the  lane ;  all  take  his 
mind  with  a  curious  insistence.  Such  trifles  have  filled 
the  walks  of  forty  years,  and  become  an  unreckoned 
part  of  his  nature ;  the  heat  of  anger  which  suddenly 
comes  upon  him  at  the  thought  of  being  taken  away 
from  the  sight  of  such  things  is  perhaps  not  so  dispro- 
portionate as  a  stranger  might  judge  it  to  be.  They 
were  his  own  possessions ;  the  more  obvious  attach- 
ments to  home  or  neighbourhood,  to  rooms  or  corners 
of  the  house,  to  common  forms  of  use  and  habit  in  the 
day's  round,  brought  no  such  sting  of  private  loss. 

At  the  top  of  the  lane  the  bank  and  hedge  sink  to 
a  gap,  where  Matthew  took  his  accustomed  station, 
leaning  on  the  heave-gate  that  gives  an  outlook  over 
the  fields  lying  like  a  map  along  the  hillside — fields 
with  names  containing  a  lost  history,  Ox  Pasture, 
Cannon  Mead,  Tan  Pit,  Hollow  Hills,  Jericho,  Paradise, 
Falkner's  Field  ;  and  as  he  viewed  the  stubbles,  the 
meadows,  the  widths  of  roots,  the  shaws  and  fallows 
round  the  homestead,  the  policy  of  emigration  began 
to  present  itself  under  wider  if  less  personally  moving 
aspects.  To  his  judgment — old-fashioned  in  these 
matters — the  foulness  of  the  land  was  not  far  from 
being  a  crime.  The  weeds,  the  overgrown  ditches, 
the  broken  hedges,  the  soil,  with  no  wholesome  tilth 
on  it,  baked  to  iron  hardness  and  cracked  by  the 
drought ;  is  it  these  things  which  have  driven  them  out 
of  the  holding  and  sent  them  to  the  world's  end?  Will 
the  new  land  give  a  better  return  than  the  old,  if  worked 
on  no  more  strenuous  lines  than  these?  Perhaps, 
after  all,  he  guesses,  indulging  an  old  heresy,  the  land 
might  have  been  made  to  pay  well  enough  if  they  had 
treated  it  better,  in  the  way  that  their  father  used  to 
treat  it ;  but  it  was  long  since  Matthew  gave  up  talking 
to  his  brothers  on  that  head.  And  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  did  pay  as  much  as  a  reasonable  man  ought  to  expect, 
who  was  not  too  much  set  on  getting  on,  and  was  not 


above  working  hard  and  steady  himself.  It  had  kept 
two  generations  of  their  stock,  at  least,  in  a  settled 
sort  of  ease,  which  by  all  accounts  they  were  not  to 
expect  in  the  new  world  to  any  large  extent.  Matthew 
reviewed  the  whole  course  of  the  proposal  to  leave 
the  farm,  from  the  first  suggestions  and  the  two-to-one 
debates  to  the  final  decision  and  the  giving  of  notice 
behind  his  back.  Through  it  all  there  was  no  more 
tangible  argument  for  the  change  than  a  feeling  in  the 
air,  a  current  of  fashion,  the  spectacle  of  one's  neigh- 
bours sailing  for  the  Colonies  one  after  another,  allured 
by  a  persistent  and  inclusive  propaganda  of  emigration. 
Was  the  bond  that  held  a  man  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
really  not  worth  the  loss  of  the  difference  between  an 
assured  five  per  cent,  and  a  problematical  twenty  ?  And 
what  if  the  twenty  lay  there  in  the  soil  all  the  time,  still 
to  be  got  out  by  honest  farming?  And  suppose  that 
the  Canadian  wheat-land  was  all  that  the  agents  told 
them,  they  were  only  running  away  from  the  real 
problem.  Matthew  was  no  economist,  but  he  had  an 
instinctive  sense  of  the  state  of  that  country  which 
thinks  to  grow  its  corn  by  deputy. 

He  passed  on  from  the  gate  and  made  his  round  of 
the  fields  in  due  order,  coming  back  down  the  hollow 
lane  again  as  the  light  began  to  fail.  In  those  far 
lands  there  would  be  no  saecular  deep-worn  paths  for  a 
man  to  seek  quiet  in,  no  broad  hedge-sides  to  harbour 
fern  and  bramble,  gay  with  waste  of  ragwort  and 
hardhead,  but  only  those  burning,  fenceless  plains 
pictured  in  the  "  literature  "  of  the  emigration  agencies, 
those  colossal  elevators  by  bewildering  railway-tracks, 
the  wharves  where  lie  the  steamers  which  bring  the 
wheat,  in  exchange  for  the  men  who  will  return  no 
more. 


"VICISTI,  GALILEE." 

HE  has  told  his  tale,  the  old  Gallic  nobleman,  to 
his  friends  as  they  sit  on  the  lawn  by  the  entrance 
hall  of  his  villa,  beneath  the  wood-crowned  rocks. 
And  his  tale  has  been  of  the  passing  of  the  old  gods 
from  Rome.  And  now  that  he  has  finished,  it  seems 
that  he  will  begin  again.  "  He  was  a  brave  man  was 
Symmachus ",  he  cries,  "  when  he  went  to  the 
Emperor's  Court  and  pleaded  for  the  priests  and  the 
Vestal  Virgins  and  the  statue  of  Victory.  Aye,  and 
he  did  think  that  the  gods  would  again  rule  in  Rome, 
and  that  the  Senators  would  once  more  adore  that 
goddess  Victory."  He  has  paused  for  a  moment  and 
the  young  prefect  of  the  district  rushes  in  with  a 
quotation. 

"  Quae  vero  procerum  voces,  quam  certa  fuere 
Gaudia,  cum  totis  exurgens  ardua  pennis 
Ipsa  duci  sacras  Victoria  panderet  alas." 

"  Ah,  you  quote  Claudian.  I  have  often  spoken  with 
him.  He  dared  not  write  what  he  would  have  wished. 
None  of  them  dared  to  write  or  to  think  of  the  Christian 
faith." 

"You  say  none  of  them  dared",  cries  an  aged 
Roman.  He  has  been  a  prefect  once  in  the  land  where 
Theodoric  the  Visigoth  rules  to-day,  and  he  is  spending 
the  evening  of  his  days  at  his  Gaulish  villa,  hard  by. 
"  And  yet  you  say  that  Symmachus  was  a  brave  man." 
He  speaks  in  a  tone  of  bitterness,  for  he  is  the  only 
one  in  that  group  who  still  prays,  though  it  be  in  secret, 
to  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome,  and  lays  the  flowers  before 
the  household  images,  tenderly  and  gently.  It  was 
his  mother  had  taught  him  to  do  so,  when  he  was  a 
little  child,  in  the  days  when  men  still  saw  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  sacrifices  on  the  Mons  Vaticanus. 

"Your  Beatitude  misunderstands",  says  the  host, 
politely.  "I  said  not  that  they  were  not  brave;  but 
that  they  would  not  dare  to  think  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Read  the  histories.  I  have  them  all  in  my 
library.  To  Tacitus  the  Christian  faith  is  an  '  exitia- 
bilis  superstitio  '  and  the  Christians  '  per  flagitia  in- 
visos '.  Eutropius,  again,  sees  Christian  Emperors 
wearing  the  purple,  but  he  never  mentions  their 
religion.  Symmachus,  at  heart,  was  the  same.  To 
him  the  faith  of  the  great  Ambrose  was  an  exitiabilis 
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supcrstitio,  nothing  more.  And  that  is  why  I  deem 
that  Ambrose  had  every  right  on  his  side  when  he 
told  the  Emperor  that  what  these  Senators  sought 
was  not  justice,  but  privilege.  Ah,  if  they  had 
thought  !  What  might  not  the  Christian  faith  have 
done  for  Rome  !  " 

"If  that  be  so",  says  the  Roman,  "it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  considered  those  old  gods  whom 
they  served  to  have  given  to  the  world  rest  under  the 
Roman  Peace.  And  if  they  could  see  naught  in  the  new 
religion  save  an  exitiabilis  supcrstitio,  it  must  be  granted 
by  all  men  that  dire  calamities  have  fallen  on  the 
Roman  people  since  it  became,  as  Symmachus  has 
said,  the  religion  of  a  good  courtier  to  desert  the  altars 
of  the  gods.  And  if  they  spake  of  the  worship  of  Rome 
as  an  exitiabilis  supcrstitio,  do  not  the  Christians  call 
the  gods  of  Rome  evil  demons  and  have  they  not  laid 
low  their  altars?  "  His  face  flushes  as  he  speaks,  but 
his  tone  is  subdued,  for  even  his  faith  cannot  make 
him  forget  that  he  has  been  an  official  of  a  Christian 
Emperor.  The  Roman  Respublica  by  the  voice  of  its 
Emperor  has  closed  the  temples  and  has  laid  waste  the 
shrines  that  he  loves.  Yet  it  is  not  for  him,  who  has 
been  a  senator  and  a  prefect,  to  blame  the  Emperor, 
especially  before  provincial  nobles.  His  religion  has 
taught  him  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  loyalty  to  the 
State. 

His  Gallic  host  realises  the  Roman's  feelings,  and 
his  conscience  smites  him  because  he  has  hardly 
observed  the  law  of  courtesy  in  speaking  as  strongly  as 
he  has  spoken. 

"  I  do  not  hold,"  he  replies,  "  with  the  things  that 
some  Christians  say  of  the  ancient  religions  and  rites. 
I  feel  that  in  these  religions  there  was  ever  much 
worship  of  the  true  God.  But  when  your  Beatitude 
says  that  dire  calamities  have  fallen  on  the  Republic 
in  these  latter  days,  I  would  remind  you  that  were 
it  not  for  the  Christian  faith  we  had  verily  been  over- 
turned in  slaughter  even  as  was  Troy,  and  the  world 
to-day  might  be  rushing  back  into  the  ancient  chaos. 
I  mean  ",  he  explains,  for  there  is  a  puzzled  look  on 
the  old  Roman's  face,  "  that  Alaric  was  a  Christian, 
and  he  did  not  therefore  burn  the  churches  nor  those 
who  fled  thereto  to  seek  an  asylum.  And  here  in  Gaul 
to-day  Theodoric  is  a  Christian,  though  unhappily  he  is 
meshed  in  the  Arian  heresy.  Every  morning  he  goes  ere 
break  of  day  to  the  assembly  of  his  priests  and  stays  for 
some  time  at  his  prayers.  And  his  priests  have  so  trans- 
formed him  that  he  is  to-day  more  Roman  than  Bar- 
barian. I  have  dined  with  him  at  Narbonne,  and  at 
his  table  I  have  witnessed  Gallic  plenty,  and  Greek 
taste  and  Italian  brilliance,  all  the  ceremony  of  a  public 
banquet,  and  all  the  comfort  of  a  private  dinner,  em- 
bellished with  that  high  order  and  ceremony  that 
mark  the  palace  of  the  King  ". 

The  Roman  listens,  and  a  grim  smile  passes  over  his 
face  as  he  thinks  of  that  day  now  many  a  year  ago 
when  he  went  to  Narbonne  for  the  orations  and  games 
in  honour  of  his  appointment  to  his  office,  and  he  recalls 
how  they  threw  about  among  the  crowd  the  ivory  tablets 
with  the  portrait  of  the  new  consul.  Will  there  ever 
be  a  Roman  procurator  again  at  Narbonne?  he  wonders 
to  himself.  But  it  is  time  for  him  to  depart,  and  with 
a  courteous  farewell  to  his  host  and  friends  he  wends 
his  way  along  the  valley  under  the  rocky  precipices  to 
the  gates  of  his  own  villa.  The  crowd  of  slaves  is 
drawn  up  by  the  vestibule.  They  have  been  talking 
among  themselves  of  the  procession  to  the  church,  for 
to-morrow  is  a  saint's  day,  a  dies  bona,  a  holiday  for 
the  city  and  the  countryside,  when  everyone  save  their 
master  will  walk  in  the  procession  to  the  cathedral 
church.  But  their  lord  passes  not  into  the  vestibule; 
he  turns  aside  into  the  grove  and  enters  the  mausoleum 
beneath  the  cypress.  The  slaves  know  that  when  their 
lord  goes  to  the  mausoleum  he  will  have  none  near 
him,  and  they  draw  back  to  the  vestibule.  And  the 
old  Roman  stands  alone  and  reads  for  the  thousandth 
time  the  epitaph  on  his  dead  wife,  the  epitaph  that  she 
composed  ere  her  spirit  passed  :  "  It  is  thou  oh  my 
husband  who  by  thy  care  to  teach  me  hast  in  truth 
saved  me  pure  and  holy  from  the  jaws  of  death.  It 


is  thou  who  hast  taken  me  to  the  temples  and  made 
me  the  servant  of  the  gods.  It  is  under  thine  eyes  that 
I  have  been  initiated  into  all  mysteries  ".  "  They  were 
pure,  noble  women,  my  wife  and  my  mother",  he 
murmurs;  "  and  let  the  Christians  say  what  they  will, 
I  will  never  believe  that  they  prayed  to  demons." 

And,  as  he  thinks  on  the  dear  dead  women,  there 
fall  on  his  ear  the  words  "  Kyrie  eleison  "  chanted 
and  chanted  again.  He  listens  to  the  band  of 
Christian  priests  and  people  who  are  singing  for  the 
vigil  of  their  saint's  day  to-morrow.  He  listens  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  remembers  that  it  is  time  to  kindle 
the  incense  before  the  image  of  Jupiter.  He  leaves  the 
mausoleum  and  turns  back  to  the  vestibule. 

Meanwhile  the  friends  whom  he  has  left  on  the  lawn 
have  turned  into  their  host's  library.  It  is  a  spacious 
room  with  inclined  tables  such  as  you  see  at  the  schools 
of  the  grammarians.  There  are  tables  for  the  ladies  of 
the  house  and  their  friends,  and  on  them  are  placed 
books  of  piety  and  the  acts  of  the  holy  martyrs.  And 
there  are  seats  for  the  men  placed  before  the  latest 
treatises  of  the  rhetoricians.  And  there  in  the  cupboard 
are  Homer  and  Vergil  and  Horace  and  Ausonius, 
strangely  mingled  with  Augustine  and  Jerome  and 
Origen,  and  on  the  master's  table  is  a  new  book  that  the 
host  has  been  reading  that  day,  the  "  Universal 
History  "  of  Paulus  Orosius,  the  disciple  of  Augustine 
of  Hippo.  A  young  maiden  has  entered  the  apartment. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  she  has  come  to 
tell  them  all  that  they  must  rise  very  early.  For  the 
procession  must  be  at  the  cathedral  church  ere  the  day 
begins  to  dawn.  "And  there  will  be  crowds  on  the 
road  ",  she  cries,  "  all  walking  behind  the  torches  and 
all  singing.   All  the  women  and  all  the  slaves." 

"  All  the  women  and  all  the  slaves  ",  her  father 
repeats  when  she  has  left  the  room.  "This  is  the  sign 
that  the  Faith  of  the  Galilean  has  not  plunged  the 
world  back  into  night  or  chaos.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  pagans  jeered  at  the  Christians  because  they  told 
the  mysteries  to  women  and  slaves.  I  know  my  friend 
across  the  valley  did  initiate  his  wife  into  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis,  but  the  pagans  did  not  do  such  things  until 
we  taught  them.  Rome  was  great.  Yes,  and  she  is 
great.  She  found  a  world  and  she  made  of  it  one  city. 
Ah,  had  her  senators  and  nobles  listened  sooner  to  the 
Christ's  cry  of  pity  !  But  they  would  not  listen.  The 
Faith  will  save  the  world,  I  know,  but  can  it  now 
save  the  Republic?  "  And  as  the  slave  comes  to 
announce  the  supper,  he  says  again  "All  women  and 
all  slaves".  The  young  prefect  shakes  his  head.  This 
young  magistrate  calls  himself  a  Christian,  he  will 
have  a  high  place  in  the  procession  to-morrow  •  but 
this  talk  of  "  women  and  slaves  "  seems  strange  to  his 
official  mind. 

"  THE  CHARM  '  FOR  EVER  '." 
By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

THE  world  very  well  remembers  the  picture  called 
"  The  Empty  House  "  with  which  some  years  ago 
McStagger  hit  the  public  straight  between  the  eyes, 
though  poor  Mr.  Booby,  who  bought  it,  has  been  trying 
hard  ever  since  to  forget  the  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  he  paid  for  it.  "The  Empty  House  "  eclipsed 
all  the  notorious,  popular  works  of  its  year.  It  even 
eclipsed  that  ingenious  puzzle  picture,  "The  Divorced 
Wife's  Sister".  The  great  point,  it  will  be  recalled, 
about  "The  Divorced  Wife's  Sister"  was  that  you 
could  not  make  up  your  mind  which  was  the  divorced 
wife  and  which  the  sister.  There  were  many  people 
who  contended  that  this  was  a  serious  flaw  in  the 
picture  ;  whereas  a  few — a  very  few — suggested  that 
its  painter,  Sensation  R.A.,  subtler  perhaps  than  his 
critics,  had  deliberately  meant  you  should  not  be  able 
tp  decide  which  was  which,  seeing  that  in  reality  they 
are  not  so  very  distinguishable. 

"The  Empty  House"  was  a  picture  of  the  dead 
Pitt  lying  in  his  house  on  Putney  Heath.  A  messenger 
has  come  round  from  a  friend,  who  is  himself  perhaps 
too  busy  to  inquire  after  Pitt's  health  ;  and  has  found 
the  doors  ajar  and  the  household  all  gone.      He  has 
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entered,  made  his  way  by  chance  to  the  statesman's 
deserted  room,  and  is  looking  with  startled  eye  on  the 
corse.  McStagger's  blow  gave  the  public  concussion 
of  the  brain.  It  sent  to  sleep  the  critical  faculties  of 
even  some  people  who  knew  about  pictures  and  art. 

It  was  too  much  altogether — or  the  rapturous  outcry 
of  the  public  was  too  much — for  one  or  two  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen-historians  at  the  time  :  they  paid  special 
visits  once  or  twice  to  the  artist,  it  was  announced  in 
the  Press,  and  one  of  them  supplied  a  special  note  on 
the  incident  of  the  last  Pitt  scene  which  McStagger 
has  incorporated  in  his  autobiography,  not  to  be  pub- 
lished, however,  till  his  own  house  is  empty. 

At  that  time,  when  most  of  the  amateurs  and  many 
of  the  professionals  were  still  suffering  from  the  force 
of  McStagger's  blow,  Ideolon  was  absolutely  head- 
whole.  He  sized  it  up  directly  he  saw  it  on  the  line. 
"  Clever,  you  know  ",  he  said.  He  recognised  that  its 
merit  was  one  of  sudden,  tremendously  striking  effect — 
a  blow  on  the  point,  which  knocks  people  out  instantly. 
He  would  not  have  given  five  pounds  for  "  The  Empty 
House",  except  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  nine 
hundred  times  that  amount  next  week  to  Mr.  Booby 
of  Birkenhead. 

Ideolon  was  a  Quite  in  the  world  of  art.  He  had 
perhaps  the  most  faultless  mixed  collection  of  works  of 
art  of  any  private  person  in  the  country,  and  his  stag 
parties  once  a  month  were  a  liberal  education  in  them- 
selves. It  was  said  he  had  not  a  single  bad  thing  in 
his  house,  oil-painting,  water-colour,  sketch,  or  etching  ; 
and  the  living  artist  who  got  on  to  his  gumptious  walls 
was  sure,  if  not  of  money  during  his  lifetime,  at  least 
of  fame  some  time  after  he  was  dead.  No  one 
could  say  for  sure  exactly  how  Ideolon  had  come  to 
be  so  perfect  in  his  judgment.  He  appears  to  have 
graduated  in  no  particular  school  of  art  or  of  criticism. 
He  had  made  all  the  usual  wholesome  juvenile  mistakes 
in  judgment  in  his  early  years,  and  had  grown  out  of 
them  instead  of  being  prompted  or  scared  out  of  them 
by  superior  people. 

He  shed  his  wrong  views  as  easily  and  naturally  as 
a  snake  sloughs  its  skin,  and  we  all  know  what  a  virtue 
is  in  that. 

But  there  are  a  good  many  Ideolons — or  at  least 
there  are  some — who  go  through  this  wholesome  process 
of  education  in  this  gradual  and  sure  way  ;  the  only 
known  way  that  really  avails  in  art  or  in  literature,  or 
in  life ;  and  yet,  at  sixty  years  old,  how  very  few  of 
them  can  look  round  their  walls  and  feel,  as  this  par- 
ticular Ideolon  had  a  right  to  feel,  that  there  is  not 
one  bad  or  indifferent  thing  thereon? 

How  many  of  them  can  recognise  with  Ideolon  that 
they  have  collected  for  posterity  ? 

Ideolon  had  bought  a  large  number  of  his  joys-for- 
ever for  quite  small  sums  of  money.  His  investments 
on  behalf  of  posterity  had  been  as  wise  financially  as 
they  were  critically.  Things  which  twenty  years  ago, 
or  less,  he  had  given  a  few  pounds  for,  were  worth 
hundreds  to-day.  He  could  actually  have  gone  round 
to  Gumption,  the  fine  art  amateur  buyer  and  seller,  or 
he  could  have  gone  round  to  the  fine  art  dealers  and 
have  made  sixty  per  cent,  out  of  them  for  every  thirty 
per  cent,  they  might  be  trusted  to  make  out  of  that 
large  section  of  their  customers  who  were  not  Ideolons. 

Only  Ideolon,  it  happened,  did  not  buy  for  money,  he 
bought  for  posterity — two  things  which  are  not  recon- 
cilable. 

Ideolon  could  also  at  times  give  high  sums  of  money 
for  his  treasures ;  and  on  his  walls  it  often  chanced 
that  a  work  he  had  picked  out  of  the  gutter  for  a  triflle 
hung  next  to  a  work  that  he  had  paid  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  guineas  for. 

Ideolon  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  wish  to  pose 
as  the  patron.  He  did  not  in  the  least  pride  himself 
on  having  a  new  or  an  old  painter  in  his  pocket.  But 
he  was  quick  to  recognise  and  generous  to  rejoice  in 
struggling  genius.  Thus,  years  before  the  world  knew 
even  the  name  of  Savage  as  a  great  artist,  Ideolon  had 
quietly  begun  to  buy  the  best  of  his  work,  and  to  pay 
generously  for  it  sums  well  above  its  market  value. 
Indeed  Savage  had  no  actual  quotation  at  all  in  the 


market.  Practically  Ideolon  fed  and  clothed  him — the 
luxuries  of  his  life ;  Ideolon  had  supported  him  with 
money  for  the  bare  necessities  of  his  life  such  as  brandy 
and  water  and  endless  ounces  of  a  mild  black  shag 
tobacco- — -every  other  drink  and  every  other  smoke  made 
Savage  sick  at  once.  Savage  painted  wharves  and 
wharf-sides  in  Wandsworth  and  all  the  sordid  side  of 
life  that  haunted  them  and  the  back  streets  that  led 
to  and  from  them.  Or  sometimes  he  would  go  further 
afield  and  paint  the  new  yellow-brick  buildings  and  the 
rhubarb-field  country,  the  zone  that  lies  between  the 
suburb  of  London  and  the  country  beyond  the  suburb. 
Savage  knew  this  terrible  zone  better  than  any  artist 
living ;  and  when  he  could  be  trusted  between  the 
brandy  and  waters  to  put  on  a  decent  coat  and  a  clean 
collar  to  go  forth  to  dine  at  one  of  Ideolon's  bachelor 
parties,  he  could  give  an  account  of  this  undiscovered 
England  that  led  on  to  the  best  discussion  of  the  even- 
ing. Savage  sketched  and  painted,  with  an  intense 
painful  fidelity,  eyesores.  His  yellow  bricks,  his  cobble 
stones,  his  decayed  inn  signs,  his  heaps  of  old  tins 
and  miscellaneous  refuse  were  marvellous  in  their 
truth.  Savage  painted  the  yellow  brick  as  he  saw  it 
for  the  god  of  yellow  bricks  as  they  are.  But  his 
greatest  triumph  was  perhaps  the  rusty,  tanging, 
barbed-wire  fence.  Nobody  ever  did  barbed  wire  before 
Savage  came,  and  nobody  will  ever  dare  to  do  it  now 
he  has  gone. 

Ideolon,  though  a  Quite  as  critic,  was  absolutely 
a  Not-At-All  as  creator.  Perhaps  his  faultless  taste, 
his  exquisite  dislike  of  everything  that  was  not  of  the 
best,  held  him  back.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  making 
part  of  him  appeared  simply  not  to  exist.  And  yet 
there  burned  within  him  an  intense  desire  to  create 
something  himself  for  posterity.  The  origin  of  the  pas- 
sion in  him  was  absolutely  pure.  The  passion  arose  out 
of  no  vulgar  vanity,  nor  ambition.  Its  original  source 
was  purely  spiritual.  Ideolon  desired  immortality.  It 
was  not  at  the  start  so  much  the  longing  "  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  for  ever  known?"  as  the  longing  "What 
shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever?  "  He  loathed  the  doctrine 
that  the  earth  ends  all.  He  viewed  it  as  the  most 
cruel,  mean  and  paltry  doctrine  of  all — yet,  loathing 
greatly,  he  feared  it  greatly.  He  was  a  spiritualist ; 
but  he  was  a  pessimist. 

He  longed  to  believe ;  but  he  could  not,  even  in  rare 
moments  of  elation,  say  with  his  great  Elizabethan 
hero  : 

"  From  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust." 

He  could  not,  even  in  his  best  moods,  believe  that  man 
can  live  hereafter  save  through  his  works.  He  dis- 
trusted immortality  through  collecting  and  willing  away 
the  works  of  others — the  sales  of  pictures  any  day  and 
the  Death  Duties  were  all  against  it. 

Besides,  he  craved  for  a  more  direct  form  of  immor- 
tality than  that.  He  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  immortal 
thing  himself,  to  go  down  and  to  live  in  it  and  of  it. 
He  despised  the  immortality  of  the  mediocrist,  the 
immortality  of  the  mere  middleman. 

Now  the  more  he  saw  of  the  pictures  of  Savage  the 
more  convinced  he  was  that  here  was  the  work  of  an 
immortal  artist.  Ideolon  felt  that  if  he  could  have 
wrought  a  work  as  great  as  some  of  these  pictures  of 
yellow  bricks  and  old  tins  and  barbed  wire  he  would 
at  least  have  been  secure  of  immortality  through  his 
works. 

Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  care  for  immor- 
tality :  he  would  have  swopped  immortality  for  a  bottle 
of  "  Three  Star  "  any  time.  He  painted  simply  because 
he  liked  painting  immensely.  He  would  have  told  you 
that  he  had  no  purpose,  intellectual  or  ethereal,  in 
producing  the  masterpieces  which  Ideolon  recognised 
as  the  work  of  an  immortal  artist.  He  really  appeared 
to  paint  as  he  drank  brandy  and  smoked  the  black  shag 
which  was  served  out  to  him  by  the  ounce  from  a 
brown  tin  canister  in  the  tobacconist's  at  the  end  of 
the  street  :  he  appeared  to  do  all  three  of  these  things 
because  they  satisfied  strong  cravings  within  him. 
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A  great  many  of  Savage's  touches  seem  not  to  have 
been  made  with  the  paint-brush  at  all.  The  final  touches 
of  genius  appear  to  have  been  made  on  the  spur  of 
sudden  irresistible  inspiration  by  any  instrument  that 
came  lo  hand  ;  with  a  pencil  or  a  pen  or  a  bit  of  stick, 
with  the  edge  of  a  coin  or  with  his  finger.  It  was 
perhaps  in  these  wondrous  oddments  and  scrapings  of 
genius  that  the  charm  "  For  Ever"  was  more  crystal- 
clear  to  see  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  glorious  work 
of  Savage.   All  these  little  scrapings  were  immortal. 

Ideolon  was  enchained,  he  was  obsessed  by  them. 

A  sudden  irresistible  inspiration  came  to  Ideolon. 
"  Eureka  !  "  he  cried  out. 

He  swiftly  took  out  his  penknife,  after  standing  for 
some  time  in  his  library,  consumed  with  wonder  and 
admiration  by  the  work  of  the  master;  then  upon  two 
of  Savage's  latest  pictures  of  barbed  wire  and  yellow 
brick  in  the  fields  of  East  Acton  he  scraped  with  a  firm, 
sure  hand  some  little  marks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PSEUDO-OLYMPIC  GAMES, 

WITH  A  POSTSCRIPT  ON  WINCHESTER  WINDOWS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sherborne  School,  25  August  1913. 

Sir — It  is  no  use  my  pretending  to  be  a  constant 
reader  either  of  your  own  or  of  any  other  weekly 
Review  ;  an  incorrigible  taste  for  literature  in  book-form 
has  always  made  me  a  poor  reader  of  journals,  weeklies, 
and  magazines ;  and  Viow  business  and  middle-age 
only  confirm  the  deficiency.  Parcus  deorum  cultor  et 
infrcquens,  yet,  like  Horace,  I  am  not  wholly  dead  to 
all  impressions  ;  and  I  shall  certainly  make  an  effort  to 
follow  up  this  lucky  plunge  into  your  lively  and  inde- 
pendent waters. 

I  most  heartily  hope  that  your  vigorous  onslaught 
upon  these  pseudo-Olympic  games,  while  too  vigorous 
perhaps  to  convert  opponents,  will  stir  up  and  en- 
courage those  among  us  who  really  feel  just  as  you 
feel,  but  scarcely  venture  to  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to 
the  great  image  of  competition  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  Press  has  set  up.  Like  yourself,  I  have  wondered 
why  my  old  school-fellow,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  friend 
(albeit  rarely  met),  Mr.  G.  S.  Robertson,  lets  himself 
be  mixed  up  with  this  latest  craze  of  advertisement. 
But  he  was  always  one  of  the  most  good-natured  of 
men  ;  and  I  suspect  Mr.  Studd  of  being  another.  More- 
over, the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  saying  "no"  to 
anything. 

I  hope  you  will  not  cease  to  rub  it  in  that  when  a 
man  makes  some  form  of  athletics  his  principal  occupa- 
tion he  is  just  as  much  a  professional  as  if  he  were  paid 
for  it;  that  most  of  the  "sport"  which  is  reported 
in  the  newspapers  is  of  this  essentially  professional 
character ;  that  vicarious  athletics,  while  they  do  an 
incalculable  amount  of  harm  in  filling  youngsters' 
minds  with  frivolous  ideals,  will  do  nothing  to  add  to 
the  prestige  of  the  British  Empire,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  healthy  and  spontaneous  outdoor  sports- 
manship which  in  past  days  did  contribute  much  to  the 
success  of  the  British  as  a  governing  race. 

I  am  Sir  yours  faithfully 

Nowell  Smith. 

P.S. — I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  a  word 
upon  another  subject  treated  in  the  same  issue  of  your 
Review — the  chapel  windows  at  Winchester  College, 
in  which  as  a  Wykehamist  I  am  naturally  much  inter- 
ested. While  strongly  agreeing  with  you  and  Mr. 
A.  C.  Benson  on  the  general  principle  of  leaving 
original  work  alone  instead  of  destroying  it  at  the 
capricious  dictates  of  aesthetic  fashion,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  seven  years  as  a  boy  and  four  years  as  a 
Master  at  Winchester  have  convinced  me  of  the  essen- 
tial ugliness  of  ihe  windows  in  question  and  of  the 
probability  that  windows  executed  at  the  present  day 


and  under  the  supervision  of  the  present  Warden  and 
Headmaster  of  Winchester  would  be  more  helpful  to 
the  spiritual  and  xsthetic  education  of  future  Wyke- 
hamists. If  this  is  so,  a  higher  utility  should  override 
what  is,  after  all,  an  academic  and  antiquarian,  though 
in  itself  a  sound,  principle.  It  is  a  grave  responsibility 
which  the  authorities  are  undertaking ;  but  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  as  that  ruthless  innovator 
W  illiam  of  Wykeham  proved.  N.  C.  S. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Little  Clarendon  Dinton  Salisbury 
23  August  1913. 
Sir — When  the  greatest  cricketer  of  our  time  had 
just  been  presented  with  ^10,000  for  devoting  his  whole 
life  to  a  game,  I  was  asked  by  a  fine  old  French  marquis 
in  Savoy  to  explain  the  (to  him)  inexplicable  proceeding. 
I  well  remember  his  bewildered  air  and  his  last  words  : 
"  Mais,  mon  Dieu,  on  ne  pourrait  ramasser  tant 
d'argent  meme  pour  le  plus  grand  bienfaiteur  de  sa 
patrie  !  "  I  am  etc. 

George  Engleiieart. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  Sussex  Place  Regent's  Park  N.W. 
26  August  1913. 

Sir — Your  conception  of  me  as  one  of  the  five 
righteous  men  in  an  Americanised  City  of  the  Plain 
inhabited  by  mammoth  grocers  and  popular  story- 
tellers touches  me  to  the  heart.  I  am  only  sorry  that,  like 
a  more  exalted  personage,  you  did  not  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  making  you  a  sporting  offer  on  behalf 
of  my  fellow-citizens  before  you  let  the  fire  and  brim- 
stone drop  on  our  heads.  We  dislike  "  American 
methods",  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  phrase, 
as  much  as  you  do,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  flee  to  Zoar. 
So  long  as  we  remain  on  the  spot  you  may  feel  assured 
that  the  athletic  angels,  to  whom  we  offer  hospitality, 
will  not  be  handed  over  to  the  professional  mercies  of 
those  who  crowd  outside  our  doors.  Our  business  will 
be  to  see  that  their  wings  are  in  first-class  working  order 
before  we  lead  them  out  to  battle  against  the  Moabites 
and  Hagarens. 

When  we  have  beaten  the  surrounding  tribes  we  may 
be  able  to  consider  whether  we  shall  stay  at  home  in 
peace  for  the  future  alongside  the  Dead  Sea.  Till  then 
it  is  impossible.  Yours  very  truly 

G.  S.  Robertson. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  PROJECT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bad  Gastein,  26  August  1913. 

Sir — I  have  only  to-day  received  the  Saturday 
Review  of  the  9th  instant,  containing  an  article  and  a 
letter  on  the  Channel  Tunnel. 

My  partners  and  I  are  the  principal  dealers  in  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  in  the  shares  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel  Company.  If  Parliament  should  ever  be  foolish 
enough  to  authorise  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  it 
would  therefore  mean  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
in  my  pocket.  But  I  hope  that  its  construction  will 
never  be  permitted.  I  will  grant  those  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  all  they  argue  with  respect  to  the  entente 
with  France,  which  entente  I  sincerely  hope  may  long 
continue.  But  the  advocates  of  the  tunnel  absolutely 
ignore  history.  Most  wars  have  been  started  without 
any  actual  declaration  of  war.  Many  important  fort- 
resses have  been  seized  by  an  unexpected  "  coup  de 
main  ",  or  by  the  treachery  of  the  defenders.  In  1870 
Marshal  MacMahon  sent  an  engineer  officer  with  in- 
structions to  blow  up  the  railway  tunnels  through  the 
Vosges  ;  but  owing  to  the  engineer  officer  being  dilatory 
the  Uhlans  were  there  before  him,  and  the  result  was 
the  French  lost  the  battle  of  Sedan. 

In  either  1875  or  1877  Bismarck,  surprised  at  the 
recuperative  power  of  France  after  1870,  resolved  to 
make  war  again  so  as  to  crush  France  once  and  for  all, 
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though  fortunately  he  was  prevented  by  the  Tsar  of 
Russia.  It  is  well  known  that  his  intention  was,  if 
again  victorious,  to  extend  the  German  frontier  from 
Avricourt  in  Lorraine  to  the  British  Channel,  and  to 
include  in  the  German  Reichsland  the  whole  of  the  strip 
of  territory  from  the  Belgian  frontier  to  south  of 
Amiens. 

Suppose  at  some  future  time  a  war  were  to  take  place 
between  England  and  France  together  against  Ger- 
many, and  that  the  tunnel  should  then  exist,  and  that 
Germany  should  be  victorious.  Can  it  be  doubted  for 
a  moment  that  besides  the  above-mentioned  additional 
territory  Germany  would  insist  on  holding  the  English 
end  of  the  tunnel? 

Experts  have  said  that  the  construction  of  the  tunnel 
would  entail  most  costly  additional  fortifications  at 
Dover  and  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  men  to  the 
garrison  at  Dover.  Let  the  Government  therefore  ask 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  to  transfer  to  the  Pay- 
master-General sufficient  Consols  (a)  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  new  fortifications,  and  also  (b)  to  bring  in  suffi- 
cient income  to  pay  the  annual  cost  of  the  additional 
garrison  at  Dover. 

Some  years  since,  travelling  between  Dover  and  Paris 
with  the  late  Mr.  James  Dun,  former  naval  architect 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  at  that  time  naval  architect  to 
Vickers,  Limited,  he  told  me  that  unless  the  defences 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  were  some  considerable  dis- 
tance inland  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  destroy 
them  from  the  Channel  by  means  of  twelve-inch  guns. 

"  S.  F.",  in  his  letter  in  the  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review  of  9  August,  mentions  "  hook-nosed  gentle- 
men "  as  the  promoters  of  the  Channel  Tunnel.  This 
expression  is  usually  used  as  a  synonym  for  members 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  to  which  race  I  have  the  honour 
to  belong.  I  am  quite  sure  that  neither  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Watkin,  nor  the  late  Lord  Burton,  nor  the  late 
Lord  Grosvenor  belonged  to  that  race. 

Yours  truly 

Trois  Etoiles. 


"THE  OLD  SOLDIER,  THE  CLERGYMAN,  AND 
THE  MILITANT  SUFFRAGETTE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Robert  Street  W.C.,  27  August  1913. 

Sir — May  I  put  in  a  brief  response  to  the  rather 
lengthy  tirade  of  the  gentleman  from  Adelaide,  who 
was  a  soldier  and  is  a  clergyman,  and  who  abandoned 
the  Army  because  he  could  not  submit  to  censure  from 
his  "  superiors  "  ? 

I  want  this  gentleman  who  is  so  solemnly  censorious 
of  militant  suffragettes  to  express  some  views  (a)  about 
a  Government  kept  in  power  by  the  representatives  of 
those  who,  in  Ireland,  have  brought  the  most  savage 
forms  of  militancy  to  an  organised  basis  ;  (b)  about  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  his  Unionist  supporters,  prepared 
to  deluge  their  country  with  blood  rather  than  submit 
to  a  Government  they  dislike ;  (c)  about  millions  of 
trades  unionists  who,  although  possessing,  like  both 
sections  of  Irishmen,  votes  and  representatives,  employ 
violence  in  almost  every  industrial  dispute  ;  and  (d)  about 
the  whole  British  Empire,  which  rallied  its  men  and 
its  guns,  burnt  whole  villages,  destroyed  crops  and 
cattle  throughout  a  starving  country — and  incidentally 
a  good  many  items  of  my  own  prized  oversea  mail — 
to  get  votes  for  a  handful  of  British  men  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

Can  he  tell  us  why  women  should  be  fastidious  in  the 
choice  of  weapons  and  tactics  in  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  people  like  these?  Can  he  explain  why  he  is  so  much 
more  concerned  about  the  loss  of  life  which  did  not 
happen  in  the  Dublin  theatre  than  that  which  has 
happened,  is  happening,  and  will  happen  in  Ulster  and 
County  Clare?  Can  he  explain  why  he  does  not  advo- 
cate the  deportation  of  Redmond,  Carson,  Ben  Tillett, 
and  other  male  "ringleaders"?  Can  he  tell  us  what 
right  his  quarrelsome,  riotous  sex  has  to  rebuke  ours? 
Can  he  justify  his  swallowing  of  the  masculine  camel 
and  straining  at  the  suffragette  gnat,  and  his  worry 


about  the  mote  in  our  eye  when  there  is  such  a  mon- 
strous big  beam  in  his  own? 

Faithfully  yours 

C.  Nina  Boyle 
Head  of  Political  and  Militant  Department, 
Women's  Freedom  League. 

[For  the  strength  of  its  argument  this  letter  might 
reasonably  be  suppressed,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
provide  the  Maenads  with  a  useful  grievance. — Ed. 
S.  R.] 

"  BEAUTIFUL  LONDON." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Flatford  East  Bergholt  Suffolk. 

24  August  1913. 

Sir — From  Venice  to  Russell  Square  via  King's  Cross 
is  enough  to  embrace  in  a  Laertes-like  lamentation. 

Those  who  love  London  "  more  than  forty  thousand 
brothers  "  will  rightly  demand  what  Sir  W.  Eden  will 
do  for  her.  Having  said  that  "  Hell  is  roofed  with 
lost  opportunities  ",  does  he  prefer  dwelling  upon  that 
structure  to  working  on  a  new  foundation,  or  will  he 
kindly  tell  us  how  the  committee  he  suggested  in  the 
first  place  for  the  protection  of  Hyde  Park  Corner  is 
to  come  into  being,  and  what  further  steps  he  intends 
to  take?  Your  obedient  servant 

H.  P.  Hain  Friswell. 


FLOREAT  "THE  SATURDAY"! 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  August  1913. 
Sir — I  would  not  for  a  moment  call  forth  the  vice 
of  undue  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  and  staff  of 
the  Saturday  Review — but  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
reporting  the  latest  conquest  of  our  favourite  paper. 
Anglo-India  looms  (or  should  loom)  large  in  British  eyes, 
and  it  is  therefore  with  interest  and  pride  you  will  hear 
that  at  a  certain  "  station-club  "  out  there  it  has  recently 
been  decided  that  the  all-conquering  Saturday  shall  be 
henceforth  taken  in  ;  but,  as  the  aforesaid  club's  funds 
do  not  allow  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  journals,  your 
great  journal  (blow  the  trumpets,  sound  the  drums  !) 
is  to  supplant  "  Tit-Bits  "  and  "  The  Pink  'un  "  !  Let 
this  additional  plume  wave  in  the  Saturday's  cap. 

Yours  faithfully 
Constant  Reader  of  the  S.  R. 


MANNERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
New  University  Club  57  S.  James'  Street  S.W. 

26  August  1913. 

Sir — What  is  wanted  is  a  mission  in  Mayfair.  But 
it  is  easier  to  talk  than  to  begin.  It  is  vastly  more 
difficult  to  convert  a  stockbroker  than  a  crossing- 
sweeper,  and  it  requires  a  more  than  merely  intelligent 
man  to  preach  the  moral  virtues  effectively  to  a  success- 
ful company  promoter  or  to  an  heiress  in  the  heyday  of 
life. 

That  "manners  makyth  man"  the  old  founders  of 
our  greatest  seminaries  of  sound  learning  knew  well 
enough  ;  just  as  they  knew  that,  if  these  manners  were 
not  acquired  in  youth,  the  chances  were  they  would  not 
be  acquired  at  all.  They  might  have  been  hard  put  to 
it  to  define  what  they  meant  exactly,  but  they  had  a 
very  clear  conception  of  what  a  "  man  "  ought  to  be. 
Perhaps  it  did  not  materially  differ  from  what  the 
greatest  parvenu  of  modern  times  meant  when  he  said 
"Man  is  nothing  without  God".  He  had  had  to  do 
with  the  other  kind,  and  pronounced  it  only  fit  food  for 
grapeshot. 

What  causes  so  much  anxiety  nowadays  is  whether 
these  same  seminaries  have  the  ideals  of  their  ancient 
founders.  While  we  wrangle* over  religious  animosities 
and  difficulties,  that  chiefly  exist  on  paper  only,  with 
regard  to  the  children  of  other  people,  we  are  allowing 
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our  own  children  to  be  brought  up  more  or  less  regard- 
less of  all  but  material  considerations  and  material 
values.    In  how  many  private  and  public  schools  would 
such  a  virtue  as  humility  not  be  laboo — fit  only  for  one 
or  two  milksop  plaster  saints?  And  yet  after  all  humility 
is  at  the  bottom  of  good  manners.      The  sinking  of 
oneself  and  one's  interests  and  meeting  others  without 
a  thought  of  one's  personal  wants  is   the   basis  ol 
genuine  "  noblesse  oblige  ".     How  far  is  this  in  any 
sense  held  before  the  ordinary  boy  of  to-day?    He  is 
admonished  ad  nauseam  with  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  the  "Titanic"  disaslcr  or  the  splendid  failure  of 
the  Antarctic  expedition,  but  he  seer,  little  connexion 
between  them  and  the  life  he  is  leading.    Put  him  in 
the  Antarctic  or  on  a  sinking  ship  and  he  might  try 
and  do  the  same.    But  he  is  not  there,  but  leading  an 
existence,  probably  to  him  rather  purposeless,  and  in 
school  hours  one  that  has  a  distinctly  dull  flavour.  Such 
lessons  have  about  as  little  effect  as  the  confidential 
talks,  lasting  some  fifteen  minutes,  that  we  used  to 
have  prior  to  such  an  event  as  Confirmation,  when  our 
housemaster  would  hazily  discuss  the  idea  of  furavoia 
and  the  need  for  "change",  and  then  proceed  to  ask 
how  many  runs  we  made  in  our  last  game  or  how  our 
parents  were  !    The  present  conditions  are  doubtless  a 
great  deal  due  to  thoughtlessness.    And  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  age  given  to  clear  and  accurate  thinking. 
Clear  thought  is  dependent  on  the  power  of  meditation, 
and  that  is  fostered  only  in  a  distinctly  religious  atmo- 
sphere.   Nothing  but  the  recognition  that  the  things  of 
the  spirit  (which  constitute  religion)  are  all-important 
and  over  all  other  considerations   supreme  can  ever 
bring  back  the  lost  eras  of  chivalry  and  true  gentleness. 
There  is  an  art  of  manners  just  as  of  other  things,  and 
it  does  not  flourish  with  a  material  and  personal  end 
in  view.    We  are  one  of  another — and  pride  and  com- 
petition will  never  teach  us  that.    It  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  have  consideration  for  the  man  whose  throat 
you  are  cutting,  and  so  long  as  we  try  and  cut  one 
another  out  shall  we  decline  in  those  virtues  that 
go  to  make  a  gentleman,  the  sort  of  person  Livy  must 
have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  "  haud  minus  libertatis 
alienee,   quam   suae   dignitatis   memor ".     We  must 
unlearn  a  great  deal  of  what  at  present  goes  for  know- 
ledge, and  come  to  recognise  that  many  of  our  present 
values  are  quite  unreal  and  destructive,  that  haste  is 
not  conducive  to  efficiency,  and  that  self-control  and 
patience  do  not  turn  those  who  have  acquired  them 
either  into  nincompoops  or  stained-glass  window  saints. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  the 
writer  said,  "  Those  who  know  the  East  tell  us  that  no 
Westerner  has  good  manners  ;  indeed  can  hardly  know 
what  manners  are".  Is  it  because  in  the  East  these 
same  childish  virtues  and  foolish  values,  as  we  think, 
are  held  in  high  esteem? 

C.  Jennings. 

CARLYLE'S  BIRTHPLACE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  August  1913. 
Sir — I  have  to-day  forwarded  to  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Carlyle  House  Memorial  Trust  a  cheque  for 
,£126  13s.,  the  sum  of  .£110  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  south  end  of  the  Arched  House,  Eccle- 
fechan,  and  the  balance  to  the  cost  of  any  necessary 
repairs,  restoration,  or  equipment  thereof.  Further 
sums  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £15  or  £20  have  been 
promised,  but  have  not  yet  been  sent ;  if  and  when  they 
are  sent  they  will  be  duly  forwarded  for  addition  to 
this  fund. 

As  soon  as  the  purchase  has  been  completed  and  the 
property  transferred  to  the  Carlyle  House  Memorial 
Trust  a  list  of  subscribers  will  be  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review. 

All  the  subscriptions  have  been  privately  acknow- 
ledged by  me ;  but  I  should  like  now  to  express  my 
most  sincere  thanks  to  the  readers  of  my  article  who  so 
promptly,  so  generously,  and  so  honourably  responded 
to  the  appeal  made  to  them. 

I  am  yours  faithfully 

Filson  Young. 


REVIEWS. 

THE    DUKE   OF  WHARTON. 
"  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Pnihp  Duke  of  Wharton." 

By  Lewis  Melville.  London  :  Lane.  1913.  16s.  net. 
piIILIP  DUKE  OF  WHARTON  became,  as  Pope 
said  with  some  truth,  "  the  scorn  and  wonder  of 
our  days  "  in  his  own  time,  but  Mr.  Melville  was  hardly 
well  advised  in  making  him  the  hero  of  a  volume.  An 
article  in  a  magazine  would  have  told  the  public  all 
they  could  want  to  know  about  him.  The  author  has 
discovered  and  made  use  of  certain  fresh  material  in  the 
shape  of  letters  showing  the  communications  that  passed 
between  Wharton  and  the  Pretender's  side,"  but  as  to 
his  character  and  place  in  history  there  was  nothing 
more  to  learn. 

.Mr.  Melville  has  therefore  devoted  considerable  in- 
dustry to  a  task  which  was  hardly  worth  undertaking. 
The  Duke  of  Wharton  was  a  fribble ;  a  profligate  and  a 
spendthrift  with  more  than  average  ability  and  an  acid 
wit,  but  he  was  cursed  with  inordinate  self-conceit, 
which  was  fed  by  the  extravagance  of  both  parties, 
Hanoverian  and  Pretender's,  bidding  for  his  support. 
The  Pretender  made  him  a  duke  before  he  was  of  age — 
a  dukedom  in  nubibus.  The  King  de  facto  capped  this 
by  making  him  a  real  duke.  The  most  surprising  thing 
is  that  W'alpole,  of  all  men,  should  have  believed  that 
by  so  doing  he  had  earned  the  recipient's  eternal  grati- 
tude. When  he  took  his  seat  he  supported  the  Opposi- 
tion, apparently  because  the  Minister  passed  him  over 
for  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  a  county. 

The  principal  discovery  made  by  the  author  is,  as  we 
have  said,  of  letters  showing  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender  in  early  years  when  Wharton  was  tra- 
velling abroad.  There  is  nothing  really  remarkable  in 
this,  as  everyone  at  the  time  with  no  very  strong  convic- 
tions who  thought  himself  worth  buying  tried  to  sell 
himself  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  especially  might  this 
have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  an  ambitious  youth. 
But  Wharton  quickly  frittered  away  any  influence  he  had 
and  all  his  money,  so  that  in  the  end  he  was  not  worth 
buying  at  all.  When  he  might  have  made  his  peace 
with  George  II.  and  received  a  comfortable  income 
of  at  least  ^6000  a  year  from  his  estates,  his  conceit 
shrank  from  the  obligation  of  admitting  his  faults  and 
asking  pardon,  and  he  preferred  to  turn  again  to  the 
Pretender,  who  had  had  more  than  enough  of  him. 
Clever  men  on  that  side  like  Atterbury  steered  clear 
of  him,  and  he  ended  by  dying  in  extreme  poverty 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  in  a  Franciscan  monastery  in 
Spain,  which  was  a  more  respectable  end  than  he 
deserved.  He  might  have  died  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
for  he  walked  up  to  a  British  battery  wearing  the 
Garter  ribbon,  cheering  the  Pretender,  and  swearing. 
This  was  not  heroism,  but  the  result  of  drink,  or,  as  the 
author  cautiously  says,  "the  suspicion  it  was  inspired 
by  excess  of  strong  drink  cannot  be  dismissed  ".  He 
changed  his  religion  with  as  much  facility  as  his  politics. 
When  an  exile  and  totally  impecunious,  he  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  order  to  marry  a  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  This  marriage  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  best  indiscretions  he  committed, 
for  nearly  all  his  proceedings  were  indiscreet.  He  was 
really  attached  to  the  lady  in  question,  a  Miss  O'Beirne, 
and,  so  far  as  a  duke  in  exile  with  hardly  a  penny  can 
be  happy,  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been  happy. 

This  volume  contains  the  "writings"  of  this  head* 
strong  and  foolish  young  man,  to  whom  no  amount  of 
biographical  devotion  can  succeed  in  attaching  any 
real  importance  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  though 
his  career  is  instructive  as  showing  the  keen  competition 
raging  at  that  time  to  procure  the  "  vote  and  interest  " 
of  everyone  of  any  standing.  These  "  writings  "  con- 
sist of  one  or  two  rather  sharp  lampoons  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  clever  under- 
graduate. Much  the  best  is  the  speech  he  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  defence  of  Bishop  Atterbury  on 
his  impeachment.  This  shows  capacity  for  going 
straight  to  the  point,  grasp  of  facts,  and  the  power  to 
appreciate  the  weight  of  evidence.'    But  is  it  not  possible 
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someone  "  got  up  "  the  case  for  him?  Unfortunately 
he  had  not  in  the  conduct  of  his  life  judg- 
ment, common  sense,  or  integrity.  His  father 
may  have  been,  as  Swift  described  him,  "  the 
most  universal  villain  that  I  ever  knew  ",  or  he 
mav  have  been  truly  called  "honest  Tom  Wharton". 
His  contemporaries  took  both  views,  and  political  pre- 
judice apart,  not  without  justification,  but  he  played 
a  distinguished  part  in  public  life.  His  son  inherited 
some  of  his  ability,  but  none  of  his  strength  of  will  or 
political  capacity.  He  never  rose  above  the  level  of  a 
headstrong,  cleverish,  conceited  youth,  and  this  is,  we 
imagine,  the  reason  why  no  one  before  Mr.  Melville  has 
given  "a  comprehensive  account  of  his  life".  The 
really  astonishing  thing  is  that  anyone  should  trouble 
to  write  it  now. 

CHRISTIANITY,  LIMITED. 

"  Within  our  Limits."    By  Alice  Gardner.    London : 
Fisher  Unwin.    1913.    7s.  6d.  net. 

A SAGE  once  said  that  he  never  climbed  some  steep 
and  difficult  tower  of  argument  but  he  found 
a  woman  already  at  the  top,  who  was  quite  unable 
to  say  how  she  had  got  there.  The  feminine  mind 
is  splendid  at  intuition,  but  it  can  seldom  think.  Lady 
lecturers  are  especially  given  to  glib  and  slipshod 
argumentation.  They  hunt  the  old  trails  where  men 
have  been  before,  and  repeat  with  facile  cleverness 
the  conventional  formulas  of  "  emancipated  thought  " 
which  men  are  just  discarding.  Miss  Gardner  flies 
high.  These  "essays  on  questions  moral,  religious 
and  historical  "  deal  with  matters  like  Free  Thought, 
Belief  in  Miracles,  Sin  and  its  Remission,  The  Greek 
Spirit,  Christian  Apologetics,  Religion  and  Progress, 
Ritual,  and  the  like.  Miss  Gardner  remarks  that  "  a 
woman  no  longer  claims  a  lenient  judgment  on  inferior 
literary  or  scientific  work,  as  she  might  have  done 
in  the  days  of  Macaulay  ".  Well,  if  these  lectures 
to  women  students  had  been  given  by  a  man,  we 
should  have  called  him  a  smatterer  and  superficial. 
Just  here  and  there  we  find  a  good  saying — for  example 
that  at  the  French  Revolution  emotionalism  tried  to 
get  into  the  clothes  of  reason,  but  found  they  did 
not  fit — passion  wore  its  way  through  at  the  elbows ; 
or  again,  that  because  George  Herbert  would  have 
us  make  drudgery  divine,  that  is  no  reason  for  making 
the  divine  a  drudgery.  But  the  good  things  are  rather 
like  the  plums  in  what  the  schoolboy  called  hansom- 
cab  pudding.  The  distances,  he  said,  were  great,  and 
you  seemed  to  want  a  hansom  to  get  from  one  plum  to 
another.  We  might  quote,  however,  a  point  maJe 
against  Ruskin's  definition  of  vital  beauty  as  "the 
appearance  of  felicitous  fulfilment  of  function  in  living 
things  ".  Does  this  apply,  Miss  Gardner  asks,  to 
a  hog  grubbing  up  filthy  food  from  a  dust-heap? 
Do  we  not  often  flatter  the  beaux  yeux  of  nature 
insincerely?  She  may  be  a  slut  and  virago  as  well  as 
a  regal  beauty. 

Miss  Gardner  discusses  the  contrariety  between 
the  beautiful  and  present-day  democracy.  The 
levelling  spirit  of  the  age  demands  that  nothing 
shall  be  esteemed  as  of  first-rate  importance  which 
is  not  within  the  reach  of  all ;  yet  the  higher 
culture  and  refinement  of  taste  require  leisure  and 
means.  The  spirit  of  equality  is,  of  course,  deadly 
to  distinction  and  loveliness,  and  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  "progress"  has  been  for  a  century  past 
to  make  what  is  noble  and  beautiful  the  monopoly  of 
a  minority — popular  access  to  museums,  galleries  and 
the  sea-side  makes  hardly  a  jot  of  difference  to  the 
ugly  lives  of  the  many.  By  the  Athenian,  however, 
or  Florentine  or  Elizabethan,  in  fact  by  all  mankind 
before  the  modern  era,  whatever  beauty  the  world  had 
was  shared  alike — not,  of  course,  always  the  costliest 
things,  but  the  general  delight  of  all  architecture  and 
craftsmanship  and  dress  and  language  and  custom. 
You  did  not  pay  a  shilling  to  go  in.  As  regards 
what  is  narrowly  called  "art" — sculpture  and  paint- 
ing— Christianity  did  not  really  kill  pagan  art,  but 


gave  it  a  new  birth.  Further,  by  means  of  ritual  it 
lifted  the  a-sthetic  to  the  self-sacrificing  level,  and 
supplied  a  discipline  of  conduct.  The  puritan  wishes 
for  religion  without  ceremonial,  while  conversely  the 
Comtian  positivist  believes  in  the  value  of  ceremonial 
without  supernatural  belief.  Miss  Gardner  remarks 
that  the  Church — or  what  she  calls  the  "  Middle 
Ages  " — took  over  the  sacramental  idea  from  Greek 
philosophy.  Did  S.  Paul  borrow  his  sacramentalism 
from  Stoic  or  Epicurean?  It  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  the  self-communication  of  the  eternal  through  what 
is  seen  and  tangible  is  a  belief  common  to  the  race 
from  the  beginning. 

Miss  Gardner  has  obviously  drunk  at  the  fashion- 
able spring  of  immanentism,  and  holds  that  Christianity, 
as  a  spiritual  religion,  would  flourish  all  the  more  for 
getting  rid  of  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  ele- 
ments of  its  creed.  Why  should  not  our  enlightened 
age  take  symbolically  doctrines — such  as  the  Virgin 
Birth  and  Resurrection — which  the  first  Christians  took 
literally?  Miss  Gardner  assumes  that  a  communicant 
Churchman  or  Churchwoman  is  free  to  reject  the 
truth  of  those  mysteries,  and  urges  that  the  clergy  also 
ought  to  be  free.  If  belief  in  miracle  is  needed  for 
strong  religious  life,  what,  she  asks,  shall  we  say  of 
Mohammedanism,  which  is  essentially  non-miraculous? 
The  argument  is  a  perilous  one,  for  Islam  rejects  also  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  The  idea 
of  Redemption  is  wholly  foreign  to  it.  Now,  if  God 
has  visited  and  redeemed  His  people,  what  is  meant 
is  that  an  innovating  and  redemptive  force  has  entered 
into  a  fallen  world  to  save  it  from  itself.  And  this 
force  is  not  an  extension  of  the  plane  of  nature,  unless 
we  understand  nature  in  S.  Augustine's  sense  as  the 
universe  of  all  laws  and  existences,  in  which  case  a 
miracle  is  not  "  contra  naturam  ",  but  "  contra  quam 
est  nota  natura ".  We  quite  rightly  speak  of  God 
as  having  two  worlds,  both  Divine — the  kingdom  of 
Nature  and  the  kingdom  of  Grace,  the  one  investigable 
by  the  senses,  the  other  supersensuous.  Spiritual  laws 
are  not  a  higher  kind  of  electricity  or  even  of  psychic 
force.  If  miracles  could  be  explained  by  mesmerism 
and  suggestion,  there  would  be  nothing  redemptive  and 
remedial  about  them,  for  they  would  belong  to  the 
same  sphere  and  order  as  the  flesh  and  blood  whose 
diseases  require  to  be  healed.  But,  once  the  reality 
of  a  world  of  ghostly  powers  and  existences  is 
admitted,  the  only  question  is  whether  they  ever  have 
been,  or  could  be,  brought  in  to  modify  the  uniformities 
of  the  world  of  human  experience.  Christianity  says, 
Yes ;  such  an  intervention  attended  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  There  can  be 
no  rational  prejudice  against  "  suspension  "  of  natural 
laws,  for  that  happens  when  a  cricket-ball  is  caught. 
Miss  Gardner  has  evidently  not  thought  out  the  matter. 
She  does  not  see  the  significance  of  either  the  Virgin 
Birth  or  the  Empty  Grave.  The  former  is  not  a  nega- 
tive marvel,  but  means  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
"  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ",  and  the  assertion 
that  S.  John  and  S.  Paul  ignore  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. What  was  meant  by  the  Jews'  taunt  of  illegiti- 
macy, recorded  by  S.  John  (viii.,  41)?  And  S.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  two  Adams,  and  of  the  new  start  given 
to  humanity  by  the  Second  Adam,  seems  to  imply  His 
extra-normal  birth.  As  regards  the  central  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel  that  "  Christ  is  risen  ",  this  could 
not  have  meant  merely  that  His  spirit  survived  death, 
for  who  doubted  it,  except  perhaps  the  Sadducees?  And 
it  the  Eastertide  form  was  only  an  economic  body 
employed  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  dis- 
ciples, where  is  now  the  Body  of  the  Incarnation  and 
what  is  the  Body  of  the  Eucharist? 

If  Miss  Gardner  were  not  an  accredited  teacher  of 
the  young  women  at  Newnham  we  should  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  notice  her  opinions  so  seriously.  But 
"within  our  limits"  is  a  rule  which  the  sciolist 
feminism  of  our  day  quickly  forgets,  and  thousands  of 
receptive  girls  are  being  turned  out  yearly  on  this 
cheap  pattern.  What  could  be  cruder,  to  take  a  final 
instance,  than  to  affirm — under  "  Religion  and  Pro- 
gress " — that  any  disciplinary  action  by  ecclesiastical 
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authority,  such  as  the  condemnation  of  Tyrrell — which 
may  have  been  wise  or  unwise — must  be  dictated  by 
"sordid  human  desire  for  power  or  wealth"?  And 
why  does  justice  demand  of  God  (p.  140)  that  directly 
a  sin  ceases  its  effect  should  be  removed?  Is  a 
murderer  who  says  he  will  not  do  it  again  to  be 
acquitted? 


AN  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  PROBLEM. 

"  The  American  Occupation  of  the  Philippines,  1898- 
1912."  By  James  H.  Blount.  London  and  New 
York :  Putnams.    1912.    15s.  net. 

WE  have  read  this  book  with  much  interest  as  a 
plain  statement  of  one  side  of  the  question  on 
which  American  opinion  is  sharply  divided  as  to  the 
retention  or  non-retention  of  the  Philippines.  Although 
most  Americans  undoubtedly  wish  that  Admiral  Dewey 
had  left  Manila  Bay  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  that  the  United  States  had  not  been  saddled 
with  any  further  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  islands, 
yet  they  recognise  that,  having  accepted  the  burden, 
they  cannot  throw  it  off,  and  that  the  Filipinos  are 
neither  fit  for  self-government  nor  able  to  defend  their 
country  against  foreign  aggression.  The  author  dissents 
from  this  opinion,  but  his  views  appear  to  us  to  be 
based  more  on  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  and  to  be  more  concerned  with  w  hat 
he  considers  the  political  immorality  of  republican 
America  continuing  to  govern  without  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  than  on  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  to 
look  after  themselves.  While  we  do  not  agree  with 
his  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  honesty  is  un- 
doubted, and  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  the 
question.  He  went  to  the  islands  in  1899,  the  year 
after  the  occupation  of  Manila,  as  an  officer  of 
Volunteers  and  served  six  years  there,  the  first  two 
with  the  Native  Scouts  and  the  remainder  as  a  U.S. 
District  Judge.  During  this  time  he  saw  much  of  the 
islands,  and  as  a  Judge  he  served  in  several  of  the  most 
disturbed  provinces,  where  the  rising  against  the 
Americans  had  degenerated  into  a  state  of  brigandage. 
This  was  practically  a  sequel  to  the  previous  rising  of 
two  or  three  years  before  against  the  Spaniards,  the 
causes  of  which  were,  in  the  beginning,  more  anti- 
clerical than  political. 

Rightly  to  appreciate  the  situation  we  must  look  back 
over  the  history  of  the  islands  under  Spanish  rule,  and 
especially  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  clergy 
belonging  to  the  various  monastic  orders.    The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that,  on  the  whole,  their  influence 
was  most  beneficial  to  the  islands — at  any  rate  until 
quite  recent  times.    It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
comparatively  peaceful  occupation  of  the  islands  by 
Spain  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  natives  to 
their  present  position  of  civilisation  was  almost  entirely 
due  to  them.    There  were  comparatively  few  Spanish 
officials  in  the  provinces,  and  the  parish  priest  was 
practically  the  representative  of  the  ruling  power  in  all 
the  outlying  districts.    He  was  an  autocrat,  though 
almost  always  a  benevolent  autocrat,  in  his  village,  and 
in  more  unsophisticated  times  his  parishioners — all  good 
Catholics — were   well   content ;   practically    the  only 
grievance  being  that  the  various    Orders  gradually 
acquired  very  large  landed  interests  throughout  the 
islands.     But  modern  ideas  crept  in  with  the  return 
of   Filipino  students   from   Europe,    and  the  priests 
felt   they   were   to  some  extent   losing    their  hold ; 
they  tried  to  tighten  it  and  called  in  the  help  of  the 
authorities.    The  ensuing  native  discontent  led  to  the 
formation    of   a   secret    society,  the  Katipunan ;  the 
Government  attempted  to  put  this  down  with  a  high 
hand,  and  the  rebellion  broke  out.    Previous  to  this, 
with  the  exception  of  a  local  and  abortive  outbreak  in 
the  Province  of  Cavite  in  the  early   'seventies,  the 
natives  had  lived  peaceably  and  contentedly  for  genera- 
tions, they  had  no  real  grievances  against  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  the  feeling  of  security  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  Spanish  regiment 


in  the  islands — the  Artillery  Regiment,  stationed  in 
Manila;  all  the  rest  of  the  army  consisted  of  native 
troops  under  Spanish  officers. 

Mr.  Blount  would  have  us  believe  that  the  outbreak 
was  due  to  pure  patriotism  and  the  desire  to  shake  off 
the  foreign  yoke.  That  the  Filipino  leaders  may  have 
imbibed  main  ol  the  revolutionary  and  socialistic  ideal 
current  in  parts  of  Spain  may  be  admitted,  but  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  the  peasantry,  who  knew  nothing 
outside  the  radius  of  their  own  parish,  whose  main  idea 
was  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  compatible  with 
having  enough  to  eat  and  to  gamble  with  at  the  cock-pit 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  should  have  been  moved  by 
such  an  idea  is  hardly  to  be  believed. 

The  outbreak  was  the  work  of  a  comparatively  small 
band  of  leaders.  The  educated  Filipino  is  a  fluent 
speaker,  fond  of  those  resounding  periods  which  he 
learnt  from  his  Spanish  rulers,  and  it  was  no  difficult 
task  to  stir  up  the  ignorant  masses  with  those  appeals 
to  the  coming  millennium  which  have  fallen  so  glibly 
from  the  lips  of  demagogues  in  all  ages.  From  small 
beginnings  the  rebellion  grew  in  strength,  and,  as  was 
inevitable,  in  bitterness,  till  it  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  agreement  of  Biac-Na-Bato,  by  which  the  Filipino 
leaders  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  to  leave  the  islands  in  return  for  the  promise  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  But  the  spirit  of  unrest 
remained,  and  when  the  opportunity  arose  the  leaders, 
who  alleged  that  the  Spaniards  had  not  kept  faith  with 
them,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  to  return  and  assist 
Admiral  Dewey.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  again 
stirring  up  the  people,  and  assisted  very  materially  in 
the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Manila.  Friction  was  not 
long  in  arising  between  them  and  the  Americans,  and 
the  struggle  which  ensued  is  fully  treated  in  the 
present  volume.  It  is  certain  that  the  Filipino  leaders 
did  expect  independence,  and  that  Dewey  and  the 
American  military  commanders  did  not  undeceive  them  ; 
no  doubt  partly  because  the  assistance  of  the  natives 
was  of  great  importance  until  an  adequate  American 
force  could  arrive,  but  also  because  they  had  no 
authority  to  decide  such  a  point  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  present  form  of 
government  is  not  with  the  "  consent  of  the  governed  ", 
and  that  the  Filipinos  dislike  the  Americans  more  than 
ever  they  did  the  Spaniards.  How  could  it  well  be 
otherwise?  Spaniards  and  Spanish  ways,  the  old-time 
courtesy  and  want  of  hurry,  were  much  more  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  the  Filipino  than  the  brusque  manners 
and  hustling  ways  of  most  of  the  Americans  with  whom 
they  are  thrown  in  contact. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  lie  before  the 
United  States  in  any  scheme  of  Colonial  expansion  is 
that  the  best  class  of  Americans  are  averse  from  expat- 
riating themselves  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  that 
therefore,  though  with  some  honourable  exceptions, 
those  who  go  are  not  of  the  best  type,  and  with  Orientals 
it  is  the  man  who  counts  more  than  the  policy.  While, 
however,  we  recognise  this  fact  and  may  admit  that 
from  Mr.  Blount's  point  of  view  it  proves  the  theoretical 
immorality  of  the  government  of  the  islands  by  the 
United  States,  yet  from  a  practical  point  of  view  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Filipinos  are  capable 
of  walking  by  themselves.  They  are  an  attractive 
people  in  many  ways,  they  frequently  show  much  quick- 
ness and  intelligence,  and  the  more  educated  have  often 
an  infinite  capacity  for  pouring  out  a  flood  of  platitudes 
wrapped  up  in  the  sonorous  language  dear  not  only  to 
Spaniards  but  to  American  politicians,  but,  though  Mr. 
Blount  seems  to  see  in  this  evidence  of  their  capacity 
for  self-government,  we  look  upon  it  as  merely  super- 
ficial. It  is  true  that  during  the  revolutionary  period 
local  native  rule  was  apparently  well  established 
throughout  those  provinces  which  were  in  their  occu- 
pation ;  but  this  was  merely  carrying  on  the  system  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  which  had  always  left  a  large 
share  in  local  management — the  collection  of  taxes 
and  soon — in  the  hands  of  the  village  headman.  There 
is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Filipinos 
possess  in  sufficient  numbers  a  class  of  men  capable  of 
coping  with  the  larger  questions  of  government.  The 
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difficulties  before  them  would  be  great.  The  Filipino 
people  are  divided  into  several  main  groups — Tagalos, 
Pampangos,  Visayas,  Vicols,  and  so  on,  who  do  not 
understand  one  another's  language,  and  who  are 
separated  by  immemorial  jealousies.  Mr.  Blount 
thinks  that  the  years  of  struggle  have  welded  them  into 
a  homogeneous  people.  We  doubt  whether  this  is  so, 
or  whether  the  unity  would  stand  the  strain  of  the  fight 
for  the  loaves  and  fishes  which  would  inevitably  result 
were  the  islands  granted  independence.  But,  apart 
from  this,  an  even  greater  danger  exists  in  the  diver- 
gence between  the  men  who  did  the  fighting  in  those 
strenuous  years  and  the  men  who  do  the  talking  now. 
The  old-time  revolutionary  fighting  leaders  hate  and 
despise  the  modern  "honourable  members"  of  the 
Assembly,  which  is  not  a  good  augury  for  a  peaceful 
era  of  self-government. 

Mr.  Blount's  views  with  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  islands  under  a  native  Government  against  foreign 
aggression  are  even  more  Utopian.  He  suggests  that 
they  should  be  neutralised  on  the  same  lines  as  Belgium 
and  Switzerland  by  an  international  treaty ;  but  the 
circumstances  are  entirely  different ;  the  vital  interests 
of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  are  bound  up  in  the 
status  quo  of  the  two  European  countries,  but  what 
Power  would  go  to  war  from  altruistic  motives  to 
prevent  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  or  to  relieve 
the  United  States  from  the  consequence  of  their  own 
acts?  We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak  of 
the  author's  pen  sketches  of  the  men  who  have  been 
principally  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  islands 
during  these  years.  He  takes  a  far  higher  view  of 
Aguinaldo  than  we  are  inclined  to  do ;  but  his  views 
regarding  his  own  countrymen  are  very  true ;  as  a  rule, 
while  disapproving  of  their  policy,  he  speaks  highly  of 
them  as  individuals,  but  he  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
disastrous  consequences  that  may  ensue  when  the  man- 
agement of  distant  possessions  is  subordinated  to  the 
exigencies  of  party  politics  at  home. 


DREAMS. 

"Dreams  and  the  Way  of  Dreams."    By  Reginald  D. 
Hine.   London:  Dent.    1913.    5s.  net. 

HP  HE  dreamer  who  takes  his  dreams  seriously  can- 
not  give  better  proof  of  his  sincerity  than  to  pub- 
lish a  collection  of  them.  It  is  a  very  trying  test  if 
his  theory  is  that  dreams  are  revelations  of  the  soul's 
powers  which  are  not  given  to  us  in  our  conscious 
states.  If  they  have  any  value,  they  would  explain 
something,  and  throw  some  light  on  the  soul's  opera- 
tions. But  all  we  have  here  is  a  collection  of  bizarre 
stories  which,  but  for  certain  inconsequences  and 
grotesqueries  that  would  make  an  ordinary  writer  of 
stories  ridiculous,  might  pass  for  extravagant  fan- 
tasies. Given  a  man  of  an  imaginative,  brooding 
cast  of  mind  in  his  waking  hours,  we  should  expect 
his  night  dreams  to  be  the  replica  of  his  day  dreams. 
But  his  mind,  or  soul,  by  day  is  not  less  mysterious 
than  it  is  by  night.  The  poet,  bodying  forth  the  forms 
of  things  unknown,  when  he  knows  he  is  not  asleep, 
is  not  in  the  least  degree  more  explicable  when  he  is 
actually  asleep,  and  revelling  in  the  airy  nothings  of 
dreams.  Sometimes  he  remembers  his  dreams,  a 
faculty  which  very  few  people  have  but  which  Mr.  Hine 
possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree.  "  Kubla  Khan" 
was  a  far  finer  example  of  a  remembered  dream  than 
anything  Mr.  Hine  offers,  and  the  explanation  for  what 
it  is  worth  must  be  that  Coleridge,  whether  waking  or 
asleep,  was  the  greater  poet.  The  question  how  much 
poets  owe  to  their  dreams  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  owe  much.  Suggestions  come 
in  dreams  by  an  association  we  cannot  trace ;  but 
then  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  to  say  about  sug- 
gestions in  our  waking  state  :  they  are  intuitions  which 
do  not  appear  to  depend  on  connected  reasoning.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  poet  who  has  said  that  what  he 
made  use  of  from  his  dreams  was  a  finer  example  of 
spiritual  insight  than  what  his  intuitions  and  deliberate 


imaginings  and  reasons  led  him  to  in  the  waking  state. 
The  mystics  who  have  sought  divine  knowledge,  and 
believed  themselves  to  have  obtained  it,  would  by  no 
means  admit  that  they  were  asleep  and  dreaming. 
Whatever  the  psychological  state  may  be  which  pro- 
duces the  visions  of  mysticism,  it  is  different  from  that 
which  we  all,  whether  we  be  mystical  or  hopelessly 
prosaic,  regularly  fall  into  from  the  weariness  of  the 
flesh  at  very  regular  seasons. 

We  may  ask,  if  some  special  power  is  given  to  the 
soul  in  dreams,  or  some  special  experiences  vouch- 
safed to  it  which  are  denied  wh'le  the  body  is  working 
by  day,  why  the  dreams  of  the  ordinary  man  are  of 
such  a  commonplace  character.    We  are  to  understand 
that  dreams  come  to  us  from  the  subliminal  conscious- 
ness ;  at  least  all  those  that  have  any  character  of  the 
spiritual.    The  ordinary  man  has  his  subliminal  con- 
sciousness, and  if  we  call  it  his  soul,  why  should  it  not 
in  proportion  to  its  faculties  be  susceptible  of  spiritual 
experiences  of  an  abnormal  kind  in  sleep?      Yet  it 
would  be  within  the  mark  to  say  that  ordinary  as  the 
ordinary  man's  waking  thoughts  may  be  he  will  pass 
through  life  without  having  been  wiser  for  a  moment 
sleeping  than  waking.    What  are  his  dreams?  Mere 
horrors  or  discomforts,  or  sheer  absurdities  of  which 
he  can  remember  only  that  he  had  a  bad  dream  which 
he  has  no  desire  to  have  repeated.    He  feels  that  in- 
tellectually and  morally  he  is  below  his  own  standard, 
and  he  realises  from  his  dreams  more  vividly  than  by 
any  other  means  what  must  be  the  disorders  of  insanity. 
But  of  finer  communications  to  his  soul  there  are  almost 
none.      His  pleasant  dreams  are  shadowgraphs,  his 
unpleasant  ones  need  no  interpretation  but  indigestion 
or  some  nervous  derangement.    Dreams  indeed  are  very 
like  the  delusions  of  insanity.    In  days  when  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  dream  was  a  belief  and  an  art,  the 
insane  were  either  God  possessed  or  devil  possessed ; 
and  so  the  interpretation  of  dreams  was  that  they  were 
sent  by  God  to  the  soul,  or  they  were  the  instigation 
of  the  devil.    Mr.  Hine's  notion  is  not  much  different. 
The  fine  dreams  are  an  opening  of  a  higher  spiritual 
world  ;  the  painful,  disgusting  ones  are  a  mere  bodily 
phenomenon.      He    is    Platonist    in    one  instance, 
Aristotelian  in  the  other ;  whereas  Aristotle  was  wholly 
Aristotelian,  and  approached  the  subject  of  dreams  as 
does  the  physiologist  or  psychologist  of  the  present  day. 
When  the  alienist  now  considers  the  dreams  of  the 
insane  he  finds  that  the  patient  whose  delusions  are  not 
unhappy,  dreams  not  unhappily ;  while  the  terrors  of 
the  melancholic  by  day  are  reproduced  in  dreams  by 
night,  except  in  that  blessed  experience  where  the  sleep 
is  dreamless,  and  the  misery  is  only  resumed  with  the 
day.    Is  there  any  purpose  of  knowledge  to  be  gained 
by  assuming  that  the  patient  who  believes,  say,  that 
he  is  the  representative  of  God  on  the  earth,  and  hence 
is  pathetically  happy,  is  disordered  in  soul,  but  that 
the  patient  who  is  in  horror  because  he  supposes  his 
soul  is  lost  is  only  suffering  from  a  disorganisation  of 
nerves?    The  point  is  that  we  cannot  approach  and 
learn  the  soul  directly  whether  we   are  considering 
dreams  or  insanity,  genius  or  the  average  human  being. 
The  mental  exaltation  caused  by  some  drugs  results  in 
productions  very  closely  allied  to  insane  delusions  or 
to  dreams.      The  literary  imagination  has  in  many 
notable  instances  been  likewise  exalted.    If  these  are 
cases  of  an  action  on  the  soul  ultimately,  we  must  still 
study  the  phenomena  of  dreams  as  we  do  others,  by 
studying  ourselves  first  physically  and  not  by  sepa- 
rating the  functions  of  body  and  soul.    The  interpret- 
able  dream  as  a  revelation  to  the  soul  is  given  up. 
Even  Mr.  Hine  waives  that  claim  for  dreams  ;  and  he 
has  not  an  interpretable  dream  in  his  collection.  All 
through  the  ages  the  interpretable  dream  ran  witch- 
craft close  in  popularity  ;  and  we  have  ceased  to  dream 
that  particular  class  of  dreams  because  we  have  ceased 
to  believe  in  them.    Dreaming  and  witchcraft  are  alike 
in  this.    We  have  here  another  confirmation  of  what  is 
said  above,  that  according  to  the  cast  of  the  mind  in  its 
waking  moments  so  are  its  dreams.      Moreover,  Mr. 
Hine  can  bring  about  a  repetition  of  his  dreams.  This 
is  not  a  special  power.    Physiologists  who  write  on 
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dreams  quote  it  as  a  not  unusual  incident  of  dreams. 
You  can  therefore  train  yourself  to  dream  if  you  want 
to,  and  suggest  the  kind  of  dream  lo  yourself  thai  you 
may  want.  But  this  sort  of  suggestion  is  only  a  parti- 
cular case  of  hypnotism  ;  and  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  what  happens  in  hypnotism  to  talk  of  the  soul. 
We  could,  at  any  rate,  hardly  speak  of  a  dream  so 
produced  at  will  as  lying  outside  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
psychology  ;  and  if  dreams  are  worthy  of  being  investi- 
gated, as  they  are,  for  the  light  they  throw  on  man's 
complex  nature,  they  can  only  be  investigated  as  other 
mental  phenomena  arc.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  by 
Mr.  Hine  that  in  the  dream  we  have  a  more  direct 
consciousness  of  the  soul  than  in  any  other  mental  or 
psychic  state.  Hut  this  certainty  of  experience  is  easily 
misinterpreted  as  it  is  by  the  insane,  or  may  be  by  the 
mystics  ;  and  even,  according  to  some  philosophers,  the 
consciousness  of  individual  existence  may  be  an  illusion. 
As  knowledge  the  certitude  of  personal  belief  is  quite 
barren,  though  we  are  driven  practically  to  act  on  it. 
A  certainty  is  mostly  another  name  for  the  inexplicable 
where  science  is  nonplussed.  We  can  make  no  more 
of  dreaming  than  of  our  normal  mental  operations,  and 
all  we  can  do  with  it  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  it 
within  the  range  of  ordinary  psychology.  Should  we 
try  experiments  on  ourselves,  and  cultivate  the  art  of 
dreaming  for  the  pleasure  it  gives,  as  Mr.  Hine 
suggests?  This  seems  as  dangerous  a  form  of  self- 
indulgence  as  procuring  dreams  by  haschish  or  opium, 
and  would  probably  have  very  much  the  same  result 
in  nervous  disorders  and  mental  derangement. 


SMOKE  BELLEW. 

"  Smoke  Bellew."     By  Jack  London.     London  :  Mills 
and  Boon.    1913.  6s. 

T  F  this  new  story  by  Mr.  Jack  London  were  a  finished 
work  we  should  attack  it  as  being  a  mere  repeti- 
tion and  a  tale  not  merely  twice  told,  but  many 
times  told  ;  but  for  some  reason  it  is  not  finished,  cither 
in  the  remoter  sense  of  polished — "  factus  ad  unguem  " 
— or  in  the  plain  sense  of  being  a  self-contained  story. 
Christopher  Bellew  is  a  young  man  of  San  Francisco, 
of  a  pioneer  stock  represented  by  his  hard-bitten  uncle 
John  Bellew,  but  himself  a  lazy  dabbler  in  the  arts, 
and  an  unwilling  sub-editor  and  general  hack  on  the 
staff  of  an  unsuccessful  literary  magazine  run  by  an 
amateur.  Across  this  drudgery  comes  the  news  of  "  a 
strike  in  the  Klondike ",  and  he  joins  in  the  gold- 
rush,  not  at  first  as  a  would-be  miner,  but  merely  as 
a  porter  to  his  more  virile  cousins.  Being  put  on  his 
mettle  by  the  challenge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
he  carries  out  this  part  of  his  work,  he  decides  to  go 
on  and  see  it  through.  All  this  is  told  in  the  manner 
we  expect  of  Mr.  Jack  London,  though  we  are  rather 
tired  of  the  American  novel  of  adventure  in  which 
the  hero  wins  out  to  physical  fitness  from  a  condition 
of  aesthetic  anosmia,  and  quite  tired  of  stories  of  the 
Klondike,  even  when  narrated  by  Mr.  London. 

Taken  singly  the  episodes  in  this  very  short  book  are 
engaging,  though  one's  pleasure  in  them  is  discounted 
by  a  certainty  that  Smoke  Bellew  is  bound  to  win 
in  the  end.  There  is  a  good  description  of  the  race 
against  winter  across  country  and  down  stream,  ending 
with  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  Dawson  City  just  as  the 
ice  jams  for  its  winter  sleep.  There  is  a  midnight 
stampede  to  a  new  creek  where  gold  is  reported. 
There  is  a  freshly  told,  entirely  irrelevant  episode  in 
which  Smoke  breaks  the  bank  of  the  miners'  gambling- 
hell.  There  is  a  capital  account  of  the  jumping  of  a 
lapsed  "  claim  "  by  a  number  of  miners  and  the  sub- 
sequent cross-country  race  to  Dawson  to  file  the  new 
owner's  name  in  the  Recorder's  office.  Here  our 
interest  is  cleverly  aroused  and  held  until,  when  we 
think  Smoke  is  going  to  succeed  once  more,  he  makes 
a  dead-heat.  Good — but  we  turn  the  page,  and  lo  ! 
"The  End",  and  a  catalogue  of  books  published  by 
Mills  and  Boon,  Limited!  What  has  happened? 
Surely  a  few  chapters  were  lost  on  their  way  from 


"  Jack  London  in  the  Klondike  "  (see  frontispiece)  to 
49  Rupert  Street?  What  became  of  the  claim  he 
shared  after  the  dead-heat?  What  became  of  the  nice 
girl  whom  he  was  always  meeting?  Did  he  rediscover 
Surprise  Lake?  What  happened  to  the  man  who  shot 
him,  to  |ohn  Bellew,  to  Shortv,  to  O'Hara  and  "  The 
Billow"? 

SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  The  Successful  Music  Teacher :  Words  of  Advice."    By  Herbert 
Antcliffe.    London :  Augener.    1913.  Is. 

The  average  teacher  of  music  begins  his  or  her  career 
perfectly  satisfied  that  having  learnt  to  play  some  instru- 
ment no  more  is  necessary.  Having  mastered  scales  and 
arpeggios,  and  in  many  cases  of  course  having  become  some- 
thing of  an  artist,  the  teacher  goes  forth  to  find  pupils. 
Everything  may  have  been  acquired  but  the  essential — a 
knowledge  of  how  to  teach.  A  really  gifted  teacher  will 
instinctively  have  observed  and  assimilated  the  methods  of 
older  teachers  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  not  all  musicians 
are  gifted  as  teachers.  Yet  in  this  country  only  by  teaching 
can  a  musician  hope  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Mr.  Antcliffe 
endeavours  to  give  young  people  hints  on  the  art  of 
teaching — with  many  incidental  pieces  of  advice  on  the  best 
methods  of  securing  pupils  in  the  first  place  and  keeping 
them  when  secured.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  a 
"school".  There  are  plenty  of  good  schools  in  existence 
already,  and  Mr.  Antcliffe's  aim  is  to  show  teachers  how  to 
make  use  of  them.    His  book  will  be  exceedingly  helpful. 

"  The  Caradian   Annual   Review,    1912."    London :  Bird.  1913. 
16s.  net. 

A  very  useful  annual,  edited  by  Mr.  Castell  Hopkins, 
narrating  the  principal  events  of  1912.  As  this  is  the 
twelfth  year  of  issue,  we  may  take  it  that  the  Review  has 
fully  established  its  claim  on  all  who  would  have  at  hand  a 
ready  book  of  reference  to  the  immediate  past  of  the 
Dominion.  The  opening  chapter  on  Naval  Defence  covers 
more  than  eighty  pages,  and  is  an  admirable  summary  of 
fact  and  opinion  as  to  the  Borden  v.  Laurier  policy.  The 
other  sections  cover  provincial  affairs,  political,  financial, 
industrial,  and  literary.  There  are  many  excellent  portraits 
of  leading  Canadian  public  men  and  women. 


For  tbis  Week's  Books  see  page  278. 
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THE    LOW  PREMIUMS 

OF  THE 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

Make  Its  Policies  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  payment  of 

ESTATE  DUTIES. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £15,000,000. 

London  Office  -  -  No.  3  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
West  End    -         -  No.  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Head  Office      -  EDINBURGH. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

FUNDS  EXCEED   £1,700,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ...  £300,00O. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL   £30,000. 

LIFE.        FIRE.  ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
AND   THIRD  PARTY. 

Write  for  particulars  of  Guaranteed  Con- 
tracts securing  a  Bonus  of  £2  per  cent. 

To  the  MANAGER,  1,  2  &  3  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED  -  £85,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID    ....  £100,000,000. 
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A    SHARE    OF    THE    PROFITS  ON 
TWENTY-ONE  MILLION  POUNDS. 

BONUS  YEAR. 

For  many  years  past  a 
periodical  distribution  of 
the  surplus  accumulated 
by  the  Scottish  Widows' 
Fund  Life  Assurance 
Society  has  taken  place. 
For  the  last  40  years  the 
rate  of  Bonus  paid  by 
this  Society  has  never 
fallen  below  34s.  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  Total  Sums  Assured.  It  is 
possible  to  allot  this  handsome  rate  of  Compound 
Bonus  because  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  is 
carried  011  in  the  interests,  not  of  Shareholders, 
but  of  the  members  themselves,  to  whom  the 
profits  exclusively  belong. 

As  all  With-Profit  Policies  issued  during  1913 
will  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  Profits  at 
Division  at  31st  December,  the  present  is  an 
excellent  time  to  take  out  a  Policy. 

Policies  for  Children,  Educational  Purposes, 
Business  Requirements.  Marriage  Settlements, 
Dependents,  Old  Age,  Death  Duties. 

Write  for  Booklet  to  : 

SCOTTISH    WIDOWS'  FUND 
Life  Assurance  Society, 

Head  Office :  9,  St.  Andrew  Square, 

Edinburgh. 
London:      28,  Cornhtll,  E.C. 

5,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 

H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Sir  John  Jardink,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 


C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
D.Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  of 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman : 

ThelRfghtHon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Business  transacted  by  the  Company : — 
(i)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 
FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 
INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies  are  also  granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.— With-Profit  Life  Policies  effected  this 
year  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  one  year's  bonus  as  at 
31st  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial  Valuation  falls  to 
be  made. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


<2) 

(3) 


(4) 
<S) 

(6) 


Head 

Governor — 
Sir  Nevilh  Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G. 


Office. 


E?Jr5£SEE '  ""ism-. 


Incorporated 


1720. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor  Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insuranoa  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


I 

£1:1:0  a  year  secures 
Absolute  Safety  for 
YOUR  Valuables. 

When  Clients  place  valuables  in  the  Chancery 
Lane  Safe  Deposit  they  know  that  they  are  safe 
and  under  their  own  control— that  they  are 
guarded  day  and  night — guarded  closer  than 
state  secrets. 

The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  is  absolutely 
fire  and  burglar  proof.  Trustees  and  others  can 
obtain  safes  with  two,  three,  or  moi  e  locks  when 
required. 


Inspection  Invited. 


\Vrite  for  Prospectus. 


Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit, 


61-62  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C. 


ShaVers  know  the 


St  iWer  requires  jjnndiftft 

BUCK  HANDLE,  5/6    fehfyzsrm&Cue    IVORY  HANDLE, 7/6 

  WWIESALE:  OSBORNE,  GARRETT ,  8  CO.,  LONDON.  W. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE   Reading  Rooms  will  be  closed  from  Monday, 
September  ist,  to  Thursday,  September  4th,  inclusive. 

In  connection  with  the  Transfer  of  Collections  to  the  New  Wing,  the  Students' 
Room  of  the  Prints  Department  will  be  closed  after  Saturday,  September  6th,  until 
further  notice. 

F.  G.  KENYON, 

British  Museum,  Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 

August,  1913. 


FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 
arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of  total  loss 
incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations.  inventories 
of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  thb 
Kingdom. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 

20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  art  :— 

L/niled  Kingdom,  Abroad. 

£   s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    1    82    1    io  4 

Half  Year    o  14    I      ...       ...  o   15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...    o     71    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

SEPTEMBER. 

[IMPERIAL  AND  NATIONAL  SAFETY: 

(0  HOW  TO  RESTORE  OUR  MILITARY  EFFICIENCY:  a  reply  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.      By  Field-Marshal  BaKL  Roberts,  K.G  ,  V.C. 
(»)  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN  AUSTRALASIA 
TOWARDS  COMPULSORY  TRAINING. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Frodsiiam  (lately  Bishop  0/  North  Queensland). 
(3)  THE  REVIVED  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  PROJECT. 

By  the  late  Sin  James  Knowles,  K.C.V.O. 
THE  HOPE  OF  MOSLEM  PROGRESS.  By  Makmadi  ke  Pick  thaix. 

AN  ANGLO  AMERICAN  REUNION.  By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

By  Le  Pasteur  Rev  (0/  Avignon). 
DISESTABLISHMENT  IN  FRANCE  AND  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  The  Comtesse  de  Franquevim.b. 
ENGLISH  PICTURES  IN  AMERICA.  By  W.  Roberts. 

THE  MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MEDICAL  THOUGHT. 

By  Professor  J.  A.  Lindsav,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
MEMORY  AND  IMAGINATION.  By  Yoshio  Markino. 

HOW  IRELAND  IS  GOVERNED.    By  J.  H.  Morgan 

(Proiessor  of  Constitutional  I. aw,  University  College,  London). 
THE  PROTECTION  OF  FAUNA,  FLORA,  AND  SCENEKY  :   A  COM- 
MON-SENSE  VIEW.      By  Sir  Harrv  H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
RECENT  GERMAN  FICTION.  By  Madame  LONGARD  de  Loncgarde 

(Dorothea  Gerard) 

THE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES:   THEIR  COMPLAINT  AND  ITS 
CURE.  By  P.  P.  Howe. 

UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGES.  By  E.  B.  Osuorn. 

ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  TOBACCO.  By  J.  W.  Robertson-Scott 

(Home  Counties). 

THE  CATARACTS  OF  KING  GEORGE.     By  William  Macdonald,  D.Sc. 

(Union  Department  of  Agriculture,  South  Africa). 
BLUNDERING  SOCIAL  REFORM.  By  Sir  Guilford  Molksworth, K.C.I. E. 

London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  New-street  Square. 
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LIFE  AFTER  DEATH,  I.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
THE  WELDING  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 
THE  VETO  OF  THE  CROWN.    By  Auditor  Tantum. 
THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IN  EUROPE  :   GERMANY'S  DECLINE. 
By  Excubitor. 

ISAAC  BUTT,  THE  FATHER  OF  HOME  RULE.     By  J.  G.  Swift 

MacNeill,  K.C.,  M.P. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAND  SYSTEM.    PART  I.  By 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
THE  PLAYS  OF  GRANVILLE  BARKER.    By  P.  P.  Howe. 
"TAKE  US  THE  LITTLE  FOXES."   By  Violet  Hunt. 
EMILE  VERHAEREN.    By  Horace  B.  Samubl. 
A  LIBERAL  PLEA  FOR  DISSOLUTION.    By  Mancunian. 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.    By  Augustus  Ralli. 
MOUSSORGSKY'S  OPERAS.    By  E.  A.  Baughan. 

THE  BALKAN  QUESTION  AFTER  THE  STORM.  By  Harold  Steinhart. 
SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.    By  Sydney 

Brooks. 

DRAMA  FOR  THE  COMMON  MAN.    By  W.  L.  George. 
CORENTINE,  I.    By  Walter  Lennard. 
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READ   

"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM." 


THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 


for    up-to-date    facts,  figures 
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By  O.  PAUL 


6/=  net ;  Post  Free,  6/4. 

Times  Past 

MONCKTON. 


The  Times  says : — 1 '  The  author  does  not  claim  to  be 
putting  forward  much  matter  which  may  not  be  found  else- 
where by  those  who  know  where  to  look  ;  what  he  has  set 
himself  to  do  is  to  arrange  his  material  in  a  convenient  and 
readable  form  ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  completely  success- 
ful. There  are  twelve  essays ;  and  as  the  subjects  dealt 
with  range  from  grinning  through  a  horse-collar  to  golf 
and  chess,  the  reader  who  does  not  pick  up  something  fresh 
about  his  particular  hobby  will  be  either  erudite  or  un- 
lucky. The  chapter  on  cricket  is  worthy  of  that  great 
subject  and  abounds  in  curious  lore.  We  have  only  one 
serious  quarrel  with  the  author,  and  that  is  that  '  the  Lady 
of  the  Lambs  '  will  no  longer  suggest  to  us  Mrs.  Meynell's 
lovely  poem.  There  is  an  older  claimant  to  the  title  ;  '  .  .  . 
a  fat  lamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the  town, 
having  their  thumbs  tied  behind  their  backs,  were  permitted 
to  run  after  it,  and  she  who  with  her  mouth  took  hold  of 
the  lamb  was  declared  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb.'  " 


The  Scotsman  says  : — "  Those  who  play  games,  whether 
in  the  open  air  as  golfers  and  cricketers,  or  indoors  as  cham- 
pions at  billiards  or  at  bridge,  generally  do  so  without  caring 
at  all  to  consider  how  the  games  that  charm  them  came  into 
existence,  or  came  to  take  the  forms  in  which  they  now 
appear.  Yet  Mr.  Monckton's  interesting  book  of  essays 
shows  how  no  kind  of  historical  study  has  more  curious  sur- 
prises than  that  which  investigates  the  history  of  games. 
These  readable  and  instructive  papers  .  .  .  The  origin 
of  bridge  is,  after  all  this  writer's  laborious  and  well- 
directed  researches,  still  involved  in  obscurity.  He  makes 
out  a  good  case,  however,  for  the  startling  proposition  that 
chess  and  card-playing  were  originally  one  and  the  same 
game.  Nor  does  he,  like  some  uncritical  and  ill-informed 
writers,  find  it  necessary  to  play  out  of  bounds  from 
Scotland  in  tracing  the  origin  of  golf.  His  book,  at  once 
erudite  and  entertaining,  will  prove  acceptable  reading  to 
sportsmen  of  the  more  cultivated  sort." 


Gareth  writes  in  The  Referee  : — "  A  book  I  have  lately  been 
reading,  called  '  Pastimes  in  Times  Past,'  by  Mr.  O.  Paul 
Monckton,  contains  much  which  will  be  found  of  interest 
to  Refereaders,  and  several  pieces  of  information  which  are, 
at  any  rate,  new  to  me,  though  others  may  very  likely  be 
better  informed.  What  is  the  meaning  of  football  ?  I 
confess  I  always  imagined  that  the  game  was  so  called 
because  it  was  played  with  the  feet.  Anyone  who  watched 
a  game  of  Association  football  without  having  consulted  the 
authorities  would  have  little  doubt — which  is  a  polite  way 
of  saying  that  he  would  have  none — about  the  manner  in 


which  the  game  obtained  its  title.  The  author  of  the  book 
I  am  talking  about,  however,  tells  us  that  '  it  is  a  grievous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  word  football  meant,  originally, 
a  ball  that  was  kicked  with  the  feet.'  He  emphasises  this 
point,  going  on  to  remark  that  1  if  one  thing  in  football 
history  is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  football  was 
not  so  called  because  the  ball  was  kicked  with  the  feet.' 
When  the  game  was  first  played  it  is  stated  that  no  person 
was  allowed  to  kick  the  ball,  and  football  acquired  its  name 
because  it  was  played  by  individuals  on  foot,  as  opposed  to 
those  on  horseback.  If  this  could  only  be  proved  it  would 
be  something  to  bet  about  for  those  sharp  people — not  a  very 
engaging  class — who  are  fond  of  discovering  catches.  .  .  . 
What  about  golf  ?  .  .  .  I  fancy  the  origin  of  Colonel 
Bogie  will  be  new  to  nearly  everybody.  Mr.  Monckton  has 
dug  up  the  record  of  a  golfer  named  Bogie,  who  in  the  year 
1608  was  summoned  before  the  Courts  with  others  '  for 
playing  of  the  Gowff  on  the  Links  of  Leith  everrie  Sabboth, 
the  tyme  of  the  sermounes,  notwithstanding  of  admonitioun 
past  befoir.'  He  was  heavily  fined  with  his  companions. 
.  .  .  There  are  lots  of  other  interesting  things  in 
Mr.  Monckton's  book." 


The  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post  concludes  a  long  review 
thus  : — "  To  enumerate  all  the  good  qualities  of  Mr. 
Monckton's  work,  and  to  submit  further  specimens  of  his 
erudition  in  all  the  field  of  games  lore  would  occupy  far 
more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  We  must  ask  our 
readers,  therefore,  to  accept  our  assurance  that  in  '  Pastimes 
in  Times  Past '  they  have  an  authority  of  weight  in  everything 
appertaining  to  the  history  of  the  pastimes  mentioned, 
and  have  access  to  a  fount  of  knowledge,  social  and  literary. 1 ' 


The  Outlook  says  : — "  Not  a  great  number  of  the  votaries 
of  various  games  and  sports  know  much  about  their  history 
or  origin,  and  Mr.  Monckton's  book  should  therefore  receive 
a  general  welcome.  He  has  brought  together  in  compact 
form  all  that  is  worth  knowing  anent  our  most  popular 
pastimes,  and  writes  with  a  freedom  which  renders  his  book 
very  entertaining  reading.  .  .  .  None  but  the  most 
captious  can  fail  to  enjoy  the  book,  but  we  regret  that  the 
author  did  not  consider  it  worth  an  index." 


The  Manchester  Guardian  says  : — "  A  very  entertaining 
series  of  essays." 


The  Standard  says: — "A  distinctly  welcome  addition 
to  sporting  literature." 


I.  The  History  of  Bridge" 

II.  The  Constitutional  History  of  Chess 

III.  Little-known  Sports  and  Pastimes 

IV.  "  Kuting  " 

V.  The  Early  Development  of  Football 
VI.  The  History  of  Bowls  and  Skittles 


CONTENTS  : 
VII 


Cricket  or  Stool-Ball 
VIII.  Golf 

IX.  The  Identity  of  Chess  and  Playing 

Cards 

X.  Pame  or  Lawn  Tennis 

XI.  The  History  of  Playing  Cards 
XII.  Billiards  and  Croquet 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS; 

The  Biritch  Pamphlet — "  Berserk"  Chessman — "  Cock  Throwing  " — "  Bowls  in  the  Olden 
Days" — "Creag":  Cricket  in  the  Fourteenth  Century — Golf  in  the  Low  Countries — 

A  Type  of  Skittles — The  Eight  of  "  Men." 


Order  through  your  bookseller  or  direct  from  the  publishers— 

The  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10  Ki,igSt.,CoventGarden,w.c. 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  n  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth ;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  .in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 

The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgen    Rays  and 

Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium. 

Two  movable  cardboard  plates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respectively  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 
ELEGANT   ...    SIMPLE    ...  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  1  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"  It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"Yours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 
SCIENCE  IN  MODERN    LIFE   is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10X7  in.     The   first  volume   contains  two  large   folding  maps, 
19  full-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustrations  and  diagrams.     The  6  volumes  (price  36s.) 
now  ready.  ^0 

It  is  only  necessarv  to  send  6/-  with  order  to  become 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Deep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
The  Importance  of  Heredity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on : — 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Life  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 
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possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.  Send  attached 
Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY. 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

135  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 


"Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Timet. 
"  Particularly  good."— Academy, 


LONDON 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
Sir  EDWARD  T.  COOK. 

ENVIRONS. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post, 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


60  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 


50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton.  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sldmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzanee,  Land's  End, 
Seilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Mlnehead,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrindod,  Breeon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Crieeleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfalrfeehan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each, 

Post  free  from  Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.    London  :  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


HOTELS. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 
Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.   Replies  received. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  contains: 

the  markets. 

MR.  C.  C.  MALET  AND  THE  FUTURE. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OP  HONG  KONG. 
THE  QUESTION  OF  MANURE. 
BRAZIL  AND  TWO  YEARS  HENCE. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6  ; 
Abroad,  8/8. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  an  d 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding-  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft 
above  sea  level ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  ;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns  ; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Terms 
inclusive.— Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.Devon.  Tel.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 

/^ROWBOROUGH.  — CREST   HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.   Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

SHANKLIN,    I.W.— ROYAL   SPA   HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 
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Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 
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de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
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F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  11.  ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  1 6  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  18 
Rue  Favart.  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  W. 
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FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
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BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.  LISBON  : 
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SWITZERLAND. 

BASLE  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse.  Festersen  & 
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THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  NEW 

MILLS  &  BOON  NOVEL 

6s.  each. 
THE  RED  MIRAGE        By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE 

Author  of  "  The  Rajah's  People,"  "  The  Daughter  of  Brahma." 

SMOKE   BELLEW             By  JACK  LONDON 
Author  of  "White  Fang,"  "When  God  Laughs." 

THE  SWASHBUCKLER 

By  Mrs.  BAILLIE  REYNOLDS 
Author  of"  The  Silence  Broken,"  "  Nigel  Ferrard." 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  TIMOTHY 

By  THOMAS  COBB 

Author  of  "The  Voice  of  Bethia,"  "A  Marriage  of 

Inconvenience." 

LILY   MAGIC         By  MARY  L.  PEN DE RED 

Author  of  "At  Lavender  Cottage,"  "An  Englishman." 

THE  MAN  FROM  NOWHERE 

By  VICTOR  BRIDGES 
Mills  &  Boon's  June  15  Novel,  and  successor  to 
"  The  Veil,"  "The  Rajah's  People,"  &c,  &c. 

ONE  WOMAN'S  LIFE 

By  ROBERT  HERRICK 
Author  of  "  The  Healer." 

THE  RED  COLONEL    By  george  edgar 

Author  of  "The  Blue  Bird's  Eye." 

PENELOPE'S  DOORS       By  sophie  cole 

Author  of  "  In  Search  of  Each  Other." 

MISS  KING'S  PROFESSION 

By  E.  M.  CHANNON 
Author  of  "  Cato's  Daughter,"  "  The  Keeper  of  the  Secret." 

CRUMP  FOLK  GOING  HOME 

By  CONSTANCE  HOLME 
A  Notable  New  Novel. 

THE  VALIANTS  OF  VIRGINIA 

By  HALLIE  ERMINIE  RIVES 
;  _                    Author  of  "  The  Kingdom  of  Slender  Swords." 

THE   BRAT              By  Mrs.  H.  H.  PENROSE 
Author  of  "  The  House  of  Rennel." 

THE  GONDOLA     By  rothay  Reynolds 

Author  of  "  My  Russian  Year." 

THE  LIZARD     By  h.  vaughan-sawyer 

Author  of  "  Sport  of  Gods." 

MARGARET  AND  THE  DOCTOR 

By  Mrs.  RANYARD  WEST 

WITH  DRUMS  UNMUFFLED 

By  L.  A.  BURGESS 

Mills  &  Boon's  General  Literature 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "SNARK" 

By  JACK  LONDON. 

With  119  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  10s.6d.net. 

MY  COSMOPOLITAN  YEAR 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mastering  Flame  "  and  "  Ashes  of 
Incense."  With  17  Illustrations.  Demy8vo.IOs.6d.net. 

TWO    YEARS    WITH    THE    NATIVES    OF  THE 
WESTERN  PACIFIC 

By  Dr.  Felix  Speiser.    With  40  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  in  t. 

MEMORIES  AND  ADVENTURES 

By  Madame  Heritte  Viardot.    With  20  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

WHAT  1  KNOW 

Reminiscences  of  Five  Years'  Personal  Attendance  upon 
His  Late  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.   By  C.  W.  Stamper. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Olive  Snell.    Second  Edition. 
1  »emy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

A  MOTOR  TOUR  IN  BELGIUM  AND  GERMANY 

By  Tom  R.  Xenier.    With  39  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo. 
IOs.  6d.  net. 

MY  RUSSIAN  YEAR 

By  Rothay  Reynolds.    With  28  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ARABELLA  STUART 

By  M.  Lefuse.     With  12  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  A  PUNJAUB  POMEGRANATE  GROVE 

By  G.  C.  Dyson.    With  14  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

ROMAN  MEMORIES  in  the  Landscape  seen  from 

Capri 

Narrated  by  Thomas  Spencer  Jerome.    Illustrated  by 
Morgan  Heiskell.    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BEAUFORT  HUNTING  DIARY 

By  H.  STUART  MENZIES 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT.  A 
diary  which  should  be   in  the  hands  of  all  hunting 
enthusiasts.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net.  Morocco.10s.6d.net. 

SHAKESPEARE  TO  SHAW 

By  C  ecil  Ferard  Armstrong.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  COLLEGES 

By  Francis  Gribble.    With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.    6  s. 

RAMBLES  IN  HOLLAND 

By  E.  and  M.  S.  Grew.   With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.    6s.    (Mills  &  Boon's  Ramble  Series.) 

RAMBLES  IN  THE  NORTH  YORKSHIRE  DALES 

By  J.  E.  Buckrose.    With  23  Illustrations  and  4  in 
Colour.    3s.  6d.  net.    (Mills  &  Boon's  Ramble  Series.) 

FOUNDED  ON  FICTION 

By  Lady  Sybil  Grant.    With  50  Illustrations,  and  a 
cover  design  by  George  Morrow.   3s.  6d.  net.  (A 

Volume  of  Light  Verse.) 

ROYAL  SPADE  AUCTION  BRIDGE 

By  Archibald  Dunn.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  OXFORD  COLLEGES 

By  Francis  Gribble.    With  12  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  GOLF 

By  George  S.  Brown.    With  90  Illustrations  by  G.  P. 
Abraham.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 
A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  GARDENING  BOOK 

By  Selina  Randolph.    Cloth,  2s.   6d.  net ;  Paper, 
Is.  net. 

ARE  YOU  A  "CAN'T  WAITER"?  ^TllWbS 

(postage  Id.),  by  the  Author  of  "NERVES  AND  THE  NERVOUS" 
(3s  6d  net)  and  "  MENTAL  SELF-HELP  "  (2s.  6d.  net),  entitled 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  outbreak  in  Dublin  has  been  a  vicious,  villainous 
affair,  and  the  action  of  the  Dublin  police  in  striking 
down  the  rioters  must  be  praised  by  everyone  who 
cares  for  order  and  law.  Heads  have  been  broken  in 
this  affair ;  the  heads  of  rioters  were  made  to  be 
broken.  That  is  what  a  policeman's  baton  was  made 
for.  Sentimentalism,  maudlin  sympathy,  over  the 
broken  heads  of  rioters  and  looters  is  always  wicked. 

We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  the  stories — stories 
of  decadents  and  vain  self-advertisers  probably — that 
the  Dublin  police  have  misbehaved  themselves  in  the 
matter.  Over  and  over  again  one  has  heard  these 
stories  about  the  London  police,  and  they  have  always 
turned  out  false  and  cruel  stories,  uttered  by  irrespon- 
sible, excited  persons.  We  dare  say  some  heads  have 
been  broken  besides  those  of  the  rioters.  Many  of 
the  police,  indeed,  have  suffered  grievously  in  doing 
their  duty  bravely.  Besides,  onlookers  may  have 
suffered.  But  they  have  suffered  wholly  through  their 
own  folly  ;  in  the  confusion  of  a  street  row  and  stam- 
pede it  is  asking  too  much  of  a  baton  to  distinguish 
between  the  head  of  a  rogue  and  the  head  of  a  fool. 

Crude  arguers  and  confused  thinkers  are  muddling 
up  this  rising  of  the  Dublin  scum  with  the  Ulster  move- 
ment led  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  Lord  Curzon,  Lord 
Lansdowne.  There  is  absolutely  no  analogy,  of  course. 
For  one  thing,  the  Ulster  movement  is  the  firm  and 
orderly  expression  of  a  great  people — he  must  be  a  dolt 
who  has  been  to  Ulster  and  seen  its  stern,  high  spirit 
and  its  industry,  and  yet  denies  it  is  a  people,  and, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  a  great  people.  For  another 
thing,  the  Ulster  people  say  :  "  If  by  foul  play  we  are 
forced  out  of  the  Union,  torn  away  from  England,  and 
given  over  to  our  ancient  and  our  modern  enemies,  I 


who  mean  to  bleed  us  and  oppress  us,  we  shall  rise  in 
a  body  and  set  up  a  government  of  our  own".  What 
have  people  such  as  these,  religious,  frugal,  bold  and 
loyal,  in  common  with  the  riff-raff  of  Dublin? 

Has  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  really  no  candid 
friend  in  the  Cabinet  to  let  him  know  what  a  horrible 
impression  his  speeches  and  letters  on  the  Marconi 
affair  are  leaving  on  decent  people  generally  ?  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Asquith  or  Lord  Morley  or  Sir 
Edward  Grey  were  to  go  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  with 
perfect  frankness  tell  him  that  they  shudder  when  they 
read,  for  instance,  his  Marconi  speech  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  or  his  amazing  letters  to  Lord  Wolmer  this 
week,  it  would  do  something  to  keep  him  within  bounds. 
Have  Cabinet  Ministers  not  a  single  candid  friend 
among  their  colleagues?  What  is  the  use  of  having 
Cabinets  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  members,  if  there 
is  no  room,  even  in  that  large  company,  for  anyone  who 
dares  or  chooses  to  play  that  invidious  but  invaluable 
part? 

As  it  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  come  out  of  his  duel 
with  Lord  Wolmer  with  about  his  last  little  shred  of 
dignity  torn  from  him  :  we  doubt  whether  another 
lunch  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  or  the  whole-hearted 
aid  of  Mr.  Handel  Booth  himself  would  clothe  and 
put  him  in  his  right  mind  again.  All  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing,  by  this  duel  which  he  forced  upon  Lord 
Wolmer,  has  been  to  make  a  wretched  little  innuendo 
against  Lord  Selborne  ;  and  to  make  the  reporters  laugh 
at  his  highly  ridiculous  and  unasked-for  defence  of  their 
shorthand.  His  lecture  to  Lord  Wolmer  on  "  the  das- 
tardly meanness  of  accusing  hard-working  men  of  either 
incredible  professional  incompetence  or  of  grave  profes- 
sional misconduct  "  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  things  we 
can  remember  in  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  indeed  in  any 
Minister.     It  is  rotund  rubbish. 

What  has  upset  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  doubtless,  has 
been  Lord  Wolmer's  description  of  his  deal  in  American 
Marconi  shares.  Lord  Wolmer  spoke  about  him  as 
acting  on  "a  tip  "  coming  through  a  Government  con- 
tractor. But  the  whole  world  knows  that  this  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did.  Every  colleague  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  knows  it,  and  every  friend  he  has  must 
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regret  it  sorely.  He  himself  must  know  it,  admit  it — 
though  of  course  not  in  Lord  Wolmer's  phrasing — and 
regret  it  sorely.  How  then  can  these  outbreaks  of  his 
serve  i  nany  conceivable  way?  The  one  result,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  is  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sinks 
deeper  into  the  mire,  and  his  colleagues  grow  more  and 
more  embarrassed.  His  chance  of  the  Premiership  has 
gone  for  ever. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  one  charming  gauchcrie  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  on  Friday.  To 
get  in  an  ugly  jab  at  Lord  Wolmer  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
employs  against  him  with  evident  admiration  a  phrase 
of  Mr.  Balfour's — "  calculated  lies  ".  How  nice  for 
Mr.  Ure  to  find  his  colleague  rejoicing  in  using  that 
phrase  ! 

Was  it  Mr.  Birrcll's  design  in  writing  to  Bristol  to 
spoil  Lord  Curzon's  holiday?  Rather  he' has  spoiled' 
his  own.  The  "  Times  "  on  Thursday  must  sadly 
have  disturbed  Mr.  Birrcll.  Lord  Curzon 'was*  roused.  * 
He  has  corrected  Mr.  Birrcll.  Like  the  unhappy 
gentleman  in  "  Pickwick  "  who  skated  upon  thin  ice, 
Mr.  Birrcll  has  been  publicly  reproved  as  a"  "hum- 
bug.".  .  . 

But  Lord  Curzon's  rejoinder  was  less  disturbing 
for  Mr.  Birrcll  than  his  exposure  by  .Mr..  Laurie 
Magnus.  Mr.  Birrcll 's  election  address  of  Decem- 
ber -1910  might  well  be  re-printed  to-day,  with- 
out comment,  as  a  Unionist  leaflet.  Mr.  Birrcll 
in  1 910  did  not  ask  to  be  returned  as  a  Minister, 
for  Home  Rule.  According  to  Mr.  Birrcll  in  1910  it 
was  the  Radical  task,  if  the  Radicals  were  returned,, 
"  to  create  a  second  chamber  in  the  place  of  the  House 
of  Lords  ".  This  was  the  "  issue  to  be  determined 
by  the  election  ".  We  know  now  that  Mr.  Birrcll  in 
1910  was  in  perfect  accord  with  his  leader.  Reforma- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  measure  which 
"  brooked  no  delay  ". 

Of  Home  Rule  there  was  in  1910  not  a  word. 
"  Home  Rule  ",  Mr.  Birrell  told  his  constituents  two 
days  before  his  return  to  Parliament,  "  was  one  of  the 
questions  which  ought  to  be  left,  and  should  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  people.  ...  If  they 
thought  they  could  smuggle  a  Home  Rule  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  three  years  following, 
all  he  (Mr.  Birrell)  could  say  was  that  their  ignorance 
was  beyond  conception".  This  was  Mr.  Birrell  in 
1910.  Mr.  Birrell  in  1913  breaks  into  the  peace  of  a 
political  holiday  with  the  following  :  "As  everybody 
knows,  there  was  not  an  elector  in  Bristol,  or  anywhere 
else,  who  was  not  aware  that  the  approval  at  the  polls 
of  the  Parliament  Bill  meant  the  immediate  introduc- 
tion, and  the  probable  passage  into  law,  of  a  Bill 
setting  up  an  Irish  Parliament  and  Executive  subor- 
dinate to  the  Imperial  Parliament."  If  the  Bristol 
electors  believed  this  in  1910,  they  cannot  have  believed 
Mr.  Birrell. 

Mr.  Griffith  considers  that  he  has  the  Bishop  of 
S.  Albans  in  a  dilemma.  The  Bishop,  he  declares,  has 
prohibited  what  is  undoubted  "  continuity  "  with  the 
old  usages  of  the  Church,  while  he  claims  "  continuity  " 
when  it  is  a  question  of  endowments.  The  Bishop,  he 
considers,  seems  to  believe  when  it  is  a  question  of 
dealing  with  ritualism,  that  religion  is  "an  affair  of 
Princes  "  ;  so  that  what  is  held  in  one  age  to  be  religion 
may  in  another  be  suppressed  by  the  State  as  supersti- 
tion. 

The  motive  of  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith  in  raising  the  matter 
is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  not  religious  but  political. 
He  wishes  to  score  a  point  by  calling  attention  to  the 
illogicality  of  Bishops  who,  when  doctrinal  questions  arc 
concerned,  set  at  naught  the  wishes  of  "  pious  donors  " 
and  enjoy  by  virtue  of  Acts  of  Parliament  endowments 
diverted  by  these  Acts  from  the  worship  and  faith  which 
they  were  given  to  support.  Such  persons,  he  argues, 
have  no  "  moral  right  "  to  blame  those  who  desire  to 
divert  the  same  property  to  objects  of  common  charity. 


Mr.  Ellis  Griffith's  argument  will  not  do.  It  is  one 
thing  to  rob  the  Church  in  favour  of  a  secular  body, 
to  use  pious  bequests  for  the  establishment  of  public 
baths  and  libraries.  It  is  another  to  apply  money  left 
in  trust  for  sacred  purposes  to  a  form  of  worship  that 
may  not  have  been  altogether  after  the  mind  of  the 
original  donor.  Divine  worship  is  Divine  worship, 
though  its  forms  may  vary.  Moreover,  continuity  does 
not  necessarily  imply  absolute  identity  of  doctrine. 
S.  Gaudentius,  Bishop  of  Brescia  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  A.D.,  knew  nothing  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
Yet  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  deny  the  historic  continuity 
Ixi ween  the  Church  in  North  Italy  to-day  and  the 
Church  of  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Gaudentius. 

Few  British  delusions  about  foreign  countries  are 
more  absurd  than  the  delusion  that  Tripoli  is  a  barren 
desert  not  worth  blood  or  treasure.  There  has  been 
in  the  past  exactly  the  same  delusion  about 
Tunisia,  its  neighbour,  about  Algeria,  about  Morocco. 
As  a  fact  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  'Morocco — perhaps  the 
best  of  the  three  countries — will  make  a  great  and  ridh 
colony  when  developed,  probably  one  of  the  greatest  the 
world  has  known.  Some  people  who  know  Morocco 
well  say  that  we  ought  to  have  had  it — and  could  have 
had  it — only  we  should  have  been  forced  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  go  to  war  with  France;  which  is  quite  true. 

And  now  there  is  this  silly  delusion  about  Tripoli, 
passed  from  one  ignorant  person  to  another.  Tripoli, 
if  the  Italians  run  it  well  and  generously — as  the 
French  have  not  always  run  their  African  colonies — 
will  become  a  great  colony  ;  and,  from  an  interesting 
article  in  the  "Times'-'  this  week  on  the  occupation 
of  Libya,  we  gather  that  Italy  is  really  making  some 
good  progress ;  and  has  fairly  established  herself  in  a 
large  part  of  her  new  possession.  The  best  opinion, 
the  best  informed  opinion,  in  Italy  is,  we  believe,  that 
Tripoli  can  add  greatly  to  the  strength  and  resources 
of  Italy.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  heard  or  read  of  Tripoli  through 
people  who  really  know,  the  Italians,  we  should  say, 
are  quite  right  to  regard  their  new  colony  very  hope- 
fully. 

Meanwhile,  in  what  degree  are  our  authorities 
pushing  English  interests  in  the  western  end  of  North 
Africa?  We  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  heard  from 
more  than  one  good  source  of  late  that  England  is 
letting  slip  her  chances  of  strengthening  her  position, 
commercially,  in  Morocco ;  whereas  the  Germans  are 
pushing  ahead  and  getting  a  good  deal  of  land, 
through  the  German  Government  assisting  and  en- 
couraging private  traders.  The  English  official,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  not  help  much  or  at  all ;  he  is  too 
"correct  ".  Yet  natives  of  Morocco  far  prefer  us  to 
Germans  and  to  French  alike,  and  long  have  done  so. 

Lord  Haldane  has  the  German  or  philosophic  mind. 
What,  in  effect,  is  this  "  Sittlichkeit  "  of  which  he  has 
been  speaking  to  the  lawyers  of  Canada?  Englishmen 
would  call  it  "  cricket  "  or  "  playing  the  game".  The 
German  calls  it  "Sittlichkeit",  and  talks  lengthily 
about  "principles  of  conduct  which  regulate  people 
in  their  relation  to  each  other".  Lord  Haldane,  with 
his  "  system  of  ethical  habit  ",  chimes  beautifully  with 
the  German.  The  Frenchman  would  call  it  noblesse 
oblige.  Sittlichkeit  is  noblesse  oblige  which  includes 
the  whole  people.  Sittlichkeit  made  Socrates  drink 
the  hemlock ;  and  forbade  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  unbeliev- 
ing Englishman  to  save  his  skin  with  a  verse  of  the 
Koran.    They  had  to  play  the  game. 

Universal  Sittlichkeit  of  all  the  nations,  Lord 
Haldane  thinks,  will  lead  us  into  peace.  When  nations 
have  learned  to  play  the  game,  or,  as  Lord  Haldane 
prefers  it,  to  be  bound  by  a  "  system  of  ethical  habit  ", 
wars  will  neither  be  so  many  nor  so  furious.  We 
fear  the  time  is  not  yet  when  any  such  universal 
Sittlichkeit  will  keep  the  world  at  peace.  So  far  it 
has  done  no  more  than  dictate  the  rules  of  war;  even 
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in  war  there  are  things  which  from  the  days  of 
Grotius  a  civilised  people  does  not  allow.  Sittlichkeit 
will  have  a  continually  increasing  influence  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  nations  fight;  but  it  cannot  for  many 
long  years  hold  them  from  fighting. 

Lord  Haldane's  Sittlichkeit  helped  to  make  some  of 
the  German  papers  notice  the  address,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  suggested  that  England  might  show  her  Sitt- 
lichkeit by  giving  up  some  of  her  Colonies.  That  is  not 
a  manifestation  of  the  quality,  but  the  average  German 
cannot  well  grasp  Lord  Haldane's  meaning.  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  plea  for  lawyers  who  can  think  in 
terms  of  society  itself,  which  Lord  Haldane  quoted  with 
so  much  approval,  means  nothing  to  the  Germans.  In 
a  code-governed  State  like  Germany  the  function  of 
lawyers  is  much  more  limited  than  in  Britain  and  the 
States,  where  lawyers  make  the  law  by  interpreting  it. 
Besides,  a  good  German  lawyer  would  think  in  terms 
not  of  society  but  of  Government. 

Lord  Haldane,  speaking  to  the  Canadian  Bar,  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Taft  speaking  to  the  Bar  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Taft  has  declared  against  the  American 
system  of  electing  judges.  He  prefers  the  English  way. 
Speaking  to  the  American  Bar  on  Wednesday  his 
recommendation  of  life  tenure  for  American  judges 
was  well  received.  Mr.  Taft  has  wandered  from 
the  true  orthodoxy  of  a  rigid  democrat.  Judges, 
be  said,  could  be  really  popular  without  resort 
to  election.  Perhaps  Mr.  Taft  has  been  contemplating 
the  English  House  of  Lords.  Nominees  of  an  Execu- 
tive, says  Mr.  Taft,  maybe  "more  discriminating  and 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  community  than 
those  chosen  directly  by  the  electorate  ".  Mr.  Taft  is 
clearly  disgusted  with  "  demagugic  "  justice.  The 
American  Bar  seems  on  the  whole  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  reformation.  Mr.  Taft's  was  not  a  flatter- 
ing address ;  but  he  is  evidently  the  reformer  they 
want.  Mr.  Taft  was  unanimously  elected  President  of 
the  American  Bar  on  Wednesday. 

Lord  Beauchamp  seems  really  to  have  made  a  stand 
against  the  trade  unions.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
from  trade  unions  in  the  past  as  to  the  iniquity  of  the 
Government  "taking  sides"  in  an  industrial  dispute. 
When  the  Government,  two  years  ago,  refused  to  allow 
the  country  to  be  held  up  by  the  railwavmen  it  was  told 
by  the  Labour  men  that  a  Government  should  be  neutral ; 
that  it  should  lean  neither  to  the  unionists  nor  to  the 
non-unionists,  but  allow  them  to  fight  out  their  battle  to 
the  end.  The  Government  is  accused  of  "  taking 
sides  "  whenever  a  strike-riot  is  suppressed,  or  the  ring 
fairly  held  between  masters  and  men.  Now  we  have 
this  invitation  of  house-painters  to  Lord  Beauchamp. 

The  house-painters  have  invited  Lord  Beauchamp 
very  definitely  to  "take  sides".  He  is  to  take  sides 
on  behalf  of  the  trade  unionists  against  free  men.  He  is 
asked  to  decree  that  no  free  labour  shall  be  employed 
by  the  Office  of  Works.  The  Government,  in  a  word, 
is  asked  to  help  its  petitioners  to  force  all  the  workmen 
of  a  particular  trade  into  a  trade  union.  Lord  Beau- 
champ has  refused — very  quietly,  but,  it  seems,  very 
firmly.  Radical  newspapers  make  light  of  the  matter ; 
but  it  is  not  less  important  for  that.  Lord  Beauchamp 
has  refused  to  commit  the  Government  to  a  coercion  of 
non-unionists ;  and  the  unionists  have  refused  to  help 
him  with  Buckingham  Palace  till  Lord  Beauchamp 
submits.  Lord  Beauchamp,  defying  the  house-painters, 
called  as  few  as  possible  to  witness  his  heroism.  Courage 
of  this  sort  is  a  political  virtue  not  well  suited  for  adver- 
tisement by  a  Radical  Government.  Wisely  it  is  keep- 
ing as  quiet  as  possible  concerning  the  bravery  of  Lord 
Beauchamp  and  the  Office  of  Works. 

Do  railway  companies  take  every  possible  precaution 
against  accidents?  That  is  the  question  which  is 
brought  home  by  Tuesday's  disaster  on  the  Midland 
Railway.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  general  public  has 
an  idea  that  the  methods  of  some  of  our  great  lines 


are  a  little  slipshod.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that 
for  every  railway  accident  reported  in  the  newspapers 
there  are  half  a  dozen  "  misses  "  of  which  the  general 
public  hears  nothing.  There  is  talk  about  "  the  human 
clement  "  and  the  impossibility  of  eliminating  it.  But 
is  the  purely  mechanical  side  perfect?  After  the  Mid- 
land accident  in  1910  Major  Pringle  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  using  gas  in  trains,  and  advised  that  electric 
light  should  be  used.    Why  was  Major  Pringle  ignored? 

Meantime  the  inquiry  has  opened  at  Kirkby  Stephen. 
The  Press  was  naturally  not  admitted.  The  men  on 
the  engine  may  quite  possibly  be  involved  in  criminal 
proceedings,  and  it  would  not  be  correct  if  they  were 
allowed  publicly  to  prejudice  their  case. 

But  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas  is  not  restrained.  He  antici- 
pates the  finding  of  Major  Pringle's  inquiry  in  a  printed 
suggestion  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  use  of 
inferior  coal.  Both  trains,  he  asserts,  were  short  of 
steam.  Hence  the  preoccupation  of  the  men  upon  the 
moving  express  and  the  stoppage  of  the  train  into  which 
it  ran.  Mr.  Thomas'  suggestion,  true  or  untrue,  is 
most  improper.  Pending  the  inquiry  these  assertions 
should  not  be  made. 

Mr.  Thomas  goes  further.  He  travelled  to  the 
inquiry  in  a  special  train,  claiming  to  attend  as  the 
representative  of  the  men.  He  now  charges  the  officials 
of  the  railway  company  with  whom  he  travelled  with 
"lobbying"  the  men  on  the  way  down,  and  inducing 
them  to  deny  Mr.  Thomas  as  their  champion.  Mr. 
Thomas  says  he  was  forcibly  kept  from  any  opportunity 
of  talking  with  the  men  he  claimed  to  represent.  When 
they  arrived  at  their  journey's  end  the  men,  pressed,  says 
Mr.  Thomas,  by  the  officials  of  the  company,  said  they 
did  not  want  to  be  represented.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Thomas  charges  the  men  with  cowardice  and  the  officials 
of  the  company  with  intimidation  and  conspiracy. 
"  The  public  ",  says  Mr.  Thomas,  "  will  want  to  know 
why  Mr.  Paget  is  anxious  to  prevent  cross-examination 
when  there  are  fourteen  lives  involved."  Mr.  Paget  is 
alleged,  in  Mr.  Thomas'  account,  to  have  said  to  him  : 
"  We  are  not  going  to  have  a  repetition  of  your  cross- 
questioning.  The  men  and  the  company  are  going  to 
stick  together  ".  These  are  very  grave  suggestions, 
and  most  improperly  made. 

Messrs.  Hasties  have  been  summoned  and  fined  for 
disobeying  the  Insurance  Act,  and  their  clerks  will  pre- 
sumably have  to  pay  in  future  for  smaller  benefits  than 
they  previously  received  for  nothing.  The  "  Westmin- 
ster Gazette  "  incautiously  calls  this  episode  a  comedy 
and  makes  the  comment  that  disobedience  of  the 
law  is  especially  wrong  in  a  lawyer.  We  may  retort 
that  a  law  must  be  very  bad  before  a  lawyer  will  disobey 
it.  But  prosecutions  of  this  sort  do  not  justify  the 
Insurance  Act  as  the  "  Westminster  "  falsely  supposes; 
they  simply  enforce  it.  They  prove  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  can  drive  his  bureaucratic  steam- 
roller over  English  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
sickness,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  the  steam-roller 
is  wisely  driven. 

M.  Pegouds  performances  this  week  in  a  Bleriot 
monoplane  read  like  the  feats  of  a  circus  rider.  But 
they  were  sober  scientific  experiments.  M.  Bleriot 
with  every  airman  to-day,  is  trying  to  reach  automatic 
stability.  He  claims  that  his  latest  "  stabiliser  "  must 
infallibly  enable  the  machine  to  right  itself,  provided 
it  is  sufficiently  high  in  the  air  to  have  leisure  for  the 
operation.  Very  well,  said  Pegoud,  in  that  case  it  is 
possible  to  turn  somersaults  and  doublesaults,  and  to 
fly  feet  uppermost.  Flying  on  Monday  he  intentionally 
turned  his  machine  right  over  and  made  a  volplane  up- 
side down 

The  literal  account  of  an  achievement  like  this  is  best. 
Exclamation  cannot  add  to  its  effect.  The  "  Times  " 
correspondent  writes  from  Paris  of  M.  Pegoud's  second 
flight  :  "  Pegoud,  who  seemed  to  be  the  calmest  man 
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at  the  aerodrome,  started  shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  and 
having  reached  a  good  height  descended  vertically  for 
a  distance  of  some  boo  feet.  Then  the  aeroplane  turned 
slowly  over  and  carried  out  a  vol  plane  for  a  distance 
of  about  1600  feet  on  its  back.  Through  glasses 
Pegoud  was  seen  hanging  head  downwards  and  waving 
his  hand  to  those  beneath.  This  vol  plane  lasted  for 
nearly  half  a  minute,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
machine  began  again  to  descend  vertically.  When 
1200  feet  from  the  ground  the  aeroplane  resumed  its 
normal  position  ". 

At  the  Summer  School  of  Latin  on  Tuesday  Dr. 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  of  the  Perse  School,  made  some 
sensible  remarks  about  the  teaching  of  Latin.  Everyone 
must  agree  that  if  Latin  is  to  be  taught  in  schools  it 
should  be  really  taught  and  not  pretended.  Every  year 
letters  are  w  ritten  to  the  papers  by  "  Indignant  Father  " 
or  "  Harassed  Parent"  complaining  that  he  has  paid 
large  sums  of  money  and  yet  he  finds  that  his  son  knows 
nothing  in  particular;  although  he  spent  ten  or  twelve 
years  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek  he  cannot  read  either 
and  hates  both.  Parents  who  make  these  complaints 
should  take  note  of  the  Summer  School.  It  is  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  arc  dissatisfied  at 
the  prevailing  methods  and  are  trying  at  some  personal 
sacrifice  to  mend  matters.  Public  opinion  can  make  an 
end  of  them,  not  by  making  an  end  of  all  classical  study 
— a  counsel  of  despair — but  by  insisting  that  schools 
shall  do  what  they  profess  to  do. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  asking  his  audiences  not  to 
laugh,  strikes  oddly  at  first.  We  have  come  to  assume 
that  laughter  is  involuntary  :  in  the  phrase  of  Shylock, 
"  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  "  We  wonder  if 
laughter  is  as  reflex  as  we  think  it  is.  There  was  a 
time  when  men,  Englishmen,  burst  publicly  into  tears  ; 
when  loud  expressions  of  grief  were  looked  unon  as 
quite  involuntary.  Shall  we  some  day  be  as  ashamed 
of  loud  laughter  in  public  as  we  have  latterly  learned 
to  be  ashamed  of  loud  lamentations?  Laughter  is  con- 
ceivably nothing  more  than  a  bad  habit.  In  a  superior 
state  of  civilisation  our  amusement  will  express  itself 
in  our  smiling;  and,  when  smiling  becomes  in  its  turn 
too  demonstrative  and  vulgar,  in  the  merest  twinkle  of  an 
eye.    We  may  become  as  Cassius  : 

"  Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything  ". 

Meantime  we  may  allow  Mr.  Shaw  a  sincerity  in  his 
rage  against  laughter  in  the  vulgar  degree.  There  was 
much  empty  guffawing  at  the  S.  James'  Theatre  on 
Monday — loud  laughter  of  the  vacant  mind.  Mr.  Shaw 
complains  that  his  plays  were  not  wont  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  this  unseemly  fashion.  Are  Mr.  Shaw's 
audiences  not  so  good  as  they  were?  Possibly  they 
are  not.  He  must  accept  the  unpleasant  consequences 
of  popularity  with  the  pleasant  ones.  Or  perhaps  the 
quality  of  an  audience's  laughter  is  determined  by  the 
quality  of  the  author's  jokes.  There  may  be  some  con- 
nexion between  vulgar  laughter  and  a  vulgar  joke. 

The  autumn  publishing  season  has  started  with  an 
immense  number  of  new  novels  issued  or  "  on  the  way  ". 
Within  the  last  few  days  have  appeared  stories  by  Mr. 
Hichens,  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  and  Mr.  Crockett,  and  almost  all  of  the 
popular  men  are  in  the  publishers'  lists  this  autumn. 
What  becomes  of  the  dismal  prophecy  as  to  the  six- 
shilling  novel?  Not  so  long  ago  we  were  told  that  the 
six-shilling  novel  was  doomed.  Like  the  old  three- 
volume  novel  at  thirty-one  and  sixpence,  it  had  had  its 
day.  The  public  would  no  longer  consent,  in  these  days 
of  cheap  literature,  to  pay  so  much  as  six  shillings.  But 
those  publishers  who  expected  to  do  great  things  with 
new  novels  at  two  shillings  "  equal  in  all  respects  to 
the  six-shilling  volume  "  were  disillusioned.  The  novel 
at  two  shillings  was  a  failure.  To-day,  in  spite  of  the 
competition  of  sevenpennies  and  sixpennies,  the  six- 
shilling  novel  still  goes  on. 


THE  REAL  SOCIALIST  LEADERS. 

YXJ  E  find  the  Trades  Union  Congress  reports  Sat 
»  *  reading  despite  the  efforts  of  the  blast-furnace- 
men,  associated  weavers,  and  other  "  much-talkers  " 
to  whip  up  enthusiasm  over  thirty  shillings  a  week 
for  every  adult  and  an  eight-hour  day  all  round.  We 
confess  we  find  even  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  sermon 
unexciting,  though  it  seems  almost  to  have  drawn  iron 
tears  down  Labour's  cheek ;  and  it  actually  caused 
some  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  worshippers  to  for- 
get where  they  were  and  cry  "  hear,  hear  "  in  church. 
The  fact  is  the  real  live  leaders  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  England  to-day  are  not  members  of  the  trades 
unions  at  all,  and  are  not  members  of  Parliament; 
only  the  deadheads  of  the  movement  are  found  there. 
The  live  leaders  of  Socialism  consist  of  a  small  group 
of  literary  men  who  are  extremely  successful  with  their 
clever  plays,  their  novels  and  pamphlets  and  articles 
and  interviews  in  the  Press  on  social  and  sexual  and 
political  subjects.  It  is  they  only  who  are  the  brains 
of  Socialism  in  England  to-day  ;  though  perhaps  for 
the  belly  of  it  we  must  visit  the  crowded  streets  of 
Hammersmith  or  Battersea  on  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon 
when  the  tub-thumper  is  up  in  his  glory. 

Without  this  brilliant  little  group  of  writing  men, 
the  Socialist  movement  here  would  have  no  intellectual 
glamour.  It  would  have  no  originality;  no  imagina- 
tion. But  we  can  all  agree  that,  even  so,  Socialism 
would  still  find  a  good  many  supporters  who  earnestly 
and  conscientiously  believe  in  their  creed.  Most  of  us 
have  fallen  in  with  a  believing  Socialist  in  the  train  or 
on  the  road,  and  found  what  an  ardent  believer  he  is  in 
his  pet  Gospel  according  to  St.  Marx.  It  some- 
times seems  to  us  that  there  are  only  two  types 
of  people  who  really  believe  to-day — the  Orangeman 
and  the  Socialist. 

How  is  it  then  that  these  earnest  Socialists,  who 
believe  and  strive  painfully  to  be  consistent  and  con- 
scientious, have  not  made  a  stern  protest  against  the 
utter  inconsistency  of  their  true  and  only  leaders 
to-day  ?  The  utter  inconsistency  of  our  group  of  clever, 
most  successful  writers  is  past  all  dispute.  No  one 
outside  Earlswood  would  question  it  for  a  moment. 
It  is  too  absolutely  clear. 

It  is  glaringly  inconsistent,  for  instance,  to  preach 
that  commercialism  is  an  ill  habit,  cruel,  inhuman,  life 
and  brain-wasting ;  and  yet  go  into  the  market  and 
practice  commercialism  with  all  one's  might.  If  any- 
thing is  commercialism,  if  anything  is  modern  competi- 
tion, stark  and  uncompromising,  it  is  going  into  the 
book-market — where  individualism  is  rampant  and  the 
law  is  survival  of  the  fittest  through  popular  selection 
— and  bargaining  for  handsome  royalties  and  sums 
down  on  account  of  royalties,  which  you  put  into 
your  pocket.  Or  selling,  say,  your  plays  or  rights  in 
plays  to  actor-managers  whose  system  can  be  nothing 
if  not  one  of  competition,  individualism,  commer- 
cialism ;  or,  again,  owning  journals  which  are  circu- 
lated by  the  ordinary  commercial  means  and  channels, 
and  which  compete  without  mercy  against  other 
journals  ;  and  which  may  bring  in  large  profits,  which 
you  put  into  your  pocket.  It  is  not  the  less  commer- 
cialism, individualism,  stark  modern  competition,  to 
do  these  things,  though  all  the  time  you  are  declaring 
your  hatred  of  such  methods  and  your  burning  desire 
that  they  should  cease.  Neither  does  it  mitigate  the 
offence.     On  the  contrary  it  distinctly  aggravates  it. 

Can  any  sort  of  excuse  be  found  for  these  leaders 
and  thinkers  in  Socialism  who  preach  one  thing  but 
practise  with  brilliant  success  and  constancy  the  exact 
opposite — who  preach  pure  collectivism  and  practise 
pure  commercialism,  two  mutually  destructive  methods? 
We  can  only  think  of  two  excuses.  Both  are  rotten  ; 
but  there  appear  to  be  no  others.  Excuse  one  :  "By 
going  into  the  market,  and  through  commercialism 
making  very  good  profits  out  of  clever  books,  articles, 
plays  and  so  forth,  intellectual  Socialism  can  greatly 
increase  its  power,  and  so  its  hold  on  the  public; 
whereas,  if  it  kept  itself  unspotted  from  the  market, 
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it  might  die  in  a  garret  and  its  doctrines  make  no 
progress. " 

Surely  as  well  might  poor,  brilliant  teetotallers 
go  into  liquor  and  grow  rich  and  powerful  by  trading 
in  and  pushing  the  sale  of  whiskey  and  wines  ;  whereas, 
if  they  kept  themselves  unspotted  from  the  drink,  they 
might  die  in  a  garret  and  their  doctrines  make  no  pro- 
gress. Or  as  well  might  members  of  the  Wild  Bird 
Preservation  Society  go  into  the  plumage  business,  trade 
in  humming  birds  and  egrets,  in  order  to  grow  rich  and 
powerful  ;  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  push  their  views  of 
bird  preservation  to  the  fore. 

Excuse  two  :  "  Socialists  cannot  keep  out  of  the 
markets  of  crass  and  unmerciful  commercialism  and 
competition  because  the  hideous  system  is  so  general 
and  widespread."  But  as  well  might  a  professing  Jew 
preach  passionately  against  the  eating  of  pig  and  sit 
down  to  three  square  meals  of  pig  every  day  ;  explaining 
that  pork  agreed  with  his  constitution  prodigiously, 
and  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  campaign  against  pig- 
eating  far  better  than  he  would  be  able  to  do  if  he 
abstained  from  the  dish. 

What  kind  of  fame  would  John  the  Baptist's 
have  been  had  he  explained  that  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  were  so  general  and  widespread 
that  he  could  not  avoid  them?  And  if  he  had  gone  to 
the  flesh  and  the  devil — because  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  going  there — instead  of  girding  up  his  loins,  being 
content  with  locusts  and  wild  honey,  and  going  to  the 
wilderness?  It  is  quite  as  possible  to  live  consistently 
up  to  one's  doctrines  to-day — to  live  up  to  locusts  and 
wild  honey  or  their  equivalents — as  it  was  in  John  the 
Baptist's  time;  and  we  think  it  would  not  be  very  hard 
to  mention  preachers  of  another  Faith  than  that  of 
Socialism  who  have  done  and  are  even  doing  it  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to-day. 

Thus  excuse  two  is  worse,  if  possible,  than  excuse 
one.  It  will  not  wash  :  it  is  too  soiled  linen  altogether. 
If  the  leaders  of  Socialism  wish  us  to  honour  their  doc- 
trine they  must  make  us  honour  their  doing.  Nothing 
else  will  really  serve.  The  British  public  may,  or  may 
not,  be  as  dunderheaded  as  this  intellectual,  restless, 
highly  attractive  group  of  Socialist  leaders  considers  it. 
But  at  least  the  British  public  has  got  bulldog  hold  of 
one  excellent,  simple  truth — namely,  that  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  a  man,  if  he  is  to  be  taken  for  the  honest 
man,  should  practise  what  he  preaches. 


THE  DUBLIN  RIOTS. 

T  F  Lord  Aberdeen  had  not  prohibited  such  meetings 
as  Mr.  "  Jim  "  Larkin  was  holding  in  Dublin  the 
Irish  Executive  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  dere- 
liction of  duty.  It  is  rather  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
a  Liberal  Lord  Lieutenant  and  a  Liberal  Irish  Secretary 
have  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  take  the  proper 
measures  for  dealing  with  these  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings. Liberals  and  Radicals  are  so  easily  duped 
by  humbug  about  free  speech,  and  so  easily  terrified 
by  a  charge  of  doing  the  bidding  of  capitalists,  in  the 
familiar  cant  phraseology  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  that  a 
less  vigorous  course  of  action  might  have  been  expected 
of  them.  As,  in  fact,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  they  have  taken  their  courage  in  both  hands  and 
asserted  the  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  haters  of  disorder 
and  mob  violence  to  support  them  against  the  accusa- 
tions that  are  being  made  and  that  will  be  made  by 
their  quondam  friends  and  coalitionists. 

The  conduct  of  the  police  is  also  being  attacked  and 
quite  evidently  prejudged  by  their  traducers.  The 
simple  argument  of  these  men  who  incite  to  sedition 
and  inflame  mobs  is  that  ordinary  law  and  government 
is  not  applicable  to  those  who  preach  revolution  under 
the  guise  of  trade  unionism.  As  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Irish  Secretary  have  shown  themselves  prepared  to 
act  on  the  elementary  principles  of  an  executive  if  there 
is  to  be  any  order  in  society,  they  are  denounced  as 
tyrants,  and  the  police  and  soldiers  who  do  their  duty 
insulted  as  the  tyrants'  bloody  tools.  Whether  from 
the  labour  and  employer  point  of  view  Larkin  and  his 


agents  are  wrong  or  right  in  their  dispute  with  the 
employers  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
An  executive  responsible  for  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  people  has  nothing  to  do  in  such  a  posi- 
tion with  any  questions  of  right  or  wrong.  Its  proper 
and  only  duty  is  to  be  an  effective  executive;  to  main- 
tain law  and  order ;  to  use  every  means  with  which  the 
law  supplies  it  for  muzzling  and  repressing  the  leaders 
who  are  endeavouring  to  secure  the  control  of  affairs  and 
to  set  up  an  imperium  in  imperio  for  whatever  pur- 
pose. There  is  an  end  of  government  unless  this  sort 
of  action  is  taken  by  the  government  de  jure. 
The  rioters  were  endeavouring  to  set  up  mob 
government  de  facto,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr. 
Birrell  would  have  deserved  impeachment  if  they  had 
not  put  them  down.  Legislation  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  government  which  may  be  taken  more  or  less 
leisurely.  Even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Home  Rule 
Cabinet  Ireland  could  very  well  wait  its  convenience 
while  it  undertook  various  other  projects.  Mr.  Larkin 
has  thrown  himself  with  ardour  into  such  exploits  as 
those  he  has  engineered  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  with 
the  amiable  object  of  depriving  workers  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  trade  unions  of  the  right  to  earn  their 
livings  otherwise  than  as  he  pleases.  This,  it  must 
seem  to  the  non-trade-unionist  population  of  Dublin,  is 
legislation  eminently  adapted  for  being  postponed  quite 
indefinitely.  The  first  and  necessary  step  was  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  meeting  which  Larkin  proposed  to  hold. 
Afterwards  when  the  mob  were  led  on  to  fulfil  their 
threats  in  revenge  it  became  the  duty  of  any  executive 
that  did  not  abandon  every  function  of  an  executive  to 
put  down  the  ensuing  riots  relentlessly.  In  such  circum- 
stances no  amount  of  sternness  and  vigour  in  repression, 
so  long  indeed  as  it  was  not  in  mere  wantonness,  w  ould 
be  unjustifiable.  It  is  good  law  that  an  individual  is  en- 
titled to  defend  himself  by  any  act  so  long  as  it  does 
not  go  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  repelling  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  violence  used  towards  him.  An  execu- 
tive Government  has  not  less  but  surely  more  right 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
a  community  from  rioters  led  by  men  who  have  pro- 
claimed their  intentions  in  open  and  public  speech. 

We  must  be  guided  by  this  common-sense  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  executive  to  a  dangerous  crowd  of 
rioters  in  considering  the  accusations  made  against  the 
Dublin  police.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  and  even 
suicidal  for  the  ordinary  people  of  Ireland  or  of  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  than  for  them  to  throw  any  weight 
of  prejudice  into  the  scale  against  the  Dublin  police. 
There  has  been  no  occasion  on  which  the  police  and 
rioting  trade  unionists  have  come  into  collision  when 
these  charges  now  being  levelled  by  trade  unionists  and 
those  advertising  members  of  Parliament  who  court 
their  favour  have  not  been  made.  Precisely  the  same 
Labour  leaders  and  their  tame  members  of  Parliament 
and  newspapers  raised  the  same  cry  against  the  South 
African  Government  in  the  recent  Johannesburg  riots. 
Then  as  now  in  Ireland  the  accusation  is  made  that  a 
brutal  Government  in  league  with  capitalists  had  let 
loose  savage  soldiery  against  immaculate  and  innocent 
martyrs  of  trade  unionism,  and  that  Lord  Gladstone 
ought  to  be  hanged  for  it  !  It  is  quite  common  form  that 
all  sorts  of  similar  malicious  inventions  and  false  evi- 
dence should  be  concocted  and  brought  up  against  the 
Dublin  Constabulary  by  the  Labour  Party  and  their 
allies.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has  appointed  himself,  and  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  have  appointed  delegates,  to 
examine  into  the  charges  and  allegations  against  the 
Dublin  police.  In  defence  of  what  they  arc  pleased  to 
call  the  right  of  free  speech,  they  are  to  go  to  Ireland  to 
denounce  the  police. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  views  as  to  what  he  calls  free 
speech  are  not  such  as  can  be  borne  with  in 
any  community  while  it  has  any  pretence  of 
legal  government  and  has  not  been  reduced  by  mob 
leaders  to  an  anarchy.  When  a  member  of  Parliament 
who  has  had  some  experience  in  public  affairs  under- 
stands by  free  speech  the  right  to  incite  the  mob  to 
defy  the  Government's  executive  orders  for  preserving 
the  peace  it  would  be  well  if  he  were  taught  a  different 
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lesson.  He  is  not  without  some  sort  of  excuse  indeed 
for  believing  thai  when  sedition  is  spouted  by  a  trade 
union  leader  he  is  not  amenable  to  the  law.  The 
Government  has  fostered  this  idea  by  the  Trade  Dis- 
putes Act,  which  absolved  the  leaders  of  trade  unions 
from  the  consequences  which  follow  the  illegal  acts  of 
every  other  class  of  persons  in  the  State.  If  they 
have  been  made  immune  from  responsibility  for  the 
wrongs  they  commit  civilly  there  is  a  sort  of  logic  in 
arguing  that  they  are  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  liable  for 
such  criminal  acts  as  terrorising  a  community  by  mob 
law.  What  was  more  natural  than  that  the  Dublin 
rioters  should  expect  that  a  Government  which  had 
submitted  to  one  extraordinary  demand  by  trade  union 
leaders  should  submit  to  another  which  only  followed  in 
regular  order  from  the  first?  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  argues 
apparently  seriously  that  the  Trade  Union  Acts  of  the 
'seventies  were  definitely  intended  to  relieve  trade 
unions  from  the  consequences  of  every  conspiracy 
undertaken  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  trade 
unions  !  With  this  wonderful  idea  seething  in  the 
heads  of  himself  and  the  delegates  from  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  they  have  gone  over  to  Ireland  to  make 
what  they  humorously  call  an  impartial  inquiry  into 
the  action  of  the  Dublin  police.  It  follows  that 
according  to  them  the  police  could  not  possibly 
be  anything  but  guilty  of  any  and  every  crime  of  which 
they  might  choose  to  accuse  them.  By  the  mere  fact 
of  putting  down  riot  and  pillage  the  Constabulary  in 
this  version  have  outraged  the  sacred  right  of  labour 
leaders,  who  forsooth  are  to  be  unmolested  in  their 
plans  and  projects  for  supplanting  the  regular  Govern- 
ment and  supplying  its  place  with  a  Committee  of  the 
Transport  Workers'  Association.  They  have  appar- 
ently zealous  co-adjutors  in  the  Nationalist  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin,  who  no  doubt  see  a  fine  opportunity  of 
declaiming  against  the  "  base  and  bloody  "  administra- 
tion of  "  the  Castle  "  even  though  it  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  Liberal  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Irish  Secretary. 
They  probably  note  with  considerable  amazement  this 
unexpected  aberration  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
which  has  hitherto  treated  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  Ireland  as  subservient  to  legislative  projects  of 
Home  Rule.  What  has  to  be  feared  is  that  the 
aberration  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Birrell  into  the 
unwonted  paths  of  firm  government  will  be  only  tem- 
porary. The  Dublin  Corporation,  in  alliance  with  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  and  his  friends,  have  already  made  a  joint 
request  or  demand  that  the  proclamation  against 
rioters'  meetings  shall  be  withdrawn.  The  Govern- 
ment has  two  notorious  weaknesses.  It  simply  depends 
on  Irish  Nationalism,  and  it  is  fearful  of  Labour 
leaders.  Will  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Birrell  throw 
the  Dublin  police  to  these  two  packs  of  hounds  in  full 
cry?    We  confess  to  a  fear  that  they  may. 


"  SITTLICHKEIT." 

LORD  HALDANE'S  speech  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Montreal  the 
other  day  was  more  eloquent  and  far  more  sweetly 
reasonable  than  anything  we  have  ever  heard  from 
him  here.  Why  is  this?  Because  when  addressing  a 
gathering  of  distinguished  Canadians  and  Americans  he 
was  speaking  up  to  the  level  of  the  best  of  his  audience — 
whereas  here  at  home  he  is  always  speaking  down  to 
the  level  of  the  party  hacks  who  determine  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  modern  Liberal  party. 

For  instance,  in  elaborating  certain  aspirations  for  a 
Higher  Nationality  among  the  communities  of  the 
world,  and  especially  among  the  English-speaking  com- 
munities, Lord  Haldane  was  able  to  speak  frankly,  and 
in  quite  a  friendly  tone,  of  that  "  Sittlichkeit  ",  that 
unwritten  ethical  system  of  habitual  or  customary  con- 
duct, that  good  form  and  high-mindedness,  that  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  characteristic  of  the  typical  Briton.  He 
was  even  able  to  laud,  without  fear  of  Mr.  Wedgwood 
or  Mr.  Morrell,  the  English  spirit  that  made  Sir  Francis 
Doyle's  "  Private  of  the  Buffs  "  refuse  to  kow-tow  in 
China,  and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Englishman  refuse  to 
recite  the  Koran  in  the  Indian  Mutiny — "  Just  for  the 
pride  of  the  old  countree  ". 


If  Lord  Haldane  ventured  into  such  heroics  in  London 
he  would  be  at  once  confronted  by  memories  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  other 
pro-Boers  of  the  time  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  The 
Radicals  of  the  present  day  regard  "  the  pride  of  the 
old  countree  ",  of  which  Lord  Haldane  spoke  in  such 
gushing  terms  at  Montreal,  as  a  vile  and  mischievous 
superstition  born  of  Anglo-Saxon  arrogance.  And 
even  apart  from  heroics  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
modern  Liberalism  has  deliberately  set  itself,  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  to  uproot  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible destroy  all  the  sanctions  on  which  Lord  Haldane's 
Sittlichkeit  is  founded.  Beginning  with  the  much- 
talked-of  "elasticity"  of  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science, it  has  sedulously  endeavoured,  and  not  without 
considerable  success,  to  extend  that  "  elasticity  "  to  the 
Liberal  conscience.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  Liberal  purists  of  the  time  of  Lord  John  Russell  or 
Lord  Palmerston,  or  even  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  would  stand 
aghast  at  the  latter-day  ethics  of  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  which  can  celebrate  in  a  champagne  orgy  the 
Marconi  investments  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs. 

Only  so  recently  as  in  Victorian  days  the  nation  used 
to  pride  itself  on  the  veracity,  on  the  strict  incorrupti- 
bility, and  on  the  impartiality  of  its  public  officers,  and 
on  the  character  and  qualifications  of  its  magistrates 
and  judges — or  rather  these  things  were  taken  for 
granted,  and  any  departure  therefrom,  any  infringement 
of  this  Sittlichkeit,  would  have  seemed  unthinkable. 

But  now,  in  Liberal  circles,  who  is  about  the  most 
popular  platform  orator  of  the  day?  The  Lord  Advo- 
cate. Lord  Haldane  might  have  made  a  good  point  at 
Montreal  by  comparing  Mr.  Ure  with  George  Washing- 
ton, and  citing  both  as  brilliant  products  of  our 
common  Sittlichkeit — and  then  perhaps  he  could  have 
assured  his  audience  that  he  and  Mr.  Asquith  are 
being  guided  solely  by  that  same  unwritten  law  in 
their  search  for  a  suitable  successor  to  Lord  Alverstone 
in  the  great  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

In  Victorian  days,  it  would  have  been  assumed  that 
the  appointments  of  the  many  thousands  of  justices  of 
the  peace  by  whom  all  our  country  benches  have 
recently  been  flooded  had  been  made  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  solely  in  accordance  with  that  unwritten 
law,  untainted  by  political  partiality.  Is  that  the 
case?  And  how  about  the  far  greater  number  of 
Civil  Service  billets  recently  created  by  the  Treasury 
under  the  operation  of  the  People's  Budget  and  the 
Insurance  Act?  Every  one  knows  how  those  billets 
have  been  distributed— and  even  in  India,  it  has  been 
shown  that  to  have  been  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  private 
secretary  for  a  few  months  has  counted  more,  in 
filling  up  great  and  lucrative  appointments,  than  thirty 
years'  distinguished  service  under  a  tropical  sun. 

Then,  too,  the  most  amazing  returns  have  been 
published  of  the  rich  rewards  showered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  way  of  honours  and  offices,  on  the 
members  of  the  Coalition  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  returned  by  Welsh  constituencies.  Is  this  the 
rare  and  refreshing  fruit  of  Lord  Haldane's  Sittlich- 
keit? We  shall  "doubtless  have  more  light  thrown 
on  the  remarkable  allegations  that  have  been  made  as 
to  the  sale  of  honours  of  late  years,  when  Lord  Murray 
of  Elibank  returns  to  this  country  from  the  wilds  of 
Bogota.  Until  that  happens,  it  is  of  course  open 
to  Mr.  Handel  Booth  and  Mr.  Falconer  to  argue 
that  the  sale  of  honours  has  been  exaggerated,  and 
that  it  has  not  been  excessive  for  a  Party  constituted, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  informed  us,  largely  of 
millionaires.  But  it  all  seems  rather  out  of  harmony 
with  Lord  Haldane's  eloquent  description  of  Sitt- 
lichkeit. 


PEACE  AND  WAR. 

EVERYBODY  has  noted  the  irony  that  the  Palace 
of  Peace  should  be  opened  in  a  year  which  has 
seen  the  smaller  Powers  of  Europe  engaged  in  a  war 
as  brutal  in  character  as  it  was  deplorable  in  origin 
and  which  finds  the  greater  States  preparing  to  destroy 
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one  another  with  unexampled  zeal.  It  is  not  as 
though  the  new  Palace  expressed  a  reaction  of  feeling. 
The  Palace  is  really  no  more  than  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion and  the  Great  Powers  have  agreed  to  arbitrate 
only  on  matters  which  do  not  touch  the  national 
honour.  It  is  true  that  men  who  would  go  a  great 
deal  further  have  been  talking  at  the  Hague  these 
last  few  days,  but  the  result  has  been  that  the  German 
Press  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the 
Palace  at  all,  save  for  a  few  half  amused,  half  angry 
comments  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  appeal  to  the  Emperor  ! 
A  peace  movement  which  leaves  Germany  untouched 
can  lead  nowhere,  for  it  is  Germany  that  sets  the 
pace  in  preparations  for  war.  Lord  Haldane,  a 
thinker  without  illusions,  is  nearer  the  truth,  believing 
as  he  does  that  the  world  is  progressing  but  admitting 
that  progress  is  very  slow.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  mutual  duty  between  states 
like  that  which  exists — or  used  to  exist,  for  we  must 
not  forget  the  Syndicalists  and  the  Suffragettes — 
between  citizens.  Lord  Haldane  invites  the  world's 
lawyers  to  help  develop  this  sense  by  establishing 
common  conceptions  of  fundamental  justice,  but  he 
does  not  explain  how  the  lawyers  are  to  resolve  their 
own  disagreements  about  fundamentals.  Thus  neither 
the  dreamers  nor  the  man  of  the  world  can  take  us 
much  further  towards  their  common  ideal,  and  this 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  both  the  average 
voter  and  the  average  statesman  wants  peace,  in  his 
time  at  any  rate. 

Here  we  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  one 
thing  to  want  peace  now  and  quite  another  to  want 
perpetual  peace.  The  average  man  does  not  want 
waf  except  as  a  last  resort,  but  he  insists  that  there 
is  no  alternative  to  war  as  a  last  resort.  Then,  feel- 
ing the  awkward  consequences  of  this  admission,  he 
often  makes  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  justify  war. 
War,  he  says,  is  the  great  school  of  the  manly  virtues. 
The  argument  was  once  sound.  In  the  days  when 
war  was  the  only  occupation  of  gentlemen  the  manly 
virtues  could  not  be  given  play  except  on  the  field. 
But  though  it  may  be  disputed  whether  life  has  really 
become  more  civilised  than  it  was  five  hundred  years 
ago,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  become  better 
balanced.  A  modern  man  can  express  himself  fully 
and  nobly  in  other  occupations  besides  that  of  arms — 
in  teaching,  for  example,  and  in  trade.  And  this 
fact  has  reacted  on  the  modern  conception  of  war. 
Whatever  war  may  have  been  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
modern  war  is  not  a  manly  exercise.  It  is  the  art  of 
scientific  destruction,  in  its  essence  a  cruel  and  brutal 
thing.  As  such  it  rouses  the  evil  passions  of  humanity. 
No  one  who  has  actually  known  war  will  accept  the 
glamour  of  romance  which  imaginative  writers  throw 
about  it.  We  really  cannot  grow  enthusiastic  over,  for 
example,  a  Ruskin  on  the  nobility  of  war ;  and  the 
vapourings  of  the  hero  of  "  Maud  "  do  not  impress  one 
much  after  one  has  passed  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The 
soldiers,  and  the  men  who  really  know,  know  better. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  acquiesced  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  because  he  had  seen  civil  war  in  Spain  and 
was  ready  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  save  England  from 
similar  horrors.  Lesser  people  can  make  the  same 
point  in  a  smaller  way.  Elderly  German  ladies  whose 
girlhood  was  spent  in  the  Rhine  provinces  will  tell  you 
of  1870 — how  holes  were  made  in  cupboards  so  that  they 
could  hide  in  them  from  the  Turcos,  or  how,  even  after 
the  peace,  they  could  not  travel  by  rail  because  the 
carriages  were  infested  with  vermin.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
to  these  people  about  the  ennobling  quality  of  war. 
They  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  that  war  is  a  con- 
fession that  civilisation  has  failed. 

The  pacifists  are  altogether  in  the  right  when  they 
insist  on  this  point.  Mr.  Angell,  for  example,  acutely 
argues  that  war  involves  the  destruction  of  the  civilised 
conventions  on  which  international  trade  depends. 
But  the  weak  point  of  his  argument  is  that  fee  does 
not  show  how  these  conventions  are  always  to  be 
maintained  or  even  that  they  ought  always  to  be  main- 
tained. For  this  reason  it  is  easy  to  dismiss  Mr.  Angell 
as  a  mere   Cobdenite  who  objects   to  the  military 


struggle  because  it  interferes  with  the  commercial 
struggle.  Clearly  it  is  no  gain  to  arrange  that  men 
shall  not  kill  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  freer  to 
starve  one  another  to  death.  The  fight  would  be  just  as 
cruel  though  no  blood  was  shed,  and  probably  all  the 
more  vindictive.  The  dreamer's  position  is  the  more 
logical.  Get  rid  of  the  soldiers  and  the  capitalists,  says 
the  visionary  Socialist,  and  you  will  abolish  both  war 
and  poverty,  and  there  must  be  many  thinkers  of  this 
school  who  hold  industrialism  to  be  worse  than  war.  This 
position  deserves  consideration.  Is  its  thought  as  sound 
as  its  logic,  and,  if  so,  what  is  it  that  keeps  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  chained  to  the  oar  in  these  days  when 
the  right  to  vote  can  give  them  freedom?  We  would 
suggest  first  that  a  satisfactory  economic  organisation 
is  only  possible  under  the  shadow  of  force.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  often  exhibited  as  the  working- 
man's  ideal  states,  and  we  are  prepared  to  grant  that 
Australasian  social  legislation  has  done  much  and  will 
do  more  to  secure  to  every  person  under  its  influence 
the  certainty  of  bed  and  board.  But  these  schemes 
have  only  been  feasible  because  the  enemy  was  a  long 
way  off  and  the  British  fleet  was  there  to  prevent  him 
coming  nearer.  The  influence  of  sea-power  is  difficult 
to  detect,  but  now  that  the  British  fleet  has  been  with- 
drawn to  home  waters  we  see  how  much  those  few 
weak  ships  meant  to  Australasia.  A  naval  policy  and 
compulsory  service  are  held  essential  if  the  ideal  of  a 
white  Australia  is  to  be  maintained  ;  and  if  Australia 
ceases  to  be  white,  there  is  an  end  of  the  social  policy, 
for  it  rests  upon  the  familiar  trade-union  notion  of 
the  standard  working  man. 

What  is  conspicuously  true  of  Australasia  is  true  in 
more  or  less  limited  degree  of  every  civilised  country. 
The  basis  of  social  progress  at  home  is  the  guarantee 
against  interference  from  without,  and  this  interference 
need  not  mean  direct  aggression  ;  it  may  be  caused  by 
immigration  or  even  by  freedom  of  trade.  No  diplo- 
matic protests  can  check  such  entirely  legitimate  enter- 
prise on  the  foreigner's  part ;  only  the  threat  of  force 
can  avail. 

But  even  if  it  be  false  that  the  abolition  of  war  would 
involve  the  collapse  of  policies  of  social  betterment,  the 
point  may  still  be  taken  that  the  reformer's  ideal  of 
universal  comfort  does  not  deserve  unquestioning  sup- 
port. An  acute  American  critic  has  noted  that  the 
whole  force  of  Australasian  legislation  might  be 
directed  against  the  introduction  of  new  industrial  pro- 
cesses involving  the  disorganisation  of  the  labour 
market  and  the  consequent  discomfort  of  the  labourer. 
It  might  well  be  that  the  model  state  having  at  last 
achieved  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  forces  under  its 
control  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  forces  which  it 
had  deliberately  excluded,  much  as  the  elegant  life  of 
South-Western  Europe  in  the  third  century  was  over- 
whelmed by  Teutonic  ideas.  For,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  life  should  not  be  made  too  easy.  An 
effort  is  not  made  unless  it  is  called  for,  and  under  too 
comfortable  conditions  man  degenerates.  It  seems 
that,  both  individually  and  in  the  mass,  man  progresses 
only  under  compulsion.  He  will  not  struggle  forward 
unless  the  stimulus  to  struggle  is  applied.  There  is 
at  least  this  much  to  be  said  for  modern  war  and  its 
preparations,  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  forget  the 
ordeal  that  may  lie  in  store  for  him. 

The  desire  to  make  victory  certain  by  developing 
greater  strength  than  your  neighbours  is  by  no  means 
altogether  an  evil  force.  It  is  responsible  for  much 
legislation  and  administration  intended  to  leave  people 
better  than  it  found  them.  What  is  tragic  and  wrong  is 
that  in  the  last  resort  all  these  fine  qualities  of  endurance 
and  forethought  and  self-control,  the  very  citadels  of 
civilisation,  should  be  devoted  to  a  work  of  social 
destruction.  But  which  is  the  more  humane,  which 
the  more  truly  pacific  view — that  which  declares 
war  to  be  an  evil  and  forthwith  demands  its  abolition 
without  reflecting  what  greater  evil  may  replace  it,  or 
that  which  admits  that  civilisation  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  breaking  down  and  finds  in  this  very  danger 
(though  not  in  its  realisation)  a  perpetual  spur  to  human 
progress? 
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THE  CITY. 

I  '  1 1 E  Stock  Exchange  now  has  an  unusual  supply 
oi  "  hull  "  points  and  an  uncommon  scarcity  of 
"  bearish  "  factors.  Money  is  relatively  cheap  and 
plentiful;  political  anxieties  have  passed  over;  the 
labour  situation  is  not  aggressively  disquieting  ;  the 
speculative  account  open  for  the  rise  is  small,  and  there 
is  a  fair-sized  professional  short  interest  in  several 
markets.  In  fact,  all  the  abstract  essentials  to  a  sub- 
stantial upward  movement  are  present.  Unfortunately 
the  two  concrete  requirements  arc  missing  :  the 
markets  have  no  strong  leaders,  and  the  public  holds 
aloof. 

Small  investment  buying  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  weeks,  but  it  has  been  widely  spread,  and  the 
improvements  in  prices  have  not  been  sufficiently  rapid 
to  excite  a  concentrated  demand.  There  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  speculative  public  would  welcome  a 
lead  such  as  was  provided  eighteen  months  ago  when 
Marconis  were  soaring  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
market  an  unmistakeable  impetus  before  the  public 
can  be  drawn  into  the  game,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
leader  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  providing  the 
impetus. 

The  fault  lies  within  the  Stock  Exchange.  As  soon 
as  any  section  shows  signs  of  activity  a  tribe  of 
nomadic  dealers  flock  to  the  scene  of  action.  They  buy 
a  few  shares,  but  before  the  upward  movement  has 
fairly  started  they  timidly  secure  fractional  profits  and 
1  ause  a  reaction  which  effectively  scares  the  public  and 
leaves  the  market  as  dull  as  ever. 

A  week  ago  it  looked  as  if  the  Oil  share  department 
might  provide  a  little  excitement,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  public  were  able  to  make  a  decent  profit  in 
one  section  other  departments  would  feel  the  benefit  ; 
but  the  strike  at  Grosny,  following  on  the  similar 
trouble  at  Baku  and  the  deplorable  Premier  Pipe 
fiasco,  have,  it  is  feared,  spoilt  the  immediate  outlook 
for  Oils. 

Still,  the  Stock  Exchange  situation  as  a  whole  is 
sound,  and  purchases  outright  of  the  best  class  shares 
in  any  department  should  prove  profitable,  although 
there  is  not  sufficient  mobility  in  prices  to  justify  carry- 
ing-over. 

Gilt-edged  securities  have  been  very  firm  owing  to 
the  easy  money  position,  but  too  much  faith  must  not 
be  reposed  in  the  continuance  of  this  condition.  Egypt 
will  soon  be  taking  large  amounts  of  gold,  and  the 
German  demand  for  bullion  shows  no  indication  of 
immediate  abatement.  The  strength  of  Foreign 
Government  securities  reflects  a  small  international  in- 
vestment demand,  Japanese  issues  being  particularly 
assisted  by  the  publication  of  the  annual  financial  re- 
view painting  the  position  in  rosy  colours. 

Home  Rails  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  market  owing 
to  the  lack  of  leadership.  Canadian  Pacifies  went 
ahead  while  New  York  was  making  holiday  last  week- 
end ;  but  as  soon  as  Wall  Street  reopened  Berlin  opera- 
tors became  nervous  and  secured  their  profits.  The 
traffic  receipts  for  the  last  ten  days  of  August  showed 
another  decrease  of  $464,000,  which  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  gain  recorded  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Canadian  crop  reports,  however,  are  excellent, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  returns  will  make  better  com- 
parisons later  in  the  season.  The  Grand  Trunk  traffics 
keep  up  well,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
company's  relations  with  the  Government  are  more 
friendly. 

Unfavourable  crop  news  and  the  filing  of  the  Govern- 
ment's suit  against  the  Reading  Company  served  as 
good  reasons  for  professional  selling  in  Wall  Street, 
especially  as  during  the  holiday  prices  had  been 
advanced  in  London.  The  bank  position  is  less  satis- 
factory, and  several  important  railroads,  including  the 
New  York  Central,  are  feeling  acutely  the  effects  of 
higher  wages  and  other  increases  in  working  expenses. 
The  result  of  the  offer  of  the  Union  Pacific's  holding  of 
Southern  Pacific  stock,  however,  was  very  good,  only 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  being  left  with  the  underwriters. 
The  market  for  Mexican   railway   securities   is  now 


firmer,  but  a  reaction  appears  to  have  set  in  for  Brazil 
Commons  after  their  recent  advance. 

The  strongest  group  in  the  Mining  Market  is  the 
Nigerian  tin  section,  which  after  a  long  period  of  depres- 
sion are  being  helped  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
metal  and  by  vague  reports  of  encouraging  develop- 
ments. Copper  shares  are  also  receiving  a  fair  amount 
of  attention,  and  the  outlook  is  considered  to  favour 
still  higher  prices. 

The  Rubber  market  remains  in  a  stupid  condition,  and 
Marconis  have  become  dull.  Home  industrial  securities 
as  a  whole  keep  very  firm,  and  shipping  shares  in  par- 
ticular should  be  worth  watching,  as  some  important 
working  arrangements  between  prominent  companies 
are  expected  w  ithin  the  next  few  months. 


A  NEW  MODEL  ARMY. 
By  Willouohhy  Dewak. 

BETWEEN  six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  while  the 
clouds  were  yet  hanging  on  the  hills,  the  harsh 
clamour  of  Belfast's  iron  voices  ended  my  sleep.  The 
day  before  1  had  been  in  England,  in  London  for  the 
afternoon  and  at  Liverpool  in  the  evening,  so  at  first 
there  was  the  feeling  that  my  sleep  had  been  too  short, 
but  in  the  yards  they  were  too  busy  to  think  of  a 
traveller's  drowsiness.  In  a  strange  way  that  awaken- 
ing was  prophetic  of  the  things  which  I  was  to  see  in 
the  next  few  days.  In  a  very  short  time,  if  we  ourselves 
do  not  rouse,  Belfast  and  all  of  Ulster  that  really  matters 
will  startle  us  from  our  dreams  of  peace  with  the  noise 
of  a  great  explosion,  yet  it  will  not  be  their  fault  if  we 
are  taken  unawares.  They  have  given  us  warning  after 
warning,  but  we  have  put  cotton-wool  in  our  ears 
because,  perhaps,  the  tone  of  their  voices  has  the  harsh 
sound  which  attempts  no  silvery  beguiling.  It  is  not 
always  easy  for  an  Englishman  to  understand  this 
people  from  their  words,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
misunderstand  the  things  which  they  are  doing  in  the 
open  to-day.  By  physical  force  they  are  preparing  to 
resist  the  injustices  which  are  entailed  to  them  by  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  those  who  still  talk  airily  of 
"  Orange  bluff  "  can  be  quickly  cured  if  they  will  but 
go  and  see.  "  Seeing  ",  by  the  way,  is  simply  a  corol- 
lary to  "  going  ",  for  the  loyal  revolution  is  being 
hatched  with  no  thought  of  concealment.  The  Con- 
stabulary know  all  about  it  and  so  do  the  Hibernians, 
whilst,  presumably,  the  Government  is  kept  informed, 
yet  the  Radical  Press  is  all  innocence  and  cotton-wool — 
giving  its  readers  the  idea  that  a  Dublin  tram  strike 
is  the  last  word  in  Irish  politics  ! 

As  with  a  thief  to  the  gallows,  so  does  time  gallop 
with  those  who  give  no  heed  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Ulster  Volunteer  Force,  the  body  which  has  been  raised 
to  resist  Hibernian  rule  should  the  menace  become  a 
fact.  Whilst  on  a  short  stay  in  Antrim  this  past  week 
I  had  my  first  glimpse  of  these  men  at  drill,  but  I  was 
not  "a  privileged  spectator".  Their  training  was 
being  carried  on  between  two  bends  of  a  road,  at  one 
of  which  stood  the  cottage  of  a  known  Nationalist,  and 
the  place  of  their  mustering  was  the  local  Orange  Hall, 
a  likely  enough  spot  to  be  watched  by  the  inquisitive. 
The  district  being  thinly  populated,  the  mere  atten- 
dance of  the  Volunteers  was  a  proof  of  their  honest  keen- 
ness for  the  cause,  for  many  of  them,  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  the  fields,  had  walked  three  or  four  miles,  and 
the  drill  was  certainly  no  farce.  Before  dusk  had  fallen 
the  first-comers  were  being  put  through  their  paces  by 
a  capable  and  energetic  Sandhurst  cadet,  and  in  the  end 
there  were  three  dozen  men  to  be  dismissed.  Farmers, 
small  and  large,  were  in  the  little  company  with  their 
labourers,  and  in  the  ranks  with  them  were  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  for  the  County  and  his  son.  The  movement 
makes  no  distinctions  of  worldly  position,  but  the  discip- 
line is  of  the  good  kind  which  comes  from  holding 
enthusiastically  to  a  common  cause. 

In  this  contingent  which  drilled  between  the  hedge- 
rows I  saw  only  a  single  attempt  at  insubordination  to 
the  young  commander,  and  the  man  was  quickly  thrown 
out    of   the    ranks    by    the   largest    private  present. 
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Obviously  the  offender  was  drunk — and  afterwards  I 
learnt  that  he  was  a  Radical.  Short  as  has  been  the 
time  of  their  military  experience  and  great  as  are  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  labour,  these  recruits 
already  show  signs  of  proficiency.  Their  dummy  rifles, 
though  stacked  in  the  Orange  Hall,  have  been  put  aside 
as  the  toys  of  childhood,  and  there  has  begun  a  period 
of  hard  work  such  as  comes  in  the  life  of  every  soldier, 
but  to  the  Ulster  Volunteers  it  is  labour  strangely  com- 
pounded of  love  and  hate.  All  this  that  they  are 
doing  to  add  to  their  day's  toil  is  sign  enough  of  their 
love  for  the  country  which  they  have  made  their  own, 
but  their  talk  leaves  one  in  no  doubt  that  they  have  an 
equally  genuine  hatred  for  the  system  under  which  their 
"  Papist  "  neighbours  live.  They  do  not  mean  to  die 
when  the  Nationalist  majority  shall  have  starved  them 
into  some  last  ditch ;  they  have  come  out  to  drill  on  the 
open  road  that  they  may  be  good  and  ready  fighters 
from  the  first  moment. 

The  little  company  which  I  watched  can  be  taken  as 
in  many  ways  typical  of  the  many  which  have  been 
formed  all  over  Ulster,  for  all  of  them  have  the  same 
blood  and  spirit,  but,  far  from  any  town  or  village, 
this  band  marked  a  triumph  over  difficulties.  Some 
of  these  peasants,  it  seemed,  could  have  little  to  lose 
under  any  form  of  Government,  and  a  passing  wonder 
came  why  they  should  thus  trouble  themselves.  We 
know  why  the  landlord  and  the  big  farmer  and  the 
Belfast  merchant  hate  Home  Rule,  but  to  these  others 
there  must  be  different  reasons  though  they  must  be 
just  as  strong.  The  question  was  not  easy  for  an 
Englishman  to  answer,  but  I  think  it  was  given  by 
the  sounds  which  came  to  us  from  some  distant  field 
where  an  Orange  drum  was  being  beaten.  Living  in 
Ireland  seems  to  lengthen  the  memory,  and  all  through 
the  evening  those  proud  and  independent  men  of  Ulster 
patiently  gave  themselves  up  to  be  drilled  by  the  cadet 
from  Sandhurst. 

The  next  day  I  saw  the  same  company  again,  but 
this  time  they  had  mustered  at  noon  as  there  was  a 
long  march  before  them,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  were 
to  be  inspected  with  several  more  detachments  from 
other  districts.  Although  it  meant  the  sacrifice  of 
half  a  day's  work  and  the  pay  for  many  of  them,  they 
turned  up  in  full  strength,  and  the  khaki-coloured  mili- 
tary hats  which  were  served  out  to  them  gave  the  corps 
its  first  touch  of  uniformed  appearance.  Headed  by  the 
Union  Jack,  they  marched  along  the  dusty  Antrim  road 
in  a  way  which  would  certainly  have  done  credit  to  any 
English  Territorials,  lifting  their  feet  with  an  ease  which 
is  unnatural  to  the  untrained  countryman. 

The  trysting-place  was  a  large  field  of  grass,  suit- 
able for  carrying  out  the  more  complicated  evolu- 
tions of  drill  in  extended  order,  and  at  this  spot  we  were 
met  by  four  other  companies  from  other  parts  of  the 
district.  One  of  these,  drawn  from  a  neighbouring 
town,  was  particularly  smart  in  appearance,  though  all 
its  members  yet  wore  the  dark  coats  and  black  hats  of 
Sunday  life.  Among  the  older  men  there  was  often  to 
be  seen  the  rather  grim  look  which  is  associated  with 
the  sterner  forms  of  Protestantism,  but  the  younger 
fellows  in  the  full  joy  of  life  were  in  the  greater  number, 
and  all  in  their  different  ways  were  expressing  the  same 
willingness  to  be  up  and  doing. 

The  early  stages  of  the  inspection  must  have  been 
a  trifle  wearisome,  but  when  the  last  charges  were 
made  across  the  field  the  yell  of  the  Volunteers 
suggested  trouble  for  all  their  future  foes ;  at  those 
moments  there  would  have  been  small  chance  for 
Hibernians  between  the  charging  companies  and 
the  hedge.  Yet  most,  if  not  all,  these  men  are 
habitual  keepers  of  the  peace,  and  on  their  faces  is 
the  stamp  of  hard  but  quiet  labour.  The  fighting  type 
was  not  common  in  the  ranks,  though  here  and  there 
a  row  of  medals  told  of  the  presence  of  an  old  soldier, 
and,  again,  one  might  meet  some  veteran  of  the  farm 
whose  beard  and  dress  alike  brought  memories  of  the 
stubborn  Boer.  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  however, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  men  were  preparing 
for  war  because  they  desired  peace. 


Idle  talk  about  coercing  them  with  British  regiments 
ought  to  cease  at  once,  for  if  they  are  ever  forced  lo  take 
the  field  they  will  be  headed  by  officers  who  to-day  hold 
commissions  in  the  British  Army. 

Home  Rule  does  not  mean  trouble  in  Ulster  only  ; 
it  means  a  split  in  the  forces  on  which  the  safety  of 
the  Empire  depends.  The  officer  who  carried  out  this 
inspection  of  the  Volunteers  is  only  one  of  the  many 
who  will  exchange  a  regular  for  an  irregular  com- 
mission if  the  evil  hour  is  ever  allowed  to  come. 
Everybody  in  Ireland  knows  all  this  perfectly  well,  but 
in  England  it  seems  only  to  be  known  to  those  who  are 
either  too  timorous  or  too  knavish  to  speak.  The 
Unionist  ieaders  have  spoken,  yet  the  crowd  has 
perhaps  grown  a  trifle  suspicious  of  all  politicians,  but 
Ulster  only  asks  the  plain  men  to  believe  the  evidence 
which  is  ready  for  their  eyes. 

The  Volunteer  Force  is  already  one  of  the  things 
which  are.  Early  ridicule  at  first  made  the  shy  hold 
back,  but  the  earnestness  of  its  members  has  already 
conquered,  and  by  Christmas  its  numbers  should  be 
,doubled.  Yet,  while  a  kingdom  is  growing  up 
within  a  kingdom  and  its  forces  are  being  marshalled 
in  the  open,  affairs  are  still  allowed  to  drift.  Among 
those  watching  this  inspection  of  Ulster's  soldiers  was 
a  constable,  and  he  stood  among  the  women  and 
children  with  as  little  concern  as  an  English  policeman 
paying  a  visit  of  routine  duty  to  a  charity  bazaar. 

Inactive,  purposeless,  he  represented  the  Govern- 
ment ;  active,  purposeful,  the  Volunteers  stood  for  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  morrow  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act. 


HORS   D'CEUVRES  AT  THE   S.  JAMES'. 
By  John  Palmer. 

I AM  writing  this  article  under  an  almost  paralysing, 
certainly  under  a  most  uncomfortable,  sense  of 
restraint.  I  should  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Shaw  ought 
to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  "  Androcles  and  the  Lion  "  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Barker,  producing  "The  Harlequinade  ", 
has,  like  the  raven  in  a  classical  fairy-tale,  lost  both 
his  time  and  his  trouble.  I  find  it,  however,  quite 
impossible  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  Monday  evening 
last.  I  am  not  restrained  by  my  deep  personal  regard 
for  Mr.  Shaw  or  for  Mr.  Barker — by  my  conviction  that 
Mr.  Shaw  is  the  only  English  dramatist  since  Wilde 
who  deserves  a  European  reputation,  or  by  my  know- 
ledge that  Mr.  Barker  has  more  taste,  and  many  more 
ideas,  than  is  good  for  him.  I  am  restrained  simply 
by  a  sense  of  the  enormous  difficulty,  suppose  I  were 
to  begin  the  season  with  censuring  Mr.  Barker's  pro- 
ductions at  the  S.  James',  of  being  able  to  find  any 
excuse  for  the  productions  of  anybody  else  anywhere. 
If  "  Androcles  and  the  Lion  "  falls  short  of  the  quality 
of  work  we  desire  for  the  London  stage,  what  on  earth 
is  one  to  say  of  Mr.  Louis  Parker,  of  Mr.  George  R. 
Sims,  or  even  of  Sir  James  Barrie?  Beginning  the 
season  with  superlatives  of  damnation  for  Mr.  Barker 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  how  on  earth  is  one  to  go  on  being  a 
critic?  Expressing  even  a  modest  dissatisfaction,  one 
is  haunted  with  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  later  in  the 
season  we  shall  all  be  looking  back  on  September  the 
first  parching  for  the  good  wine  which  most  unwisely 
was  not  reserved  unto  the  last.  To  change  the 
metaphor,  we  shall  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that 
these  unsatisfactory  hors  d'eeuvres  were  after  all  the  best 
of  the  feast.  Fresh  from  a  merciful  holiday  one  brings  to 
the  theatre  a  standard  nourished  upon  the  best  authors, 
a  mind  unclouded  with  the  mists  of  a  dozen  dreadful 
plays.  Happily  for  Mr.  Barker  I  am  almost  beginning 
to  be  an  old  hand  ;  and  I  know  how  grievously  stan- 
dards will  fall  somewhere  about  the  third  week  of  the 
season.  I  know  that  allowances  must  be  made  ;  that 
I  must  measure  Mr.  Shaw  at  the  S.  James',  not  against 
Shakespeare  or  even  against  the  author  of  "  Major 
Barbara",  but  against  all  the  authors  of  all  the 
terrible  plays  I  am  going  to  see  before  Christmas. 

To  find  "Androcles  and  the  Lion"  by  no  means 
Mr.   Shaw  at  his  best  is  conspicuously   an   act  of 
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courage.  It  is  a  stock  joke  against  critics  since  art 
began  that  Beethoven  writing  the  Ninth  Symphony 
was  entreated  to  return  to  his  manner  of  the  Kirst ; 
that  the  diction  of  "Richard  II."  was  more  admired 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Marlowe  than  the  diction  of 
"Macbeth";  that  many  musical  amateurs  are  too 
wholly  contented  with  the  composer  of  "  Lohengrin  " 
to  find  time  or  admiration  for  the  composer  of 
"  Tristan  ".  Misled  by  these  striking  analogies,  Mr. 
Shaw  will  almost  certainly  inform  those  critics  who 
admire  "  Major  Barbara  ",  but  boggle  at  "  Androcles 
and  the  Lion  ",  that,  when  he  has  sufficiently  educated 
them  to  receive  his  profounder  and  more  dilficult  mes- 
sage, they  will  perceive  their  error,  and  discover  in  the 
progression  of  his  masterpieces  a  systematic  evolu- 
tion of  the  English  play  culminating  in  the  highest 
expression  of  which  that  form  of  art  is  susceptible. 
Praising  early  works  of  a  master  at  the  expense  of 
late  works  is  inviting  the  pointed  contempt  of  Time's 
slow  and  unmoving  finger.  Also,  more  often  than 
not,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  index  of  critical  incompe- 
tence. Bearing  all  this  clearly  in  mind,  I  nevertheless 
firmly  assert,  beyond  all  possibility  of  the  subsequent 
hedging  which  so  many  distinguished  critics  have  had 
to  practise  in  similar  circumstances,  that  "  Androcles 
and  the  Lion  "  is  not  the  best  published  work  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  even  if  it  has  the  honour  of  being  his  latest. 

The  touchstone  for  any  play  by  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  fun. 
Nothing  else  matters  in  a  play  by  Mr.  Shaw.  The  fun 
of  his  best  plays  is  some  of  the  best  fun  in  English 
literature.  1  do  not  expect  Mr.  Shaw  to  agree.  Praising 
Mr.  Shaw  for  his  fun  is  like  praising  a  plain  woman 
for  her  intelligence,  or  praising  a  recluse  for  his  fine 
taste.  The  plain  woman  would  rather  be  praised  for 
her  good  looks,  and  the  recluse  would  rather  be 
praised  for  his  knowledge  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Shaw  would  like  to  be  praised  for  his  right  opinions 
about  marriage,  private  capital,  vaccination  and 
municipal  trams  ;  whereas  anyone  who  has  even  begun 
to  "  place  "  Mr.  Shaw  in  contemporary  English  letters 
knows  that  his  opinions  are  to-day  the  common  pro- 
perty of  very  dull  fellows  ;  that  they  are  only  of  the 
least  importance  in  English  literature  when  Mr.  Shaw 
takes  them  in  hand,  and  that  then  they  are  important, 
not  for  themselves,  but  because  Mr.  Shaw  talks  about 
them  like  a  genius.  Mr.  Shaw's  fun  is  another  matter. 
Anyone  half-educated  to  the  extent  of  grasping  an 
idea  can  believe,  or  not  believe,  in  equal  incomes  for 
all ;  but  very  few  of  any  time  or  country  has  a  genius 
for  fun  at  all  comparable  with  Mr.  Shaw's. 

The  jokes  in  "Androcles  and  the  Lion"  are  not  of 
the  finest  quality.  Ferrovius  is  a  good  joke  ;  but  he  is 
too  often  repeated,  and  somehow  he  has  not  the 
inimitable  snap  of  Mr.  Shaw  at  his  best.  The  wife  of 
Androcles  is  sometimes  very  nearly  a  good  joke  ;  but 
sometimes  she  is  little  better  than  a  bad  chestnut.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  refined  and  delicate  comedian, 
Mr.  George  Robey,  in  the  part.  (This  is  not  ironical  : 
Mr.  George  Robey  is  one  of  our  best  actors.)  Very 
significantly  the  Lion,  who  did  not  talk,  was  the  best 
joke  of  all.  But  the  effect  of  the  whole— despite 
characteristic  bravura  parallels  between  early  Chris- 
tianity and  modern  suffragism,  and  despite  some 
intellectually  emotional  passages  concerning  love, 
religion  and  death,  which,  at  their  finest,  were 
extremely  sensible,  and,  at  their  worst,  were  touched 
with  that  irritating  vagueness  which  characterises  all 
attempts  at  rational  theology — the  effect  of  the  whole 
was  a  conviction  of  cheapness.  Had  the  author  of 
"Androcles  and  the  Lion"  been  anybody  but  Mr. 
Shaw,  I  should  describe  it  as  a  play  written  after  the 
sort  of  dinner  which  leaves  one  with  an  inclination  to 
talk  down  all  opposition  and  to  believe  that  one  is 
justified  in  doing  so  by  the  extreme  brilliance  of  one's 
conversation.  But,  though  Mr.  Shaw  never  dines,  the 
figure  most  admirably  serves,  for  it  helps  to  explain, 
not  only  the  quality  of  the  play,  but  Mr.  Shaw's  feeling 
about  it  the  morning  after.  He  was  undoubtedly 
depressed.  He  has  noticed  that  a  very  undesirable 
class  of  playgoer  is  beginning  to  laugh  at  his  plays 


so  heartily  that  they  seriously  impede  the  progress  of 
the  players.  Mr.  Shaw  is  very  angry,  and  I  hope  he 
will  allow  me  to  suggest,  not  a  remedy,  but  a  very 
efficacious  palliative.  If  he  will  only  consent  to 
expunge  from  "  Androcles  and  the  Lion  "  all  the  jokes 
that  ought  not  to  be  there,  he  will  find  an  enormous 
improvement  in  the  behaviour  of  his  audiences.  I 
noticed  that  the  laughing  hooligans  who  have  so  en- 
raged him  received  his  best  jokes  in  respectful  silence. 
Their  interruption  was  provoked  precisely  by  those 
lines  of  the  play  which  might  be  excised  without 
serious  damage  to  the  beautiful  coherence  Mr.  Shaw 
is  so  anxious  to  preserve.  If  Mr.  Shaw  allows  him- 
self jokes  that  tickle  the  hooligans  he  cannot  justly 
complain  if  they  appreciate  him  after  their  kind. 

"  Androcles  and  the  Lion",  in  its  worst  moments, 
was  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  "  Harlequinade  " 
of  Mr.  Granville  Barker  and  Mr.  Clayton  Calthrop. 
The  "  Harlequinade  "  is  implicitly  described  by  its 
authors  as  a  "  contrivance  "  ;  and  we  were  informed  by 
an  artless  chorus  that  the  engineers  of  this  contrivance 
were  "nothing  if  not  correct  ".  There,  in  brief,  was 
the  whole  affair.  All  that  precious  feeling,  almost  per- 
fect taste,  and  a  lively  intelligence  could  do  was  well 
done.  The  "  Harlequinade  "  in  fact  was  good  criti- 
cism, full  of  nice  little  hints  about  style — an  essay  in 
treatment,  with  occasional  sly  pokes  at  contemporary 
ways  of  going  wrong.  It  was  pleasant  small-talk 
about  the  "subject  under  discussion".  But  perhaps 
it  will  be  more  instructive  to  declare,  not  what  it  was, 
but  what  it  ought  to  have  been  and  did  not  succeed 
in  being. 

The  "  Harlequinade"  was  hypothetically  a  story  of 
the  gods  who  came  to  earth  with  Psyche — Charon, 
Momus  and  Mercury.  They  moved  through  the  ages 
bringing  always  their  magic  to  transform  the  world 
for  them  that  were  able  to  receive  it.  Mercury  with 
his  magic  wand — but  why  tell  the  story?  Alas,  poor 
ghost  !  Mercury  came  into  this  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Barker  and  Mr.  Calthrop  the  palest  of  pale  gods — 
almost  a  myth.  His  contrivers  seemed  forever  to 
apologise  for  him.  It  was  all  so  apologetic.  The 
authors  behaved  throughout  as  though  they  were 
abashed  before  their  theme.  Now,  they  seemed  always  to 
be  saying,  we  are  going  to  be  romantic.  It's  great  fun 
being  romantic.  Now  we  are  going  to  be  sweetly 
simple — simple  as  little  children.  Now  we  are  going 
to  believe  in  magic.  Of  course  you  are  not  to  take 
us  too  promptly  at  our  word.  We  don't  really  believe 
in  all  this.  But  it's  very  jolly  to  play  with  the  idea ; 
and  you  must  certainly  admit  that  we  are  very  tactful 
and  clever ;  we  have  the  light  touch,  a  delicate  fancy, 
and  a  really  amazing  instinct  for  the  prettily  effective. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Mr.  Barker  and  his  colleagues 
either  said  or  even  felt  all  this  in  contriving  the  "  Harle- 
quinade ".  But  it  is  the  effect  of  their  endeavours, 
and  of  all  endeavours  to  create  a  work  of  art  from  the 
exercise  merely  of  the  negative  qualities  of  fine  taste. 
There  is  no  symptom  anywhere  in  the  "  Harlequinade  " 
of  creative  energy  or  vision.  The  "  Harlequinade  " 
is  not  an  artistic  treatment  of  Harlequin.  It  is  an 
unsuccessful  essay,  in  the  manner  of  Charles  Lamb, 
about  Harlequin.  The  authors  fidget  with  their  theme, 
admire  their  subject  from  many  points  of  view,  and 
do  not  get  any  further.  This,  for  Mr.  Barker,  is  barren 
work.  I  am  still  convinced  that  Mr.  Barker  can  really 
see  things  like  an  artist  if  he  will  only  stop  worrying 
about  them  like  a  man  of  taste.  I  believe  he  could 
write  a  real  story  of  Harlequin,  if  only  he  would  refrain 
henceforth  from  noticing  what  a  very  pretty  fellow 
Harlequin  can  be.  Mr.  Barker  has  a  demon  somewhere, 
and  I  want  to  see  it  loose  upon  the  English  theatre. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  daemonic  about  "  The 
Harlequinade".  Despite  the  taste  and  intelligence 
that  has  gone  to  its  making  there  is  more  of  the 
immortal  gods  in  Alexander's  bestest  brass  band  that 
am  than  in  these  tactful  adventures  of  Mercury  and 
Momus  at  the  S.  James'  Theatre. 
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MODERN  CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

OF  all  the  funny  musical  products  of  this  age  com- 
mend me  to  the  stuff  written  in  the  style  called 
classical.  "  Damn  posterity  ",  wrathfully  exclaimed 
Charles  Lamb;  "  I'll  write  for  antiquity."  My  feeling 
is  much  the  same  with  regard  to  some  of  the  Promenade 
concerts  :  I  feel  I  must  write  for  antiquity  to  be  appre- 
ciated. For  instance,  few  readers  will  believe  that  there 
was  a  time  when  all  London  looked  upon  Sir  Henry  J. 
Wood  as  a  rising  young  conductor.  Now  he  has  grown 
into  an  ancient ;  and  only  people  of  his  own  date  will 
understand  me  when  I  write  about  him.  For  this  we 
must  remember,  that  in  his  day  Sir  Henry  was  a  very 
great  conductor ;  and  a  great  conductor  he  might  still 
be  if  only  he  would.  But  he  won't.  He  is  obdurate, 
adamant.  He  insists  on  driving  his  band  as  if  it  were 
a  team  of  wild  horses  ;  all  the  suavity  and  beauty  of 
his  old  playing  is  departed  ;  the  playing  of  the  bands  in 
the  parks  of  which  I  recently  wrote  is  gentle  in  com- 
parison with  his.  Of  course  exceptions  must  be  made. 
On  Wednesday  night  his  rendering  of  Mozart's  great 
E  flat  symphony  was  beyond  all  praise,  sublimely  beauti- 
ful, unapproachable.  This  symphony,  one  of  the 
hardest  of  Mozart's  to  understand,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
to  play.  I  have  heard  the  finest  conductors  make  a 
failure  of  it.  Mottl  tried  it  in  vain  ;  Richter  gave  only 
a  middling  good  interpretation  ;  poor  Levy  made  a 
horrible  mess  of  it.  Strauss,  best  of  all  Mozart  con- 
ductors, I  have  never  heard  try  it ;  but,  even  with  the 
memory  of  his  rendering  of  the  even  greater  G  minor 
symphony  still  vivid,  I  doubt  whether  he  could  do  better 
than  Sir  Henry  did  the  other  night.  The  pompous 
opening,  written  to  please  "  long  ears  ",  came  off  effec- 
tively ;  without  being  turned  into  a  modern  thing  it  did 
not  remind  one  of  periwigs  and  a  yawning  emperor 
Joseph.  The  allegro,  from  which  Beethoven  was  kind 
enough  to  take  so  many  hints,  was  a  sheer  delight ;  the 
andante,  which  Beethoven  himself  never  equalled,  was 
given  with  a  sense  of  its  beauty  and  intense  personal 
feeling  that  I  have  never  heard  equalled.  When,  I 
wonder,  will  musicians  begin  to  understand  that  in 
Mozart  we  have  the  greatest  writer  for  the  orchestra 
who  has  yet  lived?  He,  assuredly,  when  he  composed 
the  three  great  symphonies,  must  have  been  thinking 
of  antiquity,  or  of  a  far-off  posterity,  or  of  nothing  save 
the  expression  of  his  own  feeling.  It  is  hard  for 
ordinary  persons  such  as  ourselves  to  imagine  what  on 
earth  Mozart  had  to  worry  about,  why  he  should  have 
suffered  such  anguish  of  soul.  That  he  did  suffer  in- 
tensely is  shown  by  the  whole  of  the  G  minor  symphony 
and  the  andante  of  the  E  flat — suffered  as  from  a  glori- 
fied toothache  that  forced  him  to  drive  his  finger-nails 
into  his  flesh.  There  are  passages  in  the  andante  that 
make  one's  heart  ache  :  the  thing  at  times  almost  ceases 
to  be  art — it  becomes  an  inarticulate  wail.  Yet  in 
Mozart  the  artist  was  so  strong  that  he  immediately 
recovers  and  gives  us  phrases  of  ineffable  loveliness. 
Everyone  who  loves  Mozart — and  everyone  who  under- 
stands him  must  love  him — has  wondered  in  what  domain 
his  spirit  dwelt,  what  he  was  thinking  or  dreaming  of 
when  he  wrote  such  things  as  this  and  the  "  Zauber- 
flote  "  overture  and  the  G  minor  symphony.  He  was 
hard-up,  it  is  true,  and  he  might  have  been  well  off  if  he 
had  known  how  to  manage  his  money  ;  he  was  happily 
enough  married  to  a  fool  of  a  woman  ;  he  had  innumer- 
able "  adventures  "  with  actresses;  but  how  did  these 
things  get  transformed  into  sounds  as  of  a  world  in 
agony?  The  "  artistic  temperament  "  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  much,  but  it  is  hard  on  that  overworked 
beast,  that  excuse  for  slovenliness,  laziness  and  a  thou- 
sand other  sins  and  defects,  to  blame  it  for  Mozart's 
incessant  anguish  of  spirit.  He  dwelt  apart ;  and  we 
shall  never  know  to  what  heights  he  aspired,  to  what 
depths  he  felt  he  had  fallen.  We  must  take  him  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  pain,  and  sympathise  with  him 
and  love  him. 

Sir  Henry  Wood,  I  say,  by  his  genius  instinctively 
rendered  this  tremendous  work  in  the  most  superb 
fashion  ;  but  in  accompanying  a  Handel  air  he  had  just 


shown  how  the  thing  should  not  be  done.  "  Sound  an 
alarm  ",  with  its  inane  preliminary  recitative,  is  one  of 
Handel's  tamest  songs.  When  Handel  composed 
"  Judas  Maccaba:us  "  England  was  passing  through  a 
sort  of  Boer  war  frenzy.  Britons  never,  never,  never 
would  be  slaves.  No  one  wanted  them  to  be  slaves; 
but  they  were  sailing  or  tramping  round  the  world  ask- 
ing the  nations  to  try  to  make  them  slaves  ;  they  were 
like  an  Irishman  inviting  all  and  sundry  to  tread  on  the 
tail  of  his  coat.  Handel,  a  very  astute  German,  there- 
fore wrote  us  patriotic  songs.  Moreover  Handel  knew 
that  even  in  his  day  there  was  a  very  considerable 
Jewish  population  in  London  ;  and  he  knew  that  in 
composing  "  Judas  "  he  was  composing  a  work  that 
would  draw  numberless  gentlemen  who  were  anxious 
for  others  to  go  and  fight — fight  goodness  knows  who 
— for  their  lost  country.  The  success  of  "Judas" 
justified  him  ;  but  what  interests  us  to-day  is  that  to 
a  stupid  libretto  Handel  composed  a  long,  uninspired 
oratorio  full  of  a  perfectly  demoniacal  energy  ;  he  had 
the  war  fever  on  him  and  he  wanted  the  Jewish  shekels. 
He  got  rid  of  the  fever,  I  trust— at  least  he  never  tried 
the  same  thing  again  ;  and  he  certainly,  as  we  have  his 
own  words  to  prove,  got  the  Jewish  money.  So  he 
wrote  this  rumpty-tumpty  "  Sound  an  alarm  " — which 
served.  Sir  Henry  Wood  treated  it  as  a  fragment  from 
"  Tristan  and  Isolda  ".  I  would  not  have  believed  so 
much  false  sentiment  could  have  been  infused  into  such 
a  stale  old  piece  of  music.  The  singer,  Mr.  Frank 
Foster,  did  his  share  quite  creditably  ;  but  against  such 
an  accompaniment  what  could  even  the  greatest  singer 
in  the  world  do? 

Who  would  think  that  Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford  had 
many  years  ago  arrived  at  his  Opus  78?  One 
scarcely  ever  sees  his  name  on  a  programme  nowa- 
days :  it  has  departed  with  those  other  time-honoured 
names  Parry  and  Mackenzie.  The  Irish  Rhapsody 
No.  1  is  what  provoked  the  title  I  have  given  this  article  ; 
for  here  we  have  music  which  endeavours  to  be  classical 
and  modern  at  the  same  time.  An  age  agone  I  heard 
the  work  and  was  disappointed  to  trace  no  scent  of 
peat-bog  in  a  composition  based  on  Irish  folk-tunes. 
At  that  time  I  was  so  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
professors  that  I  could  not  believe  anyone  could  so  desic- 
cate a  melody,  take  the  life  and  sap  out  of  it,  as  Sir 
Charles  has  in  this  piece.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that 
the  fault  was  my  own  ;  and  it  was  only  after  hearing 
much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  music  (music  one  is 
bound  to  call  it,  there  being  no  other  term)  that  I 
realised  that  the  art  of  desiccation  had  been  carried  to 
a  high  pitch  of  perfection  by  Sir  Charles  and  his 
colleagues.  Liszt,  Brahms  and  Dvorak  in  their  Hun- 
garian contrivances  tried  to  feel  the  Hungarian  melodies 
as  the  Hungarian  peasant  feels  them  ;  they  succeeded 
or  failed,  but  the  endeavour  was  always  an  honest  one. 
Stanford  is  as  honest  artistically  as  they  were,  but  un- 
fortunately he  does  not  want  to  feel  Irish  peasant  tunes 
as  the  Irish  peasant  feels  them.  He  does  not  want  to 
draw  out  and  expatiate  on,  as  Liszt,  Brahms  and  Dvorak 
did,  the  sweetness  and  native  raciness  of  his  tunes  :  he 
takes  his  peasant  and  decks  him  out  in  a  frock-coat  and 
top-hat,  and  the  result  is  disconcerting  and  depressing. 
Had  he  simply  taken  his  melodies  and  played  the  deuce 
with  them  in  the  Strauss  manner  no  one  could  com- 
plain ;  but  to  take  them  and  treat  them  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Brahms  become  genteel  is  unendurable.  The 
pseudo-classical  music  is  a  thing  no  musicianly  fellow 
can  stand  or  understand.  Stanford's  piece  is  brilliantly 
scored  ;  in  fact  some  of  our  younger  men  might  learn  a 
lot  from  it ;  but  a  hardened  critic  like  myself,  accustomed 
to  listen,  so  to  speak,  behind  the  scoring  to  the  thing 
scored,  can  only  be  bored  by  the  commonplaceness 
of  thought  and  intention.  Oh  !  I  sighed  on  Wednes- 
day, for  a  breath  of  mountain  or  moorland  or  bogland 
air. 

Miss  May  Mickle  played  a  'cello  concerto  by  one 
Victor  Herbert,  which  is  another  specimen  of  the  same 
kind  of  music.  It  would  be  unkind  to  criticise  the  lady's 
playing  since  she  had  nothing  but  the  most  dreary 
twaddle  to  play.  Her  tone  was  pleasant,  her  intonation 
just,  but  she  lacks  strength,  and  should  confine  herself 
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to  music  worth  playing  instead  of  such  tours  de  force 
as  trying  to  interest  sane  musicians  in  concertos  by 
gentlemen  who  know  their  instrument  but  compose 
without  purpose  or  inspiration.  Sir  Charles  Stanford 
writes  for  students'  concerts;  he  thinks  anything  will 
serve  ;  Mr.  Herbert  writes  for  the  drawing  room  ;  he 
knows  anything  will  serve. 


THE   HAPPY  WARRIOR. 
By  H.  Fielding-Hall. 

IN  the  spring  of  last  year  died  Field  Marshal  Sir 
George  White  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  and  in  the  July  of 
this  year  died  General  Sir  Harry  Rrendergast  V.C., 
K.C.B.  Neither,  I  think,  was  counted  as  amongst  the 
greatest  leaders ;  neither  won  great  victories ;  neither 
wrote  his  name  in  burning  letters  on  the  scroll  of  his- 
tory. Rut  in  both  there  was  a  quality  that  greater  men 
may  lack  ;  they  held  a  greatness  in  themselves  that  those 
who  knew  them  recognised  and  felt.  For  they  were  very 
honourable  gentlemen. 

There  was  a  certain  likeness  in  their  characters  and 
a  sequence  in  their  lives.  Both  had  Victoria  Crosses, 
one  gained  in  the  Mutiny,  the  other  in  Afghanistan.  Sir 
Harry  l'rendergast  commanded  at  the  fall  of  Mandalay  ; 
it  was  Sir  George  White  whose  patience  and  courage 
and  humanity  made  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  followed 
the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma.  To  both  their  work 
in  Burma  was  the  crown  of  their  careers. 

After  the  fall  of  Mandalay  Sir  Harry  Prendergast 
went  into  political  employ  and  disappeared  from  the 
public  eye  ;  his  task  in  Burma  done,  Sir  George  White 
became  Commander-in-Chief  of  India,  and  later  held 
Lady  smith.  But  it  was  his  work  in  Burma  that  was 
his  great  success.  But  few  know  how  hard  the  task 
was,  how  long,  how  hopeless  often  it  seemed  that  it 
could  ever  be  done.  But  he  worked  and  worked, 
although  for  long  it  seemed  that  all  his  work  was  vain. 
He  worked  in  confidence  and  hope  that 

"...  while  the  tired  waves  vainly  breaking 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  off  through  creeks  and  inlets  making 
Comes  silent  flooding  in  the  main  ". 

And  he  was  justified.  It  was  his  unfailing  courage, 
good  humour,  his  temper  that  made  it  possible  at  all. 
A  loss  of  temper  or  of  confidence  in  those  w  eary  years, 
and  what  would  have  happened? 

Thus  it  was  not  great  ability  with  either  that  made 
success,  but  it  was  character.  There  was  not  in  either 
the  fire  of  genius,  there  was  no  special  quality  that  stood 
out  in  either.  I  think  that  great  ability  sometimes 
warps  character  and  deforms  it.  But  both  were  men, 
complete  and  very  noble  men,  balanced  and  equal. 

I  think  what  struck  you  most  in  them  was  the  great- 
ness of  their  souls.  They  were  larger  than  those  of 
other  men,  they  held  in  them  more  of  humanity.  They 
were  so  great  that  there  was  for  neither  any  necessity  to 
add  to  their  dignity  by  standing  aloof  from  other  men, 
holding  themselves  above  the  humanity  that  was  about 
them.  They  were  not  afraid  of  lowering  themselves. 
They  knew  they  could  not  do  so.  They  were  too  great 
to  "condescend"  to  anyone,  for  they  felt  in  everyone 
that  common  humanity  that  makes  all  kin.  No  matter 
to  whom  he  spoke  there  came  from  each  a  glow  of 
warmth,  of  friendliness,  that  said  "  Under  it  all  we 
both  are  men.  I  will  not  misunderstand,  nor  you  ". 
Partly  of  course  this  was  inherent  nobility  of  character, 
but  it  w  as  nourished  by  danger  and  by  war. 

There  are  some  who  cry  that  war  should  cease.  It 
is  a  dreadful  thing,  it  wrings  the  hearts  of  nations.  But 
it  makes  men.  It  gives  a  quality  that  nothing  else  can 
give.  The  man  of  peace  has  never  the  greatness  that 
the  soldier  may  have.  He  has  not  passed  through  the 
furnace  where  emotions  are  molten  and  refined. 

If  two  years  ago  I  had  been  desirous  to  justify  neces- 
sary  war  to  one  who  banned  it  I  would  have  said 
"  Come,  and  I  will  show  you  the  men  war  makes  ",  and 
taken  him  to  either  of  these  soldiers.  "When  peace 
makes  men  like  that,  then  will  the  peoples  of  the  earth 


want  war  no  longer.    They  will  not  need  it.    Rut  the 
furnace  out.    But  until  then  ..."    I  do  not  say  that 
every  soldier  has  it,  but  I  do  say  that  none  but  soldiers 
who  have  seen  war  ever  acquire  it. 
Wherein'  did  it  lie? 

For  one  thing  there  was  courage,  not  physical  alone, 
but  moral,  that  was  never  afraid  to  look  truth  in  the 
face,  whatever  that  truth  might  be.  That  is  a  wonder- 
ful gift,  to  be  able  to  stand  straight  up  and  look  at  life 
with  steadfastness  and  courage.  Never  to  ignore, 
never  to  pretend,  never  to  say  or  think  that  a  truth 
can  be  ignoble  whatever  that  truth  may  be.  There  was 
humanity,  that  recognises  how  all  men  are  akin,  not  by 
their  virtues  but  by  their  failings  ;  it  is  men's  weaknesses 
and  faults  that  bind  them  closer,  not  their  strength. 

There  was  good  humour. 

There  was  transparent  honesty  that  will  not  palter" 
with  a  word,  or  phrase  ;  that  chooses  carefully  that  what 
it  says  should  have  but  one  meaning  and  that  the  true 

one. 

There  was  that  greatness  which  is  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge a  mistake,  is  glad  to  acknowledge  it,  that  strong 
pride  w  hich  w  ill  not  continue  in  a  fault  it  recognises. 

To  be  "  above  acknowledging  an  error  "  is  a  current 
phrase.    How  can  one  be  above  it?    Most  men  are  far 
beneath  it,  are  too  cowardly,  but  not  these  soldiers. 
These  are  the  men  that  leaven  nations. 

The  deeds  of  both  these  soldiers  are  public  property, 
how  they  fought  and  won.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
public  records.  I  have  a  little  story  I  will  tell  instead. 
I  will  not  say  which  of  these  soldiers  is  referred  to, 
because  it  is  an  act  the  other  would  have  done  as  well, 
did  do  in  other  forms  a  hundred  times.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  trait  that  each  had  strongly.  It  happened 
many  years  ago. 

It  was  at  Mandalay.  The  General's  headquarter  staff 
and  the  Brigade  staffs  lived  in  the  palace.  They  had 
their  mess  in  a  Council  Chamber  walled  with  panels 
covered  with  leaf  gold.  It  was  but  a  hastily  organised 
mess,  where  each  officer  had  his  own  servant  and  his 
knives  and  forks.  No  mess  dress  was  worn,  only  khaki 
uniform.  There  were  thirty  or  forty  officers  dining 
there  at  one  long  table,  and  one  night  the  mess  was 
full  but  for  three  places.  They  were  at  the  end,  and 
they  stood  vacant  till  the  soup  was  gone.  Then  shyly 
and  uncertainly  a  stranger,  a  young  man  quite  un- 
known, not  even  a  soldier,  came  in  quietly  and  took 
one  empty  chair.  He  knew  no  one  there  except  the 
General  whom  he  had  seen  that  morning  on  duty.  For 
he  was  come  down  the  day  before  from  a  far  frontier 
as  a  guest  with  Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Sir 
William  Penn-Symons. 

He  had  lost  his  soup  through  waiting  for  his  host, 
and  onlv  hunger  drove  him  in.  He  had  no  one  to  order 
him  a  drink,  he  had  no  one  to  talk  to.  He  ate  in 
silence  and  in  solitude. 

Then  from  the  opposite  side  far  down  there  came  a 
voice  to  him  :  "Why  are  you  all  alone?  What  has 
become  of  Symons  and  of  Stevens?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir  ",  he  answered  to  the  General. 
"  They  went  this  afternoon  down  to  the  shore,  and  they 
are  not  returned." 

There  was  a  movement  on  the  far  side.  A  many- 
medalled  officer  got  up  and  made  a  vacant  place — next 
to  the  General.  The  young  civilian  was  called  across 
there  and  installed.  He  was  well  looked  after.  He 
got  all  he  wished  to  eat  and  drink.  The  General  talked 
to  him  and  the  staff.  They  made  him  feel  at  home  with 
friends.  And  when  Symons  returned  at  last  he  said  with 
a  laugh  "  Don't  move.  I  see  you  are  in  clover.  I 
was  afraid  for  you.    I  need  not  have  been  ". 

Kindness  arises  from  many  motives.  It  may  come 
from  relationship,  from  old  companionship,  from  fellow- 
ship in  the  same  service.  It  is  always  good.  But  the 
kindness  that  has  no  mixture,  that  is  pure  courtesy  of 
heart,  that  comes  from  one  above  to  one  far  down  below, 
that  is  not  common. 

Neither  is  it  forgotten. 
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MRS.  DALY'S  LUXURY. 
By  Jane  Barlow. 

IT  might  well  make  anybody's  bones  ache  to  imagine 
how  tired  Mrs.  Daly  was.  A  July  sun  glared  down 
on  her  from  its  nearly  attained  noon,  and  before  her 
lay  a  stretch  of  straight,  unshaded  road,  steadily  mount- 
ing a  long  hill.  Over  its  crest  she  knew  of  further 
stretches  for  her  to  tramp,  and  she  had  the  discouraging 
sense  that  she  was  leaving  behind  her  lengths  of  a  weari- 
some way  which  must  be  retraced  to  bring  her  home. 
Flies  buzzed  into  her  hot  face,  and  alighting  walked 
there  adhesively  ;  they  also  ran  down  the  back  of  her 
neck  and  up  her  sleeves.  Her  tight,  unfamiliar  boots 
felt  to  her  heavily  lifted  feet  as  if  they  were  lumpily 
stuffed  with  weights  of  lead.  The  same  substance 
apparently  filled,  in  place  of  groceries,  the  market- 
basket  which  she  shifted  from  arm  to  arm,  vainly  seeking 
ease.  No  headgear  could  have  afforded  less  shelter 
than  her  skimpy  black  bonnet ;  no  wrap  have  folded 
itself  into  more  cumbrous  superfluity  than  her  thick, 
large-patterned  shawl.  Each  step  seemed  to  jar  all 
through  her  frame  and  rouse  a  dozen  shooting  pangs, 
for  she  had  experienced  the  rack  of  rheumatism,  which, 
as  a  cyclist  once  explained  to  me,  takes  all  the  ball- 
bearings out  of  a  person's  joints.  Add  to  this  that  she 
was  stout,  and  past  middle-age. 

But,  worse  still,  the  errand  on  which  she  had  trudged 
under  these  trying  conditions,  more  than  a  couple  of 
miles  out  of  her  way,  was  one  thoroughly  distasteful  to 
her.  She  was  in  point  of  fact  going  to  ask  a  favour 
of  her  wealthy  daughter-in-law,  for  whom  she  had 
neither  love  nor  liking.  Only  urgent  necessity  could 
have  driven  her  to  take  such  a  course.  Toiling  ruefully 
along,  she  frequently  reflected  that  if  it  was  anything 
she  wanted  for  herself,  sorrow  foot  would  she  set  next 
or  nigh  Julia  Grogan,  not  supposing  she  lived  just 
across  the  road,  as  she  didn't — glory  be  !  Here  how- 
ever the  case  was  quite  different ;  poor  Maggie,  Pat 
Carroll's  eldest  girl,  dying  off  in  a  deep  decline,  and  not 
able  to  take  anything  in  this  world  except  a  sup  of 
chicken-broth.  And  how  was  the  crathur  to  come  by 
it,  her  father  with  a  long  family  to  keep,  and  all  her 
people  very  poor  entirely?  To  solve  this  problem  several 
of  Mrs.  Daly's  own  fine  young  pullets  had  met  with 
an  untimely  fate.  Now  none  remained  to  be  extrava- 
gantly sacrificed,  and  she  argued  that  it  could  be  no  sin 
to  ask  an  old  hen  of  Mrs.  Peter,  who  owned  more  fowls 
than  she  could  count.  Everybody  knew  that  an  old 
hen  was  the  best  sort  for  making  broth,  and  she  must 
have  half  a  dozen  that  she  would  never  miss,  let  alone 
one.  So  Mrs.  Peter's  mother-in-law  had  pocketed  her 
pride  and  started  on  her  repugnant  quest. 

She  reached  the  Peter  Dalys'  little  farm  at  what 
seemed  an  appropriate  time,  for  she  found  Mrs.  Peter, 
Julia  Grogan,  the  heiress  that  was,  standing  in  the  yard 
amid  a  swirling  eddy  of  chickens,  and  feeding  them 
out  of  a  dish  filled  with  mingled  pig-potatoes  and  dirty- 
oats.  From  every  point  converging  poultry  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  came  footing  and  fluttering  to  her 
shrilled  summons.  "  Troth  it's  a  power  of  fowl  you 
have  got  together,  Julia  ",  Mrs.  Daly  said,  pausing  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  circle. 

"  There's  a  good  few  in  it  ",  Mrs.  Peter  replied  with 
circumspect  complacency.  "  But  it's  as  much  as  I  can 
do  to  contint  them  without  buying  them  food,  that's 
mostly  a  dead  loss."  Then  she  offered  "  a  drink  of 
sour  milk,  better  than  tay  after  walking  in  the  heat  ", 
refreshment  which  Mrs.  Daly  declined  and  which  Mrs. 
Peter  did  not  press  but  proceeded  to  inquire  :  "  And 
what's  the  best  news  with  you?  " 

"  Well  ",  Mrs.  Daly  said,  understanding  that  she  had 
been  asked  her  business,  over  which  she  was  herself 
indisposed  to  linger,  "  I  just  looked  in  to  see  if  by 
any  chance  you  had  e'er  an  ould  hen  you  could  spare." 

"Is  it  an  order  for  one  you're  after  getting?  "  Mrs. 
Peter  said,  a  commercial  gleam  twinkling  into  her  beady 

little  eyes.    "  I  might  " 

"  An  order?  "  said  Mrs.  Daly.  "  Och  to  goodness, 
the  quare   order  !    Sure,    'twas  only  for  poor  little 


Maggie  Carroll,  that's  near  getting  her  death  now,  and 
fancies  ne'er  a  thing  unless  a  sup  of  broth." 

"  Musha  cock  up  them,  or  the  likes  of  them,  to  be 
boiling  down  chuckens  for  broth  ",  Mrs.  Peter  said, 
flouncing  round.  "  A  drop  of  buttermilk-whey 'd  be  a 
sight  better  for  her — -to  the  full  good  enough  anyway. 
Bedad,  ma'am,  if  that's  all  that  ails  you,  keeping  me 
hens  I'll  be,  by  your  laive,  and  they  none  too  plenty 
with  me  these  times." 

"  'Deed  then  I  wouldn't  be  axing  anything  to  incon- 
vanience  you,  Julia",  said  Mrs.  Daly.  "  I  was  only 
thinking  you  might,  so  happen,  have  an  odd  one,  and 
poor  Maggie  does  be  so  long  lying,  and  the  Carrolls 
very  ould  neighbours.  Peter  knows  them  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  and  wouldn't  be  apt  to  grudge  them  an  ould 
hin. " 

Resentment  at  this  suggestion  caused  Mrs.  Peter 
to  empty  her  dish  prematurely  with  a  jerk  that  splashed 
some  of  its  contents  over  her  shoes.  "  Peter  Daly 
needn't  throuble  himself  ",  she  said  in  an  angry  gabble, 
"  about  grudging  the  fowlses  I  was  at  the  expinse  of 
setting  up  with  me  own  money,  and  rairing  and  minding 
meself.  Divil  recaive  the  pinny  he  ever  spent  on  them, 
let  me  tell  him,  or  anybody  else  that  has  talk  out  of 
them  about  the  matter."  Mrs.  Peter  had  brought  a 
fortune  of  fifty  pounds,  every  farthing  of  which  re- 
mained ever  vividly  present  to  her  memory. 

"  Long  sorry  I'd  be  to  interfare  with  a  feather  of 
them",  Mrs.  Daly  said,  also  indignant.  "Very  aisy 
I'll  get  a  couple  or  so  somewheres  else.  'Twas  just  to 
oblige  you,  in  case  you  had  any  ould  roosters  you  was 
wishful  to  be  rid  of,  and  you  short  of  feeding." 

"  Raison  I  have  to  be  compliminted,  bedad  ",  Mrs. 
Peter  said  with  sarcasm. 

After  this  their  leavetaking  ensued  briefly  and  stiffly. 
Mrs.  Daly  was  very  soon  making  her  way  again  down 
the  cow-lane,  where  the  fiery  air  hummed  blinding-thick 
with  a  blizzard  of  flies.  A  sense  of  complete  failure 
aggravated  her  heat  and  thirst  and  weariness.  Hitherto 
her  spirits  had  been  in  some  degree  sustained  by  fore- 
casting success.  The  momentary  gleam  of  pleasure  in 
Maggie  Carroll's  sunken  eyes  at  beholding  that  blue- 
banded,  thick-rimmed  cup  would  prove  an  adequate 
recompense  for  the  humiliation  and  fatigue  undergone 
to  fill  it.  But  this  recompense  was  withholden  ;  Maggie 
must  be  disappointed.  In  the  gateway  of  the  cow-lane 
Mrs.  Daly  stood  gazing  dejectedly  along  the  white  glow 
of  her  homeward  road.  "  Rightly  served  I  am  ",  she 
said  to  herself,  "to  be  axing  aught  of  that  one  unless 
impidence.  A  bone  in  her  skin  I  never  liked.  Twenty 
thousand  pities  it  is  of  poor  Peter  ever  taking  up  with 
thim  Grogans.  Saints  above  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  was 
that  you,  Katty?  " 

For  she  was  startled  here  by  somebody  suddenly  and 
with  a  flop  descending  from  the  flag-stepped  stile 
beside  her.  It  was  Katty  McHugh,  Mrs.  Peter's 
servant-girl,  whose  bare  feet,  padding  along  noiselessly, 
had  given  no  warning  of  her  approach.  Katty 's  curly 
black  hair  and  dark-grey  western  eyes  were  wild  with 
hurry  and  excitement ;  clasped  in  both  arms  she  carried 
a  good-sized  bundle  of  shaggy  hay,  which  she  held  out 
to  Mrs.  Daly.  "  What  at  all  have  you  there?  "  Mrs. 
Daly  said,  half  alarmed. 

"  Sure  it's  kilt  I  am  ",  said  Katty,  "  running  across 
the  fields  to  catch  you  up.  Scarce  out  of  it  you  were, 
ma'am,  when  what  should  I  spy  swooping  down  in  the 
corner  of  the  haggart  but  a  little  divil  of  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  And  he  sticking  his  talons  in  one  of  them  big 
ould  black  hins.  A  sort  of  a  kite  it  was,  I  meant  to  say  ; 
near  the  size  of  a  young  aigle.  So  when  I  got  her  lying 
there,  thinks  I  to  meself  I  had  a  right  to  be  bringing 
her  to  you,  ma'am  ;  and  I  just  wisped  her  up  and  come 
along.  'Twill  do  Herself  above  good  to  be  at  the  loss 
of  her,  the  mane  ould  naygur,  that  wouldn't  let  you 
have  e'er  a  one,  and  she  standing  up  to  her  knees  this 
minyit  in  chuckens.  Iligant  broth  she'll  make  poor 
Maggie,  and  no  thanks  to  her.  Bedad  now,  wasn't 
it  the  very  handy  hawk,  whatever  brought  him?  " 

Katty  related  her  story  with  an  air  of  such  guileless 
candour  that  even  if  she  had  made  its  hero  the  Phcenix 
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of  the  East,  or  Sindbad's  Roc,  or  a  Great  Auk,  scep- 
ticism would  have  seemed  gracelessly  ungrateful.  Mrs. 
Daly  accepted  the  narrative  without  demur.  Its  essen- 
tial truth  was  confirmed  for  her  by  the  protrusion  of 
a  yellow  claw  and  a  few  black  feathers.  "  Thank  you 
kindly,  Katty  ",  she  said  with  a  broadening  smile.  In 
the  happy  thought  that  Maggie  would  not  be  dis- 
appointed after  all,  the  long  miles  still  to  traverse,  and 
thai  with  an  increased  load,  looked  wonderfully  fore- 
shortened ;  they  seemed  to  shrivel  up  like  a  burnt  ribbon. 

But  further  good  fortune  awaited  her.  She  was  just 
grasping  the  unwieldy  bundle  when  round  the  corner 
came  jogging  her  neighbour,  Andy  Hcffernan,  driving 
himself  home  on  his  jaunting-car.  Of  course  she  was 
offered,  and  most  assuredly  did  not  refuse,  a  lift.  As 
she  settled  herself  on  the  comfortable  cushions,  a  cool 
breeze  fanning  her  checks,  the  hawk's  victim  lying  beside 
her,  and  with  no  more  trouble  before  her  except  to  let 
"  the  little  mare  jig  home  with  them  all  ",  Mrs.  Daly 
very  blissfully  realised  "  the  luxury  of  doing  good  ". 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — The  Dublin  riots  have  rendered  superfluous  some 
of  the  remarks  that  I  intended  to  submit  to  you  as  a 
kind  of  footnote  to  the  article  of  30  August  on  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  Dublin  rioters  are  primarily  the 
care  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  but  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  were  called  in  to  reinforce  their 
urban  colleagues,  and  have  shown  that  they  can  still 
clear  a  street  occupied  by  a  mob  composed  of  Nationalists 
(though  not  demonstrating  on  behalf  of  Nationalist 
principles)  as  effectually  as  ever.  The  reason  for  the 
difference  in  attitude  between  Ulster  and  Southern 
Unionists  is  very  largely  the  fact  that  there  is  outside 
Ulster  no  Unionist  proletariat,  and  therefore  Unionists 
never  form  a  tumultuous  assembly.  I  do  not  claim  for 
them  any  superior  virtue  ;  it  simply  happens  to  be  true 
that  the  social  class  which  forms  riotous  mobs  is  en- 
tirely Nationalist  in  feeling  outside  Ulster,  but  is  half- 
and-half  in  Belfast  and  Derry.  Consequently  the 
Ulsterman  is  forced  to  think  of  the  Constabulary  as 
people  who  sometimes  baton  his  own  left  wing  :  the 
Southern  Unionist  knows  them  only  as  members  of  a 
force  which  (predominantly  Roman  Catholic  and  drawn 
from  a  Nationalist  population)  has  protected  the  lives 
and  property  of  Unionist  and  Protestant  landlords 
during  agrarian  strife.  For  that  matter,  several 
Nationalist  politicians  who  from  time  to  time  denounce 
the  Constabulary  have  had  cause  to  be  very  grateful 
to  them  when  a  mob  of  some  other  brand  of  Nationalism 
has  carried  disagreement  with  an  orator's  opinions  to  an 
extreme  pitch. 

Your  correspondent,  when  explaining  that  the  con- 
stables come  from  the  same  class  as  many  members  of 
Parliament,  should,  I  think,  have  mentioned  that  the 
former  are  required  to  be  of  unblemished  personal 
character  before  being  admitted  to  public  life.  These 
fine  distinctions  are  not  unimportant.  He  probably 
omitted  as  too  well  known  (a  dangerous  habit  when 
writing  about  Ireland  for  English  readers)  the  fact  that 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are  men  of 
the  same  social  class  as  officers  of  the  Army.  Anyone 
who  knows  the  Irish  character  well  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  effect  upon  it  of  discipline  and  of  "esprit  de 
corps  "  must  realise  the  importance  to  any  such  body 
as  the  Constabulary  of  being  officered  by  gentlemen, 
men  who  have  been  trained  up  in  the  public  school 
tradition. 

Possibly  there  is  nothing  for  which  the  public  should 
feel  grateful  in  a  record  of  dangerous,  and  often  dis- 
tasteful, duties  loyally  performed  for  half  a  century. 
We  are  all  much  inclined  to  take  such  things  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  men  who  "  are  not  asked  to  be  particularly 
intelligent  ".  But  we  do  not  seem  to  insist  very  much 
on  such  qualities  in  the  men  whom  we  select  to  make 


our  laws.  I  have  noticed  for  years  past  how  the  Liberal 
politician  touring  in  Ireland  recoils  with  horror  when  he 
sees  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  doing  its  duty — that 
is,  obeying  orders — during  some  agrarian  disturbance. 
These  constables  are  drawn  from  the  people,  but 
because  they  have  accepted  the  King's  uniform  and 
sworn  an  oath  of  allegiance  they  are  ready  to  punish  the 
people  when  the  people  break  the  law. 

One  is  really  tempted  at  times  to  believe  the  English 
lower  middle  classes  physically  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  spirit  which  in  India  is  called  "  being  true  to 
one's  salt  ".  It  is  this  spirit  that  steadies  the  Indian 
Army  and  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  because 
this  spirit  comes  naturally  to  the  English  upper  class 
and  so-called  "  lower  "  class  the  British  Empire  is 
possible.  But  the  British  soldier  and  sailor  are  as  great 
mysteries  as  their  officers  to  the  lower  middle-class  poli- 
tician. The  consideration  that  he  has — if  a  member  of 
Parliament — taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign 
docs  not  seem  to  influence  his  conduct,  and  would  cer- 
tainly not  make  him  do  anything  that  he  did  not  want 
to  do.  He  cannot  understand  why  it  should,  even  when 
the  oath  procures  him  ^400  a  year.  He  fails  therefore 
to  comprehend  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  But  it 
may  be,  as  your  correspondent  suggests,  that  the  Con- 
stabulary are  realising  to  what  an  extent  national  policy 
is  directed  by  persons  who  have  this  moral  blank  in 
what  they  would  probably  call  their  psychology,  and  we 
should  all  hesitate  to  call  their  souls. 

I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

Erigf.na. 


THE  LAND  VALUES  GROUP  AND  THE 
REVENUE  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

House  of  Commons,  28  August  1913. 

Sir — With  regard  to  Mr.  Chiozza  Money's  reply  to 
Mr.  Price,  the  latter  is  quite  right ;  the  Revenue  Bill 
did  give  to  the  Opposition  all  they  desired.  That  Mr. 
Money  suggested  "  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Bill  "  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Opposition 
got  all  they  desired.  There  was  no  difference  at  all 
between  the  Tory  desires  and  opposition  and  Mr. 
Money's  desires  and  opposition.  He  says  Liberal 
members  and  himself  "  joined  in  the  endeavour  to 
secure  common  justice  to  the  building  trade  ".  Yet  he 
and  the  Liberal  opposition  to  Clause  1 1  are  in  favour  of 
rating  improvements.  This  Free  Trader  who  objects 
to  taxes  on  corn,  and  meat,  and  manufactures,  because 
prices  will  rise,  has  no  objection  to  taxes  on  houses 
and  shops  and  factories,  though  the  chief  municipal 
bodies  of  the  country  have  asked  for  powers  to  rate  land 
values.  Mr.  Money's  Free  Trade  principles  go  only  so 
far  as  free  competition  of  commodities,  his  principles  do 
not  go  so  deep  as  to  begin  competition  at  the  basis 
of  all  industry — land.  Without  Clause  11,  or  some 
means  of  finding  the  full  site  value  of  land  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Asquith's  desire  so  often  repeated,  to  "  free  our  munici- 
palities from  the  trammels  under  which  they  at  present 
act"  (East  Fife,  14  October  1898),  and  legislate  "for 
a  proper  system  and  method  of  valuation  "  (House  of 
Commons,  12  May  1908)  and  effect  a  "  complete  re- 
construction of  our  valuation  and  rating  systems  " 
(Birmingham,  19  June  1908). 

For  the  principle  laid  down  in  Clause  11,  the  Land 
Values  Group  has  never  ceased  to  ask,  since  I  have 
been  a  member.  Captain  Pretyman  has  often  in  the 
House  complained  of  the  separate  methods  of  valuing 
urban  and  rural  land.  The  wishes  of  the  Land  Values 
Group  were  set  down  several  months  ago  in  a  memoran- 
dum presented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
afterwards  published  broadcast  in  the  Press.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  clauses  of  the  Revenue 
Bill,  save  Clause  11,  were  irrelevant,  for  the  first  duty 
of  the  Government  is  to  carry  out  its  long-standing 
pledges  with  regard  to  valuation.  So  long  ago  as 
February  1899  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons 
said  :    "  The   owner   may   capriciously,    or    from  a 
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mistaken  sense  of  his  own  interest,  or  from  a  thousand 
and  one  other  motives,  refuse  to  allow  the  use  of  his 
land  for  building  and  other  purposes — land  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  due  development  of  the 
community,  and  he  may  hold  back  that  land  from  the 
market  in  the  hope  that  at  some  future  distant  date  he 
would  obtain  for  it  an  increased  value.  In  the  mean- 
time there  is  no  power  vested  in  the  community  to 
obtain  the  land  which  is  so  essential  to  its  life  and 
health,  and  while  that  land  is  lying  idle  it  does  not  con- 
tribute under  our  law  a  single  penny  to  defray  the 
growing  expenses  of  the  community."  How  on  earth 
can  the  system  the  Prime  Minister  complained  of  be 
altered  without  a  complete  valuation  of  all  land?  In 
spite  of  the  Increment  Value  Duty  and  the  Undeveloped 
Land  Duty  of  the  Finance  Act  1910,  the  evils  of  our 
land  system  still  exist ;  indeed,  they  are  as  cruel  and 
sinister  to-day  as  they  were  in  1899.  And  how  can  Mr. 
Asquith's  conviction  "that  the  next  great  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  larger  and  better  municipal  life  will  be  in 
the  opening  up,  as  justice  and  reason  requires  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  of  the  hitherto  untried  source 
of  taxation — a  form  of  taxation  which  no  one  can  assert 
to  be  inequitable,  because  it  simply  imposes  the  burden 
upon  those  on  whom  the  benefit  will  ultimately  rest  " — 
how  can  all  this  be  carried  out  unless  we  get  the  com- 
plete unimproved  value  of  all  land? 

It  is  a  great  pity  Mr.  Money  did  not  read  Clause  11. 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  it  he  would  have 
seen  at  a  glance  that  the  one  certain  thing  it  set  out  not 
to  do  "  was  to  set  up  in  practice  the  strange  theory  that 
thirty  years  ago  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of  Henry 
George's  'prairie'."  The  substance  of  Clause  11  is 
as  follows  : — 

The  Commissioners  shall  in  any  valuation  to  be  made 
under  Section  26  of  the  principal  Act  which  is  com- 
menced after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  land,  show  separately  the  site  value  of 
the  land  calculated  as  if  the  words  "  other  than  agricul- 
ture "  were  omitted  from  paragraph  (b)  of  Sub-sec- 
tion (4)  of  Section  25  of  the  principal  Act  (which  pro- 
vides for  deductions  in  respect  of  works  executed  or 
expenditure  of  a  capital  nature  incurred).  Provided 
that  no  deductions  shall  be  allowed  under  this  provision 
in  respect  of  works  executed  or  expenditure  of  a  capital 
nature  incurred  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

This  seeks  to  ascertain  the  assessable  site  value  of 
land  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  to  set  a  time 
limit  on  improvements  not  wholly  exhausted.  It  practi- 
cally seeks  to  separate  the  values  of  land  and  improve- 
ments in  rural  areas  as  the  principal  Act  does  in  urban 
areas.  But  does  Mr.  Money  know  what  the  Finance 
Act,  1910,  land  clauses  set  out  to  do?  Evidently  he 
does  not,  else  he  would  not  say  Clause  11  sought  to 
deal  with  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  deals 
only  with  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  country. 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Asquith  would  think,  if  he  read 
Mr.  Money's  letter,  of  the  paragraph  which  deals  with 
single  taxers.  Mr.  Money  says  :  "  A  land  values  man 
denying  he  is  a  single  taxer  is  exactly  the  same  pheno- 
menon as  a  tariff  reformer  denying  that  he  is  a  protec- 
tionist." Both  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
have  denied  being  single  taxers.  Are  they  land  values 
men?  Is  Mr.  Money  in  favour  of  levying  any  of  the 
rates  on  the  capital  value  of  land?  He  says  the  land- 
owner "  may  be  justly  called  upon  to  contribute  on 
account  of  his  possession  ".  Then  how  much  of  a  land 
values  man  is  Mr.  Money?  Does  he  wobble  some- 
where between  a  penny  and  a  pound  of  contribution? 
N  ow  I  know  the  Land  Values  Grouo.  I  am  a  member 
of  it ;  Mr.  Money  is  not.  And  I  feel  it  will  be  some- 
thing quite  new  to  many  members  of  the  group  who  are 
in  favour  of  what  518  local  authorities  petitioned 
Government  for  in  1906  (powers  for  rating  land  values) 
to  find  they  are,  according  to  Mr.  Money,  single  taxers. 
Mr.  Asquith  said  to  the  Municipal  and  Rating  Authori- 
ties Deputation  on  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  on 
26  February  1906  :  "  I  have  always  regarded  this  move- 
ment, properly  understood,  as  in  the  strictest  sense  not  . 


a  derogation  from,  but  an  assertion  of,  the  rights  of 
property.  What  arc  the  two  principles  upon  which, 
so  far  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  founded?  They  are  very 
simple.  They  seem  to  me  to  correspond  both  with 
common  sense  and  with  natural  equity.  The  first  is, 
that  those  who  benefit  by  public  improvements  should 
contribute  their  fair  share  to  the  cost.  And  the  next  is, 
I  think,  that  it  is  right  and  just  that  the  community 
should  reap  the  benefit  of  increased  values  which  are  due 
to  its  own  expenditure  and  its  own  growth. 

To  this  statement  every  member  of  the  Land  Values 
Group  will,  I  feel  sure,  heartily  subscribe.  Are  they, 
therefore,  single  taxers?  Mr.  Asquith  has  said  he  is 
not  a  single  taxer.  Anyway,  Mr.  Money  is  absolutely 
wrong.  One  who  is  in  favour  of  exempting  improve- 
ments is  not  necessarily  a  single  taxer.  Mr.  Ure  is 
in  favour  of  rating  on  land  values  and  exempting  im- 
provements, but  he  is  no  single  taxer.  Mr.  Money 
evidently  knows  as  much  about  single  tax  as  he  knows 
about  Clause  11. 

As  to  his  last  paragraph  in  which  he  says  :  "  The 
Land  Values  Group  are  actually  seeking  to  excuse  these 
capitalists  from  all  contribution  towards  local  rates, 
except  in  respect  of  the  tiny  bits  of  land  upon  which 
they  carry  on  their  industries.  That  is  to  say,  the 
richest  people  in  the  place,  those  best  able  to  contribute 
to  local  taxation,  would  be  almost  entirely  excused  from 
taxation  !  " — this  is  set  out  in  Mr.  Money's  usual  way. 
It  purports  to  deal  with  local  rates,  but  the  "  richest 
people  "  and  the  "  best  able  "  "  would  be  almost  entirely 
excused  from  taxation  ".  The  dominant  word  is 
"capitalists1'.  No  one  but  "capitalists"- — Mr. 
Money's  "capitalists" — is  to  benefit.  This  is  sheer 
misrepresentation.  It  beats  anything  any  statistical 
tariff  reformer  was  ever  guilty  of  in  the  way  of  keeping 
truth  in  the  background. 

Yours  etc. 

Francis  Neilson. 


THE  PARLIAMENT  ACT  AND  THE  HOME 
RULE  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  August  1913. 

Sir — It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
pass  an  address  to  the  King  praying  him  to  withhold 
his  assent  to  the  Bill  until  it  was  put  as  a  single  distinct 
issue  before  the  electorate,  reciting  that  the  exercise  of 
the  Royal  prerogative  was  called  for  through  the 
ancient  powers  of  their  House  being  curtailed  by  his 
Ministers  under  a  threat  of  creating  peers  wholesale, 
not  to  act  judicially,  but  as  bribed  by  a  title  to  effect  a 
great  constitutional  change  which  the  people  were  given 
no  opportunity  to  sanction  or  demand. 

It  would  be  one  thing  for  the  King  to  exercise  the 
prerogative  on  his  own  initiative,  another  at  the  in- 
stance of  what  is  not  only  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
but  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  the  country.  He 
might  be  respectfully  reminded  that  his  prerogative  is 
not  dead  because  dormant,  and  that  its  exercise  now 
in  order  simply  to  refer  such  important  constitutional 
measures  as  the  Parliament  Act  and  Home  Rule  Bill 
directly  and  without  doubt  or  subterfuge  to  the  people 
would  command  their  approval.  His  assent  to  such 
measures  should  be  equivalent  without  doubt  or  ques- 
tion to  the  assent  of  his  people. 

I  am  Sir  etc. 

Ultoxian'. 

THE  REFERENDUM  IN  ACTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  August  1913. 
Sir — Mr.  John  H.  Humphreys  says  "  the  referendum 
asks  the  electors  to  express  their  views  on  highly  com- 
plicated legislative  questions  by  saying  yes  or  no  " 
etc.,  and  proceeds:  "  If  Parliament  is  to  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  people  the  solution 
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must  be  found  not  in  discarding  the  representative  prin- 
ciple, but  in  improving  the  means  of  giving  expression 
through  representatives  to  the  wishes  of  the  electorate  " 
etc.  Hut  why  treat  the  referendum  as  though  it  dis- 
carded the  representative  principle?  Why  confuse  it 
with  the  primary  process  of  election  at  all?  Make  your 
scheme  of  election  as  perfect  as  you  can  to  subserve 
the  principle  of  representation,  and  still  the  referendum 
remains,  as  a  reserve  supplementary  means,  of  ensuring 
that  which  the  most  scientific  method  of  election  may 
fail  in  itself  to  secure,  for  the  reason  that  it  operates 
on  conditions  arising  out  of  definite  legislative  proposals 
and  its  requisition  presupposes  an  examination  of 
sufficient  thoroughness  to  reveal  the  essential  direction 
of  principle  in  measures  referred,  and  upon  which  there- 
fore the  yes  or  no  of  the  electorate  would  seem  to  be 
the  logical  means  of  egress  from  an  otherwise,  at  best, 
unsatisfactory  situation. 

Yours  etc. 

Reader  S.  R. 

PLURAL  VOTING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Aliwal  North,  South  Africa 
29  July  191 3. 

Sir — My  purpose  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject 
of  plural  voting  is  not,  as  at  first  might  be  expected, 
to  criticise  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  lately  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  to  suggest  a  direction  of  least 
natural  resistance  (i.e.  of  least  actual  and  potential 
strife)  that  will,  if  followed  by  men  and  women  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  necessitate  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  plural  voting  as  a  fundamental  principle 
in  electoral  government. 

Perhaps  excepting  the  unital  parts  of  the  elements 
of  chemistry  and  their  familiar  compounds,  it  can  truth- 
fully be  said  equality  does  not  exist  between  material 
individuals  whether  they  represent  stellar  bodies  or 
living  organisms.  With  regard  to  organic  life  this 
truth  is  more  conspicuously  exemplified  in  the  higher 
forms,  such  as  mankind,  quadrumana,  quadrupeds. 
Among  individuals  so  closely  related  as  those  of  the 
same  sex  and  species,  to  wit,  men  or  women,  inequali- 
ties in  this  or  that  respect  call  forth  frequent  remark 
even  in  everyday  conversation.  Indisputable  basic 
facts  are  therefore  available  to  any  person  desirous  of 
building  theories  or  extracting  principles  from  them. 
With  these  facts  before  us  one  may  ask  :  "  How  can 
the  ordained  inequalities  that  physically  differentiate 
man  and  woman  be  legislatively  adjusted  so  as  to 
comprehend  th6  degree  of  correlative  equilibrium 
essential  to  national  longevity,  to  harmonious  ideals  in 
the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  a  nation?  " 

Assuming  the  political  after  the  religious  the 
dominant  factor  in  national  life,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  plural  vote  can  be  utilised  with  excellent  results 
if  wisely  distributed.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  forceful 
to  give  my  perspective  in  argumentative  form.  Since 
birth,  marriage,  parentage  and  death  are  the  normal 
phases  of  human  life,  a  married  man  or  woman — 
especially  a  parent — is  by  divine  proclamation  entitled 
to  a  higher  political  status  than  the  unmarried  ;  but  not 
necessarily  to  a  higher  social  or  economic  status  than 
his  or  her  acquirements  and  efficiency  justify.  Again, 
since  legitimate  parentage  normally  bestows  on  the 
father  and  mother  a  higher  natural  status,  if  the  laws 
of  a  country  are  not  in  conflict  with  well-ordered  Nature, 
they  will  encourage  a  relatively  higher  social  status  as 
well  as  bestow  a  higher  political  status.  For  simplifica- 
tion it  may  be  found  more  convenient  to  classify  the 
childless  with  the  reproductive  couples. 

Without  again  entering  upon  academic  ground  or 
flooding  my  letter  to  you  with  illustrations  and  argu- 
ments, may  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  giving  of  a 
plural  vote  to  married  men  and  a  single  vote  to  widows 
and  bachelors,  as  a  political  solution  of  the  natural 
difficulty  every  nation  will  have  to  face  intelligently? 
Yours  faithfully 

A.  Odell  Holcroft. 


FLIGHT  AND  RATS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  September  1913. 
Sir — Two  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  have  not 
always  belonged  to  the  party  which  they  now  adorn, 
were  recently  reported  to  have  taken  experimental 
flights  in  aeroplanes.  The  unexpected  ever  happens. 
The  employment  of  mixed  metaphors  is  justified.  We 
may  now  exclaim  with  accuracy  "  I  smell  a  rat;  I  see 
him  floating  in  the  air  !  " 

Yours  faithfully 

T. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Thurlow  Hall  Suffolk 

24  August  1913. 

Sir — Are  you  not  rather  unfair  in  your  review 
of  "Socialism  from  the  Christian  Standpoint"? 
Socialists,  Christian  and  others,  declare  that  private 
ownership  is  morally  wrong,  and  since  this  is  essen- 
tially a  question  of  ethics  people  are  surely  justified  in 
asking  the  opinion  of  the  Church?  Indeed,  since  the 
Pope  claims  the  last  word  in  questions  of  faith  and 
morals,  it  is  dillicult  to  see  how  those  who  owe  him 
allegiance  can  do  otherwise  than  ask  for  the  view  of 
what  is  for  them  the  final  court  of  appeal. 

There  is  of  course  the  strongest  objection  among 
Romans,  as  among  Anglicans,  to  face  the  truth  and 
to  recognise  that  if  Christianity  is  to  prevail  in  this 
material  age  it  must  be  prepared  to  give  a  considered 
judgment  on  what  is  the  greatest  material  question  of 
the  hour — the  right  of  private  property.  "  Episcopi 
Anglicani  semper  pavidi  " — no  one  expects  any  clear 
pronouncement  from  the  Anglican  Church,  but  from 
that  Church  which  claims  to  be  semper  eadem  and 
which  for  nearly  2000  years  has  accepted  private  pro- 
perty as  lawful  and  right  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
something  better  than  indecision. 

Yours  faithfully 

C.  F.  Ryder. 

THE  6oth  AT  CORUNNA. 

Army  and  Navy  Club 

1  September  1913. 

Sir — In  your  paper  of  9  August,  in  the  review  of  the 
"Annals  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  ",  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  concerning  the  2nd  Battalion  60th, 
"  Where  was  it?  "  on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Corunna.  Now  this  battalion  embarked  at  Jersey  for 
Spain  in  September  1808,  with  a  total  strength  of  only 
eighteen  officers,  thirty-three  sergeants,  twenty-two 
drummers,  and  290  rank  and  file.  It  was  intended  to 
be  filled  up  with  foreign  recruits — deserters  or  prisoners 
of  war  from  the  French  army,  which  had  earlier  in  the 
year,  after  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  yielded  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  same,  Swiss  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
foreign  regiments  in  the  British  service.  But  in  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  of  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign 
no  such  accession  of  strength  was  forthcoming  for  this 
battalion,  and  it  returned  home  from  Spain  with  a 
diminished  strength  of  thirteen  officers,  thirty-one  ser- 
geants, twenty  drummers,  and  212  rank  and  file. 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  David  Baird  of  4  November  1808, 
to  Colonel  Gordon  at  the  Horse  Guards,  the  former 
states  that  all  the  troops  which  came  from  home  under 
his  command  had  landed  at  Corunna  except  the  2nd 
Battalion  60th,  and  he  added  that  that  battalion  would 
continue  there  "  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  such 
guards  and  escorts  as  may  be  required  ".  On  this  duty 
it  was  probably  engaged  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  being 
still  a  mere  "cadre",  or  skeleton  battalion  of  little 
over  a  couple  of  hundred  men. 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  number  of  recruits  the 
2nd  battalion  left  Guernsey  for  the  West  Indies  in  1809. 
I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

G.  E.  Boyle,  Colonel. 


6  September,  1913 
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AN  OLD-TIME  ATHLETE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  S.  Mary's  Square  Paddington  W. 

2  September  1913. 
Sir — Having  read  your  article  and  the  correspondence 
in  the  Saturday  Review  on  Pseudo-Olympic  Games, 
I  went  to  Gerrard's  Cross  on  Saturday  last,  where  in 
a  field  that  is  close  to  a  plantation  of  fir  and  birch  and 
heather  I  witnessed  a  local  cricket  match,  -which  to  my 
mind  was  just  as  amusing  as  anything  that  could  be 
seen  at  Lord's.  The  heather  made  me  think  of  Scot- 
land and  its  most  famous  old-time  athlete,  a  gaber- 
lunzie  (strolling  beggar)  who  was  widely  known  as 
"  Jemmy  Strength  " — his  proper  name  being  James 
Stuart — whose  wondrous  feats  of  strength  are  remem- 
bered to  this  day  in  the  North.  For  example,  we  are 
told  that  "  it  was  nothing  unusual  with  him,  in  his 
palmy  days,  to  raise  an  ordinary  kitchen  table  from  the 
ground  with  his  teeth,  although  a  full-grown  ploughman 
sat  upon  the  centre  of  it  ".  This  is  a  feat  which  I  defy 
any  man  in  Europe  to  perform  at  the  Olympic  Games, 
where  a  set  of  sound  teeth  will  be  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  the  head  of  every  athlete  unless  our  Indian 
wrestlers  and  polo  players  are  allowed  to  go  to  Berlin. 
Stuart  fought  under  General  Wolfe  at  the  taking  of 
Quebec  ;  he  was  also  with  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill.  But  he  sold  his  commission  when  peace 
was  declared  with  America,  and  returning  to  Scotland 
squandered  away  his  money  before  taking  to  "  the  reck- 
less mendicant  career  which  filled  up  the  long  measure 
of  his  singular  existence  ".  This  profligate  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  was  mourned  for  by  many  Highlanders 
as  "  the  last  of  the  Stuart  line  "  !  I,  however,  have 
written  this  letter  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  breast- 
feeding during  the  early  months  of  life,  hence  my  appeal 
for  the  breast-fed  Indian  athletes  to  be  allowed  to  show 
their  teeth  to  the  bottle-fed  athletes  of  Europe  and 
America.  I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

Donald  Norman  Reid. 


THE  OLYMPIC  POT-HUNTERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Magdalene  College  Cambridge 
3  September  191 3. 

Sir — I  have  been  reading  the  article  on  "  The 
Olympic  Pot-hunters  "  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
23  August  with  much  interest  and  some  sympathy.  No 
one  can  be  more  desirous  than  I  am  that  people  should 
play  games  more  and  talk,  read,  bet  about  them  less. 
Personally  I  think  that  I  got  more  amusement  out  of 
football  and  Alpine  climbing  in  early  days  than  I  ever 
got  out  of  any  other  recreations  or  occupations  ;  but 
they  always  seemed  to  me  things  pleasant  to  do  and 
uninteresting  to  talk  about. 

However  if  the  nation  thinks  differently  I  do  not  quite 
see  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  express  their 
opinion  in  terms  of  money.  A  hundred  thousand  pounds 
is  not  very  much  really,  when  it  is  spread  over  a  nation  as 
big  as  ours,  or  even  over  that  very  large  and  numerous 
section  interested  in  athletics.  Figures  are  very  mis- 
leading things  !  I  wonder,  for  instance,  what  sort  of 
sum  is  spent  upon  golf-balls  or  lawn-tennis  racquets  in 
a  year  by  the  English  nation.  If  one  knew  that,  one 
might  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  suggested  hundred 
thousand  is  excessive. 

I  am  sorry  of  course,  like  your  correspondent,  to  think 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  money  in  the  interests  of  science 
or  literature ;  but  I  really  am  not  prepared  to  scold 
people  in  general  for  spending  money  on  what  they 
like,  considering  what  my  own  practice  in  the  matter  is. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  too  that  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
ternational cordiality  and  courtesy  is  involved.  If 
foreigners  come  over  to  England  in  an  official  capacity 
we  do  not  say  that  it  is  shocking  that  so  much  money 
is  spent  on  food  and  wine  to  entertain  them  ;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  in  athletics  we  had  better  meet 
on  common  ground  with  other  nations  and  do  the  thing 
handsomely.  We  are  much  too  fond  in  England  of 
standing  out  and  saying  we  will  not  play  ! 

I  am  etc.         Arthur  C.  Benson. 


REVIEWS. 

VIVE  LA  FRANCE. 

"  How  France  is  Governed."    By  Raymond  Poincare'. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.    7s.  6d.  net. 

'"THE  title  of  this  book  is  not  exactly  misleading,  but 
J-  it  might  well  lead  the  reader  to  expect  something 
more  than  he  will  find.  He  might  excusably  believe 
that  it  contained  a  candid  commentary  on  the  system 
of  French  government  written  by  the  Head  of  the  State, 
perhaps  an  indiscretion  committed  before  he  had  any 
prospect  of  obtaining  his  present  position.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  contains  nothing  so  piquant.  It  is  a  clear 
summary  of  the  different  branches  of  the  French  ad- 
ministration, their  various  duties  and  functions,  with  a 
few  general  statements,  slight  historical  sketches  and 
unexceptional  moralisings  thrown  in.  Needless  to  say 
the  subject  is  treated  logically  and  the  literary  form  of 
the  whole  is  excellent,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  the  trans- 
lator has  done  his  work  satisfactorily.  One  could 
hardly  have  expected  that  M.  Poincare  would  sacrifice 
his  political  career  in  order  to  write  a  really  complete 
and  unsparing  criticism  of  the  government  of  France 
as  he  has  known  it  and  of  the  "  Parliamentary  Re- 
public "  and  its  works.  There  is  however  very  little 
more  here  than  can  be  learned  from  any  good  encyclo- 
paedia, and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  has  not  given 
us  a  good  deal  of  comment  outside  political  matters, 
which  he  might  safely  have  done.  For  instance  one 
chapter  deals  with  the  French  methods  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure, but  there  is  nothing  in  it  regarding  the  method 
habitually  employed  of  the  private  examination  of 
accused  persons  by  the  Juge  d'instruction  and 
also  of  their  examination  in  Court  by  the  Judge. 
The  whole  process  seems  to  us,  accustomed  as  we  are 
to  different  ways,  unfair  to  the  defendant ;  but  a 
reasoned  criticism  or  defence  of  it  by  so  distinguished 
a  French  jurist  would  have  been  welcome.  In  dealing 
with  the  question  of  criminal  law  the  distinguished 
author  falls  into  a  curious  error  when  commending 
English  procedure  as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  own 
country  before  the  Revolution.  He  speaks  of  the  writ 
of  "  Habeas  Corpus  "  as  meaning  "  thou  shalt  have 
thy  body  " — i.e.  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  individual's  control  of  his  own  body  without 
due  process  of  law  and  "  imperious  social  necessity  ". 
Of  course  the  writ  does  not  refer  to  the  individual's 
power  over  his  own  body  at  all,  but  to  the  right  of 
the  magistrates  to  insist  on  the  individual  being 
brought  into  Court  to  prevent  arbitrary  imprisonment 
or  detention  in  prison  by  the  King  or  his  instru- 
ments. 

But  most  people  will  be  much  more  interested  to  learn 
the  views  of  the  President  on  the  Constitution  of 
France  and  the  Parliamentary  Republic  in  general.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  in  one  passage  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  no  one  can  tell  whether  it  will  still  be 
existing  in  twenty  or  thirty  years'  time  !  Most  people 
believe  that  after  a  war,  whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, it  would  not,  and  it  may  be  true,  as  M.  Poincare 
also  says,  that  the  fate  of  the  Republic  is  not  bound  up 
with  the  existing  regime.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see 
how,  if  Revision  were  to  take  place,  it  could  be  in  any 
other  direction  save  that  of  a  Dictatorship.  The  whole 
tendencv  in  France  has  always  been  that  way,  and  even 
the  changes  now  pending  towards  grouping  the  voters 
in  larger  masses,  while  they  may  produce  a  better  class 
of  popular  representative,  certainly  will  make  it  easier 
for  a  great  leader  to  work  up  a  Plebiscite.  This 
is  however  only  a  possible  result ;  it  would  be  unfair  not 
to  recognise  that  the  popular  demand  for  electoral 
reform  does  imply  that  Frenchmen  are  weary  of  a 
system  which  does  anything  rather  than  produce  the 
best  class  of  Deputy  and  undoubtedly  tends  to  promote 
pettv  local  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  In 
fact  it  prevents  any  realisation  of  what  the  writer  is 
bold  enough  to  say  already  exists,  the  election  of  truly 
national  representatives  by  each  district.  Unless  all 
the  complaints  of  French  critics  be  untrue,  the  present 
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method  of  election  generally  leads  to  the  choice  of  men 
who  only  represent  the  narrowest  kind  of  local  self- 
interest.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  last  few 
years  there  have  been  distinct  and  encouraging  signs 
of  the  growth  of  an  altogether  different  spirit  in  France. 
M.  Poincare  says  truly  enough  that  coups  d'etat  and 
insurrections  only  succeed  in  a  disaffected  country,  and 
that  the  Republic  only  draws  vitality  from  the  conlidcnce 
of  the  Democracy,  but  for  many  years  it  seemed  as  if 
Frenchmen  were  so  engrossed  in  their  own  personal 
concerns  and  purely  material  affairs  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  methods  pursued  by  their  rulers.  This  unsatis- 
factory altitude  towards  public  affairs  has  undoubtedly 
been  much  modified  of  late,  but  in  the  lime  of  M.  Combes 
it  would  not  have  been  in  accordance  with  fact  for  a 
writer  commenting  on  the  Constitution  to  say  "  the 
State  is  secular  and  thought  is  free  ".  Thought  was 
not  free  in  the  sense  that  every  citizen  could  attend 
whatever  form  of  worship  he  liked  and  educate  his 
children  in  whatever  faith  he  thought  best.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  believe  that  matters  have  improved  in 
this  respect,  and  we  believe  that  the  mass  of  Frenchmen 
are  animated  to-day  by  a  deep  and  genuine  patriotism. 
The  passage  of  the  three  years'  law  shows  that  the 
country  is  willing  to  impose  upon  itself  burdens  which 
cannot  but  be  most  severe  and  distasteful,  solely  for  the 
object  of  preserving  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
country. 

The  position  of  a  French  President  is  midway  between 
that  of  an  American  President  and  the  British  Crown. 
He  is  associated  with  his  Ministers  more  directly  than 
the  British  Sovereign  but  not  so  closely  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Twice  a  week  he  presides 
over  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet.  These  meetings  are 
concerned  with  what  the  writer  calls  "  more  important 
matters  ",  a  somewhat  vague  term,  but  it  clearly  in- 
cludes foreign  affairs  and,  we  may  suppose,  great  con- 
stitutional questions  or  matters  deeply  affecting  the 
whole  country  such  as  a  railway  strike.  This  being  so 
it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  President's  policy  in 
very  grave  affairs  from  that  of  his  Ministers.  If  there- 
fore he  be  a  man  of  strong  and  commanding  talents 
and  character,  the  choice  of  a  President  must  be  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  not  only  to  France  herself  but 
to  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  not  only  Frenchmen  but 
all  those  who  desire  to  see  the  position  of  France 
in  the  world  maintained  and  assured  will  have  wel- 
comed M.  Poincare's  accession  to  the  high  office  he 
now  fills. 

Any  writer's  excursions  into  history  in  a  volume  of 
this  size  must  perforce  be  brief  and  highly  condensed, 
sometimes  this  must  lead  to  his  not  doing  justice  where 
he  would  of  course  wish  to  do  it.  Naturally  the 
Republic  would  hardly  condemn  its  own  founders,  but 
undoubtedly  the  unfortunate  Napoleon  III.  has  been 
blamed  much  for  faults  not  his  own.  This  was 
pointed  out  at  length  by  M.  Ollivier.  It  was  by 
no  means  entirely  the  Emperor's  fault  or  even  that 
of  his  advisers  that  France  was  hurried  into  war  in 
July  1870,  the  very  men  who  profited  by  his  fall  were 
among  the  worst  culprits.  Nor  were  he  and  his 
Ministers  the  most  to  blame  that  France  went  into  the 
war  unprepared.  The  war  might  have  had  quite  a 
different  result  had  the  Army  Reform  planned  two  years 
earlier  been  carried  as  was  originally  intended  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  then  advisers.  His  schemes  were  in 
fact  wrecked  by  the  unpatriotic  opposition  of  the 
Republicans.  All  M.  Poincare  has  to  say  about  it  is 
"  The  Government  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in- 
tended to  reform  the  French  army.  But  this  attempt 
miscarried  in  1868  ".  This  can  hardly  be  called  an 
impartial  account  of  a  very  discreditable  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  a  small  matter, 
but  it  helps  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  expect  abso- 
lutely impartial  history  or  criticism  of  political  affairs 
from  active  politicians.  To  expect  it  is  to  expect  more 
than  we  ought  to  demand  from  "  such  a  being  as  man 
in  such  a  world  as  the  present  ". 


LISTER  AND  ANTI-LISTER. 

"  Lord  Lister  :  his  Life  and  Work."    By  G.  T.  Wrench. 
Fisher  Unwin.    15s.  net. 

T^\K.  WRENCH'S  account  of  the  personality  and 
work  of  Lord  Lister  excites  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  with  which  we  read  of  a  great  general 
and  a  great  campaign.  When  Lister  and  Wolseley 
received  together  the  freedom  of  Edinburgh  in  1901, 
Lister  in  his  speech  said  that  both  the  pro- 
fessions to  which  they  belonged  dealt  with  great  issues 
of  life  and  death,  and  the  work  of  the  surgeon  was 
therefore  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the 
soldier.  He  added,  with  the  dry  humour  of  an  English- 
man— for  Lister  was  an  Englishman  and  not  a  Scotsman 
at  all — that  the  analogy  was  not  so  close  as  it  once  had 
been.  This  was  not  a  stale  joke,  but  a  grim  reference 
to  a  horrible  history  of  human  agony  and  death  which 
the  genius  of  Lister  himself  had  brought  to  a  close. 
The  non-medical  reader,  by  reading  Dr.  Wrench's  vivid 
and  appalling  chapters,  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
inner  meaning  of  Lister's  reference.  In  1900,  when 
the  leading  French  scientists  gave  a  banquet 
to  Lister,  one  of  them  said  :  "  We  can  remember 
the  miserable  condition  of  surgery,  and  how  great  was 
the  mortality.  Nelaton  said  that  a  statue  in  gold 
should  be  raised  to  the  person  who  was  able  to  prevent 
what  we  know  as  '  sepsis  '.  You,  Sir,  have  de- 
served that  statue".  Two  years  later  the  Royal 
Society  gave  a  banquet  in  his  honour.  "  My  lord I", 
said  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Bayard,  expressing 
the  sentiment  then  universal,  "  it  is  not  a  profession, 
it  is  not  a  nation,  it  is  humanity  itself  which,  with 
uncovered  head,  salutes  you."  This  was  the  year  of 
the  Coronation  of  Edward  VII.,  who  in  that  same  year 
had  been  operated  upon.  Lord  Lister  was  made  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  the  King,  when  he  shook  hands 
with  him  after  being  sworn,  said  to  him  :  "  Lord 
Lister,  I  know  well  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  and 
your  work  I  should  not  have  been  here  to-day  ". 

Now  Lister's  victory  had  been  won  twenty  years 
before,  about  1880;  that  is,  the  opposition  to  him  and 
his  views  had  collapsed  then  ;  but  let  us  go  back  ten 
years  to  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870.  The 
German  military  hospitals  were  the  most  effective  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  war.  The  two  principal  German 
surgeons  were  Stromeyer  and  Von  Nussbaum.  The 
former  "  amputated  thirty-six  times  through  the  knee- 
joint,  until  death  in  each  case  compelled  him  to  desist ". 
Von  Nussbaum  had  almost  similar  results,  losing  a 
succession  of  thirty-four.  In  the  French  hospitals  the 
official  figures  were  that  of  13,173  amputations  of  all 
sorts,  including  lesser  ones,  10,006  died.  Both  in  the 
German  and  French  hospitals  the  cause  of  death  may 
be  described  in  ordinary  language  as  putrefaction  of 
the  wounds.  In  all  the  civil  hospitals  in  every  Euro- 
pean country  and  in  Great  Britain  the  surgeons  hardly 
dared  operate.  The  mortality  was  terrific,  and  even  if 
patients  survived,  the  intense  agony  and  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  the  blood  poisoning  invalided  them  for  the 
remainder  of  life.  The  mortality  in  hospitals  was  many 
times  greater  than  where  patients  were  treated 
privately.  Sir  James  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloro- 
form, and  the  most  renowned  doctor  of  his  day,  was 
advocating  about  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  War 
the  pulling  down  of  all  the  hospitals  and  starting  a 
system  of  separate  huts.  The  hospitals  were  death- 
traps. 

It  was  in  this  very  year  1870  that  Lister  left  Glasgow 
for  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  he  had 
been  doing  exactly  the  same  work  for  which  he  obtained 
the  honours  we  have  spoken  of  in  1902.  In  one  of  the 
most  insanitary  hospitals  in  the  world,  while  the  wards 
of  his  colleagues  were  overrun  with  the  foul  malignancy 
of  putrefaction  and  its  dreadful  consequences,  his  wards 
were  pure  and  sweet,  and  his  patients  were  being  saved 
as  completely,  both  temporarily  and  permanently,  and 
comparatively  without  suffering,  as  they  were  in  1902. 

His  results  were  published,  but  they  did  not  affect 
practice  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  or  London.  Glasgow 
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in  1870  parted  with  him  apparently  without  regret ; 
Edinburgh  elected  him  not  for  his  work  but  because 
he  was  the  son-in-law  of  their  great  surgeon,  James 
Syme.  In  Edinburgh,  as  in  Glasgow  and  London,  the 
profession  ignored  his  practical  results  because  his 
practice  was  founded  on  the  germ  theory  of  putrefac- 
tion which  they  rejected.  Pasteur's  studies  in  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction  had  been  published  to  the  world 
long  before  the  Franco-German  War.  Yet  Lister  was 
the  one  man,  French,  German,  or  British,  who  saw  or 
understood  their  bearing  on  the  surgical  problem.  Pas- 
teur himself  did  not ;  he  was  not  a  surgeon.  Lister's 
previous  studies,  while  Pasteur  was  discovering  germs, 
had  led  him  to  the  basal  discovery  that  it  was  the  loss  of 
vitality  in  the  patient's  tissues  which  reduced  their 
resistance  to  putrefaction,  whatever  might  be  the  cause 
of  putrefaction.  The  orthodox  theory  was  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  started  the  inflammation  which 
resulted  in  putrefaction  ;  but  what  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  taught  he  had  renounced.  He  had  not  dis- 
covered what  the  external  source  of  putrefaction  was 
until  he  learned  what  Pasteur  had  done.  Here  was 
the  clue  ;  diminished  vitality  reducing  the  living  tissue 
to  an  analogous  dead  state  comparable  to  the  dead 
organic  substances  in  which  putrefaction  runs  its  course. 
The  sequel  in  the  human  body  was  accounted  for.  The  1 
rest  was  the  devising,  with  extraordinary  skill 
and  persistence  against  baffling  difficulties  extend- 
ing over  many  years,  of  a  practical  antiseptic 
method.  It  did  for  the  ordinary  patient  of  low 
vitality  in  crowded  hospitals  what  nature  does  for  the 
healthy  man  and  animal  wounded  in  natural  conditions. 
It  covered  the  wound  with  a  scab  which  shielded  it  from 
putrefaction  while  the  tissues  recovered  their  vitality. 
The  modern  hospital  system  which  had  become  loath- 
some was  saved. 

Until  1877  the  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London 
professions  remained  obdurate.  Von  Nussbaum 
returned  to  his  hospital  practice,  and  found  "hos- 
pital gangrene  gnawing  at  the  wounds  like  a  wild 
beast";  and  in  despair  he  sent  an  assistant  to  Edin- 
burgh to  master  Lister's  technique  and  treatment.  In 
1875  Von  Nussbaum  published  his  "  Lister's  Great  Dis- 
covery ".  German  hospitals  quickly  adopted  the  new 
system.  Lister  paid  a  visit  to  Germany  during  the 
same  year,  and  was  hailed  as  the  great  conqueror  of 
disease  and  death.  The  London  hospitals  were  not 
better  than  the  German  ;  but  they  had  not  troubled  to  do 
what  Von  Nussbaum  had  done.  They  had  not  inquired 
into  Lister's  method  ;  but  now  it  could  no  longer  be 
ignored,  and  Lister  was  invited  to  King's  College.  His 
success  there  within  a  year  broke  down  all  opposition, 
and  Listerism  at  last  triumphed  over  its  bitterest 
opponents. 

This  long  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of,  and  oppo- 
sition to,  one  of  the  greatest  of  discoveries  is  narrated 
by  Dr.  Wrench  with  a  clearness  and  skill  which  over- 
come technical  difficulties,  and  make  it  quite  intelli- 
gible to  the  layman.  It  was  necessary  in  order  that 
the  full  effect  of  the  Listerian  revolution  should  be 
understood  that  the  previous  state  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary hospitals  should  be  described  ;  and  he  does  this  in 
chapters  which  make  one  shudder  to  think  of  so  much 
monstrous  suffering  in  war  and  peace.  Unless  this 
were  brought  home  to  the  reader  he  would  not  realise 
the  debt  that  the  world  owes  to  Lister.  Dr.  Wrench 
also  makes  it  clear  that  while  Lister  was  one  of  the  most 
tender-hearted  and  religious  of  men,  he  found  vivisec- 
tion necessary  to  his  experiments.  We  find  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little  in  Dr.  Wrench's  exposition  of  the 
discovery  itself  in  a  popular  yet  serious  and  exact 
scientific  spirit.  But  we  are  doubtful  about  some  parts 
of  his  book.  He  treats  the  opposition  to  Lister  as 
being  due  to  some  special  perversity  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, to  jealousy  and  hatred.  It  would  have  been 
more  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  on  which  he 
rather  piques  himself  to  have  represented  it  as  the  in- 
variable stage  in  all  new  discoveries.  The  story  of 
Darwin  and  the  "Origin  of  Species  "  was  running  side 
by  side  with  the  story  of  anti-septicism  ;  and  it  was 
almost  exactly  the  same. 


Dr.  Wrench  has  a  rather  extravagant  idea  of  the 
deference  and  authority  to  be  allowed  genius. 
In  his  attack — which  reads  rather  like  a  carica- 
ture— on  the  aseptic  treatment  since  introduced  by  the 
"  unfaithful  followers  of  Lister  ",  he  demands  a  "  tra- 
dition "  acknowledging  the  supreme  influence  of  Lister 
without  the  contamination  of  subsequent  interference 
from  men  who  are  not  geniuses.  This  is  hardly  a 
subject  for  laying  before  a  general  audience ;  but  the 
layman  will  at  least  see  the  danger  of  making  a  "  tradi- 
tion ",  either  of  Lister  or  any  other  genius,  especially 
in  the  medical  profession,  which  is  a  slave  to  tradition. 
It  was  a  tradition,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
profession  a  tradition  of  previous  genius,  which  formed 
the  real  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  Lister's  discovery. 
If  Sir  James  Simpson,  the  genius  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  that  time,  had  accepted  Listerism,  Lister's 
path  would  have  been  smooth,  or  smoother. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  admiration  for  Lister; 
but  Dr.  Wrench  demands  a  deference  which  shall  be 
his  in  possession  for  ever  :  a  deference  which  Lister 
would  not  pay  to  any  genius  that  preceded  him. 

This  phrase,  a  possession  for  ever,  reminds  us  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  when  Dr.  Wrench  quotes 
Greek  he  on  each  occasion  passes  the  wrong  Greek 
word. 


MYSTICISM   AND  WORSHIP. 

"  The  Mystic  Way  :  a  Psychological  Study  in  Christian 
Origins."  By  Evelyn  Underhill.  Lent.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

'  I  " HE  word  Mysticism  is  often  used,  both  in  conversa- 
tion  and  writing,  as  if  it  meant  a  mood  of  vague 
abstraction  from  actualities  ;  and  a  Mystic  is  thought 
by  many  people  to  mean  a  man  who  abstains  from 
mingling  with  practical  life,  who  finds  the  ordinary  con- 
ceptions of  religion  too  definite  for  his  taste,  and 
indulges  himself  in  a  dreamy  and  imaginative  sort  of 
contemplation.  But  mysticism  is,  in  reality,  fully  as 
definite  a  thing  as  art  and  even  science,  a  quality  of 
the  human  temperament  which  has  appeared  at  all 
ages  and  under  many  forms,  and  is  really  the  under- 
lying principle  of  all  religions.  It  is  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  reality  of  one  side  of  human  nature — the 
spiritual  as  opposed  to  the  material  side.  It  is  an 
emphatic  consciousness  of  the  struggle  between  what 
Miss  Underhill  calls  "the  inelastic  tangible  somewhat 
called  matter  and  the  free  creative  impalpable  some- 
what called  spirit.  .  .  .  Life  appears  unwilling  merely 
to  make  itself  at  home  in  the  material  universe;  deter- 
mined rather  to  use  that  material  universe  in  its 
persistent  and  creative  effort  towards  the  discovery  or 
acquirement  of  something  else  ...  of  the  Reality 
manifested  in  all  existence ;  an  artistic  inspiration 
which,  like  the  little  inspiration  of  men,  moulds  matter 
and  yet  is  conditioned  by  it  ". 

We  feel,  of  course,  all  of  us,  or  if  we  do  not  con- 
sciously feel  it,  we  know  it  by  our  reasoning  powers, 
that  the  material  things  which  we  use  do  not  in  any 
sense  belong  to  us  ;  that  we  are  only  permitted  to  have, 
so  to  speak,  a  brief  proprietorship  over  them  ;  and  even 
that  part  of  matter  which  is  most  our  own,  our  very 
body,  near  to  us  as  it  is,  deeply  and  intimately  as  its 
well-being  or  suffering  affects  us,  is  a  thing  which  we 
must  part  with  and  lay  down,  and  which  is  to  be  re- 
absorbed in  the  sum  of  matter,  when  we  have  finished 
with  it.  Even  our  bodies  are  not  in  any  sense  our- 
selves ;  we  know  that  the  particles  of  them  have  changed 
many  times  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  and  that  though 
there  has  been  an  apparent  continuity,  we  are  not  in 
reality  inhabiting  the  same  bodies  in  age  as  we 
inhabited  in  childhood.  The  materialist  pure  and 
simple  treats  mind  as  a  mere  phenomenon  of  matter, 
and  maintains  that  every  thought  we  think  is  preceded 
by  a  molecular  change  in  the  brain  ;  the  mystic  on  the 
other  hand  believes  that  matter  is  more  like  a  symptom 
of  thought,  and  he  would  maintain  that  though  we  are 
imprisoned  in  matter  for  a  time,  the  essential  part  of  us 
is  really  just  as  much  linked  with  a  spiritual  force 
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outside  of  us  as  our  mortal  frames  are  linked  with  the 
world  of  matter ;  and  thus  the  main  concern  of  the 
mystic  is  with  the  existence  of  the  dominating  and 
transcending  reality  of  the  spirit.  He  is  even  more- 
conscious  of  its  reality  than  he  is  conscious  of  material 
realities,  and  his  one  aim  is  to  quicken  and  animate  the 
inner  spiritual  life,  and  to  neglect  or  disregard  as  far 
as  possible  the  material  environment. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  human  beings  who  live 
closest  to  the  material  world,  who  are  most  conscious 
of  the  actuality  of  matter,  its  sounds,  sights,  scents, 
and  sensations,  who  spend  themselves  in  practical 
energies  and  activities,  are  most  likely  to  contest  the 
mystical  claim,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of  experiences 
which  lie  outside  their  own  range  of  perception.  Miss 
Underbill's  task  has  been  to  indicate  certain  definite  de- 
velopments of  the  mystical  spirit,  and  to  show  its  irre- 
pressible vitality  as  a  force  which  must  be  scientifically 
dealt  with.  She  traces  the  growth  of  Christian  mysti- 
cism, finding  the  historical  life  of  Christ  to  be  the 
supreme  and  perfect  example  for  all  humanity  of  the 
mystical  process;  she  passes  on  to  show  how  St.  Paul 
made  his  way  by  severe  self-restraint  and  effort  to  the 
same  type  of  spirituality,  but  whereas  the  life  of 
St.  Paul  exhibits  the  struggle  towards  attainment,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  has  tranquilly  realised  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  She  outlines  the  growth  of  mysticism 
in  the  early  Church,  and  shows  how  the  development  of 
the  Christian  liturgy  was  an  attempt  to  symbolise  in  the 
poetry  of  ceremony  and  worship  the  drama  of  the 
spiritual  life,  the  reconciliation  of  the  inaccessibility 
of  God  with  the  limitations  of  man. 

The  interest,  then,  of  the  book,  apart  from  its  very 
clear  and  beautiful  statement  of  the  part  which  mysti- 
cism can  play  in  human  life,  and  the  part  which  it  has 
played,  is  in  the  attempt  made  to  connect  mysticism 
essentially  and  closely  with  the  organised  worship 
which  many  mystics  have  at  various  times  rather  tended 
to  disregard.  The  whole  trend  of  what  is  called 
Quietism,  such  as,  for  instance,  was  exhibited  in- 
the  Molinist  movement,  and  again  in  the  Quaker 
development,  is  rather  against  any  insistence  on 
forms  of  prayer.  The  well-known  life  of  Brother 
Laurence,  a  French  mystic,  who  was  a  lay  brother  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at  Paris 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  shows  that  he  regarded 
fixed  acts  and  seasons  of  prayer  as  neither  interrupting 
nor  augmenting  the  state  of  ecstatic  contemplation  in 
which  he  lived.  There  have  certainly  been  many 
mystics  who  have  been  content  to  accept  worship  in  a 
general  way  as  a  symbol  of  the  relation  of  the  known 
with  the  unknown ;  but  one  of  the  chief  accusations 
made  against  the  Molinists  was  their  disregard  of 
liturgical  worship  in  all  its  forms. 

But  it  is  as  well  that  the  other  side  of  the  question 
should  be  as  eloquently  and  convincingly  stated  as  it  is 
by  Miss  Underhill  in  her  book.  The  mystical  spirit 
ebbs  and  flows  in  different  channels;  and  there  is  every 
reason  why  mysticism  combined  with  the  artistic  tem- 
perament may  find  in  the  Sacrament  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  transcendent  reality,  the  attainability 
of  the  union  with  God.  But  it  may  equally  well  take 
another  form  and  strive  to  disentangle  itself  from  any 
material  symbol  at  all. 

Miss  Underbill's  brilliant  and  suggestive  book, 
which  exhibits,  it  may  be  said,  fine  and  distinguished 
literary  qualities  of  word  and  phrase,  does  bring  out 
most  clearly  the  immense  vitality  and  continuity  of  the 
mystical  spirit,  and  shows  clearly  enough'  that  the 
essence  of  religious  life  lies  very  far  removed  from  eccle- 
siastical policy  and  administrative  activity,  and  that 
its  regenerating  and  uplifting  power  consists  in  its 
realisation  of  a  force  which  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but 
a  living,  potent,  imperishable  fact,  of  which  those  who 
will  may  avail  themselves. 

That  is  after  all  what  differentiates  the  human  con- 
ceptions of  life.  To  some,  life  is  a  mere  hurried  oppor- 
tunism, an  experience  blindly  assimilated,  a  mere 
scrambling  on  from  task  to  task,  a  participation  in  a 
scries  of  material  sensations.    On  the  other  hand,  the 


mystic  and  the  saint  view  life  as  a  process  and  a 
passage,  a  moulding  of  character,  which  is  to  find  a 
more  permanent  home  elsewhere ;  religion  is  not  to 
them  a  mere  indulgence  in  emotion,  for  the  sake  of 
emotional  delight,  but  in  the  sternest  and  most  practical 
sense,  the  one  worthy  energy  of  life,  a  perpetual  effort 
not  to  discern  a  mere  vision  of  truth,  but  in  the  direc- 
tion of  becoming  something  different,  of  attaining  a 
security  of  heart,  without  which  there  is  no  smallest 
chance  of  any  real  happiness.  All  activities  beside  that 
are  the  mere  restless  shiftings  of  the  sick  spirit ;  and 
the  mystic  way  is  the  one  equable  progress  from  dis- 
satisfaction and  bewilderment  into  certainty  and  light. 


\    RENAISSANCE   WITHOUT  CHAUCER. 

"The  Renaissance  and  its  Makers."    By  J.  D.  Symon 
and  S.  L.  Bensusan.    Jack.    10s.  6d.  net. 

T)  EMEMBERING  the  thousands  of  books  which  have 
*N  been  written  around  the  Renaissance,  it  argues 
considerable  mental  hardihood  on  the  part  of  Messrs* 
Symon  and  Bensusan  that  they  evidently  hope  to  escape 
the  fate  of  the  vast  majority.  We  carefully  scanned 
the  present  volume  for  a  note  of  justification.  We 
found  it  in  the  preface.  It  seems  the  authors  have 
discovered  that  the  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  went 
further  back  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  the  ending 
of  its  influence  is,  like  the  Spanish  fleet,  not  yet  in  sight. 
Gratitude  is  due  immediately  from  the  reader.  Such 
restraint  have  our  authors  put  upon  themselves,  that 
instead  of  taking  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
like  the  orator  in  Racine's  famous  play,  they  have 
agreed  to  make  a  start  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  departure  of  the  legions  from  howling 
Britain.  But  there  is  yet  another  and  better  reason 
given  for  this  crambe  repetita.  It  seems  that  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  and  the  Frenchman  Dolet  have 
not  up  till  now  been  fairly  treated  for  their  part  in  the 
development  of  the  Renaissance.  Matthew  Paris,  it 
appears,  wrote  about  Frederick  as  the  "  Stupor 
Mundi  "  ;  so  there  must  have  been  something  rather 
wonderful  about  the  man.  Eagerly  were  the  pages 
turned  to  those  devoted  to  the  great  "  amazement  ". 
But,  alas,  we  read  the  pages,  which  were  not  many, 
and  no  amazement  fell  upon  us.  Dolet  is  better  and 
more  fully  dealt  with  ;  yet  the  space  allotted  to  him  is 
not  at  all  proportionate  to  his  alleged  influence.  If 
Frederick  and  Dolet  are  the  raison  d'etre  of  this 
volume,  they  cannot  be  adequately  treated. 

There  is  one  astonishing  omission.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  although  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
space  is  given  to  Boccaccio  and  his  work  and  his  period, 
there  is  not  a  single  reference  to  Chaucer,  who  owed 
so  much  to  the  Italian  master.  The  tale  of  the  Patient 
Griselda  is  actually  given  at  length  without  Chaucer's 
name  being  mentioned  even  in  a  footnote.  Nay,  more, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  once  in  the  whole  book. 

The  English  section  of  it  is  indeed  very  poorly  done. 
Dante  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  Italian  part,  and  his 
unique  service  to  the  Italian  language  lauded  to  the 
skies  ;  Chaucer  rendered  the  same  service  to  the  English 
and  he  seems  to  be  positively  tabooed.  However, 
English  literature  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
terra  incognita  to  our  authors.  And  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  at  least  two  wonderful  discoveries  : 
that  Matthew  Arnold  was  the  original  author  of  the 
phrase  "sweetness  and  light",  and  that  Marlowe's 
"  Hero  and  Leander  "  was  a  mere  translation,  like 
Chapman's  "  Homer  ".  So,  when  later  on  we  met 
with  a  few  gems  like  Plautus's  "  Menaechini  ",  we  had 
no  more  wonder  left  in  us.  Still,  it  is  rather  irritating 
to  read,  now  of  Francesco  Petrarch,  now  of  Francis  I., 
now  of  Francois,  Lewis  and  Louis,  etc.  This  compila- 
tion has  evidently  been  got  up  in  some  haste.  It 
has  merits.  The  printing  and  format  are  good,  the 
illustrations  plentiful  and  interesting,  rather  out  of  the 
way.  The  summing-up  of  Petrarch  as  the  first  modern 
man  is  excellent ;  so  is  also  the  picture  of  Dante  as  the 
crystallisation  of  the  Middle  Age,  yet  not  altogether 
unfeeling  of  the  coming  era.    Likewise  the  debt  owed 
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to  France,  beginning  with  the  singers  of  the  langue  d'oc 
and  langue  d'oil,  is  well  dwelt  upon,  because  seldom 
realised  fully.  The  glimpses  given  of  the  ordinary  way 
of  life  at  that  remote  period  are  interesting,  but,  doubt- 
less unavoidably,  scrappy. 

All  suffragettes  and  suffragists  may  be  advised  to 
read  the  chapter  on  the  Renaissance  women.  What 
they  there  read  will  perhaps  put  them  less  in  conceit 
with  themselves,  and  will  teach  them  that  real  talent 
and  capacity  were  then  at  any  rate  ever  united  with 
gentleness  and  modesty. 

Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  book  is  that 
it  may  introduce  an  interested  reader  to  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Addington  Symonds  and  other  first-rate 
authorities. 


THE  GERMAN  NAVY. 

"German  Sea-Power."    By  Archibald  Hurd  and  Henry 
Castle.    Murray.    10s.  6d.  net. 

ON  a  sultry  summer  day,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Mr.  Von  Hesse,  chief  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
sacrificing  his  property  to  escape  the  attentions  of 
Davoust,  who  had  arrested  thirty-four  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  Hamburg,  set  sail  for  the  har- 
bour of  refuge  where  once  lurked  the  germ  from  which 
the  Hanseatic  League  developed.  The  sultriness  of 
the  day  is  doubtful,  but  the  "Times"  of  29  June 
191 3  guarantees  the  truth  of  the  remainder.  The 
Jeremiah  whose  duty  it  was  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  reduced  state  of  Mr.  Von  Hesse  mournfully 
.prophesied  that  nothing  short  of  the  complete  ruin  of 
Hamburg  would  satisfy  the  revengeful  spirit  of 
Napoleon.  How  surprised  he  would  be  if  rung  up  to- 
day and  asked  to  write  a  leader  on  the  memo,  which 
describes  how  a  certain  eagle,  despised  by  Napoleon  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  on  its  youth,  shows  signs  of  deve- 
loping into  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  we  mean  the 
Admiralty  memo,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  such  great 
consumption  of  cocktails  during  the  dog  days  of  191 3. 
Before  starting  his  article,  he  would  have  to  get  out- 
side assistance  and  would  naturally  consult  the  current 
number  of  the  "  Naval  Annual  "  ;  on  reading  what  Mr. 
Leyland  has  said  concerning  the  spirit  that  breathes 
life  into  the  beast,  peradventure  he  might  concentrate 
on  the  German  Colbert,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  and  rest 
content  to  go  no  further  ;  or,  perhaps,  having  glanced 
at  the  "Annual"  and  become  infected  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Captain  von  Kiihlwetter,  who  has  dubbed 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  "  the  real  creator  of  the  German 
fleet  ",  he  might  rush  off  to  hear  Mr.  Bonar  Law  toast 
Wilhelm — "true  leader  of  his  people" — and  seek  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole  inspiration  for  his  pen.  If  he 
chanced  to  sit  next  the  walrus,  attracted  there  by  the 
menu,  he  would  learn  from  him  that  the  supreme  head 
of  the  German  Navy  has  presided  for  twenty-five  years 
over  an  Empire  built  by  one  Bismarck  and  others  on 
the  site  cleared  by  his  bogey-man  of  1813,  and  that  the 
time  has  come  to  talk  of  many  things — of  ports,  of 
ships,  of  increment  tax,  of  parliaments  and  kings,  and 
why  the  sea  grows  boiling  hot  and  whether  fleets  have 
wings  ;  and,  as  Messrs.  Hurd  and  Castle  have  investi- 
gated these  matters  very  closely,  the  walrus  would  of 
course  refer  his  neighbour  to  the  book  they  have 
written  on  German  sea-power,  where  he  would  find  how 
superfluous  were  his  fears  for  the  future  of  the  Hanse 
town  and  how  the  hammer  of  Hamburg  was  in  fact 
only  a  decent  broom  to  sweep  the  ground  for  the 
foundation  of  an  empire.  The  first  thing  to  catch  his 
eye  on  opening  the  book  recommended  to  notice  by  the 
walrus  would  warn  him  against  too  literal  an  accept- 
ance of  Captain  von  Kuhlwetter's  estimate  of  the 
Ka  iser ;  Messrs.  Hurd  and  Castle  have  condemned  as 
mischievous  heresy  the  popular  belief  that  holds  the 
German  fleet  to  be  the  arbitrary  and  artificial  creation 
of  a  despot.  If  such  a  conception  of  its  origin  were 
permissible,  then  German  naval  expansion  might  be 
expected  to  cease  on  the  removal  of  the  Imperial  will, 
and  this,  alas,  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  !  Emperor  or  no 
Emperor,  when  the  growth  of  commerce  compels  a 
nation  to  seek  new  markets  it  will  sooner  or  later  turn 


instinctively  to  the  sea,  given  a  sea  to  turn  to;  to  the 
dead  hand  falls  the  honour  of  providing  Germany  with 
her  sea-board,  to  the  dead  hand  the  honour  of  welding 
the  German  peoples  into  a  nation,  and  to  Wilhelm  II. 
the  honour  of  leading  his  ducklings  to  the  water  and 
teaching  them  how  to  swim.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has 
drunk  at  the  pure  fount  of  Mahan ;  so  have  Messrs. 
Hurd  and  Castle,  and  where  Captain  von  Kiihlwetter 
can  detect  only  a  Prussian  acorn  they  are  able  to  see 
the  taproots  of  the  German  oak,  alias  the  German 
Navy,  buried  in  the  soil  of  history,  drawing  sustenance 
from  geographical,  economic,  and  political  conditions 
of  which  it  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  product.  The 
vision  compels  them  to  probe  some  distance  under- 
ground, and  many  buried  worthies  get  turned  up  in  the 
process. 

The  corpses  have  been  placed  by  the  excavators  in 
their  gallery  of  sea-power,  each  finished  with  an 
appropriate  label  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  presence 
there.  It  is  a  good  idea  and  saves  the  shock  which  a 
too  sudden  introduction  to  living  giants  might  well 
cause.  The  history  of  these  dead  people  is  relevant 
to  the  issue  whether  the  German  Navy  has  come  to 
stay,  since  it  tends  to  prove  the  continuity  of  forces 
still  at  work.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  still 
cherish  memories  of  mediaeval  Hanseatic  glories,  the 
German  Navy  still  bears  marks  of  Prussian  origin,  and 
Prussian  theories  relating  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  date 
back  to  Frederick  the  Great.  When  calculating  for 
duration  of  life  it  is  a  business-like  precaution  to  insist 
on  the  disclosure  of  every  fact  which  may  affect  it ;  the 
many  obstacles  checking  progress  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  the  fetters  hindering  advance  in  the 
era  preceding  it  should  all  be  taken  into  account  before 
passing  judgment  on  the.  present  naval  policy  of  Ger- 
many. A  war  fleet  is  not  wanted  until  there  are  mer- 
chant vessels  calling  for  protection ;  the  merchant 
vessels  cannot  come  into  being  without  a  personnel  or 
material  for  their  construction,  without  ports  or  cargoes 
to  carry  ;  the  cargoes  do  not  exist  until  Customs  and 
postal  authorities  adopt  a  common  system,  nor  before 
transport  facilities  are  in  being  and  enough  developed 
to  allow  producers  of  raw  material  to  come  together 
and  so  make  possible  factory  and  mill  which  turn  out 
the  manufactured  product  for  export. 

The  preamble  to  the  Navy  Law  of  1900  purports  to 
supply  the  motive  underlying  the  prodigious  expansion 
of  the  fighting  fleet ;  it  is  the  protection  of  German 
trade  and  commerce  "  under  existing  conditions  ",  and 
as  the  Admiralty  memo,  accepts  the  view  that  German 
naval  expansion  has  not  been  provoked  by  British  naval 
increases,  we  are  obliged  to  ask  Mahan  for  a  solution 
of  the  riddle.  He  has  enumerated  the  principal  condi- 
tions affecting  sea-power,  and  here  we  use  the  words 
in  their  broader  sense,  as  under  :  (1)  Geographical  posi- 
tion ;  (2)  physical  conformation,  including  natural  pro- 
ductions and  climate  ;  (3)  extent  of  territory  ;  (4)  num- 
ber of  population ;  (5)  characteristics  of  the  people, 
including  therein  the  national  institutions.  Messrs. 
Hurd  and  Castle  can  fairly  claim  they  have  taken 
every  one  of  these  into  consideration  in  their  endeavour 
to  gauge  the  vitality  of  German  sea-power.  Will 
the  day  come  when  German  sea-power,  like  English 
land,  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  negation? 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Devil's  Garden."    By  W.  B.  Maxwell.  Hutchin- 
son. 6s. 

|V/I  R.  W.  B.  MAXWELL  is  one  of  the  novelists  who 
■Lv-»  matter.  In  cleverness  and  craftsmanship  he  has 
few  equals  among  modern  fiction  writers.  If  somehow 
he  misses  greatness,  his  work  has  in  it  many  of  the 
qualities  that  make  greatness.  It  is  stamped  with 
intense  sincerity.  It  is  genuine.  And  that,  after  all, 
is  a  tremendous  test.  Many  writers  impress  us  by 
their  cleverness.  "  How  extraordinarily  clever  !  "  we 
exclaim.  But  it  is  only  when  we  say  "  How  true  !  " 
that  we  are,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  paying  the  highest 
tribute.  Where  Mr.  Maxwell  misses  greatness  is  in 
his  lack  of  anvthinq;  that  can  riehtlv  be  defined  as 
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inspiration.  His  books  are,  if  anything,  too  well 
thought  out,  too  intricate  in  detail,  too  studied.  They 
somehow  lack  spontaneity,  humanity  and  breadth 
of  conception.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  indeed  something 
of  a  specialist  in  his  methods.  Most  of  his  recent 
books  might  be  described  as  pathological  studies.  He 
has  a  medical  mind.  He  shows  extraordinary  power 
of  diagnosis,  of  tracing  the  workings  of  overwrought, 
unstrung  or  diseased  brains.  His  novels  "  The  Rest 
Cure",  "  In  Cotton  Wool  "  and  "General  Mallock's 
Shadow  "  are  examples  of  his  peculiar  skill  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  his  new  book  "  The  Devil's  Garden  "  is 
planned  on  much  the  same  lines.  The  main  interest  of 
the  story  depends  upon  the  elaborate  tracing  of  the 
effects  on  a  man's  mentality  of  two  tremendous  shocks 
arising  out  of  the  discovery  of  his  wife's  infidelity  and 
his  murder  of  her  betrayer.  "  The  Devil  playetli  in  a 
man's  mind  like  a  wanton  child  in  a  garden,  bringing 
his  filth  to  choke  each  open  path,  uprooting  the  tender 
plants  and  trampling  the  buds  that  should  have  blown 
for  the  Master."  Mr.  Maxwell  shows  the  Devil  at  work 
in  the  garden. 

William  Dale,  a  strong-limbed,  quick-witted  peasant, 
active  as  a  squirrel  and  industrious  as  a  beaver,  has 
reached  the  summit  of  his  ambitions  by  becoming  post- 
master of  his  native  village.  He  has  secured  this  posi- 
tion mainly  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  the  great  man 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Right  Honourable  Everard 
Barradine,  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister.  Dale's  wife  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage  had  been  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Barradine.  The  felicity  of  his  lot  as  postmaster  and 
husband  of  a  lovely  wife  proves  almost  too  much  for 
William  Dale.  He  becomes  a  veritable  Jaek-in-office, 
quick-tempered,  arrogant  and  overbearing.  These 
qualities  eventually  bring  him  into  contact  with  his 
superiors  and  he  is  virtually  dismissed  from  his  office 
when  the  timely  interference  of  Mr.  Barradine  smoothes 
matters  over.  The  first  great  blow  comes  when  Dale, 
in  his  hour  of  triumph,  discovers  that  he  has  bought  his 
reinstatement  with  his  wife's  honour.  Gradually  he 
learns  the  whole  sickening  story  of  her  relations  with 
Mr.  Barradine.  He  had  debauched  her  innocence  when 
she  was  quite  a  young  girl ;  she  had  continued  to  be  one 
of  his  many  mistresses  for  several  years  ;  then  he  grew 
tired  of  her,  and  his  attentions  gradually  ceasing  he  had 
left  her  quite  free  to  do  what  she  pleased.  She  had 
never  liked  him,  had  always  feared  him.  The  long 
intermittent  thraldom  to  his  power  had  been  an  abomina- 
tion to  her,  and  it  was  martyrdom  to  return  to  him. 
But  he  had  made  her  compliance  the  price  of  helping 
the  husband  whom  she  worshipped  and  so,  in  her  strange 
muddled  fashion,  she  had  submitted. 

To  William  Dale  there  seems  only  one  way  out.  He 
contrives  the  murder  of  his  wife's  betrayer,  and,  so  skil- 
fully does  he  arrange  matters,  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental 
death  "  is  brought  in,  not  even  his  own  wife  suspecting 
him  of  any  connexion  with  the  sudden  death  of  Barra- 
dine. But  a  man  cannot  arrogate  to  himself  the  func- 
tions of  both  judge  and  executioner- without  paying  the 
price.  With  something  of  the  inevitableness  of  Greek 
tragedy  the  story  of  William  Dale  develops.  He 
changes  his  occupation  from  postmaster  to  farmer,  and 
after  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife  settles  down  to  a 
period  of  apparent  peace  and  prosperity.  He  "  gets 
religion  ",  and  for  a  time  it  seems  that  his  conscience 
is  at  rest. 

But  the  avenging  Furies  are  on  his  track.  When 
well  into  middle-age  he  is  attacked  by  the  same  form 
of  aberration  as  the  man  he  has  murdered.  He  falls  in 
love  with  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  and  his  temptation 
and  struggles  are  depicted  in  a  powerful  and  convincing 
fashion.  He  realises  that  he  is  the  victim  of  the  relent- 
less law  of  God.  "  He  remembered  the  common  phrase 
— so  often  employed  by  himself— comparing  mice  with 
men.  Am  I  a  man  or  a  mouse?  And  it  seemed  that 
no  cat  had  ever  played  with  a  mouse  as  the  Infinite 
Ruling  Power  of  the  universe  had  been  playing  with 
the  man  William  Dale.  He  had  been  allowed  to  break 
loose,  to  frisk  and  jump,  to  fancy  he  was  free  to  run 
right  round  the  earth  if  he  wished  to  do  so;  and  all 
the  while  he  had  truly  been  a  prisoner,  the  helpless 


prey  of  his  captor,  held  close  to  the  place  of  ultimate 

doom." 

It  is  a  painful  and  pitiful  story,  and  throughout  the 
atmosphere  is  one  of  almost  unrelieved  gloom.  Sunt 
lacrimac  rerum.  "  There's  a  cruel  lot  of  sorrow  in 
most  people's  lives  ",  says  one  of  the  characters.  Mr. 
Maxwell  seems  poignantly  alive  to  the  fact.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  work  of  art,  the  most  serious 
blemishes  in  the  book  are  the  pathological  details  into 
which  the  author  enters.  They  reek  of  the  medical 
treatise.  Here  is  an  instance:  "  She  was  acting  now 
as  instinctively  as  any  wild  animal  of  the  woods.  What 
had  started  in  the  zone  of  voluntary  impulse  had  now 
passed  into  the  ruling  power  of  reflexes  ;  every  nerve  of 
her  body  seemed  to  be  thinking  for  itself,  guiding  her, 
and  compelling  her  to  struggle  for  the  desired  end." 

And  this  is  how  Mr.  Maxwell  describes  a  woman's 
sensations  after  childbirth  :  "  She  herself  was  aston- 
ished by  her  physical  sensations.  Languors  that  had 
seemed  an  essential  part  of  her  temperament  ever  since 
girlhood  were  now  only  memories  ;  she  felt  more  alive 
when  passive  now  than  during  extreme  excitement  in 
the  past ;  her  whole  body,  from  the  surface  to  the  bones, 
appeared  to  be  larger  and  yet  more  compact.  Even  the 
muscles  of  her  back  and  legs,  which  ought  to  have  been 
relaxed  and  feeble  after  weeks  of  bed,  had  the  tone 
and  hardness  that  only  exercise  is  supposed  to  indues ; 
so  that  when  standing  or  walking  she  experienced  a 
curiously  stimulating  sense  of  solidity  and  power,  as  if 
her  hold  upon  the  ground  was  heavier  and  firmer  than 
it  had  ever  been,  although  she  could  move  about  fron 
place  to  place  with  incredibly  more  lightness  and  ease  ". 

'General  John  Regan."    By  George  A.  Birmingham. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

"  General  John  Regan  ",  of  course,  is  the  novel  of 
the  play.  This  incomparable  story  of  how  a  statue  was 
erected  to  a  hero  who  never  existed  seems  to  be  part 
of  the  folklore  of  Ireland.  Lady  Gregory  first  essayed 
it  in  her  longest  and  best  play.  Lady  Gregory's  "  The 
Image  "  is  finer  work  than  Canon  Hannay's  "  Gen- 
eral John  Regan  ".  "  The  Image"  aims  at  loveliness 
and  at  comedy;  and  fitfully  attains  them.  "General 
John  Regan  "  is  frank  farce.  It  is  a  better  novel  than 
it  was  a  play.  We  could  never  believe  in  Mr.  Hawtrey 
as  an  Irishman.  Dr.  Doyle  lives  more  vividly  be- 
tween the  covers  of  this  book  than  he  did  upon  the 
boards  of  the  "Apollo"  theatre.  The  novel  deserves 
to  go  ;  and,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  play's  success, 
it  will  go  very  well  indeed.  Canon  Hannay  has  rather 
the  qualities  of  a  novelist  than  of  a  playwright.  He 
excels  in  commentary  and  description.  His  intentions 
upon  the  page  are  clearer  than  they  were  upon  the 
stage.  We  saw  and  mildly  enjoyed  the  acting  version 
of  "  General  John  Regan  ";  but  we  have  enjoyed  the 
novel  more  heartily.  Of  course,  there  were  scenes  of 
the  play  which  made  their  effect  dramatically,  and  which 
mentally  recurred  as  we  read  the  novel.  Of  scenes  in 
the  play  which  directly  appealed  to  the  eye,  perhaps  the 
last  was  best.  We  shall  not  easily  forget  the  starchy 
young  representative  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  had 
no  ear  for  music,  reverently  raising  his  hat  to  "  W  far- 
ing of  the  Green  "  under  the  impression  that  the  village 
band  were  playing  the  English  National  Anthem. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  novel  is  better  fun  ;  it  is  very  good 
fun  indeed,  easily  written,  unpretentious,  rarely  strain- 
ing after  wit,  but  quite  frequently  reaching  it  in  a 
natural  stride.  We  would  like  to  know  whence  this 
excellent  tale  of  a  statue  originally  sprang.  Lad* 
Gregory  and  Canon  Hannay  cannot  be  suspected  of 
trespassing  on  one  another,  and  the  fundamental  like- 
ness of  their  tales  is  beyond  coincidence.  It  looks 
like  a  case  of  simultaneous  derivation  from  an  original 
source. 

"  The  Strictly  Trained  Mother."    By  F.  F.  Montresor. 
Murray.    3s.  6d. 

Miss  Montresor's  sketch  of  the  Betterton  household, 
despite  some  kindly  touches,  is  a  satire  on  present  ideas 
of  duty.  The  two  daughters  are  middle-aged  maidens 
devoting  their  lives  to  charities  and  the  milder  forms  of 
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politics  in  a  way  which  will  one  day  gain  them  brief  but 
laudatory  obituary  notices  in  the  press.  With  them  lives 
their  old  mother,  and  let  it  not  be  thought  that  they  are 
neglectful  of  her.  She  is  surrounded  by  all  material 
comforts,  and  she  is  treated  with  that  mixture  of  firm- 
ness and  kindness  which  used  to  be  recommended  for 
a  growing  child.  She  is  not  allowed  to  forget  that 
she  ought  to  be  grateful,  but  in  spite  of  training  they 
cannot  make  her  content,  and  one  day  she  slips  away 
to  the  Hampstead  villa  where  lives  the  Bohemian  son- 
in-law  who  years  before  had  eloped  with  Ellen,  the 
youngest  and  most  lovable  of  her  daughters.  Ellen, 
who  had  prized  affection  above  duty,  is  dead,  but  some- 
thing of  her  spirit  survives  in  her  child  Polly,  a  girl 
whose  crude  though  honest  notions  are  intended  to  be 
typical  of  the  new  age.  The  alliance  between  feeble 
old  Mrs.  Betterton  and  the  militant  granddaughter 
has  its  good  results,  for  as  the  one  takes  a  new  hold 
on  life  so  does  the  other  grow  tender  in  her  strength. 
All  this  is  very  prettily  described  and  the  tale  is  too 
short  to  give  anyone  time  to  weary  of  it.  Pity  for  old 
age  and  enthusiasm  for  youth  both  creep  into  the  book 
in  the  unavoidable  way,  for  they  are  the  sentiments 
common  to  the  great  part  of  humanity,  and  for  express- 
ing them  once  again  we  should  scarcely  thank  the 
author.  Her  satire  on  the  new  forces  of  conscience 
which  transform  the  daughters  of  a  Pere  Goriot  into 
models  of  the  harsh  virtues  is  of  more  timely  occurrence. 


THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"  The  English  Novel.' 1    By  George  Saintsbury.    Dent.    5s.  net. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  we  have  read  before  in  some 
book  or  other  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  at  least  a  few  of  the  things 
which  are  here  set  forth :  but  are  content  it  should  be  so, 
for  Mr.  Saintsbury  writes  and  gossips  about  the  classic 
English  novel  and  novelist  in  a  way  no  one  else  can  to-day. 
Perhaps  some  young,  impatient,  modern  critic  may  murmur 
that  "once  Professor  Saintsbury  had  something  to  say  about 
the  novel — now  he  has  to  say  something  ".  Well,  one  is  glad 
if  he  does  have  to  say  something,  especially  glad  when  one 
reads  him  on  Jane  Austen.  Mr.  Saintsbury  comes  bolt  out- 
right with  the  word  "wonderful"  of  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice", and  we  assent  without  the  smallest  reserve  to  that 
judgment.  It  is  wonderful — a  gallery  of  portraits,  exact 
and  exquisite  in  workmanship,  unsurpassed,  and  surely  for 
ever  unsurpassable.  We  have  read  it  a  dozen  times,  and 
wish  we  had  read  it  fifty  times  :  we  go  all  the  way  with  him, 
too,  about  "Mansfield  Park" — "much  of  it  is  quite  con- 
summate, the  character  of  Mrs.  Norris  especially,  and  for 
subtly  interwoven  phrase  without  emphasis,  conveying  know- 
ledge and  criticism  of  life  it  has  few  equals  ".  Then  how 
excellent  and  neat  he  is  on  Peacock,  Fanny  Burney,  Trollope  ! 
This  is  a  book  worth  keeping.  It  can  warm  one.  But  Mr. 
Saintsbury  makes  too  much  of  the  stories  of  Blackmore, 
amiable  stories  certainly,  fresh  and  wholesome  and  worthy, 
but  not  exactly  great  ;  and,  alas !  he  makes  one  uncomfort- 
able when  he  turns  to  George  Eliot  or  to  Thomas  Hardy. 
Clearly  they  are  not  in  his  line  at  all. 

He  finds  that  the  1 '  strenuous  workmanship ' '  and 
"  original  handling  "  of  the  author  of  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes  "  "disable  offhand  the  judgment  of  the  critic  ".  That 
is  the  way,  necessarily,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of 
immortal  genius. 

"Fabre,  Poet  of  Science."    By  Dr.  C.  V.  Legros.    Translated  by 
Bernard  Miall.    Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  C.  V.  Legros  has  given  us  a  rare  biography  in  these 
days  of  slash  and  sensationalism,  which  Mr.  Bernard  Miall 
has  translated  into  good,  unaffected  English  from  the  French 
original.  Dr.  Legros  describes  Fabre' s  character  as  that 
of  one  of  nature's  poet-lovers.  He  is  no  dry  dissecting 
student  of  pistils  and  stamens  who  cannot  see  a  flower  with- 
out tearing  its  petals  and  who  sets  no  value  on  its  perfume. 
Fabre  is  a  priest  of  nature,  learned  in  her  rituals,  initiated 
into  her  secrets,  one  whom  ' '  Nature  the  old  nurse ' ' 
took  upon  her  knee  at  an  early  age,  and  who  shares  the 
Christlike  love  of  S.  Francis  for  "my  brothers  the  birds 
and  my  sister  the  water  ".  He  has  called  the  yellow-winged 
wasp,  the  Sphex,  "the  brown  violinist  of  the  clods".  As 
some  ancient  philosopher  of  Egypt  he  has  watched  the  habits 
of  the  beetle  the  Egyptians  immortalised  in  the  scarabaeus, 
that  symbol  of  divinity,  the  "Scarabaeus  sacer,  with  his 
incurved  feet  and  clumsy  legs",  who  begins  to  roll  his  ever- 
lasting pellet,  and,  stripping  it  of  its  embroidery  of  fiction, 
demonstrated  that  its  true  story  was  even  more  marvellous 


than  the  most  delicate  fairy  tale.  He  has  been  that  rarest 
combination  of  the  modern  soul  with  the  fantastic  and 
beautiful  Pagan — a  Poet  of  Science — and  all  who  love  the 
more  mysterious  aspects  of  the  hidden  Hertha  spirit  of  the' 
world-tree  Yggdrasil  will  find  much  joy  in  perusing  this 
life  history  of  one  of  her  most  diligent  and  exquisite  seekers. 

"Winchester:  its  History,  Buildings  and  People."  By  the 
W.C.A.S.    Wells.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  difficulty  in  writing  a  book  about  Winchester  is  the 
vast  wealth  of  material  ready  to  hand,  and,  further,  the 
fact  that  the  task  has  been  attempted  by  many  capable 
pens.  But  while  the  book  owes  naturally  a  great  deal  to  the 
labours  of  previous  writers,  notably  of  Dean  Kitchin,  yet 
the  matter  is  well-selected,  well-arranged,  and  well-presented 
to  the  reader.  In  a  work  which  is  the  joint  production  of 
many  writers  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence  cannot  be 
expected  ;  and  we  would  feel  inclined  to  say  that  while  the 
chapter  on  the  College  is,  not  unnaturally,  the  most 
interesting,  yet  the  more  original  part  of  the  volume  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  remains  of  Jacobean  architecture  in  the 
city.  The  volume  closes  with  an  appendix  on  the  outlines  of 
English  architecture,  written  in  a  singularly  clear  and  lucid 
manner,  and  with  a  chronological  table  which  will  be  found 
useful.  It  is  further  embellished  with  a  series  of  diagrams 
and  plans,  one  of  which,  on  the  Cathedral  and  monastic 
buildings,  is  to  be  specially  commended.  One  cannot  but 
wish  that  a  similar  plan  had  been  given  of  the  College  and 
its  surroundings.  We  heartily  commend  the  little  volume 
not  only  to  Wykehamists,  who  will  with  reason  welcome  its 
appearance,  but  to  the  wider  circle  of  intelligent  pilgrims 
who  flock  to  the  lovely  city  associated  with  the  names  of 
Alfred  the  Great  and  King  Cnut,  of  S.  Swithun  and  William 
of  Wykeham. 

"  A  History  of  Cavalry  from  the  Earliest  Times,  with  Lessons 
for  the  Future."  By  Colonel  George  T.  Denison.  Second 
Edition.    Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  Colonel  Denison's  "  History  of 
Cavalry",  first  published  in  1877.  In  his  first  edition 
he  reiterated  views  which  he  had  originally  expressed  in  a 
book  he  wrote  in  1868,  "Cavalry  in  Modern  War".  This 
was  written  when  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  in  North 
America  loomed  largely  in  men's  minds,  and  the  deeds  of 
the  so-called  American  "  cavalry  ",  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  was  not  true  cavalry  at  all,  but  peculiarly  effective 
mounted  infantry  trained  in  the  school  of  war.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  here  to  the  "  History  "  itself,  which  is 
well  known,  and  is  included  in  the  first  four  hundred  pages 
of  this  edition.  In  the  preface,  however,  and  again  in  an 
additional  part  which  deals  with  "  The  Organisation,  Arma- 
ment, and  Employment  of  Cavalry  in  Modern  Warfare", 
Colonel  Denison  in  some  thirty  pages  reopens  the  whole 
question  of  the  arme  blanche  and  cavalry  action  in  general. 
He  starts  with  the  assertion  that  "  the  bravest  cavalry 
are  almost  certain  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  terribly 
destructive  fire  of  the  breech-loading  rifle".  The  metaphor 
is  mixed,  but  the  meaning  can  be  gathered.  He  once  again 
advocates  the  use  of  the  revolver  and  pistol  in  the  cavalry 
charge  and  melee,  and  repeats  how  Morgan's  American 
swordsmen  who,  be  it  noted,  were  ill-trained  to  the  use  of 
the  sabre,  "made  ridiculous  failures",  such  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  such  men,  whereas  their  com- 
rades who  used  gun  and  pistol  did  some  execution.  The 
usual  statistics  from  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  com- 
paring the  relative  losses  caused  by  shot  and  steel  are  once 
again  cited  in  support. of  the  inutility  of  the  latter.  Colonel 
Denison's  suggestion  (p.  427)  that  cavalry  should  charge 
infantry  "  at  full  speed,  revolver  in  hand  ",  and  "  fire 
two  or  three  shots  from  each  man  at  within,  say,  seventy- 
five  paces",  will  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  every  horse 
soldier  if  only  from  its  sheer  absurdity.  Again,  nobody 
denies  the  enormous  value  of  dismounted  action  for  cavalry 
and  it£  development  during  recent  years,  but  the  author 
writes  of  this  subject  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery. 

"Ancient  Greece:  a  Sketch  of  its  Art,  Literature  and  Philosophy, 
viewed  in  Connexion  with  its  External  History  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great."  By  H.  B. 
Cotterill.    Harrap.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  classics  have  this  property,  that  they  compel  writing. 
'Usually  the  writing  takes  the  form  of  translation.  The 
Lord  Justice,  the  returned  Administrator,  and  till  not  long 
ago  the  Seci-etary  of  State  turned  Horace  or  Catullus  into 
what  they  believed'  was  verse.  Mr.  Cotterill  also  has  in  his 
day  aimed  at  this  mark,  and  doses  his  reader  not  illiberally 
with  his  own  versions.  But  the  classics  compel  their  readers 
to  write  books  as  well  as  translations.  This  is  a  harder 
task,  usually  implies  a  pedagogic  past,  and  demands  the 
study  of  what  other  people  have  written.    Mr.  Cotterill  has 
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written  a  substantial  book  on  Ancient  Greece.  There  was 
no  call  for  it,  and  had  there  been  a  call,  the  author  was  not 
the  man  to  hear  it.  This  sort  of  book  requires  some  specific 
quality  of  mind  for  its  justification.  Mr.  Cotterill  does 
not  possess  the  earnest  sensibility  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  or  the 
ethical  and  anthropological  charm  of  Mr.  Murray,  or  the 
unscrupulous  jauntiness  of  Mr.  Mahaffy.  Ho  has  ballasted 
his  literature  with  history,  and  in  so  far  done  well,  for  while 
his  literary  judgments  do  not  call  for  attention  (he  com- 
pares Theognis  with  Tupper),  his  history  is  sound  and  not 
badly  expounded.  In  fact  his  account  of  the  heroic  age  may 
be  read  by  the  beginner.  He  often  arrives  at  the  common- 
sense  view  of  a  question,  so  easy  for  an  outsider  ;  but  often 
again  does  not  know  what  to  think  or  which  of  his  authorities 
is  talking  sense.  He  should  not  say  that  the  Achreans 
came  from  the  north,  they  or  their  language  ;  he  should  know 
that  Troy  was  wholly  Asiatic,  and  even  a  manual  should 
not  say  that  JEoYmn  is  a  corruption  of  Achaean.  Pains  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  photographs,  which  are  numerous  and 
often  interesting. 

"The  Genius  of  the  Gael:  a  Study  in  Celtic  Psychology  and  its 
Manifestations."  By  Sophie  Bryant  D.Sc,  Litt  D.  Fisher 
Unwin.    5t.  net. 

"The  Genius  of  the  Gael:  A  Study  in  Celtic  Psychology 
and  its  Manifestations",  by  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant,  is  a 
psychological  study  of  the  innate  Celtic  genius  which  pro- 
duced Mangan,  William  Blake,  Thomas  Moore,  and,  later, 
George  Borrow,  J.  M.  Synge,  and  W.  B.  Yeats.  The 
best  chapter  is  the  one  dealing  with  "The  Celt  in  Spiritual 
Insight",  in  which  S.  Patrick's  beautiful  invocation  known 
as  his  "Breastplate",  an  old  Irish  manuscript  concerning 
S.  Columba  in  Iona  and  the  seventh-century  song  of 
Manchan  the  Hermit,  Abbot  of  Lemanaghan,  in  King's 
County,  are  quoted.  In  this,  as  Miss  Bryant  remarks,  there 
is  expressed  "the  antique  spirit  of  joyful  content  and  pious 
aspiration  which  endures  to  this  day  and  dignifies  life  in 
the  cottage  homes  of  Western  Ireland". 


THE  SEPTEMBER  REVIEWS. 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  opens  with  three  widely 
dissimilar  articles  grouped  together  under  the  heading 
of  "Imperial  and  National  Safety".  First  of  all  comes 
Lord  Roberts,  who  deals  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  criticisms 
of  the  proposals  of  the  National  Service  League.  On  many 
points  the  two  authorities  are  in  complete  agreement,  and 
particularly  on  the  vital  importance  of  an  efficient  Home 
Army  ;  but  they  differ  when  the  Duke  of  Bedford  seeks  to 
attain  this  by  a  large  increase  of  the  present  voluntarily 
enlisted  Regular  Army,  with  a  consequent  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  Territorial  Force.  Next  comes  Bishop 
Frodsham,  who  is  at  pains  to  defend  his  statement  that  the 
majority  of  the  religious  bodies  in  Australia  are  in  favour 
of  the  Defence  Act :  while  the  third  of  the  trio  consists  of  a 
reprint  of  an  article  written  by  the  late  Sir  James  Knowles 
some  years  ago  on  that  "harmful  unnecessary  project",  the 
Channel  Tunnel  scheme,  which  is  likewise  condemned,  in 
more  lively  terms,  by  the  writer  of  "  Musings  without 
Method"  in  "Blackwood".  The  problem  of  Home  defence 
is  also  dealt  with,  in  the  "British  Review",  by  Sir  Henry 
Craik,  who  makes  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  keep  the  ques- 
tion of  national  service  out  of  party  politics.  "  Political 
leaders  ",  he  writes,  "  do  not  in  these  days  inspire  ideas  or 
rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  duty.  The  nation  must  brace 
itself  to  a  task  which  is  too  high  for  those  who  guide  its 
party  contests".  In  the  "Nineteenth  Century",  again, 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Pickthall,  who  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  knowledge,  has  some  sensible  things  to  say  as  to  the  hope 
of  Moslem  progress,  with  particular  reference  to  the  present 
situation  of  Turkey.  At  the  close  of  a  long  article  on  "  An 
Anglo-American  Reunion"  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  urges  that  the 
Hundred  Years'  Peace  would  be  most  appropriately  cele- 
brated by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  defence  by  the  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  Amongst  the  many  other 
interesting  articles  in  the  issue  one  makes  rather  mournful 
reading— a  list,  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  of  pictures  of  the  Early 
English  school  now  in  America. 

In  the  "Fortnightly",  "Auditor  Tantum "  strongly 
denounces  the  idea  that  it  is  constitutionally  competent  for 
the  King  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  next 
May,  when  for  the  third  time  it  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  and  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Parliament  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Mancunian"  offers 
a  very  frank  "Liberal  Plea  for  Dissolution".  His  view  is 
that  "by  all  the  signs  the  Liberals  are  to  suffer  a  reverse 
at  the  next  General  Election,  less  serious  if  it  is  taken  soon, 
more  serious  if  it  is  postponed".    The  "disaster,  death, 


;md  damnation"  prophesied  by  Sir  Kdward  Grey  if  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  left  to  the  Unionist  Party 
is  now  three  years  nearer,  and  in  addition  the  Liberals 
"  never  made  a  worse  mistake  than  when  they  allowed  the 
Referendum  to  be  set  over  against  the  Parliament  Act  as  the 
Conservative  antithesis  to  Liberalism  ".  Tho  advice  of  this 
candid  friend  to  the  Liberal  Party  is  to  accept  tho  Referen- 
dum, to  drop  the  Parliament  Act  tho  moment  an  agreement 
is  reached  on  Home  Rule  (which  he  thinks  is  now  quite 
possible),  and  then  to  have  an  immediate  dissolution  and 
fight  the  next  election  on  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  in  an  article  on  "The  Welding 
of  the  Empire",  believes  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  an  imperial  organisation  depends  on  the  local  navy,  with 
obligations  to  and  co-operation  with  the  Imperial  Navy  duly 
defined,  and  that  then  the  necessary  Imperial  Council  of 
Defence  will  lay  the  foundations  of  a  real  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  "Episodes  of  the  Month"  in  the  "National 
Review  "  are  still  partly  written  in  the  "  Marconi  atmo- 
sphere", but  they  also  give  strong  support  to  the  doctrine, 
denounced  by  "Auditor  Tantum"  in  the  "Fortnightly", 
that  the  Crown  could  and  should  veto  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
"until  after  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
consulted".  In  the  "Marconi  atmosphere",  also,  is  an 
amusing  parody  on  Matthew  Arnold  addressed  to  Lord 
Murray  as  "  Thyrsis  de  nos  jours".  The  Earl  of  Erroll 
believes  that  "  public  opinion  no  longer  regards  some  form 
of  compulsion  for  home  service  as  outside  the  range  of 
practical  politics",  and  Mr.  George  Lloyd,  M.P.,  makes 
some  sound  suggestions  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
further  development  of  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  the 
wealth  and  progress  of  which  are  only  just  beginning  to  be 
realised. 

The  "Round  Table"  contains  a  very  important  article 
on  the  Arya  Samaj — one  of  the  best  accounts  that  have  yet 
been  given  of  the  rise  and  aims  of  that  most  anti-Christian 
of  Hindu  reforming  sects.  As  the  writer  points  out,  "not 
only  is  the  Samaj  by  far  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
most  successful  of  modern  attempts  to  reform  the  Hindu 
religious  and  social  system  from  the  inside,  but  by  reason 
of  the  vigour  of  its  attack,  the  manifold  nature  of  its 
activities  and  the  perfection  of  its  organisation  it  demands 
the  serious  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  studying  the 
trend  of  affairs  in  the  India  of  to-day".  Almost  equally 
important  is  the  article  on  "  South  Africa  and  its  Native 
Question  ",  for  it  is  too  seldom  realised  that  South  Africa 
differs  from  the  other  Dominions  in  having,  in  addition  to 
all  their  problems  in  their  several  degrees,  another  and  far 
more  important  one — "  that  is,  whether  the  European  popu- 
lation, in  virtue  of  whose  civilisation  and  political  aspira- 
tions she  takes  her  present  place  in  the  Empire,  will  expand 
to  meet  the  needs  of  filling  lands  and  growing  industries,  or 
whether  that  population  is  destined  to  recede  before  or  be 
merged  in  the  advancing  numbers  and  civilisation  of  the  race 
which  it  now  regards  as  subject  to  it".  The  notes  cover  the 
problems  of  the  day  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  four 
Dominions,  but  it  would  be  a  gain  if  greater  attention  could 
be  devoted  to  the  Crown  Colonies. 

The  "English  Review",  "Blackwood",  the  "Cornhill", 
and  "Harper's"  present  their  accustomed  features.  The 
first  has  poems  by  Thomas  Hardy  and  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  the 
latter  being  a  fragment  of  an  epic  of  Indian  scenery,  a  kind 
of  "  Georgics  "  in  anavjeestic  blank  verse,  written  at  the  close 
of  the  author's  researches  on  malaria  in  India  in  1898. 
"  Blackwood "  has  a  good  description  of  Camel  Corps 
Manoeuvres,  which  will  be  read  with  sj>ecial  interest  in  view 
of  the  recent  disaster  in  Somaliland,  and  a  taking  Burmese 
story  by  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite,  while  the  "Musings  with- 
out Method  "  possess  their  usual  pungency.  The  "  Cornhill  " 
contains  a  sonnet  on  Alfred  Lyttelton  by  Sir  Charles  Darling, 
and  two  papers  of  military  interest  in  "Recollections  of  the 
Siege  of  Delhi  ",  by  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Thackeray,  V.C., 
and  "  Peninsular  Battlefields  of  a  Century  Ago",  by  Colonel 
Callwell.  In  "  Harper's"  there  is  a  good  account,  under  the 
title  of  "Every  Farmer  his  own  Capitalist",  of  the  two 
systems  for  short  credit  which  have  been  so  successful  in 
Germany — the  Raiffeisen  and  the  Schulze-Delitzsch — and 
Professor  Lounsbury  tilts  in  all  seriousness  against  spurious 
Americanisms  in  English  works  of  fiction. 

Of  articles  dealing  more  particularly  with  literature  and 
art  there  is  no  lack.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Mr.  Henry 
Newbolt's  appreciation  of  Chaucer  in  the  "English 
Review";  Dorothea  Gerard's  summary  of  recent  German 
fiction  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century";  "The  Poetry  of 
Francis  Thompson  ",  by  Edith  Moggridge,  in  the  "British 
Review  "  ;  and  "  The  Plays  of  Granville  Barker  ",  by  P.  P. 
Howe,  "  Emile  Verhaeren  ",  by  Horace  B.  Samuel,  and 
"  Moussorgsky's  Operas  ",  by  E.  A.  Baughan,  in  the 
"Fortnightly". 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 


ESTD.  A.D.  17171 

Reconstituted  1906. 


FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Office :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office  :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
MODERATE  RATES.      PERFECT  SECURITY. 

A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 

EXAMPLE.— Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)  -   £23   16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY/,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED 

0,  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

AND 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL    PARTICULARS    UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS     FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracev,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 


Sir  John  Jardinh,  K.C.I. E.,  M.P. 

C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  of 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     -  - 


£85,000,000. 
£100,000,000: 


Impaired  Digestion 


bv-"' 


I 


Diet  yourself.  Choose  a  food  which  is  easily  digested, 
nourishing  and  palatable.  Milk  and  whole  wheat  are 
the  staple  ingredients  of  the  perfect  diet.  The 
'  Allcnburys  '  Diet  is  a  combination  of  both  in  a 
partially  predigested  form,  and  is  delicious  to  lake. 
It  gives  tone  to  the  whole  system.  Made  in  a  minute — 
add  boiling  water  only. 
Large  Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  3d.  stamps. 


us. 


Of  Chemists 
1/6  and  3/- 
per  tin. 


ALLEN  6?  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  Lombard  Street,  London 


wmMmmm 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 


making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


Under  Contract  with  HM.  Government. 

Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA.  &c. 

Conveying    Passengers    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL.  EASTERN  PORTS. 


P^O  Pleasure  Cruises. 

SEA  TRIPS  by  Mail  Steamers,  8,000  to  13,000  tons, 
Every  FRIDAY  from  TILBURY 

GIBRALTAR   and  MARSEILLES. 

Return  Fares —  First.  Second. 

GIBRALTAR   £13    10    0    £9     0  0 

MARSEILLES    £15     0  0    £10  10  0 

For  further  information  apply  as  below. 

P  &  0  Offices  {^tt^if^^'}  London. 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
From  London  and  Southampton. 
WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFRICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agency  :  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  125  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


UNION- 
CASTLE 
LINE. 


University  of  London. 
KING'S  COLLEGE. 


/^COMPLETE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged 

in  the  following  Faculties  for  Degrees  in  the  University  of  London.  Students 
may  also  join  for  any  of  the  subjects  without  taking  the  complete  course.  Facilities 
for  research  are  given. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  including  Secondary  Teachers*  Training  Course,  Day 
Training  College,  and  Oriental  Studies. 

FACULTY  OF  LAWS. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE.— (a)  Natural  Science  Division,  (b)  Medical  Science 
Division,  (c)  Bacteriological  and  Public  Health  Department. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING.  —  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

For  full  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King's  College,  Strand,  London. 
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BEST  BOOKS 

HOW  FRANCE  IS 
GOVERNED 

By    RAYMOND     POINCARE,     President    of  the 
French  Republic.    Cloth,  7s.  Cxi.  net. 
"  A  most  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the  whole 
framework  of  French  administration  packed  full  of  in- 
formation not  easily  obtained  elsewhere,  and  conveyed  in  lan- 
*    guage  of  remarkable  and  attractive  simplicity. " — Spectator. 

"THE  INSECTS'  HOMER" 
FABRE :  Poet  of  Science 

By  Dr.  G.  V.  LEGROS.    Cloth.  10s.  61I.  net. 
This  biography  is.  based  upon  long  acquaintance  and 
access  to  family  letters,  and  is  a  striking  record  of  a  won- 
derful life. 

"  Stands  out  as  a  really  sound,  sympathetic  and  artistic 
piece  of  work  as  fascinating  as  a  romance. ' ' — The  Times.  : 

A  GREAT  SURGEON 

LORD  LISTER  : 

His  Life  and  Work 

By  G.  T.  WRENCH,  M.D.    With  8  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  15s.  net. 
"  Besides  its  interest  as  a  clearly  written  account  of 
Lister's  most  notable  achievement,  the  book  will  be  welcomed 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  his  character  and  personality." 

Standard. 

FURTHER  REMINISCENCES  OF 
A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PIONEER 

By  VV.  C.  SCULLY,  Author  of  "  Reminiscences  of  a 
South.  African  Pioneer."  Illustrated.  Cloth,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

These  "  Further  Reminiscences  "  contain  vivid  and 
realistic  pictures  of  life  in  the  less-known  parts  of  South 
Africa. 

A  COURT  PAINTER 
AND  HIS  CIRCLE: 

Francois  Boucher  (1703-1770) 

By  Mrs.  BEARNE.    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
32  other  Illustrations.    Cloth,  15s.  net. 
During  his  brilliant  career  Francois  Boucher  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  remarkable  events  and  personages  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  XV. 

COLOMBIA 

By  PHANOR  JAMES  EDER,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (Harvard). 
With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.    Cloth,   10s.  6d.  net. 
("  South  American  Series.") 
"  This  excellent  and  most  fascinating  book." — Times. 
"  When  the  '  South  American   Series '  is  completed, 
those  who  take  interest  in  Latin-American  affairs  will  have 
an  invaluable  encyclopaedia  at  their  disposal." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

The  FARM  LABOURER : 

the    History    of    a   Modern  Problem 

By  O.  JOCELYN  DUNLOP,  Author  of  "  English 
Apprenticeship:  Its  History."    Cloth,  7s.  6rf.  net. 
This  book  deals  with  the  remedies  suggested  and  adopted 
for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  English  agricultural 
labourer  from  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  our  own  day, 

A  NEW  ANGLO-INDIAN  NOVE1 

THE  UNFORGIVING 


By  IRENE  BURN.  6s, 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN.  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

AltT. 

The    Meaning   of  Art  :  Its   Nature,   Role,  and  Value  (Paul 

Gaultier).    Allen.   5s.  net. 
The  A. B.C.  of  Collecting  Old  Continental  Pottery  (J.  F.  Blacker). 
Stanley  Paul.    St.  net. 

Biography. 

A  Court  Painter  and  his  Circle  :  Francois  Boucher,  1703-1770 

(Mrs.  Beanie).    15*.  net. 
Further  Reminiscences  of  a  South  African  Pioneer  (William 

Charles  Scully).    10*.  6<l,  net.    Fisher  Unwin. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Arabella  Stuart  (M.  Lefuse).    Mills  and 

Boon.    10.<.  6d.  net. 
The  Marquis  of   Montrose  (John  Buchan).     Nelson.    7s.  6tf. 

net. 

Vincent  de  Paul  :  Priest  and  Philanthropist,  1576-1660  (E.  K. 

Sanders).  Heath,  C  ran  ton  and  Ouseley.    16a.  net. 

Fiction. 

Life  Sketches  (Eldorado),  6*. ;  Thrice  Wedded  (Elsie  Maude), 
3s.  6d.  Drane. 

Light  Fingers  and  Dark  Eyes  (Vincent  Collier);  An  Officer  and 

a    (E.  Henderson).    Long.  6*'. 

The  Road    to  Victory   (Rose  Schuster) ;  The  Shadow  of  the 

Dragon  (Ca'cilia  Moure).    Chapman  and  Hall.    6s.  each. 
The  Regent  (Arnold  Bennett).    Methuen.  6*. 
The  Unforgiving  Minute  (Irene  Burn).    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 
The  Lure  of  tho  Little  Drum  (Margaret  Peterson).  Melrose. 

6*. 

Love  in  the  Hills  (F.  E.  Penny).  Chatto  and  Windius.  Cs. 
The  Hoop  of  Gold  (George  Ford).    Allen.  6s. 
The  New  Guv'nor  (John  Barnett).    Wells  Gardner.  6.«. 
One  Wonderful  Night  (Louis  Tracy.).    Ward,  Lock.  6*. 
The  Old  Time  Before  Them  (Eden  Phillpotts).    Murray.  6s. 
The  Love  that  Last*  (G.  B.  Burgin)  ;  The  Heart  of  a  Hero 

(Morice  Gerard).    H odder  and  Stoughton.   6.«.  each. 
Madeleine  at  her  Mirror  (Marcelle  Tinayre).    Lane.  6s. 
Tho  Cloak  of  St.  Martin  (Armine  Grace).    Stanley  Paul.  6«. 
Eight  O'Clock  and  other  Studies  (St.  John  G.  Irvine).  Maunsel. 

2<.  6d.  net. 

The  Merry  Marauders  (Arthur  J.  Rees).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Barbara  of  the  Thorn  (Netta  Syrett).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
The  Broken  Halo  (Florence  L.  Barclay).    Putnam.  6s. 
The  Unforgiving  Offender  (John  Reed  Scott).    Lippincott.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

The    Romance  of  Scientific  Discovery   (Charles  R.  Gibson). 

Seeley,  Service.    5  s. 
Quentin's  Diary  (Karlott  Blosse).    Drane.    3.?.  6d. 
The  Chans  of  Harton  (Edited  by  Desmond  Coke).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    2s.  6c?.  net. 

History. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Armada  (John  Richard  Hale).  Nelson. 
5s.  net. 

Torquemada    and   the  Spanish  Inquisition   (Rafael  Sabatini). 
Stanley  Paul.    16s.  net. 

(Continued  onpage  312). 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

.Gentlemen  or  Institutes  having  sets,  series,  or  volumes  of  above  to 
dispose  of,  are  invited  to  offer  them  to 

H.  S0THERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers  to  H.M.  the  King, 

140  Strand,  LONDON,  W.C. 

INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.  —  TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 

Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country  Mansions, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under-insured.  The 
present  increased  cost  of  building  is  overlooked  and  the 
necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
,  Offices :  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S  A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  art  :— 

Lniled  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£   s.  d.  £   i.  d. 

One  Year    i    82     .V.       ...  i   io  4 

Half  Year    0  14    I      ...       ...  o   15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...    0     7    1    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  oj  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informtd 
immediately. 
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Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'  Saturday  '  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 

{.Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 

{Postage  lid.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

1 0  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON.  W.C. 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"  Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.  net;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4|d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Macmillan's   New  Books 

Ready  September  12 

H.  G.  WELLS'S 

NEW  NOVEL 

THE  PASSIONATE  FRIENDS 

Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

»*,  Giving  the  love-story  of  Stephen  Stratton,  a  man 
capable  of  a  great  passion. 

STEPHEN  GRAHAM'S  NEW  BOOK. 

With   the    Russian    Pilgrims  to 

Jerusalem.  By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM,  author  of 
"A  Tramp's  Sketches."  With  38  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  a  Route  Map.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net.  [Sept.  9. 

„%  The  first  account  ever  written,  in  any  language,  of 
this  wonderful  pilgrimage. 

The  Seine  from  Havre  to  Paris. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  THORPE,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  With 
Illustrations  by  Olive  Branson  and  Maps.  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Standard. — "Sir  Edward  Thorpe  places  all  his 
knowledge  and  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  in 
a  very  well  written  and  admirably  illustrated  book,  which 
we  have  pleasure  in  recommending." 

A  History  of  the  Zulu  Rebellion, 

1906,  and  of  Dinuzulu's  Arrest,  Trial,  and 
Expatriation.  By  J.  STUART,  Capt.  Natal  Field 
Artillery,  Intelligence  Officer,  1906-1909,  etc.  With 
5  Maps,  6  Plans,  and  25  Illustrations.    8vo.  15s. 

The  Times. — "The  story  of  the  actual  outbreak  and  of 
the  campiisn  in  general  is  told  with  a  d<tail  and  an 
accuracy  which  Captain  Stuart's  official  facilities  render 
authoritative  and  final.  .  .  His  book  is  sure  of  a 
place  on  the  shelves  of  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
history  of  South  Africa  and  in  the  Zulus,  and,  doubtless, 
of  many  others  too." 

»%  Macmillan's  Autumn  Announcement  List  post  free 
on  application. 

MAC  MIL  LAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


Now  Ready.  The  Sept.  No.  of 

THE  BOOK  MONTHLY 

Chief  Contents  Include— 

KIPLING'S  VERSE 

By  W.  Arthur  Young 

BOOM  til 

By  C.  E.  Lawrence 
A  LONDON  LETTER 

By  James  Milne 
CHARACTER  IN  FICTION 

By  Henry  W.  Clark 
THE  AUSTRALIAN  READER 

By  Katharine  S.  Prichard 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  Specimen  Copy  post  free  6d. 
Annual  Subscription,  6s.  6d. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C. 


READY  NOW*. 
Price  I/-  net ;  i/i  J  post  free. 

"COON=CAN" 

By  W.  DALTON, 

Author    of    '"'Saturday'  Bridge." 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Is.  net.    Is.  Id.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 

EXPLAINED  BY 

JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 

AND 

MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 


The  Times  says  : — "  A  miracle  of  condensation." 

The  Standard  in  a  leading  article  says  : — "  The  importance  of  this 
little  volume  of  some  sixty  pages  must  not  be  measured  by  its  modest 
dimensions.  ...  It  will  serve  to  bring  to  a  focus  a  question  of 
Increasing  gravity  upon  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  practical  agreement  among  members  of  the  Unionist  party." 

The  Observer  says: — "There  are  no  votes  to  be  reaped  by  a  searching 
Study  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  is  an  arduous  and  unromantic  pursuit,  of 
which  the  only  reward  for  those  who  engage  in  it  is  a  deeper  and  truer 
capacity  for  statesmanship  when  the  time  comes  for  turning  their 
erudition  to  practical  account.  But  it  is  upon  the  leaven  of  this  patient 
research  and  thought  that  the  Party's  future  depends  far  more  than 
upon  the  more  showy  and  dramatic  qualities  that  may  exist  within  it, 
and  for  that  reason  we  must  pay  a  very  sincere  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  dozen  members  of  Parliament  who  have  been  engaged  in  hammering 
out  a  Poor  Law  policy." 

The  Sussex  Daily  News  describes  the  scheme  as  "  a  sincere  con- 
tribution to  a  great  problem." 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 
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Verse  and  Drama. 
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Pastimes  in  Times  Past 

By  O.  PAUL  MONCKTON. 


The  Times  says: — "The  author  does  not  claim  to  be 
putting  forward  much  matter  which  may  not  be  found  else- 
where by  those  who  know  where  to  look  ;  what  he  has  set 
himself  to  do  is  to  arrange  his  material  in  a  convenient  and 
readable  form  ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  completely  success- 
ful. There  are  twelve  essays ;  and  as  the  subjects  dealt 
with  range  from  grinning  through  a  horse-collar  to  golf 
and  chess,  the  reader  who  does  not  pick  up  something  fresh 
about  his  particular  hobby  will  be  either  erudite  or  un- 
lucky. The  chapter  on  cricket  is  worthy  of  that  great 
subject  and  abounds  in  curious  lore.  We  have  only  one 
serious  quarrel  with  the  author,  and  that  is  that  '  the  Lady 
of  the  Lambs  '  will  no  longer  suggest  to  us  Mrs.  Meynell's 
lovely  poem.  There  is  an  older  claimant  to  the  title  ;  '  .  .  . 
a  fat  lamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the  town, 
having  their  thumbs  tied  behind  their  backs,  were  permitted 
to  run  after  it,  and  she  who  with  her  mouth  took  hold  of 
the  lamb  was  declared  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb.'  " 


The  Scotsman  says  : — "  Those  who  play  games,  whether 
in  the  open  air  as  golfers  and  cricketers,  or  indoors  as  cham- 
pions at  billiards  or  at  bridge,  generally  do  so  without  caring 
at  all  to  consider  how  the  games  that  charm  them  came  into 
existence,  or  came  to  take  the  forms  in  which  they  now 
appear.  Yet  Mr.  Monckton's  interesting  book  of  essays 
shows  how  no  kind  of  historical  study  has  more  curious  sur- 
prises than  that  which  investigates  the  history  of  games. 
These  readable  and  instructive  papers  .  .  .  The  origin 
of  bridge  is,  after  all  this  writer's  laborious  and  well- 
directed  researches,  still  involved  in  obscurity.  He  makes 
out  a  good  case,  however,  for  the  startling  proposition  that 
chess  and  card-playing  were  originally  one  and  the  same 
game.  Nor  does  he,  like  some  uncritical  and  ill-informed 
writers,  find  it  necessary  to  play  out  of  bounds  from 
Scotland  in  tracing  the  origin  of  golf.  His  book,  at  once 
erudite  and  entertaining,  will  prove  acceptable  reading  to 
sportsmen  of  the  more  cultivated  sort." 


Gareth  writes  in  The  Referee : — "A  book  I  have  lately  been 
reading,  called  1  Pastimes  in  Times  Past,'  by  Mr.  O.  Paul 
Monckton,  contains  much  which  will  be  found  of  interest 
to  Refereaders,  and  several  pieces  of  information  which  are, 
at  any  rate,  new  to  me,  though  others  may  very  likely  be 
better  informed.  What  is  the  meaning  of  football  ?  I 
confess  I  always  imagined  that  the  game  was  so  called 
because  it  was  played  with  the  feet.  Anyone  who  watched 
a  game  of  Association  football  without  having  consulted  the 
authorities  would  have  little  doubt — which  is  a  polite  way 
of  saying  that  he  would  have  none — about  the  manner  in 


which  the  game  obtained  its  title.  The  author  of  the  book 
I  am  talking  about,  however,  tells  us  that  '  it  is  a  grievous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  word  football  meant,  originally, 
a  ball  that  was  kicked  with  the  feet.'  He  emphasises  this 
point,  going  on  to  remark  that  '  if  one  thing  in  football 
history  is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  football  was 
not  so  called  because  the  ball  was  kicked  with  the  feet.' 
When  the  game  was  first  played  it  is  stated  that  no  person 
was  allowed  to  kick  the  ball,  and  football  acquired  its  name 
because  it  was  played  by  individuals  on  foot,  as  opposed  to 
those  on  horseback.  If  this  could  only  be  proved  it  would 
be  something  to  bet  about  for  those  sharp  people — not  a  very 
engaging  class— who  are  fond  of  discovering  catches.  .  .  . 
What  about  golf  ?  .  .  .  I  fancy  the  origin  of  Colonel 
Bogie  will  be  new  to  nearly  everybody.  Mr.  Monckton  has 
dug  up  the  record  of  a  golfer  named  Bogie,  who  in  the  year 
1608  was  summoned  before  the  Courts  with  others  1  for 
playing  of  the  Gowff  on  the  Links  of  Leith  everrie  Sabboth, 
the  tyme  of  the  sermounes,  notwithstanding  of  admonitioun 
past  befoir.'  He  was  heavily  fined  with  his  companions. 
.  .  .  There  are  lots  of  other  interesting  things  in 
Mr.  Monckton's  book." 


The  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post  concludes  a  long  review 
thus : — "  To  enumerate  all  the  good  qualities  of  Mr. 
Monckton's  work,  and  to  submit  further  specimens  of  his 
erudition  in  all  the  field  of  games  lore  would  occupy  far 
more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  We  must  ask  our 
readers,  therefore,  to  accept  our  assurance  that  in  '  Pastimes 
in  Times  Past '  they  have  an  authority  of  weight  in  everything 
appertaining  to  the  history  of  the  pastimes  mentioned, 
and  have  access  to  a  fount  of  knowledge,  social  and  literary, 1 ' 


The  Outlook  says  : — "  Not  a  great  number  of  the  votaries 
of  various  games  and  sports  know  much  about  their  history 
or  origin,  and  Mr.  Monckton's  book  should  therefore  receive 
a  general  welcome.  He  has  brought  together  in  compact 
form  all  that  is  worth  knowing  anent  our  most  popular 
pastimes,  and  writes  with  a  freedom  which  renders  his  book 
very  entertaining  reading.  .  .  .  None  but  the  most 
captious  can  fail  to  enjoy  the  book,  but  we  regret  that  the 
author  did  not  consider  it  worth  an  index." 


The  Manchester  Guardian  says  : — "  A  very  entertaining 

series  of  essays." 


The  Standard  says: — "A  distinctly  welcome  addition 
to  sporting  literature." 


CONTENTS  : 


I.  The  History  of  Bridge" 

II.  The  Constitutional  History  of  Chess 

III.  Little-known  Sports  and  Pastimes 

IV.  "  KUTING" 

V.  The  Early  Development  of  Football 
VI.  The  History  of  Bowls  and  Skittles 


VII.  Cricket  or  Stool-Ball 

VIII.  Golf 

IX.  The  Identity  of  Chess  and  Playing 

Cards 

X.  Pame  or  Lawn  Tennis 

XI.  The  History  of  Playing  Cards 
XII.  Billiards  and  Croquet 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS: 

The  Biritch  Pamphlet — "  Berserk"  Chessman — "  Cock  Throwing  " — "  Bowls  in  the  Olden 
Days" — "Creag":  Cricket  in  the  Fourteenth  Century — Golf  in  the  Low  Countries — 

A  Type  of  Skittles — The  Eight  of  "  Men." 


Order  through  your  bookseller  or  direct  from  the  publishers — 

The  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10  KingSt.CoventGardeii.W.C. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

We  welcome  Lord  Loreburn's  appeal  to  the  nation 
for  a  conference  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  We  welcome 
it  not  because  we  can  hope,  much  less  believe,  for  a 
moment  that  the  Ulster  question  can  be  settled  at  a  round 
table.  When  a  round-table  conference  was  last  held 
over  Home  Rule,  if  we  remember  aright,  the  Liberals 
— all  members  of  the  same  party,  all  having  common 
interests  and  acknowledging  the  same  leader — could  not 
adjust  their  own  differences.  How  much  more  remote 
then  is  the  chance  of  two  peoples — Ulstermen  and 
Nationalists — adjusting  their  differences  when  one  of 
them  is  dead  set  on  possessing,  controlling  the  other ; 
and  this  other  dead  set  on  not  being  possessed  and 
controlled  ? 

But  we  do  warmly  welcome  Lord  Loreburn's  appeal 
because  it  shows  that  at  length  the  extreme  danger  of 
the  position  is  being  borne  in  upon  the  wiser  men  of  the 
Government  party.  At  length  they  are  coming  to  see 
— though  even  now  grudgingly — that  Ulster  is  a  stark 
reality.  Lord  Loreburn  quotes  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
he  quotes  Lord  Crewe  and  even  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  finds  in  some  things  they  have  said  hope  that  a 
settlement  might  be  somehow  reached.  We  wish  him 
all  the  success  he  deserves  in  his  role  of  peacemaker. 
But  we  warn  him  it  is  really  no  matter  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe agreeing  with  Lord  Crewe  or  even  of  Lord 
Crewe  agreeing  with  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Such  a 
settlement  might  be  made — though  how  was  it  that 
at  the  conference  over  the  first  Home  Rule  Bdl  no  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  even  Liberals  on  loving  terms 
with  each  other — Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Sir  Henry  James  and  Lord  Hartington?  The 
real  root  difficulty  however  is  to  make  either  the  Ulster- 
man  see  things  as  the  Nationalist  sees  them,  or  the 


Nationalist  as  the  Ulsterman.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  miracle  can  be  done  on  earth  to-day. 

Lord  Loreburn's  appeal  is  admirably  expressed,  and 
it  is  obviously  sincere  and  heartfelt.  But  we  must  say 
we  think  it  a  pity  he  defaced  it — to  satisfy  his  own  side 
— with  his  sentence  about  it  being  "  a  blunder  to  take 
too  tragically  the  prospect  of  a  Protestant  rising  ". 
Again,  his  tact  is  greatly  wanting  when  he  suggests 
stiffly  that  the  troops  will,  if  called  on,  not  fail  to  main- 
tain order.  There  is  a  sort  of  superior  pomposity,  a 
smugness,  about  these  sayings  that  will  make  Ulster 
people  more  angry  than  ever.  If  Lord  Loreburn  will 
look  over  the  passages  in  question  we  venture  to  think 
he  may  agree  they  leave  an  unfortunate  impression. 

Everybody  is  agreed  to  keep  the  Constitutional  Law. 
It  is  looked  on  as  an  eleventh  commandment  divinely 
ordained  in  the  interests  of  the  British  race.  Un- 
happily nobody  seems  agreed  as  to  what  the  Con- 
stitutional Law  precisely  is.  We  did  not  agree  over  it 
in  regard  to  the  Budget.  We  did  not  agree  on  it 
over  the  Parliament  Act.  And  now  we  are  differing 
about  it  as  much  as  ever  over  the  Crown.  Lock  Mr. 
Cave,  Mr.  Asquith,  Professor  Morgan,  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  and  Sir  William  Anson  in  a  room  and  deny 
them  refreshment  till  they  reach  a  decision  as  to  the 
Crown  and  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  they  would 
come  out  of  that  room  more  emaciated  than  any 
suffragette  after  a  long  food  strike. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  point  is  that  the  King  may  refuse 
the  advice  of  his  ministers — that  he  may  even  dismiss 
them — but  that  this  power  is  in  practice  "  restricted 
by  the  condition  that  he  must  obtain  advisers  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  his  action  ".  These  advisers 
must,  of  course,  be  able  to  carry  on  with  the  support 
of  Parliament  and  the  country.  According  to  Lord 
Hugh  the  King  could  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  provided  he  could  get  a  Government  to 
support  him  after  he  had  refused.  This  is  as  clear  as 
it  is  reasonable,  and  Sir  William  Anson  agrees  in  the 
main.  Professor  Morgan  argues  that  the  king  could 
do  no  such  thing,  since  he  could  not,  as  a  fact,  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  his  action.    Professor  Morgan 
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does  not  hit  the  point  as  surely  as  Lord  Hugh.  His 
contention  is  in  detail  rather  fanciful. 

But  nothing  is  surer  than  this — the  question  will 
not  be  decided  on  the  strength,  or  weakness,  of  Con- 
stitutional Law.  It  will  entirely  depend  on  the  pulse 
of  the  country.  Tactics  or  strategy  will  come  in  ;  and 
when  they  come  in,  the  exact  Constitutional  Law  or 
precedent  or  tradition  has  a  way  of  going  out. 
Imagine,  for  example,  some  crushing  by-election  de- 
feats of  the  Government  before  the  passing  of  the 
Bill — that  would  bring  a  dissolution  nearer  than  Con- 
stitutional Law  or  custom. 

Dr.  Macnamara  at  a  Liberal  garden  party  the  other 
day  was  very  scornful  about  the  Unionist  party  and  all 
its  works.  All  it  could  do  was  "  to  mark  time".  Its 
"programme  was  abuse" — it  is  amusing  when  the 
coals  call  the  kettle  black  ! — and  its  "  chief  constructive 
plank  was  so  unstable  that  performers  on  that  plat- 
form t(K>k  precious  good  care  not  to  set  foot  upon  it  ". 
We  think  we  know  another  plank  on  which  Dr.  Mac- 
namara and  his  colleagues  "  take  precious  good  care  " 
just  now  not'  to  set  foot  lest  they  get  the  long  drop — 
namely  the  General  Election  plank. 

Lady  Londonderry  said  what  most  thinking  politi- 
cians know — but  how  few  dare  admit  ! — when  she 
declared. in  a.  speech  at  Stockton  the  other  day  that  we 
greatly  needed  a  rest  from  legislation.  She  was  re- 
ferring especially  to  Radical  plans  of  legislating  against 
the  landowners  and  those  who  depend  on  them.  But 
the  saving  holds  good  of  English  life  at  large.  There 
is  a  curious  superstition  among  many  people  that  to 
make  laws  in  plenty  is  to  make  wealth  and  happiness 
in  plenty;  to  "  raise  the  masses" — that  odious,  insin- 
cere cliche — to  make  the  poor  less  poor.  For  Captain 
Cuttle's  "  When  found  make  a  note  of  "  they  would 
substitute  "  When  found  make  a  law  of". 

Yet  it  is  too  true  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  that  they  cause  a  certain  amount  of  irrita- 
tion, are  abused  and  shirked  for  a  time,  and  often  in 
the  end  fall  into  contempt  and  disuse.  The  highways 
of  English  history,  as  Lowe  might  have  said,  are  strewn 
with  the  skeletons  of  dead  Acts  of  Parliament.  We 
should  like  to  have  a  complete  list  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  that  have  wholly  failed 
of  their  effect  and  are  to-day  waste  paper.  Acts  of 
Parliament  commonly  add  nothing  whatever  to  the 
industry  of  men  or  to  the  output  of  the  earth.  Yet 
the  credulous  really  seem  to  believe  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  these  Acts  will  turn  fourpence  into 
ninepence. 

The  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  discussing  the  article 
on  "  Sittlichkeit  "  in  last  week's  Saturday  Review 
recalls  a  saying  by  Gladstone.  "  We  remember  ",  it 
says,  "  a  formula  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone  once  (Lord 
Halsbury  may  perchance  remember  it  too)  that  mis- 
takes pardonable  in  private  persons  are  scandalous  in 
ex-Solicitors  General."  A  most  interesting  formula, 
especially  valuable  just  now,  and  we  take  leave  even  to 
improve  on  it  thus  :  "  Mistakes  pardonable  in  private 
persons  are  scandalous  in  Attorneys-General  " .  Which 
reminds  us  of  a  talk  we  had  in  the  train  lately  between 
Bournemouth  and  Waterloo  with  a  very  strong  Radical 
M.P.  for  a  Scottish  seat.  He  said  :  "  Asquith  ought 
to  have  made  them  go.  Gladstone  would  have  cer- 
tainly turned  them  both  out  of  the  Government  at 
once  ". 

Complimenting  King  Constantine  of  Greece  upon  his 
success  in  war,  was  the  Kaiser  aiming  at  France? 
Next  to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  Greeks,  said 
the  Kaiser,  it  was  the  "well-tested  Prussian  principles 
of  the  conduct  of  war  "  which  had  enabled  King 
Constantine  to  do  gallantly  and  well.  The  French 
newspapers  are  indignant.  Has  not  the  French  army 
principles  of  the  conduct  of  war?  Is  not  the  Kaiser, 
by  taking  credit  to  himself,  robbing  France  of  pre- 
eminence as  the  military  schoolmaster  of  Europe? 
Well,  possibly  the  Kaiser,  complimenting  the  Greeks 


upon  their  Prussian  principles,  intended  a  demonstra- 
tion at  the  expense  of  French  military  genius ;  but  we 
are  surprised  that  Frenchmen  should  take  it  so  nearly 
to  heart.  Napoleon  and  his  marshals  are  not  to  be 
wiped  out  with  a  few  victories  of  King  Constantine 
according  to  Prussian  principles.  French  officers 
should  have  the  serenity  of  men  who  have  no  need 
to  assert  their  merit. 

The  French  are  undoubtedly  annoyed  ;  but  the  affair 
is  less  important  than  the  talk  of  Paris  would  have 
us  believe.  Naturally  enough,  French  officers  are 
sensitive  to  any  sort  of  talk  about  Prussian  principles. 
People  in  Paris,  as  in  Berlin,  are  sensitive  about  the 
army.  They  feel  about  it  like  Neville  Bcauchamp  felt 
at  the  moment  of  his  challenge  to  Messieurs  les 
Capitaines  de  la  Garde  Francaise.  Meantime  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  Paris  will  welcome  King 
Constantine,  with  his  Prussian  principles,  when  he 
comes.  French  virtues  will  then  be  severely  at  issue — 
courtesy  for  a  guest  struggling  with  tenderness  for 
France's  military  distinction. 

Germany  has  lost  another  "  Zeppelin  " — the  eighth 
of  her  type  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  But  the  German 
experts  continue  to  believe  in  the  gigantic  airship. 
Xothing  yet  launched  into  the  air  could  have  lived 
in  the  storm  of  Tuesday  last.  More  telling  for  the 
future  than  the  disaster  itself  is  the  account  of  the 
ship's  activity  before  the  wreck.  A  large  airship, 
4000  feet  up,  beyond  range  of  any  earthly  gun,  able 
to  manoeuvre  at  discretion,  sending  wireless  informa- 
tion to  headquarters  as  to  the  enemy's  movements  and 
forces,'  dropping  explosives  upon  army  and  fleet — this, 
as  a  weapon  of  war,  is  not  a  happy  prospect  for  the 
army  that  neglects  it.  "The  accident  must  be  attri- 
buted to  a  higher  power  ",  runs  the  official  German 
report.  "  The  disaster  in  no  wise  diminishes  the 
fighting  value  of  the  Zeppelin  airships." 

The  position  in  China  is  desperate.  This  is  not  the 
time  "to  busy  giddy  minds  with  foreign  quarrels." 
Civil  war,  outrage  and  bankruptcy  are  enough.  The 
Northern  troops,  not  content  with  half-sacking 
Nanking,  must  needs  kill  three  Japanese  subjects  and 
let  loose  popular  fury  in  Tokyo.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  now  able  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  China  when 
and  if  it  chooses.  The  Chinese  Government  has 
apologised  and  promises  an  inquiry ;  but  the  Japanese 
Government  could  not,  if  it  would,  be  put  off  with  pious 
regrets  and  pious  intentions.  It  officially  declares  that 
the  murdered  Japanese  were  killed  on  their  way  to  the 
Consulate  after  they  had  definitely  pleaded  their 
nationality  and  exhibited  the  Japanese  flag.  The 
murders  were  a  deliberate  act  of  injury  and  defiance, 
without  mistake  or  confusion  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  appeared  at  Salisbury,  Maryland, 
with  Seven  Swiss  Girls  who  "  gave  an  exhibition  of 
yodelling  previous  to  his  appearance  ".  Mr.  Bryan's 
share  of  the  entertainment  was  a  lecture  "  not  for 
profit  ",  he  tells  us,  "  but  to  educate  ".  The  Seven  Swiss 
Girls  are  explained  in  a  statement  that  "  amusements 
are  necessary  to  hold  the  crowds".  They  were  one 
of  the  items  "given  to  entertain  the  audience"  in 
the  pauses  of  Mr.  Bryan's  instruction.  The  point  for 
decision  between  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
United  States  is  whether  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  vaudeville 
artist  or  a  political  and  social  missionary. 

A  propos  of  Mr.  Bryan's  performances  in  America, 
Mr.  Seely  has  this  week  rebuked  a  squadron  of  the 
1 2th  Lancers.  These  English  soldiers  took  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  kinematograph  film  ;  and  "  a  sum  of 
money  was  received  in  consideration  of  the  services  ren- 
dered ".  It  is  a  striking  contrast  of  taste  and  manners. 
A  Cabinet  Minister  may  in  America  appear  with  Seven 
Swiss  Girls  unchided  and  unabashed.  In  England  a 
private  of  our  Forces  is  expected  to  be  more  discreet. 
"  Although  ",  said  Mr.  Seely,  "  the  display  was  not  a 
public  one,  I  do  not  regard  the  use  of  troops  for  such 
purposes  as  desirable,  and  those  concerned  have  been 
so  informed." 
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The  diplomatic  revelations  of  Count  Hayashi  are 
the  sort  of  copy  for  the  day  which,  usually,  only 
a  distant  posterity  is  allowed  to  read.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  their  publication  the  newspaper  in  which 
ther  appeared  was  seized ;  reprinting  of  the  revela- 
tions was  forbidden  ;  Reuter's  telegrams  of  summary 
were  stopped.  But  the  mischief  was  done.  Despatches 
posted  from  Tokyo  came  to  London  this  week.  The 
"  Morning  Post  "  had  an  almost  complete  account  on 
Thursday. 

It  is  an  amazing  story  of  diplomatic  slimness,  read- 
ing more  like  the  plot  of  a  well-made  play  than  the 
everyday  chances  of  diplomatic  fence.  It  clearly  shows 
how  little  the  man  with  a  newspaper  can  ever  hope 
to  know  of  foreign  affairs,  of  what  is  being  done  by 
the  half-dozen  people  in  Europe  who  do  know.  Let 
him  turn  up  the  newspaper  in  whose  foreign  office 
intelligence  he  so  implicitly  believes,  and  see  how  much 
it  had  at  the  time  of  what  Count  Hayashi  tells  us  now 
about  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  Who  among  the 
wise  men  had  "reason  to  believe"  or  had  "been 
credibly  informed"  that  Germany  might  have  entered, 
or  that  Japan  was  playing  a  double  game  between 
England  and  Russia?  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  is  not  sur- 
prised ;  but  then  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  really  know, 
or  can  intelligently  conjecture,  a  little  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  offices  of  Europe. 

Clearest  of  all  is  the  supreme  astuteness  of  the 
Japanese  ministers.  Precisely  at  the  time  when  they 
were  drawing  us  into  an  alliance  by  working  on  our 
fears  of  a  Japanese  Alliance  with  Russia- — when,  in 
fact,  they  were  virtually  offering  themselves  as  an 
ally  of  Great  Britain  against  Russia  in  the  Far  East — 
they  were  also  negotiating  a  compromise  with  the 
Tsar's  ministers  in  S.  Petersburg.  Count  Hayashi 
describes  this  double  dealing  as  "outrageous".  He 
did  not  like  the  job ;  as  well  he  might  not,  for  it 
was  he  that  had  to  do  the  pretending. 

It  seems  that  Count  Hayashi  was  actually  in  London 
with  Lord  Lansdowne  when  the  Marquis  Ito  was  on 
his  way  to  S.  Petersburg.  Naturally  Lord  Lansdowne 
wanted  to  know  what  the  Marquis  Ito  was  about. 
Count  Hayashi  told  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  consecrated 
phrase,  that  the  Marquis  Ito's  visit  to  S.  Petersburg 
"had  no  special  significance  ".  He  was  travelling  for 
his  health.  Let  him  come  to  London,  suggested  Lord 
Lansdowne.  Count  Hayashi  pleaded  that  the  weather 
was  bad  in  London,  and  that  the  Marquis  might  not 
be  able  to  stand  the  journey.  Count  Hayashi's  account 
of  Lord  Lansdowne's  polite  incredulity  is  delicious. 
"  Lord  Lansdowne  pointed  out  that  the  Marquis  Ito 
had  recently  crossed  the  Atlantic,  landing  in  France  ; 
and,  if  he  was  travelling  for  his  health,  he  surely  would 
not  go  to  Russia."  We  recommend  all  our  experts 
in  foreign  policy  to  study  well  the  "  Morning  Post's" 
story  of  these  negotiations.  If  they  be  made  of  pene- 
trable stuff,  it  will  make  them  humble. 

Trade  unions  beyond  all  question  have  often  helped 
workers  to  a  better  wage  and  a  better  state  of  labour. 
It  is  absurd  and  quite  vain  to  overlook  this,  for  it  is  a 
proven  truth  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  work  for 
trade  unionists  to  do  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  not  less 
sure  that  the  process  known  by  the  impudent 
euphemism  of  "  peaceful  persuasion  "  is  often  brutal 
bullying.  There  are  probably  thousands  of  convinced 
trade  unionists  who  hate  the  practice  quite  as  heartily 
as  Mr.  Francis,  the  magistrate  at  the  Westminster 
Police  Court.  A  peaceful  persuader  fared  badly  there 
on  Saturday.  He  summoned  a  fellow-worker  who  had 
stiffly  refused  to  be  "  persuaded  "  and  who  had 
brandished  an  old  broken  pistol,  unloaded  and  hammer- 
less.  But  Mr.  Francis  rightly  dismissed  the  charge 
with  scorn,  and  suggested  that  the  pistol-er  might  well 
have  summoned  the  persuader  rather  than  the  per- 
suader the  pistol-er. 

Sunday's  meeting  of  men  and  masters  in  Dublin  was 
an  orderly  consultation.  The  old  points  are  at  issue. 
How  are  the  men  to  be  held  to  agreements  made  in 


their  behalf?  Will  the  masters  take  back  the  men  who 
have  been  locked  out?  The  first  point  is  the  grav-esr 
problem  of  trade  unionism.  Resolutions  in  favour  of 
collective  bargaining  are  well  enough ;  but  masters 
see  little  advantage  in  binding  themselves  to  keep 
a  compact  which  their  men  refuse  to  observe  as  soon 
as  it  pinches.  Trade  union  leaders  must  give  their 
minds  to  the  discipline  of  their  own  people  and  let 
politics  alone. 

Taking  back  men  who  have  broken  faith  is  thought 
by  trade  unionists  to  be  highly  reasonable  conduct 
in  an  employer.  Employers  are  not  so  sure. 
Hence  the  little  difficulties  which  invariably  follow  the 
confusion  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  as  to  whether  this 
man  or  that  is  to  be  included  in  peace  with  honour. 
Usually  it  ends  in  "  individual  cases  being  taken  upon 
merits  ". 

The  Dublin  trade  unionists  are  probably  astonished 
at  their  own  moderation.  They  have  passed  the  mildest 
of  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  right  to  combine  and 
the  right  publicly  to  speak  their  mind.  Are  these  the 
men  who  battered  the  police  a  week  ago?  Their  reso- 
lution is  years  behind  the  events  that  have  brought  it 
forth.  Neither  the  right  to  combine  nor  the  right  of 
free  speech  is  in  question  to-day.  If  the  Dublin  trade 
unionist  were  out  for  fair  terms  with  his  employer, 
if  he  had  actually  kept  within  the  limits  of  last  Sunday's 
resolution,  if  he  had  never  heard  of  "  sympathetic 
strikes"  and  "direct  action",  he  might  proudly  lift 
an  unbroken  head  in  Dublin.  As  things  have  gone, 
Sunday's  resolution  is  wisdom  after  the  event,  and  we 
hope  that  wisdom  will  grow. 

The  evidence  at  the  Aisgill  inquiry  so  far  is  not  re- 
assuring. It  is  not  comfortable  to  realise  that  while 
a  train  is  travelling  at  high  speed  the  engine-driver  may 
be  at  the  front  of  his  engine  oiling  his  auxiliary  boxes, 
while  the  fireman  is  too  busy  with  his  fire  and  boiler 
to  attend  to  the  signals.  How  often  does  this  sort  of 
thing  occur?  Was  it,  as  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
the  men  themselves,  mainly  due  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  coal?  Professional  pride  is  no  doubt  an  excel- 
lent thing,  and  we  can  sympathise  with  the  point  of 
view  of  the  driver,  who,  finding  his  engine  not  steam- 
ing properly,  concentrates  all  his  energies  on  his  work. 
But  no  amount  of  keenness  in  doing  his  duty  in  one 
direction  can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  signals. 

Should  the  railwaymen  be  represented  by  trade  union 
officials?  The  drivers,  guards  and  others  concerned  in 
this  disaster  have  refused  representation,  and  their 
attitude  has  been  endorsed  by  one  of  their  comrades 
who  has  undergone  a  similar  examination  at  a  Board 
of  Trade  inquiry.  In  his  opinion  the  ordeal  is  made 
more  hard  for  the  men  by  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Railway- 
men,  and  it  was  his  experience  at  a  similar  inquiry  that 
his  case  was  in  no  way  assisted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants. 
This,  from  a  railwayman,  is  striking. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  his  address  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, attacked  the  old  scientific  attitude  towards 
things  invisible.  "The  laws  of  science",  he  tells  us, 
are  vulnerable.  "  We  do  not  know.  We  cannot 
be  sure."  Science,  he  says,  is  sceptical  to-day;  and 
the  foundations  of  science  are  shaken.  "It  is  my 
function  to  remind  you  and  myself  ",  said  Sir  Oliver, 
"  that  our  studies  do  not  exhaust  the  universe,  and 
that  if  we  dogmatise  in  a  negative  direction  and  say 
that  we  can  reduce  everything  to  physics  and  chemistry, 
we  gibbet  ourselves  as  ludicrously  narrow  pedants  and 
are  falling  far  short  of  the  richness  and  fullness  of  our 
human  birthright." 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  as  an  upholder  of  ultimate  con- 
tinuity, described  the  ether  of  space  as  "  the  universal 
connecting  medium  which  binds  the  universe  together 
and  makes  it  a  coherent  whole  instead  of  a  chaotic  col- 
lection of  independent  isolated  fragments  ".  He  sees 
the  whole  of  material  existence  as  a  steady  passage 
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from  past  to  future,  only  the  single  instant  which  we 
call  the  present  being  actual.  As  was  expected,  Sir 
Oliver  clearly  uttered  his  belief  in  the  persistence  of 
personality  beyond  bodily  death. 

Sir  Oliver's  depreciation  of  science  as  the  ultimate 
measure  of  truth  will  attract  many  for  its  apparent 
chiming  with  revealed  religion.  But  Sir  Oliver  was 
pleading  indirectly  for  faith  in  the  trivial  forms  of 
spiritualism  which  talk  the  language  of  science  and 
profess  to  stand  upon  experiment  and  proof.  His 
criticism  of  scientific  method  was  not,  in  fact,  the 
sort  of  criticism  upon  which  the  modern  reconciliation 
between  religion  and  science  is  based.  Sir  Oliver 
attacked  scientific  method  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
material  things.  This  is  not  the  position  of  critics 
to-day,  who  admit  the  truths  of  science  but  question 
their  relevance  as  applied  to  the  truths  of  religion. 
Science  objects  to  popular  spiritualism,  not  because 
it  is  religion,  but  because  it  is  bad  science ;  where- 
upon Sir  Oliver  objects  to  science  because  science 
objects  to  popular  spiritualism.  But  the  modern 
upholders  of  religion  do  not  object  to  science.  They 
have  perceived  that  there  cannot  be  antagonism  be- 
tween seekers  after  truth  moving  upon  different  planes 
of  thought. 

The  dust  problem  looks  very  different  to  the  man  in 
the  car  from  what  it  does  to  the  man  on  foot.  In  these 
days  of  almost  universal  motoring  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  sometimes  that  the  pedestrian  does  exist  and 
that  he  has  rights.  Not  that  the  motorist  is  as  a  rule 
inconsiderate,  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  his  ideas 
about  dust  are  likely  to  be  one-sided.  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  now  predicts  a  plague  of  tetanus  as 
the  result  of  the  dust-laden  whirlwinds  created  by 
motor  traffic.  Lockjaw  it  seems  is  on  the  increase,  and 
the  micro-organism  from  which  it  springs  lurks  in  dust 
upon  the  highways.  And  there  are  minor  ills.  The 
real  remedy  is  tarring  the  roads. 

Perhaps  the  most  irritating  habit  of  our  censors  of 
literature — public  and  private — is  their  phlegm.  A  play 
is  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  a  novel  is 
taken  out  of  the  library  windows.  Immediately  there 
is  an  outcry  of  authors.  It  is  explained  that  the  play 
or  the  novel  is  fine-art  and  clean-thinking.  Every  kind 
of  author  rushes  into  print  with  letters  of  despair.  The 
vials  of  sarcasm,  irony,  even  of  invective,  are  emptied 
upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Brookfield  or  upon  the  heads  of 
reading  committees  of  the  circulating  libraries.  But 
the  official  silence  of  our  censors  is  unbroken.  They 
are  impenetrable.  They  neither  explain  nor  justify. 
This  is  the  more  exasperating  as  the  English  public  has 
a  rooted  tendency  to  believe  in  silent  strength.  It  is 
always  ready  to  credit  the  man  who  says  nothing  with 
more  in  his  head  than  the  man  who  leaves  nothing  un- 
said. The  public  is  at  this  moment  comparing,  not  at 
all  to  their  advantage,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Maxwell  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  with  the  silence  of  the  modest  gentlemen 
who  have  suppressed  them.  It  does  not  occur  to  the 
English  public  that  sometimes  people  say  nothing  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  to  say. 

William  Carew  Hazlitt,  who  died  this  week,  was  an 
industrious  worker  in  various  by-ways  of  literature. 
But,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  glamour  is  in  the  name  he  bore 
and  not  in  the  work  he  did.  His  grandfather  was  not 
one  of  the  supreme  figures  in  English  literature,  but  he 
was  a  very  interesting  one.  He  had  a  noble  vigour 
in  writing.  He  never  dropped  to  a  platitude,  and  his 
English  sometimes  was  magnificent.  We  know  of 
nothing  finer  in  English  prose  than  his  criticism-  of 
Coleridge  and  his  account  of  Coleridge's  talk — how 
he  talked  on  for  ever  and  one  wished  him  to  talk  on. 
-Lovely  too  was  his  rhapsody  on  the  woods  of  Tuderley. 

Through  those  things  he  deserved — and  may  get — 
immortality.  Hazlitt  is  not  rcr.d  to-day  as  he  should 
be.  We  commend  his  essays  to  all  who  want  to  enjoy 
good  English.  A  course  of  Hazlitt  and  of  Landor 
regularly  every  year  would  do  most  educated  people 
some  good. 


MR.  ASQUITH'S  GAMBLE. 

NEVER  have  Mr.  Balfour's  splendid  powers  of 
lucid  exposition,  of  patient  conciliation,  and  of 
calm  forcible  denunciation  and  warning,  been  em- 
ployed to  better  purpose  or  in  a  nobler  cause  than  they 
were  at  Haddington  last  Saturday,  in  protesting 
against  the  infamy  said  to  be  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Asquith  in  engineering  through  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
Not  even  the  most  servile  Liberal  party  hack  now  has 
the  impudence  to  affect  any  longer  to  doubt  the  stern 
reality  of  Ulster's  determination.  They  know  she  will 
resist  by  force  the  Prime  Minister's  attempt  to  thrust 
her  loyal  and  vigorous  population  out  of  their  birthright 
as  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  dictation  of 
Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  Lord  Loreburn 
admits  it  by  his  appeal  to  the  nation  for  a  conference 
to  settle  the  dangerous  question,  and  so  prevent  blood- 
shed. Whether  the  full  extent  of  this  resistance  was 
foreseen  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  accomplices  may  be  a 
doubtful  point,  in  view  of  the  conflicting,  not  to  say  pre- 
varicating, electioneering  addresses  of  Mr.  Birrcll  and 
Mr.  Asquith  and  their  colleagues — Mr.  Balfour,  with 
characteristic  charity,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
did  not  foresee  it.  Anyhow,  they  see  it  now,  for 
they  are  neither  fools  nor  blind,  and  the  question  for 
Mr.  Asquith  now  is,  will  he  consult  the  people  upon 
it  while  there  is  yet  time  to  avoid  bloodshed  ? — or  will 
he,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  two  years'  loss  of  office  and 
power,  choose  the  shocking  alternative  of  forcing  the 
measure  into  law,  and  then  consulting  the  people,  with 
the  absolute  certainty  of  a  civil  war  that  will  not 
be  confined  to  Ulster,  and  that  may  not  be  confined 
to  Ireland? 

Mr.  Balfour  shows,  by  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  all  the  possibilities  involved  in  this  choice,  that  the 
only  conceivable  reason  why  the  Prime  Minister  should 
refuse  to  advise  a  Dissolution  before  the  fateful  pas- 
sage of  the  Bill  into  law — apart,  of  course,  from  the 
irresponsible  dictation  of  Mr.  Redmond — is  that  he 
feels  quite  certain  that,  whenever  the  Dissolution  takes 
place,  he  and  his  log-rolling  Coalition  will  be  swept 
out  of  England  and  Scotland. 

For  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  there  were  even  an 
off-chance  of  his  success,  the  immense  advantage  that 
Mr.  Asquith  would  gain  from  such  a  success  before 
the  Bill  became  law  would  be  such  as  to  make  him 
eager  to  grasp  it.  For  so  far  as  Ulster  is  concerned, 
half  the  bitterness  and  half  the  sting  of  the  measure 
would  be  taken  out  of  it  by  the  elimination  of  the  fraud 
and  the  chicanery,  the  indirect  bribery  and  the 
jockeying,  and  the  open  and  undisguised  sale  of  votes 
by  conspiring  factions,  that  are  now  the  very  essence 
of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  being  forced  into  law. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  admitted,  as  England  and 
Scotland  are  mainly  Protestant  countries,  and  as  Scot- 
land is  largely  Presbyterian,  that  it  must  always  be 
exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  will  ever  consent,  without  such  fraud  and 
jockeying,  to  hand  over  the  loyalists  of  Ulster  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 
But  that  argument  cannot  be  used  to  excuse  Mr. 
Asquith  now,  for  it  involves  the  open  confession  that 
his  contemplated  action  is  in  direct  defiance  of  the  will 
of  the  British  people.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Balfour  very 
aptly  points  out,  a  Dissolution,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
people  before  the  Bill  is  passed  into  law,  would  not, 
if  successful,  make  one  hour's  difference  in  the  time 
at  which  it  can  receive  the  Royal  assent  under  the 
Parliament  Act. 

This  is  a  very  useful  point  to  note  in  connexion  with 
the  striking  arguments  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Sir  W. 
Anson.  They  insist  that  the  sovereign  can  refuse  to 
take  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
if  he  can  form  another  Government  which  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Asquith's  appeal  to  the 
people  were  unsuccessful — as  is  certainly  very  likely — 
it  would  indeed  rob  him  of  two  years  of  office  and  power, 
but  it  would  save  him  from  a  great  disgrace.  Mr. 
Redmond  and  some  of  the  agitators  might  complain, 
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and  even  counsel  resistance— but  Land  Purchase  would 
go  merrily  ahead  and  the  bulk  of  Ireland  would  be  only 
too  thankful  to  accept  the  national  verdict  as  bringing 
with  it  the  continuance  and  renewal  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  prosperity.  The  resistance  of  the  agitators 
would  be  a  small  thing  compared  with  the  resistance  of 
Ulster. 

But  now,  if  Mr.  Asquith,  having  good  and  evil 
before  him  this  day  to  choose  from,  deliberately  chooses 
the  evil  course  of  delaying  the  Dissolution  until  after 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  has  passed  into  law,  Mr.  Balfour 
shows  with  absolute  certainty  that  such  an  "  atrocious 
policy  ",  such  "  gross  immorality  "  as  he  rightly  terms 
it,  will  only  land  us  in  a  Reign  of  Terror,  whichever 
way  the  elections  may  then  go.  Fighting  will  have 
begun,  or  will  certainly  begin  immediately  throughout 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  even  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  passions  of  the  people  will  have  been 
roused  to  fever-heat.  Religious  animosities  such  as  we 
have  not  known  since  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  the 
Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  will  have  come  into  play. 
The  Battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  Siege  of  Londonderry 
may  have  to  be  fought  over  again.  The  prosperity,  if 
not  the  very  civilisation,  of  this  country  will  be  set 
back  for  years.  And  all  for  what?  Not  because  Mr. 
Asquith  is,  or  is  not,  turned  out  of  office  two  years 
earlier  or  two  years  later,  but  because  he  will  not 
even  risk  the  two  years'  loss  of  the  sweets  of  office 
in  order  to  save  his  country  from  such  ills. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  to  the  mind  of  any 
educated  and  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  read  Mr.  Balfour's  masterly  speech,  these 
considerations  emerge  as  hard  undeniable  facts.  Mr. 
Balfour  appeals,  first  of  all,  to  Mr.  Asquith  himself  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet — secondly,  to  those  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament  to  whom  their  country's  wel- 
fare and  the  lives  of  their  fellow-countrymen  are  more 
important  than  their  own  ^400  a  year — thirdly,  to  the 
silent  voters  throughout  the  country  who  think  of  these 
things  when  they  record  their  votes — and  lastly,  to 
the  great  Unionist  phalanx,  far  more  than  half  the 
population  in  England,  now  probably  far  more  than 
half  in  Scotland,  and  a  powerful  and  resolute  minority 
in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  duty  of  immediate  and  pro- 
longed fighting  must  fall.  Will  not  these  classes  re- 
spond to  the  appeal? 

Mr.  Balfour,  always  prone  to  think  the  best  possible 
of  his  political  opponents,  has  much  hope  of  the 
Cabinet,  because,  after  all,  "  they  are  men  brought 
up  in  the  traditions  of  British  liberty — they  have  had 
the  training  of  British  statesmen,  and  I  will  never 
believe  they  are  going  to  try  to  govern  us,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  Ulster  Home  Rule  question,  as  if  we 
were  a  South  American  or  a  Central  American  Re- 
public ".  Yes,  but  have  they  had  that  training? — 
have  they  held  to  those  traditions?  Unpleasant 
memories  arise  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Parliament  Act, 
of  Mr.  Asquith's  "debt  of  honour"  that  "brooked 
no  delay  "  and  still  is  unpaid,  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
"death  and  damnation"  in  Single  Chamber  Govern- 
ment, of  the  astounding  reticences  and  mental  reserva- 
tions in  the  Marconi  debate  of  last  October,  and  other 
"regrettable  incidents".  But  however  that  may  be, 
let  us  hope  that  the  Prime  Minister  at  least  may  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  "  traditions  "  and  the  "  train- 
ing "  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  speaks. 

As  to  any  such  hopes  of  the  Liberal  rank-and-file  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  they  have  as  a  rule 
shown  such  self-effacement  that  even  Mr.  Balfour  can 
hardly  be  very  sanguine  about  them.  The  only  inde- 
pendence that  has  been  shown,  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions, has  been  on  the  part  of  two  or  three  representa- 
tives of  the  Keltic  Nonconformists  of  Cornwall,  a  very 
different  breed  from  the  Keltic  supporters  of  the 
"  Meanest  Little  Bill  ". 

But  it  is  another  thing  with  the  moderate  Liberals 
and  the  silent  voters  in  the  constituencies.  Of  them 
perhaps  Mr.  Balfour  was  justified  in  his  prediction — 
"  I  believe  such  a  storm  of  passionate  indignation  will 
be  aroused  "  (by  the  betrayal  and  persecution  of  Ulster) 


"  that  no  Government  however  anxious  to  use  to  the 
utmost  the  powers  which  they  have  snatched  under  the 
interim  Constitution  will  dare  to  carry  out  their  original 
policy  to  its  extreme  and  bitter  end  ".  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Asquith  plays  golf. 


SPIRIT  RAPPING  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  attractive  personality  and  vivid  delivery  of  the 
President  of  the  British  Association  gave  his 
Address  a  coherence  that  is  not  quite  apparent  in  read- 
ing it.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  was  in  a  difficult  position. 
The  traditions  of  his  predecessors  allowed  him  the 
widest  latitude  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  in  the  mode 
of  handling  it,  and  in  the  opinions  to  be  conveyed, 
and  there  is  a  distinguished  precedent  for  every 
attilude  of  mind,  from  a  deep  piety  to  almost  aggressive 
rejection  of  faith.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
Presidents  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  have  made  the  achievements  and 
hopes  of  science  their  standard  for  a  criticism  of  life, 
and  to  whatsoever  conclusion  they  may  have  reached, 
they  have  advanced  with  assured  confidence  in  the 
methods  of  science.  It  was  plain  that  the  body  of 
Sir  Oliver's  address  was  an  apology  for  its  conclusion  ; 
it  was  in  the  conclusion  that  his  voice  swelled  and 
his  intonation  bcame  prophetic,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  was  courageously  at  variance  with  most  of  his 
audience,  in  matter  and  method. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  believes  that  memory  and  affec- 
tion, the  human  qualities  we  know,  are  not  "  limited 
to  that  association  with  matter  by  which  alone  they 
can  manifest  themselves  here  and  now  ",  that  per- 
sonality is  continuous  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  dis- 
carnate  intelligence  may  in  some  fashion  react  upon  or 
communicate  with  our  incarnate  senses.  His  language 
was  purposely  vague,  but  it  was  clear  enough  that 
he  was  stating  a  belief  not  in  the  superhuman  sphere 
of  spiritual  religion,  but  in  the  trivial  manifestations 
of  spiritualism.  He  rejects  a  Mediator  and  accepts 
a  medium.  A  multitude  of  witnesses  show  that  com- 
plete acceptance  of  the  methods  of  science  is  compatible 
with  a  full  belief  in  revealed  religion.  These  methods, 
however,  are  not  harmonious  with  the  vagaries  of 
spiritualism,  the  manifestations  of  which  appear  to 
require  a  preliminary  acceptance  of  the  conclusions, 
or,  at  the  least,  an  ardent  desire  for  these  conclusions, 
on  the  part  of  the  investigator.  A  man  who  is  work- 
ing out  a  scientific  problem  welcomes  the  presence  of 
the  sceptic,  and  feels  most  assured  when  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment  are  most  rigid,  most  sedulously 
arranged  to  prevent  evasive  results. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
address  to  depreciation  of  science,  and  to  what  we 
regard  as  a  misinterpretation  of  its  present  position. 
He  diagnoses  the  existing  condition  as  one  of  rapid 
progress  combined  with  fundamental  scepticism.  No 
one  can  dispute  the  rapid  progress  ;  in  the  department 
of  physics  alone,  the  discovery  of  x-rays  and  of  spon- 
taneous radio-electricity,  and  the  isolation  of  electrons, 
the  units  of  negative  electricity,  have  opened  up  new 
fields  of  investigation,  modified  existing  theory  and 
made  new  departures  in  speculation.  It  is  true  also 
that  there  are  controversies  in  all  the  departments  of 
science,  on  vitalism  in  physiology,  on  the  structure  of 
atoms  in  chemistry,  on  inheritance  in  biology,  and  on 
continuity  in  mathematics  and  physics.  But  these  do 
not  affect  the  methods  of  science ;  they  allege  no  new 
standard  of  evidence  ;  they  have  increased  rather  than 
depressed  our  hope  of  extending  knowledge  of  the 
material  world.  They  have  broken  down  barriers  that 
seemed  insuperable,  they  have  re-opened  questions 
which  appeared  to  be  settled,  and  they  have  infused  new 
life  into  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
language  to  say  that  the  foundations  of  science  are 
shaken,  because  new  facts  have  thrown  dcubt  upon, 
or  even  overturned,  conclusions  that  seemed  to  be 
accepted.  Throughout  the  whole  field  of  science  there 
is  an  almost  feverish  activity,  a  violent  ferment  of 
debate,  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  almost  diametrically 
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opposed  to  the  cold  indifference  associated  with  scep- 
ticism. So  far  from  there  being-  any  signs  of  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  more  limited  scope  for  science,  its  activity  and 
its  endeavour  increase  almost  day  by  day.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  follow  Sir  Oliver  when  he  says  that  science 
is  limited  to  things  that  can  be  measured,  and  in  his 
subtle  conclusions  from  the  triumphant  progress  of  dis- 
continuity. It  is  quite  true  that  measurements  of  time 
and  space  arc  categories  of  our  minds,  that  the  marks 
on  a  scale  or  the  ticks  of  a  recording  instrument  are 
imagined  divisions,  and  not  real  joints  in  an  articulated 
substratum.  They  are  a  method  of  comparison,  a 
means  of  eliminating  personal  bias  by  supplying  a 
standard  that  has  an  actual  objectivity  because  it  is 
coincident  in  different  subjects.  It  has  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  extended  universe,  but  it  is  the  means 
by  which  we  can  make  that  universe  intelligible  to  our- 
selves and  to  others.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
found  standards  of  measurement  for  beauty,  or  art, 
or  emotion,  does  not  mean  that  these  are  beyond  the 
pale  of  measurement,  outside  the  province  of  science. 
It  may  be  that  they  are,  but  step  by  step  we  are  learn- 
ing how  to  deal  with  them,  and  we  have  at  least  the 
right  to  deny  the  assertion  that  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
them  must  be  abandoned  as  futile.  Still  more  have  wc 
the  right  to  be  critical  of  methods  that  are  outside  the 
region  of  proof,  that  ape  the  language  of  science,  and 
conform  with  the  practice  of  deception  and  credulity. 
When  Sir  Oliver  asserts  that  science  has  "  no  authority 
in  denials  "  he  is  confusing  the  issue.  Huxley,  writing 
on  miracles,  put  the  case  much  more  clearly.  He 
reiterated  that  science  did  not  and  could  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  what  in  our  present  knowledge  we  must 
regard  as  miraculous,  but  that  it  did  and  could  accept 
or  reject  evidence.  The  objection  of  science  to  the  kind 
of  beliefs  stated  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  is  not  a  priori  rejection  of  the  possibility 
of  these  phenomena,  but  to  the  dubious  evidence  urged 
in  support  of  them. 


THE  INCUBUS  OF  GAMES. 

THERE  is  an  aspect  of  the  Olympic  business  which 
is  being  quite  overlooked,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  whole  nation.  Are  not 
games  of  nearly  every  kind,  a  hundred  different  kinds 
of  them,  being  quite  over-played  in  the  British  Isles  to- 
day ?  Wellington  said  (or  did  not  say)  that  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton.  Some  thinking 
people  have  a  very  definite  impression  that  Armageddon 
will  be  lost  there.  But  minorities  count  for  little  to-day, 
and  the  idolatry  of  games  would  no  doubt  endure 
indefinitely  if  its  only  enemies  were  those  who  regard 
it  as  a  stumbling-block  to  national  progress.  But 
certainly  there  are  many  others  who  are  beginning  to 
look  on  the  sport  craze  as  something  much  worse — as 
a  bore.  Mr.  Kipling  ten  years  ago  attacked  the 
"  muddied  oaf  "  and  the  "  flannelled  fool  "  in  perhaps 
too  Calvinistic  a  spirit.  He  created  a  sense  of  horrid 
sacrilege.  The  methods  of  Voltaire  will  be  more  effec- 
tive in  this  matter  than  those  of  Knox.  If,  as  a  zealous 
breaker  of  images,  you  cannot  yourself  shake  off  the 
notion  that  the  idol  of  Somnauth  has  some  sinister 
essence,  you  are  hampered  from  the  start.  If  you 
veritably  believe  it  to  be  a  mere  sham  of  coarse  pottery, 
it  is  easier  to  get  it  reduced  to  a  "  confused  jingle  of 
intrinsic  potsherds",  and  abolished  as  a  god  for  ever. 
So  far  sensible  men  have  been  too  much  inclined  to 
sermonise  over  the  games  maniac.  In  treating  him  as 
any  other  victim  of  excess  is  treated  lies  the  best  hope 
of  restoring  a  proper  sense  of  perspective.  The  man 
who  talks  golf  in  and  out  of  season,  the  bore  who 
insists  on  bringing  cricket  into  a  general  conversation, 
has  a  licence  allowed  to  no  other  kind  of  "  shop  ". 
The  amateur  photographer  who  insisted  on  discussing 
the  advantages  of  orthochromatic  over  ordinary  plates 
would  be  speedily  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  enormity. 
But  the  man  who  plays  with  a  ball  of  any  kind  is 
allowed  complete  liberty  to  desolate  any  circle  in  which 
he  happens  to  move. 

The  secret  of  this  immunity  is  that  the  average 


Englishman,  who  must  be  something  of  a  hypocrite 
always,  is  now  chiefly  a  hypocrite  as  regards  games. 
Pecksniff  to-day  would  not  radiate  morality  ;  he  would 

talk  about  decks  and  brassies,  beguile  old  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  by  letting  him  win  on  the  eighteenth  hole, 
and  pop  the  question  to  May  on  the  third  tec.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  who  detest  the  whole  jargon 
of  games,  and  prefer  a  plain  walk  or  ride  to  any  species 
ol  juggling  with  balls.  But  put  any  one  of  these  moral 
cowards  among  a  set  of  golf  or  tennis  enthusiasts,  and 
he  dares  not  give  expression  to  the  dark  thoughts  that 
are  in  him.  To  profess  an  entire  indifference  to  all  re- 
cognised forms  of  sport  is  to  argue  one's  self  a  fogey. 
It  is  the  social  sin  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness. 
And  yet  the  whole  business  is  largely  artificial.  We 
are  games-mad  simply  because  it  is  the  selfish  interest 
of  a  few  that  we  should  be  so,  and  the  interest  of 
nobody  in  particular  that  we  should  not  be.  For  games 
as  recreation  there  is  of  course  a  natural  and  rational 
basis.  The  healthy  Englishman  likes  fresh  air,  and 
enjoys  muscular  exertion  and  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
of  eye  and  judgment.  That  is  quite  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  love  of  sport  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished us,  and  against  which  the  gloomy  zeal 
of  Puritanism  beat  in  vain.  But  sport  in  the  modern 
sense  is  too  often  the  creation  of  vested  interest.  Racing 
has  become  a  business  just  as  much  as  the  furnishing 
trade.  Twenty  meetings  a  year  might  satisfy  the  real 
demand.  Football  is  wholly  a  commercial  venture ; 
cricket  is  rapidly  losing  its  soul.  Even  golf  is  be- 
ginning to  be  suspect  of  too  much  professionalism; 
it  has  long  reached  that  perilous  stage  when  the 
machinery  of  the  game  is  more  important  than  the 
game  itself.  There  is,  too,  scarcely  a  form  of  sport 
in  which  the  manufacturer  of  apparatus,  the  outfitter, 
the  advertising  tradesman  of  one  kind  or  another  is  not 
deeply  interested,  and  this  fact  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  growth  of  the  craze.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  trade  to-day  is  that  it  does  not  aim 
merely  to  supply  wants.  It  creates  them.  Nobody 
wanted  ping-pong,  for  example,  except  the  tradesmen 
who  had  ventured  capital  in  making  ping-pong-balls  and 
rackets.  Nobody  wanted  that  other  curious  game  "  Dia- 
volo  ",  save  the  speculator  who  had  made  a  corner  in 
the  apparatus.  Yet  the  English  world  went  mad  over 
ping-pong  for  two  years,  and  did  its  best  to  lose  its 
senses  over  "  diavolo  ".  Why?  Some  wickedly  say 
because  the  tradesman  is  hand-in-glove  with  the  adver- 
tisement canvasser  of  some  paper  or  other.  The  public 
is  assured  that  everybody  is  playing  some  game,  and  the 
suburban  reader  quickly  reaches  the  conviction  that 
unless  he  plays  it  too  he  will  be  completely  out  of  touch 
with  essential  civilisation.  Ping-pong  amateur  asso- 
ciations are  formed,  elaborate  rules  are  made,  a  corner 
of  a  sporting  page  is  devoted  to  ping-pong.  This  is 
an  extreme  illustration  of  the  purely  manufactured 
"  sport  ".  But  the  joint  influence  of  the  advertiser 
and  the  newspaper  on  all  games  is  persistently 
enormous.  The  public  simply  dances  to  a  tune  set  by 
half-a-dozen  interested  fiddles.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  law  of  nature  why  the  kicking  of  a  football  at 
Sunderland  should  be  of  more  interest,  say,  than  the 
preparations  of  Ulster  to  resist  Home  Rule.  On  the 
face  of  it,  the  one  seems  really  rather  more  important 
than  the  other.  But  there  is  steady  revenue  from  the 
encouragement  of  what  is  humorously  called  "genuine 
sport  ". 

It  is,  of  course,  futile  to  hope  that  the  British 
democracy  will  regain  a  reasonable  sense  of  perspec- 
tive of  its  own  motion.  As  well  might  one  expect  the 
Madrileno  to  clamour  for  the  abolition  of  the  bull- 
fight. But  it  is  time  the  educated  classes  cleared  their 
minds  of  cant  on  this  subject.  The  old  nonsense  that 
we  are  a  great  nation  because  of  our  addiction  to 
games  has  done  mischief  enough.  Games  are  well 
enough  in  moderation,  though,  as  a  sole  means  of 
physical  education,  no  game  yet  invented  is  really  to  be 
compared  with  the  discipline  men  get  under  arms.  But 
interest  in  games  in  this  country  chiefly  means  watching 
and  reading  about  them — to  the  physical  bankruptcy 
of  the  enthusiast.    Clearly  wc  are  not  on  the  right  path. 
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Why  keep  up  the  pretence  that  all  is  well,  or  can 
be  made  well  by  a  double  dose  of  the  professional  spirit 
in  sport?  It  is  not  by  this  frantic  worship  of  records 
that  our  manhood  can  be  kept. 


THE  CITY. 

TV/T  ARRETS  have  been  a  little  livelier  this  week. 
1V1  Tiie  steady  stream  of  investment  orders  has  con- 
tinued, and  there  has  been  a  spasmodic  inquiry  for 
some  of  the  more  speculative  securities.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  there  are  many  professional  dealers  who 
do  not  wish  to  see  a  rise  in  prices  yet.  In  several 
departments — notably  in  Rubbers,  Kaffirs  and  Home 
Rails — there  is  a  fairly  large  bear  account.  A  "  back- 
wardation "  was  paid  on  some  of  the  leading  Rubber 
shares  at  the  settlement  and  the  floating  supply  of  stock 
all  round  the  "  House  "  is  very  small.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  public  buying 
would  cause  quite  a  rapid  advance.  Some  indications 
of  this  have  been  apparent  in  the  last  few  days.  Home 
Rails,  for  example,  have  jumped  up  sharply  with  very 
few  shares  changing  hands.  A  rumour  that  there  is  a 
buyer  about  suffices  to  put  prices  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  markets  are  so  completely  in  the  hands  of 
professionals  that  a  hint  that  a  broker  has  a  line  of 
stock  to  sell  will  keep  a  market  in  a  dull  condition  for 
a  day. 

It  may  be  that  the  professional  bears  are  right  in  their 
views  of  the  three  departments  mentioned.  Home  Rails 
cannot  make  a  sustained  advance  while  labour  threatens, 
and  any  serious  agitation  for  increased  safeguards 
against  accidents  would  be  regarded  as  a  bear  point. 
The  labour  position  as  regards  Kaffirs  is  also  calcu- 
lated to  keep  the  public  out  for  some  months,  and,  as 
far  as  Rubbers  are  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy  to  emphasise  all  the  adverse  points  in 
connexion  with  the  plantation  industry  and  to  ignore 
favourable  factors. 

Perhaps  the  best  bull  point  for  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  the  accumulating  evidence  of  a  reaction  in  trade. 
Last  month's  imports  showed  a  considerable  decrease 
after  due  account  being  taken  of  the  extra  Sunday,  which 
meant  one  less  working  day  in  the  month,  and  the  ex- 
ports would  have  been  ^2,000,000  down  but  for  the 
delivery  of  a  battleship  abroad,  which  swelled  the  total. 
If  trade  continues  to  decline  there  should  be  more  money 
for  the  Stock  Exchange. 

New  issues  are  being  held  back  by  the  fear  of  a  little 
monetary  strain  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  Vic- 
toria loan  of  ^2,000,000  is  an  unimportant  item,  be- 
cause nearly  the  whole  of  the  amount  is  to  meet  maturing 
bonds,  and  therefore  does  not  represent  new  borrow- 
ing. The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  will  make  an  issue 
soon,  and  there  is  talk  of  an  Indian  loan  ;  but  these 
requirements  do  not  appear  to  be  very  urgent.  The 
City  of  Winnipeg  wants  ^2,600,000  for  a  water  scheme, 
but  this  expenditure  will  be  spread  over  four  or  five 
years.  The  Balkan  loans  will  apparently  take  some 
time  to  arrange,  and  the  longer  these  issues  are  post- 
poned the  better  it  will  be  for  the  markets. 

Advices  regarding  the  financial  position  in  Canada  are 
now  more  encouraging,  and  as  the  crop  news  is  good 
Canadian  Pacifies  are  being  tipped  to  go  well  over  230. 
Grand  Trunks  are  also  a  very  firm  market.  American 
stocks  are  rather  irregular.  Union  Pacifies  had  a  sharp 
advance  on  rumours  of  a  bonus  to  come  from  the  Com- 
pany's sale  of  its  Southern  Pacific  stock,  but  in  view  of 
the  heavy  depreciation  in  value  of  the  Company's  in- 
vestments during  the  last  two  years  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  directors  will  make  any  such  distribu- 
tion, especially  as  there  are  several  ways  in  which  they 
can  employ  any  surplus  funds  to  advantage.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  Tariff  Bill  should  cause  temporary  activity  in 
trade  owing  to  the  release  of  merchandise  that  has  been 
held  up  in  the  bonded  warehouses.  This  should  increase 
railroad  traffics,  but  may  create  a  bigger  demand  for 
money. 

Foreign  railway  securities  are  displaying  strength 
now  that  it  is  understood  that  all  the  stock  involved  in 
the  serious  failure  which  occurred  a  few  months  ago  has 
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been  liquidated.  Paraguay  Central  Debentures  arc  re- 
ceiving special  attention  on  the  news  that  the  through 
route  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Asuncion  will  be  completed 
next  month.  As  regards  the  Mexican  (Vera  Cruz)  line 
it  is  expected  that  the  dividend  for  last  half-year  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  but  owing  to  the  heavy 
fall  in  exchange  some  misgivings  are  entertained  regard- 
ing the  outlook  for  the  current  half-year.  The  present 
rate  of  about  i8d.  for  the  Mexican  dollar  compares  with 
24d.  not  long  ago,  a  decline  of  25  per  cent.,  which  is 
of  course  a  serious  matter  for  the  Company,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  before  many  months  the  exchange  will  have 
made  a  sharp  advance.  In  the  meantime  the  Mexican 
Railway  is  not  sending  any  cash  to  London.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  United  Railways  of  the  Havana  has 
earned  about  9  per  cent,  on  its  ordinary  stock  in  the 
past  year,  and  that  the  dividend  will  be  5  per  cent. 

The  declaration  of  an  initial  dividend  of  5  per  cent, 
by  the  Associated  Portland  Cement  Company  is  in 
accordance  with  expectations.  It  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment on  the  part  of  Lord  S.  Davids  and  his  supporters. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing),  73I — 73 J- ;  for  the  Octo- 
ber Account,  73J— 73f. 

Bank  Rate,  4^  per  cent.  ;  previous,  5  per  cent. 
(17  April).  _  

INSURANCE. 
Scottish  Widows'  Fund. 
A  FTER  the  present  year  has  ended  the  liabilities 
of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance 
Society  will  be  ascertained  and  the  accumulated  sur- 
plus will  then  be  distributed  among  those  policyholders 
who  are  entitled  to  participate.  The  amount  which  will 
be  available  for  division  must  necessarily  remain  un- 
known until  Mr.  G.  J.  Lidstone,  who  recently  succeeded 
the  late  Mr.  Neil  B.  Gunn  as  actuary  and  manager  of 
the  Society,  has  completed  his  valuation,  and  the  direc- 
tors make  their  report.  Provision  will  unquestionably 
have  to  be  made  for  depreciation  of  securities,  and  the 
sum  likely  to  be  required  for  the  purpose  cannot  be 
estimated.  It  is  probable,  all  the  same,  that  the  sur- 
plus will  again  prove  satisfactorily  large  and  enable  the 
former  high  rate  of  bonus  to  be  maintained,  albeit  the 
investigation  will  on  the  coming  occasion  cover  a  period 
of  only  five  years,  instead  of  seven  as  before.  During 
the  four  years  ended  1912  the  prosperity  of  the  business 
was  in  certain  respects  most  pronounced,  and  it  is 
further  understood  that  latterly  the  demand  for  assur- 
ances has  been  exceptionally  great,  proposals  being 
stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  all  profit  policies 
taken  out  before  31  December  next  will  share  in  the 
surplus. 

It  is  easy  indeed  to  be  optimistic,  notwithstanding 
the  general  contraction  of  values.  When  the  last 
valuation  was  made,  as  at  31  December  1908,  the  com- 
bined funds  showed  a  total  of  ^19,197,075,  and  since 
then  the  aggregate  has  risen  to  ^21,437,988,  giving 
^,560,228  as  the  average  annual  rate  of  accumulation. 
This  rate,  or  amount,  compares  with  ^465,378  in  the 
1902-08  septennium,  when  ^222,046  had  to  be  written 
off  the  value  of  investments,  or  with  ^497,099  before 
provision  had  been  made  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
evident  from  these  figures  that  the  ability  of  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Society  to  accumulate  resources  has  recently 
been  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever  in  the  past, 
and  a  further  examination  of  the  accounts  strengthens 
the  opinion  that  the  business  has  remained  thoroughly 
profitable,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  depreciation. 
In  the  matter  of  new  business  the  Society  has,  at  any 
rate,  made  notable  progress  of  late.  Prior  to  1908 
the  new  assurances  averaged  about  ^"1,500,000  per 
annum,  but  in  that  year — the  last  of  the  septennium — 
they  totalled  ^2,052,500,  after  reassurances  had  been 
deducted.  Since  then  the  propaganda  of  the  Society 
has  been  most  successful.  In  1909  the  amount  retained 
was  ^2, 082, 794  ;  in  1910,  ^2,373,470;  in  191 1, 
^2,402,972;  and  in  1912,  ^2,503, 950.  Moreover  the 
sale  of  annuity  bonds  has  materially  increased,  and 
some  capital  redemption  policies  have  been  issued. 
As.  a  result  of  these  important  gains,  the  premium 
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income,  which  amounted  to  ^,'1,185,761  net  in  1908, 
had  risen  to  ,£1,337,128,  or  by  more  than  £  1 50,000- .,  in 
191 2,  and  meanwhile  the  net  receipts  from  interest, 
alter  deduction  of  income  tax,  had  advanced  from 
^'72 1,639  to  ^,'818,971,  or  by  more  than  ^'97,000. 

In  the  case  of  a  life  office  which  will  shortly  celebrate 
its  centenary  such  increases  would  be  most  remark- 
able in  any  case,  but  they  are  simply  wonderful  in  view 
of  the  rigid  economy  that  has  been  enforced  by  the 
management.  Although  commission  is  paid  to  agents 
by  the  Scottish  Widows'  Society,  the  directors  have 
constantly,  and  most  wisely,  set  their  faces  against  ex- 
travagance, and  the  important  gains  to  which  attention 
is  called  were  secured  at  a  very  slightly  increased  cost. 
Throughout  the  twenty-eight  years,  1881 — 1908,  the 
septennial  expenditure  of  the  Society  is  given  in  "  Sur- 
plus Funds"  as  follows:  1881-7,  10.46  per  cent.; 
1888-94,  10.18  per  cent.;  1895-1901,  10.07  Pcr  tent.; 
and  1902-8,  10.16  per  cent.  Since  then  the  expense 
ratios,  according  to  the  yearly  reports,  have  been 
£11  2s.  iod.  in  1909,  £10  7s.  4d.  in  1910,  £>\o  9s.  gd. 
in  191 1,  and  £10  10s.  4d.  last  year.  For  all  intents 
and  purposes,  therefore,  the  expenditure  during  a 
period  of  exceptional  expansion  remained  unaltered, 
and  the  reasonable  supposition  is  that  the  profit  from 
loading  saved  increased.  Interest  earnings  have  also 
to  be  considered.  In  the  1895-1901  period  the  average 
gross  rate  earned  was  about  ^3  18s.  3d.  per  cent.,  and 
this  was  followed  by  £2  19s.  2d.  per  cent,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding septennium,  when  the  annual  rate  varied  from 
^3  17s.  nd.  percent,  in  1903  to  ^4  is.  5d.  per  cent,  in 
1908.  A  marked  improvement  was  subsequently  ob- 
tained, successive  rates  having  been  ^4  is.  gd.  in  1909, 
^4  2s.  4d.  in  1910,  ^4  2s.  iod.  in  191 1,  and  ^4  3s.  6d. 
in  191 2.  Considerably  larger  interest  profits  have  con- 
sequently been  realised,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
mortality  of  the  Society  has  remained  most  favourable. 
Only  86  per  cent,  of  the  amount  shown  by  the  actuarial 
tables  in  use  had  to  be  provided  for  death  claims  in 
1909;  68  per  cent,  in  1910;  73.6  per  cent,  in  191 1; 
and  74.4  per  cent,  last  year.  For  the  four  years, 
therefore,  the  profit  from  suspended  mortality  averaged 
about  24  per  cent,  on  an  amount  largely  in  excess  of 
one  million  pounds. 


THE   NIGHTMARE  NEWSPAPER. 

MR.  ROBERT  DONALD,  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle",  is  a  good  friend  and  an  able 
journalist  and  organiser.  There  is  moreover  nothing  of 
that  "  sowre  complexion  "  about  him  that  repels  one  in 
some  righteous  Radicals.  But  we  confess  that  the  speech 
he  made  a  little  time  ago  on  the  ideal  newspaper  and 
the  newspaper  system  of  to-day  or  to-morrow  has 
rankled  and  rankled  within  us  till  we  can  stand  it  no 
longer.  It  might  have  passed  out  of  the  mind,  like 
a  hated  dream,  in  a  few  days,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
comment  on  the  speech  which  began  forthwith  in  one 
or  two  journals  and  has  run  on  ever  since. 

We  chanced  to  open  a  paper  only  the  day  before 
yesterday,  once  more  to  see  Mr.  Donald  exalted  to  the 
skies  almost — as  if  he  were  ripe  to  edit  an  organ  in 
Paradise.  That  was  the  last  provocation.  We  must 
say  at  once  that  Mr.  Donald's  vision  of  the  journal  of 
to-morrow  and  his  description,  as  we  understand  it, 
of  the  ideal  journal  of  to-day  appears  to  be  a  profoundly 
depressing,  unhappy  thing.  He  may  be  right.  The 
ideal  journal  to-morrow,  worse  than  America's  worst, 
may  be  simply  a  huge,  grabbing  shareholders'  concern. 
Its  first  business  may  be  to  pile  up  the  dividends,  and 
there  may  virtually  be  no  second  business  to  trouble 
one's  head  about.  True,  Mr.  Donald  did  not  put  it 
in  this  brutal  direct  way,  but  dividends  loomed  so  large 
in  what  he  did  predict  that  one  could  not  escape  the 
disgusting  conclusion  that  in  the  end  the  one  thing 
which  would  really  matter  would  be  money.  Something 
was  said  about  conscience  or  the  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility in  journals  and  journalists;  and  one  is  sure  that 
no  journal  which  Mr.  Robert  Donald  controlled  would 
be  without  a  conscience  ;  but,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
shareholders  or  at  any  of  the  board  meetings  of  the 


ideal  newspaper  of  to-morrow,  it  strikes  us  that  con- 
science— and  responsibility,  in  a  nobler  sense — must 
take  a  back  seat  indeed. 

We  view  then  with  horror  the  ideal  newspaper  which 
Mr.  Donald  predicts,  and  on  which  various  journals 
have  been  dwelling  since  he  spoke.  We  do  not  so  much 
mind  the  way  it  is  to  be  distributed — whirled  about 
through  the  air,  like  mad,  making  night  very  hideous 
with  the  sound  of  its  aeroplanes.  We  could  even  over- 
look the  wireless  pocketablc  telephones,  or  some  other 
inventions  of  the  devil,  which,  Mr.  Donald  explains, 
will  be  carried  about  by  the  reporters.  Those  things 
are  abominations  of  course,  but  they  revolt  only  the 
body — they  need  not  contaminate  the  soul.  We  view 
this  nightmare  newspaper  of  the  near  future  with  horror 
and  disgust  because  it  will  not  have  a  soul  at  all;  and, 
if  by  any  chance  it  did  start  with  one,  would  swop  it 
for  sovereigns. 

But  scarcely  less,  if  less  at  all,  we  view  it  with  loath- 
ing because  the  vision  of  it  presents  a  print  which  must 
be  utterly  remote  from  anything  in  the  nature  of  style, 
form,  love  of  the  exact  word,  love  of  a  phrase  for  its 
own  sweet  sake.  It  is  impossible  that  the  idealists 
who  are  to  hoick  together  and  sort  out  and  "  cut  "  the 
stuff  out  of  which  the  anxious,  hungry  shareholders  are 
to  make  their  profits  can  have  the  faintest  feeling  for  any 
of  these  most  excellent  things — the  things  which  put 
print  above  the  other  arts  perhaps,  even  above  painting 
and  music.  They  will  not  have  time,  nor  the  desire,  they 
will  not  have  the  instinct,  to  linger  over  a  word,  to 
weigh  and  choose  delicately.  They  will  have  in  fact 
as  much  taste  as  the  smart  salesman  in  a  general  pro- 
visions emporium.  The  refinements  of  print  will  appeal 
to  those  who  are  to  run  the  ideal  journal  as  they  would 
to  the  young  men  who  wrap  up  and  hand  over  the 
counter  sugar  and  cheese  and  flour  in  blue  paper  parcels. 

Finally  Mr.  Donald  gives  notice  to  the  "  writing 
editor  "  of  the  ideal  newspaper  of  to-morrow.  He  does 
not  do  it  unkindly.  He  seems  to  say  in  effect  "  There 
is  no  room  or  demand  for  you,  my  friend.  The  share- 
holders are  not  out  for  writing — they  are  out  for  their 
Dividends". 

Cowley  in  one  of  his  delightful,  leisurely  essays  spoke 
of  London  as  all  belly  and  no  palate.  That  will  doubt- 
less be  the  state  of  everybody  concerned  in  turning  out 
the  ideal  journal — and  of  everybody  who  reads  it.  One 
has  heard  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  press. 
Well,  even  his  dragons  may  be  "  mellow  music  "  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  ideal  paper  of  to-morrow. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  the  business  of  the 
Press  lies  not  in  this  at  all — -that  newspapers  never  have 
dealt  much  in  matters  of  fastidious  form  and  in  refine- 
ments. Up  to  a  point  this  is  true  of  course.  The  old 
journalism  was  not  pure  literature,  and  a  few  days 
ago,  turning  over  a  packet  of  unpublished  letters  of 
Sydney  Smith,  we  lit  on  one  declaring  that  a  leading 
newspaper  of  the  time — 1802  or  1803 — was  not  really 
literary  though  it  reviewed  books  largely.  Literature 
is  not  good  business  for  a  daily  paper  was  Sydney 
Smith's  conclusion.  Still  the  old  journal  had  deport- 
ment— the  ideal  journal  we  are  warned  to  look  out  for 
can  hardly  have  decency  even. 

In  its  ravening  hurry  to  be  on  the  street,  in  its  con- 
trivances for  collecting  and  boiling  down  and  distribut- 
ing news,  news,  nothing  but  news,  how  can  it  care 
for  any  of  the  things  which  demand  a  little  time  to 
think  and  dally  in,  the  choice  of  a  word,  the  turning 
and  re-turning  of  a  phrase  or  sentence?  Such  a  demand 
implies  a  withdrawal  for  a  short  while  from  the  whirl, 
and  that  might  throw  the  whole  satanic  machine  out 
of  gear. 

So  the  birth  of  the  ideal  newspaper  of  to-morrow  must 
mean  the  death  and  funeral  of  form,  style,  nicety,  all 
things  of  the  kind  that  tell — or  do  not  tell — in  the  public 
print.  It  is  a  hateful  prospect ;  for  these  things  are 
not  mere  kickshaws  to  tickle  a  fastidious  taste.  Nor 
are  they  pedantic  trifles  for  superior  persons.  They 
matter  tremendously,  because  they  touch  the  conscience 
and  the  soul.  They  stand  for  all  that  is  best  in  the  art 
of  writing;  and  without  them  the  world  of  print  would 
b';  a  howling  wilderness.    All  public  prints  which  scorn 
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them  are  like  Owen  Feltham's  "  idle  books  " — nothing 
■else  but  "  corrupted  tales  in  ink  and  paper  "  :  and  "  he 
that  angles  in  these  waters  is  sure  to  strike  the  torpedo, 
that,  instead  of  being  his  food,  confounds  him  ". 

  G.  A.  13.  D. 

THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD. 
By  A  Wayfarer. 

IN  spite  of  all  that  modern  lyrists  have  sung  of  the 
charms  of  "  the  open  road  ",  English  highways, 
since  the  coming  of  Macadam,  have  seldom  been  quite 
happy  ground  for  the  man  who  travels  for  travel's 
sake.  Before  the  birth  of  the  bicycle,  when  the  com- 
busftion-engine  still  slept  in  the  womb  of  time,  the 
nation  of  those  who  want  to  arrive  persecuted  the  tribe 
of  those  to  whom  the  means  is  the  end,  who  but  desire 
the  glory  of  going  on.  Only  on  the  less  frequented 
highways,  under  certain  conditions  of  weather,  on 
spring  mornings  or  in  the  misting  cool  of  October 
twilights,  at  a  due  interval  after  rain,  could  the  genuine 
vagabond  come  into  his  own  and  escape  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  slaves  of  necessity  at  their  tasks,  the  farm- 
carts,  market-droves,  butchers  and  bakers  on  their 
rounds,  ceremonial  barouches  and  families  removing, 
which  turned  him  out  of  his  right  line  of  march  and 
of  meditation,  and  threw  him  their  largess  of  mud  or 
dust  as  they  went  by.  Forty  years  ago  the  rambler's 
real  pleasure  lay  away  from  the  road,  down  the  foot- 
pathway,  over  stiles  which  led  to  wood-walks  or  laby- 
rinthine tracks  among  the  heather.  But  in  those  days 
there  were  hours,  the  dust  being  laid  and  the  road  soli- 
tary, when  the  good  level  going,  the  beckoning  of  the 
straight  lines  converging  to  the  blue  horizon,  made  him 
swing  out  with  an  unforgotten  enjoyment,  even  on  such 
a  hackneyed  thoroughfare  as  the  Brighton  Road  ;  he 
revelled  in  the  sight  of  Surrey  or  Sussex  on  the  right 
and  the  left  of  him,  in  the  sounds  and  smells  of  the 
country,  in  the  mere  covering  of  the  ground,  though 
assuredly  the  last  place  he  would  be  going  to  on  the 
Brighton  Road  would  be  Brighton. 

It  is  a  curious  experience  for  any  old  walker  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  that  road  to-day,  and  discover 
that  it  is  practically  reserved  for  those  who  are  going 
to  or  from  that  delectable  terminus.  If  he  should 
strike  the  congested  "  artery  of  traffic"  at  the  point, 
let  us  say,  where  Clayton  Hill  under  the  dismantled 
windmills  gives  the  sudden  outlook  northwards  over 
the  whole  width  of  the  Weald,  or  at  the  place  below 
Handcross  where  the  South  Downs  first  rise  in  their 
full  height  of  airy  blue,  the  rounded  swell  of  Ditchling 
Beacon  and  the  square-scarped  end  of  Wolstonbury, 
he  will  find  changes  of  a  sufficiently  agitating  kind. 
The  road  is  no  more  a  road,  but  a  black  asphalte  piste, 
worn  into  grooves  and  pot-holes  and  slobbered  over 
with  patches  of  green  and  iridescent  grease.  At  a 
cross-road  corner  stands  an  official  in  a  costume  with 
blue  facings  and  a  flat  cap,  something  like  a  German 
cavalry  officer  in  a  musical  comedy,  who  salutes  the 
motor-cars  as  they  pass  and  signals  to  the  obsolescent 
pedestrian  that  he  may  at  the  proper  moment  venture 
to  cross  the  track,  much  as  a  policeman  heartens  the 
expectant  rustic  on  the  kerb  to  plunge  into  the  mid- 
Charybdis  of  Trafalgar  Square.  Let  the  explorer 
cross  the  danger-zone,  and  comparatively  secure  on  the 
further  side  in  the  shelter  of  a  reassuringly  substantial 
telephone-pole,  watch  the  phenomenon  of  traffic- 
development  as  it  goes  by.  To  an  observer  who  has 
retained  something  of  the  philosophic  mind,  immune 
by  chance  or  choice  from  the  contagion  of  the  luxury 
of  hurry,  the  sacrifice  of  all  sorts  of  road  users'  in- 
terests to  the  dominion  of  mere  speed,  with  all  its 
implications,  is  a  strange  business.  The  machines, 
ponderous  lurching  cars,  flimsy-looking  two-seaters  or 
spitting  motor-bicycles,  rush  past  the  cross-roads  in 
close  procession.  Dust  of  the  more  palpable  kind 
there  may  not  be  on  the  tarred  track,  but  the  air  is 
full  of  a  thin  brownish  haze,  charged  with  a  distinctive 
bouquet,  a  fetid,  insinuating,  gorge-raising  stench, 
mixed  of  all  the  quintessence  of  offence  from  smoking 
lamps  and  burnt  fat  and  leaking  gas,  a  fume  which 


all  the  inventive  science  of  the  age  has  not  troubled 
to  get  rid  of  since  the  first  tentative  "  automobiles  " 
got  clear  of  the  red  flag.  Above  the  rattle  of  the 
detonations  and  the  hum  of  machinery  rise  the  warn- 
ing notes  of  instruments  whose  elaborate  cacophony 
is  made  as  abrupt  and  insistent  as  inventive  science  can 
contrive  ;  heart-stopping  whistles,  screeches  suggesting 
the  death-throes  of  a  dinosaur,  hoarse  grunts  like  those 
of  a  colossal  pig,  abominable  noises  such  as  might  come 
from  a  seasick  Titan.  It  is  evident  that  the  pace  is 
generally  much  too  great  for  the  bodily  comfort  of 
the  people  in  the  cars,  who  have  to  protect  themselves 
with  screens,  goggles,  veils  and  heavy  coats ;  the 
motor-cyclists  in  summer  weather  wear  costumes  which 
suggest  a  mixture  of  Arctic  exploration  with  deep-sea 
diving.  And  to  this  express  through-service  all  the 
incidental  and  short-distance  traffic  has  been  made  to 
give  way.  Travel,  the  very  thought  of  pleasure  in- 
herent in  the  journey  itself,  is  dead  ;  the  space  between 
the  starting-point  and  the  destination  is  cut  down  to 
the  least  possible  extent  by  the  religion  of  speed. 

And  what  of  the  destination  in  the  present  instance? 
Does  a  summary  of  Brighton's  charms,  as  we  know 
them  at  the  far  end  of  summer,  justify  this  fury  to 
be  there?  Those  streets,  singularly  narrow  and 
shabby  at  all  times,  and  now  full  of  the  amazing  popula- 
tion of  the  democratic  season ;  the  tramways,  the 
kinemas,  the  postcard  shops  ;  the  smells  of  the  shilling 
dinners  ;  the  crowd  on  the  Front,  that  fantastic  colluvies 
of  tenth-rate  luxury  and  unfathomable  breeding,  whose 
origins  baffle  all  conjecture  ;  are  these  all  so  rich  and 
strange  that  we  must  grudge  the  minutes  as  we  rush 
through  the  pleasant  September  weather,  past  the  half- 
cleared  cornfields,  the  sombre  woods,  the  villages  and 
farms  which  spite  of  progress  are  still  admirably  pic- 
turesque? Is  it  the  sea  itself  which  we  pant  to  behold, 
that  strip  of  opaque  grey-green  which  makes  a  back- 
ground for  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  King's  Road, 
the  marionettes  and  the  pierrots  on  the  beach?  And 
once  at  our  journey's  end,  shall  we  be  content  to  peram- 
bulate the  parade,  doze  in  deck-chairs  or  bathe  mixedly 
for  a  week,  while  the  car  is  depreciating  and  running 
up  a  bill  at  the  garage?  Shall  we  not  rather  lunch 
seriously,  drink  whisky  and  soda  and  smoke  cigars, 
and  then  away  again  over  more  mileage  of  tarred 
track,  with  never  a  halt  if  we  can  help  it,  nor  a  look 
behind — unless  we  have  almost  run  down  a  pedestrian — 
nor  a  moment's  care  for  the  landscape  we  hurtle 
through?  Of  course  we  shall,  if  we  are  true  believers 
in  the  grace  of  getting  on.  And  another  day  we  shall 
race  over  the  Portsmouth  or  the  Bath  or  the  Dover 
Road,  impelled  by  our  intelligent  and  logical  desire  to 
get  somewhere  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  back  again  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shorten  the 
resultant  maximum  of  transit  by  all  the  means  in  our 
horse-power. 

What  manner  of  people  are  they  for  whose  recrea- 
tions on  these  lines  our  County  Councils  spend  their 
thousands  for  tar,  making  a  highway  into  a  sport- 
track,  and  ignoring  the  over-riding  of  the  local  uses? 
Too  various  at  present  perhaps  for  definite  conclusions 
as  to  a  class ;  but  beginning  to  develop  palpably 
towards  a  type.  The  power  of  fashion  is  almost  in- 
scrutable, as  we  know  ;  and  it  apparently  compels  into 
the  number  of  the  flying  mob  people  who,  to  judge 
by  their  faces,  are  not  as  yet  openly  vicious  nor  irre- 
deemably vulgar,  who  may  be  naturally  courteous  or 
even  kind ;  people  who  are  perhaps  sacrificing  their 
personal  tas"tes  at  the  shrine  of  progress,  doing 
homage,  with  their  eyes  shut,  to  an  idea  ;  who  may 
ultimately  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  a  native  unwilling- 
ness to  pour  dust  and  stench  on  passers-by,  to  spoil 
wayside  gardens  and  cottage  clothes'-lines,  to  see 
children  scurry  out  of  the  way  at  the  warning  hoot, 
and  dogs  and  poultry  dodge  the  tyres  by  inches.  But 
among  the  mass  of  motorists  two  main  characters 
emerge  :  first  the  sign  of  unmanageable  wealth,  and 
next  the  sign  of  gross  habit  of  body.  Watching  the 
crews  of  some  of  the  machines,  the  instances  of  dress 
that  is  both  overdone  and  dirty,  the  air  of  world-owner- 
ship on  faces  bearing  the  stamp  of  tenth-rate  urban 
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manners,  the  inquirer  may  wonder  what  underground 
sources  have  been  tapped  to  produce  this  superfluity, 
the  means  to  maintain  this  elegant  leisure  in  a  thou- 
sand-pound car.  The  bodily  bloatedncss  is  no  less 
conspicuous;  the  unwholesome  fatness  of  boys  and 
girls,  the  too  voluminous  lines  of  grown  women,  and 
the  undisguised  paunchiness  of  the  men  are  precisely 
what  are  to  be  expected  from  the  extension  of  the 
sedentary  life  even  to  the  roads;  the  habit  of  being 
carried  without  the  exertion  of  a  finger  in  elaborately 
gprung  and  cushioned  arm-chairs  from  one  large  meal 
to  another  can  only  end  in  that  accumulation  of  internal 
and  exter  nal  fat  which  is  as  disastrous  to  the  national 
physique  as  the  extreme  of  malnutrition.  At  present 
obese  vulgarity  seems  to  be  the  natural  complement 
of  an  unpleasant  proportion  of  cars  on  the  road. 

If  the  motor-car  is  to  prove  itself  the  beneficent 
power  in  national  life  which  some  acclaim  it,  it  is  time 
that  capable  and  clear-headed  people  should  take  the 
management  of  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
boobies  who  at  present  almost  monopolise  it — the 
speed-merchants  with  endorsed  licences  and  false 
addresses,  the  beanfeasters  of  every  grade  in  society 
who  use  the  power  of  their  machines  as  an  outlet  for 
natural  rowdyism,  the  inane  youths  who  live  in  and 
under  and  about  their  cars,  the  hangers-on  who  hope 
for  a  cachet  from  the  achievements  of  their  engine  or 
the  magnificence  of  their  body.  It  is  time  for  motorists 
to  show  that  they  have  got  over  the  tipsy  state  of 
novelty,  the  hiccuping  at  unsuspected  possibilities,  and 
that  the  thing  has  better  uses  than  those  of  weight- 
forming  recreation  and  the  baby -pleasure  of  speed  for 
speed's  sake. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  phenomenon  which 
may  dawn  upon  the  observer  before  he  has  finished  his 
vigil  under  the  sheltering  telephone-pole.  Let  him 
estimate  the  capital  wealth  represented  by  the  machines 
that  pass  him  in  a  given  time,  and  multiply  it  by  all  the 
other  roads  which  he  may  conceive  of  as  bearing  a 
like  traffic ;  and  then  let  him  stop,  in  fancy,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  cars  and  question  the  portliest  of 
its  occupants  as  to  his  motive  and  ends.  He  will  dis- 
cover the  pitiful  secret  of  the  whole  development  :  the 
reason  why  the  motorist  endures  furs  and  goggles,  why 
he  cultivates  the  Strassburg  habit  in  body  and  soul,  and 
steels  himself  to  an  unfortunate  cheapening  of  human 
life.  Poverty  is  the  sacred  spring  of  it  all  ;  no  one, 
he  will  declare,  can  afford  nowadays  to  be  without  a 
car;  no  one  can  possibly  give  the  time  for  slower  means 
of  progress ;  iron  want  compels  him  to  keep  a  fifty- 
horse-power  limousine.  .  .  .  Drop  your  hand,  investi- 
gator, at  the  cross-roads,  and  let  the  poor  wretch  go 
where  the  Brighton  Front  in  September  calls  him  down 
the  tarry  track. 


THE  IMPROBABILITY  OF  SIR  JAMES 
BARRIE. 

By  John  Palmer. 

ONE  thinks  of  Sir  James  Barrie  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre  as  King  Claudius  thought  about 
his  marriage  : 

"  With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye, 

In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole  ". 

The  auspicious  eye  is  for  a  first  short  play  in  one  act — 
as  pretty  a  small  piece  of  authentic  Barrie  as  could  be 
desired.  Sir  James  Barrie's  "  The  Will  "  is  decidedly 
the  "mirth  in  funeral"  of  this  affair;  the  "dirge  in 
marriage  "  comes  after,  in  the  form  of  a  play  in  three 
acts  entitled  "  The  Adored  One  ".  This  is  con- 
spicuously a  failure  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  interesting 
failures  which  are  better  worth  discussing  than  success. 

It  turns  upon  the  old  question  of  what  is  probable  and 
credible  in  a  story  or  in  a  play,  and  what  is  not.  One 
has  to  be  very  careful  to-day  in  dealing  even  with  the 
first  commonplaces  of  this  topic.  The  triumph  of 
realism  as  a  method  of  art  has  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  write  about  it,  and  of  the  majority  who  talk  about 
it,  led  to  an  absurd  idea  that  the  plausibilities  of  art 


are  like  the  plausibilities  of  life;  that  what  would  be 
incredible  in  a  Kensington  villa  or  impossible  at  the 
Old  Bailey  must  necessarily  be  incredible  and  impossible 
in  a  stage  representation  of  such  places.  Few  perhaps 
are  guilty  of  this  error  in  its  crudest  form;  but  it  lies 
in  wait  for  the  unguarded  at  every  turn  in  all  kinds  of 
cunning  shapes  and  disguises.  Accost  almost  any  one 
of  the  playgoers  who  leave  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre 
this  evening  with  a  sense  of  disappointment.  Ask  him 
why  he  does  not  think  Sir  James  Barrie's  "  The  Adored 
One  "  an  enjoyable  play.  He  will  tell  you  that  the 
play  is  improbable;  that  the  events  therein  could  never 
possibly  have  happened.  What,  precisely,  does  he 
mean  by  this?— or,  rather,  what,  precisely,  ought  he 
to  mean  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  make  things  clearer  to  know  what 
exactly  it  is  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  which  the 
audience  is  unable  to  believe.  The  mother  of  a  little 
girl  is  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage;  and  the  little 
girl  has  a  cold.  Her  mother  asks  a  man  in  the  carriage 
to  allow  her  to  shut  the  window.  He  refuses.  Where- 
upon the  mother  methodically  pushes  him  out  on  to  the 
line  and  shuts  the  window  herself.  The  man  is  killed  ; 
but  that,  like  the  death  of  Goneril  in  "  Lear  ",  is  in  the 
circumstances  but  a  trifle.  The  mother  of  a  little  girl 
who  has  a  cold  is  not  likely  to  be  anxious  as  to  the 
physical  condition  of  a  strange  man  who  refuses  to  shut 
the  window.  Such  is  the  tale  of  Sir  James  Barrie  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  and  the  audience  does  not 
believe  a  word  of  it.  It  comes  away  and  tells  you  it 
is  improbable.  The  audience  is  right ;  but  what  pre- 
cisely does  the  audience  mean? 

It  does  not  mean  what  it  seems  to  mean.  Nothing 
whatever  is  improbable  in  a  play  or  in  a  poem  or  in  a 
novel.  The  Houyhnhnms  are  not  improbable.  Bottom, 
transformed  is  not  improbable.  Christy's  tale  of  how- 
he  killed  his  father  is  not  improbable.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing necessarily  improbable,  in  a  play,  about  a  mother 
who  pushes  a  disagreeable  man  out  of  a  railway  carriage 
because  her  little  girl  has  a  cold.  It  would  be  possible 
to  write  a  play,  entirely  probable,  in  which  a  thoroughly 
amiable  man  was  pushed  out  of  a  railw  ay  carriage — say 
— by  a  scientific  enthusiast  desiring  to  ascertain  the 
trajectory  described  by  falling  bodies  launched  from  a 
locomotive  in  motion,  or  by  a  sensitive  aesthete  who- 
objected  to  the  cut  of  his  clothes.  A  person  in  a  play 
might  burn  down  London  to  fry  his  dinner  without  once 
becoming  improbable  or  exciting  in  his  audience  the 
least  suspicion  of  unreality.  Probability  and  improb- 
ability in  a  play  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
sort  of  conduct  one  expects  every  day  of  one's  friends 
and  relations.  The  idea  that  there  is  any  direct  correla- 
tion between  the  plausibilities  of  Kensington  and  the 
plausibilities  of  the  comic  or  tragic  stage  is  a  brutish 
misunderstanding  of  realist  authors  who  are  fortunately 
too  sensible  to  practise  what  they  sometimes  seem  to 
preach. 

What,  then,  does  an  audience  mean  when  it  says  that 
this  thing  or  that  is  improbable?  Why  is  it  unable  to 
believe  the  heroine  of  Sir  James  Barrie  when  she  tells 
us  that  she  has  pushed  a  disagreeable  man  out  of  the 
train?  It  is  not  enough,  with  Judge  Brack,  to  say  that 
people  do  not  do  these  things,  for  in  a  play  people  may 
do,  and  have  done,  a  thousand  things  as  remote  from 
the  normal  proceedings  of  people  who  go  down  to  the 
country  in  trains  from  King's  Cross  as  was  the  homi- 
cidal exploit  of  this  mother  of  a  little  girl.  That  no 
woman  of  my  personal  acquaintance  has  ever,  as  a  fact, 
committed  murder  in  this  particular  way  does  not  in 
the  least  account  for  my  incredulity  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  heroine  of  Sir  James  Barrie.  To  come  at 
once  to  the  aesthetic  commonplace  of  this  article,  there 
is  one  sort  of  probability  for  real  life  and  anothei  sort 
of  probability  for  fine  art.  The  audience  refuses  to 
believe  in  the  heroine  of  Sir  James  Barrie,  not  because 
she  violates  the  canons  of  probability  whereby  we 
regulate  our  behaviour  in  a  modern  railway  carriage, 
but  because  she  is  aesthetically  improbable  ;  not  because 
she  does  not  obey  the  laws  of  this  world,  but  because 
she  does  not  obey,  or  rather  because  we  do  not  accept, 
the  laws  of  the  mimic  world  in  which  Sir  James  Barrie 
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has  placed  her.  The  author,  when  he  writes  a  play  or  a 
novel,  invites  us  into  a  world  of  his  own.  The  laws 
of  this  world  are  his ;  and  in  the  mere  reading  or  wit- 
nessing of  his  people  we  have  agreed  to  accept  them. 
He  is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  what  is  credible  within  the 
confines  of  his  little  state.  But  let  him  look  to  it,  when 
once  we  have,  at  his  direction,  accepted  the  law  and  the 
prophets  of  the  world  into  which  he  has  invited  us, 
that  he  himself  understands  and  observes  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  commonwealth  and  the  ways  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. If  in  the  creator  we  observe  uncertainty  of 
purpose,  unsteadiness  of  aim,  incapacity  to  administer 
the  laws  or  to  govern  the  people  in  which  he  has  asked 
us  to  believe,  why  then  his  mimic  world  tumbles  about 
us.  We  are  willing  to  believe  in  events  however  fan- 
tastic, in  people  however  odd,  in  a  world  however  the 
shadow  of  a  dream,  so  long  as  the  events  and  the  people 
and  the  world  have  a  logic  and  an  order  of  their  own. 
So  long  as  the  laws  of  the  mimic  would  agree  one  with 
another  it  matters  not  at  all  that  they  outrage  the  laws 
made  at  Westminster  in  Parliament  assembled.  So 
long  as  the  events  plausibly  flow  from  pretences  we  have 
agreed  to  accept,  it  matters  not  at  all  that  they  could 
never  happen  anywhere  but  upon  the  particular  stage 
of  a  particular  theatre.  So  long  as  the  people  are  true 
to  their  author  it  matters  not  at  all  that  they  are  false 
to  the  collectors  of  income  tax.  In  a  word,  so  long  as 
there  is  aesthetic  probability  it  matters  not  at  all  that 
every  other  kind  of  probability  is  neglected. 

Now  we  can  measure  the  failure  of  Sir  James  Barrie 
with  "  The  Adored  One  ".  The  audience  may  not  be 
consciously  aware  of  it,  but  what  they  really  miss  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  and  what  they  really  mean 
when  they  tell  you  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the  little 
girl  who  had  a  cold,  is  that  the  play  is  aesthetically  im- 
probable. Sir  James  Barrie  never  gets  us  into  a  world 
of  his  own  devising  where  the  laws  are  his.  We  are 
not  made  free  of  a  kingdom  where  the  writ  of  common- 
sense  no  longer  runs  ;  where  strange  things  are  prob- 
able ;  where  we  may  observe  the  mimic  people  of  a  mimic 
world  as  a  little  commonwealth  obeying  behind  shut 
gates  a  constitution  and  a  logic  of  its  own.  We  do  not 
believe  in  the  heroine  of  Sir  James  Barrie,  not  because 
she  is  incredible  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  because 
Sir  James  Barrie  himself  does  not  really  believe  in  her ; 
not  because  she  does  incredible  things  (let  us  again 
insist  that  nothing  is  incredible),  but  because  she  does 
not  do  them  in  the  right  way  ;  not  because  she  is  at 
defiance  with  the  laws  of  this  realm,  this  England,  but 
because  the  laws  of  her  wilful  being  are  never  clearly 
established. 

We  are  upon  the  threshold  of  an  old  distinction 
between  the  reality  of  life  and  the  reality  of  art.  It 
has  baffled  aesthetes  and  metaphysicians  for  two  thou- 
sand years  ;  and  all  sorts  of  nonsense  continues  to  be 
talked — different  sorts  of  nonsense  at  different  times. 
The  talk  to-day  is  that  they  are  identical.  The  talk 
yesterday  was  that  they  were  totally  unconnected.  The 
talk  to-morrow — well,  there  will  be  time  for  that. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMPETITION. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

FOR  many  months,  I  believe,  the  condition  of  the 
National  Competition  has  been  troubling. 
Experts  on  art  education  have  had  the  question  laid 
out  and  dissected ;  they  have  analysed  and  tested  and 
I  dare  say  reported.  Something  is  obviously  wrong 
with  the  system  of  British  Art  Education,  especially  on 
its  State-aided  side.  State-aided  education,  roughly 
speaking,  is  run  on  a  scheme  of  grants.  Extra  grants 
are  made  to  schools  that  score  in  examinations.  The 
examination  to  which  most  importance  is  attached  is 
this  National  Competition  ;  that  is  to  say  that  it  is  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  art  schools  to  score  medals  and 
prizes  in  this  event.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  art 
teachers  all  over  the  kingdom  are  incited  to  give  most 
of  their  attention  to  prospective  National  Competition 
work ;  the  art  schools  become  forcing  houses  for 
medallists,  most  of  whose   time  is  bespoken  by  this 


wonderful  grant-earning  business.  Equally  of  course 
each  competition  is  regarded  as  the  standard  for  the 
next;  the  kind  of  work  that  wins  gold  medals  in  1913 
is  eagerly  studied  by  teachers  whose  job  is  to  see  that 
their  pupils  shall  please  the  judges  in  191 4. 

Having  visited  the  exhibition  of  successful  works  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  I  can  quite  well  under- 
stand that  the  condition  of  this  Competition  is  not 
satisfactory.  But  I  rather  wonder  whether  the  real 
cause  of  most  of  its  weakness  has  been  discovered  by 
the  analytical  experts  who  have  been  diagnosing  its 
complaint.  Perhaps  it  has  ;  but  in  any  case  the  exhibi- 
tion will  give  me  excuse  for  discussing  the  viciousness 
of  the  circle  described  by  successive  competitions.  I 
will  confine  my  argument  mainly  to  drawing,  painting, 
and  pictorial  design. 

The  object  of  this  Competition  is  to  find  out  the  best 
art  students  in  the  kingdom  and  to  provide  incentives. 
Probably  it  is  very  short-sighted  policy  to  concentrate 
good  students'  attention  on  this  kind  of  competition; 
experience  has  liberally  shown  that  the  students  who 
cram  for  academic  medals  become  academic  and  their 
art  worthless.  Instead  of  stimulating,  this  method 
flattens  and  softens  their  mental  powers.  Leaving  that 
aside,  however,  we  will  investigate  another  question. 
On  what  authority  are  we  to  accept  the  standards 
established  by  the  National  Competition  of  1913  as  good 
standards?  Examination  of  works  of  art  is  not  possible 
on  the  exact  lines  of  mathematical  examinations  ;  it  is 
decided  by  the  collective  or  individual  taste  of  the 
examiners.  In  other  words  the  taste  of  this  year's 
judges,  Messrs.  Cartlidge,  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.,  Byam 
Shaw  and  S.  J.  Solomon,  R.A.,  sets  up  the  ideal  to- 
wards which  hundreds  of  art  teachers  will  be  urging 
thousands  of  students  through  the  coming  winter  and 
spring.  The  drawings  and  paintings  that  appealed  to 
the  taste  of  these  well-known  Academy  painters  will  be 
taken  as  the  sort  of  thing  examiners  prefer  and  which, 
therefore,  point  the  way  to  future  grant-earning  medals. 

Let  us  then  look  at  the  work  that  responded  most 
closely  to  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas'  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Solo- 
mon's ideas  of  draughtsmanship  and  painting.  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw,  himself  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
like  Mr.  Solomon,  no  doubt  has  practically  identical 
taste.  The  shaded  drawing  of  a  head  from  the 
antique  ;  the  shaded  life  drawings  ;  the  shaded  drawing 
from  the  antique;  the  paintings  from  life  and  still  life 
that  won  medals  are  just  what  one  would  expect  these 
judges  to  prefer.  But,  if  I  may  be  pardoned,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  easy  to  identify  their  preferences  with  good 
art.  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  and  for  all  I 
know,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  were  trained  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools  ;  their  views  on  pure  draughtsman- 
ship, in  line  or  with  a  brush,  can  hardly  be  taken  very 
seriously.  The  whole  basis  of  Academic  instruction 
is  wrong  because  it  insists  on  surface  qualities  and 
amenities  at  the  expense  of  fundamental  structure. 
The  paintings  of  Royal  Academy  canons  are  like  build- 
ings designed  from  the  outside  with  a  view  to  an 
attractive  facade  ;  they  have  a  polished  veneer  but  no 
true  organic  structure.  To  Royal  Academy  students 
this  surface  gloss  fatally  becomes  the  criterion  of 
excellence,  and  once  they  have  taken  every  possible 
medal  they  are  no  more  heard  of  save  within  Burlington 
House.  They,  too,  are  victims  of  a  vicious  circle ;  we 
cannot  blame  them.  The  medals  awarded  to  the  draw- 
ings and  paintings  in  the  National  Competition  have 
been  given  to  works  of  this  superficial  character.  Pretty 
softness,  mechanically  "finished"  smoothness  of  tex- 
ture and  an  almost  meretricious  skill  in  fudging  are 
common  to  all  the  favoured  exhibits.  Pure  drawing,  in 
which  line  expresses  movement,  plane  and  projection, 
pure  painting  in  which  form  and  the  larger  qualities  of 
light,  air,  and  just  relations  are  expressed  rather  than 
a  conventional  skin  have  no  place  in  the  successful 
students'  work.  The  life  drawings,  the  stippled  an- 
tiques, gold  and  silver  medalled,  the  life  paintings  and 
groups  are  one  and  all  infected  with  sugariness,  "  slick- 
ness  "  and  surface  polish;  bad  enough  in  an  academi- 
cian's popular  work,  these  attributes  are  grievous  in  art 
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students  who  given  better  training'  and  truer  standards 
might  have,  indeed  would  have,  turned  out  creditable 
artists.  Trained  in  this  superficial  convention  what 
chance  have  students?  The  essential  qualities  of 
draughtsmanship  and  painting  remain  without  their 
range.  Structure,  action,  living  expressive  line,  and 
that  sense  of  design  which  only  comes  from  keen  con- 
sciousness of  rhythm  and  true  significance,  how  can 
these  be  expressed  by  people  whose  most  impression- 
able years  are  wasted  in  going  after  false  standards  set 
up  by  academic  taste?  The  National  Competition 
examples  of  mural  decorations,  and  painted  friezes  and 
tree-drawings  variously  prove  how  fatal  to  design,  move- 
ment and  sensitive  perception  are  years  spent  within 
the  State-aided  circle  of  education.  For  a  reasonable 
parallel  for  the  decorative  mural  paintings  preferred  by 
the  judges  (not  in  this  case  those  I  have  already  named) 
we  should  have  to  visit  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  the 
ingenious  plan  of  enlarging  easel  pictures  to  fill  wall 
spaces  has  so  notoriously  failed.  But  how  otherwise 
could  students  work  who  are  reared  on  the  veneer 
system  ? 

For  many  months  educational  experts  have  been 
uneasy  about  the  National  Competition.  They  have  the 
results  of  many  years  of  this  educational  method  to 
discuss.  Have  they,  I  wonder,  taken  the  obvious  course 
of  seeking  the  reason  of  the  bad  standard  that  prevails? 
Supposing  a  fine  standard  of  art  were  established  and 
year  by  year  students  were  stimulated  by  it,  the  chief 
evils  of  the  Competition  would  vanish.  Though  I  have 
purposely  confined  myself  to  the  pictorial  aspect  of  the 
Exhibition  I  have  little  doubt  that  other  aspects,  say 
the  sculpture,  are  similarly  conditioned.  The  mental 
capacity  of  art  students  needs  stimulating;  the  present 
system  of  putting  them  in  blinkers  and  driving  them 
rigidly  along  an  academic  route  simply  stunts  and 
deadens  their  receptivity.  Systematisation  of  aesthetics 
and  mechanical  acceptance  of  worthless  standards  for 
the  sake  of  earning  grants  inevitably  brings  artistic 
impotence.  For  this  state  of  things  the  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  examiners'  taste  is  in  the  end  responsible  ; 
whether  the  examiners  themselves  are  fine  artists  or  not 
becomes  the  essential  question. 


THE  WONDERFUL  AUGUSTAN  AGE. 

By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

"  '  I  TiE  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature"* 
pursues  its  track  through  the  ages  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  and  punctuality.  It  is  a  larger  and  fuller 
history  than  any  of  its  forerunners.  Its  bulk  alone 
would  make  it  remarkable,  and  some  of  its  most  read- 
able chapters  are  those  which  its  generous  scale  permits 
it  to  devote  to  the  names  of  half-forgotten  writers  who 
were  famous  or  notorious  in  their  day.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  whole  pages  dealing  faithfully  with  "the 
Burnets,  Oldmixons  and  Cooks  "  of  Pope's  satire,  and 
to  get  something  more  than  a  bare  mention  of  writers 
so  vigorous  and  characteristic  as  Ned  Ward  and  Tom 
Brown  of  Shifnal.  The  chapters  assigned  to  the  greater 
authors  of  the  age  are  less  satisfying.  Everyone  knows 
something  of  Pope  and  Swift ;  their  lives  have  been 
written  and  their  works  criticised  by  writers  of  renown  ; 
so  that  this  history  might  well  have  given  more  space 
to  detailed  matter  of  fact,  which  can  never  be  super- 
seded, and  less  space  to  criticism  and  comment,  which 
(it  is  no  discredit  to  remark)  are  not  so  good  as  the 
best  that  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

There  is  strength,  of  a  kind,  in  numbers,  and  many 
of  the  contributors  to  this  history  of  the  age  of  Steele 
and  Addison,  of  Pope  and  Swift,  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subjects  assigned  to  them.  But  it  is  strength 
without  unity.  One  curious  consequence  of  the  employ- 
ment of  many  hands  is  that  while  each  contributes  his 
part,  none  gives  a  view  of  the  whole.  Yet  the  Augustan 
Age  was  very  much  at  one  with  itself,  and  was  con- 

*  "  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature."  Vol.  IX. 
"  Steele  and  Addison  to  Pope  and  Swift."  Cambridge  University 
Press.    9s.  net. 


scious  of  its  principles.  It  claimed  to  supersede  its 
forerunners,  and  to  set  up  a  model  and  a  creed  for  its 
successors.  Those  writers  who  helped  to  make  it,  and 
who  stamped  its  character  on  it,  were  not  vague  or 
doubtful  in  their  teaching.  They  had  restored  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  classics,  they  had  abolished  the 
extravagances  and  lawlessness  of  individual  conceit, 
they  had  exalted  the  standard  of  good  sense,  clarity, 
and  reason.  They  governed  England  with  an  absolute 
sway  for  the  better  part  of  a  century ;  then  the  forces 
of  rebellion  gathered  head,  and  the  Romantic  Revival 
overwhelmed  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  they  had  hardly  a  friend  to  plead  for  them. 
Historians  of  English  literature,  from  that  time  to  this, 
have  rarely  been  able  to  escape  from  partisanship  in  this 
famous  quarrel,  so  that  Pope  and  Addison  have  even 
been  treated  as  defunct  tyrants,  whose  attempt  to 
dominate  literature  was  at  last  fortunately  baffled.  Such 
a  view  is,  of  course,  neither  historical  nor  scientific,  but 
it  is  very  persistent,  and  some  of  the  writers  of  the 
Cambridge  History  come  perilously  near  to  approving 
it.  Yet  the  real,  permanent  work  of  the  Augustan  Age 
was  not  reaction  but  advance.  The  territory  which 
was  then  conquered  is  occupied  and  settled  by  us  to- 
day. There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  as  every 
reader  of  poetry  knows,  between  the  Romance  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  wise,  shy,  sceptical  Romance 
of  such  poets  as  Coleridge  and  Shelley.  The  difference 
was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  Augustan  Age.  Romance 
itself  had  to  conform  to  the  new  ideals  and  to  accept 
the  accomplished  fact.  It  was  the  Augustans  who, 
without  renouncing  their  creed,  sought  to  extend  its 
dominion,  and  invaded  Romance.  A  certain  uneasy 
sense  of  this  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  omission  of 
James  Thomson  and  Dyer,  and  some  other  poetic  con- 
temporaries of  Pope,  from  this  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
History;  they  are  doubtless  being  reserved  to  act  as 
heralds  to  the  rebel  forces.  But  their  right  place  is  with 
their  friends  and  contemporaries ;  and  they  are  true 
Augustans. 

What,  then,  is  the  most  significant  note  of  the  Augus- 
tan Age?  Not  correctness,  perhaps,  but  familiarity;  not 
the  imitation  of  ancient  models,  but  the  adaptation  of 
them  to  modern  life.  Literature  had  already  run  a  long 
course  in  England  when  Pope  and  Addison  began  to 
write,  but  it  had  held  itself  somewhat  aloof  from  the 
intimate,  every-day  interests  of  men.  It  stood  on  its 
dignity,  and  spoke  in  figures  and  parables.  The  study 
of  the  classics  had  added  to  its  splendour,  but  had 
diminished  its  ease.  Imagination  had  been  freely  and 
nobly  indulged,  but  everywhere  it  was  a  little  out  of 
touch  with  the  humilities  and  the  necessities  of  the  life 
of  man.  A  high  passion  of  sincerity  was  what  inspired 
the  Augustans.  They  were  united  in  a  closer  brother- 
hood than  is  often  found  among  men  of  letters,  and 
they  were  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  plausible  literary 
conventions,  and  to  speak  to  men,  in  the  language  of 
every  day,  on  matters  of  common  knowledge.  There 
was  no  conspiracy,  and  no  treaty  of  alliance,  but  they 
were  amazingly  at  one.  The  greatest'  of  them  all — 
Swift — was  also  the  most  uncompromising.  Where,  in 
all  his  works,  does  he  allude  to  classical  mythology, 
except  to  mock  it  for  its  unreality,  or  to  twist  it  into 
something  fiercely  topical?  Pope  borrows  from  Horace 
nothing  but  a  few  hints  as  to  method  ;  his  business  is 
with  his  living  friends  and  enemies.  His  life  was  full 
of  pretences,  but  in  his  literary  conscience  there  was  no 
touch  of  pretence  or  deceit ;  so  that  the  esteem  and 
admiration  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  refuse  to  the 
man  are  extorted  from  us  by  the  author.  We  talk  of 
enthusiasm,  and  we  sometimes  blame  the  Augustan  Age 
for  its  coldness  and  dearth ;  but  it  must  have  been  a 
wonderful  and  exciting  age  to  live  in.  To  see  a  new 
great  literature  come  into  being,  built  out  of  the  acci- 
dents of  the  street,  the  club,  and  the  home;  to  talk 
with  men  of  letters  who  wore  no  prophetic  mantle,  but 
who,  without  raising  the  voice,  could  give  some  sem- 
blance of  eternity  to  the  trivialities  of  life  ;  what  wonder 
is  it  if  those  who  witnessed  these  happenings  believed 
that  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  and  that 
a  truly  native  literature  had  at  last,  after  many  disap- 
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pointments,  established  itself  in  England?  The  preacher, 
the  orator,  the  rhapsodist,  had  treated  many  themes, 
and,  from  the  elevations  described  in  Swift's  "  Tale  of 
a  Tub",  had  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
emotions  ;  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  made  the  great 
discovery  with  which  Garrick,  a  little  later,  revolution- 
ised the  stage.  They  discovered  the  value  of  the  talking 
voice.  Even  the  confidential  prose  of  Dryden,  written 
in  his  later  years,  has  an  almost  scholastic  stiffness  com- 
pared with  the  spontaneity  and  vigour  of  Steele  and  of 
Swift.  Swift  wrote  as  a  man  quarrels  in  private  ;  Steele 
found  the  ceremonial  kind  of  conversation  too  formal  to 
serve  as  a  literary  model,  and  christened  his  greatest 
venture  "  The  Tatler  ". 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  why  this  age  was 
the  great  age  of  the  burlesque  and  the  mock-heroic. 
The  chief  writers  in  this  kind  are  excellently  handled  by 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley  in  a  separate  chapter.  But  to 
treat  the  subject  fully  would  be  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
age  and  of  all  its  greatest  writers.  "The  Rape  of  the 
Lock"  is  a  mock-heroic;  si  is  "The  Battle  of  the 
Books  ".  Gay's  most  poetic  work  is  to  be  found  in  his 
mock-pastoral  "  The  Shepherd's  Week  ",  where  the 
loves  and  diversions  of  real  English  rustics  are  de- 
scribed in  a  vein  of  ridicule  which  passes  frequently  and 
easily  into  sympathy  and  insight.  It  is  not  the  country 
clown  that  Gay  is  laughing  at,  but  the  false  politeness 
of  the  writers  who  have  made  a  courtly  farrago  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  country  clown.  His  own  atti- 
tude is  that  of  a  comic  Wordsworth.  He  is  as  deter- 
mined as  Crabbe  to  set  down  the  bare  fact,  but  he  does 
not  glory,  with  Crabbe,  in  squalor  ;  he  likes  his  peasants, 
and  finds  them  companionable  and  natural.  In  short, 
there  is  hardly  one  of  the  Augus.tans  whose  work  does 
not  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  prevailing  temper. 
They  were  for  doing  away  with  all  unnatural  elevations, 
and  returning  to  truth  and  nature.  They  eschewed  the 
prophetic  manner  even  in  their  criticism,  and  were  con- 
tent that  the  Truth  they  sought  should  be  called  by  the 
modest  name  of  Good  Sense. 

The  burlesque  and  the  mock-heroic  must  not  be 
taken,  as  they  have  almost  always  been  taken  by  his- 
torians of  English  literature,  to  illustrate  the  seamy 
side  of  the  life  of  the  time.  They  have  been  treated  as 
a  low  kind  of  literature,  congenial  to  coarse  minds. 
Once  the  fashion  was  set,  no  doubt  the  coarse  minds 
found  their  opportunity  in  it,  as  they  have  since  found 
their  opportunity  in  Romance.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
fashion  were  the  apostles  of  the  age,  possessed  by  a 
pure  intellectual  fervour.  They  had  been  taught  to 
admire  the  ancient  epic,  and  they  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate something  of  its  force  and  gravity,  but  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  artifices  and  archa- 
isms. They  were  starkly  modern.  The  pupilage  of 
English  authors,  they  felt,  was  over  ;  they  must  speak 
for  themselves.  They  fully  enjoyed  exercising  their 
critical  wit,  as  a  man  with  a  quiet  voice  and  a  keen 
sense  of  reality  enjoys  interpolating  an  occasional  re- 
mark in  a  heated  rhetorical  controversy.  But  they 
had  a  creed,  and  were  prepared  to  live  and  die  for  it. 
They  were  citizens  of  the  world,  and  students  of  man 
as  he  is.  Their  vitality  and  humanity  were  so  intense 
that  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne  still  lives  and  glitters  for 
us  as  no  other  bygone  age  of  our  history  has  ever  done. 
Other  ages  gave  us  great  men  and  thrilling  adventures, 
but  here  is  the  genesis  of  our  social  literature. 

The  famous  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns, 
which  broke  out  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  age, 
is  a  clue  to  the  heart  of  it.  The  Quarrel  is  treated  in 
the  Cambridge  History  as  an  incident  in  the  progress 
of  education,  as  if  the  question  were  concerned  mainly 
with  the  place  of  the  classics  in  a  liberal  curriculum. 
But  of  course  the  issue  was  secular  in  its  scope  and 
breadth.  Bentley  was  a  great  scholar;  Temple  and 
Boyle  were  elegant  pretenders,  no  doubt.  But  it  is 
tedious  to  have  the  Quarrel  resuscitated  once  again 
as  a  signal  instance  of  the  falsity  of  contemporary  ver- 
dicts. Temple's  errors  were  such  as  a  scholar  can 
easily  correct;  the  main  part  of  his  contention  was 
neither  refuted  nor  handled  by  Bentley.  It  might 
stand  as  the  charter  of  the  Augustan  Age.  Temple 


was  right,  and  his  cause  prevailed.  The  Horatian 
philosophy  of  change  and  time  which  he  expounds  in 
beautiful  and  moving  sentences  could  not  be  refuted, 
nor  did  Bentley  seek  to  refute  it,  by  a  demonstration 
that  the  "  Epistles  of  Phalaris  "  are  a  modern  forgery. 
The  world  is  very  old  ;  the  truest  things  have  all  been 
said  ;  we  cannot  hope  to  out-go  the  great  men  of  other 
times;  let  us  cultivate  our  garden.  This  was  the 
classical  doctrine  which  impressed  itself  upon  the  age. 
It  was  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  Ancients,  but  its 
temper  was  the  temper  of  the  humane  part 
of  the  modern  world.  If  we  are  to  associate 
on  easy  terms  with  the  great  men  of  old,  we 
must  be  ourselves,  and  must  speak  our  own 
tongue.  If  we  try  to  speak  Latin  or  Greek,  we  shall 
speak  without  assurance  and  without  sincerity.  To 
imitate  them  is  vain  and  useless  ;  their  wisdom  was  the 
wisdom  of  life  ;  when  we  go  to  them  for  a  lesson,  they 
send  us  back  to  the  school  of  life.  "  To  copy  Nature, 
is  to  copy  them."  This  was  the  victorious  classicism, 
and  its  victory  was  achieved  not  by  the  scholars  but 
by  the  gentlemen,  wits,  and  poets. 


ROMAIN  ROLLAND. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

THE  French  Academy  recently  awarded  its  Grand 
Prize  for  Literature  to  M.  Romain  Rolland.  Some 
people  said  this  distinction  was  superfluous  and  came 
too  late  ;  M.  Romain  Rolland  was  more  famous  than 
most  Academicians,  and  the  time  was  long  past  since 
he  could  care  for  literary  awards.  Yet  other  people 
stared  ;  not  stupid  people,  not  countrified  people,  just 
people  who  had  happened  to  read  a  great  deal  of  the 
modern  production  and  yet  happened  not  to  know  much 
about  M.  Romain  Rolland. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  another  case 
of  literary  fame  growing  and  flourishing  abroad  and 
slowly  progressing  at  home.  The  proportion  of  so- 
called  well-informed  people  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  M.  Romain  Rolland  is  certainly  greater  in  France 
than  it  is  in  Germany,  Italy,  America,  and  especially 
in  England.  Before  M.  Romain  Rolland,  Maeterlinck, 
Mirbeau,  Paul  Adam  had  the  same  experience ;  and 
Marguerite  Audoux'  exaggerated  success  in  England 
and  America  was  a  similar  phenomenon.  I  have  often 
thought  about  this  curious  problem.  Why  is  it  that  a 
whole  section  of  modern  French  literature  seems  to  be 
so  much  more  world-wide  than  the  rest  that  eventually 
it  bears  a  suspicious  look  of  really  being  less  French? 
I  used  to  think  it  might  be  its  spirit,  an  affected  remote- 
ness from  narrow  nationalism  or  resolute  Catholicism, 
which  gave  it  the  neutral  privileges  along  with  the 
general  effeteness  of  Swiss-French  thought.  But  the 
success  of  Claudel  goes  against  this  theory.  Perhaps 
also  it  might  be  an  indulgence  in  a  more  vital,  less 
rhetorical,  and  on  the  whole  semi-obscure  style  of 
writing  making  a  book  rather  akin  to  German  charac- 
teristics. This  is  more  probable,  though  the  taste  of 
the  English  public  for  Anatole  France  is  no  argument 
in  favour  of  this  view.  Sometimes  I  feel  inclined  to 
think  that  the  partiality  of  most  English  literary  corre- 
spondents— as  that  of  many  an  amateur  like  Oscar 
Wilde — for  young  talents,  young  formulas,  and  young 
schools  is  largely  responsible  for  the  anomaly,  but  this 
is  not  final.  Why  does  the  foreign  critic  lean  to  that 
side?  Is  it  because  it  flatters  his  sense  of  discovery, 
or  because  he  is  foreign?  Ad  infinitum.  In  any  case 
the  success  of  M.  Romain  Rolland  was  slow  and  almost 
furtive  in  the  French  public,  and  the  distinction  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Academy  may  mean  amends  as 
well  as  recognition. 

It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  M.  Romain  Rolland's 
thesis  at  the  Sorbonne  gave  him  a  wide  though  brief 
notoriety.  He  was  the  first  French  scholar  who  applied 
to  the  development  of  a  musician  the  process  of  literary 
criticism,  but  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  sensation 
created  by  the  thesis.  The  novelty  which  filled  the 
papers  and  startled  everybody  was  the  presence  at  the 
Sorbonne  of  a  candidate  with  a  piano  instead  of  only 
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a  book.  The  piano  appeared  incredible  and  absurd. 
Shortly  after,  M.  Remain  Rolland  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Musical  History  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  while 
this  nomination  was  another  novelty  and  another  sur- 
prise the  Sorbonne  is  so  universally  respected  that  the 
astonishment  was  mute.  However,  it  is  probable  that 
the  comparative  neglect  in  which  M.  Romain  Rolland 
has  been  left  so  long  came  partly  from  the  old  French 
prejudice  against  musicians  as  unserious  and  bizarre 
creatures.  Nothing  great  could  be  expected  from  a 
freak.  When  the  first  volume  of  "  Jean-Christophe  " 
came  out  in  1903  due  warning  was  certainly  given  to 
the  public  that  here  was  a  high  purpose  and  more  than 
the  promise  of  rare  achievement.  Rut  the  book  was 
not  by  any  means  a  popular  success,  and  even  good 
judges  held  over  their  verdict,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case  when  a  writer's  formula  seems  too  simple  as  when 
it  seems  too  complicated.  The  second  volume  com- 
pletely won  sympathetic  readers,  and  we  may  say  that 
from  that  moment  M.  Romain  Rolland  had  all  the 
admirers  he  was  to  have  for  years,  but  outside  this 
charmed  circle  he  met  with  an  indifference  almost 
amounting  to  hostility — the  resolute  indifference  of 
people  who  resent  having  been  left  out,  even  if  they 
are  left  out  of  their  own  accord.  This  accounts  for  the 
feeling  prevalent  in  the  following  years,  as  volume  after 
volume  of  "  Jean-Christophe  " — no  less  than  six — fol- 
lowed one  another  in  quick  succession.  Fair  criticism 
noticed  them  respectfully  and  even  sympathetically,  but 
very  much  as  new  volumes  of  Murray's  Dictionary  arc 
noticed  ;  whilst  the  adverse  attitude  became  distinctly 
sarcastic,  as  if  M.  Romain  Rolland,  the  musician  and 
writer,  were  sure  to  win  his  bet — viz.  to  raise  a  pile  of 
ten  volumes — but  it  mattered  little.  Meanwhile  the 
musical  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  became  the  rage,  and 
the  presence  in  the  audience  of  many  high-strung 
elegantes  added  another  unfavourable  touch  to  M. 
Romain  Rolland 's  reputation.  Finally  the  whole  affair 
— man,  lectures,  romance  and  fame — was  entering  upon 
the  very  dangerous  phase  which  can  be  characterised  as 
matter-of-course,  when  the  attention  given  to  "  Jean- 
Christophe  "  abroad  began  to  tell,  and  appeared  as  an 
element  which  could  not  be  disregarded.  Just  then 
also,  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  long  novel  were  pub- 
lished, and  as  they  were,  especially  the  last,  more  in 
the  vein  of  the  first  two,  they  gave  belated  people  a 
chance  which  many  seem  to  have  improved.  To-day, 
beside  these  converts,  one  begins  to  find  not  a  few  others 
who  pretend  to  have  read  "  Jean-Christophe  "  through, 
and  the  notoriety  of  the  author  is  therefore  complete. 
All  this  sounds  as  if  M.  Romain  Rolland  had  not  been 
too  lucky,  and,  in  fact,  perhaps  it  will  take  years  for 
him  to  be  adequately  appreciated.  In  the  meantime  let 
each  critic  be  as  sincere  as  he  can. 

I  do  not  regard  "Jean-Christophe"  as  one  of  the 
great,  the  immortal  novels.  Some  people  give  M. 
Romain  Rolland  great  credit  for  not  shrinking  from  the 
enormous  effort  of  writing  ten  volumes.  But  is  it  not 
tiue  that  a  writer  with  a  taste  for  the  rich  or  the  sublime 
might  spend  a  lifetime  trying  to  write  a  perfect  short 
story,  and  will  easily  find  himself  in  longer  composi- 
tions? Besides,  I  am  rather  suspicious  of  M.  Romain 
Rolland  for  writing  ten  rather  than  nine  volumes.  It 
seems  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  rival  the  other 
ten-volume  French  novel — i.e.  "  Les  Miserables  ". 

Volume  does  begin  to  matter  when  the  richness  of  an 
author's  invention  has  to  be  considered:  "  Adolphe  " 
is  nearer  perfection  than  any  of  Balzac's  works,  yet 
Balzac  is  obviously  a  greater  novelist  than  Benjamin 
Constant,  because  he  creates  while  the  other  only 
narrates.  Now,  "  Jean-Christophe"  does  not  show  an 
exceptional  creative  power.  There  is  one  long  repeti- 
tion in  it  :  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  M.  Romain 
Rolland's  hero  misunderstands  France;  in  the  second, 
helped  by  his  friend  Olivier,  he  understands  it,  but  it  is 
the  same  story  over  again.  It  is  confusion  and  not 
animation  and  especially,  life  that  is  produced  by  the 
numberless  scenes  in  "La  Maison  "  and  "  La  Foire 
sur  la  Place  ".  There  are  no  doubt  many  characters  in 
"  Jean-Christophe  ",  as  many  as  in  "  Les  Misdrables  ", 
but  they  often  look — especially  in  "La  Maison  " — like 


puppets  that  are  too  abruptly  put  on  or  dismissed  from 
the  show.  You  vainly  seek  in  the  ten  volumes  for  one 
character  deserving  the  name  in  the  sense  we  attach  to 
the  characters  of  Dickens.  Finally,  six  volumes  (III. 
to  VIII.)  are  full  of  imaginary  conversations  on  subjects 
of  the  day  which  are  interesting,  full  of  insight — even 
though  the  author's  decidedly  internationalist  point  of 
view  seems  superannuated — but  occupy  a  great  deal  of 
space. 

We  arc  therefore  constrained  to  admit  that  M. 
Romain  Rolland's  vein  is  not  that  of  the  writers  we 
have  in  view  when  we  speak  of  the  great  novelists. 
What  is  it,  then?  Is  there  no  real  picture  of  life  in 
"Jean-Christophe"?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  be  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  read  the  par- 
ticular turn  of  mind  of  the  author.  M.  Romain  Rol- 
land wanted  above  all  to  give  us  in  "  Jean-Christophe  " 
an  impression  of  what  genius  is.  What  did  he  en- 
deavour to  do  in  his  other  works?  Precisely  the  same 
thing.  Beethoven,  Michael  Angelo,  Tolstoy,  are  not 
only  men  of  genius,  they  arc  representative  geniuses — 
geniuses  among  geniuses.  In  fact,  M.  Romain  Rol- 
land is  simply  haunted  by  the  concept  of  the  man  of 
genius.  And  what  seems  to  attract  him  particularly 
in  the  man  of  genius?  Merely  what  we  all  associate 
with  the  notion  :  an  exceptional  enjoyment  of  life  con- 
stantly seen  intuitively,  and  the  natural  habit  of  only 
adverting  to  the  greatest — that  is  to  say,  the  most  ele- 
mental— questions,  and  of  viewing  them  also  intuitively, 
as  children  do.  This  is  exactly  what  we  see  in  "  Jean- 
Christophe  "  :  a  lyric  vision  of  Nature,  Love,  Art, 
Death,  as  they  can  be  viewed  by  an  original  intellect 
assoc  iated  with  a  powerful  temperament,  and  a  sort  of 
encyclopedia  of  solutions  to  the  most  modern  ques- 
tions invariably  approached  from  the  most  simply 
human  standpoint.  "Jean-Christophe"  is  what  the 
life  of  its  author  almost  undoubtedly  is  :  an  effort  to 
withstand  the  flux  of  the  world,  and  an  effort  to  rise 
above  the  dazing  stream  of  daily  issues  into  the  light 
of  true  philosophy.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  effort  of 
one  who  was  born  to  a  comparatively  humble  and  un- 
eventful existence  to  make  his  life  like  those  of  the 
great  domineering  individuals.  In  this  lies  the  sin- 
cerity of  M.  Romain  Rolland,  and  consequently  his 
power.  "  Jean-Christophe  "  is  no  novel  in  the  ordinary 
meaning,  it  is  a  lyric  dream  which  in  many  places — 
the  best  pages  in  the  first  two,  and  especially  the  last 
two,  volumes — unites  elevation,  vividness  and  a  pene- 
trating symphonal  tone.  Whatever  one  chooses  to 
call  it,  it  is  a  great  work. 


STRANGE  BOOK-FELLOWS. 

ALMOST  every  bookman,  casting  his  eye  along  his 
shelves,  wonders  how  some  of  his  books  came 
there.  Perhaps  the  owner  of  a  large  library,  who  if  he 
is  to  take  full  advantage  of  his  store  must  have  a  cata- 
logue and  keep  it  written  up,  may  escape  ;  the  ordinary 
reader,  round  whom  perhaps  2000  books  have  imper- 
ceptibly accumulated,  cannot.  Having  gradually 
acquired  his  books,  he  has  never  found  the  right 
moment  to  catalogue  them.  He  know  s  w  here  the  books 
he  uses  are,  but  only  the  cataclysm  of  a  move  or  a 
spring-cleaning  brings  some  of  the  rest  to  his  notice,  and 
memory  is  short.  It  is  well  to  write  on  the  flyleaf  when 
and,  if  you  know,  why  you  got  a  book.  Then,  when 
you  unexpectedly  come  on  it,  it  adds  interest  to  find 
that  it  was  bought  because  somebody,  whose  name  is 
now  strange  to  you,  knew  the  author ;  or  because  you 
missed  a  train,  and  if  you  had  known  the  sort  of  book 
it  was  you  would  have  spent  the  money  in  getting  your 
hair  cut,  and  not  at  the  bookstall.  Such  notations  may 
diminish  the  value  of  a  book  when  it  comes  to  be  sold. 
What  matter?  No  one  worthy  the  name  of  bookman 
takes  Mr.  Wemmick's  view,  and  considers  his  books 
as  "portable  property".  He  hopes  they  will  see  the 
last  of  him.  He  clings  even  to  the  unaccountable 
books — those  of  which  "  The  things,  he  knows,  are 
neither  rich  nor  rare,  but  wonders  how  the  devil  they 
came  there  ". 

Many,  of  course,  he  can  give  reasons  for.  School 
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and  college  books,  which  tend  to  disappearance  into 
the  cupboards  at  the  bottom  of  his  shelves,  the  Limbo 
or  Hades  of  many  worthy  books.  Law  books  bought 
when  he  read  for  the  Bar,  Divinity  when  he  thought 
of  taking  orders,  colonial  statistics  when  he  meditated 
and  feared  emigration,  presents,  perhaps  review  copies, 
etc.,  he  knows  about.  Some  he  has  inherited.  This 
only  shifts  the  wonder.  (Why  did  the  testator  buy 
"The  Freeman  of  London's  Necessary  and  Useful 
Companion,  or  the  Citizen's  Birthright,  with  the 
Foreigner's  and  Alien's  Best  Instructor,  1707"?  He 
was  not  a  freeman,  or  a  foreigner,  or  an  alien.  He 
was  not  even  an  antiquary,  but  always  called  himself 
a  "  bellettristic  trifler  ".)  And  the  books  he  bought  for 
himself  he  can  explain,  as  did  the  Old  Master  to  the 
Poet.  If  he  cannot  he  is  no  bookman,  only  a  gentleman 
who  once  furnished  a  house. 

But  with  some  books  his  surprise  is  not  concerned 
with  how  they  came  to  be  on  his  shelves  but  with  how 
they  came  to  be  at  all.  To  the  writer,  Collected  Tracts 
and'  Pamphlets,  bound  together,  afford  ever  fresh  food 
for  speculation. 

Here  is  a  small  book,  lettered  on  the  back,  "Ang- 
ling, Iceland,  Italy  ".  The  owner  observes  with 
joy  that  anglers  who  visit  him  pounce  upon  it. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  skilled  in 
English  waters  than  in  geography,  and  their  ideas 
of  angling  in  Iceland  are  that  you  "  sit  upon 
a  rock  and  bob  for  whales",  and  that  in  Italy 
you  cast  a  fly  from  the  top  of  a  tower  to  catch  swallows. 
But  the  lettering  is  deceitful.  The  contents  are  (1)  "  The 
Thames  Angler",  by  Arthur  Smith,  a  little  book  which 
boyhood  loved  and  age  approves  for  its  pictures ; 
(2)  "A  Yacht  Voyage  to  Iceland".  The  yachtsman 
fished  "  for  the  pot  ",  but  says  little  about  it.  He  is 
amusing:  learnt  "Rule  Britannia"  of  an  Icelander, 
"  a  song  which  I  protest  I  had  forgotten,  all  but  the 
tune  and  the  last  line" — we  presume  he  means  the 
last  of  the  chorus;  (3)  "Letters  from  the  Peninsula, 
Italy,  etc.,  with  passing  glances" — oh  bathos! — "at 
the  Industrial  Palaces  of  Paris  and  Sydenham  ".  This 
too  is  readable;  but  why  bind  the  three  together? 
(They  were  not  the  same  size  :  the  first  has  been  "  cut  ".) 

In  another  fat  volume  are  "  The  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King",  Byron's  "Narrative",  Stevens's  "Lecture 
upon  Heads  ",  and  "  Anticipation  ".  All  perhaps  worth 
having.  The  first  is  a  classic;  "  Foulweather  Jack"  is 
attractive;  Stevens  (who  was  he?)  is  no  worse  than 
most  satirical  exposes  of  dead  fashions;  "Anticipa- 
tion "—said  to  be  by  Tickell— of  "His  M — y's  Speech 
to  both  H — s  of  P — t  on  the  opening  of  the  approaching 
session,  together  with  the  Debate  which  will  take  place 
in  the  H.  of  C — s"  is  quite  good  caricature.  In  this 
book  is  the  bookplate  of  Sir  George  Shiffner.  Perhaps 
he  collected  these  mixed  pickles.  But  why  he  so  "  com- 
bined his  information  "  remains  a  mystery. 

Another  contains  "  An  Essay  on  English  Harmony  ", 
1774.  This  treats  of  English  prosody,  and  is  said  in 
a  MS.  note  to  be  by  William  Mitford.  "  Necessary  Infor- 
mation ",  in  dictionary  form  ;  this  begins  with  "  Abso- 
lution "  and  refers  you  to  "Rome";  unfortunately 
it  ends — in  the  middle  of  a  sentence — at  "  Butter  ".  It 
is  followed  by  "  The  British  Chronologist  ",  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  time  (1775).  That 
too  pulls  up,  a  sentence  unfinished,  in  1264.  It  gives 
way  to  the  "  Weekly  Magazine  "  of  Feb.  12,  1774. 
That  to  the  "Sentimental  Magazine"  of  March  1773. 
This  to  the  "  Classical  Magazine  "  of  July  1775.  Then 
come  Pope's  Pastorals.  Then,  suddenly,  without  blank 
leaf  or  title,  Congreve's  "  Old  Bachelor  "  to  the  first 
sentence  of  Scene  3,  Act  II.,  "I  swear  you'd  make 
one  sick  to  hear  you".  Pat  to  its  cue  comes  "The 
"  Medical  Magazine  ",  apparently  entire.  It  is  followed 
by  "  A  Short  Account  of  the  Society  for  Equitable 
Assurances",  perhaps  wise  reading  for  those  who  doc- 
tored themselves  out  of  its  precursor.  Then  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Magazine"  of  November  1773,  and  last  another 
"Sentimental",  which  contains  Part  II.  of  a  "  Senti- 
mental Journey  through  Life  ",  in  imitation  of  Sterne, 
of  a  silliness  to  make  your  teeth  ache. 


Now  who,  in  the  name  of  Bibliomania,  collected  that 
little  lot,  bound  them  into  a  sturdy  octavo,  and  lettered 
them  "  Tracts  "?  Maybe  it  was  a  bookseller  disposing 
of  torn  remnants,  fraudulently  seeking  to  persuade  that 
the  whole  bulk  was  Pope  or  Congreve.  If  so,  it  really 
was  misery  which  acquainted  them,  and  we  are  glad 
they  have  comfortable  shelter  at  last. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

UNIONIST  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  4  September  191 3. 

Sir — So  long  as  Unionists  continue  to  be  afraid  of 
Liberal  misrepresentations  of  their  policy  and  to  whittle 
it  down  accordingly  they  will  fail  to  carry  the  countrv 
with  them.  Fear  of  Liberal  falsehoods  stopped  the 
Unionists  from  attempting  to  put  old-age  pensions  on 
a  proper  basis,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  food  taxes,  and  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  Conservative  party  from  espousing  the  cause  of 
compulsory  military  service.  This  timidity  has  gained 
them  nothing,  since  misrepresentations  continue  un- 
abated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  doubtless  lost  them  a 
great  deal  of  support  in  the  country. 

Take  the  question  of  national  defence  :  most  Unionists 
and  many  Liberals  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
pulsory military  service,  but  the  Unionist  party  is  afraid 
to  make  it  a  plank  in  its  platform  because  a  shout  of 
"  Conscription  !  "  would  immediately  be  raised  by  the 
Liberals.  The  false  cry,  by  the  way,  has  been  heard 
as  it  is,  but  let  the  Unionist  leaders  take  courage  and 
grasp  the  nettle  firmly,  and  they  will  pluck  the  flower, 
safety  for  the  country,  from  it  without  hurt  and  with 
much  honour.  "  They  say.  What  say  they?  Let  them 
say  !  "  Let  the  Little  Englanders,  the  Peace-at-anv- 
Price  men,  and  the  defenders  of  the  freedom  not  to 
fight  for  one's  country,  shout  "  Conscription  !  "  "  Mili- 
tarism !  "  and  any  other  foolish  and  false  catchword 
they  please  until  they  are  black  in  the  face,  but  let  the 
Unionist  party  throw  "  tactics  "  to  the  winds  and  trust 
to  the  patriotism  and  common  sense  of  the  average 
Briton  ;  he  will  not  fail  them.  One  thing  only  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  is  to  tell  the  people  the  whole  truth  as 
to  the  necessity  for  compulsory  military  service.  They 
must  be  told  not  only  that  the  voluntary  system  has 
failed  to  supply  our  needs,  but  also  what  exactly  those 
needs  are.  They  must  be  told  that  the  responsibilities 
of  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire  are  greater  than  those 
of  a  Laplander,  that  the  realms  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets  cannot  view  with  indifference  any  alteration  of  the 
naval  and  military  position  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in 
Europe  is  still  a  vital  necessity  for  us.  They  must  learn 
that  when  every  great  Continental  Power  is  increasing 
its  military  strength  we,  who  have  more  at  stake  than 
any  other  nation,  dare  not  lag  behind.  They  must  be 
taught  that  the  growth  of  Germany's  army  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  interest  not  only  to  France  but  to  Britain, 
that  we  and  France  stand  or  fall  together,  and  that  the 
prime  object  of  our  Expeditionary  Force  is  to  assist 
France  in  the  event  of  a  German  attack  on 
our  partner  of  the  Entente  Cordiale.  They  must 
be  told,  further,  that  under  the  new  conditions  the  Force 
is  too  small  for  its  purpose,  and  that  we  must  either 
increase  our  Regular  Army  or  adopt  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory military  training.  The  choice,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, will  not  be  difficult.  Any  substantial  addition 
to  our  Regular  forces  would  entail  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  our  military  expenditure,  would  not  provide 
for  the  defence  of  this  country  in  the  absence  of  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  and  would  leave  the  Army  as  it 
is— a  bodv  of  men  set  apart  from  the  workaday  life  of 
the  nation.  Compulsory  military  training,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  give  us  at  comparatively  small  cost  a 
force  which  would  not  only  ensure  the  safety  of  these 
shores  but  would  provide  volunteers  to  supply  the 
wastage  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  event  of 
trouble  abroad. 
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As  in  the  case  of  national  defence,  so  in  the  case  of 
fiscal  policy.  Unionists  must  not  be  afraid  of  the 
bogeys  raised  by  their  opponents.  The  cries  of  "  Pro- 
tection !  "  and  "  Your  food  will  cost  you  more  !  "  have 
been  heard  so  often  in  the  past  that  people  have  grown 
tired  of  them  ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  why  shirk 
the  issue?  Why  not  tell  people  plump  and  plain  that 
Protection  (if  they  like  to  call  it  so)  is  what  they  need, 
and  that  if  their  food  should  cost  them  more  they  will 
have  more  money  to  spend?  What  matter  if  the  loaf 
be  as  big  as  a  mountain  and  as  cheap  as  the  Biblical 

two  sparrows  "  if  a  working  man  has  lost  his  job  and 
has  no  money  to  buy  it?  The  trouble  with  the  fiscal 
question  in  this  country  all  along  has  been  that  it  has 
never  been  looked  at  as  a  whole.  One  party  views  it 
from  Birmingham's  standpoint;  the  other  from  Man- 
chester's standpoint ;  and  the  "  man  in  the  street  "  looks 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  business.  But  a 
national  party  must  look  at  it  as  it  affects  the  nation 
at  large,  and  not  as  it  affects  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Viewed  on  these  broad  grounds,  the  problem 
becomes  wonderfully  simple.  What  is  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  Free  Trade  and  Tariff  Reform  ?  Merely 
this  :  that  Free  Trade  is  conceived  mainly  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer,  and  Tariff  Reform  mainly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  producer.  That  the  producer  is  the  more 
important  will  appear  from  a  moment's  consideration. 
The  consumer  as  such  is  of  no  value  to  the  country  but 
the  reverse,  since  he  or  she  is  only  another  mouth  to 
feed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  producers,  who  include, 
directly  or  indirectly,  every  working  man  in  the  country, 
not  only  maintain  the  consumers,  but  they  and  they 
alone  have  created  and  can  increase  the  country's  wealth, 
and  consequently  each  one's  share  of  that  wealth.  The 
producer,  in  short,  is  all-important.  If  it  be  well  with 
him  it  will  be  well  with  the  consumers,  who  depend  on 
him,  and  with  the  country  as  a  whole.  Let  the  Unionist 
party  take  that  as  their  fiscal  creed  and  give  up  trying 
to  conciliate  the  consumer  by  offers  of  "  no  food  taxes  ", 
and  there  is  hope  for  them  yet. 

The  cry  that  the  Tories  want  to  take  away  the  old 
people's  pensions  has  done  good  service  to  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  past,  as  Mr.  Ure  well  knows.  Well,  no 
one  suggests  taking  them  away  ;  but  why  should  they 
not  be  put  on  a  better  basis?  Most  of  us  die  before 
reaching  seventy,  and  5s.  a  week  is  not  much  to  live 
on.  Would  not  10s.  a  week  at  sixty-five  be  better? 
So  long  as  the  old-age  pension  is  non-contributory  there 
is  no  hope  of  lowering  the  age  limit  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  pension  to  this  extent,  because  the  cost 
would  be  ruinous.  But  if  the  pensions  were  made  con- 
tributory and  brought  under  an  amended  National  In- 
surance scheme  there  is  no  reason  why  any  of  us  should 
not  be  able  to  give  up  work  at  sixty-five,  or  even  sooner, 
and  live  comfortably  enough  for  the  rest  of  his  days  on 
the  rewards  of  his  own  thrift  in  earlier  years. 

To  the  courage  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Unionist 
leaders  these  suggestions  are  humbly  commended. 

Yours  etc.  Geo.  M.  Giles. 


"  RELIGION." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Clairville  South  Norwood 

4  September  1913. 
"  Ere  yet  we  loose  the  legions." 

Sir — The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  appears  to 
regard  the  possible  loss  of  other  people's  children  with 
a  cheerful  equanimity  beyond  all  praise.  Is  it  too  late 
to  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  human  nature  from  his 
callous  jests?  Will  he  die  laughing  at  Hecatombs  of 
slaughtered  babes? 

Yours  faithfully 

Hubert  V.  Duncombe. 


THE  REAL  SOCIALIST  LEADERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — Since  it  would  be  a  delicate  task  for  any  member 
of  the  literary  group  who  lead  the  Socialist  party  to 


reply  to  your  criticisms  of  6  September,  will  you  allow 
me,  as  one  of  those  sober  and  oppressive  persons  who 
delight  in  preaching  to  strangers  the  eternal  truths  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Marx,  to  hold  an  apologetic 
shield  between  this  "  intellectual,  restless  and  highly 
attractive  group"  and  the  "bull-dog  hold"  of  the 
infuriated  British  public? 

I  imagine  that  the  first  of  your  proffered  explanations 
spring's  from  the  common  but  rather  unworthy  dialectical 
device  of  attributing  to  your  opponent  an  altogether 
preposterous  argument  and  then  proceeding  to  de- 
molish it  with  the  thunderbolts  of  (lawless  logic.  Surely 
no  Socialist  has  ever  justified  the  commercial  exploi- 
tation of  the  productions  of  the  gentlemen  in  question 
as  an  altruistic  undertaking  devoted  to  the  spread  of 
Socialistic  ideals  ! 

The  second  "  excuse  "  that  you  assume  happens  to 
be  the  correct  one.  As  you  put  it,  "  Socialists  cannot 
keep  out  of  the  markets  of  crass  and  unmerciful  com- 
mercialism and  competition  because  the  hideous  system 
is  so  general  and  widespread  ".  You  continue  :  "As 
well  might  a  professing  Jew  preach  passionately  against 
the  eating  of  pig  and  sit  down  to  three  square  meals 
of  pig  every  day  ".  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
circumstances  might  arise — a  strike,  a  war,  exhaustion 
of  all  other  kinds  of  food — which  would  leave  the  Jew 
only  two  alternatives  :  either  to  live  on  pork,  or  to 
starve?  As  for  John  the  Baptist,  how  can  the  Socialist 
leaders  retire  to  a  wilderness  when  all  the  wildernesses 
have  been  enclosed  ? 

Either  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  the  rest  must 
"  boom  "  their  literary  offspring  in  the  ordinary  manner 
or  they  must  retire  to  a  workhouse,  there  to  produce 
their  "clever  plays,  their  novels  and  pamphlets  and 
articles  and  interviews  in  the  Press  on  social  and  sexual 
and  political  subjects  "  in  the  intervals  of  scrubbing 
floors  and  breaking  stones.  They  would  no  doubt  meet 
not  a  few  men  of  genius  there  before  them. 

Of  course  this  commercialism  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  a  Socialistic  community.  Nor  would  it  be  neces- 
sary— for  a  Socialistic  community  would  set  apart  for 
Art  and  Literature  something  a  little  more  generous 
than  £70  a  vear  and  a  cask  of  sack. 

Yours  faithfully  H.  B.  K.  A. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  S.W.,   11   September  1913. 

Sir — Your  brilliant  article  upon  the  Socialist  leaders, 
with  which  I  am  in  hearty  agreement,  seems  to  me 
to  contain  one  point  which  is  open  to  criticism.  I  refer 
to  your  remarks  about  their  inconsistency.  Are  we 
not  all  in  glass  houses  so  far  as  consistency  is  con- 
cerned ?  We  all  know  better  than  we  achieve,  and  few 
of  us  practise  what  we  preach.  No  doubt  it  is  desir- 
able in  the  case  of  public  men  that  their  actions  should 
accord  with  their  principles.  But  until  ardent  Tariff 
Reformers  refuse  to  derive  benefits  from  the  existing 
Free  Trade  conditions,  and  until  avowed  Free  Traders 
give  up  the  advantages  of  Protection,  to  mention  only 
two  obvious  instances,  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to 
throw  stones.  I  fancy  too  that  the  Socialists  would 
have  more  to  say  for  themselves  on  this  count  than 
you  imagine,  but  I  can  safely  leave  them  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

You  assert  further  that  there  are  only  two  people  who 
really  believe  to-day — the  Orangeman  ajid  the  Socialist. 
But  what  about  those  "  preachers  of  another  Faith 
than  Socialism  ",  whom  you  also  mention,  who  are 
doing  their  best  to  live  consistently  up  to  their  doctrines 
to-day?  I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant 

A.  F. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brockenhurst,  10  September  1913. 
Sir — You  do  well  to  put  your  finger  on  the  incon- 
sistencies of  "  the  live  leaders  of  Socialism  ".  To  my 
way  of  thinking  these  gentlemen  occupy  in  relation  to 
trade  unionism  much  the  same  position  as  that  of  the 
wily  monkey  who  provided  himself  with  baked  chest- 
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nuts  at  the  expense  of  the  unsuspecting  cat.  In  a 
word  the  trade  unions  and  their  sympathisers  supply 
the  funds  and  the  cracked-heads  which  keep  the  doctrin- 
aires going.  Socialism  per  se  has  no  driving  power 
behind  it,  and  it  is  only  when  transmuted  at  the  hands 
of  the  agitator  and  demagogue  into  class-hatred,  hooli- 
ganism, and  anarchy  that  it  actualises  itself. 

To  adopt  a  motor  metaphor,  the  gas  in  the  Socialistic 
carburetter  is  harmless  enough  until  the  spark  from  the 
militant  magneto  explodes  it.  The  miners,  the  trans- 
port workers,  and  other  half-educated  products  of  our 
modern  compulsory  system  are  but  the  pay-dirt  ex- 
ploited by  these  prospectors  of  human  passions,  though 
judging  by  recent  events  there  appears  a  prospect  of 
the  seam  petering  out  in  the  bedrock  of  common  sense. 

You  refer  these  "  live  leaders  "  to  the  example  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  they  themselves,  or  some  of  their 
followers,  have — if  my  memory  serves  me — not  scrupled 
to  maintain — even  in  the  House  of  Commons — that  their 
demands  are  in  consonance  with  the  teachings  of  Him 
Whose  shoes  the  Baptist  confessed  that  he  was  un- 
worthy to  bear.  Now  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  if 
one  of  those  modern  Nicodemuses  were  to  present  him- 
self to  that  Teacher — Whom  they  so  glibly  vouch  as 
their  authority — and  were  told  to  "  sell  all  and  give 
to  the  poor  ",  it  would  be  recorded  of  him  as  of  his 
prototype  that  he  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  great 
possessions — some  of  them  in  his  case  perchance  repre- 
sented by  Marconi  shares,  or  parliamentary  salaries 
wrung  from  underfed  workers,  and  supplemented  by 
parliamentary  levies  extorted  by  their  unions. 

One  can  picture  him  and  his  brethren  all  with  one 
consent  beginning  to  make  excuse  somewhat  after  this 
manner:  The  first  saying  "  I  have  written  a  problem 
play  and  must  needs  attend  the  first  night  thereof  and 
answer  the  inevitable  cry  for  the  author  "  ;  another 
"  I  have  a  sex  novel  coming  out  and  must  needs  defy 
the  libraries  "  ;  whilst  the  third  might  say  "  I  have 
a  speech  to  make  breathing  envy,  hatred,  and  malice 
and  all  uncharitableness,  and  must  needs  mix  the  Lime- 
housing.    I  pray  thee  therefore  have  me  excused  ". 

All  very  commendable  pleas  no  doubt  in  the  eyes  of 
Mammon,  or  Mr.  Ellis  T.  Griffith,  as  "  having  money 
in  them  ",  but  strangely  akin,  I  submit,  to  those  which 
found  little  favour  with  the  giver  of  the  feast. 

Yours  truly  W.  R.  W. 


JUSTICE   FOR  SUFFRAGETTES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Villa  Helene  Wammelser  near  Terjoki  Finland 
6  September  1913. 

Sir — Although  I  agree  with  you  that  Miss  Boyle's 
letter  of  27  August  might  have  "  reasonably  been  sup- 
pressed ",  still  I  feel  so  strongly  that  women  ought  to 
defend  their  cause  against  suffragettes  that  I  seize  this 
opportunity  of  putting  forward  a  few  sane  women's 
arguments  as  against  those  of  the  insane. 

As  far  as  I  understand  it,  the  gist  of  Miss  Boyle's 
argument — viz.  why  men's  actions  should  be  differently 
judged  from  women's — I  entirely  agree  with  ;  why  in- 
deed should  women  be  allowed  to  commit  arson,  murder, 
damage  to  public  and  private  property  etc. — all  of  them 
crimes  for  which  men  are  punished  by  deportation  for 
life,  penal  servitude,  and  even  hanging — and  go  practi- 
cally unchastised?  These  women  all  want  to  be  treated 
as  men,  they  voluntarily  seek  to  abandon  their  privileges 
as  women ;  by  all  means  let  them  be  taken  at  their 
word.  Let  us  all  agree  in  treating  the  women  that 
wish  it  as  men  ;  but  in  order  to  do  so  correctly  we  must 
begin  by  letting  them  be  judged  by  their  equals  :  for 
this  purpose  let  a  jury  be  formed  from  amongst  women 
who  have  shown  they  have  sane  minds,  can  work,  and 
actually  do  so  (such  as  the  women  on  local  boards  of 
work,  committees,  or  associations),  and  give  them 
the  power  of  electing  a  judge  from  their  midst ;  and 
then  let  them  have,  say,  quarter  sessions,  at  which  all 
women  who  have  in  any  way  broken  the  law  shall  be 
brought  up  on  trial.  Suffragettes  would  then  no  more 
have  the  grievance  that  they  are  ill-treated  by  the  unjust 
and  antagonistic  opposite  sex,  and  at  the  same  time 


sane  women  would  have  a  chance  of  proving  that  it  is 
not  by  outrages  that  advance  is  made  but  by  solid  work 
and  merit — which  would  prove  a  striking  example  to 
the  detriment  of  militant  suffragettes. 

The  dignity  of  woman's  sex  is  impaired  by  a  few  who 
thrust  themselves  on  public  notice  by  crime;  let  women 
have  a  chance  of  retrieving  that  dignity  by  administer- 
ing justice  and  abolishing  those  of  their  sisters  who  are 
a  danger  to  the  community — they  can  do  so  more  easily 
than  men,  for  these  latter  have  still,  alas  !  too  much 
chivalry  left  in  them  to  lay  hands  on  women  and  punish 
them  as  they  would  men.  Respect  towards  the  oppo- 
site sex  has  been  too  long  inculcated  for  these  few 
members  of  that  sex  who  choose  to  abdicate  their  claims 
to  it  to  be  able  to  change  men's  feelings  in  the  matter. 
I  have  no  doubt  also  that  women  would  not  have  the 
compunction  men  have  in  allowing  their  sisters  to  starve 
themselves  if  they  choose  ;  the  placing  of  a  good  dish 
of  food  in  the  prisoner's  cell,  to  be  taken  or  left  by  the 
latter  at  will,  would  be  all  that  conscience  would  demand 
— that  anyone  has  ever  actually  starved  to  death  with 
food  under  his  nose  has,  I  think,  never  happened 
within  the  ken  of  man. 

As  to  the  questions  with  which  Miss  Boyle  ends  her 
argument — in  asking  what  right  have  men,  "  a  quarrel- 
some and  riotous  sex  ",  to  rebuke  ours — does  she  mean 
to  ask  what  right  has  the  pot  to  call  the  kettle  black? 
If  so,  it  is  the  first  I  hear  of  women  entering  into  a 
competition  with  men  as  to  who  should  be  the  most 
riotous  and  quarrelsome.  But  if  it  is  the  case  I  have 
no  doubt  we  all,  men  and  women  alike,  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  concede  the  laurel  wreath  to  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
or  Miss  Boyle  or  anyone  whom  the  Women's  Freedom 
League  or  any  other  women's  suffrage  association  may 
choose  to  appoint  as  representative  of  the  cause. 

I  will  leave  Mr.  Falkiner  to  answer  Miss  Boyle's 
arguments  about  the  Irish  questions  (if  he  thinks  them 
worth  answering),  and  will  only  point  out  that  the  evil 
caused  by  violence  in  all  the  cases  she  mentions  and  that 
done  by  suffragettes  has  one  radical  difference  :  in  the 
one  case  loss  of  life  and  all  the  other  evils  wrought  are 
in  the  interest  of  a  great  cause  and  are  not  the  main 
issue,  but  an  unfortunate  side  issue  which  everyone  con- 
cerned would  hinder  if  the  end  in  view  could  be  achieved 
without ;  whereas  with  suffragettes  the  doing  harm  and 
even  taking  of  life  (which  would  have  happened  in  the 
Dublin  theatre)  is  the  main  issue ;  for  it  is  all  merely 
done  with  the  object  of  wrecking  vengeance  at  any  price 
— even  on  the  innocent — and  far  from  being  the  unfortu- 
nate, inevitable  evil  attendant  on  the  struggles  in  a 
great  cause,  these  offences  are  on  the  contrary  detrimen- 
tal even  to  the  cause  (I  cannot  call  it  great)  in  which  they 
are  committed. 

The  more  women  outrage  the  public  sense  of  law  and 
order  the  more  clearly  do  they  prove  themselves  in- 
capable of  taking  any  part  in  the  government  of  a 
country — if  that  country  stands  for  law  and  order  as  it 
has  conspicuously  heretofore.  The  proof  of  what  I  say 
is  that  where  women  are  calm,  dignified  and  orderly 
they  have  the  vote — i.e.  in  Norway.  Alas  !  for  the  day 
when  it  would  be  given  to  militant  suffragettes  ! 

I  am  yours  truly 

Lucy  K.  Beckett. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lyceum  Club  128  Piccadilly  W. 
4  September  1913. 
Sir — You  are  quite  right  as  to  the  "  strength  "  of 
Miss  Boyle's  arguments  in  her  letter  of  27  August  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  the  30th  inst.  They  are  abso- 
lutely unanswerable.  For  the  fair-minded  man  that  I 
know  you  to  be,  I  am  astonished  at  the  sneer  contained 
in  your  editorial  note.  You  must  know,  although  you 
will  not  admit  it,  that  the  violence  she  refers  to  as 
going  on  all  over  the  British  Empire  is  not  exaggerated 
by  Miss  Nina  Boyle,  and  that  militant  doings  are  but 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to  it.  I  am  opposed  to 
all  violence,  whatever  the  end  to  be  attained,  but  do  be 
just.  Faithfully  yours 

Ada  Shurmer. 
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REVIEWS. 

A   PRIEST  OF  APOLLO. 
"  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne."    Eighteenth  Impression.     To  which 
is  appended  a  sketch  of  the  Poet's  Life  by  Himself. 
Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

AN  ear  for  language  is  as  rare  in  England  as  an 
ear  for  music.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
established  by  much  evidence.  No  artist  who  works 
with  words  can  fail  to  have  noticed,  for  instance,  that 
a  certain  uncouthness  or  ugliness  of  expression  is 
thought  requisite  in  this  country  to  enable  the  con- 
viction of  an  orator's  sincerity  to  penetrate  the  brain 
of  the  British  workman.  Again,  no  such  artist  can 
fail  to  have  noticed  that  it  a  recognised  lord  of 
language  happens  to  devote  to  some  popular  dogma 
or  passion  a  few  simple  verses,  a  paroxysm  of  admira- 
tion shakes  the  pulpit  or  Press  or  both,  urging  a 
thousand  indifferent  voices,  oblivious  of  artistic 
niceties,  to  assert  that  noble  inspiration  has  found 
utterance  in  faultless  form.  Needless  to  say  if  our 
public  possessed  an  ear  for  language  it  would  ridicule 
the  flatterers  of  lyrical  pedes trianism,  but  its  ear  is 
for  another  purpose ;  and  while  with  Ben  Jonson  it 
would  assail  rhyme  as 

"  the  rack  of  finest  Wits, 
That  exprcsseth  but  by  fits 
True  Conceit," 

it  lacks  skill  to  support  Jonson's  complaint  against 
rhyme  for 

"  Cozening  Judgment  with  a  Measure 
Put  false  Weight." 

Hence  a  poet  like  Swinburne,  profoundly  individual, 
habitually  remote  from  the  crowd  even  in  his  apotheosis 
of  man  and  love  of  England,  is  not  brought  into  live 
contact  With  it  by  the  effluence  of  such  song  as  exhibits 
him  as  the  first  of  English  prosodists,  capable  of  sing- 
ing in  obedience  "to  the  strictest  type  and  the  most 
stringent  law  of  Pindaric  hymnology  ".  For  though 
his  metrical  tunes  have  entered  the  public  conscious- 
ness, so  that  the  adjective  "  Swinburnian  "  does  convey 
an  artistic  idea  to  a  large  number  of  people,  it  is 
probable  that  the  something  in  his  voice  which  is 
"  goldener  than  gold  "  escapes  them.  Certain  it  is 
that  when  the  author  of  "The  Gentle  Life"  imitated 
"  Dolores  "  with  the  success  of  a  foot  imitating  a  right 
hand,  a  well-known  English  newspaper  emphatically 
pronounced  his  anonymous  effusion  to  be  the  work 
of  Swinburne.  Even  the  parodist,  from  whom  it  is 
strictly  right  to  demand  a  form  no  whit  inferior  to 
that  which  he  ridicules,  has  shown  Swinburne's 
ear  for  quantity  to  be  superior  to  his  own  or  has 
adopted  a  poetic  licence  for  which  our  greatest  singer 
had  scarcely  any  use. 

We  said  "  greatest  "  singer,  not  to  exalt  the  highest 
of  Swinburne  above  the  highest  of  Coleridge  whom  he 
adored  or  Shelley  whose  artistic  life  he  may  be  said 
to  have  resumed  and  concluded  on  earth.  We 
acknowledge  by  this  superlative  an  amplitude  and 
variety  of  musical  utterance  not  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  any  of  Swinburne's  English  contemporaries 
and  predecessors. 

No  critic  of  poetry  can  fail  to  see  in  Swinburne's 
work  a  glow,  a  rapture,  a  purity  of  anger  and  joy, 
of  love  and  thankfulness  for  lovely  things,  which  tend 
to  create  discontent  with  tepidness,  half-heartedness, 
torpidity  and  impercipience.  Like  all  inspired  orators 
and  singers  he  helps  one  to  believe  that  words  can  be 
the  tools  of  a  creator  whose  works  are  worlds. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  bring  to  his  city  house,  with  its 
brick  aspects  back  and  front,  the  colour  and  sense  of 
the  sea,  the  voice  of  Swinburne  has  a  magic  like  no 
picture,  like  no  dry  shell  once  wet  and  salt  on  the  sand  : 

"  Where  the  horn  of  the  headland  is  sharper, 
And  her  green  floor  glitters  with  fire, 

The  sea  has  the  sun  for  a  harper, 
The  sun  has  the  sea  for  a  lyre. 


The  waves  arc  a  pavement  of  amber, 

By  the  feet  of  the  sea-winds  trod, 
To  receive  in  a  god's  presence-chamber 

Our  father,  the  Clod." 

II  a  man  contemplating  Assessment  Form  D  or  the 
iatest  police  interference  with  Art  desires  to  feci  his 
patriotism,  what  voice  can  wake  it  so  soon  as 
Swinburne's  ? 

"  England,  none  that  is  born  thy  son,  and  lives  by 

grace  of  thy  glory  free, 
Lives  and  yearns  not  at  heart  and  burns  with 

hope  to  serve  as  he  worships  thee  ; 
None  may  sing  thee  :  the  sea-wind's  wing  beats 

down  our  songs  as  it  hails  the  sea." 

If  a  man  be  afraid  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty,  it 
is  Swinburne  who  says  to  him  "  a  slave,  if  he  fears 
not,  is  free  "  ;  it  was  Swinburne  who  praised  that 
"  Mater  Triumphalis  "  in  a  song  so  glorious  that  its 
absence  from  the  volume  of  "  Selections  "  before  us  is 
regrettable. 

If  a  man  needs  not  a  creed  but  a  faith  in  Man  and 
Beauty,  he  may  obtain  it  from  Swinburne  in  that 
superb  communication  of  Hertha  the  Earth-goddess 
(equal  and  one  with  Man),  who  sings 

"  Though  sore  be  my  burden 
And  more  than  ye  know, 
And  my  growth  have  no  guerdon 
But  only  to  grow, 
Yet  I  fail  not  of  growing  for  lightnings  above  me  or 
deathworms  below." 

Man  is  for  Swinburne  "  one  topmost  blossom  that 
scales  the  sky  ",  and  his  heaven  is  a  likeness  of  earth  ; 
his  gods  are  essentially  men.  His  love  of  his  friends 
and  fellow  artists,  his  devotion  to  liberty  and  his 
indomitable  courage  make  such  a  heaven  and  such  a 
theology  precisely  right  for  him.  His  philosophy  has 
at  least  the  negative  merit  of  not  marring  the  beautiful 
England  and  English  sea  which  are  lovingly  mirrored 
and  glorified  in  his  poems. 

There  was  a  poet  who  said  as  long  ago  as  1868 
that 

"  If  light  turned  dark,  or  Joy  forgot  to  close 
Her  temple  gates  against  the  avenging  Hours," 

he  would  still  follow  Swinburne  "  through  fields  at  all 
times  fair  ". 

Readers  of  this  volume  of  "  Selections  ",  though 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  additions  have  not  yet  made  it 
quite  satisfactory,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  that  early  appreciator  of  Swinburne  saw  in  him 
the  guardian  of  a  light  not  subject  to  darkness. 


PLEASURES  AND  PASTIMES  IN  THE  LAKES. 

"  Motor  Ways  in  Lakeland."    By  George  D.  Abraham. 

Methuen.    7s.  6d.  net. 
"  Odd  Corners  in  English  Lakeland."    By  William  T. 

Palmer.    Skeffington.    2s.  6d.  net. 
"  Chapters  at  the  English  Lakes."    By  the  Rev.  H.  B. 

Rawnsley.    MacLehose.    5s.  net. 

IN  his  "  Poetic  Lamentation  on  the  insufficiency  of 
Steam  Locomotion  in  the  Lake  District  ",  J.  K. 
Stephen  remarked 

"  Nature  has  done  her  part,  and  why 
Is  mightier  man  to  fail? 
I  want  to  hear  the  porters  cry 
'  Change  here  for  Ennerdale  !  '  " 

Railways  however  have  not  become  the  nuisance  that 
some  expected ;  they  surround  rather  than  penetrate 
Lakeland  ;  there  is  as  yet  no  funicular  horror  to  do  away 
with  the  dangers  of  Striding  Edge  ;  and  the  little  line 
that  used  to  convey  tourists  up  Eskdale  has  now  ceased 
to  work.  The  twentieth  century  vehicle  is  the  motor- 
car, which  is  not  a  permanent  blot  on  the  scenery, 
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though  it  is  a  fairly  constant  worry  to  the  pedestrian. 
The  perpetual  hoot  alone  must  reduce  the  pleasure  of 
murmuring  streams  and  dashing  waterfalls,  and  raise 
resentment  against  those  who  dare 

"  Jovis  in  luco  currus  agitare  volantes." 

Yet  there  are  at  least  two  reasons  and  one  excuse  for 
the  stormy  petrol.  The  steep  roads  and  passes  are  a 
severe  discipline  for  horses,  on  which,  to  judge  from 
our  latest  view  of  them,  they  hardly  flourish  ;  and  high- 
ways for  vehicles  are  so  far  divided  in  distance  (long 
may  they  remain  so  !)  that  one  may  often  hesitate  to 
ask  a  pair  of  horses  to  do  what  a  motor  can  easily 
achieve  in  a  single  day,  bringing  the  less  agile  in  touch 
with  the  well-girt  who  have  crossed  the  hills  on  foot. 
Coach-drives  after  all  are  restricted,  and  many  visitors 
never  see  Haweswater  because  it  is  a  little  off  the  line. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Lakes  really  belong 
to  the  walker,  and  herein  lies  the  excuse  for  the  motor- 
car. Its  insistence  on  the  highway  will  induce  the 
walker  to  take  the  byways,  to  go,  not  necessarily  up 
and  over  all  the  steepest  passes,  but  off  the  roads  along 
the  courses  of  the  streams  or  the  abundant  vales  which 
give  views  of  rock,  water,  fern  and  flower.  The  guide- 
books by  this  time  have  become  more  intelligent  in  the 
description  of  such  routes,  which,  indeed,  anyone  with 
a  taste  for  maps  can  make  out  for  himself.  The  cant 
about  the  Open  Road  cannot  commend  well-trodden 
ways  where  the  untidy,  unreflecting  modern  tourist  has 
left  his  mark.  We  were  disgusted  this  year  to  see 
the  gaudy  paper  which  holds  cheap  chocolate  scattered 
about  some  well-known  "  beauty  spots."  It  is  enough 
to  make  every  landowner  keep  off  the  profane  and 
vulgar. 

Mr.  Abraham,  well  known  as  a  photographer  and 
climber,  has  produced  a  thoroughly  practical  guide  for 
the  Lake  motorist.  He  shows  a  somewhat  naive 
delight  in  surmounting  difficult  hills  ;  but  his  details 
of  turns  and  gradients  should  be  very  useful,  and, 
appalling  as  some  of  these  may  seem,  the  modern  im- 
proved car — which  will  surprise  pioneers  in  motoring — 
is  equal  to  most  things.  Nor  need  it  be  exceptionally 
heavy  and  powerful,  as  is  the  tendency  with  English 
makes.  A  light  car  in  our  experience  is  the  best,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  a  constant  stream  of  them 
along  the  Lake  roads.  One  thinks  naturally  of  these 
roads  as  somewhat  rough,  like  the  adjacent  hills  and 
screes ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  unusually 
good.  The  road  round  Thirlmere  is  as  fine  as  any  in 
the  kingdom,  and  that  up  the  Kirkstone  Pass  has  an 
excellent  surface.  The  descent  from  the  top  of 
Honister  to  Buttermere  is  another  guess  sort  of  busi- 
ness. Cars  have  done  it,  of  course,  but  we  do  not 
recommend  it  to  the  average  driver,  especially  since 
light  cars  with  all  their  virtues  are  more  likely  to  snap 
in  a  vital  part  than  others.  Mr.  Abraham  tells  of  a 
curious  and  nasty  accident  to  a  lady  in  this  region 
which  may  well  act  as  a  deterrent.  He  maps  out 
several  tours  in  detail,  and  gives  enough  of  story  and 
reminiscence  to  vary  his  narrative.  The  notabilities  of 
the  district  are  however  in  danger  of  being  overdone. 
We  are  somewhat  tired  of  kenning  John  Peel,  and  wish 
to  know  more  of  that  amusing  creature,  Hartley 
Coleridge,  whose  pranks,  if  we  remember  right,  in- 
cluded stealing  a  leg  of  mutton  from  solemn  Words- 
worth's larder.  Mr.  Abraham  is  fluent  and  agreeable 
on  the  whole,  but  his  ideas  of  humour  are  occasionally 
distressing.  He  explains  that  the  dog  which  watched 
its  dead  master  on  Helvellyn  for  three  months  must 
have  had  "  a  thin  time  of  it  ".  He  should  have  had 
the  taste  to  see  that  an  incident  which  has  been  glorified 
by  two  masters  of  English  letters  is  not  an  occasion 
for  jocose  slang.  But  we  dare  say  our  point  of  view 
is  antique,  and  the  world  of  humour  as  well  as  illustra- 
tion belongs  to  photographers.  The  pictures  in  this 
volume  are  excellent,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  a  good 
index. 

"  Odd  Corners  in  Lakeland  "  might  have  been  more 
reasonably  entitled  "Odd  Chapters",  for  Mr.  Palmer 
deals  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  rock-climbing 
and  angling  to  the  islands  in  the  Lakes  and  the  various 


native  sports,  the  most  attractive  of  which  are  the 
sheep-dog  trials.  All  this  only  amounts  to  186  pages, 
so  that  the  result  is  decidedly  scrappy.  The  best  part 
of  the  book  is  the  account  of  "  Easy  Days  in  the  Lake 
Country  ",  walks  of  no  great  length  which  can  be 
achieved  by  persons  who  have  left  an  athletic  training 
!  behind  them.  Mr.  Palmer  has  no  charm  of  style, 
indeed  is  somewhat  clumsy  as  a  writer;  but  the  reader 
who  follows  his  directions  will  find  him  worth  while, 
as  the  Americans  say.  But  in  most  cases  a  map  at 
least  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile  will  be  needed  as 
a  supplement  to  make  the  route  clear.  It  is  easy,  for 
instance,  to  miss  the  way  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  walk 
from  Howtown  down  the  side  of  Ullswater.  The 
simple  walk  up  Deepdale  is  given  wrong  both  in  direc- 
tion and  distance.  We  cannot  make  Brothers  Water 
four  miles  from  Patterdale,  nor  should  we  describe 
the  inn  called  after  it  as  "  by  the  shore  ".  It  is  some 
way  off,  and  the  turn  to  it  from  the  road  by  the  lake 
may  easily  be  missed. 

Less  than  eight  pages  on  "  Wild  Life  on  the  Up- 
lands "  is  an  absurd  allowance.  We  commend,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Palmer's  reticence  as  to  the  haunts  of  the 
Osmunda  fern.  We  have  seen  it  recently,  but  do  not 
mean  to  give  any  details  which  might  reach  the  pro- 
fessional fern-gatherer  and  destroyer.  We  are  some- 
what surprised  elsewhere  to  find  Mr.  Palmer  speaking 
of  "an  open  moor  bright  with  gorse  and  whin,  blue- 
bell, primrose  and  foxglove  during  the  summer 
months ".  Has  the  English  summer  projected  itself 
back  into  spring  to  include  the  primrose?  Our  recol- 
lections of  Easter  in  the  Lakes  are  pleasant,  but  they 
have  nothing  aestival  about  them. 

The  fifteen  illustrations  are  attractive,  but  we  would 
sacrifice  them  for  an  index.  If  Mr.  Palmer  has  a 
chance  to  revise  his  book  he  should  see  to  a  particularly 
irritating  sentence  at  the  bottom  of  p.  46  which  lacks 
a  necessary  verb. 

Canon  Rawnsley,  as  everybody  knows,  is  persistent 
with  the  pen.  His  poetic  commemorations  are  as 
regular  as  the  supply  of  the  London  water  companies. 
He  has  already  published  four  books  on  the  Lakes,  and 
his  present  chapters  form  a  somewhat  nondescript  addi- 
tion to  them.  They  are  notable,  however,  as  record- 
ing a  work  in  which  he  has  long  been  an  unwearied 
benefactor,  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  for  the 
public.  He  is  entitled  to  speak  on  "  Borrans  Field" 
and  "  Queen  Adelaide's  Hill  "  as  National  Trust  Pos- 
sessions on  Windermere.  The  former,  a  position  with 
obvious  strategic  advantages,  includes  one  of  the  most 
important  Roman  forts  in  the  North,  which  should  yield 
much  to  careful  excavation.  The  associations  of  the 
latter  leave  us  somewhat  cold,  especially  when  we  read 
an  account  of  the  Royal  visit  by  a  local  curate  who 
dwells  on  the  entire  suitability  of  his  own  impressive 
sermon.  He  was  a  friend  of  Wordsworth,  and  had 
doubtless  a  full  measure  of  that  complacency  which 
makes  the  great  poet  occasionally  ridiculous. 

"  The  Battle  of  Portinscale  Bridge  "  reveals  more 
of  Canon  Rawnsley's  resolute  activities  in  a  good 
cause.  The  old  picturesque  building,  by  a  process  of 
grouting  with  liquid  cement,  has  been  saved  from  the 
hands  of  innovators  who  all  but  succeeded  in  making 
an  up-to-date  substitute.  The  chapter  gathering  up 
the  history  of  Keswick  is  well  done.  Dickens  figures 
in  two  more,  but  his  Cockney  humour  seems  out  of 
place  in  the  Lakes.  A  more  lovable  figure  is  John 
Wordsworth,  the  sailor  brother  of  the  poet,  of  whom 
we  find  an  effective  little  sketch,  though  we  are  sud- 
denly without  date  or  explanation  plunged  into  the 
unveiling  of  a  stone  and  inscription.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  Canon  Rawnsley,  who  does  not  revise  his 
books  sufficiently.  A  little  more  care  and  a  little  less 
sentiment  would  improve  them.  With  these  "  Chap- 
ters "  we  do  get  a  small  slip  of  "  Errata  ",  but  it  does 
not  notice  Shelley  sent  down  from  Cambridge  (p.  146) 
and  Cicero's  brother  made  into  Quintius  (p.  155). 
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THE  GREAT  /ENIGMA  VIT/E. 

"The  Book  of  Job  Interpreted."    By  James  Strahan. 
Edinburgh  :  Clark.    7s.  6d. 

JOB'S  problem  is  not  ours.  He  asked  why  the  inno- 
cent should  suffer.  We  demand  to  know  why  any- 
one should  suffer.  The  sting  of  death,  said  Byron, 
is  pain.  After  the  histrionic  gloom  of  Byronism 
followed  the  parlour  orthodoxies  of  Wordsworth,  the 
breezy  optimism  of  Browning,  and  the  Early  Victorian 
blue-fits  of  the  Tennysonian  "  Two  Voices  "  dispelled 
in  the  end  by  the  sight  of  people  going  to  church  on 
Sunday  morning.  And  now  the  twentieth  century  is 
again  playing  Hamlet  with  a  skull  in  his  lingers. 
Advancing  culture,  or  sophistication,  has  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  age  for  sensitiveness  to  its  own  pain 
and  for  sympathy  with  the  pain  of  others — every  morn- 
ing the  newspapers  prevent  our  forgetting  it.  Evolu- 
tionary theory  speaks  of  a  fierce,  competitive  struggle 
for  life,  and  progress,  while  careful  of  the  type,  is  a 
Juggernaut  car  for  the  weakling  individual.  "  We 
are  all  Socialists  now  ",  said  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  Socialism  begs  us  to  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion on  the  betterment  of  the  present  life,  with- 
out bothering  about  another.  If  Job  had  been 
convinced  of  his  own  sinfulness,  affliction  would  not 
have  bewildered  him.  Our  own  generation  admits  the 
sins,  but,  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  remarks,  does  not  trouble 
much  about  them.  They  are  themselves  part  of  the 
problem,  part  of  the  indictment  against  the  Creator, 
whose  world  is  in  such  a  mess.  Either  God  willed 
human  misery  and  fault,  or  He  could  not  help  them. 
He  cannot,  Mill  declared,  be  both  omnipotent  and  all- 
loving.  In  fact,  the  primary  doctrine  of  natural  reli- 
gion, which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  easiest  and  most 
undenominational — that  of  the  Father  Almighty — is 
now,  in  view  of  all  the  puzzling  pain  and  disorder  of 
the  world,  harder  to  accept  than  the  most  mysterious 
dogmas  of  revelation. 

"  I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
I  marked  Him  in  the  flowering  of  the  fields  ; 
But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  found  Him  not." 

"  For  my  part  ",  says  Dr.  Rashdall  in  "  Philosophy 
and  Religion",  "if  I  trusted  simply  to  empirical  evi- 
dence, I  should  not  be  disposed  to  do  more  than 
slightly  attenuate  the  pessimism  of  the  Pessimists." 
He  concludes,  however,  that  this  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  universes,  though  not  the  best  of  all  imaginable 
ones.  God  is  limited  by  His  own  essential  nature,  and 
"cannot  attain  His  ends  without  causing  some  evil". 
Dr.  Rashdall  mentions  sin  as  one  of  the  evils  which 
"  must  be  regarded  as  necessary  incidents  in  the  process 
by  which  the  Divine  Will  is  bringing  about  the  greatest 
attainable  good  of  all  conscious  beings  ".  We  assume 
that  he  means  notionally  or  hypothetically  necessary — 
if  God  is  to  be  glorified  by  the  freedom  of  His  servants' 
wills,  the  possibility  of  disobedience  is  inevitably  in- 
volved. If  he  means  more  than  that  we  find  ourselves 
landed  in  a  frankly  Manichean  dualism — God  doing  the 
best  He  can  with  an  intractable  material. 

As  already  remarked,  this  was  not  the  problem  which 
distressed  the  patriarch  of  Uz.  He  was  not  puzzled 
by  the  existence  of  evil,  whether  moral  or  physical,  but 
only  by  suffering  falling  on  the  guiltless.  Prosperity, 
says  Bacon,  was  the  blessing  of  the  old  Covenant,  as 
adversity  is  of  the  new,  and  powerful  Abraham,  blessed 
with  flocks  and  herds,  with  menservants  and  maidser- 
vants, was  the  type  in  patriarchal  times  of  acceptance 
before  God.  Job  himself  had  been  sunned  in  temporal 
happiness  until  that  dramatic  peripeteia  came  which 
reduced  him  to  the  dunghill.  Himself  an  historic 
character,  one  whose  story  had  been  handed  down 
through  generations  of  tale  and  legend,  the  book  which 
dramatises  and  philosophises  it  may,  as  Mr.  Strahan 
thinks,  have  been  written  in  later  days  of  national 
disaster  through  which  the  God  of  Israel  was  leading 
His  people  on  from  the  simple  creed  of  childhood — 
which  saw  in  the  man  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  a  flourishing  tree  planted  by  the  waterside, 
and  look,  whatsoever  he  doeth  it  shall  prosper — toward 


the  deeper  lesson  of  faith  tried  and  purified  through 
adversity,  toward  the  dispensation  of  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  God's  suffering  Servant,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  crown  achieved  through  the  cross,  of  death  become 
the  gateway  of  life  eternal.  Whether  Job  looks  beyond 
the  grave  is  not  clear.  But  he  knows  that  his  Vindi- 
cator liveth,  Who  will  stand  thereafter  "  on  the  earth  ", 
or  on  Job's  grave,  and  in  his  flesh  (or  out  of,  literally 
from,  his  flesh)  he  will  see  God  with  his  own  eyes.  The 
tamiliar  words  which  meet  our  dead  at  the  churchyard 
gate  at  least  imply  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  "  live 
unto  God  Who  is,  or  will  provide,  a  Justifier  or  Days- 
man to  set  all  things  right. 

Job's  passionate  self-vindication  is  daring,  and  asserts 
the  spiritual  dignity  of  conscience  against  mere  irre- 
sistible Power  or  despotic  tyranny.  Though  but  a 
driven  leaf,  he  knows  he  is  a  moral  being.  He  would 
reject  the  blind  submissiveness  of  Islam  or  the  "  horri- 
bile  decretum,  fateor  "  of  Calvinian  reprobation.  But 
Job  is  not  a  Prometheus  raging  against  high  heaven, 
nor  has  his  mood  anything  in  common  with  the  modern 
conceited  self-sufficiency  which  regards  all  prostration 
of  sinful  man  before  his  Maker  as  an  abject  cringing, 
unworthy  of  a  democratic  age.  When  the  Voice  out 
of  the  whirlwind  has  spoken,  Job  learns  that  man  is 
not  the  measure  of  the  universe,  and  that  if  outward 
nature — behemoth  and  leviathan,  the  springs  of  the  sea, 
the  frosts  of  heaven  or  the  bands  of  Orion — is  full  of 
mystery,  full  also  of  the  working  of  a  Divine  benignity, 
much  more  inexplicable,  much  more  fatherly,  are  God's 
dealings  with  His  children.  "  Therefore  ",  he  concludes, 
"  have  I  uttered  that  which  I  understood  not,  things  too 
wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not." 

Mr.  Strahan's  introduction  and  comment  on  the  text 
are  quite  admirable.  We  are  not  wholly  convinced, 
however,  by  all  the  arguments  for  a  late  date  for  this 
book.  Is  it  really  in  ages  of  doubt  that  men  try  to 
probe  the  ultimate  mystery  of  things,  and  not  in  early 
days  of  eager  curiosity  ?  Schoolboys  and  undergraduates 
are  always  more  metaphysical  and  speculative  than  older 
people.  Also  the  atmosphere  in  the  book  of  archaic, 
patriarchal  simplicity  seems  something  more  than 
literary  artifice.  In  any  case,  it  is  universally  agreed 
that  in  this  marvellous  composition  the  inspired  Hebrew 
genius  attains  its  highest  beauty,  strength  and 
elevation. 


THE  WAY  OF  IMPERIAL  UNION. 

"  The  Britannic  Question."    By  Richard  Jehb.  Long- 
mans.   Is.  net. 

A/l  R.  J  EBB  is  a  stimulating  but  rather  crotchety 
Li*  thinker,  and  in  this  pamphlet  he  has  been  too 
ready  to  let  his  crotchets  get  the  better  of  him.  Having 
himself  had  difficulties  with  the  party  managers  he 
swallows  Mr.  Belloc  upon  selfish  influences,  mainly 
financial,  at  work  behind  the  scenes.  These  attempts 
to  give  an  air  of  wicked  mystery  to  politics  do 
not  convince.  On  the  contrary  they  raise  doubts 
whether  their  author  can  judge  any  political  episode 
fairly.  To  take  an  example  of  Mr.  Jebb's  mystifying 
method  :  it  comes  as  rather  a  shock  to  read  of  the 
coup  d'etat  of  191 1  and  to  find  that  the  term  applies 
not  to  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Act  but  to  the  fact 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  gave  his  account  of  foreign  policy 
to  the  Dominion  Premiers  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defence  and  not  at  a  sitting  of  the 
Imperial  Conference.  Mr.  Jebb's  point  is  that  at  the 
Conference  all  the  Premiers  meet  on  equal  terms  as 
heads  of  Governments,  whereas  the  British  Premier  is 
the  only  responsible  person  on  the  Committee,  and  the 
function  of  the  others  is  only  to  give  him  advice  if 
they  choose.  The  choice  of  the  Committee  instead  of 
the  Conference  is  thus  represented  as  a  plot  to  re- 
establish British  ascendancy  and  to  put  the  Dominions 
down.  We  should  ourselves  prefer  the  much  less  terri- 
fying explanation  that  in  the  four  years  since  the  last 
Conference  had  met  the  Committee  had  established  itself 
as  the  natural  instrument  for  co-ordinating  defence  and 
policy.    But  Mr.  Jebb  himself  admits  that  his  suspicion 
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falls  to  the  ground  now  that  the  British  Government  has 
offered  the  Borden  administration  a  seat  on  the  Com- 
mittee as  a  matter  of  right.  That  being  so,  is  it  really 
necessary  to  assume  that  there  was  ever  any  deep-laid 
scheme  ? 

We  have  taken  up  this  weakness  in  Mr.  Jebb's 
attitude  because  we  fear  it  will  greatly  diminish  the 
influence  of  his  pamphlet  upon  thought.  Mr.  Jebb's 
main  point  is  that  those  who  work  for  Imperial  Union 
on  federal  lines  are  going  badly  astray.  A  Federation 
which  controls  Imperial  Defence  but  has  no  control  of 
fiscal  policy  is  ridiculous,  he  argues,  in  a  world 
where  almost  all  international  troubles  arise  over  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Dominions  would  refuse  to  hand 
over  their  fiscal  freedom  to  a  Federal  Government  in 
which  the  influence  of  Britain  would  necessarily  pre- 
dominate. Any  federal  scheme,  in  fact,  demands  a 
sacrifice  of  autonomy  which  the  Dominions  would  very 
properly  refuse  to  make.  Mr.  Jebb's  alternative  is  what 
he  calls  a  Britannic  alliance.  The  essence  of  an  alliance 
is  that  each  Government  counts  equally,  that  each 
retains  its  own  complete  sovereignty,  and  that  they 
combine  for  certain  common  purposes.  The  Britannic 
alliance  would  be  a  much  more  intimate  affair  than  any 
alliance  now  existing.  The  Allies  would  aim  not  only  at 
the  protection  of  one  another's  independence  against 
external  aggression,  but  at  what  Mr.  Jebb  calls  mutual 
aid  in  living.  Moreover  they  would  not  merely  conclude 
military  conventions  but  would  arrange  that  their 
armies  and  navies  were  of  one  kind,  capable  when  need 
arose  of  complete  fusion  and  admitting  at  all  times 
interchange  of  personnel.  So,  too,  in  negotiations  the 
Allies  would  not  merely  communicate  with  one  another 
and  give  mutual  support.  They  would  be  represented 
by  a  single  Embassy,  though  all  of  them  would  con- 
tribute members  to  the  Embassy  staff.  Mr.  Jebb  claims 
that  his  plan  reconciles  union  with  autonomy,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  his  claim.  But  is  he  quite  fair 
to  the  Federalists?  A  very  close  alliance  and  a  loose 
federation  come  to  much  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Jebb 
seems  rather  too  ready  to  assume  that  the  Federalists 
think  always  of  the  South  African  or  at  least  the  Cana- 
dian model.  On  the  contrary  a  working  alliance  of  the 
kind  Mr.  Jebb  foresees  would  fully  satisfy  their  hopes. 

But  Mr.  Jebb's  strong  point  is  his  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  his  point  of  view.  On  the  alliance  theory  you 
think  Imperially  by  thinking  nationally.  For  example, 
there  would  be  no  talk  in  Britain  of  a  tax  on  food  because 
the  Dominions  wanted  it.  Mr.  Jebb  would  have  the 
British  Government  impose  a  general  tariff  out  of  regard 
for  British  interests  and  give  the  Dominions  a  preference 
out  of  regard  for  British  interests  also.  There  he  shows 
us  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  fiscal  question,  and 
he  is  right  in  submitting  that  consideration  of  the  matter 
from  his  point  of  view  might  have  saved  the  Unionist 
party  from  much  anxiety.  But  the  real  function  of  this 
pamphlet  is  not  to  give  hints  to  a  British  party  but  to 
provide  earnest  Imperialists  with  food  for  discussion. 
It  is  a  pity  that  its  querulous  tone  is  likely  to  defeat  its 
object. 

TECHNICAL  BLAZONRY. 

"Heraldry  for  Craftsmen  and  Designers."    By  W.  H. 
S.  John  Hope.  Hogg.  7s.  6d.  net. 

T  N  an  amusing  and  instructive  article  that  appeared 
■*■  in  the  first  number  of  "  The  Ancestor  ",  Mr.  Oscar 
Barron  dealt  many  shrewd  blows  at  the  heraldic  pedant 
and  his  library  of  musty  books ;  with  caustic  humour 
he  declared  the  proud  science  of  heraldry  to  be  like 
Sarah's  baby — "  a  very  little  one  " — and  suggested  the 
jettisoning  of  those  laws  and  rules  with  which  the 
old  heraldic  writers  loved  to  stuff  the  little  science 
of  blazonry  until  it  swelled  into  a  sort  of  mad  Euclid. 
Certes,  some  of  the  old  heraldic  writers  were  ridiculous 
enough ;  no  one  would  care  to  accept  a  brief  for 
Freron  who  held  that  Adam  bore  a  fig-leaf  for  his 
arms  after  the  fall,  or  for  Sylvanus  Morgan  who 
added  to  the  scanty  coat  of  Adam  an  apple  vert  in 
right  of  Eve  because  she  was  an  heiress,  but  it  is 


a  mistake  to  suppose  the  writings  of  all  the  old 
armorists  are  made  up  of  childish  rubbish. 

On  turning  to  a  small  book  called  "The  Antient 
Usage  in  Bearing  of  such  Ensigns  of  Honour  as  are 
called  Arms",  published  by  the  Garter  King  in  1682, 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  absurdities  railed  at 
to-day  met  with  short  shrift  from  that  learned  expert. 
Commenting  on  the  use  of  banners,  he  says  :  "I 
can  but  blame  you  of  all  sorts  which  shall  make 
choice  of  banners  (which  you  call  colours)  so  curtein- 
like  and  so  far  from  all  due  order  of  ancient  bearing 
as  may  be  "  etc.  ;  referring  to  the  practice  of  quarter- 
ing, he  tells  his  readers  :  "I  could  wish  that  every 
man  would  content  himself  with  his  own  peculiar  coat 
of  name  and  not  to  use  above  one  quartered  there- 
with at  the  most  ...  it  were  to  be  wished  that  this 
matter  of  quartering  should  be  reformed  "  ;  touching 
on  differences,  he  deprecates  the  use  of  small  marks, 
appeals  to  antiquity,  and  gives  for  example  the 
Bassetts  "  who  carried  their  marks  of  honour  very 
finely  and  that  upon  good  respect  ". 

We  doubt  if  Mr.  S.  John  Hope  or  any  other  modern 
reformer  has  a  better  understanding  of  first  principles 
than  had  Sir  William  Dugdale,  but  first  principles 
are  of  little  use  to  the  working  heraldic  artist  until 
he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  much-derided 
"  science  "  of  heraldry. 

Mr.  Barron's  article  on  "  Heraldry  Revived  "  was 
addressed  to  antiquaries,  heralds  and  others  who  may 
wish  to  rescue  heraldry  from  the  hands  of  the  coach- 
painter,  engraver  and  upholsterer ;  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  S.  John  Hope's  technical  handbook  is  to  supply 
the  craftsman  and  designer  with  an  account  of  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  heraldry  which  "  will  enable 
them  to  work  out  for  themselves  the  many  and  various 
applications  of  it  that  are  possible  to-day  ".  The  men- 
tion of  this  ulterior  object  makes  us  feel  doubtful  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Lethaby,  who  has  written  the  foreword, 
is  quite  accurate  when  he  says  Mr.  S.  John  Hope  has 
provided  artists  with  the  very  thing  they  want ;  the 
object  of  training  a  craftsman  to  become  a  heraldic 
artist  is  to  secure  him  remunerative  employment,  and 
this  cannot  be  obtained  by  applying  for  orders  to 
Aymer  de  Valence,  John  of  Eltham,  and  other 
illustrious  dead.  The  predecessors  of  our  modern 
craftsmen  were  artists  unwittingly,  because  they 
supplied  a  live  demand  ;  they  took  their  examples  from 
life,  they  understood  the  use  of  such  armour  as 
belonged  to  their  day  and  were  not  driven  to  study 
past  fashions.  Nowadays  ludicrous  mistakes  can  only 
be  avoided  by  following  defined  rules  and  by  ransack- 
ing treatises  on  arms  and  armour. 

We  are  obliged  to  remember  that  much  water  has 
run  under  London  Bridge  since  the  "  best  period  " 
of  heraldic  art.  The  descendants  of  mediaeval  barons 
and  military  tenants  are  not  the  people  to  whom  the 
modern  craftsman  can  look  for  his  livelihood  ;  grants 
of  arms  made  during  400  years  cannot  be  ignored, 
coats  of  modern  date  form  the  great  majority,  and 
the  workman,  who  is  urged  to  observe  mediaeval  pre- 
cedent and  rid  himself  of  the  so-called  stupid  rules 
which  baffle  attempts  to  place  heraldry  on  the  pedestal 
whence  it  has  fallen,  will  derive  little  assistance  from 
such  advice  when  called  upon  to  portray  a  coat  like 
the  following  which  appears  in  the  Lyon  Register 
under  date  9  July  181 2  :  "  argent,  a  saltire  and  chief 
azure,  the  last  charged  with  a  dexter  hand  proper, 
vested  with  a  shirt  sleeve  argent,  issuing  from  the 
sinister  chief  point  holding  a  shoulder  of  mutton  proper 
to  a  lion  passant  or,  all  within  a  bordure  gules  ". 

If  Mr.  S.  John  Hope  had  been  writing  a  treatise 
on  heraldic  art  considered  in  the  abstract  we  could  find 
little  fault  with  his  book ;  the  matter  is  good  and  so 
are  the  drawings,  but  we  caution  designers  and  crafts- 
men against  thinking  they  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
heraldry  which  can  be  turned  to  much  pecuniary  profit 
from  a  mere  study  of  mediaeval  armoury.  Moreover, 
though  Ruskin  has  very  truly  described  heraldry  as 
being  the  most  brilliant  and  effective  of  the  arts,  a 
heraldic  revival  based  on  recognition  of  the  fact  by 
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designers  and  craftsmen  left  to  themselves  might  pro- 
duce deplorable  results.  The  only  guarantee  against 
an  abuse  of  heraldry  by  artists  is  the  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  the  artistic  movement  by  the  people  who  should 
be  most  interested  in  heraldry  as  a  science. 


THE  NAVY  IN  LITERATURE. 

"Flagships    Three."      By  C.  E.  W.  Bean.  Alston 
Rivers.    5s.  net. 

CONSIDERING  the  part  played  by  the  Navy  in  our 
policy,  and  the  treasure  of  money,  energy,  inven- 
tion and  brain  that  arc  expended  on  it,  it  is  strange  that 
it  has  so  small  a  part  in  our  national  literature.  To 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  people  of  these 
islands  who  pay  for  its  support  the  life  of  the  Navy  is 
a  sealed  book,   and    it   can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
Admiralty  take  any  considerable  pains  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.    Yet,  quite  apart  from  its  military  import- 
ance, the  fact  that  it  is  probably  the  best  nursery  of 
character  and  the  best  university  for  education  in  the 
elementary  business  of  life  that  we  possess  makes  it  a 
pity  that  the  man  in  the  street,  overwhelmed  as  he  is 
with  information  on  every  useless    and  unimportant 
matter  under  the  sun,  should  know  so  little  about  it.  For 
the  present  generation  the  curtain  was  lifted  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "  A  Fleet  in  Being".    A  few  years 
later  Mr.  Frank  Bullcn,  in  a  book  which  was  both 
externally  and  internally  a  pretty  patent  imitation,  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps,  but  a  very  long  way  behind. 
Mr.   (ieorge  Stewart  Bowles,  in  "A  Stretch  off  the 
Land,"  gave  a  very  real  picture  from  within  of  the  life 
of  the  modern  Navy;  and  recently  Mr.  Filson  Young's 
"With  the  Fleet"  has  provided  the  more  cultivated 
kind  of  reader  with  a  group  of  miniatures  from  the  out- 
side point  of  view.     But  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  the  two  last,  no  writer  possessed 
of  enough  sea  knowledge  and  enough  mastery  of  an 
artistic  method    to  transmute   into  literary   form  the 
highly  technical  and  confusing  material  of  naval  life  has 
attempted  to  deal  with  it  seriously.     For  this  reason 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  a  book  on  a  more  ambitious 
scale  in  which  an  Australian  journalist,  who  if  he  is 
not  a  master  of  style  writes  quite  respectably,  attempts 
to  convey  something  like  a  complete  picture  of  the 
outer    semblance  and  the   inner   significance  of  the 
modern  warship.    His  work  has  a  certain  Imperial 
interest  also,  in  that  it  represents  a  very  genuine  and 
intelligent  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  better  kind 
of  Australians  for  the  new  share  which  the  Dominions 
are  taking  in  Imperial  defence.    Mr.  Bean's  articles 
first  appeared  in  the  Sydney  "  Morning  Herald  ",  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  entitled  to  some  share  of 
the  credit  of  Australia's  large  and  patriotic  desire  not 
only  to  contribute  efficiently  and  liberally  to  Imperial 
defence,  but  to  have  a  Navy  of  her  own.    Books  like 
this,  especially  when  they  are  written  with  such  real 
feeling  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  such  obvious  care 
and  desire  that  the  picture  presented  should  be  a  true 
one,  are  real  documents  of  rather  considerable  utility. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  make  Mr.  Bean's 
reputation  in  Australia  if  it  is  not  already  made;  but  it 
should  also  be  interesting  to  readers  at  home,  not  only 
as  a  picture  of  naval  life  but  also  as  a  proof  that  if 
Australia  can  produce  warships,  she  can  also  produce 
brains  to  understand  their  great  significance  at  the 
present  time,  as  well  as  the  talent  and  ability  to  give 
them  reality  to  the  world  that  never  goes  down  to  the 
sea  and  is  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  a  casemate 
and  a  turret. 

NOVELS. 

"The  Regent."    By  Arnold  Bennett.    Methuen.  6s. 

TN  his  new  book,  which  is  a  sequel  to  "  The  Card  ", 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  given  us  another  example 
of  the  "  Get-on-or-Get-out  "  type  of  novel.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  a  particular  gift  of  depicting  the  bounder. 
He  seems  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into  his  very  soul,  if 


the  bounder  has  one.  For  the  very  essence  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  Chief  character  is  his  crass  materialism,  his 
sordid  point  of  view,  his  inability  to  see  below  mere 
surface,  tinsel  and  glitter.  Edward  Henry  Machin  is 
indeed  a  thoroughly  objectionable  person,  and  it 
requires  all  Mr.  Bennett's  art,  humour  and  dexterity 
in  the  handling  of  situations,  to  enable  us  to  read  his 
story  without  weariness  if  not  actual  disgust.  In  most 
of  us  probably  exists  a  streak  of  meanness,  of  baseness. 
Stray  thoughts  recognised  as  contemptible  will  some- 
times flit  through  the  mind.  Hut  whereas  the  decent 
person  will  repel  them  with  disgust,  Edward  Henry 
Machin  revels  in  them  riotously  and  accepts  them  as 
the  normal  outlook  on  life.  The  subtle  danger  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  books  is  that  he  depicts  meanness  and  low 
cunning  so  attractively  that  the  youthful  reader — and  it 
is  to  young  people  that  Mr.  Bennett  especially  appeals 
— is  likely  to  lose  sight  of  their  inherent  viciousness. 
To  put  a  false  gloss  on  things,  to  make  mean  qualities 
seem  admirable,  is  the  height  of  literary  immorality. 

All  this  may  appear  to  be  taking  with  ponderous 
seriousness  work  which  is  essentially  light-hearted  and 
irresponsible.  Hut  Mr.  Bennett  has  achieved  such 
success  in  the  delineation  of  a  certain  type  of  character 
that  it  seems  timely  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  hist  work.  For  he  undoubtedly  does 
pander  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  his  books  serve  as  a 
kind  of  apologia  if  not  actual  glorification  of  that  mean 
admiration  of  mean  things  which  is  one  of  the  ugliest 
features  of  our  modern  life.  "  The  Regent  "  is  in  fact 
the  apotheosis  of  the  cad. 

Alderman  Jul  ward  Henry  Machin,  arrived  at  the  age 
of  forty-three,  the  type  of  provincial  pompous  pros- 
perity, tires  of  his  life  in  the  Five  Towns  and  seeks 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  Not  even  the  attractions  of  his 
own  bath-room,  the  finest  bath-room  in  the  Five  Towns 
and  fitted  with  every  modern  contrivance  of  luxury  and 
ingenuity,  the  room  in  which  Edward  Henry  was  hap- 
piest and  where  he  would  really  have  liked  to  spend 
most  of  his  time,  was  sufficient  to  keep  him  at  home. 
His  wife  and  family  frankly  bored  him.  By  chance  he 
encounters  Mr.  Bryany,  manager  to  Mr.  Seven  Sachs, 
the  arch-famous  American  actor-playwright,  who 
attempts  to  sell  him  an  option  on  a  site  for  a  London 
theatre.  Purely  out  of  braggadocio,  having  a  hundred- 
pound  note  in  his  pocket,  Edward  Henry,  after  lighting 
his  cigar  with  a  corner  of  it,  hands  it  over  to  Mr. 
Bryany,  who  is  intensely  impressed  by  the  action. 
Going  to  London  a  few  days  later,  Edward  Henry  finds 
that  his  fame  has  preceded  him,  and  so  without  any 
real  intention  of  entering  into  the  theatrical  business  he 
is  led  on  by  flattery  and  by  his  ambition  to  match  his 
wits  against  Londoners,  to  go  into  the  enterprise.  By 
various  examples  of  low  cunning  he  obtains  the  shares 
of  all  those  interested  in  the  option,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  his  brazen  bluff  secures  him  the  site  whereon  he 
erects  his  theatre — The  Regent. 

Mr.  Bennett  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  certain  type  of 
London  financial,  social  and  theatrical  life,  and  his 
pages  contain  some  character-sketches  admirable  in 
their  fidelity.  What  can  be  better  for  instance  than 
the  portrait  of  the  great  actor  Sir  Gerald  Pompey, 
"  who  on  the  stage  looked  more  like  a  gentleman  than 
any  gentleman  ought  to  look,  but  in  a  street  might  be 
mistaken  for  an  actor"?  And  then  there  are  Rose 
Euclid,  the  faded  actress  who  refuses  to  realise  that 
she  is  no  longer  young ;  Carlo  Trent,  master  of  the 
British  hexameter;  Rollo  Wrissel,  a  patrician  dandy; 
and  the  American  impresario  Seven  Sachs,  perhaps 
the  most  sympathetically  conceived  portrait  of  them  all. 
Into  the  company  of  these  and  many  other  entertaining 
folk  Edward  Henry  finds  his  way.  And  we  see  him 
always  the  same  mean,  shifty  little  creature,  only  happy 
when  he  is  scoring  some  petty  triumph,  alternately 
bullying  and  fawning,  abashed  for  a  moment  because 
he  does  not  know  how  to  eat  artichokes  and  raised  to 
the  heights  of  delirious  bliss  by  the  unexpected  recogni- 
tion of  him  by  a  countess. 

He  is  aroused  to  admiration  and  emulation  by  hear- 
ing how  an  American  actor  habitually  smoked  cigars 
at  twelve  shillings  apiece.    It  brought  home  to  him  as 
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nothing'  else  had  done  the  cardinal  truth  that  "  no 
matter  how  high  you  may  rise,  you  will  always  find 
others  have  risen  higher".  How  he  starts  his  theatre 
and  how,  succumbing  to  feminine  fascination,  he  stages 
a  "  precious  "  poetical  play  which  involves  him  in  a 
loss  of  fifty  pounds  a  week,  and  how  he  transforms 
his  failure  into  gigantic  success  by  the  introduction  of 
a  rampant  suffragette — all  these  things  are  told  with 
fantastic  humour  and  unflagging  energy  by  the  author. 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  in  fact  narrates  these  adventures 
with  evident  relish  and  gusto.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  reflexion  that  in  his  own  work  he  betrays 
many  of  those  qualities  which  he  analyses  so  skilfully 
in  the  case  of  Edward  Henry. 

"The     Passionate     Friends."     By    H.    G.  Wells. 
Macmillan.  6s. 

MR.  WELLS  has,  in  his  new  novel,  chosen  to  take 
the  part  of  the  heavy  father.  Under  the  name 
of  Stephen  Stratton  he  sets  cut  to  write  a  book  which 
is  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  his  little  son  as  soon  as 
the  latter  passes  into  manhood,  in  order  that  the  young- 
generation  may  learn  from  the  experiences  of  the  old. 
This  is  all  very  well  and  an  excellent  idea  as  a  useful 
hobby  for  parents,  but  as  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  relationship  between  a  novelist  and  the  public  it 
has  many  disadvantages.  We  respect  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Wells,  and  we  have  grown  enthusiastic  for  him 
as  the  creator  of  Kipps,  Mr.  Lewisham  and  Marjorie 
Trafford,  but  these  things  do  not  necessarily  imply  that 
we  trust  him  to  compile  a  gazetteer  and  guide  through 
the  world. 

Stephen  Stratton's  story  has  not  the  initial  merit  of 
originality.  He  is  the  son  of  a  country  parson,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  public  school  and  University  educa- 
tion he  is  allowed  to  be  the  companion  of  Lady  Mary 
Christian.  Love  grows  in  these  years,  and  the  pair 
are  separated  when  the  time  is  considered  ripe  for  the 
girl's  marriage  with  a  man  of  worldly  weight.  The 
germ  of  their  story  is  simply  that  of  "  Aylmer's  Field  ", 
though  it  has  been  bedded  deep  in  modern  ideas.  Mary 
is  quite  capable  of  the  revolt  of  a  twentieth-century  girl 
against  her  elders,  but  she  consents  to  their  plans 
because  she  wishes  to  keep  love  and  marriage  in 
separate  compartments,  and  she  goes  from  the  grasp 
of  a  lover's  arms  towards  a  husband  from  whom  she 
will  always  be  divided  by  "  space,  air,  dignity,  endless 
servants  ".  It  is  her  bid  for  her  only  possible  kind 
of  freedom,  and  Stephen  is  left  to  wander  off  to  the 
war  with  the  Boers.  South  Africa  is  of  course  an 
ideal  jumping-off  ground  for  Mr.  Wells,  since  it  leads 
easily  and  naturally  to  discussion  on  physical  force, 
Chinese  labour  in  the  mines,  and  Tariff  Reform,  and 
we  and  the  hero  are  allowed  to  forget  Lady  Mary  for 
a  long  time.  When  the  pair  meet  again  it  is  difficult 
to  become  engrossed  in  their  affairs,  but  the  passionate 
friendship  is  resumed  for  a  while,  until,  in  fact,  it  is 
detected.  The  only  part  of  their  story  which  bears 
much  likeness  to  life  is  that  in  which  the  wife's  brothers 
and  cousins  bear  down  on  her  to  remove  her  from  any 
chance  of  soiling'  the  family  name  with  the  publicity 
of  a  divorce.  Here  Mr.  Wells  has  written  with  all 
his  old  spirit,  and  in  Lord  Tarvrille,  one  of  her  kinsmen, 
he  has  created  a  minor  but  real  character. 

At  this  stage  however  the  machinery  of  the  novel  is 
temporarily  put  out  of  action.  Change  of  air  is  the 
author's  unfailing  prescription  for  all  difficulties,  and 
Stephen  is  whirled  away  for  a  tour  round  the  world,  in 
the  course  of  which  his  personal  troubles  are  more  or 
less  forgotten.  We  wish  sometimes  that  Stratton  the 
father  could  have  been  content  to  give  his  lectures  on 
travel  to  Stratton  the  son  in  the  privacy  of  the  home. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  we  have  to  read  that  "  India 
is  not  so  much  one  country  as  a  vast  spectacle  of  human 
development  at  every  stage"?  Martin  Tupper,  as 
special  correspondent  of  one  of  the  cheaper  newspapers, 
might  have  evolved  this  sagacious  remark,  but  it  is 
surely  unworthy  of  Mr.  Wells ^nd  the  public  which  he 
has  for  some  years  past  been  educating  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  better  forms  of  fiction.  His  new  globe- 
trotting hero  is  often  a  terrible  bore,  and  one  dav,  we 


fear,  he  will  be  told  so  by  that  intelligent  youth  his 
son. 

Having  hustled  round  three  continents  and  married 
the  woman  who  is  to  be  the  mother  of  his  children, 
Stephen  Stratton  has  a  chance  meeting  with  Mary,  but 
it  is  harder  than  ever  to  take  interest  in  their  doings. 
This  final  encounter  is  as  one  between  brother  and 
sister,  but  circumstances  are  compromising,  and  when 
there  is  a  threat  of  divorce  the  woman  saves  the  situa- 
tion by  suicide.  Her  sacrifice  ought  to  seem  splendid, 
vet  it  only  moves  to  a  mild  wonderment.  The  people 
of  this  book  are  continually  talking  and  thinking,  some- 
times they  even  act,  but  never  for  a  moment  do  they 
live.  Mr.  Wells,  having  found  that  the  novel  is  the 
best  vehicle  for  propagating  his  ideas,  has  no  right  to 
show  open  contempt  for  the  novel-reading  public  as  he 
has  done  here.  A  third  of  his  space  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  story  he  has  to  tell ;  the  rest  has  been 
taken  up  by  his  observations  on  things  in  general,  these 
including  his  own  shrewd  thoughts  and  his  platitudes 
suitable  for  children.  Further,  he  has  been  unhappy  in 
his  attempt  to  depict  certain  phases  of  life  of  which 
his  knowledge  is  neither  close  nor  personal.  His  idea  of 
the  "  little  dons  who  career  about  Oxford  afoot  and 
awheel  .  .  .  giggling  over  Spooner's  latest  "  is  how- 
ever so  funny  that  we  would  not  have  missed  it  for  any 
less  crazy  picture. 

"Eldorado."     By  the  Baroness  Orczy.     Hodder  and 
Steughton.  6s. 

The  sub-title,  "A  Story  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel  ", 
and  a  coloured  picture  similar  to  well-known  pictures 
of  Mr.  Fred  Terry  and  Miss  Julia  Neilson,  will  suffice 
to  "  place  "  this  book  for  the  vast  majority  of  readers. 
People  who  like  Meredith  and  the  intellectual  novel 
will  perhaps  require  to  be  introduced  to  "The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel"  and  the  Baroness  Orczy;  these  we  must 
inform  that  their  fellow-countrymen,  to  the  number  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  bought  and  eagerly 
consumed  the  Baroness's  romance  of  Sir  Percy  Blake- 
ney,  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  ",  and  have  been  to  see 
the  highly-successful  play  manufactured  out  of  the 
same  material.  Here  is  another  episode  in  the  career 
of  the  same  individual.  The  period,  as  before,  is  that 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  as  before,  the  hero, 
though  an  Englishman,  is  concerned  with  the  self- 
imposed  task  of  rescuing  and  aiding  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden and  persecuted  French,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  band  of  devoted  adherents,  a  remarkable  faculty  for 
assuming  disguises,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  con- 
stitution. O  a  wonderful  constitution  !  Sir  Percy, 
captured  by  his  enemies,  is  kept  by  them  from  sleep  of 
any  kind  for  seventeen  nights  and  days  !  This  is  set 
down,  with  details,  for  the  consumption  of  the  British 
novel-reading  public  in  1913;  and  the  mere  statement 
will  warn  readers  what  they  are  to  expect.  Of  course, 
if  you  do  not  mind  this  sort  of  inanity,  you  will  probably 
like  the  story.  We  have  only  mentioned  the  biggest 
absurdity. 

"  Lily  Magic."    By  Mary  L.  Pendered.    Mills  and  Boon. 
6s. 

Amaryllis  (known  as  "  Mryll  ")  Whyte  and  her 
brother,  orphans — or  so  you  must  suppose  for  'the 
present — go  to  live  in  a  small  house  in  a  village.  The 
previous  occupant  of  the  small  house  was  a  lady  who 
shocked  the  landlord,  the  squire  (who  was  a  blustering 
fellow  who  frightened  his  timid  but  loving  wife),  into 
giving  her  notice  to  quit.  The  village  was  full  of  dis- 
sension, backbiting,  and  religious  and  social  prejudices. 
All  is  strictly  representative  of  the  average  English 
village-life.  Into  it  comes  Mryll,  and  lo  !  everything 
and  everybody  is  regenerated.  The  squire  is  made  to 
show  his  wife  a  tenderness  to  which  she  instantly 
responds  ;  the  Church-people  and  dissenters  are  brought 
together  in  the  bonds  of  holy  charity  ;  a  men's  club  is 
started  ;  the  shocking  lady  turns  out  to  be  not  only  a 
positive  saint  but  also  Mrvll's  long-lost  mother;  and 
for  Mryll's  reward — for  of  course  she  is  the  primum 
mobile  that  effects  all  these  revolutions — there  is  a 
surly-surfaced,    kind-hearted   young   doctor   and  the 
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devotion  of  a  lifetime,  etc.  Dear,  dear,  what  muddle- 
heads  all  these  politicians  are  (this,  we  conceive,  is  Mrs. 
Pender ed's  message)  ;  instead  of  talking  Agricultural 
Depression,  Small  Holdings,  Back  to  the  Land,  and 
so  forth,  why  don't  they  find  a  few  hundred  Mrylls — 
girls  who  can  thrust  their  noses  into  other  people's 
business  without  being  impertinent,  and  wheedle  with- 
out becoming  unladylike — and  plump  them  down  in  our 
villages?  Human  nature  is  such  a  simple  thing — to 
write  about,  anyhow. 

"  Knockinscreen  Days."  By  Jackson  C.  Clark.  Methuen. 
6s. 

Novels  and  tales  of  Ireland  are  usually  interesting 
and  amusing  ;  this  is  quite  the  most  unreadable  book 
wc  have  ploughed  in — we  cannot  say  through — for  many 
years.  There  is  a  ghost  of  a  connected  story  running 
through  twenty-eight  chapters,  which  are  stuffed  with 
episodes  and  dialogue  that  do  not  recall  anything  Irish 
to  us.  If  this  were  done  naively,  we  might  sympathise  ; 
but  it  is  lamentably  obvious  that  the  writer  thinks  he  is 
interesting  and  amusing.  He  is  apparently  a  beginner, 
but  not,  we  should  guess,  a  young  man  ;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  farrago  is  enough  to  make  a  critic 
despair.  If  there  be  enough  readers  to  justify  publica- 
tion, it  is  appalling  to  imagine  their  state  of  mind;  if 
not,  how  did  it  come  to  be  published? 


THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"  Issays  in  Rebellion."    By  Henry  W.  Nevinson.    Nisbet.  6s. 

Mr.  Nevinson  is  in  these  essays  quite  the  most  careful 
rebel  we  have  met.  He  makes  it  difficult  for  even  the  most 
hard-bitten  conservative  to  keep  upon  terms  of  enmity.  He 
is  a  master  of  the  art  technically  described  as  "disarming 
criticism  ".  There  is  a  sort  of  public  speaker  who,  after 
stating  his    position,    invariably   says    "But   perhaps  it 

will  be  objected   ",  and  then  goes  on  to  exhaust  every 

possible  argument  upon  the  other  side.  For  his  professional 
critics  this  is  a  little  exasperating.  They  see  their  s}:>eeches 
literally  taken  out  of  their  mouths.  Mr.  Nevinson  practises 
the  method  in  these  "  Essays  in  Rebellion  "  ;  but  he  does  it 
tactfully.  Mr.  Nevinson  makes  many  statements  which  must 
cause  some  of  his  readers  to  bristle  with  anger  and  confuta- 
tion. There  wil  immediately  occur  to  these  readers  excep- 
tions and  objections — a  hundred  instances  where  Mr. 
Nevinson  can  be  only  half  right  or  wholly  wrong.  "  The 
people  of  vital  power,  and  prolonged,  far-reaching  influence— 
the  dynamic  people — have  been  rebels."  A  statement  of  that 
kind  is,  to  say  the  least,  provocative.  We  have  heard  its 
like  from  men,  violent  and  feather-headed,  whose  reading 
has  not  ranged  beyond  Tom  Paine  and  Henry  George.  From 
the  majority  of  radical-socialist  orators  and  writers  to-day 
it  would  imply  little  more  than  an  intolerant  anxiety  to 
prove  that  Rabelais  was  an  anti-clerical  and  that  Shake- 
speare was  the  son  of  a  working-man  and  a  poacher.  But 
Mr.  Nevinson  can  persuade  us  to  receive  it  with  respect.  He 
so  clearly  knows  how  very  far  so  general  a  statement  is  from 
being  strictly  true.  He  has  read  all  the  other  fellows.  He 
has  heard  of  Burke,  for  instance  ;  can  read  Burke  and  enjoy 
him.  He  can  admit,  too,  that  rebels  are  not  always  entirely 
lovable.  He  has  realised,  and  he  allows  for,  their  little 
failings  ;  even  to  the  deprecation  of  their  notorious  habits 
of  personal  nncleanliness.  "We  all  know  those  meetings 
now",  says  Mr.  Nevinson,  "the  fraternal  handshake,  the 
menagerie  smell,  the  reek  of  tobacco,  the  indistinguishable 
hubbub  of  tongues,  the  frothy  violence."  So  candid  a  friend 
of  rebellion  cannot  fail  to  be  a  little  dear  to  men  of  property 
who  change  their  linen.  Mr.  Nevinson,  moreover,  appeals  to 
us  in  another  way.  He  is  not  only  the  "full  "  man  who 
has  read  well.  He  can  write.  Perhaps  the  most  disarming 
of  all  his  qualities  as  a  polite  essayist  of  rebellion  is  his 
style.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  man  who  praises 
his  own  side  so  sensibly  and  in  such  good  English 
could  praise  us  if  he  gave  his  mind  to  it. 

"  Anthony  Trollope :  His  Work,  Associates,  and  Originals."  By 
T.  H.  S.  Escott.    Lane.    10s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  rather  refreshing — in  these  days  of  popular  novelists 
bridling  about  the  restricted  sales  of  their  artistic,  important 
works  owing  to  Mrs.  Grundy  and  the  libraries — to  turn  to 
a  book  about  Anthony  Trollope  and  "  Barchester  Towers  ". 
We  must  say  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  book,  pleasant  and 
gossipy  though  it  be,  that  we  could  do  without,  for  the  lives 
and   surroundings  of    great    writers   are  often  strangely 


uninteresting  when  we  know  them  ;  it  is  when  they  are  remote 
or  obscure  that  the  ordinary  lives  and  doings  of  the  great 
are  so  interesting.  As  to  Trollope,  we  remember  reading 
part  of  his  autobiography  a  few  years  ago  and  finding  it 
distinctly  commonplace.  Moreover  it  seemed  to  us  he  went 
into  the  pecuniary  side  of  his  work  in  the  spirit  of  an 
accountant.  But  Trollope  was  great,  a  master  of  real  life  in 
fiction,  and  his  best  books  will  beyond  the  faintest  doubt  bo 
read  ami  rejoiced  in  when  the  novels  of  to-day  are  clean  for- 
gotten. Trollope  could  write  of  party  politics  and  politicians 
better  than  any  English  novelist,  save  Disraeli  of  course. 
His  men  and  women  are  live  and  real  as  Thackeray's.  As 
for  "  Barchester  Towers  "  it  is  consummate.  We  read  it 
once  Immediately  after  reading  and  being  absorbed  in  "  Anna 
Karen ina  "  about  as  severe  a  test  as  there  could  be — and  all 
through  it  held  us.  Mr.  Escott  writes  very  well  of  "  Bar- 
chester Towers".  The  Established  Church,  he  says,  was  to 
Trollope  from  "  his  pervadi  ugly  official  point  of  view  a  branch 
of  the  Civil  Service,  which  could  not  properly  be  carried 
on  if  irregular  influences  and  emotions  or  imperfectly  quali- 
fied prisons  were  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  it.  Hence  the 
famous  caricature  of  the  She  ecclesiastic  in  1857".  Mr. 
Escott  gives  some  interesting  facts  as  to  how  Trollope 
imagined  Slope.  We  are  not  sure  that  Trollope's  Slope  does 
not  surpass  Jane  Austen's  Collins. 

"  Our  National  Church."    By  Lord  Bobert  Cecil  and  the  Bev.  H.  J. 
Clayton.   Warne.    Is.  net. 

Few  better  equipped  writers  than  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  Lecturer  to  the  Central  Church  Com- 
mittee, have  approached  the  difficult  task  of  compiling  a 
short,  popular  history  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  have  shown  a  notable  tact  of  omission.  To  deal  with 
seventeen  centuries  of  Church  history  in  some  two  hundred 
pages  of  a  pocket-sized  volume  is  something  of  an  achieve- 
ment. Omissions  there  must  be,  but  nothing  essential  has 
been  left  out.  The  authors  have  not  given  us  a  mere  string 
of  unilluminating  dates  accompanied  by  a  summary  of 
facts.  Rather  have  they  written  a  brilliant  descriptive  essay, 
illustrating  the  main  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Their  work  is  inspired  by  genuine  enthusiasm.  They  are 
proud  of  the  Church  of  England,  proud  of  its  history,  its 
traditions,  its  Liturgy,  its  reasoned  liberty  combined  with 
Catholic  faith,  and  would  have  others  share  their  pride. 
The  authors  deal  fairly  with  the  facts  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  Incidentally  no  book  is  more  calculated  to 
dispel  the  many  glaring  misconeejjtions  that  exist  about  the 
Church  of  this  land.  Even  Churchmen  are  often  woefully 
ignorant  of  Church  history  ;  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution, questions  of  internal  organisation,  discipline  or 
finance  the  average  layman  knows  practically  nothing.  The 
history  of  the  Church  is  a  national  possession,  and  this 
book  might  well  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  every  Church 
school.  AVriting  of  the  vexed  and  stormy  period  of  the 
Reformation,  the  authors  state  the  position  with  great 
lucidity.  "  Abroad  there  was  destruction  and  schism,  while 
in  England  there  was  reconstruction  and  preservation,  con- 
tinuity with  the  past  being  carefully  preserved.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  abolition  of  one  Church  that  another  might  be  set 
up  in  its  place,  for  both  as  regards  name,  life,  doctrine, 
holy  orders  and  property  there  is  a  complete  continuity 
between  the  pre-Reformation  and  the  existing  Church  of 
England."  So  far  from  condemning  the  "glorious  compre- 
hensiveness ' '  of  the  Church,  the  authors  see  in  it  a  sign 
of  strength.  "  During  the  past  120  years  there  have  been  three 
great  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church — the  Evangelicals, 
the  Oxford  Movement,  and  the  Broad  Church — and  each  has 
added  something  to  her  spiritual  life.  Stated  quite  briefly, 
the  Evangelicals  insisted  on  the  principle  of  justification  by 
faith  and  the  necessity  of  conversion;  the  Oxford  reformers 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  Church  and  her  sacraments ; 
the  Broad  Churchmen  emphasised  good  moral  living  as  the 
test  of  real  Christianity.  These  are  not  opposites,  for  '  the 
system  of  grace,  the  response  of  faith,  the  result  in  obedi- 
ence '  are  in  reality  part  of  one  great  whole.  Accordingly 
the  English  Church  has  a  special  mission  to  fulfil,  just 
because  it  holds  fast  to  the  Bible  and  to  primitive  days, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  accepts  what  was  good  in  the 
great  upheaval  of  thought  in  the  sixteenth  century." 

"  The    Opinions    of    Jerome   Coignard."     By  Anatole  France. 
A  Translation  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Jackson.    Lane.    6s.  net. 

M.  Anatole  France  presents  us  with  a  very  engaging 
figure.  Monsieur  l'Abbe  Coignard,  philosopher  and  Chris- 
tian, mingled  in  an  incomparable  union  the  epicurism  that 
wards  off  grief  and  the%oly  simplicity  that  leads  to  joy. 
Although  accepting  Christian  and  Catholic  principles,  he 
did  not  deny  himself  the  deduction  of  some  original  con 
elusions  therefrom.      Rooted  in  orthodoxy,  his  luxuriant 
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spirit  flourished  singularly  in  epicurism  and  in  humility. 
Never  did  a  mind  show  itself  at  once  so  bold  and  so  pacifi- 
catory, nor  soften  its  disdain  with  greater  gentleness.  Ten- 
derly, he  despised  men.  He  came  to  consider  pride  as  the 
source  of  the  greatest  evil,  and  the  one  vice  against  nature. 
All  principles  appeared  equally  contestable  to  him.  Still  he 
was  never  a  revolutionary.  He  had  too  few  illusions  for 
that.  His  disciple  Jacques  Tournebroche  asked  him  at  times 
whether  he  were  not  afraid  that  his  critical  philosophy 
might  not  have  the  effect  of  toppling  down  what  he  wished 
to  preserve.  "My  son",  replied  M.  l'Abbe  Coignard,  "I 
have  ever  remarked  that  men's  prejudices  are  the  source  of 
their  ills,  just  as  spiders  and  scorpions  issue  from  the 
gloom  of  cellars  and  the  damp  of  back-gardens.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  pass  the  Turk's  head  or  the  broom  at  random 
now  and  then  in  these  dark  corners."  With  considerable 
art  M.  Anatole  France  builds  up  for  us  a  very  life-like 
picture  of  his  Jerome  Coignard,  the  Abbe  of  many  opinions, 
who  was  always  ready  to  express  his  views  on  any  subject, 
but  who  yet  never  fell  into  the  trap  of  sententiousness.  The 
book  abounds  in  epigrams.  Here  are  two  :  "  Truths,  detected 
by  the  intelligence,  will  for  ever  remain  sterile.  The  heart 
alone  can  fertilise  its  dreams  ".  "To  help  mankind  one 
must  throw  aside  all  reason  as  an  encumbrance,  and  rise 
on  the  wings  of  enthusiasm.  So  long  as  we  reason  we  shall 
never  soar."  The  book  is  capably  translated  by  Mrs. 
Wilfrid  Jackson. 

"Vincent  <ie  Pan!,  Priest  and  Philanthropist.    1576-1660."  By 
E.  K.  Sanders.    Heath,  Cranton  and  Ouseley.    16s.  net. 

"  Ruinez  en  moi,  Seigneur,  tout  ce  qui  vous  y  deplait." 
These  words — on  his  lips  in  his  extreme  old  age — are  the  key- 
note to  the  life  and  character  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul.  In 
his  book  on  "  Pascal  "  Viscount  S.  Cyres  writes  almost  with 
a,  note  of  scorn  of  Vincent  de  Paul  as  "  the  patron  saint 
of  practical  philanthropists",  and  remarks  "  practical  phil- 
anthropists seldom  escape  a  touch  of  superficiality.  They 
may  be  content  with  little,  with  small  profits  and  quick 
returns,  but  a  brisk  turnover  they  must  have  ". 

But  to  regard  Vincent  of  Paul  merely  as  a  pioneer  of  social 
reform  and  organised  charity  is  a  one-sided  view.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  a  successful  philanthropist  and  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  a  combination  of  insjnration  and 
experience  he  arrived  at  conclusions  which  are  regarded  as 
discoveries  in  the  twentieth.  As  Mr.  Sanders  points  out,  he 
dealt  almost  single-handed  witih  problems  of  destitution 
involving  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  devised  remedies 
which  are  still  in  use  for  some  of  the  diseases  of  social  life. 
He  realised  and  met  the  need  of  the  teaching  and  tending  of 
the  young,  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  the  aiding  of  the  prisoner, 
and  passed  on  to  the  more  difficult  enterprises  that  concern 
the  fallen  and  the  wastrel.  In  his  old  age  he  was  hailed  as 
"  Father  of  his  Country  ",  and  in  the  Paris  of  the  present 
day  his  effigy  may  still  be  seen  presiding  at  the  corner  of 
those  streets  where  the  poor  will  find  assistance  for  their 
wants. 

But  all  his  good  works  were  in  reality  the  outcome  of  a 
deep  spirituality,  and  the  full  meaning  of  his  charity  is  the 
"  ascent  of  the  ladder  of  love  ",  of  which  Ruysbroeck  writes. 
Mr.  Sanders  has  given  us  a  singularly  attractive  and 
discriminating  biography  of  a  really  noble  character.  He 
succeeds  in  bringing  the  man  before  us,  depicting  the  homely 
persuasiveness  of  his  methods  and  the  holiness  of  his  life, 
which  was  the  true  secret  of  his  extraordinary  power. 

"Bossuet."    By  Ferdinand  Erunetiere.    Preface  by  Victor  Giraud 
Hachette.    3fr.  50c. 

Brunetiere  had  quite  a  fanatical  adoration  for  Bossuet, 
frequently  lectured  and  wrote  about  him,  and  right  up  to 
the  end  intended  his  literary  masterpiece  to  be  a  complete 
study  of  his  idol.  Why  was  it  he  continually  put  off  the 
effort?  M.  Giraud,  a  friend  of  his,  has  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions. The  first  is  Brunetiere's  dislike  of  setting  down 
anything  absolutely  definitive  in  an  appreciation  of  his 
idol.  Once  before  he  had  written  in  that  sharp-cut,  peremp- 
tory style  of  his  about  some  other  literary  figure,  and  he  had 
ever  since  regretted  one  or  two  of  his  judgments.  The  other 
point  is  that  he  may  have  come  to  realise  that  he  was  really 
more  in  intellectual  sympathy  with  Pascal  than  with  Bossuet. 
To  Bossuet  he  had  some  curious  resemblances,  but  of  a  some- 
what superficial  kind — e.g.  the  fierce  masterfulness  of  his 
pen  as  contrasted  with  the  suave  gentleness  of  his  ordinary 
manners.  But  it  must  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  for  a 
thinker  and  writer  of  Brunetiere's  extraordinary  insight  and 
ability  not  to  have  perceived  that  his  idol  had  feet  of  clay, 
and  that  compared  with  Pascal's  versatile,  universal  genius 
Bossuet  appears  nothing  more  than  a  man  of  exceeding  great 
talent.    However  that  may  be,  everybody  who  wants  to  know 


the  essential  Bossuet  and  to  read  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
description  and  criticism  of  his  life  and  times  should  get  the 
book. 

"  My  Motor  Milestones."    By  the  Baroness  Campbell  von  laurentz. 
Jenkins.    5s.  net. 

The  Baroness  von  Laurentz  writes  in  an  easy  and  enter- 
taining fashion  for  those  who  contemjdate  their  first  motor 
tour  abroad.  She  condescends  to  details  which  are  too  often 
ignored  or  taken  for  granted  by  writers  upon  these  matters, 
and  her  book  is  correspondingly  useful.  To  the  question 
"Is  it  very  expensive  to  take  a  car  abroad?"  she  replies 
"  No,  if  you  go  the  right  way  about  it  ".  And  the  right  way 
is  to  shed  English  customs  and  habits  as  fast  as  you  can, 
avoid  the  large  and  expensive  hotels,  take  your  dejeuner  at 
twelve  o'clock  and  your  dinner  at  seven  and  generally  con- 
form to  the  customs  of  the  country.  The  Baroness  gives  racy 
descriptions  of  motor  runs  through  France,  from  Brittany 
to  Dauphine  and  to  Algiers.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  photographs. 


THE  TOOLS  OF  LEARNING. 

"  Stories  from  History  and  Literature."    By  A.  G.  Caton.  Mac- 
millan.    Is.  3d. 

"An  Introduction  to  World  History."    By  M.  W.  Keatinge  and 
N.  L.  Frazer.    Black.  2s. 

"  Life  in  Olden  Times  in  Babylon  and  Assyria."    By  Eleanor 
Trotter.    Macdonald  and  Evans.    Is.  6d.  net. 

"A  Brief  History  of  Greece  and  Rome."    By  the  Bev.  E.  C. 
Everard  Owen.    Blackie.    3s.  6d. 

"A  Digest  of  British  History."     By  5.  H.  McGrady.  F.alph, 
Holland.    3s.  6d. 

"Junior  British  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Bay."    By  K.  L.  Giveen  andiF.  W.  Bewsher.    Bivingtons.  3s. 

"A  Social  History  of  England."    By  George  Guest.    Bell.    Is.  6d. 

The  need  of  some  knowledge  of  the  world's  history  on 
the  part  of  the  ordinary  child  is  now  conceded  by  most 
educationists.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  argument  sum- 
marised by  the  question  "  What  do  they  know  of  England 
who  only  England  know?  "  Miss  Caton's  solution  may  per- 
haps be  described  as  the  seven-leagued-boot  method.  In  some 
forty-eight  pages  she  steps  from  Hammurabi  to  Tolstoy, 
and  deals  not  only  with  history  but  also  with  literature. 
The  stories  are,  of  course,  intended  for  very  youthful  minds, 
but  their  tone  renders  them,  we  think,  more  suitable  for 
girls  than  for  boys.  Of  a  more  substantial  nature  is  the 
"Introduction  to  World  History"  by  Messrs.  Keatinge 
and  Frazer.  The  name  of  the  Reader  in  Education  at 
Oxford  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  masterly  study  on  the  teaching  of  history  that  the 
work  is  on  thoroughly  modern  lines.  The  book  likewise 
starts  with  Chaldsea  and  ends  up  with  a  chapter  on  social 
and  political  tendencies.  The  treatment  of  the  latter,  from 
obvious  lack  of  space,  strikes  us  as  the  least  satisfactory 
chapter  in  an  otherwise  very  satisfactory  book.  "  Life  in 
Olden  Times  in  Babylon  and  Assyria  "  should  prove  very 
interesting  to  young  pupils.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  objects  from  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
collections  in  the  British  Museum,  many  of  which  are 
excellent,  and  only  one  (that  on  page  85)  is  really  unsatis* 
factory.  The  book  should  prove  most  valuable  as  a  reader 
for  any  class  of  London  children,  who  after  being  taken 
through  it  by  their  teacher  might  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Museum  to  see  the  actual  objects  from  which  the  photo- 
graphs it  contains  have  been  taken.  It  might  also  be  used 
as  an  adjunct  to  Scripture  lessons  in  place  of  some  of  the 
flaccid  commentary  that  some  teachers  think  it  their  duty 
to  spin  in  class.  "  A  Brief  History  of  Greece  and  Rome  " 
appears  to  be  composed  on  sensible  lines.  The  author  does 
not  attempt  to  put  a  quart  of  facts  into  a  pint  pot,  but 
selects  the  most  salient  features  and  episodes  and  judi- 
ciously suppresses  those  of  secondary  importance.  In 
place  of  Chapter  X.  in  the  history  of  Rome,  "  On  the  Pro- 
gress of  Rome  from  a  Country  Town  to  an  Empire",  we 
should  have  preferred  a  chanter  on  life  under  the  Empire. 
Imperial  Rome  has  yet  to  come  to  its  own  in  school  histories. 
The  book  is  adequately  illustrated  by  maps  in  both  sections. 
Thanks  to  its  conciseness,  it  may  also  be  recommended  for 
modern  sides  or  for  non-classical  schools.  "  A  Digest  of 
British  History"  is  constructed  on  exactly  the  opposite 
system.  It  is  a  triumph  in  filing  and  pigeon-holing 
facts.  Such  books  have,  of  course,  their  use ;  the  danger 
lies  in  their  being  prematurely  employed.  It  begins  with 
isalseolithic  man  and  includes  the  present  Home  Rule  Bill 
and  the  White  Slave  Act.    The  "Junior  British  History" 
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of  Messrs.  Giveen  and  Bewsher  is  based  011  the  larger 
"British  History"  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  and  the  authors 
of  the  present  work.  It  contains  some  useful  resumes  of 
European  history  from  time  to  time.  The  social  side  of 
history  is  also  duly  noticed.  The  style  is  simple  and 
straightforward,  but  the  authors  religiously  eschew  the 
purplo  patch.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  it  to  fire  the 
dramatic  instinct  of  the  young.  "  A  Social  History  of 
England  "  would  make  a  suitable  reader  for  middle  forms 
in  secondary  schools.  It  contains  some  interesting  and 
appropriate  illustrations,  and  there  are  some  useful  Sum- 
maries at  the  end.  Nearly  a  whole  page  is  given  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Poor  Law,  but  not  one  word  is  said  about 
the  growing  movement  towards  Protection,  it  being  appar- 
ently calmly  assumed  that  the  question  was  settled  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846. 

"Prima  Logenda :  First  Year  Latin  Lessons."     By  J-  Whyte. 

Cambridge  University  Press     Is  4d. 
"Deutsche  Stunden."    By  V.  Kruger.    Blaokie.  2s. 
"  Classified  French  Unseens."    By  W.  G.  Hartog.    Clive.  2s. 
"Voyage  au  Centre  de  la  Terre."    Par  Jules  Verne.  Adapted 

and  Edited  by  Eugene  Pellissier.    Macmillan.  2s. 

"A  French  Dramatic  Header."    Compiled  by  M.  Ceppi.  Bell.  2s. 
"Cours  de  Franqais  d'apres  les  Textes."     Par  M.  Anceau  and 
E.  Magee.    Blackie.    Is.  6d. 

The  flow  of  classical  books  from  the  publishers  has  rather 
slackened  if  anything  of  recent  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  output  of  modern  language  books  seems  to  have  main- 
tained its  volume.  "  Prima  Legenda  "  is  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  elements  of  Latin  to  their  simplest  form.  Though 
intended  as  a  foundation  for  oral  lessons,  all  questions  and 
answers  are  omitted.  Space  no  doubt  is  gained  thereby, 
but  it  might  be  advisable  in  a  subsequent  edition  to  supply 
a  page  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  typical  questions  with  a 
list  of  query  words  such  as  quando,  quare,  unde,  etc.,  as 
well  as  a  few  simple  orders  in  Latin  for  class-room  use. 
"  Deutsche  Stunden  "  is  a  useful  introduction  to  German, 
framed  on  modern  lines,  and  elastic  enough  to  be  used  alike 
by  teachers  of  the  "  new-methods  "  type  and  by  those  who 
hold  to  the  older  system  of  teaching  modern  languages.  It 
is  clearly  the  production  of  an  experienced  teacher.  "  Classi- 
fied French  Unseens"  is  one  of  the  many  books  produced 
to  "best"  the  examiner.  The  underlying  idea  is,  however, 
a  good  one.  By  means  of  grouping  together  pieces  of 
which  the  subjects  are  similar  the  student  is  trained  to 
acquire  adequate  vocabularies  in  portraiture,  scenery,  criti- 
cism, military  topics  etc.  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  just 
added  to  their  Elementary  French  Series  the  "  Voyage  au 
Centre  de  la  Terre"  by  that  Alexandre  Dumas  of  science, 
Jules  Verne.  The  book  is,  as  one  may  expect,  well  and 
exhaustively  edited,  and  its  subject-matter  should  prove  the 
joy  of  many  pupils.  M.  Marc  Ceppi's  "  Dramatic  Reader  " 
should  be  welcome  to  those  teachers  who  believe  in  appealing 
to  the  dramatic  instinct  of  their  pupils  as  a  means  of  con- 
vincing them  of  the  reality  of  the  language.  The  earlier 
pieces  in  the  book  are  sufficiently  short  to  be  readily  learnt 
and  acted  by  the  class.  The  title  "  Cours  de  Francais  d'apres 
les  Textes"  sufficiently  explains  the  book.  It  is  a  very 
conscientious  and  thorough  piece  of  work,  but  unless  trans- 
lation is  allowed,  at  least  at  the  outset,  we  fancy  the  texts 
themselves  will  be  found  rather  difficult. 

''Outlines  of  Victorian  literature."     By  Hugh? Walker  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Walker.    Cambridge  University  Press.    3s.  net. 

The  Victorian  literature  is  now  sufficiently  stratified 
through  lapse  of  time  for  the  literary  critic  to  take  it  in 
hand.  Mr.  Hugh  Walker  has  apparently  already  brought 
out  a  volume  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  of  the  more  ambitious 
work  that  he  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Walker  have  produced  a 
smaller  version  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  Baedeker  to  the  average 
schoolboy  set  down  to  explore  what  must  be  to  him  already 
a  remote  country.  It  is  not  particularly  inspiring,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sensible  and  readable.  Moreover, 
while  indicating  clearly  the  well-known  landmarks  of  the 
period,  the  authors  have  avoided  the  pitfall  of  filling  in 
their  map  with  too  many  names.  Incidentally  they  bring 
out  very  clearly  what  we  would  call  the  manse  and  country 
parsonage  influence,  which  was  certainly  predominant 
during  the  period. 

"An  Elementary  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.".  By 
M.  S.  Elliott.    Black.    Is.  6d. 

"  The  British  Empire  with  its  World  Setting."    (Junior  Regional 
Geography.)    By  J.  B.  Beynolds.    Black.    Is.  4d. 

Of  the  making  of  books  on  geography  there  is  apparently 
no  end.     Nothing  seems  to  come  amiss  to  the  geographer. 


He  dabbles  in  astronomy,  meteorology,  physiology,  geology, 
mathematics,  statistics,  and  botany.  He  is  in  fact  fast 
taking  the  whole  earth  for  his  province.  Now  he  seems 
inclined  to  capture  the  humanities,  and  books  on  historic 
geography  such  as  that  of  M.  S.  Elliott  are  beginning  to 
appear.  Of  cross-fertilisation  between  these  two  subjects 
wo  have  little  dread.  History  is  not  likely  to  go  under 
during  the  process.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  laying  stress  on  the  influence  of  the  environment 
of  man.  Mr.  or  Mrs.  or  Miss  Elliott  rightly  insists  that  tho 
book  should  only  be  used  with  pupils  who  have  already 
studied  history  and  geography.  Miss  J.  B.  Reynolds'  book 
on  tho  British  Empire  and  its  setting  is  inspired  by  the 
new  methods.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  some 
useful  statistics.  Figures  are  the  shorthand  of  facts,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher  can  be  made  very 
illuminating. 

"Principles  and  Practice  of  School  Gardening."    By  Alexander 
Logan.    Macmillan.    3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Logan  has  written  an  excellent  book  on  school  garden- 
ing. Our  only  doubt  is  whether  his  book  is  not  too  full 
and  advanced  for  the  average  pupil  in  tho  elementary 
schools.  To  the  teacher  who  runs  a  school  garden  it  should 
be  invaluable,  but  until  we  have,  south  of  the  Tweed,  higher 
elementary  schools  seriously  studying  the  subject,  or  agri- 
cultural sides  attached  to  our  country  secondary  schools, 
we  fear  his  scholastic  public  will  be  somewhat  limited. 
Happily  it  is  a  book  that  we  can  commend  to  the  adult. 
It  is  packed  with  first-hand  information  of  a  practical  kind. 
Of  course,  in  putting  together  a  book  of  this  kind  an  author 
must  pick  and  choose,  but  we  should  like  to  have  had  his 
views  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  utility  of  the  wasp.  We 
wonder,  too,  how  many  country  people  realise  that  the 
apparently  harmless  "  daddy  longlegs  "  is  the  final  and 
finished  incarnation  of  the  wire  worm.  We  fancy  that 
once  they  know  it  the  number  of  "daddy  longlegs"  in 
their  neighbourhood  would  be  likely  rapidly  to  decrease. 

"A  Primer    of   English  Citizenship    for    use  in  Schools."  By 
F.  Swann.    Longmans.    Is  6d. 

The  machinery  of  Government  is  always  rather  a  dull 
subject  to  boys,  but  Mr.  Frederic  Swann  has  done  his  best 
to  render  it  somewhat  less  arid  than  usual.  Some  of  the 
"questions  for  discussion  and  research"  strike  us,  however, 
as  unduly  naive — e.g.  "  Differentiate  between  the  use  of 
the  word  '  minister '  as  a  servant  of  religion  and  as  a 
servant  of  the  State  ".  One  irreverently  thinks  of  the 
parallel  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Alexander  the 
coppersmith. 


For  tbis  Week's  Books  see  pages  344  and  346. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  GREECE 
AND  ROME. 

By  Rev.    E.    C.    EVERARD  OWEN,  M.A., 

Assistant-Master  and  Tutor,  Harrow  School.  With 
23  Maps  (4  in  colour).  3s.  6d.  nut.  Also  issued  in 
Two  Parts  (to  be  purchased  separately),  price  2s.  each. 

DEUTSCHE  STUNDEN. 

Nach  der  Analytisch  -  Direkten  Methode.  By  V, 
KRUEGER,  Senior  German  Mistress,  Clapham 
High  School.  2s. 

A  German  Course  designed  for  beginners  of  13-15 
years  of  age. 

COURS  DE  FRANCAIS,  d'aprSs  les  Textcs, 

By  M.  ANCEAU  and  E.  MAG  EE,  Edgbaston  High 
School  for  Girls,  Birmingham.    Cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

EUROPE  SINCE  NAPOLEON  tisu-ioio). 

By  ELIZABETH  LEVETT.  Tutor  in  Modern 
History,  St.  Hilda's  Hall,  Oxford.  With  10  Maps 
(2  in  colour).    3s.  6d. 

The  histories  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  are 
treated  in  turn,  prominence  being  given  to  the  great 
personalities  that  have  shaped  the  course  of  events. 


This  most   successful  history  of  recent  years  is 
now  issued  in  THREE  forms. 

THE  GROUNDWORK  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY. 

BY 

GEORGE   TOWNSENO    WARNER,  M.A., 

Sometime  Fellmv  of  Jesns  College.  Cambridge  ; 
Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School : 
AND 

C.  H.  K.  MARTEN,  M.A., 

Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College. 
WITH  MAPS,  TIME  CHARTS,  and  FULL  INDEX. 
764  pp.,  super-crown  8vo. ,  6s.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 
In  Two  Parts,  3s.  6d.  each:  Part  I.,  55  B.C. -1603  ; 
Part  II.,  1603-1911.  For  the  convenience  of  those  requiring 
the  book  for  certain  examinations  it  is  also  issued  in  Three 
Sections,  2s.  6d.  each:  Section  I.,  55  b.c.-a.d.  1485; 
Section  II.,  1485-1714;  Section  III.,  1714-1911. 


FULL   PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "  '  Saturday '  Bridge  "  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 
(Postage  lid.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  booK  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  Jrom  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

1 0  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THIS   WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Anthony    Trollope  :    His    Work,    Associates,    and  Original 

(T.  H.  S.  Escott).    Lane.    12*.  6d.  net. 
William  of  Germany  (Stanley  Shaw).    Methuen.    Is.  bd.  net. 
.M  iraln  au  (Louis  Barthou).    Hoinomann.    10a.  net. 
Cecil  Rhodes  :  The  Man  and   His  Work   (Gordon  le  Sueur). 

Murray.   12s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Governor  of  England  (Marjorie  Bowen) ;  The  Two  Kisses 
(Oliver  Onion.-);  Tide  Marks  (Margaret  Westrup) :  6«.  each. 
Methuen. 

Jean  and  Louise  (Antonin  Duescrre) ;  The  Vulgar  Lover  (Vin- 
cent Brown)  ;  The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  (Edwin  Pugh) ; 
6s.  each.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  .Marriage  of  Edward  (l^ouise  Mack);  The  Gondola  (Rothay 
Reynolds)  ;  6.'.  each.    Mills  and  Boon. 

Concessions  (Sidney  Schiff).    Lane.  6k. 

Justice  Suspended  (Richard  Marsh).    Chat  to  and  Windus.  6s. 
Ashes  of  Vengeance  (H.  B.  Somerville).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
A  Fortune  at  Stake  (Nat  Gould).    Long.  6s. 
The  Garden  without  Walls  (Coningsby  Dawson).  Heincmann. 

6s. 

Scenes  from  a  Subaltern's  Life  (C.   L.  Gilson).  Blackwood. 

6s. 

The  Passionate  Friends  (H.  G.  Wells).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Mrs.  Day's  Daughters  (Mary  E.  Mann)  ;  Hearts  Courageous 
(Hallie  Ermine  Rives);  Snow  upon  the  Desert  (S.  Mac- 
naughtan) ;  Bond  or  Free  (David  Lyall)  ;  The  Unwilling 
Adventurer  (R.  Austin  Freeman).  6s.  eaeh.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

The  Home  of  the  Seven  Devils  (Horace  W.  C.  Newte).  Chatto 
and  Windus.  6s. 

History. 

The  Renaissance,  1485  1560  (Arthur,  Count  Gobineau).  Heine- 

mann.    10-s.  net. 
Burbage  and  Shakespeare's  Stage  (Mrs,.  C.  C.  Stopes).  Moring. 

5s.  net. 

The  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History.  Vol.  II.  :  The  Rise  of  the 
Saracens  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Western  Empire.  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    20s.  net. 

The  Story  of  the  C.W.S.  The  Jubilee  History  of  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society,  Limited,  1863-1913  (Percy 
Redi'ern).    Manchester.    C.W.S.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Gift  Books. 

Submarine  Engineering  of  To-day  (Charles  W.  Domville-Fife), 

5s.  net ;  Heroes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Edward  Gilliat) ; 

Ian  Hardy,  Naval  Cadet  (Commander  E.  Hamilton  Currey, 

R.N.),  5s.  each.    Seeley,  Service. 
The  Birth  of  the  Opal  :   A  Child's  Fancies  (Daphne  Allen). 

Allen.    5s.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
Pheasants  and    Covert    Shooting    (Captain  Aymer  Maxwell). 
Black.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Reference  Book. 
South  African  Who's  Who,  1913  (Edited  by  Ken.  Donaldson). 
Baumgartner.    21s.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  346). 


READ   

"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM." 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date   facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7    VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 

P  R  ICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.   Post  free. 

notice:. 

The\Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are:— 
linitei  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£   s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    I     82    1    10  4 

Halp  Year    o  14    I      ...       ...     o   15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...    0     71    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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THE  SILVER  LIBRARY. 

(A  SELECTION  FROM.) 

Price  3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 


BAGEHOT  (W.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES.   3s.  6d. 
LITERARY  STUDIES.    3  vols.   3s.  6d.  each. 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES.   3s-  6d. 

BENT  (J.  T.) 

THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MASHONALAND. 

With  117  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BRASSEY  (Lady) 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  "  SUNBEAM."  With  66 
Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BUCKLE  (H.  T.) 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND. 

3  vols.    10s.  6d. 

CLODD  (E.) 

STORY  OF  CREATION  :  Plain  Account  of 
Evolution.    With  77  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

CONYBEARE  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and 
HOWSON  (Very  Rev.  J.  S.) 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  With 
46  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

DOYLE  (Sir  A.  CONAN) 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.    With  10  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "POLESTAR,"  and 
other  Tales.  3s.  6d. 

THE  REFUGEES :  a  Tale  of  the  Huguenots. 

With  25  Illustrations.    3s.  fd. 
THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS.   3s.  6d. 

FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

OCEANA:  or,  England  and  Her  Colonies. 

With  9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  With 
9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS.   3s.  6d. 

C£SAR :  a  Sketch.  3s.  6d. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  a  History  of  his  Life. 

I795-1835.     2  Vols.  7S.  1834-1881.     2  VOls.  7S. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
12  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

4  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND.   3  vols.   10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.   3s.  6d. 

SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA.  &c.  3s.  6d. 

DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON.  3s.  6d- 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.   3s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.   3s.  6d. 

THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY :  an  Irish 
Romanee.  3s.  6d. 


GLEIG  (Rev.  G.  R.) 

LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON.   3s.  6d. 

GREVILLE  (C.  C.  F.) 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING  GEORGE 
IV..  KING  WILLIAM  IV..  AND  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.    8  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

HAGGARD  (Sir  RIDER) 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.    20  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
ALLAN'S  WIFE.   With  34  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
BEATRICE.   3s.  6d. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE  HEART.   3s.  6d. 

CLEOPATRA.    With  29  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.    3s.  6d. 

DAWN.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.    51  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  15  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

JOAN  HASTE.    With  20  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

LYSBETH.    With  26  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.    16  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.   25  Illus.   3s.  6d. 

NADA  THE  LILY.   With  23  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN:  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

SHE.    With  32  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STELLA  FREGELIUS.   3s.  6d. 

SWALLOW.    With  8  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.   16  illus.   3s.  6d. 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.    16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE.  (A  Visit  to  Pales- 
tine, &c.)   With  31  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR.  With  36  Illustrations. 
3s.  6d. 

HAGGARD  (Sir  RIDER)  and 
LANG  (A.) 

THE  WORLD'S  DESIRE.  27  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

JEFFERIES  (R.) 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW.  With  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 
RED  DEER.    With  17  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 
THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART.   3s.  6d. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.   3s.  6d. 
WOOD  MAGIC :  a  Fable.  3s.  6d. 

KNIGHT  (E.  F.) 

THE   CRUISE  OF  THE  "ALERTE."  With 

2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "FALCON."  With  2 
Maps  and  13  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  "FALCON"  ON  THE  BALTIC.  With 
Map  and  n  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET:  A  Narra- 
tive of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir,  Western 
Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
trations.   3s.  6d. 


LANG  (A.) 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH.   3s.  6d. 
MYTH,  RITUAL  AND  RELIGION.   2  vols.  7s. 
THE  BOOK  OF  DREAMS  AND  GHOSTS.  3s. 6d. 
A  MONK  OF  FIFE:  a  Story  of  the  Days  of 

Joan  of  Arc.     With  13  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

MACAU  LAY  (Lord) 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  "  Albany  Edition."  With 
12  Portraits,  12  vols.    Each  3s.  6d. 
Vols.    I.-VI.— History  of  England. 
Vols.  VII. -X.— Essays  and  Biographies. 
Vols.  XI.-XII.— Sketches,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  &c,  and  Index. 
ESSAYS  AND  LAYS  OF   ANCIENT  ROME. 

&C.    With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
SELECTIONS    FROM  THE   WRITINGS  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY.   With  Notes.    3s.  6d. 

MARBOT  (Baron  de) 

MEMOIRS.    Translated.    2  vols.  7s. 

MERIVALE  (Dean) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 
EMPIRE.   8  vols.   Each  3s.  6d. 

MILL  (J.  S.) 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.   3s.  6d. 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.   3s.  6d. 

MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

NANSEN  (F.) 

THE   FIRST    CROSSING   OF  GREENLAND. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    3s.  6d. 

SMITH  (R.  BOSWORTH) 

CARTHAGE    AND    THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    3s.  6d. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  LESLIE) 

THE  PLAYGROUND  OF  EUROPE  (The  Alps). 
With  4  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  Dr.  JEKYLL  AND 

Mr.  HYDE  ;  with  other  Fables.  3s.  6d. 
THE  WRONG  BOX.  3s.  6d. 
MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.   3s.  6d. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  GEORGE) 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.  3s-6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAU- 
LAY.  Enlarged  and  Complete  Edition,  with 
New  Preface  and  an  Additional  Chapter.  3s.  6d. 

VERNEY  (F.  P.  &  M.  M.) 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMILY 
DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

With  Portraits.    2  vols.  7s. 

WEYMAN  (STANLEY  J.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.   3s.  6d. 


LONGMANS'  POCKET  LIBRARY 

Fcp.  8vo.    Each  Volume,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  in  cloth  ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

*#"  Except  Newman's  "  Apologia"  which  is  2s.  6(1.  net  in  cloth ;  3s,  6d.  net  in  leather. 


ANSTEY  (F.) 

VOCES  POPULI.    First  Series.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

VOCES  POPULI.    Second  Series.   With  25  Illus- 
trations by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

ARNOLD  (Sir  EDWIN) 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.   With  Photo- 
gravure  Frontispiece  after  HOLMAN  HUNT. 


FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

5  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 


In 


HMGELOW  (JEAN) 

POEMS.    Selected  and  arranged  by  ANDREW 
LANG. 

JEFFERIES  (RICHARD) 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART.   With  Portrait. 


LANG  (ANDREW) 

BALLADS  AND  LYRICS  OF  OLD  FRANCE. 
NEW  &  OLD  LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS. 
BALLADES  AND  RHYMES. 
BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN. 
OLD    FRIENDS:     Essays    in  Epistolary 
Parody. 

MACKAIL  (J.  W.) 

SELECT  EPIGRAMS  from  the  GREEK  AN- 
THOLOGY.   2  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 
Greek  Text  and  English  Translation. 

MAX  MULLER  (F.) 

DEUTSCHE  LIEBE  (GERMAN  LOVE). 

MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS.   By  J.  W. 

MACKAIL.      With   Frontispieces.      2  vols. 
(Not  sold  separately.) 
NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE.  (Also  in  paper  covers, 

THe'ViFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON :  a  Poem. 
POEMS  BY  THE  WAY. 


NEWMAN  (CARDINAL) 

VERSES  ON  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS,  Includ- 
ing "The  Dream  of  Gerontlus." 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA.  (Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.  With  other 
Fables. 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  ANDREW  LANG,  and  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.  &  F.) 

THE  DYNAMITER. 
STEVENSON  (R.  L.)  & 
OSBOURNE  (L.) 

THE  WRONG  BOX. 
WEYMAN  (STANLEY) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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Shall  the  Welsh  Church  be  Established  ? 


THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED  BY 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  G.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  1\d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King:  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule  ": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net ;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
The  Loeb  Claasical  Library— Petroniu*  (Translated  by  Michael 

Heeeltine) ;  Seneca  Apocolocyntoais  (Translated  by  W.  H.  U. 

Rouse)  ;  Cicero— Letters  to  Atticus  (Translated  by  E.  0.' 

Winstedi),  Vol    II.;  Appiaii's  Roman  History  (Tranakteq 

by  Horace  White),  Vol.  IV.    5s.  net  each.  Heincmann. 
The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist  (Charles  Dickens).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    2*.  bd.  net. 
Guide  to  Normandy,  Picardy,  Artois,  Ponthieu  and  Parts  of  the 

He  de  France  (C.  B.  Black).    Black.    2s.  Cd.  net. 

School  Books. 

A  First  Counse  in  Projective  Geometry   (E.    Howard  Smart). 

Macmillan.    7«,  bd. 
Problem    Papers    Supplementary    to    Algebra    for  Secondary 

Schools  (Charles  Davison).     Cambridge  :  At  The  University 

Prese.    8d.  J 
Science  and  Philosophy. 
Encyclopaedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences  (Edited  by  Wilhelm 

Windolbrand  and  Arnold  Ruge),  Vol.  I.  :  Logic.  Macmillan. 

7«.  bd.  net. 

Minds  in  Distress  (A.  E.  Bridger).    Methuen.    2s.  Cd.  net. 
Bergson  for  Beginners  :  A  Summary  of  his  Philosophy  (with 
Introduction    and    Notes   by   Darcy   B.   Kitchin)  Allen. 

Bs.  net. 

Theology. 

Beyond  the  Gate  (Lionel  Payne  Crawfurd).    Skeffington.  2». 

net. 

Travel. 

Tiger  Land  (C.  E.  Gouldsbury).    Chapman  and  Hall.    7-?.  bd. 

net. 

With  the  Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem    (Stephen  Graliam). 

Macmillan.    7*.  bd.  net. 
The  Silent  India  (Lieut. -Colonel  S.  J.  Thompson).  Blackwood. 

10.-.  bd.  net. 

The  Holy  Land  (Robert  Hichens).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Some  French  Cathedrals.    Murray,    la.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  (Edited  by  Ludwig 

Lewisohn),  Vol.  I.  :  Social  Dramas.    Seeker.    5s.  net. 
Queen  Elizabeth  :  An  Epic  Drama  (William  H.  Winter).  Long. 

3-'.  bd.  net. 

Poems  (D.  H.  S.  Nicholson).    Methuen.    2s.  bd.  net.. 
Li/cky  Pehr  :  An  Allegorical  Play  in  Five  Acts  (August  Shind 
berg).    Palmer.    3.?.  bd.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

People's  Books,  The. — Biology  (Professor  W.  D.  Henderson) 
Sir  Williafti  Huggins  and  Spectroscopic  Astronomy  (E.  W 
Maunder)  ;  Kant's  Philosophy  (A.  D.  Lindsay)  ;  England 
in  the  Making  :  Before  1066  (Professor  F.  J.  C.  Kearn 
shaw)  ;  The  Monarchy  and  the  People,  1485-1689  (W.  T 
Waugh) ;  The  Experimental  Psychology  of  Beauty  (C.  W 
Valentine) ;  Goethe  (Professor  C.  H.  Herford)  ;  Spiritualism 
(J.  Arthur  Hill) ;  Kindergarten  Teaching  at  Home  (by  Two 
Members  of  the  National  Froebel  Union)  ;  The  Stock  Ex 
change  (J.  F.  Wheeler)  ;  Coleridge  (S.  L.  Bensusan) ;  The 
Crusades  (M.  M.  C.  Calthrop).    Jack.    bd.  net  each. 

Police  Work  from  Within  (Hargrave  L.  Adam).  Holden  and 
Hardinghani. 

Publications  of  Thoresby  Society.  Vol  XXI.  :  Letters  addressed 
to  Ralph  Thoresby,  F.R.S.  (Edited  by  W.  T.  Lancaster).  8& 
net.    Vol.  XXII.,  Part  I.  :  Miscellanea.    Leeds  :  Thoresby 

Society. 

Real  America,  The  (Alan  Raleigh).    Palmer.    3,s.  bd.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September. — The  Westminster 
Review,  2s.  bd.  net ;  The  Centurv  Magazine,  Is.  4rf. ;  United 
Empire,  la.  net;  Wild  Life,  2s.  bd. 


PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

Gentlemen  or  Institutes  having  sets,  series,  or  volumes  of  above  to 
dispose  of,  are  invited  to  offer  them  to 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers  to  H.M.  the  King, 

140  Strand,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,    20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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Fhe  Saturday  Review. 


Is.  net.    Is.  Id.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 


EXPLAINED  BY 


JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 

AND 

MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 


The  Times  says  : — "  A  miracle  of  condensation." 

The  Observer  says: — "There  are  no  votes  to  be  reaped  by  a  searching 
study  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  is  an  arduous  and  unromantic  pursuit,  of 
which  the  only  reward  for  those  who  engage  in  it  is  a  deeper  and  truer 
capacity  for  statesmanship  when  the  time  comes  for  turning  their 
erudition  to  practical  account.  But  it  is  upon  the  leaven  of  this  patient 
research  and  thought  that  the  Party's  future  depends  far  more  than 
upon  the  more  showy  and  dramatic  qualities  that  may  exist  within  it, 
ind  for  that  reason  we  must  pay  a  very  sincere  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  dozen  members  of  Parliament  who  have  been  engaged  in  hammering 
Dut  a  Poor  Law  policy. " 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 

FHE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows  :— 

AUSTRIA. 


MARIENBAD :  E.  A. 


FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil.  OSTEND : 
F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  II.  ROTTERDAM  : 
Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  18 
Rue  Favart.  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  W. 
H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  Brentano's  Library,  37 
Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations. 
TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  MUNICH  : 
Heinrich  Jaffe,  54  Briennerstrasse.  STUTTGART  :  Konrad 
Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.  LISBON  : 
A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BASLE  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse.  Festersen  & 
C'".,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE:  Gustav  Frey,  Library. 
GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co..  6/8  rue  Pecolat.  LAUSANNE  : 
Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg.  LUCERNE  :  A.  Gebhardt, 
Library.  MONTREUX :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ 
BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library  VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to  The  Publisher,  Saturday 
Review,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


HOTELS. 


SEVEMOAKS. 

ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding-  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level  ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Terms 
inclusive.— Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon.  Tel.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 

CROWBOROUGH.  — CREST  HOTEL.  An  Ideal 
Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crow  borough."   'Phone  No.  94. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.   Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

SHANKLIN,    I.W.— ROYAL   SPA   HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.   Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

and  all  kindred  ailments  are  speedily  cured  by 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Always  ask  for  and 
see  that  you  get  the 
ORIGINAL  and 
ONLY  GENUINE 
Chlorodyne— 

Collis  Browne's 

Of  all  Chemists, 
2/9,  4/6. 


The  Reliable  Family  Medicine. 

In  DIARRHCEA  and  other  bowel  complaints 
Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  Chlorodyne  acts 
like  a  charm  ;  its  soothing  and  restoring  effects 
are  eoually  marked  in  NEURALGIA,  GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM,  and  it  effec- 
tually  cuts  short  attacks  of  PALPITATION, 
SPASMS,  and  HYSTERIA. 


ShaVers  know  the 


&  never  requires  jrindsft'Q 

BUCK  HANDLE,  5  6    EicM^rmiCvss     IVORY  HANDLE,  7/6 

WMOUMLE    OSBOHNE,  CSRBETT.  C  CO.  10ND0N.W. 


FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 
arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of  total  loss 
incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations.  inventories 
of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  th1 
Kingdom. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 

20  Hanover  Square,  W. 
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M  ACM  ILL  AIM'S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST 


THE  CHILDREN'S  TENNYSON.    Arranged  for  Rending 

and  Recitation  in  Elementary  Schools  and  Junior  Forms  of  Secondary 
Schools.  With  Portrait,  Biography,  Notes,  and  Illustrations.  Authorised 
Selection.    Paper  covers,  6d.  ;  limp  cloth,  ?d. 

A    JUNIOR    COURSE   OF   ARITHMETIC.     By  11. 

SYDNEY  JONES,  M.A.  Being  Exercises  selected  from  "  A  Modern 
Arithmetic."    Part  I.  is.  6d. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS. 

By  T.  S.  USHEKWOOD,  li.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.M.  I.  Mech.E.,  and  C.  J.  A. 
TRIMISLE,  H.A.    is.  6d.  {First  Hooks  of .Science. 

A  FIRST  COURSE  IN  PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

By  E.  HOWARD  SMART,  M.A.,  Head  of  Mathematical  Department, 

Birkbeck  College,  London.    7s.  6J. 

MECHANICS  AND    HEAT.     An  Elementary  Course  of 

Applied  Physics.    liy  J.  DUNCAN,  Wh.Ex.,  M.I. Mech.E.,  Author  of 

"  Applied  Mechanics  for  Iieginncrs,"  &c.    3s.  6d. 

EDUCA  J  JON. -"  Within  the  space  of  360  pages  he  has  furnished  th- 
student  with  a  valuable  store  of  information,  clearly  set  forth  and  skilfully 
arranged.  ...  Mr.  Duncan's  book  should  prove  acceptable  to  teachers  an  J 
students  alike." 


PRINCIPLES     AND     PRACTICE     OF  SCHOOL 

GARDENING.    liy  ALEXAN  DER  LOGAN,  Head  of  Supplementary 
Department,  Gordon  Schojls,  Huntly.    Willi  102  Illustrations  and  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    3s.  6d. 
77/ A'  Ft F.L  P.~ On  the  whole  we  are  disposed  to  recommend  this  as  the 
best  teachers'  book  on  school  gardening  that  we  have  *een.' 


A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  NATURE  STUDY     By  ERNEST 

STBNHOUSB,  B.Sc.    Illustrated,  is.  64.  [First  Hooks  of  Science. 

VICTOR  ET  VICTOHINE.    Pai  Madame  J.  G.  FRAZER, 

Auteur  de  "  Smile  el  Hc.iiie,"  &c.    Dessins  de  H.  M.  Brock. 

[  /  mined  in  tely. 

SIMPLE  DRAMATIC  SCENES  IN  EASY  FRENCH. 

BaMd  on  Sieppiann'l  Primacy  French  Course.  Part  I.  liy  Mrs.  A.  G. 
LATHAM.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  G.  LATHAM,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated, is. 

SI  EP  MANNS  PRIMARY  FRENCH  SERIES.    NEW  VOLS. 

LAURETTE;    OU,    LE    CACHET    ROUGE.  Par 

ALFRBJD  DE  VIGNY.  Adapted  and  Edited  by  J.  L.  BURUEY,  M.A.  is. 

LITTLE  FRENCH  PLAYS  FOR  LITTLE  ENGLISH 

CHILDREN,    liy  Mrs.  A.  G.  LATHAM.    With  an  Introduction  by 

A.  G.  LATHAM,  M.A.  is. 

Sf  EPMA  V.VS  EL  EM  EN  TA  R  V  FRENCH  SER IES.    NEW  VOLS. 

VOYAGE  AU  CENTRE  DE  LA  TERRE.    Par  JULES 

VERNE.  Adapted  and  Edited  by  EUGENE  PELLISSIKR,  formerly 
AssUtant-Maxter  at  Clifton  College.    2s.    Word  and  Phrase  Dook 

to  same.    Sewed,  6d.    Koy,  2s.  6d.  net. 

DE   LA  TERRE  A  LA  LUNE.    Par  JULES  VERNE. 

Adapted  and  Edited  by  EUGENE  PELLISSIER,  formerly  Assistant- 
Ma  ier  at  Clifton  College,  28.  Word  and  Phrase  Book  to  same. 
Sewed,  6d.    Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 


CAMBRIDGE    LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS    (JULY  and   DECEMBER),  1914. 

continued. 


RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  Class-book  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 

Rev.  G.  F.  Maclkak,  D.D.    6d  and  is.  6d.      [Preliminary  and  J unior. 

An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

liy  Rev.  K.  Procter  aod  Rev.  G.  F.  Macleak,  D.  D.    2s.  6d. 

[J  unior  and  Senior. 

The  Acts  of  tha  Apostles.    Amhorised  Version.    With  Notes  by  T.  E. 
Page,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Wai.ioi.k,  M  A.    2>.  6d.   [Junior  and  Senior. 

 The  Greek  Text.    With  Notes  by  T.  E.  Pack,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 

( Junior  and  Senior. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.   The  Greek  Text.    With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.    as.  6d.     [J  unior  and  Senior. 

ENGLISH. 

Scott's  Marmlon  and  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.    Hy  F.  T.  Palgkave.  is. 

[Preliminary  ahA  J  unior. 

 Marmion.  Edited  by  G.  Ii.  Aiton.   is.net.  [Preliminary  and / unior. 

 Marmion.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  M.  Macmillan,  D.Litt. 

3s. ;  sewed,  2S.  6d.  Cantos  I.  and  VI.  is.  [Preliminary  and  J  unior. 

 The  Lord  of  the  Isles.    II.  li.  Cotterill.   2..  6d. 

[  Pi  etiiuinarv  and  J  unior. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  I.  C.  R.  Gasto.v.  is.  net.  [Preliminary. 
Shakespeare's  Tempdst.    K.  Deighton.    is.  gd.      [  / unior  and  Senior. 

 Tempest.    Evefsley  Edition.    With  Note>.    is.    [junior  and Senior. 

 Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    K.  Deighton.    With  an  Appendix. 

is.  od. 

 Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  J.  H.  Cunliffe. 

 Midsummer  Night  s  Dream.   P.  T.  Creswell. 

 Midsummer  Night's  Dre  '.m.   E.  C.  Noyes.  h, 

 Midsummer  Night's  Dream.   Eversley  Edition. 


ENGLISH 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost 


Books  L  and  II.   W.  I.  Crane. 

Cantos  III.  and 


is.  net. 

[Senior. 
IV.    E.  E. 

[Senior. 


is.  net. 


Scott's  Ivanhoe.   A.  M.  Hitchcock,   is.  net. 
 Ivanhoe.  2s.  6d. 

 Ivanhoe.    is.  6d.    Also  Edited  by  F.  Johnson 

 Kenilworth.   2s.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    Michael  Macmillan,  D.Litt 
II.    is.  od.    Books  I.  and  II.,  separately,  is.  3d.  each. 


[Senior. 
[Senior. 
IS.  [Senior. 
net  [Senior. 
With  Notes,  is. 

[Senior. 
[Junior. 
[Junior. 
[Junior. 
[Senior. 
Books  I.  and 
[Senior. 


6d. 


V  Complete  List  post  free  0.1  spplicatio 


Byron  s  Chllde  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

Morkis.    is.  gd. 

  Chllde  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  Cantos  III.  and  IV.  J.  H.  Fowler. 

is.  [Senior. 
  Chllde  H  trold.    A.  J.  George,    is.  net.  [Senior. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar's  De  Bello  Galileo.   Book  VI.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

C.  Cot. BECK.  is.  6d.  [Junior. 
Virgil's  Aetlold.     Bojk  II.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  T.  E. 

Page.    is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

Llvy.    BOJk  V.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  M.  Alford.    is.  6d. 

[Senior. 

Cicero's  First  Catiline  Oration.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  G.  H. 

Nai.l.    is.  6d.  [Senior. 

 The  Ca'illne  Orations.   A.  S.  Wilkins.  2s.  6d.  [Senior. 

Horace's  Od^s.     Books  II.  and  IV.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  T.  E.  Page.    is.  6d.  each.  [Senior. 

  O.les.    Books  II.  and  IV.    T.  E.  Page.    2s.  each.  [Senior. 

Xenoption's  Anabasis.    Book  I.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  A  S. 

Walpole.  is.  6d.  [Junior. 
  Anabasis.   Book  I.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   By  E.  A.  Wells. 

is.  6d.  [f unior. 

Tbueydldes.    Book  IV.    Chap.  1-41.    The  Capture  of  Sphacterla. 

With  Notes.    By  C.  E.  Graves,    is.  6d.  [Senior. 

  Book  Iv*.    C.  E.  Graves.    3s.  6d.  [.Senior. 

Demosthenes'  The  First  Philippic.    T.  Gwatkin.   2s.  6d.  [Senior. 

  Philippic  I.  and  Olynthlaes  I.-III.   J.  E.  Sandys.   5s.  [Senior. 

  On  tne  Peace,  Second  Philippic,  On  the  Chersonesus,  and 

Third  Philippic.    J.  E.  Sandys.    5s.  [Senior. 
Homer's  Iliad.    Book  XXIV.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  W. 
Leaf  and  A.  A.  Bayfield,    is.  6d.  [Senior. 


OXFORD    LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS    (JULY   and   DECEMBER),  1914. 


RELIGIOUS     KNOWLEDGE     {see  Cambridge  Local  Exams). 

ENGLISH. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.  Parti,  C.R.Gaston,  is.net.  [Preliminary. 
Blaekmore's  Lorna  Doone.  A.  L.  Barbour,  is.  net.  [Preliminary. 
Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha.   H.  B.  Cotterill.   is.  6d. 

[  Pre  11  in  inary. 

 Song  of  Hiawatha.    E.  J.  Fleming,    is.  net.  [Preliminary. 

Poems  Of  England.  H.  B.  George  and  A.  Sidguick.  2s.  6d.  {Junior. 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!    2<.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

Shakespeare's  Tempest.    K.  Deighton.    is.  Qd.      [Junior  and  Senior. 

 Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    K.  Deighton.    With  an  Appendix. 

is.  od.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

 Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  P.  T.  Creswell.  is. 

[/ unior  and  Senior. 

 Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  J.  H.  Cunliffe.   is.  net. 

[Junior  atul  Senior. 

 Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  E.  C.  Noyes.  is.  net. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

 Richard  II.    K.  Deighton.    With  an.  Appendix,    is.  od. 

[/ unior  and  Senior. 

 Richard  II.    H.  Craig,    is.  net. 

 Richard  ii.    J.  N.  Moffat,    is.  net. 

 Julius  Caesar.    K.  Deighton.    is.  od. 

 Julius  Caesar.    G.  W.  and  L.  G.  Hufford. 


 Twelfth  Night.    K.  Deighton.    is.  gd. 

 Twelfth  Night.    E.  P.  Morton,    is.  net. 

  Twelfth  Night.    W.  M.  Hart.    is.  net. 


[Junior  and  Senior. 
[Junior  and  Senior. 
[Junior  and  Senior. 
is.  net. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

[Senior. 
[Senior. 
[Senior. 


_    Eversley  Edition  of  each  of  the  Plays,  with  Notes,  is.  each. 
Tennyson's  Lady  of  Shalott  and  other  l  oems.    Corresponding  with 
pages  2°  to  66  of  the  Globe  Edition.    J.  H.  Fowler,    is.  od.  [Junior. 

■  Princess  :  A  Medley.     Corresponding  with  pages  165  to  217  of  the 

Globe  Edition.  P.  M.  Wallace.  2s.  6d.  [Junior. 
Scott's  Marmion.  M.  Macmillan.  3s.  ;  sewed,  2s.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
 Marmion  and  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.    F.  T.  Palgrave.  is. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

 Marmion.    G.  B.  Aiton.    is.net.  [  Junior  and  Senior. 

 Foriunes  Of  Nigel.    2s.  6d.  [/unior  and  Senior. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.    Michael  Macmillan.  3s. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

Wordsworth's  Poems.    Selected  by  M.  Arnold.    Golden  Treasury  Series. 

2s.6d.net.  [  Junior  and  Senior. 

Keats'  Poetical  Works.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
Milton's  Comus.    W.  Bell.    is.  3d.  [Senior. 

  Comus,  Lycidas,  and  ot.  er  Poems.   A.  J.  George,   is.  net. 

[Senior. 


ENGLISH  —continued. 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Julius  Caesar.   North's  Translation.   H.  W.  M. 

Park.  is.  [Senior. 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Caesar,  Brutus,  and  Anthony.   M.  Brier,  is.  net. 

[Senior. 

Sheridan's  School  for  Seandal  and  The  Rivals.  2s.  net.  [Senior. 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.    F.  G.  Selby.  5s. 

[Senior. 

Thackeray's  Virginians.  2s.  net.  [Senior. 
Chaucer's  Works.  A.  W.  Pollard.  3s.  6d.  [Senior. 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.   Book  I.   H.  M.  Percival.   3s.  [Senior. 

  Faerie  Queene.   Book  I.   G.  A.  Wauchope.   is.  net.  [Senior. 

Tennyson's  Coming  of  Arthur  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur.   F.  J. 

Rowe.    is.  gd.  [Senior. 

 Geraint  and  Enid  and  The  Marriage  of  Geraint.     G.  C. 

Macaulay,  is.  od.  [Senior. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.      Book  I.      With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole.  is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
  Gallic  War.    Books  II.  and  III.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  is.  6d.  [Senior. 
Cicero  s  First  Catiline  Oration.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev. 

G.  H.  Nall.    is.  6d.  [Junior. 

 The  Second  Philippic  Oration.  John  E.  B.  Mayor.  3s.  6d.  [Senior. 

Virgil's  Aeneid.    Book  V.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  Rev.  A. 

Calvert,  is.  6d.  [Senior. 
  Aeneid.     Book  VI.      With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  T.  E. 

Page.  is.  6d.  [Senior. 
Horace's  Odss.  Bookl.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  ByT.  E.Page,  is.  6d. 

[Senior. 

  Odes.    Book  I.    Edited  by  T.  E.  Page.    2s.  [Senior. 

  Odes.  Book  II.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.   By  T.  E.  Page.  is.  6d. 

[Senior. 

  Odes.    Book  II.    Edited  by  T.  E.  Page.    2s.  [Senior. 

Livy.  B  Ok  V.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  M.  Alford.is.  6d.  [Senior. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.   Book  I.    With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises. 

By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole.  is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
  Anabasis.   Book  I.   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  A.  Wells. 

is.  6d.  [J  unior  and  Senior. 
 Anabasis.    Book  II.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  G.  H. 

Nall.  is.  6d.  1 J  unior  and  Senior. 
  Anabasis.    Books  I. -IV.    Edited  by  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W. 

White.    3s.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

Euripides'  Alcestls.     With   Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  Rev.  M.  A. 

Bayfield,  is.  6d.  [Senior. 
  Alcestis.    M.  L.  Earle.    3s.  6d.  [Senior. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

There  is  an  idea  among  a  good  many  fighting 
Unionists  that  the  suggested  Conference  is  a  wooden 
horse  filled  with  soldiers  ;  and  that  if  we  let  it  into  our 
citadel  we  shall  be  ambushed.  In  fact,  the  sies;e  of 
Troy  again.  We  incline  to  another  view.  Suffering 
the  horse  within  our  walls,  we  can  none  the  less  be  on 
our  guard  against  anything  like  an  ambush.  Besides, 
with  some  of  the  best  fighting  men  of  the  Government 
party  locked  up  in  the  horse,  may  not  Unionists  seize 
some  advantage? 

Moreover,  we  think  on  the  whole  that  the  country — 
realising  the  terrible  gravity  of  the  Ulster  position — 
approves  any  step  which  suggests,  however  faintly, 
peace  and  a  settlement.  There  is  a  great  body  of 
moderate  opinion  which  will  certainly  censure  the 
leaders  if  they  scout  the  idea  of  a  Conference ;  and  many 
who  hold  these  moderate  opinions  are  distinctly  friends 
of  Ulster.  Hence  we  were  glad  to  read  Sir  Edward 
Carson's  wise  speech  at  Durham.  Immense  difficulties, 
of  course,  lie  in  the  way  of  any  settlement  by  a  Con- 
ference. We  pointed  them  out  whilst  welcoming  Lord 
Loreburn's  proposal  last  week.  Yet  how  could  our 
party  lose  anything,  how  could  the  country  lose  any- 
thing, by  learning  through  a  Conference  what  the 
Government  side  is  prepared  to  do? 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  one  at  least  of  the  hard- 
fighting  daily  papers  on  the  Unionist  side  is  ready  to 
welcome  a  Conference.  The  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ",  for 
instance,  is  friendly  to  the  idea  ;  and  yet  it  is  uncom- 
promising as  to  Ulster.  We  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  anything  which  such  a  Conference  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  to  could  give  away  Ulster.  Nor 
would  it  prevent  her  from  perfecting  her  arrangements 
to  defend  herself.    Sir  Edward  Carson's  speech  on 


Wednesday  in  this  matter  is  an  admirable  complement 
of  his  speech  a  week  ago  at  Durham. 

The  "  Manchester  Guardian  "  has  a  device  of  its  own 
for  solving  the  Home  Rule  difficulty.  "  Ulster,  while 
sharing  in  the  general  direction  of  Irish  affairs,  might 
retain  the  control  of  certain  of  her  own  affairs,  such, 
for  instance,  as  education,  land,  and  the  police."  The 
money  side  of  the  affair  is  not,  we  notice,  included.  Is 
the  "Guardian"  willing  that  this,  too,  should  be 
thrown  in?  Money,  police,  land,  and  education  would, 
we  admit,  be  substantial  comforts.  Will  the  "  Man- 
chester Guardian"  tell  us  what  its  Irish  Nationalist 
supporters  think  of  this  proposal? 

Mr.  Montgomery,  a  Unionist  candidate  for  a  Hamp- 
shire seat,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Times  "  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  members  of  the  Unionist  party  "  who  have 
flirted  with  Home  Rule".  Not  many  Unionists  will 
do  that,  we  fancy — there  is  no  form  of  flirtation  so 
insipid  and  unsatisfying.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
the  efforts  to  flirt  are  just  now  coming  from  the  other 
side  :  coming  from  some  of  the  Liberals,  who,  perhaps, 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  kick  softly  the  feet 
of  Conservatives  under  the  table  and  to  make  other 
signals  of  the  kind  not  too  apparent  to  their  Nationalist 
paramours. 

The  same  writer,  by  the  way,  makes  a  perfectly  true 
and  good  point  as  to  the  impudent  demand  of  various 
Liberals  that  at  a  round-table  conference  the  Unionists 
must  put  a  brand  new  "alternative  policy"  on  the 
board.  Such  a  demand  is  impudent  because  it  quite 
overlooks  the  fact  that  already  a  Unionist  policy  is 
there.  It  consists,  as  all  the  world  knows,  of  (1)  the 
completion  of  land  purchase;  (2)  the  development  of 
Irish  resources  on  the  lines  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
great  work  ;  (3)  firm  and  just  government — that  is,  the 
protection  of  all  who  keep  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
punishment  of  all  who  break  it.  This  policy  was  in 
working  order  before  the  present  Ministry  came  in. 

Equally,  all  the  world  knows  what  happened  when 
Mr.  Asquith's  Government  took  Ireland  in  hand.  It 
crabbed  land  purchase,  it  killed  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
work.  It  did  these  things  in  the  course  of  a  deal  or 
bargain  with  the  Nationalists  ;  and  its  reward  was  in 
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the  shape  of  Irish  votes,  by  which  it  was  able  to  break 
the  House  of  Lords  and  to  force  the  hand  of  the  King. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  call  the  demand  of  Liberals  that 
the  Unionists  should  be  ready  with  a  brand  new  "  alter- 
native policy  "  as  an  impudent  demand. 

We  had  much  rather  not  enquire  again  into  the  dis- 
pute between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Wolmer.  It 
really  does  revolt  one  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  very 
many  Liberals,  both  leading  Liberals  and  rank  and  file, 
dislike  it  quite  as  much.  For  "  Yah  !  yah  !  Lord 
Blelsoe — what  right  has  a  bloke  like  that  to  rule  us?  " 
we  have  now  instead  "  Yah,  yah  !  Hotel  Cecil,  Hotel 
Cecil  !  "  The  clowning  ribaldry  of  this  sort  of  thing 
threatens  to  make  political  debate  impossible.  One 
must  agree  upon  some  common  form  of  language 
before  one  can  agree  to  carry  on  an  argument  at  all 
with  an  opponent. 

We  should  not  have  touched  on  the  matter  again  had 
it  not  been  for  Lord  Salisbury's  letter  in  the  "  Times  " 
of  Monday.  The  whole  substance  and  tone  of  that 
letter  are  admirable.  We  cannot  recall  a  more  humane 
reply  from  any  man  whose  good  name  has  been  be- 
smirched by  one  w  hom  he  has  never  assailed  or  hurt  in 
any  way.  Lord  Salisbury  asks  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
say  "  Has  any  man  bearing  the  name  of  my  family 
been  guilty  of  conduct  similar  to  his  own?  That  is 
the  limit  of  my  responsibility.  With  those  who  are  not 
of  my  family  I  am  not  at  present  concerned  ".  Lord 
Salisbury  goes  even  out  of  his  way  in  this  letter  to 
declare  that  he  fully  concurs  in  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  innocent  "  on  the 
grave  charge  of  corruption  ".  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might 
have  to  travel  far  before  he  found  on  his  own  side  a 
more  merciful  critic  than  the  man  whose  family  he  has 
insulted  wantonly. 

The  notes  towards  "  A  Unionist  Agriculture  Policy  " 
which  have  been  issued  this  week  by  "  A  Group  of 
Unionists  "  are  timely.  They  support,  of  course,  the 
Unionist  policy  of  small  ownership,  and  insist  on  hous- 
ing reform.  We  cannot  stand  still.  The  Zulus  have 
a  saying,  "If  we  go  forward  we  die,  if  we  go  backward 
we  die  ".  Of  a  political  party  it  is  truer,  it  is  pro- 
foundly true,  to  say,  "  If  we  stand  still  we  die  ".  We 
must  arm  against  this  land  campaign,  which  is  already 
almost  on  us ;  or  we  shall  lose  the  counties. 

The  Thracian  frontier  is  fixed  at  last.  Peace 
was  concluded  on  Thursday.  Turkey  was  bent 
upon  keeping  a  "  strategic  area  "  round  Adria- 
nople.  Bulgaria  was  bent  upon  getting  down  the 
valley  of  the  Maritza  to  the  sea.  It  is  now  decided 
that  the  frontier  shall  run  well  to  the  west  of 
Adrianople  ;  but  that  Dedeagatch  upon  the  sea  shall 
fall  upon  the  Bulgarian  side.  Turkey  has  made  good 
terms. 

For  Bulgaria  the  final  settlement  is  bitter  indeed.  Bul- 
garia has  in  a  single  year  touched  .the  extremes  of  for- 
tune and  misfortune.  At  one  moment  Bulgaria  was 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Dardanelles.  To-day 
Bulgaria  is  shut  out  of  Adrianople.  She  loses  the 
gieater  part  of  Thrace.  She  is  now  unable  to  get  down 
to  the  sea  save  through  a  Turkish  area.  The  enemy 
who  seemed  prostrate  is  again  complacent.  Turkey 
can  now  recover  behind  its  fortress  Adrianople,  and 
know  that  the  war  which  nearly  drove  the  Turk  out  of 
Europe  has  crippled  her  enemies  for  a  generation. 

Lord  Hardinge,  adjourning  the  Legislative  Council, 
said  all  in  his  power  to  soothe  Mahommedan  feeling  in 
India.  He  protested  English  friendship  for  the  Turk, 
and  hope  for  Turkish  regeneration.  He  desired  Persia 
to  be  strong  and  achieve  her  own  salvation.  The 
speech  showed  a  clear  perception  as  to  how  Mahomme- 
dan opinion  is  shaken  by  the  humiliation  of  the  Turk 
under  Balkan  armies,  and  by  the  strong  fear  of  Persia's 
ruin  and  occupation  by  Christian  forces.  He  con- 
cluded with  an  appeal  for  sympathy  between  Christian 
and  Moslem  within  the  Empire.  "  I  would  add  a  word 
of  friendly  warning",  said  Lord  Hardinge,  "to  the 


Moslem  community  in  India  not  to  forget  that  they  form 
part  of  a  great  Empire,  and  not  to  give  an  unreason- 
able interpretation  to  the  idea  of  Islamic  solidarity." 

The  confessions  of  Count  Hayashi  have  hardly  made 
all  the  trouble  that  was  expected.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  so  dead  as  dead  diplomacy.  The  diplomatists 
now  make  light  of  disclosures  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  moved  Europe,  and  affected  the  grouping 
of  nations.  The  end  of  diplomacy  is  an  entente,  or 
a  treaty.  Once  the  pact  is  made,  the  intriguing  is 
forgotten.  Revelations  after  the  event  only  matter 
if  the  parties  are  not  well  content,  and  are  ready  to 
jump  at  a  quarrel.  Our  present  understanding  with 
Russia  is  able,  it  seems,  to  stand  the  strain  of  these 
revelations.  They  were  sensational  only  for  yesterday. 
The  three  cross-dealing  parties — Russia,  England,  and 
Japan — are  for  the  moment  friends.  Everyone  is 
agreed  to  pooh-pooh  the  "  revelations  "  of  a  Japanese 
diplomatist  who  had  reasons  for  being  inconvenient 
to  the  Japanese  Government.  Had  they  come  at  a 
moment  of  strain  there  would  have  been  heavy  head- 
lines in  all  the  newspapers  of  Europe. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  sent  warships  to 
Nanking;  but  does  not  seem  inclined  to  push  China 
into  sudden  war.  The  Chinese  apologise  in  good  set 
terms,  and  agree  as  far  as  they  can.  The  Japanese 
Government  naturally  desires  that  General  Chang- 
hsun  should  be  dismissed.  The  warships  are  looking  to 
him,  as  he  may  quite  possibly  connive  at  a  further 
outrage.  To  dismiss  General  Chang-hsun  is  easily  said; 
but  the  Japanese  Government  must  know  that,  with 
all  the  will  in  the  world,  to  dismiss  General  Chang- 
hsun  is  not  easily  done.  His  loyal  support  of  the 
Government  in  China  is  worth  much.  He  must  not  be 
offended.    Perhaps  he  will  be  "  promoted 

Japan  has  a  reasonable  cause  of  war  and  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  taking  the  offender  at  a  disadvantage. 
But  Japan  is  moving  warily.  Is  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment thinking  of  Port  Arthur?  The  Japanese  lease 
of  Port  Arthur  is  at  point  of  falling  in  ;  and  a  chance 
of  forcing  its  renewal  is  not  to  be  missed.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  if  China  goes  on  in  the  bad  old  way,  with 
looting  of  big  cities  and  murdering  of  foreign  residents, 
as  common  politics  of  the  day,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  what  terms 
it  pleases. 

Mr.  Borden's  speech  to  the  Conservatives  of  Canada 
at  Halifax  on  Tuesday  rang  well  and  finely.  Canada, 
in  her  offer  of  ships  to  the  English  Navy,  gave  to  the 
world  a  proof  of  integrity  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has  rudely  shaken.  "Our  proposals",  said  Mr. 
Borden,  "  have  been  defeated  for  the  moment,  and  an 
increased  burden  has  been  imposed  and  accepted  beyond 
the  sea."  There  followed  a  pledge  which  Mr.  Borden 
will  yet  redeem.  "We  have  every  confidence",  he 
said,  "  that  this  defeat  is  but  temporary,  and  that  the 
duty  of  Canada  will  be  honourably  discharged." 
Meantime,  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to  count  in  no 
way  upon  Canada  for  easing  her  bill.  We  may  trust 
Mr.  Borden  ;  but  he  is  not  our  debtor. 

The  decision  of  the  Army  Council  to  abolish  the 
time-honoured  "eight  company"  system  in  our  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  replace  it  by  four  companies  of 
double  strength  will  excite  many  misgivings.  With- 
out doubt  there  are  several  sound  arguments  in  favour 
of  such  a  course,  but  the  question  is  whether  there  are 
not  vastly  many  more  sound  arguments  against  such 
a  drastic  change?  All  the  teachings  of  our  military 
history  are  that  the  regiments  which  have  most  uni- 
formly distinguished  themselves  on  service  are  those  in 
which  the  "  company  system"  has  been  carried  out 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  Continental  officers  have 
often  said  that  the  British  company  system  of  making 
a  captain  a  centurion  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  our  infantry  and  made  it  the  formidable 
instrument  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  by  all  who  had 
met  it  in  war. 
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"  Excited  politicians"  have  been  upbraiding  us 
this  week  in  the  Press  for  saying  lately  that  a  police- 
man's baton  and  a  rioter's  head  were  made  for  colli- 
sion. This  innocent — and,  we  must  admit,  somewhat 
obvious — remark  is  regarded  as  equal  to  saying  we  hope 
Capital  will  break  the  head  of  Labour;  in  Dublin  and 
everywhere  !  What  can  be  done  for  people  who  are 
so  helplessly,  hopelessly  confused  as  to  misread  thus 
the  plainest  of  plain  statements?  Is  it  any  use  trying 
to  explain  to  these  people  that  nothing  remotely  re- 
sembling their  interpretation  was  in  our  thought  or 
desire?  Probably  it  is  no  use.  Probably  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  give  a  sense  of  direction  to  a  man  in  liquor 
and  lost  in  London  in  the  blackest  fog.    Yet  one  tries. 

We  do  not  wish  Capital  and  Labour  to  break  each 
other's  heads  or  bruise  each  other's  heels;  in  Dublin 
or  any  other  spot  on  earth.  But  when  men  riot  in  the 
streets,  and  defy  law  and  strike  at  the  police,  we  think 
they  get  justice  when  they  feel  the  baton  ;  this  holds 
good  whether  the  rioters  are  labourers  or  capitalists, 
whether  dukes'  sons  or  cooks'  sons.  To  keep  order — 
this  is  at  the  root  of  all  civilisation.  There  cannot 
without  it  be  humanity  and  justice  :  and  those  who  in 
the  Press  are  now  defying  and  maligning  the  police  are 
flouting  both. 

As  to  who  was  in  the  right  and  who  in  the  wrong  in 
this  particular  dispute  in  Dublin,  which  led  up  to  the 
rioting,  we  refuse  to  take  a  violent  partisan  side  ;  and 
refuse  to  be  persuaded  at  all  until  all  the  facts  have 
been  coolly  and  carefully  weighed.  These  Capital  and 
Labour  disputes  are  often  extremely  difficult  and  deli- 
cate matters,  as  the  most  skilled  professional  arbitrator 
knows  ;  and  it  is  foolish  and  very  wrong  to  rush  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  midst  of  a  riot  or  when  a  riot  has 
only  just  been  quelled.  We  all  ought  to  try  to  keep  our 
heads  at  such  a  time — some  people  seem  to  lose  theirs 
quicker  even  out  of  a  riot  than  in  it. 

Mr.  Larkin's  views  on  "tainted"  industry  have 
arrived  in  Birmingham.  Seven  thousand  men  stopped 
work  on  Wednesday,  calling  for  a  National  Strike. 
Dublin  stout  was  the  accursed  thing  ;  the  men  refused 
to  handle  it.  They  had  heard  it  was  unblessed  by  union 
labour.  At  any  rate  it  came  to  them  from  an  infected 
area.  We  will  touch  nothing  that  has  been 
made  or  conveyed  by  non-union  labour  is  the  new 
"  gospel  ".  Even  labour  leaders  and  trade-unionists — 
men  who  believe  in  the  sympathetic  strike — cannot  go 
so  far  as  this.  If  a  railway  company  begins  to  dis- 
criminate between  wares,  to  choose  what  it  will  carry 
and  what  it  will  refuse,  there  is  an  end  of  trade.  Trade- 
unionists  themselves  admit  it.  Mr.  Wardle  in  the 
"  Railway  Review  "  tells  the  men  outright  that  the 
doctrine  of  "  tainted  "  goods  is  equally  against  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  common-sense  of  business. 

Dublin  stout,  of  course,  is  not  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
Mr.  Larkin's  gospel  happens  to  jump  with  the  local 
discontent  of  the  Midland  employees  in  Birmingham. 
Only  in  Birmingham  is  the  feeling  really  strong  for 
fighting.  At  Liverpool  the  men  almost  immediately 
agreed  to  meet  the  masters  informally  in  conference, 
unaccompanied  by  trade-union  officials.  Agitators  can- 
not raise  the  wind  in  places  where  people  have  no 
practical  grievances.  In  Birmingham  there  is  a  local 
bonus  system  which  is  misliked  by  the  men.  Dublin 
stout  will  do  as  well  as  anything  to  raise  a  discussion 
of  this  and  other  small  grievances  that  pinch.  The 
really  serious  point  about  these  railway  troubles  is 
not  so  much  the  spread  of  Mr.  Larkin's  gospel  of 
tainted  labour  as  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  railwaymen 
through  the  country  of  simultaneously  presenting  a 
petition  of  grievances. 

The  men  at  Birmingham  are  not  supported  by 
railwaymen  generally.  The  men's  leaders  have 
advised  them  that  "  members  are  placing  both  them- 
selves and  the  executive  committee  in  a  difficult 
position  by  their  well-meant  but  precipitate  action  ". 
The  leaders  refuse  to  call  a  national  strike.  The  men 
at  Birmingham,  unsupported  by  the  authorities,  are 


not  only  in  a  weak  position.  Not  only  reason  is 
against  them ;  but  the  laugh  also.  Dublin  stout,  it 
seems,  made  into  a  cause  of  war,  was  not  "  tainted  " 
after  all.  It  was  union  brewed  and  union  carried. 
Could  anything  more  clearly  show  that  the  seeming 
causes  of  these  disputes  are  straws  only? 

"He  does  not  care  a  button"  is  no  longer 
a  happy  phrase.  The  omnibus  men  seem  to 
care  a  great  deal.  This  apparently  trivial  motive  was 
not  the  root  of  the  trouble  between  Messrs.  Tilling  and 
their  people.  Messrs.  'filling's  manifesto  seemed  at  a 
glance  intended  for  a  joke.  They  solemnly  accused 
their  drivers  of  intentionally  wearing  their  union  buttons 
"in  such  a  way  as  to  obscure  the  word  'Tilling'  on 
the  cap  ".  Buttons  were  therefore  barred,  and  men 
appearing  in  buttons  were  turned  away.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  all  this  nonsense?  The  London  omnibus 
drivers  and  conductors  are  sensible  men,  not  without 
humour  as  a  class.  They  are  not  at  all  likely  to  get 
hysterical  over  a  button. 

Really  it  is  the  old  question  of  recognition.  Messrs. 
Tilling  made  these  difficulties  as  to  the  union 
button  because  they  do  not  wish  to  recognise  the  union. 
They  flatly  refused  to  talk  buttons  with  any- 
body belonging  to  the  men's  union.  They  would  only 
meet  the  men  themselves.  Incidentally  they  charge 
the  men  who  wear  buttons  with  abusing  and  annoy- 
ing the  men  who  do  not.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
Messrs.  Tilling  dislike  the  unionists  and  that  the 
unionists  dislike  the  non-unionists — which  is  neither 
very  new  nor  uncommon.  Moreover,  the  men  are  not 
well  content  with  their  hours  and  wages.  The  public 
perhaps  remembers  that  in  a  Government  inquiry  held 
this  year  it  came  out  that  a  driver  had  been  found  asleep 
on  his  omnibus  running  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road. 

Messrs.  Tilling  were  wise  in  their  attempt  to  find  a 
way  of  meeting  the  men.  Unreason  upon  either  side 
would  bitterly  anger  the  public,  which  remembers  how 
outrageously  uncomfortable  it  was  made  during  the 
strike  of  the  railways  and  tubes  just  over  two  years  ago. 
The  public  will  certainly  approve  of  Messrs.  Tilling  in 
giving  way  to  their  men  as  to  the  button.  But  the 
button,  no  more  than  Dublin  stout  elsewhere,  was 
not  the  real  heart  of  the  trouble.  Messrs.  Tilling  on 
Friday  gave  up  the  shadow,  but  held  on  to  the  sub- 
stance of  their  case.  They  surrendered  the  button  ;  but 
refused  "  recognition  ",  of  which  the  button  was  a  sign 
and  a  token.  These  were  excellent  tactics  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Messrs.  Tilling  ;  but  they  were  hardly 
justified  by  the  event. 

Why  cannot  these  societies  of  labour  give  themselves 
a  better  name?  How  is  it  possible  to  feel  sympathy  for 
people  who  inscribe  themselves  "  The  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Union  of  Licensed  Vehicle  Workers  ".  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  the  discussion  of  labour 
questions  utterly  repulsive. 

The  Aisgill  Inquiry,  adjourned  sine  die,  hardly  clears 
matters  up.  There  was  a  conflict  of  evidence.  The 
testimony  given  by  train  attendants  and  the  guard  of 
the  second  train  went  to  show  that  the  fire  which 
broke  out  after  the  collision  was  not  caused  by  burn- 
ing gas,  but  by  live  coal  from  the  locomotive  of  the 
second  train.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
evidence  previously  given  by  the  passengers.  Mr. 
David  Bain,  carriage  and  wagon  superintendent  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company,  was  very  positive,  and  would 
not  admit  for  one  moment  the  testimony  of  a  passenger 
who  stated  explicitly  that  he  saw  a  gas-jet  burning. 
The  company  has  protested  too  much.  In  defiance 
of  the  recommendation  of  Major  Pringle  after  the 
Hawes  Junction  accident,  it  has  continued  to  use  gas ; 
and  naturally  it  feels  bound  to  justify  its  position. 

To  satisfy  the  public,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  num- 
ber of  tools  and  appliances — fire-extinguishers,  fire- 
buckets,  safety  hand-lamps,  hatchets,  axes,  crowbars, 
and  an  instrument  known  as  a  baffler  for  extinguishing 
jets  of  gas — are  now  provided  on  long-distance  ex- 
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presses.  The  evidence  here  is  striking.  It  seems 
almost  incredible,  but  the  evidence  shows  that  no 
regulations  exist  as  to  the  use  of  these  instruments. 
Mr.  Loveday,  chief  inspector,  stated  that  "  the  com- 
pany has  not  laid  down  any  definite  rule  as  to  whose 
duty  it  is  to  concern  themselves  with  the  use  of  tools 
or  appliances".  As  might  be  expected  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  accident  shows  that  the  carrying  of 
these  tools  is  a  farce.  A  few  fire-extinguishers  were 
brought  into  operation,  but  these  were  wrongly  applied, 
because  there  was  no  one  with  enough  knowledge  and 
experience  to  direct  operations.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the 
company  to  keep  up  appearances?  At  any  rate  it 
seems  that  slackness  has  crept  into  the  conduct  of 
these  matters  and  that  the  public  has  enjoyed  a  false 
security. 

The  Pearl  Necklace  Case  is  on  the  lines  of  a  sensa- 
tional feuilleton.  The  pearls  arc  found  by  a  work- 
man in  a  dirty  match-box  in  the  street.  He  offers  them 
to  a  mate  for  the  price  of  a  drink,  only  to  be  met 
by  a  blank  refusal.  The  man  replied  that  he  would  not 
give  twopence  for  such  common  things  and  that  he  had 
bought  a  better  necklace  for  his  baby  for  6id.  Another 
man  thought  they  were  marbles,  and  advised  the  finder 
to  throw  them  into  the  gutter.  A  third  m;ui,  being 
offered  a  loose  stone,  value  some  £7000,  for  one 
penny,  indignantly  declined.  Clearly  an  instance  of 
casting  pearls  before  swine  ! 

Is  there  something  baneful  in  pearls — those  strange 
jewels  that  seem  to  have  an  affinity  with  man  and 
lose  their  vitality  when  they  are  deprived  of  the  warm 
contact  of  flesh?  Keats  alludes  to  this  in  his  exquisite 
poem  "  The  Eve  of  S.  Agnes  "  : 

..."  her  vespers  done, 

Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 

Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one  ". 

Pearls,  in  popular  superstition,  are  tears.  Certainly 
they  seem  to  have  been  made  for  disaster  and  calamity. 
The  beautiful  young  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  wore  at 
her  wedding  a  string  of  pearls  about  her  throat,  a 
fact  which  many  of  those  present  regarded  with  super- 
stitious horror.  There  were  tears  in  plenty  in  her  case, 
for  it  was  she  who  scratched  immortal  words  of  Goethe 
upon  woe  and  weeping  on  a  window-pane  at  the  old 
castle  of  Sans  Souci  with  her  diamond  ring — words 
which  Oscar  Wilde  has  remembered.  Perhaps 
Cleopatra  sealed  her  fate  and  Antony's  also  when  she 
melted  her  rare  pearl  to  reveal  her  love.  Even  in 
Arabian  folk-lore  the  unhappy  Arab  dying  of  thirst  and 
hunger  in  the  desert  found  a  bag  of  pearls  for  dates. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  is  honoured  at  last — not  too 
extravagantly  and  not  too  soon.  Certainly  half  the 
really  competent  players  of  the  London  stage  to-day  are 
the  better  for  his  teaching.  We  were  at  one  time 
present  at  a  meeting  of  "  Old  Bensonians  "  ;  and  were 
puzzled  at  the  time  to  know  who,  actor-managers 
apart,  of  the  players  we  had  witnessed  of  any  grace, 
distinction,  or  ability  could  be  missing  from  that 
assembly.  Many  critics  can  be  hard  upon  Mr.  Benson 
as  an  actor  and  as  a  producer.  But  as  a  teacher  he 
is  unrivalled. 

We  look  on  Mr.  Benson's  mission  to  America  "  with 
an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye  ".  He  has  with 
him  some  really  competent  players  ;  and  the  journey 
would  really  be  worth  while  if  it  did  no  more  than 
present  to  Americans  the  Falstaff  of  Mr.  William 
Calvert.  (We  hope  he,  too,  is  included.)  But  we 
are  afraid  that  Mr.  Benson  will  hardly  give  to  America 
much  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  England  to-day  in 
the  production  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Benson  follows 
the  bad  old  way  of  fitting  Shakespeare  into  the  paste- 
board picture  conventions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
With  all  his  regard  for  Shakespeare  he  cannot  yet 
believe  that  Shakespeare  knew  what  he  was  about 
in  the  build  of  his  plays.  They  must,  it  seems,  be 
pulled  to  pieces  and  refashioned  before  they  can  be 
presented  to  a  civilised  audience.  When  will  this 
unhappy  superstition  pass  away? 


CONFERENCE. 

A  FTER  more  than  a  week  the  Babel  of  tongues  let 
loose  by  Lord  Loreburn's  appeal  is  still  incoherent 
as  ever.  For  ourselves,  we  welcome  Lord  Loreburn's 
appeal  as  we  welcomed  it  last  week.  We  cannot  see  that 
any  harm  in  the  world  can  come  to  the  Unionist  party 
by  a  benevolent  attitude  towards  Lord  Loreburn's 
benevolent  proposal ;  and  if  Sir  Edward  Carson  went 
into  such  a  Conference — as  his  speech  at  Durham, 
which  was  most  statesmanlike  and  wise,  shows  he 
might — Ulster  would  know  perfectly  well  she  could  not 
suffer  any  wrong. 

But  we  find,  we  confess,  that  opinion  in  the  Unionist 
party  over  this  Conference  question  is  at  present  in  a 
formless,  chaotic  state.  As  to  whether  a  Conference 
is  possible,  or  probable,  or  advisable,  or  necessary — 
and  as  to  the  reasons  why  it  is,  or  is  not,  so  in  each 
case,  as  given  in  the  Press  and  on  platforms — one 
may  almost  say  "  Quot  homines  tot  sentential  ".  Lord 
Ebury,  for  instance,  very  ably  argues  in  another  part 
of  the  "  Review  "  that  Lord  Loreburn's  proposal  is  to 
be  mistrusted. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  immediate  practical  outcome 
of  this  great  informal  national  assize  we  shall  probably 
not  know  until  after  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
term  as  Minister  in  attendance  on  the  King  at  Balmoral, 
and  after  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  In 
saying  this  we  do  not  contemplate  any  direct  inter- 
position of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  matters  of  party 
politics.  But  we  are  all  agreed,  we  all  know  from 
history,  that  the  duty  of  the  Sovereign,  under  the 
strictest  views  of  constitutional  limitations,  is,  nor- 
mally, to  seek  the  advice  or  consent  of  his  Ministers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  "  encourage  "  them  in  the  right 
way,  and  to  "  warn  "  them  against  the  wrong.  Now, 
Mr.  Asquith,  when  so  consulted,  will  know  that  the 
momentous  letter  of  Lord  Loreburn  as  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  Radical  party — indeed  the 
only  one  of  those  authorities,  except  Lord  Rosebery, 
entirely  unfettered  by  official  obligations — the  hardly 
less  important  letter  of  another  great  Liberal,  Lord 
Grey,  and  all  the  great  discussion  in  the  Press 
and  in  the  country  that  has  followed  upon  them, 
are  public  property,  and  are  undoubtedly  in  the 
mind  of  the  King  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  his  Ministers. 
So  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  Mr.  Asquith's  advice 
to  the  King  can  now  be  what  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  if  those  letters  had  not  been  published  and  this 
discussion  not  raised. 

For,  to  begin  with,  the  theory  of  any  "mandate" 
for  the  present  Home  Rule  Bill  from  the  recent  General 
Elections  has  been  absolutely  and  undeniably  exploded. 
Lord  Loreburn,  who  was  at  the  time,  and  until  quite 
recently,  in  the  Cabinet  in  the  position  of  the  highest 
judicial  responsibility,  declares  plainly  that  of  those 
who  have  been  crying  out  for  great  changes  in  the 
government  of  Ireland  "  Some  say  it  should  be  '  local 
Government,'  others  say  it  should  be  'devolution'  or 
'  federation  ',  others  say  it  should  be  '  Home  Rule  '. 
Upon  any  interpretation  of  language  the  ideas  denoted 
by  these  words  run  into  one  another  ".  So,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Liberal  statesman  perhaps  better 
qualified  than  any  other  to  form  an  accurate  judgment, 
even  of  those  electors  who  in  1910  voted  for  some 
change  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  it  is  quite  un- 
certain whether  they  voted  for  local  government  or  for 
devolution  or  for  federation  or  for  Home  Rule  !  And, 
as  Sir  Edward  Carson  well  remarked  at  Durham  last 
Saturday,  Mr.  Birrell  himself  has  emphasised  this  un- 
certainty— for  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has 
recently  written  to  his  chairman  that  even  a  Referen- 
dum might  be  vitiated  by  the  electors  wishing  to  vote 
against  the  Government  for  other  reasons  than  Home 
Rule — referring,  we  suppose,  to  the  Insurance  Act  and 
the  Marconi  business. 

Then  again,  in  every  letter  that  has  been  written  and 
every  speech  that  has  been  made  since  Lord  Loreburn's 
pronouncement,  it  is  recognised,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, that  the  passing  of  the  present  Bill  into  law  will 
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be  followed  by  "  fury  and  bloodshed  "  in  Ulster— and, 
too  probably,  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Though  the  Liberal  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  perhaps  too 
mindful  of  the  feelings  of  his  Liberal  friends,  speaks 
somewhat  indiscreetly  of  "civil  commotions"  in 
Ulster,  and  of  "  the  troops  if  called  upon  not  failing 
to  maintain  order",  and  of  "serious  rioting  in  the 
North  of  Ireland"  to  be  "put  down  in  the  end" — 
even  he  declares  that  this  may  be  "  at  a  heavy  sacrifice 
of  life  ".  Lord  Grey,  and  practically  every  other 
authority  of  importance,  agree  with  Lord  Loreburn  that 
the  forced  submission  of  Ulster  will  lead  to  a  "more 
widespread  and  violent  disturbance  than  we  have  ever 
experienced  in  our  times,  and  will  seriously  impair  the 
chance  of  a  cordial  partnership  between  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  Ireland  ".  Lord  Grey,  indeed,  points 
out  that,  under  the  Bill,  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  are 
to  be  denied  the  right  of  administering  their  local 
affairs,  and  are  to  be  "  forced  to  accept  the  rule,  in 
matters  affecting  themselves  alone,  of  a  Catholic  Par- 
liament in  Dublin":  and  he  adds,  "Federal  Home 
Ruler  though  I  am,  I  feel  so  strongly  with  regard  to 
the  iniquitous  attempt  to  dragoon  these  Ulstermen  into 
a  dishonourable  condition  of  political  servility,  that  I 
am  prepared  to  take  my  stand  with  them  in  any  action 
it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  in  their  resolution 
to  maintain  for  themselves  the  elemental  rights  of  free 
men  ". 

All  this  overwhelming  weight  of  the  highest  and  most 
authoritative  Liberal  and  Home  Rule  opinion  must 
force  Mr.  Asquith's  hand,  even  if  he  cares  nothing  for 
the  passion  of  Ulster,  or  for  the  serious  misgivings  that 
are  known  to  be  felt  by  some  of  the  more  reputable  of 
his  own  colleagues.  It  is  now,  we  repeat,  impossible 
that  he  can  advise  the  King,  who  is  of  course  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  these  circumstances  as  himself,  to 
force  such  an  "  iniquitous  "  measure — Lord  Grey's 
words — into  law  behind  the  backs  of  his  people.  The 
alternatives,  for  the  moment,  are:  (1)  a  Conference; 
(2)  an  immediate  Dissolution;  or  (3)  Resignation.  The 
last  two  courses  would  be  equally  available  to  the  Prime 
Minister  after  the  Conference,  if  it  should  prove  a 
failure — for,  in  that  case,  it  would  probably  sit  only 
for  a  very  short  time,  as  the  irreducible  minima  on  both 
sides  are  pretty  well  known,  and  if  no  device  could  be 
suggested  by  which  these  could  be  harmonised,  further 
discussion  would  obviously  be  futile.  The  advantage 
that  resignation  would  offer  him  over  an  immediate  dis- 
solution would  be  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Nationalist 
alliance  intact. 

The  hope  of  Lord  Grey  in  a  Conference — and  pro- 
bably that  of  Lord  Loreburn  and  most  of  the  other 
advocates  of  that  course — is,  of  course,  that  some 
scheme  of  Federalism  might  be  found  to  cover  the 
minima  demanded  by  Ulster  and  by  the  Nationalists 
respectively.  A  somewhat  whimsical  plan,  with  this 
object  in  view,  was  put  forward  by  Mr.  Churchill,  a 
year  or  two  ago.  If  that  plan  were  worked  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion  on  the  Canadian  system  it  would  in- 
volve a  Parliament  with  an  Executive  Council  for  local 
affairs  responsible  to  it,  in  the  following  centres  : 
Dublin,  Cork,  Galway,  and  Belfast,  for  Ireland  ;  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Inverness,  for  Scotland;  Cardiff, 
and  perhaps  Chester,  for  Wales  ;  and,  say,  Winchester, 
Exeter,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  York,  and  New- 
castle, for  England  ;  with  the  Imperial  Parliament  over 
all  at  Westminster.  As  the  Parliament  sitting  in 
Belfast,  with  its  Executive  Council  ruling  Ulster, 
would  be  responsible  only  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  Government  in  London,  the  situation  for  Ulster 
would  be  much  as  at  present,  while  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught  would  each  have  that  full  control  over 
all  local  affairs  that  is  the  only  desire  of  those  Home 
Rulers  who,  according  to  their  own  professions,  do  not 
desire  either  to  bully  or  rob  Ulster  or  to  be  independent 
of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Churchill's  plan  was  received  with 
much  laughter  at  the  time,  as  being  a  resuscitation  of 
the  Heptarchy;  but  as  all  Imperial  powers  would  be 
rigorously  confined  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
Government,  it  would  be  rather  analogous  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Canada,  where  the  Provincial  Parliaments 
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and  Executive  Councils,  though  controlling  each  its 
own  local  affairs,  are  all  of  them  really  and  effectively 
subordinate  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment at  Ottawa.  That  such  elaborate  administrative 
machinery  would  be  both  costly  and  cumbersome  goes 
without  saying.  Moreover,  it  would  leave  religious 
minorities  in  each  one  of  the  Irish  provinces  to  be 
"  dragooned  "  by  the  majority.  But  it  may  be  worthier 
of  closer  notice  than  Mr.  Churchill  was  able  to  obtain 
for  it,  if  only  to  show  that  it  may  not  be  altogether 
impossible  for  a  Conference  to  arrive  at  some  better 
conclusion  than  the  bloodshed  and  civil  commotions 
into  which  Mr.  Asquith  is  now  obstinately  driving  this 
country,  to  please  Mr.  Redmond,  and  to  cling  to  office 
for  a  few  months  longer. 


THE   DISSOLUTION  PREROGATIVE. 

C  INCE  the  Parliament  Act  a  good  many  people  have 
been  overhauling  their  constitutional  notions  and 
asking  themselves  what  is  the  function  of  the  Crown  in 
the  modern  State.  The  question  of  a  dissolution  is  one 
aspect  of  this  general  inquiry,  and  it  will  be  well  not  to 
remove  it  altogether  from  its  context.  The  present 
controversy  is  mainly  due  to  such  removal.  Both  sides 
are  quite  right.  On  the  one  hand  the  Crown  has  the 
power  to  dissolve.  On  the  other  hand  the  power  must 
be  exercised  through  responsible  Ministers.  What  is 
more,  even  such  exercise  may  be  unconstitutional. 
The  word  is  vague,  but  here  it  means  that  if 
the  Ministers  to  whom  the  Crown  entrusted  office 
with  a  dissolution  were  beaten  at  the  polls,  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  put  legal  fetters  on  the 
Crown's  action.  All  this  is  so  obvious  to  minds 
familiar  with  English  constitutional  practice  that  it 
is  a  little  hard  to  understand  what  the  quarrel  is  about. 
But  carry  the  argument  one  step  further  and  all 
becomes  clear.  The  right  to  dissolve  is  a  part  of  the 
prerogative,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  this  extra- 
legal power  that  the  Crown  asserts  itself.  But  how 
should  the  Crown  assert  itself,  of  its  own  motion? — or 
at  the  behest  of  Ministers?  To  answer  that  the  Crown 
only  acts  through  responsible  Ministers  is  true  enough, 
but  does  not  help  us.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
whether  the  prerogative  is  wholly  controlled  by  the 
Crown's  servants.  Is  it  never  to  be  exercised  except 
by  their  advice? 

The  distinction  between  action  under  advice  and 
action  by  consent  is  vital.  Insistence  upon  it  has 
lifted  the  Crown  above  party  politics.  In  all  matters 
of  party  controversy,  and  particularly  in  giving  assent 
to  party  legislation,  the  Crown  acts  on  the  advice  of 
its  Ministers.  But  these  are  not  matters  of  the  pre- 
rogative. Where  the  prerogative  is  invoked  the 
Crown  becomes  active.  It  may  even  initiate  proposals, 
In  which  case  consent  must  be  given  by  its  Minis- 
ters. More  usually  the  initiative  comes  from  the 
Ministry,  which  requests  the  consent  of  the  Crown. 
Happily,  it  is  possible  to  illustrate  both  cases 
from  the  use  of  the  Peer-making  prerogative  during 
the  last  ten  years.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Coronation  peerages  of  1902  were  conferred  by  King 
Edward  VII.  himself,  though  the  Ministry  was  careful 
to  explain  that  it  assumed  full  constitutional  responsi- 
bility for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Crown's  inten- 
tion to  create  a  large  number  of  Peers  in  191 1  was 
formed  on  the  request  of  Ministers,  and  Ministers 
themselves  emphatically  recognised  the  Crown's  free- 
dom of  choice  by  requesting  guarantees.  Careful  con- 
sideration of  these  two  instances  shows  precisely  how 
the  prerogative  is  exercised,  and  these  instances  are 
the  more  valuable  because  they  are  recent.  We  know 
comparatively  little  of  the  actual  working  of  our  Con- 
stitution after  1861,  the  year  when  Queen  Victoria's 
correspondence  stops. 

So  much  for  the  facts.  The  prerogative  is  exercised 
by  the  action  of  Crown  and  Ministers  in  concert,  whereas 
the  general  executive  and  legislative  powers  of  the 
Crown  are  exercised  by  the  action  of  Ministers  only. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  establish  the  facts.  The 
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British  constitutional  genius  always  gets  round  facts 
when  they  do  not  suit  it.  And  so  we  come  to  our 
main  question  of  the  functions  of  the  Crown.  Do  the 
facts  suit  modern  ideas?  In  our  view  the  Crown  exists 
to  secure  continuity  of  administration.  The  drawback 
to  party  government  is  that  each  side  has  some  tempta- 
tion to  spend  its  time  in  undoing  the  other's  work.  The 
Crown  exists  to  prevent  that.  A  Prussian  King  once 
described  himself  as  the  first  servant  of  the  State ;  a 
British  King  is  the  first  Permanent  Civil  Servant  of 
the  State.  Especially  does  this  conception  of  monarchy 
hold  good  of  the  prerogative.  The  prerogative  is 
outside  and  above  the  law.  It  is  invoked  to  deal  with 
matters  which  the  law  cannot  adequately  handle.  It 
embodies  those  reserve  powers  whose  existence  is 
essential  if  a  State  is  to  survive  all  the  accidents  of 
fortune — those  powers  which  have  baffled  constitution- 
makers  in  every  age.  Strip  the  Crown  of  its  voice  in 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  place  the  prerogative 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  a  parly  Ministry,  and 
that  Ministry  becomes  at  once  unconstitutional.  A 
Ministry  as  we  understand  it  is  continually  dependent 
on  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  but  a  Ministry  clothed 
with  the  full  prerogative  would  be  in  some  sense  auto- 
cratic. The  purpose  of  the  British  Constitution  is  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  autocratic  power,  and  this 
purpose  is  achieved  by  the  arrangement  under  which 
Ministers  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  are 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

That  a  dissolution  should  be  a  matter  of  prerogative 
is  intelligible  enough.  The  duration  of  a  Parliament 
is  fixed  by  law.  Clearly,  however,  there  will  be  occa- 
sions on  which  a  Parliament  cannot  run  to  its  full 
term.  Equally  clearly  a  Ministry  will  be  tempted  to 
seek  a  fresh  expression  of  confidence  from  the 
electorate  whenever  it  feels  itself  popular.  The  pro- 
blem is  to  create  a  power  of  dissolution  for  use  in 
emergencies,  but  not  to  place  that  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  party  Ministry  which  might  exercise  it  for  party 
ends  and  to  the  detriment  of  free  government.  The 
problem  has  been  solved  by  placing  the  right  to  dis- 
solve Parliament  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  It  is  a 
right  which,  paradoxically,  may  be  best  exercised  by 
refusing  to  exercise  it.  The  Crown  as  the  head  of  the 
Permanent  Civil  Service  is  respectful  of  the  law.  Its 
position  is  that  a  Parliament  must  run  its  normal 
course  if  government  can  still  be  carried  on.  Queen 
Victoria  was  always  reluctant  to  assent  to  an  early 
dissolution.  More  especially  during  the  earlier  part 
of  her  reign,  when  the  presence  of  an  unattached 
Peelite  group  made  all  political  combinations  unstable, 
did  she  take  the  view  that  an  alternative  Ministry  was 
preferable  to  a  dissolution.  Her  common-sense  con- 
trolled her  natural  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  her 
prerogative.  In  a  constitutional  State,  she  felt,  appeal 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  emergency  powers  except 
under  pressure  of  necessity. 

There  is  another  reason  against  the  positive  exercise 
of  the  prerogative.  Suppose  there  is  a  dissolution  and 
that  the  confidential  servants  of  the  Crown  fail  to 
command  the  confidence  of  the  resulting  Parliament. 
Then  there  will  follow  one  of  those  divergencies  of 
view  between  Crown  and  people  which  have  proved  so 
disastrous  to  England  in  former  times,  and  which  so 
much  of  our  constitutional  practice  has  been  devised 
to  prevent.  Unionist  opinion  has  always  regarded  it 
as  important  that  a  change  of  Government  should 
precede  a  dissolution  instead  of  following  it.  It  is 
unseemly  that  the  Crown  should  even  appear  to  be 
reposing  confidence  in  Ministers  of  whom  the  country 
does  not  approve.  Mr.  Balfour  was  much  taunted  by 
his  opponents  for  insisting  on  resigning  in  1905.  Why, 
they  asked,  did  he  not  dissolve  then  or  earlier?  Mr. 
Balfour  resigned  because  he  anticipated  defeat  at  the 
polls,  and  it  is  the  general  and  very  proper  principle 
of  Unionist  Ministries  to  dissolve  if  they  expect  to 
win  the  election  and  to  resign  if  they  expect  to  lose 
it.  Such  action  shows  becoming  respect  for  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown. 

Dissolution,  then,  is  a  matter  of  prerogative ;  and 


this  prerogative  is  generally  exercised  negatively.  (It 
is  true  that  no  recent  Parliaments  have  expired  by 
cllluxion  of  time,  but  that  is  because  opinion  regarded 
seven  years  as  too  long  a  term,  and  the  Crown 
willingly  used  its  prerogative  to  give  effect  to  opinion. 
The  dissolution  of  a  Parliament  in  its  third  or  fourth 
session  stood  on  quite  a  different  footing  and  was 
distinctly  repugnant  to  Queen  Victoria.)  But  it  would 
be  wrong  to  infer  from  this  negative  action  of  the 
Crown  that  its  right  to  take  positive  action  has  fallen 
into  complete  abeyance  or  even  that  such  action  is 
only  taken  on  advice.  In  tin:  famous  memorandum  pre- 
sented to  the  King  on  the  breakdown  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Conference,  Ministers  spoke  of  advising  a  dis- 
solution. The  language  was  incorrect.  Ministers  do 
not  advise  dissolutions,  they  ask  for  them ;  and  it 
will  be  a  bad  day  for  constitutional  liberty  in  England 
if  Ministers  are  ever  placed  in  control  of  the  dissolu- 
tion prerogative.  The  influence  of  the  Crown  in  secur- 
ing continuity  of  policy  would  be  greatly  diminished  ; 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  assigning  a  term  to  the 
duration  of  Parliaments  would  be  set  at  naught;  and 
the  Ministry  would  be  equipped  with  autocratic  powers. 
However  clearly  we  may  indicate  the  limitations  under 
which  the  prerogative  can  now  be  exercised,  we  must 
never  forget  that  it  is  an  appanage  of  the  Crown  and  not 
of  Ministerial  office. 


LABOUR   FULL  OF  TONGUES. 

T  T  seemed  that  "  just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  their 
*■     coat  "  the  motor-omnibusmen  in  London  were  pre- 
pared to  lay  all  the  omnibuses  idle.  Probably  it  is  the  first 
time  that  the  substantial  afflictions  of  a  strike  have  been 
threatened  to  employers  and  workmen,  and  the  long- 
suffering  passive  public,  for  such  an  apparently  trivial 
object.    One's  first  impulse  was  to  deride  the  idea,  and 
refer  scornfully  to  a  strike  mania,  a  sort  of  contagious 
mental  epidemic  which  is  attacking  all  classes  of  work- 
men, so  that  they  rage  indifferently  either  about  their 
own  or  other  people's  grievances.    But  a  little  philo- 
sophical reflexion,  of  which  most  of  us  have  managed  to 
pick  up  a  sufficiency  from  "  Sartor  Resartus  ",  reminds 
us  that  nothing  is  so  serious  as  a  fight  about  a  symbol 
— anything  to  do  with  dress  and  drapery.      We  all 
flaunt  badges  and  symbols  on  cap  or  coat  as  an  indica- 
tion to  the  outer  world  that  we  are  proud  to  belong  to 
some  school,  university,  or  society,  or  to  some  club  for 
athletics,  football,  cricket,  or  fishing.    It  is  a  prevalent 
craze  to  distinguish  ourselves  in  this  way  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  vast  numbers  of  people  would  object  to  more 
strongly  than  any  interference  with  their  liberty  to 
bedizen  themselves  as  they  please.   Look  at  the  Odd- 
fellows and  Buffaloes  and  Freemasons,  how  they  revel 
in  badges  and  symbols  ;  and  the  trade  unions  are  com- 
posed largely  of  the  same  kind  of  men.    And  they  are 
all  human.    Even  Messrs.  Tilling,  who  were  so  alarmed 
and  appeared  so  unrelenting  about  their  men  spoiling 
such  nice  becoming  uniforms  with  incongruous  badges, 
were  human  in  this.      They,  too,  are  proud  of  the 
uniform  they  have  designed ;  it  is  their  symbol  or  badge 
of  the  concern  in  which  the  managers  and  directors  take 
a  pardonable  pride.    They  could  not  endure  the  inter- 
mixture of  symbols.      It  hurt  them  as  if  it  were  a 
piece  of  bastard  heraldry.    Did  they  want  to  interfere 
with  the  unionism  of  their  men?      Not  at  all,  they 
declared.    They  had  never  inquired  whether  the  men 
belonged  to  a  union  or  not ;   but  they  could  not  un- 
moved stand  by  while  the  artistic  lines  of  their  uni- 
form were  spoiled,  made  inartistic  by  badges  which 
interfered  with  the  otherwise  charming  appearance  of 
their  men.     The  dispute  was  a  difference  of  taste. 
It  is  therefore  very  remarkable  that  Messrs.  Tilling  have 
agreed  to  waive  their  objections  and  allow  the  badge 
to  be  worn,  though  their  aesthetic  views  must  of  course 
remain  unchanged.      In  accordance  with  well-known 
principles  of  human  nature,  it  was  likely  that  a  strike 
on  such  a  dispute  would  be  far  more  intractable  than 
one  about  more  concrete  causes  of  quarrel.    The  public 
may  congratulate  itself  on  the  magnanimity  of  Messrs. 
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Tilling,  which  was  a  remarkable  display  on  such  a  point. 
Let  a  quarrel  turn  on  a  matter  of  wages,  or  the  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  there  is  some  prospect  of 
practical  considerations  and  commonsense  thinking 
being  brought  to  bear  on  a  settlement.  It  was  there- 
fore rather  a  hopeful  fact  that  this  quarrel  was  not  con- 
cerned about  the  abstract  question  of  the  respective 
symbols  of  Messrs.  Tilling  and  their  employees,  and 
nothing  else.  The  sympathetic  strike  of  motor-men, 
of  the  County  Council  tramway  men,  and  of  the  tube- 
men,  would  then  infallibly  have  been  started  to  defend 
the  natural  birthright  of  free  Britons  to  wear  a  button 
or  a  ribbon  in  their  coat  or  their  cap  as  they  chose. 
We  have  escaped  this  inexorable  position  by  Messrs. 
Tilling's  self-denial. 

What  unimaginative  persons  might  consider  the 
trumpery  question  of  the  uniform  having  been  decided, 
the  prospects  of  a  complete  settlement  and  the  return 
of  the  men  to  work  appeared  certain.  The  omnibus 
men  had  believed  and  declared  themselves  to  have  many 
grievances  long  before  the  button  or  badge  question 
became  acute  but  yet  they  did  not  strike.  They  laid 
a  statement  of  some  of  them  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Motor  Traffic;  they  demanded  uniform  rates 
of  wages,  better  conditions,  less  hours  and  better 
arrangement  of  hours ;  quite  a  practical  list  instead 
of  the  merely  sentimental  dispute  about  the  badge. 

It  is  another  chiefly  sentimental  cause  of  quarrel 
that  is  destined  to  be  the  real  trouble.  It  is  as  formid- 
able as  the  badge  and  as  incapable  of  compromise. 
This  is  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  recognise  the 
official  authority  of  the  unions  in  discussing  settlement 
terms.  They  appear  likely  to  be  as  stiff-necked  in 
refusing  as  the  men  will  be  in  persisting.  The 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  offer  to  receive 
a  deputation  of  its  men  to  discuss  grievances.  The 
men  refuse  to  attend  unless  the  recognition  of  the 
union  in  negotiation  is  conceded.  They  would  not 
get  a  penny  more  or  an  hour  less  for  it ;  and  the 
directors  of  the  company,  we  are  sure,  are  quite  a 
match  for  any  trade-union  officials.  But  it  is  the 
principle  of  the  thing  :  and  when  men  get  fighting 
for  the  principle  of  the  thing  and  badges  and  sym- 
bols, farewell,  in  most  cases,  to  good  sense  and  good 
temper  and  practical  considerations.  It  is  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  Transport  Workers'  Union  in  Dublin 
that  has  started  the  demand  of  the  railwaymen  in 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  for  a  National  Sympathetic 
Strike  in  England  and  Ireland  which  has  been  con- 
sidered and  sharply  refused  by  the  Executive  of  the 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen  in  London.  In  number- 
less other  instances  of  great  strikes  and  small  the  ques- 
tion of  recognition  or  non-recognition  has  been  an 
irremovable  obstacle  to  a  settlement.  One  of  the  most 
serious  elements  in  the  quarrel  at  Messrs.  Tilling's  is 
that  the  company  would  not  negotiate  with  the  officials 
of  the  union  to  which  their  men  belong.  The  men 
had  thus  two  sentimental  grounds  for  beginning  a 
strike  which  hardly  appeared  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  accommodation. 

Upon  this  rock  of  non-recognition  the  apparently 
hopeful  concession  of  Messrs.  Tilling  about  the  wear- 
ing of  the  badge  has  split.  Pure  symbol  the  badge 
hardly  was  ;  obviously  wearing  it  meant  the  assertion 
of  the  right  to  recognition  of  the  union.  The  two 
things  were  inextricably  mingled ;  and  to  grant  the 
wearing  of  the  badge  while  refusing  the  recognition  of 
the  union  was  to  leave  the  matter  open  with  all  its 
possibilities  of  a  strike  to  secure  this  and  to  bring 
forward  whatever  other  complaints  the  omnibusmen 
are  able  to  deploy.  This  is  the  position  which  Messrs. 
Tilling's  offer  has  left  wholly  undetermined. 


CONQUERING  NATURE. 

COME  odd  possibilities  are  suggested  by  the  scientific 
discussions  at  Birmingham  this  week  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  changes  now  at  work  in  the  conditions 
affecting  the  world's  industry.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  progress  of  civilisation,  however  rapid,  will 


mainly  follow  more  or  less  familiar  lines.  The  future 
is  simply  to  be  an  intensification  of  the  present.  It 
is,  of  course,  recognised  that  great  changes  may  be 
effected  by  modifications  of  the  social  system,  by  the 
march  of  invention,  and  by  the  disturbance  of  the  poli- 
tical centre  of  gravity.  But,  in  the  view  of  most  thinkers, 
civilisation,  though  inevitably  loaded  with  new  com- 
plications, will  in  essence  preserve  its  present  character. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  assumption  makes 
enough  allowance  for  one  great  law  of  change.  Civi- 
lised man  is  in  a  sense  as  much  the  victim  as  the 
beneficiary  of  his  own  ingenuity.  Every  fresh  conquest 
of  nature  brings  him  embarrassment  as  well  as  spoil. 
We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  operation  of  the  law 
in  its  smaller  manifestations.  We  see  that  every  for- 
ward step  in  the  perfection  of  industry  blends  tragedy 
with  triumph,  and  when  the  pace  of  improvement 
becomes  excessive,  as  during  the  last  twenty  years,  such 
problems  as  the  displacement  of  labour  assume  an  un- 
comfortable prominence.  But  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  the  future  will  afford  a  demonstration  of  this  sinister 
side  of  progress  on  an  altogether  grander  scale  than 
has  yet  been  seen.  It  may  be  no  longer  a  case  of  a 
dying  trade  here  and  there,  but  of  a  fundamental  and 
world-wide  revolution  in  the  conditions  of  industry. 
There  are  two  great  facts  to  be  considered.  The  first 
is  the  progressive  attenuation  of  coal  supplies,  which 
may  operate  long  before  the  point  of  actual  exhaustion 
is  reached,  merely  by  the  rise  of  prices  to  a  commercially 
unprofitable  figure.  The  second  is  the  development  of 
other  forms  of  energy,  and  then  cheap  and  easy  distribu- 
tion over  vast  areas  by  conversion  into  electric  current. 
For  the  moment  the  coal-using  countries  are  at  no  dis- 
advantage ;  indeed,  they  have  still  a  substantial  share 
in  the  industrial  race.  But  any  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  procuring  supplies  may  easily  place  them  under 
a  most  disastrous  handicap,  with  results  by  no  means 
easy  to  calculate.  Already  Northern  Italy,  with  cheap 
electric  power  gathered  from  the  Alpine  torrents,  is  in 
rapid  process  of  conversion  from  a  mainly  agricultural 
to  a  mainly  industrial  region.  It  needs  no  great  effort 
of  imagination  to  conceive,  in  certain  circumstances,  a 
complete  disturbance  in  the  relations  of  the  industrial 
countries  of  Europe,  an  efflux  of  capital  from  the  older 
manufacturing  regions,  and  an  enormous  development 
of  States  which  are  now  mainly  pastoral  or  agricultural. 

But  that  is  one  of  the  smaller  possibilities.  A 
vaster  field  of  speculation  is  opened  up  when  we  con- 
sider those  enormous  areas,  lying  between  the  tropics, 
whose  humble  office  is  at  present  to  feed  the  industries 
of  the  white  races.  In  any  event  the  partial  indus- 
trialisation of  these  regions  must  be  considered  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  But  the  change  would  come 
with  astonishing  rapidity  should  science  one  day  solve 
the  great  problem  of  a  direct  utilisation  of  solar  energy. 
Small  experiments  in  California  have  shown  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  obtain  motive  power  for  machinery 
from  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays.  An  elabora- 
tion of  the  system,  making  this  boundless  source  of 
energy  subservient  to  commercial  "  exploitation  "  on 
a  large  scale,  may  remain  for  ever  a  dream  of  the  pro- 
jector. But  imagination  can  scarcely  grasp  the  ultimate 
effects  if  such  a  development  were  actually  realised. 
Capital,  cosmopolitan  in  its  instinct,  and  sensitive  only 
to  profit,  would  gradually  withdraw  itself  from  the  tem- 
perate zones  and  seek  new  opportunities  under  a  fierce 
vertical  sun  ;  and  labour,  under  penalty  of  starvation, 
must  seek  to  follow  it.  We  have  seen  in  this  country 
the  effects  of  a  comparatively  simple  industrial  revolu- 
tion— the  decay  of  the  ancient  country  towns,  the  deso- 
lation of  the  land,  the  concentration  of  population  in 
a  few  great  centres.  But  all  that  is  but  a  feeble  aid 
to  the  realisation  of  the  problems  arising  from  an  indus- 
trial drama  of  which  the  whole  world  would  be  the 
theatre. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  whether,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  European  would  successfully  adapt  himself  to 
altered  conditions  ;  whether  he  would  supplant  the  native 
races,  or  dominate  them,  or  be  absorbed  by  them.  But, 
apart  from  the  possibilities  of  a  gigantic  industrial 
change  of  the  kind  suggested,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
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next  fifty  years  will  witness  a  quickening  of  life  in  the 
tropics  to  which  history  can  afford  no  parallel.  Hot 
countries  are  every  year  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  the  white  races,  and  the  tendency  to  work  up 
raw  material  on  the  spot,  rather  than  to  export  it  in 
a  rough  state,  is  visible  in  more  than  one  recent  enter- 
prise. It  appears  highly  probable  that,  as  time  goes 
on,  the  European  will  establish  himself  everywhere 
between  Capricorn  and  Cancer — not  a  temporary  exile, 
.but  as  a  permanent  settler  with  a  strong  sense  of  nation- 
ality. We  may  anticipate  colonies  rather  on  the  old 
Greek  than  the  modern  British  model,  but  real  colonies 
nevertheless,  not  mere  aggregations  of  migratory 
speculators.  The  tropical  city  of  the  future  will  be  a 
home,  as  well  as  a  factory.  It  may  even  develop  its 
own  code  of  ethics,  its  own  literature,  its  own  art,  and 
in  a  few  generations  may  present  a  type  wholly  distinct 
from  the  parent  stock.  It  is  true  that  so  far,  except  in 
highly  favourable  situations,  the  climate  of  the  tropics 
has  proved  fatal  to  the  preservation  of  a  pure  white 
race.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  excessive 
heat  alone  is  an  enemy  against  which  the  European 
fights  without  hope  of  permanent  triumph.  We  have 
yet  to  estimate  the  full  effects  of  the  application  of 
modern  medical  science  to  the  health  problems  of  equa- 
torial countries.  But  already  remarkable  changes  have 
been  made.  Where  civilisation  has  taken  deep  root, 
cities  within  a  degree  of  the  Line  are  little  more  un- 
healthy for  Europeans  than  the  average  great  town  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Englishmen  live  for  years  in  Singa- 
pore without  a  serious  ailment,  and  some  even  find  it 
possible  to  play  football  in  a  temperature  of  ninety 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  half  a  century  hence  the  danger  of  dying  from 
cholera  or  yellow  fever  between  Cancer  and  Capricorn 
will  not  be  appreciably  greater  than  the  risk  of  pneu- 
monia in  an  English  March.  The  maintenance  of  female 
vigour  and  the  health  of  children  in  a  fiercely  hot  en- 
vironment is  perhaps  a  more  difficult  problem  ;  but  our 
experience  in  India  has  shown  that  there  is  no  insuper- 
able bar  to  something  like  the  normal  condition  of 
family  life  under  a  vertical  sun. 

All  great  changes  seem  incredible  until  they  come, 
and  inevitable  when  they  have  been  accomplished.  A 
Sussex  ironmaster  of  Norman  days  would  have  been 
mildly  amused  by  the  suggestion  that  the  barren  and 
harried  North  would  some  day  extinguish  an  industry 
purely  dependent  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  charcoal. 
Supposing  him  to  be  a  man  of  ideas,  he  might  have 
added  some  general  reflexions  on  the  energetic,  pur- 
poseful spirit  of  the  South,  and  the  natural  shiftlessness 
and  insouciance  of  the  men  of  Yorkshire  and  Northum- 
berland. Modern  Manchester  can  as  little  conceive  of 
cut-throat  competition  from  Timbuctoo  or  Old  Calabar 
as  mediaeval  Bruges  or  Ypres  dreamed  of  ultimate  ruin 
from  the  enterprise  of  English  weavers.  The  silver- 
smiths of  Ephesus,  specialising  in  images  of  Diana, 
had  no  prevision  of  the  days  when  learned  professors 
of  the  Christian  faith,  coming  from  the  most  barbarous 
province  of  the  Empire,  would  burrow  in  the  sand  for 
traces  of  their  city  and  temple.  The  dreams  of  the 
Pharaoh  who  knew  Joseph  gave  no  hint  of  a  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie.  The  same  spell  is  on  us.  Yet  the 
revolutions  of  industry  are  at  least  as  impressive  as 
those  of  political  convulsion.  Macaulay's  tiresome  New 
Zealander  has  not  yet  arrived.  But  when  he  comes,  he 
may  have  plutocratic  company  from  the  great  industrial 
communities  of  Benin  or  Victoria  Nyanza — a  sporting 
society  bent  on  hunting  red-deer  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Black  Country,  or  a  mere  archaeological  society 
interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  West  Riding  and  the 
remains  of  Piccadilly  Circus. 


BOOKS  AND  BOOMS. 

r"PHE  outcry  against  the  libraries  and  the  bookstalls 
*  because  they  have  not  ordered  and  displayed 
enough  copies  of  two  or  three  popular  new  novels 
leaves  us  rather  cold.  The  outcry  has  been  raised 
by  the  authors  themselves.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  began, 
and  he  boomed  it  magnificently.     It  passed  on  to 


Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie. 
Both  are  writers  of  distinction,  and  we  have  already 
pointed  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  story.  The 
charge  against  the  libraries  and  bookstalls  is  that 
Mrs.  Grundy  has  nobbled  them — made  them  crab 
valuable  "artistic"  work. 

Mrs.  Grundy  is  certainly  a  very  puzzling  old  lady — 
she  must  be  old  by  now,  for  we  seem  to  have  heard 
she  dates  far  back  into  the  Victorian  age.  One 
always  associates  her  somehow  with  the  "  Mrs. 
Brown  "  of  a  popular — and  extinct — author  of  our 
early  childhood.  One  sees  her  with  a  large  gamp,  and 
her  skirt  will  never  be  divided.  She  is  a  puzzling 
person  because  now  and  then  she  raises  a  commotion 
about  some  "  work  of  art  "  which  is  supposed  to  be 
dangerous  to  "  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation  "  ; 
then  goes  sound  asleep  and  is  supremely  unconcerned, 
though  a  score  of  such  works  appear  and  find  favour. 

For  example,  there  is  in  "John  Christopher"  a 
phase  called  "The  Burning  Bush",  a  glorious  piece 
of  writing,  but  very  broad  indeed.  Mrs.  Grundy  never 
spoke  a  word  when  it  was  given  in  English — in  the 
excellent  English  of  Mr.  Robert  Cannan ;  and  even 
in  one  or  two  serious  quarters  where  she  is  supposed  to 
rule  no  attempt  was  made  to  put  out  the  "  Burning 
Bush  " — on  the  contrary  its  flame  was  fanned. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  if  any,  Mrs. 
Grundy  has  been  active  over  these  stories,  but  any- 
how she  surely  cannot  have  been  very  effective,  seeing 
that  one  firm  alone  bought  750  copies  of  one  of  these 
books  to  start  with.  If  this  be  censorship  by  Mrs. 
Grundy,  there  has  been  more  than  one  master-hand 
in  literature  who  would  have  welcomed  her  aid  !  But 
seriously  this  matter  about  two  or  three  novels  is  not 
one  to  be  wept  over  with  tears  of  blood.  Nor  really 
do  we  see  that  the  libraries  and  bookstalls  can  do  more 
than  attend  to  their  customers'  orders  and  their  com- 
mercial interests.  They  are  not  academies.  What  is 
more,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  boom  which  has 
been  caused  by  this  dispute  about  censorship  or 
Grundyism  will  even  make  the  public  demand  for  the 
novels  larger  than  it  would  be  without  a  dispute.  It 
is  surprising  what  can  be  done  by  a  boom.  Probably 
the  Rowley  poems  and  the  "  Song  to  David  ",  boomed 
by  a  past-master  in  the  business,  might  be  sold  in 
thousands  of  copies. 

But  there  is  a  present  problem,  an  ever-pressing 
problem,  about  the  sale  and  circulation  of  books,  that 
is  of  immense  importance.  If  Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  will  turn  to  this  problem  and  try  to  solve 
it,  we  will  join  them  heart  and  soul.  The  question 
is  this  :  How  are  we  to  check  the  tendency  to-day  of 
the  reading  public — the  great  majority  at  least  of  that 
public — to  read  indifferent  literature  and  to  overlook 
almost  wholly  some  of  the  really  good  books  that  are 
published  ? 

It  is  past  all  dispute  that  the  public  taste  in  literature 
is  like  the  public  taste  in  art,  like  the  public  taste  in 
drama,  like  the  public  taste  in  music.  Exercising  some 
restraint,  one  can  only  say  that  it  is  wanting. 

The  fault,  if  we  go  to  the  root  of  it,  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  libraries,  the  bookstalls,  the  booksellers, 
the  publishers.  It  is  simply  in  the  reader,  it  is  in 
the  buyer.  He  pays  the  piper  and  he  insists  on  calling 
the  tune ;  and  the  pity  of  it  is  he,  the  buyer,  will 
not  pay  the  piper  at  all  if  the  tune  is  too  good. 

One  has  very  often  talked  to  publishers,  and  it  is 
always  the  same  true  tale.  In  the  competition  of  the 
books,  the  really  good  work  is  always  in  risk  of  going 
under.  Especially  to-day  it  goes  under  if  it  is  what 
booksellers  call  "  on  the  short  side  ".  One  could  give 
from  one's  own  personal  experience  of  book  business 
plenty  of  examples  of  good  things  going  under  and  of 
things  that  are  not  good  flourishing  greatly — like  a 
green  bay  tree.  Everyone  engaged  in  literature  can 
cite  examples. 

Grotesque  as  it  may  seem,  books,  for  one  thing, 
are  often  appraised  by  bulk — 

"  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  Man  better  be  ", 
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wrote  Jonson  in  the  noblest  of  his  little  poems.  But, 
alas,  the  firm  convigtion  of  too  many  buyers  is  that 
bulk  does  make  a  book  worth  buying  and  reading. 
"  Ninety  thousand  words  or  you  shall  not  see  the 
colour  of  my  money",  says  the  man  who  is  going  to 
have  a  six-shilling  or  a  seven-and-sixpenny  book.  It 
is  not — if  we  go  to  the  root  of  it — the  bookseller 
who  says  this  :  it  is  the  reader  who  insists  upon  it. 
Length,  bulk,  he  will  have  these. 

He  pays  for  quantity — above  all  he  pays  for  quantity 
in  works  of  imagination — the  very  realm  in  which  one 
might  suppose  quantity  not  to  be  a  prime  considera- 
tion. How  curious  that  as  paragraphs  and  articles 
in  popular  journalism  tend  to  grow  shorter  and  shorter, 
popular  books  tend  to  become  longer  and  longer  !  The 
poor  little  short  story,  for  instance,  what  chance  has 
it  in  such  a  company — the  story  that,  if  it  is  good,  aims 
alone  at  quality? 

Not  long  ago  Lord  Morley  made  a  speech  after 
dinner,  in  which  he  dwelt  with  complacency,  with  hope- 
fulness, on  the  outlook  for  literature.  One  wishes  one 
could  likewise  take  a  happy,  hopeful  view.  It  is  so 
much  more  pleasant  to  be  an  optimist  than  a  pessimist. 
It  is  far  better  for  the  temper  and  for  the  digestion. 
Every  pessimist  has  probably  longed  some  time,  or 
other  to  say 

"God's  in  his  Heaven, 

All's  right  with  the  world  ". 

And  certainly  every  author,  who  has  been,  or  thinks 
he  has  been,  slighted  by  the  public  unfairly,  would  be 
the  bigger  author  if  he  could  view  the  public  with 
the  philosophy  of  Browning — "Ye  who  like  me  not, 
God  love  you  !  " 

But  the  digestion  has  to  be  good  indeed,  and  equally 
so  the  dinner  after  which  one  can  lean  back  in  the 
chair  and  take  a  roseate  view  of  the  public  taste  and 
judgment  in  literature  to-day.  Education  is  believed 
to  be  the  remedy.  Presumably  we  all  believe  that  more 
or  less.  But  it  is  a  terribly  slow  remedy,  slow  as  the 
movements  of  a  glacier,  and  scarcely  more  perceptible. 
If  only  our  aggrieved  authors  will  hit  on  some  device 
to  give  education  a  fillip  in  this  matter,  they  will  do 
an  immense  service  to  the  public.  Have  they  any 
practical  plan?    Frankly,  we  have  none. 


SCIENCE  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

OPEN-AIR  science  and  living  science  have  had  a 
long  fight  against  laboratory  science  and  dead 
science,  if  the  terms  are  allowable  ;  and  the  battle  has 
never  inclined  quite  so  distinctly  to  the  side  of  the  open 
air  as  at  this  year's  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
It  would  be  altogether  absurd,  of  course,  to  be- 
little the  pure  chemists.  They  have  made  modern 
advance  possible.  They  have  scattered  superstition 
and  made  research  real.  In  every  branch  of  scientific 
work  we  must  continually  come  back  to  the  chemist  and 
to  the  mathematician,  even  to  the  anatomist,  for  in- 
formation on  this  head  and  that.  They  supply  the 
straw  which  makes  the  new  brick-making  sufficiently 
easy.  But  the  master  position  is  now  taken  by  those 
who  investigate  life.  It  was  prophesied  years  ago,  I 
think  by  that  most  charming  German  writer,  Kerner, 
that  botany  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  fount 
of  the  sciences.  A  seed  is  the  mightiest  alchemist.  It 
performs  the  cardinal  mystery  of  the  world,  almost  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  builds  up  cell  upon  cell, 
so  that  you  see  aeons  of  evolution  between  the  sowing 
of  the  corn  and  the  coming  of  the  first  green  blades. 
And  more  :  it  takes  hard,  lifeless,  inorganic  stuff — some- 
times first  "  treated  ",  it  is  true,  by  living  organisms — 
and  transmutes  it  into  organic  living  material  that  can 
flourish  in  the  sunshine  which  drew  it  into  life.  This 
prophecy  of  the  place  of  botany  among  the  sciences  is 
being  rapidly  fulfilled  in  curious  and  unexpected  ways. 
It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  nature  of  this 
change ;  but  it  is  indisputable ;  and  one  of  its  results 
is  that  a  new  sort  of  man  of  science  has  appeared.  As 
the  interest,  and  therefore  the  endeavour,  have  shifted 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  garden,  the  personnel  has 
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changed  ;  or  perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  new  recruits 
have  been  won.  England  has  always  been  the  home 
of  "the  Fancy".  Throughout  the  North  Country, 
and  indeed  here  and  there  through  the  South,  are  men, 
amounting  in  all  to  many  thousands,  who  have  a 
capacity  that  often  amounts  to  genius  for  detecting 
differences  and  for  breeding  to  produce  and  accentuate 
these  differences  in  a  sweet  pea,  in  a  rat  or  a  mouse, 
in  a  feather-legged  pigeon,  and  in  the  finest  farm  stock. 
These  tribes  of  fanciers  were  of  incalculable  value  to 
Darwin,  who  expressed  towards  them  that  thorough- 
going admiration  which  the  great  generaliser  almost 
always  feels  towards  the  little  short-sighted  men  who 
make  his  generalisation  possible ;  and  they  do  not 
always  return  the  compliment.  The  English  Fancy 
has  long  exercised  this  genius,  but  it  has  not  been  scien- 
tific in  the  strict  sense.  It  is  riddled  with  superstitions, 
with  almost  ineradicable  superstitions ;  and  the  astound- 
ing force  of  instinct  and  sense-perception  often  works 
in  actual  conflict  with  scientific  reason.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  developments  of  the  time  that  the 
Fancy  has  been  diverted  quite  suddenly  into  the  true 
channel  of  science.  The  agent  has  been  the  revival  of 
Mendel's  law  of  heredity,  round  which  the  biologists 
wage  a  war  hardly  less  vigorous  than  the  Huxley  and 
Wilberforce  duel.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to 
discuss  the  details  and  expand  the  formulas  of  the  law 
that  this  old  Austrian  monk  discovered  among  his 
garden  peas,  publishing  the  results,  the  essentially  anti- 
Darwinian  results,  in  the  very  year  of  the  publication 
of  the  "  Origin  of  Species  ".  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  that  a  fact  of  heredity  is  brought  out 
which  the  most  obstinate  gardener  can  prove  to  his  own 
eyes  within  three  years.  He  crosses  a  tall  sweet  pea 
with  a  short  sweet  pea,  and  all  the  children  are  tall. 
These,  again,  are  self-fertilised,  and  their  children — the 
grandchildren  of  the  tall  and  the  short  parents — are 
partly  short,  partly  tall  in  more  or  less  definite  propor- 
tions of  two  to  one.  These  short  sweet  pea  grand- 
children will  breed  true  to  shortness  till  the  end  of 
time.  The  previous  marriages  with  tallness  have  not 
affected  them  in  the  very  least.  Without  going  further 
into  the  technicalities  of  the  subject,  and  following  out 
the  intricacies  of  "  gametes  "  and  "  heterozygotes  ",  it 
is  plain  that  here  is  a  really  obvious  scientific  principle 
which  the  ordinary  man  may  work  upon  and  prosper, 
both  in  plants  and  animals.  It  has  provided  a  formula 
to  prove  or  disprove,  to  encourage  or  irritate  ;  and  both 
encouragement  and  irritation  are  potent  aids  to 
progress. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  results  of  the  zeal  for  this 
law  has  been  the  setting  up  of  what  some  more  light- 
hearted  critics  have  labelled  the  heredity  farm.  No- 
thing at  this  year's  British  Association  so  touched  the 
curiosity  of  the  scientific  people,  as  well,  of  course,  as 
the  most  unlearned  camp-followers  who  crowd  about 
them  on  these  occasions,  as  the  joint  visit  of  the  zoo- 
logists and  botanists  and  agriculturists  to  a  market 
garden  near  Nuneaton.  The  garden,  which  covers 
about  100  acres,  has  been  a  market  garden  of  the 
usual  nature  through  five  generations  of  the  family  who 
still  own  it.  Nor  is  its  original  purpose  altered,  but 
everything  is  now  excluded  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  heredity  ;  and  pigeons,  hens, 
rabbits,  rats,  horses,  have  been  introduced  ;  while  out- 
side the  boundaries  the  village  families  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  human  race.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  interesting  to  know  that  here  was  first 
proved  the  incontestable  fact  that  the  colour  of  the 
human  eye — and  unhappily  several  of  the  eye's  diseases 
— are  inherited  strictly  in  accordance  with  this  law. 
But  the  argument  I  would  pursue  is  this,  that  the 
farmer  of  this  farm  is  essentially  a  fancier  become  a 
man  of  science  using  the  supreme  gifts  of  the  fancier 
in  the  direct  pursuit  of  a  great  scientific  principle.  The 
so-called  farm  is  famous  all  over  the  world.  Major 
Hurst's  berberis,  from  which  have  sprung  a  thousand 
varieties  of  quite  distinct  features,  is  becoming  as 
widely  known  as  the  evening  primrose  on  which  de  Vnes 
has  founded  his  famous,  some  would  say  notorious, 
theory  of  "  mutations  ",  as  opposed  to  the  slow,  even 
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progression  of  Darwinism.  Two  of  the  most  original 
papers  read  at  the  Association  were  contributed  by 
retired  Army  men  who  have  been  led  to  work  at  science 
in  the  garden,  stirred  to  the  pursuit  by  out-of-door 
interest,  not  by  laboratory  training.  It  is  because  of 
this  new  and  happy  combination  of  native  wit, 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  fancier,  and  scientific 
imagination  that  English  workers  have  begun  to  take 
a  recognised  lead  in  the  study  of  life,  especially  of 
heredity.  We  have,  of  course,  a  quite  exceptional 
number  of  young  physicists  and  chemists  whose  work 
is  of  international  scope.  But  the  more  conspicuous 
lead  has  been  taken  in  the  other  field,  in  the  open  field. 

Of  the  actual  discoveries  recently  made,  there  is  one 
— as  it  were,  re-made  again  and  again  at  this  Burbage 
garden — which  deserves  peculiar  attention.  It  is  this  : 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  a  larger  and  more 
beautiful  variety  of  a  flower  is  an  example  of  evolution, 
has  come  about,  that  is,  by  the  addition  of  qualities, 
by  the  increase  of  complexity.  Nature,  as  art,  ad- 
vances from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  These  students 
of  garden  heredity  quite  disprove  the  view  in  manv 
particular  cases.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
are  now  produced,  as  can  be  easily  proved,  by  with- 
drawing a  quality,  by  subtracting  an  attribute.  The 
reason  is  that  certain  qualities  fight,  and  one  is  always 
conquered.  It  is  latent,  and  only  when  the  other  is 
removed  and  complexity  reduced  can  the  other  quality, 
which  may  be  that  of  size  or  brightness  of  tint,  come 
into  its  own.  It  may  be  so  with  human  progress,  and 
the  simplicity  of  genius  be  a  scientific  fact  as  well  as 
a  saving  of  obvious  metaphorical  truth. 

  W.  B.  T. 

THE  IMMORTAL  CROWD. 

By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

"\^7"HO  was  it  that  described  professorial  lectures 
"  •  as  "  the  words  of  idle  old  men  to  inexperienced 
youths  "  ?  It  is  an  unkind  saying,  but  not  wholly 
untrue.  Dr.  McKechnie  is  a  lecturer  on  law  and 
history  in  the  Glasgow  University  :  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  shall  wrong  him  by  saying  that  his  book 
on  "The  New  Democracy"*  is  a  rechauffe  of 
lectures  addressed  to  the  red-gowned  undergraduates 
of  Glasgow.  For  this  purpose,  the  instruction  of 
youth,  the  book  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  : 
its  doctrine  is  sound  :  its  record  of  recent  facts 
animated  and  accurate  :  and  its  inferences  from  those 
facts  unimpeachable.  But  the  work  suffers  from  the 
defects  to  which  all  books  of  the  kind  are  obnoxious — 
namely,  that  the  facts  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all  but  the  young,  and  that  the  inferences,  for  all 
men  who  can  reason,  are  obvious.  In  truth  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  anything  about  the  New  Demo- 
cracy and  the  present  Government  that  has  not  already 
been  said,  or  written,  in  the  reviews,  magazines, 
weekly  and  daily  press.  The  Sovereign  has  been 
reduced  to  a  lifeless  thing,  a  club  with  which  to 
brain  the  opponents  of  the  Government.  The  House 
of  Lords  has  been  degraded  to  a  level  below  that 
of  the  Senate  under  the  Roman  emperors,  for  it  is 
compelled  to  choose  between  passing  bills  it  detests 
or  seeing  its  assent  dispensed  with.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  not  allowed  to  debate,  but  merely  to 
vote.  And  now  the  owners  of  property  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  votes.  All  these  things  have  been 
done  in  the  last  six  years ;  Professor  McKechnie 
reminds  us  of  them  :  but  unfortunately  we  knew  them 
too  well.  The  method  of  the  New  Democracy  is 
simple,  like  all  the  efforts  of  supreme  power  :  it  is 
merely  to  destroy  everybody  and  everything  that 
oppose  its  wishes.  The  famous  Baird  of  Gartsherry, 
when  asked  as  a  Radical  candidate  what  he  would  do 
about  the  Decalogue,  replied,  "I'd  just  abolish  it  ". 
Whenever  an  interest,  a  class,  an  institution,  or  an 
individual  opposes  the  Government  it  "  just  abolishes  " 
him,   it  or  them.     There  is  no  other  reason  even 

*  "The  New  Democracy  and  the  Constitution."  By  William 
harp  McKechnie.    Murray.    6s.  net. 


attempted  to  be  given  by  the  apologists  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  the  plural  vote  than  that 
its  possessors  are  generally  Conservatives.  The  plural 
voters  are  not  numerous;  but  it  is  alleged  and 
believed  thai  in  certain  constituencies  they  actually 
succeed  in  returning  Conservative  members  :  there- 
fore they  muse  be,  like  Baird's  Decalogue, 
"  abolished  ".  That  is  really  the  history  of  the  last 
six  years  in  a  nutshell. 

But  why  this  talk  about  the  "New"  Democracy? 
There  once  arose  a  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"  young  "  as  applied  to  corporate  individualities — 
what  is  the  meaning  of  a  young  nation,  or  a  young 
club?  Democracy  is  certainly  more  than  two  thousand 
years  old  ;  and  judging  by  the  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
the  conversation  of  Socrates,  and  the  lectures  of 
Aristotle  and  Dr.  McKechnie,  it  is  exactly  the  same 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
I  refreshed  my  memory  recently  by  reading  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  in  Bohn  :  it  is  astonishing 
how  modern  they  are ;  only  I  am  afraid  the  Censor 
would  not  allow  a  modern  playwright  to  write  as  freely 
of  "  the  beast  with  many  heads  ".  I  find  the  same 
bottomless  credulity  with  regard  to  the  promises  of 
politicians ;  the  same  suspicion  of  the  educated 
minority  ;  the  same  eagerness  to  transfer  by  taxation 
the  property  of  the  rich  to  the  poor ;  in  the  British 
as  in  the  Athenian  democracy.  The  fallacy  which 
underlies  democracy,  old  and  new,  is  immortal  :  the 
idea,  namely,  that  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant 
class  of  the  community  are  qualified  to  govern.  Of 
course  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  do  not,  cannot, 
govern  :  but  they  arc  persuaded  that  they  ought  to 
govern,  and  in  the  meantime  to  give  their  votes  to 
those  who  do  govern. 

I  suppose  the  reason  why  Dr.  McKechnie  and  others 
write  about  the  New  Democracy  is  that  the  claim  of 
mere  numbers  to  rule  over  property  and  experience 
was  never  plainly  asserted  in  Great  Britain  until 
within  the  last  few  years.  Nobody  is  annoyed  or 
surprised  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  assertion  of  the 
claim  :  Mr.  George  is  of  the  crowd,  and  acts  after 
his  kind.  But  that  the  claim  should  be  made  by  men 
like  Mr.  Asquith  and  by  Lords  Loreburn,  Morley  and 
Haldane  is  enough  to  make  a  cynic  of  the  most  per- 
sistent idealist.  And  the  claim  could  never  have  been 
made  successfully  if  the  aristocracy  had  not  ceased 
to  believe  in  themselves,  and  if  the  rich  did  not  refuse 
to  believe  in  their  power.  After  all  the  people  are 
quite  right  to  laugh  at  a  peerage  which  laughs  at 
itself.  The  House  of  Lords  laid  down  its  arms  and 
surrendered  before  it  had  even  been  seriously  attacked, 
at  the  mere  rumour  of  an  investing  force.  If  the 
Lords  do  not  respect  their  own  constitutional  rights, 
why  should  anybody  else  respect  them?  As  for  the 
rich,  they  either  do  not  realise  their  enormous  power, 
or  they  are  too  timid  or  too  indifferent  to  use  their 
weapons.  The  number  of  persons  who  pay  income- 
tax  is  just  over  a  million  :  if  every  payer  of  income- 
tax  would  subscribe  ten  shillings  a  year,  an  annual 
political  fund  of  ^500,000  would  be  provided.  With 
such  a  fund  seventy  or  eighty  seats  could  certainly 
be  gained  in  England.  In  London  alone  thirty  seats 
could  be  won  by  money,  without  infringing  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  Drop  Tariff  Reform,  and  give  me 
a  campaign  fund  of  half  a  million,  and  I  will  under- 
take to  seat  an  overwhelming  Tory  majority  at 
S.  Stephen's.  The  rich,  however,  will  never  shell 
out  until  they  are  really  frightened,  and  then  it  may 
be  too  late.  At  what  precise  point  they  will  begin 
to  be  frightened,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  It  is 
morally  certain  that  within  a  few  years  we  shall  have 
an  income-tax  of  2s.  6d.,  and  a  super-tax  on  the  top 
of  that.  Will  that  be  sufficient  to  make  the  moneyed 
class  plank  down  the  dollars  in  their  own  defence? 
The  Tory  party  may  be  bankrupt  of  brains ;  but  it 
is  not  yet  bankrupt  of  money.  When  will  it  begin  to 
use  the  only  weapon  that  is  left  to  it? 

Books  like  this  of  Dr.  McKechnie's  serve  a  further 
purpose  than  that  of  instructing  undergraduates.  A 
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simple  record  of  the  events  of  the  last  six  years 
corrects  the  popular  fallacy  that  the  average  Briton 
is  a  Conservative  at  heart.  The  British  Constitution 
has  been  swiftly  transformed  from  government  by 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  to  the  absolute  rule  of 
the  Cabinet,  which  is  given  its  power  by  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  is  a  startling 
change:  and  "  populus  non  curat".  It  is  proposed  to 
repeal  the  Union,  as  a  preliminary  to  restoring  the 
heptarchy.  Again,  "populus  non  curat".  An  Insur- 
ance Act  is  in  force  which  profoundly  modifies  the  daily 
habits  of  millions.  It  cannot  here  be  said  that  the 
people  does  not  care,  because  it  meekly  accepts  the 
edicts  of  paternal  Socialism.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
the  congenital  Conservatism  of  the  British  nation, 
which  has  become  so  debauched  by  the  absinthe  of 
revolution  that  it  cannot  live  without  its  frequent 
drams. 

OLLA  PODRIDA. 

By  John  Palmer. 

Shakespeare's  "  Henry  IV.  :  Part  II  ".  The  Coronet 
Theatre.    10  September. 

''The  Harbour  Watch."  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
"The  Interlopers."  By  H.  M.  Harwood.  The 
New  Royalty  Theatre.     16  September. 

"The  Fugitive."  The  Royal  Court  Theatre. 
16  September. 

RUMOURS  of  Mr.  William  Calvert's  Falstaff  pre- 
ceded him,  but  they  were  neither  loud  nor 
long  enough.  It  is  the  best  Falstaff  of  this  little 
time.  It  is,  in  parts,  the  essay  of  Maurice  Morgann 
come  to  bodily  life.  Only  once  does  he  unmistake- 
ably  go  wrong.  In  the  final  scene  the  agonies  were 
long  drawn  out.  Painting  the  lily  here  is  to  attempt 
improvement  upon  one  of  the  half-dozen  greatest 
things  in  literature.  The  turning  away  of  Falstaff 
is  best  done  quickly,  as  Shakespeare  has  plainly  signi- 
fied in  the  text.  What  a  scene  !  There  is  no  finer 
example  of  poetic  justice  even  in  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare. By  poetic  justice  I  do  not  mean  a  sober, 
weighing  of  merits,  an  impartial  dealing  of  the 
rewards  of  villainy  and  virtue,  but  an  unconscious  and 
an  immediate  imaginative  sympathy  with  all  kinds  of 
men.  "  To  understand  all  is  to  forgive  all  "  is  a 
saying  not  wide  enough  to  cover  a  "  poetic  justice  " 
whose  unpremeditated  art  is  as  spontaneous  as  the 
strains  of  Shelley's  bird.  It  makes  a  fool  of  Equity 
with  her  formal  scales,  of  all  who  part  mankind  upon 
the  right  and  the  left  to  felicity  or  damnation. 

Mr.  Calvert's  Falstaff  is  a  rare  visitation.  I 
am  afraid  that,  this  season  at  any  rate,  we  shall  not 
look  upon  his  like  again.  But  I  have  another  debt 
of  personal  gratitude  to  pay  in  thanking  Mr.  George 
Tully  for  again  presenting  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's 
sergeant  of  marines  in  "The  Harbour  Watch". 
People  who  go  to  the  "  New  Royalty  "  must  make 
a  point  of  arriving  at  eight  o'clock.  Early  dinner, 
with  possible  indigestion,  is  not  much  wherewith  to 
pay  for  Mr.  Kipling  interpreted  by  Mr.  Tully.  I  am 
afraid  the  machinery  of  the  play  does  not  improve. 
The  village  money-lender  and  the  maiden  in  distress 
might  belong  to  anybody.  But  after  all  it  hardly 
matters.  Edward  Glass  belongs  alone  to  Mr.  Kipling 
at  his  racy  best.  He  comes  to  us  straight  from  the 
authentic  barrack-room  of  the  "  Ballads  ".  Whether 
Edward  Glass  has  or  has  not  any  likeness  to  the 
marines  of  common  earth  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
I  only  know  that  the  "  Aconite  "  whence  he  came  and 
all  related  places  are  a  fairyland  into  whose  Blue- 
book  veracity  I  should  think  it  a  sacrilege  to  inquire. 
I  devoutly  hope  Mr.  Kipling  will  obtain  an  extended 
leave  for  more  of  his  people  to  invade,  occupy,  and 
hold  the  theatres  of  London. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  "  The  Fugitive  "  is  honest  work. 
It  has  all  the  qualities  of  its  author  at  their  highest 
exaggeration,  and,  as  I  like  to  see  people  have  the 
full  courage  of  their  vices  as  well  as  of  their  virtues, 


I  like  it  better  than  many  of  his  more  cautious  dramatic 
utterances.  Of  course,  the  critics  are  able  to  pick 
grievous  holes.  They  have  all  busily  explained  how 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  heroine  should  have  done  rather 
this  thing  or  that  than  the  thing  appointed  her  by 
Mr.  Galsworthy.  This  merely  means  that  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy has  been  at  rather  less  pains  than  usual  to 
cover  his  tracks.  As  a  general  rule  the  mechanically 
inevitable  logic  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  action  successfully 
conceals  from  his  audience  that  his  people  are  acting 
always  according  to  his  direction  and  in  illustration 
of  his  thesis — conceals,  in  fact,  that  they  have  no 
abounding  life  of  their  own.  But  in  "  The  Fugitive  " 
Mr.  Galsworthy  has  not  quite  so  deftly  as  usual  fitted 
his  people  to  his  theme,  so  that  his  audience  is  able 
to  proclaim  of  "The  Fugitive  ",  what  is  equally  true 
of  all  his  plays,  that  his  people  are  figures  in  a  demon- 
stration, fitled  cunningly  into  place  to  seem  of  their 
own  motion  the  gods  of  the  machine.  Let  an  instance 
suffice.  Society,  as  always  in  Mr.  Galsworthy's  plays, 
being  the  villain  of  the  piece,  the  fugitive  must  be 
brought  to  a  tragic  end  by  the  unassisted  villainy  of 
social  conditions.  She  must  be  ruined  by  the  world, 
not  by  any  of  the  particular  individuals  that  make 
it.  The  fugitive  bolts  from  her  husband  because  she 
cannot  in  her  conscience  satisfy  the  bond  of  marriage. 
Her  husband  does  not  understand  her  spiritually  ;  he 
shall  not  therefore  have  her  in  any  other  way.  Since, 
individually,  men  may  be  kind  and  chivalrous,  it  is 
just  possible  that  a  fugitive  from  hearth  and  home 
might  be  taken  in  and  saved  from  villainous  Society 
out  of  mere  charity  and  goodness  of  heart.  A  friend 
of  the  fugitive  does,  in  fact,  offer  to  help  her.  Clearly 
this  avenue  of  escape  must  be  closed.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
wants  to  show  that  women  who  run  away  from  their 
husbands  and  cannot  earn  their  own  living  must  either 
sell  themselves  or  starve.  Accordingly  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, to  shut  out  any  possibility  of  disinterested 
help  which  might  enable  her  to  escape,  makes  his 
heroine  declare  that  she  will  not  take  something  for 
nothing.  If  a  man  insists  upon  helping  her  he  must 
insist  upon  a  reward.  Here  is  a  trenchant  cutting  of 
the  knot  !  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  woman 
who  left  her  husband  because  she  could  not  con- 
scientiously fulfil  her  part  of  the  marriage  bargain 
immediately  offers  herself  to  some  one  else  upon  pre- 
cisely similar  terms,  and  finally  refuses  to  be  helped 
out  of  the  position  in  which  her  author  has  placed 
her,  except  upon  conditions  that  will  prove  her  author's 
case.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  heroine  in  effect  declares  : 
"  I  will  be  ruined  in  the  way  my  author  requires  ". 

Nevertheless  "  The  Fugitive  "  is  good  work.  The 
more  or  less  straining  of  his  characters  to  fit  the 
scheme  matters  less  in  a  play  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  than 
the  degree  of  his  inspiring  fury  against  the  world 
and  things  in  general.  "The  Fugitive"  is  red-hot 
with  indignation.  There  is  not  a  white  heat  of 
passion,  but  there  is  a  sullen  and  sombre  glow.  The 
play  is  Mr.  Galsworthy's  intellectual  fist  shaken  in 
the  face  of  an  immovable  wrong.  Upon  the  intensity 
of  his  passion  against  things  as  they  are  depends  all 
the  energy  and  driving  power  of  a  play  by  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy. Despite  the  continual  slur  or  the  actual  con- 
straining of  the  motives  of  his  heroine  whenever  her 
fate  requires  that  she  shall  be  driven  yet  another  step 
upon  the  road  to  ruin,  it  is  possible  to  be  really  urged 
into  a  passion  by  "The  Fugitive".  The  personages 
of  Mr.  Galsworthy  are  never,  as  men  and  women, 
imaginatively  realised  ;  but  his  anger,  on  behalf  of  his 
men  and  women,  against  mankind  collected  into  socie- 
ties is  utterly  sincere.  When  Mr.  Galsworthy  passes 
on  this  fury  to  ourselves  he  has  at  any  rate  achieved 
what  is  art  according  to  the  definition  of  Tolstoi. 

Mr.  Harwood's  "  The  Interlopers  "  is  in  some  ways 
so  good  a  play  that  (as  Edward  Glass  would  say)  pity 
'tis  'tis  true  that  it  is  in  some  way  so  extremely  bad. 
The  author  has  been  to  too  many  schools  and  suffers 
by  striving  after  too  many  kinds  of  excellence.  He 
must,  forsooth,  write  as  agreeably  as  Wilde,  rob 
St.  John  Hankin  of  his  talking  philosopher,  and  fit  his 
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people  to  a  thesis  after  Mr.  Galsworthy.  His  play  is 
everything  hy  turns  and  nothing  very  definite  or  very 
long.  His  principal  figure,  as  a  rather  sardonic 
study  of  a  husband  in  middle  age,  who  would  give 
to  Eros  what  was  meant  for  mankind,  and  is  for  ever 
ready  with  fine  names  for  his  necessities,  would  be 
genuine  comedy,  if  he  merely  acted  unpleasantly  with- 
out unsuccessfully  attempting  to  justify  his  conduct. 
Given  a  husband  and  a  wife  equally  without  humour, 
not  too  obviously  in  sympathy,  and  with  a  serious 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  love  goes  to  the 
square  meal  of  an  ordinarily  healthy  man,  there  will, 
of  course,  be  trouble.  The  husband  of  Mr.  Harwood's 
play,  instead  of  frankly  facing  the  facts  of  his  position, 
and  realising  that  from  his  wife's  point  of  view  as 
the  mother  of  a  family  he  was  considerably  over- 
sexed— that  he  must  grin  and  bear  it  like  a  man, 
finding  compensation  in  the  responsibilities  of  a  father 
— must  needs  fall  to  irrelevantly  cursing  the  interlop- 
ing babies  and  lay  upon  them  the  burden  of  his 
discomforts.  He  is  neglected,  he  tells  us,  for  the  sake 
of  the  children,  so  he  goes  off  with  a  widow  skilled 
in  the  ways  of  Eros,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  likely 
to  be  troubled  with  interlopers.  The  just  conclusion 
of  these  proceedings,  supposing  that  Mr.  Harwood 
would  scrap  his  thesis  in  the  name  of  common-sense, 
would  be  a  penitent  return  of  the  erotic  truant  to  his 
wife,  self-convicted  that  all  his  fine  talk  was  merely 
the.  promptings  of  uneasy  flesh  which,  with  the  help 
of  his  wife,  he  would  do  well  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  decency.  But  Mr.  Harwood  clings  to  his  thesis, 
and  hopes  to  the  end  that  his  hero  is  justified  in  his 
own  eyes  and  agreeable  to  the  audience.  My  own 
reflexion  upon  leaving  the  theatre  was  that  Mr.  Har- 
wood's play  had  afforded  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  wit  and  humour.  "  The  Inter- 
lopers "  suffers  from  a  plethora  of  the  one  and  an 
utter  lack  of  the  other.  Mr.  Harwood  managed  his 
ideas  and  his  people  with  an  agreeable  intellectual 
dexterity.  He  writes  better  than  nine-tenths  of  our 
practising  authors.  He  can  turn  a  phrase  and  flash 
out  into  an  occasional  aphorism  not  altogether  empty 
of  grace.  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie,  who  can  talk  good 
prose  more  beautifully  than  any  living  actor,  has,  in 
fact,  little  to  complain  of  in  his  part  from  Hankin. 
But  of  humour,  that  saves  the  clever  person  from 
being  himself  ridiculous,  there  was  hardly  a  trace. 
None  of  Mr.  Harwood's  characters  had  it,  and  it  was 
only  too  clear  that  Mr.  Harwood  was  himself  not  so 
conscious  of  their  deficiency  as  he  should  have  been. 
If  Mr.  Harwood  will  try  again  I  shall  follow  him 
with  interest.  A  farrago  of  derivations  is  not  a  good 
play.  "The  Interlopers"  will  not  do;  but  Mr.  Har- 
wood, with  his  happy  knack  of  dialogue  and  his  bud- 
ding sense  of  character,  will  quite  possibly  come  off 
one  of  these  davs. 


AN  ICELAND  MOUNTAIN. 

By  Edmund  Selous. 

T  N  Iceland — land  of  marvels — there  is  a  marvellous 
mountain,  standing  sheer  and  alone,  amidst  soli- 
tude, black,  titanic,  tremendous,  a  huge,  compact 
mound  (yet  of  limited  hugeness)  with  extended  frontage 
and  flattened  top,  rising,  abruptly  and  starkly,  from  a 
comparatively  level  surface,  waste,  wild  and  desolate 
— horror's  head  frowning  on  horror.  This  is  no  high 
point  of  a  general  elevation,  no  ultimate  peak  of  piled 
rock-masses,  made,  in  long  ages,  by  the  uniform 
gradual  upheaval  of  sedimentary  strata  that  once  lay 
deep  beneath  ocean.  Everything  speaks  of  fire  and 
volcanic  activity,  of  burstings  and  rendings,  of  molten 
torrents  poured  upwards,  to  pour  themselves  down — 
things  violent,  sudden  and  awful,  that  in  a  day,  as  it 
were,  geologically  speaking,  brought  this  black  mass 
into  being.  Its  cliffs — not  overhanging  but  bulging — 
are  enormous  bastions  of  cooled  lava,  its  rocks  frag- 
mented masses  of  this  or  some  other  once  equally  in- 
candescent uprush,  into  which  bits  of  another  material, 
also  of  igneous  origin,  seem  to  have  become  jammed 


and  then  partially  fused  with  it — a  theory  which,  though 
it  may  sound  crude  (nor  is  it  insisted  on),  at  least  has 
the  merit  of  accurately  describing  appearances.  So 
rough  and  irregular  is  the  surface  of  these  rocks  that 
wherever  they  can  be  walked  on  at  all  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  slip  upon  them,  and  so  hard  are  they  that 
there  seems  something  hostile  in  their  touch — they  hit 
the  foot  that  treads  them.  All  about  arc  strewn  heaps 
of  loose,  stone-like  cinders  (scoriae  the  Romans  would 
have  called  them,  and  we  may  too,  if  we  like)  that  were 
thrown  up  in  showers  by  the  same  volcanic  agency,  and 
which  are  often  more  widely  distributed  than  the 
shattered  fragments  of  the  mountain  wall  itself. 

On  the  summit  of  this  weird,  silent  mountain  is  a 
dark,  silent,  dead-lying  lake,  and  ev.en  this  water  tells 
of  fire,  for  it  lies  in  just  that  sort  of  hollow  which  the 
crater  of  an  old  volcano  ought  (so  say  geologists)  to 
form  ;  round  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  ground  rises  more  or 
less  steeply,  on  one  side  making  high,  perpendicular 
precipices,  the  least  broken-down  part  of  that  funnel, 
up  which  once  rushed  the  torrential,  red-glowing  lava- 
streams.    No  lake,  no  pool,  surely,  ever  looked  more 
lifeless  than  this.    The  fox  (never  seen)  may  sometimes 
silently  lap  it,  but  no  bird  glides  upon  it  or  haunts  and 
cries  about  its  shores,  which  are  of  stones — bits  of 
brown,  shivered  lava — that  lie  loose  and  bare,  one  on 
another,  mossless  and  lichenless.    There  is  no  bird  life 
at  all — so  it  would  seem — on  the  whole  summit  of  the 
mountain  (though  not  a  high  one),  still  less  in  those 
dreadfully  gloomy  gorges  that  at  irregular  intervals 
score  its  sides,  to  enter  any  one  of  which  is  to  leave 
earth  and  move  amidst  a  sort  of  infernal  scenery.  Here 
too  one  would  think  that  these  chasms — stages  they 
might  be  on  the  road  to  Tartarus — had  been  burnt  out 
by  fire  rather  than  worn  out  by  water,  so  black,  naked, 
stark  and  unlovely  are  they,  so  stern,  grim  and  defiant- 
looking,  so  scathed  and  riven.    Yet  on  reflexion,  and 
when  once  away  from  their  glamour,  which  endures  not 
such  a  supposal,  water  might  seem  to  have  been  the 
more  potent  shaping  agency,  for  the  bottom  of  each  is 
the  stony  bed  of  a  torrent,  now  dry,  and  at  points  in 
the  ascent  are  black,  grim-faced  precipices — not  high 
enough  to  be  sublime — over  some  of  which  thread-like 
streamlets  still  dribble,  which  in  winter  will  be  thunder- 
ing falls.    Such  opposite  appearances  are  confusing  at 
first,  but  can  be  reconciled  quite  simply  by  supposing 
— or  rather  recognising,  for  it  seems  a  well-nigh  certain 
conclusion — that  these  gorges  were  originally  torn  open 
by  the  cooling  of  the  lava,    which   forms   the  basic 
material  of  the  entire  mountain — one  might  almost  say 
of  the  entire  country — that  they  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  huge  cracks  in  its  surface,  which,  once  made  (by 
laws  with  which  "  the  educated  reader  "  will  have  been 
many  times  "  familiar  "  and  may  easily  become  so 
again),  of  necessity  served  as  channels  for  such  streams 
as  rain  or  snow  poured  into  them.    But  though  com- 
bining their  scenic  effects  with  those  which  are  due  to 
the  opposite  element,  these  torrents  are  too  brief  and 
infrequent  to  have  had  much,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
original  outlines  of  the  rocks  amongst  which  they  hurl 
themselves,  whose  iron  hardness  seems  to  have  resisted 
not  only  their  occasional  lashings  but  even  the  more 
gradual  but  constant  action  of  the  atmosphere  also. 
To  the  eye  at  any  rate  the  stamp  of  fiery  and  abrupt 
action  is  still  upon  them.      Nothing  is  worn  smooth, 
nothing  has  crumbled,  no  edges  are  rounded,  no  points 
or  sharpnesses  blunted.    All  is  as  if  it  had  been  rent 
once  violently  to  pieces,  and  remained  ever  afterwards 
with  this  first  horrid  impress  upon  it.      Time  has  not 
softened,  has  not  used   "  his   stealing    steps  "  here. 
There  is  nothing  redeeming ;  crude,  staring,  uneven, 
spiked,  splintered,  grotesque-looking,  uncouth,  fright- 
ful, horrible,  we  have  here  the  macabre  in  nature.  So 
frowning  are  these  black,  salient  masses — still  instinct, 
as  it  were,  with  the  original  shock  of  their  formation — 
that  as  one  advances  amongst  them  they  seem  almost 
actively  to  threaten  one,  as  with  clenched  hand  and 
writhed  brow — one  might  think  they  even  moved,  to 
drive  one  back. 

There  are  other  illusions.  One  sees  here,  much  more 
often  than  with  ordinary  stratified  rock,  strange,  wild 
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resemblances,  or  suggestions  of  resemblances,  faces 
of  men  or  women,  or — by  some  slight,  hardly 
caught  variation — of  fiends,  great  uncouth  animals, 
fantastic  things,  things  not  describable,  like 
nothing,  but  which  still  seem  struggling  to  be  some- 
thing, and  there  are  a  few  fairly  close  likenesses.  The 
reason  possibly  is  that  the  more  irregular  and  violent 
the  fracturing  has  been,  the  greater  the  variety  of 
shapes  that  the  fractured  blocks  have  assumed,  and  the 
more  chances  consequently  are  there  of  such  accidental 
imitations.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  there  will  be 
hardly  a  point  of  view  sometimes  from  which  some 
sport  of  this  kind  does  not  look  out  at  one,  whilst  here 
and  there  whole  assemblages  of  such  simulacra  are  to 
be  seen.  Here,  for  instance,  in  a  tall  spike  of  rock 
that  seems  to  rise  from  the  very  centre  of  the  chasm, 
we  have  an  old  man — or  at  any  rate  his  head  at  the 
top  of  it — much  more  precisely  definable  than  some  to 
which  personal  names  have  been  assigned.  He  is  in 
profile,  and  his  great  prominent  nose — long  and  thin — 
his  eye,  ear,  mouth,  chin  and  beard,  with  something  re- 
sembling a  Scotch  cap  on  his  head,  are  all  as  distinct 
"  as  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense  ".  Almost 
opposite  to  him,  at  the  angle  where  a  smaller  tributary 
ravine  bursts,  as  it  were,  into  the  central  one,  another 
more  irregular  prominence  becomes,  at  its  apex  which 
swells  suddenly  out,  a  great,  massy,  inchoate  creature 
— half  wild-boar,  half  hedgehog — with  a  green  eye  of 
lichen  and  green  upstaring  bristles  of  grass.  Below 
this,  again,  a  stern-faced  old  woman  in  a  hood  glares 
out  most  awfully — a  case,  it  seems,  of  outraged  pro- 
priety— whilst  near  her,  and  making  one  corner  of  the 
same  squarish  mass,  is  a  more  dreadful  face,  that  of  a 
man  become  monstrous  and  writhed  in  some  passion  not 
to  be  quite  seized,  but  expressing  something  hideous 
and  horrible. 

Such  are  the  strange,  stony  beings  that  haunt  these 
"  ebon  shades  and  low-browed  rocks  ",  these  "  Stygian 
caves  forlorn  ",  but  for  real  life — bird-life,  there  is  not 
much  other  in  Iceland — one  may  wander  far  without 
either  cry  or  wing-beat  "  breaking  the  horrid  silence  ". 

Excepting  perhaps  the  ■     Stay,  for  here  are  both, 

and  neither  is  of  the  raven — the  bird  just  about  to  be 
excepted — but  far  other,  a  lighter  stroke,  and,  for  the 
note,  nothing  that  can  be  termed  either  a  croak  or  a 
bellow.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  like  a  squeak,  and  this, 
with  the  narrow,  pointed  wings,  rapidly  beaten  for  some 
half-dozen  times  or  so,  and  then  extended  glidingly  till 
the  next  vibration,  proclaims  its  utterer  to  be  of  the 
hawk  or  rather  falcon  tribe,  indeed  a  true  falcon  and  not 
the  less  noble  because  so  small  a  one  as  a  merlin — 
as  doughty  a  little  Raubritter  perhaps  as  ever  couched 
lance  in  air  or  had  a  castle  that  hung  there  to  fly  to. 
This  last,  as  it  now  appears,  is  overshadowed  by — nay 
pressed  right  into — the  flank  of  that  nameless  creature 
forming  the  summit  of  the  projecting  rock-mass,  and 
rests,  in  part,  upon  the  very  head  of  the  awfully  frown- 
ing old  woman.  Between  these  fantastic  seeming- 
guardians  the  female  bird  even  now  broods,  and  the 
"  little  eyases  "  nestle.  For  the  male,  he  has  flown  on 
beyond  them  and  sits  perched  now,  a  sentinel,  on  that 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  grim  figure  opposite ; 
nor  is  it  long  before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  conscientious,  nay  rigid  manner  in  which  he  con- 
strues his  duties,  and  the  mettle  he  is  made  of.  For 
now,  with  steady  flap,  in  a  course  parallel  with  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  comes  a  bird  of  sable  plume — the 
raven  indeed — and  surely,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  at  a 
quite  inoffensive  distance  from  the  sacred  citadel. 

"But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered  so." 

Hardly  has  the  air  thickened  over  the  brow  of  the  gorge 
— though  far  down  it — when,  with  his  loudest  twitter- 
ing squeak,  or  squeaky  twitter — a  poor  note  at  best — 
the  watcher  rises  on  the  wing  and,  like  the  wind  or 
an  all-feathered  arrow,  comes  sweeping  down  upon  the 
imagined  intruder.  The  latter,  at  one  and  the  same 
instant,  sees,  hears  and  recognises  the  small  "  winged 
vengeance  "  with  which  he  is  disagreeably  familiar, 
and,  putting  instant  speed  into  his  own  pinions,  there 
is  now  a  most  exciting  chase.  For  some  time  the  raven 


seems  holding  his  own,  mounting  as  he  goes,  but  at 
last,  far  from  home,  the  merlin  overtakes  him,  gets 
above  him,  stoops,  strikes,  then  mounts,  stoops  and 
strikes  again — and  yet  again — several  times,  and  with 
effect  always ;  the  black  feathers  are  rumpled  with  each 
stroke,  and  a  few  float  out  upon  the  air.  Then  the  bird 
of  darkness  shoots  downwards,  gliding,  at  last,  just 
over  the  ground,  but  still  pursued,  still  pin-pricked,  till 
finally  he  settles  upon  it.  It  is  his  last  resource  from 
annoyance,  at  least,  if  not  danger,  that  which  he  em- 
ploys (when  in  time)  against  the  great  jer-falcon,  a  bird 
for  which,  with  duck  and  ptarmigan,  he  is  common  prey 
— was  rather,  since  with  the  increase  of  the  scientific 
ornithologist,  the  Icelandic  jer-falcon  has  gone,  or  almost 
gone,  from  Iceland's  mountains,  though  it  still  holds 
out,  stuffed,  in  her  shop  windows,  and  is  extremely 
common  on  her  banners  and  banknotes.  But  in  the  old 
days,  when  there  was  less  science  and  more  life,  this 
grand  tyrant  might  sometimes  be  seen  floating  back- 
wards and  forwards  above  the  grim  black  bird,  who, 
at  each  swoop,  would  turn  a  little  upwards,  by  a  slight 
motion  of  the  head,  a  beak  which  even  he,  under  such 
circumstances,  found  it  convenient  to  respect. 

Meanwhile  the  triumphant  little  champion — for  to 
have  forced  a  raven  to  do  for  him  all  that  it  could  have 
done  to  save  itself  from  a  bird  which  has  been  exalted 
into  the  national  emblem,  whilst  still  in  the  food-requir- 
ing stage,  is  surely  a  triumph — has  flown  back  to  his 
post  of  duty,  there,  for  some  while  longer,  to  sit  guard- 
ing the  home,  which  he  insists  upon  identifying  with 
the  entire  gorge,  and  which  against  even  the  eagle 
himself  he  would  be  equally  ready  to  defend. 


MOTTOES. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

r  I  ERALDIC  mottoes  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
*■  trivialities  of  blazonry.  The  shield  and  its 
charges  are  sacrosanct ;  no  British  subject  is  entitled 
to  assume  armorial  bearings,  or  alter  those  which  he 
has  inherited  or  received,  without  a  fresh  grant  from 
one  of  the  Kings  of  Arms  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
Scotland,  indeed,  the  Lyon  King  is  still  empowered  to 
seize  all  goods  and  furniture  on  which  arms  not  duly 
matriculated  are  displayed,  and  withal  to  fine  the 
offending  owner  in  £100  Scots.  But  nothing  hinders 
a  man  from  adopting  what  motto  he  may  fancy,  and 
some  amusement  may  be  derived  from  tracing  the  play 
of  such  fancy  in  mottoes  which  have  become  hereditary 
in  old  families. 

Some  of  these  bear  an  historic  significance  which  may 
be  misinterpreted  in  this  professedly  pacific  age,  when 
there  are  far  greater  armies  afoot  in  Europe  than  in 
any  previous  period  of  the  world's  history.  Thus, 
several  years  ago,  when  what  was  at  that  time  the 
principal  hotel  in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  was  re- 
built and  thrown  open  under  the  auspices  of  one  of 
"the  clan  that  is  nameless  by  day",  and  there  was 
graven  over  the  entrance  in  bold  characters  the  motto 
of  the  said  Clan  Alpin — "  E'en  do  and  spare  nocht  " — 
thrifty  tourists  may  have  turned  away  to  seek  quarters 
where  they  were  less  likely  to  be  done. 

Even  so,  to  modern  understanding  nothing  short  of 
violence  and  rapine  seems  breathed  in  the  motto  of  the 
Dukes  of  Atholl — "  Furth  Fortune  and  fill  the 
Fetters  !  "  Howbeit,  it  may  convey  a  somewhat  less 
truculent  meaning  when  read  in  connexion  with  three 
centuries  of  war  waged  between  England  and  Scotland. 
The  revenues  of  land-owners  were  then  extremely  pre- 
carious :  rents  at  the  best  of  times  were  paid  almost 
wholly  in  kind,  and  when  produce  and  stock  of  all  sorts 
had  been  destroyed  or  driven  off  by  an  invading  army 
the  lairds  had  to  indemnify  themselves  in  some  other 
way.  The  most  sporting  and  hopeful  expedient  was  to 
capture  from  the  enemy  some  opulent  baron  and  hold 
him  to  ransom.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  this 
was  the  only  use  of  the  fetters,  but  it  was  one.  The 
same  idea  is  more  naively  and  modestly  expressed  in 
the  motto  of  the  ancient  Border  family  of  Riddell — 
"  I  hope  to  share  ". 
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Crossing  the  Border,  one  finds  the  great  house  of 
Percy  also  "hoping".  They  were  content  during  the 
troubled  fourteenth  century  with  the  bland  ejaculation 
"Esperance".  But  before  the  seventh  Earl  had  fol- 
lowed his  father  to  the  scaffold  in  1572,  this  motto  had 
been  amplified  into  "  Esperance  en  Dieu  ",  an  exem- 
plary sentiment,  in  good  sooth,  and  perhaps  it  is  un- 
generous to  make  any  sinister  inference  from  the 
constant  association  of  the  original  "  Esperance  "  with 
the  well-known  Percy  badge — a  fair  crescent  enclosing, 
on  a  ground  half  blood-red  and  half  sable,  a  golden 
fetterlock,  surely  a  fitting  hieroglyphic  for  midnight 
raiding. 

The  mention  of  a  crescent  reminds  one  that,  to  this 
day,  the  full  moon  is  known  on  Loch  Lomondside  as 
"  Macfarlane's  Lantern  ",  reminiscent  of  the  nocturnal 
activity  of  that  most  acquisitive  sept,  whereof  the  chief 
was  content  with  the  innocent  legend  "  Loch  Sloy  ", 
the  place  of  muster  for  a  driving  raid. 

For  cynical  frankness  nothing  can  beat  the  crest  and 
motto  of  the  Kirkpalricks  of  Closeburn — a  hand  hold- 
ing a  dagger  distilling  drops  of  blood,  with  the  legend — 
"  I  make  sure  "  (or  "  siccar  "  as  it  ought  to  be),  for 
these  were  the  words  with  which  Sir  Roger  prefaced 
the  coup-de-grace  he  gave  to  the  Red  Comyn  before 
the  altar  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Dumfries.  As  a  purely 
militant  motto,  none  is  nobler  than  that  handed  down 
from  the  same  time  by  the  Good  Sir  James  of  Douglas 
— "Jamais  arriere  ". 

As  head  of  the  Macphersons — the  great  Clan  Chattan 
— Sir  John  Macpherson  Grant  still  displays  the  warning 
— "Touch  not  the  Cat  but  [without]  the  Glove  ",  nor 
used  it  to  be  wise  to  disregard  it  in  dealing  with  this 
turbulent  sept. 

The  county  Palatine  of  Lancaster  lies  too  near  the 
Scottish  Marches  for  its  knights  of  yore  to  affect  pacific 
intentions  ;  wherefore  the  de  Traffords,  whose  forebears 
Norman  William  found  established  there,  explain  the 
secret  of  their  permanence  by  the  bold  phrase — "  Gripe 
griffin  :  hold  fast  !  "  their  arms  being  a  red  griffin  on  a 
white  field.  The  Stanleys,  too,  have  been  settled  long 
enough  in  the  north  to  warrant  their  motto — "Sans 
changer",  albeit  it  did  not  restrain  two  Earls  of  Derby 
from  changing  political  sides  during  last  century — the 
14th  earl  from  a  Whig  to  a  Tory,  and  the  15th  earl 
from  a  Disraelian  Conservative  to  a  Gladstonian 
Radical.  A  like  fond  aspiration  for  stability  in  an  un- 
stable world  is  conveyed  in  "  Bydand  ",  the  motto  of 
that  branch  of  the  Gordons  now  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  and  by  "  Stabo  ",  that 
of  the  Hathorns  of  Castle-Wigg. 

In  these  days  when  anything  of  a  missile  nature  will 
do  to  fling  at  landowners,  it  behoves  them  to  be  guarded 
in  the  admissions  they  may  be  tempted  to  make  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  title-deeds.  Was  it  prudence,  then, 
or  a  nice  sense  of  humour  that  caused  the  Dukes  of 
Argyll  to  exchange  their  eighteenth-century  motto — 
"  Vix  ea  nostra  voeo  " — I  can  scarcely  call  these  things 
my  own — for  the  more  colourless  one — "  Ne  oblivis- 
caris  "  ?  The  qualities  for  which  bygone  knights  and 
barons  proclaimed  their  preference  by  a  choice  of 
mottoes  is  not  always  conspicuous  in  their  descendants. 
A  friend  of  mine  with  a  very  long  pedigree  inherited 
with  his  title  the  simple  motto — "  I  am  ready  "  ;  and 
I  am  ready  to  back  him  to  have  missed  more  trains 
than  any  other  man  of  his  age. 

Mottoes  framed  as  puns  or  jeux-de-mot  upon  sur- 
names are  generally  senseless  and  often  irritating.  One 
of  the  best  is  a  play  upon  the  name  of  Fane,  Earl  of 
Westmorland — "  Ne  vile  fano  " — Offer  nothing  un- 
clean in  the  temple  (or  to  a  Fane).  It  is  a  shade  less 
frivolous  than  "  Tcmpla  quam  dilecta  " — How  charm- 
ing are  the  Temples — borne  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  of 
the  Nash.  "  Festina  lente  "  for  the  Earls  of  Onslow 
may  pass,  and  so  may  "  Ne  vile  velis  " — Desire  noth- 
ing ignoble — for  Nevill  Marquess  of  Abergavenny, 
seeing  that  both  legends  convey,  however  insipidly, 
more  or  less  of  precept.  Doubtless  there  are  members 
of  the  present  Parliament  retaining  a  kindly  remem- 
brance of  Sir  Charles  Forster,  who  received  a  baronetcy 


in  1874,  and  with  it  the  punning  motto — "Sit  fors  ter 
felix  " — May  his  lot  be  thrice  happy;  but  what  can  be 
said  for  the  silly  platitude  of  "  Yer  n on  semper  viret  " 
— Springtide  does  not  last  for  ever — for  the  Vernons? 
How  much  more  inspiring  a  bold  command,  such  as 
"  Gang  forward  !  "  of  the  Stirlings,  or  "  Gang  warily  " 
of  the  more  canny  Drummonds,  who  emphasised  their 
advice  by  setting  their  shield  of  arms  in  a  compartment 
strewn  with  calthrops.  "  Boutez  en  avant  !  "  of  the 
Irish  Barrys  has  a  fine  Donnybrook  ring  in  it. 

It  must  surely  be  due  to  the  affected  pedantry  of 
eighteenth  century  heralds,  pursuivants  and  clerks  that 
so  many  of  our  more  recent  armorial  families  are 
afflicted  with  mottoes  of  preposterous  inanity.  Not 
thai  the  Earl  Marshal  himself  doth  set  a  very  inspiring 
precedent  with  his  "  Sola  virtus  invicta  ",  whether  one 
construes  "virtus"  as  "valour"  or  "  virtue".  But 
that  seems  almost  fiery  alongside  of  such  a  Pecksniffian 
composition  as  has  been  inflicted  upon  Lord  de  Ramsey. 
"  Patientia  et  pcrseverantia  cum  magnanimitate. " 
Why  omit  any  of  the  cardinal  virtues  from  such  a  pro- 
clamation of  ruling  motives?  Compare  that  with  the 
manly  Huguenot  legend  borne  by  Baron  de  Villiers, 
Chief  Justice  of  South  Africa — "  La  main  a  l'oeuvre  ", 
or  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  emphatic  "  Through  !  " 
The  science  of  heraldry,  once  as  exact  as  it  was  exact- 
ing, ought  not  to  be  responsible  for  labelling  honour- 
able families  with  copy-book  commonplace  such  as 
"  Immersabilis  est  vera  virtus  " — True  valour  is  irre- 
pressible (Codrington,  Bart.),  or  "  Sola  bona  quae 
honesta  " — Only  honest  things  are  good  (Lord 
Colebrooke). 

Nothing  in  heraldic  lore  is  more  quaint  than  the  tradi- 
tional origin  of  the  motto  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense 
adopted  for  the  oldest  extant  Order  of  Chivalry  in  the 
world — the  Garter.  Knights  of  the  Thistle  are  well 
content  with  the  motto  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland — - 
"  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit  ",  or,  as  Scots  love  to  have 
it  in  the  vernacular — Wha  daur  meddle  wi'  me? — 
a  sentiment  so  finely  condensed  into  "  Defence  not 
Defiance  "  for  the  Volunteer  Force  lately  extinguished. 
As  for  the  Order  of  S.  Patrick,  its  motto — "  Quis 
scparabit?" — Who  shall  separate  us? — will  receive  a 
different  answer  according  to  the  quarter  to  which  it 
is  addressed. 

To  conclude  :  there  never  was  a  nobler  motto  devised 
for  any  peer  than  that  conferred  upon  John  Scott,  son 
of  a  Newcastle  "  coal-fitter  ",  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Eldon  in  1799,  and  received  with 
his  grant  of  arms  the  legend  "  Sit  sine  labe  decus  " — ■ 
Let  honour  be  stainless  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LORD  LOREBURN  AND  THE  CONFERENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Moor  Park,  Rickmansworth, 

15  September  1913. 

Sir, — Lord  Loreburn,  in  the  "Times"  of  the  nth 
inst.,  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  with  "  Confer- 
ence "  as  a  text.  It  has  been  much  commented  upon, 
generally  with  praise,  in  some  cases  with  fulsome 
praise,  for  no  one  who  wishes  to  be  candid  will  deny 
that  the  author  has  treated  his  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  stalwart  partisan. 

He  declares  himself  at  the  outset  a  supporter  of  the 
Government's  Home  Rule  Bill,  that  Bill  so  violently 
thrust  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Bill  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords  under  conditions  which  limited 
discussion  and  were  fatal  to  amendment,  that  Bill 
which  seeks  to  establish  a  separate  legislature  in 
Dublin  with  an  executive  responsible  to  it,  and  couples 
this  with  conditions,  notably  financial  conditions, 
which,  by  all  but  common  consent,  are  inequitable, 
unworkable,  and  absurd.  He  says  it  seems  to  him 
probable  that  this  Bill  will  become  law  next  summer, 
and  that  riots  will  ensue,  although  he  flouts  the  idea 
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that  these  riots  will  assume  the  dimensions  of  civil 
war,  or,  indeed,  any  dimensions  with  which  ordinary 
methods  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cope,  and  here  I  think 
he  is  right.  As  I  read  the  situation,  there  need  not 
necessarily  be  riot  on  the  part  of  the  Bill's  opponents. 
These  latter  will  merely  stand  aside,  and,  upon  truly 
democratic  principles,  pay  taxes  and  render  other 
necessary  acts  of  obedience  to  an  authority  appointed 
by  themselves,  loyal  to  the  monarch  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  irrespon- 
sive to  pressure  from  an  alien  Government  established 
in  Dublin.  That  situation,  inevitable  if  Lord 
Loreburn's  supposition  that  the  Bill  will  pass 
in  the  course  of  next  summer  is  correct,  pre- 
sents some  very  unpleasant  alternatives  to  the 
minds  of  its  promoters,  which  were  probably  in  Lord 
Loreburn's  mind  when  he  penned  his  manifesto.  He 
approves  of  the  Bill,  he  wants  the  Bill,  but  he  does 
not  want  the  consequences  ;  and  a  happy  idea,  born  of 
previous  experience,  occurs  to  him — the  idea  of  a  Con- 
ference. A  Conference,  he  says,  though  that  is  ques- 
tionable, can  do  no  harm  to  anybody,  and  I  suppose, 
from  his  point  of  view,  no  good,  unless  it  results  in 
getting  the  Bill  and  getting  rid  of  the  consequences. 

Conscious,  however,  of  the  great  probability  that  a 
Conference  would  prove  abortive,  and  at  the  same 
time  aware  of  the  deep  apprehension  which  exists  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  what  will  happen  if  the  Bill 
becomes  law,  Lord  Loreburn  endeavours  to  counteract 
it  by  drawing  an  almost  lurid  picture  of  what  will 
happen  in  the  case  of  its  rejection,  and  throwing  the 
responsibility  of  its  darkest  features  upon  the  temper 
with  which  Ulster  has  met  the  project  of  her  extinc- 
tion. He  argues  that  because  the  major  portion  of 
Ireland,  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  its  priest- 
ridden  and  dollar-driveri  portion,  has  for  a  generation 
returned  Home  Rulers  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  if 
no  Bill  is  passed  establishing  a  separate  legislature  in 
Dublin,  there  will  be  worse  riots  than  in  the  contrary 
case.  Let  us  examine  that  argument  in  the  light  of 
recent  history.  During  the  years  1906-10,  when  the 
Government  had  a  majority  independent  of  Irish  sup- 
port, they  studiously  avoided  any  attempt  at 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  Home  Rule,  and  yet 
there  were  no  riots.  It  may  be  that  Ireland  was  not 
so  free  from  crime  in  those  as  in  the  preceding  years, 
for  the  agitator  is  always  more  or  less  at  work,  and 
has  most  scope  for  his  nefarious  trade  when  a  Govern- 
ment is  in  power  which  is  known  not  to  number  the 
protection  of  law-abiding  citizens  amongst  its  duties. 
Yet  not  only  were  there  no  riots  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term  during  those  years  in  Ireland,  but  there 
was  a  distinct  advance  under  all  the  heads  which  indi- 
cate prosperity.  But  even  if  all  this  were  otherwise, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  admit  that  because  Ireland 
returns  a  majority  of  Home  Rulers,  she  should  have 
the  Bill  at  present  before  Parliament  or  anything  at 
nil  like  it.  To  admit  this  would  be  to  cut  away  all 
solid  ground  of  resistance  to  pressure  from  a  majority 
of  members  returned  to  an  Irish  Parliament  for  a 
removal  of  the  artificial  restrictions  which  in  the 
present  Bill  purport  to  divide  legislative  independence 
from  root  and  branch  separation.  He  must  be  a 
"credulous  optimist"  indeed  who  imagines  that  such 
pressure  would  not  be  applied,  for  although  it  does 
not  suit  them  to  say  so  at  this  moment,  there  is  not  a 
single  Nationalist  leader  who,  when  his  hands  were  free, 
and  when  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  his  mouth 
spoke,  has  not  declared  that  root  and  branch  separa- 
tion is  the  object  in  view,  and  that  any  minor  conces- 
sion can  only  be  accepted  as  a  step  towards  that 
ultimate  goal.  When,  therefore,  this  inevitable  pressure 
came  to  be  applied,  what  is  now  regarded  by  Lord 
Loreburn  as  a  deadlock  would  recur  in  a  vastly  aggra- 
vated form,  and  any  conclusions  at  which  a  Conference 
might  have  arrived  in  the  meantime  would  be  swept 
away  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

It  is  this  reflexion,  no  doubt,  which  has  twice 
actuated  England  and  Scotland  in  refusing  to  Ireland 
any    exceptional    measure   of    autonomy.    There  is 


nothing  up  to  the  present  to  show  that  they  have 
changed  their  minds,  and  Lord  Loreburn  fully  admits 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  say  in  the  matter.  Why, 
then,  does  he  reject  the  only  method  of  testing  their 
opinion  and  suggest  an  alternative  by  which  that 
opinion  would  be  entirely  excluded?  He  gives  as  a 
reason  that  "  a  dissolution  would  not  soften  the  temper 
of  either  side."  That  would  not  be  its  function;  its 
function  would  be  to  decide  whether  there  is,  as  there 
always  has  been  before,  a  majority  of  electors  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  favour  of  protecting  the  loyal 
Irish  minority  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civic 
rights.  Incidentally,  it  would  further  decide  whether 
there  is  any  value  in  Lord  Loreburn's  somewhat  fanci- 
ful contention  that  England  and  Scotland  desire 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  because  the  business  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  so  congested,  and  they 
want  more  time  devoted  to  their  own  affairs,  or 
whether  the  electorate  recognise  first  that  the  Bill 
before  the  country  would  not  minimise  but  aggravate 
that  congestion  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  main  cause  of 
the  latter  is  the  unbroken  stream  of  legislation  for 
which  there  is  no  demand,  promoted  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  party  advantage. 

In  a  passage  of  the  letter  under  observation,  re- 
markable for  its  want  of  sympathy  with  a  community 
which  is  merely  defending  the  common  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, and  which  certainly  would  not  have  been 
shown  by  the  writer  if  it  were  a  community  of  South 
African  Boers,  he  threatens  Ulster,  if  she  perseveres 
in  her  contumacy,  not  only  with  condign  punishment 
administered  before  the  eyes  of  unsympathetic  fellow 
countrymen,  but  also  with  the  loss  of  her  trade.  The 
possibility  of  the  first  she  has,  as  we  know,  made  up 
her  mind  to  risk,  and  the  chances  of  the  second  will 
probably  leave  her  cold,  because  she  apprehends  more 
unendurable  calamities  should  the  feet  of  her  enemies 
be  firmly  planted  on  her  neck.  She  knows  full  well, 
moreover,  that  the  trade  which  her  industry  has 
built  up  cannot  be  seriously  injured  without  involving 
the  whole  island  in  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

Lord  Loreburn  sums  up  his  exhortations  with  a 
short  treatise  on  the  party  system,  invoking  for  his 
purpose  such  names  as  Queen  Victoria,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Balfour. 
In  the  not  yet  distant  past  his  remarks  under  that  head 
might  have  had  some  practical  value,  but  they  come 
too  late.  The  last  vestige  of  usefulness  which  the 
party  system  possessed  as  a  factor  in  compromise  has 
been  torn  away  by  the  violent,  unscrupulous  and  revo- 
lutionary methods  of  the  Cabinet  with  which,  as  long 
as  physical  conditions  were  favourable,  he  acted  in 
such  Elysian  harmony. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ebury. 


THE    KING'S  PREROGATIVE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hove,  Sussex,  16  September  1913. 
Sir, — Is  it  not  one  of  the  first  principles  of  constitu- 
tional law  that  his  Majesty  the  King  has  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  power,  to  dismiss  any  Government  that 
does  not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  country,  when 
the  necessity  is  obvious,  and  may  then  order  a  general 
election?  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

B.  R.  Thornton. 


MR.  GEORGE  AND  LORD  WOLMER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cardiff,  15  September  1913. 
Sir, — I  missed  my  Saturday  of  the  6th  and  did 
not  see  it  until  the  13th,  hence  this  belated  note.  I 
think  there  is  a  simple  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
ebullitions  from  the  pen  of  the  irate  Chancellor  against 
Lord  Wolmer  which  have  amused  all  the  world  except 
most  of  the  Welsh  Radicals,  and  upon  which  you  com- 
ment so  caustically  in  your  "  Notes  of  the  Week  "  for 
the  6th  inst.    Therein  you  pertinently  ask  "  How  then 
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can  these  outbreaks  of  his  serve  in  any  conceivable 
way?  "  You  appear  to  have  forgotten  for  the  moment 
the  Welsh  vernacular  Press  and  the  work  it  is  engaged 
in  for  the  Radical  parly  in  general  and  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  particular. 

It  appears  to  mc  that  the  wily  Chancellor,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  Marconi  business  has  prettily  done 
for  his  reputation  in  England,  feels  that  it  may  have 
a  like  effect  (but  to  a  lesser  degree)  in  Wales  even 
amongst  his  most  abject  worshippers — hence  the  self- 
applied  "whitewash  by  the  bucketful  "  which  has  put 
all  the  previous  efforts  of  the  English  Radical  Press  on 
his  behalf  into  the  shade  !  Every  word  the  Chancellor 
writes  in  his  controversy  with  Lord  Wolmer  will  be 
translated  verbatim  into  the  Welsh  vernacular  papers 
and  periodicals,  and  only  partial  (and  probably  garbled) 
extracts  from  Lord  Wolmer's  side  arc  likely  to  appear 
if  the  usual  practice  is  followed,  which  is  almost  sure 
to  be  the  case  here.  Probably  the  commencement  of 
the  Georgian  effort  will  be  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  Lord 
Wolmer  having  charged  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  having 
made  ^"30,000  profit  out  of  his  dealings  in  American 
Marconi  shares,  the  Chancellor  has  replied  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  "  ;  and  then  will  appear  the  full  text  of  the  first 
letter  in  Welsh  and  so  through  all  the  series.  By  this 
method  the  Welshman  gets  the  best  of  it  and  his 
opponent  is  made  to  look  like  a  fool. 

It  might  be  worth  while  for  the  Unionist  party  to 
expose  and  show  up  week  by  week  the  methods  of  the 
Welsh  vernacular  Press,  or  it  might  not  ;  for  although 
it  would  undoubtedly  add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations  it 
would  never  reach  the  Welsh,  who  are  nurtured  and 
fed  politically  on  the  outpourings  of  writers  in  the 
vernacular  who  have  little  sense  of  humour  and  none 
of  fair  play.  I  am  etc., 

Fred  J.  Veall. 

THE   REAL   SOCIALIST  LEADERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  the  Saturday  Review  of  6  September  I 
read  :  "If  the  leaders  of  Socialism  wish  us  to  honour 
their  doctrine  they  must  make  us  honour  their  doing 
...  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  a  man,  if  he  is  to 
be  taken  for  an  honest  man,  should  practise  what  he 
preaches  ". 

Surely  there  is  error  here?  "  Meliora  probo, 
deteriora  sequor. "  But  even  to  think  the  good  makes 
the  evil  one  does  a  little  less,  makes  it  nearer  to  good. 
Only  in  a  perfect  world  were  it  possible  for  practice  to 
run  with  preaching  ;  indeed,  the  advance  of  humanity  in 
our  little  world  depends  on  preaching  being  in  advance 
of  practice. 

It  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  any  Socialist  to 
practise  what  he  preaches,  so  long  as  his  environment 
remains  what  it  is.  To  suggest  that  he  should  do  this 
is  as  foolish  as  to  demand  from  a  fish,  who  preaches 
the  superior  existence  of  birds,  that  he  should  practise 
flying  in  the  air.  No  man  is  a  true  Socialist  who  is 
not  ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  Socialism  in  prac- 
tice ;  but,  until  environment  is  such  that  submission  is 
possible,  no  man  can  so  submit.  The  very  term  "  Social- 
ism "  implies  social,  not  individual,  change.  By  what 
possible  means  could  the  "  brilliant  little  group  of  men  " 
you  refer  to  practise  Socialism?  Doubtless — if  true  and 
honest  men — they  practise  it  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  :  they  show  equal  courtesy  to  all,  do  unto  others 
as  they  would  others  should  do  unto  them,  and  refrain 
from  wasting  their  substance  in  vulgar,  useless  luxury. 
And  would  they  further  Socialism  if  they  denuded  them- 
selves of  all  wealth  and  refrained  from  competition?  A 
thousand  times  no.  Socialism  is  not  only  opposed  to 
communism,  but  equality  in  opportunity  spells  inequality 
in  property;  and,  while  Socialism  would  put  an  end  to 
useless  and  immoral  forms  of  competition,  it  would 
otherwise  increase  enormously  all  scientific  forms  of 
competition.  Under  Socialism  our  present  "brilliant 
little  group  of  men  "  would,  for  instance,  find  competi- 
tion not  confined  to  their  own  little  coterie,  for  hundreds 
of  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  would  find  tongue  and  pen 
to  enter  the  ring. 


Mad  Rousseau's  preaching  no  effect  because  of  his 
practice?  Has  Lassalle's  voice  no  influence  now  because 
his  associates  were  "in  society"?  If  I,  who  write, 
must  admit  deteriora  sequor,  am  I  not  a  better  man  and 
of  more  use  in  the  world  because  meliora  probo? 

But  one  Man  has  ever  existed,  can  ever  exist,  capable 
of  practising  what  He  preached  :  He  was  transcendent 
of  humanity.  Wc,  ordinary  men  and  women,  can  only 
better  ourselves  and  our  fellows  by  keeping  always 
before  us  in  thought  and  imagination  an  ideal  practical 
state  :  discontent  is  divine  ;  it  is  the  handmaid  of  evolu- 
tion for  mankind,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally. 
Practice  must  follow,  not  run  with,  preaching.  The 
honest  man  is  not  he  who  practises  what  he  preaches, 
but  he  who  tries  to,  for  at  the  last  we  shall  be  asked 
not  what  wc  have  done,  but  what  we  have  tried  to  do. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Conservative  Club,  St.  James'  Street,  S.W. 

Sir, — Surely  "  A.  F."  misses  the  point  when  he 
suggests  that  earnest  Tariff  Reformers  ought  not,  on 
your  showing,  to  go  into  Free  Trade  markets  at  all, 
if  they  are  to  fit  their  doctrine  to  their  doing. 

All  the  Tariff  Reformer  says  is  "  Free  Trade  is  a 
rotten  and  losing  game  for  this  country  :  we  shall  be 
richer  all  round  when  we  have  put  a  tax  on  the 
foreigner  ".  The  Tariff  Reformer  is  not  such  an 
ass  as  to  say  that  Free  Trade  is  a  wicked,  cruel  life 
and  brain  wasting  system ;  and  that  he  passionately 
opposes  it  on  moral  or  ethical  grounds. 

The  Socialist  on  the  other  hand  does  say  that  Com- 
mercialism is  wicked,  cruel,  life  and  brain  wasting ; 
and  he  does  passionately  oppose  it  on  moral  or  ethical 
grounds. 

It  is  idle  and  ridiculous  to  affect — as  your  corre- 
spondent A.  C.  K.  appears  to — that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  declaim  passionately  against  a  certain  practice,  and 
then  engage  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  success  in  that 
same  practice,  and  do  extremely  well,  financially,  by 
it. 

It  is  as  if  a  man  preached  all  day  with  the  greatest 
fervour  against  breaking  the  seventh  commandment — 
but  at  night  slid  down  the  fire-escape. 

We  cannot  make  a  parade  of  virtue  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  practice  of  vice  without  in  the  end  being 
found  out  and  discredited. 

No  amount  of  subtle  reasoning  will  ever  make 
the  straight  man  doubt  that  consistency  is  a  virtue  and 
inconsistency  a  vice  in  all  public  men  and  preachers. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Politician. 


ON  MANNERS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cavendish  Hotel,  83  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

Sir, — If  it  is  true  that  manners  make  the  man,  it  is 
equally  so  that  conduct  makes  the  gentleman.  A  man 
may  be  a  gentleman,  and  also  a  blackguard.  I  like 
a  blackguard  very  much,  but  a  man  can't  have  bad 
manners  and  pose  as  a  prince.  Again,  a  man  may  be 
a  gentleman  and  not  have  good  manners  ;  you  can  take 
that  as  a  paradox  or  in  any  way  you  like.  One  of  your 
"  contributors  " — as  it  is  vulgarly  called — says  bad 
manners  are  due  to  selfishness.  Although  I  have  known 
many  selfish  people  who  have  good  manners,  on  the 
whole  I  agree.  Witness  the  struggle  in  a  corridor  train, 
in  a  theatre,  on  a  racecourse,  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
where  les  beaux  esprits  et  les  beaux  corps  se  rencon- 
trent.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  or  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost — whichever  way  you  please. 

Good  manners  are  of  a  natural  affinity  due  to  con- 
fidence, impudence,  charm,  and  appearance.  I  always 
suspect  such  persons,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  a  great  respecter  of  (some)  persons. 

It  is  the  giving  of  respect  without  the  loss  of  dignity. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  class  or  position  or  pedigree 
or  rubbish  of  that  sort ;  I  have  seen  as  good  manners 
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in  a  prizefighter  as  in  a  pedagogue — and  better ;  and, 
best  of  all,  in  a  Highland  gillie  ;  worst  of  all,  in  a  Jack- 
in-office,  in  whatever  country  in  Europe  or  America  you 
prefer. 

You  will  never  see  bad  manners  in  the  East ;  but,  as 
you  wander  West,  you  are  impressed  by  the  progress 
of  Christianity  and  civilisation  and  the  decay  of  taste. 

I  have  been  to  India,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  etc.,  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  rudeness  or  bad 
manners,  so  it  can't  be  said  in  retaliation — however 
obvious  in  some  ways — that  it  is  my  own  offensiveness 
that  creates  them.  I  remember  in  Japan  before  rail- 
roads— i.e.  when  there  was  only  one  short  line  from 
Kobe  to  Kioto — the  train  was  just  starting  when  a 
native  rushed  into  the  station,  was  seized  by  the  officials, 
and  lost  his  train.  He  burst  into  roars  of  laughter. 
Could  any  climax  be  more  polite  than  this? 

On  the  other  hand,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  (one 
should  always  go  the  other  way)  I  began  my  "  sojourn  " 
there  with  eighteen  days  of  quarantine.  The  reason 
given  for  this  was  not  an  intended  access  of  offence, 
but  a  self-defence  against  the  Chinese  coolies  we  had 
on  board,  who  were  said  to  have  smallpox,  which  they 
hadn't. 

During  the  whole  of  this  term  of  imprisonment  the 
newspapers  paid  a  great  attention,  personal,  descrip- 
tive, and  otherwise,  to  myself — my  name  all  wrong. 
Sir  Edward  Eaton,  I  was ;  my  pedigree — shocking 
insult — incorrect,  and  my  income  unfortunately  grosslv 
exaggerated.  I  had  my  revenge  on  a  reporter  at  the 
hotel  when  I  went  on  shore.  I  don't  believe  they  meant 
it,  but  they  have  their  methods,  which  even  then,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  were  modern. 

I  had  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Jack-in-office,  too,  at 
a  place  called  Merced,  in  California,  when  the  man 
behind  the  bar,  being  appealed  to  for  sympathy  for  a 
filthy  bed,  replied:  "Well"— or  "Wall"  he  said— 
"  I  guess  sometimes  you  will  get  clean  sheets  or  some- 
times you  will  get  dirty  sheets  wherever  you  go  ". 

If  anyone  wants  confirmation  of  such  a  scene  let 
them  read  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Across  the 
Plains  ",  wherein  he  will  see  an  account  of  a  dinner  at 
the  Station  when  a  humble  person  asked  his  neighbour 
to  pass  the  mustard. 

"Pass  the  mustard!  Pass  hell!"  was  the  reply. 
"There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  is  paid  for  that 
service  ". 

I  quote  from  memory.  But  this  reminds  me  of  another 
story,  which  is  not  a  propos,  but  is  rather  amusing. 
Scene  :  A  dining-room  ;  table  d'h6te  at  a  hydropathic 
establishment  at  Harrogate.  Vis-a-vis,  a  polite  gentle- 
man offers  the  other  to  "  take  the  cruets  ".  Answer  : 
"  No,  thanks  ;  they're  only  electro-plate."  Good,  don't 
you  think? 

The  best  of  manners  will  not  produce  a  gentleman 
if,  for  instance,  he  goes  back  on  his  word  or  neglects 
a  debt  of  honour.  Honour  among  thieves  and  gentle- 
men, if  you  please ;  manners  can  never  alter  or  retrieve 
character  or  rectify  dishonest  results.  It  is  the  veneer 
and  the  French  polish  that  conceals  the  truth.  It  is 
the  application  of  the  confidence  trick,  in  fact. 

The  Arab  is  always  dignified  :  he  never  stares  ;  he 
is  as  unconscious  of  you  apparently  as  a  sheep.  A 
Japanese,  though  intensely  curious,  is  always  smiling, 
gentle,  and  polite.  They  may  be  humbugs,  but  they  are 
pleasant,  and  that  is  the  greatest  asset  a  person  can 
have.  I  believe  I  am  very  unpleasant,  so  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

Yours  faithfully, 

William  Eden. 


LISTER  AND  ANTI-LISTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
15  Queen  Mary  Avenue  Queen's  Park  Glasgow 

9  September  1913. 
Sir, — Your  article  "Lister  and  Anti-Lister"  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  6  September  makes  very  interest- 
ing reading  ;  unfortunately  it  contains  some  statements, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  G.  T.  Wrench,  which  are  at 
absolute  variance  with  fact,  and  it  is  to  correct  these 


at  the  earliest  possible  moment  that  I  venture  to  address 
you  now. 

Summarising  Dr.  Wrench,  your  reviewer  says  of 
Lister  :  "  His  results  were  published,  but  they  did  not 
affect  practice  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  or  London  "  ; 
and  again,  "  Until  1877  the  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and 
London  professions  remained  obdurate  ".  These 
allegations  are  untrue  so  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned 
at  any  rate.  Dr.  Wrench  seems  to  me  in  fact  to  have 
condescended  to  a  kind  of  literary  artifice,  to  magnify 
the  early  difficulties  of  his  hero  in  order  to  make  the 
ultimate  victory  the  more  striking,  and  I  think  it  a  pity 
he  has  done  so,  as  his  case  for  Lister  is  quite  good 
enough  without  it. 

What  are  the  actual  facts  as  regards  Glasgow  ?  I 
had  .the  privilege  of  being  one  of  Lister's  students  during 
his  last  year  in  Glasgow,  1868-69,  ar*d  I  state  most 
positively  that  even  then  Lister  had  not  only  made  en- 
thusiastic disciples  of  all  his  students,  but  had  captured 
every  house-surgeon  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  every 
man  of  the  younger  generation  of  surgeons  ;  indeed,  be- 
fore he  left  for  Edinburgh  all  the  senior  surgeons  (with 
one  exception)  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  were  practising 
Listerism  more  or  less  thoroughly.  It  is  true  that  the 
older  surgeons  were  for  a  time  hard  to  convince,  and 
small  blame  to  them  :  no  man,  towards  the  end  of  his 
career,  likes  to  have  the  foundations  of  his  faith 
ploughed  up  or  to  be  told  that  throughout  his  whole  pro- 
fessional life  he  has  been  working  on  entirely  wrong 
lines.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  absolute  fact  that  in  1870, 
that  is  seven  years  before  Dr.  Wrench's  fateful  date, 
every  infirmary  surgeon  here,  with  the  one  exception 
above  noted,  was  practising  antisepticism  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  while  among  the  younger  men  I  cannot  recall 
the  name  of  a  single  doubting  Thomas.  To  mention 
only  two  of  the  younger  surgeons — Sir  Hector  C. 
Cameron  and  Sir  William  Macewen  were  in  1869  on 
the  threshold  of  their  career,  and  I  fancy  it  would 
stagger  these  gentlemen  to  be  told  that  they  "  remained 
obdurate  "  until  1877. 

Of  Edinburgh  I  naturally  know  less  than  I  do  of 
Glasgow,  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  in  1870,  and 
therefore  long  before  1877,  Lister's  teachings  had  made 
a  stir  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  there  as  in  Glasgow'  the 
master's  influence  was  already  all-powerful,  especially 
with  the  younger  and  therefore  more  receptive  men. 
And  it  is  particularly  absurd  to  say  that  "  Edinburgh 
elected  him  not  for  his  work  but  because  he  was  the 
son-in-law  of  their  great  surgeon,  James  Syme  ".  The 
profession  in  Edinburgh  were  anxious  to  have  Lister 
with  them  ;  there,  as  in  Glasgow,  it  was  felt  that  not 
only  was  Lister  a  great  teacher,  but  that  through  him 
they  were  participating  in  a  movement  which  was 
destined  to  revolutionise  their  art.  Lister  was  already 
a  man  of  commanding  scientific  reputation,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  author  of  many  valuable  writings 
on  such  subjects  as  inflammation,  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  the  pigmentary  cells  of  the  skin  of  the  frog  etc., 
all  of  which,  singularly  enough,  led  up  to  and  facilitated 
his  immortal  work  on  antiseptics.  It  is  wrong  therefore 
to  suggest  that  his  reception  in  Edinburgh  had  anything 
in  it  of  chilliness. 

Of  London  prior  to  1877  I  can  say  nothing;  but  if 
Dr.  Wrench's  information  regarding  London  is  no  more 
trustworthy  than  that  as  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
then  I  can  only  observe  "  I  ha'e  my  doots  ". 

With  apologies  for  troubling  you  with  this  lengthy 
(but  really  much  too  short)  communication, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Alex.  Xapier. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Ryder's  letter  in  your 
issue  of  6  September,  perhaps  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
ask  the  Churches  to  give  a  considered  judgment  as  to 
whether  private  property  is  right  or  wrong  morally. 
The  conditions  under  which  private  property  is  acquired 
and  held  are  determined  by  laws  enacted  by  constitu- 
tional government  of  the  people  for  whose  spiritual 
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welfare  the  Churches  stand.  Private  property  is 
therefore  consonant  with  Christian  Church  teaching — 
as  it  exists  in  fact. 

The  declaration  of  the  non-morality  of  private  pro- 
perty is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  of  the  under- 
standing, but  experience  shows  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  statesmanship.  The  necessity  of  statesmanship 
is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  affections  of  man 
and  not  reason  would  predominate  in  its  absence.  With 
the  predominance  of  reason  in  the  nations,  laws  would 
become  historical  records  merely. 

Yours,  etc. 

Reader  S.  R. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oscott  College,  Birmingham, 

12  September  191 3. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  F.  Ryder 
writes  as  follows  :  "  From  the  Church  which  claims  to 
be  semper  eadem,  and  which  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years  has  accepted  private  property  as  lawful  and  right, 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  something  better  than 
indecision  ". 

A  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  right  of  private  property,  in  the  face  of  the  denials 
of  the  Socialist  parly,  was  given  by  Leo  XIII.  in  his 
Encyclical  Letter  "  On  the  Condition  of  the  Working 
Classes",  15  May  1891.  He  there  deals  professedly 
with  the  subject  of  private  property  both  in  goods  and 
land  from  p.  13  to  p.  19  (the  letter  is  obtainable  in 
pamphlet  form  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Catholic 
Social  Guild,  4  Tavistock  Square,  W.C.)  I  will  quote 
a  few  passages. 

1.  "  Every  man  has  by  nature  the  right  to  possess 
property  as  his  own." — P.  14. 

2.  The  special  "  limits  of  private  possession  have 
been  left  to  be  fixed  by  man's  own  industry,  and  by  the 
laws  of  individual  races  ". — P.  15. 

3.  "  With  reason,  then,  the  common  opinion  of  man- 
kind .  .  .  has  found  in  the  careful  study  of  nature,  and 
in  the  laws  of  nature,  the  foundations  of  the  division  of 
property,  and  the  practice  of  all  ages  has  consecrated 
the  principle  of  private  ownership,  as  being  pre- 
eminently in  conformity  with  human  nature.  .  .  .  The 
same  principle  is  confirmed  and  enforced  by  the  civil 
laws — -laws  which,  so  long  as  they  are  just,  derive  from 
the  law  of  nature  their  binding  force." — P.  17. 

4.  "  The  first  and  most  fundamental  principle,  there- 
fore, if  one  would  undertake  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  the  masses,  must  be  the  inviolability  of  private 
property." — P.  19. 

Further  :  On  18  December  1903  Pius  X.  summarised 
in  an  authoritative  document  the  fundamental  teachings 
of  his  predecessor  on  the  social  question.  Among  these 
we  find  the  following  :  "  IV.  With  regard  to  the  goods 
of  this  earth,  man  has  not  only,  like  the  animals,  the 
use  of  them,  but  also  the  right  to  permanent  ownership  : 
and  this  not  only  with  reference  to  those  goods  which 
are  consumed  in  being  used,  but  also  with  reference  to 
others  ".  (See  pamphlet  on  Pius  X.  and  Social 
Reform.) 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Parkinson 
(President  of  the  Catholic  Social  Guild). 


WATCHING  THE  NEEDLEBOATS  AT  SAN 
SABBA. 

T  HEARD  their  young  hearts  crying 
Loveward  above  the  glancing  oar 

And  heard  the  prairie  grasses  sighing  : 
"  No  more,  return  no  more  !  " 

O  hearts,  O  sighing  grasses, 

Vainly  your  loveblown  bannerets  mourn  ! 
No  more  will  the  wild  wind  that  passes 

Return,  no  more  return. 

James  Joyce. 


REVIEWS. 

A   HERO  YET. 

"  The    Marquis    of   Montrose."     By  John  Buchan. 

Nelson.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  V\7  HY  shall  History  go  on  kneeling  to  the  end  of 
™  •  time?  I  am  for  having  her  rise  up  off  her 
knees,  and  take  a  natural  posture.  ...  I  would  have 
history  familiar  rather  than  heroic."  Thackeray,  in 
these  lines,  was  looking  forward  to  the  present  age. 
The  worship  of  heroes,  that  feeds  upon  legend  and 
thrills  to  a  great  name  without  waiting  for  a  document, 
is  out  of  fashion.  History  no  longer  kneels,  incau- 
tiously, in  the  presence  of  great  men.  It  has  grown 
suspicious.  It  requires  certificates  of  character,  signed 
and  countersigned  by  unimpeachable  witnesses.  Even 
when  the  certificates  are  in  order — when  Caesar,  or 
Alfred,  or  Napoleon,  is  passed,  a  giant  by  admission 
of  credible  authorities — even  then  we  wear  our  rever- 
ence, as  the  poor  Queen  was  invited  to  wear  her  rue, 
"with  a  difference".  It  is  "familiar  rather  than 
heroic  ".  We  are  too  apt  to  celebrate  in  our  heroes  the 
qualities  we  most  admire  in  ourselves.  We  like  to 
know  that  these  heroes  were  men  of  business — that  the 
son  of  Barbarossa  might  have  sat  with  distinction  upon 
a  board  or  a  bench  to-day.  Our  modern  way  with  a 
hero  is  to  strip  him  of  his  glamour  in  legend,  in  song, 
in  the  praises  of  a  court,  in  the  gratitude  of  a  people, 
and  then  brutally  to  ask  whether  we  would  invest  in 
him  at  five  per  cent.  Does  he  show  the  signs  of  a  hard 
head  and  a  long  head?   Was  he  really  efficient? 

May  we  consonantly  ask   questions   like   these  of 
James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose?    His  entire  life 
is  the  stuff  of  romance — heroic  and  unaccountable — 
precisely  the  sort  of  man  from  whom  Thackeray  turns 
sourly  away  in  the  lines  from  "  Esmond  ".   Prose  and 
the  common  day  have  scarcely  touched  him.  Almost 
he  was  a  legend  before  his  death.    Men  who  saw  him 
on  his  last  adventure  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  fey  ". 
The  coarse  indignities  of  his  death  could  neither  shake 
his  spirit  nor  spoil  the  beauty  of  his  close.  Wariston 
must  needs  sneer  at  his  preparations  for  death.    "  My 
head  is  still  my  own  ",  serenely  answered  Montrose. 
"  To-night,  when  it  will  be  yours,  treat  it  as  you  will." 
The  indignity  was  with  them  that  inflicted  it  : 
"  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 
To  Thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake, — 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake, 
Scatter  my  ashes — strew  them  in  the  air. — 
Lord  !  Since  Thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms  are, 
I'm  hopeful  Thou'lt  recover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  Thou'lt  raise  me  with  the  just". 

To  ask  of  a  man,  who  died  as  this  man,  and  lived 
only  to  "  put  it  to  the  touch  to  gain  or  lose  "  everything 
for  an  Idea,  an  Ideal,  a  Person,  or  a  Cause  (put  it 
how  you  will) — to  ask  whether  he  were  an  efficient  and 
a  practical  man,  a  hard  thinker  and  an  able  manager- 
is  it  not  philistine  anti-climax?  Yet  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  it  upon  closing  this  short  account  of  him  by 
Mr.  John  Buchan.  Not  that  Mr.  Buchan  fails  in  wor- 
ship of  his  hero.  On  the  contrary,  he  answers  to  the 
thrill  of  his  beautiful  theme,  and  errs,  if  it  be  possible 
to  err,  upon  the  severe  side  in  dealing  with  the  repulsive 
fanaticism  of  the  Covenant  ministers  and  politicians. 
But  merely  telling  the  story  of  Montrose,  briefly  and 
without  exclamation,  shorn  of  the  unauthentic,  Mr. 
Buchan  has  put  his  hero  proportionably  among  the  men 
of  his  time.  We  are  tempted,  thus,  to  ask  not  only 
what  James  Graham  has  given  to  romance,  but  what 
he  has  given  to  history.  Is  he  only  a  lovely  incident 
to  refresh  mankind  so  long  as  there  is  glamour  in  a 
tale?  (that  would  be  much,  indeed) — or  does  he  also 
deserve  well  of  a  modern  history  planned  by  syndicates 
of  the  expert? 

The  career  of  Montrose,  in  the  stark  brevity  of  Mr. 
Buchan's  biography,  stands  out  as  astonishingly  of  a 
piece.  Clearly  it  is  the  life  of  one  in  whom  confusion 
of  feeling  or  idea  had  no  part  at  all.    In  a  word,  it 
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is  the  life  of  a  born  man  of  action,  single  of  heart, 
clear  of  mind.  The  clue  to  his  unwavering  certainty 
is  in  the  "  Discourse  on  Sovereignty  ".  In  the  light  of 
this  essay  upon  Government — which,  as  Mr.  Buchan 
reasonably  claims,  is  as  modern  as  Austin,  deeper  than 
Hobbes,  as  profound  as  Burke — we  can  understand  how 
with  an  equal  sincerity  Montrose  first  opposed  and  then 
died  for  his  king.  His  address  to  every  commonwealth 
might  run  in  the  lines  of  his  perfect  song  : 

"Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 
Than  purest  monarchy  ". 

Montrose  did  not  believe  in  divine  right,  or,  neces- 
sarily, in  a  personal  king.  But  he  believed  in  "  sover- 
eignty ".  There  must  be  an  authority- — undividable, 
and  unlimited  except  by  the  law  of  God,  the  law  ot 
nature,  and  the  law  of  the  land.  No  section  or  class 
of  the  people,  he  believes,  can  seize  a  part  of  sover- 
eignty ;  for,  if  sovereignty  be  divided,  then  follows 
anarchy,  the  oppression  of  subjects  by  subjects,  which 
is  "  the  most  fierce,  insatiable,  and  unsupportable 
tyranny  of  the  world".  Undivided  sovereignty,  once 
given  to  a  king,  must  be  held  inviolable,  so  long  as  he 
fears  the  law.  When  the  Covenanters  were  leagued 
only  for  toleration  under  the  law  Montrose  supported 
them.  When  they  encroached  upon  the  Sovereign  he 
rode  over  to  the  King  ;  and,  riding  over,  put  his  motives 
upon  record  in  a  solemn  warning  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land :  "  Do  you  not  know,  when  a  monarchical  Govern- 
ment is  shaken,  the  great  ones  strive  for  the  garland 
with  your  blood  and  your  fortunes?  Whereby  you 
gain  nothing  .  .  .  but  shall  purchase  to  yourselves 
vultures  and  tigers  to  reign  over  your  posterity  .  .  . 
till  the  kingdom  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  One  ". 
Thus  he  prophesied,  while  Cromwell  was  yet  a  plain 
gentleman  of  Huntingdon. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Scott's  "  Legend  of 
Montrose  "  the  hero,  being  taunted  by  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  with  his  feats  of  war  on  behalf  of  the 
Covenant  against  the  King,  pleaded  sincere  repentance 
and  his  ardour  to  make  amends.  Thus  may  romance 
speak  less  to  the  credit  of  a  hero  than  sober  history. 
Montrose  had  nothing  to  repent.  He  pursued  an  ideal, 
which  was  years  in  advance  of  his  time,  faithfully  to 
the  end.  King  Charles  offended  it.  He  opposed  the 
King.  The  King's  enemies  sought  to  destroy  it.  He 
opposed  the  Covenant.  Montrose,  upon  hearing  that 
King  Charles  had  been  put  to  death,  fainted  away  and 
remained  solitary  in  his  room  for  two  days.  The  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  was,  for  Montrose,  not  so  much  the 
murder  of  a  royal  friend  and  master,  with  whom  per- 
sonally he  had  had  less  to  do  than  almost  any  one  of 
his  fellow  Royalists,  as  the  passing  of  authority  in  the 
State — the  eclipse  of  sovereignty,  which  must  mean  in 
his  native  land  the  "  fierce,  insatiable,  and  unsupport- 
able tyranny"  he  had  foretold.  Loyalty  to  a  royal 
master,  whose  commission  he  had  held,  undoubtedly 
counted  in  his  private  grief.  But  he  had  chosen  his 
master  as  the  eidolon  of  his  political  faith.  The  his- 
torical view  of  Montrose,  measuring  him  as  a  construc- 
tive political  thinker,  and  insisting  upon  the  logical  con- 
sistency of  his  career,  does  not  wipe  away  the  record 
of  his  romantic  friendships  and  his  personal  feuds.  But 
it  lifts  him  high  above  many  of  the  episodes  he  shared 
with  brutal  men.  We  can  the  more  gladly  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  glamour  of  his  name  and  person  when 
we  realise  that,  stripped  of  his  legendary  fame,  he 
stands  a  hero  yet  after  the  practical  or  modern  fashion 
— a  man  who  saw  clearly  into  events  and  men  of  his 
time,  who  fought  wisely  as  he  fought  well. 

To  all  who  know  something  of  Montrose  in  legend 
Mr.  Buchan's  Montrose  in  history  is  "  worth  while  ". 
Mr.  Buchan  particularly  insists  upon  his  genius  as  a 
practical  soldier  and  upon  the  solid  originality  of  his 
political  thought.  The  book  is  well  written,  without 
flourish,  or  the  waste  of  a  single  word  in  exclamation. 
Also  it  is  fair  history.  Montrose  is  clearly  the  hero  of 
his  biographer ;  but  his  mistakes  are  neither  omitted  nor 
condoned.  Mr.  Buchan,  dealing  with  Montrose's  grave 
error  in  the  sacking  of  Aberdeen,  is  the  model  of  a  good 
biographer  weighing  the  issues  of  his  theme. 


THE  VOGUE  OF  BERGSON. 

"  Bergson  for  Beginners :  a  Summary  of  his  Philosophy." 
By  Darcy  B.  Kitchin.    Allen.    5s.  net. 

M BERGSON,  after  William  James,  is  the  only 
•  remaining  writer  on  philosophy  who  has  a 
public  in  wider  than  academic  circles  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  Britain ;  and  he  holds  this  position  for 
several  reasons.  He  has  style,  and  treats  philosophical 
problems  without  tedious  systematising  and  technical 
jargon.  Since  Berkeley  he  is  the  most  interesting  of 
writers  on  metaphysics.  The  brilliant  metaphors  and 
illustrations,  which  are  a  notable  feature  in  all  his 
dissertations,  can  always  be  trusted  to  make  at  least 
apparently  intelligible  the  most  abstruse  and  abstract 
topics  of  time  and  space,  free-will  and  necessity.  He 
is  never  content  to  leave  his  subject  as  an  abstract 
proposition  if  ingenuity  and  imagination  can  by  any 
possibility  illustrate  it.  No  doubt  the  reader  often 
supposes  he  comprehends  the  subject  when  he 
only  follows  with  pleasure  the  illustration  in  M. 
Bergson's  vivid  presentment.  His  use  of  illustration 
from  the  sciences  is  as  copious  as  Spencer's,  but  he 
employs  it  rather  with  a  poetic  than  a  logical  effect. 
One  cannot  say  one  comprehends  metaphysical 
doctrines.  They  are  like  poetry ;  they  produce  a 
certain  impression ;  but  you  can  never  say  they  are 
demonstrated  or  can  be  tested  as  truth.  Metaphysics, 
further  like  poetry,  becomes  stale  and  traditional,  and 
requires,  if  it  is  to  have  a  new  inspiration,  from 
time  to  time  a  fresh  and  original  genius  who  revivifies 
what  has  become  formalistic  and  scholastic.  M. 
Bergson,  from  his  first  criticism  of  contemporary  philo- 
sophy and  science  in  1889  in  the  book  translated  into 
English  as  "  Matter  and  Memory  "  had  clearly  brought 
this  new  inspiration.  Metaphysic  had  become  merely  an 
accessory  and  accomplice  of  the  physical  science  which 
was  bringing  all  thought  to  necessitarianism.  A 
scientific  predestinarianism  was  eliminating  from 
human  affairs  as  absolutely  the  possibility  of  free-will 
as  the  theological  doctrine  had  done  in  earlier  days  ; 
and  this  is  always  a  sort  of  nightmare  which  the  human 
mind  will  throw  off  sooner  or  later. 

The  origin  of  our  ideas  about  time  and  space,  and 
what  these  ideas  of  time  and  space  really  are,  are 
metaphysical  conceptions  too  abstruse  for  the  ordinary 
mind  to  spend  much  time  over,  unless  they  can  be 
shown  to  have  some  connexion  with  human  conduct ; 
and  the  connexion  is  not  at  all  patent  in  their  treat- 
ment by  the  professorial  metaphysicians.  M.  Bergson's 
brilliant,  profound  and  specially  original  idea  was  to 
shake  off  the  fatalism  apparently  involved  in  science 
by  showing  that  it  all  depended  on  a  metaphysical  mis- 
understanding of  the  ideas  of  time  and  space  which 
misled  metaphysicians  and  scientists  alike.  The  sub- 
ject therefore  assumed  a  social,  a  political  and  a  re- 
ligious and  ethical  importance  :  for  society,  politics, 
religion  and  ethics,  based  on  an  assumption  of  fatalism, 
seems  to  the  unsophisticated  mind  an  absurdity. 
Everybody,  and  every  interest,  is  anxious  to  have  the 
conduct,  both  of  society  and  the  individual,  brought 
under  the  condition  of  free-will  and  thus  subjected 
logically  to  punishment  on  the  ground  of  responsibility 
for  misdoing.  These  practical  and  ethical  considera- 
tions, more  than  any  suddenly  acquired  passion  for 
pure  metaphysics,  account  largely  for  the  vogue  which 
Bergson  has  had  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

His  work  had  the  appearance  of  an  apologetic  for 
the  spiritual  view  of  the  world  in  opposition  to  the 
mechanical  and  physical  teachings  of  the  prevalent 
science.  He  was  regarded  not  only  as  rehabilitating 
metaphysics  but  religion.  Given  the  importance  and 
fascination  of  a  controversy  so  raised,  with  Bergson's 
brilliant  literary  gifts,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  demand  there  has  been  everywhere  for  transla- 
tions of  his  numerous  works,  and  for  such  books 
as  this  present  one  of  Mr.  Kitchin,  and  the  very 
similar  one  published  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Lindsay.  Mr.  Kitchin  points  out  that  one  of  Bergson's 
fundamental  theories,  that  of  duration  or  real  time, 
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with  which  he  performs  such  intellectual  tours  de  force, 
was  antic  ipated  by  Dr.  Janus  Ward,  "one  of  our  most 
distinguished  thinkers  ".  We  are  not  aware  that  it 
excited  any  considerable  curiosity  outside  strictly  meta- 
physical circles.  Hut  how  different  its  history  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  M.  Bergson,  whom  Mr.  Kitchin, 
speaking  as  an  enthusiastic  disciple,  believes  to  have 
worked  it  out  into  a  conception  which  bids  fair  to 
revolutionise  our  philosophical  thinking  !  It  is  the 
triumph  of  M.  Bergson  that  he  has  succeeded  in  invest- 
ing philosophic  thinking  with  a  new  interest  to  every 
educated  reader.  Mr.  Kitchin  regards  his  book  as  an 
introduction  to  the  original  works  of  Bergson  and 
the  excellent  English  translations,  and  as  an  indica- 
tion in  a  popular  way  of  the  problems  with  which 
Bergson  deals.  Our  own  idea  is  that  it  is  best  to  read 
first  any  one  of  the  originals,  perhaps  "  Matter  and 
Memory  ".  A  systematic  exposition,  such  as  Mr. 
Kitchin's,  must  omit  those  most  characteristic  passages 
of  metaphor  and  illustration  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Any  book  of  M.  Bergson  will  create  the  Bergson  atmo- 
sphere and  arouse  interest  ;  and  one  is  then  in  the  mood 
for  an  exposition  such  as  Mr.  Kitchin's,  which 
helps  us  to  grasp  the  bearings  of  the  philosophy  as  a 
whole. 

LOUGH  NEAGH. 

"Stolen  Waters:  a  Page  in  the  Conquest  of  Ulster.' 
By  T.  M.  Healy.    Longmans.    10s.  6d.  net. 

T  E  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  it  is  often  duller 
A  than  the  tongue.  Mr.  Healy,  unfortunately,  knows 
an  obliging  newspaper  editor  who  has  "  freely  printed  " 
for  him  all  his  notes.  The  result  is  that  a  very  interest- 
ing case,  the  outcome  of  laborious  historical  research 
and  great  forensic  ability,  is  hurled  at  the  general  reader 
in  a  solid  volume  of  485  pages.  It  is  the  stiffest  read- 
ing that  we  have  attempted  since  our  young  minds  were 
confronted  with  Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  " 
(a  work  with  which  "  Stolen  Waters  "  has  in  other 
respects  not  much  in  common).  There  is  a  ribald  story 
that  a  certain  deceased  Law  Lord  who  heard  the  appeal 
on  the  Scottish  Free  Church  case,  and  listened  for  days 
to  a  neo-Hegclian  treatment  of  the  problem  of  pre- 
destination, observed  plaintively  that  he  had  never 
imagined  how  difficult  such  matters  were  until  he  had 
heard  Mr.  Haldane's  explanation  of  them.  Fortunately 
for  the  House  of  Lords — though  for  aught  we  can  tell 
it  was  disastrous  to  the  fishermen  of  Lough  Neagh — 
Mr.  Healy  had  by  no  means  discovered  all  the  facts  that 
he  now  presents  to  the  world  when  he  pleaded  two  years 
ag°  against  the  claim  of  certain  private  owners  to 
restrain  fishing  by  the  public  in  the  big  lake — fourteen 
miles  by  eight  and  a  half — which,  having  never  seen  it, 
he  describes  as  an  inland  sea. 

The  Lough  Neagh  case  was  one  of  great  interest  in 
fishery  law.  In  1878  the  House  of  Lords  decided 
against  a  private  claim  to  prohibit  public  fishing  in  these 
waters.  In  1907  Lord  Shaftesbury's  lessees  issued  a 
writ  to  restrain  eel  fishing  by  the  public  in  Lough 
Neagh.  They  were  successful  in  the  Irish  Courts,  and, 
on  appeal,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  issues  were  not 
of  course  identical,  but  in  both  the  existence  and  extent 
of  private  proprietorship  in  the  disputed  waters  formed 
the  fundamental  question.  Mr.  Healy  is  so  steeped  in 
his  case  that  he  makes  it  unnecessarily  difficult  for  the 
lay  reader  to  see  what  exactly  was  in  issue  at  any  par- 
ticular moment.  Gripping  a  lease  as  a  terrier  grips  a 
rat,  the  learned  counsel  shakes  it  and  worries  it  when- 
ever it  appears,  and  leaps  from  one  trial  to  another. 
If  the  actual  judgments  had  been  reprinted  in  the  book 
the  matters  at  issue  would  have  been  made  more  clear. 
In  his  comments  on  the  late  Lord  Macnaghten  (who 
was  alive  when  the  book  was  written)  the  author  reminds 
us  a  little  of  the  unbridled  politician  of  thirty  years 
ago  who  was  notoriously  never  better  pleased  than  when 
attacking  someone  whom  the  world — with  reason — 
respected.  But  of  the  Mr.  Healy  whose  speeches  still 
enliven  the  dreariest  parliamentary  debates  we  find  little 
in  these  pages.    Once  indeed  the  wonted  fire  flashes  for 


a  moment.  His  argument  is  that  the  Courts  have  gone 
\\mnK  partly  because  they  attached  value  to  documents 
which  should  be  suspect,  but,  more  generally,  because 
they  took  the  view  (sound  in  England  but,  it  is  con- 
tended, untenable  in  Irish  law)  that  Lough  Neagh  must 
'"  somelx)d)  ,  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 

and  had  devolved  on  private  owners.  "  Precedents  from 
olden  conquests  ",  he  writes,  "  support  no  such  system 
Of  confiscation.  Under  the  Roman  occupation  of  Judea 
(sic)  no  injunction  issued  to  deprive  the  Hebrews  of 
their  fisheries.  Of  the  custom  of  the  Lakes  of  Galilee 
and  Genesareth  there  is  evidence  to  go  to  a  jury  that  the 
local  tribesmen  could  betimes  let  down  their  nets  fSf 
a  draught." 

How,  then,  can  Lord  Shaftesbury  claim  rights  un- 
known to  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod?  The  answer  re- 
quires an  examination  of  three  and  a  half  centuries  of 
l  ister  history,  and  in  conducting  this  inquiry  the  author 
brings  to  light  many  very  odd  facts,  even  if  he  extends 
rather  widely  the  sphere  of  conjecture.  The  private 
owners  in  the  nineteenth  century  base  their  claim  on 
grants  from  the  Crown  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth. 
Undoubtedly  grants  were  made  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
Lower  Bann,  which  runs  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  sea, 
though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  desire 
to  monopolise  the  Bann  fisheries  supplied  the  main 
motive  for  the  confiscation  of  Ulster.  But  did  the 
Crown  own  Lough  Neagh?  That  raises  the  question 
whether  the  princely  house  of  O'Neill  had  owned  the 
lake.  Mr.  Healy  shows,  we  think,  that  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  O'Neill  territories  did  not  involve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  lake,  since  the  head  of  no  Irish  sept  possessed 
anything  in  the  least  resembling  what  is  now  termed 
"  a  several  fishery  ". 

But  the  history  in  this  book  is,  or  rather  might  have 
been  made,  to  most  people  more  interesting  than  the 
law.    We  hope  that  it  will  be  read,  because  the  roots 
of  many  persistent  troubles  in  Ireland  will  never  be 
understood  until  it  is  realised  that  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted under  Elizabeth  were  accompanied — and  to  a 
great  degree  followed  in  the  next  reign — by  very  clever 
and    systematic    frauds    upon    the    old  inhabitants. 
English  law,  in  fact,  had  no  visible  kinship  to  natural 
justice  when  the  claims  of  the  Irish  were  concerned. 
But  Mr.  Healy  pushes  his  argument  much  further,  and 
contends  that  there  was  no  honour  among  the  thieves. 
His  thesis  is  that  the  great  Lord  Deputy  Chichester,  by 
a  series  of  fraudulent  Letters  Patent  and  conveyances, 
cheated  the  Crown  and  the  City  of  London  (which  had 
obtained  a  Bann  grant),  as  well  as  the  Ulster  clansmen, 
of  most  valuable  fisheries,  which  he  acquired  for  his 
own  family.    The  story  is  very  long  and  complicated  : 
if  the  contention  is  sound,  history  must  revise  her  judg- 
ment of  Chichester,  who  has  hitherto  passed  as  a  severe, 
honest  governor,  acting  unscrupulously  only  in  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty  to  the  Crow  n.    Strafford — who 
visited  mercilessly  many  villainies  of  the  English  and 
Scots  "undertakers" — recovered  for  the  Crown  the 
usurped  rights  ;  but  after  Strafford  and  his  master  had 
fallen  Cromwell  issued  another  private  lease  which  the 
Dublin   Castle  officials   surreptitiously   widened,  and 
which  Charles  II.  in  effect  confirmed.      Thence  arise 
various  private  rights  in  the  Bann  and  claims  to  Lough 
Neagh,  the  history  of  which  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  is  laboriously  traced  in  these  pages. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  The 
story  is  very  ugly,  but  in  its  earlier  chapters  not  in  the 
least  incredible.  But  if  only  Mr.  Healy  had  used^ these 
pages  as  the  material  for  a  real  book,  instead  of  printing 
every  scrap  of  his  matter  more  or  less  as  it  stood  !  _  It 
is  a  small  point,  but  characteristic,  that  all  authorities 
are  cited  in  the  text  by  cryptic  initials  necessitating 
constant  reference  to  the  key  at  the  beginning.  No 
one  can  remember  that  P.U.  means  Hill's  "  Plantation 
of  Ulster",  while  S.P.I. A.  stands  for  "Irish  State 
Papers  Addenda",  and  S.V.  for  Spenser's  "View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland  ".  It  is  as  bad  as  the  reports  in 
Irish  newspapers  that  an  U.D.C.  was  disturbed  by 
differences  between  the  A.O.H.  and  the  U.I.L.  Mr. 
Healy 's  readers  would  have  been  "  facilitated  ",  to  use 
his  odd  phrase,  if  he  had  asked  his  obliging  friend  to 
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use  a  little  more  type.  As  literature  the  book  is  dis- 
appointing. Its  author  should  be  incapable  of  the 
hideous  Irish  journalistic  phrase  that  fisheries  were 
"availed  of".  Nor,  in  spite  of  his  scorn  for  those 
who  neglect  Irish  history,  docs  he  always  inspire  con- 
fidence in  his  own  historical  scholarship.  The  English 
Prince  Alfred  who  once  studied  at  Lismore  was  not 
Alfred  the  Great,  nor  was  the  Norman  invasion  of 
Ireland  under  Henry  II.  "  over  a  hundred  years  after 
Magna  Charta  ".  The  book  is  so  discursive  that  its 
author,  had  he  happened  to  possess  the  necessary  know- 
ledge, might  without  injury  have  told  the  public  a 
good  deal  more  about  Lough  Neagh  itself.  The  pollen 
— termed  in  pre-scientific  days  "  fresh-water  herring" 
— found  therein  are  very  peculiar  and  interesting  fish, 
apart  from  their  value  in  a  kind  of  juristic-historical 
Billingsgate.  The  legend  of  the  original  formation  of 
Lough  Neagh  is  one  of  the  strangest  pieces  of  Irish 
folk-lore,  but  Herodotus  would  have  found  it  not  lawful 
to  relate,  and  Mr.  Healy's  silence  may  be  due  to  his 
well-known  delicacy.  To  his  disinterested  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  poor  fishermen  of  the  lake  the  book  is 
a  remarkable  monument. 


THE   QUALITIES  OF  A  TEXT-BOOK. 

"A  History  of  Europe."    By  A.  J.  Grant.  London: 
Longmans.    1913.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  a  text-book,  pure  and  simple.  Professor 
Grant  starts  with  the  history  of  Greece  and  ends 
with  the  "  present  age  ".  His  six  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  therefore  cover  some  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  of  European  history,  and  it  is  clear  that  in 
reviewing  such  a  book  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  compiled  must  be  fairly  borne  in  mind.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  look  for  qualities  which  the  scale  on 
which  the  writer  has  deliberately  worked  and  the 
objects  that  he  has  set  himself  to  achieve  necessarily 
rule  out.  After  examining  the  book  carefully  we 
readily  admit  that  Professor  Grant  has  succeeded  in 
some  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  text-book. 
It  is  clearly  and  simply  written  ;  the  proportions  are 
sound  ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  squeeze  too  many  facts 
into  the  respective  chapters ;  and  so  far  as  our  ex- 
amination goes  the  statements  are  accurate.  A 
student,  then,  after  using  the  book  would  have  a  useful 
idea  of  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  relations  of  different  periods  and  sections  to  the 
broad  development  as  a  whole.  Professor  Grant  has 
been  well  advised  to  include  Greek  and  Roman  history 
in  his  plan,  for  he  sees  that  to  approach  the  study  of 
modern  Europe  without  some  outline  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  States  and  the  Roman  Empire  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  absolutely  misleading.  The  mediaeval 
empire  is  unintelligible  without  an  understanding  of 
the  centuries  from  Augustus  to  Theodoric. 

All  text-books,  however  clear,  well  planned,  and 
accurate,  raise  two  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
presents  formidable,  perhaps  insoluble,  difficulties. 
For  whom  are  they  intended?  What  degree  of  help 
is  to  be  provided  by  the  supplementary  apparatus  to 
the  text?  A  good  text-book  for  the  class  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  good  book  for  the  teacher.  Is  not  the  time 
coming,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  competent 
professors  will  recognise  that  we  need  two  different 
sets  of  text-books  for  the  teaching  of  history — the 
book  for  the  class  and  the  book  for  the  teacher?  At 
present  most  text-books  attempt  to  combine  the  two 
in  a  single  volume  and  the  result  is  not  satisfactory. 
Convention,  convenience  in  use,  tradition  have  made 
it  so  ;  but  is  it  not  high  time  that  our  publishers  and 
text-book  writers  deliberately  set  about  producing  two 
different  kinds  of  books?  Professor  Grant's  book  is 
a  good  example  of  the  conventional  type.  But  will 
it  do  for  the  teacher  all  that  the  teacher  should  have 
done  for  him?  His  requirements  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  his  students,  and  we  feel  that  if  the 
writer  had  said  either  "  This  is  not  for  teachers  "  or 
"  This  is  not  for  girls  and  lads,  but  for  those  who  will 


teach  them  ",  the  book,  while  retaining  all  its  best 
features,  would  have  been  differenlly  planned  and 
differently  written. 

The  problem  of  supplementary  apparatus  is  the  same 
problem  from  another  point  of  view.  Bibliography, 
maps,  genealogies  etc.  are  the  real  crux,  and  a  more 
serious  crux  than  they  need  be,  because  text-book 
writers  continue  to  impale  themselves  on  the  horns 
of  an  avoidable  dilemma.  Cram  your  text-book  with 
these  things  and  you  invite  the  pupil  to  cram  the 
material  supplied.  But  the  teacher  needs  all  this 
supplementary  apparatus  and  cannot  have  too  much 
of  it ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  he  can  get  it  from 
the  same  sources  as  the  professor  who  has  compiled 
the  book.  The  Professor  ought  to  know  how  and 
what  to  select ;  and  even  good  teachers  do  not  have 
these  helps  always  at  hand,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
be  spared  the  time  and  trouble  of  hunting  them  up 
or  making  them  for  themselves.  A  bibliography,  too, 
for  a  teacher  is  necessarily  different,  and  ought  to  be 
very  different,  from  a  bibliography  for  a  pupil.  And 
the  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  the  professor  to 
tell  him  with  precision  what  are  the  text-books  and 
why  and  where  he  can  find  what  is  required.  And  it 
is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  profusion  than  of 
scarcity. 

We  feel  that  the  bibliographical  notes  in  Professor 
Grant's  book  are  too  few,  too  short,  and  too  vague. 
Take  page  75  for  an  example.  It  looks  full  enough 
but  it  lacks  precision.  Some  parts  of  Mommsen  as 
of  Heitland  are  much  better  worth  studying  than 
others.  If  so,  why  not  say  so  with  specification? 
Professor  Grant  would,  we  are  sure,  do  well  to  revise 
very  carefully  and  expand  considerably  his  biblio- 
graphical notes  and  consider  for  whom  they  are  being 
written.  And  genealogical  tables  should  be  added. 
Can  the  outlines  of  European  history  be  grasped  with- 
out them?  Nor  should  they  be  placed  in  a  lump  at 
the  end.  Every  chapter  should  have  its  note  in  small 
print,  dealing  with  books  and  genealogies  and  every- 
thing necessary  to  complete  the  text. 

The  map  question  has  great  difficulties.  A  book 
of  this  kind  obviously  cannot  have  too  many,  and,  like 
the  text,  they  should  aim  at  the  elimination  of  confus- 
ing or  unnecessary  detail  and  at  broad  features,  easily 
grasped.  We  should  like  to  see  double  the  allowance 
provided  for  in  this  book.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  of  history  require  copious  cartographical  illus- 
tration if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all.  Mr.  Emery 
Walker's  maps  are  clear  and  fairly  well  produced,  but 
they  have  the  fault,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  common 
to  the  maps  in  text-books — they  are  far  too  small  to 
be  of  any  real  use.  When  will  publishers  recognise 
that  the  maps  are  as  important  as  the  text,  and  that 
to  include  maps  of  Europe  (as  on  page  412  and  else- 
where) 4^  inches  by  3J  is  equivalent  to  printing  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  book  in  print  so 
small  that  no  one  can  read  it?  Apart  from  educational 
or  historical  necessities,  when  will  publishers  learn 
that  it  would  be  good  business  to  give  a  book  such  as 
this  not  less  than  thirty  double-paged  maps  (10  by 
8  inches  in  this  case),  and  that  such  a  book  paged  a 
little  larger,  to  bring  the  maps  up  to  12  by  9  inches 
and  provided  with  a  wide  margin  for  annotation  on 
the  text,  would,  if  the  maps  were  properly  executed, 
simply  knock  every  other  text-book  with  its  crowded 
text  and  its  ridiculous  little  maps  out  of  the  market 
altogether?  As  an  example  of  how  things  should  not 
be  done  look  at  the  map  of  Greece,  the  ^gean  and 
Western  Asia  Minor  on  page  40.  It  is  3}  inches  by 
2|  and  is  on  a  scale  that  is  useless  to  a  teacher  or 
a  student.  As  a  double-page  map  it  would  be 
illuminating.  But  year  after  year  one  publisher  after 
another  goes  on  expecting  the  text-book  reader  to 
acquire  his  geographical  knowledge  elsewhere  and  then 
use  a  magnifying  glass  to  decipher  what  is  provided 
in  the  book.  It  would  be  kinder  and  cheaper  to  omit 
such  "  maps  "  altogether. 
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SOUTHERN  ARCHITECTURE. 

"  The  Cathedrals  of  Southern  France."  By  T.  Francis 
Bumpus.  With  Illustrations.  Werner  Laurie. 
6s.  net. 

*"PHE  English  traveller,  interested  in  the  architecture 
of  his  native  land,  when    he    first  adventures 
beyond  the  Loire  soon  finds  that  he  has  to  revise  a 
good  many  of  the  opinions  he  has  imbibed  during  the 
study  of  his  own  cathedrals  and  churches.    An  earlier 
journey  to  Normandy  may  have  taught  him  how  singu- 
larly inappropriate  is  the  name  "  Early  English  "  for 
the  first  Gothic  style  that  came  to  us  straight  from 
the  Isle  of  France.    The  further  journey  will  inform 
him  how  still  more  insular  it  is  to  give  the  name  of 
Norman  to  that  round  arched  style  which  was  common 
to  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  during  the  eleventh 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Indeed 
acquaintance  with  the  Southern  Romanesque  buildings 
may  beget  in  him  a  suspicion  that  Gothic  architecture 
was  in  some  respects  a  huge  mistake,  beautiful  indeed 
in  itself  and  a  wonderful    artistic   development,  but 
somewhat  of  a  tour  de  force   that  cannot  be  repeated, 
that  attained  finality  and  left   behind  it  no  seeds  of 
growth  and  no  possibilities  of  adaptation  toother  times 
and  other  manners.    The  chain  of  tradition  of  Greek 
and  Roman  building  was  suddenly  broken,  and  when 
with  the  Renaissance  a  return  was  made  to  classical 
forms  it  was  by  way  of  scholarship — the  architects  were 
learned  artists  and  not  instinctive  builders — with  the 
result  that  we  have  never  had  -again  a  living  style  of 
architecture.      All  modern  buildings  are  eclectic  and 
individual,  there  is  no  unity  among  them,  and  even 
when  they  are  successful  they  have  a  restless  air  as 
though  they  had  been  planned  for  effect  and  had  not 
grown  inevitably.   What  the  Romanesque  style  might 
have  developed  into  may  better  be  judged  in  the  South 
of  France  than  elsewhere,  for  the  contagion  of  Gothic 
which  swept  devouringly  from  the  kingdom  of  France 
over  the  whole  of  the  North  made  slower  progress  to  the 
South,  where  the  Roman  tradition  was  stronger.  The 
extra  half  century  or  so  thus  gained  at  a  time  when  the 
science  of  building  was  making  rapid  progress  gave  an 
opportunity  for  those  remarkable  developments  of  the 
round  arched  style  that  we  find  at  S.  Sernin  in  Tou- 
louse, and  the  great  churches  of  Poitiers,  Aquitaine, 
the   Auvergne,    and   the   smaller   but   more  delicate 
beauties  of  S.  Trophime  and  S.  Gilles  in  Provence. 

Mr.  Bumpus'  book  is  a  plain,  straightforward 
account  of  the  cathedrals  not  only  of  the  South  of 
France  but  of  Brittany  and  Burgundy  also,  with  a  few 
notes  on  some  of  the  other  great  churches  to  be  seen 
in  each  district.  It  is  somewhat  flat  in  style,  and  purely 
descriptive  in  method  ;  what  it  most  seems  to  lack  is 
the  power  of  making  the  reader  feel  the  essential 
feature  of  style  of  the  various  churches,  what  the  young 
Clerk  Maxwell  used  to  call  "  the  particular  go  of  the 
thing  ".  Mr.  Bumpus  knows  rightly  enough  that 
there  is  one  style  of  the  Romanesque  in  Aquitaine  and 
another  in  the  Auvergne,  but  he  never  sets  out  these 
characteristics  clearly  before  embarking  on  descriptions 
of  the  details.  One  can  learn  more  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  architecture  of  Southern  France  from  those 
papers  of  Freeman  which  originally  appeared  in  this 
Review  and  have  been  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
"Sketches  from  French  Travel"  than  from  all  Mr. 
Bumpus'  descriptions.  It  would  have  made  matters 
easier  had  the  author  been  able  to  add  ground  plans  to 
the  rather  exiguous  photographs  with  which  the  book  is 
adorned ;  so  many  of  the  features  of  these  Southern 
churches  arise  from  the  particular  solution  the  archi- 
tect adopted  for  a  certain  problem — generally  how  to 
cover  a  space  of  extra  width — that  a  ground  plan  is 
needed  to  give  the  design  its  full  meaning. 

Mr.  Bumpus  is  not  always  free  from  that  prime  weak- 
ness of  the  authors  of  guide  books — the  writing  of  the 
history  of  what  might  have  been,  as  for  example  the 
long  chain  of  conjecture  to  explain  why  and  how  the 
architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Paderborn  might  have 
drawn  his  inspiration  from  Poitiers.    Occasionally  an 


even  more  dangerous  parade  of  knowledge  is  attempted 
as  when  writing  o!  the  blue  pigment  on  the  vaulting 
at  Albi  he  describes  it  as  "  obtained  from  carbonate  of 
copper,  or,  in  the  words  of  chemical  analysis,  from 
the  precipitation  of  salts  of  copper  by  carbonate  of 
potassium  ".  Now  why  this  introduction  not  only  of 
a  nomenclature  (precipitation — carbonate)  that  is  barely 
a  century  old,  and  of  a  method  that  even  with  such 
crude  materials  as  then  existed  must  have  been  foreign 
to  the  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  celestine, 
native  carbonate  of  copper,  has  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  permanent 
of  pigments?  But  apart  from  these  blemishes  Mr. 
Bumpus'  book  will  be  helpful  to  tourists  on  the  spot 
and  will  remind  them  later  of  what  they  have  enjoyed; 
further,  it  cannot  fail  to  fire  others  to  see  for  them- 
selves. We  have  just  written  of  Albi  ;  Albi  we  have 
never  seen,  but  thanks  to  Mr.  Bumpus'  work  we  are 
going  there  on  the  very  next  occasion  we  can  make  for 
crossing  the  Channel. 


NOVELS. 

"  Watersprings."    By  A.  C.  Benson.    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

/~PO  read  a  book  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  after  a  course 
J-  of  garish  modern  novels,  is  like  coming  into 
sanctuary.  Few  writers  have  such  perfect  repose,  or 
are  capable  of  creating  such  an  atmosphere  of  intense 
quiet.  There  is  something  almost  cloistral  about  it. 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  he  is  a  little  remote  from 
lite,  but  how  delightful  in  these  days  of  glaring  realism 
to  surrender  oneself  with  a  sense  of  absolute  security 
to  a  writer  who,  one  knows  in  advance,  will  not  jar 
or  offend  by  clumsy  composition  or  confused  thought  ! 

"  Watersprings  "  is  the  love-story  of  a  Cambridge 
Don — not  the  stereotyped  Don  of  fiction,  nor  the  Don 
of  Victorian  days,  but  a  very  modern,  fastidious,  intro- 
spective type  which  aims  at  fraternising  with  under- 
graduates, and  which  is  extremely  anxious  to  avoid 
priggishness.     Howard  Kennedy  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  forty,  placidly  at  ease,  a  conformist  in  everything — 
in  religion,  intellect,  life — "  but  a  sceptic  underneath  ". 
The  presence  of  a  young  cousin,  Jack  Sandys,  who  is 
bursting  with  life  and  vitality,  fills  him  with  a  strange 
restlessness  and  leads  him  to  question  his  position.  He 
begins  to  wonder  whether  in  his  sheltered  calm  he  is 
not  missing  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  life,  "  the  real 
things  ".    He  goes  to  stay  with  an  aunt  in  a  delightful 
country  house,  the  description  of  which  lulls  one  to  a 
delicious  sense  of  drowsy  peace.    Here  he  meets  with 
two  great  experiences  that  alter  his  whole  life.  He 
realises  for  the  first  time  the  true  place  of  religious  con- 
viction in  life.    His  aunt,  Mrs.  Graves,  is  one  of  those 
people  who  make  everyone  feel  happy,  who  says  very 
little,  "  but  you  feel  somehow  that  all  is  right  if  she 
is  there".    Her  secret  is  her  religion,  not  conven- 
tional orthodoxy,  but  a  kind  of  quietism  and  receptivity 
which  she  has  attained  through  suffering.    "  It  is  not  ", 
she   says,    "  experience,    action,   curiosity,  ambition, 
desire,  as  many  think,  that  is  fulness  of  life  ;  these  are 
delusions,  things  through  which  the  soul  has  to  pass, 
just  that  it  may  learn  not  to  rest  in  them.    The  fulness 
of  life  is  the  stillest,  quietest  inner  joy  which  nothing 
can  trouble  or  shadow  ;  love  is  a  part  of  it,  but  not 
quite  all — for  there  is  a  shadow  even  in  love,  and  this 
is  the  larger  peace." 

His  aunt's  influence  has  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
Howard,  and  he  confesses  to  her  that  he  has  never 
loved  and  never  suffered.  "Your  self"',  she  replies, 
"  is  still  unbroken  like  a  crystal  wall  all  round  you." 
The  crystal  is  shattered  when  Howard  falls  in  love  with 
Maud  Sandys,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  of  "  virginal 
freshness  ".  She  teaches  him  the  meaning  of  life.  He 
had  come  in  contact  with  a  force  of  incalculable  energy 
and  joy  which  was  different,  not  in  degree  but  in  kind, 
from  all  previous  emotional  experiences.  "  He  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of  words  like 
'  mystical  '  and  '  spiritual  ',  words  which  he  had 
hitherto  almost  decided  as  unintelligent  descriptions  of 
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subjective  impressions."  His  whole  nature  blossoms 
out  under  the  influence  of  love,  and  he  becomes  a  new 
being.  His  scepticism  vanishes,  and  he  decides  to  burn 
the  book  on  religion  he  had  started  in  the  days  when 
his  fancies  were  "  like  those  of  a  blind  man  about  the 
view  of  a  landscape  ".  But  ideal  and  idyllic  as  are  his 
life  and  surroundings,  he  is  not  to  escape  that  suffering 
which  is  necessary,  as  Mr.  Benson  seems  to  teach,  for 
his  full  spiritual  development.  The  death  of  his  first- 
born child,  and  the  long,  critical  illness  of  his  wife, 
produce  in  him  the  most  intense  emotional  crisis,  and 
henceforward  he  is  one  of  the  initiates  who  have  learnt 
the  secret  of  the  discipline  of  sorrow. 

Viewed  as  a  novel,  Mr.  Benson's  book  cannot  be 
accounted  wholly  as  a  success.  There  is  too  little  inci- 
dent, insufficient  interaction  of  character.  The  main 
interest  lies  in  tracing  the  subtle  workings  of  Howard's 
mind,  his  spiritual  and  mental  growth.  It  has  a  certain 
affinity  with  Walter  Pater's  "  Marius  the  Epicurean  " 
in  that  it  is  a  narrative  of  ideas  and  sensations.  And 
then  there  are  the  delightful  things  by  the  way — quiet 
reflective  passages — and  stray  hints  of  a  kindly, 
humorous  observation.  All  the  minor  characters  in  the 
book  are  engaging.  There  is  a  very  lifelike  portrait  of 
a  fussy,  loquacious  vicar,  with  his  patent  arrangement, 
which  never  works  quite  adequately,  for  locking  him- 
self in  his  study  without  getting  up  from  his  chair. 
And  quite  excellent,  too,  is  the  picture  of  Mr.  Red- 
rnayne,  Vice-Master  of  Beaufort  College,  who  prefers 
the  work  of  man  to  the  works  of  God  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  and  who  has  pronounced  opinions  which 
he  expresses  very  vigorously.  "  Ideas  !  "  said  Mr. 
Redmayne  in  high  disdain,  "  that's  the  curse  of  the 
country.  Ideas  everywhere,  about  the  Empire,  about 
civic  rights  and  duties,  about  religion,  about  art.  .  . 
Let  us  all  keep  our  distance  and  do  our  work.  Let  us 
have  no  nonsense  about  the  brotherhood  of  man.  .  .  . 
I'm  an  honest  Whig.  Let  everyone  have  his  vote,  and 
let  them  give  their  votes  for  the  right  people,  and  then 
we  shall  get  on  very  well." 

"  Bendish."    By  Maurice  Hewlett.    Macmillan.  6s. 

"  Bendish  ",  by  a  second  title,  is  called  a  study 
in  prodigality,  and  this  time,  at  least,  we  see  no 
reason  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hewlett's  description  of  his 
work.  The  book  shows  us  a  young  man  of  many 
talents,  spending  all  of  them  and  cultivating  none,  a 
peer  of  the  realm  with  a  taste  for  letters,  a  poetaster 
who  takes  the  Napoleonic  attitude,  a  lover  without 
fidelity,  an  exquisite  who  would  go  down  to  the  masses. 
When  it  is  realised  that  he  flourished  in  the  year  1830, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  a  little  easier  to  see  him.  He  is 
decidedly  Byronic,  but  even  at  the  first  glance  he  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  Byron  returned,  and  it  seems  more 
likely  that  he  has  fashioned  himself  after  the  style  of 
Vivian  Grey.  Apart  from  his  verse  and  his  posing, 
he  does  uncommonly  little.  At  Golder's  Green,  mas- 
querading as  a  mere  commoner,  he  wins  a  simple  heart, 
but  his  real  adventure  takes  place  on  the  Continent. 
In  Italy  he  makes  friends  with  Gervasse  Poore  the  poet, 
makes  love  to  Mrs.  Poore,  and  then  comes  home  to 
write  a  book  about  it.  As  the  three  things  combined 
constitute  conduct  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  we  leave 
him  under  a  cloud,  the  author  darkly  hinting  that  the 
prodigal  may  yet  have  energies  to  spend  which  will 
necessitate  another  novel.  The  Poores,  of  course,  are 
people  from  one  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  previous  stories,  and 
in  "  Bendish  "  we  meet  some  whose  names  belong  to' 
the  period,  for  Thomas  Moore  is  seen,  as  he  mu'st  be, 
at  every  glance  at  society,  and  there  is  a  certain  duke 
whom  we  presume  on  insufficient  evidence  to  be  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  To  say  that  the  book  is  clever 
is  to  say  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  of  it.  It  leads 
from  nowhere  to  nothing,  but  almost  all  the  time  it 
is  entertaining,  and  there  is  no  stupidity  even  in  the 
imaginary  poems  which  its  imaginary  people  write. 
Lord  Bendish  is  the  only  fully  drawn  character  in  the 
novel,  and  he  is  a  creature  who  could  only  be  a  hero 
to  his  valet,  yet  we  are  made  to  take  a  kind  of  senti- 
mental interest  in  a  lot  of  other  named  individuals  whom 
we  scarcely  know  at  all.      But,  when  this  much  is 


admitted,  we  must  complain  that  Mr.  Hewlett  is  him- 
self a  prodigal.  By  turns  he  revels  in  romance  and 
satire,  and,  giving  his  whole  heart  at  each  moment, 
he  keeps  it  for  no  certain  purpose.  Now,  as  in  the 
days  of  his  first  novel,  he  is  one  of  our  most  promising 
writers. 

"  Valentine."  By  Grant  Richards.  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

The  novels  which  Mr.  Grant  Richards  writes  are 
the  best  that  he  publishes.  In  "  Valentine  "  is  just 
the  brilliance  of  those  fashionable  and  expensive  places 
where  the  people  of  the  tale  feed  so  admirably.  Ex- 
cept at  the  end,  when  we  are  asked  to  take  the  hero 
seriously,  there  is  no  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
the  stars,  but  the  wine  sparkles  continuously.  Valen- 
tine is  simply  a  young  man  with  enough  money  and 
leisure  to  play  the  fool  moderately.  In  his  adventures 
there  is  no  vice  though  some  little  naughtiness.  He 
has  a  glimpse  of  the  great  gaiety  of  Paris  and  a  full 
view  of  the  lesser  gaiety  of  London,  but  then  he 
falls  in  love  with  matrimonial  intention.  Afterwards, 
of  course,  there  is  reformation  and  strict  attention 
to  business.  In  another  twenty  pages  we  fear  he 
would  be  a  dull  dog,  but  Mr.  Grant  Richards  stops 
in  time,  for  he  knows  well  that  the  English  public 
likes  moderation  in  all  things,  even  in  the  moral 
example  which  it  can  be  set  in  fiction.  Equally  well 
does  he  keep  clear  of  the  limelight  which  the  library 
censors  turn  on  the  too  adventurous  author. 

"The  Common  Chord."    By  Phyllis  Bottome.  Martin 
Seeker.  6s. 

"  The  Common  Chord  "  is  the  story  of  a  delightful 
young  French  musician  who  has  a  legacy  left  to  him  on 
condition  that  he  settles  down  in  England,  and  his  im- 
pressions are  bright  and  amusing.  All  the  characters 
are  typical,  from  the  adorable  Judith  who  owns  a  studio 
in  Hammersmith  to  the  vulgar  Colonel  Prendergast  and 
the  patient  Mrs.  Prout.  The  author  is  a  clever  psycho- 
logist, and  gives  us  quick  flashes  of  her  own  insight 
into  human  nature,  and  her  descriptive  power  is  both 
graphic  and  vivid.  For  instance  in  one  place  we  read 
that  "  Jean  would  have  been  surprised  had  he  guessed 
that  he  presented  in  its  sharpest  measure  the  tyranny 
of  youth.  Youth  rode  him,  youth  fought  him,  youth 
governed  him  ;  and  he  thought  that  his  youth  was  dead 
and  that  he  had  left  it  behind  for  ever  !  He  had  put 
away  childish  things  and  he  had  closed  the  cupboard 
door  with  a  bang;  but  he  had  not  put  away  the  child. 
That  is  a  more  difficult  process  and  cannot  be  severed 
by  bangs  ".  And  again,  Jean  on  approaching  our 
island  shore  exclaims  :  "  Is  that  Dover  Castle?  I  like 
it.  It  is  strong  and  old.  It  seems  to  have  gripped  the 
cliffs.     I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  let  it  go  ". 

"The  Wooings  of  Jezebel  Pettyfer."    By  Haldane 
Macfall.    Simpkin,  Marshall.  6s. 

"  The  Great  Classic  of  the  West  Indies  "  is 
announced  on  the  cover  of  "  The  Wooings  of  Jezebel 
Pettyfer".  It  may  be  a  "great  book  "  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  repulsive  one.  It  deals  with  the  natives  of 
Barbadoes  and  coloured  society  entirely,  and  Mr. 
Macfall  may  know  his  subject  more  intimately  than 
any  other  writer  of  the  day  ;  his  character  sketches  of 
Jezebel,  Dyle  and  Aunt  Jody  are  excellent ;  he  can  write 
on  animals  with  intimacy  and  insight,  he  knows  native 
superstitions  and  weird  obi  curses,  he  has  a  descrip- 
tive power  which  is  often  like  a  medley  of  Zola  and 
Flaubert,  so  forceful  and  picturesque  it  is.  And  yet 
there  is  a  certain  brutality  about  the  book.  He  does 
not  quite  keep  within  the  bounds  of  art,  he  is  not  artist 
enough  to  blunt  the  primal  edges  of  Nature's  flint  a 
little.  Throughout  the  work  there  runs  an  ugly  strain 
and  the  negroid  peeps  continually  through  the  skin  of 
the  coon,  for  all  his  soft  Southern  ditties  and  the  twang- 
ing of  banjoes.  One  loathes  Dyle  when  he  bites  the 
dog's  tail  short  with  his  teeth  or  flays  a  dead  black 
dog  for  its  fat  with  the  bread-knife.  Those  who  can 
stand  such  shocks  with  impunity  will  find  "The  Great 
Classic  of  the  West  Indies  "  in  the  book. 
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"Tha    Two    Kisses",   by   Oliver    Onions    (Methuen,  6s),  is 

a  cleverly  written  story  in  which  the  artistic  life  of  the 
younger  generation  is  treated  with  a  not  unkindly  humour. 
In  contrast  to  their  eccentricities  we  are  shown  the  vulgar 
conventionalism  of  the  people  of  a  suburban  boarding  house. 
Mr.  Onions  already  has  a  good  reputation  as  a  writer 
with  a  grim  touch,  and  in  his  lighter  mood  he  is  at  least 

entertaining.  "Jean  and  Louise",  by  Antonin  Dusserre 

(Chapman  and  Hall,  6s.).  —  M.  Dusserre  is  a  peasant  of 
Auvergne,  and  he  has  been  introduced  to  the  public  as  a 
literary  genius.  If  we  may  judge  by  this  simple  story  of 
country  life,  he  has  enough  good  taste  to  resent  the  manner  of 
his  introduction.    The  fact  that  he  is  self-educated  does  not 

lift  him  to  the  level  of  the  freak  with  two  heads  "  The  Old 

Time  Before  Them",  by  Eden  Phillpotts  (Murray,  6s.). — 
A  collection  of  stories  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  told 
in  the  bar-parlour  of  a  Dartmoor  inn,  but  the  author's 
manner  of  writing  destroys  all  illusions.  Most  of  the  tales 
plainly  show  that  they  have  been  at  least  edited  in  a  scholar's 

library.  "The  Broken  Halo",  by  Florence  L.  Barclay  (Put- 

nams,  6s.). — Mrs.  Barclay's  books  have,  we  are  told,  an 
amazing  popularity.    Her  new  novel  is  full  of  pleasant 

sentiments,  but  has  no  further  claim  to  recognition.  

"The  Hoop  of  Gold",  by  George  Ford  (Allen,  6s.).—  The 
child  bride  who  is  the  heroine  of  this  novel  is  a  pretty  figure, 
and  the  story  of  the  years  she  spent  in  waiting  for  the  return 
of  her  husband  is  told  with  sympathy  and  some  insight  into 

character.  "The  lust  of  the  Koad",  by  Marjorie  Patterson 

(Chatto  and  Windus,  6s.).  —  Miss  Patterson  is  an  American 
actress,  and  her  book  deals  largely  with  the  fortunes  of  a 
theatrical    touring   company.      It    is   realistic   work,  but 

decidedly  dull  in  places.  "  A  Fortune   at  Stake  ",  by  Nat 

Gould  (Long,  6s.)  Mr.  Gould  writes  now,  as  always,  of  the 

Turf,  and  it  can  be  said  to  his  credit  that  he  writes  in  simple 

and  direct  language.  "  The  Sequence ",  by  Elinor  Glyn 

(Duckworth,  6s.)!— This  is  the  story  of  a  lady  who  lived  in 
a  moated  grange  and  was  married  to  an  elderly  and  objec- 
tionable husband.  The  author  should  improve  her  know- 
ledge of  English  composition,  as  her  sentences  are  at  present 

in  ill  condition.  "  The  Second-class  Passenger  ",  by  Perceval 

Gibbon  (Methuen,  6s.). — A  collection  of  short  tales,  most  of 
which  have  some  dramatic  merit. 


THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"The  Pubi  c  Prosecutor  of  the  Terror."    By  Alphonse  Dunoyer. 
Jenkins.    12s.  net. 

The  merit  of  this  book  is  in  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
really  tried  earnestly  to  get  behind  the  Fouquier-Tinville  of 
infamy  to  the  Fouquier-Tinville  of  reality ;  behind  the 
obvious  monster  to  the  man.  Lord  Acton  once  described 
George  Eliot  as  getting  under  the  skin  of  her  characters, 
finding  out  all  about  the  true,  inner  men  and  women  there, 
and  then  coming  out  and  giving  without  prejudice  or  sym- 
pathy an  account  of  what  she  had  learnt  there.  Dunoyer 
is  not  the  George  Eliot  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  but  he 
does  make  a  brave  attempt  to  discover  what  Fouquier-Tin- 
ville the  man  was  like ;  and  he  certainly  shows  us  that  at 
least  in  his  own  home,  and  outside  the  infernal  Revolu- 
tionary courts,  this  frightful  figure  had  redeeming  points. 
The  book,  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Evans, 
is  distinctly  interesting,  especially  the  account  of  the  trial 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  Probably  it  would  have  been 
welcome  to  Carlyle,  who  does  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  man.  Fouquier-Tinville  seems  to  have  died  hard — 
though  we  remember  an  account  of  how  the  prisoners  at 
the  Conciergerie  or  elsewhere  got  up  a  little  play  of  the 
guillotine,  and  represented  him  being  himself  brought  to 
the  scaffold — "  not  unshrieking  "  ! 

"  Ten  Mere  Plays   of  Shakespeare."     By  Stopford   A.  Brooke 
Constable.    7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  not  the  modern  critic  of  Shake- 
speare. His  flavour  is  a  little  delicate  for  palates  spoiled 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  Frank  Harris.  But  this  is  a 
sort  of  criticism  which  wears  better,  if  it  does  not  seem 
quite  so  smart  when  it  is  new.  He  can  do  well  what  every 
critic  should  do,  and  few  know  how  to  do :  he  can  quote 
his  subject  with  a  rare  instinct  for  what  is  lovely  and  sig- 
nificant ;  and  his  comment  rarely  disgraces  his  text — which, 
in  a  critic  of  Shakespeare,  says  something  for  his  style  and 
quality  of  mind.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  ten 
studies  is  the  paper  on  "Measure  for  Measure".  This 
play,  like  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  and  "All's  Well",  tests 
the  lovers  of  Shakespeare.  These  plays  weed  out  the 
amateur,  and  discover  the  devotee.  We  would  ourselves 
iiiililuxhirigly  put  "Measure  for  Measure"  high  among  the 


comedies  of  Shakespeare  for  precisely  the  reasons  that 
estrange  the  unworthy.  "  Measure  for  Measure"  has  sorely 
tried  the  Shakespearian  sans  reserve  in  Mr,  Stopford  Brooke. 
He  finds  in  it  a  cynicism  which  "  lowers  all  the  powers  of 
genius".  He  looks  for  poetic  "justice",  and  finds  it  not. 
Shakespeare's  negligence  in  omitting  to  punish  Angelo  for 
his  sin  is  cynical,  says  Mr.  Brooke.  Here  is  our  parting  of 
the  ways.  Comedy  upon  the  plane  of  "Measure  for 
.Measure  "  has  no  use  for  reward  and  punishment.  Shake- 
speare understands  Angelo  too  well  to  punish  him.  To  err 
upon  the  side  of  sympathy  is  not  a  common  fault,  even  in 
genius.  That  Shakespeare  frequently  so  errs  is  his  highest 
glory. 

"Torquemada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition."    By  Kafael  Sabatini 
Stanley  Paul.    16s.  net. 

To  be  entirely  just  in  our  estimate  of  historical  characters 
and  events  is  not  difficult.  It  is  impossible.  We  approach 
them  always  with  a  natural  but  often  unrealised  bias. 
Torquemada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  have  formed  the 
subject  of  many  volumes,  ranging  from  the  work  of  Garcia 
Rodrigo,  their  vindicator,  to  such  writers  as  the  Protestant 
Dr.  Rule.  Mr.  Rafael  Sabatini,  a  picturesque  chronicler 
who  recently  wrote  "The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia  ",  has  now 
produced  a  history  of  the  institution  for  which  Torquemada 
was  so  largely  responsible.  Disclaiming  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, or  Jewish  interest,  he  claims  to  write  dispassionately. 
Certainly  he  abstains  from  abuse  as  much  as  from  eulogy, 
and  if  at  times  he  seems  rather  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
vindicate  the  Jew,  it  is  probably  because  he  feels  that  this 
side  of  the  case  has  seldom  been  adequately  stated  for 
English  readers.  We  cannot  even  hope  to  begin  to  under- 
stand the  Inquisition  until  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  our 
modern  point  of  view  and  enter  into  the  mental  kingdom 
of  those  who  regarded  their  acts  not  only  as  necessary  but 
as  virtuous  and  meritorious.  As  an  Aragonese  writer  puts 
it  :  "  Just  as  it  would  be  a  barbarous  judgment  to  attribute 
to  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  the  cautery  of  fire 
which  he  employs  to  destroy  the  contagious  cancer  of  the 
patient,  so  it  would  be  crass  ignorance  to  supj^ose  that  these 
laws  which  appear  to  be  severities  are  prescribed  for  any 
purpose  other  than  that  whicli  governs  the  surgeon  in  curing 
his  patient,  or  a  father  in  punishing  his  child  ".  Of 
Torquemada  one  thing  is  certain.  He  was  absolutely  sincere. 
He  was  a  fanatic.  The  Inquisition  of  which  he  was  the 
ruling  spirit  accounted  itself  merciful,  and  not  only  repre- 
sented but  believed  that  its  aims  were  charitable.  "  It 
practised  its  abominations  of  cruelty  out  of  love  for  the 
human  race,  to  save  the  human  race  from  eternal  damna- 
tion." In  one  year  (1481)  it  is  estimated  that  the  number 
of  Judaisers  burnt  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Castile  alone 
amounted  to  8000,  while  some  17,000  were  submitted  to 
penance.  Mr.  Sabatini  gives  a  careful  and  interesting 
account  of  the  main  incidents  in  the  life  of  Torquemada, 
while  he  also  contributes  a  remarkable  character  study  of 
the  man.  He  gives,  too,  a  vivid  description  of  the  expe- 
dients employed  by  the  Inquisitors  for  producing  acute 
physical  anguish,  and  he  spares  us  little  of  their  horror 
and  gruesomeness. 

"  Minds  in  Distress."    By  A.  E.  Bridges.    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 

In  his  new  book,  which  is  described  as  a  psychological  study 
of  the  masculine  and  feminine  mind  in  health  and  in 
disorder,  Dr.  Bridges  addresses  presumably  the  layman 
rather  than  his  fellow-physician.  The  interest  of  the  volume 
lies  in  its  frank  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  doctor  of 
to-day  must  be  not  only  something  of  a  psychologist,  but 
he  must  also  be  a  metaphysician.  Since  the  doctor's  only 
duty  is  to  cure  his  patient  cito,  tuto  et  jucunde,  according 
to  the  old  formula,  he  must  not  despise  faith-healing  and 
similar  measures.  He  must  not  be  disturbed  by  thoughtless 
remarks  about  the  absurdity  and  fraud  of  miracles,  and  the 
dishonesty  of  those  who  make  use  of  them  or  venture  to 
defend  them  in  modern  days.  "  Such  remarks  show  a  con- 
fusion of  thought,  and  you  may  be  simultaneously  on  the 
side  of  science  and  that  of  the  angels  if  you  desire  it,  for 
science  tells  us  that  it  is  our  minds  that  interpret,  if  they 
do  not  make,  the  external  world.  Let  the  blood  but  contain 
a  novel  ingredient  so  slight  as  to  escape  even  the  micro- 
scopist  and  the  chemist,  and  lo  and  behold  !  sight,  sound, 
touch,  taste,  and  smell  may  all  so  alter  that  a  garden  of 
Eden  or  a  Gehenna  may  come  into  existence."  Dr. 
Bridges  writes  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  and 
states  that  all  minds  are  divisible  into  two  great  types 
according  as  the  reasoning  or  the  instinctive  faculties  pre- 
dominate. He  finds  the  feminine  mind  prevailing  among 
Kelts  of  both  sexes,  and  the  masculine  mind  frequently  in 
existence  among  women  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  His  book 
is  very  readable  and  suggestive. 
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"The  life  and  Times  of  Arabella  Stuart."    By  M.  Lefuse.  Mill* 
and  Boon.    10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  somewhat  dull  and  prolix  history  of  a  figure 
that  has  many  romantic  possibilities.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart, 
a  passionate,  headstrong,  impulsive  personality,  was  almost 
all  her  life  in  trouble,  first  with  Queen  Elizabeth  and  later 
with  her  cousin  James  I.  Her  story  is  one  continual  record 
5>f  imprisonments  and  releases,  of  extravagance  and  debts, 
of  unending  escapades.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
episode  in  her  life  was  her  marriage,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
when  she  was  not  only  without  fortune  but  deeply  in  debt,  to 
William  Seymour,  second  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  who  was 
at  the  time  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  himself  unknown 
and  fortuneless.  The  marriage,  which  took  jdace  in  defiance 
of  the  express  orders  of  the  King,  brought  her  husband  to 
the  Tower  and  Lady  Arabella  also  into  custody.  She 
remained  in  imprisonment  until  her  death,  in  spite  of 
eloquent  appeals  to  the  King's  mercy.  For  James,  "in  his 
great  wisdom"  (writes  M.  Lefuse,  who  is  evidently  a  great 
admirer  of  that  monarch),  "knew  this  woman,  feeble  in 
mind  and  body,  as  a  menace  to  his  safety,  to  his  crown.  He 
feared  her  as  a  possible  tool  in  the  hands  of  others  ;  he  hated 
her  for  having  shown  to  the  world  how  lightly  she  regarded 
his  orders.  Only  by  continued  punishment  could  his  wounded 
pride  be  healed  ;  he  could  see  no  dignity  in  mercy  ". 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

SOME  praise  is  due  to  the  market  leaders  in  Wall 
Street  who  are  responsible  for  the  recent  advance 
in  prices.  Everything  has  been  against  them  for  many 
months,  and  after  an  avalanche  of  bad  news,  such  as 
poor  crop  reports,  the  Government's  suit  against  the 
Reading  Company,  the  retirement  of  Morgan  and  Co. 
from  control  of  the  Newhaven  road,  and  an  un- 
favourable bank  position,  some  of  the  big  men  decide 
that  it  is  time  to  put  prices  up.  The  logical  view  of 
the  matter  is  that,  as  the  series  of  severe  shocks  did 
not  cause  a  decline,  the  market  was  ripe  for  an  upward 
movement.  But  a  good  deal  of  pluck  is  needed  to 
commence  a  bull  campaign,  especially  when  it  is  started 
on  such  a  slender  basis  as  the  rumoured  "  melon  "  for 
Union  Pacific  stockholders.  In  the  best-informed  circles 
no  "  melon  "  is  expected,  and  if  any  special  distribution 
is  made  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
stock  held  by  the  company  it  can  only  be  at  the  expense 
of  future  dividends.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  some  life  has  been  put  into  Wall  Street. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  flicker,  as  there  are  many  theoretical 
factors  in  the  situation  which  may  militate  against  a 
sustained  upward  movement ;  but  if  the  Wall  Street 
plungers  decide  to  continue  the  rise  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  meet  any  serious  opposition  for  a  time. 

The  best  feature  of  the  Home  markets  is  their  relative 
strength  in  the  face  of  the  somewhat  serious  labour 
situation.  In  the  Home  railway  section  jobbers  lowered 
quotations  in  expectation  of  selling  orders,  but  promptly 
raised  them  again  when  they  discovered  that  the  public 
was  not  alarmed.  Consols  have  been  able  to  show  a 
good  example,  owing  to  purchases  by  the  Government 
broker.  Foreign  Government  securities  are  held  back 
by  the  knowledge  that  many  important  loans  will  be 
issued  as  soon  as  monetary  conditions  permit.  Accord- 
ing to  one  calculation,  loans  to  an  aggregate  of 
£180,000,000  are  required  by  eight  European  Powers 
and  States.  If  this  estimate  is  anywhere  near  the  mark 
it  means  that  some  of  the  borrowers  will  have  to  wait 
a  long  time,  that  investors  will  have  a  wide  choice  of 
securities,  and  that  interest  rates  will  rule  high  for 
several  months  yet. 

Active  buying  of  Canadian  Pacifies  has  been  resumed 
by  investors  and  speculators,  who  are  impressed  by  the 
favourable  crop  reports.  Enthusiasts  are  "  talking  " 
the  quotation  up  to  250  again,  at  which  the  stock  will 
yield  only  4  per  cent,  on  the  present  dividend  basis, 
and  they  seek  to  support  their  prediction  by  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  rumours  that  the  land  and  marine  depart- 
ments of  the  company's  business  are  to  be  segregated 
from  the  railroad  by  the  formation  of  separate  com- 
panies. This,  however,  is  improbable  ;  and,  although 
"  Canadas  "  may  be  taken  higher,  cautious  operators 
deem  the  investment  possibilities  well  represented  in 
present  prices. 

In  the  Foreign  railway  department  the  news  that  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railways' 
merger  proposals  have  been  withdrawn  has  had  very 
little  effect,  and  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Argentine 
Government  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  abandonment  of 
the  scheme  is  well-advised.  The  Brazil  Railway  Com- 
pany's report  was  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  but  the 
stock  has  been  depressed  by  rumours  of  a  new  issue 
of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  £4,000,000;  though,  as  the 
money  is  needed  to  pay  off  maturing  indebtedness,  the 
issue  will  not  make  any  material  difference  to  the  com- 
pany's capital  account. 

If  the  plantation  rubber  industry  is  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  proposals  for  a  central  selling  agency — as 
many  sincerely  believe — it  is  somewhat  significant  that 
the  share  market  has  not  responded.  But  with  rubber 
at  2s.  per  pound  the  optimists,  if  there  be  any,  are 
content  to  await  some  practical  issue  from  present  dis- 
cussions of  the  situation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
present  price  of  plantation  rubber  is  artificial,  and  share- 
holders should  certainly  not  sell  now. 

Rumours  of  an  increase  of  capital  for  the  Marconi 


Company  arc  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Goldschmidt 
patents  are  to  be  purchased,  and  the  directors  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  at  present.  A.  B.C.  shares 
are  rising  on  reports  of  an  increased  dividend ;  but 
Cements,  having  got  their  dividend,  are  weaker,  and  it 
is  being  remarked  that  the  demand  for  the  product  for 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  not  be  recur- 
rent. In  the  Oil  market  there  arc  rumours  of  further 
Galician  amalgamations,  as  if  there  had  not  been  too 
many  already. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing),  73J-74 ;  for  the  Octo- 
ber account,  7311-74^,  a  rise  of  h  on  the  week. 

Bank  rate  4^  per  cent.  (Reduced  from  5  per  cent., 
17  April.) 

INSURANCE. 

The  Alliance  Life  Office. 

/COMPARATIVELY  few  life  oflices  terminate  their 
^-  quinquennial  periods  at  the  close  of  the 
current  year,  but  those  which  do  so  are  mostly 
important,  and  the  brief  list  includes  the  name  of  the 
Alliance  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  which  transacts 
life  as  well  as  fire  and  other  insurance  business.  When 
the  last  valuation  was  made,  as  on  31  December  1908, 
the  life  department  possessed  funds  amounting  to 
£12,111,206,  of  which  £'5,136,361  was  held  as  the 
Alliance  life  assurance  fund,  and  £679,522  as  an 
annuity  fund  ;  the  balance  was  represented  by  funds 
appropriated  to  the  "Imperial"  and  "Provident" 
policyholders.  Since  that  date  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  case  of  the  active  account ;  the  last  report 
showed  that  the  Alliance  life  fund  had  increased  to 
£6,542,628  and  the  Alliance  annuity  fund  to  £800,849 
at  the  end  of  191 2.  Including  the  "  Imperial  ",  "  Pro- 
vident ",  and  "  Economic  "  funds,  which  are  still  kept 
separate,  the  total  resources  of  the  life  office  had  risen 
to  £16,495,213  and  £1,568,970  in  the  case  of  the 
assurance  and  annuity  sections  respectively.  In  the  four 
years,  therefore,  the  Alliance's  own  funds  had  increased 
by  £l> 406,267  and  £121,327,  while  the  aggregate 
funds,  largely  swollen  by  the  purchase  of  the  business 
of  the  old  Economic  Life  Office,  had  expanded  by 
£'5<954.9/6,  or  by  nearly  one-half  of  their  former  total. 

Present  interest  centres,  of  course,  in  the  Alliance  ac- 
counts, as  these  will  shortly  be  subjected  to  actuarial 
investigation,  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  distribu- 
tion of  the  accumulated  surplus,  which  is  certain  to 
prove  substantial  and  to  enable  satisfactory  bonuses  to 
be  declared.  This  much  can  already  be  asserted, 
although  some  months  will  elapse  before  the  policy- 
holders receive  their  bonus  allotments.  Examination 
of  the  more  recent  accounts  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  business, 
and  the  only  problem  of  real  uncertainty  is  the  extent 
of  the  depreciation  for  which  provision  may  have  to  be 
made.  In  its  life  department  the  company  has  not  been 
standing  still  by  any  means  ;  for  in  the  four  years  under 
survey  the  aggregate  premium  income  rose  from 
£860,753  to  £1,159,121,  notwithstanding  the  dor- 
mancy of  three  of  the  funds.  As  the  accounts  for 
191 2  were  presented  in  an  altered  form,  all  premiums 
received  being  shown  in  a  lump  sum,  instead  of  being 
separated  as  formerly,  it  is  impossible  to  note  the 
growth  of  the  Alliance's  own  revenues,  but  at  the 
end  of  191 1  the  total  premium  income  of  that  section 
showed  an  advance  from  £507,201  to  £613,976,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  not  less  in 
1912,  as  the  new  life  business  transacted  was  unusually 
large,  being  represented  by  an  issue  of  2403  policies 
for  £1,575,748,  and  these  yielded  £59,461  in  annual 
and  £15,795  in  single  premiums. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  on  the  life  assurance  fund  has  remained  satis- 
factorily liberal.  Throughout  the  1904-8  valuation 
period  the  return  obtained,  after  deducting  income  tax, 
fluctuated  between  £3  15s.  7d.  per  cent,  and 
£3  17s.  id.  per  cent.,  whereas  the  gross  rates  reported 
for  each  of  the  last  four  years  were  £4  is.  iod.  per 
(Continued  on  page  376.) 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 


ESTD.  A.D.  1717 

Reconstituted  1906. 


FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Office :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office  :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
MODERATE  RATES.      PERFECT  SECURITY. 

A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 

EXAMPLE. — Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)   -    £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

Oktsf  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED 

50,  REGENT  ST. 


W. 


4,L0MBARDST.,E.C. 
LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL    PARTICULARS    UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS     FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Ho  .  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 


Sir  John  Jard:nb,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 

C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. , 
D.Sc. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  of 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     -  - 


-  £85,000,000. 

-  £100,000,000. 


Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA. &c. 

Conveying    Passengers    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL    EASTERN  PORTS. 


P^O  Pleasure  Cruises. 

SEA  TRIPS  by  Mail  Steamers,  8,000  to  13,000  tons, 
Every  FRIDAY  from  TILBURY 

GIBRALTAR   and  MARSEILLES. 

Return  Fares —  First.  Second. 

GIBRALTAR   £13    10    0    £9     0  0 

MARSEILLES    £16    10   0    £11   11  0 

For  further  information  apply  as  below. 


P  &  0  Offices  {yifs^i^^cl^}  London. 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
From  London  and  Southampton. 
WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

_  via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

1HE.         MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFRICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agency  :  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  125  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


UNION- 
CASTLE 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being:  much  stron 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


ger 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS,    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  op  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.   Replies  received 

INSURANCE    OF    BUILDINGS    AND    CONTENTS.  —  TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country  Mansions, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under-insured.  The 
present  increased  cost  of  building  is  overlooked  and  thb 
necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 
prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Offices :  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S  A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  art  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£   s.  d,  £   s.  d. 


One  Year 
Halt  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


1  8 
o  14 
o  7 


1  10  4 
o  15  2 
0    7  7 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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cent,  in  1909,  £4  os.  iod.  per  cent,  in  1910, 
jQ<\  os.  iod.  per  cent,  in  191 1,  and  ^'4  3s.  6d.  per 
cent,  last  year.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  prosperity 
of  the  business  appears  to  be  fully  maintained,  and  the 
profit  from  interest  earned  in  excess  of  the  3  per  cent, 
assumed  for  valuation  purposes  will  certainly  amount 
to  a  large  sum. 

Mortality  is  a  question  which  is  never  referred  to  in 
the  annual  reports,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  profits  derived  from  this  important  source  will 
prove  proportionately  less  than  in  preceding  quin- 
quenniums.  In  the  1904-8  quinquennium  the  net 
claims  amounted  to  ^1,083,299,  and  gave  a  yearly 
average  of  ^,"216,660,  while  the  record  for  the  succeed- 
ing three  years  was  as  follows  :  ^285,942  in  1909, 
^269,354  in  1910,  and  ^245,372  in  191 1.  For  the  past 
year  the  amount  cannot  be  stated,  owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  revenue  accounts,  but  the  aggregate 
mortality  claims  for  the  whole  of  the  business  amounted 
to  ,£,'843,860,  and  compared  with  .£.771,811  in  the  pre- 
ceding period.  Larger  amounts,  as  these  figures  show, 
have  had  to  be  provided  for  death  claims,  but  the 
increases  appear  to  have  followed  a  natural  law  and  to 
have  been  mainly  due  to  the  advancing  age  of  the 
business  and  to  the  expansion  of  the  total  sum  at 
risk. 

It  is  evident  at  any  rate  that  the  profit  derived  from 
suspended  mortality  has  so  far  again  been  most  sub- 
stantial, and  the  accounts  further  show  that  the  rate 
of  expenditure  has  not  exceeded  10  per  cent,  of  the  net 
premiums  received.  A  large  profit  from  loading  saved 
is  therefore  inevitable,  and  the  sole  doubt  as  respects 
the  results  of  the  investigation  has  its  origin  in  the  pre- 
sent instability  of  values.  In  this  connexion  it  may, 
however,  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  current  quin- 
quennium sums  amounting  to  ^91,276  have  been 
applied  in  writing  down  investments  included  in  the 
Alliance  fund,  and  that  at  the  end  of  last  year  the 
directors  certified  that  the  assets  set  forth  in  the 
balance  sheet  were,  in  the  aggregate,  fully  of  the  value 
stated  therein.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  no 
depreciation  will  be  found  to  exist  on  31  December 
next,  in  which  case  the  compound  reversionary  bonus 
declared  should  not  prove  less  than  30s.  per  cent. — the 
minimum  rate  declared  in  1899,  1904,  and  1909.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  possibility  of  an  even  better 
announcement,  seeing  that  the  useful  sum  of  .£78,550 
was  brought  forward  unappropriated  from  the  1909 
valuation. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,    20   HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as. required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 
Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


University  of  London. 
KING'S  COLLEGE. 

/COMPLETE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged 

V —  in  the  following  Faculties  for  Degrees  in  the  University  of  London.  Students 
may  also  join  for  any  of  the  subjects  without  taking  the  complete  course.  Facilities 
for  research  are  given. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  including  Secondary  Teachers'  Training  Course,  Day 
Training  College,  and  Oriental  Studies. 

FACULTY  OF  LAWS. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIKNCE.-(a)  Natural  Science  Division,  (b)  Medical  Science 
Division,  (c)  bacteriological  and  Public  Health  Department. 

FACULTY    OF    ENGINEERING.  —  Civil,    Mechanical,    and  Electrical 

Engineering. 

For  full  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King's  College,  Strand,  London. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 
YORK  GATE,  REGENTS  PARK,  N.W. 
Principal :  MISS  M.  J.  TUKE,  M.A. 

The  Michaelmas  term  commences  on  Thursday,  October  2nd,  when  the  College 
will  occupy  the  new  buildings  in  Regent's  Park. 

LECTURES  are  given  in  preparation  for  all  EXAMINATIONS  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  in  Arts,  Science  and  Preliminary  Medicine. 

Extensive  LABORATORIES  and  MUSEUMS  are  available  for  the  study  of 
SCIENCE  subjects. 

There  are  special  courses  of  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  in  HYGIENE 
and  in  HORTICULTURAL  BOTANY. 

There  is  a  SECONDARY  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  and  an  ART 
SCHOOL. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance  Scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  June 
next. 

RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation  for  80  resident  students  is  provided. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal  at  the  College. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  LONDON. 

Patron  :      HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor:     THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Principal:  SIR  HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 
Dean:        PROFESSOR  J.  EDWARDS,  M.A. 
Warden:    Miss  C.  E.  I. EWER,  B.A.  (Lond  ). 

For  particulars  of  the  COLLEGE  and  of  the  SCHOOL  f<ft  Younger  Girls 
associated  with  the  College  I  Head-Mistress,  Miss  M.  D.  Teai.e),  and  of  Scholar- 
ships, apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  43  Harley  Street,  W. 

Students  may  reside  in  the  College  Hostel  at  a  fee  of  66  guineas  per  annum, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Warden,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained. 

MISS  LOUISA  UREWRY'S  CLASSES  will  be  resumed 
about  the  middle  of  October.  The  subjects  in  both 
classes  will  be  some  of  the  greater  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Miss 
Drewry  will  gladly  form  other  classes,  and  read  with  private 
pupils. — 143  King  Henry's  Road,  London,  N.W. 

HOTELS. 

SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding  in  Private  House;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  ;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns  ; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Terms 
inclusive. — Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon.  Tel.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 

/^ROWBOROUGH.  — CREST   HOTEL.     An  Ideal 

Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 

T  ITTLEHAMPTON. — THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 

J  j    First-class  Family  Hotel.   Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 

acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 

SHANKLIN,    LAV. — ROYAL   SPA   HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.   Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 

EXTRA  POCKET  MONEY.-  Sell  your  discarded  Trinkets,  Gold,  Jewellery 
Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Hracelets,  Silver,  Antiques,  or  other  Valuables,  and 
remember  that  you  get,  by'  return,  very  best  value  offered  by  ERASERS,  the 
well-known  and  most  reliable  house.  Reference,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank.— 
KRASERS  (Ipswich),  Ltd.,  Goldsmiths,  Desk  77,  Princes  Street,  Ipswich. 
Established  1833. 
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THE  SILVER  LIBRARY 


(A  SELECTION  FROM.) 

Price  3s.  6d.  each  Volume. 


BAGEHOT  (W.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES.   3s.  6d. 
LITERARY  STUDIES.   3  vols.   3s.  6d.  each. 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES.   3s.  6d. 

BENT  (J.  T.) 

THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MASHONALAND. 

With  117  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BRASSEY  (Lady) 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  "  SUNBEAM."  With  66 
Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

BUCKLE  (H.  T.) 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND. 

3  vols.    ios.  6d. 

CLODD  (E.) 

STORY  OF  CREATION  :  Plain  Account  of 
Evolution.    With  77  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

CONYBEARE  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and 
HOWSON  (Very  Rev.  J.  S.) 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  With 

46  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

DOYLE  (Sir  A.  CONAN) 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.    With  10  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  "POLESTAR."  and 
other  Tales.  3s.  6d. 

THE  REFUGEES :  a  Tale  of  the  Huguenots. 

With  25  Illustrations.    3s.  fd. 
THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS.   3s.  6d. 

FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

OCEANA:  op,  England  and  Hep  Colonies. 

With  9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  With 
9  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS.   3s.  6d. 

CESAR  :  a  Sketch.   3s.  6d. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE :  a  History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835.     2  vols.  7S.  1834-1881.     2  Vols.  7S. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
12  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

SHORT  STUDIES   ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

4  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND.   3  vols.   10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.    3s.  6d. 

SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON.  3s.  6d. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.   3s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.   3s.  6d. 

THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY  :  an  Iplsh 
Romance.  3s.  6d. 


GLEIG  (Rev.  G.  R.) 

LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON.   3s.  6d. 

GREVILLE  (C.  C.  F.) 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING  GEORGE 
IV.,  KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  AND  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.    8  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

HAGGARD  (Sir  RIDER) 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.   20  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
ALLAN'S  WIFE.    With  34  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
BEATRICE.   3s.  6d. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE  HEART.   3s.  6d. 
CLEOPATRA.   With  29  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.    3s.  6d. 
DAWN.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.    51  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  15  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
JOAN  HASTE.   With  20  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
LYSBETH.   With  26  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 
MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.    16  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 
MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.   25  lllus.   3s.  6d. 
NADA  THE  LILY.   With  23  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
PEARL-MAIDEN :  a  Tale  of  the  Fall  of 

Jerusalem.    With  16  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

SHE.    With  32  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STELLA  FREGELIUS.   3s.  6d. 

SWALLOW.    With  8  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.   16  lllus.   3s,  6d. 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.    16  Illustrations.   3s.  6d. 

A  WINTER  PILGRIMAGE.  (A  Visit  to  Pales- 
tine, &c.)   With  31  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR.  With  36  Illustrations. 
3s.  6d. 

HAGGARD  (Sir  RIDER)  and 
LANG  (A.) 

THE  WORLD'S  DESIRE.  27  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

JEFFERIES  (R.) 

FIELD  AND  HEDGEROW.  With  Portrait,  3s.  6d. 
RED  DEER.    With  17  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 
THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART.   3s-  6d. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.   3s.  6d. 
WOOD  MAGIC :  a  Fable.  3s.  °d. 

KNIGHT  (E.  F.) 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "ALERTE."  With 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  'J HE  "FALCON."  With  2 
Maps  and  13  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

THE  "FALCON"  ON  THE  BALTIC.  With 
Map  and  n  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET:  A  Narra- 
tive of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir,  Western 
Tibet,  Baltistan,  Gilgit.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
trations.   3s.  6d. 


LANG  (A.) 

CUSTOM  AND  MYTH.   3s.  6d. 

MYTH,  RITUAL  AND  RELIGION.   2  vols.  7s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DREAMS  AND  GHOSTS.  3s.6d. 

A  MONK  OF  FIFE:  a  Story  of  the  Days  of 
Joan  of  Arc.     With  13  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

MACAU  LAY  (Lord) 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  "  Albany  Edition."  With 
12  Portraits,  12  vols.    Each  3s.  6d. 

Vols.    I.-VI.— History  of  England. 
Vols.  VII.-X.— Essays  and  Biographies. 
Vols.  XI.-XII.— Sketches,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  &c,  and  Index. 
ESSAYS  AND  LAYS  OF   ANCIENT  ROME. 

&C.    With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
SELECTIONS    FROM  THE   WRITINGS  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY.   With  Notes.    3s.  6d. 

MARBOT  (Baron  de) 

MEMOIRS.    Translated.    2  vols.  7s. 

MERIVALE  (Dean) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 
EMPIRE.    8  vols.    Each  3s.  6d. 

MILL  (J.  S.) 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.   3s.  6d. 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.   3s.  6d. 

MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4  vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

NANSEN  (F.) 

THE  FIRST    CROSSING  OF  GREENLAND. 

With  142  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    3s.  6d. 

SMITH  (R.  BOSWORTH) 

CARTHAGE    AND    THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    3s.  6d. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  LESLIE) 

THE  PLAYGROUND  OF  EUROPE  (The  Alps). 
With  4  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  Dr.  JEKYLL  AND 

Mr.  HYDE  ;  with  other  Fables.  3s.  6d. 
THE  WRONG  BOX.   3s.  6d. 
MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.   3s.  6d. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  GEORGE) 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.   3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAU- 
LAY.  Enlarged  and  Complete  Edition,  with 
New  Preface  and  an  Additional  Chapter.  3s.  6d. 

VERNEY  (F.  P.  &  M.  M.) 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMILY 
DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

With  Portraits.    2  vols.  7s. 

WEYMAN  (STANLEY  J.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.   3s.  64. 


LONGMANS'  POCKET  LIBRARY 

Fcp.  8vo.    Each  Volume,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  in  cloth  ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

*»•  Except  Newmans  "  Apologia"  which  is  28.  6d.  net  in  cloth  ;  3s.  6d.  net  in  leather. 


ANSTEY  (F.) 

VOCES  POPULI.    First  Series.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

VOCES  POPULI.    Second  Series.   With  25  Illus- 
trations by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

ARNOLD  (Sir  EDWIN) 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.   With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  after  HOLMAN  HUNT. 

FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  In 

5  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 

INGELOW  (JEAN) 

POEMS.    Selected  and  arranged  by  ANDREW 
LANG. 

JEFFERIES  (RICHARD) 

THE. STORY  OF  MY  HEART.   With  Portrait. 


LANG  (ANDREW) 

BALLADS  AND  LYRICS  OF  OLD  FRANCE. 
NEW  &  OLD  LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS. 
BALLADES  AND  RHYMES. 
BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN. 
OLD    FRIENDS:     Essays    in  Epistolary 
Parody. 

MACKAIL  (J.  W.) 

SELECT   EPIGRAMS  from  the  GREEK  AN- 
THOLOGY.   2  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 
Greek  Text  and  English  Translation. 

MAX  MULLER  (F.) 

DEUTSCHE  LIEBE  (GERMAN  LOVE). 

MORRIS  (WILLIAM) 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS.   By  J.  W. 

MACKAIL.      With  Frontispieces.      2  vols. 
(Not  sold  separately.) 
NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE.  (Also  in  paper  covers, 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON:  a  Poem. 
POEMS  BY  THE  WAY. 


NEWMAN  (CARDINAL) 

VERSES  ON  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS.  Includ- 
ing "The  Dream  of  Gerontlus." 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA.  (Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  J 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net.) 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.    With  other 

Fables. 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  ANDREW  LANG,  and  Photo, 
gravure  Frontispiece. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.  &  F.) 

THE  DYNAMITER. 
STEVENSON  (R.  L.)  & 
OSBOURNE  (L.) 

THE  WRONG  BOX. 
WEYMAN  (STANLEY) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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Smith,  Elder    &  Co.'s 
NEW  FICTION. 

E.  F.   BENSON'S   NEW  NOVEL: 

THORLEY  WEIR 
THORLEY  WEIR 

By  E.  F.  BENSON.  6s. 

Author  of"  Dodo,"  "Sheaves,"  "The  Osborncs,"  &c. 

Daily  News. — "The  best  book  he  has  published 
for  years." 

Observer. — "  One  of  the  most  lovable  of  its  author's 
novels.    The  whole  story  is  very  pleasing  indeed." 

World. — "A  thoroughly  delightful  story.  Everyone 
who  misses  it  will  miss  a  good  thing." 

WATERSPRINGS 

(A  NOVEL) 

By  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON.  6s. 

Author  of  "  The  Upton  Letters,"  &c. 
Times. — "An  engaging  and  human  love-story." 
British  Weekly. — "  A  novel,  very  artless,  simple, 
innocent,  and  outspoken." 

The  Lanchester  Tradition 

By  G.  F.  BRADBY.          3s.  6d.  net. 

Author  of  "  Dick,  a  Story  without  a  Plot,"  &c. 
London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place.  S.W. 

S/DG  WICK  &  J  A  CKSON'S  A  UIUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Uniform  with  "Sailing  Ships  and  their  Story." 

SHIPS   AND   WAYS  OF   OTHER  DAYS. 

By  E.  KEBLE   CI  1  AT  I  KK  I  ON.    With  over 
100  Illustrations.      Coloured  Frontispiece  by 
Charles  Dixon,  R.I.  In  designed  cover.  Extra 
Royal  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  16s.  net. 

TOM   BROWN'S  SCHOOLDAYS. 

With  a  Preface  by  Loud  Kilbracken,  and  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Edited  by  F.  Sidgwick. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  from  Contemporary 
Views  ;  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  3  Coloured 
Plates,  24  other  Plates,  and  many  Drawings  in 
the  Text.  Large  Square  8vo.  buckram  gilt,  boxed, 
10s.  6d.  net.                Prospectus  on  application. 
THE   WILD  HARP. 

ASelection  from  Irish  Poetry.  By  KATHARINE 
TYNAN.    Printed  with  Decorative  Borders  of 
Celtic  Design  to  every  page,  and  a  Title-page 
designed  in  4  Colours  by  Miss  C.  M.  Watts. 
Medium  8vo.  designed,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  net. 

UMBRIA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  MARY  LOVETT  CAMERON.    With  26 
Drawings  by  C.  G.  Venanzi  and  15  Photographs 
by  C.  Benvenuti.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 
ATTA  TROLL. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  HEINE  by 
Herman  Scheffauer,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Dr.  Oscar  Levy.    With  Illustrations 
by  Willy  Pogany,  and  Head  and  Tail-pieces  by 
Horace  Taylor.     Small  Foolscap  8vo.  half- 
parchment,  gilt  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

OLD  CHINATOWN. 

Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'Saturday'  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 

"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments   than    Ordinary   Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of  the   game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 

INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 

(Postage  l^d.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with   the  general  principles   of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.    To  them  this  book  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

A  Book  of  Pictures  by  ARNOLD  GENTHE. 
With  Text  by  Will  Irwin.    91  Photographs  of 
Life  in  the  Chinese  Quarter  of  San  Francisco, 
which   was   entirely   destroyed   in   the  great 
disaster  of  1906.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

EDINBURGH  REVISITED. 

By  JAMES   BONE.    With    Illustrations  by 
Hanslip  Fletcher,     New  edition,  revised  by 
the  Author.      Extra  Crown   8vo.  cloth  gilt, 
5s.  net. 

NEW  FICTION. 
THE  UNCONSCIOUS  QUEST. 

By  E.  REID  MATHESON.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PELLE  THE  CONQUEROR. 
By  MARTIN  ANDERSEN  NEXO.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Danish.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  COCKATOO. 

A  School   Story   by   MAX  RITTENBERG. 
Illustrated,  5s. 

NEW  DRAMA. 
THE  PRICE  OF  THOMAS  SCOTT. 

A   Play   in   Three   Acts.     By  ELIZABETH 
BAKEK,  Author  of  "Chains." 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  MR.  SUPRAGE. 

A  Play  in  Four  Acts.                     By  ALLAN 
MONKHOUSE,  Author  of  "  Mary  Broome." 

THE  POLITICIANS. 

A  Comedy  in   Four  Acts.     By  FRANK  G. 
LAYTON  (.  Stephen  Andrew  ). 

THE  EMANCIPATION. 

A  Play  inThree  Acts.  By  LEONARD  INKSTER. 
Each,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  net ;  paper,  is.  6d.  net. 

3  ADAM  ST.,  ADELPHI,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Is.  net.    Is.  Id.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 


EXPLAINED  BY 


JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 

AND 

MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 


The  Times  says  : — "  A  miracle  of  condensation." 

The  Standard  m.  a  leading  article  says  : — "  The  importance  of  this 
little  volume  of  some  sixty  pages  must  not  be  measured  by  its  modest 
dimensions.  ...  It  will  serve  to  bring  to  a  focus  a  question  of 
increasing  gravity  upon  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  practical  agreement  among  members  of  the  Unionist  party." 

The  Observer  says: — "There  are  no  votes  to  be  reaped  by  a  searching 
Study  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  is  an  arduous  and  unromantic  pursuit,  of 
which  the  only  reward  for  those  who  engage  in  it  is  a  deeper  and  truer 
capacity  for  statesmanship  when  the  time  comes  for  turning  their 
erudition  to  practical  account.  But  it  is  upon  the  leaven  of  this  patient 
research  and  thought  that  the  Party's  future  depends  far  more  than 
upon  the  more  showy  and  dramatic  qualities  that  may  exist  within  it, 
and  for  that  reason  we  must  pay  a  very  sincere  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  dozen  members  of  Parliament  who  have  been  engaged  in  hammering 
out  a  Poor  Law  policy." 

The  Sussex  Daily  News  describes  the  scheme  as  "  a  sincere  con- 
tribution to  a  great  problem." 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Shall  the  Welsh  Church  be  Established  ? 


THE  BEST  ANSWER  TO  THE  RADICAL  CASE  FOR  THE 
SPOLIATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  IS  PROVIDED  BY 

WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

DISENDOWMENT 

BY 

THE  HON.  W.  Q.  A.  ORMSBY-GORE,  M.P. 

(Denbigh  Boroughs). 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  6d.  net; 
Post  free,  7|d.,  direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

H.  G.  WELLS'S 

NEW  NOVEL 

THE  PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS.  6s. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  :  "  This  is 
a  fine  novel,  broad  in  its  treatment,  wide  in  its  interests, 
full  of  acute  perception,  abundantly  clever,  and  admirably 
written." 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S 
NEW  NOVEL 
BENDISH:    A    Study  in  Prodi- 
gality. 6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle: — "This  novel  is  one  of  Mr. 
Hewlett's  finest.  Whether  one  looks  at  its  deft  hammer- 
strokes  of  characterisation,  at  the  tender  truth  of  its 
pictures  of  love  and  friendship,  at  its  mastery  of  English 
thought,  or  its  restrained  eloquence,  the  result  is  the 
same  :  one  must  confess  that  English  fiction  is  as  great 
now  as  ever  it  was.  One  swells  with  pride  to  think  that 
modern  men  can  write  so  well." 

STEPHEN  GRAHAM'S  NEW  BOOK. 

With    the    Russian    Pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem.      By  Stephen  graham. 

Author  of  "A  Tramp's  Sketches."  With  38  Illus- 
trations from  Photographs  by  the  Author  and  a 
Map.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Mail: — "This  book  will  add  greatly  to  his 
already  great  reputation.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  praise  such 
work.  Here  he  has  given  us  an  extraordinarily  beautiful 
and  interesting  account  of  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
achievement." 

Vol.  IV.  Just  Published. 

Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in 

England.      An  Historical  Survey. 

By  the  late  JAMES  GAIRDNER,  C.B.,  LL.D., 
D.Litt.  Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  HUNT, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

***  Previously  published — Vols.  I.  and  II.,  21s.  net. 
Vol.  III.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Poems  of  Frederick 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 
CHARLES  TENNYSON.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

Part  VI.  Just  Published. 

The  Golden  Bough.     A  Study  in 
Magic  and  Religion.  By  J.  g.  frazer, 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
Enlarged.  8vo. 

Part  YI.    The  Scapegoat,  ios.net. 

Previously  published — Part  I.  The  Magic  Art  and  the 
Evolution  of  Kings.  Two  Vols.  Second  Impression. 
20s.  net.  Part  II.  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul. 
One  Vol.  Second  Impression.  10s.  net.  Part  III. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

This  has  been  a  great  week  in  the  life  of  Ulster, 
the  greatest,  without  the  faintest  doubt,  since  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  appointing  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  at  Belfast  is  a  step  there  is  no 
going  back  upon,  and  the  speeches  of  the  Ulster 
leaders  on  Wednesday  showed  they  realised  it.  Lord 
Londonderry  made  the  best  speech  of  his  thirty-five 
years  of  public  life.  It  was  a  most  moving  speech 
with  no  waste  word  and  no  commonplace  and  no 
false  sentiment.  People  who  scoff  at  it  are  mocking 
fools. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  always  makes  great  speeches  on 
Ulster,  because  he  feels  deeply  and  intensely  and  is 
perfectly  simple  and  sincere.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  often  something  half  child-like  in  the  simple 
way  he  speaks  :  but  that  is  often  so  with  great  and 
simple-minded  men.  Lord  Londonderry  spoke  of  the 
dark  times  ahead.  It  may  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
gloom  of  the  outlook.  But  we  believe  at  least  some 
light  is  showing  now,  and  will  show  still  more,  in  the 
making  of  character  and  fortitude  through  this  Ulster 
crisis — "  And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid 
names  ". 

Gardiner,  in  a  fine  passage  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Civil  War",  describes  the  "moderate  man".  He 
gives  the  right  meaning  of  moderate  in  this  relation. 
Gardiner's  moderate  man  is  the  wise  and  knowing  man 
who  is  always  seeking  out  modes  of  settlement  in  diffi- 
cult affairs  among  dissonant  claimants.  Moderation  in 
Gardiner's  sense  is  true  statecraft.  It  is  utterly  remote 
from  the  moderation  which  is  preached  by  mediocre  and 
unimaginative  people  who  always  weakly  want  a  mid- 
dling course  in  everything — the  people  whom  Canning 
poured  scorn  on. 


Now  if  Lord  Loreburn,  by  "  conversations  "  or  other 
means,  can  get  together  his  moderate  men,  we  see  no 
reason  why  Unionists  should  not  regard  a  Conference 
benevolently.  His  idea  has  been  crabbed  in  the  Liberal 
Press  on  the  whole.  But  there  happen  to  be — beyond 
all  doubt — one  or  two  strong  minds  among  the  Liberal 
leaders  that  wish  for  a  settlement.  Moreover,  why, 
because  Liberals  and  Irish  Nationalists  are  damning  it 
with  faint  praise,  should  Unionists  bitterly  assail  the 
proposal?  A  great  many  detached  voters  throughout 
the  country  will  dislike  an  intolerable  or  reckless  spirit 
against  Lord  Loreburn's  appeal,  or  against  "conversa- 
tions "  among  the  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
equable  spirit  shown  by  Unionists  will  help  to  gain  us 
their  support.  The  "  Standard  "  on  Thursday  in  a  very 
important  article  announced  that  there  have  already 
been  some  "informal  exchanges"  of  views  between 
leaders. 

It  is  absolutely  consistent — consistent  in  logic,  common 
sense,  and  humane  conduct — to  view  Lord  Loreburn's 
appeal  kindly  and  yet  make  all  ready  in  Ulster  against 
the  worst  :  he  must  be  a  muddle-headed  man  who  cannot 
see  this.  Do  leaders  in  actual  war,  when  they  meet  to 
discuss  a  possible  truce  or  settlement,  order  their  soldiers 
to  disarm  themselves? 

We  favour,  then,  the  idea  of  a  Conference  if  one  can 
be  arranged  ;  but  none  the  less — nay,  still  the  more — 
we  entirely  approve  Ulster's  perfecting  all  her  plans 
against  Home  Rule,  as  we  have  already  insisted.  It 
would  be  fatal  if  Ulster  for  a  moment  relaxed.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  are  doing  great 
service  for  Ulster  and  the  whole  Empire.  It  is  a  good 
thing,  too,  that  the  truth  about  officers  in  the  Army  and 
their  attitude  towards  Ulster  is  now  public.  It  is  clear 
that  a  good  many  British  officers  will  openly  join  Ulster 
if  needs  be ;  and  who  believes  that  those  who  do  not 
join  would  ever  be  ready  to  order  their  men  to  fire  on 
the  loyalists?  Lips  would  be  bronze  indeed— in  Carlyle's 
metaphor — which  gave  that  order. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  has  suddenly  leapt  to  fame  with 
his  threat  to  boycott  Ulster  through  the  penny  post. 
Dimly  he  was  known  to  the  informed  as  a  lesser  column 
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of  the  Ministry  and  connected  with  the  Board  of  Track'. 
Now  he  has  let  the  Government  cat  out  of  the  post-bag 
and  is  world-famous.  Oddly  enough,  another  Radical 
Robertson  leapt  to  fame  in  much  the  same  way  :  there 
was  a  Mr.  Robertson,  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  paid 
a  thousand  a  year  to  keep  his  mouth  open  in  the  coun- 
try— to  recall  Louis  Jennings — who  once  opened  it  wide 
in  the  House  with  a  great  onslaught  on  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  The  House  rocked  with  laughter  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  replied,  but  all  the  same  Mr.  Robert- 
son grew  famous. 

The  Government  should  restrain  Mr.  Robertson. 
The  time  is  not  well  chosen  for  more  talk  of  "  wooden 
guns"  and  "King  Carson"  and  "bluster"  and 
"fanaticism",  and  a  "harum-scarum  Government". 
Radicals  now  are  dropping  this  inane  rubbish.  Mr. 
Robertson's  passages  about  King  Carson's  taxes  rea.l 
foolishly  beside  the  news  that  j£  1,000, 000  is  already 
raised  as  an  indemnity  fund  for  volunteers  hurt  whileon 
duty.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  this  is  subscribed  by  Sir 
Edward  Carson  himself. 

Mr.  Robertson's  leaders  take  Ulster  more  seriously. 
His  smug  hopefulness — "  we  have  only  to  keep  cool 
and  go  on,  arjd  the  Ulster  difficulty  will  solve  itself  " — is 
entirely  his  own.  Even  Mr.  Robertson  lets  sobriety 
peep"  from  his  ja'untiness.  "  I  am  not  saying  it  will 
only  be  a  farce",  says  Mr.  Robertson;  "  it  began  in 
farce,  and  I  think  it  will  end  in  farce.  But  therc-may  be 
trouble." 

What'is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  intention  in  reminding 
Lord  Salisbury  of  various  business  dealings  of  his 
family  in  the-past?  Does  he  suggest  that  these  dealings 
were  improper — every  way  as  indelicate  as  his  own  deal- 
ings in  American  Marconis?  Does  he  wish  to  infer  that 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Sclborne, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  miserable  sinners  all?  Or  is 
it  Mr.  George's  aim  to  put  himself  in  company  so  good 
that  he  must  needs  be  above  suspicion?  What  really 
is  the  precise  point  of  his  angry  accusations — if  accusa- 
tions they  are?  Is  it  his  point  that  the  transactions 
of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  were  innocent  and 
honourable,  and  that  he  is  as  innocent  and  honourable 
as  they?  Or  is  it  his  point  that  the  transactions  were 
culpable  and  that  they  are  as  culpable  as  he? 

It  is  not  at  all  clear.  Mr.  George's  letter  is  not  so 
frank  a  document  as  it  seems.  Two  of  the  accused — 
if  accused  they  really  are — are  not  even  named  ;  and  the 
charge — if  charge  it  really  is — against  the  one  person 
who  is  named  is  recited  in  the  language  of  a  third 
person. 

The  only  clear  point  of  Mr.  George's  letter  is  that 
he  definitely  puts  himself  into  the  society  of  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  present  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  seem 
to  think  that  his  father  would  have  admitted  him.  We 
would  point  out  that  in  one  essential  point  Lord 
Salisbury's  defence  of  his  interests  as  a  landowner  to 
which  Mr.  George  alludes  differs  utterly  from  Mr. 
George's  speculation  in  American  Marconis.  Lord 
Salisbury  acted  openly  and  in  Parliament.  The  story 
is  plainly  written  down  in  "  Hansard  ".  The  English 
public  could  see — was  invited  to  see — at  every  stage 
what  he  was  doing,  and  Parliament  was  appealed  to  at 
every  turn.  But  at  the  time  when  the  Government  was 
dealing  with  the  Marconi  Company  neither  the  House  of 
Commons  nor  the  country  knew  anything  about  the 
speculations  of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Lord  Salisbury  had  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  he 
would  rather  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  know.  It 
could  be  said  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  not  only  was  he 
incorrupt,  but  that  he  avoided  even  the  appearance  of 
corruption.  "  Nothing  speculative  and  nothing  kept  out 
of  sight  "  is  Lord  Salisbury's  way  of  contrasting  his 
father's  conduct  in  1877  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  George 
in  1913. 

In  the  magnificent  compliments  that  passed  at  the 
Elysee  between  President  Poincare  and  King  Constan- 


tine  there  is  little  to  suggest  the  exasperation  of  two 
people  who  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  one  another. 
King  Constantine's  loud  praise  of  the  German  Army 
still  rankles;  and  French  feeling  is  not  improved  by  his 
coolly  studied  references  to  France's  "eminent  officers 
of  all  arms  ".  President  Poincare's  speech  seemed  to 
invite  a  greater  warmth  than  was  felt  in  King  Constan- 
tine's response.  French  newspapers  even  say  that  the 
Greeks  should  be  suitably  punished  by  a  withdrawal  of 
the  French  military  mission  from  their  country.  It  is 
felt  by  these  ardent  Parisians  that,  if  the  Greeks  cannot 
realise  that  the  French  Army  is  every  way  equal  to  the 
German,  they  do  not  deserve  the  instruction  of  French 
officers. 

The  understanding  reached  last  week  between  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  throws  into  high  relief  small  difficulties 
and  troubles  between  the  lesser  parties.  Albania  has 
broken  into  actual  war  upon  the  frontiers  of  Servia. 
The  Albanian  tribes,  as  yet  under  no  sort  of  govern- 
ment, find  that  several  Villages  of  Albania  fall,  under 
the  new  arrangements,  within  the  limits  of  Servia.  Such 
a  frontier  they  will  not  respect.  liven  the  arrangement 
between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  concluded  only  a  week 
ago,  is  questioned.  A  slice  of  Turkish  territory  in 
Thrace,  handed  over  to  Bulgaria  last  week,  is  now 
asking  for  autonomy.  There  is  even  talk  of  a  new 
combination  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  against 
Greece.  King  Constantine  may  have  further  opportu- 
nities of  testing  his  Prussian  principles. 

"  Those  men  who  tell  you  that;  because  yoir  have  had 
no  invasion  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  you  will  never 
have  one,  and  that  you  need  not  guard  against  it,  are 
old  men."  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  Militia  Bill  of  1852, 
speaks  to-day  not  like  an  old  man,  but  level  with  the 
time. 

People  to-day  think  very  little  about  invasion  ;  and 
less  about  the  Army.  Perhaps  in  this  week  of  man- 
oeuvres quite  ordinary  folk  have  remembered,  almost 
with  astonishment,  that  England  has  an  army  which  is 
kept  in  training  and  readiness  for  war.  Even  the  people 
who  have  not  come  upon  the  troops  at  work  will  have 
read  with  interest  that  King  George  has  this  week 
visited  Northampton  and  spent  a  long  day  in  the  field. 
Intelligent  observers  have  possibly  compared  the  Eng- 
lish manoeuvres  with  similar  movements  in  greater 
armies  abroad.  They  have  realised,  perhaps,  the  dif- 
ference between  manoeuvres  in  countries  where  every 
citizen  is  a  soldier  and  manoeuvres  in  a  country  where 
the  army  is  strictly  professional.  Let  them  compare, 
and  compare  again.  Above  all,  let  them  compare  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  talked  to  the  people  of  Sussex 
upon  the  chances  and  the  meaning  of  invasion  as  a 
patriot  who  loves  his  country  with  heart  and  brain.  Only 
an  audience  deaf  to  the  ring  of  true  sincerity  could  hear 
these  words  and  utterly  forget  them.  Still  less  could 
they  detect  anything  the  least  inflated.  Mr.  Kipling 
knows  the  meaning  of  war.  "  What  the  Balkan  states 
can  stand  for  twelve  months  and  still  breathe  woul 
knock  us  out  of  time  in  six  weeks."  Mr.  Kipling 
spoke  from  a  platform  of  the  National  Service  League 
He  told  his  audience  he  could  sympathise  with  the 
League  speakers  in  their  task  of  making  people  grasp 
things  imaginatively. 

Who  would  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  button?  The 
omnibus  dispute  was  settled  this  week — thanks  to  that 
able  and  fortunate  man,  Sir  George  Askwith — on  lines 
of  common  sense.    Not  only  is  the  button  to  be  recog 
nised  in  future,  in  moderation — not  too  much  button 
but  just  button  enough  to  satisfy  the  liberty  of  the 
subject — but  the  men's  union  is  to  be  recognised  too 
We  do  not  see  that  the  masters  will  lose  much  more 
by  recognising  the  union  than  the  men  will  gain  by 
wearing  the  button.   No  money  passes  (at  the  moment 
at  any  rate),  and  if  we  go  to  the  root  of  the  thing — 
which  is  not  a  long  way  down — it  is  money  which  both 
sides  are  really  out  for  in  the  main. 
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Some  people  have  said  all  through  "  Why  not  recog- 
nise the  unions  all  round  at  once?  You'll  have  to  do 
it  in  the  end  ".  Now  that  is  immoral  and  cowardly.  It 
is  the  policy  which  years  ago  Lord  Morley  called 
"  flaccid  fatalism  " — when  he  was  arguing  against 
labour  demands  too  !  On  that  sort  of  line  we  might 
have  abolished  the  House  of  Lords  years  ago  because 
"  you'll  have  to  do  it  in  the  end  "  ;  we  might  give  every 
woman  the  vote  because  "  you'll  have  to  do  it  in  the 
end";  we  might  disestablish  the  Churches  and  have 
a  "reign  of  reason"  because  "you'll  have  to  do  it 
in  the  end  ".  It  is  as  if  a  man  did  not  trouble  to  call 
in  a  doctor  to  ward  off  the  dangers  of  a  fever  or  severe 
illness  because  "  you'll  have  to  die  in  the  end  ". 

It  is  the  policy  not  only  of  cowards  but  of  foolish 
people  who  do  not  understand  that,  even  though  a 
thing  is  coming  "  in  the  end",  it  is  profoundly  right 
and  necessary  to  struggle  often  against  it.  People 
who  are  blind  to  this  have  not  studied  either  the  story 
of  nature  or  the  story  of  man.  But  we  do  not  see 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Messrs.  Tilling  to  hold  out 
and  die  in  the  last  ditch  of  recognition.  They  have 
decided  well  in  not  dying  there.  They  do  not  seem 
really  to  have  hurt  themselves  or  the  public  or  any 
principle.  They  have  behaved  very  reasonably,  and 
the  public  is  not  likely  to  forget  this  if  another  dispute 
arises. 

The  omnibus  men  are  an  exceptionally  good  class  of 
workers.  They  are — with  rare  exceptions — civil  and 
obliging  to  the  public.  They  work  hard  and  are  quick 
and  painstaking.  Their  skill  in  traffic  is  marked  ;  and 
often  their  skill  in  London  fogs  is  not  short  of  won- 
derful. The  one  serious  fault  of  the  conductors  is  their 
habit  of  going  on  before  the  passenger  is  fairly  off  the 
step  and  of  not  quite  stopping  till  he  is  fairly  upon 
the  step.  Anybody  who  gets  a  fall  or  injury  owing  to 
this  habit  should  promptly  prosecute  the  company. 

Recognition  and  the  privilege  to  "sport"  union 
buttons — we  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  public  will 
say  that  the  men  have  the  right  to  these.  But  when 
it  comes  to  "peaceful  persuasion"  the  public,  we  are 
sure,  will  be  found  in  quite  another  mind.  Peaceful 
persuasion  is  no  doubt  in  some  instances  peaceful  and 
persuasive.  When  it  is  so,  it  is  all  very  well.  But  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  instances  it  is  not 
peaceful ;  it  is  not  persuasive. 

It  is  simply  making  a  man's  life  a  burden  to  him. 
It  is  scoffing  at  him  in  public  places  ;  striking  him  with 
words  that  can  often  strike  harder  than  blows.  It  is 
bullying  and  blackguarding  him.  It  is  ten  men  or 
twenty  against  one  ;  and  only  the  strongest  can  stand 
up  against  its  savage  spite. 

The  English  railwaymen,  as  well  as  the  omnibus 
men,  have  come  to  terms ;  and  all  seems  to  have 
ended  happily.  But  we  shall  hear  more  of  the  railway 
troubles  of  last  week.  Here  was  no  quarrel  about 
a  button,  or  about  recognising  the  union.  The  rail- 
waymen have  got  a  good  deal  further  than  that.  This 
doctrine  of  tainted  goods  will  be  heard  again,  and 
resisted  again.  The  masters  cannot  give  way.  The 
sympathetic  strike,  as  understood  by  Mr.  Larkin, 
flatly  sets  class  against  class,  masters  against  men. 
The  men  at  Birmingham  have  for  the  moment  given 
way,  partly  because  the  goods  they  would  not  handle 
were  found  to  be  not  "tainted  "  at  all  (so  that  their 
quarrel  was  ridiculous)  ;  parti}-  because  their  leaders 
would  not  support  them. 

Here  is  another  misfortune.  This  business  at 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  has  not  improved  the  rela- 
tions of  the  men  with  their  leaders.  The  men  came 
out  without  asking  their  leaders'  advice  :  their  leaders 
refused  to  support  them  ;  and  afterwards  read  them 
a  lecture.  There  are  always  noisy  and  envious  people 
in  a  trade-union  who  dislike  their  leaders  without 
reason.    These  are  busily  suggesting  to  the  men  that 


they  have  been  badly  "  left".  Events  in  Birmingham 
have  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  weakest  place  in 
trade-unionism.  To  work  at  all  the  members  of  a 
union  must  stand  by  their  leaders ;  accept  what  is 
done  by  their  leaders ;  and  break  no  bargains  which 
their  leaders  have  pledged  them  to.  If  trade- 
unions  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  a  bargain  and 
to  keep  it,  to  act  responsibly  through  their  officers 
and  abide  by  their  pledges,  there  may  as  well  be 
an  end  of  buttons  and  of  recognition — of  trade- 
unionism  itself. 

This  question  of  irresponsible  conduct  and  dis- 
honoured bargains  is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties 
in  Dublin.  The  other  difficulty  is  the  sympathetic 
strike.  Here  men  and  masters  equally  refuse  to 
give  way.  Trade-unionists  may  now  realise  whither 
the  sympathetic  strike  is  leading.  The  corollary  of  a 
sympathetic  strike  is  a  sympathetic  lock-out.  Pursue  the 
event  to  a  logical  issue,  and  you  see,  in  the  end,  society 
parted  into  two  camps — a  camp  of  wage-earners  re- 
fusing to  work  till  the  grievance  of  every  individual 
wage-earner  is  satisfied,  and  a  camp  of  masters  lock- 
ing out  the  whole  industrial  population  of  Great 
Britain  until  the  terms  of  every  individual  employer 
have  been  met. 

The  national  union  of  employers — a  logical  riposte 
to  the  "sympathetic"  strike — is  already  formed.  A 
combination  of  masters,  with  a  war-chest  of 
^50,000,000,  opposed  to  a  combination  of  trade- 
unions,  with  strike  funds  and  food-ships,  is  a  poor 
prospect  for  industry.  But  this  is  what  syndicalism 
means.  If  workers  combine  to  take  to  themselves  the 
control  and  profits  of  industry,  the  masters  will  com- 
bine to  resist  them.  Every  way  the  event  is  deplor- 
able. The  problem  to-day  is  to  make  the  work- 
people realise  that  masters  and  men  must  pull  together. 
Their  employers'  war-chest  of  ^50,000,000  will  not 
help  the  workers  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  masters 
and  men  are  identical.  Syndicalism  of  the  masters  is 
provoked  by  syndicalism  of  the  men.  The  justifica- 
tion of  the  employers'  defence  union  is  the  "  divine 
mission"  of  Mr.  Larkin. 

Sir  George  Askwith  is  to  go  to  Dublin ;  so  that 
the  merits  of  the  original  dispute  there  between  men 
and  masters  will  at  last  be  coolly  considered.  But 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  as  to  how  rioters  with  sticks  and  stones 
should  be  handled  by  the  police.  There  has  been 
more  rioting,  with  fierce  letting  of  blood  upon  both 
sides.  Public  opinion  will  not  waver  here  in  support- 
ing the  police  without  reserve.  Some  English  Labour 
leaders  have  been  over  to  Dublin  to  report  impartially 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Dublin  police  in  dealing  with 
the  riots  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  find  that  the  police 
have  behaved  disgracefully.  The  English  public  is  well 
used  to  this  sort  of  "impartiality  ".  They  see  it — 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  upon  the  bench — whenever  an 
anarchist  is  restrained  in  India,  or  a  law-breaker 
arrested  in  England. 

M.  Adolphe  Pegoud's  performance  at  Brooklands  is 
not  a  mere  exhibition  of  trick  flying.  "  Looping  the 
loop  "  suggests  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition,  and  when 
we  read  of  him  describing  not  only  an  S  in  the  air, 
but  a  spiral  volplane  hanging  head  downwards,  we  are 
apt  at  first  to  wonder  whether  such  feats  are  meant 
merely  to  tickle  the  public.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  experiments  are  scientific.  M.  Pegoud's 
machine  is  an  ordinary  Bleriot  single-seater  monoplane, 
and  differs  in  no  material  respect  from  that  on  which 
Beaumont  flew  in  the  circuit  of  Great  Britain.  M. 
Pegoud's  experiments  show  that  for  the  Bleriot  machine 
at  any  rate  "  automatic  stability  "  is  very  near. 

It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  anything  were  allowed 
to  prevent  the  complete  success  of  the  proposed 
memorial  to  Father  Stanton.    Some  misunderstandmg 
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seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  Father  Stanton's  property 
and  the  terms  of  his  will.  Mr.  E.  F.  Russell  has  very 
rightly  published  the  letters  between  himself 
and  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  which  fully  explains 
matters.  The  sum  required  for  the  memorial, 
;£io,ooo,  looks  large.  "But  then",  writes  Mr. 
Russell,  "  he  filled  a  large  place  and  touched  for  good 
so  many  hundreds  of  lives  that  anything  on  a  smaller 
scale  would  be  wanting  in  proportion,  and  would  fail 
to  satisfy  our  admiration,  our  sense  of  debt,  our 
gratitude  ". 

The  uncanny  victory  of  Mr.  Francis  Ouimet,  the 
young  Boston  amateur,  in  the  American  Open  Golf 
Championship  has  a  psychological  interest.  It  is  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  thought.  Given  a  dense  mass 
of  people  with  wills  concentrated  to  the  utmost  stretch 
on  one  idea  and  one  idea  only,  the  victory  of  their 
man,  must  not  this  united  force  prevail?  That  it  did 
prevail  is  certain.  The  immense  din,  the  yells,  cheers, 
and  cat-calls  as  Ouimet  gradually  drew  ahead  would 
not  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  demoralise  such 
seasoned  players  as  Ray  and  Vardon.  There  was 
something  else  at  work  to  account  for  the  way  they 
went  to  pieces  towards  the  end.  The  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  hundreds  of 
opposed  wills. 

This  idea,  though  it  may  seem  fanciful,  is  based 
upon  the  latest  teachings  of  psychology,  and  it  may 
be  held  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  reversals  of 
form  so  frequently  shown  in  games  and  athletics. 
A  man  who  does  well  at  home,  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  sympathisers,  will  frequently  make  a  sorry 
show  before  strangers.  Englishmen  are  seldom  at 
their  best  when  playing  games  in  America. 

Professor  Brewster's  defence  of  stock  phrases 
in  his  book  on  the  writing  of  English  in  the  "  Home 
University  Library  "  has  led  to  some  lively  letters  in 
the  "  Times  ".  Professor  Brewster  considers  that  stock 
phrases  indicate  a  natural  tendency  against  which  it  is 
wasteful  to  strive.  "  They  are  an  intellectual  shorthand, 
most  of  the  business  of  life  is  done  by  them,  and  they 
help  us  like  habits  and  customs."  We  all  slip  into  the 
hateful  things  in  speech  and  writing,  but  however  par- 
donable their  use  may  be  in  talking,  they  are  a  sin  in 
literature.  They  really  disguise  a  poverty  of  thought 
and  fancy. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  "  circumstances  over 
which  I  have  no  control  "  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
stock  phrase.  Another  is  found  in  the  expression  "  it 
is  a  far  cry  ",  the  desperate  expedient  of  a  writer  who 
wishes  to  apologise  for  an  abrupt  transition.  "  Much 
water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since  then"  and 
"  How  small  the  world  is  !  "  are  other  familiar  examples. 
It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  take  up  a  news- 
paper or  book  without  coming  across  a  few  instances. 
As  the  "Times"  points  out,  there  are  dozens  of 
stock  phrases,  either  vaguely  mysterious  like  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's,  or  charged  with  a  forced  vivacity,  or 
tricked  out  with  stale  poetry,  which  any  good  writer 
recognises  at  once  as  evasion  of  those  difficulties,  as 
signs  that  the  writer  is  pretending  to  mean  more  than 
he  does  mean,  or  to  feel  more  than  he  does  feel,  or  to 
know  more  than  he  does  know. 

Patrick  Ford,  writing  of  dynamite,  was  writing  of 
himself  :  "  If  dynamite  is  necessary  to  the  redemption 
of  Ireland,  then  dynamite  is  a  blessed  agent.  The 
Creator  called  nothing  into  existence  in  vain.  Every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  is  to  be  rejected 
when  it  can  be  made  to  subserve  a  good  cause  ".  Ford, 
assuming  his  cause  was  good,  lived,  in  all  his  career, 
up  to  the  spirit  of  this  passage,  applauding  the  mur- 
derers of  Cavendish  and  Wyllie,  inciting  his  associates  to 
lay  London  in  ashes.  We  cannot  even  at  this  moment 
pretend  to  see  any  virtue  in  the  public  career  of  Patrick 
Ford. 


KEEPING  THE  PEACE. 
T^HE  Government  has  got  out  its  plan  of  campaign 
against  Ulster.  It  is  not  going  to  shoot  at  the 
loyalists  to  start  with;  it  is  afraid  the  troops  might 
miss.  It  is  going  to  stop  their  letters  instead.  This 
meanest  of  wretched  little  mean  plans  is  in  the  charge 
of  that  Apollo  of  admiring  understrappers,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robertson.  But  let  us  leave  him  and  his  policy  to  the 
contempt  of  everyone  worth  calling  a  man,  and  turn  to 
Ulster  instead,  where  they  have  a  stronger  strain. 

If  Ulster  is  to  be  forced  out  of  the  Union,  Ulster  is 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Empire.  This  much,  at 
least,  is  guaranteed  by  the  great  acts  this  week  at 
Belfast. 

The  Unionist  Council  has  gone  into  practical  politics, 
as  Lord  Londonderry's  fine  speech  proved.  Military 
preparations  far  from  engross  the  programme.  Should 
the  Provisional  Government  ever  actually  come  into 
being  it  vyill  take  charge  of  every  branch  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration. Hateful  as  is  the  prospect  of  a  possible 
conflict,  its  inconveniences  will  for  Ulster  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  men  who  before  long  may  be  forced 
to  take  personal  charge  of  their  country  are  resolved 
that  in  the  end  they  will  hand  it  back  bearing  the  mark 
of  a  faithful  stewardship  and  without  dishonour.  The 
leader  has  given  his  pledge  that  none  shall  be  molested 
for  religious  faith  or  political  conviction,  and  the  promise 
will  be  kept  to  the  letter.  Sir  Edward  Carson's  return 
to  Ireland,  the  calm  tone  of  everything  that  has  been 
said  at  the  session  of  the  Council,  and  the  appointment 
of  General  Sir  George  Richardson  to  command  the 
Volunteer  Force,  are  all  facts  for  which  every  peace- 
able citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  thankful. 

Home  Rulers  have  at  last  owned  that  the  situation  is 
not  farcical.  They  have,  in  fact,  begun  to  talk  some- 
what wildly  about  sedition,  but  it  is  to  the  good  that  the 
discussion  has  been  purged  of  stale  jests.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, alone,  cannot  refrain  from  these.  The  great  events 
of  the  last  ten  days  have  shown  that  the  Irish  Unionists 
are  not  playing  at  soldiers  in  order  to  frighten  the 
English  democracy.  The  new  charge  is  that  their  leader 
is  "  inciting  the  hooligans  "  to  riot  and  deeds  of  blood. 
Actually,  of  course,  he  is  the  one  man  above  all  others 
who  at  the  present  time  of  difficulty  is  keeping  the 
peace,  and  the  Volunteer  Force  is  the  strongest  possible 
weapon  for  preserving  order. 

In  every  district  of  Ireland  where  there  is  any  con- 
siderable Protestant  population  political  and  religious 
feelings  have  for  some  time  past  been  at  fever  heat. 
Irishmen,  whether  natives  or  of  other  blood,  have  not 
as  a  rule  gained  fame  for  their  ability  to  settle  contro- 
versial points  in  a  quiet  manner.  An  impartial  survey 
of  history  shows  that  the  finest  qualities  of  the  races 
have  generally  been  displayed  on  the  battlefield.  If  this 
has  been  the  normal  state  of  things  in  the  country  during 
at  least  the  last  three  centuries,  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
old  enmities  must  be  trebled  in  their  fury  at  the  present 
moment.  Let  us  for  a  minute  imagine  that  the  Ulster 
Unionists  had  no  clever  statesman  for  their  leader,  and 
that  no  military  element  had  been  introduced  into  the 
plan  of  resistance  to  Home  Rule.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  country  would  months  ago  have  been  in 
chaos,  with  Hibernians  and  Orangemen  at  one  another's 
throats.  Hot-headed  enthusiasts  would  not  have 
delayed  fighting  until  the  Bill  became  law.  Any  little 
episode  might  have  set  the  land  on  fire.  An  insult  to 
the  Union  Jack,  a  curse  for  the  Pope,  or  even  a  refer- 
ence to  Derry,  Aughrim,  or  the  Boyne,  and  we  should 
have  seen  Shankhill  and  Falls  Road  marching  against 
one  another,  but  it  would  not  have  been  a  common 
riot  which  the  Constabulary  could  quell.  With  Home 
Rule  coming  out  of  the  air  to  settle  on  the  earth,  such 
a  collision  would  have  made  the  streets  of  Belfast  run 
with  blood,  and  in  no  district  with  a  mixed  population 
would  there  have  been  safety  for  life  or  property.  Very 
likely  the  business  might  have  been  started  by  some  fool 
or  rogue,  but,  as  is  the  way  with  riots,  honest  men 
would  have  been  quickly  involved. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  has,  however,  occurred.  The 
single  outbreak  at  Derry  has  had  no  results  outside  the 
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city.  Unionist  opinion  in  Ulster  is  being  directed  by  a 
strong  and  wise  man  who  has  seen  that  peace  can  best 
be  kept  by  military  discipline,  and  that  the  energy  ot 
his  followers  can  be  most  safely  utilised  by  enlisting 
them  in  the  army  of  defence.  The  resort  to  arms  will 
only  be  taken  in  the  last  extremity.  The  man  who  has 
been  taught  to  carry  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder  is  the  least 
likely  person  to  carry  a  revolver  in  his  pocket.  The 
Unionists,  being  now  a  trained  and  organised  body  with 
arms  ready  to  hand,  can  be  trusted  to  resist  any  tempta- 
tion to  take  summary  vengeance  for  the  flouts  of  their 
Nationalist  neighbours.  Further,  the  appearance  of  the 
Volunteer  Force  has  a  healthy  and  restraining  influence 
on  the  Hibernians,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson's  tour 
through  the  country  is  a  simple  proof  of  this.  Only 
the  other  day  he  addressed  an  open-air  meeting  at 
Newry  without  any  untoward  incident,  although  the 
town  is  represented  in  Parliament  by  a  Home  Ruler  and 
the  majority  of  its  people  are,  presumably,  against  the 
Union.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  peaceful  reception 
he  met  there  was  merely  extended  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy. The  escort  of  Yeomen  and  the  parade  of  some  650 
Volunteers  formed  the  real  reason  why  heads  were  not 
broken  that  day. 

Both  parties  in  Ireland  have  constantly  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  holding  any  sort  of  political  demonstra- 
tion without  turmoil  ;  yet  now,  at  the  hour  of  crisis, 
the  seemingly  impossible  thing  has  been  accomplished. 
Sir  Edward  Carson's  speeches  have  been  full  of  winged 
words,  but  they  have  only  harmed  the  Government  and 
its  wretched  Bill.  No  Roman  Catholic  citizen  has  taken 
hurt  in  life,  limb,  or  worldly  possession. 

There  has  been  no  disorder  whatever,  and  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  country  still  proceeds.  How,  then, 
can  anybody  at  all  reasonably  compare  the  Ulster 
movement  with  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Larkin  and  his 
friends  in  Dublin?  Radicals  and  Nationalists  having  no 
lawless  acts  at  which  to  point  must  needs,  of  course, 
declare  that  the  Volunteers  and  their  leader  are  poten- 
tial criminals  because  they  are  preparing  to  resist  Hiber- 
nian rule  !  Moreover,  as  they  refuse  to  prepare  in  secret, 
they  are  proclaimed  guilty  of  open  treason  in  at  least  a 
futurist  sense.  Nobody,  however,  really  desires  the 
arrest  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  for  everybody  well  knows 
that  he  is  the  chief  prop  of  peace  to-day.  After  many 
fierce  cries,  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  simmers  down  to 
suggesting  that  his  name  should  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  Privy  Councillors.  Here,  in  truth,  is  a  patent  pill 
to  cure  a  revolution  !  Quite  a  number  of  other  "  rebels  " 
might,  we  fancy,  be  forbidden  for  the  future  to  write 
"  J. P."  after  their  names. 

Armed  resistance  is,  of  course,  none  the  less  a  serious 
matter  because  it  belongs  to  the  future,  but  in  certain 
events  it  is  justifiable.  The  Ulster  army  has  been  got 
together  for  defensive  purposes,  and  it  stands  as  a  warn- 
ing, though  no  shot  has  yet  been  fired.  The  sudden  re- 
spect which  has  come  to  the  Radical  party  for  the  things 
by  law  established  is  simply  a  pious  fraud.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  was  as  unconstitutional  a  step  as  has  ever 
been  taken,  but  it  has  constantly  been  upheld  by  men  of 
Liberal  opinion  as  a  righteous  move  against  potential 
tyranny.  What  England  did  then  Ulster  may  surely  do 
now.  The  matter  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  and,  like 
that  ancient  weapon,  it  brooks  no  argument.  To  say 
that  defence  of  threatened  liberty  is  a  criminal  act 
simply  means  going  back  on  the  whole  course  of  our 
history.  Magna  Charta  would  never  have  been  signed 
if  the  Barons  had  had  no  force  behind  them,  and  if  the 
doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience  must  always  be  followed 
we  obviously  ought  to  have  a  Stuart  monarch  on  the 
throne  to-day  ! 

Meanwhile  we  may  take  a  little  personal  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  the  first  substantial  account  of  the 
position  in  Ulster  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  when  Irish  affairs 
were  attracting  but  little  attention.  Everything  then 
written  of  the  "  New  Model  Army  ",  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  aid  it  was  receiving  from  British  officers, 
has  now  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  Ulster  has  responded 
nobly  to  the  call  to  arms,  and  has  been  able  to  give  its 
leader  the  right  sort  of  greeting.    The  loyal  men  and 


women  of  the  North  have,  as  the  Marchioness  of  Lon- 
donderry said  at  Antrim,  displayed  their  belief  in  their 
cause  in  the  practical  way.  Though  without  "  the  four 
hundred  sovereign  reasons  "  of  the  Parliamentarian, 
they  have  put  themselves  to  trouble  and  inconvenience 
in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  lingering  doubt  about  their 
sincerity,  and  at  Randalstown  the  leader  did  not  scruple 
to  mention  his  own  sacrifices  for  the  cause.  That 
so  much  enthusiasm  has  been  kept  in  such  per- 
fect order  is,  we  contend,  due  entirely  to  wise 
leadership  and  the  virtues  of  military  discipline  and 
organisation.  The  whole  country  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Sir  Edward  Carson  for  the  fact  that  it  still 
enjoys  peace,  but  it  is  the  minorities  in  the  various  parts 
of  Ireland  who  should  be  most  thankful  to  him.  If 
among  the  Orangemen  there  are  any  of  the  roughs  and 
hooligans  which  the  Radical  press  imagines,  then  should 
the  Nationalists  of  Belfast  raise  a  statue  in  Falls  Road 
to  their  preserver. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  CONFERENCE. 

WHY  confer  at  all?  The  question  comes  from 
some  people  on  either  side.  Radicals  who  get 
their  ideas  from  the  "  Daily  News  "  hold  that  Ulster 
is  bluffing;  for  them  there  is  no  crisis,  and  accordingly 
no  need  for  conference.  Then  there  are  Unionists  who 
mistrust  a  Conference.  In  any  Conference  between  a 
Government  and  an  Opposition,  they  argue,  the  Govern- 
ment is  at  an  advantage  and  the  Opposition  must  take 
what  it  can  get.  To  confer  must  thus  mean  to  com- 
promise Ulster.  If  we  shared  that  fear  we  would  not 
listen  to  the  word  Conference.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  we  should  go  into  Conference  as  the  weaker  party. 
The  weaker  party  is  the  party  representing  a  minority 
of  the  electorate,  and  on  this  question  the  electorate 
has  not  spoken  since  1895.  It  was  Unionist  then,  and 
for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary  is  Unionist  now.  No 
one  really  believes  that  Home  Rule  was  prominently 
before  the  voters'  minds  in  1910.  The  last  election  was 
fought  on  the  Parliament  Act,  and  not  on  its  Irish  con- 
sequence, as  Mr.  Birrell  himself  was  careful  to  point 
out.  The  electorate  remains  the  unknown  factor  in  our 
problem,  and  if  the  Government  wish  to  confer  on  the 
understanding  that  the  issue  has  been  decided  in  prin- 
ciple against  us  there  can  be  no  Conference.  It  is  even 
possible  that  a  Conference  would  decide  nothing  except 
that  an  election  must  take  place  before  anything  can  be 
decided.  That  was  the  only  upshot  of  the  constitutional 
Conference  of  1910,  and  an  Irish  Conference  which  led 
to  the  same  result  would  simplify  the  situation  in  some 
degree,  and  is  desirable  on  that  ground  alone. 

Interested  Radicals,  however,  are  constantly  submit- 
ting that  Unionist  supporters  of  the  Conference  idea 
must  be  greatly  distressed  by  Sir  Edward  Carson's  pro- 
ceedings. They  may  make  the  point  so  persistenly  that 
Unionists  will  come  to  feel  that  there  must  be  something 
in  it ;  all  prospects  of  a  Conference  will  then  be  at  an 
end.  Unionists  do  not  support  a  Conference  as  a  means 
of  restraining  Sir  Edward  Carson,  but  because 
they  whole-heartedly  endorse  all  that  Sir  Edward  has 
done  and  is  preparing  to  do.  If  the  consequences  of 
Home  Rule  were  not  likely  to  be  so  fatal  there  would 
be  no  need  for  Unionists  to  confer  on  the  Irish  question. 
It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  save  our  opponents  from 
the  ordinary  political  consequences  of  legislative  folly. 
Party  politics  are  not  conducted  on  these  quixotic  lines. 
But  it  is  our  business  to  save  Ireland  from  civil  war 
if  we  can.  With  the  prospects  of  such  a  disaster  before 
us — and  it  is  Sir  Edward  Carson  who  is  now  most 
honourably  making  it  clear  that  they  are  before  us — 
it  is  our  duty  to  take  exceptional  steps.  Similarly  the 
Government  would  not  think  of  conferring  if  they  sup- 
posed the  Unionist  party  to  be  wavering  in  its  support 
of  Ulster.  Why  should  they  make  it  easy  for  their 
opponents  ? 

So  much  for  dangerous  misapprehensions.  And,  now 
that  the  elements  of  the  situation  are  clear,  suppose 
that  an  invitation  to  Conference  is  refused.  What  will 
then  stand  between  Ireland  and  a  civil  war?  Nothing 
but  the  chances  of  a  dissolution.   That  the  Government 
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would  voluntarily  dissolve  after  the  rejection  of  their 
peace  overtures  is  most  improbable.  Dissolution  would 
involve  not  only  a  confession  of  impotence  but  the  risk 
of  their  Welsh  Church  policy  and  their  English  Land 
policy,  as  well  as  of  their  Irish  Government  policy. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Coalition  is  prepared  to 
face  this  risk.  Its  members  may  be  ready  to  swim 
together,  but  readiness  to  sink  together  is  another 
matter. 

Putting-  dissolution  aside,  the  right  question  to 
ask  here  is  not  whether  we  can  honourably  confer 
but  whether  we  can  honourably  refuse  to  confer  ;  and 
there  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  patriotic  men  with 
the  courage  of  their  convictions  are  under  the  duty  of 
setting  everything  except  their  convictions  aside  in  the 
endeavour  to  avert  civil  war.  The  opposition  to  a  Con- 
ference comes  from  those  who  fear  it  may  entail  a 
surrender  of  convictions.  Of  that  there  is  no  danger. 
The  Unionist  leaders  would  go  into  Conference  as  the 
representatives  of  Ulster.  They  can  have  no  ground 
for  going  into  Conference  except  as  representatives  of 
Ulster.  It  would  be  their  business  to  discuss  with  the 
representatives  of  Nationalist  opinion  the  possibilities  of 
some  alternative  policy  whose  adoption  will  not  mean 
civil  war  in  Ireland.  The  final  justification  of  a  Con- 
ference lies  in  the  fact  that  these  possibilities  have  never 
been  exhaustively  canvassed.  To  enumerate  them  would 
be  to  wander  from  our  present  purpose  and  to  antici- 
pate the  work  of  the  Conference  itself.  Rut  just  to  indi- 
cate that  there  are  such  possibilities  let  us  note  that 
ideas  of  federalism  such  as  were  in  the  air  at  the  time 
of  the  Conference  of  1910  have  never  been  examined  in 
detail.  Moreover,  the  Irish  problem,  difficult  as  it  is, 
is  of  a  type  not  unfamiliar  to  British  statesmanship. 
The  conditions  of  Ireland  find  a  parallel  in  India.  There 
too  the  line  of  political  division  is  racial  and  religious  ; 
there  too  there  is  a  minority  supreme  in  its  own  region. 
The  Imperial  Government  has  found  means  of  recon- 
ciling Indian  antagonisms,  and  has  stood  out  as  an 
impartial  arbiter.  It  is  just  such  a  position  that  the 
leaders  of  the  great  British  parties  are  called  upon  to 
occupy  now.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  himself  stated 
that  Britain  is  the  arbiter  in  the  Irish  struggle,  and 
British  Unionists  need  have  no  hesitation  in  performing 
what  the  Irish  leader  indicates  as  their  dutv. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  moment  is  not  propitious  ; 
that  events  have  already  marched  so  far  that  thev  must 
take  their  course ;  and  that  the  time  for  what  a  French- 
man would  call  a  policy  of  apaisement  is  either  past 
or  not  yet  come.  Not  so.  This  is  peculiarly  the  time 
when  the  joint  counsels  of  the  two  British  parties  may 
bring  benefit  to  Ireland.  Now,  as  never  before,  the 
British  parties  are  irrevocably  committed  to  their  Irish 
allies.  It  is  not  possible  to  dissociate  Unionism 
from  Ulster  or  Radicalism  from  the  Nationalists. 
Accordingly  there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  settlement  will 
be  forced  on  Ireland  against  the  wishes  of  Irishmen  at 
the  command  of  the  British  parties.  No  man  who  has 
studied  our  politics  for  the  last  forty  years  can  well  have 
failed  to  ask  himself  whether  it  might  not  somehow  be 
possible  to  shelve  the  Irish  question.  Irish  history 
affords  examples  enough  of  settlements  forced  on  Ire- 
land by  a  British  Parliament  tired  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  all  such  settlements  have  left  the  Irish  question 
worse  than  they  found  it.  There  is  no  chance  of  history 
repeating  itself  now.  Our  party  leaders  are  pledged. 
They  can  mediate,  but  they  cannot  impose  terms.  The 
last  work  unmistakably  rests  not  with  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  but  with  Mr.  Redmond  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  and  if  there  was  ever  a  time  when 
Ireland  could  trust  England  that  time  is  now.  That 
is  why  a  Conference  is  Ireland's  last  hope. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  arrangements  of 
the  Parliament  Act  impose  a  heavy  responsibility  upon 
the  Opposition.  Up  to  now  it  has  been  possible  for  a 
Government  which  found  it  had  miscalculated  the 
strength  of  opinion  against  a  proposal  to  make  con- 
cessions while  the  measure  was  under  discussion  and  so 
attain  a  tolerable  compromise.  But  Ministers'  hands 
are  now  tied  by  their  own  Parliament  Act.  Thev  mav 
be  willing  to  turn  the  Home  Rule  Bill  inside  out  for 


the  sake  of  peace  in  Ireland,  but  their  goodwill  is 
powerless  without  the  support  of  the  Opposition.  This 
follows  from  the  working  of  the  Parliament  Act. 
Changes  must  be  suggested  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  made  by  the  House  of  Lords.  With  a  Coalition 
majority  in  one  House  and  a  Unionist  majority  in  the 
other  this  plan  can  only  lie  made  effective  by  agreement. 
Even  a  Government  possessed  of  an  independent  majo- 
rity in  the  Commons  could  hardly  propose  terms  of 
settlement  which  it  was  powerless  to  carry  through, 
without  first  ascertaining  whether  those  terms  were 
likely  to  be  received  with  favour.  It  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  when  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  first 
introduced  in  1907  the  resolutions  out  of  which  the  Par- 
liament Act  was  eventually  developed  he  contemplated 
not  a  Conference  but  a  series  of  conferences  between 
the  two  Houses.  In  the  very  grave  situation  now  before 
us  the  need  of  arrangements  for  such  conferences  is 
patent.  But  just  because  things  are  so  serious  we 
Unionists  should  be  willing  to  give  the  Government 
their  chance. 

If  thev  really  have  proposals  to  make  to  the  leaders 
of  Ulster  those  proposals  should  receive  a  fair  and 
patient  hearing;  and  if  they  really  desire  a  Conference 
they  must  restrain  speakers  like  Mr.  Robertson. 


THE  STRIKES. 

TMILEE  are  certain  resemblances,  as  well  as  con« 
*  trasts,  between  the  strike  of  the  motor  omnibus 
men  in  London  and  that  of  the  transport  workers 
in  Dublin.  Unfortunately  the  first  point  of  con- 
trast is  that  while  the  London  strike  has  been 
settled  the  Dublin  strike  is  still  unsettled,  though  there 
are  prospects,  it  is  said,  of  a  settlement  being  reached 
early  next  week  when  Sir  George  Askwith  is  to  go  to 
Dublin.  Thousands  of  workmen  and  their  families  are 
starving,  and  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  rioting.  The 
men  are  to  be  helped  with  a  foodship  and  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
is  to  raise  funds  from  trade  unionists  in  England. 
Another  point  of  contrast  relates  to  the  recognition  of 
the  unions.  The  London  men  were  out  for  the  recog- 
nition of  their  union,  for  that  was  the  real  question 
involved  in  the  dispute  which  nominally  began  about 
the  wearing  of  the  button,  and  they  have  won  on  that. 
The  suspicion  of  the  men  that  the  companies  aimed 
at  "smashing"  the  unions  proved  to  be  unfounded 
when  the  parties  were  brought  together  in  conference 
under  Sir  George  Askwith.  The  men  until  then  had 
not  been  persuaded  into  belief  in  the  companies'  good 
intentions  towards  their  unions.  Yet  the  companies 
had  protested  all  along  that  their  feelings  were  bene- 
volent and  without  malice. 

Dublin  is  a  poor  comparison  with  happy  England. 
In  the  Dublin  strike  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
wherever  a  shipping  company,  or  a  railway  com- 
pany, or  the  tramway  company,  or  any  carrier  has  had 
occasion  to  dismiss  men  of  the  Transport  Workers' 
Union  they  have  in  every  case  explained  that  their  action 
was  not  prompted  by  any  animus  against  the  men 
as  trade  unionists.  More  than  this,  until  Mr.  Larkin's 
recent  extreme  speeches  and  acts  united  all  the  em- 
ployers with  whom  he  had  previously  had  dealings 
into  unanimous  resistance  to  his  methods,  the  employers 
had  actually  conceded  recognition.  Thev  had  nego- 
tiated with  Mr.  Larkin  himself  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  unions,  and  had  made  agreements 
with  him,  and  he  claims  that  in  consequence  of 
this  personal  conduct  of  affairs  by  him  he  had  con- 
siderably raised  the  wages  and  improved  the  conditions 
of  his  clients.  Their  objection  to  him  was  not  as  a 
negotiator.  What  drove  them  to  desperation  was  that 
after  he  had  made  the  agreements  he  either  could  not 
or  would  not  secure  the"  performance  on  his  side.  If, 
in  the  course  of  fresh  disputes,  it  served  his  purpose, 
he  called  out  the  men  in  sympathetic  strikes,  utterly 
regardless  that  by  so  doing  he  broke  all  the  agreements 
that  he  had  previously  made.  His  agreements  failed 
to  give  security  to  the  employers  in  the  regular  conduct 
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of  their  business;  the  organisation  of  their  business 
was  at  his  mercy ;  and  while  they  were  expected  to 
perform  the  obligations  he  had  imposed  on  them,  they 
had  no  guarantee  that  he  would  perform  what  he  had 
undertaken. 

When  the  trade  union  delegates  from  the  Congress 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  companies  made  no  objection 
to  meeting  them  for  discussion,  and  the  negotiations 
broke  down  simply  because  neither  the  trade  unionists 
of  Ireland,  nor  the  trade  unionists  of  England,  could 
guarantee  that  any  bargain  that  might  be  made  for 
the  future  would  be  kept  any  more  than  it  had 
been  in  the  past.  This  is  in  remarkable  contrast 
with  what  happened  at  the  settlement  of  the  London 
strike.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  serious  difficulty 
anticipated  that  the  men  and  their  leaders  would  not 
in  good  faith  carry  out  any  engagement  into  which  they 
-entered.  We  see  no  reason  for  doubting  from  their 
previous  history  that  the  companies  in  Dublin  were  at 
least  as  well  disposed  towards  unionism  as  the  com- 
panies in  London.  If  the  London  companies  can  trust 
their  employees  and  the  Dublin  companies  cannot  the 
inference  seems  to  be  that  it  is  because  the  Dublin  com- 
panies have  had  unhappy  experiences  with  their  men 
which  make  it  impossible  to  trust  them. 

It  is  on  this  matter  of  the  non-observance  of  agree- 
ments that  the  chief  difficulties  of  trade  unions  with 
employers  have  recently  come  to  the  front,  and  are 
likely  to  be  more  and  more  the  difficulties  of  the  future. 
The  more  responsible  leaders  of  trade  unions  are  fully 
awake  to  this,  and  they  have  recently  given  their  very 
disorderly  followers  severe  verbal  lectures  on  their 
short-sightedness  and  recklessness.  They  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  sensibly  and  strongly  on  the  folly 
•of  the  indiscriminate  sympathetic  strike  which  fritters 
away  their  resources,  and  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  induce  the  habit  of  bargain-breaking. 
In  sheer  self-protection  and  for  their  own  interests,  they 
are  bound  to  set  themselves  to  counteract  the  mania  for 
striking  for  such  absurd  reasons  as  that  of  the  handling 
of  "  tainted  "  goods  upon  which  the  Birmingham  rail- 
way men  came  out.  It  is  only  a  natural  consequence 
that  employers  should  start  their  ^50,000,000  fund  for 
protecting  themselves. 

And  yet  whom  have  these  leaders  but  themselves  and 
the  Liberal  Government  to  thank  for  the  encouragement 
that  has  been  given  to  the  reckless  strike  and  the 
breaking  of  bargains?  The  evil  has  grown  to  its 
present  proportions  since,  and  in  consequence  of,  the 
passing  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1908,  which 
has  been  a  direct  incitement  to  the  breaking  of  agree- 
ments. If  employers  have  no  guarantee  for  the 
observance  of  agreements,  it  is  because  the  trade  unions 
are  no  longer  legally  responsible  for  breaking  the  con- 
tracts between  them  and  the  employers.  When  there 
is  no  penalty  on  the  breach  of  contracts  how  can  we 
expect  contracts  to  be  performed?  Trade  unions  can- 
not be  sued  on  their  contracts ;  they  have  always 
opposed  being  put  in  the  position  of  other  people, 
individuals  or  companies.  They  have  preferred  to 
remain  in  the  condition  of  outlaws  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  outlaw's  irresponsibility  and  licence.  But  before 
the  Trade  Disputes  Act  the  Courts  had  decided,  verv 
much  to  trade  unionists'  surprise  and  indignation,  that 
the  union  funds  were  responsible  to  the  employer  in 
•damages  if  the  unions  induced  the  men  to  break  their 
contracts.  All  their  political  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Liberal  Government  to  have  this  decision  re- 
versed by  legislation,  and  they  got  everything  they 
demanded.  For  whatever  they  did  in  the  course  of 
trade  disputes  the  unions  were  to  be  held  irresponsible. 
If  they  called  out  their  men  in  breach  of  their  agree- 
ments as  to  wages  or  otherwise,  and  thus  inflicted  loss 
on  the  employers,  they  insisted  that  there  must  be  no 
right  of  bringing  actions  against  the  unions  to  recover 
damages.  They  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Govern- 
ment to  drop  all  the  conditions  by  which  it  sought  to 
limit  this  unrestricted  irresponsibility.  The  disavowal 
by  the  Government  of  their  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Lawson  Walton,  who  introduced  the  first  Bill,  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  complete    submission   later   on  by 


Lord  Robson,  is  a  well-remembered  incident.  This 
Act  has  destroyed  all  the  sanctions  that  existed  for 
the  performance  of  contracts,  and  if  trade  union  leaders 
are  now  lamenting  that  they  are  in  a  less  favourable 
position  than  they  were  for  securing  the  recognition 
of  their  collective  bargaining,  it  is  mostly  in  conse- 
quence of  this  Act.  Their  nominal  followers  have  got 
out  of  hand  and  are  ready  to  start  sectional  strikes,  and 
are  carrying  the  sympathetic  strike  to  absurd  lengths 
because  they  know  that  the  union  funds  do  not  suffer 
by  their  recklessness.  They  throw  them  away  on  the 
strike  itself  it  is  true,  but  they  imagine  they  get  value 
for  that.  If  the  leaders  desire  to  rehabilitate  their 
collective  bargaining,  which  employers  have  too  much 
reason  for  suspecting,  they  will  have  to  consent  to 
some  limitation  of  the  irresponsibility  of  their  unions 
under  the  Trade  Disputes  Act.  This  Act  also  con- 
ferred upon  the  unions  the  new  right  of  the  so-called 
"  peaceful  persuasion  ",  which  often  is  nought  but 
brutal  bullying,  both  during  strikes  and  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  men  to  belong  to  the  unions.  Instances 
of  it  have  occurred  during  the  painters'  strike  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  agreement  with  the 
motor  omnibus  men  is  that  they  shall  not  intimidate  or 
interfere  with  non-unionists.  Fortunately  the  distrust 
of  trade  union  bargaining  has  not  spread  so  widely  and 
deeply  amongst  the  London  companies  as  it  has  done 
in  Dublin,  or  we  might  now  be  in  the  midst  of  a  motor 
omnibus  strike. 


THE  MILITARY  PROBLEM. 

MANOEUVRES  in  England  tell  a  story,  the  recount- 
ing of  which  is  unnecessary  in  the  other  great 
countries  of  Europe.  It  reminds  that  we  want  an 
army  and  that  we  have  one  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes, 
both  as  regards  personnel  and  discipline.  Indeed,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  our  army  been  better  trained  for  war  or 
more  efficient  than  it  is  at  present.  But  just  now 
manoeuvres  are,  or  have  been,  taking  place  in  all  the 
other  great  armies,  and  thus  the  public  has  a  chance 
of  comparing  the  size  of  the  respective  forces.  To 
people  in  foreign  countries  who  have  felt  during  the 
past  century  the  actual  horrors  of  war  and  invasion, 
and  know  from  their  fathers  what  it  all  means,  the 
whole  problem  is  familiar.  It  enters  also  into  their 
private  lives,  since  practically  all  able-bodied  men  have 
now  to  serve  and  the  soldier  in  uniform  is  "en  evi- 
dence "  everywhere.  But  with  us  it  is  different.  The 
remote  country  districts  rarely  see  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Lord  Roberts 
and  others,  apathy  still  exists  as  to  the  importance 
of  our  possessing  an  armed  force  sufficiently  well 
trained  and  numerous  to  insure  the  safety  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Empire. 

The  actual  army  manoeuvres  which  came  to  an  end 
this  week  can  hardly  be  of  much  general  interest  to 
the  public.  There  was  no  striking  scheme  which 
caught  the  imagination  such  as  that  framed  for  the 
naval  manoeuvres.  Moreover,  for  the  troops  them- 
selves and,  indeed,  the  regimental  officers  the  whole 
business  was  necessarily  dull.  It  was  a  concentration 
of  practically  all  the  regular  forces  we  possess  at  home 
operating  against  a  skeleton  force  composed  almost 
entirely  of  auxiliaries,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
work  has  been  mainly  a  matter  of  marching  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  "  roads  ".  The  idea  of  holding 
such  manoeuvres,  or  rather  army  exercises,  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  wise  one.  It  has  given  the  generals  and 
staff  an  unexampled  opportunity  of  moving  large 
masses  of  men  and  considering  the  transport  problem, 
always  one  of  the  most  vital  a  general  in  the  field 
has  to  consider.  To  supply  such  a  force  in  the  field  is 
a  most  difficult  problem,  and  reality  has  been 
given  to  the  proceedings  by  only  allowing  the 
transport  and  supply  columns  to  move  along  certain 
roads.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  in  mimic  warfare 
to  reproduce  the  real  conditions.  For  one  thing  there 
is  no  hostile  population  to  take  into  account.  Still, 
in  real  war,  although  there  may  be  no  armed  bands  of 
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guerilla  belligerents  to  be  considered,  there  is  always 
the  problem  of  passive  resistance  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  wilful  obstruction  of  roads  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  things  to  be  taken  into  account.  As  a  fact 
big  manoeuvres  rarely  teach  the  rank  and  file  much. 
The  details  of  the  business  can  much  better  be  learnt 
at  company,  battalion,  or  brigade  field  trainings.  But 
as  an  exercise  for  the  higher  commanders  and  their 
stalls  big  manoeuvres  are  imperative.  Otherwise  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  the  existing 
organisation  and  appreciating  its  defects.  One  inno- 
vation we  are  glad  to  note.  The  present  chief  of  the 
general  staff,  unlike  his  predecessor,  took  command 
himself,  and  thus,  although  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  must  necessarily  be  spent  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  army,  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
himself  how  things  work  out  in  practice.  Theory 
and  practice,  therefore,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Army 
Council,  are,  as  in  the  old  days  of  a  commander-in- 
chief,  combined. 

Successfully,  however,  as  the  operations  have  been 
organised,  and  valuable  as  may  have  been  the  experi- 
ence gained,  the  real  lesson  for  the  nation  is  one  of 
greater  import.    Nearly  all  our  available  military  re- 
sources have  been  employed,  and  even  some  institutions 
have  been  depleted  in  order  to  avoid  miscarriage.  To 
this  end  even  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich 
has  been  compelled   to  contribute  the   saddles  used 
by  the  cadets  in  the  riding  schools  !    What  remains 
behind?    In     spite    of     what     Lord     Haldane  may 
tell  us  of  the  six  months  which  will  be  available  at 
the  outbreak  of  a  great  war  wherein  to  train  our  Terri- 
torials for  their  only  raison  d'etre,  the  defence  of  this 
country,  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that  on  such  an 
occasion  the  regular  army  will  be  required  elsewhere. 
The  pertinent  question  then  arises,  can  the  Territorials, 
either   as   regards   numbers   or  efficiency,    fulfil  the 
requirements  demanded  of  them?    It  is  true  that  we 
have   the  reassuring  statements  of  the  War  Office 
spokesman,  Lord  Haldane,  Mr.  Seely,  General  Bethune 
and  others.    But  Lord  Roberts  and  practically  every 
other  independent  expert  hold  that  the  Territorials  as 
at  present  organised  are  a  hopeless  travesty  of  what 
a  home  defence  force  should  really  be.    There  is  cer- 
tainly some  awakening  on  the  subject.    Twelve  years 
ago,  when  we  first  called  attention  to  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  some  form  of  compulsory  service,  we  were  a 
voice  alone,  almost  entirely  unsupported.    Now  most  of 
the  great  journals,  and  some  at  least  of  our  leading 
politicians,  have  committed  themselves  to  some  definite 
proposals  on  the  subject.    But  there  is  much  still  to 
be  done,  and  let  us  hope  it  will  be  done  before  it  is 
too  late.     It  is  not  as  if  the  nation  were  in  any  way 
effete  as  regards  manly  pursuits.    The  athletic  calibre 
of  the   nation   is   really  as   high   as  ever.    But  we 
commend  to  the  protagonists  of  the  Olympian  fund 
that  they   would   be  better  employed   in  organising 
a  campaign  for  Lord  Roberts'  ideals.  Unfortunately 
the  games  theory  is  not  quite  the  same  as  it  was 
in  days  gone  by  when  the  practice  of  archery  was  not 
only  a  sport,  but  a  great  national  asset.    But  could 
not  national  energy,  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  cricket,  football,  and  other  games — the  pursuit 
of  which  is  altogether  admirable  from  a  national  stand- 
point— be  to  some  extent  diverted  to  other  channels, 
and  the  rising  generation  taught  that,  as  well  as  pro- 
ficiency in  games,  it  is  the  highest  honour  and  privilege 
of  citizenship  to  qualify  oneself  to  bear  arms  in  the 
traditional  duty  of  national  defence? 


THE  CHINESE  CALDRON. 

THE  movement  to  "punish  Yuan",  as  its 
authors  magniloquentlv  named  it,  has  ended, 
as  readers  of  the  Saturday  were  led  to  expect,  in  the 
defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  every  point.  A  few  thousand 
lives  have  been  lost ;  a  great  deal  of  property  has  been 
destroyed  ;  a  great  many  have  been  reduced  to  destitu- 
tion ;  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  wasted  and  the 
date  of  appeal  to  Europe  for  a  fresh  loan  correspond- 


ingly hastened  ;  the  unsuitability  of  Republican  govern- 
ment for  China  has  been  further  demonstrated  and  a 
tendency  to  admit  the  fact,  even  among  previous  sup- 
porters of  the  idea,  has  become  apparent.  It  has  been 
made  clear  too  that  the  commercial  and  industrial 
classes  prefer  Yuan  Shih-kai  to  his  detractors  ;  and  the 
losses  endured  might  be  counted  as  gain  if  it  could  be 
hoped  that  the  lesson  would  be  accepted.  But  fanatics 
never  learn,  and  the  spirit  of  intrigue  is  too  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  Chinese  temperament  to  be  exorcised 
or  controlled  by  aught  but  a  dictatorial  regime.  It  was 
a  Chinese  critic  who  wrote  lately  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Peking  that  they  have  proved  "  Houses 
of  irritating  obstruction  ",  and  that  "  they  stand  before 
the  world  as  an  infantile  assembly  ever  ready  to  pout 
and  wrangle  and  behave  as  inmates  of  a  nursery". 
And  that  is  exactly  what  "Old  China  Hands"  pre- 
dicted when  Young  China's  foreign  admirers  were 
acclaiming  the  Republic  as  a  panacea  for  Chinese 
ills.  All  that  it  has  accomplished  so  far  is  to  reduce 
government  to  chaos  and  to  afford  additional  openings 
for  intrigue  unchecked  by  the  traditional  respect  for  an 
Emperor  whose  frown  was  more  awe-inspiring  than  a 
President's  clenched  fist.  It  is  a  Chinese  critic  again 
who  says  that  the  bulk  of  leading  people  are  begin- 
ning to  be  convinced  that  Sun  Yat-sens  and  Hwang- 
Sings  will  eternally  conspire  against  Yuan  Shih-kais, 
and  Yuans  as  certainly  intrigue  against  Hwangs  who 
may  supplant  them.  And  how  easily  intrigue  may 
develop  into  contention,  and  contention  into  civil  war, 
has  been  made  manifest  during  the  last  few  months. 

It  may  well  seem  strange  to  people  used  to  the 
orderly  conditions  of  European  life  that  men  and  money 
should  be  forthcoming  upon  such  flimsy  provocation. 
But  river-pirates,  thieves,  banditti,  loose-enders,  and 
good-for-nothings  of  sorts  abound  who  are  willing  to 
accept  wages  without  knowing  or  caring  what  they  are 
fighting  for.  The  puzzle  in  the  case  of  this  recent  out- 
break has  been  where  the  money  came  from  rather 
than  the  men.  Chinese  living  abroad  who  subscribed 
liberally  to  upset  the  Manchus  are  not  believed  to  have 
opened  their  purse-strings  now ;  and  merchants  and 
bankers  who  were  persuaded  or  constrained  to  support 
a  Revolution  which  promised  Elysian  reform  have  been 
clearly  hostile  to  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  one  man 
who  has  shown  some  capacity  for  government  under 
the  new  regime.  Still,  money  must  have  been  somehow 
obtained  for  a  beginning,  even  if  plunder  of  pro- 
vincial mints  and  treasuries  sufficed  afterwards  for  tem- 
porary needs ;  and  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
loans  as  well  as  arms  were  forthcoming  from  that 
source.  As  to  the  arms  there  seems  no  doubt,  nor  as 
to  the  presence  and  help  of  Japanese  in  the  insurgent 
ranks ;  and  this  undisguised  sympathy  of  individuals 
may  be  partly  responsible  for  certain  regrettable  inci- 
dents with  which  the  Peking  Government  has  had  to 
deal.  In  one  way  or  another,  at  any  rate,  considerable 
numbers  of  men  were  bribed,  deluded,  or  persuaded 
into  joining  the  Rebel  ranks.  But  the  Northern  forces 
have  proved,  as  anticipated,  superior  all  along  the  line. 
The  fortified  positions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Poyang  Lake 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  (Kiangse)  in  which  the 
rebellion  broke  out  have  been  retaken.  The  Arsenal  at 
Shanghai  was  successfully  defended  by  its  garrison,  and 
the  Woosung  forts  have  been  surrendered.  The  army 
that  crossed  the  Yangtze  on  a  pretentious  march 
towards  Peking  was  easily  repelled  and  its  leader, 
Hwang  Sing,  fled  to  Japan.  The  chiefs  set  up  by  the 
conspirators  at  Canton  found  their  position  untenable, 
and  have  also  sought  safety  in  flight — to  the  delight  ap- 
parently of  the  populace  both  at  Canton  and  Hongkong 
who  were  enthusiastically  anti-Manchu  but  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  evidently  of  the  present  outbreak.  Nanking 
has  surrendered  to  the  very  general,  Chang- 
hsun,  who  held  it  for  the  Emperor  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  and  who  has  now  found  himself,  in  the 
whirligig  of  events,  warring  on  behalf  of  the  regime 
which  he  was  then  concerned  to  resist.  His  re-entry 
seems  to  have  been  signalised  by  scenes  of  rapine  and 
disorder  such  as  too  frequently  characterise  the  move- 
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merits  of  Chinese  troops  ;  and  it  was  during  this  welter 
of  licence  that  the  outrage  occurred — the  murder  of  the 
three  Japanese  and  insult  to  their  flag — which  has  been 
the  cause — the  chief  cause,  at  any  rate — of  so  much 
excitement  in  Japan.  The  case  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  Japanese  officers  in  uniform  had  been 
maltreated  recently  at  Hankow  and  in  Shantung  ;  and 
the  Japanese  are  not  people  to  put  up  tamely  with  mal- 
treatment or  insult  to  individual,  uniform,  or  flag.  The 
Government  at  Tokyo — compelled  to  some  extent,  no 
doubt,  by  popular  feeling — has  gone  beyond  the  usual 
request  for  punishment,  indemnities,  and  apologies  to 
demand  that  Chang-hsun  shall  apologise  in  person  to 
the  Japanese  Consulate-General,  order  a  demonstration 
by  his  troops  to  the  same  intent,  and  be  removed  from 
the  governorship  of  Kiangsu  to  which  he  was  promoted 
in  pursuance  of  his  services  and  success.  This  is  a 
hard  thing,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Yuan 
can  comply.  We  have  seen  that  the  Chinese  soldiery 
fight  for  the  leader  who  pays  them  rather  than  for  a 
cause  ;  and  Chang  and  his  men,  who  have  maintained 
themselves  as  a  practically  independent  force  since 
their  withdrawal,  two  years  ago,  from  Nanking,  are 
more  like  the  Condottieri  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  a 
modern  European  army.    Supposing  they  object? 

The  problem  is  typical  of  others.  It  does  not  follow 
because  the  insurgent  forces  have  been  beaten  that  they 
will  return  to  civil  life,  and  ordered  government  resume 
its  sway.  The  supreme  difficulty  which  will  confront 
the  Government  if  and  when  all  else  has  been  settled 
is  finance.  Very  little  revenue  seems  at  present  to  be 
collected  anywhere,  and  practically  none  sent  to  Peking. 
The  optimistic  view  is  that  this  can  now  be  rectified  ; 
that  Yuan,  having  defeated  the  rebels,  will  be  able  to 
appoint  officials  and  collect  taxes  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Manchus.  But  the  opposite  fact  is  (in  the  view  at  any 
rate  of  the  "  North  China  Herald  ")  that  "  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  of  administration  the  range  of  a  field  gun 
is  the  limit  of  constituted  authority  ".  Attention  is 
directed,  in  this  country,  chiefly  to  the  movement  of 
contending  armies  or  of  troops,  at  any  rate,  on  a  con- 
siderable scale ;  but  there  have  been  outbreaks  and 
minor  uprisings  in  many  places.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
defeat  the  insurgents  in  the  field.  They  melt  away,  but 
are  ready  to  come  together  and  enlist  somewhere  else  if 
occasion  offer  or,  if  not,  are  more  likely  to  resume  dis- 
orderly than  orderly  life.  Nor  does  paying  off  and  dis- 
banding offer  the  perfect  solution  we  are  invited  to 
expect.  Some  people  think  it  is  more  likely  to  per- 
petuate disorder  by  making  re-enlistment  appear  a  lucra- 
tive profession. 

All  this  does  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  savour  pleas- 
antly of  the  reconstruction  and  development  to  which 
the  proceeds  of  the  Quintuple  loan  were  to  be  applied. 
Nor  does  it  look  altogether  favourable  to  the  collection 
of  revenue  out  of  which  the  service  of  the  loan  should 
be  met.  The  Peking  correspondent  of  the  "Times" 
has  pointed  out  more  than  once  that  the  amount  which 
the  Government  professed  to  derive  from  the  Salt 
Gabelle  was  largely  in  excess  of  facts  ;  "  the  truth  being 
[he  affirms]  that  the  Central  Government  has  never 
received  a  third  of  the  figure  declared,  and  that  it  was 
mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt  before  the  issue  of  the  Crisp 
loan,  [while]  under  present  chaotic  conditions  only  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  estimated  revenue  reaches 
Peking.  .  .  .  After  a  few  years'  careful  nursing  under 
foreign  administration  the  Gabelle  ought  to  produce 
enough  to  meet  the  earlier  claims  and  to  provide  a  small 
margin  towards  the  service  of  the  Crisp  loan  ",  and 
at  some  future  date  something  may  be  available  for  the 
reorganisation  loan  itself.  "  But  nothing  material  can 
be  effected  until  the  whole  administration  of  the  country 
has  undergone  a  transformation,  and  tranquillity  has 
been  permanently  ensured."  It  may  be  that  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Government  to  give  effect  to  the 
terms  of  the  loan  agreement  has  been  due  partly  to 
unwillingness  that  these  facts  should  be  too  clearly 
ascertained.  For  not  only  has  the  agreement  that  the 
tax  should,  be  collected  before  the  Salt  left  the  factories 
been  broken,  but  the  foreign  Inspector-General  has 
been  denied  the  administrative  power  necessary  to  the 


reorganisation  of  the  Gabelle.  Diplomatic  remonstrance 
is  said  to  have  elicited  a  promise  that  these  inexacti- 
tudes shall  be  corrected  ;  but  Chinese  promises  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Government  can  or  will  give  this  one  effect. 


SOME  MELODRAMA. 

By  John  Palmer. 

"  Sealed    Orders."     By    Cecil    Raleigh    and  Henry 
Hamilton.    Drury  Lane. 

"  Within  the  Law."  By  Bayard  Veiller.  Haymarket. 

A REALLY  good  melodrama  adds  enormously  to  the 
pleasure  of  living.  Unhappily  the  genre  is,  at 
its  best,  very  rare ;  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  places 
that  the  eye  of  refined  society  never  visits.  But  there 
are  running  in  London  just  now — the  sole  successes  of 
the  time — a  number  of  plays  that  owe  their  popularity 
so  entirely  to  the  qualities  they  share  with  melodramas 
of  authentic  type  that  I  should  like  to  tell  those  of 
my  readers  who  have  never  frequented  the  theatres  of 
dirty  suburb^  in  dirty  provincial  towns  what  pure  melo- 
drama is  really  like ;  and  why  London  is  at  present 
hunting  the  pale  shadow  of  this  delightful  variety  of 
dramatic  ware  in  fashionable  houses  of  the  West. 

Melodrama  is  really  the  oldest — certainly  the  most 
sanctified — form  of  theatrical  entertainment.  It  is  the 
true  successor  of  the  old  morality  play — the  one  form 
of  modern  amusement  that  might  still,  without  incon- 
gruity, be  handed  back  into  the  keeping  of  the  Church. 
The  traditional  villain  of  pure  melodrama  is  the  Devil 
himself  at  his  immemorial  employment  of  making  virtue 
extremely  difficult  for  mankind — especially  for  women — 
and  fighting  the  angels  hoof  and  nail  up  to  the  inevit- 
able, edifying  moment  of  his  extrusion  into  a  gaping 
Hell-mouth  (a  permanent  property  of  the  mediaeval 
theatre).  In  modern  melodrama,  as  in  the  old  morality, 
there  are  three  essential  points  to  be  observed.  The 
first  is  morality,  the  sort  of  old-fashioned  morality  that 
divides  mankind  into  black  and  white  souls  and  always 
knows  that  the  devil  is  wrong.  The  second  is  fun,  the 
sort  of  fun  that  still  tickles  people  in  the  face  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  and  always  puts  the  undesirable  person  of 
the  play  at  the  butt  end  of  a  joke  which  would  fell 
an  audience  of  Wessex  labourers.  The  third  is  plot, 
the  sort  of  plot  which  baffles  arithmetic  and  always 
induces  a  regret  that  one's  algebra  stopped  short  at 
the  binomial  theorem.  Every  good  melodrama  is  based 
upon  these  three  essential  characteristics — rights  and 
wrongs  of  conduct  and  feeling  as  plain  as  the  plainest 
nose  upon  the  plainest  face  of  the  plainest  man  ;  fun 
as  robust  and  as  broad  as  the  harlequinade,  English 
variety,  in  the  heartiest  years  of  its  career ;  plot  as 
ingenious  and  as  rapid  and  as  clear  as  the  most  skilful 
of  practised  playmakers  can  contrive  it. 

Why  have  these  qualities,  by  virtue  of  which  tenta- 
tive experiments  in  melodrama  are  now  successfully 
running  at  half  a  dozen  West  End  theatres — why  have 
these  qualities  suddenly  acquired  a  market  value?  I 
suggest,  for  a  sign  of  the  times,  that  the  incursion  of 
these  primaeval  melodramatic  qualities  into  the  London 
theatres  to-day  indicates  a  faint  reaction  against 
"  modern  "  play  writing.  People  are  finding  temporary 
comfort  and  satisfaction  in  plays  that  assume  morality 
to  be  fixed  ;  that  give  them  a  villain  to  be  hissed  and 
a  hero  to  be  applauded.  These  plays  are  a  relief  for 
consciences  tender  with  the  probing  of  Mr.  Galsworthy 
and  Mr.  Shaw.  Personally  I  love  a  problem  in  moral 
casuistry.  I  like  to  sharpen  my  wits  and  my  conscience 
as  a  responsible  member  of  the  commonwealth  in  won- 
dering whether  the  hero  of  the  latest  modern  play  is 
above  the  common  law  of  Sinai  or  beneath  it.  But,  in 
common  with  most  playgoers,  I  am  prepared,  for  an 
evening,  at  any  rate,  to  be  an  extremely  simple  person, 
ready  to  assume  the  worst  of  any  gentleman  with  heavy 
eyebrows  and  the  best  of  any  heroine  with  fair  hair  ; 
to  be  quite  sure  that  the  devil  is  always  as  black  as  he 
is  painted,  and  that  the  garments  of  every  woman  who 
wears  a  wedding  ring  are  as  white  as  snow.  Beyond 
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the  comfort  of  this  happy  moral  assurance  there  is  the 
further  delight  of  believing  once  more-  in  the  play  which 
is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ;  losing  oneself  breath- 
lessly in  plot  and  counterplot,  in  surprises  and  alarums, 
in  the  beautiful  machine-made  resource  of  the  angels 
conflicting  with  the  beautiful  machine-made  conspira- 
cies of  the  devil.  How  pleasant  to  escape  for  an  evening 
from  people  who  talk  and  from  people  whose  sole  con- 
cern it  is  to  be  themselves,  to  people  whose  sole 
dramatic  aim  in  life  is  to  get  somewhere  or  something 
as  quickly  as  possible  ! 

There  is  no  occasion  in  all  this  for  a  panic  of  superior 
people.  Rather  it  is  a  seasonable  and  necessary  hint  to 
modern  authors  that  simple  people  at  the  play  have  not 
entirely  outgrown  simple  pleasures.  It  also  gives  to 
the  critics  an  opportunity  of  protesting  against  foolish 
brethren  who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  what  a 
melodrama  really  is.  Melodrama,  in  the  slang  of  incom- 
petent reporters,  is  bad  drama.  When  they  are  trying 
to  think  of  something  insulting  to  say  about  a  play 
they  do  not  like  they  say  "  Melodrama  ".  I  have 
frequently  protested  against  this  misuse  of  an  honourable 
term,  and  I  again  protest.  Melodrama  is  under  no 
necessity  to  be  crude,  vulgar,  or  inartistic.  Its  qualities, 
like  the  qualities  of  every  other  form  of  artistic  effort, 
are  solely  determined  by  the  author.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  root  qualities  of  melodrama  should  not  be  set 
off  with  every  resource  of  the  finished  dramatic  crafts- 
man and  with  every  refinement  of  literary  grace.  Neat, 
rapid  and  dexterous  good  melodrama  must  necessarily 
be.  These  attributes  do  not  on  the  face  of  them  suggest 
an  intelligence  working  at  half  pressure.  There  can 
be  nothing  slovenly  or  half-realised  in  the  passage  of 
incidents  whose  deftness  and  decision  and  speed  surprise 
the  mind  into  immediate  confidence.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  a  dramatist  who  added  a  sense  of  literature 
to  a  sense  of  the  theatre  should  not  write  a  melodrama 
as  classically  imperishable  as  Oscar  Wilde  once  wrote 
a  farce. 

Of  the  half-dozen  melodramas  running  in  London  at 
the  present  moment  "  Sealed  Orders  "  at  Drury  Lane 
and  "  Within  the  Law  "  at  the  Haymarket  are  perhaps 
the  best  examples.  It  is  almost  possible  to  enjoy  one- 
self with  a  single  heart  at  Drury  Lane  this  autumn. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  discomforts.  Drury 
Lane  is  the  most  repulsively  decorated  theatre  in 
London  ;  and  there  is  a  very  loud  band  that  makes  a 
hideously  vulgar  noise  whenever  it  is  not  strictly  neces- 
sary to  hear  what  the  people  in  the  play  are  talking 
about.  Moreover,  there  is  the  usual  silly  fuss  about  the 
scenery,  which  adds  not  a  jot  to  the  melodramatic 
appeal,  but  whose  continual  heavy  shifting  disastrously 
arrests  the  excitement  of  the  audience  whenever  it  is 
comfortably  warming  to  the  progress  of  events.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  discomforts  and  technical  errors  of  the 
producer,  "Sealed  Orders"  goes  with  a  swing.  It 
is  better  written  than  the  wretched  melodramatic  inter- 
polations in  Holy  Writ  of  Mr.  Louis  Parker  now  being 
delivered  at  another  large  London  house.  It  is  quick 
and  ingenious,  with  moments  of  rare  insight  into  the 
emotional  requirements  of  simple  people.  "  Sealed 
Orders"  is  a  success  which  cannot  reasonably  be  de- 
plored on  any  grounds.  "  Within  the  Law"  is  better 
yet.  Here,  too,  is  a  play  that  deserves  to  run,  and 
pleases  by  the  qualities  of  good  melodrama.  If  you 
would  understand  how  the  exciting  surprises  of  a  melo- 
dramatic plot  should  be  seasoned  with  true  melodra- 
matic fun,  you  will  find  no  better  example  in  London 
than  the  comic  relief  of  "  Within  the  Law  ". 

Where  these  two  plays,  and  most  plays  of  this  type 
now  running  in  London,  fail  of  the  true  melodramatic 
inspiration  is  in  their  authors'  distrust  of  the  deeds  they 
unfold.  In  melodrama  the  acts  of  the  day  are  sufficient 
unto  themselves.  We  do  not  pause  to  inquire  into 
motives  and  springs  of  conduct.  Explanation  and 
mental  analysis  immediately  turn  the  thing  we  accept 
into  the  thing  we  reject.  We  ask  no  questions  ;  and, 
if  the  author  begins  asking  them,  we  do  not  stay  for 
an  answer.  The  greater  part  of  the  First  Act  of 
"Within  the  Law"  is  worse  than  wastepaper.  It  is 
as  if  a  story-teller  were  to  begin  telling  us  about  Robin 


Hood  by  going  learnedly  into  economic  conditions  of 
the  thirteenth  century  in  England  in  order  to  justify 
his  hero  in  a  war  upon  society.  Simple  people  like- 
Robin  Hood  straight  away.  They  do  not  want  to  know 
that  he  was  economically  justified  in  his  exploits  before 
they  can  allow  themselves  to  enjoy  them.  We  do  not 
want  long  speeches  about  the  hours  and  wages  of 
labour  to  interest  us  in  the  clever  criminal  exploits  of 
our  dear  lady  at  the  Haymarket.  Similarly  at  Drury 
Lane  the  preliminary  undue  emphasis  upon  the  senti- 
mental and  industrial  motives  of  the  hero  in  the  First 
Act  is  valuable  waste  of  valuable  time  in  an  entertain- 
ment that  runs  into  four  solid  hours.  But  it  is  ungra- 
cious to  dwell  upon  these  little  weaknesses  in  plays 
which  I  have  expressly  selected  because  unnecessary 
explanation  and  pretentious  "  psychology  "  have  been 
cut  almost  to  a  minimum.  They  have  reformed  these 
things  indifferent  well  at  Drury  Lane  and  the  Hav- 
market.  I  would  counsel  them  in  a  friendly  way  to' 
reform  them  altogether. 


ALL-BRITISH  ART. 

Bv  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

'  I  "HE  Walpole  Society,  one  of  our  youngest,  was 
■I-  founded  to  encourage  the  study  of  British  art. 
Walpole,  himself  struck  by  our  ignorance  of  native 
art,  did  his  best  to  stem  it  by  publishing  George 
Vertue's  notes  in  a  collected  form.  Vertue's  notes, 
some  dozen  or  twenty  books  in  manuscript,  are  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  perhaps  the  most  important  are  the 
seven  earliest,  to  compile  which  the  engraver  took 
something  like  thirty  years.  In  these  Vertue  orderly 
set  down  whatever  information  he  acquired  from  re- 
search among  old  books  and  registers,  from  hearsay 
and  personal  observation  ;  travelling  about  on  business 
he  noted  whenever  possible  the  pictures  in  the  country 
mansions ;  mixing  with  his  fellow-artists  he  picked  up> 
hereditary  traditions  and  gossip  along  with  indisput- 
able evidence.  He  it  is  to  whom  we  owe  the  curious 
tale  that  Rembrandt  came  over  here  and  visited  London 
and  the  northern  ports.  An  old  painter  called  Christian 
told  Vertue  this.  Until  recently  the  tale  has  gone  for  a 
legend  ;  now,  however,  there  seem  grounds  for  seriously 
considering  whether  Rembrandt  was  in  London  and. 
actually  made  a  drawing  of  the  southern  prospect  from 
the  spot  where  now  the  Piccadilly-Brompton  Tube 
begins  at  King's  Cross. 

Since  Vertue's  and  Horace  Walpole's  day  interest 
in  English  art  has  drooped.  The  chances  of  exploring 
country  mansions  and  architectural  monuments  are  not 
rare  so  much  as  ignored,  and  foreign  art  attracts  more 
investigation.  Whatever  the  reasons,  dense  ignorance 
of,  and  indifference  to,  native  painting,  sculpture  and' 
design  prosper ;  a  handful  of  scholars  practically  have 
a  corner  in  knowledge  of  this  subject ;  the  public  taking 
its  cue  from  the  National  Gallery  has  hardly  heard  of 
pre- Van  Dyck  British  art.  This  is  the  dark  condition 
the  Walpole  Society  exists  to  proselytise  ;  unless  I  ami 
mistaken  its  function  is  to  stimulate  intelligent  interest 
in  truly  native  art ;  not  painting  only,  but  art  in  every 
branch. 

The  Society's  second  annual  volume  is  unusually 
well  illustrated  ;  the  reproductions  alone  give  it  great 
value.  The  concomitant  articles  are  written  by  scholars 
who  among  them  cover  celebrity,  immense  research,, 
prodigious  assiduity  in  compilation,  special  knowledge,, 
and,  lastly,  imagination.  One  of  the  articles  at  least 
has  evidently  been  inspired  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
beauty  of  its  theme  ;  the  rest  deal  with  their  subjects  in 
a  frank,  fine  spirit  of  registration,  criticism  and  factual 
description.  There  are  seventy-seven  half-tone  plates, 
some  photogravures,  good  colour  prints,  and  132  pages 
of  text.  Of  these  sixty-eight  go  to  the  painter 
"  H.  E."  and  the  De  Critz  family,  and  it  is  on  this 
very  point  that  the  Walpole  Society,  if  it  is  to  perform 
its  function,  must  carefully  weigh  its  policy.  "  H.  E." 
is  Hans  or  Haunce  <E  worth  or  /Eenworts,  a  Dutch 
painter,  who  settled  in  England  and  painted  many  por- 
traits in  a  manner  wholly  foreign.      The  Dc  Critz 
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family  came  from  Antwerp,  settled  in  England  late  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  was 
mainly  busied  in  decorating  the  royal  "  carroches  " 
and  barges  and  buckhound  waggons.  One  member  of 
the  family  painted  interesting  portraits  of  a  curious 
hybrid  type  that  are  important  in  a  specialist  way ; 
they  are  rather  an  unexplained  irrelevant  incident  than 
an  issue  in  English  painting. 

Haunce  Eworth's  style  is  Italianised  Netherlandish  ; 
his  portraits,  according  to  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Cust,  are  numerous,  and  they  certainly  are  worth 
searching  study.  But  an  annual  dedicated  to  the 
national  art  of  Britain  must  be  chary  of  exceeding  its 
business  by  dragging  in  interesting  aliens  whose  place 
more  fitly  is  the  "  Burlington  Magazine  ". 

Far  more  profitable  is  the  line  taken  by  the  Society 
with  regard  to  the  Chertsey  Abbey  tiles  and  the  screen 
of  Cawston  Church,  for  the  art  these  .manifest  seems 
not  an  importation,  but  a  native  growth.  Isolated 
from  their  natural  environment,  and  studied  as  unre- 
lated relics,  works  like  these  are  generally  credited  to 
foreign  painters.    The  most  serious  part  of  the  Wal- 
pole    Society's    undertaking    will    be    patient  recon- 
struction of  our  Primitives.   It  seems  pretty  clear  from 
recent  research  that  little  that  is  important  as  regards 
distinctly  native  art  will  be  discovered  among  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  portrait  painters ;  only 
here  and  there  a  significant  individuality  appears  in 
that  period.    An  unexplored  zone  lies  between  Kneller 
and  Sir  Joshua  that  should  reward  investigators.  The 
art  of  the  little  portrait-group  painters,  for  example, 
who  worked  agreeably  about  1740  is  amusing,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  life-size  painters  may  come  out  better 
than  we  think.    But  for  a  tenser,  higher  note  we  should 
have  to  search  much  further  back,  going  into  Ireland, 
into  the  English  provincial  schools,  among  the  ecclesi- 
astical craftsmen  and  the  wall-painters  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     Thus  little  by  little  patient  piecing  together  of 
clues  and  fragments  may  result  in  an  ordered  state- 
ment of  a  truly  national  art,  unique  and  consequent. 
Or,  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  we  shall  ascertain  that 
no  such  thing  as  a  truly  national  English  art  ever 
existed,   and   then  with   a  quiet   mind   the  Walpole 
Society  will  disband  itself,  concluding  that  it  is  but 
vain   to  stimulate  interest   in   a   myth.      At  present 
Italian  savants  are  burning  to  claim  "our"  masters 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  converting  "  Master  Walter  " 
and  "  Master  William  "  into  Gualterio  and  Guglielmo. 
However  the  question  will  ultimately  shape,  it  is  too 
early  for  the  Society  to  rest  upon  aliens,  no  matter 
how  pleasant  or  prolific.     Such  a  line  might  be  con- 
strued  into   a    confession    of    bankruptcy    of  native 
material.      But  no  such  shortage  threatens.      In  its 
equipment  and  lavish  generosity  of  content,  especially 
as  regards  bulk,   and  high  standard  of  contributors 
and  reproductions  this  annual  is  unparalleled.  There- 
fore, assuming  that  its  financial  side  is  made  secure 
by   large    membership   and    that   its   equipment  and 
capacity  are  directed  systematically  towards  its  proper 
object,  the  Society  will  succeed  in  reinstating  British 
Primitives.    Our  embroiderers,  our  illuminators,  metal 
and  ivory  workers,  sculptors  and  painters — what  really 
do  we  know  of  them  in  a  consecutive  way  ?    I  can 
conceive  the  Walpole  Society  resolutely  collecting  our 
fragmentary    scraps    of    knowledge,    piecing  them 
together  by  means  of  rare  fresh  discoveries,  and  ulti- 
mately reconstructing  a  building  whose  main  lines  at 
least  and  in  spite  of  gaps  will  be  discernible.  The 
Society  is  just  two  years  old ;  it  has  lots  of  time. 
Moreover,  its  purpose  and  nature  are  serious  enough 
to  exempt  it  from  the  general  necessity  of  "  making 
a  show  ". 

THEIR  FOOLISH  TALK. 

By  Jane  Barlow. 

"I  ""HE  valley,  shaped  like  the  trough  of  a  wave,  is 
■*■  green  on  all  its  slopes  with  grass  and  bracken. 
Along  its  ridge  on  either  hand  crop  up  dispersedly 
fierce-looking  crests  and  combs  and  bosses  and  splinters 
of  grey  rock,  which  suggest  the  armoured  skulls  and 


spines  of  antediluvian  lizards.  Conspicuous  among 
these  crests  is  one  that  erects  itself  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  valley,  whose  threading  road  there  sends  off  a 
cart-track,  climbing  up  and  curving  in  behind  the  rocks, 
to  emerge  on  a  plateau  with  a  spacious  downlook  over 
the  outspread  countryside.  Up  here  a  few  little  home- 
steads are  scattered  about,  each  in  its  particoloured 
patchwork  of  small  fields,  set  among  the  more  uniform 
greenery  of  sheepwalks  ;  and  the  Moynihans'  house  is 
near  the  point  whence  a  very  steep  boreen  begins  a  long 
descent. 

One  warm  summer  afternoon  old  John  Moynihan,  the 
grandfather  of  the  family,  was  greasing  the  wheels  of 
their  ass-cart  in  the  square  recess  before  the  cottage. 
Molly,  Dan  and  Joe,  three  of  his  grandchildren,  sat  on 
a  hollowy  bank  dangling  their  feet  above  his  head  as 
he  stooped.  At  times  they  watched  him,  and  at  times 
their  father,  who  was  trying  to  catch  Fanny  the  ass 
in  the  sloping  field  behind  them.  Though  Fanny's  un- 
usually long  ears  were  unvenerably  whitened  by  old 
age,  she  still  possessed  much  lively  vigour,  which  now 
led  her  to  elude  capture  with  many  freakish  antics  oft- 
repeated.  The  job  threatened  to  be  a  lop-sided  joke. 
It  seems  rather  hard  on  middle-aged  young  John  that 
none  of  his  numerous  and  agile  offspring  should  have 
lent  him  aid  ;  but  it  may  be  said  in  excuse  for  Molly 
and  her  brothers  that  they  had  lately  finished  a  hot 
three-mile  trudge  home  from  school.  Presently,  after 
a  fantastic  gallop  down  across  the  field,  Fanny  paused 
at  a  gap  in  the  furze-bushes  close  to  the  children's  seat, 
and  burst  into  a  loud-resounding  bray,  which  ended 
in  long-drawn  groans  and  wheezes.  Joe  thereupon 
attempted  a  feeble  imitation,  and  Dan  remarked  :  "  Ah 
now,  I  declare  the  crathur's  apt  to  be  wanting  a  lick 
of  the  graise  as  well  as  thim  ould  wheels.  You'd  say 
she  was  as  rusty  as  anything  in  the  inside  of  her  ". 

"  After  swallying  one  of  them  corncrakes  she  might 
be  by  accident  ",  said  Molly.  "  Plenty  of  them  there 
do  be  skyting  about  up  above  among  the  tussocks  of 
long  grass,  where  we  got  the  nest  full  of  eggs.  Stuck 
in  her  throath  it  is  very  belike,  according  to  the  sound 
of  her  anyway. " 

"  Hand  us  up  a  bit  of  the  graise,  gran'dad  ",  said 
Dan,  swinging  a  dusty  foot  so  that  it  touched  old  John's 
shoulder  as  he  stood  up  and  straightened  himself  stiffly. 
"  We  want  some  for  to  be  graising  Fanny's  throath, 
that's  about  choking  herself  swallying  down  the  whole 
of  a  corncrake's  nest,  eggs  and  all." 

"  Whisht  then  with  your  gabbing,  and  let  interfaring 
with  the  baste  alone  ",  his  grandfather  said  discourag- 
ingly.  But  Joe  jumped  to  his  feet  and  danced  on  the 
bank,  chanting  in  a  voice  of  singular  volume  for  seven 
years  old  :  "  Give  us  some  graise  to  be  graising  Fanny 
— graise  we  want  to  be  graising  Fanny — and  putting  it 
down  her  throath  ".  At  this  hearing  Fanny  flourished 
off  again  with  an  elaborate  caper,  and  old  John  said  : 
"  See  me  here,  me  man;  if  the  pack  of  yous  don't 
quit  out  of  this  and  give  over  delaying  us  with  your 
foolish  talk,  it's  the  sort  of  graise  ye're  apt  to  be  getting 
that  ye  mightn't  have  a  liking  for  ". 

His  tone  was  so  unwontedly  grim  that  the  children 
judged  it  prudent  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  dropping 
themselves  off  the  bank  they  withdrew  down  the  lane. 
Not  many  yards,  for  they  stopped  at  a  ferny  corner 
opposite  its  junction  with  the  steep  boreen  up  from 
Lissanaskin,  down  which  their  eldest  brother  Christy, 
standing  behind  a  fence,  was  gazing  intently.  If  ques- 
tioned, he  would  have  said  that  he  was  cutting  bracken 
to  bed  the  beasts,  and  he  had,  sure  enough,  a  reaping- 
hook  in  his  hand  ;  but  two  or  three  prostrate  fronds 
made  a  very  small  beginning.  Christy  being  more 
than  half  a  dozen  years  older  than  even  Molly,  at  over 
twelve,  his  younger  brethren  would  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  criticise  his  slow  progress  had  he  not  incurred 
a  reputation  for  inveterate  good  humour.  As  it  was, 
however,  Dan,  balancing  himself  atop  of  the  low  stone 
wall,  proceeded  to  flirt  the  cut  stalks  about  with  a 
long  sally  switch,  and  remarked  sarcastically  :  "  Faix 
now,  if  the  ould  cow  got  into  that  big  heap  it's  losing 
herself  on  us  she'd  be  intirely  ". 

With  a  disconcerted  start  Christv  faced  round.    "  So 
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it's  there  you  are  again  ",  he  said.  "  Throop  along 
with  yourselves  now,  and  don't  be  meddling  and 
making  here.    I've  plenty  else  to  do." 

"  Who's  hindering  of  you?  "  said  Dan. 

"  Me  grandfather's  getting  out  the  cart  to  go  to 
Barlonstown  ",  Christy  said  invitingly. 

"  Bedad  is  he — and  as  cross  as  a  weasel  ",  they  all 
responded  declining. 

"  And  Himself's  kilt  running  after  herself  above  in 
the  field  there  ",  Christy  suggested  again,  hoping  for 
better  results;  but  :  "  How  kilt  he  is  !  "  Dan  rejoined 
derisively ,  "  and  he  just  after  grabbing  her  by  the 
ear." 

At  this  failure  Christy  desisted  from  further  efforts, 
reverting  to  his  gaze  down  the  boreen.  His  sister 
Molly  perched  herself  conversationally  near  him,  and 
began  :  "  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  there  was  teems  of  rain 
to-night.  I  heard  the  curlew  calling  and  we  coming 
along  by  Croghawn  Bog,  and  them  clouds  do  be  nearly 
all  catching  theirselves  on  the  top  of  Owcnmore  moun- 
tain. Did  you  ever  hear  tell,  Christy,  that  a  dale  of 
wasps  is  got  up  there?'  A  girl  at  school  was  saying 
so  to-day,  but  1  dunno  what  'ud  bring  them  that  high. 
Do  you,  Christy?  "  He  did  not  answer,  or  seemingly 
hear  her,  so  she  pulled  his  sleeve  and  said  :  "  Isn't  it 
starved  they'd  be?  For  what  'ud  they  get  to  be  aiting 
or  stinging?  "  Christy  shook  off  her  grasp  im- 
patiently, edging  a  little  further  away.  "  Can't  you 
hold  your  prate?"  he  said,  "and  not  be  bawling 
blathers  into  me  ear  the  vvav  I  can't  hear  an  earthly 
iotum?  " 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  hearing  ",  Molly  protested, 
and  murmured  aside  to  her  younger  brothers  :  "  W  hat 
ails  the  two  of  them  this  day  at  all?  As  cross  they  do 
be  as  they  can  stick  together  ".  The  young  Moyni- 
hans  were  not  unaccustomed  to  some  shortness  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  their  father,  who  as  a  rule  was 
busy ;  but  they  always  counted  upon  finding  their 
grandfather  and  Christy  affable,  if  not  unoccupied. 
Molly,  however,  not  easily  rebuffed,  speedily  resumed  : 
"  Was  I  telling  you  the  quare  thing  I  seen  last  night, 
Christy?  Just  after  the  sun  going  down  in  the  gap 
there,  up  come  a  big,  black-looking  cloud,  and  two 
round  holes  in  it,  with  the  light  shining  in  through 
them    like   an   owlses    two   eyes — 'twas    enough  to 

frighten    you.    And    I    let  "      Christy  glanced 

furiously  over  his  shoulder  :  "  In  the  name  of  goodness, 
you  little  pest,  will  you  laive  moidhering  me  with  your 
fool's  talk?    Och,  she's  coming — here  she  is  herself  ". 

"  What's  coming?  Sure  it's  nothing  only  ouid  Mrs. 
Caff  rev  jigging  back  from  market  ",  the  children  com- 
mented with  disparaging  indifference.  But  already 
had  Christy  plunged  clattering  to  meet  a  vehicle  which 
turned  the  corner  with  a  prim,  stout,  elderly  woman, 
brown-shawled  and  black-bonneted,  sitting  on  the 
middle  of  the  flat  board. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  what's  the  news?  "  he  was  asking 
while  the  wheels  still  revolved. 

"  It's  off  ",  Mrs.  Caffrey  said,  the  words  apparently 
jerked  out  by  the  stoppage  of  the  cart.' 

"  More  power  !  "  Christy  said.  "  Then  ould 
Donagh  wouldn't  give  the  fifty?  " 

"Wouldn't  he  not,  me  lad?"  said  Mrs.  Caffrey. 
"  Sixty  he  went  to,  and  seven  head  of  stock." 

"  But  you  said  it  was  off  ",  Christy  interrupted 
aghast. 

"  Rose  Flynn  herself  wouldn't  look  at  Terry  Donagh, 
for  man  or  baste — there's  the  whole  of  it  ",  said  Airs. 
Caffrey. 

"  Me  soul  to  the  Saints  and  back  again  !  "  said 
Christy,  "  But  that's  grand." 

"  Lepping  they  all  are  below  there  ",  said  Mrs. 
Caffrey.  "  His  people  and  her  people,  and  small  blame 
to  them." 

"  Lep  they  may  and  welcome.  Rose  Flynn's  the 
greatest  little  girl  in  Ireland.  I  declare  now  ",  averred 
Christy,  "  I  think  I'll  just  be  stepping  down;  there's 
nothing  doing  here."  If  he  intended  this  to  seem  a 
sudden  thought,  he  marred  its  unpremeditated  effect  by 
diving  under  a  Furze-bush  and  producing  his  Sunday 
coat,  placed  there  neatly  folded,  clearly  in  prospect  of 


such  an  expedition.  Mrs.  Caffrey  chucked  her  donkey 
into  motion  again,  and  twisted  herself  round  to  watch 
Christy  race  down  the  boreen,  working  himself  into 
his  garment  as  he  ran.  "  Fine  hopping  and  throtting 
he  has",  she  soliloquised.  "I'd  be  glad  of  pence 
apiece  for  every  bit  of  tomfoolery  them  two'll  talk  this 
same  evening,  unless  he  breaks  his  neck  before  he  gets 
there,  not  minding  where  he's  going." 

The  children,  who  had  listened  without  much  interest, 
were  streeling  desultorily  homewards,  when  little  Joe 
saw  his  grandfather  beckoning  to  him  through  a  gap 
in  the  hedge,  along  which  the  old  man  had  made  his 
way  unnoticed.  "What  about  was  Mrs.  Caffrey  and 
Christy  having  all  the  discoorse?  And  here's  a  ha'py 
for  you,  avic  ",  he  said. 

"  Only  some  ould  talk  about  Rose  Flynn  having 
nothing  to  do  with  Terry  Donagh  ",  said  Joe. 
"  Christy  said  it. was  grand,  and  then  he  took  off  with 
himself  somewheres  in  his  good  coat." 

"  Aye  would  he.  1  was  thinking  this  day  that's 
the  way  'twould  be  ",  old  John  said  bitterly.  "  Coort- 
ing  Rose  Flynn,  that's  what  the  young  bosthoon's  after. 
And  next  thing  he'll  be  bringing  her  home,  and  all  of 
them  at  me  to  make  them  over  the  bit  of  land.  And 
not  a  foot  will  I,  let  me  tell  them.  Well  able  I  am  to 
be  working  it  yet.  Divil  a  foot  of  me  will — not  if  he 
was  bringing  home  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 


THE  SLANDERED  SUBURB. 

IN  his  newest  play  Mr.  John  Galsworthy  breaks  with 
the  tradition  that  the  frame  of  mind  commonly 
called  "  suburban  "  belongs  necessarily  to  the  suburbs. 
His  conventional  husband  in  "The  Fugitive",  the 
Torquemada  of  a  gloomy  religion  of  good  form,  is 
eminently  a  suburban  in  a  suburban  set.  But  he  lives 
in  a  Westminster  flat,  and  is  not  suspected  of  the 
smallest  connexion  with  Upper  Tooting.  This  may  be 
purely  accident.  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  possibly  innocent 
of  any  intention  to  hint  that  banality  owns  no  geo- 
graphical frontier.  But  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  act  of  negative  justice  is  in  some  sense  a  sign  of 
reaction  against  the  fashion  of  sneering  at  the  suburbs 
as  the  home  of  a  separate  and  but  semi-human  species. 

The  majority  of  modern  fiction  writers  seem  to  have 
only  two  root  ideas.  One  is  the  essential  absurdity  of 
life  in  outer  London  or  in  "  the  provinces."  The  other 
is  that  refinement  is  simply  a  question  of  income. 
Novelists  are  not  generally  supposed  to  be  a  plutocratic 
class.  The  number  who  pay  super-tax  must  be  small. 
But  they  have  really  wonderful  notions  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  living  income.  The  other  day  a  popular  writer 
gave  a  humorous  description  of  the  straits  to  which  an 
actress  and  her  daughter  were  reduced.  They  lived  in 
two  appalling  rooms  in  Bayswater.  The  mother  could 
not  afford  a  cab  from  the  theatre.  Her  supper  consisted 
of  some  nameless  kind  of  sausage  and  a  pot  of  porter. 
The  daughter  had  but  one  presentable  dress,  and  had 
to  borrow  a  pair  of  shoes  when  she  was  bound  to  make 
a  fair  appearance  on  some  special  occasion.  And  all 
this  misery  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  family  income 
was  only  twenty  pounds  a  week  !  Living  expenses  in 
the  world  of  fiction  have  gone  up  enormously  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  In  the  last  years  of  Victoria  a  thou- 
sand a  year  was  a  quite  reasonable  marrying  salary 
for  an  author  or  painter  hero.  To-day  the  self-respect- 
ing heroine  expects  at  least  that  for  her  pin-money 
alone. 

It  has  always  been  an  indiscretion  to  be  poor.  But 
the  unforgiveable  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  present-day 
novelist  is  to  be  moderately  well  off.  Poverty  in  rags 
is  occasionally  useful  to  him,  though  most  books  that 
begin  in  a  garret  have  a  way  of  ending  in  a  dining-room 
full  of  millionaires.  But  the  writer  of  fiction  seems  to 
have  no  use  for  the  "  average  "  man — who  of  course 
does  not  exist.  It  is  fatal  to  one's  chances  as  a  hero 
if  one  occupies  a  house  at,  say,  a  hundred  and  fifty  a 
year,  and  posts  a  cheque  to  the  landlord  regularly  every 
quarter-day.  The  novelist  seems  to  be  much  of  the 
opinion  of  Ancient  Pistol.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays — 
unless  indeed  he  can  draw  for  a  million   at  a  time. 
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Hence  the  contempt  for  the  suburbs,  which  are  neither 
picturesquely  poor  nor  inordinately  rich.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  view  is  a  little  shallow.  There  is  really 
a  wealth  of  dramatic  raw  material  in  the  London 
suburbs,  if  a  great  writer  studied  them  with  a  seeing 
and  sympathetic  eye.  Human  passion  is  much  the  same 
in  Streatham  as  in  Belgrave  Square.  The  eye  of  heaven 
has  no  objection  whatever  to  the  pleasant  heights  of 
Sydenham  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Dulwich  Common  ; 
and  hearts  may  be  broken  as  easily  in  Wands- 
worth as  in  Mayfair  or  Whitechapel.  More- 
over, there  is  a  distinct  element  of  interest  in 
the  very  limitations  of  suburban  life.  Consider- 
ations of  money,  respectability,  family  feeling,  and 
so  forth  complicate  the  play  of  passion.  A  rich  man 
may  follow  his  instincts  with  the  knowledge  that  want 
of  money  at  least  will  play  no  part  in  his  emotional 
drama.  The  very  poor  man's  course  is  just  as  simple; 
he  has  nothing  to  lose.  But  the  suburban  man  or  woman 
who  would  is  in  the  full  clutch  of  circumstance.  The 
office,  the  neighbourhood,  the  family,  the  income  have 
all  to  be  considered  before  any  fateful  step  is  taken. 
This  very  day,  out  of  a  hundred  houses  in  one  of  these 
quiet  suburban  roads  there  may  be  ten  in  which  Ibsenic 
dramas  are  working  slowly  and  inevitably  to  their  con- 
clusion. The  man  sets  out  regularly  at  nine  every  morn- 
ing for  Mincing  Lane  ;  the  wife  goes  out  shopping  at 
ten  ;  the  third  side  of  the  triangle  shoulders  her  golf 
clubs  at  eleven.  One  would  as  soon  look  for  tragedy  in 
an  Eskimo's  ice-house.  Bnt  one  morning  the  neigh- 
bourhood will  be  shocked  by  self-slaughter  or  an  elope- 
ment, and  newspaper  readers  will  for  a  moment  realise 
that  there  is  humanity  in  the  suburbs  after  all.  Really, 
it  is  rather  more  interesting  when  a  disillusioned  husband 
has  to  consider  even  the  cost  of  a  double  ticket  to  Paris 
than  when  a  scratch  of  the  pen  can  make  all  mankind 
accomplices  in  his  plans.  The  suburbs  await  the  coming 
of  an  English  Balzac.  When  he  arrives  he  will  find 
colour  enough  under  the  greyness  which  hides  their 
abounding  life  and  variety  from  the  superficial  observer. 
We  all  know  that  a  due  combination  of  the  three  primary 
colour  sensations  produces  a  blank  white.  The  real 
colour  of  the  suburbs  is  thus  disguised.  It  is  not 
collected  in  vivid  patches  ;  it  makes  no  show  ;  and  only 
the  delicate  spectroscope  of  a  fine  imagination  can 
recognise  that  it  is  there. 

A  really  competent  dissection  of  the  life  of  Greater 
London  would  be  a  valuable  gift  to  posterity.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for  while  fiction  writers  as  a  class 
remain  so  entirely  remote  from  fact.  A  new  discovery 
in  imaginative  literature  is  made  only  about  once  in 
half  a  century.  We  are  still  in  many  ways  mid-Vic- 
torian. Our  playwrights  insist  on  making  servants  talk 
like  Yellowplush  or  Sam  Weller,  though  in  fact  thev 
generally  speak  rather  more  correctly  than  their  masters. 
Board  schools  have  nearly  killed  dialect ;  yet  young 
labourers  in  novels  still  use  such  expressions  as  "  'Er 
be  no  good  to  I  ".  And  self-made  men  are  habitually 
represented  as  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
though  in  reality  the  modern  tone  is,  alas,  almost 
entirely  set  by  these  people. 

The  literary  vendetta  against  the  suburbs  is  really  a 
Victorian  legacy.  The  suburbs  have  always  been 
traduced,  but,  curiously  enough,  in  the  old  days  it  was 
their  naked  and  unabashed  villainy  that  chiefly  raised  a 
sneer.  From  Nash  to  Middleton  there  is  not  a  dramatist 
who  does  not  jibe  at  suburb  "  roarers  "  and  "  minions  ", 
"suburb  tricks"  and  "  suburb  trade".  When  Portia 
asks  Brutus:  "Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs  of  your 
good  pleasure?  "  she  was  not  using  a  vague  or  acci- 
dental figure  ;  she  was  employing  the  word  in  its  strictly 
technical  significance.  In  this  case  the  literary  tradition, 
as  usual,  long  survived  the  fact,  and  suburbs  were  not 
generally  regarded  as  respectable  till  far  into  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  At  last  came  the  discovery  of  Clapham, 
the  "sanctified  ville  "  where  Macaulay  in  his  youth 
mused  on  the  affinity  between  rigid  Nonconformity  and 
a  taste  for  roast  veal  on  Sundays.  Clapham  then  became 
a  butt  for  profane  wits,  as  the  City  had  been  to  the 
Rochesters  and  Sedleys.  Warren,  in  his  "  Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year",  poked  clumsy  fun  at  its  religious  and 


social  pretensions,  and  Thackeray,  with  a  lighter  touch, 
made  great  play  with  the  Clapham  of  "  The  New- 
comes",  Dickens  saw  nothing  funny  in  the  suburbs, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Camberwell.  But  minor 
novelists  in  crowds  took  up  Thackeray's  cue,  discovered 
new  Claphams,  and  sedulously  preached  the  innate 
absurdity  of  suburban  life.  First,  suburban  religious 
ideals,  then  suburban  social  ambitions,  then  suburban 
taste  were  pitilessly  lampooned,  until  at  last  sensitive 
people,  forgetting  that  great  poets  and  philosophers 
have  contentedly  lived  in  these  benighted  regions,  avoid 
the  suburbs  at  the  cost  of  any  inconvenience. 

The  result  is  that  the  really  delightful  suburbs  of 
London,  the  feature  which  distinguishes  London  from 
Continental  cities,  are  rapidly  becoming  depopulated. 
The  houses  are  too  big  for  poor  people,  and  rich  people 
will  not  live  there.  They  either  go  to  the  Inner  Circle 
or  take  a  country  house.  Of  course,  they  are  living  in 
suburbs  still  when  they  go  as  far  afield  as  the  Surrey 
and  Sussex  hills.  New  Camberwells  and  Sydenhams, 
far  more  raw  and  crude  than  the  old,  are  rising  on  the 
downs  and  among  the  woods  near  all  convenient  rail- 
way centres.  The  emigrants  gain  little  materially.  But 
they  are  at  least  safe  from  the  most  damaging  charge 
which  can  be  brought  against  a  modern  man — the 
charge  of  being  a  deliberate  and  unashamed  suburb- 
anite. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  REAL  SOCIALIST  LEADERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brockenhurst,  23  September  191 3. 
Sir, — Mr.  Constable  seems  to  imagine  that  he  has 
discovered  a  panacea  for  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency 
in  the  formula  "  Meliora  probo  deteriora  sequor. " 
Now  I  think  it  is  open  to  question  that  this  celebrated 
dictum  was  uttered  quite  as  much  by  way  of  regret  as 
by  way  of  excuse  for  its  author's  shortcomings.  Very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  S.  Paul's  famous  saying 
"  For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not,  but  the  evil 
that  I  would  not  that  I  do.  .  .  .  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am!" 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  very  well  what  would 
have  been  S.  Paul's  view  of  Mr.  Constable's  proteges 
and  his  apologia  for  them.  When  he  says  "Thou 
therefore  who  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not 
thyself?  Thou  that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal, 
dost  thou  steal?  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou 
commit  sacrilege?  " 

Now,  Sir,  I  take  it  that  neither  you  nor  those 
holding  your  views  would  have  any  quarrel  with 
the  Real  Socialist  Leaders  were  they  to  confine  them- 
selves to  expounding  their  visionary  doctrines  with 
that  "  equal  courtesy  to  all  "  which  Mr.  Constable 
attributes  to  them.  It  is  only  when  they  proceed  to 
denounce  those  who  differ  from  them  in  precept  and 
practice  as  knaves,  thieves,  and  murderers,  and  then 
incontinently  proceed  to  practise  the  same  fraudulent 
and  destructive  methods  themselves  that  one's  gorge 
rises. 

Theq  Mr.  Constable  takes  refuge  in  "  environ- 
ment ".  But  surely  that  is  a  two-edged  weapon  in 
his  hands.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander,  and  if  it  is  impossible  under  existing 
circumstances  for  the  gentlemen  whom  he  defends  to 
avoid  certain  practices  which  they  fervently  believe, 
or  profess  to  believe,  to  be  evil,  why  do  they  condemn  in 
unmeasured  terms  those  who,  equally  slaves  of  cir- 
cumslance,  indulge  in  the  same  practices  believing 
them  to  be  meritorious?  Nay,  rather  the  individualist 
is  on  Mr.  Constable's  own  showing  the  better  man. 
For  if  "  probare  meliora  sed  deteriora  sequi  "  be 
good,  surely  "  et  probare  et  sequi  meliora  "  is  better  ! 
And  to  the  individualist  individualism  is  melius.  As 
the  same  correspondent  refers  in  his  apologia  to  the 
Author  of  Christianity  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind 
him  that  His  attitude  towards  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  who  "  say  and  do  not  "  was  not  wholly 
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sympathetic,  and  that  they  at  His  hands  came  in  for 
the  "  greater  damnation  ". 

Another  of  your  correspondents  plaintively  inquires 
how  it  is  possible  for  Socialists  to  retire  into  the 
wilderness  seeing  that  all  the  wildernesses  are  filled 
up.  Now,  taking  "  wilderness  "  in  its  strictly  literal 
sense,  is  it  so  certain  that  all  wildernesses  are  filled 
up?  Does  there  not  at  the  present  clay  exist  another 
Paraguay  which  might  be  caused  to  blossom  as  the 
rose  if  watered  or,  I  suppose  I  should  say,  manured 
with  the  filthy  lucre  now  pumped  by  crass  and  un- 
merciful competition  on  to  the  protesting  Socialist 
sewage  farm  ? 

Should,  however,  no  such  physical  wildernesses 
exist,  arc  there  no  human  wildernesses  for  fervent 
Socialists  to  cultivate.  S.  Francis,  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  General  Booth  found  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering such  deserts.  For  we  must  remember,  Sir, 
that  Socialism  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  merely  a 
means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  lot,  a  mode 
of  philanthropy,  and  therefore  I  presume  its  votaries 
are  philanthropists.  Pending,  therefore,  the  Socialist 
millennium,  which,  on  the  showing  of  their  apologists, 
is  not  yet,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  they 
might  not  merely  refrain  from  "  wasting  their  sub- 
stance in  vulgar  useless  luxury  "  as  Mr.  Constable — 
on  what  evidence  I  know  not — assumes  they  do  at 
the  present  moment,  but  unload  their  pelf  and  at  the 
same  time  lighten  their  consciences  by  some  practical 
philanthropy?  An  immediate  "wilderness"  suggests 
itself  to  me  in  the  distressful  condition  of  the  Dublin 
strikers,  the  more  appropriate  in  that  it  is  largely  the 
outcome  of  their  teachings.  Yet  another  correspon- 
dent suggests  that  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Galsworthy 
would  have  to  retire  to  the  workhouse — by  the  way  an 
essentially  Socialistic  institution  and  presumably  there- 
fore not  distasteful  to  them — should  they  act  con- 
sistently and  renounce  as  well  as  denounce  Com- 
mercialism. But  this  argument  of  course  is  mere 
hyperbole  and  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Socrates  refused 
to  sell  truth  for  cash,  and  yet  remained  an  exemplary 
citizen,  and  his  teachings,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  have 
proved  as  lasting  and  influential  as  those  of  Rousseau 
or  Lassalle  have  been  or  are  ever  likely  to  be. 

Yours  truly,  W.  R.  W. 


THE  "YAH,  YAH"  STYLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Revif.w. 

24  September  1913. 
Sir, — Your  "Note  of  the  Week"  on  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  style  in  debate  may  point  a  new  political  phrase. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  once  accused  by  a  critic  of  having 
"  the  Ha,  Ha  !  style  ".  Mr.  George  may  go  down  to 
fame  as  the  statesman  with  "  the  Yah,  Yah  !  style  ". 

Yours  faithfully,  Observer. 


"  BOOKS  AND  BOOMS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
St.  Andrews,  Oatlands  Drive,  Weybridge, 

22  September,  1913. 
Sir, — In  your  paper  of  last  Saturday  under  "  Books 
and  Booms  "  the  writer  says  "  Mrs.  Grundy  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  puzzling  old  lady.  She  must  be  old  now, 
for  we  seem  to  have  heard  she  dates  far  back  into 
the  Victorian  age  ".  If  the  writer  will  refer  to 
"  Speed  the  Plough  ",  by  Thomas  Morton,  dated  1795, 
he  will  find  his  Mrs.  Grundy  mentioned.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  say  if  that  is 
the  earliest  reference  to  the  "  puzzling  old  lady  ". 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Fredk.  J.  Crowder. 

GERMAN  UNITY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

7  September  1913. 
siR> — Returned  from  a  holiday  I  find  only  to-day 
your  number  of  30  August  with  an  article  "  German 


Unity — The  Lesson  for  Britain  ".  Amongst  other  in- 
accuracies and  misstatements  I  especially  notice  in 
the  third  alinea  of  page  256  a  phrase  :  "  The  German 
speaks  of  Deutschland,  but  that  is  rather  an  abstract 
term  and  includes  at  least  a  part  of  Austria." 

Far  from  being  an  abstract  term  the  sense  of  the 
word  Deutschland  (correctly  Deutsches  Reich)  is  clearly 
defined  in  the  German)  "  Reichsverfassung  ",  where  a 
nominative  enumeration  of  all  the  countries  forming 
part  of  the  German  Empire  is  given,  and  where  the 
proportions  of  their  elective  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment and  of  their  participation  in  the  Bundesrath  are 
fixed.  The  further  assertion  that  Germans  compre- 
hend under  the  name  of  Germany  "at  least  a  part  of 
Austria"  badly  needs  a  serious  contradiction  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  although  connected  with 
Germany  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  by  the  fact  that 
among  its  inhabitants  are  about  12,000,000  of 
pure  German  race  and  nationality,  has  kept  its  inde- 
pendence from  Germany  much  more  strictly  than  for 
instance  France  from  Russia,  not  to  speak  of  the  grave 
sacrifices  of  interests  which  this  country  had  to  under- 
go in  view  of  maintaining  the  good  entente  with  that 
same  noble  ally. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Near  East  prevailing  nowadays 
in  Western  Europe  is  quite  astonishing. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Felix  von  Gerson. 


THE  ART  OF  DREAMING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

90  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
8  September  1913. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  issue  you  say  "  Should  we  try 
experiments  on  ourselves  and  cultivate  the  art  of 
dreaming  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  as  Mr.  Hine 
suggests?"  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  such  a 
habit  is  extremely  harmful  although  it  is  true  that 
wonderful  results  appear  to  be  obtained. 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  Carpenter  who  told  me  that 
a  friend  of  his  used  to  pull  down  the  curtains  so  as 
to  darken  the  room  every  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  and 
for  an  hour  he  would  have  marvellous  day  dreams, 
which  often  took  the  form  of  explorations  in  unknown 
countries,  big  game  shooting,  etc.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  best  of  such  forms  of  work  is 
absolutely  wrong,  and  leads  to  the  same  trouble  as 
arises  in  spiritualistic  work.  Here,  those  forming  the 
circle  at  the  seance  are  told  to  think  of  nothing. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  if  you  think  strongly  at 
a  spiritualistic  seance  you  will  affect  the  results, 
because  they  are  obtained  solely  by  the  sub-conscious 
mind  of  the  medium.  This  is  why  no  results  of  the 
kind  are  ever  obtained  before  a  strong  thinking  com- 
mittee ;  in  fact,  a  single  man  can,  by  thinking  strongly 
that  the  results  will  not  be  obtained,  stop  anything 
but  perhaps  the  unimportant  phenomena. 

In  hypnotism,  if  you  can  get  a  person  to  think  of 
nothing  the  mind  is  open  for  all  sorts  of  wrong  sug- 
gestions and  he  is  very  easy  to  hypnotise.  Trying 
to  think  of  nothing  is  always  wrong,  a  man  ought 
always  to  be  actively  thinking,  but  thinking  rightly. 

There  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  sects  of  mental  workers 
now  in  the  world,  divided  into  two  broad  classes. 
Less  than  half  a  dozen  work  in  the  way  that  Jesus 
did  by  turning  in  thought  to  the  reality,  that  is  to 
say,  God  and  heaven.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
others  are  purely  hypnotically  obtained  by  the  human 
mind,  and  are  more  or  less  harmful.  As  a  man  learns 
to  think  rightly,  so  does  his  work  approach  more  to 
that  of  a  genius,  the  results  being  due  solely  to  a  better 
working  of  the  two  portions  of  the  mind.  There  are 
five  different  forms  of  hypnotism,  every  one  of  them 
wrong  and  harmful. 

The  so  called  sub-conscious  mind,  or  what  your 
reviewer  calls  the  subliminal  consciousness,  is  the  same 
as  what  is  called  by  Dr.  Schofield  the  "  unconscious 
mind  ",  Myers  the  "  subliminal  self  ",  Schopenhauer 
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"  the  better  consciousness  "  and  McCunn  "  the  soul  ". 
T.  J.  Hudson  is  almost  correct  when  he  says  "  I  prefer 
to  assume  that  man  is  endowed  with  two  minds". 
One  of  these  he  speaks  of  as  the  objective  or  con- 
scious mind,  the  other  as  the  subjective  or  sub-con- 
scious mind.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only 
one  sub-conscious  mind,  and  scientific  men  have  in 
order  to  explain  certain  results  called  this  the  ether 
without  knowing  what  it  was.  Religious  people  speak 
of  it  as  the  devil  and  carnal  mind  ;  metaphysicians  as 
the  false  or  mortal  mind.  These  are  simply  different 
names  for  the  same  thing,  and  there  is  only  one  sub- 
conscious mind,  the  conscious  mind  being  like  an  island 
standing  out  in  the  sea  and  connected  with  the  land 
(sub-conscious  mind)  below.  It  is  by  the  vibration  along 
the  ether  or  this  sub-conscious  mind  that  a  man  is  able 
to  see  things  at  a  distance,  or  to  see  things  that  arc 
about  to  happen,  or  which  have  already  happened ; 
what  is  called  by  some  phenomena  and  others  the 
material  world,  being  merely  a  succession  of  kine- 
matographic pictures  that  flash  by  at  the  rate  of  about 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  As  Dr.  Le  Bon,  who  has  made 
such  suggestive  discoveries  in  science  during  the 
last  few  years,  has  recently  said,  matter  is  steadily 
vanishing.  There  is  something  there,  he  says,  but 
he  does  not  know  what.  Recently  I  hear  that  he 
says  that  this  something  is  Mind.  Whether  you  call 
it  Mind,  Cause,  Reality  or  God  matters  not  so  long- 
as  a  man  understands  that  this  reality  is  absolutely 
perfect,  the  matter  being  kinematographic  pictures 
which  merely  hide  the  good  from  us.  Fortunately  we 
get  glimpses  of  some  of  this  good  which  quite 
correctly  we  sometimes  speak  of  as  heavenly.  More 
fortunately  still  we  can  by  right  thinking — true  prayer 
— instantaneously  destroy,  bit  by  bit,  all  the  evil  in 
these  kinematographic  pictures,  until  ultimately  the 
whole  of  the  pictures  with  the  screen  itself  disappear. 
This  is  the  so-called  end  of  the  world ;  the  end  of 
all  sin,  sickness,  worries,  troubles  and  limitations. 
There  is  nothing  real  but  God  and  His  manifestation. 
God  is  All-in-all. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  L.  Rawson. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  September  1913. 
Sir, — Your  reviewer  of  Mr.  Hine's  book  on  dreams 
quotes  Coleridge's  "  Kubla  Khan  "  as  an  example  of 
a  remembered  dream,  and  says  that  he  does  not  know 
of  anybody  who  obtained  from  his  dreams  a  finer 
example  of  spiritual  insight  than  he  had  in  the  waking 
state. 

"  Life  Understood  ",  by  F.  L.  Rawson,  deals  with 
the  subject  of  inspiration.  He  shows  the  scientific 
reason  for  the  results  obtained  and  states  that  the 
sub-conscious  mind  of  man  knows  everything  in  the 
material  world  past,  present  and  future. 

Mr.  Rawson  points  out  that  "  George  Eliot,  for 
instance,  said  that  in  all  her  best  writing  there  was 
a  '  not  herself  '  which  took  possession  of  her,  and 
that  she  felt  her  own  personality  to  be  merely  the 
instrument  through  which  this  spirit,  as  she  expressed 
it,  was  acting.  Hawthorne  recognised  this  action,  and 
once  thought  of  making  it  the  subject  of  a  story. 
Thackeray  told  his  children  that  the  story  of  '  The 
Newcomes ',  probably  his  masterpiece,  had  been 
revealed  to  him  somehow  as  in  a  dream."  Mr. 
Rawson  also  refers  to  "  Kubla  Khan  "  and  goes  on 
as  follows  :  "  George  Sand  said  she  wrote  continuously 
and  without  plan,  and  literally  without  knowing 
whither  she  was  going — even  without  being  aware 
of  the  social  problem  she  was  elaborating.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  in  his  '  Chapter  on  Dreams  ',  con- 
fesses that  portions  of  his  most  original  novels  were 
composed  in  the  dreaming  state." 

Mr.  Rawson  also  gives  proofs  of  musical  genius, 
which  he  says  is  due  to  the  same  action. 

In  speaking  of  hypnotism  your  reviewer  says  that 
"  we  do  not  know  enough  about  what  happens  in 
hypnotism  to  talk  of  the  soul".    Mr.  Rawson  shows 


what  hypnotism  is,  and  says  there  are  five  different 
forms,  all  more  or  less  wrong. 

It  is  true  that  apparently  wonderful  results  can  be 
got  hypnotically,  and  also  in  trances,  but  trouble,  he 
says,  arises  as  a  rule  about  three  months  afterwards, 
whereas  if  one  works  in  the  right  way,  that  is  to  say 
thinks  rightly,  all  the  results  can  be  obtained,  and 
indeed  far  better  obtained,  without  any  deleterious  after 
action. 

fours  faithfully, 

Emancipated. 


"CHRISTIANITY,  LIMITED." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  Woodberry  Grove  Finsbury  Park  N. 

1  September  1913. 
Sir — In  your  review  of  "  Within  our  Limits  "  there 
is  a  statement  which  has  probably  astonished  or  puzzled 
others  besides  myself.  Referring  to  miracles,  the  re- 
viewer says  "  There  can  be  no  rational  prejudice 
against  '  suspension  '  of  natural  laws,  for  that  happens 
when  a  cricket-ball  is  caught  ".  Even  at  the  risk  of 
being  classed  with  Miss  Alice  Gardner  as  a  shallow 
thinker,  I  should  like  to  maintain  that  the  catching  of 
a  cricket-ball  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  a  natural 
law  in  full  working  order.  If  however  your  reviewer 
could  furnish  cases  of  cricket-balls  being  arrested  sud- 
denly in  the  air  without  visible  resistance  or  support, 
his  illustration  would  be  valid. 

Yours  truly 

John  R.  Lickfold. 


"  ANCIENT  GREECE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Freiburg  i.  Br.,  13  September  1913. 

Sir, — As  I  was  in  the  depths  of  the  Black  Forest 
when  I  received  your  reviewer's  notice  of  my  "  Ancient 
Greece",  I  have  waited  till  I  could  give  chapter  and 
verse. 

Of  personalities  I  take  no  notice,  except  to  express 
my  regret  that  they  should  cast  a  slur  on  literary 
criticism  ;  but  I  must  beg  you  to  permit  me  to  enter 
a  protest  in  your  columns  against  the  categoric  asser- 
tion that  I  have  blundered  in  assuming  the  northern 
provenance  of  the  Achaeans  and  the  Aryan  origin  of 
the  Trojans,  and  that  even  a  "  manual  "  should  be 
ashamed  of  itself  for  hinting  that  the  word  "  ^olian  " 
was  possibly  a  variant  of  "  Achasan  ".  I  might  refer 
your  reviewer  to  many  authorities  (besides  the  pro- 
tagonist Ridgeway),  both  English  and  German,  but 
it  will  suffice  if  I  adduce  the  following  from  Professor 
Bury's  "  History  of  Greece  ",  which  sums  up  the 
latest  opinions  on  these  subjects. 

"  The  old  home  of  the  Greek  invaders  .  .  .  probably 
lay  in  the  north-west  regions  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  .  .  .  The  Achaeans  and  others  found  abodes 
in  .  .  .  Thessaly  "  (p.  41). 

"  We  know  with  full  certainty  who  the  people  of 
Troy  were  :  we  know  that  they  were  a  Phrygian  folk 
and  spoke  a  tongue  akin  to  our  own.  The  six  cities 
of  Troy  perhaps  correspond  to  successive  waves  of 
the  Phrygian  immigration  from  south-eastern  Europe 
into  north-eastern  Asia  Minor  "  (p.  30). 

"  Along  with  the  Achaeans  sailed  as  comrades  and 
allies  the  Cohans.  Some  indeed  believe  that 
'  ^Eolian  '  was  simply  another  name  for  '  Achaean  ' 
.  .  .  Aio'Xo?  (AioXev's)  being  a  '  short  name  '  for 
'Ay/uos  ....  The  etymological  connexion  of 
'  Achaean  '  with  '  ^Eolian  '  is  a  view  of  Fick  "  (pp.  43, 
853)- 

What  I  said  (p.  77)  was  that  "  /Eolian  "  was  possibly 
a  corruption  of  "  Achaean  ".  I  think  that  possibly, 
although  the  words  may  not  be  etymologicallv  related, 
the  former  may  have  been  a  fabrication  of  Mysian 
or  Phrygian  natives,  who  found  the  word  'Axaiol  not 
easy  to  pronounce ;  but  I  quite  agree  with  Professor 
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Bury  that  it  is  "  safer  "  to  regard  the  Achaeans  and 
sEolians  as  distinct,  though  evidently  nearly  related. 

I  really  do  not  see  why  such  opinions  should  bring 
down  on  me  a  reprimand  that  vividly  recalls  the  experi- 
ences of  my  early  schooldays. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

H.  B.  COTTERILL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  September  1913. 

Sir, — It  was  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Cotterill  to  name 
his  authorities.  No  one  supposed  his  unaided  reflexion 
had  given  birth  to  these  monsters.  Since  he  is  abroad 
he  should  go  a  little  farther  afield,  and  have  a  talk  with 
the  youngest  member  of  the  British  School  of  Athens. 
A  scholar  and  gentleman  may  enjoy  his  classics  in 
peace  without  bringing  himself  up  to  date;  but  when 
you  set  out  to  write  a  manual  for  the  instruction  of 
others  more  is  needful  than  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  Reviewer. 


TRUTH   ON   THE  STAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Ives  Bay,   19  September  1913. 

Sir, — Your  dramatic  critic  has  reduced  the  drama  to 
mathematics.  Truth  on  the  stage  has  no  connexion 
with  truth  off  the  stage.  The  only  truth  on  the  stage 
is  consistency ;  in  other  words,  if  what  a  character 
does  or  says  necessarily  flows  from  his  premisses,  truth 
is  attained.  It  does  not  matter  that  a  man  on  the 
stage  be  what  no  man  ever  was  or  could  be,  so  long 
as  he  remains  throughout  the  play  the  contradictory  of 
a  man.  At  this  rate  there  can  be  no  drama  to  approach 
Euclid's  propositions.  But  to  most  of  us  a  man  suggests 
a  man  ;  and  if  a  dramatist  is  going  to  exhibit  a  monster 
he  should  not  call  him  a  man.  To  the  spectators  he 
must  necessarily  be  inconsistent  with  his  premisses, 
which  (by  the  name  man)  are  admitted  to  be  human. 
Playwrights,  on  your  critic's  principle,  should  call  their 
characters  points  or  straight  lines  or  circles  ;  in  order 
that  ihey  may  connote  nothing.  Thus  will  the  enter- 
taining truth  of  the  stage  be  secured. 


Yours,  etc., 


Onlooker. 


THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  trace  "  the  split 
infinitive  "  back  to  the  eighteenth  or  even  the  seven- 
teenth century?  It  is  certainly  older  than  many  people 
— and  some  pedants — suppose.  True,  it  is  in  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  and  in  George  Eliot,  probably  in 
Meredith  and  Browning,  and  certainly  in  Matthew 
Arnold  ("  Lines  written  in  Kensington  Gardens  "). 
I  cannot  recall  it  in  Dickens  or  Thackeray.  I  can — 
somehow — not  imagine  it  in  Wordsworth.  In  Byron, 
of  course,  it  is  abundant. 

The  earliest  example  of  it  that  I  have  found  is  in 
Scott's  "  St.  Ronan's  Well  ",  where,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  Captain  McTurk  splits  an  infinitive  decisively. 

Thus,  roughly,  we  have  reached  and  passed  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  split  infinitive.  But  what  I  want  to  dis- 
cover is  an  eighteenth  or  seventeenth  century  specimen 
of  it.    Its  origin,  I  suppose,  was  one  of  euphony. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  O.  T.  I. 


"AH,  ARE  YOU  DIGGING  ON  MY  GRAVE?" 
By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Hi  are  you  digging  on  my  grave, 

My  loved  one? — planting  rue?" 
— "  No  :  yesterday  he  went  to  wed 
One  in  the  prime  of  lustihead. 
'  It  cannot  hurt  her  now,'  he  said, 
'  That  I  should  not  be  true  '." 

"Then  who  is  digging  on  my  grave? 

My  nearest  dearest  kin?" 
" — Ah,  no;  they  sit  and  think,  'What  use! 
To  what  will  planting  flowers  conduce? 
No  tendance  of  her  mound  can  loose 

Her  spirit  from  Death's  gin  '." 

"  But  some  one  digs  upon  my  grave? 

My  enemy? — prodding  sly?  " 
"  Nay  :  when  she  heard  you  had  passed  the  Gate 
That  shuts  on  all  flesh,  soon  or  late, 
She  thought  you  no  more  worth  her  hate, 

And  cares  not  where  you  lie." 

"  Then,  who  is  digging  on  my  grave? 

Say — since  I  have  not  guessed  '.  " 
" — O  it  is  I,  my  mistress  dear, 
Your  little  dog,  who  still  lives  near, 
And  much  I  hope  my  movements  here 

Have  not  disturbed  your  rest?" 

"Ah,  yes  !    You  dig  upon  my  grave.  .  .  . 

Why  flashed  it  not  on  me 
That  one  true  heart  was  left  behind  ! 
What  feeling  do  we  ever  find 
To  equal  among  human-kind 

A  dog's  fidelity  !  " 

"  Mistress,  I  dug  upon  your  grave 

To  bury  a  bone,  in  case 
I  should  be  hungry  near  this  spot 
When  passing  on  my  daily  trot. 
I  am  sorry,  but  I  had  quite  forgot 

It  was  your  resting-place." 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  ROYALIST  REVOLUTIONARY. 

'"Mirabeau."    From  the  French  of  Louis  Barthou. 
Heinemann.  10s. 

M LOUIS  BARTHOU  has  drawn  for  us  a  realistic 
•  portrait  of  the  great  Tribune  of  the  '89  and 
has  given  us  a  vivid  narrative  of  his  tempestuous  and 
tragic  youth.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  spared.  The  cruel 
and  irascible  father,  l'ami  des  hommes  and  the  torturer 
of  his  own  child,  the  selfish  wife,  the  various  mis- 
tresses, the  indulgent  Sophie,  the  devoted  Yet-Lie,  the 
"  evil  genius  "  Madame  Lejay,  are  all  presented  to  us 
in  life-like  forms.  The  minor  amours  of  the  hero  are 
chronicled,  his  travels  in  foreign  lands  are  related, 
and  full  justice  is  done  to  his  stupendous  literary 
activity.  When,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  hour  when 
the  man  whom  the  world  had  hitherto  known  as  a 
spendthrift  debauchee  broke  on  its  astonished  gaze  as 
the  Gracchus  of  a  great  and  successful  revolution,  our 
author's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  disappointing. 

It  may  be  true,  as  he  says,  that  to  write  a  full  life  of 
Mirabeau  for  this  period  would  be  to  write  a  history  of 
the  National  Assembly.    M.  Barthou  would  no  doubt 
have  greatly  increased  the  bulk  of  his  volume  if  he 
had  undertaken  such  a  task ;  but  a  detailed  account 
of  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  from  the  pen  of  an 
accomplished   French  statesman  would  have  been  a 
great  contribution  to  history.    As  it  is,  the  author 
at  the  great  period  of  his  hero's  fortunes  ceases  to  be 
a  biographer  and  becomes  an  essayist.    In  the  con- 
cluding chapters,   which  touch  on  Mirabeau's  secret 
relations  with  the  Court,  M.  Barthou  again  becomes  a 
true  biographer,  and  these  chapters  are  among  the 
most  interesting  in  his  fascinating  volume.  Turning 
to  the  history  of  Mirabeau's  career  as  a  statesman  we 
think  that  more  might  have  been  written  on  the  eccle- 
siastical problem  which  the  Tribune  was  forced  to  face, 
and  which  in  our  view  he  completely  mishandled.  But 
we  find  very  little  in  the  book  on  the  ecclesiastical 
condition    of    France,    though    one   very  remarkable 
statement  is  made  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Civil  Con- 
stitution of  the  Clergy  ",   that  piece  of  doctrinaire 
craziness  to  which  may  be  traced  most  of  the  religious 
strife    that    still    afflicts    Europe.      "  The  National 
Assembly  had  made  a  clumsy  attempt  in  meddling 
with  affairs  that  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  civil 
authority.    The  civil  constitution  which  it  had  drawn 
up  was  so  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  that  "  to 
put  it  in  force  "  could  not  fail  to  produce  conflict, 
and  what  Edgar  Quinet  calls  a  '  fury  in  the  dark  '  ". 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  French  statesman  writing  so 
correctly  on  the  folly  of  men  of  '8g.      But  Mirabeau 
was  so  utterly  estranged  from  Christianity  that  he 
had  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
"  We  are  giving  ",  he  said  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  civil  constitution,    "  too   much   attention   to  the 
clergy."    To  many  readers  the  revelation  which  this 
book  gives  of  the  absolute  alienation  of  the  great 
Revolutionary  from  the  Catholic  ethos  of  old  France 
will  be  startling.    Not  only  does  the  man  disbelieve; 
he  cannot  realise  the  traditions  or  sentiments  of  the 
faith.    He  writes  to  his  wife  of  the  "  civil  contract  " 
called  "  marriage  "  ;  he  describes  Catholics  as  the 
"  rosary  people  "  ;  even  in  his  more  moderate  and  re- 
sponsible moments  the  best  that  he  can  say  of  religious 
worship  is  that  it  is  "  very  necessary  to  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  people  ".  The  truth  is  that  he,  like  most  of 
his  high-born  contemporaries,  believed  Christianity  to 
be  a  dying,  superstition,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  un- 
able to  understand  the  attitude  of  sincere  Catholics  like 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  to  his  Church  policy. 
If  he  came  back  to  the  world  to-day  nothing  would 
startle  him  more  than  the  Catholic  revival  in  France. 
Even  if  his  scheme  for  the  rescue  of  royalty  had 
succeeded,  even  if  his  poetical  dream  had  come  true  and 
the  daughter  of  Maria  Teresa  on  horseback  had  saved 
the  Bourbon  lilies  as  her  mother  had  saved  the  Hun- 
garian crown,  the  solution  of  the  religious  question 
might  yet  have  baffled  him. 


To  mention  that  dream  of  Mirabeau,  a  popular 
monarchy,  which  lives  still  clear  and  fascinating  and  un- 
realised in  the  pages  of  the  La  Marck  correspondence, 
is  to  raise  again  the  most  tempting  and  hopeless  of 
riddles — could  Mirabeau,  if  he  had  but  lived  one  year 
more,  have  stayed  the  rush  of  the  revolution  and  saved 
the  Crown?  M.  Barthou,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
great  consideration,  answers  that  he  could  not.  He 
believes  that  had  his  hero's  plan  been  attempted  events 
would  have  upset  it  in  a  brutal  manner.  Not  that 
intrinsically  it  was  entirely  hopeless,  "  but  that  for  an 
even  partial  success  Mirabeau's  personal  activity,  his 
motive  force,  his  continual  supervision  were  absolutely 
necessary.  Limited  as  he  was  to  the  obscure  position 
of  secret  adviser,  he  had  therefore  neither  the  esteem 
nor  the  confidence  of  those  whom  he  was  advising  ". 
Still,  it  might  be  rejoined,  Mirabeau  had  led  the 
National  Assembly  to  victory  in  1789  in  spite  of  greater 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings.  Perhaps  Mira- 
beau's greatest  asset  in  such  a  struggle  would  have 
been  his  political  honesty.  The  word  honesty  in  con- 
nexion with  a  man  who  lived  in  his  youth  the  life  of  a 
profligate  scoundrel  tempered  by  tricks  worthy  of  a  big 
baby,  and  who  as  a  statesman  took  money  from  the 
Court  while  he  thundered  for  liberty  in  the  Assembly, 
seems  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  nevertheless  the  man 
possessed  political  principles  from  which  no  bribes 
could  have  turned  him.  He  was  essentially  a  royalist 
democrat,  a  man  who  believed  that  he  was  treading  in 
the  steps  of  Richelieu.  The  Church,  the  noblesse, 
the  local  Estates,  the  Parlements,  the  provinces,  were 
to  him  simply  mischievous  anachronisms.  His  ideal 
was  such  a  democratic  monarchy  as  France  saw  realised 
in  the  consulate,  but  for  such  a  monarchy  a  Napoleon,  a 
Fouche,  and  a  concordat  with  the  Pope  were  necessary. 

Passing  to  minor  points,  M.  Barthou  tells  us 
something  of  the  early  history  of  the  house  of  Mira- 
beau, but  he  considers  that  its  claim  to  be  descended 
from  the  Ghibelline  Arrighettis  who  were  driven  from 
Florence  in  1267  can  never  be  settled.  On  the  question 
of  Lafayette's  famous  loan  to  Mirabeau,  of  which 
Mr.  Belloc  has  written  so  brilliantly,  he  says  little. 
"  He  "  (Mirabeau)  "  received  a  loan  of  50,000  francs 
partly  from  Lafayette,  which  he  repaid."  Lucky 
Lafayette  ! 

As  an  English  translation  the  book  is  readable,  but 
some  expressions  jar.  "  In  order  to  amend  adminis- 
trative bodies  which  had  grown  too  complex  "  should, 
of  course,  have  run  "  In  order  to  reform  ",  etc.  And 
why  when  one  is  writing  English  should  one  call  the 
Scheldt  the  Escaut? 


EDUCATION  AND  PEDANTRY. 

"Studies    in    Foreign    Education."     By  Cloudesley 
Brereton.    Harrap.    5s.  net. 

MR.  CLOUDESLEY  BRERETON  is  well  known 
in  educational  circles  as  an  inspector  who  can 
speak  with  exceptional  authority  on  foreign  schools,  for 
he  has  enjoyed  what  must  have  been  an  experience 
unique  among  Englishmen  of  spending  more  than  a 
year  as  a  pupil  in  a  French  lycee  at  the  mature  age  of 
thirty-two.  The  present  book  consists  of  a  reprint  of 
reports  and  articles  that  have  appeared  either  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  in  various 
periodicals,  the  connecting  link  being  that  they  all  deal 
with  foreign,  though  mainly  with  French,  systems  of 
education.  As  the  work  of  a  man  keenly  conscious  that 
the  mission  of  education  is  to  make  men  and  not 
scholars,  who  by  the  variety  of  his  experiences  has 
rubbed  off  the  insular  contentment  which  is  the  note  of 
our  higher  forms  of  education,  Mr.  Brereton's  book 
appeals  first  to  teachers  and  administrators,  then  to 
parents  at  large  who,  dissatisfied  indeed  with  things  as 
they  are,  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  remedy  or 
whether  the  fault  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  schools  and 
boys.  For,  let  us  make  no  mistake,  thinking  men,  both 
in  academic  and  business  circles,  are  profoundly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  English  public  school  product  at  the 
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present  time.    Of  course,  we  recognise  fully  that  its 
best  boys,  who  take  honours  at  the  University  and  pass 
on  into  the  public  services,  are  about  as  capable  young 
citizens  of  the  world  as  could  be  desired  ;  but  against 
the  good  report  earned  by  these  fine  flowers  of  the 
system  we  have  to  set  such  an  opinion  as  the  Canadian 
derives  from  the  public  school  boys  he  knows  hanging 
about  the  bars  of  the  Western  townships.    We  must 
put  aside  the  exceptions  at  the  top  and  bottom  and 
consider  the  rank  and  file.    Then  we  find  the  public 
school  boy  possessed  of  considerable  savoir  faire,  cheer- 
fulness, and  power  of  keeping  his  end  up  under  con- 
ditions with  which  he  is  familiar — i.e.  ordinary  English 
life — though  he  is  often  unadaptable  and  self-distrustful 
when  placed  in  novel  surroundings.    He  is  not  afraid 
of  work,  has  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  discipline, 
and  above  all  he  possesses  one  great  and  cardinal  asset 
— vitality,  which  generally  pulls  him  through.    But  he 
is  markedly  unintellectual,  and  by  this  we  do  not  mean 
that  he  is  no  student,  but  that  he  is  unable  to  read  so 
as  to  get  at  the  point,  and  he  cannot  write  his  own 
language.   He  is  unintellectual  be<  ause  while  still  mi >ved 
only  by  his  emotions  and  his  prejudices  he  has  imbibed 
a  contempt  for  things  of  the  mind,  and  has  unlearnt 
none  of  his  natural  tendency  to  despise  people  and 
modes  of  life  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar.    How  far  is 
the  school  responsible  lor  this  attitude?  Not,  of  course, 
entirely,  just  as  it  cannot  take  the  whole  credit  for  the 
good  qualities  its  boys  display,  their  sense  of  honour 
and  public  spirit.      Both  good  and  evil   arc  largely 
inherent  in  the  class  from  which  the  boys  are  drawn, 
and  are  naturally  developed  in  any  self-contained  society 
of  the  size  of  a  public  school ;  such  social  traits  as  free- 
dom from  self-consciousness,  slowness  to  take  offence, 
cheerful  acceptance  of  penalties  incurred  and  willingness 
to  play  the  game  even  when  losing,  are  school  products 
for  which  the  home  has  prepared  the  way.   The  school, 
however,  is  also  supposed  to  be  training  the  boy's  mind, 
and  must  therefore  in  the  main  answer  for  the  poverty 
of  the  boy's  intellectual  outfit.    The  curriculum  counts 
for  something — the  narrow  specialism  which  gives  so 
much  importance,  we  will  not  say  to  the  classics,  but 
to  grammar  and  our  peculiarly  English  conception  of 
"  scholarship  ".   The  English  schoolmaster,  whether  in 
Latin  or  mathematics,  neglects  the  end  for  the  means  ; 
to  him  bookwork  and  grammar  become  final  purposes, 
and  he  is  so  intent  on  making  the  foundations  thorough 
as  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  building  is  only  made 
thereon  perhaps  once  in  a  hundred  cases.  In  this  pursuit 
of  perfection  to  the  letter  the  pace  becomes  incredibly 
slow,  and  a  boy  who  is  not  in  the  first  flight  is  kept 
to  the  end  of  his  school  days  doing  elementary  work 
by  elementary  methods.   Foreign  languages  which  may 
more  rapidly  supply  some  measure  of  what  Greek  and 
Latin  are  intended  to  provide — contact  with  thought 
and  society  of  a  different  type — are  taught  on  the  same 
lines  of  rigid  scholarship  ;  even  English  is  made  a  dead 
language.  The  catchwords  that  have  wrought  the  most 
damage  in  English  education  are  "  mental  gymnastic  ", 
the  idea  of  a  training  in  vacuo  that  can  be  applied 
to  any  subject.   Not  so  do  the  schools  deal  with  games  ; 
cricket  and  football  are  learnt  by  playing  them,  not 
through  a  preliminary  course   of  Swedish  exercises, 
calculated  though  they  may  be  to  develop  the  capacities 
of  each  and  every  muscle.   We  are  not  asking  for  new 
subjects,  nor  even  for  the  substitution  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  science  for  Greek  and  Latin  ;  only  for  a 
change  in  the  current  method,  which  only  touches  boys 
of  such  pronounced  mentality  that  to  them  any  exercise 
of  their  brains  is  acceptable.    Mr.  Brereton  tells  us  that 
the  idea  of  his  future  profession  is  put  before  the  French 
boy  while  at  school  as  a  means  of  making  his  education 
more  real,  and  he  is  above  all  things  taught  to  write 
his  own  language,  a  matter  which  is  very  much  left 
to  chance  in  English  schools.    As  a  further  instance  of 
the  way  the  French  boy  is  called  upon  to  interest  him- 
self in  thinking,  Mr.   Brereton  discusses  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  study  of  logic  and  philosophy  in  the 
last  year  of  a  French  boy's  school  career,  which  may 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  French  political  speaker  in 
his  wildest  flights  of  claptrap  never  allows  himself  the 


childish  type  of  argument  of  which  the  English  member 
ol  Parliament  is  not  ashamed. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  the  public  school,  so  entirely 
concerned  with  games  and  the  social  round  that  boys' 
coming  from  an  intellectual  home  for  a  long  time  find 
themselves  starved  in  it,  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  curri- 
culum, but  in  part  to  the  masters.    Now  the  English 
public  school  master  is  generally  more  concerned  to  avoid 
any  suspicion  of  intellectualism,  of  donnishness,  than 
to  cultivate  an  atmosphere  of  it.    He  forgoes  his  brains 
and  his  education,  and  in  his  desire  to  be  on  terms  with 
his  boys  he  grows  to  talk  and  even  to  act  as  though 
sport  was  the  whole  of  life.    Of  course,  teaching  is  an 
exasperating  business,  fully  earning  its  holidays;  but 
it  is  not  wholly  to  the  credit  of  what  should  be  both 
a  learning  and  learned  profession  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  frequenters  of  Alpine  sport  resorts  in  the 
winter  and  of  fishing  and  golfing  hotels  at  other  seasons 
should  be  schoolmasters.    Apart  from  sport  it  is  prob- 
able   that    the    public    school    master   is    too  much 
occupied    to    keep    his    mind    fresh  ;    Mr.  Brereton 
tells    us    that    the    maximum     number    of  hours' 
class-work   per   week   required   of   the   French  pro- 
fessor varies    from    fourteen    in    the    highest  forms 
to  nineteen    or   twenty,   and    the    professor  has  no 
further  preparatory  or  disciplinary  duties,  both  of  which 
are  entrusted  to  another  class — the  maitres  repetiteurs, 
and  surveillants.    The  great  difference  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  professor  in  a  French  school  hopes  to 
become  a  professor  in  (he  is  already  a  professor  of)  a 
university  or  a  literary  man — i.e.  in  his  earlier  pro- 
fessional years  he  is  definitely  aiming  at  an  intellectual 
career — while  the  English   schoolmaster   hopes  for  a 
hcadmastership  or  at  least  a  house,  an  administrative 
or  business  career.   The  mischief  is  done  in  these  early 
years  ;  the  young  master  fresh  from  the  University,  even 
if  his  own  tastes  do  not  draw  him  towards  athletics  and 
the  school  organisation,  finds  himself  frowned  upon  if 
he  withdraws  himself  to  pursue  research  or  literature. 
No  "  shop  "  is  so  minute,  so  everlasting,  so  destructive 
in  the  end  as  the  endless  gossip  about  boys  and  their 
proceedings  which  goes  on  among  the  masters  of  a 
public  school.    We  are  sure  that  in  the  end  masters 
would  have  more  power  and  influence  in  all  directions 
if  they  were  known  to  be   following  some  grown-up 
pursuit  of  \heir  own  and  not  spending  all  their  spare 
time  on  the  same  level  as  their  boys.    For  here  is  the 
miserable  paradox — that  never  in  our  history  have  the 
public  school  masters  been  a  more  hard-working  set  of 
men  nor  more  devoted  to  their  boys,  yet  never  have  the 
results  of  their  labours  been  of  poorer  quality.  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  machine  when  so  much  power  goes  to  waste, 
and  we  may  ask  how  and  by  whom  reform  is  to  be 
effected.    It  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  it  cannot  be 
effected  by  outside  critics  or  commissioners  or  even 
by  governing  bodies  ;  only  those  within  the  system  know 
what  can  be  made  to  work  and  what  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world  must  remain  alien  to  the  English  schoolboy 
and  parent.   Nor  will  it  come  directly  from  the  parent ; 
whatever  his  opinions  about  the  education  of  other  boys, 
for  his  own  he  wants  primarily  admission  through  the 
public  school  into  the   great   English   "club" — that 
society  with  the  country  gentleman  as  its  ideal,  with 
cricket   and    verses    as    its    shibboleths,    with  the 
Army,  the  Church,  and  the  Bar  as  the  only  profes- 
sions, though  the  Stock  Exchange  and  other  businesses 
are  allowable  provided  they  furnish  sufficient  leisure  for 
sport.    Nor  are  the  present  generation  of  headmasters 
likely  to  be  instruments  of  reform ;  they  have  been 
selected  by  governing  bodies  intent  on  conserving  the 
traditions  of  their  school  as  they  knew  it,  as  the  best 
examples   available  of   the  public   school   type,  and 
are   therefore   with    few   exceptions  entirely  normal 
and  entirely   satisfied  with  their  schools  and  them- 
selves.    The   possible  new   factor    that    will  make 
for  reform  is  the  expert  inspection  by  the  State  that 
is  now  beginning.  Mr.  Brereton  in  his  first  essay,  while 
explaining  how  in  France  the  State  is  trying  to  recede 
from  its  position  of  excessive  control  and  give  its  schools 
some  autonomy,  also  tells  us  what  steps  have  been 
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taken  voluntarily  by  some  of  the  great  public  schools 
here  to  invite  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
We  need  not  fear,  with  the  temperament  of  our  people, 
that  the  State  can  ever  arrogate  the  dominance  it  has 
obtained  in  France  or  Germany,  but  the  visits  of  inspec- 
tion and  the  sympathetic  advice  of  men  who  are  thinking 
primarily  about  education  and  have  necessarily  a  wider 
outlook  than  the  teachers  they  meet,  cannot  fail  to 
stimulate  experiments  and  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  reform  will  grow.  As  we  said  before,  it  is  not 
this  or  that  item  of  curriculum  or  organisation  that 
has  to  be  changed  ;  a  new  spirit  of  intellectual  serious- 
ness has  to  be  created.  The  achievement  of  the  English 
public  school  in  the  past  has  been  to  make  the  boys 
largely  self-governing  and  responsible  as  regards  con- 
duct;  a  new  Arnold  is  required  to  extend  the  same 
principle  to  learning.  Dangerous  as  it  is  for  the  out- 
sider to  make  suggestions,  we  believe  that  something 
may  yet  be  done  to  organise  the  boys  to  look  after  one 
another's  work,  and  to  create  a  tradition  that  it  is 
equally  bad  form  to  slack  in  school  as  it  is  on  the  cricket 
field.  Such  a  method  is  conformable  to  two  prime  facts 
in  education — that  one  may  learn  but  cannot  be  taught, 
and  that  one  learns  most  thoroughly  by  trying  to  teach 
someone  else. 

But,  putting  aside  this  private  speculation,  one  can 
most  heartily  commend  Mr.  Brereton's  book  to  the 
public  school  master  who  is  taking  his  profession 
seriously  ;  he  will  find  Mr.  Brereton  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  under  which  he  works  and  sympathetic  with 
the  ideals  he  holds.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Brereton's 
foreign  experience  will  supply  that  stimulus  to  thought 
which  has  always  been  provided,  both  in  education  and 
in  life,  by  intercourse  with  other  countries  and  civilisa- 
tions. The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with 
the  long  comparison  of  French  and  English  secondary 
schools  with  which  we  have  been  concerned,  and  it  is 
made  more  valuable  by  further  studies  of  French  educa- 
tion in  the  University,  the  infant  school,  and  the  village 
commune.  In  the  latter  essay  we  are  sorry  Mr.  Brereton 
still  retains  the  remarkable  statement  about  the  break- 
fast of  the  Rouen  workman  :  "  slices  of  bread  served 
in  a  soup  tureen  containing  a  litre  or  half  a  litre  of 
spirit.  .  .  .  The  same  soup  is  not  infrequently  served 
at  the  evening  meal,  and  this  is  the  fare  the  children 
are  brought  up  on".  It  is  not  credible,  but  even  if 
true  to  fact  it  is  irrelevant,  and  must  weaken  the 
credence  the  reader  gives  to  other  more  vital  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Brereton.  Finally,  as  a  discussion  of 
tendencies  we  commend  the  last  two  essays — one  on 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  influence  our  schools 
in  a  French  or  German  direction,  and  the  other  on 
American  education,  in  which  we  find  raised  the  prob- 
lem, fundamental  for  our  primary  schools,  as  to  whether 
their  education  should  be  designed  to  enable  the  cmld  to 
rise  out  of  its  class  or  to  become  efficient  in  it.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  opted  for  the  former,  and  are  creating  an 
army  of  clerks  and  typewriters  as  a  set-off  against  the 
few  chosen  ones  who  rise  to  be  functionaries,  journalists, 
and  even  members  of  Parliament. 


THE  BLESSED  SUN. 

"  The  Samson  Saga."    By  A.  Smythe  Palmer.  Pitman. 
5s. 

CAMSON,  the  judge  of  Israel,  has  frequently 
scandalised  the  Christian  commentators.  They 
have  often  felt,  and  even  suggested,  an  incongruity 
between  the  orderly  progress  of  theocratic  history  in 
the  Book  of  Judges  and  the  uncouthly  beautiful  and 
entirely  non-moral  exploits  of  this  heroic  strong  man. 
Samson,  in  the  pages  of  scripture,  resembles  a  boulder 
rock  brought  by  an  ancient  glacier  from  another  region 
and  mysteriously  left.  It  stands  strangely  out  from 
the  context.  He  is  lonely  among  the  great  Hebrew 
figures.  He  seems  scarcely  to  know  Jehovah.  Sam- 
son seems  purely  a  heathen  character.  It  is  not  that 
he  goes  after  strange  women  and  loses  his  hair  to 
Delilah,  David,  who  was  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  similarly  erred,  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was 


eclipsed  in  a  harem  of  seven  hundred  concubines.  But 
in  Samson's  story  the  idea  of  righteousness,  even  of 
the  secular  righteousness  which  Matthew  Arnold  pro- 
claims as  the  theme  of  Hebrew  history,  hardly  enters 
at  all.  Samson  is  neither  righteous  nor  unrighteous. 
He  neither  errs  nor  repents.  He  is  magnificently  of 
the  earth,  untroubled  with  consciousness  of  good  and 
evil.  He  harks  back  to  the  days  before  Eden.  He 
is  strong  as  a  lion  and  as  free  of  the  moral  bond. 
In  the  toils  of  Delilah  Samson,  save  to  the  sort  of 
critic  who  regards  the  whole  universe  as  the  academic 
ethical  exercise  of  a  supreme  Pedagogue,  seems  less 
a  responsible  moral  person  struggling  with  the  sins  of 
his  heroic  flesh  than  a  beautiful  wild  beast  caught  in 
the  hunter's  net.  Samson  is  man  untamed  before  he 
had  heard  the  message  from  Sinai.  Even  his  rage 
against  the  Philistines,  when  the  Hebrew  chronicler 
actually  claims  that  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  comes  upon 
him,  is  not  the  rage  of  Elijah  rebuking  false  prophets — 
still  less  of  Christ  driving  out  the  moneychangers.  It 
is  not  even  the  rage  of  a  national  hero  on  behalf  of 
an  oppressed  people.  It  is  the  rage  of  a  lion  entrapped 
—or,  at  its  most  divine,  the  heathen,  Berserker  rage  of 
a  man  in  a  frenzy  of  possession  by  the  war-god. 
Samson  with  the  jaw-bone  runs  amok.  His  whole 
life  has  the  beauty  of  a  savage  god — a  figure  of  mighty 
thews  and  glorious  hair,  lying  in  the  lap  of  his  leman 
within  the  enemy's  stronghold  by  night,  rising  before 
day  and  grotesquely  bearing  away  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  a  mountain  top  ;  setting  riddles  for  his  foes — the 
immemorial  nature  riddles  common  to  every  folk  in 
childhood  ;  a  man  of  wars  and  feasts,  of  lusts  and 
sudden  rages.  The  solemn  records  of  holy  scripture 
pause  at  the  story  of  Samson.  He  defeats  their 
solemnity  in  outbursts  of  an  almost  primitive  buffoonery. 
Samson,  like  Thor  and  Loki,  is  jovial  and  frolicsome. 
The  Hebrews  have  made  of  him  a  Nazirite  in  name 
only.  His  greatest  achievements  are  rude  practical 
jokes  at  the  enemy's  expense. 

Accordingly  we  are  ready,  upon  internal  evidence 
alone,  to  suspect  that  Samson,  the  judge  of  Israel,  is 
less  an  historical  figure  of  the  Hebrews  than  the  hero  of 
myths  older  than  the  Pharaohs.  Samson  is  older  than 
morality.  He  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  most 
ancient  idols — the  idols  that  celebrated  nature  herself 
in  all  her  indifference  to  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Sam- 
son is  Gilgamesh  of  the  Babylonian  epic,  a  sun-hero. 
The  ancient  sun  myth,  that  runs  through  all  the  great 
mythologies,  has  been  fastened  upon  a  national  figure 
of  the  Hebrews.  Each  element  of  the  myth  is  dis- 
entangled by  Dr.  Palmer,  traced  to  its  source,  com- 
pared in  detail  with  kindred  incidents  of  kindred  tales. 
Though  we  feel  that  Dr.  Palmer  in  the  details  of  his 
thesis  occasionally  stretches  a  point  too  far,  the 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  his  main  contention  is  over- 
whelming. The  folk-tales  of  ancient  time,  like  the 
poets  of  every  age,  have  given  their  hero  or  god  of 
the  sun  a  wealth  of  hair.  The  hairs  of  his  head  are 
his  rays,  of  which  he  is  shorn  at  the  fall  of  day — the 
symbol  of  his  strength.  Samson's  seven  tresses  are 
the  golden  locks  of  Apollo.  Sun-heroes,  too,  had  a 
way  of  being  giants  and  judges  in  the  land.  They 
were  afflicted  with  sudden  rage  as  of  the  sun  at  noon- 
day. These  primitive  heroes  made  riddles  also,  for 
nature  was  thus  interpreted,  and  this  sort  of  wisdom 
fitted  well  the  laughing,  hilarious  gods  of  the  sun, 
revellers  by  right  of  birth.  Then  the  sun  is  lonely  in 
heaven,  as  Samson  was  ever  lonely.  Samson  led  no 
armies,  but  smote  his  enemies  single-handed  like  a 
hero  of  the  sun.  Samson  and  the  lion  is  not  so  easily 
interpreted.  The  myth  has  grown  in  subtlety.  The 
beneficent  sun-hero  now  slays  the  devastating  emblem 
of  his  own  burning  ferocity.  But,  if  the  true  course 
of  the  myth  is  here  obscure,  the  figures  are  all  of 
the  solar  family.  The  lion  and  the  bee  are  equally 
creatures  of  the  sun.  The  story  of  Delilah  belongs 
almost  wholly  to  the  myth,  hardly  at  all  to  Hebrew 
history.  She  is  the  weaver  of  darkness,  shearing  the 
sun  of  his  rays.  Samson  in  captivity,  grinding 
fettered  at  the  mill,  Is  the  sun  at  his  immemorial 
diurnal  labour,  going  through  heaven  like  a  tethered 
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slave.  It  has  often  been  asked  by  a  primitive  people 
wherefore  the  mighty  sun  docs  not  run  about  the 
heaven  at  his  pleasure.  Why  docs  he  move  like  a 
driven  beast?  Thus  was  first  invented  the  myth  of 
his  being  entrapped  by  foes  and  compelled  to  use  his 
great  strength  in  monotonous  captivity.  Then  there 
are  the  gates  of  Gaza — the  gates  through  which  Sam- 
son passes  into  the  hold  of  his  enemies  to  issue  again 
victorious.  The  gates  of  Gaza  are  by  night  the  gates 
of  sunset ;  by  morning  the  gates  of  dawn.  Is  it  won- 
derful that  the  sun  in  his  strength  should  carry  the 
gates  of  dawn  and  set  them  upon  a  mountain?  When 
Samson  is  blinded  he  pulls  down  the  pillars  of  the 
sky  and  passes  away  in  the  ruin  of  heaven,  setting  in 
blood.  Thus,  step  by  step,  as  we  follow  the  Hebrew 
Judge,  myth  after  myth,  figure  after  figure,  common 
stuff  of  the  poetry  of  every  age,  akin  with  the  legends 
and  tales  of  tribes  and  races  spread  all  over  the  world, 
passes  in  review.  Samson  is  more  than  a  national  hero 
of  the  Jews.  He  is  a  mighty  man  of  the  Gentiles, 
suggesting  an  age  that  goes  back  beyond  God's  pro- 
mise to  Abraham,  speaking  the  first  syllables  of  poetry 
and  saga  to  a  lost  antiquity- — syllables  that  poets  of 
every  age  have  repeated  and  formed  to  a  finer  music. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  Dr.  Palmer's  able 
study  is  the  idea  it  thrusts  upon  the  reader  of  a  deeper 
brotherhood  among  the  poets  of  all  time  than  they  are 
able  consciously  to  recognise.  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser  and  Milton,  unknowing,  repeat  the  images 
and  ideas  of  myths  that  ran  in  Babylon.  Thus 
Shakespeare  repeats,  though  he  knows  it  not,  the 
language  of  the  Vedas.  "  The  sun,  knowing  the 
hiding  place  of  the  girls,  rose  up  manifest  ",  says  the 
Rig- Veda  ;  and  Shakespeare  : 

"  How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love  ". 

The  greatest  poetry  is  of  the  same  warp  and  woof 
to-day  as  when  the  sun-giant  rose  from  the  lap  of 
Delilah,  or  when  Ishtah  afflicted  Gilgamesh. 


NOVELS. 

"  Sinister  Street."     By  Compton  Mackenzie.    Vol.  I. 
Seeker.  6s. 

TPVISTINCTLY  we  are  going  back  to  the  methods 
of  olden  times,  and  it  is  the  young  authors  who 
are  the  reactionaries.  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie,  writing 
a  novel,  finds  that  "  exigencies  of  commercial  produc- 
tion "  will  not  allow  it  to  run  to  eight  or  nine  hundred 
pages,  but  he  discovers  also  that  he  cannot  compress 
it  into  less  space.  Naturally  he  cuts  his  narrative  in 
half,  and  the  first  part  is  with  us  now,  the  second 
being  expected  in  January.  In  leisurely  Victorian 
days  people  were  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  the  new  generation  is  not  used  to  it.  Complaints 
are  likely  to  be  heard  of  excessive  length  if  there  is  a 
general  return  to  an  imitation  of  the  old  masters  in 
the  matter  of  quantity  by  those  who  cannot  reach 
them  in  quality,  yet  in  "  Sinister  Street  "  there  are 
few  pages  which  we  would  willingly  miss.  Its  first 
volume  is  simply  the  life  of  a  boy  until  the  day  when 
he  goes  up  to  Oxford,  and  the  second  is  to  give  the 
next  half-dozen  years  of  his  life.  The  book  is  crowded, 
perhaps  overcrowded,  with  detail.  Sometimes  the 
author  lands  himself  in  vain  repetitions,  occasionally 
the  elaborately  described  incidents  seem  to  lead  from 
nowhere  to  nowhere,  yet  the  whole  story  holds  one, 
partly  because  of  its  style,  and  partly  because  it 
conveys  an  air  of  reality.  Stories  of  public  school 
life  are  almost  uniformly  bad  for  the  plain  reason 
that  the  average  boy  acts,  and  often  thinks,  not  of 
his  own  free  will  but  in  a  way  which  is  prescribed  for 
him  by  others.  This  being  so,  the  narrative  of  his 
days  throws  little  light  on  character,  and  if  it  has  been 
written  with  regard  for  truth  it  is  probably  deplorably 
dull. 

Michael  Fane,  the  boy  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  tale,  was 
not,  however,  subjected  to  the  usual  claustral  discip- 
line of  mind  and  body.    Going  day  by  day  to  one  of 


the  big  public  schools  of  London,  and  having  no  father 
at  home  to  regulate  his  comings  and  goings,  he  fell 
under  many  influences  which  those  others  do  not  meet 
until  their  University  years  have  begun.  Something, 
indeed,  he  knew  of  the  common  joys  of  his  more  guarded 
contemporaries,  but  the  things  which  chiefly  aided  his 
development  were  his  amorous  adventures  and  his 
excursions  into  religiosity.  His  circumstances,  allow- 
ing him  as  they  did  to  gratify  his  tastes  in  both  direc- 
tions, certainly  seem  exceptional,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  boys  have  exactly  similar 
inclinations.  Michael  therefore  stands  for  a  figure  of 
youth  unchained,  and  his  case  represents  the  alterna- 
tive to  ordinary  rules  of  public  school  and  home.  As 
he  seems  to  us  a  young  creature  seen  in  the  mirror  of 
life,  it  is  interesting  to  watch  whether  he  will  become 
a  fine  and  self-reliant  man  or  make  an  early  passage 
to  the  hounds  which  are  not  of  Heaven  ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  at  present  see,  the  author  does  not  think  that 
his  way  of  spending  boyhood  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  We  leave  Michael  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  to-morrow  he  will  be  a  freshman,  but  the  sum  of 
his  experiences  just  about  equals  those  of  a  newly  made 
graduate  ;  he  has  advanced  three  or  four  years  beyond 
his  time,  and  that  is  all.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  then,  has 
solved  the  problem,  or  has  attempted  to  solve  it,  with- 
out recourse  to  sensationalism.  With  an  elegance  of 
manner  he  combines  scrupulous  realism,  except 
perhaps  in  certain  passages  of  dialogue  where 
Michael  repeats  himself  in  commonplace  slang  to 
an  extent  abnormal  in  almost  any  boy.  Does 
the  author  really  think  that  a  lad  deeply,  and 
even  intelligently,  impressed  by  Church  ritual  would 
describe  a  cope  as  "  awfully  decent  "  and  a  Benedictine 
Abbey  as  "awfully  ripping"?  This  hearty  good 
fellowship  with  ecclesiastical  things  is  amazing ;  dal- 
matics we  suppose  were  "top-hole'',  and  the  Abbot 
was  probably  a  "  nut  ".  Apart  from  these  conversa- 
tional flaws  there  is  little  adverse  criticism  to  be  made 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  style,  which  is  usually  good. 

"The    Way    of   Ambition."     By    Robert  Hichens. 
Methuen.  6s. 

HAS  Mr.  Robert  Hichens  at  last  escaped  from  his 
hothouse?  If  "The  Way  of  Ambition"  is  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  an  isolated  instance,  but  as  an 
example  of  his  new  manner,  we  can  be  hopeful.  It 
certainly  represents  a  fresh  outlook  on  life  and  marks 
a  distinct  step  forward  so  far  as  Mr.  Hichens  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  that  taint  of  mor- 
bidity that  has  in  the  past  permeated  this  author's 
books.  There  is  the  same  deftness  in  creating  an  atmo- 
sphere, but  it  is  no  longer  overladen,  perfumed,  and 
exotic.  We  are  given  copious  draughts  of  pure,  fresh 
air.  In  craftsmanship,  in  clever  handling  of  characters 
and  situations,  in  sharp  observation,  in  imagination  and 
humour,  "  The  Way  of  Ambition  "  excels  any  of  the 
author's  previous  novels.  Moreover,  in  it  Mr.  Robert 
Hichens  definitely  ranges  himself  upon  the  side  of  the 
idealist. 

"  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  might  serve  as  the 
motto  of  his  story.  To  be  oneself  at  all  costs — that  is 
the  only  chance  for  an  artist.  To  believe  in  one's  soul — 
that  is  the  only  chance  for  a  man.  The  novel  is,  in 
fact,  a  biting  comment  on  the  mean  and  sordid  standards 
of  success  that  are  so  prevalent  to-day.  Mr.  Hichens 
is  on  his  own  ground  in  depicting  that  particular  push- 
ing, semi-artistic  clique  of  pseudo-smart  society  which 
is  always  on  the  look-out  for  celebrities  to  exploit.  He 
has  used  this  set  in  several  of  his  novels ;  but,  whereas 
previously  he  has  written  about  these  pushing  second- 
rate  people  seriously,  as  if  he  took  them  at  their  own 
valuation,  as  if  he  thought  they  really  mattered,  he  now 
turns  and  rends  them  and  exposes  them  as  the  shallow, 
vapid  creatures  they  are.  He  shows  up  the  pettiness  of 
their  ideals,  their  ridiculous  and  vulgar  worship  of  cheap 
success. 

Charmian  Heath,  a  very  modern  young  woman,  with 
a  vaguely  artistic  soul  and  a  passion  for  being  "  some- 
body ",  finding   herself  incapable  of  creative  work, 
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determines  to  make  her  husband  a  celebrity.  Previous 
to  his  marriage  Claude  Heath  has  been  a  musical  com- 
poser of  somewhat  unusual  talent,  who  has  kept  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  world,  and  has  found  his  highest 
inspiration  in  religious  themes,  working  in  a  room  with 
a  large  ebony  crucifix  facing  his  piano.  Charmian  sets 
herself  to  "  run  "  him. 

Mr.  Hichens  gives  an  amusing  and  at  the  same  time 
absolutely  true  picture  of  the  well-meaning  but  really 
misunderstanding  woman  who  will  insist  on  elaborate 
preparations  for  her  husband's  work,  and  who  only  suc- 
ceeds in  drying  up  the  fount  of  his  inspiration.  Charmian 
gives  minute  instructions  that  all  the  servants  are  to 
be  very  quiet  while  their  master  is  at  work — "  the  least 
noise  disturbs  him  " — with  the  result  that  Claude 
becomes  acutely  self-conscious  of  the  fact  that  five 
women  are  keeping  quiet  on  his  account. 

But  even  though  he  escapes  these  domestic  trials  by 
taking  a  separate  studio  in  which  to  work,  Claude 
allows  himself  to  be  dominated  by  his  wife  and  gradually 
led  into  the  vortex  of  the  feverish  society  in  which  it 
is  her  ambition  to  shine.  Gradually  we  see  the  soul 
of  the  artist  being  undermined  by  the  shallower  yet 
stronger  will  of  the  ambitious  woman  of  the  world,  until 
the  climax  comes  in  the  production  of  a  flashy,  mere- 
tricious opera  which  is  to  bring  him  fame  and  popu- 
larity. And  here  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Hichens  misses 
his  opportunity.  Claude  Heath's  opera  is  a  ghastly 
failure,  and  it  is  by  failure  that  he  is  led  back  to  the 
true  paths  of  artistic  creation.  And  yet  surely  it  would 
have  been  a  finer  conception  and  one  more  in  conson- 
ance with  the  suggested  character  of  Claude  Heath  if, 
at  the  height  of  a  popular  success,  he  had  deliberately 
turned  his  back  upon  it  and  returned  to  his  nobler  ideals. 

The  character  of  Charmian  is  particularly  well  con- 
ceived. She  is  an  elaborate  portrait  of  a  certain  type 
of  modern  woman,  and  she  does  not  lack  attractiveness. 
She  is  not  vulgar  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  she  is  super- 
ficial. She  is  a  worshipper  of  success,  and  by  success 
she  understands  some  concrete  achievement  that  shall 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  She  loves  to  be 
talked  about,  to  be  written  about,  to  be  the  centre  of 
things.  Her  one  horror  is  to  be  one  of  the  crowd,  to 
be  undistinguished.  And  Charmian  desires  all  these 
things  for  her  husband  not  from  pure  selfishness,  for 
she  is  genuinely  fond  of  him,  but  because  she  believes 
that  these  are  the  real  things  in  life  that  are  worth 
striving  for. 

"The  Poison  Belt."     By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.    3s.  6d. 

People  will  believe  anything  to-day  put  into  the  slang 
of  technical  science.  Precisely  those  readers  who  pride 
themselves  upon  believing  nothing  older  than  Coperni- 
cus will  believe  anything  provided  it  is  translated  into 
the  dialect  of  Priestley  or  Lord  Kelvin.  Hence  the 
scientific  romances  of  Jules  Verne  and  Mr.  Wells. 
Hence  this  story  of  the  poison  belt  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  A  short  preliminary  incantation  about  Frauen- 
hofer's  lines  and  a  cosmic  disturbance  of  the  spectrum, 
and  we  are  suddenly  run  right  into  a  universal  coma 
of  the  human  species.  Sir  Arthur  is  wise  to  be  content 
with  a  minimum  of  scientific  explanation.  He  just 
makes  his  story  plausible  for  readers  waiting  to  be 
deceived  ;  and  passes  jauntily  on  to  describe  some  of 
the  amazing  results  of  his  idee  maternale.  Deceive, 
deceive  me  once  again  !  is  the  burden  of  all  devout 
readers  of  scientific  romances.  To  be  deceived  by  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  not  in  this  case  altogether  un- 
pleasant. Perhaps  the  worst  fault  of  the  story  is  the 
author's  frequent  lapse  into  fortissimo  comment  upon 
the  tale  he  tells,  when  he  should  leave  it  to  look  after 
itself  and  make  its  own  effect.  He  continually  insists 
that  this  is  amazing,  that  this  is  awful,  that  this  is 
strange,  instead  of  recounting  the  amazing  and  awful 
and  strange  occurrence  and  leaving  all  the  awe  and  the 
amazement  to  his  readers.  This  is  a  good  story  for 
a  short  railway  journey,  or  for  a  single  evening  after 
dinner.  That  it  should  be  expected  to  appeal  to  a  big 
public  is  satisfying  evidence  of  the  rapid  spread  of  in- 
struction in  elementary  science  among  the  lay  readers  of 


novels.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  Sir  Arthur  and  to 
readers  who  have  already  met  the  group  that  clusters 
about  Professor  Challenger,  to  announce  that  Professor 
Challenger  is  at  home  in  the  poison  belt,  his  beard  very 
black  and  big,  his  oddities  accentuated  rather  than 
softened  since  his  first  appearance. 


"  Pichard  Furlong",  by  E.  Temple  Thurston  (Chapman  and  Hall, 

6s  ),  is  a  romance  of  art,  love,  and  poverty  in  the  author's 
usual  style.  The  hero  is  a  brilliant  young  egotist  bent  on 
painting  immortal  pictures,  whilst  the  men  and  women  who 
helj)  him  are  all  simple  and  rather  stupid  people.  The 
death  of  the  heroine  ends  the  book,  but  Furlong's  story  is 
to  be  continued  in  Mr.  Thurston's  next  novel. — Youth  will 
be  Served",  by  Dolf  Wyllarde  iStauley  Paul,  6s.). —  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  clear  and  clever  writing  in  this  tale  of  modern 
society,  and  its  problem  is  concerned  with  the  difficulties  of 
a  woman  whose  husband  is  constantly  taken  from  her  side 
by  his  professional  duties.  Although  the  plot  is  inclined  at 
times  to  ramble,  the  author  has  avoided  the  obvious  intrigues 
with  considerable  skill.  —  "  The  Fool's  Tragedy  ",  by  A.  iscott 
Craven  (Seeker,  6s.),  is  the  work  of  a  new  writer  in  a  melan- 
choly mood,  yet  the  tale  impresses  us  with  a  suggestion  of 
power.  Futile  as  the  chief  character  seems,  and  disagree- 
able as  is  the  woman  to  whom  he  is  married,  both  appear 
to  have  been  drawn  from  life  or  with  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion.—  "The  Proof  of  the  Pudding",  by  Edwin  Pugh  (jhap- 
\  man  and  Hall,  6s  ). — Mr.  Pugh  is  versatile  in  his  talents  and 
a  j>rolific  writer  who  always  contrives  to  be  entertaining. 
In  his  new  book  he  has  mixed  gaiety  and  mystery  in  about 
equal  parts.  — "The  Merry  Marauders",  by  Arthur  J.  Rees 
(Heineman*,  6s.),  is  an  amusing  record  of  the  adventures  of 
a  touring  theatrical  company  in  New  Zealand.  There  is 
plenty  of  local  colour,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  a  genuine 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
gift  for  narrative.— "  Green  Chalk",  by  Doris  Somerville  (Lane, 
6s.). — This  is  a  tale  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  painted 
pictures  which  the  other  signed.  The  book  has  a  veneer  of 
cleverness,  and  ends  incongruously  on  the  tragic  note. 


THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"The  Letters  and  Memories  of  Harriet  Hosmer."     Edited  by 
Cornelia  Carr.    Lane.    12s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  the  most  brilliant,  witty,  and  appealing 
biography  that  has  appeared  since  the  chatty  memoirs 
of  Lady  Dorothy  Neville.  And  those  who  are  weary  of 
the  plethora  of  scandalous  sensation  which,  hiding  under 
the  cloak  of  biography,  has  flooded  the  market  of  recent 
years,  will  rejoice  in  the  memoirs  of  the  world-famed 
Victorian  sculptor.  One  is  almost  bewildered  by  the  mass 
of  charming  letters  and  anecdotes  of  celebrities  and  classics 
of  the  day  which  are  enshrined  in  the  book.  The  Brown- 
ings are  introduced  at  "hot  chestnuts  and  mulled  wine" 
at  Casa  Guidi,  Mrs.  Kemble  "  reads  half  a  Shakespearean 
play",  Hans  Andersen  tells  the  story  of  "The  Ugly 
Duckling".  Leighton,  Eastlake,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Glad- 
stone, the  late  Queen  of  Holland,  and  a  host  of  interesting 
folk  pass  through  this  history.  We  are  shown  a  young 
and  courageous  artist's  gradual  ascent  to  Olympus  while 
her  mind  was  haunted  by  the  exquisite  forms  of  "the 
calm  Olympian  family",  as  Pater  has  it.  So  vivid  and 
joyous  a  personality  breathes  from  this  book  that  it  gives 
one  a  shock  to  realise  that  "Hatty"  Hosmer  died  in 
]908. 

"Sidelights."    By  lady  Blennerhassett.    Constable.  7s.6d.net. 

"  Sidelights",  by  Lady  Blennerhassett— who  is  known  to 
those  who  know  about  these  things  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
women  in  Europe— is  a  volume  of  reflective  biographical 
and  historical  articles.  They  deal  with  many  interest- 
ing subjects,  in  a  quiet,  analytical  fashion,  ranging 
from  the  siege  of  Paris,  Taine's  "Study  of  Napoleon", 
Spanish  Studies,  Marco  Minghetti,  and  the  Risorgi- 
mento,  our  viceregal  life  (under  the  regime  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Dufferin),  down  to  Claude  Fauriel's  correspondence 
with  Mary  Clarke,  and  an  essay  on  Chateaubriand.  The 
most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  book,  however,  are  the  ones 
on  "that  blameless  gentleman",  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  the 
other  on  "  Count  Reinhard,  a  German  in  the  Service  of  the 
French"  in  the  time  of  the  dauntless  Napoleon,  which 
somehow  recalls  Pater's  "Imaginary  Portraits"  for  sheer 
delicacy,  and  also  the  portion  portraying  the  life  of  a 
pampered,  neurotic  young  Russian  heiress  and  artist,  Marie 
Bashkirtseff,  who  kept  a  most  remarkable  diary,  although 
she  died  early  from  consumption.  Gladstone  wrote  an  article 
about  her  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  in  1889.  Lady 
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BlermerhaBsett's  study  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff's  unnatural, 
h\ |)c Tscnsii  ivc,  hysterical,  and  yet  wholly  artistic  character 
is  matter  for  the  reflective  reader,  who  gleans  his  morals 
I  roni  (hi'  bitter  experiences  of  his  fellow  men  and  women. 

"  Lutterworth."    By  A.  H.  Dyson.    Methuen.    7s.  6d.  net. 

In  a  breezy  manner,  unencumbered  by  (no  many  learned 
details,  yet  marked  throughout  by  a  sense  of  scholarship, 
this  book  narrates  the  history  of  the  little  Leicestershire 
town  winch  has  won  renown  through  ils  association  with 
John  Wycliffe.  A  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
took  upon  itself  "to  curse  the  memory  of  John  Wycliffe, 
and  to  order  his  bones,  if  they  could  be  discerned  from 
those  of  the  faithful,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  and 
cast  out  of  Christian  burial  ".  Tn  obedience  to  this  decree 
Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  diocesan,  sent 
his  officers  to  exhume  the  body  (from  Lutterworth  Church). 
Tradition  has  it  that  they  came  by  night,  and,  breaking 
into  the  grave  in  the  chancel,  carried  away  every  bone  of 
the  rector,  passing,  as  they  went  out,  through  tlie  priest's 
door   in    the   south   wall   of   the   chancel    still    known  as 

Wycliffe's  door".  Outside  they  formed  a  procession, 
and  in  this  manner  bore  the  bones  to  the  side  of  the  river 
at  the  south  entrance  of  the  town,  where  they  burnt  them, 
casting  the  ashes  into  the  stream.  The  book  traces  the 
story  of  Lutterworth  from  the  days  when  the  Romans 
inarched  along  the  Great  North  Road ;  past  the  ruthless 
Angles  who  scattered  the  Jutes  and  Saxons  in  the  realm 
to  the  four  winds;  through  the  ages  of  the  gaunt  Normans 
and  the  troubled  time  of  Charles  and  the  stauncli 
Royalist  Countess,  "  Su  of  Denbigh  ",  down  to  this  quiet 
day. 

"Love  and  Lovers"    By  Orme  Balfour.    Laurie     3s.  6d.  ret. 

Mr.  Ormc  Balfour  has  written  a  kind  of  psychological 
and  modern  sequel  to  Ovid's  "Art  of  Love".  Mr.  Balfour 
vivisects  love,  and  one  rather  rebels  at  his  scientific 
handling.  His  book  gives  one  the  feeling  wherewith  the 
ardent  collector  inspires  one  when  he  is  about  to  transfix 
some  gossamer  butterfly  witli  a  pin.  The  dainty  diaphanous 
wings  flutter,  the  little  body  writhes,  the  wings  are  shorn 
of  their  golden  dust  that  loved  the  kisses  of  the  sun ; 
thenceforth  it  becomes  a  rigid,  immovable  "specimen" 
stuck  over  a  label  in  a  case  of  wood  and  glass.  "  Every 
kind  of  love",  begins  Mr.  Balfour,  "however  ethereal  it 
may  seem,  springs  entirely  from  the  instinct  of  sex — 
indeed,  it  is  absolutely  this  instinct,  only  in  a  more 
definite,  special,  and  individualised  form". 

"  The  Meaning  of  Art."    By  Paul  Gaultier.    Allen.    5s.  net. 

M.  Paul  Gaultier  strives  to  reveal  the  purpose  and 
symbolism  underlying  diverse  expressions  of  art.  In  his 
hands  every  great  masterpiece  becomes  a  visible  emblem, 
he  reveals  the  motives  of  its  creator's  soul ;  the  emotions 
which  clamoured  for  life  in  his  heart,  and  which  appeared 
in  his  handiwork.  As  Emile  Boutroux  remarks  in  his 
preface  to  the  volume,  "  Beauty  reigning  alone  and  illu- 
minating the  world  is  a  transfiguration  of  things,  a 
mystical  vision  which  disperses  the  sunshine  of  the  real  life; 
and  its  memory  never  fades  ".  The  book  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  follow  art,  for  it  is  an  earnest  exposition 
of  art  in  its  utmost  complexity.  It  is  well  illustrated 
throughout  with  prints  whose  subjects  range  from  Giovanni 
Bellini's  "Virgin  and  Child"  in  the  Louvre  down  to 
Memlinc's  "  Seven  Joys  of  the  Virgin"  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  lamented  "  Mona  Lisa  "  with  her  subtle,  jocund 
hands. 

"  The  Holy  Land."  By  Robert  Hichens.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  6s. 

Although  Mr.  Hichens  sometimes  gives  the  idea  of  one 
who  goes  about  deliberately  registering  impressions,  there  is 
no  denying  his  picturesque  gifts.  He  has  a  faculty  of 
absorbing  the  sensuous  elements  of  scenes  and  places  and 
describing  them  in  highly  coloured,  luscious  language. 
Occasionally  he  defeats  his  own  end  by  an  over-accumulation 
of  gorgeous  detail,  but  generally  he  is  very  happy  and  vivid. 
No  other  writer  has  done  so  much  to  bring  home  to  the  reader 
the  subtle,  languorous  fascination  of  the  East.  In  "  The 
Holy  Land  "  he  is  at  his  best.  He  gives  us  of  his  essence. 
He  writes  of  Baalbec,  "  the  Town  of  the  Sun  ",  of  Damascus, 
of  Nazareth  and  Jerusalem,  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  And  he  writes  of  them  as  a  lover  with  a  charm 
and  lingering  fondness  that  are  quite  irresistible.  He  can 
still  smell  the  perfumes  of  Pan,  and  is  keenly  alive  to  his 
spirit  -the  spirit  that  "still  lingers  among  the  tangled 
undergrowth,  the  oaks,  the  olives,  the  rank  henbane,  and 
the  wild  flowers  that  gather  about  the  sparkling  waters  oT 
Jordan,  cool,  clear,  and  touched  with  a  gleam  of  silver  as 
I  bey  leap  from  the  orange  cliff  where  the  great  god  was 
worshipped,  and  propitiated  with  sacrifice,  in  the  days  that 
are  a  legend,  but  that  still  stir  the  imagination  of  men  ". 


"The  New  'Encyclopaedia."      Edited  by  H.  C.  O'Neill.  Jack. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  no  use  kicking  against  encyclopedias  and  their  kind. 
It.  is  no  use  calling  them  fiifiXia  upipUa  and  classing  them 
with  dummies  of  Rapin's  "History  of  England  ",  which  are 
not  books  at  all,  not  even  things  in  book  clothing,  but  part 
of  hidden  library  doors.  For  encyclopedias  have  come  to 
stay.  They  are  a  solid,  a  stolid  British  tradition.  Be- 
sides, truth  compels  o  ...  t:>  <•..  iL:<s  lli.it  they  are  fright- 
fully, desperately  inter,  sling,  if  in  an  incautious  moment 
one  lak.s  to  reading  them,  not  merely  referring  to  them. 
Messrs.  Jack's  encyclopaedia  is  surely  the  champion  at 
the  price.  For  seven  and  sixpence  jou  have  1626  pages. 
We  have  not  read  them  all;  but,  referring  to  various 
Bubjects  at  random,  one  is  shocked  and  cast  down  at  one's 
own  colossal  ignorance.  There  seems  to  be  something  hero 
for  everybody  about  everything  miles  and  miles,  perhaps, 
..f  print! 

Nobody  has  a  better  right  to  give  us  cheap  editions  of 
George    Eliot    than    Messrs.    Elackwood.     They   alone  can 

give  us  the  copyright  editions  of  "Adam  Bedc",  "Mill 
on  the  Floss",  "Silas  Marner ",  and  they  have  just  re- 
printed these  three  in  five  volumes,  Is.  net  each  volume, 
admirable  in  print  and  paper,  and  extremely  cheap. 


"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Septembre. 

There  is  a  brilliant  article  in  this  number  by  M.  Hanotaux 
on  "  History  and  Historians."  Of  historians  by  name  he  says 
nothing,  though  he  generalises  to  the  extent  of  laying  it 
down  that  the  ancients  remain  the  supreme  models  because 
they  were  able  to  wr:te  with  absolute  sincerity  and  simplicity. 
In  this  Maeaulay  and  other  critics  of  the  highest  com- 
petence agree  with  him.  As  to  more  modern  individual 
examples,  perhaps  modetsy  forbids  him  to  specify.  But 
having  justly  earned  fame,  alike  as  a  statesman  and 
administrator  and  an  historian,  M.  Hanotaux  has  the  right 
to  advance  the  theory,  in  which  again  most  competent 
authorities  agree,  that,  given  the  power  of  writing  and  deal- 
ing with  authorities,  the  statesman  of  experience  is  the  best 
historian.  "  The  statesman  who  has  been  trained  on  history 
avoids  the  error  marked  on  the  map  of  the  Past.  The 
historian  trained  by  experience  of  public  affairs  ignores  the 
complicated  trifles  with  which  the  intellectually  curious 
amuse  themselves.  His  step  is  firm  and  goes  straight  to 
the  point.  The  latter  proposition  is  truer  than  the  first. 
But  has  M.  Hanotaux  forgotten  what  that  sagacious  states- 
man Sir  Robert  Walpole  said:  "Read  me  anything  but 
history.    That  I  know  to  be  untrue  "  ? 
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The  Boomerang  (E.  Katharine  Bates).    Holden  and  Harding- 
ham.    6  s. 

Higgs!— and  Potter  (Beard  Francis).    Drane.    3s.  6t1. 
Libby  Ann   (Sadie  Katherine  Casey).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Gold    Lace    (Ethel    Colburn    Mayne)  ;    Lord    London  (Keble 

Howard).    Chapman  and  Hall.    6s.  each. 
The  Wiles  of  Wilhelmina  (Florence  Warden)  j  In  Queer  Street 

(Fergus  Hume).    White.    6s.  each. 
A  Flutter  in  Feathers  (George  Chater).    Wells  Gardner.  6s. 
No  Place  Like  Home  (John  Trevena).    Constable.  6s. 
Notwithstanding  (Mary  Oholmondeley).    Murray.  6s. 
Fairfax  and  His  Pride  (Marie  Van  Vorst).    Chatto  and  Windus. 

6s. 

Gift  Books. 

Three  Easily  Staged  Musical  Plays  in  One  Act  for  Boys  and 
Girls  (written  and  arranged  by  E.  Elliot  Stock,  with 
incidental  music  by  Ernest  Brumleu)  ;  The  Pied  Piper,  Jim 
Crow,  The  Magic  Chest,  2s.  6d.  each;  The  World  of  a 
Child  (M.  V.  Woodgate),  2s.  net.  Ouseley. 
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Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robin- 
son), 10s.  6d.  net;  Shakespeare's  Sonnets;  Songs  from  the 
Plays  of  Shakespeare  (with  initials  and  borders  illuminated 
by  Edith  A.  Ibbs),  2  s.  6d.  net  each.  Constable. 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Wild  War  (G.  E.  Mitton).    Black.    3s.  6d. 

The  Hungarian  Fairy  Book  (Nandor  Pogany).  Fisher  Unwin. 
63. 

The  Golliwog  News  (Philip  and  Fay  Inchfawn).  Partridge. 
2s.  6d. 

Godmother's  Stories  :  New  Legends  to  Old  Rhymes  (Mrs.  H.  F. 
Hall).    Nutt.    6  s.  net. 

History. 

The  Most  Honourable   Order  of  the  Bath  (Jocelyn  Perkins). 

Pitman.    7s.  6d.  net. 
English    Taxation  a.d.    1640-1799    (William    Kennedy).  Bell. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

The  Commercial  Laws  of  the  World.  Vol.  xxv.  Central 
Europe.    German  Empire.    Sweet  and  Maxwell.    42s.  net. 

Reference  Books. 
The  New  Encyclopaedia  (edited  by  H.   C.   O'Neill).  Jack. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  National  University  of  Ireland  :  Calendar  for  the  Year 
1913.  Longmans. 

Reprints. 

The  Golden  Bough  :  A  Study  in  Magic  and  Religion.  Part  vi. 
The  Scapegoat  (J.  G.  Frazer),  10s.  net;  Psyche's  Task  :  A 
Discourse  Concerning  the  Influence  of  Superstition  on  the 
Growth  of  Institutions  (J.  G.  Frazer),  5s.  net.  Macmillan. 

The  Charm  of  Edinburgh  :  An  Anthology  (compiled  by  Alfred 

H.  Hyatt).    Chatto  and  Windus.    5s.  net. 

Everyman's  Library  :  The  Divine  Providence  (Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg)  ;  William  Ewart  Gladstone  (George  W.  E.  Russell^; 
Life'  in  Mexico  (Mme.  Calderon  de  la  Barca) ;  A  Century 
of  Essays  :  An  Anthology  of  the  English  Essayists.  Dent. 
Is.  net  each. 

Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Scotland  (edited  by  Scott  Moncrieff 

Penny).    Stanford.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Economics  as  the  Basis  of  Living  Ethics  :  A  Study  in  Scientific 

Social  Philosophy  (John  G.  Murdoch).    Constable.    8s.  6d. 

net. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  without  Wires  (Charles  R. 
Gibson).    Seeley,  Service.    2s.  net. 

School  Books. 

Historical  Geography  of  Scotland  (W.  R.  Kermach).  Johnston. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Dialogues  of  Roman  Life  (written  and  adapted  by  S.  E.  Win- 
bolt).    Bell.  2s. 
Victor  et  Victorine  (Madame  J.  G.  Frazer).    Macmillan.  Is. 

Theology. 

Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  (Willoughby 

C.  Allen).    Edinburgh  :  Clark.    5s.  net. 
Members  One  of  Another  :   Sermons  Preached  in  Sherborne 

School  Chapel  (Nowell  Smith).    Chapman  and  Hall.  5s. 

net. 

Sunday  School  Lessons  :  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (A.  R. 
Rivers),  Is.;  Sunday  School  Scholars'  Repetition  Papers: 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (A.  R.  Rivers),  2d.  Wells 
Gardner. 

Rome,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Early  Church  (W.  S.  Muntz).  Murray. 
5s.  net. 

Travel. 

An    English    Girl    in    Tokyo    (Teresa    Eden  Richardson). 

Ouseley.    2s.  net. 
A  Leisurely  Tour  in  England  (James  John  Hissey).  Macmillan. 

10s.  net. 

TJmbria,  Past  and  Present  (Mary  Lovell  Cameron).  Sidgwick 

and  Jackson.    6s.  net. 
Things  Seen  in  Oxford  (Norman  J.  Davidson).    Seeley,  Service. 

2s.  net. 

Tho  Desirable  Alien  :  At  Home  in  Germany  (Violet  Hunt  and 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

Odes  and  Other  Poems  (L.  E.  Smith).  Methuen.  3s.  6(7.  net. 
The  Education  of  Mr.  Surrage  :  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts  (Allan 

Monkhouse).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Collected  Poems  (A.  E.).    Macmillan.    6s.  net. 
Odd  Numbers  (Dum-Dum).    Constable.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art  in  Short  Story  Narration  (Henry  Albert  Phillips).  LaTch- 
mont,  New  York  :  Stanhope-Dodge.    5s.  net. 

Book  of  the  Ball,  The  (A.  E.  Crawley).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 

Coming  Day,  The  :  A  Story  of  Inevitable  Social  and  Industrial 
Progress  (Win.  T.  Burkitt).    Drane.    Is.  net. 

English  Church  in  Stockholm,  The  (compiled  by  Rev.  J.  Howard 
Swinstead).       Stockholm  :      Tryckeriaktiebolaget  Ferm. 

I.  25  Kr. 

Fairies — Here  and  Now,  The  (S.  K.  Little-wood).  Methuen. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Higher  Nationality  :  A  Study  in  Law  and  Ethics  (Viscount 

Haldane  of  Cloan).    Murray-    Is.  net. 
Ireland  of  To-day.    Murray.    10s.  6^.  net. 

Mounted  Police  of  Natal,  The  (H.  P.  Holt).  Murray.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Outlines  of  Railway  Economics  (Douglas  Knoop).  Macmillan. 
5s.  net. 


Press  and  Its  Story,  The  (James  D.  Symon).  Seeley,  Service. 
5s.  net. 

Publications  of  the  American  Sociological  Society.  Vol.  VII. — 
The  Conception  of  Human  Inter-Relations  as  a  Variant  of 
Social  Theory.  6s.  net.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University 
Press. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September. — North  American 
Review,  Is.  net;  Neale's  Monthly,  25  cents;  The  Indian 
Journal  of  Medical  Research,  2  rupees ;  Book  Prices 
Current,  4s.  ;  The  Open  Court,  6d.  ;  The  Journal  of  English 
Studies,  Is.  net ;  International  Theosophical  Chronicle,  6d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  : — The  Cornhill  Magazine, 
Is.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Moslem  vVorld, 
Is.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d. 


FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  John  Murray  lias  ready  for  publication  "  Matter, 
Origin  and  Personality",  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Haldane,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  being  an  examination  of  what  for 
want  of  a  better  phrase  may  be  termed  "  the  mechanistic 
theory  of  life"  ;  "The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Fiords",  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Gregory,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  show  that 
fiords  cannot  be  explained  by  glacial  action  ;  a  new  edition 
of  the  well-known  "Handbook  for  Travellers  in  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon"  ;  a  "History  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts",  by  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood;  and  Miss  Mary 
Cholmondeley's  new  novel,  "Notwithstanding".  Of  par- 
ticular interest  at  the  present  time  will  be  Mr.  Bevil  Tolle- 
mache's  study  of  "The  Occupying  Ownership  of  Land", 
which  has  a  preface  by  Mr.  Rowland  Prothero,  the  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estates.  The  book  is  described  as 
"an  analysis  of  the  position  of  the  tenant  farmer  and  some 
suggestions  on  the  creation  of  the  peasant  owner". 

Among  the  volumes  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  issuing 
within  the  next  fortnight  are  another  illustrated  travel 
volume  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hissey,  entitled  "A  Leisurely  Tour 
in  England";  the  annual  volume  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Warwick  Goble,  who  has  on  this  occasion  devoted  his  art 
to  the  collection  of  fairy  stories  by  the  author  of  "  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman"  ;  and  a  poetic  drama  entitled  "Tris- 
tram and  Isoult",  by  Martha  Kinross.  Of  wider  general 
interest  are  "  Songs  from  Books",  a  collection  of  all  the 
poems  and  chapter-headings  which  are  scattered  throughout 
Mr.  Kipling's  books,  and  the  volume  on  Jane  Austen,  by 
the  Vice-Provost  of  Eton,  which  will  fill  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  noticeable  gap  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters" 
series. 

Mr.  Heinemann  announces  for  immediate  publication  a 
collection  of  fifty  caricatures,  showing  "  Max  "  at  his  best 
work  ;  "Personal  and  Spiritual  Reminiscences"  of  the  late 
W.  T.  Stead,  by  his  daughter  ;  a  large  volume  with  500 
plates,  dealing  with  "Louis  XVI.  Furniture  in  France", 
by  Monsieur  S.  de  Ricci,  one  of  the  authorities  on  the 
period  ;  an  historical  study  of  "  Art  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ", 
by  M.  Marcel  Dieulafoy  ;  and  a  volume  on  "  Lightships  and 
Lighthouses",  by  F.  A.  Talbot,  in  the  "Conquests  of 
Science"  series.  Mr.  By  am  Shaw  is  the  illustrator  of  a 
book  for  children,  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  entitled  "The 
Adventures  of  Akbar",  a  true  story  of  a  little  lad  who 
lived  to  be  perhaps  the  greatest  king  this  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  John  Lane's  announcements  for  next  month  include 
a  collection  of  forty-four  drawings  in  colour  and  in  black- 
and-white  by  the  artist  who  desires  to  be  known  simply  as 
"  Alastair  "  ;  a  biography  of  "The  Beautiful  Lady 
Craven",  afterwards  Margravine  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth 
and  later  Princess  Berkeley  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  by 
A.  M.  Broadley  and  Lewis  Melville  ;  a  volume  on  the  life 
and  works  of  Charles  Conder,  with  a  complete  catalogue  of 
his  lithographs  and  engravings,  edited  by  Mr.  Campbell 
Dodgson,  the  Keeper  of  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  a  collection  of  198  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Piozzi 
to  Mrs.  Pennington  during  the  years  1788-1821,  edited  by 
Mr.  Oswald  Knapp ;  and  an  account  of  "The  Greatest 
House  at  Chelsea"  (built  by  Sir  T.  More  in  1520  and  de- 
molished by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  1740),  by  Mr.  Randall 
Davies.  Mr.  Lane  also  announces  new  volumes  of  poerns  by 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  and  Stephen  Phillips. 

Among  Messrs.  Longmans'  announcements  are  "  The 
Strange  Story  Book",  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang,  the  last  of 
the  twenty-five  volumes  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
in  his  well-known  series;  "Old  Testament  Rhymes",  by 
Monsignor  Robert  Hugh  Benson  ;  "A  Point  of  View  ",  by 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Bouquet  ;  "Indian  Historical  Studies",  by 
Professor  H.  G.  Rawlinson ;  "  The  Making  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth",  by  B.  R.  Wise;  and  "The 
Pilgrim  from  Chicago",  more  "rambles  by  an  American", 
by  Christian  Tearle. 
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FINANC  E. 

THE  CITY. 

THE  Stock  markets  have  been  particularly  uninter- 
esting this  week,  which  is  rather  disappointing 
now  that  the  holiday  season  is  ended.  The  undertone 
has  been  good,  and  in  some  quarters  hopes  of  an  active 
autumn  are  entertained.  As  far  as  the  Stock  Exchange 
itself  is  concerned,  these  hopes  arc  doubtful  of  fulfil- 
ment. The  explanation  of  the  dulness  may  be  found  in 
the  success  of  the  recent  new  issues.  The  investing 
public  rarely  gives  its  attention  to  new  and  old  securities 
at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  new  issues  are  being 
absorbed  the  old  ones  are  generally  more  or  less 
neglected. 

Yet  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  may  be  derived 
from  the  success  of  this  week's  capital  emissions. 
Harrod's  (Buenos  Ayres)  Company  was  promptly  sup- 
plied with  subscriptions  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
^1,200,000  required,  which  indicates  a  very  satisfac- 
tory demand  for  good-class  industrial  shares.  The  City 
of  Ottawa  loan  of  189,000  was  scarcely  large  enough 
to  test  the  absorptive  power  of  the  investment  market, 
and  its  immediate  over-subscription  was  only  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  high  credit  of  the  capital  city 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  result  of  the  Victoria 
Government  ^3,000,000  4  per  cent,  loan  was  not  so 
good,  53  per  cent,  of  the  total  being  left  to  the  under- 
writers ;  but  in  point  of  fact  this  was  not  at  all  a  bad 
ratio,  seeing  that  4  per  cent,  issues  have  to  meet  the 
competition  of  excellent  investments  bearing  a  higher 
rate  of  interest.  There  has  even  been  a  good  demand 
for  the  new  Oil  shares  issued,  although  the  public  has 
had  bitter  experience  of  such  concerns  in  the  last  few 
years. 

The  investment  power  of  the  public  is  now  considered 
adequate  to  absorb  a  large  number  of  important  issues. 
Canada  is  in  the  market  for  ^3, 000, 000,  of  which 
^'1,700,000  is  to  meet  maturities.  The  City  of  Edmon- 
ton wants  ^900,000,  for  which  the  authorities  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  good  rate  of  interest.  The  Marconi  Com- 
pany needs  ^250,000  to  carry  on  its  programme,  and 
is  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  issue  the  shares 
at  a  premium  of  225  per  cent.  The  decision  to  create 
a  further  250,000  shares  at  the  same  time  is  an  intima- 
tion that  the  directors  anticipate  further  extensions  at  a 
later  date. 

Although  it  looks  as  if  the  autumn  will  provide  plenty 
of  business  for  the  issuing  houses,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  congestion  of  new  securities.  The 
underwriters  and  the  public  have  had  a  good  rest,  which 
has  permitted  an  accumulation  of  investment  money, 
and  the  reaction  in  trade  should  release  a  greater  amount 
of  money  for  investment.  But  the  arrangements  for  new- 
issues  naturallv  give  the  stock  markets  an  ana?mic 
appearance.  Selling  by  French  operators  during  the 
last  few  days  is  partly  attributable  to  preparations  for 
the  Balkan  loans  which  are  under  negotiation,  but  which, 
it  is  said,  will  not  be  floated  until  the  big  issue  of  French 
Rentes  has  been  made. 

The  settlement  of  the  labour  troubles  at  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  imparted  a  better  tone  to  Home  railway 
stocks  without  increasing  the  supply  of  buying  orders 
to  any  notable  extent.  Canadian  Pacifies  have  become 
rather  erratic,  and  the  American  market  seems  likely  to 
remain  in  an  unsettled  condition  until  it  is  definitely 
known  whether  the  Union  Pacific  directors  mean  to  dis- 
tribute a  "  melon  "  or  not.  So  far  there  is  no  reason 
to  withdraw  the  opinion  that  no  such  distribution  is 
probable  at  present.  In  the  Foreign  railway  market 
the  interim  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  Arauco  snares  and 
the  increase  from  4^  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  United  of  the 
Havana  dividend  are  pleasing  fulfilments  of  anticipa- 
tions. 

As  regards  mines,  one  unhappy  feature  is  the  dis- 
closure of  the  Boma  Tin  fiasco,  which  seems  to  deserve 
investigation,  though  that  would  not  bring  back  the 
money  that  has  been  lost.  The  Nigerian  Tin  department 
is  particularly  unfortunate  in  this  respect.  Among 
Rhodesians  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Globe  and  Phoenix 


Company  reports  the  striking  of  a  rich  reef  in  the 
thirteenth  level  of  the  new  shaft. 

In  the  Rubber  section  a  firmer  tone  prevails,  owing 
to  the  belief  that  an  improvement  in  the  price  of  the 
commodity  has  set  in.  The  increase  of  the  dividend  of 
the  Seaport  Company  from  7  to  j\  per  cent,  is  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  many  recent  reductions  of 
div  idends  by  important  companies.  In  Oil  shares  the 
settlement  of  the  strike  at  Grosny  has  not  had  much 
effect  ;  but  among  industrial  stocks  the  report  of  the 
Associated  Portland  Cement  Company  has  created 'a 
good  impression. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing)  73^-73 J,  for  cash  and 
for  the  October  account. 

Bank  rate  4^  per. cent.  (Reduced  from  5  per  cent., 
17  April.) 


INSURANCE. 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society. 

MANAGEMENTS  of  the  best  colonial  life  assurance 
institutions  are  in  one  respect  most  wide-awake ; 
the  yearly  reports  issued  by  them  contain  much  infor- 
mation likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  readers  ;  whereas 
here  conciseness  is  made  the  chief  aim,  attractiveness 
being  seldom  in  evidence.  A  few  of  our  home  reports 
probably  appeal  to  ordinary  individuals,  but  the  majo- 
rity consist  of  a  bald  recital  of  facts,  and  are  conse- 
quently interesting  to  experts  alone.  Which  of  the  two 
methods  is  the  wiser  may  be  disputable,  but  most 
policy-holders  would  presumably  prefer  to  receive  fairly 
exhaustive  reports,  such  as  are  sent  out  by  the  Austra- 
lian Mutual  Provident  Society. 

This  old  and  tried  society  has  always  made  a  point 
of  giving  full  information  concerning  its  work,  and  it 
has  undoubtedly  proved  more  successful  than  any  other 
life  office  established  within  the  British  Empire.  Dating 
from  the  year  1849,  it  is  now  about  sixty-four  years  old, 
but  at  the  end  of  191 2  there  were  274,418  policies  in 
force  in  its  ordinary  department ;  the  sums  assured, 
including  bonuses,  were  .£91,933,987  and  .£79,989  per 
annum  in  the  way  of  annuities  ;  the  revenue  from  pre- 
miums, etc.,  was  £2,449,075;  the  accumulated  funds 
amounted  to  £29,735,245  ;  and  interest  had  produced 
£1,312,915  during  the  twelve  months.  Moreover,  an 
important  industrial  assurance  business  existed — 90,481 
policies    for   sums   amounting    to   £3,085,038,  and 

(Continued  on  pagr  406.) 


THE    LOW  PREMIUMS 

OF  THE 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

Make  its  Policies  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  means  of 
providing-  for  payment  of 


ESTATE  DUTIES. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £15,000,000. 


London  Office 
West  End  • 

Head  Office 


No.  3  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
No.  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

EDINBURGH. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL   LIFE  OFFICE 

because  of  its 

AGE,  -  MAGNITUDE,  •  RESERVE  STRENGTH, 
PROFIT  YIELD,     -     ALERTNESS,     -     &  ECONOMY 

The  Outstanding 
British 
Life  Office. 

Write  /or  Prospectus  to  The  Secretary, 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH. 

or  to  any  Branch  Office  0/  the  Society. 
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ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor  Cap.  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insuranos  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANCE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GENERAL  ufe  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 
C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 
Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
D.Sc. 


H.  J.  Bracry,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     -  - 


£85,000,000. 
£100,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ASSETS    EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman : 

TheWght  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Business  transacted  by  the  Company : — 
(1)   LIFE    INSURANCE,   with    and    without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 
FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 
INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 
MARINE  INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies  are  also  granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.— With-Profit  Life  Policies  effected  this 
year  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  one  year's  bonus  as  at 
31st  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial  Valuation  falls  to 
be  made. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 

(6) 


I 

£1:1:0  a  year  secures 
Absolute  Safety  for 
YOUR  Valuables. 

When  Clients  place  valuables  in  the  Chancery 
Lane  Safe  Deposit  they  know  that  they  are  safe 
and  under  their  own  control -that  they  are 
guarded  day  and  night — guarded  closer  than 
state  secrets. 

The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  is  absolutely 
fire  and  burglar  proof.  Trustees  and  ot/iers  can 
obtain  safes  with  two,  three,  or  more  locks  when 
required. 


Inspection  Invited. 


Write  for  Prospectus. 


Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit, 


I 


61-62  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C. 


ShaVers  know  the 


tNleasureto«f 

&  never  requires  grinding 

BUCK  HANDLE,  5/6    t-  -\  rnuCwe    IVORY  HANDLE,  7/6 


WriOlMALt:  OSBORNE,  GARRETT.  S  CO.,  I 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS,    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received 

FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 

ARRANGE  TO  PAY  THEIR  CLIENTS  THE  FULL  AMOUNT  OF  TOTAL  LOSS 
INCURRED  BY  FIRE,  AS  SHOWN  BY  OUR  VALUATIONS.  INVENTORIES 

of  A  rt  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 

20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  art'.— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    1     82    I    10  4 

Half  Year    0  14    I      .„       ...  o   15  2 

Quarter  Year         ...    0     7    I      ...       ...  0  77 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  th 
S  A  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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carrying  premiums  of  ^,193,708,  being  in  force,  pro- 
tected  by  ^272,413  in  the  ^liape  of  departmental  funds. 

Only  one  home  oflice — the  Prudential — reports  more 
imposing  totals,  and  its  business  is  ill-adapted  for  com- 
parison, having  been  built  up  by  entirely  different 
methods.  Excluding  that  popular  concern,  the 
"A.M. P."  Society  to-day  holds  a  long  lead;  and  this 
is  not  likely  to  be  shortened,  owing  to  the  magni- 
tude of  its  new  transactions,  which  are  fostered  by  the 
sensational  bonuses  regularly  declared.  Last  year  the 
directors  received  over  30,000  proposals  for  ordinary 
assurances,  and  completed  24,485  policies  for  a  net 
amount  of  ^6,928,950 ;  while  the  new  premiums 
obtained  were  ^,'321,264,  including  -£102,585  by  single 
payments.  This  new  business  was  the  largest  trans- 
acted by  any  British  life  office,  and  it  resulted  in  the 
following  additions  being  made  to  the  business  in  force  : 
14,644  to  the  number  of  policies,  ^4,362,198  to  the 
original  sums  assured,  and  ^127,514  to  the  annual 
premiums. 

Whether  this  Australian  Society,  which  has  gradually 
extended  its  operations  from  New  South  Wales  to 
Victoria,  to  New  Zealand,  to  Queensland,  to  South 
Australia,  to  Western  Australia,  to  Tasmania,  and  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  will  continue  to  expand  at  the 
same  rate  as  during  the  last  few  years,  or  faster, 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  has  certainly  made  wonderful 
headway  of  late,  something  like  ^"11,000,000  having 
been  added  to  the  assurance  funds  during  the  ten  years, 
while  the  business  in  force  and  the  income  from  pre- 
miums and  investments  have  increased  by  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Even  in  this  country,  where  direct  repre- 
sentation has  not  long  been  possessed,  very  consider- 
able progress  appears  to  have  been  made,  as  in  1902 
the  sum  assured  (ex-bonuses)  on  the  London  register 
was  ^777,786,  and  had  only  increased  to  .£1,135,738 
in  1907,  whereas  the  191 2  return  showed  a  total  of 
^2, 914,718,  inclusive  of  bonuses;  moreover,  the  per- 
centage of  that  amount  to  the  total  in  force  had  steadily 
risen  to  3.16  per  cent. 

A  fairly  important  business  is,  as  a  fact,  now  being 
transacted  here,  and  its  quality  can  be  judged  from  t he 
average  amount  of  the  4491  policies  on  the  London 
register — namely,  ^.649  ;  also  from  the  further  fact  that 
a  premium  income  of  '^"82,868  was  possessed  by  the 
London  office  on  31  December  last.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  average  per  policy  is  ^349;  in  Victoria,  ^289;  in 
New  Zealand,  £344;  in  Queensland,  jQzjz;  in  South 
Australia,  ,£301  ;  in  Western  Australia,  ,£375  ;  and  in 
Tasmania,  ^364.  These  comparisons  testify  to  the 
probable  ultimate  importance  of  the  connexions  which 
are  being  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  present, 
no  doubt,  the  premium  income  raised  here  is  compara- 
tively small — somewhat  less,  indeed,  than  in  Tasmania 
— but  the  opportunities  for  a  really  sound  office  in  this 
country  are  undoubtedly  great,  and  the  "  A.M. P." 
Society  is  unquestionably  sound  at  all  points.  In  its 
ordinary  department  the  effective  rate  of  interest  earned 
last  year  was  £"4  12s.  5d.  percent.,  while  the  expenses 
absorbed  only  13.76  per  cent,  of  the  actual  premium 
receipts.  Furthermore,  the  annual  valuation,  made  with 
3!  per  cent,  interest,  for  policies  issued  prior  to 
1  January  1903,  and  at  3  per  cent,  for  subsequent  con- 
tracts, disclosed  a  surplus  of  £"1,113,526,  of  which 
£"929,526  was  divided.  This  amount,  plus  ,£7445  paid 
as  interim  bonus,  represented  38.9  per  cent,  on  the  par- 
ticipating assurance  premiums  received  during  the  year, 
and  equalled  the  return  made  for  the  preceding  year, 
191 1. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


Extension  Lectures  at  the  Museums. 

Mr.  S.  C.  KAINES  SMITH,  M.A.  (Cutmb.),  will  give  a  course  of  M  public 
lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, on  "  CREEK  ART  AND  NAT  IONAL  LIKE  " 
at  the  BRITISH  M  tJSEUM  (by  permission  of  the  Trustees),  on  Tuesdays.  beginning 
September  30,  at  4.30  p.m.  Also  a  course  of  24  public  lectures  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  on  Thursdays.  beginning  October  2,  at  3.30  p.m.,  at  the  VICTORIA  AND 
ALBERT  MUSEUM  (I  y  permission  of  the  Board  ol  Education),  on  "THE 
NATURE  OK  BEAUT  Y  1  with  special  reference  to  the  Greek.  Roman,  Byzantine 
and  Renai-sance  Art  in  the  Museum.  Particulars  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  Miss 
Claire  Gaudct,  120  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 
YORK  GATE,  REGENT'S  PARK,  N.W. 
Principal:  MISS  M.  J.  TUKE,  M.A. 

The  Michaelmas  term  commences  on  Thursday,  October  2nd,  when  the  College 
will  occupy  the  new  buildings  in  Regent's  Park. 

LECTURES  are  given  in  preparation  for  all  EXAMINATIONS  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  in  Arts,  Science  and  Preliminary  Medicine. 

Extensive  LABORATORIES  and  MUSEUMS  are  available  for  the  study  of 
SCIENCE  subjects. 

There  are  special  courses  of  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  in  HYGIENE 
and  in  HORTICULTURAL  BOTANY. 

There  is  a  SECONDARY  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  and  an  ART 
SCHOOL. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance  Scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  Juno 
next. 

RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation  for  80  resident  students  is  provided. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal  at  the  College. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  LONDON. 

Patron  :      HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor:      THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Principal:  SIR  HENRY  CRAIK.  K.C.B.,  M.P. 
Dean:        PROFESSOR  J.  EDWARDS,  M.A. 
Warden:    Miss  C.  E.  LEWER,  B. A.  (Lond  ). 

For  particulars  of  the  COLLEGE  and  of  the  SCHOOL  for  Younger  Girls 
associated  with  the  College  ( Head-Mistress,  Miss  M.  D.  Teai.e),  and  of  Scholar 
ships,  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  43  Harley  Street,  W. 

Students  may  reside  in  the  College  Hostel  at  a  fee  of  66  guineas  per  annum, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Warden,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained. 


MISS  LOUISA  DREWRY'S  CLASSES  will  be  resumed 
about  the  middle  of  October.  The  subjects  in  both 
classes  will  be  some  of  the  greater  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Miss 
Drewry  will  gladly  form  other  classes,  and  read  with  private 
pupils. — 143  King  Henry's  Road,  London,  N.W. 


A CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS  and  TUTORS  GRATIS. — 
Prospectuses  of  English  and  Continental  Schools  and  of 
Army,  Civil  Service,  and  University  Tutors  sent  (tree  of  charge) 
on  receipt  of  details  by  Powell,  Smith  and  Fawcett,  School 
Agents  (Est.  1833),  34  Bedford  St.,  Strand.    Tel.  7021  Gerrard. 


HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. 

ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  ;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns  ; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Terms 
inclusive.— Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.  Devon.  Tel.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 


CROWBOROUGH.  —  CREST  HOTEL.  An  Ideal 
Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crowborough."    'Pbone  No.  94. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.   Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 


SHANKLIN,    I.W.— ROYAL   SPA   HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.   Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 


USEFUL  CASH  FOR  USELESS  TRINKETS.— Gold,  Jewellery,  Watches, 
Chains,  Rings,  Bracelets,  Antiques.  Old  Sheffield  Plate.  Why  not  find  money 
in  them  bv  sending  them  to  the  firm  of  FRASERS,  the  well-known  and  most 
reliable  house.  Strict  privacy  guaranteed.  Fairest  valuation  assured.  Utmost 
value  or  ofier  by  return.  Reference,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  — FRASERS 
(Ipswich)  Ltd.,  Goldsmiths,  Desk  77,  Princes  Street,  Ipswich.    Established  1833. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  BOOKS 

FOR  HOLIDAY  READING 


At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 

Smith,    Elder  &  Co.'s 
New  is.  Net  Series 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's 
Works 

Illustrated  3/6  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

Sir  Nigel.    With  8  Illustrations. 

The  Tragedy  of  the  "  Korosko."    With  40  Illustrations. 
Uncle  Bernac  :  a  Memory  of  the  Empire.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Rodney  Stone.     With  8  Illustrations. 

The  White   Company.    (28th  Edition,  Revised.)    With  8 
Illustrations. 

The  Green  Flag,  and  other  stories  of  War  and  Sport.  With 
a  Frontispiece. 

The  Adventures  of  Gerard.     With  16  Illustrations. 

1  ilL        nu  VC11LU1  Co       Ui        ullCl  IUL1\  VV1LI1 

Illustrations. 

The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.    With  16  Illustrations. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.    With  26  Illustrations. 

The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.    With  16  Illustrations. 

The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard.    With  24  Illustrations. 

The  Sign  of  Four.    With  8  Illustrations. 

A   Duet,  with  an  Occasional  Chorus. 

Round  the  Fire  Stories.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Micah   Clarke.    With  9  Illustrations. 

The  Captain  of  the  Pole  Star.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

The   Refugees.     With  25  Illustrations. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Last  Galley:  Impressions  and  Tales.    With  2  Illustrations. 

Through  the  Magic  Door.    With  16  Illustrations. 

1.  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

2.  The   Cruise  of  the    "  Cachalot  "   Round  the 

World  after  Sperm  Whales.      Frank  T.  Bullen. 

3.  Fights  for  the  Flag.                   Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

4.  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif.             Frank  T.  Bullen. 

5.  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.           Richard  Jefferies. 

6.  A  Londoner's  Log  Book.   Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

7.  The  Sowers.                            Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

8.  Jess.                                             H.  Rider  Haggard. 

9.  Vice  Versa.                                           F.  Anstey. 

10.  Woodland,  Moor,  and  Stream. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Owen. 

11.  The  Tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

12.  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness         Henry  W.  Lucy. 

13.  A  Vision  of  India.                                Sidney  Low 

14.  The  Defence  of  Plevna.     Capt.  F.  W.  von  Herbert. 

With  an  Introduction  by    General   Sir  John  French, 
G.C.M.G.,  &c. 

15.  The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

16.  Nelson  and  His  Captains.       Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

17.  With  Edged  Tools.               Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

18.  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

19.  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

20.  Wellington's  Men.                     Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF 

Stanley  J.  Weyman  s 
Novels 

(author's  complete  edition). 

In  20  Volumes.    Arranged  Chronologically. 

With  an  Introduction  in  the  First  Volume  by 
MR.  WEYMAN. 

Small  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top. 
Each  Volume  2s.  net  in  Cloth  ;  3S.  net  in  Leather. 

TITLES  OF  THE  VOLUMES. 

1.  The  House  of  the  Wolf. 

2.  The  New  Rector. 

3.  The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde. 

4.  A  Gentleman  of  France. 

5.  The  Man  in  Black. 

6.  Under  the  Red  Robe. 

7.  My  Lady  Kotha. 

8.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France. 

9.  The  Red  Cockade. 

10.  Shrewsbury. 

11.  The  Castle  Inn. 

12.  Sophia. 

13.  Count  Hannibal. 

14.  In  Kings'  Byways. 

15.  The  Long  Night. 

16.  The  Abbess  of  Vlaye. 

17.  Starvecrow  Farm. 

18.  Chippinge. 

19.  Laid  up  in  Lavender. 

20.  The  Wild  Geese. 

THIN   PAPER   EDITION  OF 

Henry  Seton  Merriman's 
Novels 

In  14  Volumes.    With  an  Introduction  in  the  First 
Volume  by  E.  F.  S.  and  S.  G.  T. 

In  clear  type,  and  handy  size.          Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  top. 
Each  Volume  2S.  net  in  Cloth ;  3s.  net  in  Leather. 

TITLES   OF  THE  VOLUMES. 

1.  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp. 

2.  The  Sowers. 

3.  From  One  Generation  to  Another. 

4.  With  Edged  Tools. 
<;.  The  Grey  Lady. 

6.  Flotsam. 

7.  In  Kedar's  Tents. 

8.  Roden's  Corner. 

9.  The  Isle  of  Unrest. 

10.  The  Velvet  Glove. 

11.  The  Vultures. 

12.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard. 

13.  Tomaso's  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 

14.  The  Last  Hope. 
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THE  MASTERS  OF 
MODERN  FRENCH 
CRITICISM. 

By  IRVING  BABBITT, 

Professor  of  French  Literature  in  Harvard 
University,  Author  of  "  The  New  Laokoon," 
etc.,  8s.  6c/.  net. 

A  survey  of  the  intellectual  life  of  France 
during  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  Un  livrc  cxceptionnellement  remarquable 
....  Ires  dock,  infiniment  ngrc'able,  de'bordaul 
d'ide'es,  dont  beaucoup  sontfrappantes  de  just  esse." — 
Aug  ustin  Villon  in"  Le  Journal  des  Debats." 

"  The  reader  who  is  specially  interested  in  the 
historic  development  of  French  criticism  will  hardly 
find  elsewhere  any  exposition  comparable  to  this  of 
the  -whole  movement  of  that  criticism  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  Still  less  will' he  find  elsewhere  a 
presentation  of  the  subject  through  the  medium  of 
so  admirable  a  series  of  portraits.  But  least  of  all 
will  one  find  elsewhere  such  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  influence  of  modern  criticism  for  good  and 
evil  on  literature,  and  on  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
the  age." — "  The  Nation  "  (New  York). 

,  CONSTABLE  &  GO.  LTD.,  London. 


THE     FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS.    OCTOBER,  1913. 

LIFE  AFTER  DEATH,  III.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
ULSTER  AND  THE  AUTUMN  CAMPAIGN.    By  "Curio." 
INDIA'S  PERIL  FROM  PROTECTION.    By  Sir  William  Lee-Warner. 
LORD  KITCHENER  S  EGYPT.    By  Sidney  Low. 
DON  QUIXOTE  AND  HAMLET.    By  Dr.  George  Brandes. 
MY  RELATIONS  WITH  DARWIN.    By  Henri  Fabre. 
THE  CRISIS  IN  MEXICO.    By  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.R.G.S. 
LABOUR  EXCHANGES  IN  ENGLAND.    By  H.  W.  J.  Stone. 
BULGARIA  AND  ROUMANIA.    By  Captain  C  Battine. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAND  SYSTEM,  II.    By  J.  A.  P. 
Marriott. 

THE  LAND  PROBLEM  AND  THE  NEXT  GENERAL  ELECTION.    B  y 

A  Liberal  Unionist. 
MR.  GALSWORTHY  AS  DRAMATIST.    By  P.  P.  Howe. 
DESCARTES  AND  THE  PRINCESSES.    By  Francis  Gribble. 
NATIONAL  INSURANCE  AND  LABOUR  UNREST.    A  REPLY.  By 

L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  M.P. 
VALE  ATQUE  AVE.    By  Margaret  L.  Woods. 
THE  CLOCKS.    By  H.  S.  Walpole. 
CORENTINE,  II.    By  Walter  Lennard. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 
THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

OCTOBER. 

HOW  IS  CIVIL  WAR  TO  BE  AVERTED?    By  Sir  Henry  Blake,  G.C.M.G. 
A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF  THE   IRISH  QUESTION. 

By  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. 
WHAT  THE  WORKMEN  THINK.  By  J.  M.  Kennedy. 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  SANGUINARY  CAMPAIGN  ON  RECORD  : 
SOME  OBSERVATIONS  BY  AN  ENGLISHMAN  WITH  THE  GREEK 
ARMY.  By  Captain  A.  H.  Trapmann. 

OCTOBER  14,  1066.  By  Harold  F.  Wyatt. 

THE  MEANING  OF  MEMORY.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

DENIS  DIDEROT.  By  Francis  Gribble. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  INEBRIATES. 

By  Sir  William  Collins,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  FORCE. 

By  Field-Marshal  Lord  Methuen,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O. 
THE  DANGER  IN  INDIA.  By  H.  Fielding-Hall. 

SOME  RECENT  NOTABLE  NOVELS.  By  Darrell  Figgis. 

HUMOUR.  By  Miss  S.  Macnaughtan. 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  REVIVAL. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  T.  Clarke. 
MY  FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  HOME-WORKERS  OF  LONDON. 

By  Miss  Sydney  K.  Phelps. 
THE  ANIMALS'  SALVATION  ARMY.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charlton. 

IS  THE  PRESENT  NEGLECT  OF  POPE  MERITED? 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray. 
h  I  BALKAN  OUTLOOK  AS  SEEN  FROM  VIENNA. 

By  jEneas  O'Neil. 
Correspondence:  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  Bournemouth. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 
H.  G.  WELLS'S 

NEW  NOVEL 

THE  PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS.  6s. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — "Mr.  Wells  has  a 
delightful  knack  of  giving  most  vivid  pictures  of  war  scenes 
in  South  Africa,  and  of  using  other 'great  events  of  late 
years — like  the  European  crisis  when  the  Germans  seized 
Agadir.  They  all  fall  into  the  scheme  so  naturally,  and 
are  described  so  easily — just  as  a  friend  might  who  was 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace — that  the  book 
throws  a  wonderful  spell  over  the  reader." 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S 
New  Novel 
BENDISH  :  A  Study  in  Prodigality.  6s. 

The  World. — "Considered  as  a  work  of  deliberate, 
delicate,  highly  finished  art,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  has 
probably  done  nothing  better  than  this  his  latest  book." 


STEPHEN  GRAHAM'S  NEW  BOOK. 

With    the    Russian    Pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem.    uy  Stephen  graham, 

Author  of  "A  Tramp's  Sketches."  With  38  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs  by  the  Author  and  a  Map. 
8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  Times. — "  Mr.  Stephen  Graham  has  written  a  very 
remarkable  book.  .  .  .  His  is  a  moving  tale  of  simple 
piety,  of  strange  experiences,  and  also  of  adventure." 

J.  J.  HISSEY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A    Leisurely    Tour    in  England. 

By  JAMES  JOHN  HISSEY,  Author  of  "  The  Charm 
of  the  Road,"  &c.  With  34  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  Author  and  a  Map.   8vo.    10s.  net. 


Collected  Poems.    By  A.  E.,  Author  of  "  The 

Divine  Vision  and  other  Poems."    Crown  8vo.   6s.  net. 
This  volume  contains  Poems  collected  from  "  Homeward," 
"  Songs  by  the  Way,"  "The  Earth's  Breath,"  and  "The 
Divine  Vision,"  with  such  new  verses  as  "A.  E."  has  con- 
sidered to  be  of  equal  mood. 


Part  VI.  Just  Published. 

The   Golden   Bough.  A 


Study  in 


Magic  and  Religion.  By  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

8vo. 

Part  YI.    The  Scapegoat.       ios.  net. 

Previously  published — Part  I.  The  Magic  Art  and  the 
Evolution  of  Kings.  Two  Vols.  Second  Impression. 
20s.  net.  Part  II.  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul. 
One  Vol.  Second  Impression.  10s.  net.  Part  III. 
The  Dying  God.  One  Vol.  Second  Impression. 
10s.  net.  Part  IV.  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris.  One  Vol. 
Second  Edition.  10s.  net.  Part  V.  Spirits  of  the 
Corn  and  of  the  Wild.    Two  Vols.    20s.  net. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Psyche's  Task.  A  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Influence  of  Superstition  on  the 
Growth  of  Institutions.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged,  to  which  is  added  "  The  Scope  of  Social 
Anthropology."  By  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
&c.    8vo.    5s.  net. 


Outlines  of  Railway  Economics. 

By  DOUGLAS  KNOOP,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Economics 
in  the  University  of  Sheffield.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

%*  Macmillan's  Autumn  Announcement  List  post  free  on 
application. 
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A  UNIONIST 
AGRICULTURAL  POLICY. 

By   A   GROUP   OF  UNIONISTS. 
JUST  OUT.         6d.  net. 


THE  TIMES. 

u  Stands  out  among  the  numerous  programmes 
and  policies  recently  put  forward  or  promised  as 
the  only  one  which  attempts  to  deal  comprehen- 
sively with  the  whole  problem." 

THE    DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

"We  for  our  part  welcome  this  display  of 
emulous  zeal  in  a  subject  so  closely  bound  up 
with  the  national  welfare.  The  problem  of  rural 
regeneration  is  so  important  that  it  ought  to  be 
treated  from  a  national,  not  a  party  point  of  view ; 
and  we  regard  the  contribution  which  these  back- 
bench Tory  Members  have  made  to  the  common 
stock  of  ideas  on  land  reform  as  being  as  useful 
as  it  is  opportune." 


PALL    MALL  GAZETTE. 

"Formulates  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  thoroughgoing  schemes  of  agricultural  reform 
yet  placed  before  the  country." 

THE  STANDARD. 

"  The  thoroughly  businesslike  character  of  such 
proposals  as  they  advance,  and  the  care  taken  to 
adjust  them  to  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
accepted  principles  of  Unionist  policy,  would 
alone  suffice  to  secure  a  serious  consideration  of 
a  memorandum,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  matured 
opinion  of  writers  closely  connected  with  every 
branch  of  agriculture,  in  which  they  have  summed 
up  the  results  of  many  months'  work." 


MR.   MURRAY'S   NEW  BOOKS. 


JUST  OUT. 

CECIL  RHODES: 

The  Man  and  His  Work.  By  one  of  His  Confidential 
Secretaries,  GORDON  LE  SUEUR.  Illustrated.  12s. 
net. 

THE  MOUNTED  POLICE  OF  NATAL. 

By  H.  P.  HOLT.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  late  General 
Sir  George  Dartnell,  K.C.B.,  the  Founder  of  the  Corps. 
Illustrated.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  IRELAND  OF  TO-DAY. 

With  Maps.    10s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  beyond  question  the  most  comprehensive  and  most 
authoritative  work  on  the  real  Ireland  that  has  appeared  for 
many  years,  and  contains  a  full  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  present  day,  without  any  reference  to 
politics  and  free  from  all  partisan  bias. 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS'  hew  work: 

"THE  OLD  TIME  BEFORE  THEM.  "  6s. 

"The  tales  themselves  have  the  same  character  as  their 
teller— comedy  and  tragedy  mingle  together,  but  never  is 
lacking  the  milk  of  human  kindness. Country  Life. 

GENE  STRATTON  PORTER'S 

New  Story,  "  LADDIE,"  is  a  home  tale,  genuine  and  true 
to  life.  The  love  story  of  Laddie  and  the  Princess  is  told 
in  a  charming  and  original  way.  A  worthy  successor  to 
"Freckles."  6s. 

ROME,   ST.    PAUL,   AND  THE 

EARLY  CHURCH,   showing  the  influence  of  Roman 

Law  on  St.  Paul's  Teaching  and  Phraseology,  and  on  the 
Development  of  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  W.  STEPHENS 
MUNTZ,  D.D.    5s.  net. 


READY   NEXT  WEEK. 


A  statement  of  the  reasons— Historical,  Political,  and 
Financial— Why  Ulster  is  justified  in  opposing  Home  Rule. 
By  AN  IRISHMAN.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    OCCUPYING  OWNERSHIP 

OF  LAND  :  An  analysis  of  the  position  of  the  Tenant 
Farmer,  and  some  suggestions  on  the  creation  of  the 
P  easant  Owner.  By  BEVIL  TOLLEMACHE.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

By  the  late  THOMAS  MACKAY.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  ARTHUR  CLAY,  Bart.    6s.  net. 

NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  FIORDS. 

By  J.  W.  GREGORY,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  Illustrated.  16s  net. 

MECHANISM,    LIFE   AND  PER- 

SODALITY.    An  examination  of  the  Mechanistic  Theory 
of  Life  and  Mind.    By  J.  S.  HALDANE,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.    2s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 

OF  ARTS.  By  Sir  HENRY  TRUEMAN  WOOD. 
With  Illustrations.    153.  net. 

The  book  is  more  than  a  mere  record  of  the  growth  and 
progress  of  an  Institution,  it  is  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  industrial  and  economic  history  of  the  country  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half. 


LONDON :    JOHN  MURRAY. 
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MY  COSMOPOLITAN  YEAR 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mastering  Flamo  "  and  "  Ashes  of 
Incense."  With  24  Illustrations.  DemySvo.  10s.6d.net. 

[Mills  &  Boon's  "  My  Year"  Series. 

MEMORIES  AND  ADVENTURES 

By  Louise  Hkrittk-Viakdot.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

TWO  YEARS  WITH  THE  NATIVES  IN  THE 
WESTERN  PACIFIC 

By  Dr.  FELIX  SPEISER,  With  40  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

WHAT  I  KNOW 

Reminiscences  of  Five  Years'  Personal  Attendance  upon 
His  Late  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  By  ('.  W.  STAMPER. 
With  a  Portrait  in  Colour.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "SNARK" 

By  Jack  London.  With  1 1 9  Illustrations.  DemySvo. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ARABELLA  STUART 

By  M.  Lefuse.  With  12  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A  MOTOR  TOUR  IN  BILCIUM  AND  GERMANY 

By  Tom  R.  Xenier.  With  39  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A  CENTURY  OF  FAMOUS  ACTRESSES 

By  Harold  Simpson.  With  18  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  A  PUNJAUB  POMEGRANATE  GROVE 

By  C.  C.  Dyson.  With  14  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

ROMAN  MEMORIES  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE  SEEN 
FROM  CAPRI 

Narrated  by  Thomas  Spencer  Jerome.  Illustrated  by 
Morgan  Heiskell.    Demy  Svo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BEAUFORT  HUNTING  DIARY 

By  H.  Stuart  Menzie^.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Duke  of  Bkaufort.  Size  13$  by  8$.  Bound  hand- 
somely in  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net;  half  Morocco,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE 
COLLEGES 

By  Francis  Gribble.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  Companion  volume  to  "  The  Romance  of  the 
Oxford  Colleges." 

SHAKESPEARE  TO  SHAW 

By  Cecil  Ferard  Armstrong,  Author  of  "The  Dramatic 
Author's  Companion."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  PETTI : OAT  COMMANDO 

By  Johanna  Brandt.  With  10  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

RAMBLES  IN  HOLLAND 

By  E.  and  M.  S.  Grew.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.    6s.  [Mills  &  Boon's  "  Rambles  "  Series. 


RAMBLES  IN  THE  NORTH  YORKSHIRE  DALES 

By  J.  E.  Buckrose.  Author  of  "Down  our  Street." 
With  24  Illustrations  in  Half-tone  and  4  in  Colour.  Crown 
8v.».  3s.  6d.  net.     [Mills  &  Boon's  "  Rambles"  Series. 

FOUNDED  ON  FICTION 

By  Lady  Sybil  Grant.  With  50  Illustrations,  and  a 
( Ovi  r  1  lesign  by  George  Morrow.   Crown  4to.3s.  6d. 

net. 

ROYAL  SPADE  AUCTION  BRIDGE 

By  Archibald  Dunn.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  OXFORD  COLLEGES 

By  Francis  Gribble.  With  12  Illustrations.  Crown 
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FIRST  STEPS  TO  GOLF 

By  George  S.  Brown.  With  90  Illustrations  by  G.  P. 
Abraham,  F.R.P.S.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 
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By  Selina  Randolph. 
net  ;  Paper,  Is.  net. 


Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


ARE  YOU  A  "CAN'T  WAITER"? 

If  so,  purchase  a  XFW  SHILLING  BOOK  (postage  id.) 
by  the  Author  of  "Nerves  and  the  Nervous"  (3s.  6d.  net) 
and  "Mental  Self-help  "  (2s.  6d.  net),  entitled  "CAN'T 
WAITERS,"  by  Dr.  Edwin  Ash,  M.D.  Can't  Waiters 
(1s.  net)  tells  you  how  you  waste  your  energies,  and 
deals  brightly  and  soberly  with  what  is  a  present-day 
epidemic. 
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GIFT  BOOKS, 

Arthur  Rackham's  Book  of  Pictures.  15s.  net.  Cr.  4to.  44  Plates  in  Colour,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH  ("  Q  ").  Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  1,000  copies,  numbered  and  signed 
by  the  Artist.    £2  2s.  net. 

Mother  Goose:  The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes.     Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham.  Square 

cr.  8vo.  Cloth  gilt.  6s.  net.  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  with  specially  engraved  large  Plates,  limited  to  1,000  copies, 
numbered  and  signed  by  the  Artist.    25s.  net. 

The  Story  of  Chanticleer.  Adapted  from  the  French  of  Edmond  Rostand  by  Mrs.  HANN. 
Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White  by  J.  A.  SHEPHERD.    Square  cr.  8vo.    6s.  net. 

The  Adventures  of  Akbar.     A  book  for  Children.     By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL,  Author  of 

"  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,"  &c.    Illustrated  in  Colour  by  BYAM  SHAW.    Square  cr.  8vo.  6s.net. 

Blossoms  from  a  Japanese  Garden.    By  MARY  FENOLLOSA.    With  20  Illustrations  in 

Colour  by  Japanese  Artists.    Square  cr.  8vo.    5s.  net. 

ART  BOOKS. 

Old  Italian  Lace.  By  ELISA  RICCI.  In  two  volumes.  Cr.  folio.  With  Plates  in  Colour  and 
Photogravure,  and  numerous  Reproductions  in  Black  and  White,  specially  mounted.    £6  6s.  net. 

French  Colour  Prints  of  the  XVIII.  Century.  With  50  Plates  in  Col  our  and  an  Intro- 
ductory Treatise  by  MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAN,  Author  of  "  The  Old  Engravers  in  England."    Demy  4to.   £2  2s.  net. 

Louis  XVI.  Furniture.  With  an  Introduction  by  S.  DE  Ricci  and  500  Plates.  Demy  4to. 
25s.  net. 

ARS  UNA—SPECIES  MILLE.    Each  volume  Crown  8vo.  with  600  Illustrations.    6s.  net. 
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W e  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

There  is  not  the  faintest  doubt  the  trend  of  opinion 
all  round  is  towards  a  conference  over  Ireland.  Nearly 
all  serious  politicians  would  like  a  conference.  Whether 
a  conference  could  overcome  the  very  great  difficulties 
that  front  us  is  another  matter.  Mr.  Redmond's 
angry  outburst  in  Kerry  a  week  ago — an  outburst 
of  "  asininity  "  Mr.  William  O'Brien  agreeably  styled 
it  next  day — was  thought  by  some  people  to  end 
all  hope  of  conference  or  conciliation.  But  Mr. 
Redmond,  though  he  seems  to  hold  Mr.  Asquith  in 
his  palm,  is  not  exactly  Coriolanus  nor  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  He  is  not  even  Parnell — yet  before  a  whiff 
of  public  opinion  Parnell  instantly  went  down.  If  the 
public  really  wakes  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a 
bloody  civil  war  in  Ireland  or  a  settlement,  Mr.  Red- 
mond will  count  as  much  as  a  pricked  bubble. 

Statesman  after  statesman  is  declaring  in  favour  of 
settlement  or  moderating  counsel.  The  best  part  of 
the  press  on  both  sides  is  at  least  leaning  the  same 
way  :  especially  we  may  note  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  " 
w^hich  is  doing  fine  service  in  this.  The  truth  is  all 
intellectual  men,  all  reasoning  minds,  wish  for  a 
settlement.  People  and  papers  that  scout  the  idea 
have  been  "  left  ". 

Take  Sir  Edward  Carson,  whose  voice  is  obviously 
by  far  the  most  important  voice  of  all  in  this  matter — 
he  has  spoken  with  calm  reason  this  week  about  a 
settlement,  and  in  so  many  words  tells  us  that  it  can 
be  settled  by  the  exclusion  of  Ulster.  That  is  a  state- 
ment of  profound  significance.  It  is  simple  and  clear, 
to  be  understood  by  any,  every  man  in  the  street. 
There  is  no  response  to  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
bring  in  the  federal  system,  because  the  federal  system 


is  as  cryptic  to  the  average  educated  or  uneducated 
Englishman  as  proportional  representation  or  bimetal- 
lism. We  fear  it  is  fifty  years  at  least  too  soon  to  settle 
by  federation.  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  under- 
stands federation,  whereas  every  man  understands 
exclusion. 

Lord  S.  Aldwyn  has  written  a  powerful  and  closely 
reasoned  letter  to  the  "  Times  ".  He  too  favours  a 
conference.  But  he  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  settle 
is  through  a  General  Election.  Let  us  confer  about 
that  is  his  advice.  Lord  S.  Aldwyn 's  mind  is  virile 
as  ever  and  he  carries  great  weight  not  perhaps  among 
the  people,  but  among  the  statesmen.  His  experience 
now  is  matchless  among  the  first-class  men,  and  he  is 
not  suspected  of  partisanship.  We  should  say  that 
the  Liberal  leaders  would  rather  listen  to  him  than 
to  any  other  member  of  the  Unionist  party.  Yet  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  will  draw  them  to 
a  conference  over  a  dissolution.  It  is  too  much  like 
inviting  them  to  a  conference  over  the  question  of 
whether  they  shall  die  at  once  or  live  another  crowded 
year  or  two  of  more — or  less — glorious  life. 

It  is  at  times  the  business,  the  duty,  of  a  party  politi- 
cian to  put  things  at  a  maximum — we  think  the  saying 
is  one  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's,  who,  however,  does  not 
always  put  them  so  himself  !  We  must  not  forget  this 
in  reading  even  Mr.  Redmond.  Taking  Sir  Edward 
Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  there  seems  on  the  face 
of  it  to  be  some  discrepancy  between  their  "  exclusion  " 
views  ;  for  Sir  Edward  protested  at  Dungannon  against 
the  exclusion  of  the  four  counties  only  (Antrim,  Dow  n, 
Armagh,  Londonderry),  whereas  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  spoke 
at  Cookstown  of  "  that  portion  of  this  province  which 
is  homogeneous  in  its  views  ".  He  added  :  "  What  we 
have  claimed  to  do,  what  we  are  trying  to  prevent,  and 
what,  if  necessary,  we  will  take  up  arms  to  prevent,  is 
the  compulsion  of  that  part  of  Ulster  which  is  and 
always  has  been  opposed  to  Home  Rule  ". 

But  the  seeming  difference  between  the  two  states- 
men is  explained  by  the  able  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily 
Mail  "  in  Tvrone.    He  reminds  his  readers  that  the 
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leader  of  the  Irish  Unionists  is  "  in  the  position  of  one 
of  the  bargaining-  parties  ",  and  is  therefore  bound  at 
this  time  to  put  the  demands  of  his  side  at  the  maxi- 
mum. That  is  true,  and  in  politics  it  is  a  point  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of.  Clearly — for  example — Ulster 
would  not  insist  on  excluding  Donegal  if  Donegal  were 
intent  on  being  included  in  the  Bill. 

Meanwhile  every  day  makes  clearer  the  irresistible 
resolve  of  Ulster  not  to  be  forced  out  of  the  Union. 
The  wonderful  scene  of  the  review  in  Ulster  last  Satur- 
day shows  what  a  voluntary  army  can  do  in  the  way 
of  accurate  machine-like  drill  and  discipline  once  the 
passion  of  the  thing  is  in  it.  If  only  Lord  Haldanc 
had  been  able  to  found  his  Territorial  Force  on  such 
a  basis  as  that,  we  should  not  to-day  need  to  talk  of 
national  service  or  conscription. 

We  have  in  the  Ulstermen  to-day  what  Kinglakc 
found  in  the  cavalry  at  the  Crimea — "  that  innate  war- 
like passion,  the  gift  of  Heaven,  it  would  seem,  lo 
chosen  races  of  men  ".  It  was  just  such  a  stern  force 
that  held  Enborn  Heath  against  the  charges  of  Carnar- 
von and  Rupert  and  the  brave  Cavaliers  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury — the  citizen  force  which  Clarendon  himself 
could  not  help  admiring. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  has  acted  wisely  in  apologising 
tor  his  "blazer".  He  suggested  last  week  that  the 
Post  Office  would  throw  Belfast  into  darkness  by 
cutting  off  its  letters.  He  explains  now  that  it  was  not 
a  threat,  and  moreover  that  he  spoke  without  authority. 
He  did  it  "  on  his  own  ".  That  is  what  we  thought. 
Mr.  Robertson  has  had  a  strong  hint  from  headquarters 
that  his  intervention  was  unfortunate. 

To  do  Mr.  Robertson  justice,  we  are  sure  he  spoke 
without  weighing  his  words.  To  add  to  the  confusion 
of  a  city  in  revolt  by  boycotting  it  thus  would  be  cruel 
beyond  thought.  It  would  punish  thousands  of  inno- 
cent people,  the  Government's  friends  as  well  as  their 
foes.  Modern  warfare  is  not  inhuman,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, whatever  else  they  might  do,  would  not  take  a 
step  like  this.  We  gladly  acquit  Mr.  Robertson  of  any 
real  intent  of  the  kind,  but  he  slipped  into  a  terrible 
indiscretion  of  speech. 

Is  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  qualifying  as  the  Burke  of  his 
party  ?  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Radicals 
this  week,  but  only  on  the  understanding  that  he  must 
form  and  hold  his  own  views.  Thus  he  condemns  the 
Parliament  Act  to  start  with  !  Burke  scarcely  went 
further  in  his  proud  claim  to  be  keeper  of  his  own 
political  conscience. 

In  another  way  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  remind  one 
of  Burke ;  he  is  a  director  of  twenty-five  public  com- 
panies and  boldly  tells  his  friends  so.,  and  they  elect 
him  with  enthusiasm.  We  are  interested  to  find  the 
Radicals  of  a  great  town  like  Cardiff  choosing  as 
leader  a  politician  who  condemns  the  Parliament  Act. 
Also  we  are  interested  to  find  them  choosing  as  leader 
the  director  of  twenty-five  public  companies.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas — on  the 
contrary.  But  we  object  to  the  cant  of  Radicals 
about  company  directorships  and  so  forth  which  they 
always  try  to  associate  with  the  Unionist  party.  Radi- 
cals, as  we  have  often  remarked,  are  fond  of  good 
things  in  commerce  and  the  City. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  raking  into  the  political  history  of 
Lord  Selborne,  has  reminded  the  public  of  one  or  two 
traditions  of  Cabinets  in  the  past.  The  public  will 
thank  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  more  especially  as  Mr. 
George's  reminiscences  make  his  own  dealings  in 
American  Marconis  look  the  more  dubiously  grey 
beside  the  shining  white  of  these  former  ones.  When 
Lord  Selborne  was  made  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies in  1895  he  was  a  director  of  the  P.  and  O.  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  Government  entered  into  contracts 


with  this  company  ;  and  Lord  Selborne  offered  lo  resign 
his  directorship.  But  the  Government  pointed  out 
(1)  Lord  Selborne  was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister;  (2)  the 
Government  did  not  make  contracts  with  the  P.  and  O. 
through  the  Colonial  Office.  In  a  word,  Lord  Sel- 
borne's  public  ollice  of  Under-Secretary  could  never 
collide  with  his  private  interests  as  a  director  of  the 
P.  and  O. 

Five  years  later  Lord  Selborne  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  was  now  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
head  of  a  department  that  might  be  called  on  to  deal 
with  the  P.  and  O.  Lord  Selborne  therefore  resigned 
from  the  company.  Such  were  the  ethics  of  public 
service  in  1905.  We  must  also  remember  that  from 
1900  to  1905  Lord  Selborne's  position  as  Under-Secre- 
tary and  director  was  always  common  knowledge  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  country.  Mr.  George's 
comment  upon  Lord  Selborne's  conduct  during  these 
years  is  correct — "  His  story  is  not  mine  ". 

Politics  are  immensely  important  just  now,  but  some 
people  at  least  who  care  for  England  have  not  read 
without  emotion  the  blue-book  this  week  on  the  Camel 
Corps  reverse  in  Somaliland.  It  is  too  clear  that  Mr. 
Corfield  made  a  mistake  in  hurling  his  little  force  at 
the  massed  dervishes.  He  was  warned  not  to  do  so 
by  Captain  Summers.  He  insisted,  and  the  result  was 
fatal.  Corfield,  bravest  of  the  brave,  died  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight.  He  was  of  that  class  of  Englishman  who 
does  not  fear  many  men  or  things. 

Officially  Mr.  Harcourt  is  quite  right,  of  course,  to 
censure  Corfield's  conduct.  But  not  the  less  there 
was  in  it  that  superb  spirit,  that  unreckoning  bravery 
that  built  up  the  British  Empire.  If  Corfield  had 
succeeded,  no  one  would  have  blamed  him.  Scores 
and  hundreds  of  deeds  by  our  forbears  quite  as  fear- 
less and  uncalculating  as  his  are  recorded  as  glorious — 
they  "  came  off  ".  Caution  is  great  and  no  doubt  will 
prevail  as  a  rule ;  but  there  is  no  making  a  great 
empire  without  some  men  of  Corfield's  superb  spirit — 
and  we  are  not  sure  there  is  even  the  preserving  of  an 
empire  without  a  few  of  them. 

They  were  men  like  Corfield  for  whom  Lord  Selborne 
was  appealing  on  Thursday  at  Southampton.  The  civil 
servants  of  our  Crown  Colonies — men  who  live  in 
poisonous  countries  under  the  sun,  doing,  alone  and 
unsupported,  the  work  of  justice  and  government — are 
rarely  heard  of  in  England  till  something  goes  wrong. 
Hard  and  incessant  work,  tempered  with  reprimand,  is 
the  common  lot.  Now  and  then  they  are  to  be  seen  in 
London  upon  leave,  out  of  place  and  out  of  touch. 
"  Their  work  ",  Lord  Selborne  truly  says,  "  is  not  even 
guessed  at  in  this  country,  yet  they  give  lives  of  devoted 
service  to  these  backwood  people." 

Peace  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  was  signed  on 
Monday  evening.  Henceforward  Turks  and  Bulgarians 
will  appeal  to  the  arbitrament,  not  of  war,  but  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal.  This  peace  is  a  symbol  of  Turkey's 
wonderful  recovery.  Who  could  have  suspected  a  few 
months  ago  that  Turkey  would  come  clear  of  the  war 
with  a  "  strategic  area"  round  Adrianople?  Decent 
restraint  among  the  enemies  of  Turkey  would  have  left 
the  Turks  with  barely  a  foothold  in  Europe. 

To-day,  having  made  an  honourable  peace  with  Bul- 
garia, the  Turks  are  ready  to  turn  defiantly  upon  Greece. 
They  talk  now  of  islands  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
Turkey — meaning  that  they  will  not  without  a  struggle 
surrender  the  ^igean.  Peace  between  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia means  a  likelihood  of  war  between  Turkey  and 
Greece.  This  would  be  only  the  fourth  Balkan  war  in 
twelve  months.  The  third  Balkan  war  is  actually  pro- 
ceeding now — between  Servia  and  the  Albanian  tribes. 

The  difficulty  between  China  and  Japan  is  happily 
settled.    General  Chang-Hsun,  conniving  at  outrages 
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upon  the  Japanese  flag,  is  not  to  be  dismissed  ;  but  he 
has  apologised  in  form.  The  General  has  only  apolo- 
gised at  the  point  of  an  ultimatum;  and,  after  calling 
at  the  Japanese  Embassy,  he  visited  all  the  other  nations 
to  make  it  look  like  an  impulse  towards  international 
politeness  all  round.  The  General's  friends  are  now 
lauding  his  patriotism,  which  persuaded  him  to  apolo- 
gise to  an  enemy  obviously  in  the  wrong  rather  than 
involve  his  country  in  war. 

Lord  Roberts  has  kept  this  week  his  eighty-first 
birthday.  Ten  years  ago  he  might  justly  have  felt  that 
his  work  was  done,  but  Lord  Roberts  has  in  these  last 
ten  years  put  in  some  of  the  hardest  and  best  days 
of  his  life.  His  work  for  national  service  has  brought 
home  to  thousands  who  would  have  otherwise  re- 
mained untouched  our  duties  and  our  needs.  The 
simple  sincerity  of  his  call  reaches  home  where  facts 
and  figures  are  of  no  virtue  at  all.  There  is,  too, 
something  particularly  appealing  in  the  vigour  of  his 
eighty-one  years. 

"  There  is  no  law  in  this  country.  I  state  that  after 
long  experience."  Mr.  Healy  was  talking  of  Ireland. 
Ex  parte  it  was  the  Dublin  masters'  case  in  brief  as 
put  to  Sir  George  Askwith  on  Wednesday  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  Inquiry.  Mr.  Healy's  speech  for  the  masters 
was  brilliant  and  clear  in  every  line.  The  sympathetic 
strike,  the  bargains  that  bind  the  masters,  but  do  not 
bind  the  men,  tainted  goods  and  peaceful  persuasion — 
these  things  could  not  be  better  put.  Mr.  Healy,  of 
course,  spoke  as  an  advocate  ;  and  how  he  impressed 
the  inscrutable  Sir  George  Askwith  will  not  be  dis- 
covered. One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  If  Mr. 
Healy's  account  of  trade-union  policy  in  Dublin,  as 
inspired  by  Mr.  Larkin,  is  measurably  true,  trade  and 
industry  are  impracticable. 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Healy's  story  the  Dublin  Cor- 
poration was  the  same  day  virtually  outlawed.  In  the 
early  morning  a  cargo  of  coal  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Corporation  lighting  station,  when  a  messenger  "  fiery- 
red  with  haste  "  arrived  at  the  wharf  and  said  that  the 
coal  was  tainted.  Immediately  the  men  on  the  wharf 
refused  to  deliver  it  to  the  Corporation.  The  Dublin 
Corporation  employs  only  trade  unionists,  pays  only 
trade  union  wages,  and  has  no  quarrel  with  its  own  or 
anybody's  men.  Why,  then,  should  the  Corporation  be 
wantonly  damaged?  It  seems  that  the  firm  which  was 
sending  coal  to  the  Corporation  had  a  week  ago 
sent  coal  to  the  tramways.  There  are  three  stages  to 
the  argument.  The  men  have  a  quarrel  with  the  tram- 
ways. Therefore  a  firm  which  has  dealings  with  the 
tramways  must  be  outlawed,  its  goods  declared  to  be 
tainted,  its  boats  described  as  scab-boats.  Therefore 
any  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  firm  which  deals  with  a  firm 
which  has  dealt  with  the  tramways  is  also  liable  to 
damage.  It  reads  like  a  Tudor  document  in  a  case  of 
misprision  of  treason.  King  Labour  is  absolute  in 
Dublin. 

Will  Sir  George  Askwith  succeed  in  Dublin  where 
every  Court  has  failed?  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  describes  his 
"  great  genius  for  peace  "  in  a  way  that  helps  us  to 
understand  why  he  has  so  often  succeeded  when  all 
other  men  have  failed.  Mr.  Tillett  formed  his  impres- 
sions of  Sir  George  Askwith  two  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  great  railway  strike.  "  Sir  George  Askwith,  the 
patient,  plodding  man,  with  pigeon-holes  in  his  brains ; 
who  listened  without  sign  of  being  bored  or  absorbed, 
who  concealed  his  mind  like  a  Chinaman.  Emotion- 
less, except  that  he  would  peer  through  his  glasses  at 
someone  making  a  statement  of  moment,  never  raising 
his  diplomatic  voice,  or  appearing  to  hurry  over  any- 
thing ;  guiding  without  falter  or  apparent  effort  the 
disputants,  however  heated  they  may  be,  himself  the 
inscrutable,  patient  listener.  And  such  patience  !  It 
was  more  than  dour  in  its  persistence  and  calmness  ; 
it  compelled  by  its  coldness,  and  saved  us  from 
bickerings  on  occasions  when  the  wisest  become  puny 
and  spiteful. " 


The  cotton  masters  have  this  week  definitely  decided 
to  lock  out  their  half-million  workers  at  the  end  of  the 
month  if  they  do  not  come  to  terms.  The  point  at  issue 
here  is  the  indiscipline  of  trade  unions.  The  men's 
leaders  have  made  terms  which  the  men  refuse  to  accept. 
The  trouble  began  as  a  one-man  dispute.  The  spinners 
at  a  particular  mill  asked  that  a  man  in  authority  should 
be  dismissed  for  tyranny.  The  masters  and  the  men's 
leaders  conferred,  and  investigated.  Tyranny  was  not 
proved,  and  the  men's  leaders  agreed  with  the  masters 
that  the  spinners  should  be  asked  to  withdraw  their 
notice  to  strike.  The  spinners  refused,  and  the  masters 
now  declare  that  collective  bargains  are  impossible  if 
the  men's  leaders  cannot  speak  for  them  and  obtain 
respect  for  their  orders.    It  is  the  old  impasse. 

The  impression  left  by  the  Church  Congress  at 
Southampton,  as  by  so  many  other  Church  Congresses, 
is  one  of  futility.  Words,  words,  words.  It  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  from  the  mass  any  new  or  inspiring 
thought.  The  debate  on  the  Church's  Marriage  Law, 
which  Dr.  Talbot  in  vain  attempted  to  stimulate,  was 
admittedly  a  failure.  So,  too,  was  the  discussion  on 
"  The  Ideals  of  Manhood  and  Womanhood  ".  In 
this  case  there  was  no  lack  of  speaking  or  speakers  ; 
but  talk  about  suffragettes  at  a  Church  Congress  is  out 
of  place  and  necessarily  vague. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  in  introducing  a 
new  feature  into  its  debates  the  organisers  of  the  Church 
Congress  (are  wise.  After  all,  a  Church  Congress 
should  be  a  Church  Congress.  While  we  would  not 
limit  its  deliberations  to  wrangling  about  ritual  or  to 
ecclesiastical  politics,  we  consider  that  all  this  talk  about 
woman's  rights,  race'  problems,  and  the  social  order 
is  a  mistake.  The  business  of  the  Church  is  with  the 
individual  man — his  soul.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  it 
following  the  age  in  facile  acquiescence  with  the 
accepted  view  as  to  the  first  importance  of  material 
things.  There  is  still  something  to  be  done  on  the 
spiritual  side. 

At  the  English  Church  Union  meeting,  Mr.  Athelstan 
Riley  rightly  emphasised  the  importance  of  dogma  to 
the  Church's  life,  following  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
This  came  in  well  as  a  correction  of  all  the  talk  about 
broad  views  and  the  vagueness  generally  that  comes  of 
a  number  of  thinkers  coming  together  and  trying  to  be 
mutually  agreeable. 

Sir  Francis  Darwin,  talking  this  week  at  the  Birk- 
beck,  tells  us  that  his  father's  genius  was  largely  a 
wonderful  patience  with  failures  and  exceptions.  He 
relates  how  Darwin  would  come  in  from  the  green- 
house saying  "  The  little  beasts  are  doing  just  what 
I  did  not  want  them  to  do  ".  The  temptation — the 
greatest  of  all  temptations — a  scientist  has  to  face  in 
his  quest  of  principles  and  laws  is  to  assume,  when 
thing  go  wrong,  that  the  "  little  beasts  "  are  at  fault 
— that  they  ou>ght  to  prove  the  rule,  and  must  somehow 
be  compelled  to  prove  it.  But  Darwin  always  found 
his  "  little  beasts  "  most  interesting  when  they  were 
most  impracticable.  He  did  not  put  the  exceptions 
and  the  failures  aside  as  unimportant.  Failures  did 
not  upset  him  ;  frequently  they  led  him  into  new 
discoveries.  Darwin's  experiments  which  did  not  come 
off  were  sometimes  more  successful  than  the  experi- 
ments which  did. 

Sir  Francis  Darwin,  pointing  the  difference  between 
good  scientists  and  bad,  tells  the  story  of  a  Russian 
chemist  who  came  to  England  and  was  asked  why 
salt,  thrown  upon  an  open  fire,  burned  with  a  blue 
flame.  The  Russian  chemist  had  never  thrown  sodium 
upon  an  open  fire,  but  he  knew  that  the  flame  of 
sodium  should  be  yellow.  Darwin  would  have  in- 
stinctively accepted  the  fact  from  his  inquisitors  and 
said  "  Does  it  indeed  burn  blue  upon  an  open  fire? 
How  very  interesting!  I  must  go  into  this".  But 
the  Russian  answered  "Sodium   doesn't  burn  blue; 
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it  is  impossible.  Sodium  gives  a  yellow  flame  ". 
Whereupon  some  salt  was  thrown  upon  the  fire,  and 
the  eminent  Russian  fled  from  the  room  and  was  never 
more  seen  in  England.  The  ordinary  clever  scientist 
instinctively  asks  of  his  facts  that  they  shall  square 
with  his  expectations.  The  genius  is  instinctively 
ready  for  an  exception.  The  one  fact  that  kills  his 
theory  is  as  dear  to  him  as  the  hundred  facts  which 
seem  to  prove  it. 

Delight  in  the  tiny  works  of  nature  is  one  of  the 
really  beautiful  traits  of  the  scientific  genius.  It  is 
especially  admirable  in  the  naturalist.  He  is  able  to 
feel  with  Keats  that  "  beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  ". 
One  happy  consequence,  at  least,  of  the  modern 
scientific  spirit  is  our  new  delight  in  birds  and  flowers 
and  butterflies,  a  delight  that  never  wearies  with  detail. 
The  beetle-hunter  of  fiction  is  a  libel  upon  naturalists 
to-day.  Not  all  the  naturalists  who  delight  in  birds 
on  the  wing  or  in  the  poise  of  daffodils  wear  blue 
spectacles,  or  are  "  notoriously  weak  in  the  hams  ". 

The  story  of  the  New  River  Company  is  romantic. 
On  Michaelmas  Day  of  1613  the  waters  of  the  "  New 
River  ",  brought  nearly  forty  miles  out  of  Hertford- 
shire, first  flowed  into  the  London  reservoir. 

"  Flow  forth,  precious  spring, 
So  long  and  dearly  sought  for  ", 

sang  one  of  the  labourers  at  the  opening  pageant. 
Whereat,  says  the  chronicler,  "  the  flood  gates  flew 
open,  the  stream  ran  gallantly  into  the  cistern,  drums 
and  trumpets  sounded  in  a  triumphal  manner,  and  a 
brave  peal  of  chambers  gave  full  issue  to  the  intended 
entertainment  ". 

The  precious  spring  was  indeed  "  long  and  dearly 
sought  for  ".  James  1.  advanced  Hugh  Myddelton  part 
of  the  capital  for  the  project  in  consideration  of  an 
allotment  of  one-half  the  shares  in  the  Company.  For 
twenty-one  years  no  dividends  were  paid,  and  the  shares 
were  worth  ^"5  apiece.  Charles  I.  thought  so  little  of 
the  venture  that  he  induced  the  Company  to  take  over 
his  holding  for  a  fixed  settlement  of  ^500  a  year. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  single  share  was  sold  for  ^94,900  ! 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  suggestions  for  the  libraries  are 
moderate  and  wise.  He  does  not  cry  out  about  this  or 
that  particular  author's  damaged  masterpiece  or  waste 
words  in  heaping  fresh  scorn  upon  Mrs.  Grundy.  He 
asks — it  has  not  yet  been  soberly  asked — What,  in 
reason,  can  be  done?  He  sees — the  irresponsibles  have 
not  yet  seen  it — that  nothing  can  be  done  to  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  the  libraries  to  send  out  what  books 
they  choose  to  subscribers  who  pay  them  to  select  their 
literature  for  them.  How  the  libraries  choose  their 
books  is  a  private  matter  between  the  libraries  and  their 
customers.  You  cannot  compel  the  libraries  to  put  Mr. 
Compton  Mackenzie's  books  in  their  windows  when 
they  have  seriously  decided  that  their  subscribers  would 
not  wish  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  sees — as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Review  some  weeks  ago — that  the  heart  of  the  difficulty 
is  the  public  taste  to-day  in  the  choice  of  what  it  reads 
and  leaves  unread.  Mr.  Galsworthy  suggests  a  friendly 
arrangement  between  the  libraries  and  the  authors, 
whereby  men  of  letters  would  help  to  guide  the  libraries 
in  their  choice  of  books,  and  through  them  to  influence 
readers.  At  least,  he  urges,  let  the  libraries  not  actually 
exclude  a  book  before  consulting  a  Committee  of  Taste. 
Certainly  the  libraries  could  do  much  to  raise  the  public 
taste.  Subscribers,  to  a  large  extent,  take  the  books 
that  are  given  them  ;  those  subscribers,  at  any  rate, 
who  are  most  in  need  of  leading  into  a  better  way.  Get 
the  readers  of  fiction  to  ask  for  better  books — to  know 
the  difference  between  good  books  and  bad — and  all  the 
talk  about  impropriety  and  indecency  would  end.  The 
libraries  could,  and  possibly  would,  do  something,  if 
only  indignant  authors  would  stop  holding  pistols  to 
their  heads. 


THE   REAL  ISSUE. 

A  LTHOl't .  1 1  civil  war  threatens  in  these  islands, 
**  the  Government  oracles  have  been  dumb  *j  to 
their  intentions  of  dealing  with  the  crisis  and  the 
lesser  members  of  the  Ministerial  bench  have  restrained 
themselves  from  their  accustomed  indiscretions.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  threatened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  that  Ulster  might  be  debarred  the 
postal  service.  Hut  he  hastened  to  explain  that  he  did 
not  mean  what  he  had  said. 

It  is  also  true  that  Hie  Chief  Whip  is  said  to 
have  said — for  some  convenient  reporter  may  again 
be  blamed — that  the  little  Cabinet  Council  which  he 
housed  at  Brodick  Castle  early  in  the  week  had  been 
having  a  great  deal  of  amusement  at  the  very  idea  of  a 
Conference  being  mooted.  If  that  is  the  prevailing  form 
of  entertainment  in  high  Ministerial  circles,  the  situa- 
tion is  indeed  more  hopeless  than  we  had  thought. 

Nevertheless  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Asquith  is  so  wilfully 
blind  to  the  facts  as  his  Press  and  his  underlings 
represent  him.  He  has  done  nothing  to  meet  the 
crisis,  but  at  least  he  has  not  aggravated  it,  as  some 
of  his  followers  would  have  him  do,  by  arresting  Sir 
Edward  Carson  or  stooping  to  the  pettiness  of  remov- 
ing his  name  from  the  Privy  Council.  His  silence 
may  therefore  be  construed  as  policy  and  deliberation 
until  he  shows  otherwise  ;  conceivably  he  is  holding  his 
hand  until  the  visit  to  Balmoral  is  over.  Meanwhile 
the  necessity  for  some  hard  thinking  faces  the  Prime 
Minister. 

For  it  is  in  truth  one  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Liberalism  that  Ulster  has  challenged.  The  theory 
that  majorities  must  always  rule  has  for  its  counter- 
part the  consequence  that  minorities  must  occasionally 
suffer.  Mr.  Birrcll  on  one  occasion  admitted  as  much 
in  one  of  those  half-finished  sentences  of  his  orations 
which  the  House  of  Commons  hears  with  such 
exemplary  patience  ;  but  the  theory  is  at  most  a  con- 
ventional, not  a  universal  law.  Outside  the  British 
Empire  it  is  more  often  the  minority  than  the  majority 
that  rules ;  even  under  the  British  flag  the  same  is 
frequently  the  case.  On*  the  secondary  issues  that  are 
the  usual  problems  facing  modern  statecraft  the  theory 
as  a  rule  holds  good,  but  on  vital  questions  of  union 
or  disunion  a  strong  determined  minority  may  do  what 
strong  determined  minorities  have  always  succeeded 
in  doing  before — refuse  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  a 
temporary  majority  at  any  price.  It  is  then  not  a 
question  of  constitutional  theory  at  all,  but  a  question 
of  strength  and  will ;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  has 
suddenly  and  uncomfortably  forced  itself  on  the 
Cabinet  and  made  for  its  present  impotence  and  the 
wild  suggestions  of  its  supporters. 

That  is  the  real  issue  in  Ulster,  stripped  bare  of  the 
secondary  constitutional  trappings  of  customary 
politics,  and  it  behoves  all  men  concerned  with  the 
continuance  of  this  Empire  to  face  the  fact.  It  is 
certainly  difficult  for  the  Radical  mind  to  do  so,  accus- 
tomed to  its  new  formula  that  a  majority,  however 
combined,  has  power  to  do  all  things  ;  but  the  Radical 
leader-writers  in  the  daily  Press  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  when  all  is  said 
and  done  was  a  bigger  man  than  Mr.  Birrell,  was 
more  tender  of  the  rights  of  minorities  than  latter  day 
Coalitionists.  It  is  useless,  too,  to  protest  that  Ulster 
has  driven  a  hole  through  constitutional  theory.  If 
that  were  true,  so  much  the  worse  for  constitutional 
theory.  Some  formulas  whose  unsoundness  had  been 
discovered  would  have  to  be  revised  ;  but  it  is  demon- 
strably untrue.  It  were  indeed  a  travesty  of  words  to 
call  a  man  a  revolutionary  because  he  opposed  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  the  facts  are  too  patently  otherwise,  and  it 
is  part  of  the  crime  of  Ulstermen  in  Radical  eyes  that 
they  are  too  conservative,  too  intent  on  maintaining 
the  form  of  union  which  no  Whig  or  Liberal  or  modern 
Radical  has  ever  loved.  The  attack  on  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  come  from  Ulster,  which  occupies  in 
this  matter  the  position  of  the  Unionist  North  against 
the  Secessionist   South   in   the  Anicrican  Civil  War. 
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That  war  did  not  break  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  threat  of  civil  war  in  Ulster 
will  not  break  the  British  Constitution ;  in  any  case 
that  particular  argument  comes  with  bad  grace  from 
the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  Parliament  Act. 
If  it  is  to  be  a  matter  of  tu  quoque,  their  own  hands 
are  not  clean. 

But  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  this  vital  issue  will 
not  be  made  a  matter  of  tu  quoque  and  minor  re- 
criminations. That  is  as  serious  a  mistake  as  the 
attempt  to  write  down  the  resistance  of  Ulster  as  bluff 
— a  mistake  which  the  Radical  Press  has  at  last 
discovered,  to  its  intense  aggravation.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  have  supported  Lord  Loreburn's  sug- 
gestion of  a  Conference,  and,  despite  Mr.  Redmond, 
there  are  signs  that  sane  opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom 
inclines  to  it  the  more  it  is  considered.  That  there  are 
difficulties  on  both  sides  may  be  at  once  admitted, 
but  we  doubt  if  those  difficulties  need  be  fatal. 
The  Radical  who  spurns  compromise  and  talks  drivel 
about  the  cup  of  victory  being  dashed  from  his 
triumphant  lips  would  be  wise  to  remember  that  a  civil 
war  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  Parliamentary  victory. 
He  would  also  be  well  advised  to  remember  that  there 
was  a  time  when  high  members  of  the  Government 
were  themselves  not  altogether  unfriendly  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Ulster,  as  the  possible  solution  of  a  problem 
which  even  a  year  ago  they  recognised. might  become 
serious. 

The  Unionist,  on  the  other  hand,  who  recalls  the 
failure  of  the  previous  Conference  of  1910  with  regret, 
would  be  well  advised  to  insist  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  not  a  member  of  any  Conference  on  Home  Rule, 
since  it  was  mainly  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  greatest  wrecker  in  politics,  that  the  breakdown  of 
the  previous  Conference  was  due.  There  is  another 
point.  A  Conference  may  prolong  the  Government  in 
office,  and  thus  indirectly  assist  the  passage  of  the 
Welsh  Church  Bill.  That  question  will  necessarily 
obtrude  itself  as  a  preliminary  to  the  negotiations.  In 
either  case  high  patriotism  must  counsel  an  attempt  to 
avoid  a  civil  war. 

If  one  were  to  judge  by  Nationalist  speeches  of  the 
week,  the  position  would  indeed  be  almost  beyond 
hope.  Mr.  Redmond  will  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
Bill,  and  he  insists  on  the  inclusion  of  Ulster.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  rightly  insists  on  the  exclusion  of 
Ulster  as  a  basis  of  any  negotiations.  Between  these 
two  is  absolute  deadlock  ;  but  we  incline  to  hope  the 
loudness  of  Mr.  Redmond's  tone  proclaimed  his 
difficulty,  and  unless  the  Government  are  willing 
to  sell  themselves  body  and  soul  for  his  support, 
there  are  still  factors  in  the  Cabinet  to  whom 
the  Carson  solution  will  appeal.  Failing  that  and 
a  Conference  there  is  no  alternative  but  civil  war  or  a 
general  election  ;  and  to  judge  by  the  comments  of  the 
Radical  Press  they  dread  the  latter  even  more  than 
the  former.  Fortunately  the  Radical  Press  carries  as 
little  weight  as  it  deserves  with  the  Government,  which 
it  often  embarrasses  by  its  support,  and  until  clear 
proof  is  given  to  the  contrary  we  shall  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  Cabinet,  reckless  as  it  has  shown  itself 
in  the  past,  will  deliberately  prefer  the  greater  to  the 
lesser  evil.  If  Mr.  Asquith  is  tired  of  ruling  and 
has  no  ambition  for  a  second  term  of  office  there  are 
men  under  him  whose  political  careers  are  not  yet  at 
their  zenith,  and  who  would  still  recognise,  even  at 
this  late  hour,  that  once  the  first  shot  is  fired  in  Ireland 
no  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  has  allowed  things  to 
come  to  such  a  pass  need  ever  hope  to  share  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  again. 


THE   YAH,   YAH  STYLE. 

"\/OU'RE  another"  is  the  cheapest  of  political 
-*■  retorts.  It  is  most  effective  with  a  true  mob 
and  most  offensive  to  men  of  taste.  But  the  method 
is  legitimate  enough  and  it  is  for  the  individual  to 
decide  whether  he  will  use  it  or  dismiss  it  as  beneath 
him.  Only  he  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  The  reason 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  recent  correspondence  fills  us 
with  disgust  is  that  he  has  tried  at  one  and  the  same 


time  to  tickle  the  mob  by  attacking  the  Cecils  and 
to  put  himself  right  with  the  respectable  section  of 
his  party  by  asserting  that  the  Cecils  had  forced  him 
to  do  it.  The  assertion  is  simply  untrue.  It  was 
Mr.  George  who  first  said  that  the  Cecils  had  no  busi- 
ness to  judge  him  because,  in  effect,  they  were  as 
bad  as  he  was.  By  all  the  rules  of  honourable  con- 
troversy Mr.  George  should  have  followed  up  that 
assertion  by  an  immediate  and  definite  statement  of 
evidence.  As  it  is  his  "  facts  "  have  had  to  be 
dragged  out  of  him,  and — a  singularly  repellent 
detail — the  only  name  he  mentioned  was  the  name  of  a 
man  no  longer  living. 

Mr.  George's  statements  involve  Lord  Salisbury 
who  is  dead  ;  Mr.  Balfour,  who  has  rightly  disdained 
to  notice  a  charge  couched  in  Mr.  George's  well-known 
Yah,  Yah  style  ;  and  Lord  Selborne,  who  has  very  pro- 
perly shown  the  public  once  for  all  what  are  the  facts. 
In  dealing  at  length  with  Lord  Selborne's  position  we 
have  no  desire  to  make  things  "  hot  "  for  Mr.  George 
because  he  is  a  Radical.  Something  more  than  Mr. 
George's  reputation  is  at  stake.  When  the  House  of 
I  Commons  accepted  Ministers'  regrets  for  their  Marconi 
transactions  it  treated  the  episode  as  quite  sui  generis. 
Mr.  George  now  argues  that  his  case  does  not  stand 
alone.  He  is  either  right  or  wrong  :  if  he  is  right, 
the  matter  must  certainly  come  before  Parliament 
again.  We  do  not  want  any  more  Marconi  affairs, 
and  Parliament  should  make  that  clear.  Unless  Mr. 
George's  own  case  is  exceptional,  the  needs  of  public 
honesty  require  a  general  declaration  and  not  a  resolu- 
I  tion  referring  to  a  single  event. 

As  Mr.  George's  favourite  retort  to  his  critics  is 
that  they  misrepresent  him  we  will  put  his  charge 
against  Lord  Selborne-  in  his  own  words.  "  A  Minis- 
ter in  the  Salisbury  Administration  ",  he  writes,  "... 
was  a  director  as  well  as  a  shareholder  of  an  important 
company  at  a  time  when  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  member  were  negotiating  and  putting  through 
a  huge  contract  with  that  company.  That  contract 
directly  affected  his  own  department.  As  a  director 
it  was  not  merely  his  interest,  but  his  duty  to  get 
the  best  terms  out  of  the  Government.  Was  there 
ever  a  clearer  case  of  public  duty  and  private  interest 
clashing?  "  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Lord  Selborne's 
letter  asking,  for  the  second  time,  for  the  formulation 
of  a  definite  charge  was  written  on  11  September. 
Mr.  George  ignored  it  for  ten  days  and  then  replied 
to  it  by  forwarding  a  letter  in  which  Lord  Selborne's 
name  did  not  occur.  His  apology  for  this  amazing 
piece  of  bad  manners  was  that  Lord  Selborne  must 
know  what  was  implied  against  him  as  the  matter 
had  "  formed  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment ". 

This  last  phrase  unhappily  deceived  Lord  Selborne. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  position  as  a  director  of  the 
P.  and  O.  was  raised  not  in  "  a  discussion  ",  but  in 
two  discussions.  Besides  the  debate  in  1900  to  which 
Lord  Selborne  understood  Mr.  George  to  refer  there 
was  an  amendment  to  the  Address  in  1899.  The  earlier 
debate  is  of  the  greater  importance  because  it  was 
then  definitely  suggested  that  Lord  Selborne's  position 
involved  a  conflict  between  public  duty  and  private 
interest.  Lord  S.  Aldwyn,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  met  this  point  with  a  summary  denial,  the 
grounds  for  which  have  now  been  made  clear  by  Lord 
Selborne  himself.  Mr.  George  could  not  himself  refer 
to  the  debate  of  1899,  as  he  would  have  had  to  admit 
that  he  was  reviving  a  charge  which  had  then  been 
dismissed  in  a  sentence.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  his 
interested  silence  should  have  put  Lord  Selborne  off  the 
track. 

Lord  Selborne's  letter  shows  that  Mr.  George's 
argument  is  as  bad  as  his  manners.  It  is  not  true 
that  Lord  Selborne  was  then  a  Minister.  He  was  not 
a  member,  in  Mr.  George's  sense,  of  the  Government 
which  negotiated  a  contract  with  the  P.  and  O.  The 
contract  did  not  concern  his  department,  and  he  himself 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  So  far  from 
there  being  a  clash  between  public  duty  and  private 
interests  the  two  never  came  in  sight  of  one  another. 
And  so  Mr.  George's  case  crumbles  to  bits.  Still, 
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though  Lord  Sclborne's  conduct  has  no  relation  to  Mr. 
George's  deal  in  Marconis,  the  facts  and  the  debates 
upon  them  might  have  taught  him  a  lesson  or  two. 
In  the  first  place  all  the  world  knew  Lord  Sclborne's 
position,  whereas  Mr.  George  did  his  deal  in  the  dark. 
It  was  never  suggested  in  either  of  the  two  debates 
that  Ministers  were  guilty  of  anything  underhand. 
Mr.  George's  present  implication  that  the  Salisbury 
Administration  was  a  family  compact  to  fleece  the 
public  should  be  contrasted  with  Mr.  Birrell's  language 
at  the  time.  "I  rejoice  to  think",  said  Mr.  Birrell, 
"  that  we  have  in  power  men  with  clean  hands  and 
names  which  are  above  suspicion."  Could  anybody 
have  said  the  same  if  the  facts  of  Mr.  George's 
behaviour  had  been  made  known  in  May  1912? 

Another  thing  which  Mr.  George  should  have  laid 
to  heart  was  Lord  Selborne's  behaviour.  If  he  had 
taken  as  his  model  the  conduct  of  the  man  whose 
letters  he  docs  not  answer  civilly  he  would  have  saved 
himself  much  deserved  obloquy.  When  he  was 
made  an  Under  Secretary  Lord  Selborne  asked  the 
Prime  Minister  whether  he  had  better  resign  his 
directorship.  Mr.  George  may  wonder  why  he  asked. 
After  all  the  fact  was  public  and  the  Prime  Minister 
could  find  it  out  for  himself.  But  men  of  a  delicate 
sense  of  public  honour  like  to  make  things  quite  safe 
lest  they  may  unconsciously  embarrass  their  chief.  It 
was  not  until  there  was  prospect  of  trouble  that  Mr. 
George  took  his  chief  into  his  confidence.  Lastly, 
when  Lord  Selborne  went  to  the  Admiralty  he  not 
only  resigned  his  directorship,  but  sold  all  his  shares. 
Mr.  George,  on  the  contrary,  purchased  shares  whose 
value  in  the  open  market  could  not  be  uninfluenced 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  Marconi  contract.  Nowhere 
is  the  contradiction  between  the  conduct  of  the  two 
men  more  conspicuous  than  here. 

Why,  the  bewildered  reader  may  ask,  has  Mr. 
George  cited  in  his  defence  circumstances  which  really 
tell  so  heavily  against  him?  Was  it  out  of  ignorance — ■ 
the  act  of  a  stupid  but  not  of  a  malignant  man?  We 
fear  not;  Mr.  George  is  as  clever  "as  they  make 
them  "  and  knows  what  he  is  doing.  Lord  Morley 
once  told  the  story  of  the  journalist  who  came  to  him 
for  work  and  when  questioned  as  to  his  special  line  re- 
plied "  Invective  ".  "  What  sort  of  invective?  "  asked 
Lord  Morley.  "Oh,  no  particular  sort;  just  invec- 
tive." Mr.  George's  line  is  also  invective,  but  he 
has  now  developed  a  special  variety  positively  judicial 
in  tone.  This  follows  from  his  circumstances.  To 
lower  the  Cecils  in  public  repute  he  has  only  to  show 
that  they  are  on  the  same  level  as  himself,  and  he 
naturally  refrains  from  strong  language  of  condemna- 
tion. The  idea  is  that  the  public  shall  vent  their 
anger  on  the  Cecils  and  end  up  with  actual  sympathy 
for  Mr.  George.  Such  an  idea  requires  effrontery 
for  its  execution,  and  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  George 
has  shown  a  greater  audacity  in  constructing  false 
analogies  and  a  greater  insolence  in  misrepresenting 
fact  than  even  his  own  previous  performance  has  indi- 
cated as  possible.  Mr.  George's  last  letter  is  quite 
a  masterpiece  in  its  way  and  the  cleverest  and  most 
disingenuous  thing  that  he  has  ever  done.  By  confus- 
ing the  issue  he  makes  out  that  Lord  Selborne's  conduct 
is  far  worse  than  his  own,  and  the  reader  of  the 
letter  begins  to  wonder  whether  he  has  only  dreamt  that 
its  author's  offence  was  acting  on  a  Government  con- 
tractor's tip. 

Cannot  these  performances  be  suppressed?  They  do 
not  benefit  Mr.  George  and  they  do  not  injure  the  Cecil 
family,  so  that  their  immediate  object  is  not  attained. 
But  they  are  lowering  the  tone  of  political  controversy 
and  diminishing  the  respect  for  ministerial  office.  For 
this  reason,  and  rather  against  our  party  interests,  we 
should  like  to  see  Mr.  George  properly  silenced.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  strong  reminder  that  having  once 
expressed  his  regret  to  the  House  of  Commons  it  is 
now  too  late  for  him  to  submit  pleas  of  justification. 
There  is  only  one  man  who  can  offer  such  a  reminder, 
and  that  man  is  the  Prime  Minister. 


LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

THE  newspapers  are  bewildering  as  to  what  has 
happened  or  is  to  happen  about  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  Party  politics  seem  to  demand  these  contra- 
dictory declarations  and  forecasts.  Ever  since  the 
Attorney-Ccncral  was  entangled  in  the  Marconi  scan- 
dals tin:  dilemma  of  the  Government  was  clear.  It  was 
fell  to  be  quite  impossible  that  the  otherwise  natural 
appointment  of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  to  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship could  at  this  time  be  made.  Opinions  might  differ 
as  to  the  precise  quality  of  Sir  Rufus'  offence;  but  the 
fama  at  any  rate  was  of  that  quality  which  could  not  be 
ignored,  and  the  non-appointment  of  Sir  Rufus  would  be 
some  recognition,  though  tardy  and  forced,  of  the  mis- 
doings of  the  Government.  The  Lord  Chief  Justiceship 
is  the  office  which  brings  its.  bearer  into  closer  contact 
than  any  other  with  the  daily  administration  of  popula*" 
justice.  All  Governments  are  desirous  of  having  ap- 
proval for  their  judicial  appointments,  and  the  present 
Government  had  already  suffered  too  much  over  the 
Marconi  affair  for  any  bravado  in  appointing  to  the 
highest  common-law  judicial  office  one  who  had  been  so 
far  compromised. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  most  convenient  to  the 
Government  if  Lord  Alverstone  were  able  to  return 
to  his  duties,  and  found  his  health  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  prevent  any  vacancy  for  some  considerable 
time.  This  has  been  the  cue  for  all  the  denials  of  the 
Government  newspapers,  and  it  seemed  that  they  were 
happy.  Lord  Alverstone  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
returned  for  a  short  time  to  the  Courts,  but  was  again 
compelled  to  lay  down  his  work.  After  this  second 
attack  it  was  certainly  the  general  feeling  of  the  Bar 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  resume  his  duties,  and  that 
he  would  resign.  Then  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that 
a  wonderful  cure  was  being  effected  by  new  medical 
treatment,  and  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  restored 
to  health.  This  happened  in  the  midst  of  the  Marconi 
business  ;  and  great  was  the  relief  of  the  Government 
and  the  Government  newspapers.  Mr.  Asquith  had  not 
only  personally  but  officially  sincere  gratification  in 
replying  to  the  questions  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  in  the 
last  communication  he  had  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
he  entertained  the  hope  that  he  would  in  the  course  of 
time  be  able  to  resume  his  active  duties.  Ministerial 
cheers  testified  to  the  satisfaction  on  the  Government 
side. 

The  Long  Vacation  is  now  within  a  few  days  of 
coming  to  its  close,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  situation  which  existed  in  the  Courts  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  preceding  legal  year  can  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  in  the  one  that  is  opening.  It  is  per- 
haps safest  to  suppose  that  Lord  Alverstone  till  recently 
hoped  he  would  get  back  to  work ;  and  that  he 
has  not  been  moved  by  any  desire  either  to  assist 
or  embarrass  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs,  but  simply  to  follow  his  own  inclination  of  work- 
ing as  long  as  possible.  This  would  be  the  most 
feasible  explanation  of  Sir  Rufus'  denial  of  the  rumours 
as  to  his  succeeding  Lord  Alverstone.  It  seems  improb- 
able, Lord  Alverstone  resigning  at  once,  that  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  could  be  his  successor;  and  the  state- 
ments in  Liberal  newspapers  that  he  is  consumed  by  a 
passionate  desire  for  social  reform,  and  wishes  for 
nothing  better  than  to  continue  his  association  in  philan- 
thropy with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  seem  to  intimate  that 
they  are  conscious  of  it.  But  his  denial  may  simply 
mean  that  Lord  Alverstone  has  not  yet  resigned  ;  and  in 
that  case  discussions  as  to  his  fitness  or  unfitness  are 
premature,  as  the  need  does  not  immediately  arise.  If 
Lord  Alverstone  has  indeed  resigned,  it  would  be  a  gross 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
keep  the  Chief  Justiceship  open  without  naming  his 
successor,  when  the  new  legal  year  is  so  close  at  hand, 
and  the  work  of  the  Courts  has  suffered  so  much  from 
the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

On  the  supposition  that  Lord  Alverstone  has  resigned 
the  announcement  of  his  successor  ought  to  be  made 
within  the  next  few  days.  The  Government  have  no 
popularity  to  throw  away  in  the  country  ;  and  it  would 
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be  particularly  awkward  for  them  to  raise  once  more  the 
Marconi  question — which  they  are  above  all  things 
anxious  to  keep  quiet  and  hush  up — by  an  inopportune 
championing  of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs'  claims.  From 
the  Bar  and  the  legal  profession  generally  there 
would  probably  be  little  opposition,  and  the  Bar's 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  Judge  is  usually  a 
better  guide  than  ordinary  public  opinion.  In  justice 
to  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  it  must  be  said  that  he  appears  to 
have  lost  none  of  his  former  popularity  in  his  profession. 
But  the  Bar  view  and  the  public  view  are  sometimes 
irreconcileable,  as  was  seen  when  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  held  briefs  for  Sir  Rufus  in  the 
"  Matin  "  case.  The  Government  understand  well  that 
they  are  up  against  a  matter  of  politics  that  cannot  be 
disposed  of  by  quoting  the  custom  and  usage  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  Bar.  In  any  case  we  do  not  imagine 
that  the  Bar  supposes  it  will  lose  a  great  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  or  gain  one  in  Lord  Justice 
Hamilton,  who  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative  candi- 
date that  occurs  to  anyone.  Eminent  though  Sir  Rufus 
has  been  at  the  Bar,  he  has  not  been  distinguished  for 
advocacy  as  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  Lord  Coleridge, 
and  Lord  Russell  were  ;  and  his  parliamentary  achieve- 
ments have  not  by  any  means  surpassed  those  of 
the  forum.  The  ideal  Lord  Chief  Justice  combines 
literary  with  forensic  and  parliamentary  distinction. 
One  hardly  knows  why  Lord  Justice  Hamilton 
should  be  Lord  Chief  Justice,  except  that  he  is 
well  known  to  certain  potent  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  is  pure  lawyer,  learned  and  acute,  in  place 
in  the  Appeal  Court,  with  his  proper  destiny  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Neither  his  qualities  nor  experience 
enable  us  to  recognise  in  him  the  apt  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
If  Lord  Justice  Hamilton  is  to  be  Lord  Alverstone's 
successor  it  will  only  be  because  the  uncertainties  of 
politics  are  even  more  glorious  than  the  glorious  uncer- 
tainties of  the  law. 


SOUTHAMPTON  PILGRIMS. 

HP  HIS   is  the  age   of   useless   meetings   and  talk. 

Every  reader  will  at  once  say  assentingly 
"  Parliament  !  "  Of  course,  but  we  are  thinking  more 
of  the  Congress  habit.  It  is  a  kind  of  stimulant.  Las: 
Tuesday,  for  example,  two  of  these  assemblages  began, 
the  International  Syndicalist  Congress  in  London  and 
the  Church  Congress  at  Southampton.  The  purpose 
of  the  former  was  explained  thus  by  one  of  the  secre- 
taries :  "  Syndicalism  is  anarchy  organised.  We  are 
out  to  overthrow  the  present  system  of  society.  The 
social  revolution  will  involve  bloodshed,  and  be  the 
French  Revolution  on  a  much  bigger  scale.  We  shall 
send  the  King  out  to  work,  abolish  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  release  all  prisoners  in  gaol,  including 
murderers  and  wlfe-beaters.  There  will  be  no  form 
of  punishment,  but  perfect  liberty  of  conduct."  The 
Church  Congress  hardly  sees  eye  to  eye  with  these 
amiable  sons  and  daughters  of  freedom,  though  it  has 
its  own  large  schemes  for  improving  the  world.  But 
all  congresses  are  alike  in  one  thing — they  put  their 
trust  in  talk.  If  the  Syndicalists  really  meant  "  red 
ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws  "  they  would  not  dis- 
cuss their  intentions  in  public,  or  waste  money  on 
printers'  bills  and  the  hiring  of  halls.  And  equally  if 
the  Churchmen — we  use  the  word  in  the  old  English 
sense — really  want  to  achieve  they  will  cease  discussing. 

The  Middle  Ages  were  an  era  of  gigantic  construc- 
tion and  achievement  because  they  acted  and  did  not 
discuss.  People  say  that  a  Church  Congress  lets  off 
steam.  But  every  ounce  of  steam  is  wanted.  As  the 
rural  incumbent,  when  asked  if  he  would  like  a  Quiet 
Day  in  his  parish,  replied  that  what  was  really  re- 
quired was  an  earthquake,  so  the  thing  most  needed 
for  modern  England,  on  the  side  of  religion,  is  an 
explosion.  It  would  be  better  if  the  Episcopate  sat 
on  the  safety-valve  of  religious  ardour  than  let  it 
run  to  waste  in  a  cloud  of  sermons,  papers,  and  ten- 
minute  speeches  at  a  big  ecclesiastical  picnic.  The 
Church  of  England  is  beginning  to  see  this.  It  has 
been  seriously  discussed  this  summer  whether  it  would 


not  be  wiser  to  have  triennial  rather  than  annual  Con- 
gresses— habits  can  only  be  broken  off  gradually. 

For  did  anything  ever  come  of  Congress  discussions? 
They  are  mostly  confined  to  a  small  set  of  speakers 
whose  ideas  everyone  knows  already.  Especially 
stereotyped  are  the  opening  sermons  and  presidential 
addresses — they  might  be  written  out  by  an  expert 
belorehand.  Modern  religion  is  painfully  and  eagerly 
anxious  to  keep  up — non  passibus  acquis — with  the 
age.  Carlyle  made  one  of  his  cheap  appeals  to  the 
Victorian  gallery  to  boo  the  bishops  and  deans  of  the 
day  for  assembling  to  discuss  prevenient  grace  instead 
of  human  misery.  Which  is  as  though  a  medicai 
congress  were  denounced  for  discussing  antisepsis 
rather  than  mending  bones  and  plaistering  wounds. 
But  at  any  rate  ecclesiastics  do  not  meet  now  for 
theological  debate.  The  talk  is  of  housing  and  arbitra- 
tion and  women's  rights  and  how  to  organise  this,  thai, 
or  the  other  practical  and  humanitarian  object.  The 
newspapers  loudly  applaud.  But  meanwhile  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  the  one  prelate  who  is  not  afraid  to  say 
unpopular  things — and  we  do  not  forget  that  his  views 
are  not  always  ours — has  warned  the  religious  world 
of  the  rapidly  approaching  time  when  there  will  be 
no  fundamentals  of  belief  on  which  the  Church  will 
be  prepared  to  insist.  The  old  differences,  indeed, 
between  High  Church  and  Evangelical  which  have  pro- 
duced a  breeze  at  some  Church  Congresses  have  almost 
disappeared.  The  best  Evangelical  preaching  is  heard 
in  High  Church  pulpits.  But  the  gulf  between  liberal 
and  supernaturalist  thought  goes  on  deepening.  The 
new  secularism  is  not  hard  and  materialistic.  It  is 
rather  a  democratic  naturalism  tinged  with  pantheistic 
emotion.  But  the  tide  comes  on  and  on  and  can  no 
more  be  kept  back  by  ecclesiastical  playing  with 
socialism  than  the  waves  could  be  kept  back  by  words 
from  Canute's  chair,  a  few  hundred  yards — if  tradition 
speaks  truly — from  the  place  where  the  Southampton 
Congress  has  been  meeting  this  week. 

Southampton,  by  the  by,  has  another  historic 
memory,  which  it  has  lately  been  celebrating.  Visitors 
to  the  Church  Congress  have  seen  the  monument  just 
erected  to  commemorate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
sailing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  Holland  in  1609. 
The  idea  that  they  were  driven  forth  by  Laud — who 
did  not  become  Archbishop  till  1633 — to  find  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  a  strange  land  has,  of  course,  passed 
finally  into  the  domain  of  popular  myths.  It  was  the 
laws  of  a  Puritan  parliament  which  they  found  so 
irksome,  and  especially  their  inability  to  get  the  oppres- 
sion of  papist  recusants  made  sharper  still.  They 
felt  persecuted  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  perse- 
cute. Another  grievance  was  that  the  clergy  among 
them  were  compelled  to  minister  to  all  their 
parishioners  as  though  Christ  had  died  for  them  and 
not  only  for  the  elect.  Arrived  in  the  Low  Countries 
"  their  zeal  began  to  languish  for  want  of  oppositions  " 
and  they  thought  of  America  as  a  country  where  they 
could  establish  an  exclusive  theocracy  of  the  saints 
and  at  the  same  time  find — under  charter  from  K'ms; 
James— an  El  Dorado.  Landed  in  1620  on  Plymouth 
Rock — which  Vork  Powell  used  to  wish  had  landed 
on  them — the  Pilgrims  "  first  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  then  on  th'  aborigines  ".  The  further  history  of 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  is  one  of  prolonged 
oppression  and  barbarity  perpetrated  on  all  dissidents 
from  the  established  religion,  especially  Prelatists, 
Papists,  Socinians,  and  Friends.  The  last  execution 
for  religion  in  England  took  place  in  161 2.  But  as 
late  as  1661  a  Quaker  perished  on  a  New  England 
scaffold,  and  when  Charles  II.  interposed  to  stop 
further  cruelties  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  victims. 
Full  "  freedom  to  worship  God  "  was  not  granted  to 
all  till  1S34. 

It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  recall  a  few  facts  like 
these — only  last  year  every  chapel  rang  with  the  con- 
ventional version  of  the  Black  Bartholomew  of  1662 
But  the  pilgrims  were  quite  honest  men  who  gladly 
suffered  and  gladly  made  others  suffer  for  their  faith. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  deputation  of  the  "  Southamp- 
ton Free  Church  Council  "  which  presented  an  address 
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of  welcome  last  Tuesday  to  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gress stands  equally  for  loyalty  to  conviction.  But 
where  is  the  conviction?  What  has  latter-day  dissent 
in  common  with  the  old  Commonwealth  Puritanism — 
except  indeed  its  successful  establishment  and  endow- 
ment in  the  elementary  schools  under  the  alias  of 
undenominationalism ?  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  City 
Temple,  warned  his  fellow  religionists  some  ten  years 
ago  that  they  were  "  becoming  an  institution  to 
further  the  aims  of  one  political  party — the  Libera! 
party  ".  To  this  alliance  religious  convictions  are 
subordinated — e.g.  as  regards  Home  Rule.  The 
retort  that  the  Church  is  equally  committed  to  the 
Conservative  party  does  not  correspond  with  facts,  for 
of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  other  important  persons 
on  the  platform  at  Southampton  certainly  half  were 
Liberals — including  the  President  and  the  Archbishop — 
and  it  is  long  since  a  Crown  nominal  ion  w  as  made 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  competence  plus 
Liberalism.  Churchmen  generally,  to  be  sure,  are 
Conservatives,  but  no  one  would  deny  a  philosophic 
and  spiritual  affinity  between  systems  based  on 
authority  and  faith.  The  converse,  no  doubt,  applies 
to  non-Churchmen.  They  are  naturally  Liberals. 
True,  epia  non-Churchmen,  but  not  true  so  far  as 
Nonconformity  retains  a  positive  creed  and  bases  its 
life  on  a  supernatural  discipline.  Those  characteris- 
tics, however,  are  rapidly  disappearing  as  the  sects 
abandon  themselves  more  and  more  to  the  Liberal 
outlook  upon  all  things. 


THE  LIBERAL  VIEW. 
By  a  Liberal. 

LORD  S.  ALDWYN'S  letter  in  Wednesday's 
"  l  imes  "  is  an  admirable  example  of  that 
readiness  to  compromise  which  is  the  legendary 
foundation  of  British  success  in  politics.  No  such  ten- 
dency ever  has  existed  in  Ireland.  It  is  too  much  to 
say  that  it  never  could  exist  and  if  Ireland  be  destined  to 
try  the  parliamentary  experiment  on  her  own  behalf, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  end  some  capacity  for 
compromise  would  be  developed.  At  the  present  time 
the  readiness  to  abandon  something  of  what  we  con- 
sider essential  in  order  to  obtain  equivalent  concessions 
from  an  adversary  is  not  an  admired  quality  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel.  Hitherto  all  the  bar- 
gaining on  Irish  questions,  large  and  small,  has  been 
carried  out  by  their  Saxon  champions  on  this  side.  But 
then  these  gentlemen  have  never  felt  on  Irish  matters 
as  a  native  feels.  From  the  nature  of  things  they  could 
not.  Apply  this  general  proposition  to  the  particular 
question  which  for  the  moment  tops  all  others.  Being 
imbued  with  this  essentially  British  and  illogical  love 
of  half-measures,  Lords  Loreburn  and  S.  Aldvvyn  tell 
us  we  must  compromise  to  avert  civil  war.  But  they 
differ  in  their  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  are 
to  set  about  it.  Both  these  statesmen  have  "  passed 
the  Chair  ",  they  have  nothing  more  to  gain,  and  there- 
fore to  the  ordinary  man  at  first  it  seems  that  they  may 
safely  be  followed.  But  no  Liberal  who  has  been 
much  in  Ireland  or  has  any  idea  of  the  feelings  of  Irish 
politicians,  even  though  he  may  not  share  them,  will 
be  deceived  for  a  moment  as  to  settlement  being  easy. 
Nor  is  he  quite  sure  that  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  to 
placate  the  four  recalcitrant  counties  is  as  plain  as  it 
seems  to  be  to  retired  politicians. 

The  mere  party  hack  on  both  sides  may  be  left  out 
of  account.  But  even  many  sober-minded  Liberals 
firmly  believe  that  the  only  object  of  many  of  his 
opponents  is  to  draw  as  much  profit  for  themselves  from 
the  present  situation  as  they  can.  He  has  heard  them 
say  that  the  use  of  any  weapons  against  such  a  crew 
as  this  is  justified.  They  desire  to  force  a  General 
Election  which  they  believe  they  could  win.  Ireland 
is  merely  the  excuse,  the  real  object  is  to  "  down  " 
Lloyd  Ccorge.  This  is  a  belief  widely  spread  among 
responsible  Liberals,  and  it  has  certainly  not  been  with- 
out   encouragement    from    your    side.     There    is  a 


strong  disposition  even  among  steady-going  Liberals 
who  put  l  wo  and  two  together  to  read  recent 
events  in  some  such  fashion  as  this.  Frantic 
efforts  have  been  made  by  certain  politicians,  hot- 
headed, but  with  influence  behind  the  scenes,  to 
draw  the  Crown  into  the  controversy,  so  that  the  Bill 
should  be  held  up  at  least  till  alter  a  General  Election. 
The  promoters  of  the  Ulster  combine  were  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  supreme  agency  would  in  the  end  be 
successfully  invoked.  They  might  then  have  retired 
gracefully  from  their  position  under  cover  of  a  national 
decision.  This  is  not  held  to  apply  to  Sir  E.  Carson  but 
to  most  of  the  others. 

The  steady-going  business  men  or  lawyers,  of  whom 
the  bulk  of  the  party  is  composed,  dislike  disorder,  and 
have  no  very  enthusiastic  or  romantic  attachment  to  the 
Irish  Cause.  Being  as  a  rule  Nonconformists,  they  will 
not  go  with  a  light  heart  into  any  business  which  in- 
volves the  shooting  down  of  Protestants  to  put  them 
under  a  Catholic  regime.  'They  are  well  aware  that, 
whatevci  their  justification,  il  musl  bring  discredit  on 
the  Government  and  would  be  a  sorry  opening  for  a 
system  which  is  to  consolidate  the  Union  of  Hearts. 
I  he  danger  for  the  four  Orange  counties  is  that,  so 
much  powder  having  been  strewn  about,  at  any  moment 
the  spark  may  fall  upon  it.  In  the  event  of  any  aggres- 
sion against  the  police  in  which  a  policeman  lost  his  life, 
the  rank  and  file  Liberal  would  find  all  his  doubts  re- 
moved and  would  acquiesce  in  any  severity  the  Govern- 
ment might  then  feel  justified  in  employing,  and  so  we 
feel  sure  would  the  country  at  large. 

There  are  two  other  grounds  which  would  lead 
Liberals  to  look  warily  on  any  advance  towards  a  com- 
promise. The  first  is  one  of  principle.  If  Liberalism 
means  anything  it  is  that  those  who  hold  with  the  creed 
believe  in  the  right  of  people  to  govern  themselves  and 
in  government  by  the  majority.  Unless  some  over- 
w  helming  argument  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  this 
view  they  are  bound  to  support  it.  This  is  the  only 
logical  basis  on  which  the  present  alliance  with  the 
Irish  Nationalists  exists.  Without  it  it  becomes  the  mere 
log-rolling  conspiracy  w  hich  the  Tory  journalist  is  fond 
ol  depicting.  On  every  other  ground  of  principle  the 
logical  alliance  should  be  between  Irish  and  Tories,  who 
agree  on  such  questions  as  Land  Taxation,  Liquor 
Laws,  Religious  Education,  and  probably  Protective 
Duties  far  more  clearly  than  do  Irish  and  Liberals.  This 
would  be  very  clearly  seen  directly  a  National  Assembly 
got  to  work  in  Ireland. 

The  second  reason  that  forbids  Liberals  to  surrender 
anything  for  the  sake  of  peace  that  the  Nationalists 
hold  essent'al  is  that  the  Irish  members  have  been  the 
most  faithful  supporters  the  Libera!  programme  has 
had.  The  taxation  of  the  licensed  trade  and  land  in 
the  Budget  of  1909  was  loathed  in  Ireland,  the  Insur- 
ance Act  is  hated  far  more  deeply.  It  is  not  merely 
frothv  demonstration  and  nonsensical  protests  against 
licking  stamps,  but  a  deep  and  permanent  conviction 
that  it  is  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  is  therefore  unnecessary  and  oppressive.  Yet  all 
these  things  the  Nationalist  party  steadily  voted  for 
and  put  on  the  Statute  Book.  The  only  excuse  they 
have  alleged  to  their  constituents  has  been  that  it  was 
done  to  secure  Home  Rule.  The  Liberal  party  would 
practise  the  basest  betrayal  in  our  political  history  if 
they  lightly  abandoned  their  allies.  The  answer  given 
by  Tories  is  that  such  cynical  log-rolling  has  no  moral 
obligation,  to  which  Liberals  would  reply  that  this  is  a 
misdescription.  It  is  merely  the  same  process  as  is 
carried  on  inside  all  parties,  a  slight  evil  is  accepted  to 
gain  a  great  good,  and  these  obnoxious  measures  were 
not  believed  even  by  Irishmen  to  be  necessarily  bad  in 
themselves,  but  not  to  be  suitable  for  Ireland  in  their 
existing  form.  They  have,  too,  been  modified  in  their 
operation  to  suit  circumstances.  I  am  pretty  confident 
that  this  is  in  the  main  the  point  of  view  of  ordinary 
sensible  Liberals.  They  mean,  however,  to  avoid  if  they 
can  the  discredit  and  squalor  involved  in  knocking  Bel- 
fast workmen  on  the  head,  but  they  will  not  whittle  down 
Home  Rule  to  County  Council  government.  The 
majority  of  Liberals,  however,  do  recognise  that  there 
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lies  a  deep  abiding  haired  and  distrust  in  four  Irish  coun- 
ties of  w  hat  they  believe  would  be  government  by  Rome. 
These  people  have  some  right  to  anticipate  jobbery 
under  an  Irish  Parliament  ;  for  jobbery  is  the  rule  under 
Castle  government ;  and  never  more  flagrant  than  under 
a  Liberal  regime.  The  Castle  exists  by  jobbery,  which 
is  habitually  practised  by  both  parties  in  turn.  The 
system  was  never  worse  than  il  is  to-day.  Liberals 
believe  thai  under  a  popular  Government  things  in  this 
respect  cannot  possibly  be  worse  than  they  are  now,  and 
will  almost  certainly  grow  better. 

Even  Unionist  opinion  now  recognises  that  the  exist- 
ing system  is  doomed.  Why  should  it  be  impossible 
for  the  great  mass  of  sensible  men  on  both  sides  to 
combine  to  enforce  on  their  noisy  friends  the  only 
feasible  solution  for  the  present  ?  To  leave  out  the  recal- 
citrant four  Orange  counties  from  the  Irish  Parliament 
and  let  them  try  to  conduct  their  own  affairs?  -In  spite 
of  protestations  before  very  long  circumstances  would 
force  them  in  to  the  benefit  of  everyone,  as  Natal  joined 
L'nited  South  Africa.  This  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
view  of  sane  Liberals.  Surely  this  is  a  solution,  even 
if  a  temporary  one,  towards  which  sane  Unionists  might 
without  arriere  pensee  lend  a  helping  hand  ! 


MUNICIPAL  MUSIC. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

IF  a  fault  can  be  found  with  a  Londoner  at  all  it  is 
that  for  some  strange  reason  he  considers  himself 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  provincial.  Whence  the 
Cockney  derived  this  notion  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
tell.  After  long  looks  into  the  inspired  books  I  am 
still  left  in  suspense  as  to  why  a  concert  at  a  place 
called  Brighton  should  of  necessity  be  considered  inferior 
to  a  concert  given  in  London.  Brighton  is  an  amusing 
place,  but  it  possesses  a  very  fine  conductor,  of  whom 
I  wrote  last  year — Mr.  Lyell-Tayler.  As  I  do  not  know 
him  personally,  I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I 
indulge  in  a  few  words  in  recompense  of  an  unexpected 
pleasure.  First  of  all  he  conducted  all  his  Wagner 
excerpts  at  a  fine  pace,  a  tremendous  pace,  which 
showed  at  least  that  the  conductor  was  not  lacking  in 
zeal,  energy,  and  knowledge.  Mr.  Lyell-Tayler  is 
indeed  one  of  the  finest  conductors  we  have  in  these 
great  islands.  Had  he  been  planted  in  London  instead 
of  this  out-of-the-way  village  he  would  be  regarded  by 
now  as  the  superior  of — I  don't  mention  anyone  in  par- 
ticular— and  anyhow  it  is  no  desire  of  mine  to  draw 
distinctions,  invidious  or  other.  The  "Tannhauser" 
overture  and  sundry  other  things  were  played  by  Mr. 
Lyell-Tayler  and  his  brave  forces  with  a  vigour,  and 
also,  it  must  be  said,  with  a  beauty,  that  beat  everv- 
thing  I  have  heard  since  Felix  Mottl  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  strength.  But  it  is  not  so  much  of  Mr.  Lyell- 
Tayler's  personal  force  I  want  to  speak  to-day  as  of 
the  forces  behind  him  that  have  enabled  him  out  of  the 
rawest  of  raw  material  to  create  as  fine  a  band  for 
its  size  as  can  be  heard  anywhere  in  Europe.  At 
Brighton,  although  there  are  plenty  of  stupid  people  on 
the  Front,  there  seem  to  be  singularlv  few  or  none  in 
the  Council  Chamber.  The  Council  will  probably  thank 
me  for  nothing ;  but,  finding  a  set  of  gentlemen  so 
artistic,  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying  them  an  irrespon- 
sible compliment.  At  least  one  may  compliment  them 
on  the  artistic  taste  they  show  in  finding — and  what  is 
more  than  finding,  retaining — so  perfect  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Lyell-Tayler. 

There  is  not  a  huge  lot  to  be  said  about  the  concerts 
I  have  so  far  heard.  The  conductor  w  ill  perhaps  excuse 
me  for  saying  that  he  took  everything  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  times  too  fast ;  if  he  disagrees 
with  my  view  of  his  tempo  then  I  challenge  him  to  prove 
that  I  am  wrong.  His  enthusiasm  is  a  thing  I  love, 
and  I  trust  he  will  enter  upon  no  dispute  with  me.  A 
few  words  more  must  be  said  about  the  artists.  Ridi- 
culous though  it  may  seem,  I  reckon  the  musicians  first 
—I  mean  the  band.  The  municipal  band  of  Brighton 
is  not  a  large  one,  and  probably  a  good  deal  of 
rescoring  of  Wagner's  music  is  needed — the  sort  of  re- 


scoring  Richter  used  to  do  in  ancient,  almost  forgotten, 
days  in  London.  The  men  played  with  the  same  energy 
as  that  with  which  Mr.  Lyell-Tayler  conducted,  with 
the  same  sense  of  the  sublime  beauty  of  Wagner's 
music.  There  was  a  chorus,  too,  which  behaved  in  a 
handsome  manner.  The  solo  singers,  Miss  Marie 
Barlow  and  Mr.  Arthur  Heather,  were  not  only 
adequate  but  much^more  than  adequate.  The  whole 
concert  was  perfectly  delightful  ;  not  for  years  have  I 
enjoyed  one  so  much. 

The  reader  may  inquire  why  I  devote  so  much  time 
to  a  concert  in  a  seaside  town.  London  is,  I 
suppose,  rather  a  large  towm,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very 
rich  one.  Are  there  any  municipal  bands  there?  Of 
course,  there  are  the  parks  bands,  and  no  one  has 
written  concerning  them  more  enthusiastically  than  I 
have.  But  they  are  not  bands  like  the  Brighton  muni- 
cipal band.  They  play  excellently  ;  the  conductors  con- 
duct excellently.  But  they  never  attempt  such  things 
as  the  whole  of  the  last  act  of  "  Tannhauser  ".  Why 
not?  Because  they  are  not  rigged  out  for  the  occasion. 
And  again,  why  not?  Because  our  good  municipal  legis- 
lators in  London  care  not  a  rap  about  music  or  art 
in  any  shape  or  form.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
single  London  County  Councillor  who  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Bach  fugue  and  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's political  speeches.  Not  a  ha'penny  will  they 
vote  for  serious  music  other  than  the  music  which 
attracts  crowds  in  the  parks.  Here,  at  Brighton,  they 
have  either  better  taste  or  more  sense.  Mr.  Lyell- 
Tayler's  band  has  been  a  handsome  source  of  deficit 
to  the  town  until  recently  ;  that  deficit  has  been  borne 
without  flinching  by  genteel  tradesmen  and  industrious 
retired  colonels  and  generals.  And  now  after  a  couple 
of  years  under  the  present  regime  the  thing  begins  to 
show  a  profit.  Should  such  a  thing  happen  in  our 
mighty  London  of  course  it  would  be  stopped  at  once. 
At  a  mere  provincial  place  like  Brighton  they  have  much 
to  learn.  They  have  yet  to  learn  to  be  totally  inartistic. 

Municipal  orchestras,  as  leading  to  municipal  opera, 
having  occupied  my  thoughts  for  many  years,  I  must 
needs  go  and  hear  the  Brighton  orchestra  for  a  short 
while  on  many  days.  I  have  heard,  among  other  things, 
the  Russian  ballet.  Heard,  I  say  advisedly,  for  though 
these  shows  do  not  much  amuse  my  eyes,  the  thumps 
the  dancers  made  on  the  stage,  and  the  music  of  the 
orchestra,  immensely  interested  me.  And  I  have  made 
a  grand  discovery.  There  is  a  place  called  the  Aquarium, 
which  is  full  of  fishes  and  an  organ.  With  a  small 
orchestra  Mr.  Lyell-Tayler  achieves  wondrous  results 
in  such  works  as  Wagner's  Good  Friday  Music;  and 
only  a  night  or  two  ago  I  heard  even  more  surpris- 
ing results  in  Mozart's  famous  piano-duet  with 
orchestra.  This  was  beautifully  played  by  two  voung 
ladies  who  have  yet  to  win  their  fame  in  London — fhe 
Misses  Truman.  Each  has  an  exquisite  sense  of  style, 
grace,  and  not  very  much  power.  But  the  marvellous 
way  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra  com- 
bined to  keep  the  thing  hanging  together  was  bevond 
all  praise  :  once  in  a  September  of  thirty-nine  days  do 
we  hear  such  playing.  It  is  a  joy  to  a  critic  to  find 
anything  to  praise,  and  here,  in  this  village  raised  into 
prominence  or  protuberance  by  the  Regent  or  Thack- 
eray, I  have  found  much  to  praise.  And  what  will  the 
ordinary  Brighton-goer  who  expects  only  to  hear 
"  Listen  to  the  Band"  say,  or  at  least  think,  when  I 
tell  him  these  ears  heard  a  very  splendid  renocring 
of  the  Fifth  Symphony — the  Fifth  Symphony  I  say, 
because  there  is  only  one  Fifth  in  the  world — what  would 
he  say,  say  I  ?  The  fault  I  have  alluded  to  earlier — 
the  fault,  that  is,  of  wanting  to  take  everything  many 
thousand  times  too  quick — displayed  itself  gloriously. 
The  pace  of  the  first  movement  was  preposterous. 
"  Thus  Fate  knocks  at  the  door  ",  said  Beethoven  ;  but 
our  conductor  made  it  sound  more  like  a  porter  shutting 
a  railway-carriage  door.  To  enumerate  all  the  short- 
comings at  once,  let  me  add  that  parts  of  the  divine 
slow  movement  were  like  the  driving  of  a  coach  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  through  as  many  Acts  of 
Parliament,  that  the  scherzo  was  also  given  too  fast, 
and  that  the  conductor's  nerves  ran  away  with  him  in 
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the  finale.  But  on  the  whole  it  was  a  splendid  render- 
ing— marvellous,  indeed,  when  one  reckons  his  small 
resources — and  one  it  was  worth  while  coming  all  the 
way  to  Brighton  to  hear.  There  will  be  much  more  to 
say  on  an  all-important  subject,  but  for  the  moment 
it  must  be  left  with  the  remark  that  London  does  not 
deserve  a  municipal  band  or  a  band  of  any  other  sort  : 
London  cares  nothing  for  music. 


PLAYS  WITHOUT  SEX. 

By  John  Palmer. 

CITTING  upon  one's  hat  is  a  comic  or  a  tragic 
episode  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination.  Presented  as  a  sudden 
sharp  descent  from  the  sublimity  of  man  as  a  creature 
of  divine  discourse  to  his  ridiculous  position  as  a 
creature  subjected  to  the  slings  and  arrows  of  every 
day,  it  instinctively  raises  laughter  in  the  disinterested 
spectator  as  a  sudden  revelation  of  the  incongruity 
between  man's  lofty  spiritual  pretensions  and  his 
absurdity  as  an  animal  born  naked  into  the  world. 
This  laughter  is  not  necessarily  mocking  or  cruel;  for 
everyone  is  liable  to  sit  upon  his  hat,  and  the  man  who 
laughs  to-day  knows  that  the  joke  will  be  against  him 
to-morrow.  But,  though  this  instinctive  laughter  is 
not  positively  cruel,  it  is  negatively  unsympathetic,  h 
implies  that  our  feelings  are  not  affected  by  the  inci- 
dent. Once  we  begin  to  refer  the  incident  to  our 
emotions,  we  begin  to  perceive  that  there  are  tragic 
possibilities.  Presented  comically,  without  an  appeal 
to  sympathy,  sitting  upon  one's  hat  is  purely  ludicrous. 
Presented  tragically,  as  the  base,  material  disaster  of 
a  fellow-creature,  sitting  upon  one's  hat  opens  up  a 
whole  vista  of  tearful  suggestions.  Suppose  the  hat 
to  be  the  only  presentable  hat  of  a  laborious  City 
clerk,  who  is  expected  to  rear  a  family  and  to  be  shindy 
respectable  upon  thirty-five  shillings  a  week.  These 
tristful  circumstances  vividly  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion give  quite  a  different  turn  to  an  otherwise  diverting 
incident. 

Sitting'  upon  one's  hat  is  an  allegory.  Most  of  the 
accidents  to  which  our  silly  flesh  is  heir  are  susceptible 
of  comedy,  pathos,  tragedy,  awfulness,  pleasantry,  utter 
ridicule,  or  horse-laughter.  Among  such  accidents  we 
may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  include  the  adven- 
tures and  the  infidelities  of  sex.  Sex  may  be  stripped 
of  emotion  and  treated  purely  as  fun,  or  it  may  be 
explored  as  the  material  of  a  spiritual  tragedy.  There 
are  a  thousand  facts  and  incidents  of  our  lives 
which  are  enormous  jokes  or  deadly  serious  woes 
according  as  they  are  presented  to  us  as  the 
primitive  stuff  of  thoughtless  laughter  or  as  events 
that  feelingly  persuade  us  what  we  are.  There 
is  a  classic  story  of  a  man  who  saw  his  legs  shot 
off  in  the  heat  of  a  battle  the  perceptible  fraction 
of  an  instant  before  he  felt  the  pain.  He  was  seen 
to  be  just  at  the  point  of  bursting  into  loud  laughter 
a^  the  queer  vision  of  his  legs  parting-  from  his  body 
when  his  face  changed  into  an  expression  of  the  most 
dreadful  agony.  Most  of  us  have  had  this  sort  of 
experience  in  a  less  sensational  degree.  Stripped  of 
their  invitation  to  emotional  sympathy  many  incidents 
are  purely  comical  which  otherwise  presented  are 
pathetic  and  serious  and  terrible.  The  idea  of  cutting 
off  a  person's  head  is  quite  a  funny  idea  till  we  realise 
it  from  the  person's  point  of  view.  To  come  to  the 
main  point  of  this  article,  sex  also  may  be  quite  funny 
if  we  are  not  emotionally  involved.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  idea  of  sex  is  neither  more  nor  less 
a  laughing  matter  than  sitting  upon  one's  hat  or  losing 
one's  head.  But  we  must  be  quite  clear  as  to  the 
conditions.  Every  comic  writer  of  distinction  has 
realised  that  a  "funny  treatment  of  sex  is  brutally  stupid, 
disingenuous,  and  base  if  the  author  has  not  clearly 
realised  the  necessity  of  stripping  it  of  any  possible 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  All  the  classical  sex  farces  in 
literature  are  really  not  sexual  at  all.  There  is  nowhere 
any  appeal  to  sex  emotion.  Sex  is  funny  only  when 
it  is  drily  treated  as  a  kind  of  ficshless  horseplay.  The 


anxieties  of  the  cocu  real  or  imaginary,  the  adven- 
tures of  indefatigable  vieux  garcons,  are  merely  stock 
conventions  of  fun,  old  as  the  Pyramids,  and  purged 
in  the  spectator's  mind  of  any  real  preoccupation  with 
sexual  emotion.  Arrest,  at  any  moment,  your  laugh- 
ter at  the  turns  and  chances  of  a  good  sex  farce,  and 
you  will  find  in  it  no  trace  of  sexual  feeling  so  long 
as  your  author  is  a  genuine  comic  writer  and  respects 
the  classical  traditions  of  his  metier.  In  a  really  comic 
treatment  of  sex  you  are  never  conscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Aphrodite.  Aphrodite  only  intrudes  when  the 
author's  treatment  of  sex  becomes  actually  sexual; 
when  his  language  and  incidents  suggest  an  erotic 
ardour — in  a  word,  as  soon  as  the  author  ceases  to  be 
an  ingenious  farceur  and  becomes  merely  a  nasty  man 
of  the  town.  Any  suggestion  of  inflamed  sexual  feel- 
ing completely  kills  the  fun  of  a  sex  play.  Only  a 
cad  can  be  tunny  about  sex  when  once  an  active 
emotional  clement  has  intruded. 

One  of  the  best  sex  farces  ever  written  is  Wycherley's 
"The  Country  Wife".  "The  Country  Wife"  is  a 
clean,  classical  treatment  of  sex  fun.  Like  all  good 
sex  farces,  it  is  a  play  entirely  without  sex.  Sexual 
emotion  is  never  once  invoked.  As  Wycherley  has 
retorted  upon  the  silly  critics  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years — there  is  no  "  passionate  or  luscious  " 
spying  in  his  play.  The  fun  of  Mr.  Horner's  career  is 
the  fun  of  a  small  boy  who  tumbles  upon  his  nose  in 
chase  of  a  butterfly.  Such  chasing  and  tumbling  is 
quite  susceptible  of  a  tragic  presentment ;  but  Wycher- 
ley has  not  so  presented  it.  Our  laughter  at  "  The 
Country  Wife  " — supposing  we  are  normally  sexed, 
clean-minded  men  and  women — is  instinctive  primi- 
tive laughter  at  a  series  of  grotesque  adventures. 
Shakespeare's  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ",  a 
sex  farce  of  the  classical  type,  is  equally  a  play  without 
sex;  or,  if  a  good  modern  English  example  is  required, 
there  is  "  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  ". 

Unhappily  we  have  in  England,  for  the  moment  at 
any  rate,  lost  the  capacity  of  treating  sex  in  the  comic 
and  colourless  way  of  farce.  "  Dear  Old  Charlie  " — 
now  the  classical  example  of  an  undesirable  French 
importation — is  a  disgusting  play,  not  because  it  is 
a  funny  treatment  of  sex  (we  have  seen  that  a  really 
funny  treatment  of  sex  cannot  be  offensive  because 
it  cannot  be  sexual),  but  because  it  has  precisely  that 
furtive  suggestion  of  erotic  tension  which  makes  a 
funny  treatment  of  sex  impracticable.  The  same 
applies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  nearly  all 
bowdlerised  English  versions  of  French  farces.  In 
proportion  as  they  are  anglicised,  they  become  dis- 
gusting. The  English  adapter  approaches  an  absolutely 
colourless  sex  farce  from  Paris  with  a  fixed  idea  that 
French  farces  are  too  wicked  for  an  English  audience. 
He  reads  into  dry  adventures  of  their  people  a  grave 
social  significance.  He  looks  at  French  farce  through 
the  spectacles  of  an  English  sentimentalist,  and  reads 
reckless  riots  of  Aphrodite  into  the  merely  intellectual 
ingenuity  of  a  French  comic  writer  playing  with  the 
recognised  conventions  of  his  metier.  The  raised 
temperature  of  the  English  adapter,  self-consciously  on 
his  guard  against  a  too  outrageous  impropriety, 
prompts  him  to  make  in  the  farce  precisely  those 
improvements  in  morality  which  transform  the  frank 
jollity  of  clean  horseplay  into  a  stealthy  obscenity. 
The  classical  sex-farce  or  play  without  sex  has  become 
a  play  wherein  sex  of  the  shamefast  amorist  is  sug- 
gested in  every  line. 

The  temporary  abeyance  of  our  ability  to  write,  or 
even  to  adapt,  sex  farces  in  London  is  conceivably  due 
to  the  immediately  serious  frame  of  mind  induced  in 
a  modern  audience  by  the  bare  mention  of  anything 
to  do  with  sex  or  marriage.  The  general  feeling  just 
now  is  that  sex  is  no  laughing  matter.  If  this  be 
so,  the  sex  farce  should  be  left  alone.  The  sex  farce 
is  either  non-moral  and  not  sexual  at  all,  or  it  is 
merely  nasty. 

I  had  intended  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  some  French  importations  now  running  at  the  Gar- 
rick,  the  Criterion,  and  the  Queen's  Theatre.  But 
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this  introduction  has  outrun  my  intention.  Intelligent 
playgoers — if  intelligent  playgoers  have  not  yet  learned 
to  avoid  French  adaptations — will  easily  be  able  to 
point  the  moral  of  these  observations  for  themselves. 


THE  RAILWAY  TRAIN. 
By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

ORDINARILY  a  book  named  "  Men  and  Rails  "* 
is  about  the  last  I  should  think  of  reading,  still 
less  of  reviewing.  For  one  thing — to  my  shame,  I 
know  next  to  nothing  about  the  working  of  a  railway. 
A  railway  attracts  me  immensely,  and  always  has, 
through  the  sound  and  rush  of  its  mighty  engines  and 
trucks.  I  lived  close  to  a  great  line  once  half  the  week 
for  some  years  and  I  gloried  in  going  down  a  lonely 
field-lane,  climbing  up  on  to  the  steep  chalk  bank,  and 
lying  down  for  hours  on  its  grassy  side.  There  I 
studied  butterflies — lovely  tiny  Bedford  blues  with  a 
delicate  white  edging  to  their  wings,  jaunty  little 
skippers,  and  the  rest — by  the  Lichfield  cutting.  There 
I  watched  the  crimson  burnet  moth  on  the  purple 
knapweed,  and  tried  to  spot  the  nests  of  pipits  in  the 
long  grass  and  of  linnets  in  the  dense  beech  or  horn- 
beam hedge  below.  Still  more  I  revelled  in  the 
sensations  given  by  the  passing  trains,  the  expresses 
and  even  the  goods  trains.  As  they  thundered  by  just 
above  me  the  whole  embankment  shook  and  shivered 
and  I  with  it.  That  and  the  grand  sound  and  the 
sense  of  isolation  and  secrecy  were  to  my  taste  extremely 
good.  Nor  could  one  ever  weary  of  watching  the  fire 
of  these  black  and  red  monsters  storming  through  the 
country  after  dark. 

The  irresistible  might  of  the  thing  always  strikes 
home  to  me.  The  might  of  the  train  appeals  to  me,  I 
think,  even  more  than  the  splendid  crash  of  its  music. 

That  sums  up  what  I  chiefly  know  or  feel  about 
trains  and  railway  lines,  except  a  few  notes  that  one 
or  two  engine-driver  readers  of  mine  have  given  me 
about  the  birds,  thrushes,  or  wrynecks,  that  have 
dashed  on  to  the  plates  at  night  and  tried  to  flutter 
into  the  fires — that  mystic  lure  of  moths  to  light. 
But  a  great  friend  of  mine  chanced  to  show  me  a  copy 
of  a  book  called  "  Men  and  Rails"  lately.  He  told 
me  it  was  written  by  a  great  friend  of  his  who  is 
a  strong  Socialist  and  reformer  tremendously  in  earnest 
and  for  years  a  worker  himself  on  the  rails.  He  said 
it  deserved  a  good  review,  and  he  was  right.  The 
author  is  all  his  friend  described  him.  He  is  fiercely 
in  earnest,  absolutely  sincere ;  and  when  he  writes  of 
the  iron  work  he  has  often  seen  and  shared,  it  is  hard 
to  put  the  book  down. 

Watching  trains  as  they  rush  full  speed  through  the 
country,  I  have  long  been  impressed  by  the  idea  that 
they  have  a  masterful  personality  of  their  own. 
Especially  this  idea  impresses  me  at  night.  I  think 
they  wake  to  full  personality  after  dark  like  "  Egdon 
Heath  "  in  "  The  Return  of  the  Native  ".  It  never 
strikes  one  as  a  very  kind  personality,  but  I  did  not 
realise  how  grim  and  vengeful  the  nature  of  a  railway 
train  is  till  I  read  two  chapters  called  "  Killed  and 
Maimed"  and  "Shunters'  Risks"  in  Mr.  Kenney's 
book.    The  lines  in  "  Heine's  Grave  ", 

"  thick-crashing,  insane 
Tyrannous  tempests  of  bale  ", 
express  well  enough  the  character  of  a  train  that 
has  got  its  own  wicked  way  and  fairly  run  amok  ;  but 
even  when  it  is  quiescent  in  a  siding  or  a  station,  with- 
out the  alcohol  of  steam  in  it,  the  railway  train  is 
evidently  full  of  fell  design.  Even  a  single  detached 
truck  or  carriage  can.  never  be  trusted.  We  sometimes 
idly  watch  a  man  or  two  moving  under  or  between 
the  buffers  and  coupling  or  uncoupling  a  truck,  and 
it  does  not  seem  at  all  a  risky  or  exciting  feat.  At 
least  it  never  struck  me  as  a  dangerous  feat.  The 
fact  that  the  train  is  at  rest  or  barely  moving  disarms 
one's  suspicions. 

*  "Men  and  Rails."     By  Rowland  Kenney.    Fisher  Unvvin. 
6s.  net. 


The  shunter,  however,  can  tell  a  very  different  tale — 
especially  the  man  engaged  in  yard  shunting,  if  he 
lives  to  tell  it.  This  work  is  done  by  capstans  driven 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  by  hempen  ropes.  The 
mechanism  is  worked  in  a  pit,  a  man  and  a  boy — a 
"nipper" — being  allotted  to  each  capstan.  I  cannot 
rightly  comprehend  the  working  of  it,  but  I  gather 
that  something  takes  charge  and  then  the  capstans 
revolve  at  a  great  speed — and  accidents  happen.  Mr. 
Kenney  says  that  last  year  one  in  eight  capstanmen 
was  killed  or  injured.  Or  sometimes  a  nipper  catches 
it  instead.  In  his  chapter  on  "  Shunters'  Risks  "  he 
gives  some  startling  figures  for  shunting  generally — 
one  in  every  ten  shunters  being  slain  or  injured  in 
1912  !  Further,  for  the  past  six  years  45  per  cent, 
of  all  accidents  during  shunting  work  have  been  due 
to  coupling  and  uncoupling,  braking,  "  spragging  ", 
or  "  chocking  "  wheels.  It  looks  as  if  the  railway 
train  after  all  were  less  fell  when  under  the  influence 
of  steam  than  when  inert. 

Such  then  is  the  toll  of  the  train.  Assume  the 
figures  to  be  true — or  anything  like  true — it  is  fright- 
ful. On  the  strength  of  these  figures  Mr.  Kenney 
attacks  the  Board  of  Trade  for  not  insisting  on  better 
safeguards.  He  says  that  in  America  in  1893  about 
45  per  cent,  of  all  shunting  accidents  were  due  to 
coupling  and  uncoupling  work,  whereas  the  percentage 
dropped  to  seven  and  a  half  in  1907  and  in  1909  to 
five  and  a  quarter — the  result  of  safer  appliances. 

Either  Mr.  Kenney's  figures  have  gone  mad  or  the 
case  against  the  authorities  is  very  black.  He  calls 
the  Board  of  Trade  "supine";  but  the  term  is  too 
parliamentary  if  his  facts  and  figures  about  England 
and  America  are  not  insane. 

When  Mr.  Kenney  turns  aside  from  capstans  and 
couplings,  fascinating  though  terrible  pages  into  which 
there  seems  to  enter  the  very  ring  of  the  rails  ;  when 
he  turns  aside  to  whack  the  wicked  landowners  who 
got  too  much  money  out  of  the  railway  companies,  my 
attention  flags — the  tale  is  so  old  and  stale.  It  flags 
quite  as  much  when  he  tells  me  about  the  understand- 
ing between  the  two  wicked  front  benches  in  Parlia- 
ment, an  understanding,  roughly,  to  cheat  or  kill  the 
workers  ;  for  that  story  is  almost  as  old  as  the  other, 
and  Mr.  Labouchere  used  to  tell  it,  various  versions 
of  it,  so  much  better. 

Where  Mr.  Kenney  interests  one  greatly,  and  moves 
one,  is  not  when  he  is  pitching  into  the  landowners 
and  Mr.  Asquith  and  so  on,  but  when  he  is  telling 
what  he  knows — what  he  has  seen  and  felt  and  shared. 
There  are  tears  of  blood  in  his  story  of  the  worker  who 
stumbled  under  the  train  in  the  dark  because  the  lamp 
was  bad  and  lost  both  legs  in  an  instant  and  lay  for 
hours  in  agony  wondering  what  would  happen  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  being  lied  to  for  mercy's  sake 
by  his  friend  who  told  him  he  would  soon  be  out  of 
hospital. 

Mr.  Kenney  traces  in  broad  outline  the  history  of 
trade  unionism  as  it  touches  the  railway  workers. 
He  is  fierce  against  the  companies,  scornful  of  all  tact 
or  suave  counsel.  He  gives  us  only  his  side — there 
appears  to  be  no  other  in  his  view,  except  a  side  of 
sharks  and  sweaters.  But  discount  his  case  heavily 
because  of  his  prejudice,  it  yet  remains  that  trade 
unionism  has  raised  the  wages  and  shortened  the  hours 
of  the  worker  on  the  line.  The  thing  is  absolutely 
clear  to  me.  I  could  as  soon  doubt  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  railway  or  such  a  thing  as  the  earth — one 
might  be  safer  in  doubting  that  because,  as  Richard 
Jefferies  said  in  some  of  his  last  words,  "  perhaps  I 
shall  find  out,  when  I  pass  away  physically,  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  never  was  any  earth  ".  It  is 
idle  to  overlook  the  work  of  the  unions  in  hours  and 
pay  :  the  thing  can  be  proved  like  a  sum — the  figures 
prove  it.  Nor  can  I  see  that  much  is  served  by  not 
recognising  the  unions.  The  ostrich  plan  of  hiding 
cae's  head  in  the  sand  is  always  vain  ;  it  is  still  absurder 
when  we  only  pretend  to  put  our  head  into  the  sand 
and  are  really  looking  up  and  round  to  see  what  the 
foe  is  doing.    The  whole  time  one  is  not  recognising 
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a  union,  is  one  not  recognising  it  really  for  all  it  is 
worth  ? 

Mr.  Kenncy  touches  on  recognition  of  course.  He 
touches  on  most  of  the  trade  union  questions  with  one 
curious  exception — he  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
thing  that  some  cynic  by  a  stroke  of  genius  called 
"  peaceful  persuasion  ".  Perhaps  this  is  because 
neither  adjective  nor  noun  is  in  his  strong  vocabulary. 
Peaceful  persuasion  always  strikes  me  as  the  most 
cruel  practice  in  the  world  of  work.  Excuses  are 
found  for  it,  excuses  have  always  been  found  in  plenty 
for  crimes  against  freedom  ;  they  make  it  meaner.  The 
right  of  a  man  to  work,  and  to  work  as  hard  as  he 
chooses,  for  himself  and  his  home  is  the  most  simple 
elemental  law  of  life.  Hardly  the  old  slave-drivers 
denied  it.  It  is  not  denied  openly  to-day,  but  is  evaded 
by  a  euphemism. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes,  had  I  been  born  to 
hang  paper  or  make  boots — instead  of  making  books — 
should  I  have  been  a  hot  unionist  or  a  cold  free-labour 
man?  Environment  has  clearly  a  world  to  do  with 
forming  disposition  and  character,  and  I  suppose  the 
environment  of  paper-hanger  or  bootmaker  inclines  a 
man  as  a  rule  to  Mr.  Rowland  Kenncy 's  hot  gospel, 
even  more  than  if  he  is  born  to  be  a  bookmaker. 

Yet,  I  don't  know,  I  think  on  the  whole  I  should 
have  been  what  is  called  a  blackleg.  Peaceful  per- 
suasion would  have  been  too  much  for  me.  I  must 
accept  the  description  then — I  should  have  turned  out 
a  blackleg.  But  there  would  have  been  an  equally 
good  title,  too,  for  men  who,  by  brute  numbers,  and 
by  threats  and  jeers,  and  by  bullying  prevented  me 
following  what  I  felt  to  be  the  prime  and  right  instinct, 
the  instinct  of  fending  and  striving  might  and  main 
for  to  tc  "Stov  /<ai  to  dyaTT^roV.  The  title,  namely,  of 
blackguards. 


JOHNSON   AND  GOUGH  SQUARE. 

"JOHNSON'S  house  in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street, 
J  is  being  divested  of  a  century's  grime  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Harmsworth's  design  of  turning  the  place  into  a  John- 
son Museum.  Mr.  Harmsworth  may  earn  little  grati- 
tude from  his  countrymen ;  the  Englishman  accepts 
these  things  with  a  surly  matter-of-factness  that  is 
hardlv  encouraging.  But  Americans  will  certainly 
call  him  blessed — for  the  American  appetite  for 
things  Johnsonian  is  insatiable.  Johnson  is  second  to 
one  alone,  and  in  one  sense  he  comes  before  Shakes- 
speare  himself.  For  to  Americans  he  is  the  true  British 
bulldog,  the  man  they  seek  everywhere  in  England 
to-day,  with  a  perpetual  survival  of  hope  over  experi- 
ence. American  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Johnson's 
claims  to  fame  may  be  sometimes  nebulous.  There  is 
at  least  one  woman  from  Chicago  who  believed  him 
to  be  the  original  landlord  of  a  Fleet  Street  tavern  that 
flourishes  on  his  memory.  But,  whether  they  know 
Boswell  or  not,  Americans  persist  in  admiring  Johnson. 
Which  is  curious — for  Johnson  said  hard  things  about 
Americans. 

Gough  Square  must  be  known  by  someone  in  every 
American  town,  from  Alaska  to  Florida.  But  probably 
not  one  Londoner  out  of  a  thousand  has  ever  troubled 
to  pass  from  the  roar  of  Fleet  Street  in  search  of  the 
tiny  flagged  court  invested  with  imperishable  memories 
of  a  great  man,  who  happens  also  to  be  a  second-rate 
writer.  In  1832  Carlyle,  "  not  without  labour  and 
risk  ",  on  the  second  day  of  search  discovered  Gough 
Square,  and  found  Johnson's  house  much  as  Johnson 
left  it,  and  much  as  it  is  to-day.  "  A  stout  old-fashioned 
oak-balustraded  house  ",  in  the  heavy  Georgian  style, 
not  without  dignity,  if  only  the  dignity  of  honest  con- 
struction and  adaptation  to  purpose.  It  was  then  let 
in  lodgings,  and  Carlyle  had  a  talk  with  the  proprietor, 
but  could  elicit  nothing  but  "  the  foolishcst  jumble  and 
hallucination".  "'Here,  you  see',  said  the  worthy 
landlord,  '  this  bedroom  was  the  doctor's  study  ;  that 
was  his  garden  '  (a  plot  of  delved  land  somewhat  larger 
than  a  bed  quilt),  '  where  he  walked  for  exercise  ;  these 
three  garrets  '  (where  his  three  copyists  sat  and  wrote) 


w  ere  I  lie  place  he  kept  his — pupils  in  !  Tempus  edax 
rerum.  Vet  ferax  also,  for  our  friend  added  with  a 
wistful  look,  which  strove  to  seem  merely  historical,  '  1 
let  it  all  in  lodgings  to  respectable  gentlemen,  by  the 
quarter  or  the  month  ;  it's  all  one  to  me  '." 

The  "  bed  quilt  "  is  gone,  the  lodgers  have  long  been 
dust,  terms  of  tenancy  are  now  emphatically  "  all  one  " 
to  the  landlord  ;  but  the  house  is  not  much  altered. 
Unless  the  decorators  mar  its  dingy  scdaleness  by  too 
assertive  a  touch  of  spick-and-span  modernity,  it  will 
continue  to  be  in  fair  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 
For,  though  no  hermitage,  the  square  has  still  a  flavour 
of  the  old  world.  The  roar  of  machinery  smites  the 
ear ;  the  buildings  have  broken  out  into  a  leprosy  of 
enamelled-iron  trade  signs  ;  the  very  air  seems  here  to 
be  a  night  worker,  unlit  for  business  until  after  sunset. 
At  high  noon  illusion  is  difficult.  But  by  midnight  the 
messenger  boys  have  gone  home  and  the  ghosts  have 
begun  to  venture  out.  Gough  Square,  where  the  dic- 
tionary was  born  ;  Bolt  Court,  where  Johnson  died  ; 
Wine  Oilier  Court,  where  Goldsmith  lodged;  Johnson's 
Court  and  the  rest  are  now  peopled  once  more  by  the 
mighty  dead.  One  can  hear  in  fancy  Johnson  laughing, 
as  the  scandalised  Boswell  says,  "  almost  louder  than 
human  "  in  the  silence  of  the  night  until  his  voice 
"  seemed  to  resound  from  Temple  Bar  to  Fleet  Ditch  ". 
One  can  almost  see  the  gallant  doctor  as  he  escorted 
a  foreign  lady  visitor  to  her  carriage  in  Fleet  Street — 
"clad  in  his  rusty  brown  morning  suit,  a  pair  of  old 
shoes  for  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig  sticking  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and 
the  knees  of  his  breeches  hanging  loose".  It  is 
enchanted  ground  under  the  stars,  for  all  the  whirr  of 
the  printing  presses.  Not  in  Venice  itself  does  the 
past  seem  more  intrinsically  one  with  the  present. 

It  was  Johnson  in  the  making,  not  Johnson  the  com- 
plete oracle,  that  lived  and  drudged  for  Cave  and 
Dodsley  in  the  Gough  Square  house  from  1748  to  1758. 
Here  the  manful  pedant,  burdened  with  a  diseased 
body  and  a  partially  clouded  intellect,  toiled  with 
his  amanuenses  over  the  dictionary  which  brought  him 
fame  but  left  him  a  prey  to  the  Sheriff's  officer.  "  The 
Rambler  "  and  "  The  Idler  "  were  conceived,  and  "  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  composed,  in  the  house  that 
was  half  residence  and  half  workshop.  Here  died  John- 
son's strange  life  partner,  the  "poor  dear  Tetty  ", 
whose  charms  none  but  her  husband  could  appreciate, 
and  whose  name  mingled  in  his  prayers  for  thirty  years. 
From  Gough  Square  the  "respectable  Hottentot" 
penned  that  famous  letter  over  which  Carlyle  rhapso- 
dises as  the  "blast  of  doom  proclaiming  into  the  ear 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  through  him  of  the  listening 
world,  that  patronage  should  be  no  more  ". 

The  Johnson  of  Gough  Square  had,  in  a  word, 
emerged  from  early  wretchedness,  but  was  not  yet  great. 
His  back  was  definitely  turned  on  the  days  when  he  and 
Savage  wandered  in  Grosvenor  Square  homeless,  talk- 
ing high  politics,  and  "  vowing  to  stand  by  the  country  " 
— with  fourpence-halfpenny  between  them.  He  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  conceal  his  residence — now  in  Green- 
wich, now  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  again  in  some  garret  off 
Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand — evading  any  inquiry  by  "  I 
am  to  be  found  at  such  and  such  a  coffee-house". 
"  Clean-shirt  day  "  had  ceased  necessarily  to  be  an 
infrequent  festival  in  his  calendar,  though  the  slovenli- 
ness born  of  penury  had  become  a  matter  of  habit ;  nor 
was  he  restricted  to  a  penny  for  breakfast  and  sixpence 
for  dinner,  thankful  that  it  was  no  worse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Johnson  Club  was  still  unborn. 
Bute  and  his  pension  were  undreamed  of ;  the  name  of 
Boswell  had  no  meaning  to  Johnson  ;  and  years  were 
to  elapse  before  he  could  dominate  a  society  that 
included  Burke  and  Percy  and  Reynolds  and  Gibbon. 
Brewer  Thrale  and  his  little  butterfly  wife,  destined  one 
day  to  give  the  Doctor  his  nearest  approach  to  what 
he  would  have  called  a  "  foppish  "  heartache,  yet  moved 
in  a  world  wholly  separate  from  Grub  Street.  The 
tyranny  of  the  printer's  devil,  than  which  there  could 
be  no  harsher  despotism  to  a  man  of  Johnson's  dis- 
position, was  absolute ;  it  looked  as  if  he  would  be  for 
ever  turning  out  uninspired  hack-work  to  pay  his  daily 
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shot.  Had  he  died  in  Gough  Square  we  should  care 
as  little  about  him  as  we  do  about  his  friend  Savage 
or  his  detractor  Churchill.  Johnson  is  the  solitary 
example  of  a  distinguished  literary  man  gaining  in  fame 
by  ceasing  to  write.  The  man  was  so  much  greater 
than  the  author  that  his  full  stature  could  only  be 
realised  when  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  altogether  himself. 

By  common  consent  Johnson's  peculiar  power  of 
fascination,  admitted  by  every  able  man  of  his  time, 
and  felt  by  thousands  to-day,  is  attributed  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  table  talk.  The  explanation  is  not  quite 
satisfactory.  Other  men  have  talked  as  wisely  and 
wittily  as  Johnson,  and  are  forgotten.  Others  are 
remembered  but  not  loved.  Solomon's  proverbs  remain 
literature  after  some  thousands  of  years.  But  no  human 
being  ever  felt  a  wish  to  know  and  chat  with  Solomon, 
to  discuss  over  a  bottle  of  wine  every  subject,  from 
harems  to  the  nature  of  evil.  Johnson's  appeal  is  to 
something  deeper  than  mere  intellect.  He  dominates 
us,  as  he  dominated  his  contemporaries,  by  the  prodigal 
richness  of  his  humanity.  We  love  him  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  woman  loves  a  man — because  he  is  he. 
We  find  him  far  from  perfect,  but  we  would  rather 
spare  a  virtue  than  a  fault.  The  virtues  are  other 
people's  ;  the  faults  are  his  own,  and  therefore  precious. 
Johnson  was  often  unjust  and  wrong-headed.  But  what 
Scotchman,  even,  likes  him  the  worse  for  that? 

Macaulay,  for  whom  nothing  existed  that  could  not 
be  reduced  to  a  syllogism-  and  illustrated  by  an  anti- 
thesis, made  much  of  Johnson's  "  low  prejudices  ".  The 
prejudice  may  be  admitted  without  qualification.  The 
"  lowness  "  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  Many  of 
Johnson's  prejudices  were  merely  the  half-humorous 
overstatement  of  a  protest  against  half-truths  masque- 
rading as  whole  truths.  Others  were  the  offspring  of 
an  insight  too  deep  to  be  entirely  articulate.  After  all, 
Johnson  was  generally  right  in  his  conclusions  on  the 
very  subjects  which  provoked  him  to  his  worst  nonsense. 
No  man  saw  more  clearly  the  tendencies  of  his  time, 
though  he  could  not  always  find  logical  justification 
for  his  prepossessions.  His  Toryism  may  have  been 
temperamental,  but  we  now  know  that  his  instinct 
served  him  better  than  reason  did  other  men.  His  own 
understanding  was  acute,  and  he  prided  himself  on  his 
argumentative  powers  ;  but  he  is  never  more  to  be  dis- 
trusted than  when  he  has  silenced  an  opponent  by  some 
apparently  triumphant  retort.  But  when  he  speaks 
under  the  inspiration  of  prejudice  naked  and  unashamed 
he  usually  appeals  to  a  modern  as  a  man  immensely 
before  his  time.  There  was  in  him  stuff  that  could  be 
wholly  revealed  no  more  in  his  talk  than  in  his  bookish 
dialect. 

His  prejudices  at  least  have  made  him  immortal.  A 
symmetrical  Johnson  would  have  little  interest  for  us 
to-day.  Johnson  remains  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
after  his  death  the  most  intimate  figure  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  simply  because  he  was  measurable  by 
no  known  standard — an  amorphous  leviathan,  compact 
of  every  contradiction,  inexpressibly  foolish  in  small 
things,  of  godlike  insight  in  great,  hovering  ever  on 
the  verge  of  madness,  but  retaining  a  glorious  sanity 
in  essentials.  The  Pitts  and  Chathams  and  Mansfields, 
the  Pelhams  and  Walpoles,  even  the  Popes  and  Gibbons 
are  now  at  best  but  pale  abstractions.  Johnson  alone 
stands  out  from  a  phantom  world  ruddy  with  the  hue 
of  life.  He  is  more  real  than  our  neighbour  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  almost  as  real  as  the  parent  thirty 
years  dead.  Great  is  the  mystery  of  personality.  John- 
son left  no  work  comparable  in  intrinsic  value  with 
Clarendon's  history,  but  nobody  gives  Clarendon  a 
thought  when  passing  the  site  of  "  Dunkirk  House  "  in 
Piccadilly.  Only  the  curious  know  or  care  where  it 
stood. 

But  who  that  has  ever  soothed  a  sleepless  night  with 
Boswell's  restful  chatter  can  penetrate  the  purlieus  of 
Fleet  Street  without  seeing,  as  in  the  flesh,  the  slovenly 
old  scholar,  with  "  Bozzy  "  at  his  heels,  puffing  his 
"  Now,  sir"  and  "  Why,  sir?  "  or  resenting  some  ex- 
ceptional impertinence  (like  the  question  about  orange 
peels)  with  a  testy  "  You  are  pleased  to  be  rude,  sir", 
or  "  Sir,  I  could  never  be  diverted  with  incivility  "? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"TRUTH  ON  THE  STAGE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Buxton,  28  September  1913. 

Sir, — The  letter  from  "  Onlooker  "  headed  "  Truth 
on  the  Stage  "  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  yesterday 
challenges  examination  both  as  to  its  general  principles 
and  as  to  its  application  of  them  to  your  dramatic 
critic. 

"  Onlooker  "  says  "  Truth  on  the  stage  has  no  con- 
nexion with  truth  off  the  stage  This,  I  submit, 
is  a  very  transparent  and  mischievous  error.  What  I 
suppose  "  Onlooker  "  means  is  that  "  Facts  on  the 
stage  have  no  connexion  with  facts  off  the  stage  ". 
Thus  the  facts  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ", 
of  the  "  Tempest  ",  of  the  "  Blue  Bird  "  are  plainly 
absurd  and  impossible.  But  the  essential  truth  of  these 
plays  is  unimpeachable  and  is  the  same  truth,  both  in 
the  unreal  world  of  the  stage  and  the  actual  world  of 
life  and  philosophy.  This  truth  can  be  easily  trans- 
lated from  the  one  world  to  the  other. 

"  Onlooker  "  says  "  Your  dramatic  critic  has  re- 
duced the  drama  " — I  suppose  he  means  "  has  reduced 
dramatic  criticism  " — "  to  mathematics  ".  Here  "  On- 
looker "  is  unwittingly  giving  high  praise  to  your 
dramatic  critic,  for  he  implicitly  says  that  he  has  re- 
duced his  criticism  so  far  as  possible  to  an  exact  science 
— that  is  to  say,  it  squares  with  great  rules. 

But  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  durable  art  criticism  ; 
that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  criticism  and  not  a  literary 
effort  valuable  for  its  style.  It  is  because  Aristotle 
and  Lessing  judged  the  drama  from  great  permanent 
rules  and  not  from  their  immediate  whims,  impressions, 
and  personal  prejudices — it  is  this  reason  that  gives 
lasting  value  and  light  to  their  dramatic  criticism  and 
makes  them  the  surest  guides  to  the  young  modern 
playwright. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  justly  take  pride  in  its 
dramatic  criticisms  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
present  series  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  articles  of 
"  G.  B.  S."  and  "  Max  ".  Indeed  the  latest  articles 
contain  perhaps  surer  and  sounder  criticism  than  those 
of  your  two  former  brilliant  contributors,  because  the 
present  critic  knows  his  business  is  a  science  and  more 
often  judges  plays  from  great  permanent  rules. 

Will  "  Onlooker  "  glance  at  the  admirable  article 
on  melodrama  in  the  current  number  (27  September)? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Arthur  Joxes. 


THE  ROMANTIC  MR.  BARKER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir — If  your  dramatic  critic  will  allow  me  to  asK  the 
question,  has  it  ever  struck  Mr.  Shaw  that  he  is  in 
league  with  a  romanticist,  a  thing  more  abhorrent  from 
him  than  ever  the  lion  would  have  been  from  Androcles 
if  the  latter  had  not  happened  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Anti-Vivisection  League  (which  thing  is  for  a  fable 
and  an  allegory)  ?  Heine,  who  was  nearly  as  good  a 
critic  as  the  only  one  of  them  who  ever  came  near  to 
being  a  critic  at  all,  to  wit  Oscar  Wilde — Heine  dis- 
tinguished classical  from  romantic  art  in  this  way,  that 
classical  art  meant  what  it  said  ;  romantic  art,  by  process 
of  symbolism  or  parabolism,  meant  something  else  as 
well.  Thus,  if  you  write  a  poem  about  a  magic  forest 
and  you  really  intend  that  forest  to  mean  your  lady's 
hair  or  the  intricacies  of  Hell  you  are  a  romanticist. 
If  you  call  a  spade  a  spade  you  are  a  classic.  (If  you 
call  it  a  particular  form  of  shovel,  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  be,  but  you  would  please  Mr.  Shaw.) 

Now  there  would  seem  to  be  no  harm  in  romanticism 
thus  defined,  except  that  as  a  method  it  would  a  priori 
not  give  one  the  strength  of  a  more  single  and  direct 
way  of  looking  at  things.  Mr.  Shaw,  however,  has 
definitely  defined  romanticism  in  art,  to  which  he  is 
an  implacable  enemy,  as  what  is  spurious  and,  I  think 
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he  added,  cheap.  Mr.  Shaw  who,  while  being  an 
admirable  critic  of  life,  can  never  be  got  to  use  his 
terms  scientifically  and  other  than  loosely  when  deal- 
ing with  art,  Mr.  Shaw,  who  cannot  separate  art  from 
philosophy,  probably  means  by  romantic  art  art  which 
preaches  a  romantic  philosophy ;  also,  since  he  lived 
and  fought  in  the  days  when  all  stage  plays  were 
theatrical  and  therefore  false  he  probably  used  the 
phrase  as  a  convenient  and  comprehensive  one  with 
which  to  damn  all  art  which  was  not  art.  But  one  of 
the  charms  of  life  is  the  discovery  we  are  continually 
making  and  re-making  of  the  fact  that  if  you  dig  deep 
enough  into  the  souls  of  two  apparently  very  dissimilar 
people,  or  if  you  follow  the  streams  flowing  back  from 
apparently  contradictory  or  far  apart  expressions  of 
truth,  you  ultimately  come  to  a  point  of  confluence,  of 
coincidence.  And  this  point  of  confluence  or  coincidence 
must,  when  the  two  expressions  deal  with  art,  be  the 
point  at  which  we  have  got  beyond  questions  of  morals 
or  philosophy  or  taste  and  have  arrived  at  the  absolute 
aesthetic  law  ;  in  other  words,  when  criticism  has  become 
scientific,  as  ideally  it  can  be  and  will  be  when  it  is 
older.  It  has  been  fumbling  towards  science  (like 
religion  and  morals)  for  about  150  years.  And  science 
though  it  sounds  nasty  is  merely  another  name  for  clear- 
ing the  ground  on  which  you  wish  to  build. 

The  point  at  which  Mr.  Shaw's  vague  but  vigorous 
denunciation  of  romanticism  in  art,  and  Heine's  more 
profound  implication  of  its  inferiority  meet  and  agree, 
became  clear  to  me  after  seeing  Mr.  Barker's  "  The 
Harlequinade  ".     Each  man  was  simply  saying  "  Art 
which  is  not  art  is  not  art  ",  but  the  effort  to  say  it 
cost  them  many  words,  in  Heine's  case  the  language 
being  profounder  than  in  Mr.  Shaw's.   Heine  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  give  an  answer  in  terms  of  absolute  law 
if  you  put  him  the  question  why  a  work  of  art  in  which  a 
forest  stood  for  the  intricacies  of  Hell  should  ipso  facto 
be  inferior  to  a  work  of  art  in  which  a  forest  stood  for 
simply  a  forest,  and  he  would  have  had  to  admit  that 
in  any  sort  of  art  worth  the  name  the  forest  would  wake 
in  our  minds  a  consciousness  of  many  great  things 
other  than  a  forest.     But  Heine  saw  in  Germany  the 
results  of  this  romanticism.     He  spoke  of  its  leading 
to  monkish  mysticism  and  unintelligibility  ;  he  saw  that 
people  who  followed  this  method  fell  further  and  more 
easily  from  the  high  places  of  art,  and  so  he  had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  presence  of  all  romantic 
art.  Mr.  Shaw,  on  the  other  hand,  toolrrefuge  in  morals  ; 
the  artist  in  him  was  uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of 
bad  art,  and  since  this  bad  art  preached  a  philosophy 
he  hated  he  said  it  was  bad  art  because  it  preached  a 
bad  philosophy,  though  it  might  have  been  equally  bad 
art  if  it  had  preached  a  philosophy  of  any  sort.  Now 
why  does  this  method  lead  easily  to  bad  art,  and  in  what 
way  can  we  make  Mr.  Shaw  and  Heine  coincide?  You 
can  get  some  sort  of  an  answer  from  watching  "  The 
Harlequinade  ".    In  this  Mr.  Barker  tries  to  deal  with 
the  gods,  and  the  childlike  spirit,  and  feeling,  and  imagi- 
nation and  vision  and  all  the  big  things  of  the  golden 
age.    If  he  had  been  working  directly  with  these  things  it 
would  have  become  apparent,  probably  even  to  himself, 
that  he  could  not  see  these  things,  and  therefore  could 
not  deal  with  them,  and  being  a  conscientious  man  he 
would  probably  have  dropped  them  and  gone  back  to 
his   honest   and   direct   intellectualism,   back   to  his 
"  Waste  "   and   "  Voysey   Inheritance  ".    But  when 
you  dress  up  your  gods  as  harlequins  and  man-servants, 
and  introduce  social  reformers  and  revolving  stages, 
and  satirise  the  future  and  do  everything  on  earth  that 
is  clever  (all  quite  legitimate  things  in  themselves),  you 
have  so  many  things  to  attend  to  and  polish  that  it  is 
easier  for  you  to  forget  that  to  start  with  you  ought 
to  have  attended  to  the  one  thing  needful  and  asked  the 
question  "  Do  I  see  the  gods  at  all,  and  have  I  anything 
to  express?  "    Tolstoy,  on  listening  to  all  the  subtlety 
and  allusion  and  "  treatment  "  would  simply  have  gone 
to  the  heart  of  it  and  found  nothing.     He  would  have 
said  "  Art  is  the  expression  of  emotion,  but  here  up- 
to-date  people  laugh  because  they  can  see  a  vague  sug- 
gestion of  Nijinsky  and  the  Russian  ballet  ".    A  method 
is  nothing  ;  the  result  is  everything  ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  loved 


Tolstoy  because  of  his  directness  and  simplicity  of 
method.  Reduce  method  to  the  minimum  ;  write  classi- 
cally;  and  if  you  have  no  emotion,  no  imagination  to 
express,  the  emptiness  is  glaringly  obvious.  Mr.  Shaw 
hates  shams,  and  instead  of  seeing  that  you  may  have 
a  sham  (in  his  word  "romanticism")  even  where 
there  is  colloquial  and  realistic  prose  and  keen  satire, 
he  saves  his  denunciation,  or  at  least  it  is  his  tendency 
to  save  it,  for  verse  and  non-realistic  language  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  expression  of  the  vision.  Col- 
loquial prose,  blank  verse,  romanticism  or  classicalism 
or  any  other  ism  you  like,  they  are  all  legitimate  in  their 
place.  Only  a  method  which  like  the  symbolical 
is  interesting  in  itself  to  the  craftsman,  contains  in  it 
the  true  danger  of  "  art  for  art's  sake  "  which  should 
be  spelt  "  craft  for  craft's  sake  "  or  "  trick  for  trick's 
sake  ",  and  then  Heine,  uncomfortable  in  the  presence 
of  sham,  blames  the  method  instead  of  the  man,  and  Mr. 
Shaw,  more  consciously  concerned  with  philosophy  than 
with  art,  is  uncomfortable  if  the  philosophy  is  unsym- 
pathetic to  him  and  he  is  enabled  thereby  to  see  the 
sham.  Someone  has  said  that  Mr.  Barker  has  in  the 
theatre  superseded  the  old  trick  work  by  a  new,  but  he 
is  worth  more  than  that.  Only  not  by  treating  with 
polish  the  old  jokes  and  old  simplicities  can  he  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  believing  in  them  if  he  wishes 
to  re-create  them  ;  and  he  should  not  play  round  these 
things  and  laugh  at  his  own  intelligence,  but  should 
use  the  gifts  the  real  gods  have  given  him.  And  if 
Mr.  Barker  retorts  that  in  Heine's  sense  Mr.  Shaw 
is  himself  a  romanticist,  since  "  Androcles  and  the 
Lion  "  is  symbolical  of  anti-vivisection  and  woman's 
suffrage,  then  I  will  leave  the  matter  in  Mr.  Shaw's  own 
hands,  only  suggesting  that  in  that  play  there  are  about 
six  different  methods,  not  excluding  the  romantic,  and 
that  in  parts  at  least  the  methods  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  true  artistic  expression.  And  therein  lies  the 
difference,  the  only  difference  that,  for  all  the  words  ever 
written,  can  count  in  art  at  all. 

I  said  above,  it  might  have  been  equally  bad  art  if  it 
had  preached  a  philosophy  of  any  sort,  and  I  nearly  said 
instead,  it  must  have  been  bad  if  it  preached  a  philosophy 
at  all.  The  question  of  the  artist-philosopher  needs 
more  than  a  concluding  paragraph  for  its  handling, 
and  many  grades  lie  between  the  writer  with  a  con- 
scious propaganda  interest  and  the  man  whose  work 
cannot  help  being  imbued  with  an  implicit  philosophy 
because  it  is  in  his  bones  and  the  fibre  of  his  being. 
And  possibly  even  when,  as  in  Shakespeare,  the  work 
is  so  nearly  an  analogue  of  life  that  we  can  scarce  find 
any  point  of  view,  the  initial  impulse  to  write  may 
have  come  from  the  desire  to  express  a  point  of  view, 
and  it  may  sometimes  be  true,  as  Heine  said  was 
always  the  case,  that  work  called  into  existence  with 
no  desire  to  do  aught  but  be  created,  has  in  it  some- 
thing lifeless  and  cold.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
science  of  aesthetic  criticism  we  must  realise  that  just 
as  art  affects  life  enormously  when  it  remembers  it  is 
not  life,  so  it  preaches  the  deepest  philosophy  by  being 
in  a  different  sphere  from  philosophy;  in  fact  "art 
for  art's  sake  "  as  a  criterion  though  possibly  not  as 
a  method  is  the  only  sound  battle-cry  if  we  wish  our 
art  to  have  a  practical  value,  and  it  is  the  opposite 
cry  to  "  propaganda  plus  trick-work  ".  Conceivably 
all  points  of  view  are  equally  valuable  or  worthless, 
but  anyhow  a  point  of  view  which  is  good  does  not 
even  serve  its  own  cause  by  obtruding  itself  into  a 
work  of  art  and  thereby,  as  Yeats  has  put  it,  weaken- 
ing the  art,  and  thus,  by  a  vicious  circle,  weakening 
its  own  expression.  In  art  these  things  should  be 
but  raw  material,  but  it  may  be  quite  true  that  the 
nobler  material  makes  the  more  perfect  art.  The  man 
who  has  never  felt  or  thought  of  course  cannot  create. 
But  what  everybody,  especially  Mr.  Shaw,  has  to  re- 
member is  that  of  two  works,  the  one  with  the  inferior 
philosophy  of  life  may  be  the  superior  art.  The  philo- 
sophy, even  if  it  is  legitimate  to  prefer  one  philosophy  to 
another,  is  only  one  of  the  elements  to  be  considered, 
even  it  it  is  that.  Is  it  not  preferable  to  consider  it 
as  outside  the  sphere  of  art  altogether,  in  order  to 
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realise  more  clearly  that  art  is  mystic,  its  influence  | 
is  on  the  imagination,  and  that  criticism  of  art  has  1 
solely  to  ask  if  the  imagination  has  been  touched?  1 
His  philosophy  may  have  an  effect  on  his  work,  but 
should  not  the  artist  transcend  even  his  own  philosophy  | 
and  create  life  itself?    And  if  he  does  not  do  so,  if  we 
can  anywhere  and  with  however  great  labour  arrive 
at  his  philosophy,  has  he  not  failed  there  and  to  that 
extent  to  make  his  art?    Inspiration  is  almost  uncon- 
scious and  merely  works  through  the  intellect.  Wilde 
said,  "  An  ethical  sympathy   in  an   artist  is   an  un- 
pardonable mannerism  of  style  ".    Had  he  lived  up  to 
his  introduction  to  "  Dorian  Gray  "  he  would  have  been 
the  greatest  artist  the  world  has  seen. 

Leonard  Inkster. 

LISTER  AND  ANTI-LISTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  Winckley  Square,  Preston,  22  September  1913. 

Sir, — I  can  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  of 
the  obduracy  of  the  medical  profession  in  London  with 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  Lister's  practice  of  antiseptic 
surgery  prior  to  1877.  I  was  a  student  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, leaving  in  1873,  and  prior  to  that  time  Lister's 
treatment  was  in  constant  use  in  the  wards  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Howse,  now  Sir  H.  G.  Howse.  I  have 
special  reason  for  knowing  this,  as  I  wrote  a 
paper  for  the  Students'  Society  on  "  The  Antiseptic 
Treatment  of  Wounds  ",  successful  in  obtaining  one 
of  the  prizes  of  the  Guy's  Physical  Society  in  1872, 
which  was  based  on  the  treatment  of  cases  observed  in 
the  wards  under  Mr.  Howse's  care.  The  curious  part  of 
the  matter  was  that  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds 
was  derided  and  scouted  by  all  the  other  surgeons  at 
Guy's  at  the  time,  and  when  I  started  to  write  the  paper 
my  intention  was  to  write  against  the  antiseptic  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  results  I  observed  as  obtained  in  Mr. 
Howse's  wards  were  so  much  superior  under  the  anti- 
septic treatment  to  any  obtained  in  any  other  of  the 
wards  under  the  other  surgeons  that  I  reversed  my 
intention,  and  instead  of  writing  against  the  treatment 
I  wrote  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  This  is  conclusive 
evidence  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  wards  of  one  surgeon, 
Lister's  treatment  was  in  use  at  Guy's  Hospital  in 
London  in  1872. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

James  A.  Rigby,  M.D. 


CHRISTIANITY  LIMITED. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  September  1913. 
Sir, — When  a  cricket-ball  is  caught  one  natural  law 
is  suspended  or  counteracted  by  another.      There  is, 
therefore,  no  a  priori  difficulty  about  a  natural  law  being 
counteracted  by  a  super-terrestrial  force  (i.e.  miracle). 

Yours  etc., 

Reviewer. 

"THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Belfast,  30  September  1913. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  H.  O.  T.  I."  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  may  be  interested  in  the  following  transcrip- 
tion dealing  with  the  above.  Stupidly  I  omitted  for 
to  in  a  proper  and  business-like  manner  note  the  source 
of  the  extract,  but  my  oversight  will  not  invalidate 
the  quotation  from  the  "  Reporter  ",  infra. 

"  H.  O.  T.  I."  supposes  that  the  origin  of  the  form 
"  was  one  of  euphony  ".  Let  us  hope  then  that  its 
birth  can  be  traced  a  century  or  so  further  back  than 
1450  ! 

"  For  one  thing  it  is  not  really  split.  The  to  is  a 
preposition  originally  separable  from  the  verb,  though 
now  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  thereof. 
Professor  Lounsbury  has  shown  that  it  is  found  in 
English  writers  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  '  Whaune  ever  he  takith  upon  him  for  to  in  neigh- 
bourli  or    brotherli    manner    correpte    his  Christen 


neighbour  or  brother.' — Prologue  to  Pecock's  '  Repor- 
ter ',  circa  1450. " 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

William  L.  Storey. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES  AND  ENGLISH 
TEACHERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  August  191 3. 
Sir — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  a  grievance  which  affects  the  whole  body  of 
English  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  this  country  ? 
This  grievance  is  voiced  in  the  educational  journals, 
but  it  would  be  well  in  the  interest  of  the  teachers  that 
it  should  be  known  to  a  wider  public.  The  grievance 
is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  student  of  modern 
languages  in  England  to  hope  to  obtain  a  good  post 
in  his  own  country,  assuming  that  he  wishes  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  career  of  teaching  what  he  has  been  at 
much  pains  to  learn.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to 
import  our  teachers  of  modern  languages  from  abroad, 
with  the  result  that  Englishmen  are  passed  over,  and 
this  is  having  a  very  discouraging  effect  upon  the  study 
of  modern  languages  in  our  own  country.  Nor  is  it 
open  to  English  students  to  look  for  a  career  on  the 
Continent,  as  it  is  open  for  Continental  students  to  look 
for  one  in  England.  In  France  and  Germany  the  pro- 
fessors and  chief  teachers  of  English  are  invariably 
chosen  from  the  natives  of  their  own  countries,  and 
both  France  and  Germany  are  satisfied  that  the  system 
adopted  by  them  is  the  best — not  merely  in  the  interest 
of  patriotism — but  in  that  of  the  learning  which  the 
system  adopted  by  them  is  intended  to  promote.  It  is 
absurd  to  assert  that  no  British  scholars  are  competent 
to  teach  modern  languages  to  their  countrymen. 
Schools  of  language  at  our  Universities  have  been 
educating  students  in  these  subjects  for  many  years, 
and  those  interested  in  education  could  name  many 
scholars  perfectly  able,  and  more  than  willing,  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  their  own  countrymen.  Many 
young  English  students  have  spent  years  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  have 
mastered  the  philology  and  the  literature  of  the  foreign 
tongue  of  their  choice  by  attending  the  courses  of 
lectures  given  by  the  most  distinguished  Continental 
teachers.  Still,  they  are  British,  and  therefore  must 
be  reckoned  as  undesirables  or  at  least  as  unemploy- 
ables.  The  reasons  why  a  competent  Englishman  is 
more  fitted  than  even  a  competent  Frenchman  to  teach 
a  foreign  language  to  Englishmen  are  pretty  obvious. 
In  the  first  place  he  knows  precisely  what  are  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  himself  had  to  surmount ;  difficulties 
which  will  accordingly  have  to  be  equally  met  by  his 
English-speaking  pupils.  He  knows  too  the  peculiari- 
ties of  English  pupils ;  he  knows  that  the  backward 
British  youth,  whom  the  foreigner  is  apt  to  look  on  as 
a  hopeless  dullard,  is,  it  may  be,  simply  a  year  or  two 
behind  the  Continental  scholar  in  his  development. 
He  can  maintain  order  and  command  respect,  a  point 
in  which  many  foreigners  fail,  partly  from  inability  to 
understand  the  British  temperament,  partly  from  a  cer- 
tain ingrained  mistrust  of  the  foreigner  natural  to  every 
nation  ;  a  mistrust  which  English  teachers  who,  under 
the  old  regime  prevalent  in  France  and  Germany,  were 
permitted  to  teach  English  to  French  pupils,  found  even 
more  strongly  exemplified  in  France  towards  English- 
men than  is  the  present  distrust  of  foreigners  in 
England.  Again,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  foreigner, 
however  gifted,  can  render  into  pure  and  idiomatic 
English  passages  from  his  classical  authors?  It  must 
be  conceded  that  our  present  system  of  teaching 
modern  languages  has  not  been  very  successful  as 
judged  from  a  Continental  point  of  view  ;  for  on  the 
Continent  we  are  judged  to  be  among  the  worst  lin- 
guists in  Europe.  Let  us  then  try  a  new  system  which 
it  may  be  hoped  will  produce  better  results  ;  in  any  case 
it  cannot  fail  to  encourage  students  to  adopt  a  career  in 
which  their  efforts  may  find  their  natural  scope. 

I  am  Sir  yours  faithfully 

Herbert  A.  Strong. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  POEMS  OF  "  A.  E.". 

"  The  Mystical  Beauty."   Collected  Poems.   By  "A.  E." 
Macmillan.    6s.  net. 

ALL  readers  in  Ireland  and  a  good  many  out  of 
Ireland  know  the  work  of  "A.  E."  and  the 
personality  veiled  behind  these  mysterious  vowels — the 
mystic,  painter,  poet,  and  economist,  who  preaches  by 
turns  esoteric  theosophy  and  winter  dairying,  and, 
when  he  is  not  praising  unearthly  quietness  in  delicate 
verse,  lampoons  in  pungent  prose  such  persons  as 
question  the  infallibility  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  Not 
a  few  also — for  this  is  the  most  accessible  of  sages — 
know  the  genial  unkempt  presence,  hazy  with  tobacco 
smoke,  of  this  brown-bearded  northern  Protestant. 
Everybody  in  Ireland  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic 
must  submit  to  be  classified  as  a  Protestant  (no  matter 
how  he  may  protest)  and  accordingly  Mr.  George 
Russell  is  known  for  a  Protestant  along  with  Yeats, 
Synge,  and  other  strange  people.  But  one  thing  no 
one  seems  to  know  or  to  explain — why  Mr.  Russell 
should  call  himself  "  .\.  I-;."  Why  must  we  mouth 
these  inconvenient  vocables  in  a  bookshop  or  string 
them  into  the  sentences  of  a  review  ?  However,  without 
dwelling  on  a  grievance,  let  us  salute  the  collected 
poems  of  a  real  poet,  who  is  also  a  real  personality, 
developed  in  a  country  that  is  small  enough  to  give 
men  a  chance  to  grow  . 

A  notable  fact  about  the  work  of  "  A.  E.",  Yeats, 
and  Synge,  the  three  men  who  count  for  most  in  the 
remarkable  literary  development  of  modern  Ireland, 
is  their  complete  originality  and  independence  of  each 
other.  Yet  they  have  somehow  or  other  jointly  "  fait 
ecole  ",  and  of  the  three  "A.  E."'s  has  been  the 
strongest  influence.  It  has  been  subtly  felt,  for  few 
writers  have  had  less  of  an  obvious  mannerism  ;  he 
has  affected  the  essence  and  not  the  form  of  the 
imagination  of  his  time.  The  whole  body  of  his  poetry 
is  small,  and  what  he  has  gathered  out  of  three  earlier 
volumes  makes  here  with  some  additions  only 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages ;  but  it  has  the 
stamp  of  permanence.  Unhappily  the  title  "  Collected 
Poems  "  suggests  also  finality.  The  poet  has  become 
increasingly  a  painter,  and  a  painter  whose  skill  never 
kept  pace  with  his  inspiration.  Only  in  verse  has  he 
found  the  sure  and  accomplished  touch  which  enables 
him  at  his  finest  to  write  as  one  who  has  overheard 
the  music  of  the  world. 

"  Far  up  the  dim  twilight  fluttered 

Moth-wings  of  vapour  and  flame  ; 
The  lights  danced  over  the  mountains, 
Star  after  star  they  came. 

The  lights  grew  thicker  unheeded, 

For  silent  and  still  were  we; 
Our  hearts  were  drunk  with  a  beauty 

Our  eyes  could  never  see." 

That — in  how  different  a  kind — has  the  magic  of 
Heine  :  a  mood  is  caught  in  its  wholeness,  fitted  once 
and  for  all  to  the  beauty  of  sound  in  words  which 
express  it  completely  and  cease  on  a  perfect  close. 
When  a  man  can  write  like  that  we  are  bound  to 
listen,  even  if  we  do  not  always  understand  what  he 
has  to  say,  and  for  many  of  us  that  will  be  the  case 
with  this  poet.  None  the  less,  one  can  try.  The 
epilogue  attached  to  this  volume  was,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  part  of  his  first  little  book  now7  some  twenty 
years  old,  and  in  that  space  of  time  he  has  not  relented 
towards  poetry.  The  verdict  which  he  anticipates 
from  some  musing  "angel  of  the  sun"  is  condemna- 
tion : 

"  Here  was  beauty  all  betrayed 
From  the  freedom  of  her  state ; 
From  her  human  uses  stayed 
On  an  idle  rhyme  to  wait  ". 

He  might,  instead  of  writing  verses,  have  "  written 
on  the  book  of  life  ".  Well,  Browning  has  said  some- 
thing like  that  in  lines  too  well  known  to  need  recall- 


ing, but  Browning  meant  something  different  We 
turn  from  the  sculptor's  Venus,  the  end  of  long  slavery 
in  art's  service,  to  "  yonder  girl  who  fords  the  burn  "  ; 
but  why?  Because  flesh  and  blood  arc  better  than 
marble  when  all  is  said.  "  A.  E."  has  no  traffic  with 
flesh  and  blood  ;  his  quest  is  to  escape  from  them  into 
a  region  of  more  untrammelled  life.  The  peasant  lass 
may  seem  to  him  a  creature  of  far  less  perishable  stuff 
than  any  stone — but  only  if  she  is  one  of  the  initiate, 
like  the  girl  in  Connemara  who,  "with  eyes  all  un- 
troubled, laughs  as  she  passes,  bending  beneath  the 
creel  with  the  seaweed  brown",  but  whose  life  begins 
only  when  the  world  is  wrapped  in  dreaming  night. 

"Then  will  she  wander,  her  heart  all  a  laughter, 
Tracking  the  dream  star  that  lights  the  purple  gloom. 

She  follows  the  proud  and  golden  races  after, 

As  high  as  theirs  her  spirit,  as  high  will  be  her 
doom." 

She,  if  one  comprehends  rightly,  has  never  let  go  or 
lost  touch  of  an  earlier  and  ampler  life,  from  which 
she  is  now  abased  in  the  body  of  this  humiliation  ;  yet 
she  still  has  sight  and  hearing  of  those  for  whom  "  this 
unresponsive  earth  beneath  the  feet  "  was  a  living 
mother,  and  the  sky  "  a  face  of  brooding  love  ". 

So  many  people  have  told  these  things  as  truth 
that  they  must  be  true  for  some  ;  but  for  those  who 
are  not  of  the  vision  this  poet  is  more  kindly  when  he 
is  bound  to  common  life.     Here  is  an  "  In  Memoriam  "  : 

"  Poor  little  child,  my  pretty  boy, 
W  hy  did  the  hunter  mark  thee  out? 
Wert  thou  betrayed  by  thine  own  joy, 
Singled  through  childhood's  merry  shout?" 

The  pathos  in  that  strikes  deep,  and  somehow  it 
touches  that  old  fear  wrought  into  all  religions  and 
grained  in  our  very  fibre,  the  dread  of  jealous  lurking 
powers.    The  mood  goes  on  in  its  musing  : 

"Can  that  which  towers  from  depth  to  height 
Melt  in  its  mood  majestical 

And  laugh  with  thee  as  child  to  child? 
Or  shall  the  gay  light  in  thine  eyes 
Drop  stricken  then  before  the  piled 
Immutable  immensities? 

The  obscure  vale  emits  no  sound, 

No  sight,  the  chase  has  hurried  far  ; 

The  Quarry  and  the  phantom  Hound, 

Where  are  they  now?    Beyond  what  star?  " 

Here  are  accents  of  immortal  ruth  ;  but  here  is  not 
assuredly  the  traditional  piety  of  Ireland;  nor  is  it 
surprising  to  read  the  poet's  defiant  utterance  "  On 
behalf  of  some  Irishmen  not  followers  of  tradition  " — 
his  challenge  to  those  who  "  call  us  aliens,  we  are 
told  ". 

"  The  generations  as  they  rise 

May  live  the  life  men  lived  before, 
Still  hold  the  thought  once  held  as  wise, 

Go  in  and  out  by  the  same  door. 
We  leave  the  easy  peace  it  brings  : 

The  few  we  are  shall  still  unite 
In  fealty  to  unseen  kings 

Or  unimaginable  light. 
We  would  no  Irish  sign  efface, 

But  yet  our  lips  would  gladlier  hail 
The  firstborn  of  the  Coming  Race 

Than  the  last  splendour  of  the  Gael  ". 

The  Coming  Race  when  they  begin  to  arrive  will  have 
famous  fighting  times  in  Ireland  ;  all  the  orthodoxies, 
representing,  in  the  consecrated  phrase,  "  all  creeds 
and  classes  "  and  all  political  associations,  will  wage 
such  war  upon  "  the  golden  heresy  of  truth  "  (a  fine 
phrase  of  Mr.  Russell's)  as  the  host  of  Maeve  waged 
on  Cuchulain.  Heretics  have  as  bad  a  name  in  Ireland 
as  the  Pope  has  in  Portadown  ;  yet  even  the  austerest 
orthodoxy  would  be  apt  to  recognise  the  grace  of 
nature  which  breathes  in  these  poems.  The  mystic 
is  convinced  that  somewhere  outside  of  narrow  earth 
splendours  await  him,  yet  he  is  held  back  by  a  human 
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tenderness.  What  earth  has  to  teach  the  "  proud  and 
golden  races  "  is,  it  would  seem,  compassion — that 
kindness  and  neighbourliness  which  are  the  likeliest 
lessons  for  a  pilgrim  spirit  to  learn  in  Ireland.  Here 
is  how  the  mystic  puts  it : 

"  Ere  I  storm  with  the  tempest  of  power  the  thrones 

and  dominions  of  old, 
Ere  the  ancient  enchantment  allure  me  to  roam  through 

the  star-misty  skies, 
I  would  go  forth  as  one  who  has  reaped  well  what 

harvest  the  earth  may  unfold  ; 
May  my  heart  be  o'erbrimmed  with  compassion,  or  my 

brow  be  the  crown  of  the  wise. 

"  Not  alone,  not  alone  would  I  go  to  my  rest  in  the 

heart  of  the  love ; 
Were  I  tranced  in  the  innermost  beauty,  the  flame  of 

its  tenderest  breath, 
I  would  still  hear  the  cry  of  the  fallen  recalling  me 

back  from  above, 
To  go  down  to  the  side  of  the  people  who  weep  in  the 

shadow  of  death  ". 


"TIGER,  TIGER,   BURNING  BRIGHT." 

41  Tigerland."    By  C.  E.  Gouldsbury.    Chapman  and 
Hall.    7s.  6d.  net. 

WHETHER  Mr.  Gouldsbury  himself,  or  the  mys- 
terious individual  whose  name  must  not  be 
divulged,  underwent  the  experiences  described  in  this 
most  interesting  volume,  no  reader  accustomed  to  big 
game  and  ;ts  habits  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he 
is  reading  an  authentic  record,  and  no  one  who  is  about 
to  engage  in  the  most  fascinating  of  all  pursuits 
will  lose  time  in  studying  these  pages.      The  dates 

187 —  and  the  names  G          and  so  on  in  vain  suggest 

doubts,  for  every  big-game  shooter  can  read  his  own 
adventures,  and  even  recognise  localities,  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  Travancore,  they  are  mentioned  by  name. 
That  the  volume  would  be  still  more  valuable  were  this 
done  in  all  cases  is  obvious,  but  where  the  result  is  so 
good  there  is  no  case  for  finding  fault.  The  tiger,  of 
course,  takes  precedence  in  this  book  of  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  jungle,  some  of  which,  notably  the 
elephant,  are  far  more  dangerous  to  kill.  The  author's 
tiger  shooting  was  almost  all  done  in  Bengal,  where, 
as  he  explains,  the  nature  of  the  country  makes  the 
use  of  the  elephant  and  the  howdah  necessary,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  Southern  India,  where  the  tiger  is 
necessarily  pursued  on  foot,  and  where  the  writer  of 
this  review,  like  the  author  on  that  occasion  on  foot, 
came  close  upon  a  tigress  playing  with  her  cubs — one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  imaginable  !  In  such  dis- 
tricts there  is  no  question  of  making  a  bag  of  tigers 
by  a  party  on  elephants,  and  the  sport  is  of  a  different, 
and  some  will  think  far  more  satisfactory,  character. 

The  author,  who  lived  a  long  life  among  big  beasts, 
does  not  scruple  to  admit  that  solitary  stalks  in 
remote  forests  produce  a  curious  feeling  of  excite- 
ment, not  unmixed  with  fear.  Can  anyone  whose  life 
has  depended  on  a  slight  and  sudden  change  in  the  wind, 
while  waiting  for  hours  in  close  proximity  to  a  tusker, 
deny  this?  Let  him  weigh  his  clothing  when  the  stalk 
is  over,  and  see  if  it  is  not  heavy  and  wet,  almost  as  if 
he  had  forded  a  stream  breast  high.  Let  him  remember 
that  while  he  stalks  one  elephant  another  with  super- 
bestial  intelligence  is  very  likely  stalking  him  !  If  he 
pursues  the  bison,  than  which  no  shyer  or  more  magni- 
ficent creature  breathes,  let  him  realise,  as  the  author 
does,  that  stalking  the  forest  ox  on  foot,  the  only 
possible  method,  is  full  of  danger.  Nevertheless  the 
solitary  stalk  on  foot  is  the  supreme  sport,  and  the 
party  on  elephants  is  the  globe-trotter's  glory  ;  though 
this  method  must,  of  course,  in  a  great,  perhaps  the 
greater,  part  of  India  inevitably  be  adopted,  and  is  by 
no  means  free  from  danger.  For  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  methods  let  the  ibex,  bison,  and  tiger 
shooting  of  Travancore  in  chapters  xx.,  xxi.,  and  xxii. 
be  compared  with  the  sport  of  the  other  chapters, 
though  the  elephant  shooting  of  the  sportsman's  para- 
dise is  not  described,  as  the  author  presumably  had  not 


the  necessary  permit.  Of  the  tamed  elephant  he  gives 
most  interesting  experiences ;  and  the  writer,  at  any 
rate,  can  readily  accept  as  true  the  account  of  the  tusker 
who  nursed  the  baby  of  the  mahout's  wife,  and  would 
not  let  it  sprawl  beyond  its  blanket.  Mr.  Gouldsbury 
pays,  too,  a  generous  and  well-earned  tribute  to  the 
courage  and  capacity  of  the  mahouts,  or  elephant- 
keepers.  On  the  whole,  he  seems  to  regard  tigers  as 
mischievous  vermin,  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  they  are 
as  a  class  friends  of  the  outlying  agriculturists,  whose 
crops  they  preserve  by  keeping  down  the  head  of  pig  and 
deer.  Of  course,  the  man-eater,  who  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion, should  be,  and  generally  is,  slain  ;  but  animals  who 
kill  their  hundreds,  like  the  famous  panther,  are  as  rare 
among  tigers  as  Napoleons  among  men,  and  the  writer's 
long  experience  of  these  beautiful  and  generally  harm- 
less creatures  is  such  that  it  is  to  him  a  most  painful 
sight  to  see  them  in  captivity,  eating  out  their  hearts 
in  a  cage.  In  failing  to  secure  a  black  panther,  which 
is  only  a  freak  among  its  kind,  Mr.  Gouldsbury  suffered 
the  common  lot  of  man  and  sportsman,  but  to  have  met 
one  on  a  narrow  gallery  of  rock  on  the  face  of  a  pre- 
cipice just  before  daybreak  is  in  itself  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  it  happened  alike  to  author 
and  to  reviewer,  and  on  the  same  ground,  where  the 
South  Indian  wild  goat,  commonly  called  the  ibex,  gives 
almost  unparalleled  difficulty  before  he  is  brought  to 
bag,  amidst  scenery  and  surroundings  of  a  beauty  which 
surely  cannot  be  surpassed.  Here  are  towering  rock, 
crystal  stream,  small  patches  of  open  wood,  and  vast 
expanse  of  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  wherein  the 
solitary  sportsman  may,  while  delighting  in  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  his  surroundings,  be  called  on  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  trust  to  his  craft  or  his  rifle  to  save 
his  life. 

Mr.  Gouldsbury  nowhere  in  his  book  mentions  any 
experience  with  a  tiger  without  referring  to  the  animal's 
roar,  "  half  threatening,  half  defiant,  and  wholly  terrify- 
ing in  its  volume,  its  ferocity,  and  its  awe-inspiring 
sound  ".  Only  such  as  have  felt  the  forest  shake  while 
they  are  out  on  foot  after  a  tiger  can  truly  appreciate  the 
indescribable  effect  produced  by  this  half  cough,  half 
snatch,  half  roar,  to  hear  which  without  a  feeling  of  awe 
must  require  the  nerves  of  M.  Pegoud.  And  yet  the  wild 
elephant,  who  does  not  wait  for  man  to  open  hostilities, 
is  an  infinitely  more  dangerous  opponent,  though  his 
trumpetings,  squealings,  bubblings,  and  rumblings  are 
sufficiently  disconcerting  to  his  puny  foe,  shorter  than 
the  grass,  and  held  up  by  the  reed.  Mr.  Gouldsbury, 
or  the  unknown  he  edits,  rightly  rejects  the  erroneous 
theory  that  the  man-eater  is  necessarily  a  mangy 
creature,  which  is  no  more  true  than  Macaulay's  con- 
venient and  false  assumption  that  Judge  Jeffreys  was 
as  ugly  as  he  was  cruel.  The  flukes  narrated  in  the  last 
two  chapters  sound  a  rather  "  large  order  ",  but  a  man 
who  has  shot  a  porcupine  believing  it  to  be  a  bear,  has 
looked  down  on  a  foreshortened  tiger  far  below  and 
taken  it  for  "  an  eagle  alit  for  a  moment  to  sit  in  the 
light  of  its  golden  wings",  and  has  walked  on  to  a 
python  which  looked  like  a  fallen  branch  can  very  readily 
accept  these  adventures  as  nothing  more  than  un- 
common in  character.  It  is  odd  that  Mr.  Gouldsbury 
should  speak  of  a  tiger  as  other  than  a  soft-skinned 
animal,  and  of  the  extra  weight  of  the  small-bore  cordite 
rifles.  The  author's  note  in  which  this  occurs  makes 
the  reader  think  that  the  former  really  is  editing  some 
other  sportsman's  notes,  rather  than  giving  in  this 
indirect  fashion  his  own  experiences.  However  that 
may  be,  the  result  is  altogether  excellent,  and  the  book 
is  of  great  merit  and  interest. 


MARY— AND  WILLIAM. 

"Princess   and  Queen   of  England."    By  Mary  F. 
Sandars.    Stanley  Paul.    16s.  net. 

MISS  SANDARS  gives  two  reasons — and  they  are 
both  adequate — for  "  attempting  "  a  biography 
of  the  Queen  Consort  of  William  III. — first  that  no 
biography  has  appeared  in  English  since  Miss  Strick- 
land's  volume;   secondly,   that   there   is   much  new 
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material  to  help  in  interpreting  the  life  and  character 
of  a  princess  born  to  play  an  important  part  in  a 
critical  epoch.  Miss  Sandars  has  availed  herself  of 
the  new  material,  more  particularly  of  Queen  Mary's 
letters  and  fragmentary  memoirs  published  by  Countess 
Bentinck  and  Dr.  Docbner — of  great  political  as  well 
as  biographical  value ;  she  has  had  access  to  the 
Bathurst  letters  written  to  "  Mistress  Apsley  "  (which 
were  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view "  in  1911),  to  the  letters  of  William  III.  at 
Welbeck,  and  to  some  other  unpublished  manuscripts 
specified  in  her  notes.  And  she  shows  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  results  of  modern  Dutch  research. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  illustrations  in  half-tone  are 
new  and  very  welcome — the  reproductions  from  Mr. 
Broadley's  great  collection  of  prints  and  broad  sheets, 
two  portraits  of  Elizabeth  Villiers  from  the  originals 
belonging  to  Lord  Orkney,  and  an  illuminating  por- 
trait of  Queen  Mary  from  a  rare  engraving  in  the 
Archives  at  The  Hague.  This  last  very  properly  is  the 
frontispiece  to  the  volume.  It  has  nothing  in  it  of 
the  facile  conventionality  of  the  Kncllcr  and  Lely 
portraits  of  the  period  (which  give  a  type  and  not  an 
individual  woman),  and  is  far  more  living  than  the 
Wissing  portrait  reproduced  from  Lord  Bathurst's 
collection  on  page  320 — which  has  all  the  picture- 
postcard  pose,  prettiness  and  artificiality  of  the  ortho- 
dox Kneller  and  Lely  manufactory.  Some  informa- 
tion about  the  artist,  the  engraving,  the  original  and 
the  date  would  have  been  really  valuable.  A  living 
portrait  is  as  valuable  a  document  as  the  unpublished 
manuscript  unearthed  by  a  researcher. 

Miss  Sandars'  biography  is  straightforward  and 
fairly  readable,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  she  has 
not  made  it  much  better.  A  first-rate  piece  of  work 
on  Queen  Mary  would  be  a  real  addition  to  historical 
literature.  The  style,  however,  is  occasionally  very 
slovenly.  "  One  of  the  faithless  and  venial  (sic)  poli- 
ticians "  (p.  96);  "Lady  Bathurst  was  often  in  an 
interesting  condition"  (p.  104);  "The  Queen  .  .  . 
which  did  not  increase  her  popularity  with  the  denizens 
of  the  Court  "  (p.  226) — i.e.  the  courtiers  apparently — 
are  three  out  of  many  examples  of  journalese  or 
worse.  And  what  is  meant  by  "  the  idyll  "  on  p.  258 
we  do  not  know.  Nor  is  the  scholarship  satisfactory. 
Many  of  the  footnotes  give  volume  and  page,  without 
any  reference,  however,  to  the  edition  used.  But  too 
often  neither  volume  nor  page  is  given  (e.g.  p.  161). 
Now  this  might  pass  if  elsewhere  full  information  were 
supplied.  Miss  Sandars  does  indeed  print  two  pages 
of  "  Authorities  Consulted  " — we  almost  wrote  "  In- 
sulted " — but  it  is  simply  a  list  of  authors'  names 
(not  always  correctly)  and  a  title,  and  they  are  all 
jumbled  up  together  without  any  attempt  to  indicate 
the  edition  used,  the  date,  whether  the  authority  is 
original,  secondary,  or  of  what  character.  W'hat  con- 
ceivable use  to  anyone  can  such  entries  as  these  be 
and  they  are  typical — "  History  of  England  ",  Macau- 
lay;  "Diary",  Samuel  Pepys  ;  "Lady  Russell's  Let- 
ters "  ;  "  Lexington  Papers  "  ;  "  Shrewsbury  Cor- 
respondence "  ;  Memoires  de  Monsieur  B.",  British 
Museum — and  so  forth  for  two  large  pages?  Such  a 
list  indeed  suggests  erudition  to  the  ignorant,  but  to 
the  critic  something  the  very  reverse  of  erudition. 
Undisguised  pot-boiling  bookmaking  cannot  fairly  be 
judged  by  standards  applicable  to  serious  work ;  but 
this  life  of  Queen  Mary  aims  at  being  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  history  and  biography  and  must  be  judged 
accordingly.  Had  Miss  Sandars,  who  has  not  spared 
pains  in  some  directions,  given  another  three  months 
to  revising  the  literary  quality  of  her  text,  or  inviled 
a  competent  critic  to  use  a  blue  pencil  freely,  and  then 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British 
Museum  in  verifying,  explaining,  and  supplementing 
the  critical  apparatus,  and  perhaps  adding  a  few  appen- 
dices on  controversial  points  too  long  for  a  footnote 
and  quite  out  of  place  in  a  narrative  text,  the  result 
and  the  verdict  would  have  been  very  different. 

Queen  Mary's  life  and  personality  open  up  numerous 
problems,  made  all  the  more  interesting  and  difficult 


by  the  lack  ol  evidence.  The  recent  additions  to  our 
knowledge  from  her  letters  and  "Memoirs"  do  not 
really  carry  us  very  far  to  a  solution,  because  her 
problem  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  a  much  bigger 
and  more  diihcult  problem,  the  personality,  policy,  and 
motives  of  her  husband,  William  111.  And  unfortu- 
nately the  Queen  before  her  death  deliberately 
destroyed  the  documentary  material  which  would  have 
answered  many  questions.  We  have  letters  from  Mary 
to  William,  but  William's  letters  to  Mary  along  with 
other  papers  were  burnt  by  the  Queen.  Why?  For 
personal  or  public  reasons?  Was  it  the  last  and 
supreme  act  of  loyalty  of  a  wife  to  her  husband?  Did 
those  letters  cover  the  whole  period  of  her  married 
life  from  the  days  when  as  a  girl  of  fifteen  she 
reluctantly  left  an  England  that  she  loved  for  the 
foreign  and  unknown  Hague  to  the  years  of  crisis 
when  she  sat  on  the  throne  of  her  dispossessed  father, 
and  she  and  the  husband  who,  like  Moltke,  could  be 
silent  in  seven  languages,  deprived  her  infant  half- 
brother  of  his  crown  and  empire  ?  What  was  in  those 
letters  and  papers  that  decided  the  Queen  to  burn 
them?  Whom  would  they  have  damaged  and  in  what 
way?  An  obvious  question  to  which  most  regrettably 
there  never  can  be  an  answer.  Hypotheses  in  abun- 
dance can  be  constructed.  But  the  motto  for  the 
biographer  and  the  historian  is  the  Newtonian  "  Hypo- 
theses non  fingo  "  ! 

Miss  Sandars'  interpretation  of  Queen  Mary  is  not 
altogether  convincing,  nor  is  it  consistent.  On  p.  15 
it  is  suggested  that  she  was  predominantly  a  Hyde ;  on 
p.  143  that  she  was  predominantly  a  Stuart.  But  not 
even  a  woman  can  be  predominantly  two  different  and 
opposed  personalities.  What  Miss  Sandars  probably 
means  is  that  at  one  time,  if  we  like  that  kind  of 
biological  interpretation  of  character,  Queen  Mary 
illustrates  the  Hyde,  and  at  another  the  Stuart,  tem- 
perament— assuming  that  there  was  a  clear  and 
determinable  Hyde  and  Stuart  temperament,  and  that 
we  can  prove  she  inherited  it  in  determinable 
proportions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  certainties  about  Queen  Mary  are  few,  the 
uncertainties  many.  She  was  religious,  upright, 
lovable,  with  no  small  degree  of  charm,  Stuart  or 
otherwise ;  she  had  high  spirits  and  a  delightfully 
girlish  capacity  for  enjoyment,  fun,  and  pretty  clothes ; 
she  had  a  refined  taste  in  art  and  architecture  and  a 
genuine  pleasure  in  the  amenities  of  life ;  she  could 
read  and  think  and  did  read  and  think ;  she  had  the 
rarer  form  of  courage,  political  courage,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  competent  and  unprejudiced  critics  capacity 
for  affairs  ;  she  had  deep  sympathy  with  the  humbler 
classes  of  men  and  women,  and  she  was  superbly  loyal 
to  her  friends  ;  she  loved  or  came  to  love  her  husband 
and  she  served  him  with  selfless  devotion.  Her  father's 
judgment  that  she  had  no  will  but  that  of  her  husband 
does  not  mean  that  she  had  no  will  of  her  own,  but 
that  in  all  the  crises  of  her  life,  and  her  life  was 
a  series  of  crises,  she  deliberately,  and  apparently  on 
principles  of  duty,  subordinated  her  will  to  that  of 
William  III.  And  she  had — greatest  of  all — the  gift 
of  Christian  charity.  It  was  by  no  choice  of  her  own 
that  she  stands  at  the  bar  of  our  history  as  a  wronged 
wife  and  a  misunderstood  woman.  She  made  no 
attempt  to  cover  up  her  faults  or  failings,  and  after 
much  travail  and  suffering  she  made  silence  and  found 
peace  in  death.  But  there  remains  on  record  how 
as  a  woman  she  would  have  understood  the  bitter  and 
self-revealing  comment  of  her  ancestress,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth— "  The  Queen  of  Scots  hath  a  fine  son,  and  I 
am  a  barren  stock."  But  there  was  no  royal  cradle 
at  Hampton  Court,  Kensington  Palace,  or  Loo,  and 
had  there  been  Queen  Mary's  life  would  have  been 
very  different  and  British  history  from  1701  would 
not  be  the  history  that  we  know.  And  she  died  know- 
ing that,  for  she  had  known  it  since  the  fateful  Decem- 
ber days  of  t688,  big  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement. 

The  enigma  is  not  Queen  Mary,  but  William  III., 
and  the  real  portrait  of  William  III.  has  yet  to  be 
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drawn.  To  the  portrait  of  the  statesman  great  his- 
torians and  untiring  researchers  in  the  archives  and 
chanceries  of  Europe  have  contributed  superabundant 
material.  Every  year  some  tangled  knot  in  the  web 
of  European  diplomacy  in  which  William  III.  was  an 
acknowledged  master  is  unravelled.  We  can  judge 
his  work  now,  and  the  more  we  know  the  more  impres- 
sive is  the  intellectual  power  of  the  ruler,  the  more 
impressive  the  gifts  of  character  without  which  his 
intellectual  power  would  have  been  futile.  But  do 
we  know  the  man?  Have  we  yet  penetrated  behind 
the  mask?  Are  we  dealing  not  with  an  inhuman, 
purposeful  force,  but  a  living  and  intelligible  human 
personality?  "  Heroes  "  in  history  frequently  repel 
as  much  as  they  attract.  William  III.  remains 
an  enigma,  when  Marlborough,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Chatham,  Napoleon  are  no  longer  enigmas.  And 
we  are  driven  to  ask  questions  which  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  Two  in  particular  cut 
down  to  the  root  of  the  personal  problem.  In  what 
sense  did  he  love  his  wife?  What  did  he  find  in  Eliza- 
beth Villiers  that  he  did  not  find  in  Queen  Mary? 
And  when  we  have  answered  these  William  will  have 
ceased  to  be  a  Sphinx,  and  in  answering  them  we  shall 
be  writing  the  life  of  his  Queen  as  well  as  his  own. 


THE   NEAR  EAST. 

"  The  Fringe  of  the  East :  a  Journey  through  Past 
and  Present  Provinces  of  Turkey."  By  Harry 
Charles  Lukach.    Macznillan.    12s.  net. 

"Handbook  of  Cyprus,  1913."  Revised  and  Edited 
by  H.  C.  Lukach  and  Douglas  Jardine.  Stanford. 
5s.  net. 

A/T  OST  men,  and  all  women,  seem  to  think  that  they 
•»•*-*•     can  write  what  the  rest  of  humanity  will  care  to 
read  (and  buy)  about  places  they  have  visited  ;  and  too 
often  they  act  on  this  assumption.      Yet  nothing  is 
rarer  than  a  complete  good  book  of  travel.      "  The 
Fringe  of  the  East  "  is  such  a  book — admirably  planned 
and  written,   vastly   and  agreeably  informing,  com- 
panionable ;  and  revealing  in  its  author,  Mr.  Lukach — 
who  is  also  part-author  of  the  workmanlike  notebook 
on  Cyprus,   here,   too,  before  us — a  new,  scholarly 
and  pleasant  hand.    To  be  sure,  its  scope  is  a  com- 
pelling   attraction.     The    itinerary    beginning  with 
Athens  and  Delphi  took  all  Byzantine  monasticism  and 
monuments  at  a  bound,  included  Rhodes  and  Cyprus, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  and,  in  ways  less  trodden,  made 
light  of  the  mountains  of  the  Nosayriyeh  and  Antioch 
and  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  names  to  make  the  mouth 
water.    The  journey,  deliberately  made  and  described, 
ended  in  1908,  just  two  months  before  the  Turks  "  broke 
out  ",  so  to  say,  constitutionalist  all  over.    Much  water 
has  flowed  down  the  Bosphorus  since  then.  Some 
Gibbon  of  the  future  shall  sardonically  note  for  our  pos- 
terity what  came  of  these  blest  reforms  whereat  their 
parents  shouted.    Mr.  Lukach,  for  his  part,  laments 
that  the  Turkish  Empire,  having  "  moved  "  since  he 
uncovered  his  lens,  succeeding  events  have  put  his 
records  out  of  date.     He  need  not  repine.     As  our 
interest  in  the  lands  through  which  he  travelled  is 
perennial,  so  far  unchanging  are  the  essentials  of  the 
life  which  he  describes;  the  Khoja,  the  "classical  ex- 
ponent of  Turkish  humour  ",  with  one  eye  on  whom 
Mr.  Lukach  writes,  is  still  a  relevant  personage.  And 
who  does   not  want  to  hear   about  Jerusalem  and 
Rhodes,  and  Mount  Athos,  or  who  ought  not  to  want 
to  hear  about  Cyprus,  "  strangely  unvisited  isle  "  ? 
With  Mr.  Lukach  "  up  ",  you  can  "  cram  "  the  monas- 
teries of  the   Levant — inexhaustible   in   interest — and 
wax  wise  on  the  disconcerting  features  of  the  New, 
or  at  any  rate  the  latter-day,  Jerusalem,  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  crusaders,  and  entertain  yourself  over  pic- 
tures  of    Lal'at   el    Hosn    and   Saracenic   art,  and 
S.  Hilarion  where  Aphrodite  had  the  good  sense  to  be 
brought  to  bed  of  Eros,  and  the  remains  of  the  splen- 
dours of  Lusignan  kings,  whose  "  exquisite  Gothic 


arches  emerge  from  the  desert  like  the  ribs  of  camels 
from  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  ".  You  can  even  get 
an  inkling  of  the  Bahai  movement,  and  all  that  may 
imply. 

The  monasteries  of  the  Levant  might  well  have 
absorbed  Mr.  Lukach's  volume.  They  are  various  : 
"  Some  you  can  approach  only  if  you  are  an  athlete, 
others  only  if  you  are  a  mule  "  The  column  of  Simeon 
Stylites  is  still  in  practical  use,  and  a  rope  basket 
is  let  down  by  the  monks  of  Meteora  and  draws 
up  the  visitor,  bumping  him  the  while  against  the 
rock.  When  his  whole  long  varied  record  has  filled 
our  mind  with  incommunicable  pictures  two  of  Mr. 
Lukach's  experiences  are  uppermost  in  our  fancy — the 
author  attempting  to  scale  Hagia  Mone  by  a  decayed 
rope-ladder  and  "reverting  rapidly  to  the  plain", 
and  the  huts  scattered  round  about  the  upturned  egg 
on  the  roof  of  S.  Helena's  Chapel  where  the  Abyssinian 
monks  abide.  Here  there  is  the  extreme  of  asceticism 
and  aloofness  from  the  world ;  there  ex-Patriarchs 
scheme  for  their  restoration,  or  pious  monks  dabble  in 
Kaffir  shares.  Their  literary  treasures  do  not  seem  to 
occupy  the  monks  more  than  in  the  valiant  'forties 
"  when  eleventh-century  illuminated  Gospels  might  be 
had  for  the  asking  ".  But  the  material  value  of  manu- 
script and  fresco  is  understood,  and  all  is  collated, 
catalogued  and  inventoried. 

Mr.  Lukach's  two  chapters  on  Jerusalem  are  of  un- 
usual interest  and  value.  Few  are  the  visitants  who 
succeed  in  showing  us  the  Holy  City  as  it  is,  and  in 
communicating  the  effect  of  annals  "  so  amazing  and 
withal  so  diverse  "  as  Mr.  Lukach  aptly  puts  it  "  that 
they  bewilder  and  dismay  ".  He  realises  for  us  the 
welter  of  impressions  which  must  have  invaded,  but  not 
confused,  his  own  mind  before  this  "  cradle  of  the  Jew, 
the  goal  of  the  Christian,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Moslem  ".  We  all  know  that  for  Jews,  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Byzantines,  Persians, 
as  for  our  rector  and  his  churchwardens,  here  is,  or 
has  been,  a  central  point  in  history,  a  target  for  the 
imagination  of  mankind.  But  Mr.  Lukach  never  lets 
his  sight  be  deflected  an  instant  from  the  universal 
character  and  appeal.  He  sees  to  it  that  in  the 
centre  of  his  readers'  vision  rise  equally  the  two 
"  strongholds  of  rival  faiths  which  are  the 
essence  and  core  of  Jerusalem  ".  And  the  picture  of 
Jerusalem  as  we  might  see  it,  if  we  would  visit 
and,  what  does  not  in  the  least  follow,  if  we  could 
view  the  Holy  City  as  it  is  to-day,  grows  clear  and 
near  before  us.  It  is  a  vision  "  disconcerting  ",  in  Mr. 
Lukach's  own  epithet,  to  many  of  us,  since  it  clashes 
with  early  predilection,  prejudice,  association.  So 
do  some  of  us  remember  the  horror  with  which  in 
childhood  in  the  North  we  heard  that  the  earliest 
Christmas  lacked  the  enchantment  of  a  white  world 
and  the  glistening  white  flowers  the  pencil  of  the  winter 
draws  on  frosted  nursery  windows.  But  we  admire 
here  in  Mr.  Lukach  veracity,  restraint,  even  something 
of  an  intellectual  feat. 

"Another  way"  is  the  plan  of  Mandeville.  Not 
content  with  dedicating  to  Christian  uses  the  Haram 
or  the  rock  in  the  centre  of  its  enclosure,  Sir  John 
would  have  almost  every  event  in  sacred  history 
enact  itself  thereon.  There  Jacob  slept,  there  he  saw 
the  angels  go  up  and  down  a  ladder,  and  wrestled, 
and  had  his  name  changed  to  Israel.  There  our  Lord 
preached,  drove  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple, 
and  forgave  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  And  so  on 
through  a  catalogue  too  formidable  for  full  citation. 
The  clear  white  star  of  truth  is  otherwise  pursued, 
and  Mr.  Lukach  pursues  it  without  parti  pris,  doing 
the  fair  thing  by  Christian,  Jew,  and  Moslem,  as  in  his 
clear  account  of  Haram  and  Temple  :  telling  tales 
honourable  to  Mahomet  with  Christian  gravity, 
even — though  this  is  (for  Mr.  Lukach)  a  distinct 
if  trivial  lapse  in  style — describing  Herod  the  Great  in 
modern  terms  as  "an  up-to-date  and  splendour-loving 
prince  ".  A  feature  of  special  interest  and  value  in  the 
account  of  latter-day  Jerusalem  is  that  which  concerns 
the  part  played  by  European  missions.  The  Powers 
are  all  busy  in  Jerusalem,  it  seems,  Russia  distinctly 
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leading,  in  ihc  joint  interest  of  good  government  and 
a  vast  peasant  population  best  when  simply  pious.  Mr. 
Lukach  gives  us  a  moving  vision  of  massed  Russian  pil- 
grims, their  forty-mile  march  from  Jaffa  painfully  com- 
pleted, singing  hymns  of  thanksgiving  before  they  think 
of  rest.  He  recalls  the  most  touching  episode  of  the 
.Middle  Ages — the  Children's  Crusade.  "  The  Russian 
peasant  to-day,  in  many  ways  still  a  child,  is  moved  by 
much  the  same  spirit  as  were  the  infants  who  streamed 
to  Marseilles  and  Genoa  to  the  war-cry  of  '  Lord  Jesus, 
give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross  ',  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  a  spirit  which  has  done  much  in  the  past,  and 
which  can  do  much  in  the  future.  If  properly  handled, 
it  may  become  a  very  formidable  power  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Russia  realises  to  the  full  the 
value  of  the  lever  which  she  possesses."  The  other 
Powers  are  less  practically  present  in  Jerusalem — 
Austria  and  Italy  concerned  with  religion  only,  not  poli- 
tics ;  ourselves  very  formal  and  dignified,  with  Anglican 
Collegiate  Church  and  College  and  the  Ophthalmic  Col- 
lege of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  William  II.  is  well 
represented,  and  his  Church  of  the  Redeemer  (says  Mr. 
Lukach  in  his  quiet  way)  "  somewhat  overshadows  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre  ".  Morally  more  moving,  if 
less  significant  politically,  are  the  Jews,  wailing 
bitterly  beside  the  stones  which  hide  their  Temple 
from  them.  There  is  mention  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Yemen,  who  disclaim  any  share  in  the  Crucifixion, 
asserting  that  they  passed  from  Babylon  direct  into 
Arabia. 

That  Cyprus  is  still  neglected  of  Cook's  clients 
may  seem  a  mercy  to  those  who  long  since  fell  under 
its  enchantment  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mallock.  But  the 
Handbook  of  Sir  J.  T.  Hutchison  and  Mr.  Cobham, 
rearranged  and  rewritten  by  Messrs.  Lukach  and 
Jardine,  may  quite  well  prepare  the  deluge.  There 
is  everything  in  this  enchanted  island  to  attract  the 
scholar  and  the  loafer  of  fashion  equally — beauty, 
climate,  a  history  which  is  all  history  in  little,  romance, 
ruins  incredibly  picturesque,  and  a  population  pic- 
turesque too  if  troublesome  enough  in  parts.  The  latter 
are  the  Government's  business,  and  would  be  little 
trouble  enough,  we  suspect,  if  the  present  High  Com- 
missioner, Sir  Hamilton  Goold-Adams  (whom  Cyprus 
is  lucky  enough  to  have  arrested  on  his  way  to  bigger 
responsibilities)  had  a  free  hand  and  a  Colonial  Office 
with  pluck  and  sense  enough  to  back  him.  All  that, 
however,  is  not  the  concern  of  the  tourist,  who  will  find 
all  that  he  wants  to  know  in  this  Handbook  for  191 3. 
For  fullness  and  correctness  of  information  this  work 
will  take  no  little  beating.  Part  I.  gives  you  the  history 
which  you  want,  Part  II.  the  peoples  and  religions, 
Part  III.  the  places  of  interest  in  an  island  which  is 
compact  of  interest. 

There  are  chapters  on  sport  and  natural  history, 
on  geology,  and  one  chapter  of  specific  "  informa- 
tion for  tourists  ",  with  a  glossary  and  much  in- 
formation. There  is  also  a  brief  and  searching  account 
of  the  work  and  activities  carried  on  under  British 
administration — never  more  beneficent  and  disin- 
terested than  in  Cyprus,  which  with  German  de- 
velopments, very  active  if  quiet,  at  Alexandretta,  and 
aviation  altering  the  geographical  values  of  the  world 
as  we  wait,  the  Banderlog,  or  a  section  of  it,  may  any 
day  be  screaming  to  us  to  give  up.  To  give  up  Cyprus 
because  certain  Levantine  Greek  adventurers,  with  their 
living  to  make,  intrigue  against  our  presence,  would 
be  a  piece  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  baseness  to  the 
Cypriots,  who  have  turned  the  corner  under  our  direc- 
tion, but  who  are  quite  capable  of  being  cajoled  and 
bullied  by  demagogues  into  seeming  to  favour  a  policy 
of  suicide. 

We  greatly  hope  one  day  to  land  at  Limasol  and  fare 
on  to  Nicosia,  amid  its  date-palms  and  its  minarets,  in 
winter  redolent  of  burning  olive-wood,  or  in  summer 
pervaded  with  the  scent  of  jonquils  and  other  wild 
flowers. 


MR.  GOSSE'S  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

"  Collected  Essays."  By  Edmund  Gosse.  Vol.  I.  : 
"Seventeenth  Century  Studies."  Vol.  II. :  "Gossip 
in  a  Library."    Heinemann.    6s.  each. 

T  T  ERE  are  the  first  volumes  of  the  collected  essays 
of  Mr.  Gosse,  excellently — because  simply — pro- 
duced :  a  volume  which  a  reader  who  cares  for  a  title- 
page  and  true  workmanship  in  books  can  put  on  his 
shelf  even  quite  near  to  the  older  editions  of  his  classics 
— his  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Landor,  Dc  Quincey,  and  the 
rest — and  yet  feel  he  is  not  bringing  in  an  intruder. 
The  collected  Gosse  is  quite  an  event.  It  will  please 
a  good  many  people,  neither  old  nor  very  young,  who 
have  known  Mr.  Gosse  more  or  less  since  they  have 
known  English  literature  at  all,  and  who  have  heard 
in  his  voice  that  rare  thing  in  these  days  of  seeming 
authority — the  authentic  note. 

Labels  are  never  fair;  but  we  have  dared  to  label 
Mr.  Gosse.  He  has  a  specific  place  in  our  memory 
as  the  critic  of  little  people.  Partly  it  is  his 
own  device.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  first  he  published 
his  "Seventeenth  Century  Studies",  Mr.  Gosse 
pleaded  for  the  little  people  in  letters,  men  great  in 
their  own  time  and  place,  but  faded  from  the  memory 
of  an  age  that  has  time  only  to  read  and  to  remember 
the  greatest  dead.  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  "  Seventeenth 
Century  Studies  "  put  aside  Milton  and  Shakespeare 
and  Dryden  to  write  only  of  Cowley,  Otway,  Lodge, 
Dekker,  and  the  matchless  Orinda.  Thus  we  have 
ever  thought  of  Mr.  Gosse  as  a  literary  gleaner  after 
the  great  harvest  has  been  gathered.  He  leaves  the 
big  people  to  a  host  of  critics,  young  and  old,  who 
think  they  can  still  find  something  new  to  say  about 
them,  and  asks  us  to  remember  the  little  people  of 
whom  he  undoubtedly  can,  and  has,  told  us  a  great 
deal  that  is  not  only  new,  but  extremely  interesting 
and  agreeable.  Mr.  Gosse's  affection  for  the  untrod- 
den ways  of  criticism  is  partly  the  fruit  of  a  fine  taste 
which,  as  in  Hazlitt,  naturally  disposes  him  to  look 
for  excellence  and  true  value  in  men  and  places 
neglected  by  the  multitude.  Partly  also  it  is  due  to 
an  admirable  common  sense,  at  the  root  of  all  good 
criticism.  Why  tread  for  ever  in  the  beaten  way  of 
letters  when  upon  every  side  lie  open  so  many  tempt- 
ing paths  into  a  country  unexplored?  Why  repeat  a 
big  volume  about  Shakespeare  when  one  may  write  an 
original  chapter  about  Cowley  or  Smart? 

Take,  for  example,  the  poems  of  Lady  Winchilsea. 
Who  was  Lady  Winchilsea?  What  man,  except 
Wordsworth,  whose  praise  of  her  is  entirely  forgotten, 
had  sung  the  commendation  of  Ardelia  till  Mr.  Gosse 
astonished  Matthew  Arnold  with  her  merit?  Is  it  not 
better  to  have  remembered,  with  taste  and  right  feel- 
ing, the  poems  of  Lady  Winchilsea  than  to  have  helped 
bury  the  giant  Milton  beneath  a  swelling  memorial  of 
critical  exegesis?  Mr.  Gosse,  writing  of  Lady  Win- 
chilsea, has  definitely  added  a  chapter  to  the  story  of 
English  criticism.  This  is  not  opinion,  but  fact.  Lady 
Winchilsea  lies  to-day,  clear  evidence  of  Mr.  Gosse's 
good  deed,  between  the  pages  of  Ward's  "  English 
Poets".  We  have  ourselves  tasted  her  quality  in 
delicious  numbers  that  might  be  Wordsworth's  own; 
whereas,  had  Mr.  Gosse  not  included  her  among  his 
little  people,  we  should  never  have  known  that  Ardelia 
had  suffered,  in  Pindaric  metre,  from  the  spleen,  vainly 
seeking  relief  in  tea,  coffee,  and  stronger  liquors  yet  : 

"  In  vain  to  chase  thee  every  art  I  try, 
In  vain  all  remedies  apply  ; 
In  vain  the  Indian  leaf  infuse, 
Or  the  parched  Eastern  berry  bruise, 
Or  pass,  in  vain,  those  bounds,  and  nobler 
liquors  use." 

Mr.  Gosse  is  as  tactful  a  lover  of  these  rare  little 
people  as  he  is  of  the  rare  little  brown  volumes  which, 
like  their  authors,  had  winged  messages  for  the  olden 
time,  but  now  are  precious  only  to  the  exquisite.  Mr. 
Gosse  belongs  to  that  small  company  of  wise  book- 
lovers  whose  president  is  Charles  Lamb.    Mr.  Gosse  is 
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the  "  very  fine  gentleman  of  about  1610,  walking  in 
broad  sunlight  in  a  garden,  reading  a  little  book  of 
verses"  depicted  in  his  agreeable  book-plate,  gravis 
cantantibus  umbra.  His  practical  ideal — we  have 
it  from  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  "  Gossip  in  a  Library  " — 
is  to  "  possess  few  books  and  those  not  too  rich  and 
rare  for  daily  use  ".  He  must  have  two  or  three 
thousand  books,  and  be  familiar  with  them  all.  The 
bindings  must  not  be  more  precious  than  the  contents. 
Gossip  in  a  library  of  this  sort  and  size  is  worth  while. 

We  wonder,  when  this  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Gosse's  essays  is  complete,  where  will  be  found  his 
most  important  contribution  to  English  letters.  Of 
the  essays  before  us  now  the  studies  of  Etherege  and 
of  Otway  in  "  Seventeenth  Century  Studies  "  and  the 
short  paper  on  Farquhar  in  "  Gossip  in  a  Library  " 
are,  possibly,  first.  These  papers  are  less  striking  to- 
day than  they  were  at  the  moment  of  their  first  appear- 
ance. When  the  paper  on  Etherege  first  was  published 
no  modern  edition  of  his  plays  had  appeared.  The 
reputations  of  the  seventeenth  century  dramatists 
rested  where  Macaulay  had  left  them.  Mr.  Gosse 
almost  restores  them  to  the  position  they  held  in  the 
opinions  of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Gosse  was  moved  to  rediscover  Sir 
George  Etherege  as  the  founder  of  English  comedy. 
Etherege  thirty  years  ago  was  one  of  the  neglected 
little  people  of  English  literature.  Years  hence  critics 
may  wonder  how  Etherege  ever  came  to  get  into  Mr. 
Gosse's  gallery  of  little  people  at  all,  for  Etherege,  in 
English  dramatic  literature,  is  a  bigger  man  than 
Dryden.  But  if  Etherege  had  not  been  smuggled  into 
fame  among  the  little  people  of  Mr.  Gosse  he  would 
less  easily  have  arrived  among  the  big  people  who 
belong  to  everybody. 

The  seventeenth  century  has  in  every  way  advanced 
into  fame  and  into  the  acquaintance  of  literary  folk 
since  first  Mr.  Gosse  chose  to  explore  it  some  thirty 
years  ago.  Crashaw  and  Cowley,  perhaps  the  two 
biggest  names  to-day  among  the  little  people  of  these 
studies,  have  their  lovers  to-day.  Here,  too,  Mr. 
Gosse's  papers  are  less  striking  now  than  they  were 
at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  This  does  not 
in  any  way  detract  from  the  merit.  Mr.  Gosse's  early 
opinions  are  less  striking  as  the  years  go  by  in  the 
way  that  all  good  criticism  becomes  less  striking. 
More  and  more  people  have  come  to  know  that  he  is 
right.  Mr.  Gosse  was  writing  of  Cowley  in  1876 — 
when  an  English  critic  who  knew  Cowley  might  aptly 
have  declaimed  with  Pope  : 

"  Who  now  reads  Cowley?  if  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit ; 
Forgot  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art, 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart  ". 

Mr.  Gosse  was  naturally  drawn  to  a  contemporary 
of  Milton,  neglected  to-day,  whom  his  own  generation 
acclaimed  as  the  greatest  of  English  poets.  "  I  find 
a  peculiar  fascination  ",  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us  in  the 
essay  on  Cowley,  "  in  the  study  of  these  maimed  and 
broken  poets,  these  well-strung  instruments  upon 
whose  throbbing  strings  Destiny  has  laid  the  pressure 
of  her  silencing  fingers.  The  masters  of  song  instil 
me  with  a  sort  of  awe.  I  feel  embarrassed  when  I 
write  of  Milton.  But  Cowley  has  surely  grown  humble 
in  tKe  long  years  of  his  exile,  and  he  will  not  exact 
too  much  homage  from  the  last  of  his  admirers  ". 

Mr.  Gosse  could  not  well  be  the  last  admirer  of  one 
whose  praise  he  speaks  so  fairly  and  so  persuasively 
in  a  modern  ear.  Here  we  touch  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Gosse's  excellence  as  a  critic — the  secret  of  good 
criticism  at  all  times.  He  shares  with  us  his  delight 
in  all  that  is  rarely  beautiful.  He  shares  with  us 
his  feeling  for  the  good  things  of  literature.  These 
papers  are  no  mere  collection  of  critical  opinions. 
They  are  sensitive  with  sincere  pleasure  of  the  critic 
who,  having  found  a  good  thing,  is  quick  to  share  it 
with  a  sympathetic  companion.  Reading  the  essays  of 
Mr.  Gosse  we  are  admitted  to  be  his  friends  and  to 
rejoice  with  him. 


NOVELS. 

"Notwithstanding."   By  Mary  Cholmondeley.  Murray. 
6s. 

|W|  ISS  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY  can  always  be 
•L*-*-  relied  upon  for  a  good  sound  workmanlike  novel. 
She  is  an  essentially  tidy  writer.  There  are  no  loose 
ends  about  her  work.  Everything  is  neatly  dovetailed 
and  fitted  into  its  allotted  place.  Her  latest  novel, 
"  Notwithstanding  ",  is  an  excellent  example  of  her 
method.  She  springs  upon  the  reader  an  interesting 
situation,  arrests  attention,  and  arouses  curiosity. 
Then  gradually  working  backwards  she  reveals  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  situation.  With  Miss  Chol- 
mondeley there  are  no  false  trails,  no  episodes  intro- 
duced merely  for  the  sake  of  padding.  The  reader 
must  needs  be  on  the  alert,  for  however  trivial  a 
character  or  situation  may  appear  it  will  be  found  to 
have  some  bearing  on  the  plot.  Miss  Cholmondeley, 
therefore,  makes  a  certain  demand  upon  her  readers' 
attention.  She  will  not  be  skipped.  The  reader  wish- 
ing to  skim  lightly  over  the  surface  will  miss  not  only 
many  pleasant  things  by  the  way,  but  also  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  story.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
Miss  Cholmondeley 's  novel  deserves  careful  perusal. 
She  is  a  thoughtful  writer  and  she  has  a  sense  of 
literary  style.  At  times  she  rises  to  considerable 
heights  of  emotional  power.  Her  words  glow  with 
tragic  intensity.    She  awakens  feeling. 

Annette  Georges  is  the  offspring  of  a  mesalliance. 
Her  mother  made  a  calamitous  runaway  marriage  with 
a  French  courier  and  died  soon  after  her  child  was 
born.  Brought  up  by  her  mother's  sisters,  somewhat 
dull  but  immaculate  spinsters,  Annette  as  soon  as 
she  reaches  twenty-one  returns  to  her  father  in  Paris 
to  become  a  professional  singer.  Her  father  has 
in  the  meantime  married  a  woman  of  his  own  class 
and  has  started  a  cabaret.  Annette  being  young  and 
pretty,  he  is  glad  to  have  her  about  the  place  as  an 
added  attraction  to  his  drinking-house.  But  he  is 
thoroughly  unscrupulous  and  avaricious  and  is  quite 
ready  to  sell  her  for  money  to  a  man  who  has  been 
attracted  by  her.  With  this  man — an  Englishman — . 
Annette  has  already  fallen  in  love.  When  she  dis- 
covers his  real  intentions  about  her  and  learns  of 
her  father's  baseness,  she  is  maddened  by  grief  and 
despair.  She  flies  from  home  and  is  about  to  throw 
herself  into  the  Seine  when  she  meets  Dick  Le  Geyt, 
a  dissipated  young  Englishman  who  spends  his  time  in 
gambling  and  horse-racing.  He  has  just  had  a  serious 
fall  while  steeplechasing  and  he  proposes  to  her  that 
she  should  accompany  him  to  Fontainebleau  where  he 
is  going  to  recruit.  Utterly  desperate  and  half  dis- 
traught with  her  disillusion  she  consents.  But  Fate 
steps  in  and  prevents  her  becoming  Dick's  mistress. 
He  is  taken  ill  immediately  on  arrival  at  the  hotel  at 
Fontainebleau  and  Annette  fortunately  falls  into  good 
hands.  Mrs.  Stoddart  who  is  staying  at  the  same 
hotel,  struck  by  her  tragic  appearance  and  by  her  youth 
and  beauty,  takes  her  away,  tries  to  save  her  good 
name,  and  nurses  her  through  the  attack  of  brain 
fever  which  succeeds  her  experience. 

Annette  returns  to  her  aunts'  house  in  England  and 
leads  a  country  life  where  she  rapidly  wins  the  hearts 
of  all  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood.  Miss  Cholmon- 
deley's  descriptions  of  English  village  life  are  given 
with  much  vivacity  and  humour  and  she  has  some 
good  character  studies  of  country  folk.  Annette  seems 
to  have  come  into  safe  harbourage  and  her  life,  if 
uneventful,  is  happy  and  peaceful,  when  suddenly  the 
bolt  falls.  By  one  of  those  coincidences  rare  in  life 
but  so  frequent  in  fiction  Annette  loves  and  is  loved 
by  Roger  Manvers,  who  proves  to  be  Dick  Le  Geyt's 
cousin.  He  finds  out  about  the  happenings  at  Fon- 
tainebleau and  for  a  time  Annette's  future  hangs  in 
the  balance.  She  has  not  only  been  seen  at  Fontaine- 
bleau bv  an  artist  who  has  made  a  sketch  of  her  as 
"  Mrs.  Le  Geyt  ",  but  she  has  also  signed  her  name 
Annette  Georges  to  a  will  in  which  Dick  leaves  most 
of  his  property  to  Roger  Manvers.    As  execution  of 
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the  will  must  result  in  publicly  branding  her  as  the 
mistress  of  his  cousin,  Roger  practically  decides  to  give 
up  his  inheritance.  But  a  way  out  is  found  which, 
if  not  legally  correct,  is  certainly  picturesque.  Love 
triumphs  and  the  book  ends  on  a  happy  note.  Miss 
Cholmondclcy's  worst  fault  is  that  she  somewhat  over- 
crowds her  canvas.  Her  characters  jostle  one  another 
and  somewhat  mar  the  strength  of  the  story.  But 
when  all  is  said  "  Notwithstanding  "  is  a  notable  book 
and  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  average  work  of 
fiction. 

"  The  Soul  of  a  Suffragette."     By  W.  L.  Courtney. 
Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 

In  this  volume  arc  seven  short  stories,  each  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  show  us  something  of 
the  piteousness  and  the  irony  of  life.  The  first  in  the 
series,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  collection,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example.  Here  we  have  one  Una 
Blockley,  a  girl  who,  without  having  any  clear  idea  of 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  case,  joins  the  militant  wing 
of  the  suffragist  party.  Her  ideals  have  been  derived 
from  the  lives  of  queens  and  virgin  martyrs.  "  She 
mixed  them  all  up,  these  great  women  of  the  olden  time, 
and  dimly  conceived  them  as  feminists  and  suffragettes, 
prematurely  born  to  kindle  the  torch  for  their  far-off 
successors."  Capable  of  good  human  affection  and  love, 
she  subordinated  these  things  to  her  cause,  and  dropped 
a  bomb  into  the  basement  of  a  Cabinet  Minister's  house, 
thereby  endangering  the  lives  of  a  caretaker  and  his 
wife.  Prison  and  the  usual  struggles  to  break  prison 
discipline  left  her  on  her  release  a  hopeless  invalid,  and 
Mr.  Courtney  asks  whether  hers  was  a  wasted  life.  At 
the  last  moment  he  tries  to  convince  us  that  something 
had  taken  place  in  her  soul  which  made  it  all  worth 
while,  but  the  final  touches  can  scarcely  alter  the  picture 
which  has  been  painted.  In  each  of  the  other  stories 
we  find  the  same  sort  of  idea,  for  we  see  men  and  women 
in  every  stage  of  blindness.  Once  there  is  Salome 
making  beauty  with  her  dancing,  and  once  there  is  a 
woman  sacrificing  her  life  for  a  rogue  husband,  but 
always  Mr.  Courtney  gives  us  the  chance  to  admire  the 
fineness  of  the  deed  before  the  catastrophe  of  its  result. 
In  all  this  there  may  be  cheering  matter  for  some  record- 
ing angel,  yet  in  a  book  intended  for  human  readers 
with  minds  more  or  less  limited  to  the  earth  it  is  com- 
paratively cheerless  consolation.  There  is,  however, 
plenty  to  admire  in  the  author's  attempt  to  stage  the 
thoughts  which  are  not  obvious. 

"  The  Governor   of  England."    By  Marjorie  Bowen. 
Methueu.  6s. 

Here  is  a  book  which  has  England  for  its  scene, 
Cromwell  as  its  chief  character,  and  the  years  of  his 
life  as  its  period.  All  the  notable  people  of  the  time 
seem  to  appear  at  least  once  or  twice  in  its  pages, 
and  we  are  asked  to  follow  the  great  man  himself  from 
his  farm  at  S.  Ives  through  his  career  as  Parliamen- 
tarian, soldier,  and  Protector,  to  his  deathbed.  The 
summary  might  lead  one  to  expect  chaos,  but  the 
actual  result  is  only  potted  history.  Miss  Bowen  has 
not  forgotten  all  that  she  was  taught  at  school  about 
the  Rebellion,  and  she  has  evidently  given  some  more 
recent  study  to  the  subject,  yet  the  really  impressive 
thing  in  her  novel  is  her  amazing  self-confidence. 
Shakespeare,  born  a  hundred  years  later,  might  have 
attempted  her  task  and  done  something  worthy  of  the 
theme,  but  the  name  of  no  other  English  writer  occurs 
to  us.  It  is  quite  possible  to  say  that  this  book  is 
pleasantly  written,  and  that  it  follows  with  accuracy 
the  course  of  events.  We  may  even  add  that  it  con- 
tains several  careful  sketches  of  celebrities,  but  always 
we  must  measure  the  distance  between  these  words  of 
praise  and  the  thing  at  which  Miss  Bowen  has  aimed. 
We  can  only  hope  that  to  her  talents  will  soon  be 
added  the  senses  of  humour  and  proportion. 


"  Below   Stairs ",   by   Mrs.   Alfred   Sidgwiek   (Methuen,  6s.), 

though  described  by  the  publishers  as  "a  comedy  of 
servant  life",  appears  in  some  of  its  scenes  to 
reach  the  he>art  of   domestic  tragedy.     The  poor  little 


heroine  has  a  bad  time  with  black-beetles  and  others, 
and  we  are  glad  in  the  end  to  hear  of  her  approaching 
marriage.    In  some  respects  it  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  and 

we  imagine  that  it  will  serve  it  mildly  well.  "The  Home 

of  8ilk",  by  Hoy  Meldrum  (Melrose,  6s.),  can  only  be  doscrihed 
as  a  rather  commonplace  story  of  provincial  manners.  The 
author  has  a  certain  gift  of  humour,  but  he  is  too  diffuse 
to  bo  effective. — "The  Spanish  Marriage",  by  Helen  Mary  Keynes 
iChatto  an:l  Windus,  (u.).—  A  decidedly  picturesque  historical 
tale,  in  which  the  magnificent  first  Duko  of  Buckingham 
plays  a  leading  part.    Miss  Keynes  is  a  little  dazzled  by 

t  he  lights  of  old  times,  but  her  fervour  is  not  unpleasant.  

"The  Eyes  of  Alicia",  by  Charles  E.  Pearce  (Stanley  Paul,  6s.). 
— A  sensational  novel,  which  opens  with  a  murder  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  and  goes  on  brightly.  "Ashes  of  Vengeance  ", 

by  H.  B.  Somerville  Hutchinson,  6s.).  — The  French  wars 
of  religion  provide  endless  material  for  fiction,  and  in  this 
book  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots  play  their  parts  as  usual. 
After  the  clash  of  arms,  we  are  given  the  happy  assurance 

that  love  is  stronger  than  hatred.  "An  Innocent  Judas", 

by  C.  Procter  (Heath.  Cranton  and  Ouseley,  6s.). — This  is  a  novel 
with  a  fairly  good  plot,  in  which  the  main  incident  is  the 

careless  betrayal  of  a  State  secret  to  a  woman  journalist.  

'■  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Dream  ",  by  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton,6s.).— Parts  of  Mr.  Calthrop's  new  story  are  both 
pretty  and  fascinating.  He  tells  how,  on  an  island  of  the 
South  Seas,  a  young  Knglishman  found  a  delightful  old 
French  vagabond  and  his  yet  more  charming  daughter.  The 
disappointing  portion  of  the  tale  is  the  return  to  civilisa- 
tion, for  the  author  is  most  convincing  when  he  is  purely 
fa  ntastic. 


THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"The   Story  of  the   Great  Armada."    By  John  Bichard  Hale. 
Nelson.    5s.  net. 

This  is  a  fair  story.  Mr.  Hale  knows  better  than  to  play 
for  the  honour  of  England  with  silly  libels  upon  the  enemy. 
If  Spaniards  of  the  Great  Armada  were  gallant  and  reason- 
able men,  all  the  more  honour  for  Howard  of  Effingham. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  ably  managed  and  bravely 
fought  in  the  running  battle  from  Plymouth  to  Gravelines. 
Mr.  Hale's  story  is  a  splendid  antidote  to  Kingsley's 
"  Westward  Ho!"  We  nave  outgrown,  since  Kingsley, 
one  or  two  pleasant  assumptions  as  to  the  Great  Armada. 
Kingsley  wrote  in  the  implicit  faith  that  singeing  King 
l'hilip  was  always  God's  own  quarrel  on  behalf  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  But  there  was  some  political  economy, 
too  ;  and  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  resisting  English 
piracy  upon  the  high  seas.  Mr.  Hale  enables  us  to  under- 
stand why  men  like  Drake  and  Raleigh  did  not  make  the 
mistake  of  their  historians.  They  did  not  despise  the 
enemy.  Only  incompetent  gentlemen-at-ease  make  that 
mistake.  We  hope  this  book,  grounded  upon  solid  authority, 
and  wisely  written,  will  be  as  widely  read  as  Mr.  Louis 
Parker's  travesty  of  last  year  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  was 
widely  visited. 

"  With  the  Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem."    By  Stephen  Graham. 
Macmillan.    7s.  6d.  net. 

An  old  proverb  says  that  with  "patience  even  the  snail 
reaches  Jerusalem".  And  this  divine  gift  of  patience  cer- 
tainly possesses  those  quaint  moujiks  who  form  the  discourse 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Graham's  most  delightful  and  unusual  book, 
"With  the  Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem".  For  Mr. 
Graham  has  caught  some  of  that  elusive  fire  which  inspired 
Torquato  Tasso  to  write  his  "Jerusalem  Delivered",  and 
the  volume  is  a  prose-poem.  He  travelled  to  Jerusalem  with 
the  poor  peasants  of  Russia,  whose  sole  aim  in  life  is  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land,  even  as  that  of  the  Mahometan  burning  to 
behold  Mecca  and  the  sacred  Kaaba-stone,  and  who  return 
to  their  own  country  feeling  that  the  chief  business  of  life 
is  done  and  heaven  assured  ;  waiting  for  death  with  that 
grave,  childlike  simplicity  which  characterised  their  earlier 
fellow-race — the  peasantry  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  a  book 
which  shows  us  how  Jerusalem  can  yet  be  seen  vested  in 
Biblical  glories  which  the  rich  tripper,  betrothed  to  his  hotel, 
his  Baedeker,  his  guide,  the  hawkers,  beggars,  and  souvenirs, 
never  beholds  nor  realises — for  it  requires  simplicity  of  soul, 
that  "  treasure  cf  the  humble",  and  exaltation  of  spirit  and 
faith,  poetry,  and  that  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  which 
comes  of  hardship  and  denial. 

"  Famous  Artists  and  their  Models."    By  Dr.  Angelo  S.  Eappo- 
port.    Stanley  Paul.    16s.  net. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport,  the  author  of 
"  Royal  Lovers  and  their  Mistresses  "  and  "  The  Love  Affairs 
of  the  Vatican",  adds  another  volume  to  his  list.  But  in 
the  present  work  he  has  done  a  great  service  in  again  vindi- 
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eating  the  vexed  subject  of  the  nude  model  from  the  vicious 
attacks  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  for,  as  he  says,  it  is  only  in  this 
natural  and  honourable  fashion  that  "Artists,  the  constant 
dreamers  of  a  royal  dream,  the  ardent  seekers  of  the  beauti- 
ful, have  given,"  and  still  continue  to  give,  expression  to 
their  ideals  and  ideas  by  means  of  form,  line,  and  colour,  and 
it  is  above  all  the  form  of  man,  and  especially  that  of 
woman,  of  which  art  avails  itself  to  formulate  its  concep- 
tions of  the  Beautiful".  And  it  is  well  to  learn  in  this 
book  of  the  mediums  which  inspired  the  master-painters  of 
most  countries  and  periods,  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Botti- 
celli, Raphael,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  to  the  quaint  mediaeval 
fascination  of  Jan  Matsys,  the  chaste  appeal  of  Greuze  and 
the  plumper  art  of  Van  Dyck,  that  pupil  of  Rubens  and  the 
Don  Juan  of  many  affaires  du  cceur. 

"  The  Desirable  Alien."   By  Violet  Hunt.   Chatto  and  Windus.  6s- 

After  "The  Doll"  Miss  Violet  Hunt  presents  us  with 
"  The  Desirable  Alien",  to  which  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer 
adds  a  preface,  several  chapters,  and  seme  disquieting  anno- 
tations. Although  the  book  lacks  lucidity  of  style  in  narra- 
tion all  who  like  a  light  volume  of  impressions  of  the  Father- 
land' seen  by  one  who  beheld  it  as  "the  land  of  the  good 
Grimm"  and  not  as  the  hearth-place  of  "  Bismarckism, 
Nietzscheism,  and  agnosticism  of  the  Jatho  type  ",  will  find 
much  pleasure  and  food  for  reflection. 

"The  Farm  Labourer:  the  History  of  a  Modern  Problem."  By 
0.  Jocelyn  Dunlop.    Fisher  Dnwin.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  black  side  of  the  history  of  the  English  farm  labourer 
is  not  merely  that  he  was  thoughtlessly  and  in  effect,  if  not 
by  intention,  cruelly  exploited  by  the  farmer,  but  that  the 
country  gentleman  and  the  country  parson  suffered  the 
system  to  go  on,  and  with  few  exceptions  raised  no  voice 
in  protest.  Bv  degrees  the  more  enterprising  of  the  boys 
and  young  men  escaped  to  the  towns,  and  to  these  men  and 
their  descendants  we  owe  the  rancour  against  the  land  and 
the  Church  that  is  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  But 
rural  life  was  never  such  an  unmixed  misery  as  Mr.  Dunlop' s 
book  would  make  out  ;  low  as  wages  were,  the  labourer  did 
in  fact  live,  brought  up  his  children,  and  by  authentic  report 
managed  to  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life  than  was  possible 
to  the  industrial  workers  of  the  time.  But  Mr.  Dunlop' s 
book  is  a  political  pamphlet  under  the  guise  of  a  piece 
of  research  ;  with  its  parade  of  references  and  quotations  it 
will  impose  upon  many  as  a  piece  of  impartial  history,  but 
many  of  the  sources  are  tainted,  and  the  mode  of  selection  is 
that  of  the  advocate  and  not  of  the  investigator.  As  one 
might  expect,  the  conclusion  it  all  leads  up  to  is  "back  to 
the°land  ",  small  holdings  on  leasehold  and  not  on  freehold, 
and  all  the  panaceas  to"  which  we  have  been  treated  under 
the  present  Government.  We  can  find  no  evidence  that  Mr. 
Dunlop  knows  the  countryside  except  through  books  and 
political  meetings.  The  earnings  of  the  family  have  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  not  merely  the  weekly  wage  of  the 
labourer,  if  we  are  to  understand  how  rural  life  persisted 
at  all. 

"  The  Six  Panics,  and  Other  Essays."    By  F.  "W.  Hirst.  Methuen. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

We  believed  from  the  title  of  this  book  that  the  editor  of 
the  "  Economist "  would  treat  of  Stock  Exchange  "  panics  ", 
and  were  expecting  some  interesting  economic  essays.  Instead 
of  this  we  merely  find  a  rehash  of  an  old  story,  the  fears 
that  have  overwhelmed  this  nation  on  various  occasions  when 
its  armaments  have  been  shown  to  be  insufficient.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  show  that  our  attitude  when  under  the  influence  of 
these  panics  has  been  undignified,  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  prove  that  it  was  unjustified.  Mr.  Hirst  seems  to 
believe  that  these  scares  have  been  manufactured  by  the 
agents  of  armament  contractors,  who  also  apparently  capture 
or  corrupt  our  Ministers.  These  mysterious  agents  have 
much  the  same  effect  on  his  mind  as  the  Jew  on  other  well- 
known  writers  for  the  Press.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to 
defend  Mr.  Churchill  or  Mr.  McKenna  from  his  onslaughts, 
but  it  may  be  maintained  with  some  confidence  that  the 
change  in  their  attitude  from  violent  opponents  to  supporters 
of  naval  expansion  was  based  on  increased  knowledge  of 
the  realities  of  the  naval  situation.  It  may  be  argued  with 
greater  plausibility  that  we  should  never  have  had  these 
panics  if  we  had  kept  to  a  consistent  policy  of  maintaining 
a  definite  superiority  over  other  nations  without  continually 
talking  about  it.  We  admit  that  our  scare  scenes  in  Parlia- 
ment have  often  been  far  from  edifying,  but  they  must  be 
attributed  to  their  real  cause,  the  injudicious  attempts  to 
satisfy  Radical  critics  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Hirst.  This 
results  in  our  falling  behind  and  a  subsequent  panic.  But 
other  nations  have  undignified  panics  too.  Mr.  Hirst  seems 
to  forget  that  Germany  rejected  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  offer  to  reduce  armaments.    Some  of  the  other 


essays  included  in  this  volume  are  excellent,  that  on  "  Eng- 
lish Newspapers  "  especially,  wherein  the  criticism  of  our 
modern  journalism  by  a  highly  competent  journalist  is  well 
worth  consideration.  There  is  also  a  charming  paper  on 
"Foreign  Travel".  Mr.  Hirst's  views  are  rarely  ours,  but 
he  seldom  writes  without  saying  something  which  arrests 
attention.  He  is  also,  alas !  one  of  the  few  editors  left  who 
are  also  students  and  scholars. 

Messrs.  lent  have  just  issued  another  batch  of  the 
"Everyman"  collection.  Of  the  new  set,  "A  Century  of 
Essays"  will  be  popular;  though  the  selection  is  a  little 
odd  when  we  come  to  writers  of  to-day  and  yesterday.  To 
omit  Bagehot  and  put  in  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  seems  more 
like  an  impudent  challenge  than  sober  choice.  Nor  is  this 
the  full  extent  of  our  editor's  vagary.  He  puts  in  a  paper 
of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  and  nothing  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 
This  is  preferring  the  shadow  of  wit  to  the  substance.  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm  has  written  essays,  but  we  do  not  find  him 
here;  though  there  is  room  for  two  papers  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas.  Of  other  volumes  we  would  choose,  of  modern  books, 
Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell's  biographical  study  of  Gladstone  ; 
of  classics,  perhaps  the  most  important  addition  is  Sweden- 
borg's  "The  Divine  Providence". 

"The  People's  Books"  (T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack)  continue  to  come 
forth  in  twenties  and  dozens  at  sixpence  each.  We  like 
these  little  books  best  when  they  treat  of  matters  that  may 
be  settled  out-and-out  in  some  eighty  small  pages.  We  have 
discarded  Kant's  Philosophy  and  the  life  and  works  of 
Coleridge  or  Goethe  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Wheeler's  matter-of-fact 
exposition  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  These  books  at  their 
best  are  encyclopaedic.  This  little  book  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change would  make  a  good  article  for  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."    It  is  very  well  done. 


By  an  oversight,  "The  New  Encyclopaedia"  (Jack)  was 
noticed  in  this  column  on  27  September,  whereas  the  day  of 
publication  was  2  October. 


THE  OCTOBER  REVIEWS. 

The  Home  R,ule  problem  naturally  looms  large  in  the  more 
serious  of  the  monthly  reviews.  The  "  Nineteenth  Century  " 
has  two  articles  on  the  subject,  both  by  administrators  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Empire  over-seas — Sir 
Henry  Blake,  who  has  been  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Ceylon,  and  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  much- 
disputed  Province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Sir 
Henry  Blake  sums  up  the  situation  by  saying  that  in  the 
present  position  the  alternatives  are  a  General  Election  or 
armed  resistance  in  Ulster.  Which  of  these  will  be  adopted 
can  only  be  known  when  the  completed  Bill  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  Royal  assent  ;  but  Sir  Henry  is  far  from 
thinking  that  the  assent  should  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  is  favourably  inclined  to  the  suggested  petition  to  the 
King  praying  him  to  take  means  to  ascertain  the  will  of  his 
people  before  accepting  the  advice  of  a  Ministry  palpably 
coerced  by  the  Irish  Nationalist  party.  If,  however,  the 
present  Home  Rule  Bill  were  withdrawn,  Sir  Henry  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  ample  room  for  a  conference  between 
the  opposing  forces  ;  but  he  points  out  that  Unionists  are 
prepared  to  confer  only  on  condition  that  the  proposal  to 
establish  an  Irish  Parliament  and  Ministry  is  abandoned. 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller's  article  is  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter, and  attempts  to  give  a  psychological  view  of  the 
question.  Some  of  the  dicta  contained  in  it  will  hardly  be 
accepted  without  question.  "The  grant  of  Home  Rule",  he 
writes,  "may  be  a  counsel  of  despair.  But  it  appears  to  be 
the  only  course  which  will  afford  to  the  people  a  Government 
which  they  can  respect."  He  seems  to  see  the  solution  in 
four  Provincial  Parliaments  subordinated  in  some  fashion 
to  a  central  Parliament  in  Dublin — five  Parliaments  for 
four  millions  of  people.  There  would  then  be  a  possible 
hope  that  party  feeling  might  exhaust  itself  in  the  provincial 
assemblies,  and  that  affairs  which  are  essentially  Imperial 
might  be  conducted  with  more  continuity  of  policy. 

In  the  "  Fortnightly  "  "  Curio  "  thinks  that  the  position  of 
affairs  has  altered,  for  Lord  Loreburn's  letter  is  the  first  sign 
that  the  waters  of  official  Liberalism  are  seriously  troubled 
over  the  Ulster  problem.  All  the  same,  he  distrusts  the  letter 
"as  a  deadly  snare  spread  by  an  entirely  innocent  hand". 
"Curio"  then  considers  the  lines  upon  which  the  autumn 
campaign  will  be  conducted.  His  conclusion  is  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  only  chance  is  that  Toryism  will  go  Back  on 
its  historic  principles  and  refuse  to  consider  the  economic 
grievances  either  of  the  industrial  or  agricultural  working 
classes.      Short  of  any  such  act  of  folly,  however,  the  last 
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weapon  of  Radicalism  breaks  in  its  hands.  The  Irish 
problem  alone  remains,  and  Ulster  dominates  the  situation. 
Consequently,  the  duly  of  the  Unionist  leaders  during  the 
few  short  months  which  remain  to  them  .before  the  crisis 
gets  beyond  control  is  to  make  the  militant  organisation  of 
Unionism  in  opposition  to  Home  Rale  a  Living  reality.  The 
writer  of  "Episodes  of  the  Month"  in  the  "National 
Review"  thinks  that  "the  chief  value  of  Lord  Loreburn's 
letter  is  that,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  consistent  and 
unimpeachable  Home  Ruler,  it  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the 
present  preposterous  Bill".  Though  neither  Lord  Loreburn 
nor  anybody  else  can  make  out  a  case  for  a  conference,  his 
diagnosis  of  the  situation  greatly  strengthens  the  demand 
for  "A  Dissolution  before  Civil  War",  which  is  all  that  the 
petitioners  to  the  King  propose;  and  the  "National 
Review"  is  all  in  favour  of  such  a  petition.  An  article  by 
Lord  Willoughby  <le  Broke  considers  the  Unionist  position, 
and  makes  an  attempt  to  describe  the  frame  of  mind  of  many 
people  who  would  like  to  vote  for  the  Unionist  party.  While 
not  underestimating  the  value  of  a  constructive  policy,  he  is 
inclined  to  think  that  "at  least  as  many  people  will  vote 
Unionist  in  order  to  conserve  certain  things,  and  to  knock 
out  Mr.  George,  as  from  a  wild  desire  to  see  the  Unionists  try 
their  hands  on  our  land  and  social  system  ".  "  The  Union  " 
should  accordingly  be  the  great  rallying  cry.  In  the  "  Con- 
temporary", Sir  E.  T.  Cook  discusses  the  proposal  for  a 
conference  at  some  length  from  the  Liberal  point  of  view. 
His  main  position  seems  to  be  that  while  the  Government 
have  technically  a  strong  right  and  justification  for  going 
full-steam  ahead  and  for  carrying  their  scheme  through  by 
what  may  be  called  the  policy  of  the  high  hand,  still  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  peace,  not  at  any  price,  but  at 
almost  any  price,  are  stronger  still.  The  grounds  upon 
which  Sir  E.  T.  Cook  considers  that  Lord  Ix>reburn  has 
done  a  great  service  to  the  State  are  that  he  has  caused 
some  stalwart  Home  Rulers  to  come  out  into  the  open  with 
an  expression  of  willingness  to  consider  the  grant  of  large 
powers  of  local  autonomy  to  Protestant  Ulster;  that  lie  has 
given  increased  emphasis  to  a  conviction  among  certain 
influential  Unionists  that  the  Irish  question  demands  settle- 
ment on  broadly  national  lines ;  and  lastly,  that  he  has 
caused  many  Unionists  to  express  their  misgivings  about 
an  alliance  between  Conservatism  and  anarchy. 

Apart  from  the  Irish  question,  the  reviews  this  month 
are  of  exceptionally  wide  interest.  In  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century"  there  is  a  striking  article  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Kennedy 
on  "What  the  Workmen  Think"  in  regard  to  politics.  Mr. 
Kennedy  believes  that  the  average  English  workman  is 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  great  traditions  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  but  that  as  his  main  problem  of  existence 
is  an  economic  one,  he  is  compelled  in  the  meantime  to 
follow  Liberal  and  Socialist  banners  because  there  is  no 
Conservative  one.  Field-Marshal  Lord  Methuen  gives  some 
eulogistic  "Impressions  of  the  Territorial  Force",  and  Mr. 
H.  Fielding-Hall  condemns  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  an 
article  entitled  '"The  Danger  in  India ".  Here  Mr. 
Fielding-Hall  is  in  the  company  of  Sir  Henry  Cotton,  who 
contributes  a  jeremiad  on  the  same  subject  in  the  "  Contem- 
porary ".  In  the  "Fortnightly"  Mr.  Sidney  Low  has  an 
excellent  article  on  "Lord  Kitchener's  Egypt";  Sir 
William  Lee-Warner  pleads  for  a  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  free  trade  in  India  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  J.  Stone  deals  faith- 
fully with  the  failure  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  ;  and  Mr. 
Percy  F.  Martin  lays  stress  on  the  little-known  fact  that 
the  root  of  the  present  Mexican  imbroglio  lies  in  the  land 
question.  Earl  Percy  contributes  to 'the  "National  Re- 
view" a  study  of  the  German  War  of  Liberation  in  1813. 
and  Mr.  T.  Comyn  Piatt  gives  a  short  sketch  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson's  career  and  personality.  In  an  article  entitled 
"From  Bogota  to  Bedford"  Mr.  Maxse  continues  his 
onslaught  011  the  administration  and  investment  of  the 
Liberal  Party  funds,  and  categorically  asserts  that  the 
Ministerial  Chief  Whin  was  giving  instructions  for  the 
purchase  of  Home  Railway  stock  (he  gives  a  list  of  the 
stocks  in  question')  during  the  coal  strike  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Attorney-General 
were  engaged  in  settling.  In  the  "Contemporary", 
Sir  W.  F.  Barrett,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  apnropriately  comments  on  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge's  Birmingham  address  ;  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  discusses 
the  question,  "  Would  eugenics  stamp  out  genius?  "  and  Mr. 
R.  B.  Batty  enters  a  plea  for  the  proposal  to  make  eighteen 
the  minimum  legal  age  at  which  intoxicants  can  be  supplied 
to  young  persons.  The  "  British  Review  "  is  less  interesting 
than  usual  ;  but  the  Headmaster  of  Sherborne  contributes  a 
very  sensible  article  on  the  Olympic  Games,  and  Monsignor 
Hugh  Benson  writes  a  pleasant  little  episode  "From  the 
Chronicles  of  a  Religious  House". 


The  "  Cornhill "  opens  with  an  unpublished  poem  by 
Robert  Browning,  "  Kpps  ",  a  dramatic  lyric  on  a  sixteenth- 
century  episode;  "George  Wyndham  "  is  a  personal  im- 
pression of  a  striking  character,  writ  ten  by  Mr.  Charles 
Boyd,  who  for  eighteen  years  was  closely  associated  with 
him;  and  "Court-Life  and  Camp-Life",  Lady  Login's  re- 
collections told  b\  her  daughter,  lias  some  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  the  early  pari  of  last  century.  "Blackwood"  is, 
as  usual,  worth  reading  from  cover  to  cover.  Mr.  Alfred 
Noyes  contributes  a  poem,  "The  Winepress",  dealing  with 
the  recent  Balkan  War  and  containing  one  or  two  typical 
purple  patches  and  striking  phrases,  and  the  writer  of 
"  Musings  without  .Method  "  has  some  caustic  things  to  say 
of  the  "Palace  of  Peace".  "Hanper's"  and  "  Sctrib- 
ner's",  though  in  lighter  vein,  are  equally  interesting. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  contributes  to  the  latter  a  very  informing 
article  on  "The  Life-History  of  the  African  Elephant", 
which  is  accompanied  by  some  excellent  photographs;  but 
Mr.  Norman  Duncan's  impressions  of  a  voyage  from  London 
to  Australia,  with  its  sneers  at  the  English  people  on  board, 
is  hardly  worthy  of  "  Harper's".  The  fiction  in  both  maga- 
zines is  copious  and  varied.  "The  World's  Work",  which 
has  now  absorbed  "The  Arena",  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  newer  immunity  methods  of  fighting  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid,  and  a  sketch  of  "The  Sudan's  Red  Sea 
Port" — Port  Sudan — by  Mr.  J.  Englcdew. 

Articles  devoted  to  literature  and  the  arts  occupy  less 
space  than  usual.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  contributes  to  the 
"National  Review"  a  characteristic  essay  on  Streatham 
Place,  the  "country  house"  of  the  Thrales ;  the  "Fort- 
nightly "  has  an  account  of  a  meeting  between  Don 
Quixote  and  Hamlet  by  Dr.  Brandes,  and  a  dissection  of 
"  Mr.  Galsworthy  as  Dramatist"  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Howe; 
the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  contains  an  article  on  Diderot 
by  Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  and  two  cognate  essays  on  "The 
Meaning  of  Memory",  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  and  on 
"  Humour",  by  Miss  Macnaughtan  ;  while  in  "  The  World's 
Work  "  Mr.  Frank  Rutter  surveys  the  work  of  the  Russian 
sculptor,  Naoum  Aronson. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Art. 

Art  in  Spain  and  Portugal   (Marcel  Dieulafoy).  Heinemann. 
6<.  net. 

Greek  Art  and  National  Life  (S.  C.  Kaines  Smith).  Nisbet. 
7«.  6(1.  net. 

The  Second  Annual  Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society,  1912-1913. 

Issued  only  to  subscribers. 
Ancient  Painted  Glass  in  England,  1170-1500  (Philip  Nelson). 

Methuen.    Is.  6(1.  net. 
The  Art  of  Silhouette  (Desmond  Coke).    Seeker.    10«.  6(1.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Empress  Frederick  :  A  Memoir.    Nisbet.   15-s.  net. 

My  Father  :  Personal  and  Spiritual  Reminiscences  (Estelle  W. 

Stead).    Heinemann.    10*.  net. 
A  Vagabond  Courtier  :  From  the  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Baron 

Charles  Louie  von  Pollnitz  (Mrs.  Edith  E.  Cuthell).  Stanley 

Paul.    2  vols.    24*.  net. 
The  Romance  of  an  Elderly  Poet  :  Revealed  by  George  Crabbe's 

Corresnondence   with  Elizabeth  Charter  (A.  M.  Broadley 

and  Walter  Jerrold).    Stanley  Paul.    10  s.  6d.  net. 
Lord  North,  Second  Earl  of  Guilford,  K.G.,  1732-1792  (Reginald 

Lucas).     Humphreys.    2  vols.    21s.  net. 
James    S.  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  Brevet  Major-General  of 

United    States    Volunteers    (Henry    Greenleaf  Pearson). 

Murray.     16s.  net. 
Letters  and  Recollections  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  with  a  Sketch 

of  his  Life  and  Work  (edited  by  G.  R.  Agassiz).  Con- 
stable.   14s.  net. 
Cesare  Borgia  (William  Harrison  Woodward).    Chapman  and 

Hall.    12s.  6(1.  net. 
Walter  Pater  :  A  Critical  Study  (Edward  Thomas).  Seeker. 

7s.  6<l.  net. 

Lord  Lyons  :  A  Record  of  British  Diplomacy  (Lord  Newton). 

Arnold.    2  vols.    30".  net. 
William  Augustus  Duke  of  Cumberland  :  His  Early  Life  and 

Times.    1721-1748  (The  Hon.   Evan  Charteris).  Arnold. 

12s.  6(1.  net. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Edinburgh  Days  (E.  Blantyre  Simp- 
son).   Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6*.  net. 

Classics. 

Greek    Imperialism    (William    Scott    Ferguson).  Constable. 
8«.  6d.  net. 

Stoics  and  Sceptics  (Edwyn  Bevan).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press.    4s.  6c/.  net. 

Fiction. 

Mates  (Dugald  Ferguson).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6*. 
Th?  Victims  (George  Willoughby).    Heinemann.    6  s. 
The  Mercenary  :  A  Tale  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (W.  J. 
Eccott).    Blackwood.  6s. 
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Where  the  Strange  Roads  Go  Down  (Gertrude  Page).  Hurst 

and  Blackett.  6?. 
The  Turkish  Outlaw  (Percy  Green).    Everett.  6s. 
The  Passing  of  Oul-i-but  and  Other  Tales  (Alan  Sullivan).  Dent. 

6s. 

Fascination    (Cecil  Champain  Lowis)  ;  Two  Little  Parisians 

(Pierrie  Mille).    Lane.    6s.  each. 
Joan  Thursday  (Louis  Joseph  Vance).    Grant  Richards.  6s. 
The  Dirk  Flower  (John  Galsworthy)  ;  The  Truth  about  Camilla 

(Gertrude  Hall).    Heinemann.    6«.  each. 
Theila  Intervenes  (Stephen  McKenna).    Jenkins.  6s. 
Green   Girl    (.Mrs.  Henry  Tippett)  ;   Sowing    Clover  (George 

Wouil).    Long.    6--.  each. 
Otherwise  Phyllis  (Meredith  Nicholson).    Constable.  6s. 
Telling  the  Truth  (William  Hewlett).    Seeker.  6s. 
The  Door  that  has  no  Key   (Cosmo  Hamilton).     Chatto  and 

Windus.  6s. 

A  Dinner  of  Herbs  (Algernon  Gissing).    White.  6s. 
The  Corvston  Family  (Mis.   Humphry  Ward).    Smith,  Elder. 
6s. 

A  Doubtful  Character  (Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds):  Disarm!  Dis- 
arm! (Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner)  ;  The  Secret  of  Lone- 
some Cove  (Samuel  Hopkins  Adams)  :  A  Holiday  Engage- 
ment (Beatrice  Clay  and  Claribel  Spurling).  6s.  each ; 
The  Plain-  Man  and  his  Wife  (Arnold  Bennett).  2s.  bd. 
net.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Gift  Books. 

The  Feats  of  Foozle  (Gunby  Hadath)  ;  The  Scouts  of  Seal  Island 
(Percy  F.  Westerman)  ;  The  Mysterv  of  Markham  (Warren 
Bell).    Black.    3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Strange  Story  Book  (edited  by  Andrew  Lang).  Longmans. 
6s. 

The  Secret  of  the  Sea  (Ethel  Turner).  Hodder  and  Stouahton. 
3s.  bd. 

Tales  of  Hoffmann  (Retold  from  Offenbach's  Opera  by  Cyril 

Falls).     Chatto  and  Windus.    6s.  net. 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (Rendered  into  English  Verse  by 

Edward  Fitzgerald.     Illustrated  by  Rene  Bull).  Hcdder 

and  Stoughton'.    15s.  net. 

History. 

England  since  Waterloo  (J.  A.  K.  Marriott).  Methuen.  10s.  bd. 
net. 

The  Making  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  1889-1900 
(Bernard  Ringrose  Wise).    Longmans.    7s.  bd.  net. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Westley  Richards  Firm,  1812-1913 
(Leslie  B.  Taylor).  Straford-upon-Avon  :  Shakespeare  Head 
Press.    3s.  bd.  net. 

The  Physician  in  English  History  (Norman  Moore).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    2s.  6'/.  net. 

Vie  de  Scheme  :  A  Patch  of  Romantic  Paris  (Orlo  Williamsl. 
Seeker.     15s.  net. 

Law. 

Compulsory  Arbitration  in  Industrial  Disputes  (William 
Frederick  Hamilton).    Butterworth.    3s.  bd.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

Glimpses  of  Indian  Birds  (Douglas  Dewar).  Lane.  7s.  bd.  net. 
Aviation  (Algernon  E.  Berriman),  10s.  bd.  net ;  The  Complete 

Athletic  Trainer  (S.  A.  Mussabini).     5s.  net.  Methuen. 
Garden  Trees  and    Shrubs    (Walter    P.    Wright).  Headley. 

12s.  6c/.  net. 

Reference  Books. 

University  of  London. — University  College  Calendar,  Session 

'  1913-14.    Taylor  and  Francis. 
A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles  (Sir  James 
A.  H.  Murray),  vol.  x.    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
5s.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 

Bohn's  Popular  Library  : — The  Early  Diarv  of  Frances  Burnev, 
1768-1778  (edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis),  2  vols.  ;  The 
French  Revolution  (Thomas  Carlyle),  3  vols.  ;  The  Wrorks 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  2  vols.  ;  Tom  Jones  (Henry 
Fielding),  2  vols.  ;  Shakespeare's  Heroines  (Anna  Jameson)  : 
The  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aureiius  Antoninus  (translated 
by  George  Long)  ;  History  of  the  French  Revolution  from 
1789  to  1814  (F.  A.  M.  Mignet)  ;  The  Essays  of  Michel  de 
Montaigne  (translated  by  Charles  Cotton),  3  vols.  ;  History 
of  the)  Popes  during  the  Last  Four  Centuries  (Leopold  von 
Ranke),  3  vols.  ;  The  Warden  (Anthony  Trollope)  ;  Bar- 
chester  Towers  (Anthony  Trollope.    Bell.    Is.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Waverley  Dickens  :  Centenary  Tribute  Edition  : — Bleak 
House  (Introduction  by  John  Galsworthy),  2  vois.  ;  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  (Introduction  by  Max  Pemberton),  2  vols.  ; 
David  Copperfield  (Introduction  by  Hall  Caine),  2  vols.  ; 
Our  Mutual  Friend  (Introduction  by  William  de  Morgan), 
2  vols.;  Hard  Times  (Introduction  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw); 
Oliver  Twist  (Introduction  by  A.  C.  Benson).  The  Waver- 
ley Book  Co.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 

La  Croisee  des  Chemins  (Henry  Bordeaux)  ;  La  Hermana  San 
Sulpicio  (Armando  Palacio  Valdes).  Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 

Roswitha.  Part  I. — Roswitha's  Day  (Otto  Ernst).  Simpkin. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

A  Tarpaulin  Muster  (John  Masefield).  Grant  Richards. 
3*.  bd.  net. 

A  Message  from  Mars  (Lester  Lurgan).  Greening.  Is.  net. 
Gossip  in  a  Library  (Edmund  Gosse).    Heinemann.    6s.  net. 


Collection  Gallia. — La  Tentation  de  Saint-Antoine  (Gustavo 
Flaubert)  ;  L'Ennemi  des  Lois  (Maurice  Banes)  ;  Pensees 
(Blaise  Pascal);  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  (Madame  de  la 
Fayette)  ;  Contee  Philosophiques  (Honore  de  Balzac)  ; 
Poesies  Nouvelles  (Alfred  de  Museet).    Dent.    Is.  net. 

School  Books. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography  (Compiled  by  Fawcett 
Allen),  3s.  6d.  net.  ;  Exercises  and  Problems  in  English 
History,  1485-1820  (Compiled  by  W.  J.  R.  Gibbs) ;  An 
Elementary  Latin  Grammar  (Arthur  Sloman)  ;  Edmund 
Burke — Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents 
(edited  by  W.  Murison).  2s.  bd.  each.  Cambridge  :  At 
the  University  Press. 

Preliminary  English  Course  (A.  M.  Walmsley).  University 
Tutorial  Press.    Is.  6d. 

Practical  Geometry  and  Graphics  for  Advanced  Students 
(Joseph  Harrison  and  G.  A.  Baxendall),  6s.  ;  A  First  Book 
of  Practical  Mathematics  (T.  S.  Usherwood  and  C.  J.  A. 
Trimble),  Is.  bd.  Macmillan, 

Theology. 

Christ  the  Creative  Ideal  :  Studies  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians 
(Rev.  W.  L.  Walker),  5s.  ;  Studies  in  the  Apocalypse 
(R.  H.  Charles),  4s.  6d.  net.    Edinburgh  :  Clark. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Liturgy  (J.  H.  Srawley).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    6s.  net. 

The  New  Testament  :  The  Authorised  Version,  Corrected  (the 
Text  Prepared  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.). 
Smith,  Elder.    3  s.  bd.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Pilgrim  from  Chicago  :  Being  More  Rambles  with  an 
American  (Christian  Tearle).    Longmans.    7s.   bd.  net. 

Rambles  in  the  North  Yorkshire  Dales  (J.  E.  Buckrose).  Mills 
and  Boon.    3s.  bd.  net. 

The  Latest  Light  on  Bible  Lands  (P.  S.  P.  Handcock). 
S.P.C.K.    6s.  net. 

From  the  Congo  to  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  :  An  Account  of  the 
German  Central  African  Expedition  of  1910-1911  (Adolf 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg).  Duckworth,  2  vols. 
32s.  net. 

Australia  from  a  Woman's  Point  of  View  (Jessie  Ackermann). 
Cassell.  6'. 

Round  the  British  Empire  (Alex.  Hill).  Jenkins.  2s.  bd.  net. 
An  Artist  in  Italy  (Written  and  Painted  by  Walter  Tyndale). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    20s.  net. 
Ulster  Folklore  (Elizabeth  Andrews).    Stock.    5s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Chiefly  of  Heroes  (Millicent  Wedmore).    Smith,  Elder.    2s.  bd. 
net. 

Songs  of  Changing  Skies  (John  Presland).  Chatto  and  Windus. 
3s.  bd.  net, 

Foliage  (William  H.  Davies).  Elkin  Mathews.  Is.  bd.  net. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  :  A  Play  in  Five  Acts  (J.  A.  Peladan). 

Duckworth.    2s.  bd.  net. 
The  Spirit  of  a  Doll  :  and  Poems  (K.  C.  Spiers).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    2s.  bd.  net. 
The  Daffodil    Fields   (John  Masefield).    Heinemanrr.    3s.  bd. 

net. 

Odes  (Laurence  Binyon).    Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  bd.  net. 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  (edited  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn).    Vol.  II.    Social  Dramas.    Seeker.    5s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Dangers  of  Democracy,  The  :  Studies  in  the  Econmic  Questions 

of  the  Day  (Thomas  Mackay),  6s.  net ;  Is  Ulster  Right '! 

(By  an  Irishman),  3".  bd.  net.  Murray. 
Drifting  Wreckage  (W.  Lockhart  Morton).      6s.      Out  of  the 

Abyss  :  The  Autobiography  of  One  Who  was  Dead  and  is 

Alive  Again  (With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  George  Steven). 

5s.     Hodder  and  Stoughton'. 
Future  of  the  Evangelical  Party  in  the  Church  of  England,  The 

(B.  Herklots).    Stock.    3s.  bd.  net. 
Occupying    Ownership    of    Land,    The    (Bevil  Tollemache). 

Murray.    2s.  bd.  net. 
Personality  and  Womanhood  (R.  M.  Wills).    Wells  Gardner. 

5s.  net. 

Personality  in  Literature  (R.  A.  Scott-James).  Seeker.  7s.  bd. 
net. 

Revolt  of  Democracy,  The  (Alfred  Puissel  Wallace).  Cassell. 
2s.  bd.  net. 

Revolutionary  Syndicalism  (J.  A.  Estey).  King.  7s.  bd.  net. 
Spirit  of  the  Old  Folk,  The  (Major  Gambier-Parry).  Smith, 

Elder.    6s.  net. 
The  Book  Monthly,  bd. 

Unexpiirgated  Case  against  Woman  Suffrage.  The  (Sir  Almroth 

E.  Wright).    Constable.  bd.  net. 

Young  Delinquents,  A  Study  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 

Schools  (Mary  G.  Barnett).    Methuen.    3s.  bd.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October. — The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After,  2--.  bd.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review, 
2s.  bd.  :  Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society ;  The 
Hibbeit  Journal.  2s.  bd.  net  ;  The  British  Review, 
Is.  net;  The  World's  Work,  Is.  net:  The  Army  Review. 
Is.  ;  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Is.  ;  The  National 
Review,  2s.  bd.  net ;  The  Antiquary,  bd.  ;  The  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews,  Is.  net ;  Scribner's  Magazine,  Is.  net ; 
The  Westminster  Review,  2s.  bd.  net ;  Bird  Notes  and 
News,  3d.  ;  Meeheroutiette ;  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
4  marks  50  pf. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

HAYING  regard  to  the  variety  of  depressing  in- 
fluences— the  somewhat  doubtful  situation  in 
the  Balkans,  the  cotton  crisis  in  Lancashire,  the  un- 
favourable monetary  position,  the  Jewish  holidays,  and 
the  apathy  of  the  public — the  condition  of  the  stock 
markets  has  not  been  so  bad  this  week.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  although  investment  business  remains  at  a 
very  low  ebb  and  the  speculative  demand  is  still  smaller, 
professional  traders  arc  nervous  about  indulging  in 
short  sales.  Consequently  prices  are  merely  marked 
down  gingerly  by  jobbers,  and  if  by  chance  any  demand 
does  spring  up  the  supply  of  stock  is  found  to  be  very 
small,  and  quotations  recover  promptly. 

The  developments  in  the  money  market  which  neces- 
sitated the  advance  in  the  Bank  rate  to  5  per  cent,  came 
quickly,  and  although  Lombard  Street  was  prepared, 
Throgmorton  Street  was  taken  by  surprise  ;  but  it  did 
not  matter,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  business  to 
be  affected  by  higher  rates.  The  outflow  of  gold  to 
Egypt  has  now  become  rapid.  Over  £6,000,000  has 
gone  since  the  middle  of  August,  which  is  twice  the 
amount  at  this  time  last  year.  During  the  week  ended 
Wednesday  last  over  £2,000,000  of  gold  was  taken 
from  the  Bank  for  export,  and  as  the  end-quarter  in- 
ternal requirements  amounted  to  another  million  the 
Bank's  gold  reserve  was  brought  down  to  £37,597,823, 
which  is  approximately  the  figure  at  which  it  stood  in 
October  last  year,  when  the  rate  was  increased  from 
4  to  5  per  cent.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  Egvplian  as 
the  continental  demand  for  gold  that  has  necessitated 
a  higher  Bank  rate.  In  view  of  the  large  loans  which 
Paris  bankers  are  arranging  to  float  as  soon  as  oppor- 
tunity permits,  it  had  become  desirable  that  the  Bank 
should  take  the  usual  protective  measures  to  prevent  the 
gold  expected  from  Argentina  going  to  France. 

Amidst  so  much  depressing  news  it  was  pleasant  to 
turn  to  the  optimistic  statement  of  Sir  Thomas  Shaugh- 
nessy  concerning  the  outlook  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Company.  He  expects  to  see  the  recent  decreases  in 
traffics  effaced  by  the  results  of  the  bountiful  crops  ; 
in  the  last  decade  the  gross  profits  have  increased  from 
forty-three  to  139  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and 
there  should  be  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  next 
ten  years. 

The  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  land  in  Canada  is 
reflected  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  figures  for 
the  last  quarter,  the  total  sales  amounting  to  £30,300, 
against  £85,500.  The  receipts  for  the  half-year  to 
30  September  total  £214,800,  as  compared  with 
£485,000,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  last  year's 
figures  were  abnormally  large  owing  to  the  special  sale 
of  lots  in  the  Edmonton  reserve. 

No  less  than  57  per  cent,  of  the  Canadian  loan  has 
been  left  with  the  underwriters,  which,  though  disap- 
pointing, is  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the  higher 
yields  which  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  with  reasonably 
good  security.  The  Alberta  loan  of  £1,000,000  in 
4^  per  cents,  at  95  should  have  a  better  chance. 

In  the  Home  Railway  department  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  South-Easterns  and  Chathams  because  of 
the  negotiations  in  progress  to  bring  fresh  blood  and 
capital  into  the  management  of  the  Kent  coal  industry. 
As  regards  Americans,  there  is  now  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  believe  that  the  Union  Pacific  "  melon  "  will  not 
be  large  enough  to  cut.  The  dividends  declared  by  the 
Argentine  railway  companies  this  week  were  in  accord- 
ance with  expectations,  and  would  have  passed  without 
comment  but  for  the  large  carry-forward  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway,  amounting  to  nearly 
£500,000,  against  £136,000. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  still  being  given  to  the 
copper  market,  bearish  features  being  emphasised  by 
a  certain  section  of  operators.  The  Rio  Tinto  directors 
in  their  dividend  statement  remark  that  the  world's 
stocks  of  the  metal  are  much  reduced,  and  that  the  out- 
put is  a  little  below  the  consumption.  A  world-wide 
reaction  in  trade,  which  is  expected  in  some  quarters, 


would,  however,  alter  this  condition.  Mining  markets 
generally  remain  uninteresting. 

As  regards  the  agitation  for  a  central  selling  agency 
for  plantation  rubber,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  sup- 
port to  the  scheme  so  far  only  represents  about  one- 
third  of  the  minimum  of  30,000  tons  which  the  Malacca 
board  considers  essential  to  success.  In  Oil  shares  the 
feature  at  the  moment  is  Lobitos,  which  company  is 
likely  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Shell  interests.  As  the 
company  is  under  excellent  management  it  should  make 
a  good  bargain,  especially  as  the  Standard  Oil  interests 
are  believed  to  be  competing  with  the  Shell  for  control. 
Taking  markets  as  a  whole,  there  is  not  much  chance 
of  a  general  upward  movement,  but  some  spasmodic 
improvements  may  be  seen  in  isolated  stocks. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing  73A-73A  for  money,  and 
73us-73i9a  for  the  November  account;  a  decline  of  7s  on 
the  week). 

Bank  rati'  5  per  cent,  (increased  from  afe  per  cent. 
2  October). 


INSURANCE. 
Tin-;  Scottish  Provident  Institution. 

C  UUTH  of  the  Tweed  the  demand  for  life  assurance 
^  in  accordance  with  the  semi-tontine  plan  devised 
in  1837  by  the  founders  of  the  Scottish  Provident  In- 
stitution has  steadily  diminished  in  intensity,  and  even 
the  North  British  patrons  of  this  old  mutual  society 
have  become  less  enthusiastic  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  In  recent  years,  indeed,  the  trend  of  public 
opinion — probably  influenced  by  economic  and  social 
changes — has  been  clearly  defined,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  business  would  have  been  imperilled  had  not  the 
directors  some  time  ago  decided  to  grant  endowment 
assurances  in  a  popular  form,  surplus  being  allotted  "  by 
way  of  uniform  percentage  reversionary  additions  to  the 
sums  assured  and  existing  bonuses  ".  But  for  this 
innovation  the  Scottish  Provident  might  already  have 
ceased  to  rank  among  our  progressive  institutions ;  at 
all  events,  the  increase  of  the  premium  income  would 
have  been  comparatively  trivial,  and  must  have  come 
to  an  end  before  very  long.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last 
valuation,  as  at  31  December  1908,  plainly  showed  that 
the  original  scheme  had  lost  much  of  its  popularity. 
Between  1901  and  1908  the  total  premiums,  less  re- 
assurances, increased  from  ,£637,947  to  £667,807,  or 
by  nearly  £30,000 ;  whereas  the  valuation  made  at  the 
end  of  those  two  years  revealed  the  following  changes, 
so  far  as  ordinary  assurances  with  participation  in 
profits  were  concerned  : 

Policies        Sums  Assured     Office  Yearly 
in  Force.        and  Bonuses.  Premiums. 
No.  £  £ 

31  December  1901  ...  33,579  22,901,170  532,950 
31  December  1908    ...    33,397       24,333,786  497.462 

This  adverse  comparison  proved  how  imperative  it 
had  become  in  1901  to  establish  a  new  class  of  policy- 
holders. During  the  seven  years  ended  1908  the  par- 
ticipating premiums  decreased,  as  will  be  seen,  by  more 
than  £35,000,  and  there  would  have  been  a  poor  set-off 
in  the  fact  that  the  premiums  derived  from  non-partici- 
pating policies  had  increased  meanwhile  from  £96,083 
to  £129,857.  Fortunately  for  the  Institution,  a  special 
endowment  assurance  scheme  had  been  put  into  effect 
in  1902,  and  had  met  with  considerable  support,  as 
no  fewer  than  2670  such  contracts,  assuring  £864,396 
at  an  annual  premium  of  £41,238,  were  in  force  on 
31  December  1908,  and  the  demand  for  them  was 
steadily  increasing. 

Not  until  the  first  quinquennial  investigation  is  made, 
as  at  31  December  next,  and  the  valuation  statements 
are  available,  will  the  effects  of  an  enlightened  policy  be 
fully  realised,  but  the  results  obtained  during  the  last 
four  years  indicate  that  the  departure  referred  to  has 
so  far  proved  thoroughly  successful,  ensuring  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  Institution  and  its  members. 
Between  December  1908  and  December  1912  there  was 
a  further  increase  of  the  premium  income  to  £684,932, 
the  amount  of  the  funds  advanced  from  £14,185,796 
to  £15,386,007,  the  net  receipts  from  interest,  dividends, 
(Continued  on  page  440.) 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 


ESTD.  A.D.  1717^ 

Reconstituted  1906. 


FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office  :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
MODERATE  RATES.      PERFECT  SECURITY. 

A  Profitable  Assohance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 

EXAMPLE  Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)   -   £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS : 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484.. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

Okies  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000. 


COUNTY 
FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

AND 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL    PARTICULARS    UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS      FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 


Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I. E.,  M.P. 

C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. , 
D.Sc. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  ot  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL   ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED  -  £85,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     -     -     -  £100,000,000. 


ultiply  Your 
Income  by  3 

£125  x  3  =  £375 

Think  what  you  could  do  if  you  had  three  times 
the  income  you  have  now.  Think  how  you  would 
enjoy  life — the  travels  you  would  take,  the  books 
you  would  buy,  the  thousand  and  one  things  you 
could  do  that  enlarge  the  mind  and  make  life 
interesting  to  those  of  late  middle  age. 

A  man  or  woman  can  do  all  these  things  by 
purchasing  a  Canada  Life  Annuity,  which  multi- 
plies your  income  from  two  to  SIX  fold, 

and  in  addition  gives  you  unrivalled  security. 

Write  for  our  free  Annuity  Booklet.  It  is 
extremely  simple  to  understand,  and  you  see  at 
a  glance  what  you  get  for  your  money. 

Canada  Life  Assurance 
Ci 


(Accumulated  Funds,  £10,000,000.      Established,  1847.) 

15  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE, 
&  LONDON,  E.C. 


INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.  —  TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 

Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country  Mansions, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under-insured.  The 
present  increased  cost  of  building  is  overlooked  and  the 
necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Offices :  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


& 


&  Passenger  Services. 


EGYPT,  INDIA, CHINA,  JAPAN.  AUSTRALASIA, &c. 

Conveying    Passengers    and    iMerch^ndise  to 
ALL    EASTERN  PO^TS. 


P©»0  Pleasure  Cruises. 

SEA  TRIPS  by  Mail  Steamers,  8,003  to  13,000  tons, 
Every  FRIDAY  from  TILBURY 

GIBRALTAR   and  MARSEILLES. 

Return  Fares —  First.  Second. 

GIBRALTAR   £13    10    0    £9     0  0 

MARSEILLES    £16    10   0    £11   11  0 

For  further  information  apply  as  below. 


p  &  o  offices  isgtaatissrta6-' Mm- 


UNION- 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
g%  »  AHTI  r        From  London  and  Southampton. 
UMO  I  Lb  WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

_   ■  via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

LINE.         MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFRICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agency  :  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  125  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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and  rents  rose  from  .£531,133  to  £.587,495,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  annuities  rather  more 
than  doubled.  All  these  increases  are  evidently  of  a 
substantial  character,  and  they  justify  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuous expansion  of  the  business  of  the  Institution, 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  annual  reports  do  not,  how- 
ever, enable  one  to  determine  exactly  in  what  direc- 
tions headway  was  being1  made  during  these  four  years  ; 
for  precise  information  we  must  await  the  report  for 
191 3,  which  will  contain  the  directors'  careful  survey 
of  the  work  performed  during  the  current  quinquennium 
— the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Institution.  It  is  mani- 
fest, all  the  same,  that  most  progress  has  been  obtained 
in  connexion  with  the  sale  of  special  endowment  assur- 
ances and  annuity  bonds,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  percentage  of  assurance  contracts  not  carrying 
profits  has  further  risen. 

Successive  accounts  show  that  the  amount  of  the  en- 
dowment assurance  fund  (special  participating-  class) 
increased  from  £110,484  in  1908  to  £155,552  in  1909, 
to  £213,499  m  I91°,  to  £282,957  in  191 1,  and  to 
£367,312  at  the  end  of  last  year;  while  the  sums  re- 
ceived in  respect  of  annuities  sold  were  £60,072  in 
1908,  £59,301  in  1909,  £72,208  in  1910,  £79,602  in 
1911,  and  £128,513  in  191 2.  Furthermore,  the  new 
business  returns  indicate  that  the  character  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  by  the  Institution,  which  underwent  a 
notable  change  during  the  1902-8  septennium,  has  con- 
tinued to  alter,  more  policies  being  completed  for  a 
smaller  average  premium.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
evidence  possessed  in  regard  to  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  special  endowment  assurances,  for  which 
higher  premiums  are  charged,  undoubtedly  suggests 
that  the  Society's  non-participating  connexions  have 
also  enlarged,  and  may  now  represent  about  14  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sum  assured,  compared  with  12.3  per  cent, 
in  1908,  and  only  6.3  per  cent,  in  1887. 

It  may  be  expected,  all  the  same,  that  the  members, 
who  will  receive  their  bonus  allotments  next  spring, 
are.  momentarily  more  concerned  with  the  probable 
amount  of  those  allotments  than  with  any  other  problem 
affecting  the  future  of  the  Institution  with  which  they 
are  assured.  If  so,  they  can  set  their  minds  at  rest; 
since  1908  the  Scottish  Provident  has  remained 
generally  prosperous,  and  has  made  sound  progress  in 
certain  directions.  In  each  of  the  four  years  the  mor- 
tality experience  proved  exceptionally  favourable,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  earned  steadily  rose,  an  average  of 
£3  18s.  8d.  per  cent,  throughout  the  1902-8  septennium 
being  succeeded  by  £3  19s.  id.  per  cent,  in  1909,  £4 
per  cent,  in  1910  and  191 1,  and  £4  is.  5d.  per  cent, 
last  year.  Furthermore,  the  Institution  has  one  strong 
point  in  its  favour.  When  the  latest  septennium  ended 
£140,000  was  retained  as  an  investment  reserve  fund, 
and  in  1912  a  sum  of  £50,000  was  applied  to  writing 
down  securities,  enabling  the  directors  to  state  that  on 
31  December  last  the  market  valuation  of  the  assets 
exceeded  in  the  aggregate  that  shown  in  the  balance 
sheet.  A  rise  in  the  expense-ratio  has,  however, 
occurred,  but  this  appears  to  be  largely  due  to  increased 
new  business,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  premiums  on  a 
larger  number  of  policies  have  been  paid  up  in  full. 
Provision  for  these  policies  was,  however,  made  at 
the  last  investigation,  and  they  will  not  appreciably 
affect  the  coming  bonus. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making:,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


HEALTH  TALKS. 
Nervous  Disorders  :  Their  Cause  and  Cure. 
Eight  people  out  of  every  ten  have  some  form  of  nervous 
w  eakness.  True,  they  may  not  realise  it  at  the  moment, 
but  they  have  it  all  the  same.  Sooner  or  later  they 
suffer  from  one  or  other  of  the  many  symptoms  which 
mark  this  condition. 

Thus,  one  person  may  suffer  from  sleeplessness, 
another  from  loss  of  memory,  a  third  from  depression 
of  spirits;  while,  in  others,  there  may  be  great  fatigue 
alter  slight  exertion,  utter  lassitude,  inability  to  fix  the 
attention  for  any  length  of  time  on  a  given  subject, 
and  twitching  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  etc.  Others, 
again,  suffer  from  so-called  "  Nervous  Dyspepsia," 
which  may  induce  a  long  train  of  disagreeable  and 
highly-disquieting  symptoms. 

The  great  cause  of  nervous  disorders  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  deficiency  in  the  body's  supply  of  phosphorus,  which 
is  due  to  its  too  rapid  use  to  meet  the  strain  involved 
in  work,  business,  or  pleasure.  A  sufficiency  of  phos- 
phorus is  essential  for  the  health  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  blood,  etc.  It  is  only  when  we  begin  to  make 
overdrafts  on  the  body's  supply  of  phosphorus  that 
suffering  ensues.  This  suffering  docs  not  cease  until 
these  overdrafts  have  been  made  up  by  restoring  the 
phosphorus  to  its  original  quantity.  Ordinary  phos- 
phorus, however,  and  the  common  drugs  which  contain 
it  arc  almost  useless  for  this  purpose.  The  phosphorus 
must  be  in  the  form  known  as  "  organic,"  and  in 
"  chemical  combination,"  to  achieve  this  result. 

Remarkable  Medical  Evidence. 

The  preparation  which  best  answers  these  require- 
ments is  Sanatogen.  It  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Charles 
A.  Cameron,  C.B.,  M.D.,  etc.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  Public  Analyst  of  Dublin,  who  writes  : 
"Sanatogen  is  a  substance  of  the  highest  nutritive 
value,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  large  amount  of  organic 
phosphorus — that  is,  phosphorus  which  is  offered  to  the 
tissues  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  it  can  be  easily 
absorbed.    It  is  an  excellent  nerve  food." 

Indeed,  doctors  throughout  the  world  declare  it  to  be 
the  greatest  revitalising  and  reinvigorating  nerve  food 
known  to  science.  It  nourishes  the  tissues  in  the  most 
powerful  manner,  and  is,  therefore,  the  ideal  prepara- 
tion for  all  sufferers  from  nervous  disorders. 

Over  18,000  doctors  have  already  testified  in  writing, 
over  their  own  signatures,  to  the  value  of  Sanatogen, 
and  every  important  medical  journal  in  the  world  has 
printed  laudatory  articles  on  its  remarkable  power  of 
benefiting  nervous  sufferers.  "The  Medical  Press  and 
Circular"  states:  "Modern  science  has  strengthened 
the  physician's  hand  a  hundredfold  by  the  introduction 
of  Sanatogen.  It  is  a  perfectly  ideal  food  for  feeding 
the  brain-cells,  and  in  all  cases  acts  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system.  The  wonders  brought 
about  bv  this  preparation  are  no  less  manifold  than 
amazing.  They  have  been  testified  to  by  leading  physi- 
cians whose  names  are  household  words  in  many 
countries. " 

A  Free  Sample  Offered. 

A  Free  Sample  will  be  sent  to  every  reader  who  has 
not  yet  tried  Sanatogen  who  writes,  mentioning  the 
Saturday  Review,  to  A.  Wulfing  and  Co.,  12  Chcnies 
Street,  London,  W.C.  With  the  Sample  will  be  sent, 
free,  an  interesting  little  Book  containing  advice  which, 
if  followed,  will  materially  improve  the  condition  of 
every  sufferer  from  nervous  disorders  and  debility. 

Sanatogen,  which  can  be  obtained  of  all  Chemists, 
from  is.  gd.  per  tin,  always  effects  a  wonderful  change 
for  the  better  in  every  nervous  case.  It  must  do  so  in 
yours.    Write  for  a  Free  Sample  to-day. 
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BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 
YORK  GATE,  REGENT'S  PARK,  N.W. 
Principal :  MISS  M.  J.  TUKE,  M.A. 
The  Michaelmas  term  commences  on  Thursday,  October  2nd,  when  the  College 
will  occupy  the  new  buildings  in  Regent's  Park. 

LECTURES  are  given  in  preparation  for  all  EXAMINATIONS  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  in  Arts,  Science  and  Preliminary  Medicine. 

Extensive  LABORATORIES  and  MUSEUMS  are  available  for  the  study  of 
SCIENCE  subjects. 

There  are  special  courses  of  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  in  HYGIENE 
and  in  HORTICULTURAL  BOTANY. 

»>  There  is  a  SECONDARY  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  and  an  ART 
SCHOOL. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance  Scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  June 
next. 

RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation  for  80  resident  students  is  provided. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal  at  the  College. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  LONDON. 

Patron  :      HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor:      THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Principal:  SIR  HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 
Dean:        PROFESSOR  J.  EDWARDS,  M.A. 
Warden:    Miss  C.  E.  LEWER,  B.A.  (Lond.). 
For  particulars  of  the  COLLEGE  and  of  the  SCHOOL  for  Younger  Girls 
associated  with  the  College  (Head-Mistress,  Miss  M.  D.  Teale),  and  of  Scholar 
ships,  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  43  Harley  Street,  W. 

Students  may  reside  in  the  College  Hostel  at  a  fee  of  66  guineas  per  annum, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Warden,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained. 


MISS  LOUISA  DREWRY'S  CLASSES  will  be  resumed 
about  the  middle  of  October.  The  subjects  in  both 
classes  will  be  some  of  the  greater  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Miss 
Drewry  will  gladly  form  other  classes,  and  read  with  private 
pupils. — 143  King  Henry's  Road,  London,  N.W. 


A CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS  and  TUTORS  GRATIS. — 
Prospectuses  of  English  and  Continental  Schools  and  of 
Army,  Civil  Service,  and  University  Tutors  sent  (free  of  charge) 
on  receipt  of  details  by  Powell,  Smith  and  Fawcett,  School 
Agents  (Est.  1833),  34  Bedford  St.,  Strand.    Tel.  7021  Gerrard. 


HOTELS. 


SEVEN  OAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
''LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

DARTMOOR.— Boarding  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  ;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns  ; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Terms 
inclusive.— Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.Devon.  Te!.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 


CROWBOROUGH.  —  CREST  HOTEL.  An  Ideal 
Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.   Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 


SHANKLIN,    I.W.— ROYAL   SPA   HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.    Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 


TTIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  DISCARDED  TRINKETS.— Gold,  Jewel- 
JL  .L  lery.  Watches,  Chains.  Rings,  Bracelets,  Silver,  Antiques,  or  Valuables 
purchased  for  cash  by  FRASERS,  the  best  and  most  reliable  firm.  Established  183-). 
Reference,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank.  Strict  privacy  guaranteed.  Fairest  valuation 
assured.  Utmost  cash  value  or  offer  by  return.  — FRASERS  (Ipswich),  Ltd., 
Goldsmiths,  Desk  77,  Princes  Street,  Ipswich. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£    s.  d.  £    s.  d. 

One  Year    I     82    I    10  4 

Halt  Year    o  14    1      .„       ...     o   15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...    o     71    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  15th,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  books  from  the 
library  of  the  late  T.  D.  PAUL,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  ;  a  selection  from  the  library  of  Felix 
Hall,  Essex,  formed  by  the  late  LORD  WESTERN,  and  sold  by  order  of  Sir 
Thomas  Charles  Callis  Western,  Bart.,  and  his  trustees  ;  and  other  properties, 
including  standard  works  in  English  literature,  history,  biography,  travel  and  sport, 
fine  art  and  illustrated  books,  first  editions  of  the  writings  of  Knglish  and  foreign 
authors,  publications  of  learned  societies,  private  presses,  periodicals^  bibliographical 
works  ;  a  fine  collection  of  pamphlets,  county  histories  and  genealogical  and  heraldic 
works,  books  in  fine  bindings,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 
SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER   SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS,    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,    AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows:  — 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil.  OSTEND : 
F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  11.  ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCES. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  18 
Rue  Favart.  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  W. 
H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  Brentano's  Library,  37 
Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations. 
TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  MUNICH  : 
Heinrich  Jaffe,  54  Briennerstrasse.  STUTTGART  :  Konrad 
Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :    B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.    NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.     ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :   F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.      CHRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 
A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BASLE  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse.  Festersen  & 
0°.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE:  Gustav  Frey,  Library. 
GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue  Pecolat.  LAUSANNE  : 
Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg.  LUCERNE  :  A.  Gebhardt, 
Library.  MONTREUX :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ 
BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library  VEVEV  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to  The  Publisher,  Saturday 
Review,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

FROM  THE  OCTOBER  ISSUE  OF 
M.A.B.    (MAINLY  ABOUT  BOOKS). 

Tl  President  Poincar^'s  book,  "  How  France  is  Governed  " 
(Second  Impression,  7/6  net),  is  being  much  reviewed 
and  discussed  in  the  English  Press.  "  When,"  says  the 
Spectator,  "  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  becomes 
an  author  he  is  sure  to  find  readers.  But  M.  Poincare" 
has  not  trusted  to  this  certainty.  He  has  made  doubly 
sure  by  giving  us  a  book  packed  full  of  information  not 
easily  obtained  elsewhere." 

IT  Sir  Gaston  Maspero  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  foremost  of 
living  Egyptologists,  and  no  man  can  speak  on  the  subject 
of  Egypt  with  greater  authority.  His  new  book, 
"  Egyptian  Art"  (21/-  net)  is  a  finely  illustrated  volume 
on  the  art  of  the  Nile,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
religious  ideas  expressed. 

%  Professor  Arminius  Va.-nbery,  C.V.O.,  the  distinguished 
publicist  and  Oriental  scholar,  has  just  died  in  Budapest 
at  the  great  age  of  81.  His  last  book,  "The  Story  of 
My  Struggles,"  was  written  at  Mr.  Unwin's  suggestion, 
and  published  by  him  in  1 904.  A  cheap  edition  is  now 
obtainable  in  one  volume.    Price  2/6  net, 

IT  Three  thousand  copies  of  the  French  edition  of  "  Modern 
Russia,*'  by  G.  Alexinsky,  were  sold  within  three  months 
of  publication.  The  volume  is  a  brilliant  and  encyclopaedic 
study  of  present  day  conditions  and  tendencies.  Mr. 
Unwin  publishes  the  English  edition  at  15/-  net. 

%  "  A  story  of  unsurpassed  fascination  in  the  annals  of 
science,"  is  The  Daily  Telegraph's  opinion  of  Dr. 
Wrench's  "LORD  LISTER:  his  Life  and  Work." 
The  first  large  edition  is  nearly  sold  out.    Price  15/-  net. 

IT  Pierre  Garat  is  but  little  known  to  English  readers. 
Yet  he  was  the  greatest  singer  of  his  time,  the 
acknowledged  beau  and  arbiter  of  fashion,  the  Don  Juan 
of  the  Directory.  He  frequented  the  salons  of  Barras 
and  Tallien,  and  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
fashion,  the  arbiter  of  "  ton,"  the  ornament  of  the 
Incroyables  and  the  Muscadins.  Now  his  life  is  written 
in  brilliant  fashion  by  Bernard  Miall,  with  the  title  "  Pierre 
Garat:  Singer  and  Exquisite  (1 762-1823)."  Profusely 
illustrated.     1 0/6  net. 

%  The  Right  Hon.  Walter  Runciman,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  writes  to  the  publisher  of  "  The  Tyranny 
of  the  Countryside "  :  "  Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
Mr.  Green's  Tyranny  of  the  Countryside.*  There  are 
unanswerable  f  icts  in  the  book  which  ought  to  vitalise  the 
conscience  or  England  about  its  countryfolk,  and  their  life 
in  unhappy  districts."  A  revised  and  cheaper  edition  is 
now  on  sale.    Price  2/-  net. 

IF  In  "  The  Matterhorn,"  Guido  Rey's  splendid  monograph 
of  the  mountain,"  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  produced  another 
of  those  splendid  Alpine  books  which  send  a  thrill  through 
the  heart  of  the  mountaineer  and  arouse  a  mild  and 
fascinating  dread  in  the  fiat-lander."  A  cheaper  edition 
of  the  book  has  just  been  issued.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Price  1 0/6  net. 

H  Mr.  Rowland  Kenney  will  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  striking  article  in  the  English  Review  on  "  The 
Brains  Behind  the  Labour  Revolt."  His  new  Book 
"  Men  and  Rails "  (6/  -  net)  deals  specially  with  the 
railway  problem  in  relation  to  the  workers.  Their 
conditions  of  labour,  hours,  wages,  and  peculiar  risks  and 
grievances  are  set  forth,  and  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
their  struggles  for  better  conditions  is  given. 

"M.A.B."  (Mainly  About  Books)  is  an  illus- 
trated monthly  magazine  dealing  with  current 
literature.  A  specimen  copy  will  be  sent  gratis 
and  post  free  to  any  reader  of  the  "  Saturday 
Review  "  on  request. 

T.   FISHER    UNWIN.   1  Adelphi   Terrace.  London. 
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"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— Daily  Chronicle. 

oarlinbtonThandbooks, 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 

"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 


AND 


"  Particularly  good."  —  Academy 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and 


Sir  HOWARD  T.  COOK. 

ENVIRONS.  . 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


"The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


60  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  6d. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton.  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  St 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter.  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End, 
Sellly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tlntagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  MInehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare.  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tlntern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan.  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

Post  free  /ro/n  Darlington      Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.    London  :  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge, 

"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'Saturday '  Briage"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeais  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 

(Postage  l^d. 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  Jrom  Office. 
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Just  Published.       Crown  8vo.       2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Occupying 
Ownership  oi  Land : 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  POSITION  OF  THE 
TENANT  FARMER  AND  SOME  SUGGES- 
TIONS ON  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
VILLAGE  LIFE  AND  ON  THE  CREATION 
OF  THE  PEASANT  OWNER,  DRAWN  FROM 
PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

By  BEVIL  TOLLEMACHE„ 

With  a  Preface  by  ROWLAND  E.  PROTHERO,  M.V.O. 


The  subject  of  this  book  is  of  paramount  political  importance 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  matters  dealt  with  are  likely  to 
loom  large  in  the  public  mind  lor  many  months  to  come. 

Many  schemes  have  been  set  forth,  sometimes  by  people  who 
are  proioundly  ignorant  of  country  life.  This  work,  however, 
is  based  on  close  practical  experience  of  the  needs  of  farmers 
and  of  the  conditions  in  our  rural  districts. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  insecure  position  of  the  tenant 
farmer  in  this  country  because  of  the  large  number  ot  land- 
owners who  are  selling  their  estates  owing  to  the  trend  of 
recent  legislation.  Arguments  are  drawn  as  to  why  the  State 
should  advance  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  on  a  reducible 
mortgage  to  enable  them  to  acquire  their  holdings.  The 
creation  of  a  peasant  class  in  this  country  is  urged,  and  it  is 
shown  how  this  can  best  be  accomplished  from  the  practical 
results  of  experiments,  by  legislation  and  otherwise,  which 
have  been  attempted  from  time  to  time. 


London:  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  St.,  W. 


THE  BOOK 
MONTHLY 


THE  OCT. 
NO.  6d. 


Chief  Contents  Include — ■ 

THE  COLOUR  BOOK 

Has  It  Come  To  Stay  Or  Is  It  a  Moveable  Feast  ?    By  F. 

Hadland  Davis. 
THE  QUESTION  OF  "  I  " 

Ought  The  Hero  of  a  Book  to  Tell  Its  Story  ?    By  Raymond 

Taunton. 
A  LONDON  LETTER 

Why  Not  a  Literary  Court  to  Replace  "  Library  Censorship  "  ? 

By  [ames  Milne. 
THE  REGIMENTAL  HISTORY 

Why  Should  It  be  so  Coldly  Official  and  Dull  ?    By  Reginald 

F.  Healy. 
FICTION  AND  PARLIAMENT 

With  Some  Consideration  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.    By  C.  E. 

Lawrence. 
CORRESPONDENCE 

How    to    Make    Public  Libraries    More  Comfortable  and 

Attractive.  

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  Sited  men  Copy  post  free  Gd.  Aiinii.it  Subscription  6s.6d. 

CASSELL  &  CO.  LTD.,  LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Sport 

Society 

Drama 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.   Every  Tuesday 


-5; 


**oHtics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE^BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


V*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Propriet  ors  of  the   "Graphic,"  Tallis  House( 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 
RUDYARD  KIPLING 

SongS  from  Books.  Uniform  with  Poetical 
Works.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Pocket  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  net;  limp  leather,  5s.  net.  Edition  de 
Luxe  (limited  to  1,000  copies),  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

*»*  Contains  practically  a  complete  collection  of  the  poetry 
which  has  appeared  in  the  prose  works.  

~H.  G.  WELLS'S 

NEW  NOVEL 

THE  PASSIONATE 

FRIENDS  6s. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. — "  Mr.  Wells  has  a 
delightful  knack  of  giving  most  vivid  pictures  of  war  scenes 
in  South  Africa,  and  of  using  other  great  events  of  late 
years — like  the  European  crisis  when  the  Germans  seized 
Agadir.  They  all  fall  into  the  scheme  so  naturally,  and 
are  described  so  easily — just  as  a  friend  might  who  was 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace — that  the  book 
throws  a  wonderful  spell  over  the  reader." 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  NEW  NOVEL 

BENDISH  :    A  Study  in  Prodigality.  6s. 

The  Observer. — "The  admirers  of  Mr.  Hewlett's 
richly  imaginative  portraiture  will  find  a  feast  spread 
before  them  in  'Bendish,'  and  a  feast  which  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  is  only  interrupted  and  not  ended 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  story.". 

ENGLISH    MEN   OF  LETTERS.    NEW  VOLUME. 

Jane  Austen.  By  f.  warre  cornish,  late 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Vice-Provost 
of  Eton  College.    .Crown  8vo.  2s.net.  [Tuesday. 

With    the    Russian    Pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem.       By  Stephen  graham, 

Author  of  "A  Tramp's  Sketches."  With  38  Illus- 
trations and  a  Map.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Observer. — "  Mr.  Graham  was  a  pilgrim  among 
the  pilgrims,  and  he  was  able  to  study  his  comrades  and 
understand  them.  The  description  he  gives  of  them  in 
his  book  is  wonderfully  vivid ;  he  describes  them  minutely 
andall  the  wonderful  mysteries  in  which  they  participated." 

J.  J.  HISSEY'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A    Leisurely    Tour    in  England. 

By  JAMES  JOHN  HISSEY,  Author  of  "  The  Charm 
of  the  Road,"  etc.  With  Thirty-four  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author,  and  a  Map. 
8vo.  10s.  net. 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE. 

The  Gardener.    Poems  by  Rabin- 

dranath  Tagore.  Translated  by  the 
Author  from  the  Original  Bengali.  With  Portrait- 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 

Collected  Poems.  By  a.  e.,  Author  of  "  The 

Divine  Vision  and  other  Poems, "   Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 
Part  VI.  Just  Published. 

The  Golden  Bough.     A  Study  in 
Magic  and  Religion.  By  j.  g.  frazer, 

D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  8vo. 

Part  YI.    The  Scapegoat.    10s.  net. 

The  Observer. — "  The  amount  of  material  on  which 
Dr.  Frazer  has  to  work  is  enormous,  but  he  is  never  over- 
whelmed by  its  mass.  He  marshals  his  facts  and 
authorities  in  perfect  order,  and  tells  his  amazing  story 
with  grace  and  a  spirit  that  never  flags." 
%*  Previously  published — Parti.  The  Magic  Art  and  the 

Evolution  of  Kings.    Two  Vols.    Second  Impression. 

20s.  net.    Part  If.  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul. 

One  Vol.    Second  Impression.    10s.  net.    Part  III. 

The  Dying  God.     One  Vol.   Second  Impression. 

10s.  net.    Part  IV.  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris.    One  Vol. 

Second  Edition.    10s.  net.    Part  V.   Spirits  of  the 

Corn  and  of  the  Wild.    Two  Vols.    20s.  net.  

Outlines    of  Railway  Economics. 

By  DOUGLAS  KNOOP,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  Sheffield.  Crown  Svo. 
5s.  net. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  be  glad  to  send  their 
LIST  OF  NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS, 
as  issued,  to  readers  interested  in  current  literature. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

With  this  week's  "  Saturday  Review  "  is  issued, 
gratis,  a  Twenty-page  Literary  Supplement. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Now  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  invited  peace,  how 
will  the  parties  meet?  What  is  their  likely  manner 
of  approach?  We  suggest  that  the  approach  is 
already  made  in  an  agreement  between  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  as  to  how  Mr.  Churchill  should 
present  his  invitation  and  how  Mr.  Smith  should 
receive  it.  Are  we  to  believe  that  Mr.  Smith  had  no 
idea  what  Mr.  Churchill  would  say  at  Dundee  or  that 
Mr.  Churchill  had  no  idea  as  to  how  Mr.  Smith  would 
take  it? 

Mr.  Churchill's  speech  has  helped  to  clear  the  air. 
Some  of  the  critics  have  called  it  cryptic ;  but  there  is 
nothing  cryptic  about  his  appeal  for  peace  and  a  settle- 
ment by  consent.  He  does  not  give  the  details  of  the 
Government's  intentions,  or  of  the  limits  within  which 
they  are  prepared  to  compromise.  But  he  has.  signed 
to  Mr.  Redmond ;  and  the  next  move  lies  with  the 
Nationalist  leader. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  certainly  strengthened  his  reputa- 
tion by  this  speech.  How  will  Mr.  Redmond  answer? 
He  knows  the  limits  of  his  power  and  the  realities  of 
the  position  ;  but  there  is  Mr.  Devlin  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  the  extremist  section  of  the  Nationalists.  If 
Mr.  Redmond  is  not  strong  enough  to  risk  a  revolt 
in  his  own  ranks,  he  will  have  to  bully  the  Government 
in  public  once  more ;  his  next  speech  will  define  his 
position  in  his  own  party  as  well  as  his  party's  atti- 
tude to  Ulster.  But  should  he  capitulate  to  Mr.  Devlin 
the  Government  will  have  to  show  its  hand  plainly  and 
quickly. 


Mr.  McKenna,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  temper, 
never  the  most  equable  in  the  world,  appears  to  have 
been  irritated  by  the  talk  of  a  prospective  Labour  candi- 
date in  his  constituency,  declared  himself  opposed  to 
any  conference  or  compromise  on  Home  Rule  earlier 
in  the  week.  He  repeated  the  usual  formula  that  the 
public  mind — meaning  that  part  of  it  which  voted  for 
the  Government  three  years  ago — was  determined  to 
grant  self-government  to  Ireland  and  religious  equality 
to  Wales.  Mr.  McKenna  put  the  question,  What  is 
there  to  confer  about?  Conference,  said  he,  meant 
nothing  but  procrastination  ;  does  he  then  wish  lo  hurry 
into  civil  war?  Clearly  the  country  will  look  in  vain 
to  the  Home  Secretary. 

Mr.  Murray  Macdonald  is  wiser.  His  remedy  is 
a  Conference,  but  an  enlarged  Conference  which  would 
include  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Imperial 
Federation  as  well  as  the  LUster  question.  Surely  it 
will  be  enough  to  settle  Ulster  first,  and  leave  for  a  while 
the  famous  preamble  to  the  Parliament  Act.  Mr. 
Murray  Macdonald  has,  as  usual,  the  best  intentions  ; 
but  he  is  ineffectual. 

The  position  of  the  Ulster  leaders  is  clear.  The  ex- 
clusion of  Ulster  from  the  Bill  is  the  one  thing  thev 
demand,  and  that  demand  is  backed  by  preparation  for 
resistance.  This  week  some  of  the  standing  orders  of 
the  Ulster  Covenanters  have  been  seen  in  London,  and 
the  calm  precision  of  the  arrangements  speaks  as  plainly 
as  the  Covenant  oath  itself.  Those  who  thought  that 
this  was  bluff,  or  that  Ulster  would  be  bluffed  by  the 
Cabinet  and  Mr.  Redmond,  did  not  measure  the  facts. 
Ulster's  demand  is  for  exclusion  ;  whether  that  province 
has  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  whether  it  sends  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  whether  it  consists  of  four 
counties  or  of  seven,  are  matters  for  negotiation.  What 
is  not  a  matter  for  negotiation  is  the  determination  of 
LTster  not  to  be  included  in  the  Bill. 

We  need  take  but  little  account  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
postscript  address  to  the  people  of  Dundee.  Obviously 
after  actually  inviting  the  Opposition  to  parley  the 
Government  must  explain  to  their  followers  that  this 
invitation  implies  no  sense  of  weakness  in  themselves. 
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No  conference  or  conciliation,  says  Mr.  Churchill,  will 
be  allowed  "  to  deprive  a  great  political  party  of  its 
victory  ".  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  gave  Mr.  Churchill  an 
opportunity  of  proclaiming  at  Dundee  that  though  the 
Government  have  offered  peace,  they  are  notwithstand- 
ing full  of  fight.    It  is  necessary  to  say  these  things. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  starting  on  his 
holiday,  a  holiday,  we  fear,  of  hate.  He  has  so  often 
struck  savagely  at  the  landowner — on  the  whole  one 
of  the  best  of  our  English  types — that  we  should  sus- 
pect any  fair  words  that  might  come  from  him  on  the 
subject  now.  It  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  come 
out  with  his  worst,  instead  of  hoarding  it  up.  He  will 
no  doubt  sow  discord  freely  and  effectively  in  many 
fields.  But  we  may  take  some  comfort  when  we  recall 
the  result  in  the  counties  of  his  Budget  and  his 
attack  on  the  Dukes.    They  largely  returned  Tories. 

His  tour,  everyone  knows,  is  one  of  destruction,  not 
construction — and  in  one  way  he  reminds  one  of 
Chateaubriand's  description  of  the  barbarians  of 
society,  men  fitted  to  destroy  like  the  Goths;  only, 
unlike  the  Goths,  unable  to  rebuild.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  even  his  idealist  friends  and  admirers  in 
England  and  Wales  are  under  any  delusion  in  the 
matter.  They  know,  as  everybody  in  politics  and 
public  life  knows  perfectly  well,  that  he  has  set  out 
not  to  build  a  land  system,  but — in  his  own  word — to 
"  burst  "  one.  What  a  contrast  at  the  moment  to 
Mr.  Churchill. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  returns  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Marconi  transactions  this  week.  His  dealings,  Lord 
Robert  rightly  repeats,  were  "  grossly  improper  ".  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  should  realise  from  this  how  completely  his 
counter-charges  have  failed.  At  least  he  hoped  to  silence 
all  of  the  name  of  "  Cecil  ".  He  may  infer,  from  Lord 
Robert's  speech,  that  he  has  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
his  critics.  He  has  not  even  angered  them.  Lord  Robert 
repeats  the  original  grave  indictment,  as  scrupulously 
just  and  measured  as  it  first  appeared  in  his  Minority 
Report. 

The  directors  of  the  London  Pavilion  are  wise  in 
refusing  to  allow  the  suffragettes  henceforth  to  use 
their  theatre.  These  wild-cat  meetings  at  the  Pavilion 
are  a  serious  nuisance.  They  are  never  public  meetings 
in  an  ordinary  sense.  They  merely  compel  the  police 
to  play  cat  and  mouse  with  Mr.  McKenna's  ticket-of- 
leave  women.  It  is  not  a  pretty  game.  Anyone  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  Pavilion  on  a  Monday  afternoon 
may  suddenly  find  himself  helplessly  crushed  into  a 
fight,  literally  tooth  and  nail,  between  the  police,  poor 
fellows,  and  women  who  are  so  far  blind  to  what  they 
are  doing  that  they  are  unable  to  remember  afterwards 
in  the  police  court  how  or  why  they  were  arrested. 

These  scenes  at  the  Pavilion  will  not  help  the  friends 
of  Miss  Kerr  in  their  petition  to  the  Home  Office.  We 
have  carefully  read  a  great  bundle  of  letters  and  docu- 
ments that  have  passed  between  the  suffragettes  and 
their  friends  and  Mr.  McKenna,  and  we  quite  fail  to 
see  the  point  involved  in  this  petition.  Mr.  McKenna's 
position  is  at  least  clear.  Miss  Kerr  has  been  sentenced 
to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  as  the  paid  office 
manager  of  the  W.S.P.U.,  for  "  committing  and  incit- 
ing other  women  to  commit  crimes  against  property  ". 
Her  friends  petition  for  her  release  on  the  ground  that 
she  is  not  guilty,  and  not  "personally  concerned  with 
the  militant  side  of  the  movement  ".  They  plead  that 
her  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  most  militant  of 
militant  bodies  has  not  involved  her  in  militancy.  Her 
work  has  been  "  constitutional  "  and  "  legal  ". 

Mr.  McKenna  answers  that  he  will  release  her  upon 
one  condition.  Will  Miss  Kerr  "  in  furtherance  of  her 
political  objects  confine  herself  to  constitutional 
methods?  "  In  a  word,  Mr.  McKenna  offers  to  release 
her  upon  receiving  her  promise  to  keep  the  law.  The 
prisoner  refuses.   She  says  that  ;iny  formal  undertaking 


to  keep  the  law  would  be  inconsistent  with  her  position 
as  a  loyal  servant  of  the  W.S.P.U.  Nevertheless  she 
continues  to  plead  for  release  on  the  ground  that  her 
position  as  a  loyal  servant  of  the  W.S.P.U.  has  not 
involved  her  in  breaking  the  law.  She  will  not  give 
an  undertaking  to  abstain  from  doing  what  she  herself 
claims  that  she  has  never  done,  or  intended  to  do. 
Mr.  McKenna  has  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
place  of  his  Act.  He  will  not  release  Miss  Kerr  with- 
out an  undertaking;  and  he  has  this  week  decided  to 
keep  in  prison  two  inveterate  law-breakers  who  have 
already  as  mice  under  the  Act  done  irreparable 
mischief. 

^  To  consider  yet  whether  the  new  friendliness  between 
France  and  Spain  has  any  connexion  with  our  retire- 
ment from  the  Mediterranean  would  perhaps  be  to  con- 
sider too  curiously.  Undoubtedly  it  means  a  thoroughly 
good  understanding  as  to  Morocco.  France  and  Spain 
should  obviously  work  together  here.  We  may  be 
sure  that  King  Alfonso  and  M.  Poincare"  have  talked 
very  freely  of  Morocco;  perhaps  they  have  also  dis- 
cussed the  balance  of  navies  in  the  Mediterranean — 
Austria  and  Italy  building  hard,  England  withdrawn. 
The  French  Premier  at  San  Sebastian  has  let  slip  the 
word  "  unis  "  as  describing  the  new  friends,  where  his 
hearers  expected  a  simple  "  rapproch^s  ".  However 
far  the  new  entente  has  gone  at  present,  it  is  clear  that 
the  approach  of  France  and  Spain  will  be  closer  and 
more  important  as  time  goes  on. 

It  has  not  yet  come  to  a  breach  between  Turkey  and 
Greece  ;  but  the  position  is  serious.  The  Young  Turkish 
war  party  are  beyond  bounds  elated  by  their  successful 
recovery  of  Adrianople.  They  are  thinking  more  of 
foreign  conquests  and  quarrels  than  of  reform  and  good 
government  at  home.  Will  a  Turkish  statesman  be 
found  to  point  out  that  Turkey's  prosperity  in  the  future 
is  more  likely  to  hang  upon  solvency  and  a  reformed 
administration  than  upon  the  recovery  of  Turkish 
sovereignty  in  the  /Egean  ? 

War  between  Turkey  and  Greece  will  open  again 
the  dreary  chapter  of  Balkan  massacre  and  outrage. 
The  conditions  of  war  in  this  struggle  would  be  even 
worse  than  those  of  the  late  war  between  the  Allies. 
We  have  received  the  letter  of  a  deputy  of  the  late 
Ottoman  Parliament,  urging  that  every  diplomatic 
means  should  be  exhausted  to  restrain  the  war  party 
in  Constantinople.  He  points  out  that  the  new  Turkish 
forces  are  mainly  irregular  hordes  of  Kurds  and  Circas- 
sians. If  these  troops  are  let  loose  upon  the  Christian 
population,  then — to  put  the  position  as  delicately  as 
possible — the  rules  of  war  will  not  be  observed. 

That  Mr.  Corfield's  heroism  was  possibly  worth 
more  than  the  wisdom  of  those  who  to-day  coldly 
censure  his  imprudence,  we  felt  at  a  first  reading  of 
his  official  story.  Had  he  succeeded  at  Burao,  his 
exploit  would  have  ranked  in  kind  with  Nelson's  blind 
eye  at  the  telescope,  or  Drake's  singeing  of  King 
Philip,  or  any  one  of  all  the  splendid  deeds  which  defy 
the  strict  letter  of  official  etiquette.  It  was  also  clear 
from  the  first  look  into  this  frontier  tale  that,  however 
rash  Corfield  may  have  been  at  the  last,  this  disaster 
was  really  at  the  Government's  door.  It  was  this 
Government's  scuttle  from  Somaliland  which  put  Cor- 
field into  a  position  where  he  must  either  rashly  dare, 
or  submit  his  flag  to  a  loss  of  prestige. 

If  we  may  believe  the  correspondents — soldiers  for 
the  most  part — who,  bitterly  stung  by  cold  terms  of 
censure  put  upon  a  dead  hero,  have  during  the  last 
few  days  hurried  forward  in  defence  of  his  memory, 
Corfield  was  not  only  a  gallant  soldier,  but  more  prudent 
by  far  than  the  authorities  who  betrayed  him.  It  is 
argued  that  Corfield  had  no  choice.  He  had  to 
force  a  fight  to  keep  his  position  at  Burao,  whence 
to  withdraw  was  utter  disaster  for  Great  Britain  in 
Somaliland — as  the  authorities  themselves  admit.  In 
1909  it  was  as  safe  in  Burao  for  a  white  man  or  a 
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friendly  Somali  as  in  London  or  Paris.  To-day  Burao 
is  under  terror  of  the  Mullah  and  the  dervishes.  This 
is  not  due  to  Corfield's  heroic  defeat.  It  is  due  to  the 
deliberate  policy  of  this  present  Government.  The 
Government  cannot  put  off  its  responsibility  upon 
Corfield. 

Sir  George  Askwith  has,  for  the  moment,  failed  in 
Dublin.  Peace  cannot  be  arranged  between  masters 
and  men.  There  is  too  much  bad  blood  between  the 
parties.  The  masters  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Larkin 
deported.  The  men  would  like  to  see  the  masters 
a  la  lanterne.  Each  party  expresses  this  feeling 
in  a  general  principle.  The  men  re-affirm  the  doctrine 
of  tainted  labour  :  the  masters  refuse  to  have  any 
dealings  with  Mr.  Larkin's  organisation.  At  first 
sight  it  looks  as  if  masters  and  men  were  equally  to 
blame.  Each  would  seem  to  be  bound  in  the  end  to 
give  way.  The  men  will  certainly  be  compelled  by 
the  mere  necessities  of  industry  and  by  public  opinion 
to  give  way  on  tainted  labour ;  whereas  the  masters 
cannot  at  this  time  seriously  refuse  to  allow  their  men 
to  belong  to  a  bona-fide  trade  union. 

But  here  is  the  real  difficulty.  Mr.  Larkin's  organisa- 
tion— the  Irish  Transport  Workers — is  not  now  a 
bona-fide  trade  union.  The  men  who  control  it  stand 
for  precisely  those  doctrines  of  the  sympathetic  strike 
and  tainted  labour  which  no  sane  employer  can  accept. 
The  masters'  refusal  to  allow  their  men  to  join  the 
Irish  Transport  Workers  means  that  the  masters 
refuse  to  be  bullied  and  broken  by  Mr.  Larkin.  The 
masters  will,  of  course,  have  to  withdraw  their  objec- 
tions to  the  Irish  Transport  Workers  as  soon  as  the 
Irish  Transport  Workers  cease  to  behave  like  a  con- 
spiracy. The  masters  cannot  reasonably  deny  the  right 
of  workers  to  combine.  They  can  only  deny  the  right 
of  workers  to  combine  for  purposes  already  censured 
by  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Larkin's  purpose  is  to  damage  the  employer 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  He  virtually  denies 
that  there  is  a  solidarity  of  interest  between  masters 
and  men.  Every  blow  at  the  masters,  in  Mr.  Larkin's 
view,  will  improve  the  men's  position.  He  sees  society 
as  two  camps  in  a  state  of  war ;  and  he  means  to 
obtain  for  his  own  party  the  absolute  control  of 
industry.  This  is  what  Mr.  Larkin  means  when  he 
declares  "  Christ  must  not  be  crucified  any  longer  in 
the  Irish  capital  "  ;  when  he  celebrates  "  anarchy  "  as 
the  "highest  form  of  love";  and  asks  that  the 
"  people  of  the  country  should  govern  the  country 
in  the  interests  of  the  country." 

The  English  labour  leaders  are  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  Mr.  Gosling  declared  outright  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  sympathetic  strike  as  a  principle  of 
coercion.  Mr.  Larkin  has  gone  far  beyond  the  English 
labour  leaders'  idea  of  the  fair  rules  of  industrial  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  some  of  the  men's  practical 
grievances  in  Dublin  as  to  hours  and  wages  the 
English  leaders  undoubtedly  sympathise.  Will  they 
support  the  Irish  Transport  Workers?  Much  will 
turn  upon  this.  Probably,  if  the  fight  goes  on,  they 
will  feel  compelled  by  the  mere  pressure  of  class 
sympathy  to  stand  by  the  men.  Undoubtedly  in 
Dublin  labour  conditions  have  been  bad.  Undoubtedly 
Mr.  Larkin  has  improved  them.  These  facts  will 
weigh  heavily  with  labour  men  in  England.  But, 
though  they  actually  decide  to  stand  by  the  Irish 
Transport  Workers,  they  will  do  this  with  a  bitter 
conviction  that  the  Irishmen  have  gone  too  far,  and  that 
public  opinion  is  against  them. 

Meantime,  Sir  George  Askwith's  impartial  Court  of 
Inquiry  has  come  to  a  clear  decision  as  to  the  sym- 
pathetic strike  and  tainted  labour.  We  are  sure  this 
decision  accurately  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  thinking 
public,  employers  and  employed,  on  this  question.  It 
is  worthy  to  be  quoted  in  full.    Virtually  it  is  a  vote 


of  censure  upon  Mr.  Larkin.  "  No  community  could 
exist  ",  runs  Sir  George  Askwith's  Report,  "  if  the 
resort  to  the  sympathetic  strike  became  the  general 
policy  of  trade  unionism ;  as,  owing  to  the  inter-, 
dependence  of  different  branches  of  industry,  disputes 
affecting  even  a  single  individual  would  spread  in- 
definitely. If  this  should  be  the  policy  of  trade 
unionism  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  employers  ;  but,  in  our  experi- 
ence of  the  better  organised  employers  and  workmen, 
the  sympathetic  strike  or  the  sympathetic  lock-out  is 
not  a  method  which  is  recognised  as  a  reasonable  way 
of  dealing  with  disputes." 

Lord  Milner  at  Birmingham  on  Wednesday  talked 
political  economy  without  talking  politics.  Politics 
were  barred  him  as  serene  president  of  a  learned  society. 
Money  was  his  theme.  He  talked  of  Consols  without 
once  mentioning  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  dearness  of 
money  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  Beyond  our 
insular  fluctuations  is  a  flow  of  capital  whose  laws  are 
equal  for  all  the  world.  Investment  rates  all  over  the 
world  are  now  upon  the  ebb.  Goschen  looked  forward 
to  a  time  when  capital  would  be  so  plentiful  and  cheap 
that  investors  would  have  to  be  contented  with  2  per 
cent.  But  the  tide  has  turned.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  capital  gluts  the  modern  market.  What,  Lord 
Milner  asks,  are  the  reasons  of  dear  money  to-day? 

New  methods,  new  materials,  new  instruments  of 
production — all  are  crying  for  capital ;  and  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  round.  Take,  for  example,  the  operation 
known  as  "scrapping".  Scrapping  all  that  is  out  of 
date  is  profitable  in  the  long  run  ;  but  it  is  very  expen- 
sive at  the  time.  It  draws  heavily  upon  the  capital 
of  the  world.  Then  there  are  new  countries  rapidly 
turning  into  old  countries,  and  old  countries  rapidly 
waking  into  a  greater  industrial  activity.  Money  is 
wanted  everywhere. 

Lord  Milner  avoided  politics  ;  but  his  last  words  were 
important  for  labour  to-day.  There  is  no  antagonism 
between  labour  and  capital ;  though  there  may  be 
antagonism  between  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist  as 
to  how  they  shall  share  the  fruits  of  their  combination. 
Money  is  dear,  and  the  capitalist  can  command  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  because  money  is  wanted  everywhere 
for  industrial  enterprises.  Money  is  dear  when  industry 
is  most  active,  and  labour  most  in  demand.  Capital 
and  labour  rise  and  fall  together — a  good  price  for 
capital  usually  implying,  especially  under  trade  unions, 
a  good  price  for  labour.  Profits  are  not  necessarily  high 
at  the  expense  of  wages. 

The  Kieff  murder  trial  would  have  had  nothing  to 
differentiate  it  from  other  sordid  tragedies  of  the  kind 
had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. By  formally  including  in  the  indictment  the 
charge  of  ritual  murder  the  Government  has  given 
something  like  formal  sanction  to  a  long-standing 
popular  superstition.  From  time  to  time  during  the 
last  eight  centuries  the  Jews  have  been  accused  of  using 
the  blood  of  Christians  for  purposes  of  ritual.  The 
charge  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  case  of  William 
of  Norwich,  and  was  supported  by  universal  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  blood. 

'  Hatred  and  envy  spread  the  charge,  and  popular 
imagination  was  excited  by  Jewish  solemnities  unin- 
telligible to  Christians.  The  red  wine  used  in  com- 
memorating the  slaying  of  the  children  by  Pharaoh  was 
by  popular  fancy  turned  into  blood.  This  blood  accusa- 
tion is  indeed  a  regular  recurring  phenomenon  in  reli- 
gious history.  It  has  been  made  by  the  pagans  against 
the  early  Christians,  by  the  Catholics  against  the 
Gnostic  sects,  and  by  modern  Chinese  against 
Europeans. 

It  would  hardly  be  strange  that  this  practice  should 
still  linger  in  Russia.  So  recently  as  1892  an  actual 
case  was  reported  from  a  Russian  village,  where  a 
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stranger  was  sacrificed  to  turn  away  famine  and  disease. 
The  villagers  who  took  part  were  devout  members  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  sacrifice  was  assisted  by 
the  village  magistrate,  the  policeman,  and  the  chief 
elder  of  the  church.  1'rofessor  Strack,  of  Berlin,  has 
written  a  learned  book  wherein  this  whole  question  of 
ritual  murder  is  exhaustively  considered. 

Mr.  Birrell  suggests  that  speakers  will  soon  go  about 
the  country  "  not  unveiling  new,  but  veiling  old, 
statues,  and  delivering  speeches,  not  in  appreciation, 
but  in  depreciation,  of  their  subjects  ".  Should  this 
really  come  about,  Kelvin's  statue,  unveiled  this  week 
at  Glasgow  by  Mr.  Birrell  and  Mr.  Balfour,  will  escape. 
Kelvin  is  the  greatest  mathematical  genius  of  modern 
times.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out,  Kelvin  was 
a  practical  inventor,  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  scientific 
speculators.  He  brought  pure  science  to  the  service  of 
our  common  needs.  He  pursued  knowledge  for  itself, 
in  the  true  mystical  way  ;  but  he  could  also  use  the 
fruits  of  his  knowledge. 

The  futility  of  measuring  genius  in  an  academy  could 
not  better  be  shown  than  in  the  story  of  Kelvin's  un- 
successful effort  to  be  Senior  Wrangler.  The  piece  de 
resistance  of  his  examination  was,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
examiners,  a  problem  Kelvin  had  himself  invented.  The 
successful  candidate  had  previously  read  Kelvin's  solu- 
tion, remembered  it  by  heart,  and  dashed  it  down 
rapidly  upon  the  paper.  But  Kelvin  himself  had  utterly 
forgotten  his  own  work,  and  had  painfully  to  recon- 
struct his  original  solution  from  first  principles.  Kelvin, 
of  course,  was  beaten. 

Professor  Hans  Delbriick  believes  that  God  is  on  the 
side  of  the  big  battalions.  He  has  no  faith  in  the  old 
stories  of  little  armies  opposing  successfully  huge  hosts, 
and  he  attributes  them  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
victor  to  exaggerate  his  prowess.  He  scorns  the  idea 
ol  Xerxes  having  an  army  of  5,000,000  men,  and 
suggests  that  it  was  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality 
of  their  enemies  that  endangered  the  freedom  of  the 
Greeks.  If  Greece  had  not  been  able  to  produce  enough 
citizen  soldiers  she  would  never  have  been  in  a  position 
to  repel  attack.  Professor  Delbruck's  historical  flights 
are  a  lesson.    Numbers  count. 

Library  censorship  is  still  discussed.  Mr.  John 
Galsworthy's  appeal  for  a  sort  of  parliament  of 
authors  on  the  face  of  it  looks  attractive.  But  the 
scheme  will  not  bear  examination,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  in  a  pungent  letter  to  the  "Times",  has 
exposed  its  weakness.  What  except  an  unsound 
sentiment  of  trade  unionism  can  persuade  us  to  regard 
the  great  mass  of  persons  who  publish  novels  as 
capable  of  forming  a  joint  opinion?  The  mere  fact  of 
writing  a  book  and  persuading  a  publisher  to  print  it 
does  not  give  every  writer  the  authority  to  defy 
public  opinion.  Mr.  Gosse  thinks  that  we  have 
advanced  enormously  in  the  last  two  generations,  and 
that  the  susceptibilities  of  intelligent  persons,  outside 
the  professionally  interested  circle,  are  no  longer  exces- 
sive. A  general  alertness,  such  as  is  now  vigilantly 
shown,  will  do  more  in  the  interests  of  liberty  than  any 
violent  action.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Gosse  that  a  deli- 
cate ethical  consideration  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
submitted  to  a  "wild  congress  of  Grub  Street". 

The  most  sensational  thing  that  has  happened  among 
musicians  for  a  long,  long  while  is  the  collapse  of  the 
Denhof  opera  tour.  The  company  was  most  carefully 
rehearsed  and  was  to  do  most  wonderful  things;  but 
in  a  few  days  Mr.  Denhof  found  himself  ^5000  out  of 
pocket  and  no  prospect  whatever  of  reimbursing  him- 
self. Mr.  Thomas  Beecham  stepped  in,  and  members 
of  the  company  who  were  thinking  of  walking  back  to 
Ixmdon  found  themselves  in  the  position,  at  worst,  of 
returning  by  train.  However,  it  is  unlikely  they  will 
have  to  do  even  this,  for  Mr.  Beecham,  not  having  spent 
enough  thousands  already,  is  bent  on  getting  rid  of  a 
few  more,  and  our  provincial  neighbours  will  bene  lit. 


MR.  CHURGHILL. 

JV/J  R.  CHURCHILL,  whatever  else  may  come  out  of 
his  speeches,  has  done  one  excellent  thing.  He 
has  taken  us  all  out  of  the  miserable  stuffy  atmosphere 
of  petty  attorneyism  in  which  we  have  moved  whilst  the 
McKennas,  the  Robertsons,  and  the  Ures  of  party 
politics  have  been  plotting  and  snarling.  It  is  like 
throwing  up  a  window  and  getting  a  whiff  of  good  air 
into  a  room  poisoned  by  sickness.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  his  speech  which  we  absolutely  disagree  with  : 
we  deal  with  that  elsewhere.  No  doubt,  too,  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  heart-burning  on  his  own  side.  We 
dare  say — we  are  sure,  indeed,  that  many  people  are 
saying  that  it  is  so  like  his  cleverness,  his  untrust- 
worthiness,  and  that  as  to  his  talk  about  conciliation  and 
settlement,  Credat  Jud;eus  Apella,  non  ego.  They  will 
say  he  has  seen  his  chance  of  cutting  in  just  when  his 
most  dangerous  rival  for  the  leadership  presently  is  in 
disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes  over  the  Marconi 
disclosures.  What  exactly  were  the  mixed  motives,  all 
the  motives  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Churchill's  mind  when 
he  resolved  on  this  speech,  we  cannot  tell.  Nobody  can 
really  know. 

In  every  statesman's  mind,  we  suppose,  is  some  sort 
of  Bluebeard  chamber,  in  which  he  does  to  death  not 
his  mistresses,  but  those  men  who  will  kill  him  if  he 
does  not  kill  them.  Not  that  only  statesmen  have 
Bluebeard  chambers  of  the  kind — the  thing  is  perhaps 
common,  in  a  life  of  fierce  competition,  to  many  am- 
bitious men. 

But  it  does  not  concern  us  particularly  to  try  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  any  hidden  motives  Mr.  Churchill  may 
or  may  not  have  had  in  making  his  speech.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  a  domestic  affair  of  the  other  side  as  to 
whether  they  will  by  and  by  have  Mr.  Churchill  or 
Mr.  George.  Let  their  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  go  into 
that  matter,  it  does  not  immediately  concern  us. 

We  are  perfectly  certain  that  the  great  majority  of 
people  all  over  the  country,  detached  people  as  well  as 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  and  Radicals,  will  not 
trouble  about  under-motives  and  so  forth — they  will 
feel  that  the  speech  was  the  speech  of  a  man  ;  a  strong 
man  who  felt  strongly  what  he  spoke ;  and,  at  least 
when  he  dealt  with  Ireland  and  the  Ulster  problem, 
thrust  mere  partisanship  and  the  party  game  aside  for 
the  time.  The  attempt  of  the  "  Daily  News" — once 
the  organ  that  more  or  less  voiced  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
now  the  organ  that  voices  Mr.  Ure — to  cover  up  the 
good  of  the  speech,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  pure  party 
screed,  is  too  contemptible  altogether ;  it  will  hardly 
deceive  the  veriest  starveling  in  ideas. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  taken  a  step  forward,  and  has  made 
himself  the  most  observed,  and  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful, figure  in  the  Liberal  front  rank.  What  is  the 
secret  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  leading  politicians 
to  get  absolutely  into  the  front  rank  and  stay  there? 
It  is  clearly  not  a  question  of  pure  intellect  or  of  astute- 
ness. Plenty  pf  men  might  be  named  who  have  easily 
equalled  or  surpassed  Mr.  Churchill,  for  example,  some 
in  the  one  gift  some  in  the  other,  and  yet  not  got  into 
the  charmed  circle.  If  one  takes  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Churchill  and  examines  it  closely,  it  is  found  to  be  no 
masterpiece  intellectually— far  from  it.  But  many  an 
earnest  and  very  industrious  politician  can  make  as 
clever  a  speech,  and  yet  it  does  not  take  the  public 
fancy  or  stir  our  enthusiasm.  Not  high  station,  not 
industry  without  end,  and  not  even  powerful  intellect, 
it  seems,  can  always  put  a  man  in  the  front  rank  abso- 
lutely— though  of  course  we  all  know  these  things  may 
make  him  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  even  a 
Prime  Minister.  The  point  is  they  cannot  make  the 
public  accept  him  as  "  a  flier  ".  Most  of  us  can  think 
of  two  or  three  very  able  and  important  statesmen  in 
English  political  history  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  or  less  who  have  just  missed.  They  have  been 
very  powerfully  equipped.  They  have  been  voted  able 
and  sound  statesmen,  with  plenty  of  resolution  and 
judgment.  But  they  have  exercised  no  spell  on  the 
public  at  large  any  more  than  on  the  cultivated  and 
fastidious  few.     The  thing  which   they  have  lacked 
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has  been  imagination.  The  term  may  be  offensive  to 
many  steady,  sane  minds.  They  may  ask  to  be  excused 
from  having  much  to  do  with  imagination.  They  may 
prefer  to  be  led  and  inspired  only  by  sound  men  of 
judgment.  But  the  truth  remains  that  all  the  great 
figures  in  our  political  history  have  been  men  of 
imagination  :  they  have  had  visions — as  well  as  "  the 
faculty  divine".  Double,  quadruple  the  industry  or 
judgment  of  the  good  departmental  type  of  statesman, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  absolute  first  class. 

He  wants  imagination — which  Charles  Darwin 
glorifies  somewhere,  we  think,  as  about  the  highest 
prerogative  of  men  :  and  no  amount  of  painstaking  and 
patience  and  will  power  can  supply  it.  Imagination  is 
the  radium  in  a  statesman  ;  and  among  the  properties 
of  radium  is  a  great  curative  one.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
it — possibly  in  dangerous  quantities — and  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  his  power. 


THE  OLIVE-BRANCH. 

ULSTER  goes  on  drilling,  with  a  discipline  and 
regularity  that  has  at  last  compelled  the  Radical 
Press  of  this  country  to  admit  that  this  is  no  policy  of 
bluff  but  civil  war  :  and  between  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day the  Government  also  recognised  the  fact.  On 
Monday  Mr.  McKenna  would  hear  of  no  conciliation  ; 
on  Wednesday  Mr.  Churchill  was  pleading  for  a  settle- 
ment by  consent.    The  situation  has  advanced. 

Mr.  Churchill  is  bound  to  say  that  the  Government  is 
not  to  be  scared  by  threats  of  violence  ;  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  ready  to  change  its  course  to  avoid  chaos  and 
bloodshed  in  Ireland.  We  believed  a  week  ago  that  it 
could  do  no  less  ;  we  hope  it  may  do  something  more. 
If  it  awakes  to  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation  it 
may  lose  a  little  party  capital,  but  it  will  regain  some 
of  its  lost  credit  among  the  moderate  men  of  the 
country. 

Part  of  the  Government's  message  through  Mr. 
Churchill  is  in  form  a  threat  to  Ulster ;  it  is  in  essence 
an  appeal  to  Mr.  Redmond.  If  he  will  allow  a  settle- 
ment by  consent,  then  the  settlement  may  prove  as  per- 
manent as  any  human  institution  ;  if  not,  he  may  have 
his  victory — and  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Even  though 
he  thinks  lightly  of  civil  war  as  an  inauguration  of  the 
new  Ireland,  he  will  remember  that  before  the  Bill  is  in 
full  working  a  General  Election  will  come — and  he  may 
lose  the  whole  because  he  would  not  have  the  part.  It 
is  the  first  time  the  admission  has  been  made  officially 
by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  there  may  be  an  appeal 
to  the  country  after  the  final  passing  of  the  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  before  the  Act  is  enforced 
in  Ireland — the  very  course  which  Mr.  Balfour  declined 
to  believe  that  even  this  Government  could  take. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  pro- 
spects of  a  settlement  by  consent.  The  average 
Liberal,  we  believe,  would  take  it  if  he  could  get  it ;  the 
ordinary  Tory  would  give  up  much  to  avoid  civil  war. 
Sir  Edward  Carson  has  spoken  for  Ulster  :  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  province  is  his  one  condition.  There  remains 
Mr.  Redmond.  If  he  will  agree  there  is  a  chance  of 
peace ;  but  will  he?  He  has  spoken,  as  usual,  with  two 
voices.  On  the  one  hand  he  has  said  that  there  is  hardly 
any  concession  he  would  not  make  to  avoid  the  infliction 
of  a  bitter  defeat  on  political  opponents  ;  on  the  other  he 
has  declared  emphatically  that  he  will  not  consent  to  the 
exclusion  of  Ulster  from  the  Bill.  The  contradiction 
is  manifest ;  but  the  momentous  decision  rests  with  him. 

A  formal  conference,  such  as  Lord  Loreburn  advo- 
cated, would  still  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  present 
crisis ;  but  if  the  Government  will  not  have  it,  an 
informal  conference  must  suffice — even  one  of  those 
chance  meetings  carefully  arranged  on  neutral  ground 
which  have  before  now  furnished  the  solution  of  similar 
difficulties.  And  Mr.  Churchill,  who  remarked  that  the 
Parliament  Act  provides  all  the  machinery  for  a  settle- 
ment by  consent,  knows  that  machinery  must  be  put  in 
motion  by  human  hands  ;  it  must  be  oiled  before  it  will 
work  properly.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  nego- 
tiations conducted,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  the 


Parliament  Act,  which  is  still  too  recent  and  novel  a 
piece  of  constitutional  machinery  to  have  furnished 
satisfactory  precedents  for  such  bargainings  between 
the  parties.  Liberals  themselves,  who  were  inclined  a 
year  ago  to  regard  the  Parliament  Act  as  a  new  Bill 
of  Rights,  are  not  quite  so  sure  of  its  perfection 
in  practice  as  to  dispense  with  the  less  mechanical 
negotiations  which  previous  generations  have  found 
useful. 

Under  the  Parliament  Act,  changes  in  the  Bill  can 
only  be  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  con- 
sent;  but  before  such  changes  are  made  there  must 
clearly  be  a  discussion  behind  the  scenes.  A  formal  or 
informal  conference,  negotiations  secret  or  open,  there- 
fore, there  must  be,  between  the  two  sides,  if  any  kind 
of  settlement  is  to  be  achieved  at  all.  Amendments 
proposed  by  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords  are 
apt  to  have  a  short  and  tragic  life  unless  the  Opposition 
are  consulted  beforehand. 

For  one  reason  alone  a  conference  or  negotiation  is 
imperative.  A  settlement  by  consent  means  a  change 
in  the  existing  Bill;  but  what  change?  It  might  begin 
by  meaning  (a)  verbal  guarantees  to  Ulster  which,  on 
Ulster's  certain  refusal,  would  quickly  develop  into 
(b)  the  absolute  exclusion  of  Ulster  from  the  Bill ;  and 
if  that  were  accomplished,  the  negotiations  might  ripen 
into  (c)  a  change  in  certain  other  provisions  of  the  Bill 
as  it  stands.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
third  demand  might  not  necessarily  come  from  the 
Unionists,  but  from  the  Liberals  themselves.  There 
are  loyal  supporters  of  the  Government  in  plenty  who 
do  not  disguise  their  dislike  of  the  Customs  provisions 
and  other  clauses,  and  who  indeed  admit  that  the  Bill 
is  a  bad  Bill  as  a  piece  of  constitutional  machinery, 
apart  from  the  main  principle  which  they  approve.  We 
take  it  as  axiomatic  that  once  these  negotiations  are 
entered  upon,  considerations  of  that  kind  and  coming 
from  that  quarter  will  be  urged,  and  they  can  hardly 
be  excluded.  In  any  event,  the  exclusion  of  Ulster 
would  mean  a  change  in  the  financial  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  and  it  is  precisely  the  finance  of  the  Bill  that  so 
urgently  needs  amending. 

We  assume  that  a  settlement  by  consent  would  not 
exclude  these  matters.  The  negotiations  would  take 
time — but  not  so  much  time  as  the  quelling  of  civil 
strife.  On  the  other  hand,  a  conference  would  reason- 
ably exclude  such  questions  as  the  federal  issue,  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Parliament  Act.  Federalism  is  important,  but  neither 
side  is  ready  to  commit  itself  on  that  as  yet ;  in  the 
Unionist  party  alone  are  three  different  schools  of 
federalism  and  no  one  orthodox  doctrine ;  in  the  Radical 
councils  is  no  determined  voice  at  all  on  that  issue.  The 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  no  more  to  do  with 
Home  Rule  than  bimetallism  or  Tariff  Reform  ;  and  the 
Parliament  Act  must  stand  on  its  demerits,  awaiting  the 
sentence  of  death  which  Radicals  uneasily  expect  for 
their  favourite  weapon  from  the  next  Unionist  Govern- 
ment. It  will  only  confuse  the  issue  still  further  if 
these  extraneous  issues  are  introduced  into  what  must 
at  best  be  a  difficult  and  delicate  proceeding.  A  con- 
ference on  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  must  concern  itself 
with  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  not  with  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Government.  So  much  the  Government 
may  reasonably  demand  as  a  preliminary  basis  of  dis- 
cussion. 

For  the  rest,  success  depends  less  on  procedure  than 
on  the  goodwill  which  Mr.  Churchill  invoked.  Brave 
words  indeed,  reinforced  by  a  reference  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  :  but  the  parallel  will  hardly  serve.  For 
the  settlement  in  that  case  came  after  war,  and  it  is  our 
business  to  see  that  in  Ireland  it  comes  without  war ; 
it  was  complicated  in  South  Africa  by  no  religious 
differences,  such  as  those  which  embitter  public  life  in 
Ireland  ;  and  above  all,  the  settlement  of  South  Africa 
was  a  comprehensive  Union,  and  any  settlement  in 
Ireland  can  at  the  best  be  now  a  partial  disunion.  At 
the  worst  it  may  be  a  frightful  disruption. 
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THE  THREAT  TO  THE  LAND. 

IV/I  R.  GEORGE  brings  zeal  to-day  to  his  task  of 
mischief.  He  loves  to  be  talked  about,  and  he 
has  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  all  humanitarian 
sentiment  floating  about.  Find  something  wrong — and 
in  what  state  is  it  not  easy  to  find  something  wrong? — 
and  Mr.  George  will  proclaim  the  fact,  will 
immediately  assign  responsibility  for  the  fact, 
and  will  propose  to  remedy  the  fact  by  punish- 
ing those  represented  as  responsible.  A  year 
ago  Mr.  George  knew  nothing  about  the  land.  Such 
time  as  he  could  spare  from  politics  was  given  first 
to  his  profession  and  later  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Quite  recently  he  has  looked  into  the  question  and  as 
his  campaign  develops  will  doubtless  be  found  full  of 
his  new  learning.  But  in  what  mood  has  he  worked  ? 
Has  he  striven  to  grasp  the  position  as  a  whole,  with 
its  good  points  and  its  bad  points  all  included  and  all 
viewed  in  a  proper  perspective?  That  is  not  Mr. 
George's  way.  His  is  not  the  scientific  spirit.  He  is 
seeking  for  one  thing  only — grievances — and,  like  all 
bad  observers,  may  be  trusted  to  find  what  he  is  looking 
lor.  His  limited  outlook  vitiates  his  movement  from 
the  start,  but  not  all  his  faults  of  investigation  can 
equal  his  faults  of  diagnosis.  For  Mr.  George  starts 
to  interpret  his  facts  not  with  an  open  mind  but  with  an 
ineradicable  prejudice.  He  belongs  to  that  curious 
little  section  of  lower-middlc-class  opinion  which  holds 
that  everything  about  the  landlord,  his  ideas,  his 
methods,  his  way  of  life,  is  absolutely  bad.  To  hear 
these  people  talk  you  would  think  that  an  English 
country  gentleman  was  a  sort  of  Antichrist.  Is  it 
plausible,  is  it  reasonable,  to  suggest  that  the  way  of 
agricultural  betterment  can  be  shown  by  a  bitter  hater 
handling  such  facts  in  such  a  spirit? 

It  is  true  that  in  a  speech  made  at  a  time  when,  for 
other  reasons,  Mr.  George  had  grounds  for  mitigating 
the  keenness  of  his  opponents,  he  pronounced  himself 
in  favour  of  a  national  settlement.  But  Mr.  George 
and  a  national  settlement  !  The  two  are  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  All  through  his  period  of  notoriety  he 
has  been  the  very  embodiment  of  party  venom.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  the  last  politician  to  be  suitably 
employed  on  a  mission  of  peace.  Not  even  if 
he  had  the  will  could  he  exercise  the  patience  and 
sympathy  required  in  the  composer  of  deep  differences 
of  opinion.  But  has  he  the  will?  He  spoke  soft  words 
at  the  introduction  of  the  Insurance  Act.  All  his  data 
were  at  the  disposal  of  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  ; 
would  they  not  assist  him  to  frame  an  ideal  measure? 
And  yet  all-important  Unionist  amendments  were  dis- 
dained, and  the  party,  having  thus  been  forced  into 
opposition,  was  accused  of  fundamental  and  deliberate 
insincerity.  That  is  Mr.  George's  way.  A  national 
settlement  as  he  understands  it  means  that  we  shall 
accept  his  proposals. 

Supposing  that  Mr.  George  has  learnt  something ; 
supposing  his  studies  have  convinced  him  of  the  value 
of  landlordism  in  rural  economy — is  it  likely  that  his 
knowledge  can  bear  fruit?  How  will  he  carry  his 
own  people  with  him — the  Ures  and  the  Outhwaites 
and  their  kidney — if  he  maintains  that  the  landlord 
performs  a  valuable  function?  Above  all  how  will  he 
convince  the  landlords  themselves  of  his  trustworthi- 
ness? They  know  him  as  the  man  who  has  used  his 
prejudice  against  them  as  a  weapon  to  smash  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  force  on  the  country  taxes  best 
paralleled  by  the  "benevolences"  of  Empson  and 
Dudley  ;  as  the  man  whose  favourite  gibe  at  an  oppo- 
nent is  to  attribute  his  consequence  in  the  State  to  the 
inheritance  of  land  and  the  assumption  of  the  responsi- 
bilities attaching  thereto;  as  the  man  who  has  repre- 
sented the  Unionist  leader  as  championing  a  scheme 
intended  only  to  divert  public  money  into  landlords' 
pockets.  It  is  not  at  the  hands  of  such  a  man  that 
the  owners  of  property  can  expect  justice. 

Mr.  George's  avowed  aim  is  to  do  something  for  the 
people  on  the  soil.  But  Mr.  George  is  a  great  party 
man,  and  we  should  not  treat  him  fairly  if  we  did  not 
credit  him  with  a  longing  to  keep  the  other  side  out. 


I  The  policy  which  he  will  advocate  is  the  policy  which 
he  thinks  will  win  votes.    Now  the  agricultural  vote 
falls  into  three  sections.     There  is  the  landlords'  vote, 
which  is  negligible  in  point  of  numbers  ;  there  is  the 
i  tenants'  vote;  and  there  is  the  labourers'  vote.  Of 
:  these  three  the  labourers'  vote  is  far  and  away  the 
I  largest,  and  at  elections  it  is  numbers  that  count.  Mr. 

George,  in  virtue  of  his  temperament,  will  formulate  a 
!  policy  intended  to  catch  the  labourers'  vote.  So  far 
as  it  fulfils  its  intention  its  author  will  regard  it  as 
sound,  Jfor  Mr.  George's  only  criterion  of  policy  is 
success  at  the  polls.  The  industry  of  agriculture,  how 
ever,  presents  a  complicated  interdependence  of  land- 
lords', farmers',  and  labourers'  interests.  A  sound 
policy  of  rural  betterment  would  take  note  of  them  all 
and  aim  at  preserving  a  proper  harmony  between  them. 
Mr.  George's  policy  will  take  note  of  the  last,  and 
perhaps  ol  the  second,  but  only  in  so  far  as  that  can 
be  done  without  losing  the  votes  of  the  last.  It  is  not 
by  such  considerations  as  these  that  agricultural 
prosperity  can  be  secured  . 

If  anybody  doubts  that  Mr.  George's  motive  is  mainly 
partisan  he  has  only  to  consider  the  history  of  the 
land  campaign.  It  was  planned  to  start  in  March  and 
would  have  been  developed  throughout  the  summer. 
In  the  autumn  opinion  would  have  been  ripe  for  a 
vigorous  advance.  And  why  this  haste?  Why  launch 
a  campaign  when  the  Cabinet  was  undecided  and  the 
conclusions  of  the  land  "inquiry"  still  unrcvealed? 
Clearly  to  take  attention  from  other  things.  Thanks 
to  the  Marconi  scandals  attention  was  concentrated  on 
Ulster  throughout  September.  The  result  was  a  feeling 
that  Home  Rule  could  never  be  put  into  practice,  talk 
of  conference,  suggestions  that  progress  could  be  made 
easier  if  the  Welsh  Bill  were  dropped — all  things 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  Mr.  George.  The  only 
reason  that  the  land  campaign  is  launched  now  instead 
of  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  might  be  free  to 
attend  to  it  is  that  its  opening  will  divert  interest 
from  Ulster.  And,  If  that  is  Mr.  George's  aim,  he 
will  not  hesitate  about  his  methods.  His  experience 
has  told  him  that  a  good  way  to  gain  votes  is  to 
.inflame  the  many  against  the  few.  His  most  famous 
speeches  are  appeals  to  class  hatred.  In  the  land  he 
will  find  a  thoroughly  congenial  theme.  Where  there 
is  mutual  necessity  there  is  mutual  jealousy,  and  it  will 
not  be  hard  for  a  skilful  agitator  to  exasperate  tenants 
against  landlords  and  labourers  against  both.  Then 
will  come  rumours  of  trouble  on  the  country-side, 
Ireland  will  be  pushed  into  the  background  and  Mr. 
George  will  have  won  his  trick.  But  it  would  be  folly 
for  Unionists  who  know  the  countryside  and  draw  much 
of  their  strength  from  it  to  adopt  an  encouraging 
or  even  a  waiting  attitude  and  so  make  easy  the  first 
stage  of  a  campaign  of  hate. 


THE  DUBLIN  DEADLOCK. 

THE  policy  of  the  "  sympathetic"  and  the  "  tainted 
goods  "  strike  is  condemned  out  and  out  by  Sir 
George  Askwith  in  the  Dublin  Report.  It  censures 
Larkinism  as  practised  in  Dublin  very  much  as  several 
officials  of  the  Railway  Union  censured  the  policy  else- 
where a  week  or  two  ago.  Nobody  fails  to  brand  it 
who  is  capable  of  taking  a  broad  view  of  labour  ques- 
tions and  the  interests  of  labour.  The  conditions  of 
labour  among  the  people  who  are  on  strike  in  Dublin 
are  undoubtedly  very  unsatisfactory.  Without  assert- 
ing this  with  any  great  emphasis,  the  Report  may  be 
said  to  assume  it  as  proved.  We  need  not  take  either 
Larkin's  sensational  rhetoric  before  the  Inquiry  Court 
or  Mr.  Healy's  ex  parte  statement  for  the  employers 
as  fairly  describing  the  situation.  The  important  fact 
is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Court  that  the  sympa- 
thetic strike,  indiscriminate  and  reckless  as  in  Dublin, 
can  do  no  good  to  anybody.  How  much  protest  by 
striking  may  have  been  reasonable  under  Dublin  con- 
ditions is  not  now  the  practical  question.  Employers 
often  make  the  mistake  of  shutting  their  eyes  to  evils 
that  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  themselves.  Within 
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reasonable  limits,  workmen  might  claim  the  right  of 
opening  their  eyes  by  the  strike.  It  would  often  pay 
employers  better  if  they  were  more  inclined  to  act  of 
their  own  accord.  But  even  if  strikes  in  Dublin  ought 
not  to  have  surprised  the  employers,  they  have  been 
well  advised  in  fighting  Larkinism.  Their  justification 
is  the  Report.  The  Court  does  not  actually  blame  the 
previous  strikes  due  to  Larkin's  influence,  but  it  con- 
demns his  system.  The  time  has  come  when  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  methods  will  be  fraught  with 
disastrous  results  to  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  results  is  that  there  is 
no  relying  on  bargains  made  between  trade  unions  and 
employers.  The  attempt  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  settle 
the  troubles  in  Dublin  has  broken  down  over  nothing 
else  than  this.  Trade  unions  years  ago  fought  for  their 
life  on  this  point  of  the  recognition  of  their  bargains. 
They  succeeded  to  a  great  extent ;  and  then  the  new 
unionism  threw  away  everything  by  treating  the  bar- 
gains that  were  made  with  contempt.  Sympathetic 
striking,  and  the  doctrine  of  "  tainted  goods  ",  worthy 
of  a  Jesuit  casuist,  have  been  the  extreme  results  of 
their  recklessness  in  throwing  over  their  contracts.  It 
has  been  rampant  in  Dublin,  and  the  Dublin  employers 
have  done  a  real  social  service  by  determining  to  throw 
off  the  thraldom.  The  tyranny  was  felt  as  much  by  the 
community,  including-  all  classes  of  the  poorest  work- 
people, as  by  the  employers.  The  poorest  suffered  most 
by  being  dragged  into  outside  quarrels.  The  report 
describes  what  happened.  Collective  agreements  signed 
on  behalf  of  employers  and  men's  organisations  were 
entirely  disregarded.  Employers  tried  to  protect  their 
businesses  with  clauses  that  work  should  not  stop 
without  discussion  and  due  notice  from  the  men.  Larkin 
called  the  men  out  at  once  whenever  he  had  disputes, 
either  with  the  employers  making  agreements  or  those 
who  had  not.  Then  the  employers  answered  with  lock- 
outs, and  the  confusion  grew  until  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  the  fighting  was  all  about. 

Now,  unless  the  employers  can  be  protected  against 
this  in  future,  what  is  the  use  of  their  agreeing  to  the 
Conciliation  Board  which  the  Court  has  proposed?  The 
Court  cannot  give  the  least  additional  legal  effect  to 
this  agreement.  A  Conciliation  Court  can  be  defied,  as 
a  private  agreement  with  employers  can  be.  The 
employers  would  have  no  legal  remedy  for  damages 
against  anybody  if  the  Conciliation  Court's  decision 
were  treated  as  waste-paper.  The  Trade  Disputes  Act 
is  still  in  existence,  and  it  has  put  an  end  to  all  actions 
against  trade  unions  which  procure  contracts  to  be 
broken  by  workmen.  It  is  the  natural  effect  of  throwing 
away  every  legal  right  of  action  against  trade  unions 
that  there  should  be  reckless  strikes.  Not  the  only 
cause,  but  a  very  considerable  cause.  When  Sir  Law- 
son  Walton  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  Trades  Dis- 
putes Bill  he  asked,  "  Are  we  sure  that  it  is  wise  to 
remove  from  these  unions,  and  particularly  from  the 
agents  employed,  a  sense  of  responsibility?  'They  are 
often  swayed  by  passion,  by  excitement,  and  by  natural 
feeling.  Is  it  right  that  their  agents  should  move  about 
with  the  consciousness  that  whatever  they  do  the  pro- 
perty of  the  union  will  not  have  to  bear  any  loss?  Is 
that  feeling  likely  to  produce  caution,  prudence,  self- 
restraint,  and  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others?  Is  it  not  likely  to  have  rather  the  opposite 
effect,  and  to  check  that  sense  of  discipline  which  it  is 
so  desirable  the  head  offices  of  a  great  organisation 
should  use  over  the  squadrons  under  them. 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  are  given  in  the 
history  of  the  years  since  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  was 
passed.  Sir  Lawson  Walton's  safeguards  were  set 
aside  by  the  Government ;  and  the  unions  were 
granted  absolute  irresponsibility  on  the  demand  of  the 
trade  union  leaders  and  the  Labour  party.  The  results 
have  been  the  want  of  caution,  prudence,  self-restraint, 
and  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  which 
Sir  Lawson  Walton  foresaw.  The  men  at  the  head 
offices  are  finding  that  they  have  lost  control  over  their 
organisations,  and  their  power  is  being  taken  out  of 
their  hands. 

The  Dublin  employers  are  right,  then,  in  saying  there 


is  no  security  for  bargains  made  being  kept  by  the 
unions.  But  this  does  not  entitle  them  to  drive  the 
men  out  of  the  unions  and  compel  them  to  return  to 
work  unconditionally,  utterly  broken  down  by  starva- 
tion. Even  if  they  could  do  this  the  victory  would  be 
dearly  bought,  and  would  bring  no  lasting  peace.  The 
initiative  towards  a  settlement,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  Conciliation  Board,  should  come  from  them.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  surrender  by  the  men  of  the  right  of 
proclaiming  sympathetic  strikes.  This  done,  another 
chance  ought  to  be  given  by  the  Dublin  employers.  If 
Larkinism  afterwards  prevailed  in  Dublin  it  would  be 
demonstrated  that  trade  unions  must  be  brought  again 
within  the  control  of  the  law.  Conciliation  Boards 
might  be  given  powers  of  compulsory  arbitration 
courts,  with  the  right  of  enforcing  their  decisions. 
Better  still,  with  the  approval  of  the  public,  the  right  of 
action  against  trade  unions  could  be  reintroduced  as 
it  was  before  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  was  passed. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  Dublin  employers  would 
set  a  good  example  to  employers  in  labour  disputes. 
Employers  might  often  gain  by  a  more  sympathetic 
action  in  anticipating  the  grievances  of  their  employees. 
Their  conventional  attitude  is  not  to  move  until  they 
are  forced.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  it,  though  it  is 
supposed  to  be  business  astuteness  to  keep  quiet.  Policy 
rather  suggests  that  they  would  gain  by  showing  a  dis- 
position to  remove  causes  of  trouble  beforehand.  They 
would  forestall  and  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
agitators. 


JAPAN  AND  ITS  MOB. 

T^OR  months  past  the  mob  in  Tokyo  has  intervened 
with  tumult  a.t  every  moment  of  internal  or  in- 
ternational crisis  :  and  it  is  necessary  that  English 
people  should  understand  what  the  mob  means  in 
Japan,  and  to  what  it  is  likely  to  lead.  The  Japanese 
hooligan  has  made  and  unmade  Ministries,  he  has 
clamoured  for  war  against  the  United  States,  and  he 
has  done  his  best  to  force  the  Government  into  helpless 
adventure  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

The  attempt,  for  instance,  on  Prince  Yamagata  last 
year,  and  the  expulsion  of  Prince  Katsura  from  office, 
are  regarded,  equally  with  the  more  recent  acts  of 
terrorism,  as  due  to  the  unscrupulous  manipulation  of 
popular  passion  in  the  interests  of  political  cliques. 
And  undeniably  there  is  not  a  little  justification  for  this 
point  of  view. 

The  capacity  of  the  Japanese  for  lofty  and  self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism  is  fully  appreciated  in  this  country. 
What  we  understand  less  is  the  strength  of  faction  feel- 
ing always  latent  in  a  people  so  recently  governed  on 
the  clan  system.  The  shadow  of  a  great  anxiety  for 
more  than  thirty  years  weakened,  if  it  did  not  wholly 
exorcise,  the  traditional  tendency  to  internal  dissension. 
But  with  the  sense  of  comparative  security  which  has 
prevailed  since  the  war  with  Russia  the  old  jealousies 
between  the  clans  have  revived  to  a  marked  degree. 
Japanese  parties  are  not  separated  by  any  very  strong 
divergencies  of  abstract  opinion ;  there  are  Liberals, 
Progressists,  Nationalists,  and  cliques  with  other  labels, 
but  in  reality  the  main  distinctions  are  personal  and 
territorial.  The  great  statesmen  who  were  thrown  up 
by  the  convulsion  of  1868  had  trouble  enough  in  keep- 
ing within  bounds  the  clan  instinct  and  making  it  sub- 
servient to  an  intense  conception  of  nationality.  That 
they  succeeded  so  well  is  proof  enough  of  their  political 
sagacity.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  new 
generation  of  Japanese  statesmen  are  equally  fitted  for 
the  task.  The  "  High  Collar  "  men,  as  they  used  to 
be  called,  are  in  some  ways  more  cultivated,  better 
informed,  more  conversant  with  the  ways  of  the  West 
than  the  sturdy  old  samurai  who  guided  Japan  from 
feudal  seclusion  to  pushful  modernity.  But  they  seem 
lacking  in  the  qualities  which  made  a  whole  nation, 
though  with  grumbling  reservations,  they  recognise  a 
master  in  an  obscurely  born  man-at-arms  like  the  late 
Prince  Ito.  It  is  curious,  and  not  a  little  significant, 
that  while  Japan  is  developing  a  habit  of  self-assertion 
in  international  affairs,  she  seems  on  the  whole  to  have 
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lost  some  of  the  intensity  of  purpose  that  distinguished 
her  during  the  wonderful  Meiji  period. 

The  revival  of  clique  feeling  is  one  cause  of  disturb- 
ance. Another  may  be  found  in  the  comparative  failure 
of  constitutionalism.  Corruption  has  bitten  deeply 
into  Japan's  electoral  and  parliamentary  system,  with 
the  natural  consequence  of  a  decline  of  interest  in  politi- 
cal questions  on  the  part  of  the  respectable  classes.  In 
the  space  of  ten  years  abstentions  from  the  polls  rose 
from  11  to  28  per  cent.,  while  bribery  has  been  so 
systematiscd  that  the  OOSt  of  a  seat  can  be  calc  ulated 
within  a  few  shillings.  Votes  arc  as  readily  quotable 
as  cabbages  at  Covent  Garden.  In  tin-  Mouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, also,  majorities  have  in  the  recent  past  been 
habitually  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  purchase. 
Japan  is,  indeed,  quite  in  the  Walpolian  stage  of  par- 
liamentary evolution.  The  voice  of  the  popular 
C  hamber  is  not  predominant.  It  cannot  determine  the 
policy  of  a  Minister.  Bui  it  can  make'  his  life  a  burden, 
impede  his  measures,  embarrass  his  Budgets,  and  ex- 
pose him  to  popular  censure.  Hence  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  silence  unprincipled  opposition  by  unprin- 
cipled manipulation.  The  golden  pill  was  for  a  long 
time  a  Minister's  habitual  remedy  lor  all  such  disturb- 
ances of  the  body  politic,  and  the  revelation  in  the  law 
courts  a  year  or  two  bach  of  wholesale  corruption  gave 
a  shock  to  public  confidence  which  has  still  its  effect  on 
politics. 

Thus  we  have  on  the  one  side  parties  drunk  with  the 
spirit  of  faction,  and  guided  by  no  clear-cut  principles; 
on  the  other,  a  representati\ e  Chamber  commanding 
little  respect  and  amenable  to  the  seductions  of  any 
Minister  who  commands  extensive  patronage.  Dis- 
trustful of  a  constitutional  opposition  always  liable  to 
corrupt  influence,  the  more  enterprising  demagogues 
have  of  late  resorted  to  direct  appeals  to  mob  violence, 
and  the  success  of  these  manoeuvres  seems  to  point  t'> 
an  indefinite  extension  of  a  system  pregnant  with  danger 
not  only  to  Japan  but  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  manufacture  clamour  in  Japan. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  picture  the  Japanese 
of  the  great  cities  as  a  strong,  self-contained,  silent 
man,  whose  only  weaknesses  are  bushido  and  hara-kiri. 
The  town  Japanese  unites  with  a  poor  physique  a  more 
than  Latin  excitability.  He  is  flighty,  enormously  con- 
ceited, and  quite  irresponsible.  He  has,  too,  the  failing, 
common  to  all  Japanese,  of  being  unable  to  contain  more 
than  one  idea  at  a  time.  (This  trait  is  visible  in  the 
very  language  :  a  Japanese  cannot,  for  example,  think 
of  water  as  essentially  the  same,  irrespective  of  its  tem- 
perature. Cold  water  is  to  him  one  separate  and  dis- 
tinct entity,  hot  water  another.  There  are  entirely 
different  words  for  a  teapot  with  a  handle  on  the  top 
and  one  with  a  handle  at  the  side.)  Thus,  when  an 
access  of  patriotism  seizes  the  crowd  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  at  once  lost.  For  any  Japanese  in  authority 
to  admit  justice  in  a  foreign  claim  is  an  inexpiable 
offence  ;  he  is  fortunate  indeed  if  some  wild-eyed  patriot 
does  not  consider  his  assassination  a  matter  of  sacred 
obligation.  To  this  inability  to  see  all  round  a  ques- 
tion is  due  much  that  astonishes  Europeans  in  the 
national  character.  There  is  as  little  sense  of  perspec- 
tive in  Japanese  life  as  in  Japanese  art.  To  us  the  self- 
forgetfulness  in  life  and  death  of  a  hero  like  Nogi  seems 
superhuman.  We  might  just  as  well  call  it  subter- 
human.  Properly  it  is  simply  inhuman.  That  is  to 
say,  the  man  is  so  possessed  with  one  idea  that  the 
instincts  of  nature  have  ceased  for  the  moment  to  be 
potent.  He  is  not  really  superior  to  human  weakness  ; 
there  is  temporarily  no  humanity  to  triumph  over.  In 
great  men,  nobly  inspired,  this  temporary  loss  of 
balance  reaches  the  heroic.  In  irrational  and  petty 
people  it  is  ordinarily  a  simple  nuisance.  The  frenzy  of 
patriotism,  like  the  frenzy  of  religious  enthusiasm,  is 
respectable  only  when  under  proper  control.  It  is  cap- 
able of  every  kind  of  mischief  when  it  luxuriates  un- 
checked or  becomes  the  tool  of  selfish  policy. 

There  arc  two  dangerous  classes  in  Japan-  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  industrial  proletariat.  In  both  cases 
semi-education  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  "  failed 
entrance  examination  "  scholar  is  as  frequently  met  in 


Tokyo  as  in  Calcutta,  and  his  mind,  a  wild  welter  of 
undigested  mathematics,  Herbert  Spcnccrism,  and 
scraps  of  foreign  learning,  is  eagerly  receptive  of  all 
the  Chauvinistic  vapourings  of  Japan's  well-developed 
gutter  Press.  The  hired  blackguards  who  play  so 
prominent  a  part  in  Japanese  politics  are  chiefly  re- 
i  cruited  from  the  student  class,  and  every  attack  on  a 
j  Government  which  is  suspected  of  being  subservient  to 
the  foreigner  finds  these  weak-minded  enthusiasts  ready 
lor  violence  and  assassination  if  need  be.  The  coolie 
ol  the  towns  is  equally  responsive  to  unscrupulous  agita- 
J  lion.  He  is  a  confirmed  newspaper  reader,  and  a  great 
I  many  "  largest  circulations  "  support  themselves  by  a 
i  direct  appeal  to  his  prejudices.  These  low-class  papers 
have  found  by  experience  that  patriotism  affords 
"  copy  "  as  attractive  in  its  way  as  indecency,  and  they 
never  lose  an  opportunity  of  traducing  unpopular 
Ministers  in  their  personal  and  their  political 
characters  alike.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
coolie  combines  abysmal  ignorance  with  the 
power  of  reading  simple  print.  The  ideograph, 
which  only  yields  its  more  valuable  secrets  to  years  of 
painful  study,  debars  him  from  such  a  knowledge  of 
affairs  as  an  intelligent  European  working  man  may 
gain  with  ease.  But  by  the  help  of  the  "  syllabaries  " 
or  alphabets  used  by  the  less  literary  papers  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  more  recondite  charac- 
ters, the  illiterate  reader  gains  some  sort  of  impression 
of  the  questions  of  the  day.  He  know  s  that  something 
w  hich  he  laboriously  spells  out  as  "  Santo  Peiturusu- 
burugu  "  stands  for  the  capital  of  once  hated  Russia. 
But  of  Russia  itself,  of  Europe,  of  the  great  com- 
plex world,  and  Japan's  relation  to  it,  he  has  as  little 
idea  as  a  cat  might  have  of  the  nebulosities  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

But  no  sense  of  his  limitations  diminishes  the  coolie's 
re  idiness  to  rush  into  any  delicate  international  question 
with  threats  to  lynch  Ministers  and  demands  for  the 
instant  mobilisation  of  the  fleet.  He  has  learned  to 
enjov  his  power.  He  is  not  only  intoxicated  with 
national  egotism  ;  he  has  also  developed  a  strong  class 
co  isc  iousness.  He  takes  quite  kindly  to  strikes  and 
other  Western  refinements,  and  enjoys  the  spectacle  of 
his  betters  trembling  before  him.  Religion  has  lost  all 
hold  on  him  ;  moral  teaching  has  failed,  as  it  always  fails, 
to  serve  as  a  succedaneum  for  vital  faith  ;  and  the  tradi- 
tional veneration  for  the  Imperial  name  is  merely  lip- 
service.  It  does  not  oppose,  and  it  never  has  opposed, 
any  obstacle  to  turbulence  against  the  real  governing 
powers.  At  the  best  the  problem  of  the  Japanese  demo- 
cracy is  one  that  will  ultimately  test  to  the  full  the 
nation's  capacity  for  statesmanship.  But  if  parties  fall 
into  a  habit  of  relying  on  mob  violence  as  an  ally  in 
any  great  emergency  the  trouble  will  come  swiftly,  with 
results  not  easilv  calculable. 


HOBBLING  THE  CORRESPONDENT. 

A COMPETENT  observer  made  the  remark  towards 
the  close  of  this  autumn's  Army  manoeuvres  that 
the  military  correspondents  seemed  at  last  to  be  learn- 
ing their  business,  since  their  descriptions  of  what  had 
occurred  showed  a  certain  unanimity  which  once  con- 
spicuously was  absent.  The  military  correspondents 
may  indeed  be  learning  their  business,  but  their 
unanimity  must  be  referred  to  another  reason,  a  reason 
which  it  is  just  as  well  the  very  considerable  public  which 
reads  their  accounts  should  understand. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  to  take  the  year  from  which  the 
later  development  of  our  Army  manoeuvres  may  be 
dated,  correspondents  were  few,  and  most  of  them  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  business.  They  had  to  be,  for 
they  obtained  no  help  from  the  authorities  ;  but  almost 
all  of  them  had  recent  experience  of  war,  and  had 
shared  the  adventures  of  the  men  of  whom  they  wrote. 
'Those  were  the  good  days  before  the  pestilent  interven- 
tion of  the  motor,  when  generals  had,  on  horseback,  to 
share  the  fatigues  of  their  men,  and  the  narrative  officer 
and  the  neutral  had  not  yet  become  a  dusty  nuisance  to 
all  humbler  users  of  the  road. 
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The  correspondent  had  in  consequence  to  mount  a 
horse  too,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  troops,  to  judge  accurately  of  the  work 
demanded  of  them,  and  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done. 

Also,  since  he  had  probably  to  do  more  riding  than 
any  of  them,  and  write  against  time  for  many  hours 
when  the  day  was  over,  he  had  to  keep  extremely  fit, 
and  had  therefore  something  valuable  in  common 'with 
the  men  he  criticised.  As  a  result,  his  accounts  differed 
considerably  :  one  man  had  been  with  the  cavalry  all 
day,  another  with  infantry,  and  each  had  seen  the 
battle  from  the  standpoint  of  the  arm  he  accompanied. 
He  was  thus  able,  while  giving  a  general  view  of 
events,  to  specialise  in  the  work  of  one  particular  unit, 
explaining  lucidly  the  way  it  did,  or  failed  to  do,  what 
was  demanded  of  it,  and  the  impediments  or  assistances 
it  found  in  its  way. 

If  the  man  could  write  and  understood  his  job,  his 
account  was  of  service  to  all  who  cared  to  read  it, 
because  it  was  personal,  consecutive,  and  analytic. 
He  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  position  at  certain 
hours  of  various  columns  on  different  roads,  nor  the 
exact  numbers  and  positions  of  artillery  brigades  or 
batteries,  things  which  are  of  importance  indeed,  but 
only  to  a  small  number  of  staff  officers,  but  he  could 
narrate,  if  he  had  the  ability,  what  might  be  of  import- 
ance to  everyone  concerned  in  the  training  and  handling 
of  an  army,  and  what  he  wrote  had  for  all  readers  the 
interest  of  a  restricted  and  individual  point  of  view. 
It  was  the  fruit  of  experience. 

But  when  generals  began  to  get  into  motor  cars,  and 
drive  round,  and  through,  and  over  their  commands, 
it  was  natural  that  the  correspondent  followed  their 
example,  and,  fascinated  by  the  ground  he  could  cover, 
and  the  amount  of  movement  he  could  see,  tried  to  con- 
vert himself  into  a  sort  of  narrative  officer  for  the  public  ; 
describing  not  how  and  why  a  few  things  happened  of 
which  he  was  competent  to  speak,  but  where  and  when 
everything  took  place  during  the  day. 

As  a  consequence,  he  had  to  sacrifice  his  capacity 
for  judgment,  since  he  could  never  stay  anywhere  long 
enough  to  judge  of  anything,  his  ambition  being  to 
outdo  everyone  else  in  his  collection  of  news,  and  so  he 
tore  about  the  roads,  noting  the  arrival  of  units,  and 
piecing  his  notes  together  at  the  end  of  the  day  into 
a  patchwork  of  operations,  which  was  often  quite 
cleverly  done,  though  devoid  of  interest  from  lack  of 
the  old  personal  point  of  view  ;  but  in  other  cases,  where 
the  observer  was  less  competent,  leading  to  a  veritable 
crazy  quilt  of  assertion  under  which  the  poor  staff  officer 
naturally  shivered. 

It  was  at  this  point,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  War 
Office  intervened.  Manoeuvres  had  become  journalisti- 
cally popular,  they  wound  up  the  silly  season,  and  were 
thought  to  be  worth  the  leading  headlines  in  the  posters. 
This  accession  of  popularity  brought  upon  the  scene  a 
crowd  of  correspondents  who  knew  nothing  of  soldier- 
ing, but  were  despatched  to  write  up  the  soldiers'  doings 
in  their  most  graphic  or  humorous  manner.  It  may 
have  been  this  flood  of  ignorance  which  induced  the 
Army  Council  to  open  a  bureau  of  information,  by 
which  it  could  be  in  a  measure  dammed.  An  address, 
very  helpful  on  the  whole,  was  given  to  the  assembled 
correspondents  on  the  eve  of  operations,  and  a  Press 
officer  was  provided  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  what 
was  going  on  from  day  to  day.  That  sounds  both  kind 
and  useful,  as  indeed  it  was,  and  the  authorities  placed 
the  correspondents  under  a  still  deeper  obligation  by 
appointing,  as  Press  officers  during  the  past  five 
years,  the  most  sympathetic  and  courteous  of  in- 
structors, to  whom  is  was  actually  a  pleasure  to  refer 
one's  ignorance. 

For  a  year  or  two  this  bureau  was  treated,  as  perhaps 
it  was  intended,  as  an  asylum  for  the  distracted,  or  as 
a  corrective  for  any  man  who,  as  occasionally  happens, 
had  lost  touch  with  events,  and  as  such  its  influence 
was  beneficial  wholly.  But  it  has  grown  recently  into 
much  more  than  that,  and  the  effects  of  its  kindlv 
dictation  are  often  ludicrous. 


The  Press  Conference,  as  it  is  called,  is  held  every 
day  during  the  Army  manoeuvres  at  3.30  or  4  p.m. 
at  some  convenient  centre,  which  may  easily  be  twenty 
miles  or  more  from  the  spot  where  things  are  happening. 
To  reach  it  correspondents  with  cars  may  have  to  allow 
at  least  an  hour,  and  correspondents  with  bicycles  con- 
siderably more,  and  consequently  if  they  attend  the 
Conference  their  personal  acquaintance  with  what  is 
going  on  may  cease  at  about  2  p.m.  Their  instructor 
must  leave  the  scene  at  about  the  same  hour,  and  con- 
sequently can  tell  them  little  more  than  they  have  seen 
themselves. 

Thus  their  personal  acquaintance  with  what  is  hap- 
pening has  to  end  at  an  hour  when,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
vivid  interest  of  the  day  begins,  from  2  to  5  p.m.  being 
the  period  in  which  the  most  decisive  results  occur.  It 
would  obviously  be  impossible  for  correspondents  to 
omit  from  their  articles  these  later  happenings,  and 
they  are  therefore  provided  at  the  Conference  with 
operation  orders,  from  which  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  likely  to  occur  can  be  skilfully  concocted 
to  read  like  an  account  of  what  actually  did  happen. 
This  year  the  Brown  operation  orders  were  far  more 
powerful  than  the  skeleton  enemy,  so  that  discrepancies 
between  conception  and  actuality  were  rare ;  but  it  was 
occasionally  pathetic  to  watch,  after  a  long  morning's 
waiting,  correspondents,  followed  by  their  instructor, 
j  hurrying  away  to  the  distant  Conference  Chamber,  just 
as  the  significant  something  was  at  last  coming  to 
a  head.  In  one  particular  instance  there  was  but  one 
event  in  the  day,  and  that  happened  just  before  the 
hour  at  which  the  Conference  was  assembling.  Con- 
sequently the  accounts  next  morning  were  redolent  ot 
operation  orders,  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  thing 
as  it  took  place.  Of  course  there  are  still  correspon- 
dents who  prefer  to  see  things  for  themselves,  and  do 
not  seek  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  operations  ;  but  they 
are  so  few  that  their  opinions  make  little  impress  on 
the  unanimity  which  results  from  a  careful  use  of  the 
Conference,  and  the  difference  is  naturally  taken  to 
tell  against  themselves. 

It  will  therefore  do  the  public  no  harm  to  realise  how 
this  unanimity  is  contrived,  so  that  they  will  cease  to 
regard  any  account  that  differs  from  it  as  eccentricity. 
It  is  occasionally  the  common  account  that  is  eccentric. 
At  a  certain  brigade  training  this  autumn  the  day's 
programme  was  altered  at  the  last  moment.  An  acci- 
dent happened  to  make  the  work  interesting  enough  to 
appeal  to  the  Press,  and  in  consequence  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  abandoned  programme  was  written  as  if 
the  thing  had  occurred,  the  accident  being  worked  into 
it,  and  the  whole  mythical  adventure  appeared  in  a 
score  of  papers  ! 

That  is  by  no  means  so  rare  an  occurrence  as  the 
public  might  imagine,  and  one  only  cites  it  as  a  sample 
of  the  concoction  of  military  news.  The  Conference 
method  is  less  destructive  to  realities,  but  one  does 
not  see  why  its  further  developments  should  not  in  a 
measure  supersede  the  employment  of  correspondents. 
Why  should  not  the  Press  officer  transmit  his  informa- 
tion direct  to  the  Press,  instead  of  through  the  expen- 
sive medium  of  the  correspondents,  one  hundred  and 
forty  of  whom  were  officially  described  as  following  the 
manoeuvres? 

The  correspondents  might  then  spend  all  their  time 
with  the  Army,  and,  freed  from  daily  attendance  on 
the  telegraph,  write — as  soon  as  these  were  ended — a 
thoughtful  digest  of  the  proceedings  !  The  reply  prob- 
ably is  that  thoughtful  digests  are  the  very  last  thing 
that  the  public  wants;  so  that  the  present  system  with 
its  somewhat  quaint  ideas  of  authenticity  is  likely  to 
continue,  or,  as  a  logical  outcome,  the  correspondents 
may  be  personally  conducted,  in  the  manner  of  attaches, 
round  the  theatre  of  operations  by  the  Press  officer. 

They  would  thus  see  more,  and  become  even  better 
acquainted  with  the  official  point  of  view,  the  public 
on  the  whole  would  be  better  served,  and  the  troops  a 
good  deal  less  incommoded. 
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THE  PEACE  OF  IRELAND. 

By  Filsox  Young. 

r"P HERE  was  never  a  lime,  I  suppose,  when  our 
■A-  politics  were  so  deeply  concerned  with  Ireland  as 
they  are  at  present,  and  there  was  never  a  time  since 
the  Union  when  Ireland  was  so  little  concerned  with 
politics.  That  at  least  is  the  chief  impression  made 
upon  me  by  a  sojourn  there  of  some  weeks  after  an 
absence  of  two  years.  Ireland  is  a  land  of  paradoxes, 
and  they  were  never  so  emphatic  as  they  are  at  present. 
Dublin  has  turned  from  a  quarrel  over  an  art  gallery 
to  a  fight  between  capital  and  labour.  Loyal  Ulster 
is  preparing,  in  deadly  earnest,  to  fight  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  while  the  Catholic  and  disaffected  South 
finds  itself  in  agreeable  accord  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  tide  of  religious  fervour,  ebbing  from  the 
monasteries  and  country  parishes,  is  piling  high  within 
the  narrow  gates  of  Calvinism.  Religion  becomes 
more  and  more  material,  economics  become  more  and 
more  emotional ;  but  even  in  the  heart  of  Tipperary, 
where  the  Protestant  tenant  of  a  "tainted"  farm 
still  goes  to  church  on  .Sunday  armed  with  a  gun  and 
guarded  by  a  couple  of  constables,  the  new  sense  of 
ownership  and  of  property  is  gradually  changing  the 
peasant's  idea  of  the  land  from  a  symbol  to  a  reality. 

It  is  strange  indeed  at  this  time  that  one  should 
thus  find  in  Ireland  peace  from  the  political  strife. 
Ulster  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  an  exception 
to  the  rest  of  Ireland;  but  leaving  out  that  indignant 
vortex  of  reawakened  Protestantism  one  may  say  that 
the  rest  of  Ireland  is  at  peace.  Wherever  the  actual 
centre  of  strife  over  the  destinies  of  Ireland  may  be, 
it  is  not  in  Ireland.  I  journeyed  through  many  remote 
places  in  the  south  and  west,  and  talked  with  men  of 
various  estate  and  interest ;  but  the  impression  surpris- 
ingly produced  was  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  ex- 
perience, politics  were  not  the  prime  interest  in  their 
lives.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  after  the  skilful  and 
agreeable  manner  of  their  kind,  gave  me  the  kind  of 
conversation  that  seemed  to  them  most  in  accord  with 
what  they  guessed  my  own  views  to  be  ;  others  voiced 
the  general  official  view  of  whatever  group  they 
belonged  to;  a  few  were  quite  candid.  One  of  these, 
a  small  farmer  in  the  west  of  Tipperary,  on  my  sounding 
him  as  to  the  extent  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Home  Rule, 
had  uttered  the  usual  pious  patter  about  its  advent  pro- 
mising to  be  the  brightest  day  that  had  ever  dawned 
on  Ireland  ;  but,  on  being  pressed  for  a  more  personal 
and  individual  opinion,  he  answered,  with  a  highly  sig- 
nificant glance  up  and  down  the  street,  "  Ah  well,  now, 
we're  not  greatly  minding  one  way  or  the  other, 
though  " — and  here  he  looked  again  up  and  down  the 
street — "  there's  them  in  it  that  wouldn't  let  ye  live  for 
saying  so  ". 

The  personal  attitude  of  this  particular  man  was  a 
genuine  indifference.  But  others,  and  among  them 
a  few  of  the  more  progressive  -farmers  in  the 
Golden  Vale  of  Limerick,  looked  with  a  quite  definite 
apprehension  on  the  forthcoming  change.  The  majority 
were  mildly  enthusiastic  for  it ;  but  there  may  be  some- 
thing to  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  even  a  few  of 
those  who  really  thought  things  out  for  themselves  did 
not  look  without  misgiving  on  the  impending  realisa- 
tion of  that  for  which  they  had  been  fighting  for  years. 
The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  The  first-fruits  of  the 
Land  Act  are  now  beginning  to  be  realised  ;  the  farmers 
are  getting  settled  on  their  own  land,  and  are  in  con- 
sequence taking  a  larger  interest  in  it  than  they  ever 
took  as  tenants  ;  they  have  had  a  good  harvest.  The 
educative  work  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  among  other  agencies,  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  in  a  wider  outlook  upon  the  possibilities  of 
the  agricultural  life  and  a  keener  idea  of  developing  its 
resources  ;  and  the  industrious  small-holder  is  anxious 
now  only  to  be  let  alone,  to  enjoy  a  respite  from  the 
strife  which  has  hitherto  rent  his  community  (and  in 
which  he  himself  has  been  among  the  most  implacable 
combatants),  and  genuinely  desires  peace  and  good 
government  under  which  to  enjoy  and  cultivate  his 
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possession.  And  he  has  a  vague  feeling,  founded  no 
doubt  on  his  own  experience  of  local  politics,  that 
neither  peace  nor  good  government  under  an  Irish 
Parliament  elected  by  himself  can  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing like  a  certainty. 

Even  the  main  roads  of  Ireland  run  chiefly  by  desert 
ways  and  green  solitudes.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  contrasts  between  England  and  Ireland.  In 
England  vast  solitudes  only  exist  on  moor  or  down  or 
mountain  ;  but  in  Ireland,  even  in  the  central  plain,  you 
run  into  tracts  many  a  mile  in  extent  where  the  green 
growing  country  is  a  solitude,  and  where  no  sign  or 
habitation  of  man  breaks  the  sweet  and  silent  monotony 
of  the  expanse.  On  such  a  road,  when  the  motor-car 
stops  and  the  throb  of  the  engine  dies  away,  you  become 
aware  of  the  silence  as  of  a  presence  that  haunts  this 
island  of  dreams  and  memories.  The  breath  of  Ireland, 
which  is  like  no  other  atmosphere  in  the  world,  comes 
upon  you  like  a  caress,  soft  and  clinging,  yet  with  a 
coolness  and  a  life  in  it  like  old  still  wine  from  an 
ice-cold  cellar.  And  this  great  peace  broods  even  over 
the  congregations  of  men.  In  the  small  Irish  country 
town  time  seems  to  be  no  more;  in  Patrick  Street  it 
seems  always  to  be  afternoon;  and  the  patient,  loafing 
inhabitants  and  the  wandering  hens  and  pigs  and  geese 
awake  to  the  passage  of  the  stranger  like  beings  roused 
from  an  enchantment.  It  is  in  this  atmosphere  of 
dreamy  listlessness  that  they  have  to  work  who  are 
Irving  to  stir  up  the  Irish  farmer  to  a  better  realisation 
of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  his  calling  ;  and  it  is 
uphill  work.  It  is  all  so  very  relative,  even  when  you 
come  upon  some  more  advanced  community,  where 
sound  co-operative  principles  are  established  and  real 
work  is  being  done  ;  and  the  humble  and  almost  domestic 
scale  of  the  machinery  and  organisation  fill  you  with 
a  sense  blended  of  the  pathetic  and  the  heroic.  It  is- 
like  teaching  a  class  of  little  children  the  multiplication 
table  ;  for  in  all  economic  matters  the  Irish  peasant  is 
like  a  little  child — as  easily  inspired  with  enthusiasm, 
as  easily  discouraged  and  dashed  by  failure. 
And  among  these  small  communities  the  instructors 
and  organisers  go  forth  like  the  apostles  of  old 
to  strengthen  the  churches;  brave  men,  too,  these 
modern  apostles,  with  something  of  the  divine  and 
the  heroic  in  their  mission,  and  with  a  very  shrewd 
sense  of  the  amount  of  enthusiastic  ideal  that  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  very  smallest  practical  result. 

Sometimes  in  these  green  and  solitary  journeyings 
I  would  read  the  papers  ;  and  from  the  printed  page  it 
would  appear  as  though  Ireland  were  like  a  pot  set 
upon  the  thorns,  its  contents  seething  and  bubbling 
with  disruptive  heat.  And  I  would  look  up  and  see  a 
gleam  of  the  sailless  Shannon  in  the  distance,  cattle 
in  the  foreground  browsing  round  the  walls  of  a  ruined 
abbey  ;  green  pastures,  rarer  tillage,  and  the  violet  haze 
above  the  heather  in  the  lonely  middle  distance.  Not 
a  sound  or  sign  of  man  ;  the  idle  wind  would  stir  the 
printed  leaf  and  make  a  crackling  sound  for  the 
moment ;  and  when  it  ceased  the  world  would  be  at  peace 
again. 


"  COLLISION." 
By  Johx  Palmer. 

COLLISION  ",  by  Miss  Bridget  Maclagan,  is  a 
fine  play.  It  is  in  some  ways  the  most  important 
play  as  yet  produced  this  season.  It  has  not  had  full 
justice  from  the  critics,  so  that  the  public  has  another 
opportunity  of  showing  it  knows  better  than  its  trained 
advisers. 

The  worst,  and  the  easiest,  mistake  for  an  audience 
to  make  about  any  new  play  is  to  condemn  an  idea 
or  to  refuse  a  vision  because  the  technical  expression 
is  imperfect,  or  does  not  follow  the  prevailing  mode. 
A  play  like  "  Collision  "  is  liable  to  fall  under  precisely 
this  error.  The  veriest  dunderhead  can  perceive  that 
"  Collision  "  is  a  very  imperfect  exercise  in  dramatic 
form.  The  more  enlightened  can  even  perceive  how 
and  where  "Collision"  might  be  immeasurably  im- 
proved. The  author  of  "  Collision  "  fails  in  a  hundred 
small  ways — ways  in  which  brainful  hacks  who  steal 
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from  the  French,  or  market-hunters  who  never  had  a 
glimpse,  "  within  the  tavern  caught  "  over  their 
brandies  and  sodas  or  anywhere  else,  of  things  beyond 
and  above  theatrical  finance,  could  never  possibly  have 
erred  as  Miss  Maclagan  has  erred.  "Collision"  is 
amazingly  silly  from  the  point  of  view  of  anyone  who 
cannot  see  through  the  fashionable  forms  and  shows  of 
the  moment  to  the  one  thing  that  matters  in  art  and  life. 
I  will  even  admit  that  parts  of  "  Collision  "  are  amaz- 
ingly silly  from  any  point  of  view.  The  author  has  made 
all  the  mistakes  which  authors  learn  to  avoid  almost  as 
soon  as  they  smell  the  footlights.  She  is  vague  and 
subtle  where  she  should  be  clear  as  the  lovely  Sep- 
tember skies  we  have  lately  enjoyed.  She  is  crude  and 
madly  violent  where  vagueness  and  subtlety  would  have 
done  her  business  quite  as  well.  Her  people  do  things 
with  a  quite  unnecessary  fury ;  but  they  do  not 
make  it  clear  to  the  stupidest  person  in  the  theatre  (to 
whom  a  dramatist's  technique  should  always  be  ad- 
dressed) why  they  are  doing  them. 

Let  those  who  stand  for  the  academic  fitness  of  things 
make  what  fun  they  please  of  "  Collision  ".  Let  them 
say  that  its  people  often  talk  like  a  bad  book,  and  cer- 
tainly talk  too  much  ;  that  "  Collision  "  must  inevitably 
puzzle  anyone  who  hears  a  play,  as  an  actor-manager 
reads  a  MS.,  attending  only  to  the  script  and  dead  to 
everything  between  the  lines  ;  that  the  author  would  be 
the  better  for  a  lecture  upon  dramatic  form  from  recog- 
nised authorities,  like  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  or  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw — let  them  say  all  this  ;  and  then  I  shall,  in  part, 
agree,  and  proceed  to  explain  why,  instead  of  amusing 
my  readers  this  week  with  poking  easy  fun  at  Miss 
Maclagan,  I  undertake  the  more  thankless  job  of 
seriously  insisting  upon  her  very  conspicuous  merit. 

Probably  you  have  heard  of  mysterious  India — only 
understood  by  silly  people  who  go  to  India  for  a  few 
weeks  to  teach  the  Indians  about  England  and  quickly 
return  to  Westminster  to  teach  the  English  about  India. 
There  is  one  of  these  silly  people  in  Miss  Maclagan's 
play — so  faithfully  done  that  one  wonders  the  Censor 
did  not  detect  a  libel  upon  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  arrest 
the  MS.  on  suspicion.  But  in  Miss  Maclagan's  play 
the  silly  Labour  person  only  differs  from  other  members 
of  the  cast  in  the  kind  and  extent  of  his  failure  to 
understand  the  people  with  whom  he  meddles.  The 
principal  figure  of  the  play  is  mysterious  India  herself, 
felt  all  through  as  a  brooding  Presence.  Now  and 
again  the  Presence  becomes  visible  in  the  sun-madness 
of  them  that  rule  her ;  in  the  fear  of  them  that  live 
in  her  shadow ;  in  the  immemorial,  na'ive  wicked- 
ness of  them  that  have  dwelled  with  her  too  long  ;  in 
the  hopeless  toil  and  failure  of  them  that  would  serve 
her  in  famine  and  plague.  At  the  end  of  all  the  Sahib 
is  very  clever;  but  the  little  Indian  god,  whose  cheeks 
hang  down,  and  whose  belly  is  very  fat,  smiles  the 
white  man's  millennium  through,  as  he  smiled  before 
the  oath  of  a  white  man  was  yet  heard  in  his  temples. 
It  is  Miss  Maclagan's  achievement  actually  to  have  con- 
veyed to  the  imagination  this  vision  of  India  as  an 
intolerable  pressure  of  things  impenetrable,  equally 
upon  the  people  who  pretend  to  know  her  and  the 
people  who  despair  that  they  will  ever  know. 

In  her  best  scenes  Miss  Maclagan  has  conveyed  to 
us  her  vision  of  India  by  means  wholly  dramatic. 
Notably  in  the  scene  where  the  latest  type  of  European 
woman,  to  whom  life — including  India — has  always 
seemed  so  easy,  finds  that  she  has  understood  nothing 
and  accomplished  only  disaster,  Miss  Maclagan  drama- 
tically brings  her  conception  to  a  finely  executed  climax. 
Her  figures,  too,  are  well  contrasted.  The  talking  Radi- 
cal who  would  reform  India  ;  the  high-commissioner  who 
would  rule  India  ;  the  native  saint,  hybrid  with  Western 
education,  who  would  serve  India  ;  the  presumptuous 
woman  who  would  meddle  and  mingle  with  India  ;  the 
amiable  professor  who  alone  survives  disaster  by  his 
power  to  keep  aloof  from  India  in  amused  and  philo- 
sophic contemplation — all  are,  in  the  rough,  well  exe- 
cuted, and  minister  occasions  to  the  main  theme  with  a 
lovely  consistency.  These  figures  live  in  spite  of  their 
talk.  What  they  say,  in  explanation  and  justification  of 
themselves,  would  kill  them  as  dramatic  figures  if  they 


were  not  so  unmistakably  and  robustly  real.  The  whole 
play  leaves  one  with  a  clear  impression  that  its  author 
has  actually  seen  the  things  she  wishes  her  audience  to 
see. 

It  is  this  imaginative  vision  that  holds  the  play 
together  and  gives  it  a  more  divine  consistency  than  the 
rule-of-thumb  dramatic  form  which  Miss  Maclagan's 
critics  have  so  grievously  missed.  All  the  dramatist's 
figures  are  grouped  about  that  central  figure  of  India, 
impalpable  and  unseen,  which  touches  their  lives,  drives 
them  into  storm  of  the  brain  and  soul,  into  death  or  a 
broken  spirit.  Watch  the  play's  progress  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  it  becomes  logical  and  sure.  Ravelled 
threads  of  the  story  fall  into  place.  As  India  touches 
and  tries  this  author's  people,  they  come  into  her  plan, 
shine  out  clearly  and  full  for  a  moment  as  they  stand 
within  the  Presence,  and  pass  away  into  the  dark.  We 
care  not  whither  they  go,  for  India  remains,  and  it  is 
India  we  are  watching. 

Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  is  to  be  heartily  thanked  for 
courage  as  a  manager  and  judgment  as  a  man  of  art. 
"  Collision  "  is  an  important  discovery  for  the  English 
theatre,  both  for  itself  and  its  promise  for  the  future. 
Mr.  McKinnel  has  the  daemon  of  inspiration  in  him- 
self which  is  able  to  detect  the  daemon  of  inspiration  in 
others.  He  has  ably  staged  and  presented  the  play. 
His  own  performance  as  the  sun-struck  white  ruler  of 
millions  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  acting.  Miss  Grace 
Lane's  terrified  entrance  at  the  last  is  on  the  same  plane  ; 
as  also  is  Mr.  Malcolm  Cherry's  beautifully  delivered 
rebuke  of  the  East  to  the  undesirable  woman  of  the 
West.  Moreover,  if  the  unseen  presence  of  India  takes 
bodily  form  at  all  in  the  course  of  this  play,  surely  it  is 
in  the  figure  of  Mr.  Ernest  Cove,  immemorially  gross 
and  impenetrable.  No,  Mr.  Trotter  of  the  Labour 
party  ;  Ismail  is  not  to  be  made  as  one  of  us  by  raising 
his  wages  and  reducing  his  hours  of  labour.  Rather  let 
us  rule  him  as  the  sun-struck  commissioner  ruled. 


MERE  PICTURES. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

T  T  is  not  enough  that  a  picture  is  a  picture,  a  painted 
area  of  wood  or  canvas  representing  certain  objects. 
In  the  same  way  a  book  or  a  speech  does  not  justify 
republication  merely  because  it  was  once  written  or 
delivered.  We  demand  some  remarkable  quality  in 
thought,  or  at  the  least  in  style,  before  we  contem- 
plate republishing.  The  boredom  we  should  experi- 
ence if  we  had  to  read  or  listen  to  fresh  editions  of 
dead  books  or  operas  lies  beyond  imagination,  and 
we  should  sit  down  to  the  job  more  resignedly  if  not 
told  that  it  was  very  interesting  that  such  books  and 
music  were  actually  once  published. 

Far  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  mere 
existence  of  painted  areas  and  their  incontestable 
evidence  that  they  were  once  taken  seriously.  The 
National  Gallery  and  the  Tate  Gallery,  like  the  Louvre 
or  the  Uffizi,  are  freely  hung  with  pictures  to  which 
no  interest  belongs  other  than  that  in  such  and  such  a 
period  of  false  ideals  they  were  produced.  This  kind  of 
picture  is  properly  dismissable  to  an  historical  museum 
where  it  can  supplement  extinct  modes  in  boots  and 
corsets  and  add  to  the  monumental  deposit  of  things 
that  hardly  count.  Unfortunates  who  have  to  make  a 
living  by  republishing  such  things  in  encyclopaedic  form 
could  congregate  in  that  museum,  but  ordinary  people 
out  for  aesthetic  stimulation  should  be  protected  from 
the  risk  of  seeing  tedious  art. 

The  ideal  picture  exhibition  would  contain  no  jarring 
notes,  no  boring  morsels  of  the  museum.  Perhaps  a 
section  might  be  set  apart  for  educating  experts,  be- 
cause experts  have  a  definite  place  in  aesthetics.  The 
rest  of  the  show  would  richly  gleam  with  works  whose 
only  value  was  that  they  expanded  our  sympathies  and 
enlarged  our  perception.  If  the  exhibition  were  small 
owing  to  scarcity  of  works  of  this  calibre,  well,  all  the 
better.  The  other  plan,  on  which,  at  least  in  part,  the 
Grafton  Gallery  exhibition  of  Spanish  pictures  has  been 
arranged,  postulates  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  picture 


is  important,  and  that  by  hook  or  crook  a  given  wall 
space  must  be  used  up.  The  collective  result  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery  is  naturally  tedious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  section  of  the  exhibition  set  apart  lor  the 
manoeuvres  of  experts  is  interesting;  though  I  should 
say  that  the  task  selected  for  a  display  of  their  acute- 
ness  is  a  little  "  soft".  This  task  is  to  discriminate 
between  Velazquez-proper  and  Velazquez-pseudo,  and 
no  doubt  in  a  contest  of  this  sort  much  fun  may  be 
had.  A  sub-section  for  experts  is  provided  by  numerous 
portraits  labelled  Alonso  Sanchez  Coello,  four  of  which 
may  have  been  painted  by  him.  Hut  Coello  probably 
is  regarded  by  experts  of  mettle  as  feeble  sport.  The 
bulk  of  the  exhibition  is  ric  h  in  pictures  that  ;ire  typical 
of  provincial  galleries  and  have  no  special  importance. 
That  these  pictures  are  Spanish  (one  of  the  Velazquez 
portraits,  by  the  way,  is  Dutch  or  Flemish)  and  service- 
able pudding  for  a  Spanish  exhibition  is  insufficient  to 
make  them  interesting. 

Velazquez  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  great  master  ; 
was  he  at  an  early  period  a  feeble  draughtsman  or  a 
showy  mannerist?  His  early  work  is  variously  known 
in  the  National  Gallery  "The  House  of  Martha",  in 
two  pictures  exhibited  about  two  years  ago  at  Burling- 
ton  House  by  Mr.  Laurie  Frere,  and  in  '  The  Ome- 
lette ",  the  "  Aguador  "  and  "  Two  Men  at  a  Meal  " 
in  this  exhibition.  To  arrive  at  some  opinion  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  No.  44,  "  The  Angels  Appearing 
to  the  Shepherds  ",  or  No.  39,  "  The  Concert  ",  we 
have  to  compare  them  with  these  works.  With- 
out attempting  learned  flights  of  technical  comparison 
I  will  merely  say  that  reticence  of  effec  t  and  sharpness 
of  drawing,  especially  in  folds  of  drapery  and  flesh, 
and  in  the  edges  of  shadows,  characterise  all  Velazquez' 
recognised  early  work,  in  whic  h,  moreover,  his  use  of 
pigment  is  crisp  and  solid.  Even  when  his  pictures  are 
obviously  efforts  their  unflinching  carefulness  of  draw- 
ing and  serious  preoccupation  with  truthful  lighting  are 
the  rule.  How  then  can  we  work  "  The  Angels  Ap- 
pearing "  in  with  his  early  pictures  as  has  been  sug- 
gested? By  the  risky  and  unscientific  theory  that  for 
one  brief  hour  on  a  unique  occasion  he  adopted  a  foreign 
method  of  painting  and  coquetted  with  the  falsely 
dramatic  light  and  shade  that  characterises  the  Tene- 
brosi.  Relinquishing  severe  drawing  and  crisp  solidity 
of  paint  he  produced  this  meretricious  glittering  affair. 
It  seems  unlikely.  And  yet  the  catalogue  details 
earnest  and  eminent  convictions  that  he  did  thus  in- 
explicably behave.  "The  Concert",  "The  Dying 
Gladiator  "  (which,  by  the  way,  was  brilliantly 
"discovered"  in  the  summer),  and  "A  Spanish 
Beggar  "  must  be  met  in  the  same  way.  What  evidence 
exists  to  support  the  theories  that  Velazquez  was  so 
feeble  a  painter  and  draughtsman  as  "  The  Concert's  " 
author  ;  that  in  his  mature  period  he  could  have  painted 
"  The  Gladiator  "  with  such  sloppy,  aimless  execution, 
and  that  at  any  time  he  would  have  bothered  about  the 
insignificant  surface  detail  of  "The  Beggar"?  On 
the  other  hand,  Nos.  41  and  45  have  just  the  personal 
qualities  of  seeing  and  the  technical  of  drawing  that 
are  compatible  with  what  is  known  of  him.  As  for 
the  well-known  "Innocent  X."  from  Apsley  House, 
which  the  catalogue  gives  as  an  authentic  work,  it  can- 
not elude  the  same  kind  of  tests.  In  sharp  drawing 
and  spontaneous  perception  of  colour,  as  opposed  to  an 
almost  mechanical  monotony,  other  versions  of  this  por- 
trait are  superior.  Nearly  twenty  are  known  ;  the  in- 
ference is  clear.  The  same  applies  to  No.  64,  "  Queen 
Mariana",  which  is  too  obviously  "coloured",  too 
pink  and  white  and  pretty  to  square  with  our  experi- 
ence of  Velazquez. 

Murillo's  individuality  rarely  amounts  to  positive 
character.  In  some  portraits  he  seems  dignified  and 
almost  manly,  in  a  few  of  his  religious  pieces  he  appears 
moved  by  placid  tenderness,  and  in  rare  moments  by 
life  perceived.  But  for  the  rest  he  is  colourless  and 
unassertive  ;  you  can  make  the  tour  of  all  his  pictures 
at  the  Grafton  Gallery  and  come  away  unchanged  and 
with  no  distinct  recollection  of  any  save  his  own  un- 
remarkable portrait.  I  can  imagine  that  several  glasses 
of  slightly  sweetened  milk  would  leave  the  same  im- 
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pression  on  one's  palate.  Murillo's  following,  for  in- 
stance lobar  (No.  167),  is  even  a  little  flatter  and  softer 
in  personality  ;  Jose  Antolinez,  judged  by  an  Assump- 
tion in  which  mauve-pink  putti  sport  round  a  fatigued 
Murilloesque  Madonna  in  sodden  white  and  Rcckitt's 
blue,  is  not  a  painter  one  regrets  not  knowing  much 
about.  From  Fl  Greco,  though,  one  had  hoped 
much,  but  by  a  curious  chance  the  examples  here 
manage  to  disagree  among  themselves.  In  too  many 
(for  their  general  success)  an  annoying  mannerism  pro- 
trudes; a  trick  of  heightening  devout  expression  by 
giving  his  Saints'  eyes  a  liquid  glaze  of  high  light. 
The  device  might  pass  in  an  isolated  case;  but  with  fre- 
quent repetition  it  becomes  mechanical  and  sentimental. 
The  examples  chosen,  moreover,  unluckily  accentuate 
El  Greco's  weakness  in  design  ;  their  combined  effect 
is  bizarre  and  chaotic ;  one  longs  for  the  reposeful 
strength  of  simple  lines  and  planes. 

That  the  exhibition  contains  pictures  of  stimulating 
quality  is  certain;  for  example,  the  "  SS.  Michael  and 
Francis  "  by  an  unknown  master,  the  Vermejo  "  St. 
Michael",  the  "  Mass  of  St.  Gregory",  No.  23;  the 

Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  ",  No.  21  ;  the 
Velazquez  studies  and  portraits,  and  the  "  St.  Bona- 
ventura  "  by  Valdes  Leal.  A  little  collection  of  sus- 
tained aesthetic  value  could  easily  be  made  from  this 
over  long  and  lavish  entertainment. 


"ROSES,  ROSES,  ALL  THE  WAY." 
By  Herbert  E.  Molvneux. 

THE  South  and  East  of  England,  and  I  think  I  might 
add  Ireland,  have  had  a  good  rose  year.  Not 
that  the  time  of  roses  is  past.  October,  and  autumn 
although  it  may  be,  one  may  reasonably  expect  roses 
for  another  month,  and  in  the  absence  of  frost 
many  of  us  will  be  gathering  a  sufficiency  of  our 
favourite  flower  to  make  a  fitting  table  decoration  for 
the  Christmas  feast. 

What  an  advance  this  is,  and  it  has  taken  place 
within  a  generation  !  This  prolonged  flowering  period 
of  the  rose  of  to-day  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  hybridist.  Colour  and  form 
have  been  much  improved,  but  it  is  this  free-flowering 
propensity  that  has  been  the  greatest  gain. 

Occasionally  one  can  label  a  year  as  a  "  Dean  Hole  ", 
a  "  White  Maman  Cochet  ",  or  a  "  Medea  "  year;  but 
I  do  not  think  any  rose  has  stood  out  in  this  fashion 
this  year,  though  the  general  cool  conditions  have 
undoubtedly  fostered  colour,  and  the  reds  have  been 
particularly  fine  in  consequence. 

Speaking  technically,  the  roses  of  1913  are  those,  and 
those  only,  which  are  introduced  into  commerce  during 
this  year,  and  it  will  be  expedient  to  deal  with  these 
first,  though  one  can  necessarily  know  but  little  of  them 
unless  one  has  grown  them  oneself  ;  and,  while  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  be  so  situated  with  regard  to 
most  of  those  I  shall  refer  to,  there  are  some  where 
my  knowledge  is  not  so  good.  For  much  as  one  may 
desire  to  keep  one's  self  up  to  date,  the  new  varieties 
of  the  rose  that  annually  find  their  way  into  commerce 
are  too  numerous. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson's  "  Queen  Mary  "  is  a 
beautiful  new  rose,  and  a  single  rose  called  "  Irish 
Fireflame  ".  They  have  both  received  the  National 
Rose  Society's  coveted  award,  the  Gold  Medal — 
"Queen  Mary",  at  the  National  Show,  held  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  in  July 
last,  and  "  Irish  Fireflame  ",  at  the  same  Society's  Pro- 
vincial Show  held  last  year  at  Southampton.  They  are 
both  worthy  of  the  award  as  being  something  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  rose  in  cultivation.  They  both 
belong  to  the  decorative  or  garden  section,  and  they 
will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  our  gardens.  "  Queen 
Mary  "  is  not  a  particularly  large  flower,  but  is  of  good 
shape  ;  its  merit  lies  more  in  its  beautiful  colour  scheme. 
The  body  colour  is  of  a  soft,  clear  yellow,  suffused  with 
a  bright  rose  pink,  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
accurately  in  mere  words  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  this 
rose. 
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And  the  task  is  not  much  easier  with  regard  to  "  Irish 
Fireflame  ".  This  is  a  single  rose,  a  fit  companion  to 
the  very  beautiful  "  Irish  Elegance  ",  but,  as  its  name 
denotes  (and  it  is  happily  named),  the  pink  of  the  latter 
has  become  a  deep  red,  and  the  yellow  is  almost  orange. 
Gorgeous  is  not  exactly  a  pretty  word,  but  it  fitly 
describes  the  colour  of  "  Irish  Fireflame  ".  The  very 
dark  foliage  of  the  plant  is  a  fine  contrast,  and  adds 
an  additional  charm  to  a  rose  that  promises  to  become 
the  most  sought  after  amongst  those  who  like  single 
roses ;  the  table  that  secured  first  prize  in  the  single- 
rose  class  at  the  National  Rose  Show  this  year  was 
decorated  with  this  beautiful  variety. 

Messrs.  S.  McGredy,  of  Portadown,  Ireland,  are 
sending  out  five  new  roses  this  year,  and  no  fewer  than 
four  of  them  have  secured  the  gold  medal.  They  all  be- 
long to  the  decorative  or  garden  section — "  Lady  Mary 
Ward  ",  "  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vanderbilt  ",  "  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Pearson",  "Old  Gold",  and  "Edith  Part".  The 
first  three  have  undoubtedly  some  of  the  "  Lyons  Rose  " 
blood  in  their  pedigree.  I  have  grown  them  all,  and 
of  the  three  my  favourite  is  "  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vanderbilt  "  ; 
it  makes  a  charming  bed,  it  is  a  beautiful  shape,  the 
colour  orange  and  apricot  with  a  deep  pink  flush  that 
is  unique  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and 
the  early  flowers  if  disbudded  are  large  enough  for 
exhibition.  "  Mrs.  C.  E.  Pearson  "  is  nearer  the 
"  Lyons  Rose  "  colour,  but  its  shade  is  more  orange  and 
less  variable  in  character,  without  the  pink  that  so  often 
predominates  in  the  flower  of  "  Lyons  Rose  ".  It  is  a 
very  dwarf  compact  grower,  remarkably  free-flowering, 
and  should  make  an  ideal  bedding  rose.  "  Lady  Mary 
Ward  "  has  more  orange  in  its  colour  scheme  than 
either  of  the  above,  which  is  reminiscent  of  "  Lady 
Roberts  "  at  its  best.  A  very  lovely  bowl  of  this 
variety  was  shown  at  the  Autumn  Rose  Show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  and  secured  first  prize  in 
the  strong  class  of  decorative  roses.  "  Edith 
Part  "  is  a  bicolour  of  the  old  "  Grand  Due  Adolph 
de  Luxembourg  "  type,  but  deepened  in  its  colour 
scheme.  It  is  a  very  effective  rose  in  the  garden,  the 
deep  brick-red  of  the  outer  side  of  its  petals  forming  a 
fine  contrast  with  the  inner  side,  which  is  bright  pink. 
It  holds  its  flowers  upright  on  long  stems,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  free-flowering  character;  but  a  rose 
that  even  surpasses  it  in  this  respect  is  "  Old  Gold  "  ; 
it  is  not  quite  a  single,  having  two  rows  of  petals,  after 
the  style  of  that  beautiful  rose  (from  the  same  raiser) 
"  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate  ".  At  its  best  in  the  bud,  or  half- 
open  flower,  its  name  fairly  describes  its  colour,  but 
the  buds  have  a  reddish  hue  that  renders  them  very 
effective ;  the  flowers  should  be  cut  before  they  are 
fully  open  if  it  is  to  be  seen  at  its  best.  Taking  them 
altogether,  Messrs.  McGredy  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  1913  roses. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson's  "  Coronation  ",  a  gold- 
medal  rose,  belongs  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Class ;  it 
is  a  massive  flower,  of  very  large  size,  that  will  be 
indispensable  to  the  exhibitor ;  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  that  old  H.P.  "  Her  Majesty  ",  but  larger, 
brighter  in  colour,  freer  flowering,  and  altogether 
more  reliable.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  roses,  if  not  the 
largest  rose,  in  cultivation.  This  rose  is  the  only 
hybrid  perpetual  to  receive  the  gold  medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  during  the  last  ten  years,  to 
such  an  extent  has  the  hybrid  tea  ousted  the  older  class. 
"  Mrs.  R.  D.  McClure  "  is  a  hybrid  tea  of  a  very  pure 
even  shade  of  soft  salmon  rose-pink  ;  it  is  of  excellent 
shape  and  fragrant,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  fault 
with  this  rose.  As  seen  growing  under  glass,  too,  it 
was  very  beautiful,  and  the  colour  very  distinct  and 
telling.  "  H.  E.  Richardson  "  is  a  free-flowering 
hybrid  tea,  deliciously  scented,  of  very  fine  colour, 
a  real  scarlet,  a  buttonhole  "  Horace  Vernet  ",  that 
grand  old  hybrid  perpetual,  that,  when  you  can  get 
it  perfect,  still  carries  all  before  it.  I  wonder  some- 
times what  that  great  artist  would  say  if  he  were  told 
that  it  was  not  his  pictures  that  had  made  his  name 
a  familiar  one  to  thousands,  but  the  fact  that  a  fellow- 
countryman   had   ventured   to   call   a    seedling  rose 

Horace  Vernet  ".    I  am  sure  many  know  the  rose  who 


never  heard  of  the  artist.  Such  is  fame  !  It  is  a 
fascinating  train  of  thought,  and  one  that  would  repay 
following  up.  That  delightful  writer,  E.  V.  Lucas, 
touches  on  it  in  an  essay  (that  appeared  in  a  little  book 
called  "One  Day  and  Another")  entitled  "William 
Allan  Richardson  ",  and  he  subsequently  wrote  a  post- 
script for  the  National  Rose  Society's  "  Annual  ",  solv- 
ing the  problem  that  he  had  raised — namely,  who  was 
William  Allan  Richardson? — and  to  those  who  have 
not  read  the  one  or  the  other  I  commend  them  both  ; 
but  I  am  wandering  away  from  the  roses  of  191 3. 
True,  it  is  not  a  very  far  cry  from  H.  E.  Richardson 
to  William  Allan  Richardson,  although  the  similarity 
of  the  name  was  not,  curiously  enough,  the  connecting- 
link. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  roses  of  the  year 
that  I  should  like  to  touch  upon,  and  that  is  that  those 
roses  that  have  this  year  stood  out  amongst  their  rivals 
from  their  own  intrinsic  merits  or  from  the  climatic  con- 
ditions having  suited  them  ;  but  space  will  not  allow.  I 
cannot,  however,  omit  "  George  Dickson  ",  a  rose  that 
was  distributed  last  year,  and  that  has  leapt  at  a  bound 
to  the  proud  position  of  being  considered  the  finest 
hybrid  tea  of  its  colour.  It  is  a  massive  flower,  of 
beautiful  proportions,  a  real  good  crimson  that  has 
secured  more  silver  medals  for  the  best  hybrid  tea  in 
the  show  than  any  other  rose  of  its  class. 


THE   SONG   OF  HONOUR. 

TO  JAMES  STEPHENS. 

J  LO\'E  a  hill  for  in  its  hands — ■ 
*■     //  it's  a  friendly  hill — 
/  can  get  back  to  magic  lands 
Of  boyhood  when  I  will. 

And  I  caii  ramble  ages  vast 
Before  me  and  beliind: 
Reach  sounding  cities  of  the  past, 
Now  dust  upon  the  wind, 

Then  turn  my  back  on  ages  old 
And  watch  the  forest  creep 
On  London  Town,  the  wild  lay  hold 
On  Paul's,  a  toppled  heap. 

And  I  can  stay  at  home  and  find 
The  hill  itself  content  my  mind 
And  sup  on  wonders  still  .  .  . 
I  love  a  hill  for  twenty  things, 
I  always  take  a  road  that  brings 
Me  halt  upon  a  hill. 

I  climbed  a  hill  as  light  fell  short, 

And  rooks  came  home  in  scramble  sort, 

And  filled  the  trees  and  flapped  and  fought 

And  sang  themselves  to  sleep  ; 

An  owl  from  nowhere  with  no  sound 

Swung  by  and  soon  was  nowhere  found, 

I  heard  him  calling  half-way  round, 

Holloing  loud  and  deep  ; 

A  pair  of  stars,  faint  pins  of  light, 

Then  many  a  star,  sailed  into  sight, 

And  all  the  stars,  the  flower  of  night, 

Were  round  me  at  a  leap  ; 

To  tell  how  still  the  valleys  lay 

I  heard  a  watchdog  miles  away  .  .  . 

And  bells  of  distant  sheep. 

I  heard  no  more  of  bird  or  bell, 

The  mastiff  in  a  slumber  fell, 

I  stared  into  the  sky, 

As  wondering  men  have  always  done 

Since  beauty  and  the  stars  were  one. 

Though  none  so  hard  as  I. 

It  seemed,  so  still  the  valleys  were, 
As  if  the  whole  world  knelt  at  prayer, 
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Save  me  and  me  alone ; 
So  pure  and  wide  that  silence  was 
1  feared  to  bend  a  blade  of  grass, 
And  there  I  stood  like  stone. 

There,  sharp  and  sudden,  there  I  heard —  -■ 
Ah!  some  wild  lovesick  singing  bird 
Woke  singing  in  the  trees  ? 
The  nightingale  and  babble-ivren 
Were  in  the  English  greenwood  then 
And  you  heard  one  of  these? 

The  babble-wren  and  nightingale 

Sang  in  the  Abyssinian  vale 

That  season  of  the  year  ! 

Yet,  true  enough,  I  heard  them  plain, 

I  heard  them  both  again,  again, 

As  sharp  and  sweet  and  clear 

As  if  the  Abyssinian  tree 

Had  thrust  a  bough  across  the  sea, 

Had  thrust  a  bough  across  to  me, 

And  got  them  to  my  ear  ! 

I  heard  them  both,  and  Oh  !  I  heard 

The  song  of  every  singing  bird 

That  sings  beneath  the  sky, 

And  with  the  song  of  lark  and  wren 

The  song  of  mountains,  moths  and  men 

And  seas  and  rainbows  vie  ! 

I  heard  the  universal  choir, 

The  Sons  of  Light  exalt  their  Sire 

With  universal  song, 

Earth's  lowliest  and  loudest  notes, 

Her  million  times  ten  million  throats 

Exalt  Him  loud  and  long, 

And  lips  and  lungs  and  tongues  of  Grace 

From  every  part  and  every  place 

Within  the  shining  of  His  face, 

The  universal  throng. 

I  heard  the  hymn  of  being  sound 

From  every  well  of  honour  found 

In  human  sense  and  soul  : 

The  song  of  poets  when  they  write 

The  testament  of  Beautysprite 

Upon  a  flying  scroll, 

The  song  of  painters  when  they  take 

A  burning  brush  for  Beauty's  sake 

And  limn  her  features  whole — ■ 

The  song  of  men  divinely  wise 
Who  look  and  see  in  starry  skies 
Not  stars  so  much  as  robins'  eyes, 
And  when  these  pale  away 
Hear  flocks  of  shiny  pleiades 
Among  the  plums  and  apple  trees 
Sing  in  the  summer  day — ■ 

The  song  of  all  both  high  and  low 

To  some  blest  vision  true, 

The  song  of  beggars  when  they  throw 

The  crust  of  pity  all  men  owe 

To  hungry  sparrows  in  the  snow, 

Old  beggars  hungry  too — 

The  song  of  kings  of  kingdoms  when 

They  rise  above  their  fortune,  men, 

And  crown  themselves  anew, 

The  song  of  courage,  heart  and  will 

And  gladness  in  a  fight, 

Of  men  who  face  a  hopeless  hill 

With  sparking  and  delight, 

The  bells  and  bells  of  song  that  ring 

Round  banners  of  a  cause  or  king 

From  armies  bleeding  white — - 

The  song  of  sailors  every  one 

When  monstrous  tide  and  tempest  run 

At  ships  like  bulls  at  red, 

When  stately  ships  are  twirled  and  spun 

Like  whipping  tops  and  help  there's  none 

And  mighty  ships  ten  thousand  ton 

Go  down  like  lumps  of  lead —  • 


And  song  of  lighters  stern  as  they 
At  odds  with  fortune  night  and  day 
Crammed  up  in  cities  grim  and  gray 
As  thick  as  bees  in  hives, 
Hosannas  of  a  lowly  throng 
Who  sing  unconscious  of  their  song, 
Whose  lips  are  in  their  lives — 

And  song  of  some  at  holy  war 

With  spells  and  ghouls  more  dread  by  far 

Than  deadly  seas  and  cities  are, 

Or  hordes  of  quarrelling  kings — 

The  song  of  fighters  great  and  small, 
The  song  of  pretty  fighters  all 
And  high  heroic  things — • 

The  song  of  lovers — who  knows  how 
Twitched  up  from  place  and  time 
Upon  a  sigh,  a  blush,  a  vow, 
A  curve  or  hue  of  cheek  or  brow, 
Borne  up  and  off  from  here  and  now 
Into  the  void  sublime  ! 

And  crying  loves  and  passions  still 
In  every  key  from  soft  to  shrill 
And  numbers  never  done, 
Dog-loyalties  to  faith  and  friend, 
And  loves  like  Ruth's  of  old  no  end, 
And  intermission  none — 

And  burst  on  burst  for  beauty  and 

For  number  not  behind, 

From  men  whose  love  of  motherland 

Is  like  a  dog's  for  one  dear  hand, 

Sole,  selfless,  boundless,  blind — 

And  song  of  some  with  hearts  beside 

For  men  and  sorrows  far  and  wide, 

Who  watch  the  world  with  pity  and  pride 

And  warm  to  all  mankind — ■ 

And  endless  joyous  music  rise 

From  children  at  their  play, 

And  endless  soaring  lullabies 

From  happy,  happy  mothers'  eyes, 

And  answering  crows  and  baby  cries, 

How  many  who  shall  say  ! 

And  many  a  song  as  wondrous  well 

With  pangs  and  sweets  intolerable 

From  lonely  hearths  too  gray  to  tell, 

God  knows  how  utter  gray  ! 

And  song  from  many  a  house  of  care 

When  pain  has  forced  a  footing  there 

And  there's  a  Darkness  on  the  stair 

Will  not  be  turned  away — ■ 

And  song — that  song  whose  singers  come 

With  old  kind  tales  of  pity  from 

The  Great  Compassion's  lips, 

That  make  the  bells  of  Heaven  to  peal 

Round  pillows  frosty  with  the  feel 

Of  Death's  cold  finger  tips — 

The  song  of  men  all  sorts  and  kinds, 
As  many  tempers,  moods  and  minds 
As  leaves  are  on  a  tree, 
As  manv  faiths  and  castes  and  creeds, 
As  many  human  bloods  and  breeds 
As  in  the  world  may  be ; 

The  song  of  each  and  all  who  gaze 
On  Beauty  in  her  naked  blaze, 
Or  see  her  dimly  in  a  haze, 
Or  get  her  light  in  fitful  rays 
And  tiniest  needles  even, 
The  song  of  all  not  wholly  dark, 
Not  wholly  sunk  in  stupor  stark 
Too  deep  for  groping  Heaven- — 

And  alleluias  sweet  and  clear 
And  wild  with  beauty  men  mishear, 
From  choirs  of  song  as  near  and  dear 
To  Paradise  as  they, 
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The  everlasting  pipe  and  flute 
Of  wind  and  sea  and  bird  and  brute, 
And  lips  deaf  men  imagine  mute 
In  wood  and  stone  and  clay, 

The  music  of  a  lion  strong 

That  shakes  a  hill  a  whole  night  long, 

A  hill  as  loud  as  he, 

The  twitter  of  a  mouse  among 

Melodious  greenery, 

The  ruby's  and  the  rainbow's  song, 

The  nightingale's — all  three, 

The  song  of  life  that  wells  and  flows 

From  every  leopard,  lark  and  rose 

And  everything  that  gleams  or  goes 

Lack-lustre  in  the  sea. 

I  heard  it  all,  each,  every  note 

Of  every  lung  and  tongue  and  throat, 

Ay,  every  rhythm  and  rhyme 

Of  everything  that  lives  and  loves 

And  upward,  ever  upward  moves 

From  lowly  to  sublime  ! 

Earth's  multitudinous  Sons  of  Light, 

I  heard  them  lift  their  lyric  might 

With  each  and  every  chanting  sprite 

That  lit  the  sky  that  wondrous  night 

As  far  as  eye  could  climb  ! 

I  heard  it  all,  I  heard  the  whole 

Harmonious  hymn  of  being  roll 

Up  through  the  chapel  of  my  soul 

And  at  the  altar  die, 

And  in  the  awful  quiet  then 

Myself  I  heard,  Amen,  Amen, 

Amen  I  heard  me  cry  ! 

I  heard  it  all  and  then  although 

I  caught  my  flying  senses,  Oh, 

A  dizzy  man  was  I  ! 

I  stood  and  stared  ;  the  sky  was  lit, 

The  sky  was  stars  all  over  it, 

I  stood,  I  knew  not  why, 

Without  a  wish,  without  a  will, 

I  stood  upon  that  silent  hill 

And  stared  into  the  sky  until 

My  eyes  were  blind  with  stars  and  still 

I  stared  into  the  sky. 

Ralph  Hodgson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"THE  HARLEQUINADE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
St.  James's  Theatre,  S.W.,  October  9,  1913. 

Sir, — Why  pretend  that  I  really  know  what  Mr. 
Inkster  means?  I  never  was  good  at  these  aesthetics. 
No  doubt  by  painfully  whipping  up  that  intellectualism 
with  which  he  credits — no,  debits  me  (Heaven  forgive 
him  !)  I  could  arrive  at  some  barren  understanding  of 
what  he  means,  that  "  Popular  science  "  sort  of  under- 
standing, which  I  am  at  last  learning  no  more  to 
attempt.  This  is  not  written  in  irony.  I'm  sure  there 
is  a  lot  in  what  he  says  ;  I  only  wish  it  interested  me. 

But  one  little  matter.  On  the  programme  at  the  St. 
James's  Mr.  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop's  name  precedes 
my  own  in  the  authorship  of  "The  Harlequinade"; 
this,  though  I  placed  it  so  myself,  being  no  mere 
courtesy.  Collaboration  rightly  remains  a  mystery. 
There  are  two — probably  well-known — replies  to  imper- 
tinent prying.  "  I,"  said  A.,  "  write  all  t,he  vowels  and 
B.  writes  all  the  consonants."  Or  again  :  "  He  does  all 
the  work  and  I  make  half  the  money."  Let  me  betray 
no  secret  when  I  say  that  all  the  bad  aesthetics  in  "  The 
Harlequinade  "  are  mine  and  all  the  rest  is  Mr. 
Calthrop's. 

One  thing  more.  Does  this  confession  allow  me  to 
confess  further  that  I  can  still  enjoy  in  a  simple-souled 
sort  of  way  the  unpretentious  little  entertainment  that 
"  The  Harlequinade  "  is  meant  to  be?    This,  though  I 


have  told  Mr.  Calthrop  frankly  how  much  better  it  might 
have  been  written,  though  he  has  replied  with  feeling 
how  much  better  it  naturally  would  have  been  written 
had  I  never  interfered,  though  I  have  told  the  actors 
how  much  more  perfectly  it  might  be  played,  though 
they  have  implied  in  their  turn  with  equal  politeness  that 
the  production  is  pretty  poor.  Criticism  in  the  Press  ! 
It  is  bread  and  milk  with  sugar  added  compared  with 
criticism  in  the  theatre.  And  did  I  look  further  than 
the  entertainment  (not  being  entertained  I  agree  it  is 
still  the  critic's  dismal  duty  to  discover  why),  could  I 
not  help  sticking  a  pin  through  the  butterfly,  do  you 
know  I  should  be  tempted  to  discover  that  "  The  Harle- 
quinade "  is  in  its  way  a  parable?  Interpreted  aright  it 
might  forbid  the  barren  academic  judgment  which  cer- 
tain John  Does  and  Richard  Roes  have  blindly  passed 
upon  the  parable  play  it  precedes. 

Faithfully  yours, 

H.  Granville  Barker. 


"  TRUTH  ON  THE  STAGE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

St.  Ives  Bay,  9  October  191 3. 

Sir, — Mr.  Jones  evidently  has  not  read  Mr.  Palmer's 
article  called  "  The  Improbability  of  Sir  James  Barrie  ", 
or  he  would  see  that  I  was  stating  Mr.  Palmer's  posi- 
tion, not  my  own,  in  the  opening  sentences  of  my  letter 
of  27  September.  When  I  said  "  Truth  "  I  meant 
"truth"  and  not  "facts";  for  Mr.  Palmer  meant 
"truth  ",  if  he  meant  what  he  said,  which  so  accom- 
plished a  critic  always  would.  Also  when  I  said  "  Your 
dramatic  critic  has  reduced  the  drama  to  mathematics  " 
I  again  meant  whatT  said — namely,  "  drama  ",  and  not 
"dramatic  criticism",  as  Mr.  Jones  supposes,  which 
in  the  context  would  make  nonsense.  Mr.  Palmer's 
position  in  the  article  referred  to  was  that  nothing  mat- 
tered so  long  as  a  playwright,  or  rather  his  play, 
agreed  with  itself.  If  the  conclusions  could  be  deduced 
from  the  premisses,  it  was  nothing  that  the  premisses 
had  no  relation  or  similarity  to  anything  under  the 
sun  but  themselves.  If  this  is  sound,  then,  I  pointed 
out,  the  premisses  should  not  be  given  names  which 
would  necessarily  suggest  to  the  onlookers  something 
beside  the  premisses.  Also,  if  this  criticism  is  sound, 
drama  can  have  no  essential  relation  to  truth,  being 
concerned  only  with  its  own  premisses,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  true  :  either  way  an  accident.  In  other 
words,  a  play  becomes  an  identical  proposition,  pre- 
cisely what  mathematical  truth  is ;  though  I  admit 
there  are  advanced  mathematicians  who  are  trying  now 
to  import  into  it  something  more. 

Mr.  Jones  talks  of  "  essential  "  truth.  What  does 
he  mean?  Truth  that  is  not  essential  is  not  truth,  and 
how  truth  can  be  "translated"  from  one  world  to 
another  Heaven  only  knows.  Perhaps  I  am  not  likely 
to  dispute  that  the  Saturday  may  justly  take  pride  in 
its  dramatic  criticisms  of  the  last  twenty  years ;  or 
that  the  present  series  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  others. 
I  am,  yours  obediently, 

Onlooker. 


WIRELESS  ECHOES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Thames  Ditton,  1  October  1913. 

Sir, — The  correspondence  respecting  the  invest- 
ments of  Ministers  continues,  and  an  interesting  point 
seems  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  cloud  of  new 
issues  raised.  Both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  write  the  sort  of  letter  that  one  would  expect 
them  to  write,  but  the  characteristics  of  Lord  Wolmer 
are  not  so  well  known,  and  one  would  be  glad  to 
have  an  authoritative  statement  as  to  what  he  really 
said  in  the  speech  which  served  Mr.  George  as  a 
pretext  for  his  attack. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Oscar  Xash. 
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TH E  RAILWAY  TRAIN." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  S.W.,  6  October  191 3. 

SlR,— I  too  have  read  "Men  and  Rails"  and  was 
delighted  with  Mr.  Kenney's  style;  and,  while  1  cannot 
charge  him  with  any  serious  inaccuracy,  I  fear  that  he 
has  let  his  cause  run  away  with  him.  Maybe,  however, 
1  am  biased  myself. 

It  is  not  with  Mr.  Kenney  that  I  would  now  deal,  but 
with  Mr.  Dewar.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  latter  how 
often  lie  has  had  occasion  to  "  idly  watch  a  man  or  two 
moving  under  or  between  the  buffers  and  coupling  or 
uncoupling  a  truck  ".  This  is  an  operation  that  is  now 
most  rare.  Shunters  and  porters  have  to  pass  between 
passenger  stock  to  couple  and  uncouple,  but  this,  except 
by  a  breach  of  the  regulations,  is  not  done  unless  the 
vehicles  arc  at  rest.  With  trucks — i.e.  goods  wagons 
— there  is  no  need  to  pass  between  at  all. 

Mr.  Dewar  also  says  in  reference  to  coupling  acci- 
dents that  either  Mr.  Kenney's  figures  have  gone  mad 
or  the  case  against  the  authorities  is  very  black.  I  am 
not  going  to  pass  judgment  as  to  which  is  correct,  but 
1  must  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  (Jreat  Britain 
with  1,400,000  wagons,  none  of  which  have  automatic 
couplings,  there  were,  during  191 2,  twelve  servants 
killed  and  679  injured  while  coupling  and  uncoupling 
vehicles.  As  eight  of  the  killed  and  294  of  the  injured 
met  with  their  accidents  when  handling  screw-coupled 
stock,  these  302  accidents  would,  in  nearly  every  case, 
be  with  passenger  vehicles  and  not  with  "  trucks  ".  In 
the  United  States,  where  (in  1910)  there  were  2,133,531 
freight  cars,  all  with  automatic  couplings,  there 
were  last  year  192  servants  killed  and  3236  injured  in 
coupling  and  uncoupling. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Kenney,  but  there  is  one  remark  made  in  his  book  that 
is  connected  with  the  above  question  of  coupling.  It 
is  said  in  "  Men  and  Rails  "  that  one  shunter  in 
ever)'  ten  is  killed  or  injured  in  a  year.  I  may  be 
charged  with  splitting  hairs  if  I  say  that  this  average 
should  be  one  in  thirteen,  so  I  hasten  to  observe  that 
the  term  "  killed  or  injured  "  is  used.  If  these  be 
separated  it  will  be  found  that  one  in  553  is  the  propor- 
tion killed,  and  one  in  thirteen  injured.  Unfortunately, 
the  various  ranks  are  not  similarly  divided  in  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission's  returns,  so  the  propor- 
tion of  casualties  to  men  employed  cannot  be  given. 
But  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  while  only  2.36  per 
cent.,  or  one  in  every  forty-three  of  the  casualties  in- 
curred in  coupling  and  uncoupling  in  this  country  are 
fatal,  the  figures  for  the  LTnited  States  show  that  5.6  per 
cent.,  or  one  in  every  eighteen  of  the  accidents,  prove 
fatal. 

H.  Rayxar  Wilson. 


BOOKS  AND  BOOMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  S.  Paul's  Crescent,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 

Sir, — The  present  publishing  season  is  not  very  far 
advanced,  but  already  the  air  has  been  thick  with  the 
clamours  of  banned  and  battered  writers  who  have 
managed — some  early,  some  late — to  achieve  the  crown- 
ing distinction  of  a  literary  career  by  falling  foul  (some 
say  very  foul)  of  the  circulating  libraries.  They  have 
been  shovelled,  protesting,  into  "  Class  B  "—and  their 
triumph  is  complete.  The  poor  unbusinesslike  authors 
in  "Class  A",  who  have  made  no  stir  in  the  world, 
gaze  wistfully  on  and  think  of  how  much  they  have 
lost  by  being  good.  For  to  sell  a  novel  on  its  own 
merits,  and  without  any  more  fuss,  seems  to  be,  one 
would  gather,  a  quite  impossible  proposition,  out  of 
date,  no  longer  done.  You  can  only  sell  nowadays 
after  somebody  has  obstinately  and  (of  course)  con- 
spicuously refused  to  buy.  It  is  an  age  of  paradox, 
and  the  story  which  the  bookstalls  reject  often  becomes 
the  head  of  the  "  corner  ".  If  you  can  only  get  a  few 
keen  business  men  to  advertise  their  moral  principles 


in  declining  to  touch  the  thing  the  sympathy  spreads 
and  the  author  flourishes  exceedingly.  1  he  boycott  of 
the  bishops  is  not  perhaps  so  valuable  as  it  was,  owing 
to  the  lower  prestige  of  bishops  ;  but  it  has  its  uses,  and 
can  generally  be  counted  upon  to  follow  in  due  course. 
And  so  the  cant  is  tossed  merrily  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  merchant  is  anxious  not  to  debauch  the 
morals  of  his  customers ;  the  novelist  is  determined  not 
to  resist  the  claims  of  his  art ;  everybody  is  in  the  lime- 
light, and  for  one  brief  but  well-timed  spasm  we  all 
pretend  to  be  discussing  the  great  problem  of 
Literature. 

Cults  flower  and  fade  in  religion,  philosophy,  and 
society.  They  have  their  day  (or  night)  and  cease  to 
be.  But  from  the  cult  of  cant  angels  and  ministers  of 
grace  seem  unable  to  defend  us.  The  cant  of  "  morals  " 
and  the  cant  of  "  art  "  (whipped  up  as  they  frequently 
are  by  the  cant  of  commerce)  eat  into  our  literature, 
corrode  our  drama,  blind  our  criticism,  and  stultify  our 
imagination.  Just  lately,  in  connexion  with  the 
"  banned  "  books,  we  have  had  an  eruption  of  cant 
calculated  to  make  the  sensitive  squirm  at  the  very 
sight  of  a  new  novel  on  the  publishers'  lists,  or  of  a 
new  play  on  the  hoardings. 

"  Class  B  "  is  high-grade  cant  to  begin  with.  This, 
and  not  the  "  fourpenny  box  ",  was  the  special  hell,  I 
believe,  which  Dante  saw  reserved  for  those  writers  of 
fiction  who  treated  sex  relations  "  thoughtfully".  Into 
"  Class  B  "  they  go,  and  they  are  made  to  stop  there 
till  urgently  inquired  for.  So  that  all  subscribers  shall 
be  fully  protected,  these  Bad  Boys  of  the  Family  are 
cursed  by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  then  branded  and 
kept  apart  from  the  rest  as  an  awful  (and  oft-repeated) 
warning.  There  is  no  excuse  for  you  if,  after  this, 
you  wander  casually  over  to  "  Class  B  "  and  finger 
idly  the  tainted  goods  so  prominently  displayed.  You 
have  been  told  ;  and  should  you  all  persist  in  your  deplor- 
able curiosity,  the  consequences  be  on  your  own  heads. 
We  have  done  all  we  could,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
to  do  now  but  to  order  another  stack. 

But  the  cant  must  be  kept  up,  and  it  has  to  be  con- 
fessed that,  on  their  side,  the  authors  have  shown  a 
reserve  force  in  this  particular  which  has  put  the  libra- 
rians to  shame,  and  made  the  bookstall  proprietors 
blush  for  their  business  instincts.  "  Class  B  "  has 
proved  what  the  racing  specialists  call  "a  medium  for 
a  plunge  ",  and  the  novelists  have  plunged  boldly.  One 
of  them,  after  talking  a  long  time,  discovered,  no  doubt 
to  his  intense  chagrin,  that  there  had  been  a  mistake, 
and  that  he  wasn't  in  "  Class  B"  at  all,  but  in 
"  Class  A  ".    And  oh  !  the  delicacy  of  it  all  !  The 

psychology  of  passion  "  (which  is  the  new  name  for 
the  old  sin)  may  possibly  be  handled  in  these  books  with 
the  utmost  reticence  and  restraint.  But  at  sheer  un- 
restrained puffing  of  their  own  wares,  at  explanations  of 
their  meaning  and  interpretations  of  their  "message" 
the  apostles  of  the  higher  sexualism  can  give  their  more 
pornographic  brethren  a  long  start  and  a  bad  beating. 

The  freedom  and  realism  of  the  "  artist  ",  as  opposed 
to  the  narrowness  and  smug  romance  of  the  conven- 
tional Englishman,  has  been  the  theme  of  much  satire. 
But  it  would  appear  from  recent  evidence  that  the  cult 
of  cant  is  practised  in  the  "artists'  quarters"  to-day 
more  than  anywhere  else,  and  that  the  literary  man 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  greater  shopkeeper  than 
anybody. 

Yours,  etc., 

B.  R.  Carter. 


THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W., 

29  September  1913. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  27  September  a  correspondent 
inquires  whether  "the  split  infinitive"  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  eighteenth  or  even  the  seventeenth  century. 
Perhaps  he  wishes  "  to  thoroughly  master  "  the  subject 
in  order  "to  case-harden"  himself  against  ignorant 
pedants  before  he  attempts  "  to  re-consider  "or  "  again 
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consider  "  the  question,  and  so  I  make  him  a  present  of 
three  different  specimens  of  this  very  useful  form  of 
expression.  Surely  no  person  of  any  poetic  taste  can 
possibly  object  to  Matthew  Arnold's  beautiful  line  : 

"  The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry  ". 

Personally  I  see  no  more  objection  to  the  phrase  "  to 
truly  love  "  than  I  do  to  Shakespeare's  words  "to  be 
truly  touched  with  love";  and  I  prefer  "O  still  re- 
member me  !  "  to  "  O  remember  still  me  !  "  To  still 
remember  my  friends  in  the  hour  of  need  is  what  I  hope 
always  to  do. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Samuel  Waddington. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  October  191 3. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  H.  O.  T.  I."  will  find  an 
example  of  a  split  infinitive  occurring'  in  seventeenth 
century  literature  in  the  first  verse  of  a  little  poem  by 
Herrick,  entitled  "  To  Blossoms  ".  The  line  is  "  To 
gently  blush  and  smile  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

L.  T. 

[This  correspondence  is  now  closed. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


PEARLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

88  Duke's  Avenue,  Chiswick,  W., 

22  September  1913. 

Sir, — The  paragraphs  concerning  pearls  and  the 
superstition  that  they  are  the  symbols  of  tears  and 
weeping  attached  to  their  "orient  globes"  in  your 
issue  for  20  September  interested  me  greatly. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  Mary  Antoinette  who 
appeared  at  a  Tuileries  ball  wearing  the  ill-omened 
Hope  diamond  at  the  end  "of  a  long  pearl  chain  shortly 
before  her  tragic  death. 

It  is  curious  that  pearls  are  so  specially  kept  in 
health  and  colour  by  their  contact  with  the  human 
skin,  for  it  seems  that  according  to  an  Elizabethan  pre- 
scription they  were  used  as  a  skin  food  !  This  prescrip- 
tion is  found  in  a  quaint  book  redolent  of  cosmetics 
and  old-world  stillrooms,  which  is  known  as  "The 
Queen's  Delight",  and  it  runs  as  follows  : 

"Oil  of  Pearles. — Take  pearles  powdered.  Pour  on 
them  distilled  vinegar  till  all  the  pearles  be  disolved. 
Evaporate  withe  gentle  heate.  Then  edulcorate  the  sub- 
stance of  pearles  several  times  in  faire  water  till  the 
water  comes  from  it  insipid.  Wash  the  substance  once 
or  twice  with  rosewater,  then  poure  on  it  distilled  May- 
dew,  gathered  at  day-break.  Distil  it  and  you  will  find 
the  water  and  oil  will  separate  in  the  distiller." 

This  skin  tonic  seems  as  remote  from  us  poor  modern 
mortals,  who  content  ourselves  with  humble  cucumber 
or  oatmeal  cream  for  the  face,  as  Nero's  dishes  of  peas 
which  he  had  mixed  with  pearls  for  his  guests,  or  as 
Cleopatra's  hail  of  gold  and  pearls  on  Antony — an 
honour  which  the  Indians  also  used  to  shower  on  royal- 
ties at  their  Courts  on  great  occasions. 

To  me  the  pearl  has  ever  been  a  little  spoilt  by  its 
origin.  The  disease  of  a  poor  oyster  in  the  sea  becomes 
of  priceless  value  on  the  shore  !  And  yet,  as  Browning 
has  it  : 

"  There's  a  lie  at  base  of  all. 

Why  thou  exact  Prince,  is  it  a  pearl  or  no, 
Yon  globe  upon  the  Principessa's  neck? 
The  great  round  glory  of  pellucid  stuff, 
A  fish  secreted  round  a  grain  of  grit  ! 
Do  you  call  it  worthless  for  the  worthless  core? 
She  doesn't,  who  well  knows  what  she  changed  for 
it." 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Regina  Miriam  Bloch. 


REVIEWS. 

LORD  LYONS. 

[First  Notice.] 

"  Lord   Lyons."    By   Lord   Newton.     In  Two  Vols 
Arnold.    30s.  net. 

T  ORD  NEWTON  is  exceptionally  equipped  for  the 
'  writing  of  the  life  of  Lord  Lyons.  Mr.  Legh 
was  for  many  years  in  the  diplomatic  service  before 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1885,  and  he 
was  attached  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris  under 
Lord  Lyons  for  the  five  years  preceding  his  election 
to  Parliament.  The  bulk  of  his  material  is  derived  from 
the  correspondence  left  by  Lord  Lyons  to  his  nephew, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  we  must  congratulate  on 
his  choice  of  a  biographer.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
have  to  complain  of  self-suppression  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  a  memoir,  but  we  wish  that  there  had  been 
a  little  more  of  Lord  Newton  himself  in  these  pages. 
Lord  Newton  is  so  piquant  a  personality,  and  his 
views  on  public  affairs  are  so  shrewd  and,  as  a  rule, 
so  wittily  expressed,  that  we  should  have  welcomed  his 
criticisms  of  the  stirring  events  at  Washington  and 
Paris  in  which  Lord  Lyons  figured  with  such  effect. 
Only  very  rarely,  when  the  late  Mr.  Hammond,  Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  appears  in 
the  correspondence,  or  when  such  subjects  as  national 
service  or  tariffs  crop  up,  does  the  biting  humour  of 
Lord  Newton  play  for  a  moment  on  the  page. 

Luck  counts  for  much  in  the  lives  of  public  men  ; 
and  it  was  by  a  happy  chance  that  Lord  Lyons  was 
British   Minister  (it   was  not  then  an    Embassy)  at 
Washington  during  the  civil  war  between  North  and 
South,   and  that  he  was  afterwards  Ambassador  in 
Paris  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870.  Belli- 
gerents always  think,  naturally,  that  the  other  Powers 
ought  to  take  their  side.     But  the  position  of  the 
Ambassador  of  a  neutral  Power  at  the  capitals  of  two 
such  excitable  nations  as  the  American  and  the  French 
— between  whose  characters  there  are  by  the  bye  many 
points  of  resemblance — must  have  been  extraordinarily 
difficult.    We  agree  with  Lord  Newton  that  probably 
no  other  man  but  Lord  Lyons  could  have  kept  Great 
Britain  out  of  war  with  the  United   States  during 
the  years  between  i860  and  1865.    To  judge  from  the 
correspondence  before  us,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
Diary  of  the  late  Sir  William  Russell,  the  Americans 
were  pretty  much  the  same  in  i860  as  they  are  to-day, 
only    a   little   more  so — touchy,    boastful,  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  manners  and  the  resources  of  the 
great  European  Powers,  insanely  arrogant,  and  believ- 
ing that  everything  could  be  carried  by  the  national 
habit  of  bluffing.    But  insolence  and  ignorance  are  no 
match  for  courtesy,  reticence,  and  knowledge.  The 
swaggering  Seward,  and  the  braggart  generals  and 
admirals  and  secretaries  raged  in  vain  round  the  well- 
bred    English   nobleman,    who   never   argued,  talked 
politely  and  evasively  about  his  instructions,  and  never 
yielded  an  inch.    The  question  of  contraband  and  the 
rights  of  neutral  vessels  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  problems  of  international  law.    During  the 
whole  controversy  regarding  the  capture  of  the  Con- 
federate agents,  Slidell  and  Mason,  from  the  British 
steamer  "Trent",  Lord  Lyons  never  expressed  an 
opinion  to  anybody,  and  refused  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Lord  Lyons,  with  an  insight  that  amounted  to  genius, 
read  the  American  character  through  and  through.  He 
told  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  at  the  time  Foreign 
Secretary,  that  the  danger  was  the  conviction  of  the 
American    people    and    their    politicians    that  Great 
Britain  would  submit  to  any  humiliation  and  imperti- 
nence rather  than  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  ; 
and  that  in  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  American  Govern- 
ment would  carry  bullying  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
point  of  combustion.    Lord  Lyons'  formula  for  meeting 
these  tactics  was,  be  mild  in  language,  especially  on 
unimportant  things,  but  very  firm  in  conduct.  This 
formula  succeeded  perfectly,  as  it  deserved,  being  the 
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precept  of  a  wise  statesman.  But  Lord  Lyons  must 
have  failed  if  he  had  not  been  supported  by  a  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Lord  John  Russell's  courage.  We  are  afraid 
that  if  Lord  Granville  had  been  at  our  Foreign  Office 
between  1861  and  1864  England  would  either  have  been 
forced  into  war  or  have  eaten  the  leek  in  the  sight  of 
Europe.  On  reading  this  part  of  the  correspondence  we 
cannot  help  asking  why  was  England  afraid  of  going 
to  war  with  the  United  States?  At  the  time  when 
Seward  was  blustering  and  threatening  Lord  Lyons 
in  his  own  drawing-room — Lord  Lyons  tells  us  that 
on  one  occasion  he  had  "  to  join  the  ladies  "  in  order  to 
avoid  hearing  what  Seward  was  saying — at  the  time 
when  Captain  Wilkes  was  openly  violating  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  the  United  States  had  no  navy,  and  a 
regular  army  of  16,000  men,  while  they  were  collecting 
a  huge  rabble  of  volunteers  to  engage  the  armies  of 
the  Confederacy.  Great  Britain  could  have  crushed 
America  like  a  rotten  apple,  either  at  the  time  of  the 
"Trent"  or  the  "Alabama"  affairs.  Why,  then, 
were  we  so  nervous?  The  answer  is — Canada.  The 
nervousness  was,  we  think,  unfounded.  It  is  true  that 
Canada  has  an  indefensible  frontier;  but  if  the  Ameri- 
cans had  invaded  Canada  the  British  Navy  could  have 
laid  New  York  and  Boston  in  ruins,  and  the  Con- 
federate armies  would  have  captured  Washington  and 
the  other  Northern  towns.  The  Northern  States  could, 
indeed,  have  done  nothing  but  send  a  few  filibustering 
expeditions  across  the  frontier,  which  the  small  number 
of  British  troops  in  Canada  would  have  easily  dealt  with, 
while,  as  we  said,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore, 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  our  fleet.  We  had 
only  ourselves  to  blame  if  the  Americans  believed — as, 
in  truth,  they  believe  to-day — that  England  would 
submit  to  anything  rather  than  fight  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  worry  and  fatigue  of 
keeping  the  Yankees  within  bounds  for  four  years  in 
the  climate  of  Washington  nearly  killed  Lord  Lyons. 
His  health  broke  down,  and  after  a  long  holiday  spent 
at  Arundel  with  his  relatives,  and  a  short  tenure  of  the 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  he  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  France  in  1867,  a  post  which  he  was  to  hold 
for  twenty  years  until  his  death.  The  fall  of  the 
second  French  empire  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  instances  of  what  is  called  poetical 
justice.  Without  adopting  the  picturesque  exaggera- 
tions of  Victor  Hugo,  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  must  re- 
main one  of  the  great  crimes  of  history.  Napoleon  III. 
waded  through  slaughter  to  a  throne,  and  it  seems 
no  more  than  just  that  he  should  have  fallen  by  an 
unsuccessful  war,  into  which  he  was  forced  by  his 
statesmen  and  his  generals.  Napoleon  and  Bismarck 
were  the  two  great  unscrupulous  heroes  or  scoundrels  of 
.  the  middle  of  the  last  century  :  they  met  in  death-grips 
in  1870,  and  Bismarck  won.  Once  more  Lord  Lyons 
was  employed  in  the  trying  task  of  representing  Great 
Britain  to  an  excitable  and  sensitive  nation  in  the 
throes  of  war  ;  and,  for  a  second  time,  his  serenity  of 
temper,  his  power  of  reserve,  and  his  unfailing  charm 
of  manner  served  to  soften  the  annoyance  excited 
by  what  seemed  to  be  the  selfishness  and  hypocrisy  of 
Great  Britain.  Of  course,  the  French  thought  England 
ought  to  have  sided  with  them  ;  and,  equally  of  course, 
the  Prussians  thought  the  same.  Sir  Robert  Morier 
thought — and  what  Sir  Robert  Morier  thought  was 
never  a  secret — that  Great  Britain  should  have  thrown 
in  her  lot  with  Germany,  and  crushed  the  French  type 
of  civilisation,  which  this  vehement  diplomatist  re- 
garded as  demoralising.  What  mistakes  very  clever 
men  make  in  reading  the  future  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  five  years  later  it  was  Morier  who  prevented,  or 
who  got  the  credit  of  preventing,  Bismarck  from 
making  a  second  war  on  France ;  and  it  was  as 
l'hommc  qui  roulait  Bismarck  that  Morier  was  received 
with  almost  royal  honours  as  he  passed  through  France 
on  his  way  to  his  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  But 
Morier  was  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  the  British 
Government  ought  to  have  prevented  the  sale  of  arms  to 
either  belligerent  by  our  Birmingham  manufacturers. 
England  did  in  1870  what  she  always  does  when  her 


neighbours  go  to  war.  She  preached  peace  and  sold 
guns.  The  strong  effort  which  Lord  Clarendon  made  to 
induce  Bismarck  to  reduce  the  armaments  of  Prussia 
is  amusing  reading.  A  less  popular  person  than  Lord 
Clarendon  would  probably  have  got  a  lick  with  the 
rough  side  of  the  Chancellor's  tongue.  But  everybody 
liked  Lord  Clarendon,  and  he  was  one  of  those  men 
to  whom  it  was  impossible  to  be  rude.  The  French 
Government  were  willing  enough  to  reduce  their  army, 
if  the  Prussians  would  do  the  same.  Lord  Clarendon 
produced  the  argument  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
to-day,  that  if  all  the  Powers  would  reduce  their 
armaments  in  the  same  proportion  the  balance  of 
power  would  remain  the  same.  Bismarck,  of  course, 
had  no  intention  of  disarming  a  single  grenadier ;  but 
he  wrote  politely  enough  that  he  dared  not  so  much 
as  suggest  such  a  step  to  the  King,  his  master  ! 
There  is  a  frankness  about  Bismarck's  cynicism  which 
almost  reconciles  us  to  its  brutality.  'I  he  accounts  of 
the  interviews  between  Jules  Favre  and  Bismarck  about 
the  terms  of  peace  are  funny  enough.  The  tears  and 
the  rhetoric  of  the  Frenchman  merely  excited  the  mirth 
or  disgust  of  the  German  statesman,  who  declared  that 
Favre  had  painted  his  face  green  and  white.  The 
letters  from  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  Granville  describing 
the  Government  of  National  Defence  at  Tours  and 
Bordeaux,  the  return  to  Paris,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
during  the  Commune  are  very  good  reading. 


NEITHER  FACT  NOR  FICTION. 

"  Lord  London."    By  Keble  Howard.    Chapman  and 
Hall.  6s. 

]\yj  ANY  men  have  prayed  some  time  or  other  to  be 
saved  from  the  candid  friend.  But  there  is  a 
tormentor  worse  even  than  he — namely,  the  indiscreet 
admirer.  We  must  say  that  the  book  called  "  Lord 
London  ",  which  many  people  have  been  exciting  them- 
selves about  of  late,  is  a  striking  example.  There  is 
a  somewhat  academic  dispute  as  to  what  a  "  novel" 
is,  or  as  to  what  exactly  the  real  province  of  a 
novel  is.  Must  it  be  a  romance?  Was  or  was  not 
George  Eliot,  for  instance,  a  true  novelist?  and  so 
on.  It  strikes  one  as  a  futile  dispute;  and  when  the 
academicians  raise  it,  say,  to  test  George  Eliot's 
claims — which,  by  the  way,  she  never  would  have 
troubled  to  make — or  Jane  Austen's,  we  grow  listless. 

It  matters  not  whether  George  Eliot  was  or  was 
not  a  true  novelist.  She  wrote  books  of  absorbing 
interest  and  immense  power;  whether  they  scanned 
or  not  to  the  academic  sense  does  not  matter  at  all. 

But  there  is  a  canon  all  novelists  must  observe 
scrupulously  if  their  writing  is  to  pass  as  true  fiction 
and  as  a  work  of  art.  They  should  found  their  stories 
on  observation  and  experience  of  real  life,  on  flesh  and 
blood  ;  it  will  be  poor  stuff  if  they  do  not.  But  they 
must  not  write — or  try  to  write — the  lives,  the  careers, 
of  actual  men  and  women,  living  men  and  women  of 
the  day,  and  present  their  work  to  the  public  as  a 
novel.  That  is  inexcusable.  It  is  a  sin  against  art, 
and  it  is  a  sin  against  taste. 

View  "  Lord  London  "  how  one  will,  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  its  author  is  guilty  of  both 
sins.  It  is  a  pity,  for  Mr.  Keble  Howard  has  a  way 
with  him.  He  is  light  and  nimble  to  a  degree,  and 
often  very  natty  in  his  dialogue ;  and  the  opening 
chapter  or  two  of  this  book,  describing  the  game  of 
cricket  played  by  Hannibal  Quain  and  Hasdrubal 
could  hardly,  of  its  kind,  be  bettered.  It  is  so  adroitly 
done  that  very  likely  the  victims  themselves,  if  they 
read",  may  be  amused ;  whilst,  superficially,  it  does 
contrive  to  show  us  a  playful  side  of  the  man  in 
real  life  who  is  meant  by  "  Hannibal  Quain  ". 

There  is  no  particular  objection,  then,  to  these 
earlier  chapters  in  the  book  ;  but  later  the  author  drops 
all  expediency.  By  a  number  of  nicknames  he  intro- 
duces various  people  in  journalism,  and  one  at  least 
in  politics.  They  are  all  thinly  disguised — if  disguised 
at  all ;  and  he  so  makes  them  speak  and  act  that 
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many  readers  will  not  for  the  life  of  them  be  able  to  tell 
where  the  author  is  dealing  in  fiction,  where  in  fact.  It 
was  bad  taste  surely  to  introduce  a  lady  into  an  adven- 
ture like  this ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  a  good  excuse  if 
the  author  plead  "but  I  introduced  her  as  a  delight- 
ful heroine  "  !  Praise  can  be  more  impertinent  than 
blame  :  we  need  not  be  Emersons  to  shrink  from  a 
kind  of  praise  ;  and  what  of  the  praise  that  drags  the 
private  passages  of  our  lives  into  print  or  notoriety? 

And  what  can  we  say  of  the  chapter  in  which 
Hannibal  Quain  and  Mr.  Bothwell  strike  a  bargain  over 
a  dinner  on  the  sly  in  Downing  Street?  The  incident 
described  by  the  author  never  occurred — :we  can  be 
quite  sure  of  that.  It  is  a  farrago  of  nonsense.  But 
no  doubt  a  great  number  of  people  will  firmly  believe 
this  absurd  story.  They  will  take  every  detail  as 
Bible  truth.  They  will  believe  in  the  "  solitary  foot- 
man " — who,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been  rather 
bored  by  the  affair — and  they  may  be  vastly  titillated 
by  Mr.  Bothwell 's  talk. 

He  talks  of  "  mixing  his  metaphors"  and  of  "cut- 
ting the  Gordian  knot  ",  does  this  "  tall  man  .  .  . 
with  a  pronounced  stoop,  a  very  intellectual  face,  a 
manner  exquisitely  refined,  and  a  smile  of  great 
charm  "  ;  and  sometimes  whilst  talking  he  brings 
together  the  tips  of  his  delicate  fingers. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bothwell  are  about  as 
likely  to  have  been  made  by  him  as  by  the  Bothwell 
of  Aytoun's  "  Lays  ". 

A  more  uninformed  Imaginary  Conversation  one  can- 
not easily  conceive  of.  Yet  the  mischief  is  that  the 
story  does  affect  to  be  founded  on  fact.  The  reader, 
that  his  interest  may  not  flag,  is  constantly  reminded 
of  this  all  through  the  book.  We  may  almost  wonder 
why,  to  clinch  the  matter,  the  latest  photograph  of 
Mr.  Bothwell  has  not  been  reproduced  in  the  chapter 
called  "  Dinner  for  Two  in  Downing  Street  ". 

The  hackneyed  story  of  Mr.  Bothwell's  alleged 
ignorance  of  the  Press  is  trotted  out  once  more.  "  It 
was  an  old  pose  of  Mr.  Bothwell's  that  he  never  looked 
at  a  newspaper."  We  question  whether  Mr.  Both- 
well  has  ever  affected  such  a  thing.  Years  ago,  it  is 
true,  he  remarked  simply  enough,  in  reply  to  some 
question  in  public,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  "  paper" 
that  morning.  What  was  there  in  that?  People  who 
have  pur  money  into  a  newspaper  venture  and  per- 
suaded their  friends  to  do  so — and  then  have  been 
roundly  abused  by  the  promoter  when  the  newspaper 
has  failed — cannot,  alas,  plead  entire  ignorance  of  the 
Press.  The  writer  will  tell  Mr.  Keble  Howard — as 
a  fearful  secret — that  this  did  once  really  happen  to 
Mr.  Bothwell  years  ago  in  Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Both- 
well,  without  mixing  his  metaphors  or  joining  together 
the  tips  of  the  delicate  fingers  of  his  two  hands,  told 
the  little  jest  at  his  own  expense  to  the  writer. 


THE    ROMAN  CAMPAGNA. 

"The  Roman  Campagna."  By  Arnoldo  Cerversato. 
Translated  by  Loise  Caico  and  Mary  Wood.  Fisher 
TTnwin.  21s. 

THERE  is  no  more  interesting  tract  of  country  in 
Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  than  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome.  Fifty  years  ago  the  traveller  to  Rome, 
landing  at  Civita  Vecchia,  passed  through  a  desert 
before  he  reached  the  Eternal  City,  peopled  by  buffa- 
loes, and  lightened  here  and  there  by  a  cowboy  with 
a  long  lance.  Settled  for  the  winter  at  Rome,  he  looked 
upon  the  Campagna  as  a  field  for  riding  parties,  for 
delightful  picnics,  for  breezy  scents  and  entrancing 
views,  but  he  never  regarded  it  as  inhabited,  and  he 
dreaded  its  poisonous  malaria.  When  the  Italian 
Government  acquired  it  in  1870,  it  was  a  great  respon- 
sibility. It  was  full  of  ruins  of  ancient  days,  signs  of 
habitation,  of  culture,  and  of  wealth.  But  it  was  almost 
useless  for  the  beneficent  service  of  life.  Over  it  brooded 
the  fiend  Fever,  sapping  every  strength,  neutralising 
every  effort.  The  discovery  of  the  real  cause  of  this 
disease,  the  anopheles  mosquito,  changed  the  aspect  of 


the  problem,  and  an  enlightened  Government  took  full 
advantage  of  it.  Large  districts  were  drained,  stagnant 
waters  disappeared  or  were  rendered  innocuous  by 
petroleum,  settlements  sprang  up,  the  desert  blossomed, 
and  the  inheritance  became,  instead  of  a  burden,  a 
source  of  prosperity  and  wealth. 

The  volume  before  us  gives  an  account  of  this  region, 
by  a  competent  hand,  enriched  by  a  crowd  of  beautiful 
illustrations  which  are  perhaps  more  valuable  than  the 
text.  The  style  of  the  work  is  rhetorical,  and  this 
renders  the  translation  somewhat  inadequate,  as  rhe- 
torical Italian  is  not  readily  converted  into  English. 
Besides  this,  the  translators  are  apparently  ignorant, 
not  only  of  Latin,  but  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
of  the  book,  and  there  are  many  mistakes  and  solecisms. 
It  staggers  an  Englishman  to  find  the  Hernicans  of  his 
school-days  called  "  Ernicians  ".  But  we  must  be  grate- 
ful at  least  for  Signor  Cerversato's  beautiful  book. 
It  will  illuminate  many  a  journey  to  Rome,  will  recall 
the  past,  and  stimulate  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
present. 

The  Roman  Campagna,  properly  so  called,  extends 
from  the  sea  to  the  surrounding  hills.  It  is  formed 
almost  entirely  of  volcanic  tufa,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
is  ploughed  into  by  the  Tiber  and  other  smaller  streams, 
producing  a  few  stunted  trees,  except  on  the  sea  coast, 
where  there  is  a  thick  bush.  It  forms  a  kind  of  triangle, 
with  a  base  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  sea  shore,  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Linaro  to  Astura,  the  radius  of  its  circle 
being  about  fifteen  miles.  It  was  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Etruscans  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Latins  on  the  left,  and  the  various  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed  offer  great  varieties,  both  in  soil  and 
population.  The  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Bracciano ;  the  Ciminian  district, 
dominated  by  Soracte,  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Mari- 
time plain,  drained  by  the  Arrone,  containing  Santa 
Severa,  Palo,  Maccarese,  and  Fiumicino.  The  Isola 
Sacra,  between  Ostia  and  Fiumicino,  is  a  district  by 
itself.  Civita  Castellana  is  the  centre  of  one  group  of 
towns,  all  celebrated  in  history,  the  Alban  Mount  of 
another,  Monte  Rotondo  and  Mentana  of  a  third ; 
while  the  picturesque  height  of  Monte  Giubileo,  not  far 
from  Rome,  dominates  a  fourth.  The  Pontine  marshes 
form  a  division  by  themselves,  and  exhibit  a  vast  plain, 
covered  with  pastures  and  forests,  lying  between  Astura 
and  the  Circean  Promontory. 

Each  of  these  sections  deserves  minute  investigation, 
but  travellers  generally  content  themselves  with  the 
villages  near  the  Alban  Mount ;  Sutri,  Monte  Rotondo, 
and  Terracina  are  neglected,  not  to  mention  the  valleys 
of  the  Sacco  and  the  Aniene.  The  author  gives  us  an 
interesting  account  of  life  in  the  "  Tenute  ",  which 
take  the  place  of  the  "  domus  cultao  "  of  ihe  Middle 
Ages.  The  farm-work  includes  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  breeding 
of  sheep.  The  regular  farm-hands,  who  rarely  exceed 
twelve  in  number,  are  not  sufficient  for  it,  and  bands  of 
nomadic  labourers,  called  "  guitti  ",  have  to  be  hired. 
It  is  their  duty  to  clear  the  land  between  December  and 
March.  The  illustrations  offer  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
life  of  these  immigrants  ;  sowing  must  be  a  merry  time, 
with  the  songs  of  the  men,  the  laughter  of  the  girls, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  boys.  Ploughing  is  carefully 
organised,  and  when  darkness  puts  an  end  to  their 
labours  the  men  gather  round  the  fires  and  tell  tales  of 
witches  and  sorcerers,  while  the  youths  and  girls  amuse 
themselves  in  more  congenial  fashion.  Manners  have 
not  changed  since  the  days  of  Horace. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  population  is  neg- 
lected by  the  Government  or  by  private  philanthropy. 
The  labourers,  whatever  may  be  their  morals,  are  strict 
observers  of  religion.  The  Mass  cabin  is  moved  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  there  is  nothing  more  pic- 
turesque than  to  watch  the  service  in  the  fields,  with 
the  worshippers  clustered  round.  Also  the  splendid  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  has  come  into  play  with  missionary 
fervour  to  heal  the  diseases  developed  by  this  nomadic 
life,  and  to  teach  the  first  notions  of  decent  sanitary 
living.  Nor  is  education  neglected  :  schools  are  rife  all 
over  the  Campagna,  open-air  seminaries,  taught  by 
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ambulant  professors,  of  which  the  examinations  and 
prize-givings,  held  in  the  late  spring,  attract  crowds  to 
witness  them,  brought  by  special  trains  and  motor-cars. 
The  Campagna  is  not  only  of  great  interest  in  itself, 
but  is  an  object-lesson  in  social  work,  performed  by  the 
most  cultivated,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most 
philanthropic  nation  in  Europe.  This  side  of  the  Italian 
character  is  but  little  known,  but  Madame  Montcssori, 
who  attracts  pupils  from  every  part  of  the  world,  is 
not  a  solitary  example,  but  is  typical  of  the  race  from 
which  she  springs. 


"A  LEISURELY  TOUR  IN  ENGLAND." 

"  A  Leisurely  Tour  in  England."  By  James  John  Hissey. 
With  Drawings  and  Photographs  by  the  Author. 
Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net. 

IV/I  R.  HISSEY  motored  to  Aberdovey  and  back 
again.  It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  say  ;  but 
then  Mr.  Hissey  is  a  simple  man.  For  example,  the 
title  "Rural  Rides"  suggested  to  him  "pleasant 
rovings";  he  read  Cobbett  in  the  hope  of  information 
about  scenery,  and  not  finding  it,  with  much  skipping 
and  much  weariness,  he  came  gladly  to  the  end  of  the 
book  and  disliked  Cobbett  ever  after.  He  rather 
scorns  Cobbett  for  knowing  nothing  about  anything 
but  agriculture — he  should  have  added  English.  Now 
what  does  he  himself  know  about  agriculture,  or  about 
English?  He  is  a  plain,  amiable  man  in  search  of 
what  is  called  picturesque,  and  since  he  wrote  this 
considerable  book  "  at  odd  times  and  in  varying 
moods  during  the  journey  "  and  hardly  altered  or 
mended  it  he  thinks  it  a  "  first-hand  unvarnished  record 
of  experiences  "  :  he  adds  that  he  usually  prefers  other 
people's  rough  sketches  to  their  finished  pictures. 

The  result  is  that,  though  Mr.  Hissey  travelled  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  he  must  be  read  if  at  all  with  hustle 
and  rapidity.  This  we  did  not  learn  until  too  late.  A 
warning  was  given  in  the  preface,  but  we  missed  it — < 
missed  the  opinion  that  the  man  in  a  trustworthy  little 
car  that  gives  no  trouble  is  better  off  than  the  man 
with  a  troublesome  donkey.  The  opinion  is  significant. 
Mr.  Hissey  is  one  who  avoids  trouble,  and  probably 
avoids  causes  from  which  trouble  could  arise.  He 
must  have  company  to  share  his  delight  in  the  scenery. 
He  sees  the  advantage  of  going  by  machine  instead  of 
muscle  when  he  has  to  go  on  to  the  next  village,  or 
the  next  after  that,  at  night.  "Where  striving  ceases, 
there  life  runs  smoothly  "  says  he.  The  desire  and 
the  resolution  to  do  or  to  know  a  thing  thoroughly  can 
never  have  been  one  of  his  maladies.  Annoyances  he 
may  have  encountered,  but  not  difficulties.  He  had 
no  breakdown  or  tyre  trouble.  Then  all  his  inns  were 
good.  Writing  this  book  can  have  been  no  trouble. 
Thus  amiability,  if  it  is  not  the  same  as  his  simplicity, 
is  another  of  Mr.  Hissey's  (private)  virtues,  and  a 
reader  in  search  of  amiability,  discontented  with  what 
he  gets  from  canvassers  and  nigger-minstrels,  should 
try  this  book.  Even  they,  however,  may  be  cloyed  by 
the  episode  of  Machynlleth,  where  Mr.  Hissey  was 
going  to  give  sixpence  to  a  tramp,  but  when  he 
heard  the  landlord  call  the  fellow  good-for-nothing, 
"presumed  the  landlord  knew"  and  kept  that  six- 
pence. 

Amiability  and  simplicity  are  not  virtues  enough  for 
four  hundred  pages  of  description  and  reflexion.  If 
he  could  tell  us  why  he  travelled,  except  that  it  was 
easier  than  sitting  still,  we  should  be  eager.  But  he 
can  only  say  such  things  as  that  he  is  "  lifted  for  a 
time  above  "  all  the  world's  "  tiresome  trivialities  and 
commonplace  conventions  ".  These  are  words  only. 
The  phrase  has  pleased  him.  His  journey  was  all 
triviality  and  convention.  He  is  always  remarking 
that  the  hum  of  the  mill  must  be  "as  music"  to  the 
miller's  ears;  that  he  rested  "  just  because  it  pleased 
us  to  do  so  "  ;  that  he  had  never  before  seen  a  man 
shooting  fish  ;  that  "  the  very  sound  of  the  words 
'  moaled  '  or  '  haunted  house  '  was  as  romance  to  my 
ears  when  I  was  a  youth";  that  the  thought  of  a 


holiday  in  a  farmhouse  is  "  delightful  and  restful  to 
the  town-tired  man  "  ;  that  Weller,  the  name  of  one  of 
his  landlords  "  by  the  way,  was  a  reminder  of 
Dickens";  that  a  Roman  road  was  the  "very  road, 
of  old,  the  Roman  legions  trod";  and  so  on.  Once 
he  talked  to  a  stranger  and  got  mightily  "  interested  " 
on  hearing  for  the  first  time  of  a  Devil's  Door  in  a 
church;  he  rambles  on  about  the  "meek-looking  "  in- 
formant who  had  to  go  away  before  he  had  told  Mr. 
Hissey  everything,  about  the  number  of  persons  who 
could  not  help  him,  and  finally  the  learned  antiquary 
who  could.  "  Thus  ",  he  says,  "  the  traveller  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  "  (he  was  at  West  Hoathly)  "  picks 
up  forgotten  facts  or  fables,  surprising  conditions,  and 
odd  bits  of  local  lore,  but  the  chaff  has  to  be  winnowed 
from  the  corn  ".  But  Mr.  Hissey  does  not  winnow, 
nor  has  he  employed  anyone  that  does. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Dark  Flower."    By  John  Galsworthy.  Heine- 
mann.  6s. 

I  N  a  hook  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  life  is  "  a  queer,  vivid, 
■*■  aching  business  ".  He  has  put  these  words  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  people  in  the  new  novel,  but 
they  serve  well  to  explain  the  impression  which  he 
makes  on  his  public,  and  they  give  at  least  an  idea  of 
his  strength  and  weakness.  Putting  aside  those  who 
are  too  dull  to  take  any  interest  in  such  a  novel  as 
"  The  Dark  Elower  ",  we  imagine  that  his  readers  may 
be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes.  A  comparatively 
limited  number  will  probably  be  able  to  see  the  world 
with  his  vision,  but  there  must  be  many  more  who, 
while  they  feel  his  power,  will  reject  the  apparent  total 
of  his  conclusions.  Life  to  the  majority  is  after  all 
a  very  orderly  business.  Passions  leave  less  mark  on 
them  than  the  day's  work  can  create,  and  revolts  and 
aspirations  are  little  more  than  pepper  and  salt  to  the 
meat  of  common  meals.  The  "  queer,  vivid,  aching 
business  ",  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  keeps  constantly  in 
view,  is  generally  forgotten  by  the  crowd.  Few  of 
us  take  much  part  in  his  drama,  though  a  great  many 
are  interested  spectators,  for  to  his  cultivated  talent 
of  writing  he  adds  the  touch  of  an  earnest  conviction. 
He  is  interesting  because  he  reveals  some  unusual  men 
and  women.  He  is  honest  because  he  does  not  wholly 
neglect  commonplace  humanity.  His  weakness  is  that 
he  almost  always  tilts  the  balance  as  though  the  excep- 
tion should  be  regarded  before  the  rule. 

From  thoughts  of  the  world  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  this 
time  turned  at  the  call  of  the  flesh.  "  The  Dark 
Flower  "  is  wholly  a  tale  of  the  passions,  and  in  its 
three  parts  it  records  three  episodes  in  the  life  of  a 
certain  Mark  Lennan.  First  we  see  him  as  an  Oxford 
undergraduate  of  exceptionally  youthful  tastes  and 
manner.  He  is  said  to  be  nineteen,  but  his  invariable 
adjective  of  "  jolly  "  almost  persuades  us  that  he  is  five 
years  younger.  His  limited  vocabulary  is  annoying, 
yet  in  a  way  it  prepares  us  for  the  development  of  the 
story.  Mark  is  loved  by  his  tutor's  wife,  but,  though 
he  is  roused  for  a  few  moments  to  maturity  by  her  single 
kiss,  he  becomes  himself  again  with  Sylvia,  the  little  girl 
friend  of  his  family,  and  the  first  part  is  the  tragedy 
of  the  elder  woman's  disappointment. 

The  second  episode  of  the  novel  is  the  affair  with 
Mrs.  Cramier,  whose  husband  is  a  fairly  honest  sort  of 
brute.  The  wife's  unhappiness  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment aggravated  by  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's usual  honesty  is  most  clearly  seen  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  tale.  Lesser  novelists  advance  a  dozen 
highly  coloured  excuses  for  infidelity,  but  he  seems  to 
know  that  unfaithful  wives  are  born  and  not  made. 
Here,  too,  he  introduces  the  Ercotts,  a  delightful  pair 
of  elderly  married  lovers,  who,  by  taking  infinite  pains, 
have  gained  a  genius  for  being  happy  together.  The 
Cramier  incident  is  the  only  one  in  which  passion  runs 
a  full  course,  and  it  closes  with  the  woman's  death. 

When  we  come  to  the  autumn  of  Mark's  life  we  find 
that  he  and  Sylvia  have  been  man  and  wife  for  a  number 
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of  tranquil  years.  The  appearance  of  a  friend's  illegiti- 
mate daughter  drives  him  back  to  a  period  of  storm, 
and  without  reserve  the  girl  makes  love  to  him.  He 
is  drawn  to  her  by  a  longing  for  lost  times,  but  for  a 
while  he  takes  no  decisive  steps.  In  the  end  he  thrusts 
her  from  his  life  for  Sylvia's  sake,  and  the  end  of  the 
third  part  is  the  sacrifice  of  youth. 

"  Youth  to  youth,  summer  to  summer,  falling  leaf 
with  falling  leaf  "  :  this  is  the  obvious  moral  which  Mr. 
Galsworthy  draws  from  his  novel,  but  he  has  chosen 
a  very  elaborate  way  of  emphasising  these  simple  truths. 
If  this  were  all  that  the  book  revealed,  then  indeed 
should  we  have  to  deplore  a  waste  of  energy.  "  The 
Dark  Flower  "  does  not,  however,  stop  at  proving  plati- 
tudes. It  has  interested  us  because  of  its  picture  of 
that  "  queer,  vivid,  aching  business  "  which  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy calls  life,  and  if  it  is  often  remote  from  the 
general  conception  of  existence,  it  is  on  that  account, 
perhaps,  the  more  interesting.  In  fiction,  after  all,  we 
desire  a  certain  novelty  of  thought  rather  than  a  series 
of  photographs  of  our  neighbours.  Something,  too, 
should  be  said  for  the  author's  manner  of  writing.  Not 
without  affectations,  his  style  is  still  far  above  that  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  Sometimes,  even,  his 
prose  has  a  decided  touch  of  a  poet's  magic. 

"  The  Dream  Ship."    By  Cynthia  Stockley.  Constable 
6s. 

Despite  many  changes  of  scene,  this  record  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Dream  Ship  is  a  somewhat  tedious 
affair.  To  follow  the  plot  of  the  novel  requires  more 
concentration  than  most  will  care  to  give  to  a  work  of 
light  fiction,  and  the  author  has  been  foolish  in  her 
attempt  to  lead  us  in  pursuit  of  vague  psychological 
studies  over  a  path  strewn  with  more  or  less  arresting 
incidents.  Presumably  her  effort  has  been  to  capture 
two  sections  of  the  public,  but  neither  is  likely  to  be 
satisfied.  When  Dr.  Westenra  marries  Val  Valdana 
after  the  short  acquaintance  of  an  Atlantic  crossing  and 
sternly  refuses  to  let  her  give  any  account  of  her  past, 
we  know  that  certain  ghosts  are  bound  to  be  raised 
in  the  near  future.  Actually,  a  previous  but  still  living 
husband  makes  an  appearance.  This,  of  course,  is  quite 
a  legitimate  trick  of  sensational  romance,  but  here  it 
serves  to  break  in  on  a  situation  which  had  promised 
to  grow  interesting  through  the  mere  clash  of  tempera- 
ments. By  devoting  chapters  to  episodes  in  America, 
France,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  we  get  a  certain 
amount  of  local  colour,  and  the  minor  characters  are 
well  sketched,  yet  at  the  turn  of  every  page  we  are 
inclined  to  ask  for  full  steam  ahead. 

"Telling  the  Truth."    By  William  Hewlett.  Seeker. 
6s. 

The  idea  that  we  must  know  the  child  to  understand 
the  man  has  taken  firm  hold  of  many  of  our  modern 
novelists,  and,  in  his  manner  of  telling  the  story  of 
one  Hugh  Middlecombe,  Mr.  William  Hewlett  follows 
the  latest  models  of  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie,  and  Mr.  Walpole.  We  follow  the  hero 
through  his  tempestuous  boyhood  before  we  see 
him  launched  on  the  world.  He  is  as  eccentric 
as  the  average  lad  of  fiction,  but  his  precocity 
is  bounded  by  the  possibilities,  and  he  is  by  no 
means  inhuman.  Afterwards,  he  becomes  a  journalist, 
and,  later,  he  is  found  as  an  actor.  With  regard 
to  his  experiences  in  these  professions,  we  may  say 
that  the  claim  of  the  book's  title  is  fairly  upheld. 
The  atmosphere  is  murky,  but  we  discern  through  it 
that  realism  has  been  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  details. 
Finally,  however,  the  author  lands  Hugh  in  the  most 
wildly  absurd  situation  which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise 
for  a  story's  plot.  In  order  to  win  a  wife's  love,  a 
certain  Sir  Ralph  Hardcastle  throws  her  into  the  hero's 
company,  hoping  that  her  passion  may  be  vicariously 
aroused  and  eventually  turn  itself  into  its  lawful  channel. 
Needless  to  say,  the  experiment  fails  ;  but  even  its  failure 
can  scarcely  redeem  the  folly  of  its  inception.  Mr. 
Hewlett  might  be  a  good  novelist  if  he  had  a  little  more 
humour. 


THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"  Father  Stanton."    By  Joseph  Clayton.    Wells  Gardner.   2s.  net. 

They  were  a  "happy  band  of  brothers"  at  St.  Alban'a 
in  1908.  One  of  Father  Stanton's  admirers  puts  it  thus: 
"  Mr.  'Ogg,  he's  very  'igh,  'e  is— a  regular  Ritualist, 
and  almost  a  Roman  Catholic.  And  Mr.  Russell's  Broad 
Church;  and  Father  Maxwell  is  that  Low  Church  I  call 
'im  a  Protestant.  As  for  Mr.  Stanton,  sometimes  'e's 
'igh  and  sometimes  'e's  low.  I  don't  reckon  him  Church 
at  all  by  rights.  He's  just  a  Christian  ".  Father  Stanton 
was  a  fisher  of  men,  and  very  queer  fish  he  caught  among 
the  alleys  and  thieves'  kitchens  of  Holborn.  His  was  the 
wonderful  temperament  that  could  be  fanatical  in  duty, 
and  yet  wide-hearted  enough  to  receive  the  whole  world  m 
sympathy  and  understanding.  "  As  well  talk  of  a 
moderately  virtuous  woman,  or  a  moderately  honest  man, 
as  a  moderate  Churchman  or  a  moderate  Christian  ",  was. 
a  saying  of  Father  Stanton.  Yet  he  was  never  narrow. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  blind  side  at  all  to  his  imagination. 
A  saint  whose  true  holiness  made  him  sacrosanct  among 
the  outcast,  yet  broadly  humorous  and  sensible,  with  a 
deep  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the 
secret  lay  in  his  humour — a  humour  that  never  slept  and 
made  the  most  sacred  things  familiar  with  the  homely 
fun  and  life  of  every  day.  Defying  his  bishop  as  to- 
incense,  he  could  also  joke  about  it.  When  a  visitor 
objected  to  the  sjndl  of  incense  he  answered,  as  one  who 
allowed  the  difficulty  but  had  decided  to  make  the  best 
of  it:  "Well",  he  said,  "there  are  only  two  stinks  in 
the  next  world — incense  and  brimstone,  and  you've  got  to 
choose".  Mr.  Joseph  Clayton  has  in  this  little  book  out- 
lined the  career  and  sketched  the  character  of  this  noble 
man.  Many  of  his  wise  sayings  and  fine  deeds  are  here 
set  down. 

"Waltsr  Pater:  a  Critical  Study."    By  Edward  Thomas.  Seeker. 
7s,  6d.  net 

Mr.  Thomas  seems  mainly  concerned  to  appear  the  clever 
critic  and  to  belittle  Walter  Pater.  The  book  is  written 
in  too  patronising  a  fashion.  It  has  many  covert  sneers 
and  slighting  passages.  "Pater's  influence  has  tended  to 
encourage  meticulosity  in  detail  and  single  words,  rather 
than  a  regard  for  form  in  its  largest  sense.  .  .  .  He  was 
sluggish,  reticent,  uneasy,  dispirited.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  packs 
his  sentences  out  of  all  reason  ....  Still,  his  rhythm  is 
often  mere  sound  without  emotional  value.  .  .  .  When  his 
prose  sounds  well  it  is  with  a  pure  sonority  of  words  that 
is  seldom  related  to  the  sense."  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
considered  judgments  of  Mr.  Edward  Thomas.  He  likes 
long  words,  and  coins  several.  "Documentation"  is  on© 
of  them.  He  will  not  allow  that  Walter  Pater  is  a  master 
of  style.  We  cannot  allow  that  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  is,  in 
this  assertion,  a  master  of  criticism. 

"  The  Little  Schools  of  Port-Royal."    By  H.  C.  Barnard.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.    7s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  admirable  and  instructive  book  Mr.  Barnard  points 
out  that  the  Port-Royalists  are  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  French  school-reformers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  is  due  partly  to  their  educational 
doctrines,  which  were  in  many  respects  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  any  of  their  contemporaries,  and  partly  to  their 
intense  earnestness,  their  complete  disinterestedness,  their 
courage  in  the  face  of  persecution,  their  pathetic  but  not 
inglorious  fate.  Saint-Cyran  has  been  called  "the  soul  oi 
Port-Royal".  The  schools  were  not  only  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  his  initiative,  but  were  carried  on  largely  in  the 
spirit  of  his  ideas,  even  after  his  death,  by  his  faithful  dis- 
ciples. The  year  1637  or  1638  marks  the  birth  of  Port-Royal 
educational  work.  St.  Cyran  was  the  first  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  humanity,  of  the  factor  of  affection  in  educa- 
tion. His  theories  show  intense  sympathy  and  affection  for 
child-life.  "Cats  and  children",  he  wrote,  "are  very 
much  alike;  they  hardly  ever  get  rid  of  bad  habits  acquired 
in  early  years."  Port-Royal  education  was  a  distinctly 
moral  education  based  upon  affection  for  the  pupils.  It 
realised  that  the  master  should  study  the  individual  psych  >- 
logy  of  his  pupils  and  adapt  his  methods  accordingly. 
Another  point  in  the  system  was  to  make  learning  easy  and 
pleasant.  All  unnecessary  difficulties  were  to  be  removed 
from  the  path  of  the  learner.  A  varied  curriculum  was 
believed  in,  as  preventing  the  pupil  from  becoming  wearied 
during  the  course  of  instruction.  Port-Royal  sought  :o 
combine  the  education  of  interest  with  the  education  of 
effort.  The  Jesuits  were,  of  course,  bitterly  hostile  to  Port- 
Royal.  When  therefore  there  issued  from  Port-Royal  a 
series  of  books,  the  influence  of  which  menaced  the  very 
existence  of  the  Jesuits  and  tended  hopelessly  to  compromi3e 
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their  credit  ;is  "  directors  of  consciences",  it  was  not  diflicult 
for  them  to  set  in  motion  the  civil  authorities,  and  with 
their  help  to  crush  the  Jansenist  community.  The  boys' 
schools  never  recovered  the  blow.  The  solitaries  were  dis- 
persed and  the  pupils  sent  to  their  homes.  The  girls'  schools 
were  revived  in  1669,  hut  these  also  were  closed  in  1679  by 
the  King's  orders.  Yet  the  methods  of  Port-Royal  may  be 
said  to  have  triumphed,  and  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  kind 
of  recrudescence  at  a  later  date  of  both  boys'  and  girls' 
schools  whose  work  is  founded  on  the  system  of  the  Port- 
Royalists. 

"  Bobert  Lous  Stevenson's  Edinburgh  Days."     By  E.  Blantyr. 
Simpson.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s, 

To  the  vast  number  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  books  Mr 
Blantyre  Simpson  has  now  added  an  enthusiastic  volume. 
He  deals  with  Stevenson's  early  days  in  Edinburgh  and 
with  his  home  life.  If  he  does  not  add  much  to  our  know- 
ledge, his  book  is  well  written  and  pleasant  to  read. 
Perhaps  t'he  most  interesting  chapter  in  it  is  the  one  entitled 
"Learning  to  Write  ".  "No  one",  wrote  R.  L.  Stevenson 
of  himself,  "ever  had  such  pains  to  learn  a  trade  as  I  had, 
but  I  slogged  at  it  day  in  day  out,  and  I  frankly  believe 
(thanks  to  my  dire  industry)  I  have  done  more  with  smaller 
gifts  than  almost  any  man  of  letters  in  the  world  ".  For 
years  he  played  "  the  sedulous  ape  "  to  Hazlitt,  Lamb, 
Defoe,  Wordsworth,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Hawthorne,  and 
Montaigne.  "  It  was  so  Keats  learned  ",  he  says,  "  and 
there  never  was  a  finer  temperament  in  literature  ".  He 
persevered  till  he  could  claim  that  he  had  legions  of  words 
swarming  to  his  call,  dozens  of  turns  of  phrase  simultane- 
ously bidding  for  his  choice,  and  he  himself  knowing  what 
he  wanted  to  do  and  able  to  do  it. 

"  Maximilian  the  Dreamer."    By  Christopher  Hare.    Stanley  Paul. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Christopher  Hare  has  produced  a  very  readable  book 
about  Maximilian,  Holy  Roman  Emperor  1459-1519,  and 
his  times.  Maximilian  is  a  poetic,  though  sometimes 
fantastic,  figure  of  chivalry  with  a  glamour  to  his  memory. 
Emperor  without  men  or  money,  he  dreamed  of  a  united 
Christendom,  one  Holy  Roman  Empire,  only  to  find  his 
dreams  break  upon  the  rocks  of  financial  necessity.  He 
was  a  splendid  failure  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
but  he  secured  for  the  house  of  Hapsburg  the  reversion  of 
Burgundy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  the  New 
World.  He  was  a  soldier,  statesman,  scholar,  patron  of 
learning,  and  courteous  gentleman.  He  craved  for  immor- 
tality, and  he  built  himself  a  glorious  cenotaph  at 
Innsbruck — a  worthy  monument  of  one  who  was  above  all 
else  a  visionary,  an  idealist. 

"  My  Father."    By  Estelle  Stead.    Heinemann.    10s.  net. 

Miss  Estelle  Stead  has  no  other  inspiration  than  that  of 
filial  piety,  and  she  seems  to  have  little  realisation  of  the 
important  things  about  her  father.  The  subject  of 
spiritualism  is  given  an  altogether  disproportionate  amount 
of  space  in  the  volume.  No  doubt  it  meant  much  to  Mr. 
Stead,  especially  of  late  years,  but  his  dabblings,  not  wholly 
uncommercial,  in  occultism,  were  his  least  worthy  public 
services.  They  should  be  regarded  as  the  harmless  eccen- 
tricity of  a  somewhat  cranky  but  none  the  less  remarkable 
personality.  Mr.  Stead  was  above  all  things  a  journalist. 
He  had  the  flair  for  journalism — we  have  no  English 
equivalent.  He  could  work  himself  into  a  white  fury  over 
things.  Much  of  his  work  was  purely  ephemeral,  but  he 
achieved  some  solid  things,  notably  in  his  political  action 
with  regard  to  Russia,  his  naval  articles  ("The  Truth  about 
the  Navy",  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster),  his  writings  on  Imperial  subjects  and  South 
Af  rica.  But  it  is  only  when  she  is  writing  of  "Julia's 
Bureau  "  that  Miss  Stead  is  really  enthusiastic. 

Another  batch  of  books  from  the  Bohn  Library  at  a  shilling 
has  issued  from  Messrs.  Bell.  It  includes  some  Trollope 
and  Fielding,  Montaigne's  Essays,  Carlyle's  and  Mignet's 
"French  Revolution",  Ranke's  "History  of  the  Popes", 
and  Burney's  Diary.  Our  first  impression  of  this  new  series 
is  confirmed.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  cheap  re-issue  of  classic 
English  works  and  translations  yet  put  forward.  The  print- 
in:.'  throughout  is  excellent.  The  binding  is  quiet,  recalling 
the  good  days  of  Moxon.  We  had  rather  read  a  novel  in 
the  form  of  the  shilling  Bohn  than  in  the  fashionable 
six-shilling  form  of  the  moment.  Messrs.  Bell  are  wisely 
not  crowding  their  text,  thus  spoiling  the  print  and  the 
eyes  of  their  readers.  The  Montaigne  runs  into  three 
volumes,  "  Tom  Jones  "  into  two,  and  Carlyle  into  three. 


FOREIGN  REVIEWS. 

"Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Octobre. 

In  the  second  of  his  series  of  articles  on  "  History  and 
Historians"  M.  Hanotaux  abandons  the  general  for  the 
particular,  and  discusses  the  Greek  historians.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  he  lays  it  down  that  historians  worthy  of  the 
name  beloii;  almost  exclusively  lo  Mediterranean  civilisa- 
tion. "  Lea  autres  peuples  ont  des  annales,  des  registres,  des 
recueils  de  notations,  dis  legcndcs,  des  fables  :  ma  is  l'histoiro 
proprement  dite  a  fleuri  stir  les  bords  de  la  Mer  Interieure 
et  elle  n'a  fleuri  que  la."  Homer  was  the  first  great 
historian  :  then  came,  in  historic  times,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Polybius  and  Plutarch.  M .  Hanotaux  gives 
an  incisive  little  sketch  of  each,  showing  the  application  of 
the  rule  that  times  and  countries  have  the  historians  they 
deserve.  Polybius,  for  example,  was  the  appropriate 
historian  of  that  evolution  which  substituted  the  power  of 
Rome  for  the  power  of  Greece,  and  took  his  part  in  that 
conquest  of  which  Horace  wrote : 

"  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio  ". 

A  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  Greece's  only  glory 
was  in  the  memory  of  men  ;  but  Plutarch  had  received  the 
double  tradition  ami  transmitted  it  in  a  biographical  gallery 
where  the  Greek  heroes  and  the  Roman  heroes  pass  in  front 
of  us  in  contrasted  pairs.  M.  Hanotaux  is  always  sugges- 
tive, and  his  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  Thucy- 
dides, type  of  the  statesman-historian,  is  particularly  acute. 
— M.  Victor  Giraud  begins  a  study  of  Anatole  France,  and 
traces  his  development  to  the  publication  of  "  Lo  Crime  de 
Sylvestre  Bonnard". 

"  Deutsche  Bundschan."  Oktober. 

Much  interest  will  attach  to  Field-Marshal  von  der  Goltz's 
recollections  of  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  the  first  instalment 
of  which  appears  in  this  number.  The  character  of  Mahmud 
Shevket  was  much  misrepresented  in  Europe,  and  was  equally 
far  from  being  apjireciated  in  Turkey  itself,  or  at  least  in 
Constant  inople.  When  von  der  Goltz  became  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Turkish  military  schools  in  1883  one  of  his 
assistants  was  Mahmud  Shevket  Bey,  and  the  friendship 
which  sprang  up  between  the  two  men  lasted  until  the  latter's 
assassination  in  June  of  this  year.  In  these  recollections 
von  der  Goltz  draws  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  that  rarity,  a 
completely  disinterested  patriot:  "If  ever  the  East  gave 
birth  to  a  true  man,  that  man  was  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha  ". 
The  latter's  letters  to  his  German  friend  give  evidence  of  his 
foresight  and  of  his  caution  in  the  path  of  reform, 
qualities  for  which  his  associates  in  later  years — he  was  never 
actually  a  member  of  the  Committee — were  not  conspicuous. 
Writing  just  after  the  first  great  success  of  the  "Young 
Turk  "  party  in  July  1908,  he  admits  freely  that  the  Ottoman 
people  are  not  ready  for  constitutional  government ;  all 
that  he  claims  is  that  a  constitution  offers  more  chances  of 
saving  the  country  than  the  hitherto-existing  ignorant 
despotic  rule,  and  he  never  underrated,  though  he  never 
feared,  the  dangers  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  new  order. — 
The  centenary  of  the  German  war  of  liberation  of  1813  is  the 
occasion  for  two  articles,  the  one  dealing  with  the  military 
operations  and  the  other  with  the  attitude  and  influence  of 
Goethe  ;  and  a  long  examination  of  the  influence  on  the 
masses  of  the  spread  of  cheap  literature,  not  always  of  a 
high  class,  is  not  without  its  application  to  our  own  country. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Art. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  :  The  Florentine  Years  of  Leonardo  and 

Verrocchio  (Dr.  Jens  Thiis).    Jenkins.    42.?.  net. 
In  the  National  Gallery  :  A  First  Introduction  to  the  Works 

of  the  Early  Italian  Schools  as  there  represented  (Mrs. 

C.  R.  Peers).    Lee  Warner.    5  s.  net. 
Fifty  Caricatures  (Max  Beerbohm).    Heinemann.    6-*.  net. 
Painting  in  East  and  West  (Robert  Douglas  Noi-ton).  Arnold. 

5s.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Labouchere  (Algar  Labouchere  Thorold). 

Constable.    18s.  net. 
Pillars  of  Society  (A.  G.  Gardiner).    Nisbet.    7s.  6d.  net. 
A  Fair  Conspirator  :  Marie  de  Rohan,  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse 

(H.  Noel  Williams).    Methuen.    15s.  net. 
The  Empresses  of  Constantinople  (Joseph  McCabe).  Methuen. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Pierre,  Garat,  Singer  and  Exquisite  :  His  Life  and  his  World, 
1762-1823  (Bernard  Miall).    Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6rf.  net. 

Jimmy  Glover  and  his  Friends  (J.  M.  Glover).  Chatto  and 
Windus.    7s.  6d.  net. 
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Jane  Austen  (Francis  Wane  Cornish).    Macmillan.    2  s.  net. 
Reminiscences   of    India   and    North    Queensland,  1857-1912 

(Robert  Gray).    Constable.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Sir  William  Arrol  :  A  Memoir  (Sir  Robert  Purvis).  Blackwood. 

5s.  net. 

Recollections  of  a  Peninsular  Veteran  (the  late  Lieut. -Colonel 
Joseph  Anderson).    Arnold.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Rose  Bertin  :  The  Creator  of  Fashion  at  the  Court  of  Marie- 
Antoinette  (Emile  Langlade).    Long.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Memoirs  of  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang  (With  an  Introduction 
by  Hon.  John  W.  Foster).    Constable.    10-'.  6d.  net. 

Bohemian  Davs  in  Fleet  Street  (Bv  a  Journalist).  Long. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Marie-Antoinette.  Fersen  and  Barnave  :  Leur  Correspondance 
(O.-G.  da  Heidenstam).    Paris  :  Calmann-Levy.    3/r.  50c. 

Fiction. 

The  Grip  of  the  Past  (John  A.  Steuart)  ;  Tess  Harcourt  (Rosa- 
mond Napier.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s.  each. 

Within  the  Law  (Marvin  Dana  and  Esme  Forrest)  :  Edward 
Racedale's  Will  [Mark  Hardy).    Mills  and  Boon.    6.s.  each. 

The  Allinson  Honour  (Harold  Bindloss).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 

News  from  the  Duchy  (Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch).  Bristol  : 
Arrowsmith.  6s. 

The  Rut  (E.  Hamilton  Moore).    Erskine  Macdonald.  6s. 

The  Magic  Fire  (Frances  ILunmond).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6«. 

The  Master  Dillo.    Melrose.  6s. 

The  Young  Lovell  (Ford  Madox  Hueffer).  Chatto  and  Windus. 
6  s. 

Diana  and  Two  Symphonies  (Francis  Toye) ;  Indiscretions  of 

Dr.  Carstairs  (A.  De  0.).    Heinemann.    6s.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  Cromwell  (E.  Devereux).    Stockwell.  6s. 
Something  Afar  (Maxwell  Gray);  The  Gentle  Lover  (Forrest 

Reid).    Arnold.    6s.  each. 
Prodigals  and  Sons  (John  Avscough).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
Doings  and  Dealings  (Jane  Barlow).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl  (Eleanor  Gates),  6s.  ;  The  Bridge 

Builders  (Annie  S.  Swan).  3«.  6d.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  Birthright  of  Grimaldi  (Hope  Huntly).  Kegan  Paul.  6sj. 
Abdul  Hamid's  Daughter  (Melek  Hanoum  and  Grace  Ellison). 

Methuen.  6s. 

The  Paramount  Shop  (H.  Maxwell)  ;  Young  Eve  and  Old  Adam 
(Tom  Gallon).    Long.    6s.  each. 

Gift  Books. 

Rainbows  (Marion  Dykes  Spicer).    Melrose.    1«.  net. 

The  Happy  Testament  (Charles  Loundsberry).  Chatto  and 
Windus.    Is.  net. 

The  Well  by  the  Way  (Elizabeth  Gibson).    Fifield.    6s.  net. 

The  Arabian  Nights  (Illustrated  by  Charles  Folkard)  ;  Greek 
Wonder  Tales  (Translated  and  edited  by  Lucy  M.  J.  Gar- 
nett)  ;  Tales  from  "The  Earthly  Paradise  "' (selected  and 
arranged  by  W.  J.  Glover)  ;  The  Fairchild  Family  (Mrs. 
Sherwood),  6s.  each  ;  Now  and  Then  :  Chronicles  of  Half- 
Text  History  (Ascott  R.  Hope).    3*.  6d.  Black. 

Gentleman  Jack  :  An  Adventure  in  East  Af  rica  (H.  A.  Hinkson)  ; 
Two  Holidays  (George  Richmond),  2s.  each  ;  Five  and  One 
(Agnes  Theresa  Hollidav)  ;  Scamp  Number  Two  (A. 
Vaughan),  Is.  6d,  each.  S.P.C.K. 

The  Adventures  of  Akbar  (Flora  Annie  Steel).  Heinemann. 
6s.  net. 

The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims  (Thomas  Ingoldsbv),  with  illustrations 

by  Charles  Folkard.  10s,  6d.  net.    Flower  Legends  (B.  P. 

Standen)  ;  The  Golden  Dog  (Clara  Louise  Burnham),  Is.  6d. 

net  each.    Gay  and  Hancock. 
Nip  and  Flip  (Jack  Goring).    Daniel.    Is.  net. 
The  Rival  Submarines  (Percy  F.  Westerman).  6s.  ;  A  Wayward 

Girl  (Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds)  :  The  Salvage  of  a  Sailor  (Frank 

T.  Bullen).    3s.  6d.  each.  Partridge. 
In  Powder  and  Crinoline  (Fairy  Tales  retold  by  Sir  Arthur 

Quiller-Couch).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    15s.  net. 

History. 

The  Naval  Mutinies  of  1797  (Conrad  Gill).    Manchester  :  At 

the  University  Press.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Spanish  Islam  :  A  History  of  the  Moslems  in  Spain  (Reinhart 

Dozy).    Chatto  and  Windus.    21s.  net. 
A  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  (Sir  Henrv  Trueman 

Wood).    Murray.    15s.  net. 
Indian  Historical  'Studies    (H.    G.    Rawlinson).  Lono-mans. 

4s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 

The  Fair  Haven  (Samuel  Butler) ;  The  Humour  of  Homer  and 

Other  Essays  (Samuel  Butler).    Fifield.    5s.  net  each. 
Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea  (Done  into  English  bv  Vivian 

Brandon).    Werner  Laurie.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Open  Road  :   A  Book    for    Wayfarers    (E.    V.  Lucas). 

Methuen.    15s,  net. 
The  Book  of  the  Dead  :  The  Papyrus  of  Ani  (E.  A.  Walla 

Budge).    Lee  Warner.    2  vols.    42s.  net. 
The  Life  of  Napoleon   I.    (John  Hollnnd  Rose).  6.<\  net;  The 

Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  (Edited  with  Additions  by  Henry 

B.  Wheatley).  8  vols.,  5s.  each.  Bell. 
Paving  the  Way  :  A  Romance  of  the  Australian  Bush  (Simpson 

Newland).    Gay  and  Hancock.    10s.  6d.  net. 
A   Handbook  for  Travellers   in   India,   Burma,   and  Cevlon 

Murray.    20s.  net. 
The  Leaning  Spire  :  A  Reissue,  with  "The  Woman  Pavs  "  and 

Three  other  Stories  added  (George  A.  B.  Dewar).  Pub- 
lished by  the  Author. 


School  Books. 

A  Dictionary  of  Classical  Names  for  English  Readers  (W.  T. 

Jeffcott).    Macmillan.    Is.  6d. 
The  Inner  Life  of  Animals  (Edited  by  Ernest  Bell).  Bell. 

Is.  Ad.  net. 

Ancient  History  (E.  Nixon  and  H.  K.  Steel).    Bell.  2s. 

The  London  Matriculation  Directory,  September  1913.  Univer- 
sity Tutorial  Press.    Is.  net. 

The  Continent  of  Europe  (Lionel  W.  Lyde).  Macmillan. 
7.s.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Fiords  (J.  W.  Gregory).  Murray. 
16s.  net. 

Mechanism,  Life  and  Personality  (J.  S.  Haldane).  Murray. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

The   Message  of  God   (Rev.    Charles  Brown).      Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    6s.  net. 
Rome  versus  Jesus  (Ely6tan  M.  Beardsley).    Melrose.    6s.  net. 
Suggested  Explanations  of  Some  Supposed  Bible  Inaccuracies 

(George  Williams).    Headley.    Is.  net. 
Thoughts  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (Edith  Hook),  2s.  6d.  net;  The 

Use   of   the    Apostles'    Creed   in    Worship   (Six  Sermons 

preached  by  Canon  James  M.  Wilson),  6c/.  net.  S.P.C.K. 
The  Presant  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion  (The  Rev.  Prof. 

T.  G.  Bonney).    Robert  Scott.    5s.  net. 
The  Hope  of  the  Redemption  of  Society  (Malcolm  Spencer), 

2s.  6d.  net;  The  Missionary  Motive  (Edited  by  W.  Paton), 

Is.  6d.  net;  Studies  in  New  Testament  Thought  (The  Rev. 

B.  K.  Cunningham)  ;  Studies  in  Christian  Truth  (The  Rev. 

H.  R.  Mackintosh),  8d.  net  each;  Science  and  Christianity 

(P.  V.  Bevan),  6d.  net.    Student  Christian  Movement. 
Broad  Church  (J.  E.    Symes).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Advent   Certainties  :  The  Throne,  The  Cross,  and  the  Spirit 

(F.  B.  Macnutt);  Faith  and  Reality  (J.  Hilton  Stowell). 

Robert  Scott.    3s.  6d.  net  each. 
Modern     Substitutes    for    Traditional    Christianity  (Edmund 

McClure).    S.P.C.K.    2s.  net. 

Travel. 

Camp  Fire  Yarns  of  the  Lost  Legion    (Colonel  G.  Hamilton 

Browne).    Werner  Laurie.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Tour  of  a  Socialist  Round  the  World  (Walter  Wolston 

Moodie).    Fifield.    '5s.  net. 
Japan's  Inheritance  :  The  Country,    Its    People,    and  Their 

Destiny  (E.  Bruce  Mitford).    Fisher  Unvvin.    10s.  net. 
In  the  Heart  of  Old  Canada  (William  Wood).    Toronto  :  Briggs. 

$1.50. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

Ballads  of  the  Veld-Land  (Lynn  Lyster).    Longmans.  Ss. 

Songs  from  Books  (Rudyard  Kipling).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Carducci  :  A  Selection  of  His  Poems,  with  Verse  Translations, 
Notes,  and  Three  Introductory  Essays  (G.  L.  Bickersteth). 
Longmans.    10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Shadow  :  A  Play  in  Three  Acts  (Eden  Phillpotts).  Duck- 
worth.   Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Gardener  (Rabindianath  Tagore),  4s.  6d.  net;  Tristram  and 
Isoult  (Martha  Kinross),  3s.  net.  Macmillan. 

Songs  to  Sylvia  (T.  Henry  Walwyn  Trumper).  Gay  and  Han- 
cock.   Is.  6d.  net. 

Peakland  and  Other  Poems  (Robert  Eccles).  Manchester  : 
Sherratt  and  Hughes.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Motley  Muse  :  Rhymes  for  the  Times  (Harry  Graham). 
Arnold.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Poems  (Willoughby  Weaving).    Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  The.  Macmillan.  25s. 
net. 

Dramatic  Portraits  (P.  P.  Howe).    Seeker.    5s.  net. 

Good  and  Bad  Trade  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Trade 

Fluctuations  (R.  G.  Hawtrev).    Constable.    6s.  net. 
Gospel  of  Plunder  and  Murder,  The  (A.  C.  Sutherland).  Col- 

lingridge.    Is.  net. 
Heart  of  the  Social  Problem,  The  (Richard  Higgs).    Dover  :  The 

Dover  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.    2s.  6d.  net. 
How  to  Win  at  Auction  Bridge — "Royal  Spades"  (By  "Cut 

Cavendish  ").    Werner  Laurie.    2s.   6d.  net. 
Loiterer's  Harvest  (E.  V.  Luca6).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 
Malady  of  the  Ideal,  The  :  Obermann,  Maurice  de  Guerin,  and 

Amiel  (Van  Wvck  Brooks),  2s.  net;  Discovery  of  the  Future, 

The  (H.  G.  Wells),  Is.  net,  Fifield. 
Monologues  (Richard  Middleton),  5s.  net;  Notes  on  the  Intel- 
lectual   Condition    of    the    Church   of    England.     Fisher  . 

Unwin.    Is.  net. 
New  Man,  The  :  A  Portrait  SJtudy  of  the  Latest  Type  (Philip 

Gibbs).    Pitman.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Real  Tolerance,  The.    Fifield.    2s.  net. 

This  Realm,  This  England  (George  A.  B.  Dewar).  Chatto  and 
Wmd us.    6s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  : — The  English  Church 
Review,  6d.  net;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  2/r.  75c;  Mer- 
cure  de  France,  1/r.  50c;  The  East  and  the  West.  la.  net; 
The  Empire  Review,  Is.  net ;  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review, 
5s.  net;  Rivista  Lignre;  Yale  Review.  75  cents;  The  English 
Review,  Is.  net;  The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record,  6d.  net; 
Fry's  Magazine,  6d.  net;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.; 
Studies:  An  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  2s.  6rf.  net;  Science 
Progress  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  5s.  net;  The  Empire 
Magazine,  6d.  net;  Bedrock,  2s.  6d.  net;  L' Action  Nationale, 
2/r.  50c  ;  The  Connoisseur,  Is.  net. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

AVERY  uncomfortable  situation  has  developed  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  this  week.  The  rise  in  the 
Bank  rate  has  not  prevented  a  decline  of  ^,'1,885,000  in 
the  holding  of  gold  at  the  Hank  of  England  and  a 
decrease  of  .£,'1,482,000  in  the  reserve.  Consequently 
it  is  feared  that  a  further  advance  in  the  minimum  rate 
of  discount  will  be  necessary  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Then,  in  spite  of  dearer  money,  there  is  no  re- 
laxation in  the  flood  of  new  capital  issues.  To-day  New 
Zealand  wants  ^"3,500,000;  to-morrow  New  South 
Wales  requires  ^."3,000,000;  Canadian  municipal  issues 
are,  as  it  were,  struggling  to  get  out  first ;  St.  Peters- 
burg is  offering  £2, 300, 000  of  bonds  out  of  £,7,000,000 
authorised;  and  all  the  time  the  Balkan  States  arc 
clamouring  for  money. 

II  these  issues  were  being  taken  up  by  the  public  the 
situation  would  be  relatively  satisfactory  ;  but  the  public 
refuses  to  take  new  securities  at  issue  prices,  having 
learned  by  bitter  experience  that  they  can  be  obtained 
cheaper  in  the  market  later.  It  seems  surprising  in 
the  circumstances  that  the  banks  permit  the  flotation  of 
loans  of  which  a  large  percentage  is  sure  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  underwriters  who  will  come  to  the 
banks  to  be  financed  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
many  of  the  colonial  issues  cannot  be  put  off,  because 
thev  are  required  to  meet  the  maturity  of  other  loans. 
These  borrowers  are  in  the  position  of  a  trader  whose 
bill  has  become  due  and  who  is  compelled  to  make 
arrangements  to  meet  it,  or  default.  The  alternative 
for  the  public  borrower  is  to  place  short-term  notes  in 
the  money  market,  but  that  is  only  postponing  the  day 
when  a  public  issue  must  be  made,  and  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  absorption  of  short-term  securities. 

When  markets  are  depressed  there  is  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  adverse  factors,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  serious  liquidation  has  been  in  progress  in  the  last 
few  days.  In  the  first  place  rumours  concerning  the 
financial  situation  in  Brazil  caused  a  conspicuous  decline 
in  the  Government  bonds,  and  in  spite  of  reassuring 
statements  from  high  quarters  the  anxiety  expanded  in 
the  direction  of  the  Canadian-controlled  public  utility 
companies  of  South  America.  These  stocks  have  been 
a  very  weak  spot  periodically  for  many  months,  and  it 
appears  that  in  spite  of  the  declines  that  have  been 
recorded  they  have  not  yet  got  into  strong  hands. 

The  group  in  question  includes  such  stocks  as  Brazil 
Railway  Common,  which  have  been  over  120  in  their 
time  and  this  week  touched  42  ;  Mexico  North-Western 
bonds,  which  were  once  near  90  and  have  since  gone 
below  30.  On  Thursday  the  market  for  Brazilian 
Tractions,  Mexican  Trams,  and  one  or  two  other  stocks 
in  the  same  category  were  quite  demoralised,  and 
dealings  were  a  matter  of  negotiation. 

At  first  the  selling,  which  came  from  Paris,  was 
attributed  to  the  necessity  for  operators  making  room 
in  their  portfolios  for  new  loans  that  are  coming  out ; 
but  gradually  the  liquidation  assumed  proportions 
which  suggested  that  there  were  hidden  difficulties  of 
which  the  market  was  not  aware.  No  doubt  the  market 
took  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  position,  as  jobbers 
nowadays  are  extremely  nervous  about  taking  much 
stock  on  their  books ;  but  for  a  time  there  was  a 
decidedly  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  "  House  ". 

One  thing  is  certain  :  everyone  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  end  of  the  nineteen-day  account,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  dealings  for  new  lime  will  be  of  a  more  cheerful 
character.  Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  very  strong 
at  times,  and  may  be  expected  to  recover  in  view  of 
the  excellent  traffics  which  should  be  derived  from  the 
crops.  Consols  and  Home  rails  are  likely  to  remain 
under  the  influence  of  dear  money  and  labour  dis- 
turbances for  a  time,  and  the  American  market  offers 
very  few  attractions  except  for  professional  dealers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  jump  in  and  out  of  the  market 
promptlv.  The  foreign  railway  department  is  under  a 
cloud,  and  shows  no  indications  of  an  early  revival. 
Mining  markets  have  very  little  vitality;  even  the 
copper  "boom"  seems  to  have  fizzled  out. 


In  the  rubber  section  a  better  tone  prevails,  as 
there  are  signs  that  the  leaders  of  the  plantation  in- 
dustry who  have  hitherto  held  aloof  may  give  their 
support  to  the  Central  Selling  Agency  Scheme.  In 
the  Oil  share  market  North  Caucasians  have  had  a 
good  run,  while  Shells  have  been  depressed  by  the 
new  issue  of  capital.  Shells  arc  generally  a  good  pur- 
chase when  they  go  below  5,  and  a  recovery  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  certain  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  new  capital  being  re- 
muneratively employed  with  oil  at  its  present  high 
level. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing)  72J-72I  for  money, 
and  J2%-"J2\  for  the  November  account;  a  decline  of 
li  on  the  week. 

Hank  rate  5  per  cent,  (increased  from  4^  per  cent. 
2  October). 

INSURANCE. 
The  Star  Life  Assurance  Society. 

C*  NERGETIC  administration  at  a  critical  moment 
'  proved  the  salvation  of  several  life  offices  that 
to-day  stand  in  the  front  rank;  and  the  fact  should 
be  remembered  by  the  managements  of  certain  com- 
panies which  have  failed  to  live  up  to  their  old  reputa- 
tions in  the  matter  of  bonuses.  The  recent  history  oi 
the  Star  Assurance  Society  shows  that  there  is  no  cause 
to  despair,  provided  a  forward  policy  is  adopted.  For 
more  than  a  decade  this  office  was  overshadowed  by  a 
dark  cloud,  and  at  one  time  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  business  would  be  sold.  Increasing 
bonuses  on  the  "compound"  plan  were  paid  up  to 
December  1893,  when  the  rate  declared  was  31s.  per 
cent,  for  each  year  of  the  quinquennium.  After  the 
subsequent  investigation  the  bonus  had,  however,  to 
be  reduced  to  15s.  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  tor  the 
1 899-1903  and  1904-1908  quinquenniums  the  allotments 
were  at  only  two-thirds  of  that  rate. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  earlier  of  these  quinquenniums 
the  poverty  of  the  bonuses  declared  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  past  mismanagement ;  the  investments  had  been 
neglected,  and  profits  had  been  divided  far  too  closely 
to  the  hilt.  Different  conditions  obtained  during  the 
1904-1908  quinquennium,  but  it  was  then  found  neces- 
sary to  write  £.-380,373  off  the  value  of  the  invest- 
ments, and  the  declaration  of  a  satisfactory  bonus  was 
rendered  impossible,  although  substantial  profits  had 
actually  been  realised. 

Since  the  end  of  1908  the  prosperity  of  this  Society 
has  been  fully  maintained,  and  there  should  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  substantiality  of  the  allotments  which 
will  be  made  next  spring,  after  the  fourteenth  investiga- 
tion has  been  completed.  It  is  probable  that  the  life 
premium  income,  which  amounted  to  ^5 12,920  in  that 
vear,  will  not  testify  to  any  material  increase ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  found  to  have  further  decreased,  seeing  that 
most  of  the  gain  which  occurred  last  year  was  due  to 
the  receipt  of  single  premiums.  In  this  respect  the 
business  is  still  in  a  somewhat  stagnant  condition  ;  the 
decav  w  hich  was  so  apparent  between  1903-1908  has 
been  checked,  but  that  is  all.  It  is  also  possible  that 
some  further  provision  may  have  to  be  made  for 
(Continued  on  page  470.) 


DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM 

OF 

ASSURANCE. 


LOW    PREMIUMS.  LOW  EXPENSES. 

LARGE  ULTIMATE  BONUSES. 

FUNDS    -    •    -  £15,000,000. 


SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

London  :  3  Lombard  Street,  E.C.    West  End  :  17  Pall  Mall.S.W. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 
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ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


ASSETS    EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Business  transacted  by  the  Company  : — 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

<3)  INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor 
Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

fidelity  Cuarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies  are  also  granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.— With-Profit  Life  Policies  effected  this 
year  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  one  year's  bonus  as  at 
31st  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial  Valuation  falls  to 
be  made. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E  C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I. E.,  M.P. 

C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 


■H.  J.  Bracby,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvbnor. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


IT  OUR  STATEMENT. 

The  profitable  character  of  Life  Assur- 
ance transactions  conducted  on  the 
Mutual  principle  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  ^3,000.000  was  dis- 
tributed among  Policy-holders  at  the 
last  Division  of  Profits  -by  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society. 
This  Society  is  run  solely  in  the  interests 
of  the  members.  All  the  profits  belong 
to  the  Policy-holders.  'J he  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund  is  therefore  in  a  position 
to  draw  up  an  exceptionally  liberal 
assurance  contract,  free '  from  inconvenient 
restrictions,  and  is  able  to  give  very  large 
Bonuses.  The  Society  is  known  as  "the 
great  bonus-yielding  ojfice. "  The  present 
is  an  excellent  time  to  take  out  a  Wiih- 
Profit  Policy  for  any  class  of  Lije 
Assurance,  since  all  such  policies  issued 
during  1913  will  be  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  profits  which  will  be  divided  at 
^lst  December.  Full  particulars  may  be 
had  of  any  of  the  Society's  Branch  Offices 
or  Agencies,  from  the  Head  Office, 
9,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  or 
from  the  London  Offices  at  28,  Cornhill, 
B.C.,  and  5,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
Application  should  not  be  delayed. 


Head 

Governor — 
Sir  Nevilb  Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G. 


Office. 


Incorporated 


a.d. 
1720. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Pipe,  Life,  Sea,  Aecldents,  Motor  Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party.  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurant)?  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 


FUNDS  EXCEED  ... 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL... 


...£1,700,000. 
..  £300.000. 
£30,000. 


LIFE.         FIRE.  ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
AND   THIRD  PARTY. 

Write  for  particulars  of  Guaranteed  Con- 
tracts securing  a  Bonus  of  f,2  per  cent. 

To  the  MANAGER,  1,  2  &  3  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE 

because  of  its 

AGE,  •  MAGNITUDE,  •  RESERVE  STRENGTH, 
PR0F2T  YIELD,     -     ALERTNESS,     -     <5r»  ECONOMY 

The  Outstanding 
British 
Life  Office. 

Write  /or  Prospectus  tt  The  Secret*ry, 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH. 

^e^^o^i^^rmuh^Offic^^^^ht^Statfy^^^ 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     .  - 


£85,000,000. 
£100,000,000. 


FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 
arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of  total  loss 
incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations.  inventories 
of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  thb 
Kingdom. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 

20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S  A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  art  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abrcad. 
£   s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

One  Year    1     82      .„       ...     1    10  4 

Halt  Year    014    I  ...     o   15  2 

Quarter  Year         ...    O     71    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Oraers  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
S  A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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investments  or  mortgages  which  have  become  depre- 
ciated since  the  last  valuation  was  made  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  Watson.  This  is  not,  however,  likely  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  on  31  December  191 2  the  aggregate 
market  valuation  of  the  Stock  Exchange  securities 
exceeded  the  aggregate  balance-sheet  values  for  which 
credit  was  taken. 

In  any  case,  the  amount  which  could  be  required  for 
this  purpose  appreciably  could  not  be  sullicienl  to  affect 
bonus  results,  unless  a  sudden  decline  in  prices  occurs 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  question  of 
depreciation  can,  as  a  fact,  almost  be  dismissed  from 
the  mind,  and  there  is  nothing  injurious  in  a  stationary 
premium  income,  prov  ided  ample  new  business  is  being 
secured  at  a  moderate  cost.  As  the  Star  Assurance 
Society  was  able  to  increase  its  new  assurances  and 
new  premiums  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  during  the 
last  lour  years  without  increasing  either  its  yearly 
expenditure  or  its  general  expense  ratio,  it  is  evident 
that  the  stagnation  of  the  total  premium  income — > 
supposing  it  still  continues— will  not  adversely  affect 
the  coming  bonus;  indeed,  these  unusual  conditions 
should  result  in  larger  divisible  profits. 

Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  the  Society  has 
enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity  in  two  other  directions. 
Whereas  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  on  the 
accumulated  funds  during  the  1904-1908  quinquennium 
was  only  about  3I  per  cent,  before  deduction  of  income 
tax,  the  rates  subsequently  earned  were  ^3  16s.  id.  in 
1909,  ^3  19s.  in  1910,  ^.'4  os.  id.  in  191 1,  and  ^.4  is. 
in  1912 — in  each  instance  after  deducting  the  tax. 
In  the  net  yield  of  the  investments  a  striking  improve- 
ment has  therefore  occurred  ;  and  the  profit  from  this 
source  is  certain  to  prove  larger  than  on  any  former 
occasion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  between  1908  and  191 2 
the  amount  of  the  funds  augmented  from  ^"6,476,314 
to  ^7,022,258,  while  the  net  interest  earnings  increased 
from  ^235,785  to  ,-£.275,852,  or  in  a  much  greater 
proportion.  Moreover,  the  claim  experience  of  the 
Society  has  apparently  been  more  favourable  than  in 
either  of  the  two  or  three  preceding  quinquenniums, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  additional  age  of  the 
business.  Since  1908  the  amount  which  had  to 
be  provided  for  death  claims  fluctuated  between 
^295,527  and  ^33 1,626,  and  disclosed  an  average 
payment  of  ^311,553,  compared  with  ^297,650  in 
the  preceding  1904-1908  term.  The  actual  amount  of 
profit  realised  from  suspended  mortality  during  the  last 
four  years  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  but  the  increase 
shown  above  is  small,  and  it  is  known  that  in  each  of 
the  four  years  the  number  of  policies  which  matured  by 
death  was  considerably  within  the  number  expected. 
When  all, these  facts  are  considered,  the  only  reason- 
able inference  is  that  the  bonus  will  satisfy  the  mem- 
ber^ and  recompense  them  in  part  for  previous  dis- 
appointments. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  15th,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRI PTS,  comprising  Books  from  the 
Library  of  the  late  J.  D.  PAUL,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  ;  a  SELECTION  from  the  Library  at 
Felix  Hall,  Essex,  formed  by  the  late  Lord  Western,  and  sold  by  order  of  Sir 
Thomas  Charles  Callis  Western,  Bart.,  and  his  Trustees  ;  and  other  Properties, 
including  Standard  Works  in  English  Literature,  History,  Biography,  Travel  and 
Sport,  Fine  Art  and  illustrated  Books— First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  English 
and  Foreign  Authors — Publications  of  Learned  Societies.  Private  Presses,  Periodi- 
cals, Bibliographical  Works  ;  a  fine  Collection  of  Pamphlets,  County  Histories  and 
Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Works,  Books  in  fine  bindings,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 
SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


I 

£1:1:0  a  year  secures 
Absolute  Safety  for 
YOUR  Valuables. 

When  Clients  place  valuables  in  the  Chancery 
Lane  Safe  Deposit  they  know  that  they  are  safe 
and  under  their  own  control  that  they  are 
guarded  day  and  night — guarded  closer  than 
state  secrets. 

The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  is  absolutely 
fire  and  burglar  proof.  Trustees  and  others  can 
obtain  safes  with  two,  tlircc,  or  moie  locks  when 
required. 


Inspection  Invited. 


Write  for  Pros/trctus. 


Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit, 


L 


61-62  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C. 

■■■■■ I  :--  wm 


Mental  or 
Thy  steal 
Fatigue 

Of  Chemists. 
V&a     1/6  and  3/- 
per  tin. 

ALLEN 
and 

//  HANBURYS 
ffe  Ltd., 

t"'**    Lombard  St., 
JsS  London. 


When  brain  or  body  is  weary 
the  digestive  powers  are  weakened 
and  distaste  for  ordinary  food  is 
often  experienced.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  'Allenburys' 
DIET  is  especially  valuable.  It 
is  pleasant  to  take,  easily  digested 
and  assimilated,  and  speedily  re- 
storative. Thus  it  helps  the  system 
to  recover  tone  and  vigour.  "Made 
in  a  Minute — add  boiling  water 
only. 

Large  Sample 
will  be  sent  for  3d.  Stamps. 


ShaVers  know  the 


pleasure  to  «f 

&  never  requires  iradift'Q 


BLACK  HANDLE,  5/6 


IVORY  HANDLE,  7/6 


Wholesale:  OSBORNE,  CARPET! .  &  CO.,  London. \ 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

and  all  kindred  ailments  are  speedily  cured  by 

Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Always  ask  for  and 
see  that  you  get  the 
ORIGINAL  and 
ONLY  GENUINE 
Chlorodyne  — 

Collis  Browne's 

Of  all  Chemists, 
1/1J,  2/9,  4/6. 


The  Reliable  Family  Medicine. 

In  DIARRHCE.\  and  other  bowel  complaints 
Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  Chlorodyne  acts 
like  a  charm  ;  its  soothing  and  restoring  effects 
are  equally  marked  in  NEURALGIA,  GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM,  and  it  effec 
tually  cuts  short  attacks  of  PALPITATION, 
SPASMS,  and  HYSTERIA. 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH  REPORT  OF 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK,  LIMITED 

(YOKOHAMA  SHOKIN  GINKO\ 
Presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING,  held  at  the  Head  Office, 

Yokohama,  on  Wednesday,  loth  September,  1913. 
CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED  . Yen  48,000,000  |   CAPITAL  PAID  UP.. Yen  30,000,000   I    RESERVE  FTJWD.. Yen  18,550,000. 
PRESIDENT.— KKSAROKU  MIZUMACHI,  Esq.  VICE-PRESIDENT. -JUNNOSUKE  INOUYK,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS.    JUNNOSUKE  INOUYE,  Esq.  KOKICH1  SONODA,  Esq.  ROKIIKO  HARA,  Esq. 

MASUNOsUKE  ODAGIRI,  Esq.  NAOATANE  SOMA,  Esq.  RIYEMON  KIMUkA,  Esq. 

YUK1  YAMAKAWA,  Esq.  TCHUNOSUKF.  KAWASHIMA,  Esq.  BARON  KOYATA  IWASAKI. 

AUDITORS.— YASU NOR  1  ASADA,  Esq.  J'AMIZO  WAKAO,  Esq. 

BRANCHES.  — An tung-Hsien,  Bombay,  Calcutt  i,  Chanirchun,  Dair-en  (Dalny),  Hankow,  Harbin,  Hong  Kong,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Liao  Yang, 
London,  Los  Angeles,  Lyons,  Fengtien  (Mukden),  Nagasaki,  Newehwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Ryojun  (Port  Arthur), 

San  Francisco,  Shanghai,  Tieling,  Tientsin,  Tokio. 
HEAD  OFFICE.-Y0K0HAMA. 


XO     THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,— The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank,  and  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  half, 
year  ended  30ih  lune,  1913. 

The  gio-s  profits  o'  the  Bank  for  the  past  half-year,  including  Yen  1,219,061."  brought  forward  from  last  account,  amount  to  Yen  22,318, 304.",  of  which 
Yen  18  028  sis."0  ha>e  been  deducted  for  interests,  taxes,  current  expenses,  rebate  on  bills  current,  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  bonus  for  officers  and  clerks,  &c,  leaving  a 
balance  o    \  m.  3,379.7' 8.""  for  appropriation. 

I  he  l>ir.  ciors  now  propose  that  Yen  330, 000.00  be  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  and  recommend  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will 
absorb  \  en  1,800,000.°''. 

The  balance,  Yen  1,220.768."'',  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  ot  next  account. 
Head  Office,  Yokohama,  10th  September,  1913.  KESAROKU  MIZUMACHI,  Chairman. 

30th  June,  1913. 

Liabilities.  BALANCE    SHEET.  Assets. 


Capital  (paid  up)    30. 

Reserve  Funds    18 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts   

Notes  in  Circulation .   6, 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed;  &c.)  205. 

Bills  Payable,  Bills  Rcdiscounted,  Acceptances,  and  other  Sums  due 

by  the  Rank   132, 

Dividends  Unclaimed    

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account   r, 

Net  Profit  for  the  past  Half-year   2, 


Y. 

000,000.00 
200,000.00 
850,286.57 
720, 3r  5. 30 
700,933.32 

660,497.27 

7,548.77 
2 19.06 1. 19 
160,707.77 


Yen  397,519,350.19 


Y. 

Cash  Account — 

hi  Hand    23,220,976. 

At  Bankers'   11,007,172. 

Investments  in  Public  Securities   

Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c  

Bills  Receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank  .. 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money   

Bank's  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c  


Yen 


34,228,149-27 
21,878,414.07 
113,772,357-02 
219,833,610.55 
3,852,358.94 
3,954.460.34 


397,5t9. 350.19 


PROFIT   AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

Y. 

To  Interests,  Taxes,  Current  Expenses,  Rebate  on  Bills  Current,  Bad 

and  Doubtful  Debts,  Bonus  for  Officers  and  Clerks,  &c   18,928,535.60 

To  Reserve  Fund    350,000.00 

To  Dividend— 

1  Yen  6.00  per  Old  Share  for  240,000  Shares   \     „  a  

<                     M      cl  r  1,000,000.00 

1  Yen  1.50  per  New  Share   ,,       ,,        ,,   J       '  ' 

To  Balance  carried  lorward  to  next  Account    1,229,768.96 


Yen  22,308,304.56 


By  Balance  brought  forward  31st  December,  1912  

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  30th  June 
1913   


Y. 

1,219,061.19 
2 1,089,243. 37 


Yen  22,308,304.56 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  comparing  them  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities,  &c,  of  the  Bank,  and  also  those  held  on  account  of  Loans,  Advances,  &c,  and  have  found 
them  all  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank.  YASUNORI  ASADA, 

TAMIZO  WAKAO, 


Auditors. 


CUBAN  PORTS  COMPANY. 


An  informal  meeting  of  the  bond  11  ml  stock  holders  of  the  Cuban  Ports 
Company  was.  hekl  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  uit.,  at  Winchester  House,  E.G., 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  report  of  the  committee  on  the  position 
of  affairs  to  date.  Mr.  Maekuy  Edgar,  of  Messrs.  Sperling  and  Company, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presided  ami  said:  There  have 
been,  several  meetings1  of  the  Connmitfec,  and'  their  minutes  have  been 
entered  in  the  minute-book  which  as  lying  on  the  table  here  for  any 
bond  or  stock  holder  present  to  see.  Shortly,  what  the  Committee  have 
done  is  as  follows :  After  the  meeting  our  Foreign  Office  was  approached, 
but  while  they  have  been  very  helpful  in.  gwibg  letters  of  introduction 
to  our  representative  whom  we  sent  to  Havana,  their  attitude  lias 
always-  been,  against  the  comeetwion.  and  they  seem  inclined1  to  think 
that  the  only  remedy  is  for  the  individual  investors  to  bring-  (notion  in 
Cuba.  This  really  is  an  impossible  situation!.  One  point.,  however  (and 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance) ,  is  that  we  did  1ea.ru.  from 
the  Foreign,  Office  that  they  knew  that  the  United  States  Government 
was  privy  to  the  arrangement  which  led  up  to  what  is  called  the  Gomez 
Decree  of  12  .May  Inst,  the  importance  of  which,  at  the  present,  juncture, 
is  that  it  contained  a  definite  arrangement  whore-by,  if  the  Government 
of  Cuba  wished  to  take  over  the  concession,  the  stock  should  be  valued 
and  purchased  by  them  at  a  valuation!  according  to  the  terms  arranged1. 
The  next  action  taken  by  the  Committee  was  to  approve  a  suggestion 
that  had  beein  mode  from  Havana  that,  ifor  the  time  being,  the  Trust 
Company  orf  Cuba — that  is,  the  trustee  for  the  bondho'ders — should  act 
as  a  sort  of  informal  receiver  and  take  possession  of  the  assets  of  the 
company  for  their  protection,  the  Committee  sending  the  following  tele- 
gram :  "  You  understand  that  Committee  appointed  at.  informal  meeting 
held  on  13th  inst.  as  representing  the  bond  and  stock  holders  is  an 
informal  body  of  business  weight,  but  not  any  legal  power;  with  this 
explanation  they  agree  that  the  course  proposed'  of  the  Trust  Company's 
taking  over  control  for  protection  situation.  OS  proposed  your  cable,  is 
advisable,  provided  that  such  action  does  not  give  ground  for  Govern- 
ment saying  you  are  treating  concession  as  forfeited  or  otherwise  pre- 
judicing s*o<»kholdr>rV  position.."  That  cable  was  sent  to  the  Trust  Ooftf- 
pany  im  Havana.  It  was  them  decided  that  51  r  ..Back,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  San-tecs,  Phillpotts  and  Co.,  should  go  to  Cuba,  so  as  to  be 
there  for  the  meeting  of  the  company,  which  was  colled  for  Septem- 
ber 10th,  with  a  proxy  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  stock  he'd  bv  Messrs. 
Sperling  &  C>.  Extracts  from  the  report  received  from  Mr.  Black  have 
been  printed  for  the  convenience  of  the  investors'  attending  this  meeting. 
As  rgards  the  legal  position,  Mir.  Phillpotts  will  explain  that  to  you 
shortly;  but  what  the  Oonnmittee  did;  feel  was  that,  in  view  of  the 
political  situation  in  Havana,  it  was  difficult  for  any  compromise  there, 
and  they  therefore  arranged  an  informal  meeting  with  General  Garcia, 
the  Cuban.  Minister  in-  London,  and  suggestions  of  a  basis  of  settlement 
were  discussed,  and  the  Committee  understand  that  their  suggestions 
were  cabled  to  Havana.  But  the  rep  It  received  was.  to  th<>  effect  that 
the  matter  could  not  bo  discussed  while  the  proceedings  were  before  the 
Court.  Shortly  after  this  the  full  text  of  President  Menocal's  Decree  of 
4  August  was  published,  in;  the  press  here,  and  it  was  thought  well, 
in  view  of  _  the  contents  of  this,  to  publish  Senor  Claudio  Mondozn's  i 
brief :  he  is  the  solicitor  for  the  Cuban  Ports  Company  in  Havana..  | 
Srobsequentlv.  in  view  of  the  various  statements  made  in-  the  press,  ! 
some  of  which,  it  a.p|>o.ars,  were  from-  anonymous  sources,  our  firm  pub- 
lished a  full  statement  a-;  to  their  attitude  in  the  business.  That,  there- 
fore, shortly  is  the  situation,.  It  has  been,  suggested  that  an  independent  | 
Com-mittee-  should  be  appointed.  Our  vidv  is  that  the  present  Com- 
mittee is  entirely  independent,  but.  we  should  be  prepared  to  receive 
names  for  addition  to  this-  Committee  in  order  that  the  Committee  may  | 


consider  them,  and  if  it  is-  really  thought  advisable  neither  myself  nor 
Mr.  Short  is  -will  vote  es  regards-  the  addition  of  the  extra  members. 

ilr.  PhiM-potts  sa-'d :  As  regaids  the  legal  situation-,  1  will  read 
you  am  extract  from  ,Mr.  B-ack's-  'lettt.r,  and  it  is  ;.s  good  a  summing 
up  a;,  anything  I  can  give  as  to  the  situation  as  regards  the  various 
suits  which  have  been  brought  up  to  the  present  time.  A-s  far  as  we 
understand  it.  the  position  is  this:  Within,  a  month  of  President 
Men-ocal's  coming  into  office  he  proceeded-  to  annul,  by  Presidential 
Decree — that  is  to  say.  by  Act  of  Executive — the  Decree  which  hie 
predecessor,  President  Gomez,  had  passed  some  iw<jeks  before.  We  have 
received  news-  that  the  iguit  brought  by  the  company  to  declare  that 
Sen  or  Menocal's  cancellation  of  that  Decree  was  illegal  has-  been,  or 
shortly  is  aibj-.it  to  be,  dismissed,  on-  the  ground — ,md  it  is  one  of  extreme 
technicality — that  the  power  of  attorney  .authoivsin-'T  Senor  Mendoaa  to 
act  for  the  company  as  advocate  ik-seribcil  that  Decree  as-  a  "  la-w," 
whereas  it.  should  have  merely  been  described  as  a  "  Decree,"  and  on 
that  technical ity  we  are  told,  on  cable  advice,  that  that  suit  by  the 
company  has  been  dismissed.  Gentlemen,  it  is  thus  worth  bearing  that 
in  imind  to  s-how  you  what  extreme  -difficulties  we  are  in,  in  dealing 
with  this  matter  on  what  we  may  call  strictly  legal  grounds.  You  will 
see  by  the  extracts  I  have  made  from  my  partner's  report  from  Havana, 
of  7  September  what  he  says  with  reference  to  the  next  suit  that  has 
been  brought  iby  the  company  to  have  the  second  Decree  of  President 
Menoc-al  of  4  August — that  is,  the  one  in  which  he  declares  that  the 
company  was  not.  duly  constituted — declared  illegal.  He  states:  "  As 
regards  tlie  legality  of  the  formation  and  organisation  c-f  the  company, 
he  expressed  himself,  in,  the  strongest  manner,  as  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  Government's  allegation  as  set  out  in  the  Pre- 
sidential Decree.  To  return,  however,  to  the  legal  action  proposed  to  bo 
taken  by  the  company  against  the  Government.  In  addition  to  the  suit 
now  commenced  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  obtain  a  declaration  that  the 
Presidetial  Decree  is  -invalid,  it  is  also  proposed  to  bring  a  civil  action 
(what  is  known  here  as  a  contentiosa  administratvva)  in  the  Lower 
Courts.  Saich  a  case  as  this  is  heard  purely  o-n  its  merits,  and  would  bo 
an  action  for  damages  against  th?  Government  iin  Tcispect  of  losses 
sustained  by  their  action.  It  is  proposed  to  prepare  this  ease  now  and 
have  it  ready  to  launch,  but  to  take  no  positive  step  until  the  con- 
stitutional point  of  the  legality  or  otherwise  of  the  Presidential  Decree 
has  been  established  in  the  Supreme  Court."  That  is  as  regards-  the 
Decree  of  4  August.  A  second  coble  advice  told  us  Senor  Mendoza  ha-* 
argued  the  ease  and  the  Government  have  replied,  and  that  the  decision 
is  expected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days ;  but  it  is  quite  frank  to  say  to 
the  investors  here  present  that  Senor  Mendoza  quite  anticipates  that 
although,  as  far  as  regards  merit,  and  on  the  legal  side — speaking 
strictly  on  the  legal  grounds  of  the  situation— the  company  is  in  a 
very  strong  position,  it  is-  very  likely  that  on  some  point  of  pleading 
the  judge  will  dismiss  the  case  on  a  technicality.  In  addition  to  this, 
as  you  will  understand  from  this  note,  there  will  still  remain  the 
possibility  of  pursuing  am  action'  in  the  ordinary  Civil  Courts  for  damage* 
a_  a,  nst  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 'the  legal  aspect  is,  as  yon 
no  doubt  realise,  of  very  small  importance  now.  The  whole  Trotter  reallv 
hi  litres  on  the  personal  element.  I  think  that  is  a  situation  which 
cannot  be  emphasised  too  much  here.  When  you  are  dealing  with  a 
defendant  which  is  a  Government  of  sovereign-  power,  it  is  nroeticailv 
of  -very  little  use  to  think  that  you  are  going  to  obtain  your  full  remedies 
in  the  usuaj  course.  I  say  that  without  one  word  of  aspersion  against 
the  Supremo  Court  of  Cuba'  who  are,  I  believe,  a  very  fine  and  hon.  iir.ii-..> 
bodv  of  men:  but  there  are  so  -many  grounds  of  teohtticaJity  Mrt 
reallv  cannot  hope  finally  to  clear  the  situation   in  the  conrV  of  law. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  the  Committee  be  asked  to 
co-opt  any  further  members  they  might  think  fit.  and  that  Mr.  Shortrs 
and  Mr.  Edgar  should  be  requested  to  abstain  from  voting  in  ?onnec"aon 
with  the  election  of  such  additional  members. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OK  LONDON), 
YORK  GATE,  REGENT'S  PARK,  N.\V. 
Principal:  MISS  M.  J.  TUKE,  M.A. 
The  Michaelmas  term  commences  on  Thursday,  October  2nd,  when  the  College 
will  occupy  the  new  buildings  in  Regent's  Park. 

LECTURES  are  given  in  preparation  for  all  EXAMINATIONS  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  in  Arts,  Science  and  Preliminary  Medicine. 

Extensive  LABORATORIES  and  MUSEUMS  are  available  for  the  study  of 
SCIENCE  subjects. 

There  are  special  courses  of  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  in  HYGIENE 
and  in  HORTICULTURAL  HOTANY. 

There  is  a  SECONDARY  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  and  an  ART 
SCHOOL. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance  Scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  June 
next. 

RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation  for  80  resilient  students  is  provided. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal  at  the  College. 


MISS  LOUISA  DREWRY'S  CLASSES  will  be  resumed 
on  Wednesday,  October  1 5,  at  7.45  P.M. — The  first 
meet'ng  of  this  class  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  October  16, 
at  the  usual  hour  ;  the  rest  on  Wednesdays  following — and 
Thursday,  October  16  at  n.  15  a.m.  The  subjects  in  both 
classes  will  be  some  of  the  greater  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
The  first  meetings  will  be  Introductory. — 143  King  Henry's. 
Road,  London,  N.W. 


A CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS  and  TUTORS  GRATIS.— 
Prospectuses  of  English  and  Continental  Schools  and  of 
Army,  Civil  Service,  and  University  Tutors  sent  (free  of  charge) 
on  receipt  of  details  by  Powell,  Smith  and  Fawcett,  Schoo 
Agents  (Est.  1833),  34  Bedford  St.,  Strand.    Tel.  7021  Gerrardl 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS,    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.   Replies  received 


HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL   CROWN  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  DELIGHTFUL  OLD  GARDEN 

and  pastures  of  12  acres  ;  500  feet  above  sea  level ;  with  charming  surroundings,  and 
places  of  interest,  including  KNOLE  HOUSE  and  Park. 
Restfulness  and  refinement.    Extensive  Garage. 

Proprietor,  G.  MARSHALL. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


DARTMOOR— Boarding  in  Private  House  ;  800  ft. 
above  sea  level ;  fine  views  ;  shady  garden  ;  Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns  ; 
Stabling  or  Motor.  Separate  tables.  No  Rooms  vacant  until  September.  Terms 
inclusive.— Apply,  Cantab,  Middlecott,  Ilsington,  S.Devon.  Tel.:  8  Haytor  Vale. 


CROWBOROUGH.  — CREST  HOTEL.  An  Ideal 
Health  Resort.  Splendidly  situated  in  the  Sussex  Highlands,  800  feet 
above  Sea  Level.  Excellent  Cooking.  Comfort.  Moderate  Terms.  Spacious 
Public  Rooms.  Large  Grounds.  Garage.  Golf.  Tennis.  Croquet.  Billiards. 
Telegrams  :  "Crest,  Crowborough."    'Phone  No.  94. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.— THE  BEACH  HOTEL.  A 
First-class  Family  Hotel.   Beautifully  situated  in  its  own  grounds  of  several 
acres.  Directly  facing  the  sea.  Good  Garage.  Tel.  No.  55.  A.  Gascoigne,  Manager. 


SHANKLIN,    I.W.— ROYAL   SPA   HOTEL.  The 
largest,  leading,  and  only  Hotel  near  to  or  facing  the  sea.   Illustrated  Tariff 
of  Manager.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 


A HOUSE  TO  REMEMBER.— Best  prices  offered  for  discarded  Trinkets,  Gold, 
Jewellery,  Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Bracelets,  Silver,  Antiques,  Old  Sheffield 
Plate,  and  Valuables  by  FRASERS,  the  well-known  and  most  reliable  firm. 
Established  1833.  Reference,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank.  Strict  privacy  guaranteed. 
Fairest  valuation  assured.  Utmost  cash  value  or  offer  by  return.  No  transaction 
too  large,  none  too  small.— FRASERS  (Ipswich),  Ltd.,  Goldsmiths,  Desk  77,  Princes 
Street,  Ipswich. 
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If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule": — 

"Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.  net;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Is.  net.    Is.  Id.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 

EXPLAINED  BY 

JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 

AND 

MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 


The  Times  says  : — "  A  miracle  of  condensation." 

The  Standard  in  a  leading  article  says  : — "  The  importance  of  this 
little  volume  of  some  sixty  pages  must  not  be  measured  by  its  modest 
dimensions.  ...  It  will  serve  to  bring  to  a  focus  a  question  of 
increasing  gravity  upon  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  practical  agreement  among  members  of  the  Unionist  party." 

The  Observer  says: — "There  are  no  votes  to  be  reaped  by  a  searching 
study  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  is  an  arduous  and  unromantic  pursuit,  of 
which  the  only  reward  for  those  who  engage  in  it  is  a  deeper  and  truer 
capacity  for  statesmanship  when  the  time  comes  for  turning  their 
erudition  to  practical  account.  But  it  is  upon  the  leaven  of  this  patient 
research  and  thought  that  the  Party's  future  depends  far  more  than 
upon  the  more  showy  and  dramatic  qualities  that  may  exist  within  it, 
and  for  that  reason  we  must  pay  a  very  sincere  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  dozen  members  of  Parliament  who  have  been  engaged  in  hammering 
out  a  Poor  Law  policy." 

The  Sussex  Daily  News  describes  the  scheme  as  "  a  sincere  con- 
tribution to  a  great  problem." 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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FRY'S 

MAGAZINE  OF  SPORT 


The  Premier  Sporting  Monthly  |         ciosr  quarters. 


Some  of  the  Contents  of  the 
OCTOBER  NUMBER 

Physical  Education 

By  C.  B.  FRY 

Sprinting 

By  W.  R.  APPLEGARTH 

The  King  of  the  Coverts 

By  ALAN  R.  HAIG  BROWN 

Illustrated  by  photographs 

The  Railway  Dogs  of 
England 

By  MORELL  MACKENZIE 

Beautifully  illustrated  by  photographs  of  these  fine 
animals 

A  Tour  Across  Wales 

By  HUMPHREY  JOEL 

A  photographic  story  of  a  motor  cycle  tour  in  that 
lovely  country 

The  Hunted  Wild  Deer 

By  "ANISEED" 

Cleverly  illustrated  by  LIONEL  EDWARDS 

Concentration  in  Golf 

By  EDWARD  RAY 

The  Cheat  in  Rugby 
Football 

By  E.  H.  D.  SEWELL 

Playing  through  the 
Green 

By  MAY  HEZLET 

Illustrated  by  pliotographs 

Lessons  in  Lacrosse 

By  J.  S.  HUTCHEON 

Illustrated  by  action  photographs 

One  up  on  the  Colonel 

A  Golfing  Story  by  JUDGE  BODKIN 

The  Coward 

A  fine  Boxing  Story  by  SMEATON  MUNRO 

Short  Articles  on  Motoring, 
The  Kennel,  Billiards,  Rugby, 
Dress,  Caravanning,  &c. 


From  ROBERT  SCOTT'S  Autumn  List 

Two  New  Volumes  In  the  "LIBRARY  OF  HISTORIC  THEOLOGY." 

THE  PRESENT  RELATIONS  OF 

SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  T.  G.  BONNEY,  D.Sc.    Cloth,  6s.  net. 
Asked  whether  recent  scientific  investigation  had  made  it  easier  to  believe  in 
God,  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE  replied  :  "  The  belief  has  not  been  made  easier,  but 
it  has  been  made  fuller,  and  truer,  and  more  real." 

ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

In  as  the  Old  Testament  written  in  Hebrew  ? 

By  Professor  EDOUARD  NAVILLE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.    Cloth,  5s.  net. 


MISSIONARY  PRINCIPLES. 

By  the  Rev.  ROLAND  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Missionary  Methods! 
St.  Paul's  or  Ours."    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


|  Buy  this  Number  now.       6d.  net  % 


By  the  Rev.  JOHN  A.  HUTTON,  M.A.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
"Hehasaieal  message  for  the  men  of  our  day.  .  .  .  We  heartily  recommend 
this  volume  to  all."— Glasgow  Herald. 

LAWS  OF  LIFE  AND  DESTINY: 

Sermons  to  Men. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  BURNS,  M.A.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON:  ROBERT  SCOTT,  Publisher, 
ROXBURGHE  HOUSE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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The  latest  Work  ty  Archdeacon  WILBERFORCE,  D.D. 

SPIRITUAL  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Just  Published.    Cloth,  3s.  net. 


By  the  Rev.  Preb.  H.  P.  DENISON,  B.A. 

PRAYER-BOOK  IDEALS. 

Now  Ready.    Cloth,  5s.  net. 

THE  TRUE  RELIGION.  A  Series  of  His- 
torical Sketches.      Cloth,  5s.  net. 


ULSTER  FOLKLORE. 

By  ELIZABETH  ANDREWS,  F.R.A.I. 
With  12  Illustrations  and  Plans.    Cloth,  5s.  net. 

Now  Ready— The  New  Volume  of 

BOOK-PRICES  CURRENT.  Volume  XXVII. 
for  1913. 

Edited  by  J.  HERBERT  SLATER. 
Demy  8vo.  buckram  gilt,  27s.  6d.  net. 
Detailed  Prospectus  of  "  Book-Prices  Current  "  post  free  on  application. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  7  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


THE  ASIATIC 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW 


OCTOBER,  1913. 


Ss.  net. 


Mahdali 


The  Balkan  Problem : 

Map  of  the  Balkan  States 
Some  Causes  of  Turkey's  Defeat 
The  Future  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor 

The  late  Professor  Arminius  Vambery 
A  Remarkable  Result  of  the  last  Balkan  Upheaval 

His  Excellency  Chedo  Mijatovich 
Recent  Turkish  Events  and  Moslem  India 

Shah  Mohammad  Naimatullah 
A  Turco-British  Entente         ...         Arthur  Field 

The  Chinese  Republic    E.  H.  Parker 

Preference  in  India    J.  B.  Pennington 

India  and  Imperial  Preference  G.  Eldon  Manisty,  I.C.S. 
Aphorisms  of  the  First  Four  Caliphs  The  late  Dr.Wortabet 
The  "  Fauji  Akhbar,"  or  Army  Newspaper  of  India 

Lieutenant-General  F.  H.  Tyrrell 
Correspondence,  Notes  and  News  : 
Englishmen  in  India 
India  and  the  Dark  Continent 
The  Millennium  of  Montreal 
Special  Features  of  Islam 


An  Old  Pensioner 
Anglo-Indian 

  Ignotls 

Khwaja  Kamal-ud-Din 


Proceedings  of  the  East  India  Association  : 
What  has  Britain  Done  for  India  ?  Chief  of  Inchalkakanji 
Indian  Architecture       ...       F.  O.  Oertel,  F.R.I. 13  A. 
Annual  Report  and  Annual  Meeting 

Review  Supplement 

Summary  of  Events  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Colonies 
Obituary  :  Professor  Arminius  Vambery 

Publishers:  Oriental  Institute,  Woking,  England. 
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T.&  T.CLARK'S  NEW  BOOKS 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOKS  OF 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Ven.  Archdeacon  WILLOUGHBY  C.  ALLEN,  M.A., 
and  Kev.  L.  W.  GREN5TED,  M.A.,  B.D.    5e.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

By  Professor  R.  H.  CHARLES,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Oxford. 
4s.  Cd.  net. 

JESUS  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

By  Rev.  EDWARD  W.  WINSTANLEY,  D.D.,  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge.    7s.  6d.  net. 
An  investigation  into  the  eschatolotfical  teaching  attributed  to  our  Lord 
in  the  Gospels,  topether  with  an  estimate  ol  the  significance  and  practical 
value  thereof  for  our  own  time. 

CHRIST    THE    CREATIVE  IDEAL. 

Studies  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians. 

By  Rev.  W.  L.  WALKER,  Author  of  "  The  Spirit  and 
the  Incarnation,"  "  The  Cross  and  the  Kingdom,"  &c,  &c. 
5s. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

By  Prof.  A.  H.  SAYCE,  D.D.,  LL.D.    4s.  net. 
A  Revised  Edition  of  the  First  Part  of  Professor  Sayce's  work,  "  The 
Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Habylonia" 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  PRIESTHOOD. 
Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Bv  Prof.  ALEX.   NAIRNE,   King's  College,  London. 
Ready  October  18th.    8s.  net. 

EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH. 

By  Prof.  L.  W.  BATTEN,  D.D.    A  New  Volume  of 
"The  International  Critical  Commentary."     Ready  in 
October.    10s.  6d. 

WHAT  IS  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  JESUS 
CHRIST  ? 

By  Prof.  FRIEDRICH  LOOFS,  Ph.D.,  Th.D.    4s.  net. 

ETERNAL  LIFE.     A  Study  of  its  Im- 
plications and  Applications. 

By  Baron  F.  von  HUGEL.    8s.  net. 

THE      FUNDAMENTAL  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.    The  Origin,  H"s4ory,  and  In- 
terpretation  of  the   Apostles'  and 
Nicene  Creeds. 

By  Prof.  CHAS.  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D.,  D.Litt.    6s.  net. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS 
NON-JEWISH  SOURCES. 

By  Prof.  CARL  CLEMEN,  Ph.D.,  D.D.    9s.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB  INTERPRETED. 

By  Rev.  JAMES  STRAHAN,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Hebrew 
Ideals,"  &c,  &c.    7s.  6d.  net. 

JESUS  THE  CHRIST.    Historical  or 
Mythical  ? 

A  reply  to  Professor  Drews's  "Die  Christusmythe." 

By  Rev.  THOS.  J.  THORBURN,  D.D.,  LL.D.    6s.  net. 

MR.  ELKIN  MATHEWS' 
AUTUMN  BOOKS. 

IRISH  LITERARY  AND  MUSICAL  STUDIES.    By  ALFREB 

PERCEVAL  GRAVES,  President  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society.  Crown 
°v°-  ?5.°PP-.       net.    Essays  contributed  to  the  "  Contemporary  "  and 
Uul.lm  Review*,       Die  Cornhill  Magazine,"  and  'The  Spectator"on 
Marfan,  Krci.sc.n,  l.e  Kami,  Allingham,  limning,  <;,„rK«-  I'ctric,  Early 
Irish  Keligious  Poetry,  Kelieioiu  Song!  of  Connacht,  Celtic  Nature 
Poetry,  I  he  Preternatural  in  Karly  Irish  Poetry,  etc. 

COLERIDGE  and  WORDSWORTH  IN  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 

Their  Early  Friendships  and  Surroundings.    By  Prof.  KNIGHT, 

LL.D.    Wiih  18  Illustrations  by  Epmunu  H.  New.    Demy  8vo.  256  pp! 
7s.  Cd.    An  important  contribution  to  Colcridgean  literature,  including 
much  original  and  inedited  material. 

ENJOYMENT  OF  POETRY.    By  Max  Eastman,  Lecturer 

at  Columbia  University.     Crown  8vo.  240  pp.    4s.   Cd.  net.  These 
papers  contain  a  close  analysis  of  poetic  impulse  in  perception,  in  con- 
versation, and  in  literature,  which  the  Author  holds  to  be  one  and  the 
same.  He  traces  the  main  impulses  of  the  human  mind— towards  material 
or  imaginative  realisation— and  illustrates  them  in  the  very  beginnings  of 
experience,  in  the  play  of  children,  in  the  origin  and  growih  ot  language, 
*            111  slang,  etc.,  and  finally  in  books  of  poetry  and  science. 

ANOTHER   BOOK   OF  THE  SIRENS.     By  R.v;  hmell 

WILSON,  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  ed.  net. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  '  the  cafe  temperament  '  with  its  gaiety,  sparkle,  and 
happy  lecklessness,  and  be  has  the  dainty  wit  and  fancy  of  the  poet." 

Literary  World. 

Just  Ready.    Uniform  Edition  in  Three  Vols.,  in  blue 
dungarees.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net  each. 

JOHN  MASE  FIELD'S  FAMOUS  SEA-CHANTIES 
AND  YARNS. 

(i)  SALT=WATER  BALLADS.    A  Chisvvick  Press  Re- 

print,  128  pp. 

V  SIR  ERNEST  SH  ACKLETON  carried  to  the  South  Pole  a  First 
Edition  of  this  rare  book. 

(ii)  A  MAINSAIL  HAUL.   A  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 

Edition.    Finely  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press.    204  pp. 

[I'ourth  thousand. 

(iii)  BALLADS  AND  POEMS.    104  pp. 

A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  these  chanties  and  yarns  :— 
"  It  would  take  a  mixture  of  Smollett  and  Marryat,  Dana, 
'  Tom  Cringle,'  McAndrews,  and  the  old  sea  balladists,  as  well 
as  the  daredevilry  of  the  mariners  in  Hakluyt,  to  give  us  an 
equivalent  to  the  humour  and  abandon  of  these  exploits  in 
sailor-lingo." 

BIN  YON  (LAURENCE).    Odes.     A  Chiswick  Press  Re- 

print  of  this  rare  book.    Fcap.  8vo.    28.  6d.  net. 

SACKVILLE  (MARGARET).   Songs  of  Aphrodite  and  other 

Poems.    Fcap.  4to.    4s.  6d.  net. 

EARLY  POEMS.    By  M.A.    Demy  12010.   3s.  6d.  net. 
DAVIES    (WILLIAM    H.).     Foliage:    Various  Poems. 

Fcap,  8vo.    1s.  6d.  net.                                        [Second  Thousand. 

DAVIES  (WILLIAM  H.).   New  Poems.  Newly  imprinted. 

Fcap.  8vo.    Is.  6d.  net. 

GIBSON  (WILFRED  W.).     Daily  Bread.     The  Three 

Books,  newly  printed  in  One  Volume.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  Cd.  net. 

WEAVING    (WILLOUGHBY).       Poems.      Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

ASHLEY=DODD  (G.  L.).     Fishing  Rhymes.    Crown  8vo. 

Cloth.    2s.  net :  wrapper,  1s.  net. 

DARBISHIRE  (B.  SPELBY).    A  Holiday  in  Verse.  Royal 

i6mo.    1s.  6d.  net. 

In  active  preparation,  Vol.  6  of 

HASTINGS'  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 

The  Times  on  the  Fifth  Volume  : 
"The  fifth  volume  is  a  further  proof  of  the  Editor's  skill  in 
organisation,  and  his  ability  to  carry  out  his  programme  without 
delay,  though  he  is  dependent  on  the  help  of  an  army  of  writers. 
He  and  the  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  steady 
progress  of  their  great  encyclopaedia  and  the  uniformly  high 
character  it  maintains.     Everything  is  written  with  skill  by 
men  well  qualified  for  the  work  assigned  to  them." 

Five  volumes  ready.    Price  per  volume,  in  cloth  binding, 
28s.  net ;  in  half-morocco,  34s.  net. 
Complete  Prospectus, withspecimeu  pages, frcetoany  address. 

Saville  Series.    Demy  18 mo.    Paper  Boards.    Is.  net. 
New  Volumes. 

HELEN'S  MIRROR  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  ELIZABETH  WESTERMAIN. 

POEMS.    By  Michael  Heseltine. 
REULLERA.    By  Isaac  Gregory  Smith,  D.D. 
TEMPERS.    By  W.  Carlos  Williams. 

Vigo  Cabinet  Series.    Roy.  16mo.    Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net; 
wrapper,  Is.  net.— New  Volumes. 

THE  NORTHERN  SEA :   A  Legend  of  the  Norwegian  Fiords. 

By  JOHN  C.   TAYLOR.    With   16   Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

IRELAND'S  VEILS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  ETHEL  ROLT-WHEELER. 

CELTIC  MEMORIES  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  NORREYS  J.  O'CONOR. 

LONDON:  ELKIN  MATHEWS,  CORK  ST.,  W. 

T.  &  T.  CLARK,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

London  Agents  :  Slmpkln,  Marshall  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
 .  •  ' 
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From  MESSRS.  CHAPMAN  k  HALL'S  LIST. 


CESARE  BORGIA:  A  Biography. 

By  W.   H.  WOODWARD, 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  formerly  Professor  in  the 

University  of  Liverpool. 
With  Documents  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


SHERBORNE    SCHOOL  SERMONS. 

MEMBERS  ONE  OF  ANOTHER. 

By  NOWELL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 
Crown  8vo.  5S.  net. 

THE  GLOBE  says:— "We  should  like  to  speak  at  greater  length 
about  this  book,  because  it  is  so  important  and  yet  so  difficult  to  find 
teachings  addressed  to  boys  that  do  more  good  than  harm.  But  this  is 
one  of  them,  and  we  congratulate  alike  Mr.  Nowell  Smith  on  his  book 
and  Sherborne  upon  her  nead." 


TIGERLAND  :    Reminiscences  of   Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Bengal. 

By  C.  E.  GOUDSBURY, 
Author  of  "  Life  in  the  Indian  Police." 
Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  7S.  6d.  net. 

"  Extraordinary  and  enthralling  reading."  — 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. 


THE  FIRST  EDITIONS  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
CHARLES   DICKENS  AND   THEIR  VALUES.  A 

Bibliography.  By  JOHN  C.  ECKEL.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net.  .  Large- Paper  Edition.  25s. 
net.  [Heady  on  Oct.  17. 

THE  RUSSIAN  NOVEL.  By  the  late  M.  LE  VICOMTE 
E.  M.  DE  VOGUE,  of  the  Academie  Francaise. 
Translated  by  Col.  A.  Sawyer.  With  Six  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  JAMES  DAVEN- 
PORT WHELPLEY,  Author  of  "The  Problem  of  the 
Immfgrant,"  etc.    Fully  Illustrated.  Demy8vo.9s.net. 

HISTORY  AND  METHODS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
PAINTING.  By  JAMES  WARD,  Author  of  "  Historic 
Ornament,"  "  Fresco  Painting,"  etc.,  etc.  Very  fully 
Illustrated.    In  2  Vols.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[  Vol.  I.  now  ready. 

PRE=RAPHAELITISM  AND  THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERHOOD.  By  W.  HOLMAN  HUNT,  O.M., 
D.C.L.  New  and  Revised  Edition  by  Mrs.  H01.MAN 
Hunt.  In  2  Vols.  Lavishly  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
21s.  net. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  BRITISH  CHAPLAIN  IN  PARIS 
DURING  THE  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS  OF  1811=12. 

From  the  unpublished  MS.  of  the  Rev.  Dawson  Warren, 
M.A.,  for  more  than  40  years  Vicar  of  Edmonton.  Edited, 
with  Copious  Notes,  a  Preface  and  Historical  Introduction, 
by  A.  M.  BROADLEY,  author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Carica- 
ture," etc.  With  numerous  illustrations  from  contemporary 
prints.    Demy  8vo.  15S.  net. 

COLOUR  DECORATION  OF  ARCHITECTURE.    By  the 

same  Author.  Very  Fully  Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Half- 
tone.   Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  6s. 

NOVELS. 

RICHARD  FURLONG. 

THE   PROOF  OF  THE  PUD- 

E. Temple  Thurston. 

DING. 

THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH  :  A  Comedy 

Edwin  Pugh. 

Eden  Phillpotts. 

THE  WOMAN  FLINCHES. 

ONE  OF  THE  CROWD. 

Mrs.  Fred.  Reynolds. 

Madame  Albanesi. 

FLOWER  OF  THE  GOLDEN 

JEAN  AND  LOUISE. 

Antonin  Dusserre. 

HEART. 

Violet  A.  Simpson. 

THE  ROAD  TO  VICTORY. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  SUFFRA- 

Rose Schuster. 

GETTE. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 

GOLD  LACE  :  A  Study  in  Girl- 

LORD LONDON  :  A  Romance  of 

hood. 

To-day. 

Ethel  Colburn  Mayne. 

Keblb  Howard. 

THE  VULGAR  LOVER. 

MELUTOVNA  :    A  Romance  of 
Russia. 

Vincent  Brown. 

THE    SHADOW    OF  THE 

Hannah  Bermand. 

DRAGON. 

THE  GREY  CAT. 

CECILIA  MOORE. 

J.  B.  Harris  Burland. 

THE  CHAPS  OF  HARTON. 

(2*.  %d.  net  ) 

THE  MAGIC  FIRE. 

Desmond  Coke. 

Frances  Hammond. 

LONDON:    CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

A  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WRITER. 

DIRK  :     A     SOUTH    AFRICAN.  6s. 

By  ANNABELLA  BRUCE  MARCHAND. 

"This  extremely  clever  book." — Literary  World. 

"  An  excellent  piece  of  work  which  shows  that  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cape  Province  novelists  may  find  a  field  as  fertile  in 
humour,  pathos,  and  romance  as  the  '  Kailyard  '  School,  discovered  in 
the  Scottish  Village." — Scotsman. 

Ballads  of  the  Yeld  Land.    By  LYNN  lyster. 

Fcap.  4to,  5s.    School  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  is.  9d. 
WORKS    BY  THE 

ESSAYS,  &c. 

Early  Essays  and  Lectures. 

6s.  net. 

Parerga  :  I  icing  a  Companion 
Volume  to  "  Under  the  Cedars  and 
the  .Stars."   7s.  6d.  net. 


LATE    CANON  SHEEHAN. 

STORIES    OF    IRISH  LIFE. 

Price  6s.  each. 


"Lost  Angel  of  a  Ruined 
Paradise,"  A  Drama  of  Modem 
Life.    3s.  6d. 

The  Intellectuals  :  an  Experi- 
ment in  Irish  Clnb  Liie.  6s. 


The  Blindness  of  Dr. 
Luke  Dclmege. 
Glenanaar. 
Lisheen. 
Miriam  Lucas. 


Gray. 


The   Queen's  Fillet. 

of  the  French  Revolution. 


A  Story 


LONGMANS'    POCKET  LIBRARY. 

(NEW  VOLUMES.) 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net ;   leather,  3s.  net  each  volume. 

William  Morris's  Prose  Romances. 

A  Dream  of  John  Ball,  and.  a  King's  Lesson. 
A  Tale  of  the  House  of  the  Wolf! rigs. 
The    Roots  of  the  Mountains.     2  Vols.     Not  sold 
separately. 

*$*  Other  volumes  of  William  Morris's  Prose  Romances  are  in  thfi 
Press  and  will  be  published  shortly. 

The  Making  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth (1889-1900).  By  the  Hon.  B.  R.  WISE,  formerly 
Attorney  General  of  New  South  Wales.    8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Pilgrim   from    Chicago :     being  more 

Rambles    with    an    American.       By  CHRISTIAN 
TEARLE,  Author  of  "  Rambles  with  an  American,"  &c.  With 
24  Illustrations.    8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  We  are  glad  to  drop  across  Mr.  Tearle  and  Mr.  Fairfield  again. 
.    .    .    In  these  new  rambles  the  pair  are  still  about  London 
pleasantly  extracting,  discussing,  and  digesting  the  cream  of  its  old 
literary  associations." — The  Times. 

Carducci :  a  Selection  of  his  Poems,  with 

Verse  Translations,  Notes,  and  Three  Introductory 
Essays.  By  G.  L.  BICKERSTETH,  M.A.  With  a  Portrait. 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


Professor  of  English 
With  Illustrations  and 


Indian  Historical  Studies. 

By    H.    G.    RAWLINSON,  M.A., 

Literature,  the  Deecan  College,  Poona. 

Map.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 
Contents:    Gautama  Buddha  —  Asoka — Indo-Greek  Dynasties 
of  the   Panjab — Chinese  Pilgrims  in  India — Ibn  Batuta — Akbar — 
Sivaji   the   Maratha— Robert   Knox — Ranjit   Singh   and  the  Sikh 
Nation— Foreign  Influences  in  the  Civilisation  of  Ancient  India. 

Studies  from  an  Eastern  Home. 

By  SISTER  NIVEDITA.    With  a  Prefatory  Memoir  by  S.  K. 
Ratci.iffe,  and  Appreciations  from  Professor  Patrick  Geddes, 
Professor  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson,  and  Mr. 
Rabin dranath  Tagore.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Contents  :  Life  in  the  Hindu  Quarter  of  Calcutta— Our  Zenana 
Terrace — The  Hindu  Widow  and  the  Zenana — The  Sacred  Year — 
The  Plague — The  Mediaeval  University  of  India. 

"  Miss  Noble  was  a  very  remarkable  woman.  Her  book  is  valu- 
able because  it  corrects  many  of  our  misunderstandings." 

Daily  Express. 

The  Philosophy  of  Faith:  an  Enquiry. 

By  BERTRAM  BREWSTER.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  defence  of  the  anti-rationalistic  and  anti-materialistic  position 
marked  by  considerable  ability." — The  Times. 

"  This  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  apologetic  literature,  and  is 
written  in  clear  and  intelligible  language.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  treatise 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  thoughtful  student  whom  a  little  philosophy 
is  inclining  to  atheism,  but  who  would  be  of  those  who  know  God." 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Life    of    the     Viscountess    de  Bonnault 

d'Houet,  Foundress  of  the  Society  of  the 
Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  1781-1858. 

By  the  Rev.  FATHER  STANISLAUS,  F.M. 
Translated  from  the  French.  With  Prefaces  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet.  With  58  Illustrations.  8vo.  Quarter 
bound,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net.  Superior  binding,  full  leather,  gilt 
edges,  2 is.  net. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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MR.  JOHN  LANE'S  EARLY  AUTUMN  BOOKS 


ART  VOLUMES. 
CHARLES  CONDER:  His  Life  and  Works. 

By  FRANK  GIBSON.  With  a  Catalogue  of  the  Lithographs  and  Etchings  liy  CAMPBELL  DODGSON,  Keeper  of  Prints  and 
Drawings  at  the  British  Museum,  with  121  Reproductions  of  Condcr's  Works,  12  of  Which  arc  in  Colour. 

2is-  net.  [Immediately 

ALASTAIR :  Forty-four  Drawings  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White. 

With  a  Note  of  Exclamation  by  ROBERT  ROSS.    Limited  to  500  copies  in  England  and  America.    42s.  net.  [Immediately. 

WHISTLER'S  PASTELS  AND  OTHER  MODERN  PROFILES. 

By  A.  E.  GALLATIN.    With  22  plates,  including  9  unpublished  designs  by  Whistler,    ios.  6d.  net. 


HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,  Ac. 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  LADY  CRAVEN:  The  Original  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth 

Baroness  Craven,  afterwards  Margravine  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  and  Princess  Berkeley 
Of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (1750-1828).      Edited  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  containing  much  hitherto  unpublished 

matter  by  A.  M.  BROADLEY  and  LEWIS  MELVILLE.    With  over  50  Illustrations.    2  vols.    25s.  net. 

THE    INTIMATE    LETTERS    OF    HESTER    PIOZZI    TO  PENELOPE 

PENNINGTON.    1788-1821.    Edited  by  OSWALD  G.  KNAPP.    16s.net.  [Immediately. 

THE  GREATEST   HOUSE  AT  CHELSEY. 

By  RANDALL  DAVIES.     ios.  6d.  net.    A  most  fascinating  account  of  the  great  house  built  at  Chelsea  in  1520  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

[Immediately. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE:  His  Work.  Associates,  and  Originals. 

By  T.  II.  S.  ESCOTT.    12s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

HARRIET  HOSMER:  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  the  Famous  Sculptor. 

Edited  by  CORNELIA  CARR.    12s.6d.net.  [Just  out. 

"This  is  the  most  brilliant  and  appealing  biography  that  has  appeared  since  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill.  .  .  .  One  is  almost  bewildered  by  the  mas* 
of  charming  letters  and  anecdotes  of  celebrities  which  are  enshrined  in  this  work." — Saturday  Review. 

THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  ENTENTE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  CHARLES  BASTIDE.    ios.  6d.  net.  [Immediately. 

IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  "  EIGHTEEN-TWELVERS."   The  Story  of  the 
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Wc  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  wedding-  of  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  and  the 
Duchess  of  Fife  was  stately  and  beautiful.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  marked  in  all  that  relates  to  show  and 
pageants  by  a  fine  restraint  which  appeals  to  every- 
one whose  taste  and  feeling  are  sure.  There  was  the 
right  homely  touch  too  at  the  close,  when  the  King 
and  Queen  saw  off  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Prince 
Arthur  is  of  an  excellent  English  type,  a  rare  worker 
— as  our  Royal  Family  know — and  a  hard-bitten  fox- 
hunter. 

Driving  from  the  Chapel  Royal  in  an  open  carriage 
was  an  act  of  courtesy  towards  the  people  who  had 
waited  so  long.  It  has  always  been  the  royal  way  in 
England  frankly  to  recognise  that  the  English  people 
love  to  look  upon  their  princes.  But  the  exposure  to 
public  view  of  the  royal  presents  is  more  than  courtesy. 
The  Prince  has  at  a  single  stroke  pleased  the  people  and 
helped  on  the  fund  for  the  miners  of  Senghenvdd  Pit. 
This  happy  alliance  of  good  feeling  and  good  sense  is 
thoroughly  English. 

A  general  election,  compromise,  or  civil  war — these 
are  the  three  ways.  The  Government  have  definitely 
refused  the  first,  and  they  flirt  with  the  second  only  to 
avoid  the  third.  But  they  must  now  go  further  and 
make  clear  their  intentions  to  be  strictly  honourable. 
They  must  finish  with  the  Redmond  mesalliance  and 
show  their  willingness  and  ability  to  come  to  terms 
without  him.  One  would  think  the  prospect  of  freedom 
regained  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  allurement. 

Mr.  Redmond  says  "full  steam  ahead".  Mr. 
Churchill  says  "go  astern";  Mr.  Lloyd  George  con- 
soles the  passengers  by  inviting  them  to  keep  their  eyes 


fixed  on  the  land  ;  Mr.  Asquith  stays  below  and  says 
nothing.  Meanwhile  what  of  the  ship?  Is  it  to  wait 
lor  a  lair  tide  of  "  good  will"  or  is  it  to  drive  dead 
on  to  the  Ulster  breakwater?  Mr.  Churchill,  who  may 
by  this  time  be  expected  to  have  learnt  somewhat  of 
the  sea,  has  given  most  hope  to  those  who  desire  to 
avoid  shipwreck — and  he  told  us  he  was  acting  under 
orders.  It  is  time  the  captain  came  up  and  confirmed 
them. 

Mr.  Redmond,  of  course,  is  compelled  to  speak  as 
he  did.  He  heads  a  mutinous  band  who  would  hang 
him  if  he  hesitated  ;  he  must  go  on  or  go  out.  His 
face  may  be  saved  only  by  an  agreed  compromise  to 
which  he  is  no  party,  settled  by  English  Liberals  and 
Conservatives.  He  can  yield  to  the  greater  force.  If 
he  rejects  any  such  arrangement,  he  is  a  worse  rebel 
than  ever  he  has  proclaimed  Sir  Edward  Carson,  who 
has  refused  a  "  settlement  "  reached  by  only  one — 
and  that  the  smaller — of  the  two  English  parties. 

Unionists  will  note  with  some  amusement  the  com- 
plaint of  the  "Westminster  Gazette"  that  when  the 
idea  of  conciliation  was  favourably  received  on  the 
Unionist  side,  some  effort  was  not  made  to  "  keep  the 
Ulster  movement  within  bounds  ".  The  moment  for 
damping  down  the  preparations  of  Ulster  is  hardlv 
propitious,  when  the  whole  Radical  Press  is  busily 
explaining  that  Mr.  Churchill's  peace  has  been  rejected, 
not  by  L'lster,  but  by  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  For  Ulster  to  back  down,  or  for  English 
Unionists  to  advise  her  to  do  so,  would  certainly  help 
the  Government  out  of  the  pit  it  has  dug  ;  but  in  vain 
is  the  net  spread  !  If  there  had  been  no  revolt  in  L'lster 
there  would  have  been  no  suggestion  even  of  further 
verbal  guarantees.  And  if  Ulster  were  to  back  down 
now  we  should  at  once  be  told  again  that  the  whole 
thing  had  been  bluff. 

The  same  fallacy  underlies  Sir  West  Ridge- 
way's  complaint  that  "  instead  of  constitutional 
agitation  Sir  Edward  Carson  ha.-;  appealed  to 
violence  ".  What  would  constitutional  agitation  have 
done  to  move  the  Government?  The  history  of  the 
Parliament  Act  is  sufficient   answer.  Constitutional 
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agitation  implies  that  "minorities  must  suiter" — it 
is  Mr.  Birrell's  own  doctrine.  Only  when  the  Cabinet 
runs  its  head  against  real  resistance  does  it  understand 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  "Obiter  Dicta".  Con- 
stitutional government  is  a  substitute  for  government 
by  force,  but  it  does  not  mean,  that  force  has  departed 
from  the  earth. 

As  we  said  last  week,  the  "  gallant  and  galloping" 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  in  Mr.  Churchill's  phrase,  has  not  re- 
jected Mr.  Churchill's  offer  at  Dundee.  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Smith  have  both  been  gallopers  ahead  of 
the  main  armies,  and  have  done  good  service.  Mr. 
Goulding  is  not  behind  in  his  desire  for  settlement  by 
consent,  and  not  one  voice  has  been  raised  against 
Mr.  Churchill's  plea  in  either  of  the  great  parties.  Even 
Mr.  Devlin  was  mild  when  he  spoke  on  Wednesday 
night.  It  is  true  that  he  spoke  to  an  English  Radical 
audience. 

The  baser  Radical  Press  meanwhile  is  a  firebrand. 
But  the  Radical  Press  is  often  thrown  over  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  There  was  no  jQ\  a  week  for 
agricultural  labourers  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech, 
as  the  "  Daily  News  "  predicted,  and  the  Ulster 
volunteers  are  not  yet  Territorials,  as  it  suggested  in 
an  expansive  moment.  Little  attention  need  be  paid 
to  the  Radical  Press. 

There  was  an  ignorant  or  unwise  man  mentioned 
in  Elia's  "  Table  Talk  "  of  whom  Lamb  said,  "  I 
advised  him  to  take  some  advice  on  the  subject  ". 
That  is  what  his  friends  might  well  advise  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  take.  After  all  the  pains 
which  the  spies  of  Mr.  Acland's  land  inquiry  have 
been  at  to  creep  in  at  back  doors  and  pry  into  private 
matters,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  remains  as 
ignorant  as  ever  about  the  land.  His  speech  at  Bedford 
was  full  of  amazing-  blunders. 

When  he  talks  about  waste  land  for  sport  and 
pleasure  he  forgets  or  does  not  know  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  corn  land  all  over  England  went 
out  of  farming  years  ago  simply  and  solely  because 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  grow  wheat  at  a  profit. 
Has  he  no  private  secretaries  or  clerks  who  can  show 
him  the  elementary  figures  and  facts  about  corn  grow- 
ing and  corn  prices  in  the  'eighties  and  'nineties?  Does 
he  not  know  that  good  wheat  in  English  markets  sank 
to  under  twenty  shillings  a  quarter?  Has  he  ever 
heard  of  1879  as  the  start  of  a  ruinous  farming  period? 
Has  he  the  vaguest  conception  of  the  price  at  which 
corn  can  be  grown  at  a  profit? 

The  writer  of  this  note  could  show  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
thousands  of  acres  in  one  part  of  England — not  a 
singular  district  by  any  means> — which  fell  out  of  farm- 
ing in  the  'eighties  and  early  'nineties  because  it  was 
impossible  to  farm  it  at  a  profit ;  and  much  of  that 
land  is  still  growing  couch  grass  and  rabbits  be- 
cause even  now  owners  and  farmers  dare  not  take  it 
in  hand  again  though  prices  are  better ;  they  dare  not 
take  it  because  they  fear  that  at  any  time  the  Chan- 
cellor may  do  something  to  ruin  them. 

It  is  not  pheasants  or  partridges  that  are  keeping 
the  land  waste  in  many  places — it  is  the  utter  distrust 
which  this  Government  inspires  in  nearly  all  men 
engaged  in  farming.  This  is  a  truth  which  Unionist 
speakers  and  local  papers  cannot  insist  on  too  often 
or  too  much.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  truth,  too,  that 
appeals  with  force  to  the  village  worker. 

When  we  recall  Professor  James  Stuart,  who  died 
this  week  at  Norwich,  and  remember  him  as  about  the 
most  "  advanced  Radical  "  of  a  parliamentary  time  not 
long  ago,  we  may  wonder — "  What  will  an  advanced 
Radical  be  like  a  hundred  years,  say  even  fifty  years, 
hence?  "  Professor  Stuart  beyond  question  was — poli- 
tically— a  somewhat  sinister  figure  to  the  view  of  most 
moderate  people  whilst  his  star  twinkled  and  he  repre- 
sented Hoxton.  He  certainly  did  appear  to  stand  for 
things  revolutionary  and  for   a    policy    of   "  rushing 


down  ".  But  nowadays  a  Professor  Stuart  might  seem 
positively  tame.  Probably  he  would  be  severely  criti- 
cised by  "advanced"  Labour  members  as  a  sort  of 
Whig  or  reactionary  Conservative. 

What  might  not  Mr.  Larkin  say  of  him? — Mr.  Larkin, 
who  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  Mr.  Philip  Snowden, 
M.P.,  for  example,  as  a  kind  of  prosperous  or  repressive 
member  of  the  middle  class,  dead  against  the  claims  of 
Labour  !  Where  is  it  all,  one  may  idly  but  not  unnatur- 
ally wonder,  to  end?  Will  the  Mr.  Larkins  of  to-day 
appear  Whigs  or  reactionary  Conservatives  to  the 
advanced  ultra-Syndicalists  or  ultra-Socialists  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  hence?  Will  they  seem  pale  in- 
effectual ghosts  of  mimic  Labour  leaders?  Fancy  at 
our  present  rate  of  progress — or  what  is  called  pro- 
gress— the  up-to-date  mob  orator  of  the  year  2013  ! 
Perhaps,  however,  by  then  tnere  will  be  no  capital  to 
speak  of  left,  and  next  to  no  labour. 

Turkey  and  Greece  are  now  formally  discussing  their 
differences.  Of  these,  the  question  of  the  Greek 
islands  in  the  North  yEgean  is  really  important.  No 
Greek  Government  could  surrender  Chios  or  Mytilene, 
and  remain  in  office  for  a  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  war-fever  running  high  in  Constantinople,  Chios 
and  Mytilene  are  clearly  regarded  as  quite  necessarily 
a  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  While  the  Turkish  emis- 
saries go  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  Athens,  the  Turkish 
newspapers  are  full  of  Greek  atrocities.  These  atroci- 
ties are  .1  sort  of  diplomacy-.gauge  in  Constantinople. 
They  were  Bulgarian  atrocities  when  the  Turks  first 
thought  of  getting  back  Adrianople.  Now  they  are 
Greek  atrocities,  Bulgaria  .being  a  worthy  friend  and 
a  possible  ally. 

President  Wilson's  refusal  to  recognise  President 
Huerta's  Government  is  an  act  of  craft,  or  an  act 
of  foil).  President  Huerta's  offence  is  that  he  in- 
herits the  tradition  of  President  Diaz.  Mexico  cannot 
be  governed  in  strict  parliamentary  fashion.  Mexico 
requires  a  Dictator,  not  a  President.  It  is  true  that 
President  Huerta's  way  of  securing  his  election  was 
the  way  of  a  man  who  has  as  little  respect  for  the 
ceremonies  of  popular  government,  and  as  little 
patience  with  popular  assemblies,  as  Cromwell  had,  or 
Napoleon,  or  Sulla.  But  in  Mexico  to-day  only  the 
strong  and  unscrupulous  can  turn  anarchy  away.  The 
friends  of  Mexico  will  support  President  Huerta  so 
long  as  he  can  control  the  army  and  enforce  the  law. 

Meantime  President  Wilson  talks  of  the  "  sanction 
with  which  the  law  surrounds  the  ballot  ".  This  is 
pure  nonsense  where  fifty  different  languages — mainly 
Indian — are  spoken,  and  where  only  a  fraction  of  the 
electors  can  read  or  write.  If  President  Wilson  is 
sincere  in  talking  about  the  "will  of  the  people"  in 
Mexico,  his  belief  in  popular  government  has,  to  say 
the  least,  outrun  his  good  sense.  Possibly  he  is  not 
sincere.  America  is  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
intervene  in  Mexico.  That  there  should  be  no  recog- 
nised Government  there  is  America's  advantage.  We 
trust  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  will  welcome  any 
strong  Government  in  Mexico  that  appears  careless 
of  its  particular  form.  If  President  Huerta  stands  not 
upon  the  order  of  his  rule,  but  rules,  he  is  Mexico's 
President  by  right. 

The  by-election  at  Chateauguay  is  a  fine  victory  for 
the  Conservatives  of  Canada.  It  is  important  for  us 
as  showing  that  Mr.  Borden's  naval  policy  will  carry 
the  country  when  it  comes  to  a  general  appeal.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  spoke  three  times  for  the  Liberal  candi- 
date, and  made  of  the  campaign  an  invitation  to  the 
electors  to  choose  between  his  own  "  national  "  policy 
for  Canada  and  Mr.  Borden's  Imperial  views.  This  is 
the  first  time  Chateauguay  has  returned  a  Conservative 
since  the  Confederation,  the  average  Liberal  majority 
being  about  400. 

That  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  should  this  week  be  named  for 
the  vacant  seat  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  a  public 
misfortune.     A  matter  of  taste,  the  Radical  canvassers 
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would  urge ;  but  taste  is  not  a  vague  but  a  very  definite 
thing.  Certainly  the  public  taste  is  very  definitely 
against  appointing  to  the  highest  judicial  office  any 
public  man  whom  scandal  has  ever  so  delicately 
touched.  It  is  beside  the  point  to  urge  that  the  Bar 
does  not  disapprove  of  Sir  Rufus.  This  is  more  than 
a  professional  affair  among  barristers.  Sir  Rufus' 
legal  attainments,  his  popularity  with  the  Bar,  his 
innocence  of  corrupt  intention — these  are  not  the  point. 
In  the  Marconi  speculations  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  put  him- 
self into  a  position  which,  to  say  the  least,  revealed 
him  as  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  a  "  lion  under  the 
throne".  It  is  a  hard  case;  but  hard  cases  make 
bad  law. 

Lord  Justice  Hamilton  has  fulfilled  his  destiny.  He 
is  to  be  one  of  the  two  additional  Lords  of  Appeal 
created  under  the  Act  passed  last  session.  As  we 
suggested  a  fortnight  ago,  Lord  Justice  Hamilton  is 
much  better  qualified  for  this  position  than  for  the 
Chief  Justiceship ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  there 
is  some  mystery  in  his  extremely  rapid  promotion. 
These  two  Lords  of  Appeal  are  intended  to  strengthen 
the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Appeal  Court  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Privy  Council  as  the  Appeal  Court 
of  the  Dominions  beyond.  The  other  Lord  of  Appeal 
is  Lord  Dunedin — Graham  Murray,  Lord  Advocate  in 
the  Unionist  Government  of  1895. 

Lord  Dunedin  was  a  very  effective  Lord  Advoca  : 
for  Scotland  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  he  was 
not  spared  by  three  or  four  of  the  tough  and  earnest 
Scottish  Radicals  who  made  him  sit  up  late  during 
debates  on  the  Estimates.  One  of  these  M.P.s  was 
wont  to  sit  just  behind  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  on  Scottish  evenings  in  the  House.  He  was  very 
voluble  and  addressed  himself  with  energy  to  the  crown 
and  back  of  his  leader's  head,  so  much  indeed  that  his 
leader  expressed  mildly  one  day  to  a  sympathiser  the 
desire  to  be  ensconced  under  an  umbrella. 

Mr.  Ure  in  turn  takes  Lord  Dunedin's  place.  His 
old-age  pension  at  any  rate  is  secure.  It  is  singular 
that  he  should  leave  politics  just  when  he  is  having  to 
explain  away  a  misstatement  he  has  slipped  into  some- 
how about  the  Labour  party  and  its  pledges.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite  easy  to  explain  that  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  for  Mr.  Ure  to  end  up  Lord  Ure — purely 
a  legal  title  and  necessity  and  so  forth.  It  always 
is  quite  easy  to  account  for  accidents  of  the  kind.  But 
somehow  one  cannot  help  half  suspecting  men  who  are 
always  talking  of  and  grieving  about  the  poor,  and  yet 
obviously  out  for  the  good  things,  the  fat  things,  of 
life.  It  is  well,  doubtless,  to  champion  the  poor,  and  it 
is  well  to  praise  the  poor.  Yet  the  two  courses  do 
not  go  well  together.  We  recall  a  line  or  two  by 
George  Herbert,  that  true  saint  and  beautiful 
character — 

"  Perhaps  great  places  and  Thy  praise 
Do  not  so  well  agree." 

Even  in  the  Law  Courts  Mr.  Ure  could  not  keep 
clear  of  his  well-known  platform  style ;  and  he  has 
addressed  Judges  as  if  they  were  a  public  meeting. 
At  the  close  of  one  of  his  orations  Lord  Fraser  re- 
marked "Mere  rhetoric,  Mr.  Ure,  mere  rhetoric". 
He  is  a  sad  declension  from  Lord  Inglis,  Lord  Kinross, 
and  Lord  Dunedin.  Lord  Justice  Phillimore's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  rather  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  Judge  of  marked  distinction.  He  is  a  Liberal 
too;  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  difficulty  about  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  if  Lord  Justice  Hamilton  and  Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs  are  both  barred.  He  will  be  better  in 
the  Appeal  Court,  however,  than  trying  prisoners,  for 
which  he  was  quite  unsuited.  As  the  Courts  are  badly 
in  arrears,  a  Judge  ought  to  be  appointed  in  his  place ; 
but  this  requires  parliamentary  sanction,  and  probablv 
the  vacancy  will  not  be  filled. 

The  Dublin  masters  seem  now  to  know  that  the 
English  public  expects  them  to  be  reasonable.  Partly 


they  are  responsible  for  the  misery  of  this  wretched 
struggle.  They  have  allowed  Mr.  Larkin  to  say,  truly, 
that  they  have  never  yielded  to  the  men  except  under 
foice,  and  that  on  past  occasions  force,  and  only  force, 
has  ever  persuaded  them  that  they  were  in  the  wrong. 
Why  will  the  masters  of  industry  not  more  often  meet 
their  men  half-way — yield  with  grace  before  it  has 
become  necessary  to  yield?  Why  will  they  so  often 
only  submit  at  the  end  of  a  bludgeon?  Were  they 
more  often  far-seeing  enough  to  remedy  a  real  griev- 
ance before  it  was  presented  they  would  be  able  all  the 
more  strongly  to  resist  the  agitator  with  imaginary 
ills. 

The  Dublin  masters  in  resisting  Mr.  Larkin's  sympa- 
thetic conspiracy  have  with  them  the  support  of  all 
thinking  people,  employers  and  employed.  But  they 
cannot  afford  to  bluster.  Their  record  is  not  good 
enough  for  that.  We  are  glad  their  answer  to  Sir 
George  Askwith's  report  is  reasonable  and  moderate. 
They  claim  only  what  any  disinterested  employer  would 
claim  on  their  behalf — that  contracts  shall  be  respected 
and  the  doctrine  of  tainted  labour  shall  be  heard  no 
more.  Their  refusal  to  allow  their  men  to  belong  to 
the  Irish  Transport  Workers'  Union  they  explain  pre- 
cisely as  we  explained  it  a  week  ago.  The  Dublin 
masters  have  no  objection  to  trade  unions,  or  to  collec- 
tive bargains.  But  while  the  Irish  Transport  Workers 
behave  like  a  conspiracy,  they  will  make  no  terms  with 
them. 

The  Dublin  masters  make  a  proposal  definite  and 
fair.  Let  the  Irish  Transport  Workers  be  reorganised, 
with  officers  approved  by  an  impartial  authority. 
Then  the  masters  will  recognise  them  as  a  legitimate 
trade  union.  The  masters  have  now  made  it  clear 
that  they  attack  the  Transport  Workers  not  as  a  trade 
union,  but  as  Mr.  Larkin's  obedient  regiment  under 
Mr.  Larkin's  published  device  of  "To  Hell  with  Con- 
tracts ".  We  wait  now  for  the  men  to  be  equally 
reasonable.  So  long  as  they  stand  by  Mr.  Larkin 
and  continue  in  his  ways,  no  good  can  come  of  any 
conference.  There  may  be  a  compromise  between  the 
masters  and  the  men.  There  cannot  be  a  compromise 
between  the  masters  and  Mr.  Larkin.  Between  the 
extreme  parties  it  is  still  a  contest  between  starvation 
and  bankruptcy. 

The  "  Volturno  "  disaster  is  unforgettable.  The 
huddled  mass  of  terrified  emigrants — the  world's 
flotsam  and  jetsam — between  fire  and  water,  holds  the 
imagination.  Ten  ships  surrounded  the  burning 
vessel.  It  was  as  though  some  ghastly  regatta  were 
taking  place,  and  for  many  hours  their  proximity  must 
have  added  to  the  torture  of  the  situation.  The 
"  Carmania  "  was  manoeuvred  within  a  hundred  feet, 
but  she  might  have  been  as  many  miles  away  for  all 
the  good  she  could  do.  No  line  could  hold,  no  small 
boat  could  live  in  those  angry  seas.  The  impotent 
presence  of  all  these  ships  must  have  seemed  a  mockery 
to  those  on  the  blistering  deck  of  the  "Volturno". 

Boat  after  boat  was  launched  with  terrible  results, 
and  it  was  only  after  long  hours  of  waiting  that  the 
seas  moderated  and  the  work  of  rescue  could  begin.  The 
"  Narragansett  "  arrived  and  poured  tons  of  oil  upon 
the  water,  and  afterwards  the  rescue  was  swift  and 
sure.  All  those  who  had  remained  on  the  burning 
ship  were  saved.  Only  those  perished  who  had  trusted 
themselves  to  the  small  boats  or  had  thrown  themselves 
into  the  sea. 

The  practical  value  of  wireless  telegraphy  has  once 
more  been  shown.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  657  human  beings  on  board  the  "  Volturno  " 
must  have  perished.  The  moral  of  the  "  Volturno  " 
is  that  all  vessels  should  as  a  matter  of  course  be 
equipped  with  wireless  telegraphy.  There  were 
small  boats  in  plenty  apparently,  but  they  were  worse 
than  useless.  They  were  but  death-traps  for  those 
who  embarked.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
rafts  might  not  be  more  suitable  than  boats  for  saving 
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life  in  bad  weather.  Some  of  the  chief  Atlantic  lines 
attach  great  importance  to  raits  besides,  and  not  instead 
of,  boats. 

It  is  a  terrible  thought  that  on  an  average  some 
lour  miners  are  killed  daily,  and  every  week  hundreds 
are  brought  up  crushed  and  mutilated.  But  it  seems 
to  require  some  appalling  disaster  like  this  ot  the 
Senghenydd  Pit,  with  its  hundreds  of  victims,  to  bring 
home  the  facts.  Is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents  in  mines?  For  many  years  the  public  con- 
science has  been  alert — wakened  as  it  is  from  time  to 
time  by  disasters  like  this  at  Senghenydd  Pit.  Already 
the  question  of  safeguards  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  mine-owners.  There  is  Government  in- 
spection and  there  are  Mining  Acts,  so  that,  when 
disasters  occur,  the  public  bears  an  equal  rcsponsibilit v 
with  those  who  are  interested  in  keeping  down 
expenses.  If  all  is  not  done  that  should  be  done,  the 
public,  equally  w  ith  the  mine-owners,  are  responsible. 

The  work  of  the  rescuers  was  as  usual  splendid.  In 
smoke  helmets  and  weird-looking  costumes  they  fought 
the  flames  hour  after  hour.  "What  was  it  like?"  a 
bystander  asked  one  of  them.  "  It  was  like  a  living 
hell;  it  was  like  a  street  of  fire." 

The  cause  of  the  Liverpool  railway  accident  is  not 
at  present  known,  but  the  conjectures  are  so  far  very 
disquieting.  It  is  said  that  someone  in  one  of  the  rear 
coaches  of  the  train  pulled  the  communication  cord, 
and  the  passenger,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  some  real 
or  fancied  danger,  incurred  a  far  worse  one.  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  railway  companies  should  run  trains 
so  hard  on  the  heels  of  one  another  as  not  to  allow 
for  a  stoppage  of  this  kind.  It  will  probably  be  dis- 
covered that  something  went  wrong  in  the  working  of 
the  signals.  Already  there  is  a  circumstantial  report 
ol  a  misunderstanding  between  a  signalman  responsible 
lor  the  section  in  which  the  accident  occurred  and  his 
boy  at  the  telephone. 

What  is  a  "week-end  '?  The  railway  companies 
have  decided  views.  They  arc  like  the  father  who 
cuffed  his  small  son  for  crying.  "  I've  brought  vou 
out  to  enjoy  yourself,  and  hang  it,  you  shall  enjoy  your- 
self."  Similarly  the  railway  companies  having  carried 
you  to  Brighton  or  to  Margate  on  a  Friday  at  a  special 
rate,  insist  on  your  remaining  there  over  Saturday  on 
pain  of  incurring  their  severe  displeasure  in  terms  of 
excess  fare.  What  possible  difference  it  can  make  to 
a  railway  company  if  you  return  on  Saturday  or  wait 
until  Sunday  or  Monday  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to 
fathom.  This  question  has  already  been  tested  in  the 
Courts  where  it  was  ruled  by  the  Registrar  of  the  City 
of  London  that  a  man  is  not  bound  to  read  the  con- 
ditions printed  upon  a  railway  ticket.  What  if  the  man 
be  unable  to  read?  He  made  out  a  plausible  case,  but 
the  Company  has  'appealed.  Judge  Lnmley  Smith 
suggests  another  trial ;  and  says  that  meantime  the 
Company  can  in  their  general  policy  refuse  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  Registrar's  decision. 

The  Cavendish  Club,  it  seems,  prospers  and  con- 
tinues. We  are  glad  to  hear  it  will  shortly  make  an 
appeal  to  the  English  provinces.  The  Cavendish  Club 
is  a  club  which  exists  to  bring  home  to  educated 
Englishmen  the  disgrace  of  being  a  political  or  a  social 
mugwump.  Too  many  young  men  who  go  through 
the  public  schools  and  LIniversities  settle  down  to 
business  in  provincial  cities,  and  ever  after  forswear 
the  life  of  their  time.  They  stand  aside  from  political 
and  social  service,  thinking  that  all  such  things  are 
dull,  and  leave  the  work  of  local,  municipal,  or 
national  government  to  men  who  are  their  inferiors  in 
brains  and  character.  The  Cavendish  Club  is  trying  to 
wake  these  people  up.  It  will  be  disastrous  for  England 
if,  as  in  America,  educated  people  take  to  avoiding  poli- 
tics. Our  young  men  should  be  very  plainly  advised 
thai  contempt  for  English  public  life  is  not  necessarily 
proof  of  a  superior  mind. 


THE  ARTFUL  DODGER. 

ONE  of  Mirabeau's  youthful  admirers  left  a  won- 
drous picture  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  great 
man  of  the  mob.  We  see  Mirabcau,  towards  the  close 
of  their  talk,  putting  his  hand  patronisingly  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  youth — who,  writing  about  it  years 
after,  exclaims,  "  I  can  still  feel  that  claw  of  fire  !  " 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  a  claw  too, 
which  he  raises  when  he  wants  the  rabble  to  shout,  but 
it  is  scarcely  a  claw  of  fire.  Moreover,  one  or  two  of 
its  talons  do  not  seem — judging  by  his  opening  speech 
at  Bedford — to  be  quite  so  long  as  they  were  :  they 
may  have  been  cut  by  the  Marconi  affair,  or  perhaps 
at  the  advice  of  some  humaner  colleague  who  thinks  it 
not  nice  for  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  wear  his  nails  so 
long.  Mr.  Masterman  says  he  inspires  passionate  hate 
or  passionate  love.  Well,  at  least  he  need  not  exactly 
inspire  any  of  us  just  now  with  passionate  fear.  We 
have  been  given  a  week  to  look  over  and  think  about 
his  land  speech  at  Bedford,  and  the  impression  it  leaves 
on  us  is  one  not  of  power,  but  essentially  of  artfulness. 
He  is  abundantly  clever — there  is  no  denying  it.  Per- 
haps he  is  the  cleverest  man  on  his  side — though  this 
may  be  disputed.  But  it  seems  to  end  at  cleverness. 
He  wants  the  bones  and  thews  of  the  larger  men. 

Set  him,  for  example,  beside  Cobbett,  a  land  re- 
former, and  at  once  he  appears  a  mannikin. 

In  his  speech  at  Bedford,  as  we  expected,  he  had 
not  a  single  working  reform  to  propose.  It  is  as  we 
thought — he  sets  out  to  "  burst  "  a  land  system,  but 
has  no  plan,  no  real  suggestion  even,  for  building  one. 
||(.  drops  part  ol  the  Limehouse  m. inner  for  the  occa- 
sion, it  is  true,  and  instead  of  abusing  the  landowners 
professes  to  see  in  them  people  not  worse  than  the 
ordinary  run.  Yet  he  sets  out  by  utterly  misrepresent- 
ing their  altitude  towards  their  property  and  towards 
those  who  work  under  or  for  them.  The  whole  speech 
is  compact  of  misrepresentation,  artful  and  ignorant, 
but  the  art  and  the  ignorance  are  so  blended  that  we 
cannot  often  tell  which  exactly  is  at  work.  We  may 
take  a  point  or  two  for  example — but  we  cannot  be  sure 
whether  they  illustrate  chiefly  his  ignorance  or  chiefly 
his  artfulness. 

Thus  he  assumes  the  landowners  have  come  round  in 
a  body  to  the  view  that  they  had  better  get  out  of 
land,  as  it  is  a  risky  business,  and  go  in  for  a  great 
purchase  scheme— by  which  they  will  secure  far  above 
the  true  market  price.  This  is  why  they  want  State- 
aided  purchase  and  ownership  !  This,  forsooth,  is  why 
the  Tory  party  is  talking  of  small  holdings  and  of  small 
holdings  that  are  to  be  owned,  not  merely  hired  !  Could 
anvthing  be  falser?  Could  there  be  a  grosser  travesty 
of  the  plain  and  moderate  Unionist  plan  of  settling  on 
the  land — here  and  there  throughout  the  country  where 
suitable — a  number  of  smaller  freeholders? 

The  report  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  secret  land  inquiry, 
out  this  week,  also  touches  on  the  question  of  small 
holdings.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  word  has  in 
effect  gone  forth  among  the  Government  wirepullers 
and  vote-catchers — "  Do  not  say  too  much  against  the 
proposal  that  the  small-holders  shall  own  rather  than 
merelv  hire— it  may  damage  the  Radical  party  ;  for 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  attraction  in  this  plan  of  the 
Conservatives  ".  So  that,  notably  inlts  "  Summary  of 
conclusions",  which  is  meant  for  all  the  newspapers, 
absolutely  not  a  word  is  ventured  against  the  Con- 
servative plan  of  ownership — though  a  few  months  ago 
Radical  papers  were  vowing  that  the  villagers  only 
wanted  to  hire  the  land  from  the  county  councils — on 
no  account  would  they  care  to  own  it  ! 

Vet,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  the  secret  land  repor- 
ters— Mr.  Acland  and  his  colleagues — nor  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  ventures  to  declare  for  ownership.  Why? 
Because  the  Socialists  would  instantly  attack  them 
savagely.  What  a  set  of  intriguers  and  tricksters  !  We 
admit  that  when  we  turn  to  "  Chapter  III.  Small  Hold- 
ings ",  in  the  Summary  of  the  secret  land  inquiry's 
report,  and  note  the  cunning  omission  of  all  reference 
to  ownership,  we  grow  hot  with  anger.  The 
meanest  liars,  not  the  biggest,  are  not  those  who  tell  a 
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brazen  lie  outright,  but  those  who  cunningly  suppress 
a  vital  truth  that  may  hurt  them. 

Will  Mr.  Lloyd  George  boldly  say  outright  at  the 
land  meetings  he  addresses  henceforth — "  I  and  my 
party  are  against  the  villagers  owning  land"?  If  he 
does,  we  will  eat  humble  pie  in  this  matter — we  will 
admit  that  on  this  question  after  all  he  is  a  straight 
man.  Only  he  must  speak  straight  and  outright ;  and 
not  wriggle  with  the  words.  But  probably  there  is  not 
the  least  chance  of  our  getting  a  slice  of  that  pie  which 
is  said  to  be  good  at  times  for  us  all. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  dare  not  tell  the  villagers  that 
they  are  not  to  have  land  under  his  plan.  He  dare 
not  come  out  with  a  plain  "No",  for  fear  of  the 
villagers ;  and  he  dare  not  come  out  with  a  plain 
"  Yes  ",  for  fear  of  the  Socialists. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  question  in  the  Bedford 
speeches  on  which  stress  is  also  laid  in  the  Land  Report. 
We  mean  the  question  of  game.  (The  report,  by  the 
way,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  questions,  is  less  wicked- 
seeming  than  the  speech.  It  is  full  of  poison  meant  for 
the  landowner,  but  the  poison  is  not  so  clear  to  detect ; 
indeed,  it  is  spread  so  cleverly,  we  must  say,  that  many 
will  not  suspect  it  at  all — trust  the  secret  land  reporters 
not  to  put  down  strychnine  as  a  keeper  does  for  a 
crow  !) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  know  a  great  deal  about 
golf,  but  he  seems  to  know  very  little  about  game.  Not 
long  ago  he  accused  landowners  of  sacrificing  the  good 
of  the  country  to  partridges.  These  wicked,  selfish, 
idle,  rich  Tories  who  keep  barren,  unprofitable  forests 
that  they  may  have  good  sport  partridge  shooting  ! 
But  he  was  soon  told  that  partridges  happen  not  to 
fit  in  with  barren  forests,  but  with  good  farming.  He 
had  put  his  money  on  the  wrong  bird.  Hence  he 
dropped  the  partridge.  Mr.  Harcourt  is  to  be  allowed 
his  partridge-shoot  at  least  in  peace.  Now  instead  it 
is  the  pheasants — the  pheasants  of,  alas  !  among  others 
Lord  Cowdray  at  Cowdray  and  at  Paddockhurst  and 
of  Lord  Pirrie  at  Lea  Park.  They  have  been  eating 
up  whole  fieldsful  of  not  corn,  not  buckwheat,  and  not 
ants'  eggs,  but  of  mangel-wurzels  !  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
defends  himself  in  the  "  Times  "  with  figures,  and  offers 
to  tell  Colonel  Lockwood  a  true  story  of  hungry  phea- 
sants who  pecked  at  twenty  tons.  But  the  talk  about 
pheasants  eating  mangel-wurzels  by  fieldsful  is  trash. 
It  would  be  as  truthful  to  say  the  pheasants  ate  the 
peaches  or  the  pines. 

This  is  a  trifling  slip,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  friends 
will  hastily  assure  us — it  is  making  too  much  out  of 
a  mere  flower  of  speech,  out  of  a  sort  of  poetic  or  plat- 
form licence.  But  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
pheasant  and  the  field  of  mangel-wurzels  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  whole  method  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

He  has  done  the  same  thing  again  and  again.  He 
does  it  more  or  less  in  every  fighting  speech  he  makes 
outside  the  House  of  Commons.  It  illustrates  very 
likely  his  ignorance  of  the  whole  business  he  is  talking 
about — yes,  but  it  illustrates  to  our  mind  still  better 
his  artfulness.  What  is  it  to  him  that  he  has  been 
caught  out  over  a  partridge  or  a  pheasant?  What  is 
it  to  him  that  Captain  Pretyman  will  not  allow  these 
phantom  pheasants  of  his  more  than  an  odd  peck  or 
two  at  a  mangel-wurzel  during  a  drought,  and  that 
the  Natural  History  Museum  will  scarcely  grant  them 
so  much  as  that?  Do  not  let  us  for  a  moment  imagine 
him  abashed  or  humiliated.  He  knows  well  that  the 
thing  has  served  his  ends.  It  has  been  immensely 
effective  on  the  platform — and  that  is  what  he  went 
on  the  platform  to  be.  We  can  see  him  not  frowning 
with  anger  but  chuckling  with  glee  when  he  reads  the 
ridicule  and  sees  the  cartoons  about  his  experiences 
with  the  pheasants  and  partridges.  The  complete  artful 
dodger  in  politics  ! 

Remote  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  from 
Mirabeau,  is  he  less  remote  from  the  character  his 
Keltic  friends  discover  in  him?  They  are  very  fond 
of  representing  him  as  a  kind  of  grown-up  edition  of 
the  boy  of  Athol  in  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  ".  He, 
when  he  goes  to  Carnarvon,  lives  up  to  this  reputation 


by  poetic  speeches  full  of  images  drawn  from  peasant 
life,  and  the  forests  and  the  wild  hills.  He  imposes, 
we  dare  say,  on  himself  during  these  orations.  A  few 
years  ago  he  made  a  speech  that  seemed  to  gush  out 
of  the  fountains  of  the  soul,  in  which  he  described  the 
villagers  of  his  youth  gathering  snap-wood  in  the 
forests,  and  the  rising  storms,  and  so  forth  ;  and  he 
imposed  on  a  great  number  of  folk.  But  to-day  it  really 
will  not  do.  This  legend  has  been  spoilt.  Boys  of 
Athol  do  not  grow  up  into  complete  artful  dodgers. 

Nor  do  not  grow  up  to  take  City  tips  coming  from 
contractors  and  "punt"  and  "carry  over"  and  the 
rest  of  it. 

We  have  noted  more  than  once  a  disposition  in 
certain  of  our  Radical  or  Socialist  correspondents  lately 
to  belittle  political  consistency  ;  they  would  have  it  that 
it  does  not  signify  whether  a  man  practises  the  right 
doctrine  provided  he  preaches  it  :  that  Socialists  in 
doctrine  may  be  individualists  in  practice  ;  and  also — 
we  suppose — that  newest  Radicals  in  doctrine  may  be 
oldest  Tories  in  practice  !  But  even  if — a  thing  we  do 
not  for  a  second  admit — political  consistency  is  no 
matter,  poetical  consistency  may  still  be  respected  ;  and 
we  cannot  reconcile  these  two  characters — the  Keltic 
visionary,  the  dreamer  of  the  wild  mountains,  the 
simple  herdsman's  youth  ;  and  the  buyer  and  seller  of 
company  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere,  though  Mr.  Masterman  may  liken 
his  chief  to  St.  Paul  :  we  shall  draw  it  at  least  at  the 
boy  of  Athol. 


KICK  OR  CONFERENCE. 

MR.  REDMOND  has  rejected  Mr.  Churchill's  offer 
of  peace  with  a  kick.  He  will  have  nothing  but 
the  whole  Bill  and  the  whole  of  Ireland  as  his  bargain  ; 
he  has  paid  for  it  by  steady  support  of  a  minority 
Government,  and  the  Government  which  he  has  kept 
must  deliver  the  goods  or  take  the  consequences.  As 
an  exercise  in  logic  the  thing  is  simplicity  itselt. 

But  politics,  and  above  all,  British  politics,  are  some- 
thing more  than  exercises  in  logic.  Mr.  Redmond 
may  have  nothing  to  say  to  compromise  ;  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  compromise  may  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 
He  holds  his  power  exactly  so  long  as  the  Government 
prefer  his  support  to  a  conference  with  the  Opposition  ; 
the  moment  they  desire  a  settlement  by  consent,  Mr. 
Redmond,  for  all  his  seventy  followers,  becomes  of  less 
consequence  than  even  the  invertebrate  Labour  Party. 
Like  the  statesmen  of  Constantinople,  he  may  trade 
on  the  divisions  of  the  greater  Powers  as  a  rule,  but 
once  they  agree  his  power  is  gone. 

The  Irish  leader  has  helped  to  clear  the  issue.  He 
insists  that  Ulster  must  be  included  in  the  Bill,  and 
he  revives  that  stale  discredited  argument  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  divided.  (What  kind  of  nation  is  that,  one 
may  ask,  in  which  one  province  would  rather  fight  the 
other  three  than  sit  in  the  same  Parliament?)  But  if  he 
will  not  have  Home  Rule  without  Ulster — which  means 
Home  Rule  without  civil  war,  there  are  others  who 
will.  Mr.  Churchill  has  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
speaking  for  the  Cabinet  when  he  made  his  appeal  for 
settlement  by  consent  last  week,  and  not  all  the  dis- 
avowals of  his  party  Press  will  undo  the  good  effect 
of  his  speech.  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  as  we  expected,  has 
gone  some  way  to  welcome  the  First  Lord's  suggestion 
on  behalf  of  the  Unionist  party.  Mr.  Goulding  has 
spoken  still  more  emphatically  in  favour  of  a  settlement 
which  would  give  Home  Rule  to  the  three  southern 
provinces  and  exclude  Ulster  from  the  Bill.  And  Mr. 
Goulding  is  not  usually  considered  a  weakling  in  the 
Unionist  ranks,  or  one  who  is  too  ready  to  talk  com- 
promise when  battle  may  be  had.  His  tacit  approval 
of  a  settlement  by  consent  is  significant  of  the  general 
Unionist  desire  to  put  party  aside  in  face  of  the  graver 
issue  ahead. 

The  Opposition  have  made  themselves  clear ;  it  is 
for  the  Government  to  decide,  and  the  three  Cabinet 
Councils  w  hich  have  been  held  during  the  week  seem 
to  indicate  an  awakening  to  the  position  in  Ireland, 
since  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  misfire  at  Bedford  would 
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hardly  require  to  be  debated  at  such  length.  We  may 
take  it  that  Ulster  is  the  main  question  before  the 
Cabinet,  and  we  shall  disregard  the  rumours  that  they 
have  decided  against  Mr.  Churchill's  policy  until  those 
sinister  reports  prove  true.  If  there  is,  again  an  emer- 
gence of  the  determination  to  pass  the  Bill  "  without 
the  alteration  of  a  comma  ",  disaster  lies  ahead  :  but 
until  Mr.  Asquith  has  delivered  his  annual  address  to 
his  constituents  next  week  we  shall  still  assume  that 
the  Covernment  will  prefer  peace  with  honour,  above 
a  bare  victory  and  ruin. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  is  done,  that 
is  of  small  importance  so  long  as  the  thing  is  done. 
Some  of  the  smaller  Radical  fry  of  politics  are  saying 
that  a  conference  is  possible  if  the  Opposition  sue  for 
it  to  the  Government,  but  that  the  Government  cannot 
ask  the  Opposition  for  a  conference,  and  would  rather 
go  straight  on  with  the  Bill  than  ask  the  Opposition. 
That  is  the  sheer  madness  of  party,  the  spirit  that 
ranks  some  petty  piece  of  strategy  above  the  safety 
of  the  country.  Sensible  men  will  have  no  patience 
with  such  stupidity,  but  will  welcome  a  settlement  from 
whatever  quarter  it  is  suggested.  Has  it  weakened 
the  Government  that  Mr.  Churchill  appealed  for  such  a 
settlement?  Did  it  strengthen  the  Government  that  Mr. 
McKcnna  adopted  the  same  petty  attitude  over  the 
Welsh  Church  Bill,  and  tried  to  make  a  point  of  his 
own  grudging  generosity  when  he  was  compelled  to 
do  less  injustice  than  he  had  intended  to  some  miserable 
Welsh  curate?  That  kind  of  temper  may  be  applauded 
among  the  McKennas  of  politics,  but  the  man  whose 
mind  works  in  that  manner  writes  himself  down  a 
third-rater.  If  the  issue  depends  on  calculations  of 
that  sort,  we  may  as  well  prepare  for  civil  war  at  once  ; 
but  we  shall  not  too  hastily  assume  that  the  Prime 
Minister  will  show  himself  a  smaller  man  than  his  First 
Lord.  Mr.  Churchill  made  no  such  minor  calculations 
with  the  major  end  in  view,  and  his  speech  at  Dundee 
rendered  all  such  calculations  as  to  the  need  of  the  first 
advances  coming  from  the  other  side  superfluous. 

As  to  the  lines  on  which  a  settlement  is  possible, 
they  remain  clear  and  definite,  despite  the  well-meant 
contributions  of  federalists  and  others  to  the  discussion 
during  the  week.  Federalism  Is  an  excellent  device, 
it  has  proved  signally  successful  in  averting  strife  in 
some  countries,  and  it  may  yet  play  its  part  in  the 
shaping  of  the  future  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is 
very  slightly  concerned  in  the  existing  crisis,  and  its 
.share  in  quelling  the  immediate  passions  in  Ireland 
must  be  small.  What  the  three  Nationalist  provinces 
want  is  not  federalism,  but  Home  Rule.  What  Ulster 
wants  is  not  federalism  but  the  retention  of  her  place 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  And  what  England  wants 
at  the  moment  is  not  a  discussion  of  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  Canadian  or  Australian  Federation,  or  even 
a  baker's  dozen  of  inferior  provincial  Parliaments  of 
her  own,  but  an  avoidance  of  civil  war.  A  conference 
between  the  parties  may  conceivably  discuss  federalism 
as  a  piece  of  future  statecraft,  and  it  may  amend  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  so  that  the  path  to  federalism  shall  be 
rendered  more  and  not  less  easy  by  the  passage  of 
Home  Rule ;  but  its  real  business  will  remain,  not 
federalism,  but  the  security  of  this  realm  against  civil 
strife. 

To  the  conference,  therefore,  we  return  as  the  only 
possible  solution,  nor  can  wc  understand  the  objection 
put  forward  in  the  "Westminster  Gazette"  that  the 
only  conference  between  the  parties  must  take  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  say  so  is  to 
desire  not  peace,  but  war ;  for  a  conference  in  the 
House  is  not  a  conference  but  a  party  fight,  and  it  is 
just  because  that  fight  has  been  fought  and  has  only 
aggravated  the  position  that  men  of  goodwill  are 
looking  for  another  method.  It  is  absurd  even  for 
the  strict  constitutionalist  to  object  to  extra-parliamen- 
tary conferences  as  unconstitutional ;  conference  and 
compromise,  the  twin  gods  of  British  politics,  have 
been  invoked  before  when  ordinary  methods  failed.  An 
understanding  between  the  parties  is  only  possible 
when  the  leaders  confer,  and  they  cannot  confer  openly 


by  question  and  answer  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
any  hope  of  success.  Public  debate  means  party 
debate,  and  party  debate  means  sooner  or  later  a  party 
light.  It  is  enough  that  the  settlement  should  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  leaders,  and  ratified  by  the 
House  i.l  (  ominous.  When  terms  ol  peace  arc  being 
discussed,  it  is  the  generals,  and  not  the  privates,  who 
confer  together. 

In  any  case  this  matter  will  not  wait  till  Parliament 
reassembles.  Between  August  and  October  the  posi- 
tion in  Ulster  has  developed  from  the  serious  to  the 
critical;  by  February  it  may  have  got  past  settlement, 
il  it  is  left  until  the  new  session  and  the  third  passage 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  House.  Ulster  is 
not  waiting  on  Mr.  Asquith's  convenience,  nor  is  it 
greatly  concerned  with  the  Cabinet's  peace  of  mind. 
And  the  country  as  a  whole,  whether  it  sympathises 
with  Ulster  or  not,  will  have  no  patience  with  a  Govern- 
ment which  sees  the  rocks  ahead  and  drifts  straight 
towards  them.  Mr.  Churchill's  plea  for  settlement 
still  holds  the  field;  it  is  for  Mr.  Asquith — unless  he 
prefers  Mr.  Redmond  and  civil  war — to  give  it  effect. 


SIR  RUFUS  ISAACS  AS  CHIEF. 

IT  is  now  certain  that  Lord  Alverstone  is  resigning. 
It  is  a  pity  both  for  the  loss  Lord  Alverstone  him- 
self is  to  the  Bench  and  the  country  and  because  we 
must  understand  that  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  is  to  be  given 
the  post.  We  could  have  understood  the  Government 
offering  it  to  him  pro  forma  in  order  that  he  might 
save  his  face  by  a  sort  of  convenient  nolo  episcopari. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  he  should  be  offered 
such  a  post  seriously  and  that  he  should  be  seriously 
intending  to  accept  it.  Whatever  view  may  be  held 
about  Sir  Rufus'  share  in  the  Marconi  transactions,  he 
came  out  of  them  a  very  undesirable  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Call  it  his  fault 
or  his  misfortune,  no  Government  has  the  right  to 
raise  to  the  Bench  any  nominee  who  is  en- 
veloped in  the  dense  atmosphere  of  suspicion  in 
which  Sir  Rufus  has  lived  for  months.  Moreover,  the 
inference  from  this  proposition  is  that  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  himself,  if  he  properly  realised  his  position, 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  appointed.  If  he  does 
he  will  add  another  proof  to  that  already  furnished  by 
the  Marconi  affair  that  he  is  not  sensitive  to  questions 
of  public  propriety  and  honour.  He  will  confirm  the 
widespread  belief  that  he  is  too  keen  on  his  personal 
advancement  and  shuts  his  eyes  to  every  other  con- 
sideration. He  cannot  do  anything  more  creditable  to 
himself  just  now  than  to  decline  the  honour.  If  the 
Government  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
not  refuse  the  post  if  it  were  offered  to  him,  then  the 
whole  fault  must  be  transferred  to  the  Government.  If 
Sir  Rufus  is  so  constituted  that  he  cares  to  clutch  at 
dignity,  even  though  it  should  be  soiled,  there  is  a 
solemn  responsibility  on  the  Government  to  see  that 
he  does  not  get  the  chance. 

A  Lord  Chief  Justice  who,  while  Attorney-General, 
mixed  himself  up  with  speculative  finance  as  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  has  would  always  be  under  suspicion.  City 
financial  cases  generally  come  before  the  Chief  Justice. 
With  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs'  reputation  for  knowledge  of 
company  matters  he  would  have  been  popular  under 
happier  circumstances.  He  would  now  never  try  a 
case  without,  rightly  or  wrongly,  his  perfect  disin- 
terestedness being  doubted  by  plaintiff  or  defendant 
or  the  public.  We  should  probably  have  letters  ex- 
plaining why  a  British  judge  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  impartial. 

Once  upon  a  famous  occasion  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen  lectured  severely  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  the  King's  Bench  Court  on  the  commercial  corrup- 
tion of  the  City.  Suppose  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  is  on  the 
Bench  in  November  when  the  Lord  Mayor  again  visits 
that  Court.  Will  it  be  possible  for  him  to  take  such 
a  topic  for  an  address  to  be  delivered  by  the  head  of 
the  Judicial  Bench?  He  would  never  dare  to  open 
his  mouth  about  anything  that  raised  questions  of 
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propriety,  delicacy,  tact,  hardly  even  of  ordinary  dis- 
cretion, remembering  how  open  he  is  to  attack  for  his 
own  conduct  in  the  Marconi  business.  Is  that  the 
sort  of  life  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  should  pass  on  the 
Bench,  his  Court  and  himself  always  open  to  suspicion, 
to  satire,  to  irony,  to  jeering,  and  scandal?  Legal 
appointments,  too,  are  largely  made  on  the  advice 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  When  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  an  Equity  man,  as  Lord  Haldane  is,  Common 
Law  judgeships,  appointments  to  magistracies  in 
London  and  elsewhere  must  be  largely  dispensed  on 
the  Chief  Justice's  advice.  How  important  it  is  then 
that  there  should  not  be  any  possibility  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  being  suspected,  on  the  strength  of  any- 
thing in  his  own  record,  of  an)'  underhand,  secret,  or 
dubious  transactions  ! 

There  is  nothing  to  counterbalance  these  evils.  The 
professional  claim,  if  it  is  made,  that  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
should  be  appointed  because  he  is  Attorney-General, 
without  any  regard  to  far  more  important  social  and 
political  interests,  cannot  be  seriously  maintained.  If 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  had  won  personal  and  professional 
and  parliamentary  distinction  far  higher  than  he  has 
in  fact,  they  would  not  justify  his  appointment  with  his 
undoubtedly  tarnished  reputation.  A  Mansfield  or  a 
Cockburn  could  not  struggle  against  the  fate  which 
Sir  Rufus  has  brought  on  himself.  But  Sir  Rufus 
is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Neither  in  culture  nor  any 
kind  of  ability  has  he  proved  himself  above  the  level 
of  the  ordinary  clever  nisi  prius  lawyer.  In  Parlia- 
ment he  has  not  had  the  highest  kind  of  success  which 
even  lawyers  may  win  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
success  has  been  quite  inconspicuous  in  politics,  and  it 
is  probably  his  inexperience  that  led  to  his  faux  pas 
in  the  Marconi  transactions.  Apart  from  all  the 
objections  against  him  on  this  ground  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  fill  the  Chief  Justiceship  with 
any  particular  distinction.  But  this  mediocritv  is  after 
all  of  secondary  account,  though  we  expect  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  to  be  distinguished  and  irreproachable. 
If  not  distinguished  we  may  at  least  claim  that  he 
should  be  irreproachable,  and  this  unfortunately  Sir 
Rufus  is  not. 


CORFIELD  AND  THE  COWARDS. 

"'T'OMBLESS,  with  no  memorial  over  them"  lie 
J-  the  bodies  of  Richard  Corfield  and — a  touch  that 
thrills — of  his  two  personal  servants,  found  dead  beside 
him.  Meantime  Mr.  Harcourt  and  his  officials  have 
decorously  agreed  upon  a  form  of  censure  to  be  pub- 
licly printed.  Happily  the  censure  has  raised  a  storm. 
It  has  recoiled  upon  its  authors;  and  we  are  glad. 
Even  had  Corfield  been  bitterly  to  blame  for  rashness 
and  incompetence,  there  would  still  be  something  re- 
pulsive in  cold,  Blue-book  terms  of  censure  put  upon 
a  gallant  leader  and  a  dead  man.  Reading  of  Cor- 
field's  fight  with  the  dervishes  ;  of  his  thirty-seven  dead 
beside  ten  times  thirty-seven  of  the  enemy  ;  of  honours, 
like  the  honours  of  Richard  Grenville,  easily  lying  with 
the  technically  beaten  ;  of  all  risks  resolutely  met,  save 
the  risk  of  lowering  the  English  name  among  friendly 
tribesmen  whom  the  English  name  is  still  supposed 
to  protect  from  murder  and  outrage — reading  of  these 
things,  even  in  scrappy  extracts  from  the  official  re- 
port, it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  imagination 
should  not  be  stirred  by  Corfield's  heroism,  and  re- 
pelled by  the  frigid,  pragmatical  account  of  them  by 
gentlemen  in  England  now  abed.  The  man  scarce 
confesses  that  his  blood  flows  who  is  not  at  a  glance 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  one  who  was  called 
upon  to  act  and  to  decide  in  the  whiff  and  wind  of 
murder  and  rapine,  rapidly  measuring  things  that 
for  him  were  real  and  present,  and  the  official  valuers 
who  came  after  him,  men  who  measured  the  position 
at  their  ease,  duly  furnished  with  official  references  and 
pigeon-holes,  and  a  serviceable  array  of  official  cliches 
concerning  "  ill-advised  and  disastrous  "  actions. 

This  contrast  could  not  fail,  in  itself,  to  be  utterly 
repulsive.  Repulsion  was  our  immediate  sensation  on 
reading  the  first  newspaper  extracts  from  the  Somali- 


land  Blue-book;  and  we  uttered  this  feeling  a  fortnight 
ago.  We  uttered  it  even  more  strongly  a  week  ago 
after  soldiers  and  frontier-men  who  personally  know 
the  conditions  in  Somaliland  had  come  to  the  defence 
of  Corfield's  memory  in  the  "  Morning  Post  ".  It  is 
now  clear,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Somali- 
land  Blue-book  from  cover  to  cover,  that  more  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  affair  than  merely  to  record  an 
impression  that  the  official  treatment  of  Corfield's 
heroic  death  was  tactless  and  icily  unimaginative. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  Somaliland  Blue-book  is 
not  craftily  disingenuous  to  the  point  of  scandal. 

We  must  for  a  moment  look  at  the  position  in  which 
Corfield  was  placed  at  Burao  ;  how  and  why  he  came 
to  be  there  ;  to  what  extent  he  was  bound  by  his  in- 
structions ;  and  what  these  instructions  actually  were. 

Somaliland  has  been  named  a  British  Protectorate. 
The  name  implies  that  England  is  pledged,  partly  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  the  past,  to  protect 
the  friendly  tribes  of  Somaliland  against  the  Mullah 
and  from  one  another.  But  in  1909  the  present  Govern- 
ment decided  that  we  could  no  longer  afford  to  fulfil 
this  unwritten  pledge.  The  British  forces  were  with- 
drawn from  the  interior.  The  friendly  tribesmen 
were  left  to  meet  their  enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  this 
!  country,  as  best  they  could,  and  to  kill  one  another 
when  it  occurred  to  them  to  do  so.  Within  twelve 
months  one-third  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  Somaliland 
were  exterminated.  The  official  comment  mildly  ran 
that  this  was  "  profoundly  unsatisfactory  "  ;  but  the 
law-breaker  was  left  to  infer  that  his  name  was  too 
terrible  in  our  ears  to  be  resisted.  Very  soon  even  our 
footing  upon  the  coast  at  Berbera  was  insecure. 

At  this  point  Richard  Corfield  was  called  from 
Nigeria.  He  was  asked  if  he  would  take  charge  at 
Berbera  of  a  Camel  Corps  and  undertake  to  police  the 
district  immediately  upon  the  coast.  Let  us  realise 
what  this  job  precisely  was.  Corfield  was  being- 
invited,  with  one  other  Englishman,  to  take  charge  of 
150  native  riders,  inferior  at  that  time  in  discipline  and 
morale  to  the  armed  hordes  he  would  oppose.  These 
hordes  were  fearless  and  continuous!}'  aggressive. 
They  had  already  decided  that  the  English  power  did 
not  count  in  Somaliland.  Corfield  had  neither  numbers 
nor  prestige.  The  authorities  neglected  to  provide  him 
with  the  numbers  and  forbade  him  to  restore  the 
prestige.    But  Corfield  accepted  the  position. 

Corfield  protected  Berbera  so  well  that  the  authori- 
ties afterwards  decided  he  should  move  the  King's 
Peace  inland — as  far  as  Burao.  The  Commissioner 
hoped,  even,  that  Corfield  would  soon  be  able  "to 
devote  attention  to  Hargeisa  ",  almost  a  policy  of  adven- 
ture. Corfield  was  now,  with  official  consent,  vir- 
tually made  responsible  for  keeping  the  peace  near 
Burao  ;  and  it  was  understood  that  he  should  at  his 
own  discretion  engage  the  tribesmen  in  battle  when 
and  if  they  came  into  his  district  with  fire  and  sword. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  this  discretion  to 
engage.  In  May  1913  Corfield  at  Burao  was  officially 
commended  for  "  excellent  work  ".  This  excellent 
work  had  included  a  successful  attack  of  the  Camelry 
upon  raiders  in  December  of  the  previous  year,  in  which 
the  lives  and  properties  of  many  "  friendlies  "  had  been 
saved . 

Three  months  after  Corfield  had  been  praised  for  this 
"  excellent  work  ",  news  arrived  in  Burao  that  the 
Mullah  was  coming  down  with  2000  rifles.  The  situa- 
tion was  discussed  ;  and  it  was  officially  decided  that 
a  "  strong  reconnaissance  "  should  be  sent  out. 
This  strong  reconnaissance,  under  Corfield,  estab- 
lished itself  across  the  path  of  the  dervishes.  The 
fight  that  followed,  in  which  Corfield  fell  at  an  early 
hour,  is  officially  described  as  a  disaster.  Corfield's 
little  troop  fought  for  hours  unbroken,  numbers  fifteen 
to  one  ;  and,  retreating  in  good  order,  left  ten  to  one 
of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the  field.  This,  precisely,  is 
the  disaster  for  which  Corfield  was  accountable — the 
battle  of  Dul  Madoba.  Our  own  view  of  this  disaster 
is  that  nothing  could  so  effectively  have  restored  the 
honour  of  the  British  name  in  a  country  where,  to 
quote  the  officials,  there  had  been  a  "  serious  and 
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steady  diminution  of  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
Government  ". 

We  hope  Cor  field's  position  at  Dul  Madoba  is  now 
clear.  He  had  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Somali- 
land  with  official  sanction.  He  had  been  officially  com- 
mended for  successful  military  action  against  the 
tribes.  It  was  officially  recognised  that  only  from 
Burao  could  any  sort  of  order  among  the  friendly 
tribes  be  assured.  He  had  been  given  to  understand 
from  the  first  that  his  job  would  require  him  to  read 
intelligently  between  the  lines  of  his  authority.  lie 
had  virtually  been  commended  for  doing  so.  All  this 
must  clearly  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he  engaged 
the  dervishes  at  Dul  Madoba. 

We  come  now  to  the  official  side  of  this  affair.  The 
retreat,  after  Corfield 's  death,  from  Burao  is  described 
as  "  politically  disastrous  ".  Hut  this  retreat  (with 
which  Corfield  had  nothing  to  do)  is  only  disastrous  in 
that  it  lowers  British  prestige  and  makes  it  impossible 
to  protect  the  friendly  tribes.  Then  why  is  Corfield 
censured  for  taking  the  only  possible  way  of  asserting 
the  prestige  and  of  protecting  the  tribes?  Would 
it  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  official  mind  if 
Corfield  had  huddled  into  Burao,  and  looked  quietly  on 
while  the  dervishes  massacred  the  friendlics  and  in- 
sulted the  British  flag?  Where  was  the  prestige  or 
practical  advantage  of  the  Camelry  staying  at  Burao 
jis  spectators  of  massacre  and  outrage  and  a  living 
token  of  England's  refusal  to  take  the  field? 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Colonial  Office?  Re- 
member that  Corfield  was  at  Burao  with  official  sanc- 
tion ;  that  the  Colonial  Office  knew  he  was  there,  and 
had  made  no  objections.  This  was  before  Dul  Madoba. 
After  Dul  Madoba  Mr.  Harcourt  was  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  "  C  an  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman 
explain  w  hy  the  Camel  Corps  came  to  be  so  many  miles 
from  the  coast?  "  Mr.  Harcourt  answered  :  "  No, 
Sir.  I  cannot  ".  This,  to  say  the  least,  requires  ex- 
plaining. Before  Dul  Madoba  Corfield  was  at  Burao 
with  the  Government's  approval.  After  Dul  Madoba 
the  Government  cannot  explain  why  Corfield  w  as  there. 

If  Parliament  were  sitting  this  would  have  to  be 
pressed  home  in  full  debate.  It  looks  not  unlike  a  tacit 
conspiracy  to  censure  a  dead  man  and  to  make  of  him  a 
politic  al  scapegoat.  There  is  more  in  this  affair  than  a 
mere  error  of  taste.  So  much  appears  from  the  official 
Blue-book  itself,  which  is  little  more  than  a  carefully 
edited  Government  disclaimer  of  responsibility.  The 
censure  of  Corfield  at  Dul  Madoba  is  one  of  those 
political  manoeuvres  which  help  to  strengthen  the 
popular  feeling  that  politics  are  on  the  whole  a  dis- 
creditable employment.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  malum  is 
too  often  the  way  of  cowardly  politicians  with  men  like 
Richard  Corfield. 


SENSATION   AND  KINEMA. 

IT  has  been  a  festival  week  for  Shiva  the  Destroyer. 
Every  morning  the  newspapers  have  been  moved 
to  a  fresh  eruption  of  headlines  over  some  new  tale  of 
horror.  First  came  the  long-drawn-out  agony  of  the 
emigrant  ship  "  Volturno ",  burning  in  mid-Atlantic 
and  sending  out  desperate  appeals  for  aid  through  her 
wireless  apparatus.  Next,  in  South  Wales,  came  a 
still  crueller  stamp  of  destiny's  foot,  blotting  out  human 
life  as  carelessly  as  a  man's  tread  extinguishes  the 
little  republic  of  an  ant-hill.  The  carnage  of  the  Sen- 
ghenydd  explosion  is  hideous;  it  seems  likely  to  rank 
as  the  worst  disaster  in  the  sinister  record  of  the 
British  coalfields.  Lastly — it  may  be  hoped — we  have  a 
railway  collision  which,  coming  on  the  heels  of 
Aisgill  and  the  rest,  tends  to  raise  uncomfortable  doubts 
as  to  the  vaunted  safety  of  English  travelling. 

It  is  all  very  humiliating,  as  well  as  very  horrible. 
There  seems  to  be  some  stern  decree  that  what  we 
call  progress  shall  carry  its  own  penalty.  Every  year 
we  advance  from  one  standard  of  bigness  to  another, 
and  each  step  forward  is  dogged  by  tragedy.  During 
the  last  ten  years  man  has  gone  on  feverishly  with  his 
conquest  of  nature.  Yet  in  no  period  has  nature 
announced  with  more  decision  her  determination  not  to 


be  conquered.  She  has  proclaimed  it  in  Martinique, 
at  San  Francisco,  Valparaiso,  Messina,  and  Constanti- 
nople, to  mention  only  the  horrors  that  stand  out  in 
sharp  relief.  Terrible  has  been  the  revenge  of  tor- 
tured earth  on  the  presumptuous  race  that  loads  her 
with  new  cities,  perforates  her  mountains  and  dams 
her  rivers.  But  man  himself  has  outdone  her.  Young 
as  the  century  is,  three  continents  have  been  deluged 
with  an  effusion  of  blood  unparalleled  since  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  the  short  intervals  of  peace  have 
been  marked  by  some  of  the  most  appalling  disasters 
in  the  history  of  industry. 

The  frequency  of  serious  accidents  on  sea  and  land 
suggests  that  in  many  ways  safeguards  have  not  kept 
pace  with  development  in  other  directions.  For 
example,  enormous  ships  have  been  built,  because  it 
pays  to  build  them  ;  but  new  problems  regarding  safety 
have  not  been  adequately  considered.  The  "  Vol- 
turno "  affair  shows  once  more  the  value  of  wireless 
telegraphy  as  a  means  of  summoning  help  to  a  ship 
in  distress.  There  is  something  strangely  impressive 
in  the  story  of  the  stricken  emigrant  ship  paying  forth 
her  message  of  agony,  and  receiving  succour  from 
distant  ships.  But  wireless  telegraphy  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  other  safeguards.  Ships  may 
come,  and  yet  be  quite  powerless  to  effect  any  good 
purpose.  But  lor  something  closely  resembling  a 
miracle,  the  whole  living  freight  of  the  "  Volturno  " 
might  have  gone  down  before  the  eyes  of  half-a-dozen 
helpless  crews.  On  the  other  hand,  no  miracle  is 
needed  to  protect  a  ship  from  the  worst  dangers  of 
fire.  A  great  modern  steamer,  it  is  true,  is  more 
liable  to  a  calamity  of  the  kind  than  the  old-fashioned 
and  less  complex  ship,  but  the  peril  would  be  greatly 
diminished  if  more  adequate  precautions  were  taken. 
The  Special  Committee  of  Lloyd's  which  considered 
the  matter  came  to  the  conclusion  that  existing  regula- 
tions are  altogether  insufficient,  but  nothing,  of  course, 
has  been  done.  Even  regular  fire  drill  is  not  obliga- 
tory ;  the  matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  captain. 

To  the  flippancy  of  a  section  of  the  Press  is  largely 
due  the  public  indifference  to  such  questions.  All  life 
is  treated  as  a  sort  of  kinematograph  show,  and  the 
moment  an  event  becomes  tiresome  readers  are  sw  itched 
on  to  another  film.  When  the  "  Titanic  "  went  down 
the  great  question  was  :  Did  the  band  strike  up  a 
hymn-tune  or  a  ragtime  melody?  The  serious  issues 
raised  by  the  sinking  of  the  great  ship  were  entirely 
subsidiary  to  "  human  interest  ".  A  few  papers  stuck 
severely  to  the  point,  but  the  majority  were  perfectly 
wearv  of  the  whole  affair  by  the  time  the  truth  could 
be  probed. 

"Human  interest"  has  of  course  reigned  supreme 
this  week.  It  is  nauseating  to  read  of  the  troops  of 
reporters  and  photographers  who  swarmed  to  Fish- 
guard to  await  the  arrival  of  the  "  Carmania  ".  One 
tries  to  induce  a  tired  officer  to  talk  of  his  "  gallan- 
try ".  Another  collects  (or  invents)  stories  of  pitiful 
little  girl  waifs  who  wait  for  "  Daddy  ",  or  describes 
coarsely  the  grief  of  a  woman  who  has  lost  hus- 
band and  children.  Another  makes  arrangements  to 
"  adopt  "  an  orphan,  the  fact  to  be  duly  announced 
in  eight  or  ten  headlines  by  his  newspaper,  which  wants 
to  get  the  last  ounce  of  advertisement  out  of  its 
philanthropy.  Let  no  one  proceed  nowadays  on  the 
old-fashioned  rule  of  keeping  secret  from  the  left  hand 
what  the  right  hand  doeth.  It  is  not  business.  The 
photographer  is,  if  possible,  a  worse  offender  against 
taste  and  decency  than  the  "special  correspondent". 
It  is  simply  ghoulish,  this  mannerless  intrusion  on 
grief,  this  "  snapshotting  "  of  weeping  widows  and 
sweethearts — sweethearts  of  course  preferred,  as 
being  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the  taste  of  that  shock- 
ing cad,  "  the  man  in  the  street  ".  The  street  gentle- 
man is  understood  to  be  interested  in  sex,  and  the 
papers  study  his  preference.  For  him  were  published 
the  pictures  of  suffragists  writhing  in  the  arms  of 
policemen,  and  young  women  vaulting  over  stiles  in 
tight  skirts.  There  is  already  a  censor  of  films.  It 
seems  high  time  that  an  official  was  appointed  to 
control  the  vagaries  of  the  Press  photographer. 
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This  shameless  and  unrelenting  pursuit  of  "human 
interest  "  has  bred  a  strange  callousness  in  the  news- 
paper-reading people.  It  hardens  as  much  as  it  vul- 
garises. "  Tragedies  "  are  judged  much  as  one  ap- 
praises a  play.  The  affair  of  the  "  Volturno  ",  for 
example,  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  "  Titanic  ",  and 
the  Welsh  mine  explosion  is  poorer  in  picturesque 
quality  than  either.  In  the  "  Titanic  "  the  sensational 
ideal  was  reached.  It  had  an  awful  completeness. 
There  was  wealth,  and  sex,  and  a  dramatic  mixture  of 
classes.  It  was  as  if  fate  had  called  into  consultation 
the  makers  of  Drury  Lane  melodrama.  The  "  Vol- 
turno "  had  good  features  of  its  own — the  call  for  help, 
the  racing  of  ten  liners  to  the  spot,  the  frustrated 
attempts  at  rescue,  the  pouring  of  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  The  artistic  fault  was  the  grey  mass  of 
humble  emigrants.  There  was  lacking  to  the  seasoned 
newspaper  reader  the  sensuous  enjoyment  of  reading 
about  a  millionaire's  disappearance  beneath  the  Atlan- 
tic, or  a  debutante's  sufferings  in  an  open  boat. 

The  South  Wales  drama,  though  the  people  are  flesh 
of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  appeals  to  the 
sensationalist  even  less.  It  is  very  sad,  of  course, 
but  then  miners  are  rough  people,  not  specially  interest- 
ing, and  it  is  their  business  to  be  killed  on  occasion. 
Of  course  if  the  incident  of  the  Courrieres  mine  is 
repeated,  and  some  poor  fellow  is  found  alive  after 
a  month's  entombment,  the  photographers  and  inter- 
viewers will  take  tickets  from  Paddington  once  more. 
Otherwise  the  piece  will  have  a  short  run,  as  a  rather 
poor  dramatic  effort  on  the  part  of  destiny,  like  the 
productions  of  those  forgotten  Elizabethan  horror- 
mongers  who  filled  the  stage  with  corpses  and  left  the 
audience  cold. 

Of  course  we  are  not  all  sensation-hungering  mon- 
sters yet,  and  even  the  "  man  in  the  street  ",  when  he 
comes  in  contact  with  fact,  is  human.  But  that  the 
kinematograph  view  of  life  tends  to  real  hardness  of 
heart,  disguised  beneath  an  outwardly  womanish  sensi- 
bility, is  hardly  to  be  denied.  A  people  nourished 
wholly  on  sensation  must  become  as  incapable  of  true 
feeling  as  of  connected  thought. 


THE  RED  HERRING. 

By  Viscount  Helmslev,  M.P. 

\/l  R.  LLOYD  GEORGE  must  be  congratulated  on 
his  attempt  at  Bedford,  albeit  not  altogether 
successful,  to  avoid  the  extravagances  of  vulgar  vitu- 
peration which  have  come  to  be  associated  with  his 
public  utterances.  That  he  should  have  called  one  of 
his  political  opponents  a  "  cats'-meat  man"  is  for 
him  quite  innocuous  phraseology,  and  he  actually 
refrained  from  suggesting  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
should  be  boiled  in  his  own  broth,  or  roast  in  place  of 
his  own  oxen,  as  he  amiably  suggested  should  be  done 
to  another  peer  a  short  time  ago.  But  regarded  as 
a  serious  contribution  to  agricultural  problems  his 
long-promised  but  often-postponed  inauguration  of  the 
"  land-bursting  "  campaign  must  be  written  down  a 
failure.  It  is  a  confused  hash-up  of  the  ordinary  stock- 
in-trade  used  by  the  street-corner  orator  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  more.  He  trots  out  all  the  old  fallacies, 
and  makes  use  of  all  the  old  appeals  to  ignorance  and 
prejudice  which  have  done  duty  on  a  hundred  tubs. 

He  does  not  attack  individual  landowners  or  land- 
owners as  a  class.  Perish  the  thought,  they  are 
humane  men.  Yet  if  you  take  a  holiday  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  you  will  see  the  result  of  the  system 
managed  by  these  humanitarians.  "  Millions  of  acres 
which  formerly  maintained  the  sturdiest,  bravest,  most 
gallant  race  under  the  sun — a  desert.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  inhabitants?  1\Vhile  their  sons  were  up- 
holding the  glory  of  Britain  on  Continental  fields,  their 
parents  were  having  their  cottages  burnt  down, 
driven  away  homeless."  .  .  "The  land  is  trodden  by 
deer."  Really  the  street-corner  orators  have  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  Chancellor.  He  is  cribbing  their 
perorations.    And  what  is  the  truth?    Does  the  Chan- 


cellor really  think  the  deer-parks  of  Scotland  promising 
land  for  small  holdings?  Is  he  quite  certain  that  there 
were  no  economic  causes  at  work  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  starving  crofters  from  the  barren 
land  which  could  not  support  them?  But  truth  and 
facts  are,  of  course,  minor  matters  of  little  service  on 
the  platform.  Deer  and  game  lend  themselves  much 
more  readily  as  implements  to  stir  the  heart  and  blur 
the  brain.  Surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  titled  game- 
preservers,  and  no  doubt  fresh  from  hearing  of  the 
record  bag  made  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Pease,  on  the  well-preserved 
property  of  another  colleague,  Mr.  Harcourt,  he 
gravely  tells  us  that  "  there  are  now  considerable  tracts 
of  country  which  were  formerly  cultivated  now  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  sport ;  and  that  considerable  tracts 
of  country  are  left  in  a  state  of  under-cultivation  ". 

This  must  be  so  because  in  rather  more  than  half  a 
century  the  number  of  gamekeepers  has  increased  from 
9000  to  23,000,  and  the  number  of  labourers  has 
declined  by  600,000.  Here  we  have  a  typical  instance 
of  the  Lloyd-Georgian  method.  Make  an  inaccurate 
assertion.  Prove  it  to  be  accurate  by  advancing  two 
totally  unrelated  facts  as  being  cause  and  effect. 
Because  gamekeepers  have  increased,  labourers  have 
diminished.  Therefore,  land  which  might  be  cultivated 
is  devoted  entirely  to  sport,  and  other  land  is  under- 
cultivated.  A  perfect  specimen  of  a  Lloyd-Georgian 
syllogism.  It  used  to  be  the  hares  and  rabbits  which 
did  the  damage.  Xow  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to 
kill  them,  under  the  Ground  Game  Acts,  it  is  the 
pheasant  which  eats  the  mangolds,  and  in  the  words 
of  the  Chancellor  "  destroys  valuable  food  when  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  cannot  get  enough  of 
it  ". 

But  what  an  exaggeration  it  all  is  !    Quite  true  in 
some  parts  of  the  country — possibly  at  Xuneham  Park 
— there  is  excessive  game  preservation.    Record  bags 
are  not  necessary  for  sport.     But  do  let  us  keep  our 
sense  of   proportion.      If   all    the   damage   done  by 
pheasants  in  the  whole  country  during  a  year  were 
translated  into  terms  of  food,  it  would  not  probably 
amount  to  more  than  a  waggon  load  or  two.  After 
all,  these  numerous  gamekeepers  are  there  to  feed  the 
pheasants  at  considerable  cost  to  those  who  rear  them, 
and  to  no  small  extent  to  the  advantage  of  the  pur- 
veyors of  meal,  which  in  turn  is  purchased  from  the 
farmer.     It  is  remarkable  that  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
so  perturbed  at  land  being  under-cultivated  because 
of  game,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  many  acres  have 
gone  out  of  cultivation  altogether  for  the  purpose  of 
golf.  If  he  can  so  readily  picture  to  himself  "  luxuriant 
crops  feeding  the  hungry,  where  you  now  see  rush, 
and  thorn,  and  thicket,  and  bramble  and  covert  for 
game",  no    doubt  he  is    also  capable  of  imagining 
equally  luxuriant  crops  on  the  fertile  soil  of  Walton 
Heath  or  whatever  other  favourite  links  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  visiting.     Perhaps  it  is  his  ambition  ultimately 
to  settle  down  on  some  small  holding  of  land  from 
which  he  will  raise  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  starving 
lips  of  the  multitude.     If  so,  the  average  golf-links  can 
be  recommended  for  the  purpose  as  a  less  speculative 
investment  than  the  deer-forests  of  Scotland  or  the 
thickets  where  lurk  the  hand-reared  pheasants  of  his 
colleagues. 

The  truth  is,  this  talk  about  game  and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  landlord  is  not  so  much  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  voter  as  of  the  town  voter.  His 
sympathies  must  be  enlisted  by  lurid  tales  of  hardship 
in  order  that  he  may  assist  the  Chancellor  in  breaking 
down  the  political  influence  of  the  owners  of  large 
estates.  According  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  this  influ- 
ence is  due  not  to  any  respect  or  affection  which  the 
landlord  may  have  gained  by  his  dealings  with  his 
tenants,  or  by  public  work  in  his  locality,  but  to  the 
use  of  intimidation  by  threatening  to  turn  out  the 
tenant  from  his  holding.  This  is  a  very  old  accusa- 
tion, heard  less  frequently  now,  however,  from  leaders 
of  trade  unions.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  cry  of  intimi- 
dation is  a  survival  from  the  davs  when  votes  were 
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almost  openly  bought  or  sold.  Very  likely  when  a 
vote  had  been  paid  for  and  not  delivered  a  policy  of 
retaliation  ensued.  It  is  not  so  to-day,  and  though 
no  doubt  much  anxious  search  for  cases  of  this  kind 
has  been  made  by  the  Lloyd-Georgian  secret  land  spies, 
so  far  they  have  not  been  brought  to  the  light  of  day. 
And  indeed  if  they  do  exist-  they  are  occasions  for 
puttingf  into  force  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  rather 
than  for  creating  political  prejudice. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  touches  on  the  sales  of 
estates  which  have  lately  been  so  frequent,  and  on 
the  ensuing  hardship  to  the  farmer,  he  is  on  surer 
ground.  Hut  he  deliberately  turns  his  back  on  the 
only  remedy  which  promises  success.  The  farmer 
wants  facilities  to  buy  his  farm  by  the  help  of  State 
credit,  where  otherwise  it  would  be  sold  over  his  head. 
This  does  not  mean  that  ;'11  tenancies  must  be  con- 
verted into  freeholds.  It  only  means  that  an  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  given  to  the  tenant  under  such 
circumstances  to  become  the  owner  without  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  a  large  capital  sum. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  hints  that  the  advantages  of 
Ownership  can  be  conferred  on  the  tenant  by  merely 
giving  him  statutory  fixity  of  tenure.  He  utterly 
ignores  all  the  evils  of  dual  ownership  which  would 
inevitably  arise,  and  from  which  Irish  agriculture  is 
now  being  rescued  by  the  beneficent  operations  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Acts.  Read  in  conjunction  w  ith  a  recent 
speech,  it  is  evident  that  before  assenting  to  any 
scheme  of  purchase,  it  is  his  intention  first  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  landed  property  by  creating  chaos  in 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Everybody  will  agree  that  the  capital  sunk  by  a 
tenant  in  the  improvement  of  his  holding  must  be 
secured  to  him.  Who  would  imagine  from  a  perusal 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  that  this  had  been  done 
by  Unionist  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  long  before 
the  present  Government  first  came  into  office,  and  even 
before  Sir  H.  Campbell-Hannerman's  pronouncement 
that  he  intended  to  turn  the  land  from  being  "the 
pleasure-house  of  the  rich  into  the  treasure-house  of 
the  poor  "  ? 

How  far  the  present  Government  have  been  success- 
ful in  their  tinkerings  with  the  land  question  we  learn 
from  the  descriptions  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  working 
of  the  Small  Holdings  Act.  But  it  is  a  little  unfair  to 
blame  the  County  Councils — "gingered"  as  thev  are 
by  Government  Commissioners — for  the  failure  of  that 
Act.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  had 
listened  to  Unionist  representations  at  the  time,  they 
would  not  have  persisted  in  a  scheme  by  which  the 
small-holders  were  inevitably  charged  an  exorbitant 
rent. 

There  are  undoubtedly  difficulties  connected  with  the 
land.  The  burden  of  rates;  the  exodus  of  labourers 
to  the  towns  and  to  the  Colonies  ;  the  lack  of  houses 
and  the  impossibility  of  building  them  except  on  a 
semi-philanthropic  basis ;  the  lowness  of  agricultural 
wages — these  are  all  questions  which  call- for  considera- 
tion. But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  shallow  search  for 
causes,  and  from  the  vagueness  of  the  remedies  sug- 
gested by  the  Chancellor,  we  shall  look  to  him  in  vain 
for  solutions.  He  would  get  a  truer  perspective  of  the 
facts  if  he  would  turn  his  vision  away  from  pheasants 
and  their  ow  ners,  and  would  look  to  the  virgin  soil  of 
other  countries  which  attract  our  labourers  and  glut 
our  markets.  He  would  offer  a  better  prospect  of  im- 
provement if  he  would  cease  to  scare  capital  awav  from 
agriculture  where  it  is  sorely  needed,  and  would  take 
lessons  from  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  his  work  of 
agricultural  organisation. 

But  after  all  he  could  not  thus  lay  so  hot  a  trail  across 
the  scent  of  Government  blunders.  That  the  public 
should  change  on  to  the  new  line  is  the  main  object 
of  the  "  drag  "  laid  at  Bedford.  Let  us  take  care  that 
we  are  staunch  as  the  old  French  hounds  which  never 
changed  their  quarry.  When  the  time  comes  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  agriculture. 


"THE  LAUGHING  HUSBAND." 

By  John  Palmer. 

IT  OW  shall  we  define  a  man  of  the  world?  Possibly 
you  have  thought  out  a  good  many  definitions 
from  year  to  year.  Of  course  there  was  a  time  when 
you  hated  him,  flushing  easily  into  satire  and  con- 
tempt. Whether,  since  then,  you  have  come  to  suffer 
him,  or  to  aspire  to  be  of  his  company,  is  a  matter 
ol  personal  temperament .  Some  people,  even  when 
fully  grown,  would  rather  talk  to  Shelley  about  the 
rights  of  man  than  to  Hyron  about  hock  and  soda- 
water.  People  with  so  odd  a  preference  are  not  men 
of  the  world,  and  can  never  hope  or  fear  to  be.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  give  anything  to  talk  to  Byron,  provided 
1  might  never  read  his  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
would  rather  read  Shelley's  poetry  for  the  sixtieth  time 
than  talk  to  Hyron.  I  should  like  to  see  this  subject 
thoroughly  discussed  in  letters  to  the  Saturday 
REVIEW,  with  instances  from  history  and  contemporary 
life.  Why  are  some  of  our  friends  invariably  described 
as  men  of  the  world?  What  is  the  precise  compound 
of  qualities  we  instinctively  label  in  that  way?  How 
old  must  this  man  ol  the  world  be?  What  are  his 
virtues?  Is  it  necessary  he  should  turn  the  scale  at 
fourteen  stone?  Is  it  necessary  he  should  be  well 
grounded  in  iniquity?  How  agreeable  is  he,  or  dis- 
agreeable? Of  what  sort  is  his  knowledge — know- 
ledge of  the  world,  as  we  call  it?  How  much  faith, 
hope  or  charity  is  suitable  in  a  man  of  the  world?  Is 
he,  on  the  whole,  in  a  state  of  grace?  All  these,  pos- 
sibly, are  open  questions;  but  1  am  sure  of  one  thing. 
All  men  of  the  world  understand  musical  comedy.  This 
is  more  important  than  it  seems.  To  understand  musical 
comedy  is  a  gift  of  heaven.  No  amount  of  perseverance 
or  good  w  ill  is  of  the  slightest  use.  You  can  do  this 
thing,  or  you  cannot  do  it.  I  have  now  for  three  years 
worked  honestly  and  hard  in  an  attempt  to  do  it.  Con- 
stant readers  of  this  Review  have  only  to  turn  up  a 
heartbroken  confession,  already  three  years  old,  that  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  musical  comedy  was  for  me 
an  unimaginable  accomplishment,  and  to  picture  me 
now,  humble  and  incompetent,  still  waiting  for  a  vision 
which  still  refuses  to  appear,  and  they  will  realise  and 
fill  in  for  themselves  the  long  agony  that  lies  between. 
I  made  this  confession,  and  I  repeat  it,  with  a  full 
sense  of  all  that  it  implies.  To  be  unable  to  under- 
stand or  take  part  in  the  jolly  freemasonry  of  them 
that  frequent  and  can  appraise  the  latest  things  at 
Daly's  or  the  Shaftesbury  is  a  confession  that  one  is 
scarcely  fit  for  modern  civilised  intercourse.  It  means, 
of  course,  that  one  of  those  mysteriously  important 
things  which  are  born  in  one,  and  never  can  be  taught, 
is  hopelesslv  missing  from  the  sum  of  one's  equip- 
ment as  a  successful  figure. 

My  nearest  approach  to  an  understanding  of  musical 
comedy  was  a  theory  that  occurred  to  me  about  six 
months  ago.  Everything  seemed  to  point  to  an  inevit- 
able conclusion.  There  w-as  the  extraordinary  decora- 
tion of  musical  comedy,  obviously  aiming  at  something 
higher  and  more  subtle  than  the  favour  and  the  pretti- 
ness  of  the  merely  beautiful.  There  was  the  still  more 
extraordinary  music,  built  up  of  rhythms  and  melodies 
whose  appeal  must  obviously  transcend  anything  to  be 
found  in  them  as  mere  music  of  the  day.  Yet  again, 
there  were  the  strange  gestures  of  the  chorus — I  think 
they  call  it  the  chorus — which  could  never  have  been 
arrived  at  naturally,  or  even  been  deliberately  devised 
by  a  normal  human  intelligence.  Above  all,  there  was 
the  curious  erotic  ritual,  peculiar  to  all  performances 
of  this  kind — a  rhythmic  pantomime  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  usually  taking  place  between  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex.  I  began  to  ask  myself  whether  these 
main  features  of  musical  comedy  were  not  included  in 
one  comprehensive  idea,  after  which  my  mind  seemed 
somehow  to  be  vaguely  feeling.  Suddenly  it  occurred 
to  me.  This  was  some  kind  of  religious  celebration. 
Musical  comedy  was  a  survival  into  modern  times  of 
heathen  mysteries  whose  origin  was  lost  in  antiquity. 
Everything  now  was  clear.  The  curiously  primitive 
decoration,    more   especially    to   be  observed    in  the 
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costumes,  the  traditional  music,  vacant  of  idea  or 
expression  to  the  modern  ear,  but  quaintly  suggestive 
of  a  possibility  that  it  may  have  meant  something-  a 
thousand  years  ago  ;  the  grave  and  hieratic  gestures 
of  the  celebrants;  the  leisurely  and  studied  eroticism 
of  the  principal  figures,  distinctly  recalling  an  age  when 
sexual  ecstasy  was  an  important  and  recognised  factor 
in  the  public  celebration  of  heathen  religious  mysteries 
— all  went  to  show  that  I  was  at  last  on  the  point  of 
penetrating  the  secret  of  musical  comedy. 

I  went  to  see  some  friends  and  to  ventilate  my  dis- 
covery. My  friends  all  understand  musical  comedy,  as 
any  stranger  can  see  from  the  obvious  enthusiasm  and 
intelligence  with  which  they  follow  evolutions  and 
noises  of  the  stage  which  to  me  are  utterly  innocent  of 
meaning.  I  diffidently  suggested  the  vein  of  reflexion 
I  had  lately  pursued.  My  friends — who  all  agree  to 
look  upon  my  investigations  as  a  sort  of  joke — merely 
welcomed  this  as  my  latest  effort  to  be  funny  ;  and  told 
me  to  try  again. 

Sometimes  I  lose  the  cool  and  reverent  spirit  of  in- 
quiry. I  am  tempted  to  look  upon  the  whole  thing 
as  an  infamous  conspiracy,  to  blaspheme  and  say — 
what  some  people  say  about  Shakespeare  and  "classi- 
cal "  music,  and  many  more  people  would  say  about 
Shakespeare  and  "  classical  "  music  if  only  they  dared 
• — that  because  I  see  nothing  at  all  in  musical  comedy  ; 
that  because  the  music  means  nothing  and  the  words 
mean  less ;  that  because  the  conduct  of  the  queerly 
tedious  ceremonies  that  make  up  the  stage  business  of 
these  pieces  seems  to  have  no  ascertainable  reference  to 
any  known  natural  law  ;  that  because  I  should  frequently 
be  irritated  if  I  were  not  more  frequently  bored  ;  that 
because  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me,  and  the  award  of  their  applause  or  dis- 
approbation seems  utterly  capricious ;  that  because  I 
sometimes  have  a  vague  impression  that  it  would  have 
a  worse  effect  upon  my  intelligence  to  understand  these 
things  than  not  to  understand  them  ;  that  because  at 
a  musical  comedy  I  carmot  break  myself  of  the  foolish 
habit  of  continuing  to  expect,  but  never  find,  music 
and  comedy,  two  inexpressibly  precious  things,  within 
measurable  reach  of  my  understanding — that  because  of 
all  this,  musical  comedy  is  a  fraud  ;  that  its  devotees  no 
more  understand  it  than  I  do ;  that  when  they  say  they 
are  happy  and  comfortable  at  a  musical  comedy  they  are 
not  happy  and  comfortable  at  all  because  they  do  not 
know  what  happiness  and  comfort  really  are ;  that 
musical  comedy  is  a  conspiracy  of  expert  professional 
people  to  persuade  impressionable  British  audiences 
that  they  are  enjoying  themselves  ;  and  that  I  am  only 
at  a  disadvantage  with  men  of  the  world  in  this  matter 
of  musical  comedy  because  I  am  more  honest,  less 
easily  deceived,  and  possessed  of  more  taste  and  right 
feeling  in  these  matters  than  people  who  for  reasons 
which  I  do  not  understand  tell  me  that  "  Love  and 
Laughter  "  is  better  or  worse  than  "  The  Laughing 
Husband  ".  Personally,  I  am  reduced,  in  impotent  re- 
verence for  things  beyond  and  above  me,  to  declare 
that  "  The  Laughing  Husband  "  and  "  Love  and 
Laughter  "  are  equally  excellent  and  sacred,  or  in  im- 
patient ungodliness  to  declare  that  they  are  equally 
silly  and  contemptible.     It  is  a  sad  dilemma. 


PROVINCIAL  AND  LONDON  MUSIC. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

A  FTER  listening  to  quantities  of  music  within 
hearing  of  the  sea  waves  and  sea  winds,  London- 
wards  I  turn  my  steps  to  hearken  to  more  music  within 
hearing  of  motor-'buses  and  smelling  range  of  the 
sweet  odour  of  petrol.  Apart  from  the  Proms,  the 
first  really  significant  concert  of  the  season  was  that 
of  Messrs.  Bauer  and  Thibaud  in  the  Bechstein  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  and  of  this  I  shall  speak  presently. 
At  the  Proms,  things  roll  on  in  the  good  old  way, 
thousands  crowding  nightly  to  hear  superb  renderings 
of  old  and  new  works.  Of  new  ones  Sir  Henry  Wood 
has  packed  as  many  into  his  programmes  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected.    It  is  all  very  well  for  me 


to  grumble  and  English  composers  to  growl ;  but  so 
long  as  English  men  and,  more  especially,  English 
women   cannot   have  it  driven  into  their  unmusical 
skulls  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Briton  to  be  a  genuine 
composer,  and  that  we  have  already  several  fine,  if 
I  not  great,   British  composers,   so  long  will  foreign 
I  music  predominate  in  all  the  programmes  of  concerts 
!  given  in  England.    A  point  may  be  noted  :  already 
the  prejudice  against  native  singers  is  dead  as  a  door- 
or  any  other  kind  of  nail,  and  that  seems  to  me  a  step. 
Not  so,  writes  a  very  brilliant  composer  ;  composers 
cannot  earn  a  living  and  we  must  all  turn  conductors. 
Now  it  is  natural  that  the  executant  should  always 
make    more    money    than    the    composer  :    in  that 
respect     the     interpretative     artist     always  scores 
off    the    creative.      Palestrina,    for    example,  was 
an  executant  in  the  sense  that  he  gained  his  bread 
by  teaching  and  directing  his  choir,  playing  on  his 
choir  ;  Handel  and  Bach  were  organists  first  and  com- 
posers afterwards  ;  Handel  made  money  by  becoming 
his  own  entrepreneur,  but  to  the  end,  even  in  his  blind- 
ness, people  went  as  much  to  hear  his  organ-playing 
as  his  oratorios.      Bach  was  known  only  as  an  organist ; 
his  music  was  hardly  known  in  his  lifetime.  Haydn 
was  clavecinist,  fiddler,  and  what  we  should  nowadays 
call  conductor ;   Mozart  and   Beethoven  first  became 
known  as  pianists,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
ever  have  got  into  a  position  to  compose  their  greatest 
works  if  that  had  not  been  so ;  to  come  to  later  days, 
Chopin  was  a  pianist ;  Schumann  and  Berlioz  gained 
their  living,  the  first  by  journalism  and  directing  a 
music  school,  the  second  by  journalism  and  conducting. 
Even  the  case  of  Wagner  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Had  he  not  been  a  conductor,  that  is,  an  executant, 
he   would  never  have   been   able   to   compose  even 
"  Rienzi  "  ;  he  had  written  "Lohengrin"  before  he 
ceased  to  earn  his  living  by  conducting  ;  and  it  may 
be  remembered  that  in  his  later  years  he  still  went  on 
conducting,  first  for  his  bread,  second  to  help  to  build 
Bayreuth,  lastly  to  meet  the  deficit  created  by  Bayreuth. 
Gluck  is  an  exception  to  a  nearly  universal  rule,  and  of 
course  all  the  great  composers,  with  the  exception  of 
Berlioz  and  Wagner,  supplemented  their  incomes  by 
teaching.    The    rule    is    inevitable.    We   pay  many 
times  to  hear  Bauer  play  a  Beethoven  sonata  ;  we  pay 
only  once  for  a  copy  of  that  sonata.    And  so  also 
with  notices  in  the  Press,  notices  that  serve  to  adver- 
tise  the   artists.     I  write   frequently   about  different 
artists'  renderings  of  works  ;  I  write  about  one  artist's 
renderings  of  many  different  works.     But  having,  for 
instance,  said  my  say  concerning  Holbrooke's  varia- 
tions on  "Three  Blind  Mice",  what  more  can  I  do? 
A  daily  paper  critic  can  cheerfully  go  on  writing  that 
Miss  A  sang  with  taste  and  feeling  and  Mr.  B  played 
with  feeling  and  taste — the  difference  in  the  names 
gives   an   air   of   variety    to    an   otherwise   flat  and 
monotonous  paragraph  ;  but  I  cannot  write  in  one  issue 
of  this  Review  that  Holbrooke's  variations  are  bril- 
liantlv  scored  and  in  another  issue  that  they  are  scored 
brilliantly — the  device  would  be  too  thin  and  readers 
would  lay  down  the  paper.    So  far  as  publicity  and 
profit  are  concerned  the  executant  wins  in  every  way. 

While  our  composers  complain  of  the  public  they 
might  have  a  look  at  their  own  work.  Little  of  it  is 
distinguished  by  sheer  beauty  and  still  less  of  it  con- 
veys any  emotion;  hence  it  is  dull.  Too  much  of  it 
is  scrappy  and  incoherent  and  tires  our  attention  and 
worries  us.  The  lack  of  beauty  is  disastrous,  and  I 
think  beauty  would  manifest  itself  spontaneously  if  a 
true  expression  of  something  sincerely  felt ;  and  to  do 
that  a  musician  must  take  heed  not  to  deceive  himself 
through  the  power  of  music  to  reawaken  former  states 
of  mind.  The  scent  of  a  flower  can  revive  in  the 
brain  the  picture  of  a  scene  witnessed  long  ago  and 
forgotten,  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  scene 
was  witnessed,  of  the  emotion  of  the  moment.  But 
that  revival  does  not  come  near  in  intensity,  vividness, 
and  fineness  of  nuance  to  the  instantaneous  appeal  of 
even  a  single  musical  phrase.  Now  the  ordinary 
composer  has  his  feelings  stirred  by  something  or 
nothing  and  devises  music  which  he  thinks  expresses 
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bis  feelings.     Does  it?     In  nine    hundred  and  ninety 

cases  in  a  thousand  I  am  persuaded  it  does  not.  When 

the  composer  hears  it  again  it  simply  resurrects 
the  mood.  .Another  instance  is  not  an  exact 
parallel.  The  tolling  of  a  death-bell  is  solemn  to  every- 
one ;  but  when  Big  Ben  strikes  twelve  Wle  exclaim 
"  Good  gracious  !  and  my  train  starts  at  live  past  ", 
and  we  jump  into  a  cab  and  call  the  driver  names. 
The  application  is  obvious  :  the  musician  in  a  certain 
state  of  feeling  attaches  an  arbitrary  emotional  value 
to  phrases  that  are  empty,  colourless,  meaningless, 
inexpressive.  The  incoherence  I  have  spoken  of 
follows  from  this  method  of  "  composing  "  :  in  the 
composer's  mind  passages  arc  linked,  fused  together, 
follow  in  a  natural  sequence  ;  one  state  of  mind  pre- 
vailed when  he  set  them  down  and  each  serves  to 
stimulate  that  memory.  The  poor  outsider,  listening 
without  being  in  the  composer's  secret,  feels  onlv  that 
there  is  no  real  sequence,  no  harmonious  whole,  but 
a  series  of  episodes,  each  irrelevant  to  the  rest. 
Truth  must  be  achieved  first  ;  beauty  w  ill  follow. 
When  Keats  sang  "Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty" 
he  might  have  been  addressing  some  of  our  most  gifted 
young  fellows.  Perhaps  they  will  weigh  the  words  : 
Sir  Henry  Wood  is  doing  a  splendid  work  in  giving 
them  so  many  opportunities  of  testing-  their  music  in 
the  light  of  them. 

To  return  alter  all  this  to  the  concert,  the  Bauer- 
Thibaud  concert  was  in  some  respects  very  fine  and 
in  others  only  interesting.  The  Brahms  D  minor 
sonata  came  off  best  of  the  duets;  the  mighty 
"  Kreutzer  "  went  altogether  askew.  The  intense 
mournfulness  of  the  first  and  also  its  loveliness  came 
out,  one  would  say,  exactly  as  the  composer  intended. 
But  I  doubt  whether  a  Frenchman  can  understand 
Beethoven;  certainly  Mr.  Thibaud  does  not.  The 
monotony  of  his  tone  throughout  would  have  depressed 
a  musical  Mark  Tapley  ;  the  sublime  chant  in  the  first 
allegro  lost  all  its  mysticism  ;  there  was  no  genuine 
passion  in  the  rest,  but  only  an  excess  of  nervous 
energy  which  led  to  the  production  of  some  of  the 
oddest  squeaks  and  scraping  I  ever  heard  come  from  a 
violin.  Nor  was  there  deep  feeling  in  the  theme  with 
variations — nor,  for  that  matter,  mysticism  either — and 
throughout  the  whole  sonata  the  violin  tone  was  thin 
as  well  as  flat  and  colourless.  The  same  criticism 
.applies  to  a  Bach  selection  :  it  takes  a  much  riper 
artist  than  Mr.  Thibaud  has  yet  grown  to  be  to  make 
n  harmonious  and  beautiful  thing  of  the  gorgeous 
chaconne.  Mr.  Bauer's  share  in  the  concert  was  beyond 
all  praise.  The  "  Faschingsschwank  "  of  Schumann 
was  full  of  power,  tenderness  and  colour  ;  the  tone  was 
full  and  rich  and  varied  throughout.  Bauer  is,  as  I 
have  remarked  before,  as  satisfying  a  pianist  as  we 
have.  His  tastes  are  astonishingly  eclectic  ;  he  plays 
every  sort  of  music  with  understanding  and  sympathy. 
Though  parts  of  this  concert  were  a  trifle  tedious,  I 
would  there  were  more  like  it.  To  find  a  pianist  like 
Bauer,  who  is  a  master  of  the  technique  of  his  instru- 
ment and  is  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  musician,  who 
always  plays  his  best  and  as  though  he  played  only  for 
musicians  and  ignores  alike  the  gallery  and  hysterical 
ladies  in  the  stalls — this  is  indeed  a  joy  to  the  critic. 

To  review  one's  life  may  or  may  not  be  a  useful 
occupation  ;  but,  useful  or  useless,  I  have  reviewed  the 
past  few  weeks  of  mine  with  a  complacency  that  may 
be  described  as  colossal.  The  auctioneer  in  "  Edwin 
Drood  "  may  beat  me,  but  only,  as  racing  men  say, 
by  a  short  head,  a  very  short  one.  The  principal  cause 
of  my  self-satisfaction  lies  in  this — that  I  have  listened 
to  an  immense  amount  of  music  with  immense  enjoy- 
ment, the  reason  being  that  I  did  it  not  for  business 
— the  musical  critic's  business — but  purely  and 
simply  for  fun.  Most  of  what  I  heard  will 
never  be  touched  on  by  this  pen  ;  but  in  gratitude 
to  the  givers  of  so  much  pleasure  I  must  say  a  few 
words  about  the  musical  delights  of  that  far-distant 
resort  where  of  late  I  sojourned.  First  of  all  there  is 
a  grumpv  old  organ  and  a  fine  young  organist,  Mr.  C. 
Fntwhistle  Clifford.  He  is  a  brilliant  performer  and 
his  programmes  are  excellent,  sometimes  of  a  varied 


nature,  while  often  one  recital  is  given  up  to  one  com- 
poser. When  the  exquisite  sensation  caused  by  cutting 
one's  feel  to  pieces  on  shingle  began  to  pall,  it  was 
always  refreshing  to  drop  into  the  Aquarium  for  a 
while  and  listen  to  him.  Soon  I  shall  find  occasion  to 
say  more  about  this  part  of  Brighton,  as  I  shall  about 
Mr.  Lyell  Tayler  and  his  men.  To-day  I  have  only 
space  to  make  this  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Lyell  Tayler, 
by  the  way,  defends  the  pace  at  which  he  took  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  and  demonstrated  to  me  that  he  followed 
accurately  Beethoven's  own  metronomic  indications. 
Thai  I  cheerfully  admit  ;  but  was  Beethoven  the  best 
judge  of  the  tempi  ?  I  fancy  that  in  an  enthusiastic  mood 
he  might  have  run  the  figure  up  very  high,  while  in  his 
gloomy  moments  he  might  have  lowered  it.  Wagner 
gave  up  metronome  marks  altogether,  discovering  that 
a  tempo  which  suited  one  conductor  or  band  or  set  of 
singers  was  altogether  wrong  for  others.  He  considered 
them  utterly  misleading.  That,  however,  is  one  more 
matter  to  be  discussed  another  day. 

Finally,  there  was  opera — opera  !  And  opera,  too, 
which  one  could  attend  feeling  no  obligation  to  write 
about  it.  The  Carl  Rosa  Company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Walter  van  Noorden,  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
(loosens,  gave  a  first-rate  representation  of  Wolff- 
Ferrari's  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna  ".  Without  wish- 
ing to  make  any  invidious  distinctions  amongst  the 
artists,  I  may  mention  first  and  chiefly  the  masterly 
conducting  of  Mr.  Kugene  Goosens.  The  Maliella  of 
Isa  Hill,  the  Carmela  of  Phyllis  Archibald,  the  Gennaro 
of  Gordon  Thomas,  the  Rafaele  of  Hebden  Foster — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  parts  that  were  full  of 
energy  and  right  feeling.  Unfortunately  I  was  not 
sufficiently  sure  at  the  time  as  to  who  was  who  to  men- 
tion the  others  by  name  ;  but  this  at  least  may  be  said, 
that  the  whole  representation  was  equal  to  anything 
we  see  in  London.  The  opera  seems  to  me  by  far  the 
best  of  the  modern  Italian  school.  Of  course, 
the  plot  consists  largely  of  passion,  jealousy, 
and  murder  or  attempted  fnurder — it  would  not 
be  Italian  if  it  didn't  ;  and  the  music  of  the 
first  and  last  acts  often  ceases  to  be  music  at  all; 
it  is  Strauss  and  Reger  and  Delius  without  the  profound 
sense  of  what  is  true  in  harmony  that  underlies  the 
vagaries  of  those  gentlemen.  The  middle  act,  however, 
attains  a  level  of  serene  beauty  to  which  they  rarely 
rise.  It  is  this  act  that  justifies  me  in  not  forming  a 
final  opinion  until  I  have  heard  the  work  once  or  more 
than  once  again. 

Let  me  call  my  readers'  attention  to  two  facts.  To- 
day week  sees  the  last  Promenade  Concert  of  the  season, 
and  every  programme  during  the  week  is  a  good  one. 
On  28  October,  at  8.30,  in  the  Westminster  Cathedral 
hall,  the  second  of  the  Bach  chamber  concerts  will  be 
given.  The  programme  is  a  noble  one  and  the  prices 
are  low  ;  those  who  want  to  hear  great  music  that  cannot 
be  heard  elsewhere  should  seize  the  opportunity. 


A   MORNING  AT  ELY. 
By  Filson  Young. 

LAST  Monday  morning  I  played  truant  on  my  way 
back  from  a  visit  to  the  country,  and  escaped 
from  the  train  for  three  morning  hours  to  visit  the 
cathedral  of  Ely.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  I  should 
have  had  such  a  sense  of  truantry,  but  undoubtedly,  as 
the  train  disappeared  that  should  have  been  carrying 
me  on  to  London,  I  walked  forth  into  the  town  of 
Ely  with  that  lightness  of  heart  which  in  properly 
constituted  people  is  associated  with  adventure  and 
misdoing.  The  morning  mists  were  lying  white  over 
the  fens,  and  their  chill  touch  and  the  autumnal  smell 
in  the  air  spoke  sharply  of  the  end  of  summer  and 
the  departure  of  the  sun. 

I  walked  up  the  unknown  street  towards  the  un- 
known cathedral  with  the  confidence  of  an  explorer 
approaching  the  North  Pole  by  compass.  I  had  never 
seen  the  cathedral,  but  its  attraction  was  definite  and 
strong ;  I  could  have  found  it  blindfold,  for  in  such 
a  place  all  roads  lead  to  the  cathedral,  as  for  centuries 
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it  has  been  the  centre  to  which  so  many  journeying 
feet,  so  many  loads  of  material,  so  much  treasure  and 
so  much  piety  have  been  drawn.  A  massive  wall 
appeared  on  my  right  with  a  great  arch  in  it  filled 
with  mist ;  I  turned  in  at  the  arch  and  found  myself 
in  the  elaborate  peace  of  the  close.  And  there  sud- 
denly on  my  left  loomed  something  enormous.  The 
mist  cleared  a  little  and  revealed  masses  of  grey 
masonry  occupying  an  incredible  bulk  of  the  sky,  but 
masonry  so  far  without  visible  form.  I  walked  along 
seeking  for  some  gate  of  access,  and  as  I  looked  up 
at  the  long  ranks  of  buttresses,  the  soaring  lantern, 
and  the  flowing  curves  of  the  window  traceries,  I  had 
a  sense  of  that  extraordinary  combination  of  magni- 
tude and  stability  combined  with  aerial  lightness  which 
Winchester  also  produces — a  suggestion  that  the 
cathedral  is  not  planted  in  the  ground,  but  afloat,  like 
a  great  ship  at  anchor,  in  the  green  close.  And 
looking  up  at  the  towering  walls  and  at  the  confusing 
perspective  of  the  pinnacles  one  could  almost  have 
sworn  that  the  fabric  moved  a  little,  as  though  at 
the  impulse  of  some  unseen  tide. 

I  was  pleased,  as  one  is  always  pleased  by  a  dis- 
covery which  can  be  interpreted  in  one's  own  favour, 
to  learn  afterwards  that  the  Abbot  Simeon,  who  was 
the  original  builder  of  the  cathedral,  was  a  brother 
of  Bishop  Walkelin  of  Winchester,  where  he  had  him- 
self been  prior.  So  that  the  shiplike  aspects  of  the 
two  cathedrals  and  their  many  other  points  of  resem- 
blance may  perhaps  not  be  accidental. 

At  last  I  found  an  open  door,  and  entering,  was 
aware  of  that  sensation  of  dizziness  which  the  con- 
founding' proportions  of  a  great  interior  induce.  That 
soon  passed,  and  I  began  to  wander  about  on  the 
preliminary  feat  of  pedestrianism  which  is  necessary 
before  one  can  begin  to  grasp  the  design  of  such  a 
building.  It  was  so  early  that  I  was  practically  alone, 
and  felt  as  though  I  had  boarded  a  great  deserted 
treasure-ship  and  were  exploring  all  her  holds  and 
cabins.  Up  and  down  the  immense  nave  of  thirteen 
bays,  and  before  its  glorious  facade  of  arches  super- 
imposed in  perfect  proportion  I  marched  unwearied ; 
stopping  to  marvel  at  the  great  beauty  of  the  Galilee 
porch  with  its  trefoiled  arches,  the  curling  leafage  of 
its  capitals,  and  the  elaborate  dog-tooth  ornament  that 
had  so  patiently  and  so  elaborately  been  cut  to  enrich 
the  mouldings.  I  stood  and  looked  up  into  the  won- 
derful central  dome  or  lantern — does  any  other  English 
cathedral,  except  the  modern  St.  Paul's,  possess  a 
central  dome? — and  considered  what  I  had  read  of  its 
engineering  and  of  its  romantic  beginnings.  For  Ely, 
like  so  many  of  our  cathedrals,  which  we  think  of  as 
monuments  of  slow  and  solid  labour,  suffered  once 
from  the  plague  of  jerry-building.  Such  was  the  zeal 
of  its  founders  ;  such  the  wealth  of  treasure  that  was 
brought  to  it  by  long  pilgrimage  across  the  fens ; 
such,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  pious  haste  on  the  part  of 
the  Benedictines  to  extend  the  very  handsome  business 
that  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  offerings  at  St. 
Etheldreda's  shrine,  that  safety  in  the  building  was 
sacrificed  to  speed,  with  the  result  that  the  great  central 
tower,  which  was  part  of  Abbot  Simeon's  original 
design,  fell  down  in  1322  ;  and  the  third  great  period 
in  the  life  of  the  fabric,  which  was  to  crown  it  with 
its  distinctive  loveliness,  began. 

The  same  kind  of  accident  has  happened  at  some 
time  or  another  in  almost  every  English  cathedral, 
resulting  often  in  the  destruction  of  a  glorious  thing 
and  the  putting  of  something  less  glorious  in  its  place. 
But  at  Ely  the  ruin  of  the  central  tower  was  perhaps 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  For  when  Alan  of  Walsingham 
set  to  work  to  clear  away  the  debris  of  the  piers  of 
the  tower,  and  saw  the  great  open  space  left  at  the 
crossing,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  light  octagonal 
tower  supporting  a  lantern  and  spire  could  be  evolved 
out  of  the  ruins.  The  difficulty  lay  in  the  engineering, 
as  is  apparent  even  to  the  lay  visitor  who  looks  upward 
into  the  apex  of  that  great  octagon.  Vaulting  was 
impossible,  for  the  width  is  over  seventy  feet,  and 
nowhere  outside  of  Spain  had  such  a  space  been 
vaulted.       Neither  could  there  be  a  ceiling,   for  no 


beams  of  seventy  feet  could  be  obtained,  or,  if  obtained, 
could  safely  have  borne  any  weight.  The  solution,  at 
once  poetic  and  daring,  was  found  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  octagonal  collar  of  wood  from  which 
eight  posts  could  rise,  forming  a  wooden  lantern  with 
vertical  sides.  The  stonework  was  finished  in  six 
years,  but  it  was  twelve  years  more  before  the  per- 
severing prior,  although  he  searched  all  over  England, 
could  find  eight  oak  trees  of  the  dimensions  necessary 
for  the  mighty  angle-posts  and  realise  his  dream. 

But  after  an  hour  or  two  I  grew  oppressed  with  the 
dumbness  of  all  this  beauty  and  wanted  to  hear  its 
voice.  So  I  called  upon  the  organist,  and  together  we 
climbed  up  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  triforium  and 
explored  the  inmost  recesses  of  Harrison's  fine  new 
organ,  and  then,  with  a  really  sympathetic  generosity 
rarely  shown  by  cathedral  organists  to  the  intruding 
stranger,  he  left  me  for  a  little  to  play  by  myself. 
Gradually,  in  whispers  first,  and  long  slow  waves  of 
sound  advancing  and  retiring,  and  then,  as  the 
farthest  distances  were  gradually  awakened,  in 
thunders,  the  whole  glorious  fabric  gave  me  back  its 
voice.  It  was  not  my  music,  but  the  music  of  the 
cathedral  ;  there  is  no  such  ecstatic  and  artistic  col- 
laboration as  that  which  is  possible  in  such  an  experi- 
ence, for  the  building  is  alive  and  will  answer  to  you, 
thrill  for  you,  whisper  and  tremble  for  you,  if  you  are 
patient  and  have  the  instinct  to  find  the  tonal  and 
rhythmic  progressions  that  are  the  key  to  its  acoustic 
secret.  When  you  thus  play  in  such  a  building,  with 
understanding  and  without  self-consciousness,  it  is  as 
though  the  cathedral  were  singing  to  itself. 

Afterwards  I  went  down  under  the  lantern  and 
listened  to  the  organ  while  its  own  master  played  upon 
it  with  excellent  skill.  I  delighted  in  its  many  beauties, 
in  the  delicate  family  of  viols  which  are  its  chief 
distinction,  in  the  smooth  and  velvety  diapasons,  and 
in  the  tubas,  whose  majesty  and  smoothness  of  tone 
might  awaken  some  of  the  sleeping  saints  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  Last  Judgment.  Lewis'  tubas  at  South- 
wark  seem  to  me  always  to  be  like  flames;  Willis' 
at  St.  Paul's  to  be  like  coals  of  fire  that  eat  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  harmony  ;  Harrison's  at  Ely 
suggest,  not  red  heat,  but  white  heat,  and  seem  to 
reach  a  point  of  physical  fusion  between  sound  and 
light  at  which  sound  becomes  incandescent. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  cathedral  the  mists  had 
cleared  away  and  the  sun  had  come  out,  and  the  whole 
bulk  and  length  and  height  of  the  building,  like  a  scarp 
or  mountain  in  a  flat  land,  filled  the  horizon  and  seemed 
to  follow  me  as  I  went  down  the  road  to  the  station. 
There  I  came  back  to  strange  unrealities  ;  the  railway 
bun  and  sandwich,  the  grotesque  ritual  of  the  railway 
station,  the  damp  and  dusty  construction  in  which  I 
was  to  be  hurried  back  to  London.  There  is  indeed  a 
living  soul  in  all  beautiful  things,  and  a  corruption 
as  of  death  in  all  things  ugly,  dishonest,  and  inefficient. 
Certainly  as  I  came  back  that  morning  it  was  the 
cathedral  that  seemed  real  and  living  to  me,  and  the 
things  about  me  which  spoke  of  a  dead  and  dark  age 
of  superstitions  and  abuses.  I  sat  remembering  what 
I  had  seen  and  considering  the  wonder  and  worth  of 
it.  The  presbytery  at  Ely,  a  presbytery  of  six  bays, 
with  its  clustered  marble  piers,  its  wealth  of  floriated 
capitals,  and  still  richer  corbels  that  hold  up  the  marble 
shafts  of  the  vault,  with  all  its  glory  of  sculpture  and 
design,  cost  five  thousand  pounds — the  equivalent,  I 
am  told,  of  about  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 
This  is  what  they  did  with  their  money  in  those  days; 
and  to-day  there  are  people  who  think  it  a  creditable 
thing  to  collect  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  buy — the 
Crystal  Palace. 


MY  AUTUMN  SALMON. 

THERE  had  been  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind  in  the 
night,  but  the  morning  came  brilliant,  with  sun- 
shine — too  brilliant  to  last,  it  seemed — and  the  wind 
was  about  right  for  salmon-fishing.  Of  course,  in  an 
ordinary  way,  one  ought  not  to  be  fishing  in  the  last 
w  eek  of  September ;  but  this  year  w  as  exceptional ; 
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fish  could  not  get  up  for  want  of  water,  and  one  day 
in  September  1  killed  a  fresh-run  sea  trout  with  marks 
of  the  sea  lice  still  on  him.  That  was  on  the  way  down. 
Wc  had  to  cross  three  lakes  before  reaching  the  river, 
and  in  one  of  them  was  a  famous  stand  lor  salmon, 
which  we  tried  in  passing,  but  saw  only  the  trout.  The 
breeze  was  lightening ;  the  cloud  had  cleared  off  from 
everywhere  except  on  the  very  top  of  the  Twelve  Pins  ; 
and  we  hurried  on.  The  river  is  for  fishing  purposes 
only  one  long  flat  pool  above  the  tideway,  and  while 
I  was  fishing  the  lower  end  the  gillie  saw  a  salmon 
in  the  upper  part.  I  went  there,  rose  him,  and  rose 
him  again,  with  the  small  fly  we  had  selected.  It  was 
settled  then  to  try  a  Connemara  black,  concerning 
whose  merits  I  had  heard  much — and  a  good  fly  it  is. 
But  this  fish  would  none  of  it,  so  I  picked  up  the 
trout  rod,  which  had  on  the  tail  a  little  olive 
grey,  our  favourite  pattern  in  Donegal,  but  no  one 
(except  the  fish)  will  look  at  it  in  Connemara.  At  the 
first  cast  1  had  him — and  not  at  all  so  black  a  fish  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  date  :  he  showed  silvery 
when  he  leaped.  It  is  always  something  of  an  adventure 
playing  a  six-pounder  on  light  tackle  and  a  ten-foot  rod, 
more  especially  when  it  is  three  years  since  you  killed 
a  salmon  ;  but  in  the  end  we  got  him — and  hoped  to 
get  another.  But  by  this  time  every  waif  of  a  cloud 
had  vanished,  and  after  an  hour's  fishing  over  fish  that 
leaped  to  annoy  us,  we  gave  up,  and  went  to  the  lake. 
It  was  bright,  but  there  was  a  breeze,  and  in  an  ordinary 
year  I  should  have  got  a  dozen  sea  trout  anyhow.  This 
year,  alas  !  is  extraordinary,  and  having  caught  a  couple 
of  small  ones  and  then  fished  blankly  for  a  while,  we 
lunched — very  enjovably  :  everything  is  much  more 
enjoyable  after  you  have  caught  a  salmon.  Shooting  is 
all  very  well ;  but  for  excitement  I  know  nothing  to 
touch  the  feeling  of  getting  into  your  fish — and,  when 
it  is  a  question  of  fine  tackle,  the  long  anxiety  lest  your 
casting  line  should  meet  a  rock,  or  the  small  hook-hold 
come  adrift. 

After  lunch  we  tried  again,  on  some  of  the  best  water 
in  Ireland,  but  saw  nothing  in  half  an  hour,  so  gave 
up  a  little  disappointed.  But  Lord,  as  Mr.  Pepys  said, 
how  pleasant  it  was  paddling  back  through  those  wild 
lakes,  where  the  boulders  stick  up  everywhere  just  as 
in  the  fields  ;  and  when  we  sighted  the  home  lake,  the 
blueness  of  the  water,  the  sharp  contrast  of  the  ilex- 
covered  islands  against  the  water  and  against  the  olive- 
brown  mountain  slopes  beyond,  made  one  freshly  alive 
to  the  beauty  of  all  that  scene.  It  is  always  quaint  here 
to  row  into  the  trim  little  harbour  of  the  island — that 
garden  in  the  wilderness  where  between  masses  of  wide- 
blooming  hydrangeas  and  tall  ranks  of  perennial  sun- 
flowers, with  here  and  there  a  bed  of  late  roses,  neatly 
sanded  paths  lead  up  to  the  lodge.  I  had  the  place  to 
myself,  and  since  it  was  early  still  in  the  afternoon  the 
question  was  what  to  do.  Work?  I  compromised  by 
taking  a  book  of  poems — good  poems — for  review, 
with  me  on  to  the  rocky  spit  that  juts  out  westward 
into  the  lake.  I  read,  and  I  did  not  read— which  is  not 
a  bad  way  to  approach  verse — but  the  sun  blazed  along 
the  lake  dazzlingly  ;  also,  as  I  lay  there  in  dry  heather, 
I  was  aware  of  wings  coming  straight  and  swiftly  at 
me — strong  dark  wings.  The  cormorant  passed  within 
a  rod's  length,  and  I  realised  how  shot  with  colour  is 
even  his  sooty  blackness  ;  then  there  was  a  splash,  and 
I  knew  he  had  pitched  ;  another  splash,  and  he  must  be 
diving.  Poetry  was  less  interesting  than  the  movements 
of  this  skilful  angler.  He  was  a  hundred  yards  away 
when  I  saw  him,  very  large  and  black  on  that  glassy 
sheet,  between  me  and  the  sun.  He  dived  and  came 
up  twenty  yards  off ;  no  luck,  another  dive ;  then 
another,  and  still  no  luck  ;  and  so  I  watched,  till  there 
was  a  dive  from  which  he  came  up  quickly,  and  elaborate 
swallowing  motions  could  be  distinguished  even  at  that 
distance.  When  they  ended,  he  took  a  sip  of  water, 
shook  liimself  complacently,  and  so  to  work  again. 

But  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  island  small. 
Obviously,  it  was  a  sin  to  go  out  of  such  sunshine  ;  and 
I  had  thoughts  of  climbing  a  mountain.  Yet  when  one 
is  fishing  mountain  climbing  seems  incongruous;  and 
a  plan  dawned  on  me.    Everything  was  glassy  and 


bright ;  the  river  had  no  pools  with  broken  water  in 
them  ;  but  in  one  of  the  lakes  an  inflowing  torrent  made 
a  stream  in  which  salmon  lay.  I  would  fish  that  at 
sundown.  It  meant  pulling  across  the  home  lake,  and 
half-an-hour's  walk.  As  I  got  out  of  the  boat,  the  sud 
was  nearly  down,  a  little  west  of  the  Twelve  Pins.  They 
stood  out  now,  absolutely  clear-cut,  a  jagged  solid 
mass,  purple  as  a  plum.  To  my  right  the  moor,  a  huge 
expanse,  was  ringed  about  by  hills,  olive-brown  as  the 
bog  grass ;  the  western  horizon  was  luminous  and 
golden.  But  it  was  one  of  the  moments  when  colour 
shifts  as  you  watch  it.  I  walked  towards  the  sun  ;  it 
had  sunk  before  I  reached  the  lake,  but  there  was  still 
a  golden  ray  on  the  water.  Far  from  me,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish on  that  lucent  sheen  the  broken  line  where  the 
stream  entered,  and  I  pushed  down  the  boat  and  pulled 
towards  it.  Everything  was  extraordinarily  still  and 
tranquil  :  even  a  leaping  fish  broke  the  silence,  and  my 
oars  seemed  to  make  absolute  tumult.  I  landed,  and 
the  fishing  was  over  in  five  minutes  :  it  had  given  me 
only  the  pleasure  which  every  angler  knows  of  straight- 
ening my  line  over  a  swift  run  of  water  ;  but  it  had,  as 
so  often  happens  with  fishing,  made  an  errand  which 
led  me  Straight  into  the  heart  of  beauty. 

As  I  paddled  back,  I  saw  the  sky  changed  :  radiations 
like  an  aurora  shot  up  through  the  ruddy  gold.  The 
little  lake  on  which  I  was  led  by  a  narrow  cut  into  a 
larger  one,  and  along  that  whole  vista  of  water  the 
sky's  colours  were  reflected,  under  the  sombre  purple  of 
heathy  banks.  I  stowed  the  boat  safe  and  took  the 
footpath  home  across  that  solitude — leagues  of  it  on 
every  side,  where 

"Only  God  exults  in  silence  over  fields  no  man  may 
reap  ". 

So  the  poet  had  written  for  my  reading  of  this  after- 
noon, and  though  it  is  only  now  I  think  of  his  line, 
perhaps  he  had  affected  my  mood.  To  the  south-west 
was  a  planet  glorious  and  golden  ;  to  the  north-east, 
over  the  hills  that  run  down  from  Joyce  Country  towards 
Screeb  and  Costello,  another  star  answered  it.  A 
grouse  crew  in  the  heather  to  my  right.  I  had  been 
walking  southwards,  but  as  I  started  to  pull  back,  I  faced 
north,  and  saw  again  the  sunset  glory.  It  spread  beyond 
the  Twelve  Pins  ;  and  just  where  the  Joyce  Country 
mountains  over  Maam  joined  in  to  them  was  a  region 
of  half-light,  delicate  and  wonderful ;  a  glimmer  rather 
than  a  glow.  These  mountains  were  not  solid  and 
purple,  as  were  the  Pins ;  they  had  a  colour  ill-defined 
and  tremulous  that  was  neither  green  nor  grey  nor 
brown,  yet  had  something  of  them  all ;  and  it  passed 
imperceptibly  into  the  long  range  of  unlighted  slopes 
and  skyline.  I  pulled  fast  across,  rounded  the  point  as 
neatly  as  I  could,  and  made  for  the  quay  ;  but,  as  I 
slackened  to  enter,  the  beauty  I  looked  at  held  me.  I 
could  not  go  in,  but  paddled  out  again  and  lay  on  my 
oars.  It  was  dark  now ;  the  island  mass  with  its  trees 
seemed  inky  blackness  ;  yet  as  one  looked  one  saw  it 
was  all  green — water,  ilex  trees,  mountains  beyond,  and 
sky.  Overhead,  stars  grew  thick ;  the  grouse's  call 
came  again  across  the  water,  and  a  mallard  quacked. 
From  the  upper  island  a  heron  flapped  out  squawking  ; 
and  behind  all  these  was  the  steady  roar  of  a  distant 
waterfall.  I  stayed  there  in  a  sort  of  dream,  half 
anxious  to  go  before  the  spell  had  ceased  to  hold  me, 
yet  unwilling  to  shorten  such  an  hour.  Water  has  for 
me  at  least  an  odd  magic  :  it  affects  my  whole  con- 
sciousness with  a  pleasure  that  is  not  exclusive,  for 
other  things  can  enhance  it,  but  that  nothing  can  re- 
place. The  sea  is  different  :  it  heightens  one's  sense  of 
vitality  ;  it  has  its  own  joy  ;  but  its  strong  breath  does 
not  blend  so  subtly  with  a  mood  as  do  the  exhalations 
of  clean  unspoilt  lake  or  river — above  all,  when  the 
scent  of  turf  is  in  the  air.  Never  had  I  felt  more  strongly 
than  this  day  the  influence  which  tranquillises  rather  than 
stimulates  and  makes  the  mind  extraordinarily  receptive 
of  beauty.  Probably  if  we  could  read  our  own  impulses 
it  is  this  emanating  charm  which  accounts  for  the  wise 
folly  of  fishermen.  I  am  glad  to  have  caught  a  salmon 
again  alter  a  long  spell  of  lost  opportunities;  the 
sea  trout  one  has  taken  are  a  gracious  dish  for  dinner ; 
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but  what  turned  my  day  into  something  happy  and 
memorable  was  my  wild-goose  chase  across  the  moor, 
and  my  solitary  paddling  in  that  dewy  twilight. 

Lemon  Grey. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  RAILWAY  TRAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  College,  Northfleet,  Kent, 
15  October  191 3. 

Sir,- — Mr.  H.  R.  Wilson's  letter  in  your  issue  of 
nth  inst.  claims  a  comment  from  me,  and  I  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  reply  to  it. 

An  acquaintance  with  railway  directors  and  officials 
of  every  grade  extending  over  fifty  years  enables  me 
to  declare  that  there  have  always  been  hundreds  of 
railway  officials,  and  not  a  few  railway  directors,  even 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  in  favour  of  united  action 
in  adoption  of  safety  appliances,  but  the  general  railway 
sentiment  against  compulsion  of  any  kind  has  been  too 
strong  to  render  the  advocacy  of  such  far-seeing  folk 
of  any  avail,  and  railway  shareholders  are  paying 
heavily  for  such  obtuseness  in  dividends,  and  employees 
in  needless  sacrifice. 

During  that  fifty  years  I  have  seen  at  least  300,000 
workers,  out  of  a  body  of  railway  men  which  never  in 
any  one  year  reached  30,000,  killed  or  injured,  and  this 
nation  all  the  while  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  truth 
as  it  still  is  to  this  day. 

Dazed  with  the  gigantic  figures  of  United  States 
railroads,  Mr.  Wilson,  like  most  British  railroad 
defenders,  makes  bald  comparisons,  and  deems  his 
opponent  squelched. 

The  1,400,000  British  baby  trucks  of  8  to  10  tons 
each  (larger  ones  hardly  reach  1000),  which  he  speaks 
of,  even  when  quite  full  won't  hold  more  than  14  millions 
of  tons  all  told. 

The  United  States  freight  cars,  which  range  from 
50  to  80  tons  each  (at  the  50  tons  rate),  carry  at  least 
110  millions,  are  worked  with  far  heavier  engines  than 
British  trains,  and  much  more  recklessly,  and  are 
handled  under  much  severer  dangers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  traffic — so  much  so  (as  Mr.  Kenney  shows  in 
"Men  and  Rails"),  the  increase  of  accidents  in  eight 
years  in  the  States  (other  than  coupling  accidents)  was 
from  780  in  10,000  for  1900  to  1240  per  10,000  for 
last  year,  or  an  increase  of  60  per  cent.,  the  coupling 
accidents  during  those  years  going  down  over  50  per 
cent. 

The  most  unthinking  reader  of  this  letter  can  discern 
the  transcendent  value  of  such  a  safety  appliance  as  this 
of  which  our  railwav  advocates  of  laissez-faire  have 
no  practical  experience  in  this  country,  whilst  British 
railways  which  own  the  lines  now  take  very  good  care 
they  will  not  demonstrate  themselves  in  any  way  what- 
ever, or  let  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  they  are 
masters,  do  so  either,  although  it  is  in  its  power. 

Mr.  Dewar  (quoted  by  Mr.  Wilson)  says  that  either 
Mr.  Kenney 's  figures  have  gone  mad  or  the  case  against 
the  authorities  is  very  black.  The  latter  conclusion  is 
the  true  one. 

This  nation  has  for  fifty  years  been  paying  a  heavy 
price  in  life  and  limb  of  its  population  through  its  own 
careless  unconcern  for  the  safety  of  railway  passengers 
and  railway  employees,  in  leaving  them  to  the  self- 
interest  of  railway  directors,  railway  shareholders,  and 
their  satellites,  the  lawyers,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  resistance  to  such  reform  has  continuously 
paralysed  or  rendered  nugatory  every  humane  effort 
during  that  period  to  secure  their  safety. 

In  memory  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  already 
sacrificed,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
now  working  day  and  night  in  danger,  it  is  time  this 
question  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  nation  itself,  for  in 
no  other  fashion  will  these  preventable  dangers  be 
seriously  grappled  with. 

I  am,  etc., 

T.  A.  Brockelbank. 


THE  MARCONI  DEALINGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Liverpool,  7  October  1913. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  your  leader  in  last  Satur- 
day's issue  anent  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Wolmer  he  expresses  such 
complete  confidence  in  newspaper  reporters,  perhaps 
you  will  put  on  record  the  following  quotation  from 
the  "  Liverpool  Daily  Post's  "  summary  of  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs'  evidence  before  the  Marconi  Committee,  as 
it  so  clearly  demonstrates  the  precise  nature  of  the  inside 
information  supplied  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Isaacs,  on  which 
information  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  acted, 
thus  putting  himself  under  a  considerable  obligation 
to  a  would-be  contractor  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

"  Liverpool  Daily  Post  ",  26  March  1913,  page  8, 
column  4. — "  He  [Sir  Rufus]  bought  at  £2,  knowing 
from  what  his  brother  Godfrey  told  him  that  they 
would  assuredly  rise.  He  was  given  information 
which  his  brother  told  him  had  not  yet  been  disclosed 
to  the  general  public.  He  never  thought  they  would 
rise  in  two  days  to  over  ^3. 

"  He  told  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Master  of 
Elibank  all  he  knew  about  the  good  prospects  of  the 
shares,  and  particularly  about  his  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  British  company." 

The  "  Liverpool  Daily  Post  "  is  one  of  the  leading 
Liberal  papers,  as  you  no  doubt  know. 

Yours  etc., 

Magna  est  Veritas,  etc. 

P.S. — The  inside  information  to  which  I  refer  above 
was,  as  we  know,  worth  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ,£,700 
odd,  plus  the  value  of  143  shares,  or,  say,  roughly 
;/"iooo  in  all.  His  later  purchases,  on  which  he  made 
a  loss,  were  not  made  on  inside  information,  so  far  as 
I  understand  it,  and  are  quite  beside  the  point. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  INCOMPETENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rhinebeck,  N.Y., 

21  September  191 3. 

Sir, — I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  the 
Saturday  Review  is  mistaken  in  judging  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  in  the  United  States  as  if  we  were  a 
monarchy.  Naturally,  under  such  a  Government,  our 
methods  might  call  for  criticism.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  perfectly  consistent.  We  are  a  democracy,  and 
that  has  been  recently  defined  by  a  brilliant  French 
writer  as  "  the  cult  of  incompetence  ".  And  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  confirm  that  verdict.  Such  a  form 
of  government  takes  the  worthy  village  blacksmith  from 
under  his  spreading  chestnut-tree,  where  he  is  doing 
excellent  honest  work,  and  converts  him — for  example 
— into  a  Secretary  of  State.  And  the  equally  useful 
citizen  is  torn  away  from  the  counter,  where  he  con- 
scientiously weighs  out  sugar  and  tea,  to  be  promoted 
to  the  responsibilities  of  Secretarv  of  War.  That  is 
the  procedure  of  democracy,  pure  and  undefiled,  which 
- — to  use  a  metaphor — uproots  the  homely  but  indispens- 
able potato  and  cabbage  from  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
re-plants  them  in  the  hothouse,  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  this  violent  operation  will  result  in  their  transforma- 
tion into  orchids  or  roses,  as  may  be  required.  Demo- 
cracy also  appoints  blameless  individuals  from  the 
rustic  environment  of  far  Western  States,  who  are  inno- 
cent of  any  language  but  that  spoken  by  their  neigh- 
bours, as  ambassadors  to  European  capitals,  where 
everyone  they  meet  officially  is  obliged  to  con- 
verse in  French  as  a  matter  of  course.  England 
is  supposed  to  enjoy  democratic  institutions  under 
the  veil  of  a  monarchy,  but  they  are  so  different 
from  the  real  thing,  as  exhibited  in  the  daily  life 
of  Americans,  that  the  Saturday  Review  does  not 
recognise    them    when   embodied    in    the   person  of 
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Mr.  Bryan.  The  Saturday  Review  should  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Bryan  represents  "  a  Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  ",  much  more 
fitly  than  if  he  were  a  trained  diplomat  such  as  are  usual 
in  Europe.  "The  plain  people  "  who  rule  in  a  true  de- 
mocracy prefer  a  "  silver-tongued  orator  "who  is  fluent 
in  the  speech  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  to  a  more 
cultivated  and  capable  man  who  is  so  much  better 
educated  than  the  average  voter  that  he  can  converse 
in  the  tongues  of  men — not  to  say  of  angels.  The 
writer  of  the  libretto  of  "  Pinafore  "  must  have  been 
thinking  of  our  public  nun  when  his  immortal  Sir 
Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B.,  became  an  admiral  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  having  so  carefully  polished  up  the 
handle  of  the  big  front  door. 

Yours  etc. , 

F.  C. 


AUSTRALIA   AND  THE   BRITISH  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

29  July  191 3. 

Sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  fully  realised  by 
Englishmen  how  strong,  persistent  and  constant  is  the 
clamour  on  the  part  of  Australia- — and  also,  I  may  say, 
to  some  extent  on  the  part  of  New  Zealand — that  Eng- 
land should  transfer  all  her  present  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  and  joint  possessions  with  France,  such  as  the 
New  Hebrides,  to  the  Governments  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  so  abandon  the  Pacific  altogether. 
This  clamour  has  become  much  more  insistent  since 
the  fatal  visit  of  the  "  Great  Mammoth-Mastodon  White 
Fleet  "  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  recent  repudiation  of  the 
British  Navy  in  favour  of  a  sectional  Australian  Fleet. 
Australia  would  have  England  acquire  the  interest  of 
France  in  the  New  Hebrides  at  any  cost  to  herself  and 
then  hand  these  exquisite  and  rich  islands  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  may  well  be  asked — Why  should  England 
do  anything  of  the  sort?  Is  it  that  England  is  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Australia  because 
of  her  European  and  Eastern  connexions,  and  that  the 
only  safe  and  friendly  neighbour  can  be  the  U.S.A.? 
Is  England  to  be  forced  from  the  Pacific  through  the 
operation  of  an  Australian-American  Monroe  Doctrine? 
Nothing  would  please  the  U.S.  more,  and  it  seems  that 
nothing  would  give  greater  pleasure  to  Australia.  If 
England  abandons  these  splendid  Pacific  possessions — 
Cook  Island  Group,  Fijian  Group,  New  Hebrides,  and 
Solomons  and  others — to  Australia  she  will  deprive  her- 
self for  ever  of  all  her  strategic  points  in  the  Pacific — 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  in  the  Far  North  excepted. 
For  what  reason?  To  please  the  U.S.  and  Australia? 

True,  Australia  to-day  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  may  continue  to  remain  ^so  for  some  time  to  come 
if  England  continues  to  yield  to  her  demands  and  fawns 
upon  her  as  she  does  upon  the  L'.S.A.  But  is  there 
any  guarantee  that  she  will  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Empire  when  she  is  strong  enough  to  be'  independent 
of  it?  An  Australian  senator  gave  me  the  answer  the 
other  day  :  "  None  ".  Anyone  who  knows  "  Labour  " 
in  Australia  would  say  the  same  thing ;  and  what 
"  Labour  "  thinks  to-day  the  Government  does  to- 
morrow. The  tendencies  in  Australia  point  clearly  to 
independence  of  England.  England  will  then  not  have 
a  single  port  in  the  whole  of  the  Pacific.  She  will  be 
worse  off  even  than  France  and  Germany. 

Once  these  splendid  possessions  are  handed  to  Aus- 
tralia they  are  gone  for  ever,  and  England  can  never 
have  them  back  again.  Is  it  not  the  madness  of  extreme 
folly  to  abandon  these  possessions  to  Australia  ;  and 
ought  not  England  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  such  a 
fatuous  policy  is  absolutely  impossible  and  unthinkable? 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  if  England  ever  became 
entangled  in  war  with  the  U.S.A.  Australian  ports 
would  be  closed  to  her.  It  is  Australia's  definite  and 
settled  policv  never  to  join  with  England  in  war  with 
the  U.S.A.  ' 

Yours  faithfully, 

D  C.  L. 


"  THE   BOOK   OF  THE  BALL." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

108  Kenilworth  Court,  Putney. 
Sir, — 1  am  grateful  to  your  reviewer  for  his  kind 
remarks  about  my  book,  but  his  humorous  regret  that 
I  say  nothing  about  "  troco,  that  fine  old  game",  is 
nunc,  cssar\  J  h<j  "  fine  old  game  "  is  duly  mentioned 
in  the  book  on  pages  95  and  96,  but  I  described  it 
under  its  fine  old  name  of — billiards.  I  mention  this 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  a  great 
game  developing  from  a  soi  l  of  bumble-puppy.  Troco, 
otherwise  lawn-billiards,  is  as  old  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  Not  until  the  seventeenth  was  it  raised  to  the 
table.  By  Shakespeare's  day  it  was  termed  billiards, 
and  this  grass  game  is  what  he  refers  to  in  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  " — "  Let's  to  billiards  ". 

A.  E.  Crawley. 


Hit  ill  LAND  MEN  AND  PONIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
15  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W., 

23  September  1913. 
Sir,  —  I  contributed  an  article  on  "  Highland  Men 
and  Ponies  "  to  the  leading  newspaper  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty  in  [91  1  ;  and  with  your  kind  permission  I  beg 
to  refer  again  lo  the  subject,  since  I  firmly  believe  that 
it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  peace  and  prosperity 
not  only  to  the  crofters  of  my  native  Highlands  but  also 
to  the  small  farmers  and  cottars  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland. 

In  support  of  my  views  I  may  mention  an  article  on 
the  Irish  manoeuvres  that  appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  of 
22  September,  in  which  it  is  said  :  "  The  Tipperary 
theatre  of  wai  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  testing 
staffs  and  iroops,  while  the  use  of  local  transport 
allowed  us  to  gauge  the  value  of  Irish  carts,  ponies,  and 
drivers  for  improvised  transport  in  the  field.  .  .  .  These 
little  country  carts,  each  with  its  pony  or  ponies  and 
Irish  driver,  fitted  themselves  into  a  military  organisa- 
tion as  though  they  had  been  at  the  game  for  years.  The 
writer  did  not  see  one  jibbing  horse  nor  one  case  of 
broken  harness  or  broken-down  cart,  while  distances 
on  the  march  were  well  preserved,  and  even  in  the 
narrow  roads  the  right  of  the  road  was  invariably  clear." 
The  above  extract  puts  my  plea  for  pony  transport  in 
a  nutshell.  The  motor-car  has  ruined  England  as  a 
manoeuvring  ground  for  troops ;  and  no  finer  man- 
oeuvring ground  can  now  be  found  than  that  of  Ireland 
or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  our  soldiers  could 
be  turned  into  the  most  formidable  fighting  men  in  the 
world. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Donald  Norman-  Reid. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  CHARLES  LAMB. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edmonton  Vicarage,  Middlesex, 

9  October,  1913. 
Sir, — About  five  years  ago  a  committee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  memorial  to  Charles 
Lamb,  the  essayist  and  author  who  lived  and  died  in 
Edmonton  and  lies  buried  in  our  churchyard.  The 
committee  decided  that  the  memorial  should  take  the 
form  of  a  public  hall  and  institute  in  Edmonton  open 
to  all.  The  estimated  outlay  was  ^7500.  Of  this 
amount  upwards  of  ^5000  has  been  raised.  The 
building  has  been  erected  and  is  in  full  working  order. 

May  I  now  appeal  to  your  readers  to  contribute  the 
balance  of  ^2000  still  required  to  complete  the 
schemes?  I  feel  sure  that  many  who  cherish  the  writ- 
ings of  Charles  Lamb  will  be  ready  to  help  in  establish- 
ing this  most  fitting  institution  to  his  memory.  Cheques 
and  postal  orders  may  be  sent  to  me  at  the  above 
address,  and  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  A.  B.  Sanders, 
Vicar  of  Edmonton  and  Prebendarv  of  St.  Paul's. 
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REVIEWS. 

LORD  LYONS. 
[second  notice.] 

"Lord  Lyons."    By  Lord  Newton.    In  Two  Vols. 
Arnold.    30s.  net. 

THE  second  volume  of  Lord  Lyons'  biography, 
covering  the  period  from  1871  to  1886,  shows 
Lord  Newton's  deep  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
European  politics.  From  1880  to  1886  Lord  Newton's 
observations  on  Continental  diplomacy  were  made  from 
inside,  which  renders  them  unusually  valuable,  as 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  are  seldom  in  a 
position  to  tell  what  they  know  until  they  arrive  at  an 
age  when  they  have  either  forgotten  or  are  too  lazy 
to  write.  The  confusion  of  French  political  parties 
that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  in- 
trigues of  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Buonapartists, 
have  lost  their  interest  now  that  the  Republic  is  firmly 
established.  The  first  dramatic  moment  came  in  1875, 
when  it  is  proved  by  documentary  evidence  that  Bismarck 
did  really  meditate  making  a  second  war  of  extermina- 
tion upon  France.  The  ferocious  inhumanity  of  such 
a  policy,  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
almost  incredible,  and  were  it  not  for  the  correspon- 
dence before  us,  corroborated  by  the  memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Morier  recently  published  by  his  daughter,  we 
should  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the  scandal  to 
personal  dislike  of  an  overbearing  statesman.  But 
Lord  Newton  is  not  a  gossip,  nor  had  he  any  personal 
reason  for  distrusting  Bismarck ;  and  he  treats  the 
diabolical  design  as  a  fact.  Even  the  cold  and  cautious 
Lord  Derby  was  stirred  to  wrath,  though  Lord  Newton 
does  not  tell  us  how  far  it  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  Morier 
induced  this  most  lethargic  of  Foreign  Secretaries  to 
act.  Whether  Morier  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
roused  Lord  Derby  or  not,  the  facts  are  that  Lord 
Derby  appealed  to  Russia  to  prevent  this  monstrous 
crime  ;  that  the  Tsar  and  Gortchakoff  came  to  Berlin 
to  see  the  German  Emperor ;  that  the  Tsar  said  he 
would  not  allow  war ;  that  Gortchakoff  telegraphed  to 
Europe  "la  paix  est  assuree  "  ;  and  that  Bismarck 
pretended  that  the  war  scare  had  been  engineered  by 
the  Press  and  the  "  bears  "  in  the  Bourses  !  Bis- 
marck's subsequent  policy  towards  France  and  Eng- 
land prove  him  to  have  been  quite  as  dangerous  and 
quite  as  unscrupulous  as  the  first  Napoleon.  Not  a 
spark  of  generosity  or  an  ounce  of  sympathy  with 
his  fallen  foe  is  discernible  in  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  France  was  made  to  feel  at  every 
turn  that  she  existed  by  sufferance,  and  that  she  de- 
pended in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  politics  on  the 
sovereign  pleasure  of  her  conqueror.  Bismarck  was 
quarrelling  with  the  Catholics,  and  he  therefore  in- 
sisted that  the  French  Government  should  quarrel  with 
the  Bishops  of  nine-tenths  of  the  French  nation.  But 
when  the  strength  and  wealth  of  France  recovered  more 
rapidly  and  irresistibly  than  Bismarck  had  calculated, 
he  suddenly  changed  his  policy,  and  conceived  the  idea, 
clever  enough,  of  setting  France  and  England  by  the 
ears  by  encouraging  France  to  pursue  a  spirited  colo- 
nial policy,  a  policy  of  foreign  adventure.  This  would 
divert  the  money  and  soldiers  of  France  abroad,  and 
would  certainly  bring  her  into  collision  with  Great 
Britain  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Hence  Ton- 
quin,  hence  Tunis,  hence  Egypt.  Bismarck's  policy 
succeeded  admirably  from  his  point  of  view.  France 
lost  money  and  men  and  prestige  in  Tonquin ;  she 
seized  upon  Tunis  with  a  defiance  of  international 
morality  that  is  only  comparable  with  Italy's  annexa- 
tion of  Tripoli,  though,  as  Lord  Newton  points  out, 
Italy's  conduct  was  better  than  that  of  France  in  Tunis, 
for  Italy  at  least  had  the  courage  to  declare  war  upon 
Turkey,  whereas  France  seized  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
Power.  But  Tunis  proved  rather  a  damnosa  hereditas, 
and  in  1880  opened  the  Egyptian  question. 

It  is  not  easy  to  read  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
question  as  it  was  handled  by  England  and  France 
between  1880  and  1885  with  other  feelings  than  those 
of  contempt  and  impatience.    Lord  Granville,  however 


agreeable  socially,  was  one  of  the  feeblest  Foreign 
Secretaries  that  Great  Britain  has  ever  had,  and  Glad- 
stone was  always  immersed  in  domestic  politics.  To 
Lord  Granville's  chief  Egypt  was  merely  a  bore,  and 
quite  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  clauses  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act.  It  is  hardly  fair  therefore  to  lay 
on  Lord  Granville  all  the  blame  of  the  imbecilities  of 
our  Egyptian  policy.  Luckily  for  England  and  for 
Egypt,  Gambetta  died,  and,  after  repeatedly  inviting 
France  to  join  us  in  action,  England  was  left  alone 
after  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  to  work  out  the 
salvation  of  Egypt.  But,  as  invariably  happens  when 
a  nation  has  lost  an  opportunity  through  its  own  fault, 
the  French  did  not  forgive  us  lor  the  next  twenty 
years.  From  Tel-el-Kebir  began  the  policy  of  pin- 
pricks which  so  nearly  issued  in  war  over  the  Fashoda 
affair.  After  reading  these  volumes  we  must  pro- 
nounce the  foreign  policy  of  the  French  Republic  to 
have  been,  almost  uninterruptedly,  for  thirty  years, 
mean,  weak,  inconsistent,  and  jealous.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  ten  years  that  France  has  begun  to 
resume  her  place  of  dignity  as  a  first-rate  Power.  It 
was  the  duty  of  Lord  Lyons  for  twenty  years  to  soothe 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  string  of  middle-class  medio- 
crities who  succeeded  one  another  rapidly  as  French 
Ministers,  and  to  keep  Downing  Street  posted  as  to 
the  tortuous  course  of  French  politics.  This  difficult 
and  disagreeable  task  he  discharged  to  perfection, 
owing  to  his  peculiar  gifts  of  accuracy  and  serenity. 
The  following  passage  is  a  gcod  sample  of  the  pleasant 
sub-acidity  of  Lord  Newton's  style  whenever  he  ap- 
proaches the  subject  of  our  national  defence  :  "  The 
military  preparations  for  a  possible  struggle  with 
Russia  were  typical  of  the  manner  in  which  British 
statesmen  occasionally  prepare  for  the  worst.  In 
order  to  strike  terror  .into  a  Power  which  could  dis- 
pose of  millions  of  soldiers,  two  army  corps  of  25,000 
men  each  were  ordered  to  be  mobilised,  and  as  '  a  time 
of  emergency  had  arrived  ',  it  was  announced  that  the 
first-class  army  reserve  and  militia  reserve  would  be 
called  out  ;  their  total  numbers  amounting  to  the 
stupendous  figure  of  about  70,000  men.  By  these  steps 
it  was  hoped  that  the  greatest  military  Power  in  the 
world  would  be  awed  ".  Notwithstanding  Lord  Newton's 
sneer,  fully  justified  we  admit,  this  calling  out  of  a  handful 
of  men,  coupled  with  Gladstone's  speech  in  asking 
for  a  credit  of  eleven  millions,  did  have  the  desired 
effect  of  making  Russia  back  down  after  Penjdeh. 
Such  is  the  belief  in  the  latent  power  of  Great  Britain  ! 
In  the  case  of  non-military  Powers  like  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  what  they  can  or 
may  do  at  a  moment's  notice  that  matters,  but  what 
they  are  believed  capable  of  doing  in  the  long  run. 
Whether  in  these  latter  days,  when  a  war  between 
big  Powers  would  be  decided  in  a  very  short  time, 
this  belief  in  latent  capacity  would  tell,  we  do  not 
know. 

We  cannot  leave  the  career  of  Lord  Lyons  without 
a  word  or  two  as  to  his  personality.  Lord  Newton 
gives  us  a  quaint  testimonial  to  his  own  character  from 
Lord  Lyons,  who  wrote  to  our  Minister  at  Berne  : 
"  My  dear  Adams, — I  have  settled  that  Legh  is  to 
be  at  Berne  on  the  28th,  and  I  hope  you  will  like  him. 
He  is  clever  and  well  informed,  though  some  people 
think  he  does  not  look  like  it  ".  Apparently  amongst 
the  "  some  people  "  were  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Akers 
Douglas,  for  Mr.  Legh  was  condemned  to  silence  on 
the  back  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  some 
twelve  years,  whilst  Under-Secretaries  for  Foreign 
Affairs  were  found  in  Mr.  Robert  Bourke  and  Sir 
James  Fergusson,  who  had  not  a  tenth  part  of  his 
knowledge  and  ability.  It  was  only  after  he  had  taken 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  Lord  Newton  was 
able  to  make  his  information  and  his  power  of  ex- 
pression felt.  Abstinence  and  exercise,  said  Lord 
Lyons,  were  the  only  two  things  which  disagreed  with 
him.  Lord  Newton  tells  us  that  he  was  a  total  ab- 
stainer, but  a  large  cater ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
under  these  conditions  he  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 
He  used  to  repeat  with  glee  that  the  chief  entry  on 
his  dossier  at  the  Prefecture  consisted  of  the  word* 
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"  On  ne  lui  connait  pas  dc  vices  ".  Lord  Newton  tells 
us  that  his  chief  "  spoke  French  with  perfect  facility  ", 
but  in  a  characteristic  passage  about  the  late  Mr. 
Sheffield  Lord  Newton  gives  us  his  opinion  about  the 
French  of  British  diplomatists.  "One  of  his"  (Mr. 
Sheffield's)  "peculiarities  was  that,  in  spite  of  much 
practice,  he  spoke  very  imperfect  French  with  an 
atrocious  accent,  but  this  circumstance  never  appeared 
to  prejudice  him  in  any  way,  and  it  may  incidentally 
be  noted  that  the  possession  of  what  is  called  a  good 
French  accent  is  a  much  overrated  accomplishment  in 
France  itself.  Frenchmen  rarely  wish  to  listen  ;  they 
desire  to  talk  themselves  and  to  be  listened  to ;  to 
them,  as  a  rule,  a  foreigner  is  a  foreigner  and  nothing 
more,  and  whether  he  speaks  French  well  or  ill,  they 
seldom  notice  and  rarely  care."  This  is  certainly  con- 
solatory to  most  of  us.  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward,  his  great- 
niece,  tells  us  that  Lord  Lyons  was  morbidly  shy,  but 
that  like  most  shy  men  he  loved  to  play  the  fool 
amongst  his  intimate  relatives.  He  grew  very  tired  of 
eating  the  same  dishes  for  breakfast,  but  was  too  shy 
to  tell  his  valet  so.  He  was  too  shy  to  look  his  foot- 
men in  the  face,  and  amused  himself  by  distinguishing 
them  by  their  silken  calves.  But  he  kept  up  the  state 
of  the  British  Embassy,  and  his  horses  and  carriages 
were  the  admiration  of  "  tout  Paris  ".  Only  one 
witticism  is  recorded.  He  asked  Mr.  Augustus  Craven 
where  his  wife  was,  and  to  the  answer  "  She  is  at 
Wrest  "  Lord  Lyons  rejoined  "  Requiescat  in  pace  ". 
In  1886  Lord  Salisbury  was  foolish  enough  to  offer  him 
the  post  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  was 
wise  enough  to  decline,  being  totally  unfitted  for  politi- 
cal life.  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward's  account  of  his  inten- 
tion to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  reminds  us  of  some 
passages  in  "  Lothair  ".  Lord  Newton  has  given  us 
a  great  biography,  a  classical  record  of  the  career  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  British  Ambassadors. 


A  BROTHER  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

"  The  Shorter  Poems  of  Frederick  Tennyson."  Edited* 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Charles  Tennyson.  Mac- 
millan.    5s.  net. 

ONE  can  imagine  Frederick  Tennyson  a  decided 
success  among  the  hundred  poets  who,  the 
ingenuous  M.  D'Herbelot  informed  his  eighteenth- 
century  readers,  were  part  of  the  court  equipage  of  the 
tres-puissant  Khedherkhan.  There  are  poets  born  to 
rouse,  to  energise,  to  set  in  motion  ;  there  are  also  poets 
born  to  bring  dreams  of  magnificence  to  the  lethargically 
magnificent,  and  the  poet  of  these  "  shorter  poems  " 
is  one  of  the  latter  tribe.  One  imagines  him  almost 
persuading  the  Khan  on  his  sofa  that  he  listens  to 
"  the  sovran  Thunder  spoken  to  the  World  ",  and  that 
he  will  anon  tear  himself  from  his  comforts  to  "un- 
twist the  typhoon"  for  a  scarf,  ere  meeting  "those 
twin  kings  of  bliss  "  who 

"  Come  down  with  wealth  of  other  worlds  to  this  !  " 

Recited  to  a  recumbent  potentate,  subconsciously  pre- 
occupied by  his  hookah,  the  glow  and  sonority,  the 
noble  tone  and  communicable  feeling  of  the  elder 
Tennyson's  poems  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  appre- 
ciation, while  his  faults,  incompatible  with  artistic 
fame,  might  escape  rebuke. 

Keats  helps  towards  an  intelligently  kind  judgment 
of  such  poets  as  Frederick  Tennyson  when  he  says  of 
"  poesy  " 

"  'Tis  might  half  slumb'ring  on  its  own  right  arm  ". 

Needless  to  say,  the  dozing  might  of  Frederick  Tenny- 
son is  innocent  of  vulgarity.  He  gives  us  no  idea  of 
the  snore  of  poet  or  of  angel.  But  his  crudities  are 
extraordinary.  In  one  of  his  best  poems  ("  Harvest 
Home  ")  the  exigency  of  rhyme  governs  the  verb 
instead  of  the  nominative.  In  another  poem  "  the  Earth- 
quake "  is  regarded  as  a  person,  though  one  might  as 
justly  personify  a  cough  or  the  act  of  blasting  by  dyna- 
mite. The  second  stanza  of  "  Past  and  Future  "  is 
ruined  by  an  expedient  comparable  with  putting  the 


cart  before  the  horse.  A  shameless  pleonasm  mars  a 
poem  called  "River  of  Life".  The  last  stanza  of 
"  Moonlight  "  is  as  unintelligible  as  if  it  had  been  com- 
posed by  one  of  Swift's  Laputans.  The  reader  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  edition  of  his  great-uncle's  poems  may  well 
wish  that  the  useful  word  "  sic  "  had  been  added  by 
way  of  comment  on  passages  which  read  like  composi- 
tors' errors.  Reference  to  Frederick  Tennyson's  "  Days 
and  Hours  "  (1854),  etc.,  assures  us  that  his  editor  is 
not  to  blame  for  most  of  the  unfortunate  peculiarities 
of  diction  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  though  a  misprint 
of  "  It  "  for  "  Is  "  (p.  105)  and  the  mischievous  punc- 
tuation of  the  first  stanza  of  "  River  of  Life"  were 
avoidable  by  him.  We  are  afraid  we  must  say  that 
Frederick  Tennyson  indulged  far  too  much  in  that  habit 
of  "half  slumb'ring"  while  composing  which  makes 
the  amateur  the  bad  boy  of  art.  His  lack  of  complete 
wakefulness  during  artistic  toil  affects  even  his  thought. 
Hence  such  a  meretricious  aphorism  as 

"  Sorrow  brings  strength,  as  Day  is  born  of  Night  ", 

and  the  poetic  megalomania  which,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
belittles  painting  and  music  in  order  to  aggrandise  the 
poet's  "  magic  volume  ". 

Yet  Frederick  Tennyson  was  quickened  sometimes 
by  a  divine  spark.  Some  half-dozen  of  his  poems  live 
in  beauty.  "  The  Blackbird  "  is  a  lovely  series  of  homely 
pictures,  out  of  which  a  solemn  elegiac  note  suddenly 
rises,  separate  from  the  bird's  persistent  voice.  "  A 
Dream  of  Autumn  ",  in  which  a  widower  recalls  the 
scene  of  his  betrothal,  is  almost  exquisite  as  here  pre- 
sented in  an  abridged  form  ;  but,  alas  !  the  stanza  which 
should  crown  it  with  a  mist  of  tears  lacks  simplicity  of 
construction  and  perfection  of  grammar.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  his  tune  in  love.  It  is  the  end  of  "A 
Summer  Tempest  "  : 

"  Heart  to  heart  again  was  laid, 
I  was  not  sad,  nor  she  afraid  ; 
I  kiss'd  her  lips,  I  kiss'd  her  brow, 
She  murmur'd,  '  I  am  happy  now  '. 
The  winds  were  slumbering  on  the  breast  of  even, 
Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  wasting  rills, 
Like  youthful  tears  that  weep  away  their  ills, 
And  one  sweet  star  look'd  down,  like  Love,  from 
Heaven  ". 

And  here  is  a  specimen  of  our  poet's  tune  in  scorn,  from 
an  address  to  a  caged  nightingale  : 

"  Sing  me  no  songs,  for  I  am  sad  at  heart. 
Thou  art  from  God,  and  bountiful  like  Him, 
But  when  I  see  thee  mute  as  now  thou  art, 
It  is  as  tho'  thou  saidst — '  Mine  eyes  are  dim 
Thro'  Man,  whose  heart  is  bitter  to  the  brim, 
Who  hates  the  light,  and  poisons  his  own  food, 
Who  was  the  next  unto  the  Seraphim, 
And  now  a  bird  can  chide  his  thankless  mood, 
A  little  bird  can  say — "  He  envies  me  my  Good  "  '  ". 

When  one  listens  to  Frederick  Tennyson  at  his  best 
and  views  his  place  on  Parnassus,  the  need  of  industry 
and  fastidiousness  as  driver  and  guide  of  genius  is 
pathetically  apparent. 


SEMEN  ECCLESI^E. 

"  The  Early  Persecutions  of  the  Christians."  By  Leon 
Hardy  Canfield.  New  York  :  Columbia  University 
Press.  16s. 

DESPITE  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  view  that  the 
primitive  martyrdoms  were  a  rollicking  kind  of 
lark,  closer  investigation  fails  to  reveal  anything  very 
funny  about  the  iron  claw,  the  scourge,  the  weights, 
the  red-hot  chair,  the  hobby-horse  on  which  the  sides 
were  torn  open  and  then  rubbed  with  brine  and  bristles, 
the  block  on  which  wrists  and  ankles  were  broken,  the 
irons  with  which  bleeding  eye-sockets  were  seared, 
the  potsherds  and  broken  glass  on  which  the  tortured 
frames  were  laid,  the  drowning-sack  in  which  a  human 
being  might  be  sewn  up  with  serpents  and  asps,  the 
mallet  which  shattered  all  the  teeth,  or  the  knife  which 
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cut  off  women's  breasts.  There  were  for  women  worse 
judicial  sentences  than  these,  or  even  than  being 
dragged  naked  through  the  arena  tied  by  the  hair  to  a 
bull.  We  are  not  sure  that  being  mangled  by  a  lion  or 
bear  was  extremely  amusing  except  to  the  spectators. 
One  comparatively  merciful  method  was  to  sink,  or  burn, 
a  shipload  of  men,  women  and  children — for  many 
of  those  who  died  crying  "  Christianus  sum  "  or 
"  Christiana  sum  "  were  of  tender  years. 

In  the  year  303  Diocletian  witnessed  at  Rome  a 
diverting  farce  in  which  great  sport  was  made  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  adherents  of  the  "  exitiabilis  super- 
stitio  ".  The  chief  player,  one  Genesius,  a  fat  man, 
loudly  cried  for  baptism  in  order  that,  relieved  of  his 
weight,  he  might  ascend  to  the  skies.  A  priest  and 
exorcist  came  on,  clothed  him,  amid  great  laughter  of 
the  audience,  in  white  garments,  and  baptised  him. 
The  joke  was  that,  being  now  a  Christian,  he  found 
himself  next  haled  before  a  judge.  But  the  tale  says 
that  the  pretended  change  in  his  heart  had  become  a 
reality,  and  that,  turning  to  the  Emperor,  Genesius  en- 
treated him  and  all  that  worshipful  company  to  repent 
as  he  did.  After  a  taste  of  the  steel  hooks  and  lighted 
torches  he  was  beheaded. 

There  are  none  of  these  things  in  Dr.  Canfield's  in- 
tentionally colourless  monograph,  which  only  takes  us 
down  to  Hadrian,  and  in  that  period  minimises  the 
extent,  if  not  the  severity,  of  State  persecution.  Dr. 
Canfield  gives  evidence  to  show  that  before  the  rescripts 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  there  was  no  imperial  law  or 
edict  making  Christianity  as  such,  and  without  the 
proof  of  further  guilt,  a  capital  offence.  Tertullian's 
"  Institutum  Neronianum  "  refers  to  the  triple  crime 
of  immorality,  atheism  and  majestas,  and  was  not  a 
special  enactment.  Mommsen  advanced  the  theory 
that  simply  "  esse  Christianum  "  always  constituted 
treason,  but  Dr.  Canfield  holds  that  the  Church  was 
suppressed  in  the  earlier  period  under  the  bare  jus 
coercendi  which  enabled  a  governor  to  take  measures 
of  police  against  any  movement  that  seemed  dangerous 
to  society.  The  Christian  had  no  patria  of  his  own, 
no  political  base ;  his  meetings  were  secret,  and  dark 
rumours  got  abroad  of  feasts  upon  flesh  and  blood — 
obviously  the  Eucharist — whilst  the  general  sacramen- 
tal system  of  the  Gospels,  together  with  a  mysterious 
potency  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  the  exorcising  of  unclean  spirits,  lent  colour  to 
the  charge  of  magic.  Tacitus'  description  of  the  show 
provided  by  Nero  in  his  gardens  of  Christians  dressed 
in  the  skins  of  beasts  to  be  torn  by  fierce  dogs  or 
smeared  with  pitch  and  then  set  on  fire  while  crucified, 
points  to  the  punishments  prescribed  for  sorcery.  Dr. 
Canfield,  however,  combats  the  statement  of  Tacitus 
that  Nero,  having  set  fire  to  Rome,  accused  the 
Christians  of  incendiarism,  and  so  let  loose  popular 
hatred  against  a  sect  everywhere  spoken  against.  Pos- 
sibly he  is  right.  But  it  is  difficult  to  agree 
that  the  persecutions  under  Nero  and  Domitian  were 
local  and  limited,  involving  probably  only  a  few  score 
of  victims — among  whom,  Dr.  Canfield  admits,  were 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Even  allowing  for  exaggeration, 
the  "  ingens  multitudo  "  of  Tacitus  or  the  "great 
multitude  of  elect  souls  "  mentioned  by  St.  Clement 
of  Rome,  must  point  to  a  big  business.  But  above 
all  stands  the  evidence  of  the  Apocalypse.  Is  it  credible 
that  a  trifling  persecution  would  account  for  the  lurid 
and  awful  drama  there  depicted,  for  the  solemn 
Dominical  appeals  to  the  disciples  of  the  cross  to  stand 
fast  and  let  no  one  take  their  crown,  or  for  the  striking 
change  of  attitude  towards  the  imperial  power — in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  Peter  to  be  "  honoured  " 
as  "  the  minister  of  God  ",  but  now  become  the 
Beast  who  would  make  the  saints  accept  his  mark  and 
his  number?  The  souls  of  the  martyrs  beneath  the 
altar  cry  ever  in  that  book,  How  long? 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  worst  persecutions  were 
those  ordained  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Diocletian, 
and  this  lends  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  constancy 
of  the  later  martyrs.  For  these  were  not  in  the  first 
ardour  of  love  and  faith;  that  "vast  succession  of 
obscure   martyrdoms  "   was   supplied   by  humdrum, 


ordinary,  and  usually  hereditary  Christians.  Failures 
are  candidly  admitted  by  the  contemporary  martyrolo- 
gists.  But  on  the  whole  the  faithfulness  shown  under 
the  most  frightful  and  appalling  tortures  is  amazing, 
on  any  purely  human  line  of  explanation  at  least.  A 
well-sifted  modern  account  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Mason's 
"  Historic  Martyrs  of  the  Primitive  Church  ".  Dr. 
Canfield's  scope,  as  we  have  said,  is  limited  to  a  few 
critical  questions.  His  work  is  part  of  vol.  lv.  in 
series  of  Studies  issued  by  the  Political  Science 
Faculty  of  Columbia  University  and  is  well  done.  We 
must  point  out,  however,  that  it  is  disfigured  by  a 
number  of  glaring  misprints — e.g.  "  exitalis  super- 
stito  "  or  "  Quis  divus  salvetur?  " — and  in  one  place 
we  fear  the  author  himself  mistakes  a  holy  virgin  for 
a  man — Eustochium,  the  daughter  of  Paula,  who  is 
called  Eustochius. 


AMERICA  AND  GERMANY. 

"  Social  Studies  of  To-day."    By  Hugo  Miinsterberg. 
Fisher  Unwin.    7s.  6d.  net. 

PROFESSOR  MUNSTERBERG  is  one  of  the  very 
few  men  of  ability  and  wide  views  resident  in  the 
United  States  who  have  the  courage  or  take  the  trouble 
to  tell  their  countrymen  the  truth.  He  also  employs  a 
sound  and  attractive  style,  and  his  book  makes  good 
reading  for  Europeans  no  less  than  Americans.  He 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  modern  Germany  which 
we  can  read  in  England  with  signal  profit.  He  was 
appropriately  chosen  as  one  of  the  American  represen- 
tatives ("  Exchange  Professors  ")  sent  to  lecture  in 
Berlin,  and  very  properly  did  his  best  to  spread  sound 
ideas  in  each  country  about  the  other ;  but  he  found  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  in  the  complete  indifference 
of  Americans  to  the  conditions  of  other  nations.  He 
points  out,  and  everyone  who  has  travelled  much  will 
agree  with  him,  that  this  state  of  mind  is  well-nigh 
universal  among  Americans.  The  author  thinks  that 
they  reserve  a  "certain  respectful  interest"  for 
England.  This  is  so  in  some  cases,  but  is  by  no  means 
always  so.  When  the  travelling  American  believes  that 
his  origin  is  British  he  naturally  takes  some  interest  in 
Great  Britain,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  the  interest  is 
of  the  patronising  kind.  As  for  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  they  are  merely  the  repositories  of  certain 
works  of  art,  churches  or  castles,  which  must  be  seen  ; 
as  for  the  people  themselves,  their  customs,  aims, 
politics  and  ideas  are  of  no  account  whatever  to  the 
globe-trotting  Yankee.  "  Why  should  I  trouble  to 
learn  foreign  languages?"  an  American  said  to  us; 

everyone  in  my  country,  if  he  wishes  to  earn  his 
living,  has  to  learn  English."  This  is  the  sort  of  view 
about  Europeans  almost  universal  in  America.  Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg  sees  that  such  an  attitude  cannot 
continue  lor  ever  now  that  the  United  States  have  chosen 
to  become  a  world-Power.  It  is  also  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  that  they  are  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  race 
but  a  "  colluvies  gentium  ",  the  material  of  which  comes 
from  Russia,  Italy  and  Germany  and  also  from  the 
Ghettos  of  Buda-Pesth  or  Cracow  as  much  as  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  or 
the  countryside  of  England.  The  United  States  are  in 
fact  only  a  nation  in  the  making,  though  it  is  true  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  element  in  it  is  the  most  robust  and 
leads  the  rest.  It  cannot  however  fail  to  be  greatly 
modified  by  its  contact  with  the  odds  and  ends  of  Euro- 
pean races  which  are  continually  pouring  into  the 
cauldron. 

A  good  deal  of  this  indifference  is  attributed  by  the 
author  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  so-called 
"news"  supplied  to  American  newspapers  from 
Europe.  In  fact  the  Press  of  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  the  least  reputable  in  the  world  if  we  may  judge 
from  Professor  Munsterberg's  experiences,  though  the 
kind  of  treatment  he  complains  of  is  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  his  own  case.  Taking  several  instances  quoted 
by  him,  and  which  might  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold 
by  reference  to  others,  the  American  newspaper-man 
appears  to  be  little  better  than  a  ruffian  who  has  no 
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respect  lor  a  promise,  no  tincture  of  honour,  and  is  with- 
out even  a  saving  sense  of  humour  ;  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
sensational  he  spares  neither  age  nor  sex.  The  public 
may  not  believe  all  the  nonsense  he  purveys  to  them, 
and  we  may  presume  that  the  newspapers  can  at  least 
proffer  the  excuse  that  their  object  is  to  make  money, 
and  that  they  supply  the  kind  of  stuff  their  patrons 
demand.  A  nation  which  can  endure  such  a  Press  and 
such  journalists  must  be  on  the  whole  in  a  primitive 
state  of  development.  American  patriotism  may  be  the 
most  explosive  and  fervent  in  the  world,  as  Professor 
Munsterberg  alleges,  but  it  can  only  be  so  through  a 
grotesque  ignorance  of  other  peoples  and  a  no  less 
grotesque  confidence  in  its  own  superiority,  in  its  turn 
the  result  of  ignorance. 

The  writer  has  done  his  best  in  this  volume  to  put 
before  the  public  of  the  United  States  some  facts  about 
modern  Germany  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge. 
Incidentally  he  makes  remarks  on  the  existing  condition 
of  Germany  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  them- 
selves. He  points  out  that  "  the  real  problem  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  unrest  among  the  Germans 
to-day  "  is  the  conflict  between  the  old  German  love  of 
individual  diversity  and  the  modern  belief  in  organisa- 
tion. The  growth  of  German  efficiency,  industrialism 
and  political  power  during  the  last  forty  years  is  in 
itself  quite  as  wonderful  as,  if  not  more  wonderful  than, 
any  achievement  of  Americans. 

There  are  other  tendencies  in  modern  Germany  which 
the  Professor  does  not  ignore  but  which  he  certainly 
deals  with  over-kindly.  The  love,  of  money  and  the  growth 
of  luxury  and  sensuality  displayed  in  blatant  and  un- 
lovely ways  arc  perhaps  more  conspicuous  now  in  Berlin 
than  in  any  other  great  capital.  The  writer's  view  is 
that  this  is  all  done  in  a  light,  airy  and  elegant  fashion, 
as  in  France  before  the  Revolution.  We  think  a  natural 
affection  for  Germany  has  somewhat  blinded  him  here 
to  the  aspect  presented  by  Berlin  to-day  to  the  impartial 
observer.  The  article  on  the  "  German  Woman  "  is 
excellent  and  should  correct  some  misunderstandings 
current  in  this  country.  But  if  we  misunderstand  other 
nations,  Americans  ignore  them,  which  is  much  less 
excusable. 


SMALL-HOLDINGS   AND  CO-OPERATION. 

"The  Occupying  Ownership  of  Land."  By  Bevil  Tolle- 
mache.  With  a  Preface  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero. 
Murray.    2s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  TOLLEMACHE  is  of  opinion  that  we  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  system  of  tenant- 
farming  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  the  system  which 
by  leaving  the  tenant  with  his  capital  free  to  put  into 
his  business  has  brought  about  the  most  advanced 
farming  and  the  greatest  improvements  in  crops  and 
stock  that  are  yet  known.  His  evidence  is  the  trend 
of  legislation  with  regard  to  the  land  and  that  recent 
marshalling  of  the  secular  attack  against  the  landlord 
which  is  resulting  in  the  break-up  of  the  great  estates, 
as  landlord  after  landlord  determines  to  exchange  his 
possessions  for  more  lucrative  investments  against 
which  no  criticism  is  directed.  We  are  not  quite 
so  sure  as  Mr.  Tollemache  that  the  days  of  land-own- 
ing are  over ;  it  is  now  seen  that  the  break-up  of 
estates  which  three  years  ago  seemed  to  be  setting  in 
for  good  or  evil  was  somewhat  of  a  temporary 
phenomenon,  due  to  the  fact  that  land  had  become 
saleable  again  at  something  like  its  old  price  for  the 
first  time  for  twenty  years,  so  that  a  good  many 
encumbered  properties  were  realised  and  cleared  up. 
But  the  sales  of  land  have  now  shrunk  to  their  normal 
again,  and  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  our  people, 
with  the  growing  desire  of  rich  men  from  other 
countries  to  take  up  their  holiday  life  in  England, 
land  becomes  more  and  more  sought  after  as  a  luxury 
which  gives  its  owner  status  and  position.  And  when 
land  is  thus  in  demand  the  man  who  farms  it  can- 
not afford  to  own  it,  and  the  continuance  of  a  renting 
system  is  assured.  However,  Mr.  Tollemache  gives 
scant  attention  to  the  typical  tenant-farmer,  the  man 


of  200  to  800  acres;  he  expects  the  division  of  the 
existing  holdings,  and  is  considering  the  prospects  and 
welfare  of  the  small-holder.  As  he  says,  both  political 
parties  are  bidding  for  the  small-holder  :  the  Radicals, 
to  do  their  perception  credit,  discovered  that  there 
existed  in  England  an  acute  and  widespread  land 
hunger,  not  so  much  among  the  labourers  themselves 
as  in  the  fringe  of  occupation  round  our  towns  and 
villages,  where  further  there  are  many  men  who 
can  profitably  make  use  of  a  bit  of  land  in  addition 
to  their  other  employment.  Largely  the  land  hunger 
represents  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of 
industrialism.  Men  want  to  be  their  own  masters, 
neither  worked  on  someone's  system  nor  speeded  up 
at  another's  will  ;  and  they  will  face  the  vastly  in- 
creased labour  they  must  give  to  a  small  holding  if 
they  may  attain  that  measure  of  freedom.  Having 
made  themselves  aware  of  the  demand,  the  Radicals 
proceeded  to  satisfy  it  with  their  Small  Holdings  Act, 
and  without  doubl  earned  themselves  thereby  no  little 
credit  in  the  countryside.  The  Unionist  party 
is  now  in  the  field  with  a  policy  that  will  make  the 
small-owner  eventually  owner  of  his  land,  instead  of 
a  perpetual  leaseholder  as  under  the  present  system  ; 
whilst  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  our  leader,  has  declared  that 
small-ownership  would  be  the  "greatest  possible 
blessing  "  to  the  people  of  these  islands. 

Suppose  we  accept  the  argument  that  the  small- 
holding is  an  uneconomic  proposition,  both  as  regards 
the  return  from  the  man's  labour  and  from  the  land. 
The  point  remains  that  a  large  number  of  men  are 
prepared  to  accept  its  disadvantages,  partly  as  a  refuge 
from  industrial  pressure,  partly  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  better  position,  and  it  is  worth  the  State's  while 
to  encourage  these  men. 

One  method  of  encouragement  is  by  the  promotion 
of  co-operation,  so  that  the  small  man  in  his  trading 
operations,  either  of  buying  or  selling,  gets  by  union 
the  same  scale  of  prices  as  his  wholesale  competitor. 
Mr.  Tollemache  quite  rightly  insists  on  the  difficulties 
that  are  experienced  in  the  organisation  of  the  small- 
holder to  work  co-operatively ;  although  the  gain  is 
so  evident,  the  movement  has  made  little  headway  in 
the  districts  where  there  is  now  a  considerable  popu- 
lation of  small-holders.  Every  Englishman  likes  to 
keep  his  business  affairs  as  secret  as  possible ;  more- 
over, the  very  type  of  mind  that  sets  a  man  wanting  a 
little  farm  of  his  own  is  of  itself  indisposed  to  sub- 
ordinate its  judgment  to  others  and  enter  upon  any 
collective  enterprise.  Mr.  Tollemache  gives  an  account 
of  the  Fairby  Farm  Estate  as  an  example  of  the  co- 
operative working  which  County  Councils  and  others 
might  apply  to  their  small-holding  colonies  in  order 
to  make  them  more  efficient  and  save  the  colonists 
from  some  of  their  inevitable  failures.  In  this  case 
the  co-operative  scheme  precedes  the  settlement  of 
the  land  ;  the  colonist,  on  taking  up  his  holding,  finds 
a  depot  in  being  at  which  he  can  purchase  his  neces- 
sities both  for  house  and  farm,  getting  at  the  same 
time  the  expert  advice  that  saves  him  from  wasting 
his  scanty  capital  on  unsuitable  tackle.  From  the 
depot  he  can  obtain  credit  during  the  years  in  which 
he  is  building  up  his  position,  he  can  hire  extra 
labour  at  times  of  pressure,  or  hire  out  his  own 
labour  when  he  is  slack,  and  when  his  crops  come 
round  he  can  sell  them  through  the  depot.  In  the 
Fairby  Farm  Estate  the  depot  is  not  a  co-operative 
enterprise,  but  is  supplied  by  the  company  working 
the  estate  on  a  paying  basis ;  but  Mr.  Tollemache 
suggests  that  some  organisation  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  supplied  by  County  Councils  for  all  small- 
holding communities.  The  start  must  be  made  from 
above,  but  once  the  organisation  has  been  got  into 
working  order  the  management  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  tenants  and  so  become  truly  co-operative. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  experiment,  and  County 
Councils  who  have  sunk  their  ratepayers'  capital  in 
small-holding  schemes  may  well  consider  whether  it 
is  not  wise  as  a  matter  of  business,  of  insurance  as 
it  were,  to  spend  a  little  more  in  building  up  similar 
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organisations  to  make  their  tenants  more  capable  of 
paying  their  rent,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  sink  or 
swim  by  their  own  often  misdirected  efforts. 

But  attractive  as  the  scheme  appears,  it  is  early  days 
yet  to  assume  that  it  is  successful ;  the  Fairby  Farm 
Estate  is  only  some  two  years  old,  and  like  other 
very  plausible  co-operative  schemes  has  yet  to  stand 
the  test  of  years  to  see  if  it  fits  with  the  permanent 
needs  and  tendencies  of  human  nature. 


NOVELS. 

Doings  and  Dealings."    By  Jane  Barlow.  Hutchin- 
son. 6s. 

WE  hear  often  that  no  one  can  write  short  stories 
in  these  days,  that  the  art  of  the  short  story 
is  dead.  Readers  of  Miss  Jane  Barlow's  stories  in 
the  Saturday  Review  know,  we  hope,  better. 

The  Irish  tales  contained  in  her  new  volume, 
"  Doings  and  Dealings",  are  things  of  pure  delight. 
She  has  the  seeing  eye  and  the  understanding  heart. 
She  is  in  immediate  contact  with  what  is  real,  espe- 
cially in  its  caressing  littleness.  She  throws  the 
glamour  of  poetry  or  humour  on  what  seems  common 
sor  threadbare.  Miss  Barlow's  short  stories  are  not 
miniature  novels.  She  does  not  deal  in  intricate  plots 
or  situations.  Her  way  is  to  take  a  certain  episode  or 
incident — whimsical,  humorous  or  pathetic — and  with- 
out unduly  elaborating  it  presenting  it  in  its  most 
telling  aspect.  She  obtains  her  best  effects  bv  a 
certain  happy  knack  of  disentangling  the  essential 
qualities  that  lie  hidden  in  even  the  simplest  story. 
She  can  conjure  up  in  a  few  words  a  scene  or  an 
atmosphere.  With  a  few  swift,  sure  strokes,  a  scrap 
of  conversation  or  dialogue  here  and  there,  she  can 
suggest  a  character.  She  has  the  secret  of  lifelike 
expression. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  short-story  writer 
is  to  begin.  On  the  opening  sentences  so  much  de- 
pends— very  often  the  whole  fate  of  the  story.  The 
reader's  interest  must  be  arrested  at  the  onset.  Miss 
Barlow  is  particularly  good  in  her  openings.  Take  this 
example  : 

"  As  they  watched  Art  Donnelly  at  work  in  the 
mellow  autumn  sunshine,  his  neighbours  repeatedly 
asked  one  another,  rhetorically,  whether  had  seen  ever 
the  like  ;  and  none  of  them  ever  had.  This  could  by 
no  means  be  wondered  at,  for  Art  was  engaged  in 
whitewashing  his  thatched  roof,  a  proceeding  wholly 
unprecedented  at  Carrickfoyle,  or  anywhere  else,  to  the 
best  of  everybody's  belief  ". 

And— 

"  On  a  rainy  August  evening  Delia  Fottrell  and 
Anne  Sweeny  were  in  a  place  where  they  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be.  This  might  seem  natural  enough,  con- 
sidering that  there  was  really  no  place  in  existence 
where  either  of  them  had  any  business  to  be  at  all ; 
yet  the  fact  would  hardly  have  made  Thomas  Halpin 
much  better  pleased  had  their  occupation  of  the  pre- 
mises come  to  his  knowledge,  as,  however,  it  did  not. 
Indeed,  so  remotely  situated  was  the  disused  building 
that  its  unlawful  tenants  eluded  the  notice  of  every- 
body concerned  except  Ody  McLagan  the  ploughman, 
who  passed  near  it  on  his  way  to  and  from  his  work  ". 

In  both  these  cases  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is 
at  once  aroused.  In  the  first  he  desires  to  know  why 
the  roof  is  being  whitewashed  and  what  the  outcome 
of  the  proceeding  was,  and  in  the  second  he  must  be 
something  more  than  human  if  he  is  not  "  intrigued  " 
to  discover  what  these  two  women  were  doing  "  in  a 
place  where  they  had  no  business  to  be".  And  what 
a  wealth  of  suggestion,  what  a  picture  of  hopeless, 
unwanted,  superfluous  humanity  is  brought  up  by  that 
phrase  "  there  was  really  no  place  in  existence  where 
either  of  them  had  any  business  to  be  at  all  "  ! 

It  is  with  the  tatterdemalions  of  life  that  Miss  Barlow 
is  chiefly  concerned.    She  can  discern  the  picturesque 


elements  that  lie  hidden  beneath  the  most  sordid  sur- 
roundings. Almost  all  the  stories  in  this  volume  deal 
with  peasants  or  with  tramps  and  beggars  and  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  She  goes  very  close  to  ihe  heart 
of  things,  and  one  comes  across  in  her  work  some 
rare  touches  of  pathos.  Her  stories  have  a  flavour 
that  is  all  her  own,  and  their  after-taste  is  always 
pleasant. 

"News  from  the  Duchy."     By  "Q".  Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.  6s. 

Although  Sir  A.  Quillcr  Couch  has  now  taken  to  the 
profession  of  poetry,  "  Q  "  yet  remains  the  first  story- 
teller of  Cornwall.  The  pleasantest  thing  about  his 
new  book  of  tales  and  sketches  is  its  atmosphere  of 
tranquillity,  for  there  is  nothing  in  his  manner  to  sug- 
gest the  popular  author  who  has  made  the  literary  dis- 
covery of  a  strange  corner  of  the  country.  Ever  since 
the  Phoenicians  made  their  boom  in  tin,  foreign  enter- 
prise must  have  been  making  havoc  of  the  seclusion 
of  the  Southern  Kelts,  and  we  are  glad  when  the  writer 
protests  against  the  absurdity  of  styling  the  Duchy 
"  the  Riviera  of  England  ".  He  does  not  tell  us  of  a 
land  of  wonder  for  the  tourist.  From  all  his  tales  we 
gather  that  the  charm  of  Cornwall  can  only  be  revealed 
to  those  who  have  won  the  confidence  of  its  people  and 
have  walked  far  in  their  ways  of  life.  With  a  splendid 
reticence  he  avoids  the  temptation  of  the  picturesque. 
In  one  of  his  best  stories — "  Our  Lady  of  Gwithian  " — 
he  has  gone  back  to  the  ancient  days  when  there  were 
yet  saints  in  the  land,  and  there  is  another,  called 
"  Pilot  Matthey's  Christmas  ",  in  which  he  touches  the 
heart  of  a  preaching  fisherman  of  our  own  time.  The 
two  together  bring  us  near  to  an  understanding  of  at 
least  one  phase  of  the  Cornish  mind,  and  when,  in 
"  The  Three  Necklaces  ",  he  passes  to  the  Bretons 
across  the  sea,  he  shows  how  in  matters  of  the  soul 
we  may  count  the  two  Keltic  peoples  as  one  in  all 
essentials.  In  these  studies  he  has  gone  deeper  than 
is  usual  with  the  writer  of  short  tales.  He  has  dis- 
pensed with  a  great  deal  of  possible  embroidery,  but  by 
his  simplicity  he  makes  us  believe  in  his  depth.  In 
"  Lieutenant  Lapenotiere  "  he  gives  a  variation  to  the 
usual  Cornish  theme  ;  it  is  a  story  of  the  morrow  of 
Trafalgar,  and  tells  how  a  young  officer  brought 
gloriously  sad  news  to  the  Admiralty  and  to  a  woman. 
It  is  a  fine  piece  of  narrative,  shining  with  high 
imagination. 

"  The  Lanchester  Tradition."   By  G.  F.  Bradby.  Smith, 
Elder.    3s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  story  of  school  life  written  primarily  not 
for  schoolboys  but  for  parents  and  schoolmasters.  Mr. 
Flaggon,  the  new  headmaster  of  Chiltern  School,  tries 
to  introduce  a  number  of  much  needed  reforms.  He 
finds  himself  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  the  influence 
of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Lanchester.  The  Lanchester 
tradition  has  become  deeply  embedded  in  the  school 
life.  How  Mr.  Flaggon  finally  breaks  down  the  tradi- 
tion and  exposes  Lanchester  as  the  rampant  Radical  he 
really  was  is  related  in  very  lively  fashion.  There  are 
some  excellent  character  studies  of  various  masters,  and 
the  book  is  well  worth  reading  not  only  as  a  novel  but  as 
a  singularly  truthful  and  candid  criticism  of  the  public 
school  system. 

"  My  Wife's  Hidden  Life."   Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  various  matrimonial  troubles 
and  misunderstandings  of  Gilbert  and  Hester  as  re- 
counted first  by  Gilbert  and  then  in  Hester's  diary  read 
by  Gilbert  after  her  death.  In  a  foreword  Gilbert  tells 
us  that  he  wrote  the  book  to  obtain  relief  from  the  strain 
of  "  intolerable  regret  ",  and  because  he  thought  that 
the  mere  setting  down  of  the  facts  might  help  him  to 
a  better  understanding  of  his  own  shortcomings,  of 
his  almost  complete  failure  to  grasp  or  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  woman  he  married.  This  is  a  sorry  bid 
for  sympathy  for  what  after  all  is  poor  stuff. 
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THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"  Life  of  Napoleon  I."    By  J.  Holland  Eose.    Revised  Edition. 
Bell.    6s.  net. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Rose's  book  in  a  cheap  form,  because  it 
is  probably  the  best  life  of  Napoleon  that  has  ever  been 
written  in  English.  It  is  perfectly  lucid,  broad-minded, 
sane — eminently — and  interesting  from  start  to  finish.  These 
are  great  qualities  in  any  historical  work,  and  they  are  r  ire 
in  books  of  Napoleon.  But  some  day  Dr.  Rose  is  bound  to 
be  eclipsed  ;  for,  to  bo  quite  candid,  he  docs  not  possess  a 
great  style,  if,  indeed,  he  has  style  at  all.  The  ideal  "  life" 
of  Napoleon  surely  demands  style.  It  demands  genius  too, 
and  distinctive  personality  in  the  author.  We  cannot  see 
sign  of  these  highest  qualities  in  this  lift'  of  Napoleon. 

"Eose  Bertin :  the  Creator  of  Fashion  at  the  Coart  of  Marie- 
Antoinette."    By  Emile  Ianglade.    Long.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport  has  done  a  good  literary  deed 
in  translating  Mons.  Langlade's  highly  amusing  and 
charming  work.  The  French  have  always  been  the  creators 
of  inimitable  chic.  It  is  certain  that  the  Watteau-like, 
pert-nosed  little  French  milliner  Rose  Bertin,  who  adorns 
the  frontispiece,  was  a  predecessor  of  Paquin.  The  history 
of  costume  is  always  entrancing,  from  the  horn-like  head- 
dresses of  those  ladies  who  gaze  at  us  from  the  tapestries  of 
Bayeux  and  who  bathed  in  a  kind  of  enlarged  milk-churn, 
the  outrageous  trailing  sleeves  fashionable  during  our  own 
early  Henries  or  the  dresses  described  in  Chaucer,  down  to  the 
Victorian  age  of  crinolines  and  tiny  parasols  which  called 
forth  the  humour  of  Leech  and  du  Maurier.  And  Rose 
Bertin  reigned  supreme  in  that  ultra -aristocratic,  picturesque 
period  precwling  the  Revolution,  whose  terrors  she  cleverly 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  England.  In  fact,  she  returned 
to  France  and  set  up  again  as  a  dressmaker,  but  her  custom 
was  naturally  greatly  reduced,  and  her  star  waned  altogether 
during  the  first  Empire,  when  the  fashions  of  Leroi,  who 
draped  "  the  shoulders  of  Josephine  with  brocade"  succeeded 
her  own.  But  she  was  a  clever  inventor  at  one  time,  and  it  is 
good  to  read  of  the  dressmaking  bills  of  Madame  do  Tallien, 
Rose  du  Barry,  and  others.  It  is  a  remarkable  history. 
The  ill-fated,  dainty  Marie  Antoinette  was  an  intimate  of 
this  pearl  amid  dressmakers,  and  Mile.  Bertin  went  every 
morning  to  the  Queen  of  France,  taking  her  latest  creations 
to  her  Royal  Mistress.  It  was  shortly  before  the  down- 
fall of  the  Monarchy  and  the  unhappy  King  and  Queen,  "  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  1792,  when  Rose  Bertin  went  to 
the  Tuileries  one  day  upon  her  usual  business,  Marie 
Antoinette  said  to  her  as  she  came  in  :  'I  dreamed  of  you 
last  night,  my  dear  Rose  ;  I  thought  you  brought  me  a  lot 
of  coloured  ribbons,  and  that  I  chose  several,  but  they  all 
turned  black  as  soon  as  I  had  them  in  my  hands  '  ". 

"  A  Fair  Conspirator."    By  H.  Noel  Williams.   Methuen.  15s.  net. 

In  this  fascinating  history  of  that  beautiful  intrigante, 
Marie  de  Rohan,  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  Mr.  Noel  Williams 
adds  another  volume  to  his  long  list  of  historical  biographies. 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  all  things  except  a  militant 
suffragette.  She  was  ambitious,  she  plotted,  she  planned, 
but  at  least  she  looked  beautiful,  and  a  lover  was  as  indis- 
pensable to  her  as  the  vote  to  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  Although 
the  great  Richelieu  feared  her  as  a  potent  and  powerful 
enemy,  the  gallant  Duke  of  Lorraine  besieged  her  heart.  She 
was  an  intimate  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Henriette  Marie, 
while  amongst  the  many  interesting  j>assages  in  the  book, 
the  sidelights  we  gain  of  those  puissant  Cardinals  in  an  age 
of  Cardinals — Richelieu,  de  Retz,  and  Mazarin — are  perhaps 
the  most  fascinating  of  all. 

Loiterer's  Harvest."    By  E.  V.  Lucas.    Methuen.  5s. 

"  Poetry  is  what  I  cannot  write  myself  "  is  a  definition  of 
Mr.  Lucas  thrown  off  in  some  agreeable  talk  about  verses. 
The  confession  comes  just  in  time  to  save  us  from  exclaim- 
ing that  Mr.  Lucas  could  write  anything  he  wished  to  write. 
Mr.  Lucas  is  so  much  at  his  ease  in  these  little  papers  that 
language  seems  somehow  to  belong  to  him.    He  is  one  of  the 
few  modern  essayists  who  talk  lightly  and  well  about  things 
generally.    His  resources  are  well  measured  by  the  fact  that 
he  can  use  the  idiom  of  conversation  and  write  personally 
without  falling  into  a  tedious  egotism.    He  can  use  the  first 
person  singular  without  offence  and  without  suggesting  the 
bore.    These  papers  are  of  the  quality  of  the  best  chapters 
in  "Mr.  Ingleside "  and  of  the  best  pages  of  "London 
Lavender  ". 

"Vestiges  of  Old  Madras,  1640-1800."  By  H.  D.  Love.  (Indian 
Record  Series.)  Published  for  the  Government  of  India. 
Murray.    36s.  net. 

Colonel  Love  has  collected  from  far  and  near  everything 
that  can  throw  light  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the 


earliest  of  out  Indian  settlements.  These  are  not 
volumes  which  even  the  boldest  reader  would  sit  down  to 
read  coldly  through.  They  are  in  form  and  substance 
works  of  reference.  But  the  chronological  arrangement 
under  the  various  heads  and  the  collation  of  the  documents 
relating  to  the  leading  personages  and  phases  of  Madras 
history  make  them  something  like  a  continuous  narrative. 
Even  the  most  c-isual  inspection  discloses  matter  of  curious 
interest  or  historical  value.  Names  appear  and  reappear 
which  are  not  only  identified  with  the  foundation  and 
development  of  British  rule  in  the  East,  but  are  prominent, 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  instance,  we  have  here  the 
origin  of  the  Pitt  family,  which  has  given  England  its  great 
statesmen,  and  of  Yale,  who  has  left  his  name  in  the  great 
American  University.  Here,  also,  may  be  found  the  name 
of  Milton  for  it  is  in  Madras  that  descendants  of  the  great 
poet's  family  must  besought,  if  any  still  exist.  The  interest- 
ing pictures  of  life  in  those  early  days  in  the  European 
community,  the  relations  of  the  traders  with  the  Indian 
people  and  their  rulers,  and  the  quaint  language  in  which 
they  tell  their  own  stories  make  these  volumes  something 
more  than  a  mere  collection  of  official  and  commercial 
transactions.  The  illustrations,  in  addition  to  maps,  plans, 
and  autograph  facsimiles,  include  many  admirable  repro- 
ductions after  well-known  artists  of  men  who  figure  largely 
in  these  pages.  Colonel  Love  is  to  be  congratulated  on  tho 
finish  and  completeness  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted 
such  skill,  knowledge,  and  research. 

"Young  Delinquents."    By  Mary  G.  Barnett.    Methuen.    3s.  6d, 

net. 

Miss  Barnett  has  written  an  excellent  book  containing 
many  tables  of  statistics  on  this  social  problerh,  and  the  value 
of  her  work  is  considerably  enhanced  by  a  clever  introduc- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Sir  John  Gorst.  As  the  publishers 
announce,  in  our  more  enlightened  and  less  Calvinistic  age 
"it  is  now  generally  understood  that  children  are  delin- 
quent because  they  are  untrained,  rather  than  because  they 
are  criminal".  This  book  describes  the  organisation  of 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  their  methods  of 
educating  young  delinquents,  and  their  results.  The  con- 
clusion indicates  that  the  training  needs  to  be  essentially 
educative,  with  a  view  to  creating  powers  of  self-control  and 
self-reliance. 
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Stanley  Paul.    16.«.  net. 

The  Life  of  James  IV.  (J.  A.  Taylor).  Hutchinson.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Fiction. 

Cupid  Goes  North  (Martin  Swayne)  ;  November  Joe  (Hesketh 
Prichard) ;  Red  Wrath  (John  Oxenham).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    6s.  each. 

The  Inseparables  (James  Baker).    Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 

The  Unconscious  Quest  (E.  Reid  Matheson).  Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.  6s. 

The  Pit  of  Corruption  (Winifred  Graham).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 
Through  a  Glass  Darkly  (Trevor  Blakemore).    Gay  and  Han- 
cock. 6.9. 

The  Business  of  Life  (Robert  W.  Chambers).    Appleton.  6s. 
Love  in  a  Life  (Frances  Blackman).    Drane.    3s.  6d. 
The  Pomanders  (Arthur  Fetterless).    Blackwood.  6s. 
The  Perfect  Wife  (Joseph  Keating).    Heinemann.  6s. 
Alone  in  a  Crowd  (Editha  L.  Blaikley).    Heath,  Cranton  and 
Ouseley.  6.<i. 

The  Enlightenment  of  Ermyn  (Harry  Jermyn).  Mdls  and  Boon. 
6s. 
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A  Diamond  in  the  Rough  (Evelyn  R.  Garratt).  Ipswich  :  Smiths. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Weeds  (Olave  Potter  and  Douglas  Sladen).  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
6s. 

The  Painted  Lady  (Arabella  Kenealy).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 
Up  Above  (John  N.  Raphael).    Hutchinson.  6s. 
The  Jov  of   Youth   (Eden   Phillpotts).    Chapman  and  Hall. 
6s. 

The  Eurasian  (Henry  Bruce);  Lot's  Wife  (A.  M.  Judd).  Long. 
6s.  each. 

Gift  Books. 

The  Gathering  of  Brother  Hilarius  (Michael  Fairless),  7a.  61!. 

net;  The  Twins  in  Ceylon  and  More  About  the  Twins  (Bella 

Sidney  Woolf)  ;  Elves  and  Princesses  (Bernard  Darwin), 

3s.  6d.  each.  Duckworth. 
Gulliver's  Travels  (Jonathan  Swift) ;  The  Original  Fables  of  La 

Fontaine  (Rendered  into  English  Prose  by  Fredk.  Colin 

Tilney).    Dent.    Is.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Children's  Blue  Bird  (Georgette  Leblanc).    Methuen.  5s. 

net. 

Let  Me  Explain  (Archibald  Williams).    Wells  Gardner.  6s. 
Jim  Crow's  Trip  to    Fairyland    (Kennedy    O'Brien  Martyn). 

Skeffington.    2*.  6d.  net. 
Phyllis  in  Piskie-Land  (J.  Henry  Harris)  ;  Before  Good-Night 

and  From  Door  to  Door  (George  H.  R.  Dabbs).  Nutt.  3s.  6d. 

net  each. 

Curly  xieads  and  Long  Legs  (Stories  and  Verses  by  Edric  Vreden- 
burg,  Norman  Gale,  and  Others).  Raphael  Tuck.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Happy  Prince  and  Other  Stories  (Oscar  Wilde),  12s.  6d. 

net;  Children  in  Verse  (Collected  and  Edited  by  Thomas 

Burke),  5s.  net;  The  Story-Box  (Edited  by  S.  H.  Hamer;, 

3s.  6d.  net.  Duckworth. 
The  Fairv  Book  (By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  "). 

Macmillan.    15s.  net. 
The  Kewpies  and  Dottv  Darling  (Verses  and  Pictures  by  Rose 

O'Neill).    Dent.     2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Tawnish  (Jeffrey  Farnol).    Sampson  Low. 

6s.  net. 

Jack  Corvit  :  Patrol  Leader  (V.  R.  Nendick).    Pearson.    2s.  6c/. 
Poems  from  "Leaves  of  Grass"  (Walt  Whitman).    Dent.  21s. 
net. 

The  Little  Duke  (Charlotte  M.  Yonge).    Bell.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Story  of  the  World  (Elizabeth  O'Neill).    Jack.    7s.  6d. 
net. 

Queer  Creatures  (By  E.  S.  T.).    Oxford  :  Blackwell.  3s.  6d.  net. 
History. 

Early  Wars  of  Wessex  (Albany  F.  Major).    Cambridge  :  At  the 

University  Press.    10s.  6c?.  net. 
Oxford  Historical  and  Literary  Studies.    Vol.  I.  Elizabethan 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds  (Frank  Aydelotte).    Oxford  :  At  the 

Clarendon  Press.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Le  Roman  Realiste  sous  le   Second  Empire    (Pierre  Martino). 

Paris  :  Hachette.    3/r.  50c. 
Mediaeval  Byways  (L.  F.  Salzmann).    Constable.    6.--.  net. 
The  Fall  of  Protection,  1840-1850  (Bernard  Holland).  Arnold. 

12.s.  6d.  net. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  (Henry  Cabot  Lodge).  Macmillan. 
5s.  6d.  net. 

The  Romance  of  the  Cambridge  Colleges  (Francis  Gribble).  Mills 
and  Boon.  6s. 

The  Anglo-French  Entente  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Charles 

Bastide).    Lane.    10s.  &d.  net. 
The  French  Revolution  from  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 

Coming    of    Napoleon    (Harold    F.    B.    Wheeler).  Jack. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Making  of  the  Nations  :  South  America  (W.  K.  Koebel). 

Black.    7s.  6d.  net. 
England  Invaded  (Edward  Foord  and  Gordon  Home).  Black. 

6s.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
My  Game-Book  (Alan  R.  Haig  Brown).    Witherby.    5s.  net. 
Athletics  in  Theory  and  Practice  (E.  W.  Hjertberg).  Hutchin- 
son.   3s.  6d. 

Reference  Books. 
The  Year-Book  of  Social  Progress  for  1913-14.    Nelson.    2s.  net. 
The  Book  of  Public  Speaking  (Edited  by  Arthur  Charles  Fox- 
Davies).    Vol.  IV.    C'axton  Publishing  Co.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
The  Roll  of  the  Seasons  :  A  Book  of  Nature  Essays  (G.  G. 

Desmond).    Duckworth.    5s.  net. 
Critical  Kit-Kats  (Edmund  Gos6e).    Heinemann.    6s.  net. 
Our  Eternity  (Maurice  Maeterlinck).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 
One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House  (Augustus  Jessopp).  Fisher 

Unwin.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Psvchology  Applied  to  Legal  Evidence  and  Other  Constructions 

of  Law  (G.  F.  Arnold).    Calcutta  :  Thacker,  Spink.  12s. 
The  Works  of  Tennyson.    With  Notes  by  the  Author  (Edited 

"with   Memoir  by  Hallam,    Lord   Tennyson).  Macmillan. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

A  Manual  of  Psvchology  (G.  F.  Stout).  University  Tutorial 
Press.    8s.  6d. 

The  Round  Table  (James  Russell  Lowell).  Nisbet.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Honoi*  de  Balzac  (Ferdinand  Brunetiere).  Nelson.  Is.  net. 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (Rendered  into  English  Verse  by 

Edward    Fitzgerald),   5s.    net;   The   Sonnets   of  William 

Shakespeare.  6s.  net.    Medici  Society. 
The  Pageant  of  Life  :  An  Epic  of  Man   (George  Barlow). 

Glaisher.    5s.  net. 
The  Valley  of  Shadows  (Francis  Grierson).    Lane.    5s.  net. 


School  Books. 

A  Geography  of  the  British  Empire  (W.  L.  Bunting  and  H.  L. 

Collen).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    3s.  6d. 
Peeps  at  Many   Lands  :   British  North  Borneo   (L.   W.  W. 

Gudgeon).    Black.    Is.  6d.  net. 
A  First  Book  of  Nature  Study  (E.  Stenhouse).  Macmillan. 

Is.  6rf. 

Laws  of  Health  for  Schools  (A.  M.  Malcolmson).  Black. 
Is.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The    Wonders    of    Wireless    Telegraphy    (J.    A.  Fleming). 

S.P.C.K.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Life,  Emotion,  and  Intellect  (Cyril  Bruyn  Andrews).  Fisher 

Unwin.    5s.  net. 
The  Ego  and  It«  Place  in  the  World  (Charles  Gray  Shaw). 

Allen.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Psychical  Research   and   Survival   (James   H.    Hyslop).  Bell. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Teaching  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present  Day  (Sir  W.  M. 

Ramsay),  12s.  ;  The  Anatomy  of  Truth  (F.  Hugh  Capron), 

10s.  6d.  net.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Archaeology  of  the  Old  Testament  :  Was  the  Old  Testament 

Written   in   Hebrew?    (Edouard    Naville).    Robert  Scott. 

5s.  net. 

The  Pastoral  Teaching  of  St.  Paul  (H.  L.  Goudge).  Arnold. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  (Jessie  L.  Weston).  Bell.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  Company  of  Heaven  (A.  Theo- 
dore Wirgman).    Cope  and  Fenwick.    Is.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Desert  (William  Macdonald)  ;  In  Spain 
with  Peggy  (Augusta  Gordon  Watson).  Werner  Laurie. 
7s.  6d.  net  each. 

Luxembourg  :  The  Grand  Duchy  and  Its  People  (George  Ren- 
wick).    Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Unknown  Mongolia  (Douglas  Carruthers).  Hutchinson.  2  Vols. 
28s.  net. 

Early  Days  on  the  Yukon  and  the  Story  of  its  Goldfields 

(William  Ogilvie).    Lane.    5s.  net. 
A  Vagabond  in  New  York   (Oliver  Madox  Hueffer).  Lane. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Bread  and  Circuses  (Helen  Parry  Eden).    Lane.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Atlantis  and  Other  Poems  (Julius  West).    Nutt.    2s.  net. 
The  Sea-Power  of  England  :  A  Play  for  a  Village  Audience 

(Amabel   Strachey).     Oxford  :   At  the  University  Press. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Auction  Bridge  in  a  Nutshell  :  Royal  Sjmdes  (By  Butler  and 

Brevitas).    Simpkin.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Efficient  Age,  The  (Herbert  Kaufman).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

2s.  net. 

First  Steps  in  Collecting  (Grace  M.  Vallois).  Werner  Laurie. 
6s.  net. 

Flaw  in  Our  Armour,  The  (Major-General  Sir  William  G.  Knox, 
K.C.B.).    Jenkins.    Is.  net. 

Home  University  Library. — Euripides  and  His  Age  (Professor 
Gilbert  Murray)  ;  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  Their  Circle  (H.  N. 
Brailsford) ;  The  Ocean  (Sir  John  Murray);  Nerves  (Pro- 
fessor D.  Fraser  Harris) ;  Co- Partnership  and  Profit-Sharing 
(Aneurin  Williams).    Williams  and  Norgate.    Is.  net  each. 

Land,  The  :  The  Report  of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee. 
Vol.  I.,  Rural.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Is.  net. 

Learned  Societies  and  English  Literary  Scholarship  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  (Harrison  Ross  Steeves). 
Humphrey  Milfoid.    6s.  6d.  net. 

Lord  Roberts'  Campaign  Speeches.    Murray.    6d.  net. 

Masterpieces  of  Music. — Weber  (George  H.  Clutsam)  ;  Rubin- 
stein (Arthur  Hervey).    Jack.    Is.  6d.  net  each. 

More  About  Shak3speare  "Forgeries"  (Ernest  Law);  Man- 
tessori  Principles  and  Practice  (E.  P.  Culverwell).  Bell. 
3s.  6d.  net  each. 

Path  to  Peace,  The  :  A  Short  Handbook  on  National  Training 
(By  "  The  Veiled  Politician").    Everett.    Is.  net. 

"  Questions  of  Sex  "  Series. — What  a  Boy  Should  Know — for 
Boys  under  Twelve  (Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield  and  Dr.  Percy 
Vaughan-Jackson) ;  Life  and  Its  Beginnings — for  Girls 
under  Twelve  (Dr.  Helen  Webb)  ;  From  Girlhood  to  Woman- 
hood—for Girls  above  Twelve  (Dr.  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser) ; 
Before  I  Wed,  or  Young  Men  and  Marriage  (Sir  Thomas 
Clouston).    Cassell.    2s.  6rf.  net  each. 

Reporters'  Gallery,  The  (Michael  Macdonagh).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    12s.  net. 

Some  Main  Issues  :  A  Collection  of  Essays  (G.  Walter  Steeves). 
Chapman  and  Hall.    3s.  6rf.  net. 

The  Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October.— The  Charity 
Organisation  Review,  6d.  ;  Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine, 
25c.  ;  The  Town-Planning  Review,  2s.  6d.  net ;  The  United 
Empire,  Is.  ;  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  2s.  6d.  net; 
The  Catholic  Review,  6d.  net  ;  Wild  Life,  2s.  6rf.  net ; 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  fr.  ;  The  Scottish  Historical 
Review,  2s.  6d.  net ;  Mecheroutiette ;  The  Eugenics  Review, 
Is.  net;  The  Edinburgh  Review,  2s.;  The  English  His- 
torical Review,  5s.  ;  The  Church  Quarterly  Review,  3s.  ; 
The  North  American  Review,  Is.  net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE  CITY. 

THE  discomfort  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  this  column  last  week,  has 
led  the  principal  members  of  the  gilt-edged  section  to 
the  decision  that  no  more  underwriting  of  new  issues 
will  be  undertaken  until  the  recent  loans  have  been 
absorbed  by  investors.  This  decision  was  inevitable. 
During  the  present  month  an  average  of  between  70 
and  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  new  securities  offered  to 
the  public  has  been  left  with  the  underwriters.  The 
climax  was  the  New  Zealand  £3,500,000  issue,  of 
which  fully  £3,200,000  remains  with  the  firms  who 
undertook  to  guarantee  the  money. 

Regrettable  though  it  is  that  such  a  step  should  be 
necessary  at  a  time  when  so  many  Governments  and 
local  authorities  are  in  urgent  need  of  money,  the  under- 
writers are  obliged  to  protect  themselves,  particularly 
as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Bank  rate  will  be  6  per 
cent,  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Unless  the  Bank  suc- 
ceeds in  securing  a  fair  proportion  of  the  gold  that 
comes  on  the  market  in  the  next  few  weeks,  a  higher 
rate  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  reserve.  This 
week's  Bank  return  was  undoubtedly  favourable,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  forecast  conditions  a  month  ahead  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  At  the  moment  the  tendency 
is  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  things,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  that  the  actual  odds  are  in  favour  of  the  5  per 
cent,  rate  being  maintained,  but  Stock  Exchange  betting 
on  6  per  cent,  before  the  year  ends  is  "  even  ". 

Some  uneasiness  has  been  felt  over  this  week's 
settlement.  It  is  understood  that  one  firm  in  the 
American  market  received  assistance,  and  it  was  feared 
at  one  time  that  minor  difficulties  might  develop  else- 
where. So  long  as  doubts  such  as  these  exist  it  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  no  general  improvement  in 
prices  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  soon  as  the 
underwriters  decided  to  go  on  strike  a  demand  (small 
but  welcome)  came  in  for  the  best  of  the  recent  issues. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  simple  :  so  long  as  further 
issues  of  large  loans  were  threatening  the  market  in- 
vestors stood  off,  but  when  it  was  known  that  the  rush 
had  been  temporarily  stopped  buying  orders  were  sent 
in. 

According  to  market  gossip  there  is  again  a  possi- 
bility of  minor  trouble  at  Montreal.  The  Canadians 
are  rather  deeply  interested  in  Mexican  and  South 
American  "public  utility  "  stocks,  which  have  suffered 
so  severely  during  the  periodical  depression  that  has 
occurred  in  the  current  year,  and,  as  the  moving  of 
the  splendid  crops  in  the  West  makes  heavy  demands 
on  the  money  market,  the  banks  have  been  calling 
in  loans  and  have  discriminated  against  securities  of 
a  speculative  character  such  as  public  utilities.  This 
accounts  largely  for  the  weakness  of  Canadian  Pacifies, 
which  have  been  sold  by  holders  in  order  to  meet  losses 
sustained  in  other  stocks.  Thus  it  is  that  Canadian 
Pacifies  are  not  responding  to  the  excellent  traffic  pro- 
spects held  out  by  the  fine  harvests.  If  the  money 
stringency  continues  "  Canadas  "  may  go  lower,  but 
subsequently  there  will  inevitably  be  a  rapid  recovery. 

The  decision  of  the  Union  Pacific  directors  not  to 
distribute  the  "melon"  (which  was  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  view  taken  from  the  first  in  this 
column)  appears  to_have  impaired  the  vitality  of  the 
American  market,  and  there  is  now  a  distinct  feeling 
of  uneasiness  in  Wall  Street  concerning  the  situation 
in  Mexico,  which  is  considered  to  have  become  some- 
what alarming.  The  effect  of  the  political  disturbances 
has  been  brought  home  very  forcibly  to  investors  on 
this  side  by  the  reduction  of  the  dividend  on  Mexican 
Railway  ordinary  stock.  The  earnings  for  the  last 
half-year  were  sufficient  to  have  paid  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  4^  per  cent,  if  the  rate  of  exchange  had 
remained  the  same  as  at  this  time  last  year;  but  owing 
to  the  severe  fall  in  exchange,  which  is  principally  due. 
to  the  decline  in  the  credit  of  the  Republic,  the  dividend 
is  at  the  rate  of  2\  per  cent,  only,  as  compared  with 
3I  per  cent,  a  year  ago. 


One  satisfactory  feature  of  the  markets  is  the  firm- 
ness of  international  securities,  which  indicates  that 
l'aris  has  not  adopted  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  imme- 
diate future  which  unfortunately  prevails  here.  It 
may  be  noted  that  Japanese  securities,  for  example, 
maintain  a  linn  front,  and  in  this  connexion  it  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank, 
w  hich  operates  in  close  relationship  with  the  Japanese 
Government,  has  been  able  to  present  a  very  favourable 
report  lor  the  half-year  to  30  June.  The  gross  profits 
lor  the  period  amount  to  no  less  than  21,089,243  yen, 
out  of  which  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
12  per  cent,  absorbs  only  1,800,000  yen. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing)  72^-72^  for  money  and 
72 1 8-72I6  for  the  November  account,  a  rise  of 
£  on  the  week. 

Bank  rate  5  per  cent,  (increased  from  4^  per  cent. 
2  October). 

INSURANCE. 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Life  Office. 
A  NEW  participating  class  was  opened  by  the 
**  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  London  and 
Clobc  Insurance  Company  in  1875,  business  having 
previously  been  practically  restricted  to  the  granting  of 
non-participating  assurances  and  guaranteed  bonus 
policies.  Since  that  departure  was  made  seven  quin- 
quennial investigations  have  taken  place,  and  on  each 
occasion  reversionary  bonuses  at  the  satisfactory  rate 
of  35s.  per  cent,  per  annum  were  declared  on 
the  original  sums  assured  under  both  whole-life  and 
endowment  assurance  contracts.  Profits  were  last 
divided  as  on  31  December  1908,  when  £213,968, 
inclusive  of  £7633  paid  as  interim  bonus,  was  distri- 
buted among  the  with-profit  policyholders,  who  since 
[888  had  been  entitled  to  nine-tenths  of  the  declared 
divisible  profits.  At  the  date  in  question  the  valuation, 
which  was  made  on  unusually  stringent  principles, 
showed  that  a  total  profit  of  ,£516,858  had  been 
realised  during  the  five  years,  but  this  amount  included 
£252,285  (£198,300  plus  interest)  brought  forward 
from  the  1903  investigation.  Of  this  total  profit 
£80,760  was  transferred  to  the  members'  life  profit 
account,  and  £222,130,  including  £15,187  undivided 
surplus  in  the  participating  class,  was  carried  forward. 

The  existence  of  a  large  reserve  for  contingencies — 
more  than  £200,000 — may  enable  the  company  to 
maintain  next  spring  its  unbroken  record  in  the  matter 
of  bonuses.  If  so,  general  satisfaction  will  be  felt,  as 
the  immediate  outlook  is  not  altogether  clear.  In  the 
case  of  this  office  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  write 
with  much  approach  to  confidence,  inasmuch  as  a  sub- 
stantial sum  may  presently  be  required  for  depreciation, 
which  is  indicated  by  a  rather  low  rate  of  interest  earned 
on  the  life  assurance  fund.  In  the  return  made 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  average  rate  at  which 
the  fund  was  invested  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
stated  to  have  been  £3  12s.  2d.  per  cent,  in  1904, 
£3  us.  gd.  in  1905,  £3  12s.  nd.  in  1906,  £3  12s.  gd. 
in  1907,  and  £3  14s.  id.  in  1908;  while  the  late  Mr. 
W.  M.  Monilaws  (in  "  Surplus  Funds  ")  computed  the 
rate  earned  throughout  the  1904-8  quinquennium  as 
£3  10s.  iod.  per  cent.  These  rates  were  unquestion- 
ably lower  than  those  generally  ruling  during  the  five 
years  in  question,  and  various  conjectures  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  rather  unfavourable  showing  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made. 

According  to  the  yearly  revenue  accounts  a  net  sum 
of  £i43,577  was  earned  in  1908  on  the  Liverpool  and 
London  and  Globe  fund,  which  amounted  to  £3,837,502 
on  1  January  and  £3,716,554  on  31  December.  Since 
then  the  total  of  the  fund  at  the  end  of  each  year  has 
been  as  follows  :  £3,748,437  in  1909,  £3,858,578  in 
I9IO>  £3>939»778  in  1911,  and  £4,014,481  in  1912; 
while  the  net  interest  received  in  those  four  years  was 
£138,35°,  £r40,43i,  £r43,544,  and  £149,788  succes- 
sively. In  other  words,  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany during  four-fifths  of  the  current  quinquennium 
resulted  in  an  addition  of  £297,927  being  made  to 
(Continued  on  page  502.) 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 


ESTD.  A.D.  1717: 

Reconstituted  1906. 


FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Office :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office  :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
MODERATE  RATES.      PERFECT  SECURITY. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

1.  The  Annual  Reversionary  Bonus  in  the  ORDINARY  BRANCH 
(Immediate  Profit  Class)  has  been  increased  to  £1  12S.  per  cent,  per 

annum. 

2.  A  Cash  Bonus  at  the  rate  of  £=,  per  cent,  upon  the  Sums  Assured 
under  Industrial  Branch  Policies  of  5  v  ears'  duration  and  upwards 

which  become  claims  by  death  or  maturity  during  the  year  terminating 
8th  March,  1914,  except  in  cases  where  additions  have  already  been  made  under 
t  he  terms  of  the  Policy. 

J.  A.  JEFFERSON,  F.I. A., 

Secretary. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 

EXAMPLE.— Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)   •   £23    16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years  accumulated  Bonuses. 

J2RESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

Chief  Opficb  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HODSK,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W. 

AND 

4,L0MBARDST.,E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL    PARTICULARS    UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS     FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     -  - 


£85,000,000. 
£100,000,000. 


II. M.  UovermnrM. 


Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA,  JAPAN.  AUSTRALASIA, &c. 

Conveying    Passenger*    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL    EASTF^N  PO^TS. 


P^O  Pleasure  Cruises. 

SEA  TRIPS  by  Mail  Steamers,  8,000  to  13,000  tons, 
Every  FRIDAY  from  TILBURY 


GIBRALTAR    and  MARSEILLES. 
Return  Fares —  First.  Second. 

GIBRALTAR   £13    10   0    £9  0 

MARSEILLES    £16    10   0    £11  11 

For  further  Information  apply  as  below. 


P  &  0  Offices 


Northumberland  Avenue.  W.C,  I  I  nnrlnn 
122.  Leadenhall  Street.  EC.      f  LUIIUUIIi 


UNION- 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
ar  Afi  r        From  London  and  Southampton. 
uAOlLt  WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

_  via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

INF  MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFRICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agency  :  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  125  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making:,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS,    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 

INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.  —  TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country  Mansions, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under-insured.  The 
present  increased  cost  of  building  is  overlooked  and  the 
necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Offices :  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  1  REVIEW  are:— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
I    s.  d.  £    s.  d. 

One  Year    1     82      ...       ...     I    10  4 

Halt  Year    o  14    I      ...       ...     o   15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...071      ...       ...     o  77 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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1  he  main  assurance  fund  and  of  1  1  to  the  amount 
of  interest  earned  thereon.  No  marked  change  in  tin- 
yield  of  the  investments  had  therefore  occurred,  and 
in  this  one  respect   the  condition  ol    the  life  account 

still  left  room  for  improvement. 

Patrons  of  the  life  ollice — they  have  greatly  increased 
in  number  of  lat< — have,  however,  several  strong 
points  in  their  favour,  and  thev  may  confidently  expect 
to  receive  liberal  bonuses,  even  should  the  depreciation 
of  investments  cause  them  one  partial  disappointment, 
either  now  or  hereafter.  In  the  matter  of  actuarial 
methods  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  has 
always  been  .1  leader,  and  the  last  investigation  left 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  case  of  the 
assurances  only  2\  per  cent,  future  interest  was 
assumed,  but  as  a  valuation  made  at  that  low  rate  of 
interest  by  modern  mortality  tables  results  in  the 
margin  of  loading  reserved  for  future  expenses  and 
profits  being;  small,  the  net  premiums  taken  credit  for 
were  calculated  at  per  cent.  The  adoption  of  this 
course,  called  lor  in  all  cases  where  a  lower  rate  than 
3  per  cent,  is  used,  adds  materially  to  tin-  stringency 
of  a  v  aluation,  ami  it  resulted  in  icjoS  in  22. 3  per  cent, 
of  the  participating  premiums  being  reserved  for  the 
purposes  indicated.  In  the  guaranteed  bonus  class 
provision  lor  future  bonuses  is  made  by  treating  them 
as  increasing  assurances  at  fixed  rates  of  premium, 
and  future  expenses  have  consequently  only  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  their  case  12  per  cent,  was  reserved,  and 
in  the  non-bonus  class  the  reserve  was  equal  to  10.56 
per  cent.  These  reserves  were  evidently  ample,  in 
view  of  tin-  total  charge  for  management  being  limited 
to  IO  per  cent,  of  the  gross  premiums  received  by  the 
office  alter  deduction  of  re-assurance  premiums. 
Through  the  course  selected  by  the  actuary  useful 
profits  must  accrue  from  premium  loadings  saved,  and 
the  low  rate  of  interest  employed  in  valuing  the  assur- 
ances further  ensures  constant  substantial  additions 
to  the  bonus  fund. 

Mortality  profits  necessarily  fluctuate  widely  from 
year  to  year,  but  the  tables  used  by  the  company  are 
undoubtedly  reliable,  and  in  the  case  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing business — the  participating  class  ranks  as  such — 
must  produce  large  profits  from  suspended  mortality, 
provided  the  lives  for  assurance  are  selected  with  due 
care,  as  thev  undoubtedly  are  by  this  office.  Only  two 
problems  of  serious  importance  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  likely  to  present  themselves  when  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  has  to  be  decided.  Depreciation  may 
have  to  be  provided  for,  although  a  sum  of  ;£i93,5i5 
— applicable  to  the  business  as  a  whole — -was  in  the 
suspense  account  on  31  December  last,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  publication  of  new  annuity  lables 
by  the  Government  may  induce  the  directors,  under 
the  advice  of  their  actuary,  to  place  a  somewhat  higher 
value  on  the  commitments  to  annuitants.  Apart  from 
these  two  possibilities  the  maintenance  of  the  bonus 
seems  to  be  assured. 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

and  all  kindred  ailments  are  speedily  cured  by 

Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


NERVES  AND  THE  NERVOUS. 

Practical  Health  Talks  by  a  Physician. 

All  who  suffer  from  "  nerves" —  a  term  which  covers 
a  multitude  of  ills— should  find  comfort  and  practical 
assistance  in  a  book  called  "  Nerves  and  the  Nervous," 
which  is  written  in  non-technical  language  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  lay-reader. 

The  author  is  Dr.  Edwin  Ash,  who  is  well  known  as 
an  authoritative  writer  on  medical  subjects. 

Persons  whose  nervous  systems  are  weakened,"  he 
s.ivs,  "  are  frequently  quick  and  intelligent  beyond  their 
fellows,  entering  into  whatever  they  take  up  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  but  tiring  quickly  before  thev  have  gone 
very  far  vv  ith  it." 

Common  Sicxs  ov  Disordered  Nerves. 

A  continued  feeling  of  tiredness  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  commonest  symptoms  of  nerve  weakness.    "  Those 

who  are  fit  and  well,"  says  the  w  riter,  "find  it  difficult 
to  imagine  the  condition  of  a  person  who  is  never  able 
to  feel  fresh,  but  is  continually  weighed  down  bv  that 
terrible  feeling  of  slackness  which  betokens  that  his 
nerve  energy  is  at  a  low  ebb." 

Hundreds  ol  nervous  people,"  says  the  author, 
are  continually  taking  strong  so-called  nerve  tonics 
without  deriving  any  permanent  benefit  from  them. 
Thus,  alter  persev  ering  with  such  medicines,  they  begin 
to  think  that  their  case  is  hopeless,  and  that  they  will 
never  recover  their  health,  energy,  and  lost  tranquillitv 
of  life." 

Among  the  measures  recommended  are  electricity, 
massage,  and  psychotherapy — that  is,  mental  treatment 
by  means  of  "  suggestion,"  etc. 

Hut,  as  the  author  points  out,  the  first  stage  in  all 
such  methods  must  be  "  a  course  of  nutritive  treatment 
directed  to  building  up  the  weakened  body,  improving 
the  blood,  and  restoring  the  debilitated  nerve-centres." 

The  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  to  devise  a  "course 
of  nutritive  treatment  "  which  should  fulfil  these  con- 
ditions. Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  the 
resources  of  modern  chemistry  have  been  invoked  with 
triumphant  success.  We  have  now  a  preparation  in 
powder  form  which  has  completely  revolutionised  the 
nutritive  treatment  of  nervous  diseases.  This  prepara- 
tion is  known  as  Sanatogen,  and  it  is  now  invariably 
prescribed  for  all  cases  of  nerve  weakness  because 
experience  has  shown  that  it  may  be  relied  on,  in  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker's  words,  for  "  feeding  the  nerves,  in- 
creasing the  energy,  and  giving  fresh  vigour  to  the 
overworked  body  and  mind." 

In  Sanatogen  it  has  been  found  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  combine  with  pure  proteid  material  a  principal 
ingredient  of  the  nerve-cells  themselves.  The  result  is 
that,  by  the  regular  use  of  Sanatogen,  nerve  energy  is 
actually  restored  in  a  normal  physiological  manner. 

No  matter  what  his  experience  may  have  been  with 
"  tonics  ",  the  most  debilitated  nerve  patient,  we  are 
assured,  may  take  Sanatogen  with  the  certainty  of 
gaining  real  benefit,  and  with  no  risk  of  untoward 
effects. 

The  Ixterxatioxal  Medical  Coxgress. 

No  preparation  has  ever  been  so  highly  honoured  by 
the  medical  profession  as  Sanatogen.  More  than 
eighteen  thousand  practising  physicians  have  given 
signed  testimony  to  the  preparation,  and  amongst  them 
are  many  of  the  greatest  specialists  in  Europe.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Sanatogen  was  the  only 
nutrient  selected  to  receive  the  Grand  Prix — the  highest 
possible  award — at  the  International  Medical  Congress 
which  was  held  in  London  last  August,  and  which  un- 
doubtedlv  embodied  the  highest  medical  and  scientific 
opinion  in  the  world. 

Anyone  desiring  further  information  about  Sanatogen 
should  write  to  A.  Wulfing  and  Co.,  12  Chenies  Street, 
London,  W.C.,  who  will,  if  this  paper  is  mentioned, 
send  an  interesting  Booklet  on  the  subject  and  also  a 
Trial  Supply  of  Sanatogen,  without  any  charge. 


Always  ask  for  and 
see  that  you  get  the 
ORIGINAL  and 
ONLY  GENUINE 
Chlorodyne— 

Collis  Browne's 

Of  all  Chemists, 
i/'ii  s/9i  4/6. 


The  Reliable  Family  Medicine. 

In  DIARRHCEA  and  other  bowel  complaints 
Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  Chlorodyne  acts 
like  a  charm  ;  its  soothing  and  restoring  effects 
are  equally  marked  in  NEURALGIA,  GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM,  and  it  effec 
tually  cuts  short  attacks  of  PALPITATION, 
SPASMS,  and  HYSTERIA. 
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STATE  OF  BAHIA  (UNITED  STATES  OF  BRAZIL) 

5  pep  cent.  Gold  Loan  of  1913.     Issue  of  £1,000,000. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Definitive  Bonds  will  he  ready  for 
delivery  on  and  after  MONDAY  next,  the  20th  instant,  in  exchange 
for  the  Provisional  Scrip,  at  LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED, 
72  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

By  Order, 

City  Safe  Deposit  and  Agency  Company,  Limited. 
Throgmorton  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
18th  October,  1913. 


A  UNITED  WEST  INDIES 

By  the  Honble.  C.  GIDEON  MURRAY, 
Administrator  of  St.  Vincent. 

United  Empire  says  : — "  In  this  unpretentious  but  suggestive  little 
book  Mr.  Gideon  Murray,  the  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent,  elaborates 
his  plans  for  a  confederated  West  Indies.  The  question  of  a  union  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies  has  been  brought  forward  again  and  again, 
but  hitherto  most  of  the  schemes  have  been  too  ambitious.  Mr. 
Murray's  plan  is  more  modest,  and  although  it  can  only  be  regarded  as 
tentative  in  its  application  and  as  by  no  means  a  final  solution  of  the 
thorny  problem  of  union  in  the  West  Indies,  it  offers  a  solution  of 
certain  difficulties  that  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  those  who  see  that  the 
progress  of  events  will  eventually  force  the  West  Indies  to  adopt  a 
more  centralised  form  of  government.  Mr.  Murray  unfolds  his  plans 
with  admirable  lucidity,  and  his  book  forms  an  extremely  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  West  Indian  politics." 


Price  Is.  net ;  Is.  1'd.  post  free. 


LONDON  :   WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 

10  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows:  — 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  PRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil.  OSTEND  : 
F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  11.  ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCES. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
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Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations. 
TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke, 72 &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  MUNICH  : 
Heinrich  Jaffe,  54  Briennerstrasse.  STUTTGART  :  Konrac 
Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN  AN  >  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 
A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BASLE  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse.  Festersen  & 
O".,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  :  Gustav  Frey,  Library. 
GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue  Pecolat.  LAUSANNE  : 
Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg.  LUCERNE  :  A.  Gebhardt, 
Library.  MONTREUX :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ 
BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library  VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to  The  Publisher,  Saturday 
Review,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


COINS  AND  MEDALS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  October  21,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  COINS  and 
MEDALS,  comprising  Greek  Silver  Coins,  the  property  of  a  Gentleman  ;  various 
small  properties,  including  Roman,  English,  and  Anglo-Indian  Coins  in  Gold  and 
Silver,  pattern  broad,  1630,  by  Briot,  and  pattern  five  pound  piece,  1S39,  uy  Wyon, 
Numismatic  Books,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  LIBRARY  FORMED  BY  THE  LATE  JAMES  MILLS,  ESQ., 
FORMERLY  OF  VVAVERTREE,  LIVERPOOL. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  22,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  the  LIBRARY  formed  by  the  late  JAMES  MILLS,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  including  Standard  Works  in  English  and 
Foreign  Literature  ;  Books  on  Art ;  Archa:ology  and  Antiquarian  subjects  ;  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics  ;  Books  Illustrated  by  the  best  modern  artists  ;  Modern  Books 
with  fine  Paintings  on  the  fore-edges  ;  Publications  of  the  Kelmscott  and  other 
Private  Presses ;  Prayer  Books  and  other  Liturgical  Works ;  Books  Extra- 
Illustrated,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 
SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 
YORK  GATE,  REGENT'S  PARK,  N.W. 
Principal :  MISS  M.  J.  TUKE,  M.A. 

LECTURES  are  given  in  preparation  for  all  EXAMINATIONS  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  in  Arts,  Science  and  Preliminary  Medicine. 

Extensive  LABORATORIES  and  MUSEUMS  are  available  for  the  study  of 
SCIENCE  subjects. 

There  are  special  courses  of  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  in  HYGIENE 
and  in  HORTICULTURAL  BOTANY. 

There  is  a  SECONDARY  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  and  an  ART 
SCHOOL 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance  Scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  J 
next. 

RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation  for  80  resident  students  is  provided. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal  at  the  College. 


MISS  LOUISA  DREWRY'S  CLASSES  will  be  resumed 
on  Wednesday,  October  15,  at  7.45  P.M. — The  first 
meeting  of  this  class  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  October  16, 
at  the  usual  hour  ;  the  rest  on  Wednesdays  following — and 
Thursday,  October  16  at  11. 15  A.M.  The  subjects  in  both 
classes  will  be  some  of  the  greater  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
The  first  meetings  will  be  Introductory. — 143  King  Henry's 
Road,  London,  N.W. 


A CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS  and  TUTORS  GRATIS.— 
Prospectuses  of  English  and  Continental  Schools  and  of 
Army,  Civil  Service,  and  University  Tutors  sent  (  free  of  charge) 
on  receipt  of  details  by  Powell,  Smith  and  Fawcett,  School 
Agents  (Est.  1833),  34  Bedford  St.,  Strand.    Tel.  7021  Gerrard. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

THE  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  prepared  to 
receive  applications  for  the  post  of  Secretary.  Candidates  must 
be  between  30  and  45  years  of  age  and  gentlemen  of  good  literary 
attainments  competent  for  the  discharge  of  official  business,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  French  and  possibly  German  and  Italian.  Full  particulars  of 
the  duties  and  salary  of  the  office  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Burlington  House,  W. 

Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  not  more  than  three  written 
testimonials,  and  forwarded  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  not 
later  than  November  8th. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 


T7XTRA  POCKET  MONEY.— Sell  your  discarded  Trinkets,  Gold,  Jewellery 
LL,  Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Bracelets,  Silver,  Antiques,  or  other  Valuables,  and 
remember  that  you  get,  by  return,  very  best  value  offered  by  FRASERS,  the 
well-known  and  most  reliable  house.  Reference,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank. — 
FRASERS  (Ipswich),  Ltd.,  Goldsmiths,  Desk  77  Princes  Street.  Ipswich. 
Established  1833. 
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Pastimes 
in  Times  Past. 

BY 

C.  PAUL  MONCKTON. 

6/-  net/  Postage  4d. 

Contents : 

I.  The  History  of  "  Bridge." 

II.  The  Constitutional  History  of  Chess. 

III.  Little-known  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

IV.  "Kuting." 

V.  The  Early  Development  of  Footdall. 

VI.  The  History  of  Bowls  and  Skittles 

VII.  Cricket  or  Stool-Ball. 

VIII.  Golf. 

IX.  The  Identity  of  Chess  and  Playing  Cards. 

X.  Pame  or  Lawn  Tennis. 

XI.  The  History  of  Playing  Cards. 

XII.  Billiards  and  Croquet. 

List  of  Full-Page  Illustrations: 

The  Biritch  Pamphlet — "Berserk"  Chessman — 
"Cock  Throwing" — "Bowls  in  the  Olden  Days" 
— "  Creag  "  :  Cricket  in  the  Fourteenth  Century 
■ — Golf  in  the  Low  Countries— A  Type  of  Skittles 
— The  Eight  of  "  Men." 


Order  through  your  Bookseller  or  direct 
from  the  Publishers: 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge 

"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  Saturday '  Briage"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 
(Postage  l^d.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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If  you  would  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  read 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST  HOME  RULE. 

By  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 


What  the  Northern  Whig  of  Belfast  says  of  "  The 
Case  Against  Home  Rule  ": — 

"  Mr.  Amery  enters  a  strong  plea  that  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion nothing  should  be  done  to  throw  the  country 
back  into  the  turmoil  of  political  and  religious  strife. 
A  vigorous  controversialist,  but  one  who  has  the 
historian's  balance  and  breadth,  Mr.  Amery  drives 
home  his  case  with  convincing  force  and  logic.  There 
are  few  aspects  of  the  Irish  question  on  which  he  does 
not  throw  new  light,  and  his  lucid  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  any  scheme  that  means  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Mr.  Amery  has  in  the  past  done  yeoman  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  deepens  their  obligation  to  him.  The 
volume  is  a  substantial  one,  but  is  published  at  3d.  in 
order  that  it  may  reach  the  masses." 


Of  all  Booksellers  3d.   net;    or  post  free  from 
the  Office,  4  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

10a  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Is.  net.    Is.  Id.  post  free. 

POOR  LAW  REFORM 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAMME 

EXPLAINED  BY 

JOHN  W.  HILLS,  M.P. 

AND 

MAURICE  WOODS 

With  an  Introduction  by  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 


The  Times  says : — "  A  miracle  of  condensation." 
The  Standard  in  a  leading  article  says  : — "  The  importance  of  this 
little  volume  of  some  sixty  pages  must  not  be  measured  by  its  modest 
dimensions.  ...  It  will  serve  to  bring  to  a  focus  a  question  of 
increasing  gravity  upon  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  practical  agreement  among  members  of  the  Unionist  party." 

The  Observer  says: — "There  are  no  votes  to  be  reaped  by  a  searching 
study  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  is  an  arduous  and  unromantic  pursuit,  of 
which  the  only  reward  for  those  who  engage  in  it  is  a  deeper  and  truef 
capacity  for  statesmanship  when  the  time  comes  for  turning  their 
erudition  to  practical  account.  But  it  is  upon  the  leaven  of  this  patient 
research  and  thought  that  the  Party's  future  depends  far  more  than 
upon  the  more  showy  and  dramatic  qualities  that  may  exist  within  it, 
and  for  that  reason  we  must  pay  a  very  sincere  tribute  of  thanks  to 
the  dozen  members  of  Parliament  who  have  been  engaged  in  hammering 
out  a  Poor  Law  policy." 

The  Sussex  Daily  News  describes  the  scheme  as  "  a  sincere  con- 
tribution to  a  great  problem." 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  : 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  volume. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  WORKS.   8  vols. 

Poems.  3  vols.         I         Essays  in  Criticism.   First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.  Second  Series.      |      American  Discourses. 
Letters,  1 848-1 888.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL.  2  vols_ 

A  MEMOIR   OF   JANE    AUSTEN.    By  her  Nephew, 

J.  E.  AUSTEN  LEIGH.  To  which  is  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments 
'     of  two  other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  AUSTEN. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  MACKAIL,  M.A. 
Vol.     II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 
Vol.    III.  1  Kings  Esther. 
Vol.    IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.      V.  Isaiah— Lamentations. 
Vol.    VI.  Ezeklel— Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew- John. 
Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelations. 

*$*  The  text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

ESSAYS  BY  GEORGE  BRIMLEY.   Third  Edition. 

CALDERON.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 
lated.   By  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES.    Edited  by  A. 

W.  POLLARD.    2  vols. 

DEAN    CHURCH'S   MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 

Collected  Edition.    9  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays.         I         Dante,  and  other  Essays. 
St.  Anselm.         I         Bacon.         I  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833-1845.  _ 
The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (Included  in  this  series  by  permission 

of  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 
Occasional   Papers.    Selected  from  the  Guardian,   the  Times,  and  the 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN  CHURCH.    Edited  by 

his  Daughter,  MARY  C.  CHURCH. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  W.  K. 

CLIFFORD,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  the  late  Sir  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  Sir 
FREDERICK  POLLOCK.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

SELECT  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER.  With 

Introductory  Memoir  and  Notes  by  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
In  2  vols. 

EMERSON'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    6  vols.  With 

Introduction  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Miscellanies.         I         Essays.         I  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.    Edited  by 

W.  ALD1S  WRIGHT.    2  vols. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO  FANNY 

KEMBLE,  1871-1 883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  WRIGHT. 

MORE  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.  Edited 

by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 

PAUSANIAS  AND  OTHER  GREEK  SKETCHES.  By 

J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L. 

GOETHE'S  MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS.  Translated 

with  Introductions  by  T.  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 
•»*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  selected  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  Lord 
Leighton  respectively, 

THOMAS  GRAY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS  IN  PROSE 

AND  VERSE.    Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.   4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays.  I  Letters,  2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

J.  R.  GREEN'S  WORKS.    16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.  8  vols. 

The  Making  of  England.   2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.  2  vols. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

Oxford  Studies.  I  Historical  Studies. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series. 

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.    By  Two  Brothers. 
EARTHWORK  OUT  OF  TUSCANY.   Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  MAURICE  HEWLETT,  Author  of  "The  Forest 
Lovers.''    Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  HUTTON'S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS.    7  vols. 

Literary  Essays.  I  Theological  Essays. 

Essays  on  Some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  In 

Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.  2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by  his  Niece, 

ELIZABETH  M.  ROSCOE. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.     Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZABETH  M. 

ROSCOE. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY,  and  other  Historical 

Pieces.    By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.    Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  AINGER.    In  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems.  Vol.  II.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS. 

12  vols. 

Methods  and  Results.  I  Darwinlana. 

Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses  :   Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.  By  Henry  James. 

PARTIAL  PORTRAITS.    By  Henry  James. 

MODERN  GREECE.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before 

the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  "and  "Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  RICHARD  C.  JEBB,  Litt.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

LETTERS  OF  JOHN  KEATS  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 

FRIENDS.    Edited  by  Sir  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

EPIC  AND  ROMANCE.    By  W.  P.  Ker. 

CHARLES    KINGSLEY'S    NOVELS   AND  POEMS. 

1 1  vols. 

Westward  Ho!  2  vols.  |      Yeast.   1  vol. 
Alton  Locke.  2  vols.  Hypatia.   2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.    2  vols.  I       Poems.  2  vols. 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Edited 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  AINGER,  M.A. 
6  vols. 

The  Essays  of  Ella. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB. 

The  Letters  Of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions  1904. 

2  vols. 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited, 

with  Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
3  vols. 

JOHN  MORLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    14  vols. 

Voltaire,   i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

2  vols.  Studies  in  Literature.  1  vol. 

On  Compromise.  1  vol.  The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden. 
Burke.   1  vol.  2  vols. 

Oliver  Cromwell.    1  vol. 

SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE,  and  other  Essays. 

By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  M.A. 

CLASSICAL  ESSAYS.    By  F,  W.  H.  Myers. 

MODERN  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

RECORDS  OF  TENNYSON,  RUSKIN,  AND  BROWNING. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 

WORKS  BY  SIR  JOHN  R.  SEELEY,  Litt.D.    5  vols. 

The  Expansion  of  England.   Two  courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.    Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    With  short  Intro- 

duction  and  Footnotes  by  Prof.  C.  H.  HERFORD.    In  10  vols. 
•„*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2s.  each. 

SHAKESPEARE.     By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Globe 

8vo.  4s.  net. 

WORKS  BY  JAMES  SMETHAM.    2  vols. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  SARAH  SMETHAM 
and  WILLIAM  DAVIES.    With  a  Portrait. 

Literary  Works.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  DAVIES. 

THE  WORKS    OF   ALFRED,    LORD  TENNYSON. 

Annotated  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
9  vols.    (Sold  separately). 

Vol.  I.  Poems.  I  Vol.  II.  Poems. 

Vol.  III.  Enoch  Arden  :  In  Memoriam. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Prineess  :  Maud. 

Vol.  V.  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Vol.  VI.  Ballads  and  other  Poems. 

Vol.  VII.  Demeterand  other  Poems. 

Vol.  VIII.  Queen  Mary  and  Harold. 

Vol.  IX.  Beeket  and  other  Plays. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOREAU. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Will  Mr.  Asquith  at  Ladybank  this  evening  re-open 
the  parley  for  a  conference?  Only  a  straight,  clear 
offer  to  Ulster  will  do.  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  wipe  out 
many  speeches  of  this  week.  Lord  Crewe's  speech  on 
Thursday  looked  extremely  like  shutting  the  conference 
down.  No  new  situation  has  arisen  out  of  Lord 
Loreburn's  letter,  he  said.  He  talked  in  a  narrow 
spirit  of  the  way  in  which  Unionists  have  offered  to 
meet  the  Government.  The  Unionists  virtually 
offered  to  help  the  Government  find  a  solution 
by  compromise.  This  is  not,  as  Lord  Crewe  seemed  to 
imply,  a  small  question  as  to  who  spoke  first.  Moreover, 
Lord  Crewe  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  position  is 
unchanged.  It  has  changed  in  two  ways.  The  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for  civil  war,  when  it  breaks 
out,  is  now  clearly  proved  to  the  country,  and  Radical 
speakers  have  learned  to  modify  their  tone  in  speaking 
of  Ulster. 

Mr.  Churchill's  two  speeches  leave  us  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  there  is  any  meaning  in  either.  He  wags 
two  tails,  the  first  with  pathetic  energy  at  Dundee 
which  evokes  only  a  gruff  order  from  the  "  Westmin- 
ster Gazette  "  to  come  to  heel,  the  second  at  Man- 
chester, where  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  or  subtract 
from  the  amiable  sentiments  of  Dundee — provided  that 
a  Home  Rule  Parliament  is  set  up  in  Dublin  and 
nothing  is  done  to  destroy  the  unity  of  Ireland.  Sub- 
ject to  these  subtractions  "  the  door  is  always  open  " 
— to  an  empty  room.  Ulster  will  not  submit  herself 
to  a  Dublin  Parliament,  and  the  unity  of  Ireland  has 
to  be  created  before  it  can  be  destroyed. 

So  far  then  we  are  no  further.  Indeed  we  have 
gone  back,  as  there  is  no  more  reference  to  even  a 


temporary  exclusion  of  Ulster.  She  is  to  be  given  no 
time  to  observe  the  beneficent  acts  of  a  Home  Rule 
Government  in  the  three  provinces  !  She  must  take 
Nationalist  professions  of  good  intent  at  their  mouth 
value,  and  accept  blessings  proffered  on  the  point  of 
a  bayonet  !  Surely  the  Radical  Party  must  understand 
by  now  that  Ulster  is  not  to  be  cajoled  out  of  her  con- 
victions by  the  soft  nothings  of  Mr.  Churchill,  nor 
frightened  into  acquiescence  by  the  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Redmond  astride  of  his  Majesty's  Government— a 
pathetic  figure  enough  but  not  terrific. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Churchill's  words  contain  more  than 
mere  windy  sentiments  he  must  tell  us  definitely  what 
they  mean.  The  country  wishes  to  know,  and  to  know 
quickly,  whether  the  Government  adopt  or  reject  Lord 
Loreburn's  proposal  for  a  conference.  If  they  adopt  it, 
the  country  is  also  anxious  to  hear  the  method  by  which, 
and  the  time  when,  a  conference  is  to  be  arranged. 
These  are  two  perfectly  plain  questions.  Until  thev 
receive  an  unequivocal  answer  Unionists  will  do  well 
to  put  little  faith  in  professions  of  goodwill,  and  L'lster 
must  firmly  proceed  with  her  preparations. 

The  First  Lord's  efforts  to  veil  the  spectre  of  Civil 
War  by  raising  a  fog  over  the  sea,  the  Chancellor's 
attempts  to  evoke  a  miasma  over  the  land,  will  not  blind 
people  to  the  grim  realities  that  lie  behind.  Talk  of 
naval  holidays ;  exercises  in  simple  arithmetic ;  stale 
untruths  about  landlordism ;  fooleries  over  pheasants 
merely  nauseate  at  a  time  when  men  are  arming  in 
defence  against  their  fellows.  The  time  is  not  for 
trifling ;  the  sands  are  running  low. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  at  least  is  on  the  side  of  peace.  But 
he  does  not  lead  the  Liberal  party,  and  his  views  on 
Ulster  find  few  echoes  among  his  own  people.  His 
anxiety  to  assure  us  that  the  Cabinet  is  united,  and 
always  has  been  united  as  to  its  Irish  policy,  by  the 
way,  is  overdone.  He  protests  too  much  to  have  us 
believe  that  this  happy  band  is  entirely  of  one  mind. 

Apparently  good  Liberals  still  learn  wisdom  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Charnwood,  a  Liberal  and  a 
Home  Ruler  by  conviction,  warns  his  fellow-Liberals 
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of  the  extremely  critical  nature  of  the  situation,  but 
his  words  are  unheeded.  Mr.  Joseph  King,  the  "  mad 
hatter"  and  minor  wit  of  the  Commons,  makes  mere 
noise  when  he  remarks  that  one  reason  against  a  Con- 
ference would  be  that  it  would  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  Cabinet  and  presumably  lessen  still  further  the 
exiguous  rights  of  the  private  member.  A  joke  is  an 
excellent  thing,  but  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  Mr. 
Joseph  King,  M.I\,  the  person.  He  should  keep  his 
wit  for  question-time  in  session. 

The  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  is  pleased  to  declare 
that  live-sixths  of  the  Home  Rule  business  is  settled. 
Perhaps;  but  the  remaining  sixth  is  likely  to  be  more 
troublesome  than  all  the  rest.  The  five-sixths,  we  take 
it,  was  automatic  voting  in  the  I  louse  of  Commons; 
what  is  left  is  a  more  decisive  action,  and,  we  fear,  a 
direct  appeal  to  force. 

The  federalists  are  writing  still ;  but  their  views-  are- 
too  academic  now.  Federalism  is  an  excellent  thing, 
but  one  might  as  well  try  to  insure  a  house  when  the 
house  is  already  on  fire  as  advise  federalism  all  round 
when  Ulster  is  drilling.  The  federalists  may  argue 
well* j  but  this  is  not  the  thing. 

Spite  and  sentimentalism,  those  two  queer  half-sisters, 
were  marked  figures  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech 
at  Swindon  this  week ;  they  are  rarely  absent  from  his 
speeches.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  sometimes  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  whom  he  has  tried  to 
model  himself.  But  the  comparison  is  not  at  all  happy. 
There  was  a  certain  quality  of  hard  steel  through 
all  Mr.'  Chamberlain's  early  speeches  in  the  un- 
authorised programme  days ;  whereas  in  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  there  is  a  quality  not  of  steel  so  much  as 
of  suffragette. 

The  stuff  about  golf  links  in  his  speech  was,  of 
course,  false  enough— whether  he  referred  to  Walton 
Heath  or  to  East  Acton — where  he  said  he  consulted 
the  Secretary  and  found  that  the  land  had  been  rescued 
from  bracken  and  heather.  But  in  either  case  the  land 
there  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  land  of  a  Highland 
deer  forest.  The  value  of  a  deer  forest  was  tested  a 
few  years  ago  by  a  roving  commission  of  Radicals, 
thanks  to  Lord  Tullibardine — they  found  it  on  the  whole 
put  to  its  best  use  when  used  for  sport  !  Probably  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  never  heard  of  the  inci- 
dent, or  at  least  never  gave  a  thought  to  it. 

Moreover,  on  plenty  of  land  where  "bracken"  has 
grown,  small  farmers  of  the  best  type  in  England  have 
managed  to  grow  fair  crops.  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  small  holders — small  holders  who  own — 
is  the  way  in  which  poor  or  indifferent  land  can  be 
made  to  produce  crops  by  tireless  energy  and  devo- 
tion. We  have  been  struck  by  this  in  various  places, 
and  in  more  than  one  country.  In  Sicily,  for  example, 
the  intensive  farming  of  little  bits  of  mountainous 
ground  is  a  great  object-lesson  :  wherever  it  does  not 
exist,  Sicily  is  poor  and  miserable. 

Sir  John  Simon  comes  to  his  new  office  with  a  great 
reputation.  He  is  said  to  be  sound  and  earnest  and 
extremely  able,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  these 
qualities  in  him.  We  cannot  say  that  any  speech  or 
any  phrase  of  his  "sticks"  in  the  memory.  Perhaps 
that  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  great  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown.  Perhaps  he  should  not  strike  on  the  imagina- 
tion. His  intervention  in  the  Home  Rule  debate  when 
he  tried  to  hold  up  Mr.  Rosenbaum  to  ridicule  was 
bad  taste,  and  his  apology  or  explanation  later  not 
quite  convincing.  Otherwise  his  Parliamentary  career 
has  been  blameless  enough.  No  doubt  he  will  continue 
to  succeed.  There  are  some  men  who  are  regular 
machines  in  success  as  Taylor  or  Braid  are  in  golf ; 
and  Sir  John  Simon  seems  to  be  one  of  these. 

If  the  Germans  knew  more  of  English  politics  they 
would  not  have  taken  Mr.  Churchill's  offer  of  a  naval 
holiday  so  much  to  heart.  They  have  received  it  in 
good  faith,  as  a  serious  suggestion  ;  and  have  warmly 


discussed  it  from  the  German  point  of  view.  This 
lends  to  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  a  grave  importance  it 
would  otherwise  have  lacked ;  and  in  another  part  of  the 
Review  we  have  gravely  considered  it.  Could  we 
regard  the  speech  solely  on  its  merits,  we  should  treat 
it  as  an  adroit  attempt  of  the  Coalition  rather  to  turn 
English  minds  from  Ireland  than  to  turn  German  minds 
upon  England.  But  we  cannot  treat  it  wholly  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Churchill's  words,  however  domestic  by 
inspiration,  are  international  in  their  result.  He  has 
raised  again  the  question  of  the  Navy  and  of  his 
own  fitness  to  be  keeper  of  the  Navy. 

The  Churchill  "touch"  could  not  have  come  at  a 
worse  moment.  Not  only  Germany,  but  the  world,  has 
had  this  week  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  it  with  that 
other  "  touch  "  at  Trafalgar.  England  to-day  upon 
its  knees  to  Germany — it  is  thus  Mr.  Churchill's  offer 
is  widely  read  by  foreigners  ignorant  of  English  politics 
— compares  badly  with  England  a  hundred  years  ago, 
or  with  Germany  to-day  at  Leipzig.  Mr.  Churchill 
should  seriously  consider  when  next  he  speaks  on  the 
English  Navy  whether  foreign  comparisons  of  this  kind 
are  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  conciliation  of 
Little  Navy  men,  or  even  for  the  distraction  of  public 
attention  from  Ulster. 

Trafalgar  is#  this  week  celebrated  in  England  as 
Leipzig  is  celebrated  in  Germany.  Each  nation — 
German  and  English — as  they  renew  in  gratitude  the 
memory  of  their  valiant  dead,  will  pause  also  before  the 
figure  of  the  man  whose  fall  was  the  beginning  of  modern 
diplomatic  history.  Napoleon  is  the  master  figure,  ruling 
the  picture,  and  filling  our  minds  to-day.  He  was  the 
genius,  and  he  was  the  occasion  that  genius  was,  and 
had  to  be,  in  other  men.  He  called  into  being  the 
genius  of  modern  Prussia.  He  discovered  to  England 
the  genius  of  Nelson  and  of  Wellington.  Every  man 
and  movement  of  that  time  was  struck  into  life  by  the 
daemonic  spirit  of  Napoleon.  Prussia  to-day,  cele- 
brating herself  at  Leipzig,  is  celebrating  Napoleon.  It 
is  true  that  Leipzig  was  the  final  victory  of  a  great 
people  over  a  great  man.  But  the  great  man  holds 
the  imagination  of  posterity.  His  is  the  towering  per- 
sonality without  whom  Leipzig  would  be  a  colourless 
tale. 

It  is  now  beyond  all  doubt  that  Nelson  at  Trafalgar 
was  the  inspired  admiral  of  his  fleet.  The  old  tale  of 
Trafalgar  as  a  confused  battle  of  ships  opposed  in 
isolated  encounter,  fought  without  a  plan,  and  won 
only  by  the  hard  blows  of  hard-bitten  seamen  is 
confuted.  The  distinguished  committee,  appointed 
to  study  all  relevant  papers  and  plans,  makes  it  clear 
that  Trafalgar  was  one  of  the  most  scientifically  fought 
encounters  between  rival  fleets  in  all  history.  It  was 
supremely  an  example  of  the  "  Nelson  touch  ".  We 
cannot  here  go  into  the  details  of  Nelson's  strategy  at 
Trafalgar ;  but  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  it  is  now  obvious  that  Trafalgar  was 
fought  by  memorandum.  Nelson's  set  plan  of  attack 
was  not  only  carried  out.  It  was  carried  out  so  bril- 
liantly that  formal  critics  believed  for  nearly  a  century 
that  it  was  never  carried  out  at  all. 

This  paradox  is  literally  true.  Nelson  had  a  plan, 
and  it  was  the  plan  of  a  genius  in  scientific  strategy. 
Strategy  of  the  best  kind  is  loosely  and  largely  con- 
ceived. It  admits  of  variation  in  detail.  A  general 
or  an  admiral  who  came  into  the  field  with  a  plan  that 
admitted  of  no  adaptation,  that  could  not  be  changed 
to  meet  circumstances  more  favourable  or  less  than 
were  anticipated,  would  be  like  a  politician  who  entered 
the  give  and  thrust  of  a  parliamentary  debate  with  a 
set  speech.  Nelson  won  Trafalgar  with  a  brilliant  and 
swift  variation  from  the  original  strategy  of  a  memo- 
randum which  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  before- 
hand in  all  its  bearings  and  likely  applications.  The 
brawn  and  skill  of  English  seamen  counted  no  doubt. 
They  were  a  part  of  Nelson's  plan.  He  knew  what  his 
men  could  do,  and  he  trusted  them  to  do  it. 
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The  French  Army  is  too  near  the  heart  of 
French  politics.  Questions  between  military  authori- 
ties and  their  officers  should  not  so  easily  be- 
come political  questions  as  they  do  in  France. 
The  discipline  of  a  French  officer  is  censured. 
Immediately  it  is  a  question  not  between  a  court-martial 
and  the  accused  but  between  Radical  and  Republican 
politicians.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  side  to  this. 
It  shows  how  keen  and  how  sensitive  are  the  French 
people  as  to-  their  army ;  how  in  the  best  sense  the 
French  nation  is  a  nation  of  soldiers.  Perhaps  it  is 
unfair  to  say  that  French  soldiers  are  too  often  poli- 
ticians. It  may  be  more  just  to  say  that  all  Frenchmen 
are  soldiers  and  citizens  alike. 

The  latest  military  affair,  however,  is  not  altogether 
to  the  credit  of  these  soldiers  and  citizens.  The  Council 
of  War  has  dismissed,  for  incompetence,  certain  officers 
holding  important  posts  in  the  late  manoeuvres. 
The  case  for  and  against  the  dismissed  generals  is 
now  almost  bound  to  be  a  political  trial  of  strength 
between  the  Right  and  the  Left.  General  Faurie,  par- 
ticularly, has  definitely  proclaimed  his  dismissal  as  a 
political  conspiracy  to  crush  him  as  a  good  Republican. 
M.  Clemenceau  has  hurried  in  with  a  letter,  entirely 
political,  in  praise  of  General  Faurie  ;  and  the  Radicals 
at  Pau  wonder  whether  his  place  will  or  will  not  be 
filled  with  a  "  friar  in  top-boots  ".  Tins  is  not  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  original  vital  question  can 
very  coolly  be  discussed.  The  discipline  of  war  and 
the  discipline  of  politics  are  very  different  things.  They 
should  be  distinct. 

Austria's  ultimatum  to  Servia  has  rudely  splashed 
into  the  Near  Eastern  pool.  Its  most  curious  effect 
is  to  be  seen  in  Constantinople,  where  the 
Young  Turks  were  busily  explaining  that  Servia's 
difficulty  with  Austria  left  Greece  isolated  and  with- 
out friends.  Happily,  before  this  argument  could  have 
much  effect,  Servia  had  accepted  the  ultimatum. 
Servia's  offence  was  an  unnecessarily  prolonged  occu- 
pation of  Albanian  territory.  Servia  has  now  retired, 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Servia  retired  with- 
out fussily  protesting  or  indulging  in  the  usual 
diplomatic  fence. 

It  is  denied  that  the  position  in  Mexico  means  fric- 
tion between  England  and  America.  America  is  not 
the  good  friend  of  President  Huerta  ;  but  the  represen- 
tative of  Great  Britain  has  acknowledged  and  visited 
him.  That,  so  far,  is  all  we  know.  America  is  clearly 
disappointed  that  Great  Britain  did  not  in  the  usual 
way  immediately  follow  America's  lead.  Naturally 
America  is  surprised  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  surprise 
will  continue. 

Over  £600  has  already  been  collected  by  the  Corfield 
Memorial  Committee.  The  readiness  with  which  this 
appeal  was  met  measures  the  public  feeling.  Mr.  Har- 
court  will  be  asked  to  allow  the  Committee  to  put  up  in 
the  Square  at  Berbera  a  monument  to  the  man  he  has 
officially  censured.  We  are  glad  that  this  affair  has 
touched  the  public  conscience.  Blue-books  are  little 
read.  Few  people  could  say  straight  off  exactly  where 
Somaliland  is,  or  give  the  briefest  account  of  English 
work  among  the  tribes.  But  the  death  of  Corfield  was 
a  story  of  power.  Corfield  himself  would  think  he  had 
not  died  in  vain  if  his  death  reminded  Englishmen  of 
their  credit,  and  prompted  in  them  an  understanding 
and  an  interest  in  Imperial  things.  Henceforth  the 
Government  may  not  be  allowed  to  run  away  so 
easily  from  their  frontiers.  Already  the  "disaster" 
has  had  one  good  political  effect.  The  Camel  Corps 
has  been  doubled  ;  and  there  are  to  be  six  Maxim  guns 
in  place  of  the  one  that  jammed. 

The  charge  of  the  light  cavalry  at  Balaclava  was 
both  magnificent  and  warlike— as  was  that  other 
glorious  event,  the  charge  of  Scarlett  and  his  heavy 
brigade.    One  cannot  read  of  Sir  George  Wombwell's 


share  in  the  ride  down  the  North  Valley  without 
emotion;  and  the  splendid  picture  of  "the  rigid 
huzzar  "  leading  the  charge  flashes  up  before  one.  Sir 
George  Wombwell  was  himself  a  great  figure,  an 
English  officer  and  man  we  must  take  pride  in  unless 
we  are  wretched  decadents. 

The  fight  between  masters  and  men  continues  in 
Dublin.  Each  party  is  grimly  sitting  down  to  starve 
out  the  other.  The  masters  are  as  hard  hit  as  the  men, 
every  day  diverting  business  from  the  city  which  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  recovered.  The  men,  despite 
another  food  ship,  are  on  starvation  allowance.  The 
temper  now  is  sullen  rather  than  violent.  Light  is 
thrown  on  the  condition  for  many  years  of  the  very  poor 
in  Dublin  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  report  on  the  public 
health,  published  last  Saturday.  There  are  21,000 
single-room  tenements  in  Dublin,  occupied  by  families 
from  four  to  eleven  in  number.  It  is  clear  from  this 
report  that  the  Dublin  slums  are  certainly  the  worst 
in  Great  Britain.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  their 
like  in  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst,  after  a  Cabinet  Council,  has  been 
admitted  into  the  United  States  of  America,  and  New 
York  greedily  sups  the  horrors  of  her  tale  of  forcible 
feeding  and  the  torture  of  women  by  the  Government 
of  a  friendly  Power.  Listening  to  excited  nonsense 
about  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  is  a  pastime  for 
which  Americans  are  always  ready  to  pay,  and  to  pay 
well.  Patrick  Ford  knew  this ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  who,  to  give  her  the  due  of 
her  powers,  has  all  the  arts  of  a  cunning  political  agita- 
tor, has  answered  the  call  of  Irish-American  dollars. 
She  will  have  good  "  gates  ",  and  lay  up  money 
enough  to  equip  all  the  mad  women  at  home  with 
hammers  and  clockwork  bombs.  Meantime  the  mad 
women  at  home  are  brawling  in  churches  and  cathe- 
drals. Mr.  Lloyd  George  lectures  in  vain.  Telling 
the  suffragettes  that  their  militancy  does  them  harm 
always  increases  their  fury. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Railways  is  to  discuss 
"  the  relationship  between  the  railway  companies  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  State  in  respect  of  matters  other 
than  safety  of  working  and  conditions  of  employment, 
and  to  report  what  changes,  if  any,  are  desirable  in  that 
relationship".  Nationalisation,  in  a  word.  It  is  a 
curiously  limited  discretion.  It  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Commission  will  exhaustively  discuss  very  thoroughly 
the  one  thing  dear  to  the  Labour  party,  and  none  of  the 
things  practically  affecting  the  public  and  the  railway 
men.  The  accidents  at  Aisgill  and  Liverpool  and  the  late 
threat  of  a  general  railway  strike  make  these  instruc- 
tions read  very  foolishly.  "  Conditions  of  employment  " 
and  "safety  of  working",  expressly  omitted  from 
inquiry,  are  precisely  the  points  that  most  urgently  need 
it.  One  would  think  a  sense  of  fitness  alone  would 
have  suggested  to  the  officials  who  drafted  these  terms 
of  reference  a  wording  less  likely  to  make  the  inquiry 
seem  ridiculously  unreal. 

There  could  have  been  no  other  verdict  in  the  Aisgill 
railway  case,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Justice 
Avory  could  have  given  a  lesser  sentence  than  two 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  second  division,  although 
he  might  have  spared  his  remarks  about  Caudle's 
conscience.  Caudle  is,  of  course,  to  blame,  but  there 
were,  as  the  jury  saw,  extenuating  circumstances. 
When  a  man  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  he  must  either 
lose  his  job  or  take  risks  the  safety  of  the  public  is 
sure  to  suffer.  Railway  companies  should  see  to  it 
that  their  men  in  future  are  not  placed  in  this  dilemma. 

Ignorant  criticism  always  follows  a  modern  disaster. 
Colonel  Pearson,  the  Government  inspector,  in  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  explorers  at  Scnghenydd,  sharplv 
rebuked  these  critics.  Those  who  have  been 
criticised,  he  pointed  out,  have  risked  their  lives  in  a 
burning  mine   where   the  dangers  are  greater  than 
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anything  ever  reported  from  a  battlefield,  and  for  men 
who  have  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  manliness 
to  take  part  in  their  noble  work,  to  criticise  them  is 
cowardly,  brutal  and  criminal.  The  rescuers  are  all 
doing  excellent  work,  and  the  critics  were  unworthy  to 
assess  it. 

An  indecent  feature  of  the  disaster  has  been  the 
crowds  of  curious  spectators  who  have  thronged  the 
roadway  leading  to  the  colliery,  interrupting  funerals 
and  gazing  open-mouthed  at  the  trappings  of  woe. 
There  has  been  nothing  for  them  to  see  but  a  people's 
grief.  Senghenydd  might  well  have  been  spared  this 
intrusion. 

The  cause  of  the  Zeppelin  airship  disaster  is 
mysterious.  Wireless  telegraphy  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  as  was  at  first  supposed.  The  most  plausible 
theory  seems  to  be  that  the  ignition  of  the  gas  close 
to  the  motor  was  due  to  a  structural  peculiarity  of  the 
ship.  This  consisted  of  the  abolition  of  the  outer 
gangway,  and  the  bringing  of  the  cars  right  up  to  the 
body  of  the  ship — an  innovation  which  many  experts 
thought  dangerous.  But  in  spite  of  repeated  disasters 
German  opinion  seems  to  remain  doggedly  in  favour 
of  the  Zeppelin  as  a  weapon  of  war. 

The  Leipzig  police  force  hunting  half  a  dozen  circus 
lions  in  the  streets  must  have  been  very  edifying.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  were  the  more  terrified,  the 
lions  or  the  people.  Both  found  themselves  in 
unexpected  situations,  but  on  the  whole  the  lions 
behaved  best.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  evil 
designs  against  anybody,  their  only  desire  being  to 
find  a  quiet  shelter.  Three  of  them  chose  the  upper 
rooms  at  a  private  hotel.  The  trainer  would  probably 
have  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to  return 
to  their  proper  quarters.  But  the  policemen  would  not 
permit  it.  They  riddled  their  unoffending  bodies  with 
bullets. 

It  was  noticed  a  short  while  ago  that  some  of  our 
most  successful  authors  to-day  are  Socialists  by  pro- 
fession and  individualists  in  fact.  They  pile  up  capital 
in  practice  by  denouncing  capital  in  theory.  Take, 
for  example,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  He  is  engagingly 
frank  about  it.  This  week  he  is  advocating  trade 
unionism  for  artists  and  authors,  with  a  minimum 
wage,  a  universal  standing  together  of  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  and,  in  dealing  with  amateur  blacklegs 
who  write  or  act  for  nothing,  a  rigorous  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  tainted  labour. 

There  are  one  or  two  questions  which  only  Mr. 
Shaw  can  answer.  Is  he  willing  to  accept  all  the 
consequences  of  a  trade  union  organisation?  Will 
he,  for  example,  himself  submit  to  a  flat-rate  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour?  Will  he  allow  an  authors'  trade 
union  to  say  that  he  shall  not  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  or  be  paid  more  than  two  guineas  a 
thousand  ?  He  suggests  a  minimum  wage ;  but  trade 
unions  have  a  way  of  fixing  a  maximum  wage  as  well. 
Will  Mr.  Shaw  accept  this?  Finally,  does  Mr.  Shaw 
really  think  that  authors  will  ever  agree  with  one 
another  about  anything?  We  are  afraid  that  the  last 
industry  in  the  world  to  become  a  part  of  Socialism 
will  be  the  industry  of  being  a  Socialist. 

The  wit  of  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  may  have  been 
over-personal  at  times,  and  his  victims  may  have 
flinched  at  times  before  it.  But  beyond  question  it 
was  real  wit — it  was,  as  Selden  said  wit  must  be,  on 
the  sudden  turn.  Sometimes,  too,  it  struck  very  hard 
at  the  right  victim.  It  was  Brookfield,  for  example, 
who,  when  the  pushful  American  interviewer — of  "  The 
Kings  I  have  Known  "  type — said  "  Ismay  ought  to 
have  gone  down  with  his  ship.  I  should  have  wished 
to  gi>  down  in  his  place  !  "  answered  "  You  should  have 
been  on  the  'Titanic',  old  fellow;  you  would  have 
gone  down  there  better  than  you  go  down  here  ". 


nil';  end  of  conference. 

\/|  US T  we.  take  it  that  the  case  for  compromise  has 
*▼*  been  rejected,  and  Mr.  Churchill's  plea  for  a 
settlement  by  consent  overruled  by  his  own  colleagues 
— that  Mr.  Redmond's  threats  have  won  the  day,  and 
that  he  now  sits — the  phrase  is  Mr.  Churchill's — 
astride  the  Government? 

It  looks  ominously  as  if  the  gallant  effort  for  peace 
had  failed.  The  Government  seem  to  prefer  prolong- 
ing their  wretched  vassalage  rather  than  parley  with 
their  opponents.  The  Radicals  who  denounce  coercion 
are  preparing  lo  coerce  Ulster.  The  Party  Press 
which  is  constantly  preaching  the  cause  of  small 
nationalities  in  Eastern  Europe  is  ready  to  ignore  the 
small  nationality  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  Noncon- 
formists who  denounce  Rome  Rule  are  exhorting  Ulster 
to  fear  nothing  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Parliament. 
The  Liberals  who  applaud  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Mon- 
tenegro have  no  word  of  praise  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  Antrim.  The  defenders  of  a  bloody  revolution  in 
Russia  or  Portugal  are  suddenly  become  sticklers  for 
the  authority  of  the  Government  when  the  resistance 
lies  at  their  own  doors.  To  such  inconsistencies  may 
party  passions  and  the  love  of  place  reduce  intelligent 
politicians. 

It  is  now  seen  how  far  those  Liberals  were  sincere 
who  advised  Ulster  to  restrain  itself  in  order  to  make 
a  settlement  by  consent  more  easy.  Shut  your  eyes, 
in  effect,  and  see  what  the  Government  will  do.  It 
is  not  by  such  hypocrisy  that  men  who  are  in  earnest 
to  keep  their  liberties  w  ill  be  convinced  by  men  who  are 
only  in  earnest  to  keep  their  place.  "  Dilly,  dilly,  come 
and  be  killed  "  is  a  pretty  enough  game,  but  Ulster 
will  not  play  it,  and  the  value  of  the  promised  guaran- 
tees for  Ulster  may  be  judged  by  the  dishonoured 
preamble  of  the  Parliament  Act.  What  proof  is  there 
that  Mr.  Asquith  would  keep  his  word  better  in  1914 
than  in  1910?  The  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
to  have  preceded  Home  Rule;  it  is  now  to  follow  the 
land  campaign  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  which  is  itself 
devised  to  distract  English  attention  away  from  Ireland. 
While  Ulster  drills,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
rants  against  deer  forests  ;  when  Ulster  fights  he  may  be 
found  playing  golf.  It  will  not  do.  English  people  have 
been  watching  the  Government  closely,  and  waiting  on 
its  words  in  this  Ulster  business,  and  they  have  seen  mere 
artfulness,  a  public  promise  of  special  treatment  for  the 
recalcitrant  loyalists,  a  quiet  understanding  with  Mr. 
Redmond  that  such  pledges  are  as  unstable  as  lovers' 
promises  or  a  parliamentary  preamble.  This  very  week 
Mr.  Birrell,  the  pamphleteer  turned  politician,  has  been 
visiting  Mr.  Redmond  in  Ireland;  no  doubt  he  received 
his  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  Ulster  with  the 
proper  humility  and  obedience.  English  audiences  will 
be  told  of  special  treatment  for  tender  consciences  in  the 
north  of  Ireland;  but  those  fair  words  will  not  stop 
Ulster  drilling. 

Nor  will  anything  now  stop  her.  This  last  week  has 
convinced  her  people  that  the  only  safe  course  for 
them  is  to  continue  for  the  present  in  the  way  of  force. 
The  Government  talks  of  constitutional  safeguards,  but 
seems  prepared  to  force  its  bargain  upon  Ulster  ;  and 
only  by  force  can  Ulster  resist.  There  is  yet  a  hope — it 
is  steadily  getting  fainter — that  the  Cabinet  will  give  to 
determined  men  what  it  will  not  concede  to  justice. 
After  all,  a  Bill  for  better  Government  of  Ireland  which 
ends  in  civil  war  will  not  impose  on  the  world  for  long. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  belief,  or  at  least  the  hope, 
of  the  Government,  and  of  the  Radical  Press,  that  Ulster 
was  not  really  in  earnest.  Some  of  them  still  think 
that  the  whole  business  of  resistance  will  collapse  at 
the  last  moment,  and  that  Ulster  is  merely  holding 
out  for  terms.  It  is  time  to  have  done  with  that  mad 
folly. 

The  only  terms  that  Ulster  will  have  are  the  dropping 
of  the  Bill  or  her  own  exclusion  from  the  Bill ;  failing 
that  it  is  civil  war. 

If  the  Government  cannot  drop  the  Bill  without  com- 
mitting suicide,  they  can  still  exclude  Ulster  from  its 
provisions.     But  there  must  be  no  trickery,  no  artful 
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shuffling  of  the  cards  to  save  as  many  tricks  as  possible 
in  the  Government  hand.  Exclusion — or  nothing. 

But  perhaps  the  Government  have  another  and  subtler 
calculation.  They  will  reckon  on  the  situation  getting 
worse,  as  it  assuredly  will ;  they  will  hang  on  to  office 
and  pass  the  Bill  under  the  Parliament  Act,  making 
a  great  show  of  their  willingness  to  receive  suggestions, 
and  then  they  will  go  to  the  country  on  a  different  issue. 
If  the  Government  lose  the  election  they  will  leave 
their  successors  to  clear  up  the  mess  ;  if  they  win  on 
the  gambler's  throw  they  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
mandate  for  the  coercion  of  Ulster  which  was  won  by 
black  bread  and  promises  of  reduced  rent  for  all. 

But,  again,  it  will  not  do.  The  country  sees  the 
trick.  For  Unionists  the  path  lies  clear  and  straight. 
They  have  been  willing  to  go  far  in  the  interests  of  the 
higher  patriotism  to  avoid  civil  war.  They  welcomed 
Lord  Loreburn's  plea  for  compromise.  They  acclaimed 
Mr.  Churchill's  offer  at  Dundee.  They  showed  no  sign 
of  making  party  capital  out  of  the  crisis,  and  they 
spurned  the  idea  of  that  petty  manoeuvring  and  strategy 
which  hinted  that  the  Cabinet  was  ready  to  compromise 
if  the  Unionists  asked  for  it  first,  but  that  the  Cabinet 
would  by  no  means  consider  compromise  if  the  initiative 
had  to  come  from  Downing  Street.  The  Unionists  were 
ready  to  help  in  finding  a  way  out  of  the  impossible 
position  in  which  the  country  is  beginning  to  find  itself, 
and  they  find  that  the  Government  is  less  generously 
ready  to  meet  them.  The  crisis  is  to  become  a  cata- 
strophe. No  new  situation  has  arisen  out  of  Lord  Lore- 
burn's  letter,  said  Lord  Crewe  on  Thursday  evening. 
This  looks  extremely  like  shutting  the  conference  down. 

Unionists  therefore  must  recognise  that  their  good 
offices  have  failed,  and  they  must  concentrate  them- 
selves on  the  supreme  issue  of  defending  the  Union — 
unless  Mr.  Asquith  at  Ladybank  to-night  makes  a 
perfectly  straight,  clear  proposal  to  Ulster.  We 
greatly  fear  that  he  will  not  do  so  :  though  we  dare 
say  he  will  speak  smooth  words. 

The  Government  in  that  case  will  have  deliberately 
chosen  the  chance  of  civil  war  rather  than  a  conference 
with  their  opponents.  The  country  will  know  where 
to  place  the  blame. 


THE  SWINDON  SPLASH. 

AT  Swindon  Mr.  George  broke  away  both  from  his 
Bedford  speech  and  from  the  report  of  his  Land 
Committee.  He  had  a  new  object — to  close  the  door 
upon  all  hopes  of  a  national  settlement  in  regard  to 
land,  possibly  in  regard  to  other  things  as  well.  The 
speech  has  done  its  work.  We  know  now  that  the 
projected  Land  Courts  are  intended  to  crush  not  the 
bad  landlord,  but  the  landlord  who  is  a  Unionist,  a 
Churchman  or  a  sportsman,  and  two  things  follow. 
The  first  is  that  the  present  administrators  of  the  soil 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  proposals  to  establish  a 
new  Star  Chamber ;  the  second  that  the  present  occu- 
pants of  the  soil  will  shrink  from  a  revolution  pro- 
jected in  the  interests  not  of  agriculture  but  of  political 
nonconformity.  Mr.  George  is  out  for  votes,  but  they 
are  not  rural  votes.  He  wants  to  capture  the  prole- 
tariat from  men  like  Mr.  Larkin,  and  agriculture  is 
his  stake  in  the  game.  For  this  reason  he  has  shifted 
the  perspective  of  his  policy.  The  labourer  and  his 
needs  are  pushed  into  the  background — though  it  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Government  have  finally 
decided  to  steal  the  Unionist  housing  policy.  The  real 
object  of  the  Swindon  speech  was  to  direct  against  the 
landowner  all  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  con- 
ditions of  urban  employment  which  is  summed  up  in 
the  words  "  labour  unrest  ". 

Mr.  George  has  learnt  nothing.  He  is  about  to 
commit  all  his  Insurance  Act  mistakes  over  again. 
He  gets  an  idea,  the  sort  of  idea  that  makes  a  splash; 
then  he  works  out  a  mechanism  ;  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  something  else.  Details  are  disregarded.  They 
have  to  be  disregarded  because  consideration  of  them 
would  mean  consultation  of  experts  who  would  point 
out  weak  places  in  the  idea.  That  was  why  we  got 
a  set  of  brand-new  Insurance  Commissioners  to  over- 


ride the  Friendly  Societies,  and  that  is  why  we  are  now 
to  get  a  set  of  brand-new  Land  Commissioners  to  over- 
ride all  the  public  bodies  and  private  owners  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  land  administration.  What 
a  contrast  with  Mr.  Runciman's  temperate  speech  of 
a  few  days  before,  with  its  generous  appreciation  of 
the  readiness  of  many  landlords  to  co-operate  in  a 
cottage  policy  by  providing  land  on  moderate  terms  ! 
But  measured  tones  pass  unheard  when  Mr.  George 
sets  himself  to  move  the  gallery  with  his  ranting 
falsetto. 

There  is  to  be  set  up  a  Ministry  of  Lands  with  a 
general  instruction  to  do  anything  so  long  as  it  does 
something.  Acts  of  Parliament,  we  are  told,  are  old- 
fashioned.  The  men  who  passed  them  believed  in 
setting  up  principles  of  legislation  and  then  left  the 
principles  alone  to  establish  themselves  slowly  no  doubt, 
but  very  steadily,  so  that  they  became  part  of  the 
national  consciousness.  The  new-  way  is  to  be  as  full 
of  shocks  as  a  kinema  play.  The  business  of  these 
itinerant  Commissioners  is  just  to  keep  the  excitement 
up.  So  long  as  things  go  on  happening  people  will 
be  too  thrilled  to  ask  how  it  is  all  going  to  end.  That 
is  why  these  Commissioners  and  their  subordinates 
are  to  be  given  absolutely  boundless  powers — powers 
such  as  no  civilised  State  would  dream  of  entrusting 
to  its  responsible  head,  let  alone  to  a  horde  of  irre- 
sponsible Jacks-in-office.  Talk  of  monopoly  !  There 
is  no  monopoly  half  as  deadly  as  that  of  a  Govern- 
ment department.  Its  pettiest  anonymous  official  has 
behind  him  all  the  vague  and  terrifying  prestige  of 
the  State ;  and  he  knows  that  if  he  makes  a  blunder 
he  will  be  defended  by  a  capable  politician  before  a 
tribunal  which  always  responds  to  appeals  to  party 
feeling.  That  is  why,  when  common-sense  still  guided 
our  politics,  we  were  agreed  that  the  authority  of 
Government  departments  required  to  be  kept  within 
rigid  bounds.  But  this  new  Ministry  of  Lands  is  to 
be  not  only  allowed  but  instructed  to  do  what  it  likes. 
Its  officials  will  tour  the  country  fixing  wages,  deter- 
mining rents,  deciding  whether  this  man  is  to  go  or 
stay,  deciding  whether  that  man  farms  well  or  ill, 
deciding  whether  this  piece  of  land  shall  be  covered 
with  houses  and  that  piece  planted  with  trees.  It 
would  be  interesting,  in  its  grim  way,  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  group  of  these  officials  deliberately  let 
loose  on  a  constituency  during  the  progress  of  a  bye- 
election. 

The  object  of  this  revolution,  says  Mr.  George,  is  to 
give  security.  As  if  revolutions  ever  gave  security  ! 
As  if  security  was  given  by  the  only  body  with  which 
this  new  Commission  can  fairly  be  compared,  from 
the  precedent  of  which  it  appears  to  be  derived — the 
Land  Commission  established  by  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
But  there  is  one  section  of  individuals  to  whom  this 
revolution  would  give  security — the  security  of  office — 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  stand  in  need  of  it. 
The  most  amazing  passage  in  Mr.  George's  speech  was 
that  dealing  with  the  staff  of  the  new  Ministry.  The 
men  engaged  in  the  valuation  of  land,  which  will  be 
completed  in  another  eighteen  months,  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  it.  We  know  all  about  these  men.  Their 
names  fill  pages  of  the  Jobs  Blue-book.  There 
they  are — auctioneers'  clerks  and  assistant  estate 
agents,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — now  engaged  as  tem- 
porary valuers.  Their  jobs  will  be  made  permanent, 
and  the  blessing  of  security  will  be  theirs.  That  is  the 
policy. 

Just  contrast  this  scheme  with  the  Unionist  pro- 
gramme. Unionism  offers  the  landowner  the  chance 
of  disposing  of  land  which  he  feels  unable  to  administer 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  proposes  that  he  shall  dispose 
of  it  to  those  actually  settled  upon  it.  Everybody  con- 
cerned in  this  scheme  knows  exactly  where  he  is.  Any 
landlord  and  any  tenant  can  forthwith  consider  the  op- 
portunities of  a  change  in  their  relations,  while  the  land- 
less men  can  see  at  once  how  they  may  acquire  small 
holdings.  That  is  the  sort  of  scheme  that  gives  security ; 
and  it  gives  it  because  the  details  can  be  worked  out 
immediately  and  effectively  by  those  directly  concerned. 
But  when  vou  come  to  the  details  of  the  Government 
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scheme  there  is  a  blank.  The  essence  of  it  is  that  there 
are  no  details.  Details  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  their 
merits,  as  the  phrase  goes,  by  persons  sent  down  from 
Whitehall  and  selected  because  they  know  nothing  about 
them.  The  farmer  who  decides  to  appeal  to  the  Land 
Ministry  can  have  no  idea  where  it  will  all  end;  while 
the  farmer  who  decides  not  to  appeal  knows  that  the 
Ministry  can  interfere  wherever  it  pleases. 

It  did  not  suit  Mr.  George's  book  at  .Swindon  to 
emphasise  these  general  powers  of  interference,  except 
in  regard  to  derelict  lands.  Consequently  the  minimum 
wage  which  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  programme  at 
Bedford  became  a  mere  hypothesis  at  Swindon.  But 
it  will  not  remain — electoral  considerations  will  not  allow 
it  to  remain — hypothetical.  The  minimum  wage  is 
practical  politics,  and  this  fact  would  influence  all  the 
operations  of  the  proposed  Land  Ministry.  The  point 
is  vital,  though  Mr.  George  slurred  it.  Only  through 
appreciation  of  it  can  the  real  powers  of  the  new  depart- 
ment be  realised.  In  the  Land  Committee's  report  it 
is  first  suggested  that  rents  shall  only  be  readjusted  as 
a  last  resort,  when  it  is  proved  that  the  burden  is  too 
great  even  for  the  farmer  who  farms  well.  True,  that 
the  report  quickly  abandons  this  position  and 
pushes  the  Land  Court  into  great  prominence,  but  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  this  Land  Court  and 
the  new  Land  Ministry.  The  main  feature  of  the 
Swindon  programme  is  that  the  Ministry  will  have 
power  to  do  whatever  it  likes  with  the  land,  and  the 
minimum  wage  ceases  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  and  is  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  general  policy.  It  is  just 
this  aggregation  and  complication  of  powers  that 
threatens  disaster. 

Take  the  parties  concerned.  First  there  is  the 
labourer.  Him  the  State  proposes  to  provide  with  a 
cottage  and  an  acre  !  The  Commissioners  will  grab  the 
site,  the  State  will  build  the  cottages — apparently  out  of 
taxes  paid  by  urban  workers  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose— and  then  the  bureaucratic  chariot  will  roll  on.  We 
are  not  to  ask  what  is  to  happen  to  that  labourer  after- 
wards. Then  comes  the  farmer.  Even  if  Mr.  George 
were  right  in  saying  that  he  made  his  own  improvements 
■ — though  everybody  knows  that  it  is  the  landlord's 
money  that  is  sunk  in  English  farms — no  farmer  is  likely 
to  put  much  capital  into  land  which  the  Commissioners 
may  take  from  him  because  they  do  not  like  his  way 
of  farming,  or  because  a  neighbouring  municipality 
chooses  to  put  in  a  claim  for  it.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
he  will  be  compensated,  for  compensation,  on  Mr. 
George's  own  showing,  is  not  security.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  landlord,  about  whom  nothing  need  be  said  ;  for 
beyond  all  doubt  he  is  not  to  have  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  new  scheme.  The  result  of  it  all  will  be  that  the 
existing  system  of  rural  economy  will  be  wiped  out. 
That  we  grant  to  Mr.  George  at  once.  He  has  devised 
a  plan  which,  however  cumbrously  it  works,  will 
assuredly  destroy  everything  that  we  now  know  in  rural 
administration.  But  it  is  incredible  that  a  new  depart- 
ment, not  working  in  the  light  of  any  approved  tradition, 
not  operating  according  to  definite  plans  sanctioned  by 
statute  and  approved  by  experience,  and  staffed  by  a 
strange  medley  of  ex-clerks,  will  bring  order  out  of  its 
own  chaos.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  be  said  of 
the  operations  of  such  an  authority,  and  that  is,  that  it 
would  head  straight  for  a  Jacquerie. 


THE  CHURCHILL  TOUCH. 

TV/I  R-  CHURCHILL,  like  the  Athenian  weaver, 
■1-**  would  play  all  parts  at  once.  At  Dundee  he 
played  Wall — Wall,  through  whose  friendly  chink 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  were  invited  to  confer.  At  Man- 
chester he  played  Lion.  He  would  teach  his  company 
how  to  roar.  Almost  we  heard  the  weaver's  voice  :  "  A 
lion  among  ladies  is  a  most  dreadful  thing  ;  for  there  is 
not  a  more  fearful  wildfowl  than  your  lion  living". 
Mr.  Churchill's  ladies  were  Mr.  Murray  Macdonald 
and  the  little  Navy  men.  He  must  not  roar  too  loud, 
lest  he  should  frighten  them.  Let  the  British  lion  roar 
with  discretion.    Let  him  appear  as  Snug  the  joiner — 


not  all  lion.  "  Half  his  face  must  be  seen  through  the 
lion's  neck,  and  he  himself  must  speak  through,  saying 
this — 1  would  request  you,  or  1  would  entreat  you, 
not  to  tremble.  If  you  think  1  come  hither  as  a  lion, 
it  were  pity  of  my  life.     No,  I  am  no  such  thing." 

Cjuite  seven-tenths  of  Mr.  Churchill's  talk  about  the 
Navy  was  apology  for  its  expense.  Mr.  Churchill 
roared  as  a  lion  ;  but  the  face  of  the  Radical  man  of 
saving  and  peace  was  seen  through  the  lion's  neck. 
"  No;  1  am  no  such  thing  "  was  the  long  prelude  of 
his  roar  for  ships  and  men.  The  Navy  is  not  so  expen- 
sive as  it  seems,  said  Mr.  Churchill.  As  the  value 
of  England  increases,  so  must  England's  premium  for 
insurance.  Then,,  too,  Mr.  Churchill  argued,  the  poor 
people  of  England  pay  an  ever  dwindling  share  of  the 
bill  owing  to  a  Radical  Government's  thoughtful  taxa- 
tion of  capital.  Moreover,  we  cannot  very  well  send 
our  sailors  to  sea  in  inferior  ships.  Wc  must  have  the 
best  craft  and  the  best  guns;  and  it  is  really  neces- 
sary to  be  safe,  and  to  provide  against  a  possible  war. 
So  Mr.  Churchill  proceeded,  in  a  tone  of  apology  and 
deprecation — the  Navy  finally  appearing  as  a  shameful 
but  necessary  incubus.  Lest  this  should  seem  a  travesty 
of  Mr.  Churchill's  attitude,  here  are  his  actual  words  : 
"  This  naval  expenditure  ",  said  Mr.  Churchill  at  Man- 
chester, "  is  very  shocking.  We  regret  it,  we 
abominate  it  ;  but  our  men  must  have  proper  tools 
with  which  to  do  their  work." 

We  think  Mr.  Churchill  would  talk  very  differently 
if  he  were  not  in  business  with  a  Radical  Government. 
Mr.  Churchill,  free  of  embarrassment,  likes  to  do 
things  well.  Whether  it  be  patriotism,  or  professional 
pride,  or  an  itch  to  be  popular  with  the  people  he 
encounters  in  his  department,  or  a  liking  for  the  grand 
manner  that  disregards  expense  and  cares  only  to  do  a 
job  thoroughly  and  well — whatever  it  be,  it  is  always 
obvious  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  not  the  careful,  skin- 
flint temperament  which  thinks  of  money  first  and 
appearance  afterwards.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  a  word, 
likes  always  to  make  a  good  show,  wherever  he 
may  be.  He  would  like  to  make  a  good  show  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  would  like  to  think  that 
the  British  Navy  was  never  so  strong,  compared  with 
the  navies  of  the  world,  as  when  it  was  in  his  keeping. 
He  would  like  to  be  adored  by  the  sailors,  and  to  be 
feared  in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  But  Mr.  Churchill 
has  colleagues  who  like  to  make  a  good  show  in  their 
own  departments  ;  and  his  party  hangs  upon  the  votes 
of  people  who  think  we  should  spend  very  little  on  the 
Navy  and  speak  rather  in  the  small  voice  of  Thisbe 
than  in  the  roaring  voice  of  Lion. 

Hence  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  at  Manchester.  We 
cannot  believe  Mr.  Churchill  would  so  abjectly  have 
apologised  to  the  people  of  Manchester  for  spending 
money  upon  the  Navy  were  he  an  absolute  dictator. 
Unhappily  this  apology  was  only  the  prelude  of  a  worse 
concession.  Having  apologised  for  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Churchill  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  as  qualmish  about  the  expense  of  being  safe 
and  strong  as  his  Radical  allies  in  England.  He  pro- 
posed a  naval  holiday  of  twelve  months — England  and 
Germany  to  cease  building  big  ships  of  war. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Churchill  at  Manchester  that 
he  was  talking  only  to  pacify  Mr.  Murray  Macdonald. 
If  Mr.  Murray  Macdonald  must  needs  be  pacified,  Mr. 
Churchill  should  have  found  a  way  of  doing  this  with- 
out humiliating  Great  Britain.  Very  few  people  in 
Germany,  or  France,  or  Russia,  understand  English 
politics.  They  do  not  realise  that  Mr.  Churchill, 
talking  at  Manchester,  may  have  been  talking  simply 
as  an  English  domestic  politician  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  little  navy  men,  and  to  turn  English  people's  minds 
from  the  condition  of  Ireland  to  the  condition  of  the 
Fleet.  They  accept  his  speech  on  its  face  value  and 
measure  England  accordingly.  Mr.  Churchill's  speech, 
scarcely  intended  as  serious  foreign  politics,  has  been 
taken  seriously  abroad.  It  is  therefore  internationally 
important  and  must  be  discussed  as  something  more 
than  a  party  diversion. 

The  German  newspapers  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  the  Churchill  touch.    They  recognise  it  is  something 
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very  different  from  the  Nelson  touch,  celebrated  this 
week  in  Trafalgar  Square.  As  to  the  rest,  German 
opinion  is  divided.  Some  think  it  a  confession  of  im- 
potence, and  point  out  that  it  obviously  encourages 
Germany  to  build  faster  than  before.  Some  think  it  a 
sly  device  of  Great  Britain  to  lull  Germany  into  security 
for  a  year,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  Germany 
unpleasantly  later  on.  This  may  seem  a  strange  suspi- 
cion. But  what  is  Germany  to  think?  What  should 
we  think  ourselves  if  the  German  Chancellor,  address- 
ing a  meeting  of  Democratic  Socialists,  were  to>  suggest 
that  England  should  build  no  big  ships  for  a  year? 
Would  no  headstrong  patriotic  Englishman  conclude 
that  the  German  Chancellor  was  trying  in  some  political 
wav  to  deceive  us?  Arguing  from  probabilities  only 
Mr.  Churchill  might  have  expected  that  his  invitation 
to  Germany,  far  from  exciting  "glad,  confident  morn- 
ing again  "  between  the  nations,  would  more  likely 
exasperate  them  and  re-awaken  rivalry.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  probably  noticed  one  particular  strain, 
among  others,  of  German  comment  upon  his  offer. 
Mr.  Churchill's  assumption  that  Germany  feels  the 
expense  of  her  navy,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  respite,  is 
agreed  by  all  Germans  to  be  an  impudent  interference 
of  a  foreign  statesman  in  their  domestic  affairs.  More- 
over, the  Germans  emphatically  deny  it.  Naturally 
they  would  deny  it,  being  ruled  by  a  Government  that 
has  a  pride  in  the  German  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and 
makes  no  apology  for  a  "  very  shocking  "  expenditure. 

Arguing  not  only  from  probabilities,  but  from  his- 
tory, Mr.  Churchill  should  have  foreseen  the  conse- 
quences of  his  invitation.  Sir  Henry  Campbell 
Bannerman's  talk  of  agreements  to  disarm  encouraged 
Germany  to  build  more  persistently,  and  excited  in 
the  German  people  suspicion  and  hostility.  No  Euro- 
pean Government  will  believe  that  England,  making 
these  suggestions,  is  simply  moved  by  a  desire  to  spare 
Germany  or  the  United  States  an  intolerable  burden 
of  taxation.  So  universal  a  sense  of  brotherhood  is 
not  credible  just  at  the  close  of  a  ferocious  European 
war  between  Christian  allies.  Proposals  like  this  of 
Mr.  Churchill  will  continue  to  be  suspected.  They  will 
only  inflame  rivalry  and  irritation.  If  they  are  accepted 
as  made  really  in  good  faith,  they  will  be  accepted  only 
as  signals  of  distress.  Foreigners  may  possibly  believe 
that  Mr.  Churchill  at  Manchester  was  sincere  ;  but  they 
will  only  believe  that  he  was  sincerely  upon  his  knees 
to  Germany. 

We  have  to  choose  to-day  between  the  touch  of 
Nelson  and  of  Mr.  Churchill.  The  calendar  this  week 
has  thrown  them  together  in  a  contrast  that  will  strike, 
not  only  Englishmen,  but  the  world  at  large.  Round- 
ing off  the  pi&ure  is  Germany,  celebrating  without  a 
dissonant  chord  a  national  monument  to  the  battle 
of  Leipzig.  These  are  images  that  speak.  Let  us 
have  no  more  of  Mr.  Churchill's  Manchester  touch  in 
naval  policy.  Our  plain  duty  is  to  build  according  to 
our  needs  without  a  word  to  possible  friends  or  enemies. 
This  country  is  not  yet  upon  its  knees.  Mr.  Churchill's 
is  not  yet  a  necessary  posture  ;  and  if  he  accepts  his 
trust  at  the  Admiralty  as  something  more  than  pro- 
fessional politics,  it  never  need  be  necessary.  We 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  stiffen  the  knees  of  his  col- 
leagues, or  at  any  rate  stand  erect  himself.  Let  Mr. 
Churchill  "  come  hither  as  a  lion  ",  with  the  lion's  face 
entire. 


THE  INDELICATE  APPOINTMENT. 

"DRIZES  have  now  been  given  to  each  of  the  three 
Liberal  leaders  who  were  in  the  Marconi  competi- 
tion. True,  the  Master  of  Elibank — so  far — has  had  to 
rest  content  with  lesser  consolations,  such  as  the  angry 
whack  which  the  Chief  Whip,  Mr.  Illingworth,  gave 
the  table  when  he  blazed  out  at  the  Marconi  Committee 
that  his  friend  had  been  cruelly  maligned  ;  and  with 
the  few  words  of  highest  esteem  which,  later,  the  Prime 
Minister  spoke  in  his  favour  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Master  of  Elibank  got 
very  solid  prizes  before  the  affair  began  at  all.  He 


got  his  peerage.  He  got  his  partnership — things  not 
to  be  sneezed  at  in  these  hard  times. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  got  a  champagne 
lunch  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  and  a  testimonial 
saying  that  he  had  been  "  damnably "  treated;  and 
finally  was  he  not  sent  forth  as  a  most  Christian  land 
crusader  against  the  Paynims  of  the  wicked  Tory  party, 
with  the  blessing  of  all  good  Radicals,  with  the  precious 
unction  of  the  Nonconformists? 

Now  comes  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs'  turn.  He  has  done 
better  than  either  of  his  colleagues — for  has  he  not  got 
all  their  testimonials  and  the  champagne  lunch,  and 
ten  thousand  a  year  into  the  bargain? 

It  really  must  be  admitted  that  the  three  Marconi 
Ministers — as  they  have  been  naturally  called — have 
"  done  themselves  "  amazingly  well. 

But  how  has  the  Government  done  itself  in  the 
matter?  It  is  not  less  clear  to  us  that  the  Government 
has  done  itself  very  badly  indeed.  Choosing  the  least 
severe  word  one  can  think  of  to  describe  the  action  of 
the  Government,  it  must  be  said  the  Government  has 
behaved,  we  will  not  say  "  damnably  "  but  indelicately. 

Has  the  Government  acted  corruptly  in  appointing 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  Lord  Chief  Justice?  No,  we  do  not 
think  it  has.    It  has  acted  not  corruptly,  but  indecently. 

From  the  very  first,  and  all  through,  we  have  taken 
anything  but  a  violent  or  inhumane  view  of  the  grave 
indiscretions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  of  the  ex-Chief  Whip  of  the 
Government  in  the  Marconi  affair.  We  repeatedly  said 
we  did  not  believe  there  had  been  corruption.  We 
have  been,  some  of  our  friends  have  thought,  too  lenient 
altogether  in  our  view.  When  Sir  Edward  Carson  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  took  briefs  in  the  criminal  libel  trial, 
we  approved  their  action ;  and  some  people  thought 
that,  doing  so,  we  were  "  queering  the  Unionist  pitch  " 
— though  Lord  Halsbury,  we  chance  to  know,  did  not 
take  that  view  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  were  perfectly 
right. 

We  merely  mention  this  to  remind  readers  that  we 
have  been  anything  but  harsh  in  our  view  of  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  and  his  friends. 

But,  though  there  has  not  been  corruption  within 
the  strict  and  straight  meaning  of  the  term,  there  has 
been  indelicacy  throughout.  It  was  (a)  indelicate 
for  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and  the  Master  of  Elibank  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  accept  a  "tip"  coming  through 
a  contractor  for  a  Government  of  which  they  were 
leading  members.  It  was  (b)  indelicate  to  keep  the 
House  of  Commons  and  country  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  deal  in  American  Marconis  at  the  very  time  they 
were  hotly  denying  rumours  that  they  had  been  dealing 
in  English  Marconis.  It  was  (c)  indelicate,  it  was 
grossly  indelicate — -after  they  had  confessed  later  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  they  had  acted  indiscreetly 
over  the  American  Marconi  deal — to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  feted  and  feasted  at  the  National  Liberal  Club 
as  martyrs  or  heroes. 

This  is  the  last  time — we  hope — that  we  need  refer 
to  the  Marconi  affair  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs.  It  is  far  from  a  pleasant  task  to  refer  to  it 
now,  when  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs'  friends  at  the  Bar  and 
in  the  Press  and  among  the  public  are  congratulating 
him  on  his  success.  We  do  it  with  distaste  :  it  is  an 
unpleasant  duty.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  has  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  in  his  profession,  and  his  success  is  the 
success  not  of  mere  chance  or  good  luck  or  influence 
— it  is  very  largely  due  to  force  and  energy.  He 
cannot  be  too  successful  in  his  new  and  great  office 
to  please  us. 

But  the  people  who  are  now  striving  by  exaggerated 
applause  to  quell  the  voice  of  honest  criticism  are 
surely  foolish  or  insincere.  It  is  all  light  and  no 
shade  with  people  of  this  kind  !  They  remind  us  of 
those  indifferent  town  gardeners  whom  Shenstone 
ridiculed  :  "  Common  understandings",  said  he,  "  like 
cits  in  gardening,  allow  no  shades  to  their  picture  ". 
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THE  MAN-EATERS  OK  LEIPZIG. 

"  A  ND  what  did  you  do?  "  the  Londoner  was  asked 
at  the  end  of  his  exciting  story  of  how  he 
had  met  a  lion  at  large  in  the  Strand.  "  Do  !  "  was  the 
irritated  reply.  "What  would  you  expect  a  man  to 
do?    Why,  1  took  a  cab  of  course!" 

The  ancient  story  would  be  pointless  did  it  not 
illustrate  an  abiding  characteristic  of  our  race.  No 
human  being  is  quite  so  trustful  as  the  town  English- 
man entrenched  behind  the  bulwarks  of  his  civilisation. 
His  confidence  is  always  receiving  shocks,  but  he  is 
never  disillusioned.  To  take  a  cab  and  leave  the  rest 
to  the  police  is  the  Englishman's  main  notion  of 
dealing  with  any  emergency,  from  a  motor-omnibus 
breakdown  to  a  Suffragist  riot.  When  the  invader 
reaches  these  shores  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  heavy 
demand  on  the  cab  ranks  and  the  police  stations.  Any 
other  method  of  meeting  an  enemy  has  not  yet 
occurred,  and  probably  will  not  occur,  to  our 
trouble-dodging  race. 

In  Germany  faith  in  the  police  is  not  small,  but  to 
judge  from  the  affair  of  the  lions  of  Leipzig  the  cab 
philosophy  is  not  so  well  understood.  When  the  eight 
menagerie  lions,  tumbled  out  of  their  cage  on  to  the 
tram  lines,  began  to  prowl  the  streets  of  the  fair  old 
Saxon  city,  people  did  not  stop  to  take  cabs.  They 
would  have  been  quite  safe  if  they  had  done  so,  for 
one  of  the  lions,  which  had  jumped  on  to  the  back 
of  a  cab  horse,  was  frightened  off  by  a  mere  flick  of 
the  cabman's  whip.  The  supreme  common-sense  of 
our  Cockney  friend  quoted  above  was  thus  abundantly 
proved.  No,  the  citizens  of  Leipzig  trusted  to  their 
legs.  They  ran  faster  than  might  have  been  considered 
possible  in  a  dignified  and  full-bodied  race.  It  is  a 
curious  reflection  that  eight  rather  abashed  lions  in 
a  busy  city  were  capable  of  causing  more  panic  than 
an  army  corps.  Leipzig  has  had  sieges  and  battles 
enough  and  borne  them  gallantly.  Every  second  male 
in  the  lion-shunning  crowd  was  probably  a  soldier, 
drilled  into  machine-like  precision,  warranted  to  stand 
the  deadliest  fire  of  a  French  battery.  Many  no  doubt 
were  young  men  of  the  student  class  who  take  a 
sensuous  delight  in  being-  chopped  about  the  face  in 
broadsword  duels.  A  small  percentage  may  have 
been  heroes ;  the  majority  were  quite  certainly  men  of 
full  average  pluck.  Few  Germans  are  cowards,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  was  lion-panic  proof.  An  unex- 
pected form  of  danger  sufficed  to  cause  a  stampede, 
though  the  danger  was  not  very  terrible,  for  the  lions 
seem  to  have  been  very  gentle  beasts,  of  a  good  con- 
science, and  quite  as  much  afraid  of  the  crowd  as  the 
crowd  of  them. 

So  much  for  unofficial  Leipzig.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  with  more  precision  how  the  official 
mind  faced  the  crisis.  We  are  told  what  the  police 
actually  did.  We  know  that  to  the  number  of  nearly 
two  hundred  "  they  drew  cordons  across  the  streets, 
they  shot  five  lions  with  their  revolvers,  and  killed  one 
while  it  was  seated,  cat-like  and  tame,  on  the  driver's 
seat  of  a  motor-omnibus"!  But  the  correspondents 
fail  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  real  point  of  interest — 
the  conception  and  development  of  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign. It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  methodi- 
cal race  like  the  Germans  leaves  these  matters  entirely 
to  chance.  Somewhere  or  other  in  the  instructions 
issued  to  the  force  there  is  sure  to  be  a  carefully 
constructed  paragraph  detailing  the  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  case  of  ".Wildetiere-entlaufung  "  or  any  cognate 
calamity.  In  that  case  the  matter  would  be  compara- 
tively simple.  The  chief  of  police  would  merely  have 
to  turn  up  the  reference,  thoroughly  digest  the  regula- 
tions, and  order  things  accordingly.  But  it  is  just 
conceivable  that  the  possibility  of  "  wild-animal- 
escape  "  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  central 
authorities  in  Berlin.  Or  possibly  an  "  outletting  "  of 
bears  may  have  been  foreseen,  while  the  escape  of 
lions  may  have  been  regarded  as  too  vague  a  possi- 
bility for  notice.  Now  a  lion  is  not  a  bear,  and 
obviously  cannot  be  covered  by  the  same  instructions. 
So  no  doubt  the  Leipzig  chief  of  police  would  argue, 


and  there  may  have  been  some  little  delay  while  he 
entered  into  telegraphic  correspondence  with  Berlin  on 
something  like  the  "  Tiger  on  platform;  wire  instruc- 
tions "  principle. 

Hut,  despite  these  uncertainties,  of  two  things  we 
may  be  very  sure.  The  first  is  that  if  there  are  as 
yet  no  official  rules  for  dealing  with  escaped  lions  there 
soon  will  be.  German  officialdom  makes  it  its  business 
to  deal  with  every  possibility,  and  is  as  rigid  in  its 
way  as  the  officialdom  of  the  old  Spanish  Monarchy. 
Everyone  knows  the  story  of  the  Spanish  King  who 
was  burned  to  death  because  he  accidentally  fell  on 
the  fire,  and  no  Court  functionary  had  so  far  been 
appointed  to  rescue  kings  fallen  into  such  a  predica- 
ment. Immediately  alter  the  funeral  an  ad  hoc  official 
was  created  and  placed  on  the  permanent  salary  list, 
though  his  services  never  happened  to  be  required 
again.  Berlin  will,  we  may  be  sure,  show  equal  fore- 
sight. No  German  policeman,  after  Leipzig,  will 
be  able  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  approved  official  way 
of  dealing  with  an  "  out-let  "  lion  or  even  tiger. 

The  other  certainty  is  that,  whatever  was  done,  it 
was  done  very  thoroughly.  The  brain  of  a  police 
Moltke  mobilised  those  two  hundred  constables  against 
the  enemy,  and  nothing  whatever  was  left  to  chance. 
One  of  the  slain,  it  may  have  been  noticed,  had  twenty 
bullets  in  his  skull.  That  is  truly  German.  Those 
terrible  Teutons  may  be  a  little  slow  and  ponderous 
in  getting  to  work,  but  woe  to  the  lion,  or  man,  or 
nation,  that  they  make  up  their  minds  to  stamp  out. 

On  the  whole,  the  lions  are  to  be  commiserated  on 
obtaining  their  freedom  in  this  particular  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Leipzig  is  a  fine  city,  proud  of  its  intel- 
lectual vigour,  its  association  with  the  arts,  its  great 
commerce  and  industry,  and  its  five  hundred  news- 
papers. "  The  only  city  in  Germany  that  represents 
Germany  ",  one  enthusiast  describes  it.  But  it  is  not 
a  healthy  place  for  an  escaped  lion.  At  Tarascon  he 
might  find  a  hunter,  if  Tarlarin  still  lives.  But  he 
would  be  stalked  with  a  kind  of  loving  reverence,  and 
a  real  desire  to  do  the  right  and  sportsmanlike  thing. 
In  England  he  would  probably  get  caged  somehow, 
and  fed  with  buns  as  a  hero  afterwards.  He  would 
not  be  killed  except  as  the  last  resort — certainly  not 
killed  after  sitting  on  a  motor  omnibus  "  for  five 
minutes  as  tame  as  any  dog  ". 

But  they  stand  no  nonsense  in  Germany.  When  the 
machine  has  once  been  set  working,  with  "  two  hundred 
men  in  cordons  across  the  street",  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  most  pacific  lion  that  ever  longed  to  get  back 
to  its  quiet  cage.  There  is  a  moral  somewhere  in  the 
story  of  the  lions  of  Leipzig.  Whether  it  resides  in 
the  first  panic,  or  the  final  annihilation  of  the  enemy, 
the  thoughtful  reader  may  determine  for  himself. 


THE   IMPURITY   OF  CLOTHES. 
By  H.  Fielding-Hall. 

IN  all  recent  discussions  on  clothes  the  theory  of 
some  "  scientific  "  men  has  been  continually 
repeated  that  clothes  had  their  origin  purely  in 
ornament.  It  is  not  in  the  least  a  theory  I  accept 
as  completely  true.  I  have  lived  among  people  who 
had  not  emerged  from  savagery,  and  yet  they  used 
clothes  in  the  cold  weather  for  warmth  and  warmth 
only.  Indeed  it  is  most  natural  for  any  people  who 
are  advanced  enough  to  wear  clothes  at  all  to  adapt 
them  for  both  purposes,  unless  of  course  they  live 
on  the  equator. 

But  this  apart,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  main 
object  of  clothes  was  originally  ornament  and  not 
warmth,  and  that  this  is  still  the  prevailing  influence. 
It  is  more  obvious  perhaps  of  women's  dress,  but 
it  is  true,  I  think,  of  both  sexes.  In  this  article  I 
confine  myself  to  women's  dress.  And  on  this  subject 
I  do  not  agree  with  what  is  continually  being  written 
on  the  subject.  I  think  that  none  of  these  writers 
has  formed  any  clear  idea  of  what  "ornament"  as 
applied  to  dress  means.  They  have  not  cleared  their 
minds  before  writing,  and  so  they  write  nonsense. 
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For  though  the  principal  purpose  of  dress  is  orna- 
ment, it  is  not  merely  ornament  in  the  way  that  a 
bangle,  for  instance,  is  ornament.  Some  articles  of 
diess  were  of  course  purely  ornamental  in  that  sense, 
necklaces  of  beads,  or  patches  of  bright  cloth, 
but  others  are  ornamental  in  quite  a  differenl 
sense.  They  are  so  not  because  they  exhibit  beauty 
in  themselves,  but  because  they  hide  either  what  is 
not  beautiful  at  all,  or  what  is  only  occasionally 
beautiful  dependent  on  circumstance,  and  is  at  other 
times  unbeautiful  or  disturbing.  All  notes  of  a  piano 
may  be  harmonious,  but  you  don't  want  to  be  always 
playing  it ;  nor  even  when  you  are,  to  strike  them  all  at 
once.  There  is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things  and 
the  more  powerfully  sights  affect  us  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  to  regulate  them. 

Now  that  is  really  the  principal  idea  that  underlies 
clothes ;  they  are  ornamental  positive  and  negative ; 
they  accentuate  or  they  hide.  They  are  not  originally 
assumed  for  purposes  of  modesty.  Nudity  is  not 
immodest  except  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  Where 
nudity,  partial  or  complete,  is  customary  it  is  natural. 
And  though  a  new-comer  accustomed  to  see  people 
clothed  is  affected  at  first  more  or  less  strongly  with 
attraction  and  revulsion,  these  feelings  soon  pass  away 
into  indifference. 

In  Malabar  the  women,  who  are  fair  and  pretty, 
wear  nothing  above  the  waist,  and  to  the  newly- 
arrived  European  the  sight  of  them  is  full  of  sensa- 
tion. He  or  she  stares  at  a  pretty  girl,  and  is  shocked 
at  an  old  woman.  He  cannot  keep  his  eyes  to  him- 
self. But  in  a  month  or  two  he  is  accustomed  to  it. 
His  eyes  pass  over  a  crowd  there  just  as  they  would 
in  Europe.  Most  of  the  people  are  to  him  indifferent ; 
a  pretty  girl  may  cause  a  slight  feeling  of  admiration 
and  that  is  all.  The  sight  has  become  natural.  And 
he  in  his  turn  is  astonished  at  the  attitude  of  mind 
of  the  next  new-comer. 

He  is  accustomed  to  it,  and  to  him  it  is  neither 
moral  nor  immoral  but  simply  natural — that  does  not 
mean  he  likes  it.  It  offends  not  any  moral  sense, 
but  his  sense  of  fitness,  of  perfection  and  of  beauty. 
All  the  old  women  were  better  clothed.  Garments 
would  be  ornaments  to  them.  Whatever  beauty  an 
elderly  woman  possesses  is  in  the  expression  of  her 
face.  Where  all  her  figure  is  clothed  attention  is 
focussed  on  her  face,  which  is  true  art — to  draw  atten- 
tion only  to  that  which  deserves  attention.  She  should 
be  clothed  not  from  any  sense  of  outraged  morality, 
but  from  a  sense  of  fitness  and  making  the  best  of 
things.  Her  form  has  done  its  work  and  should  have 
rest.    As  to  the  young  girls  it  is  like  this  : 

Good  food  is  an  excellent  thing — there  can  be  few 
things  better  than  a  good  dinner  to  a  hungry  man. 
But  he  does  not  want  to  be  always  feeding.  The 
continued  sight  and  presence  of  food  all  day  would 
satiate  and  disgust  and  his  meals  would  lose  their 
savour.  And  so  it  is  with  other  matters.  The 
emotions  are  like  a  musical  instrument;  you  don't 
want  to  strum  on  them  all  day  or  they  lose  their 
harmony  in  commonness.  The  emotion  of  love  has 
made  and  makes  the  world,  it  furnishes  the  strongest 
motive  in  the  world,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world.  There  is  nothing  impure  about  it.  For 
this  very  reason  it  must  be  economised  and  rightly 
used,  rightly  awakened  and  rightly  satisfied.  When 
anything  becomes  common  it  loses  its  meaning. 

The  bosom  of  a  young  woman  is  a  most  beautiful 
thing,  a  sacred  thing.  To  make  it  a  common  sight 
offends  not  our  morality  but  a  proportion  and  a  fitness 
in  our  minds. 

To  drink  champagne  at  every  meal  is  to  make  it 
in  time  as  insipid  as  water,  while  destroying  the  taste 
for  all  other  wines. 

Therefore  are  clothes  even  in  the  beginning  not 
merely  ornaments  to  display  or  hide,  but,  what  is  far 
more  important,  economisers  and  regulators  of  the 
emotions.  And  such  is  their  purpose  still.  Their 
effect  upon  morality  is  nil. 

So  all  this  outcry  about  immodesty  in  dress  is 


nonsense.  Were  all  clothes  totally  abolished  to-day, 
there  might  be  trouble  for  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
but  in  a  year,  as  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  things 
would  be  as  they  are.  Indeed,  emotion  would  have 
waned  and  not  increased. 

Morality  is  not  an  affair  of  clothes  at  all,  but  of  the 
mind. 

The  question  therefore  of  women's  dress,  how  much 
they  should  show  or  hide,  depends  on  the  following 
considerations. 

To  display  all  is  to  weaken  and  degrade  emotion 
in  all,  and  as  a  consequence  most  of  the  pleasure  and 
purpose  of  life  departs.  For  society  is  held  together 
by  sex  attraction.  Why  does  a  man  show  deference 
or  care  or  interest  in  women?  Purely  from  sex  attrac- 
tion, that  subtle  thing  no  one  can  define.  It  reaches 
its  summit  with  a  husband  and  wife  perhaps,  but  that 
is  not  its  only  form.  Mothers  love  sons  and  sons 
their  mothers ;  brothers  and  sisters  love ;  fathers  and 
daughters.  Young  men  will  respect  and  help  old 
women,  and  girls  old  men.  All  this  is  sex.  It  has 
innumerable  harmonies.  With  total  nudity  all  nuances 
depart.  There  are  but  two  notes,  attraction  or  repul- 
sion.   The  finer  qualities  are  lost. 

With  total  concealment  the  effect  is  different,  but 
is  even  worse.  It  breeds  that  curiosity  which  is  im- 
purity. A  man  accustomed  to  women's  forms,  when 
he  sees  one  looks  and  admires,  almost  as  he  would 
a  pretty  face.  There  is  frank  admiration  and  delight 
in  a  pretty  thing  that  is  not  too  common,  and  that 
is  all.  But  the  man  who  has  never  seen  a  woman's 
form  before  is  overcome  with  very  different  feelings, 
of  which  impurity  is  the  first. 

And  think  how  much  is  lost.  In  England  I  have 
seen  men  and  women  avoid  nude  children's  pictures 
and  nude  children  bathing.  They  are  ashamed.  Think 
of  it  !  Ashamed  !  But  he  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  see  children  always  nude  up  to  the  age  of  six  or 
seven,  and  children  up  to  ten  and  twelve  bathing  nude 
in  the  river  every  evening,  feels  nothing  that  he  is 
ashamed  of  in  the  sight.  It  is  to  him  a  pure  delight 
to  see  them  running  and  splashing  with  gracefullest 
abandon,  to  see  the  water  shining  on  their  polished 
limbs. 

Those  who  talk  of  impurity  feel  impurity,  and  it  is 
bred  from  ignorance.  Nothing  is  more  horrible  than 
it  is.  Like  beauty,  it  lies  in  the  beholder's  eye  and 
not  outside.  Therefore  women  are  rightly  clothed 
when  they  reveal  or  hide  in  due  season  and  due 
measure,  not  striking  a  loud  note  at  the  wrong  time 
nor  suppressing  their  music  altogether.  What  the 
true  fitness  is  depends  collectively  on  period,  on  nation 
and  on  climate,  and  individually  on  time  and  place  and 
person.  As  of  all  things  in  life  there  is  no  rule,  we 
are  not  machines.  We  have  judgment  given  us  to 
exercise  and  so  increase,  not  to  destroy  by  formulas. 
And  our  emotions  are  likewise  for  our  use  and  hap- 
piness and  progress.  They  are  not  for  us  to  dull 
by  commonness  nor  to  destroy  by  disuse  nor  to  turn 
into  impurity  by  concealment. 

Immorality  is  emotion  out  of  place.  Want  of  emotion 
is  death,  and  unduly  suppressed  emotion  putrefies  into 
prudery.   

ON  MISSING  ONE'S  TRAIN. 
By  Filson  Young. 

THERE  are  certain  accidents  in  life  which,  although 
they  cause  annoyance  at  the  time,  are  a  means 
of  procuring  for  us  experiences  outside  our  original 
programme  which  often  turn  out  to  be  of  advantage  to 
us,  and  which  have  the  value  of  all  things  that  are 
bestowed  on  us  unexpectedly  and  that  seem  like  addi- 
tions to  our  reasonable  share  of  good  fortune.  Every- 
one can  remember  in  his  or  her  own  experience  some 
such  apparent  disaster,  of  a  greater  or  less  degree; 
it  may  have  been  an  illness,  or  a  disappointment,  or 
a  loss,  about  which  we  are  able  to  say  afterwards, 
"But  for  that  accident  I  should  never  have  known 
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So-and-so,  or  done  or  possessed  such-and-such  a 
thing."  The  secret  of  what  is  called  a  philosophical 
mind  lies  in  the  conscious  realisation  of  this  fact ;  in 
the  belief  that  life  consists  for  most  of  us  in  an  average 
of  fortunate  or  unfortunate  experience,  and  that  the 
things  which  seem  at  first  sight  most  fortunate  are  apt 
to  turn  into  something  very  different,  while  apparent 
disaster  is  generally  compensated  by  some  correspond- 
ing or  resultant  advantage.  The  fact  is  a  common- 
place of  copy-book  moralities.  It  is  the  realising  it, 
and  the  belief  that  it  will  really  work  in  our  own  lives, 
which  is  rare  enough  to  make  those  who  possess  it 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  an  extra  degree  of  wisdom 
and  intelligence. 

No  one,  not  even  the  professed  philosopher,  really 
likes  missing  trains.  To  run  after  something  which 
is  not  there  is  a  futile  proceeding  ;  the  late  arrival  for 
a  train  is  apt  not  only  to  look,  but,  what  is  worse,  to 
feel  both  undignified  and  foolish  ;  and  as  there  has 
most  certainly  been  a  precedent  condition  of  haste, 
neither  the  nerves  nor  the  temper  are  likely  in  a  normal 
person  to  be  in  the  best  condition  for  accepting  misfor- 
tune gracefully  or  calmly.  And  that  is  why  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  missing  of  a  train,  which  we 
generally  regard  as  undiluted,  although  perhaps  slight, 
misfortune,  need  not  as  a  rule  be  regarded  as  a  misfor- 
tune at  all.  True  one's  plans  are  dislocated  ;  and  that 
is  so  annoying  to  some  people  that  if  they  are  going 
to  pay  a  visit  in  the  country  and  miss  a  train  they  are 
quite  capable  of  abandoning  the  whole  visit.  But  it  is 
not  such  a  bad  thing  to  have  one's  plans  dislocated, 
especially  if  they  are  only  plans  for  pleasure.  One  is 
obliged  to  make  new  arrangements  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  which  is  always  a  good  thing,  awakening  alike 
to  the  faculties  of  invention  and  resource.  To  the 
modern  mind  the  chief  trouble  is  that  a  space  of  time, 
probably  one  or  two  hours,  lies  unmapped  and  un- 
planned before  us  ;  and  there  are  many  to  whom  such 
an  interval  between  two  pre-arranged  events  in  their 
time-table  represents  sheer  vacancy  and  waste  of  life. 
My  suggestion  is  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  pure 
gain.  The  train  you  missed  left  at  three,  and  there 
isn't  another  till  five;  you  will  arrive  at  your  destina- 
tion in  time  for  dinner  instead  of  tea,  and  so  escape 
the  tiresome,  dawdling  couple  of  hours  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  visit.  Here,  however,  at  the  other  end, 
are  two  hours  absolutely  added  to  your  day,  given  to 
you  to  use  and  enjoy  entirely  for  your  own  private 
advantage.  That,  I  submit,  is,  in  such  circumstances, 
the  proper  way  to  look  upon  the  accident  of  missing 
a  train. 

Your  first  duty  is  to  telegraph  to  your  destination. 
Failing  to  arrive  by  the  train  one  has  mentioned  is  so 
commonly  caused  by  the  accidental  missing  of  it  that 
people  should  by  this  time  have  learned  what  to  do 
when  guests  fail  to  turn  up  at  the  station  ;  but  in  fact 
they  hardly  ever  do.  The  trap  goes  to  meet  you  at 
the  other  end ;  and  when  you  fail  to  appear,  instead  of 
finding  out  when  the  next  train  is,  and  putting  up  near 
by  and  returning  to  meet  it,  the  coachman  generally 
returns  to  headquarters  and  reports  your  non-arrival. 
It  is  then  just  too  late,  or  the  horse  is  too  tired,  for 
the  trap  to  be  sent  back  to  meet  the  second  train,  and 
you  are  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  the  local  livery 
stable.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  number  of  trains 
running  to  country  places  is  so  cunningly  devised  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  journey  and  to  the 
distance  from  the  station  of  your  friend's  residence,  that 
a  telegram  despatched  immediately  after  the  train's 
departure  just  fails  to  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  a  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  setting  forth  to  meet  you.  Motor-cars, 
it  is  true,  have  considerably  mitigated  this  aspect  of 
the  misadventure ;  but  even  motors  have  a  way  of 
starting  unnecessarily  early,  either  to  collect  parcels  in 
the  town  or  to  take  some  departing  person  to  another 
train.  Anyhow,  most  railway  time-tables  were  de- 
signed before  the  days  of  almost  universal  motor-cars, 
and  the  railway  companies  could  not  be  expected  to 
foresee  their  advent. 

Nevertheless,  you  send  the  telegram  and  discharge 


your  conscience.  Having  then  disposed  of  your  lug- 
gage and  opened  a  credit  account  with  the  porter  who 
performed  prodigies  of  unavailing  speed  in  trundling 
it  to  the  closed  gates,  you  set  forth  from  the  station, 
a  really  free  man  or  woman  for  the  next  couple  of 
hours.  No  one  except  a  real  enthusiast  about  rail- 
ways would  think  of  remaining  in  a  station,  for  that 
way  lies  depression,  weariness,  and  probably  indiges- 
tion. No,  you  go  forth  into  the  town  and  for  once 
look  about  you.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  environ- 
ments even  of  Liverpool  Street  or  Waterloo  may  pro- 
vide you  in  such  circumstances  with  entertainment  at 
least  as  engaging  as  those  of  Brighton  or  Scarborough. 
Usually  one  only  sees  such  neighbourhoods  when  be- 
ginning or  finishing  a  journey,  and  has  no  time  to 
wander  about  and  study  them  ;  yet  there  are  all  kinds  of 
interesting  and  unaccustomed  sights  there,  and  you 
have  within  yourself  the  pleasant  and  unwonted  sensa- 
tion of  being  in  a  place  not  because  you  are  passing 
through  it,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  choose 
to  be  there.  There  are,  it  is  true,  other  methods  of 
employing  this  holiday  interval.  If  you  are  enter- 
prising enough,  and  have  a  sure  enough  hold  on  the 
time-table,  you  may  take  a  journey  by  a  slow  train 
along  your  line  to  some  intermediate  station  at  which 
the  later  train  will  also  stop,  and,  alighting  there, 
explore  a  new  town  and  a  new  world.  It  is  an  adven- 
turous thing  to  do,  and  may  turn  out  well ;  you  may 
make  the  discovery  of  your  life  in  Chippendale  or 
Jacobean  oak.  But  you  must  be  prepared  also  for  its 
turning  out  unfortunately.  The  railway  stations  of 
small  provincial  towns  have  a  way  of  being  very  remote 
from  what  is  really  the  centre  of  the  town — the  church 
or  the  high-street,  or  the  river,  or  whatever  it  is  you 
want  to  see.  A  long  and  depressing  road  leads  from 
the  railway  station  into  an  apparent  labyrinth  of  sordid 
and  equally  depressing  streets.  You  have  an  instinc- 
tive fear  of  cutting  yourself  off  by  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  station  itself.  Mistrust  of  the  time-table 
seizes  you  ;  for  while  the  missing  of  one  train  may  be 
turned  to  advantage,  to  miss  two  in  succession  indi- 
cates a  certain  unfitness  for  prolonged  sojourn  in 
this  vale  of  tears.  Also  it  may  come  on  to  drizzle, 
and  it  may  be  early  closing  day  in  the  wayside  town, 
and  in  that  case  the  necessity  of  spending  an  hour 
without  an  umbrella  in  a  wet  and  unknown  country 
town,  where  all  the  shops  are  closed  puts  you  in  a 
worse  case  than  if  you  had  remained  under  the 
steamy  and  resounding  vault  of  the  original  railway- 
station. 

There  are  many  ways,  of  course,  in  which  the  philo- 
sophy outlined  in  this  article  may  be  applied.  If  there 
is  a  stage  on  a  journey  which  you  have  wished  but  failed 
to  reach,  you  derive  advantage  from  better  quarters 
for  the  night  and  an  early  start  in  the  morning.  If 
there  is  a  horse  or  a  picture  which  you  had  set  your 
heart  on  possessing  but  which  another  has  secured 
before  you,  well,  you  may  regard  yourself  as  being  so 
many  pounds  in  pocket,  as  having  a  sum  to  spend 
or  give  away  which  you  would  not  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. If  there  is  an  appointment  which  you  hoped 
and  failed  to  get  you  may  console  yourself  by  reflect- 
ing that  those  who  had  the  appointment  were  obviously 
not  intelligent  people,  and  would  not  have  been  satis- 
factory to  work  with.  And  if  there  is  a  woman  you 
had  set  your  heart  on  marrying,  and  she  either  could 
not  or  would  not — well,  perhaps  your  moment  was  ill- 
timed  and  you  missed  the  departure  of  that  particular 
train  for  happiness.  In  that  case  also  I  would  recom- 
mend not  hanging  about  the  station.  Take  a  walk 
and  see  the  sights,  and  come  back  again  in  good  time  ; 
perhaps  she  will  have  changed  her  mind  and  you  may 
catch  the  train  at  last.  In  the  final  resort  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  there  are  other  trains,  other  stations, 
and  other  destinations ;  although  this  is  a  somewhat 
desperate  remedy,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  bearing 
on  the  proper  and  philosophical  method  of  missing 
trains. 
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ON  THE  NORTHERN  MARCHES. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

THIS  little  town  to  which,  autumn  after  autumn, 
the  swallow's  instinct  brings  me  back,  is  interest- 
ingly situated.  All  round,  the  broad  western  reach 
of  the  forest  of  Arden  encircles  it  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  in  its  green,  grey,  and  further  away  blue  belt,  and 
no  place  must  have  been  better  secluded  in  the  days 
before  the  inventions  which  gradually  make  seclusion 
a  name,  but  this  insulation  renders  the  neighbouring 
districts  only  the  more  interesting  by  their  contrasts. 
Frontier  towns  are  horrid  places  to  live  in  when  their 
inhabitants  become  aware  of  their  situation  and  grow 
cosmopolitan,  prosperous  and  greedy.  Not  so  when 
they  are  mere  "  marches  "  as  the  phrase  used  to  be, 
that  is  to  say  geographical  or  at  most  military  limits. 
There  you  may  think  of  the  vicinity  of  a  foreign  land, 
you  hardly  ever  feel  it.  Evening  after  evening  I  see 
the  douaniers  start  for  their  night  watches  in  the  woods 
with  their  sullen  dogs  by  their  side,  their  sheepskin 
beds  on  their  backs,  and  their  gun  across  the  bed,  but 
this  appearance  does  not  suggest  Belgium  as  the  sight 
of  their  fellows  would  in  a  frontier  railway  station. 
They  are  the  strangers  and  almost  the  foreigners,  for 
I  have  the  ancestral  hostility  to  the  gabelou  and  par- 
tiality to  the  honest  smuggler ;  I  merely  think  on 
seeing  them  that  after  years  of  civilisation  I  do  not  like 
them,  and  would  give  them  the  wrong  direction  if  they 
asked  me  whether  I  have  not  seen  a  dog  with  tobacco 
round  his  neck,  and  wonder  at  our  dogs  having  lost  the 
admirable  instinct  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  made  them 
spot  not  only  a  douanier  in  plain  clothes  but  even  his 
wife,  and  hail  the  discovery  with  furious  barking.  In- 
deed it  is  very  remotely  that  the  gabelou  puts  you  in 
mind  of  another  race  of  men. 

And  yet  we  are  so  squeezed  in  between  Belgium  and 
the  He  de  France  that  we  ought  to  be  conscious  of 
the  contrasts  all  the  time,  but  we  are  not.  Our  people 
do  not  notice  that  they  say  something  odd  when  they 
call  the  south  wind  "  le  vent  de  France  "  and  refer 
to  the  Belgians  as  les  Bourguignons.  They  may  see 
in  our  church  the  tombstone  of  an  officer  who  died  in 
the  service  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  close  to  that 
of  another  officer  who  served  Sa  Majeste  Catholique  ; 
this  distinction  they  take  for  granted,  or  they  probably 
imagine  that  Louis  XIV.  was  both  Sa  Majeste  Catho- 
lique and  Sa  Majeste  Tres  Chretienne.  It  is  only  when 
some  bright  Spanish  coin  is  turned  up  by  the  plough 
that  they  vaguely  remember  that  once  indeed  this  coun- 
tryside was  a  possession  of  Spain,  but  they  promptly 
dismiss  the  thought  as  something  gratuitously  puzzling 
and  possibly  bewildering. 

So  it  belongs  to  a  very  few  educated  people  to  realise 
our  ethnical  position,  and  I  am  probably  the  only  one 
to  take  occasional  pleasure  in  seeking  its  visible  signs 
and  ascertaining  that  the  old  contrasts  are  still  there. 
This  means  no  great  exertion.  A  twenty  minutes'  ride 
to  the  south  brings  you  to  "  France  ",  and  the  same 
to  the  north-east  lands  you  among  the  "  Bourguig- 
nons ". 

I  used  to  think,  as  a  child,  that  even  Nature  changed 
when  we  went  those  few  miles  south,  that  the  houses 
looked  more  cheerful,  the  flowers  brighter,  and  the 
grape-vines  on  the  walls  thicker  and  more  productive. 
Every  time  I  had  a  chance  to  push  further  on  that  road 
towards  the  midday  sun  I  seemed  to  smell  the  odour 
of  the  new  wine — though  real  vineyards  only  appear 
twenty  miles  from  us— and  fancied  that  the  hillsides 
were  more  sunny,  and  the  everlasting  thought  of  the 
fascinating  magnet,  Paris,  became  more  imperious. 
This  was  not  altogether  self-delusion.  The  moment 
you  pass  the  Oise — which  runs  south  while  all  our  other 
rivers  make  for  the  Meuse — you  are  in  a  warmer  coun- 
try, because  the  valley  faces  a  better  aspect,  there  is 
more  sunshine,  and  as  the  river  marks  off  the  pro- 
vincial border  you  come  upon  different  people.  We 
call  them  in  a  phrase  taken  from  their  own  language 
"les  'tiots  Francais  " — the  small  French  people— and 
in  fact  when  I  see  the  men  filing  round  the  church  at 
funeral  services  I  can  tell  Picard  immigrants  from  the 


rest  by  their  size.  Four  miles  from  the  place  where  I 
write,  that  smaller  race  talks  more,  in  a  more  loud 
voice  than  the  people  I  hear  in  the  street,  and  I  have 
often  been  amazed  at  the  suddenness  of  the  contrast. 
It  appears  within  a  space  of  less  than  half  a  mile.  On 
issuing  out  of  a  small  wood  you  hear  the  shrill  voices 
answering  one  another  over  the  broad  road,  and,  when 
you  pass,  you  are  lucky  if  the  antiphoning  housewives 
do  not  turn  their  volleys  upon  you,  beginning  with  the 
weather  and  promptly  working  round  to  some  shrewd 
question  destined  to  elicit  from  you  where  you  are  going. 

Very  different  the  no  less  striking  change  in  the 
northern  direction.  Here  you  are  told  of  it  in  an  official 
manner  by  a  striped  post  painted  in  very  bad  taste, 
and  a  sign  advertising  the  rights  of  the  Belgian  State. 
This  used  to  be  written  only  in  French,  and  it  was 
enough  to  make  you  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable  at 
the  thought  that  your  bicycle  might  perhaps  be  treason- 
able, but  now  the  inscription  is  bilingual — to  please 
Flemish  people,  the  nearest  of  whom  is  ninety  miles 
away — and  the  rugged-looking  syllables  make  you  feel 
more  of  an  alien.  Yet,  as  by  drawing  on  your  rusty 
German  you  slowly  make  out  the  Flemish  compound, 
another  feeling  arises  in  you.  Riyckrichten  :  rights 
of  the  kingdom  !  Yes,  indeed,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
post  we  are  a  Republic,  a  land  of  free-born  citizens, 
on  this  side  they  are  a  Monarchy.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  reading  and  talking  constantly  about  politics,  we 
should  never  think  that  around  this  church  spire  which 
we  can  see  from  our  windows  our  problem  has  been 
solved  in  a  manner  which  six  in  ten  of  us  would  detest 
and  the  rest  love  ?  But  we  do  not.  French  philoso- 
phising disports  itself  in  tavern  or  hall  without  ever 
giving  a  glance  at  a  reality  hard  by  :  this  Belgian 
village  is  farther  away  from  our  minds  than  a  radical 
little  town  in  the  South  of  France  where  we  should  have 
only  to  learn  the  native  names  to  find  ourselves  quite 
at  home. 

The  Belgian  village  is  sunny,  prosperous-looking, 
and  above  all  incredibly  still.  As  we  notice  this  and 
think  of  the  monarch  who  rules  it  from  afar,  we  fancy 
we  realise  the  stability  of  kingdoms  and  the  restlessness 
of  democracies,  and  the  peaceful  immobility  which  we 
connect  in  our  minds  with  the  slow-going  decades  and 
centuries  of  the  ancien  regime  becomes  almost  tangible. 
But  this  does  not  last.  We  are  drawing  near  the  rail- 
way station,  and  we  see  the  apoplectic  station-master 
lolling  outside  the  empty  little  building  with  a  Customs 
officer.  His  red  cap  gives  him  an  unpleasantly  German 
appearance,  and  we  at  once  throw  the  least  touch  of 
irony  into  our  expression  as  we  dismount.  The  officer 
is  tall  and  sallow  and  common-looking,  though  he  is 
almost  handsome,  and  the  something  vaguely  Teutonic 
is  over  him  too  in  spite  of  his  Gaulois  moustache.  He 
talks,  he  asks  the  inevitable  questions  about  the  bicycle, 
and  as  we  listen  to  the  drawl,  occasionally  rising  to  a 
sing-song,  we  become  at  every  moment  more  aware  that 
frontiers  do  have  a  meaning,  that  this  man  conjures 
up  images  which  are  not  quite  our  own,  associations 
to  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed,  and  we  look 
back  with  regret  to  the  picturesqueness  of  a  Spanish 
carabiriero,  who,  however,  would  be  ten  times  more 
foreign. 

It  will  be  the  same  in  a  few  minutes  when  we  meet 
the  cure,  the  only  person  in  the  village  we  know  a 
little.  Nobody  could  be  more  friendly  in  address,  more 
insistently  hospitable.  You  refuse  beer  and  a  fat  cigar, 
and  immediately  orders  are  given  for  a  bottle  of  old 
Burgundy  to  come  up  from  the  cellar.  The  whole 
house  is  yours  as  if  you  were  a  daily  visitor,  and  in 
spite  of  the  headache  which  afternoon  Burgundy  in- 
variably promises  you  have  to  hob-nob  and  drink  your 
own  health  until  you  declare  you  will  not  drink  your 
death.  But  all  the  time  you  are  thus  royally  treated 
you  know  you  can  expect  something  you  hate,  and 
pouf !  there  it  comes  :  your  host  declares  he  loves 
France,  and  has  always  loved  her.  This  is  the  moment 
you  steel  yourself  against  the  temptation  to  knock  him 
down  in  a  few  minutes  with  his  own  bottle,  when,  as 
sure  as  you  are  born,  he  will  say  that  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  love  France,  considering  the  absolute  rottenness  of 
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her  institutions  and  politics,  the  stupid  lack  of  organisa- 
tion of  her  clergy,  the  sheepish  stolidity  of  her  Catholics, 
who  will  not  open  their  eyes  and  at  last  imitate  Belgium, 
the  cowardice  of  her  anti-clerical  rulers,  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  she  certainly  is  not  to  be  able  to  meet  her 
liabilities,  and  a  score  more  of  hints  of  the  same  kind. 
This  time  you  don't  lose  your  temper  as  you  remember 
doing  once  before  ;  you  smile  sarcastically,  you  try  to 
remember  your  (Me,  and  finally  you  deliver  yourself  of 
one  of  three  wonderful  retorts  which  never  fail  to  take 
effect,  no  doubt  because  they  all  are  so  remarkably  to 
the  point  :  you  say  either  that  Belgium  is  an  exceed- 
ingly small  and  inconsiderable  country,  or  that  Antwerp 
will  sooner  or  later  be  annexed  by  the  Germans,  or — 
most  effective  of  all — that  the  late  King  was  not  by 
any  means  an  edifying  person.  Bring  these  arguments 
in  in  quick  succession,  and  in  two  minutes  your  man  is 
a  lamb  again,  imploring  you  to  drink  another  bottle. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  living  in  a  borderland. 
You  feel  happier,  you  like  and  appreciate  yourself 
better  ;  you  fully  realise  the  fine  essence  which  is  your 
own,  thanks  to  the  incredible  piece  of  luck  of  your  birth  ; 
you  feel  inclined  to  pity  your  far-away  friends  for  not 
enjoying  the  same  opportunities  of  developing  their 
innermost  personality  through  little  rubs  and  strong  | 
contrasts.  A  foolish,  a  superfluous  care  !  We  are  all  | 
provincial,  all  narrow.  Where  'tiots  Francais  and 
Bourguignons  happen  not  to  be,  there  are  first  cousins 
who  do  perfectly ;  and  Sister  Pullett  when  she  goes 
away  from  Sister  Tulliver's  is  conscious  of  a  protect- 
ing zone  round  herself  which  is  exactly  the  provincial 
sensation. 


BACK  TO  YORKSHIRE. 
/^\L'R  writing  about  land  is  nearly  all  by  landless 
^-^  men,  who  know  not  the  soil,  and  have  never  a 
word  for  the  one  real  landworker  we  have  left.  Man 
or  master,  he  is  probably  found  at  his  best  in  York- 
shire on  a  farm  big  enough  to  make  room  for  both 
capitalist  and  labourer  and  good  enough  to  combine 
mind  with  muscle,  necessitating  a  co-operation  of 
industrial  efficiencies  more  reproductive  in  the  result 
than  any  contrivance  yet  conceived  by  the  agrarian 
theorist.  Why  ignore  this,  the  one  triumph  still  sur- 
viving in  our  agriculture,  and  print  by  the  mile  to 
find  land  and  capital  at  the  public  expense  for  those 
who  have  neither  capital  nor  capacity?  It  is  hard  to 
think  why,  unless  because  the  incapable  have  more 
votes. 

Take  the  typical  Yorkshireman  first  in  his  character 
as  agricultural  capitalist.  Unless  efficient  he  will  soon 
lose  his  capital,  but  he  does  not,  and  his  efficiency 
necessitates  that  of  everybody  who  works  under  his 
control,  resulting  in  an  economic  order  the  more 
efficient  because  unconscious  of  its  own  economy.  His 
scale  of  operations  does  not  "  keep  a  steam  hammer 
to  crack  nuts  ",  but  he  gets  his  nuts  cracked.  Energy 
is  not  lost  on  half-loads,  and  when  he  goes  to  market 
it  is  with  enough  to  pocket  the  carrier's  profit  in 
addition  to  the  farmer's.  In  short,  he  "has  achieved 
before  our  eyes  the  essential  ideal  of  the  organised 
small-holders,  but  with  the  difference  that  they  have 
not  yet  achieved  it  anywhere.  Transfer  his  area  to 
them  to-morrow,  with  professional  organisers  and 
official  experts  to  guide  them  at  the  public  expense, 
and  in  three  years  the  standard  of  production  will  have 
fallen.  That  is  the  difference  between  industrial  evolu- 
tion and  political  invention.  Yet  he  asks  the  State 
for  nothing,  unless  to  stop  injuring  him,  and  that  he 
asks  in  vain.  If  the  State  is  to  finance  the  soil,  why 
not  start  where  the  expenditure  is  most  reproductive? 
Those  who  recommend  the  opposite  would  not  think 
of  adopting  their  own  advice  in  their  own  business. 
By  all  means  let  us  have  small-holdings  where  they  can 
justify  their  existence,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
only  holdings  whose  existence  is  justified. 

Take  the  Yorkshireman  as  worker.  He  is  up  at 
five  and  sets  out  for  the  field  at  six.  At  hay  and 
harvest  he  works  as  long  as  there  is  light,  sometimes 
by  the  moon ;  in  the  other  seasons  a  ten-hours'  day, 


the  time  to  plough  a  statute  acre.  It  is  done  by  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  who  gets  about  fourteen  pounds  a  year 
and  his  board.  The  wages  range  up  to  twenty-four 
pounds  for  the  first  man,  who  is  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing on  the  farm  and  to  show  the  younger  fellows 
how.  There  are  two  men  and  two  lads,  and  the  work 
of  the  youngest  lad  is  vastly  more  productive  than  that 
of  the  fittest  man  competing  in  the  same  forms  of 
production  on  the  small-holding.  There  arc  at  least 
three  teams  and  each  man  takes  a  pride  in  his  horses. 
There  is  a  constant  rivalry  in  efficient  work,  and  the 
lad's  ambition  is  to  be  "  first  chap  "  some  day.  His 
day  comes,  but  not  without  properly  graduating  him 
through  the  stages  which  must  be  worked  out  in  the 
seven  years  required  to  make  a  first-class  farm 
labourer. 

Here  on  our  Yorkshire  farm  we  have  a  republic  of 
industry  essentially  dependent  on  the  president's  charac- 
ter, skill,  and  means.  He  may  be  the  successor  to  ten 
generations  of  efficient  farmers  and,  unlike  the  State 
expert,  his  efficiency  is  his  necessity.  In  a  normal  evolu- 
tion of  associated  energies  every  unit  of  productive 
power,  every  motive  for  industrial  effort,  is  the  outcome 
of  necessity,  so  that  the  system  evolving  its  organisation 
in  its  growth,  derives  its  impulse  from  a  surer  and 
stronger  source  than  can  possibly  impel  the  voluntary 
application  of  a  theory.  The  most  vital  functioning 
throughout  life  generally  is  unconscious  of  itself,  and 
when  it  becomes  self-conscious  there  is  generally  some- 
thing wrong  with  it.  The  Yorkshire  republic  is  so 
well  organised  as  to  be  unaware  of  its  organisation. 

A  farm  which  affords  room  for  an  educated  man 
means  distinctly  a  high  kind  of  community  on 
the  soil ;  an  order  of  activities  corresponding  to  the 
natural  make  of  men,  finding  fit  work  for  every  kind 
of  capacity  from  the  cowman  to  the  chemist.  Mental 
stature  is  necessarily  recognised  at  every  stage  in  the 
wide  variation.  It  justifies  itself  in  the  necessities  of 
practice,  and  every  man  below  the  top  has  something 
to  gain  by  it.  Character  naturally  develops  in  an  out- 
look so  invitingly  comparative,  and  if  the  "  first  chap  " 
does  not  very  often  become  a  farmer  on  his  own 
account,  he  always  fills  an  essential  place  in  a  highly 
efficient  order  of  things.  How  could  such  social 
strength  be  realised  by  peasant  uniformity  with  any 
excess  of  numbers?  God  never  yet  made  two  things 
quite  equal,  not  even  twin  brothers. 

God  save  England  from  the  Irish  scheme,  which  has 
banished  brains  and  character  from  the  soil,  where  we 
cannot  find  one  educated  farmer  in  ten  square  miles, 
and  the  homes  of  the  educated  are  pulled  down  to 
make  raw  material  for  a  mean  uniformity  of  ugliness. 
In  place  of  the  educated  farmer  the  State  expert  and 
the  professional  organiser,  starched  and  salaried,  come 
hooting  on  their  motor  bicycles  and  frightening  the 
farm-horses  at  work.  One  "  instructor  ",  on  a  salary 
of  two  pounds  a  week,  undertakes  to  provide  the 
necessary  brains  and  knowledge  for  seven  hundred 
uniformly  incapable  farmers.  Even  at  that  he  can 
induce  them  to  make  the  required  "  experiments  "  only 
by  providing  the  seed  and  manure  at  the  expense  of 
Government,  and  when  he  stops  the  supplies  they  stop 
the  experiments  on  the  ground  of  "  too  much  trouble  ". 
One  of  the  most  successful  "  instructors  "  in  Ireland 
has  confessed  that  the  cost  of  his  official  existence 
"might  as  well  be  thrown  down  the  river".  In 
Yorkshire  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  ten  times 
better,  without  a  word  and  without  costing  the  tax- 
payer a  penny.  Yet  the  State  is  advised  to  finance 
the  professional  organiser  at  the  expense  of  the  efficient 
farmer. 

The  Yorkshire  farm  is  the  standard  of  British  pro- 
duction in  agriculture  after  half  a  century  of  harassing 
by  the  politicians,  after  several  generations  of  utter 
uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  next  year's  production, 
constantly  exposed  to  every  fiscal  effect  contrived  by 
the  governments  of  civilisation.  The  lowness  of  prices 
is  not  the  only  menace.  The  uncertainty  of  them  is 
sometimes  worse.  Having  capitalised  himself  for  a 
given  scheme  of  production,  the  farmer  has  again  and 
again  had  to  convert  his  capital  to  other  forms.  For 
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a  few  years  beef  is  producible  at  a  profit,  then  milk, 
and  then  back  again  to  beef,  leaving  the  dairy  and 
the  feeuing-stalls  empty  by  turns.  For  two  years 
there  is  a  profit  in  producing  British  whea',  and  then 
for  three  years  there  is  not.  By  the  time  a  man  has 
transformed  his  mechanism  the  need  arises  for  yet 
another  transformation.  The  loss  in  conversion  is 
obvious,  and  yet  the  farmer  who  will  not  convert  is 
hopeless.  The  choice  is  ever  between  two  hardships, 
and  the  British  farmer  is  the  only  one  thus  exposed 
to  the  effect  of  every  fiscal  change  throughout  the 
world.  The  urban  stomach,  with  a  philosophy  of  its 
own,  cries  out  against  any  proposal  in  the  interests 
of  the  British  food-producer ;  but  without  returning  to 
Protection  statesmanship  ought  to  find  some  way  of 
securing  a  little  continuity  in  the  outlook  of  British 
agriculture.  The  farmer  who  can  hold  up  his  head 
after  all  the  shocks  of  the  past  fifty  years  is  the  first 
man  to  be  considered  on  the  soil  by  any  legislation 
really  desirous  to  make  the  land  more  useful  to  the 
nation.  No  other  consideration  can  stand  for  a  moment 
against  that  of  getting  the  utmost  per  acre  from  the 
soil,  and  in  this  the  capitalist  farmer,  silent  and 
neglected,  stands  far  ahead  of  any  electioneering  theory 
yet  submitted  to  the  test  of  practice. 

The  academic  theorist's  agrarian  education  has  been 
badly  neglected  in  at  least  one  vital  aspect.  Get  him 
out  of  bed  in  winter  at  five  o'clock.  Put  him  into  a 
stable  to  feed,  groom,  and  harness  a  team  of  horses. 
After  breakfast  get  him  into  the  field  at  six  and  put 
the  iron  handles  of  a  plough  into  his  fists  two  hours 
before  the  sun  can  thaw  the  ice  off  them.  He  has 
to  work  or  shiver,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  he  may  have 
earned  his  dinner,  having  made  good  furrows  instead 
of  taking  pay  for  bad  theories.  Six  months  of  this  may 
clear  his  head  and  give  some  sort  of  value  to  his 
ideas  about  land.  I  recommend  him  no  more  than  a 
preliminary  part  of  my  own  schooling.  By  way  of 
contrast  with  Yorkshire,  1  am  writing  an  article  on 
a  typical  farm  in  Connaught,  where  the  efficient  farmer 
has  been  hunted  down  to  make  room  for  the  unimprov- 
able peasant  and  the  paid  expert. 


CHARLES  BROOKFIELD. 
By  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 

NOT  many  nights  ago  1  took  Charles  Brookfield's 
"  Random  Reminiscences  "  from  its  place  on  the 
shelf  to  console  me,  as  it  had  often  done  before,  in  the 
worries  of  insomnia.  I  found  it,  as  always,  most  divert- 
ing and  entertaining  company,  and  something  more 
than  that,  since,  scattered  profusely  through  its  pages, 
there  are  clear  evidences  of  keen  observation  and  of  keen 
penetration  into  character,  happily  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  that  read  as  if  carelessly  thrown  off — and,  indeed, 
Charles'  pen  was  almost  as  ready  in  that  way  as  was 
his  talk.  Yet,  all  the  more  perhaps  because  my  memory 
was  still  full  of  what  was  to  prove  the  last  of  many 
long  and  delightful  talks  with  him,  I  could  not  but 
think  how  false  an  idea  of  the  author  people  must  get 
who  knew  him  only  from  those  pages  or  only  as  the 
charming  and  spontaneously  witty  personage  whom 
they  m.ght  have  met  at  social  gatherings  after  admiring 
his  singular  skill  in  transforming  himself  into  somebody 
else  on  the  stage. 

There  must  have  been  many  too  who  spoke  of  him 
with  a  curious  kind  of  personal  regard  who  knew  him 
only  by  his  dramatic  assumptions,  some  of  which  will 
surely  be  remembered.  He  was  an  actor  of  great 
natural  and  cultivated  versatility,  and  he  had  many 
accomplishments  to  back  him.  He  could  fence  well, 
dance  well,  sing  well.  He  once  played  a  short  engage- 
ment with  the  German  Reeds,  in  which,  naturally,  a  call 
was  made  upon  his  vocal  powers  and  was  capitally  an- 
swered. I  remember  his  telling  me  at  the  time  that  he 
enjoyed  the  engagement  particularly  because  of  the  kind 
of  happy-family  tone  that  marked  the  relations  between 
themselves  of  the  small  company,  and  this  was  one  of 
many  proofs  that  I  noted,  during  more  years  of  friend- 
ship than  I  care  to  count,  that  his  deepest  and  inmost 
tastes  were  all  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 


In  this,  as  in  some  other  things,  Charles  Brookfield 
had  much  in  common  with  his  father,  Canon  Brookfield, 
from  whom  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  inherited 
that  dramatic  genius  (for  it  was  a  touch  of  genius  rather 
than  a  nursed  talent)  which  by  some  curious  and  freakish 
fate  never  fully  found  itself.  Canon  Brookfield,  if  he 
had  been  born  to  the  stage,  would,  one  cannot  but  sup- 
pose, have  been  as  fine  an  actor  as  he  was  a  preacher. 
In  days  of  yore,  when  there  was  some  real  literary  leisure, 
there  were  such  things  as  Shakespeare  "  readings  ",  in 
which  the  parts  were  distributed  among  people,  some 
of  them  notable  people,  who  sat  round  a  table  and  read 
for  their  own  and  each  other's  pleasure.  At  one  such 
meeting  Canon  Brookfield  was  "  cast  "  both  for  Mal- 
volio  and  for  the  Clown  in  "  Twelfth  Night  ".  In  the 
prison  scene,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  is  a  dialogue 
between  Malvolio  and  the  Clown,  who  speaks  both  in 
his  own  character  and  in  that  of  the  solemn  Sir  Topas. 
Canon  Brookfield  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
triple  assumption  in  a  fashion  which  was  really  surpris- 
ing. Nor  can  I  think  of  anyone,  except  Charles,  his  son 
(who  won  the  Winchester  Reading  Prize  at  Cambridge), 
who  could  do  the  same  thing  with  equally  perfect  skill 
and  seeming  absence  of  effort.  The  Canon  was  a  man 
more  marked  by  humour  than  by  wit,  and  of  humour 
Charles  had  a  full  share  enough,  which  was  shown 
largely  in  pen-and-ink  sketches  which  made  one  perceive 
that  he  might  have  been  a  fine  draughtsman  had  inclina- 
tion taken  him  in  that  direction. 

It  was  James  Spedding  who  wrote  of  Canon  Brook- 
field, after  describing  the  Homeric  laughter  which  he 
could  arouse,  "  yet  I  think  when  he  was  alone  he  found 
himself  in  very  grave  company  ".  Now  Charles  Brook- 
field was  not,  like  his  father,  a  "  man  of  humourous- 
melancholy  mark  ",  but  there  was  great  seriousness  in 
him  at  need,  though  from  the  preface  to  his  "  Reminis- 
cences ",  and  perhaps  from  his  general  talk,  it  might 
be  thought  that  he  had  taken  for  his  motto  Mr.  Bennet's 
saying  in  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  " — "  For  what  do  we 
live  but  to  make  sport  for  our  neighbours,  and  to  laugh 
at  them  in  our  turn?  "  It  was  no  such  thing.  Charles 
Brookfield  was  serious  enough  when  there  was  any  work 
on  hand  that  wanted  a  thoroughly  good  heart  as  well 
as  a  witty  brain ;  he  was  serious  when  he  went  on  the 
stage ;  he  was  serious  when  he  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  he  was  serious  when  he  undertook 
the  entirely  unexpected  tasks  belonging  to  the  office 
of  Licenser  of  Plays  ;  he  had  always  been  serious  in 
attention  to*  his  dramatic  work.  In  short,  he  was  serious 
in  all  his  duties,  including  his  home  duties,  though 
these  were  also  the  great  delight  of  his  life. 


SONG. 

1TTING  lonely,  ever  lonely, 
^    Waiting,  waiting  for  one  only, 
Thus  I  count  the  weary  moments  flitting  by  ; 
And  the  heavy  evening  gloom 
Gathers  slowly  in  the  room, 

And  the  chill  November  darkness  dims  the  sky. 

Now  the  countless  busy  feet 

Cross  each  other  in  the  street, 

And  I  watch  the  faces  flitting  past  my  door ; 

But  the  step  that  lingered  nightly 

And  the  hand  that  rapped  so  lightly 

And  the  face  that  beamed  so  brightly 

Come  no  more. 

By  the  firelight's  fitful  gleaming 

I  am  dreaming,  ever  dreaming, 

And  the  rain  is  slowly  falling  all  around  ; 

And  voices  that  are  nearest 

Of  friends  the  best  and  dearest, 

Appear  to  take  a  strange  and  distant  sound. 

Now  the  weary  wind  is  sighing, 

And  the  murky  day  is  dying, 

And  the  withered  leaves  lie  scattered  round  my  door ; 

But  that  voice  whose  gentle  greeting 

Set  this  heart  so  wildly  beating 

At  each  fond  and  frequent  meeting 

Comes  no  more.  W.  B.  \\  . 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CHANCELLOR  OK  THE  EXCHEQUER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  October  1913. 
SIR, — Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  possesses  a  strong 
sense  of  humour,  must  often  chuckle  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  political  opponents,  who  persist  in  treating 
him  as  a  serious  constructive  statesman,  and  seldom 
lose  an  opportunity  of  glorifying  him  unconsciously  at 
the  expense  of  his  colleagues.  Indeed,  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  state  that  it  is  his  opponents  who  have 
contributed  most  to  his  importance,  and  who  have 
elevated  him  to  a  position  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  is 
extremely  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

There  seem  to  be  two  appropriate  methods  of  dealing 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  from  the  party  point  of  view. 
One  is  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Maxse,  Lord 
Wolmer,  M.P.,  and  other  stalwarts,  and  consists  in 
telling  him  the  truth  about  himself.  Like  many  other 
truculent  personages,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  of  an  extremely  sensitive  nature,  and,  when  unable 
to  reply  to  charges  brought  against  him,  takes  refuge 
in  pitiful  winnings  and  childish  irrelevancies  which 
deceive  no  one.  The  inference,  for  instance,  to  be  i 
drawn  from  his  recent  correspondence  with  Lord 
Wolmer  on  the  subject  of  Marconi  shares  is  that  for 
a  Minister  to  make  ,£30,000  by  speculation  would  be 
an  atrocious  crime,  but  that  the  gain,  or  even  the  loss, 
of  a  comparatively  small  sum,  is  a  distinctly  creditable 
action  which  should  be  recognised  by  a  banquet  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club.  These  controversies,  from  the 
party  point  of  view,  are  clearly  advantageous,  for  they 
serve  to  demonstrate  what  manner  of  man  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
presumed  that  they  fill  orthodox  Liberal  breasts  with 
anguish. 

The  other  obvious  method  is  to  pay  no  attention  to 
him  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  whenever  he  makes  a  fresh  move  in  the  party 
game,  the  Unionist  Press  and  many  Unionist  politicians 
combine  to  invest  his  action  with  the  most  supreme 
importance,  and  some,  indeed,  appear  occasionally 
unable  to  restrain  their  admiration.  The  latest  and 
most  remarkable  instance  of  the  fascination  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  exercises  upon  his  political  opponents  is 
the  ease  with  which  he  has  diverted  attention  from 
Ireland,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  etc.,  etc.,  by  means 
of  the  so-called  Land  Bursting  Campaign.  To  judge 
from  what  appears  in  the  Press,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  question  of  whether  pheasants  eat  mangolds 
or  not  is  more  important  than  the  possibility  of  civil 
war  in  Ireland.  Surely  it  must  be  perfectly  plain  to 
everyone  that  Land  Bursting  is  merely  one  of  the 
most  cynical  attempts  to  obtain  votes  that  have  been 
made  for  some  time,  and  that  nothing  else  is  in  view  ; 
yet  we  seem  to  be  doing  more  to  boom  Land  Burst- 
ing than  the  Liberal  party  itself.  Why  attach  so  much 
importance  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  views?  Of  what 
value  is  his  opinion  upon  the  land  question?  What  is 
there  in  his  past  to  show  that  he  possesses  any  con- 
structive or  administrative  capacity?  Has  he  been  a 
success  either  as  a  public  or  even  as  a  private  financier? 
Why  not,  in  short,  leave  him  alone  occasionally  ? 

These  simple  reflexions  are  suggested  by  the  article 
headed  "An  Artful  Dodger",  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  last  week. 

I  am,  yours,  etc., 

Newton. 


THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Monreith,  24  October  1913. 

Sir, — Scotland  having  been  made  the  corpus  vile 
for  the  first  experiment  of  a  Land  Court  in  Great 
Britain,  an  experiment  which,  it  appears,  is  about  to 
be  extended  to  England,  will  you  allow  a  Scottish  land- 


owner, who,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  has  borne  a  modest 
part  in  endeavouring  to  keep  the  small  cultivator  on 
the  soil,  to  offer  a  few  considerations  bearing  directly 
upon  this  pressing  problem? 

I  pass  over  the  campaign  of  calumny  upon  land- 
owners as  a  class  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer opened  at  Bedford  on  11  October,  thereby  to 
cast  odium  upon  the  system  under  which  British  agri- 
culture has  set  the  standard  for  that  kind  of  industry 
throughout  the  temperate  zones — I  pass  it  over,  because 
it  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter  to  deal  with 
the  accusations  in  detail. 

I  pass  over  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  Free  Trade 
Ministry  singling  out  one  industry  from  all  the  others 
for  spoon-feeding ;  in  other  words,  applying  a  system 
of  bounty  or  State  aid  to  divert  or  arrest  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  on  natural  economic  lines.  I  pass 
this  over,  because  no  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  would  exact  rigid  adherence  to  political  con- 
sistency in  an  endeavour  to  stem  the  exodus  of  our 
rural  population.  We  landowners — most  of  us,  at 
least — would  be  well  content  to  submit  to  an  encroach- 
ment upon  our  rights  if  we  could  feel  any  confidence 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  self-reliant 
and  prosperous  peasantry. 

Most  men  are  commendably  reluctant  to  thrust 
details  of  their  private  affairs  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public  ;  but  unless  some  of  us  overcome  that  reluctance 
it  is  not  possible  for  those  who  are  without  practical 
experience  in  land  management  and  agriculture  to  form 
any  idea  of  (1)  what  number  per  cent,  of  those  who 
apply  for  small  holdings  are  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  make  a  living  off  them  ;  (2)  of  those  so 
qualified,  how  many  will  prove  content  to  put  up  with 
the  hard  life  and  the  meagre  and  uncertain  return  for 
their  labour ;  and  (3)  the  cost  entailed  upon  the  owner 
in  the  effort  to  preserve  small  holdings.  I  have  there- 
fore taken  from  my  estate  books  the  particulars  relating 
to  five  small  holdings  on  an  estate  of  16,000  acres,  to 
w  hich  I  succeeded  in  1877.  Various  opportunities  have 
been  presented  during  these  six-and-thirty  years  of 
bettering  my  revenue  by  throwing  these  and  other  small 
holdings  into  adjacent  larger  farms,  the  tenants  of 
which  were  eager  to  have  them  at  a  higher  rent  and 
relieve  me  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining  the 
houses,  etc.,  on  them,  but  I  was  determined  to  keep 
the  small  men  if  I  could. 


No.  1' 

No.  2  (a) 

No.  3  (b) 

No.  4  (c) 

No.  5  (d) 

Acreage 

21.951 

33-859 

54.172 

63-544 

47-924 

Present  Annual 
Rent.. 

£18  12  9 

£%(>    2  11 

£38    2  11 

£42    3  10 

£ss  4  4 

Rent  per  Acre.. 

12s.  8d. 

.£120 

14s.  2d. 

13s.  7d. 

£135 

No.    of  Years 
included  in 
Return 

20 

20 

35 

20 

20 

Total  Rent  Paid 

.£278  18  0 

£663    5  8 

£1063  17  4 

£S*6    1  3 

£1080  11  5 

Total  Expendi- 
ture by  Owner 

,£259  15  10 

£258    8  2 

£530   6  7 

£415  19  8 

£458  12  4 

Net  Return 
from  Holding 

j£i9  2  2 

.£404  17  6 

£533  IO  9 

£410   1  7 

,£621  19  1 

Net  Annual  Re- 
turn per  Acre 

1  id. 

12s.  4d. 

5s.  8d. 

6s.  7d. 

13s.  2d. 

(a)  Tenant  formerly  a  ploughman,  works  his  holding  well;  but 
says  he  would  have  been  better  off  had  he  remained  in  service. 
And  so  does  his  son,  who  is  about  to  leave  to  take  service  again 
as  a  ploughman,  when  the  farmer  will  have  to  engage  a  farm 
hand  ;  for  although  there  is  not  enough  to  keep  two  men  employed 
all  through  the  year,  the  work  is  too  much  for  one  man  at 
certain  seasons. 

(b)  The  history  of  this  holding  is  a  remarkable  one.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  the  tenant  died  leaving  no  heir.  I  let  the  holding 
to  my  head  ploughman  at  a  rent  of  £30,  pulling  down  the  old 
dwelling  house  and  erecting  a  new  one.  He  died  in  three  years, 
having  failed  to  pay  a  penny  of  rent.  His  son  took  over  the 
holding,  paid  the  rent  for  two  years,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his 
lease  and  went  off  to  Canada.    I  then  let  the  place  to  the  head 
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ploughman  of  a  neighbouring  farm,  who  did  very  well,  com- 
pleting a  nineteen  years'  lease.  Then  he  left  to  take  a  larger 
farm. 

(c)  Excellent  arable  land. 

(d)  This  holding  contains  36.202  acres  of  fine  arable  and  eleven 
acres  of  seaside  pasture.  As  it  is  on  a  charming  part  of  the  coast, 
where  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  summer  lodgings,  I  pulled  down 
the  old  house,  built  one  with  extra  accommodation  for  lodgers, 
and  let  it  to  the  head  ploughman  of  a  neighbouring  farm,  an 
exemplary  workman  and  character.  As  a  farmer  he  proved  a 
complete  failure,  allowing  the  land  to  deteriorate  to  such  an 
extent  that,  when  he  died  early  in  the  present  year,  I  ought 
to  have  resumed  occupation,  but  allowed  the  widow  and  her  family 
to  remain. 

From  these  returns  of  typical  small  holdings  in  a 
fine  agricultural  district  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  extending  in  all  to  about  166  acres 
at  a  total  annual  rent  of  £152  3s.  iod.,  the  landlord 
received  in  twenty  years  ^2948  16s.  4d.  and  spent 
^1392  16s.  iod.,  leaving  a  net  revenue  during  that 
period  of  ^1 555  19s.  6d.,  or  an  average  annual  net 
rent  of  ^77  15s.  From  No.  3  holding  he  received  in 
thirty-five  years  ^1063  17s.  4d.,  spending  in  that  time 
^530  6s.  7d.,  which  leaves  a  net  revenue  of 
^533  IOS-  9^-,  or  £15  6s.  per  annum  for  54.172  acres. 

To  take  another  example  from  the  other  end  of 
Scotland.  During  the  present  month  of  October  the 
Scottish  Land  Court  dealt  with  an  application  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  compulsory  formation  of  small 
holdings  on  one  of  the  Seafield  estates  in  Inverness- 
shire,  when  it  was  clearly  brought  out  in  evidence  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  gross  rental  had  been  returned 
to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  buildings  and  improvements. 
The  gross  rental  of  this  estate  is  ^6140,  whereof  ^2519 
is  for  agricultural  subjects,  the  balance  consisting  of 
sporting  rights,  feus,  etc.  The  total  expenditure  on 
buildings  and  improvements  in  sixty  years — 1853  to 
1912 — has  been  ^144,400,  whereof  ^"18,100  was  spent 
on  the  mansion-house  let  with  shootings,  an  average  of 
^2405  per  annum.  Public  burdens  come  to  £1125  per 
annum,  leaving  a  net  revenue  to  the  owner  of  ^2610. 

In  this  case,  as  in  those  cases  quoted  from  my  own 
estate,  it  is  clear  that  the  economic  rent  has  disappeared 
— i.e.  that  the  landlord  has  ceased  to  derive  any  value 
from  the  land  apart  from  the  buildings  and  other  works 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  have  executed  upon  it. 
By  the  interference  of  the  State  small  holdings  such 
as  these  are  to  be  multiplied,  whereby  the  interests  of 
three  classes  of  person  are  involved  :  (a)  the  landlord, 
who,  while  relieved  of  all  expense  in  buildings 
and  improvements  on  the  new  holdings,  will  be 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  rent-charger, 
without  the  power  of  exercising  any  discretion 
in  the  choice  of  tenants,  and  will  be  left  to  take 
his  chance  of  collecting  rents  which  he  has  had  no 
voice  in  fixing ;  (b)  the  small-holder,  who,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  will  find  it  impossible  to'  make  a  decent 
living  off  less  land  than  will  supply  labour  for  a  pair 
of  horses  ;  and  (c)  the  general  taxpayer,  who  is  to  be 
called  on  to  bear  the  expense  of  building,  fencing, 
road-making  upon  every  small  holding  created. 

The  spirit  in  which  this  new  order  of  things  is  being 
commended  to  the  community  is  one  that  will  hardly 
contribute  to  harmonious  working.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Acland,  the  son  of  one  large  landowner  in  the  West 
of  England  and  the  brother  of  another,  prefaces  the 
report  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  secret  Land  Committee 
by  the  pious  hope  "  that  we  are  not  about  to  see  the 
interest  of  large  owners  and  occupiers  on  the  one  hand 
set  over  against  the  interests  of  the  labourers  and 
small  holders  on  the  other  ".  But  can  any  reasonable 
man  fail  to  recognise  this  as  the  effect,  if  not  the  intent, 
of  the  Bedford  speech? 

I  am,  Sir^  your  obedient  servant, 

Herbert  Maxwell. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  Bryanston  Street,  W. , 

22  October  191 3. 
Sir, — In  view  of  Lord  Haldane's  insistence  upon  the 
advisability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  "clear  thinking", 
and   Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  recent  statement  that 
Liberalism  is  successful  because  it  does  not  treat  the 


symptom  but  always  seeks  the  cause  ",  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  discourse  at  Bedford  cannot  be  considered  by 
even  his  coadjutors  and  friends  to  be  wholly  satisfying 
as  an  economic  and  historic  expose  of  the  land  question, 
for,  apart  from  the  quality  of  lucidity,  I  do  not  find  any 
evidence  of  even  an  attempt  to  seek  to  state  those 
causes  which  suggest  themselves  to  the  "  man  in  the 
street  ",  and  it  is  the  more  obvious  of  these  which, 
with  your  permission,  I  would  submit. 

An  analogy,  at  once  ethico-political  and  economic, 
between  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
prior  to  its  disintegration,  and  those  which,  under  the 
aigis  of  Neo-Toryism,  have  arisen  in  England,  condi- 
tions which  have  rapidly  developed  into  a  system  of 
compulsory  co-operation  under  State  agencies,  a  form 
of  enslavement  inherent  to  collectivism,  may,  perhaps, 
be  of  service. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  gives  the  following  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  ethico-political  conditions  in  force  in  the 
Roman  Empire  : 

"Associations  connected  with  industry  or  commerce, 
which  began  by  freely  exchanging  public  service  for 
public  privilege,  found  their  members  subjected  to  ever- 
increasing  obligations,  for  the  due  performance  of 
which  they  and  their  children  were  liable  in  person  and 
in  property.  Thus  while  Christianity,  and  the  other 
forces  that  made  for  mercy,  were  diminishing  the 
slavery  of  the  slave,  the  needs  of  the  Bureaucracy  com- 
pelled it  to  trench  ever  more  and  more  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  free.  It  was  each  man's  duty — so  ran  the 
argument — to  serve  the  commonwealth  :  he  could  best 
serve  the  commonwealth  by  devoting  himself  to  his 
calling  if  it  were  one  of  public  necessity  :  this  duty  he 
should  be  required  under  penalties  to  perform,  and  to 
devote,  if  necessary  to  its  performance,  labour  to  the 
limits  of  endurance,  fortune  to  the  last  shilling,  and 
family  to  the  remotest  generation.  Through  this  crude 
experiment  in  socialism  the  civilised  world  seemed  to 
be  rapidly  moving  towards  a  system  of  universal  caste, 
imposed  by  no  immemorial  custom,  supported  by  no 
religious  scruple,  but  forced  on  an  unwilling  people  by 
the  Emperor's  edict  and  the  executioner's  lash." 

As  in  primitive  Rome,  the  efficient  population  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Middle  Ages  was  represented  by  the 
farmer.  He  paid  with  his  body  for  the  use  of  the  land 
which  he  had  received  from  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Like 
the  Roman,  he  was  a  high  order  of  husbandman,  who 
could  only  flourish  and  multiply  when  well  fed,  so  that 
when  grain  was  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Sicily,  which  induced  the  migration  of  vagrants  to 
Rome,  and  later,  when  Egypt,  possessed  of  the 
cheapest  energy  in  the  human  shape  of  the  "fellah  ", 
formed  part  of  the  free  economic  system  of  the  Empire, 
the  husbandman,  unable  to  compete,  failed  to  pay  his 
rent.  Thus,  by  economic  necessity,  great  estates  were 
formed  in  the  hands  of  the  economically  strong.  In 
the  course  of  time,  though,  the  importation  of  cereals 
from  Egypt,  which  had  to  be  paid  for  in  specie,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  already  existing  deficit  from  her  Eastern 
trade,  caused  a  financial  crisis  which  brought  about  the 
building  of  Constantinople. 

Accepting  Tacitus'  statement  that  usury  had  always 
been  a  scourge  of  Rome,  Mr.  Brookes  Adams  concludes 
his  essay  on  "  The  Romans  "  by  saying  :  "  But  a  time 
came  when  the  suction  of  the  usurers  so  wasted  the  life 
of  the  community  that  the  stream  of  bullion  ceased  to 
flow  from  the  capital  to  the  frontiers;  then,  as  the  sus- 
taining force  failed,  the  line  of  troops  along  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  was  drawn  out  until  it  broke,  and  the 
barbarians  poured  in  unchecked." 

For  the  purposes  of  the  analogy,  the  "  State"  must 
be  substituted  for  the  "Usurers",  and  it  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  England  has  spent  during 
the  last  thirty  years  ^300,000,000  on  pauperism,  and 
is  still  being  forced  to  contribute  some  ^150,000,000 
a  year  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  her  poor, 
which  sum  represents  a  considerable  part  of  the  total 
of  1000  millions  of  gold  coined  or  available  for  coin- 
age ;  whereas  Germany  created  and  developed  her  in- 
dustries with  the  ^200,000,000  which  she  received  as 
indemnity  from  France,  and  with  the  profits  derived 
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from  these  industries  is  enabled  to  maintain  her  army 
and  increase  her  fleet.  For  the  Egyptian  "  fellah  "  sub- 
stitute the  Argentine  with  its  paper  money,  the  Mexico 
of  Diaz  and  Limentour  with  her  silver  currency,  and, 
in  each  case,  a  reserve  fund  in  gold  sufficient  to  keep 
the  rate  of  exchange  as  constant  between  the  Argen- 
tine, Mexico,  and  countries  with  a  gold  standard,  as 
between  those  countries  which  are  on  a  gold  basis,  and 
yet  obtain  a  profit,  on  the  exchange  alone,  on  all  ex- 
ports, of  at  least  100  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  Argen- 
tine and  approximately  that  amount  in  the  case  of 
Mexico.  This  analogy  may,  by  supplying  a  cause, 
suggest  a  reason  why  the  requisite  money  is  not  readily 
forthcoming  for  re-peopling  the  land,  for  "  the  Em- 
peror's  edict  and  the  executioner's  lash"  were  con- 
sidered then,  as  now,  to  be  guided  by  a  beneficent  hand, 
and  those  economic  heresies  represented  by  the  paper 
currency  of  the  Argentine,  and  silver,  the  basis  of  the 
economic  system  of  the  Mexico  referred  to,  are,  to-day, 
more  constant  and  forceful  factors  than  was  the 
Egyptian  "  fellah  ". 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
question,  "Who  created  the  Land?"  but  Monsieur 
Taine,  in  his  "  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Contcm- 
poraine",  will  make  it  clear  to  him  that  it  was  the 
Catholic  clergy,  "  the  underlying  stratum  of  modern 
society  ",  who  reclaimed  and  redeemed  the  land,  as  the 
following  reference  to  England  more  than  suggests  : — 

"  In  Great  Britain,  which,  like  Gaul,  had  become  a 
Latin  colony,  but  whereof  the  conquerors  remained 
pagan  for  a  century  and  a  half,  arts,  industries,  society, 
language,  were  all  destroyed  ;  of  an  entire  people,  ex- 
tirpated or  massacred,  nothing  remained  but  slaves. 
We  can  now  but  divine  their  traces  ;  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  beasts  of  burden,  they  have  disappeared  from 
history.  Such  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Europe  had 
not  her  priesthood  swiftly  charmed  the  fierce  brutes  to 
whom  the  Continent  belonged." 

Monsieur  Taine  will  also  leave  no  doubt  in  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  mind  that  it  was  the  noble  who  laid  the  second 
stratum  on  which  modern  society  is  built,  and  that,  if 
he  obtained  authority,  property,  and  honours,  it  was 
because  he  was  entitled  to  them.  As  a  Reformer,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  uses 
made  of  the  property  of  which  the  Catholic  Church  was 
despoiled,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  held  it  in 
trust  for,  and  administered  it  on  behalf  of,  the  poor. 

It  may  be  apposite  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  under  the  Bureaucracy  which  administers  France, 
not  more  than  1.75  francs  of  every  twenty  sub- 
scribed to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
known  as  "  L'assistance  publique  "  ever  reaches  the 
poor,  for  whom  it  was  intended  ;  and  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  under  the  present  Jacobin  regime,  there 
is  a  net  loss  of  ^1,700,000  to  the  British  taxpayer  in 
the  administration  of  the  new  Land  Taxes,  it  is  fair 
commentary  to  say  that,  though  actually  a  far  smaller 
sum,  the  Bureaucracy  of  England  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
compete  successfully  with  that  of  France. 

One  would  have  thought  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that,  second  to  the  Reformation, 
industrialism  was  the  chief  cause  of  wholesale  eviction, 
and  that  whomsoever  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  omni- 
science, might  appoint  to  the  "Ministry  of  Land" 
will  "be  as  impotent  to  guide  the  evolution  of  a  com- 
munity as  an  astronomer  to  modify  the  orbit  of  a 
comet." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

CRISTOHAL  DC  MURRIETA. 


CORFIELD  AND  THE  COWARDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Arden,  Wcybridge,  22  October  1913. 

Sir, — In  the  varied  judgments  which  have  been 
passed  on  Richard  Corfield 's  action  at  Dul  Madoba, 
one  weighty  consideration  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked.   Corfield  was  one  of  the  officers  called  in  to 


carry  out  the  reasonable  scheme  for  keeping  the  peace 
in  Somaliland  formulated  in  1905  after  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  last  punitive  expedition.  He  was  one  of 
the  officers  deputed  in  1910  to  assist  in  its  shameless 
evacuation.  Two  other  of  the  officers  so  employed 
declined  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  British 
service.  Corfield  came  back  in  191 2,  taking  his  life 
in  his  hands,  to  the  assistance  of  the  men  who  had  loved 
and  trusted  him,  with  the  shame  of  that  old  dishonour 
branded  on  his  mind,  and  in  his  heart  the  determination 
to  restore  so  far  as  in  him  lay  the  lost  honour  of  his 
country.  The  men  who  employed  him  knew  perfectly 
well  what  was  the  temper  of  his  spirit,  and,  however 
cleverly  they  may  have  covered  their  own  liabilitv  in 
despatches,  were  quite  aware  that  he  would  be  no 
party  to  a  fresh  betrayal  of  the  tribesmen  to  political 
considerations.  What  were  the  instructions  spoken  for 
his  car  alone  we  shall  probably  never  know  ;  but  we 
do  know  what  they  were  not,  else  he  would  never  have 
accepted  them  for  his  marching  orders.  He  returned 
to  Somaliland  to  wipe  from  the  memory  of  its  people 
the  stain  of  our  perfidy  ;  there  was  but  one  way  to  do 
that,  and  when  the  time  came  he  took  it.  While  he  was 
alive  and  in  the  lead,  there  would  be  no  funking  an 
issue.  The  men  whom  he  served  knew  that  as  well 
as  the  men  who  served  him.  They  knew  that  whatever 
he  did  would  be  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  done  in 
1910.  He  died,  and  the  worth  of  his  death  is  most 
wonderfully  attested  by  the  bodies  of  those  five  faithful 
souls  who  fell  beside  him.  They  paid  their  debt  to 
him,  and  raised  above  him  that  most  splendid  monu- 
ment ;  our  debt  to  him  is  greater,  and  still  remains  to 
be  paid.  We  have  to  save  his  memory  from  the  men 
who  for  the  pettiest  of  private  ends  have  tried  to 
defame  it ;  and  not  for  his  sake  only,  but  for  the  sake 
of  others,  as  ready  as  he  to  give  their  lives  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  and  as  liable  as  he  to  just  the 
treatment  he  has  received. 

I  hope  in  a  brief  record  of  his  life  to  show  the  sort  of 
man  he  was,  and  to  make  his  countrymen  realise  the 
work  that  was  thrust  upon  him.  That  every  obstacle 
possible  will  be  offered  to  that  project  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  his  very  despatch  box  has  so  far  been  denied 
to  those  who  have  a  right  to  claim  it.  It  seems  as 
though  the  soil  of  Somaliland  will  soon  begin  to  have 
an  uncomfortable  meaning. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby. 


THE  RAILWAY  TRAIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Leigh-on-Sea,  21  October  1913. 

Sir, — I  hope  you  will  allow  me  one  or  two  com- 
ments on  the  letters  which  have  appeared  in  your 
columns  under  the  above  heading.  A  fortnight  ago 
Mr.  H.  Raynor  Wilson  suggested  that  in  my  book 
"  Men  and  Rails  "  I  had  let  my  cause  run  away  with 
me,  but  in  the  same  sentence  he  had  to  admit  that 
he  could  charge  me  with  no  "  serious  inaccuracy  ". 
If  my  statements  are  fairly  accurate,  and,  after  all, 
my  book  is  mostly  statements  of — shall  I  say,  alleged? — 
facts,  my  cause  would  not  appear  to  have  run  me  far 
off  the  right  track. 

As  to  Mr.  Wilson's  point  that  men  have  no  neea 
to  pass  between  or  under  buffers  of  goods  waggons, 
he  may  be  right.  They  do  not  "need  "  to  go  under 
or  between  buffers  if  they  do  not  value  their  job,  but 
shunters  and  guards  continually  do  go  under  or 
between  because  they  could  not  get  on  with  their  work 
without.  I  deal  with  this  point  at  some  length  in  my 
book,  but  I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  I  have  gone 
under  and  between  buffers  hundreds  of  times.  The 
regulations  are  frequently  ignored  when  there  is  a 
press  of  work:  the  cry  of  the  officials  is,  "Get  the 
stuff  moving  ". 

On  the  subject  of  accidents  in  the  United  States  I 
think  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  letter  you  published 
last  week  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Brockelbank. 
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There  is,  however,  one  other  point  I  should  like  to 
deal  with,  and  that  is  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  that  the 
percentage  of  shunters  killed  and  injured  last  year 
was  one  in  thirteen,  instead  of  one  in  ten,  as  stated 
in  "  Men  and  Rails  ".  Owing  to  having  just  removed 
into  new  quarters  I  cannot  lay  hands  on  all  my  papers, 
but  I  believe  these  are  the  facts  : — 

In  the  "  General  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  upon 
the  accidents  that  have  occurred  on  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1912" — signed  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Marwood — is  a  table  which  shows  for  the 
year  191 2  the  number  of  shunters  and  others  "  killed 
or  injured  in  accidents,  other  than  train  accidents,  in 
which  the  movement  of  trains  and  railway  vehicles 
was  concerned  ",  and  the  proportions  of  killed  and 
injured  to  the  numbers  employed.  This  table  gives 
Mr.  Wilson's  figure  of  one  in  thirteen.  But  if  we  look 
up  the  general  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  signed  by  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  we  find  lists 
of  casualties  under  two  headings.  Now  the  number 
of  shunters  employed  in  1910,  the  last  year  for  which 
the  figures  are  available,  and  upon  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  bases  its  report,  was  13,281.  The  number 
of  casualties  among  shunters  "in  accidents  to  trains, 
and  by  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles",  was  1016 
in  191 2.  The  number  of  casualties  among  shunters 
"  otherwise  than  in  accidents  to  trains  or  by  the  move- 
ment of  railway  vehicles  "  was  336  in  1912.  Thus  my 
figures  :  1352  casualties  among  13,281  shunters  em- 
ployed. 

Believe  me,  I  shall  be  honestly  grateful  to  Mr. 
Wilson  if  he  will  show  me,  first,  that  I  am  wrong, 
and,  second,  where  and  how  I  go  wrong,  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  in  ten  shunters  was  killed  or 
injured  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  last 
year. 

Yours,  etc., 

Rowland  Kenney. 


LOYAL  AUSTRALIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Savage  Club. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  D.  C.  L."  sets  out  to 
make  our  marrow  freeze  with  his  wild  prophecies  about 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain.  Will  you  allow  me  (as  an 
Australian  of  over  thirty  years'  standing,  who  had  the 
best  of  opportunities  of  knowing  the  position  in  the 
Pacific  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, of  successive  Australian  Governments,  of  New 
Zealand  Governments  ;  and  some  opportunity  also  of 
judging  the  United  States  point  of  view)  to  put  before 
your  readers  by  way  of  correction  a  few  facts? 

Australia  has  never  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  link 
her  fortunes  with  those  of  the  United  States.  When 
a  United  States  fleet  visited  Australia  recently  it  had 
a  cordial  reception.  Any  foreign  fleet  visiting  Aus- 
tralia would  be  cordially  received.  The  Australian  is 
very  hospitable  ;  and  he  loves  a  "  show  ". 

It  has  been  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment for  many  years  to  work  towards  the  transfer  of 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Pacific  islands  of  the 
Empire  to  the  Australian  Government.  The  fact  that 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  rivals  for  the  honour 
of  this  "Pacific  overlordship  within  the  Empire"  has 
been  the  chief  obstacle  to  this  transfer.  At  the  present 
time  the  Australian  Government  is  in  charge  of  Papua 
(British  New  Guinea),  at  the  pressing  request  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 

The  "  Sectional  Australian  Fleet  "  was  constructed 
on  the  advice  and  with  the  fullest  approval  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  which  even  offered  a  subsidy  towards  it  of 
^250,000  a  year.  This  subsidy  was  very  properly 
refused  by  the  Australian  Government,  which  decided 
instead  to  continue  its  subsidy  of  ^250,000  to  the 
British  Home  Fleet  until  the  Australian  Pacific  Fleet 
was  complete.  (See  Blue-book  reporting  Imperial 
Defence  Conference  of  1909  et  seq.) 

Australia  has  shown  an  almost  fussy  desire  to  stand 


in  with  the  Mother  Country  in  all  quarrels.  She  sent 
a  military  and  naval  contingent  to  the  Soudan  War; 
a  large  contingent  of  troops  to  the  South  African  War ; 
and  a  naval  contingent  to  help  to  suppress  the  Boxer 
outbreak.  Apart  from  this  argument  from  history, 
there  is  no  sane  reason  why  Australia  should  ever  desire 
to  part  from  the  Mother  Country.  She  gains  much, 
loses  nothing  by  union.  She  is  forced  to  pay  no  taxes, 
contribute  no  ships  or  soldiers,  make  no  preferential 
abatements.  True,  she  does  some  of  these  things,  but 
purely  of  her  own  will. 

Admitted  that  within  the  last  five  years  the  prestige 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  a  great  deal  lowered  in 
Australian  eyes  owing  to  the  developments  of  British 
politics,  it  still  stands  immeasurably  higher  than  that 
of  the  United  States. 

The  matters  of  controversy  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  Australia  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  have 
never  caused  any  really  serious  trouble.  The  gravest 
was  when  Queensland  annexed  New  Guinea  for  the 
British  flag  and  the  Home  Government  of  the  day 
insisted  on  giving  a  share  of  the  island  to  Germany 
and  Holland.  Nowadays  a  section  of  Australian  public 
opinion  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Mother  Country  is 
too  tolerant  of  foreign  encroachments  in  the  Pacific ; 
but  the  wiser  heads  recognise  that  the  Titan  carries 
a  heavy  enough  load  already,  without  seeking  further 
possessions  in  the  Pacific. 

I  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  space. 
But  "  D.  C.  L.'s  "  statements  might  well  be  profoundly 
mischievous  if  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

Yours,  etc., 

Frank  Fox. 


LAUGHTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cavendish  Hotel,  83  Jermyn  Street,  S.W., 

8  October  1913. 
Sir, — Laughter  is  always  vulgar  and  offensive.  For 
instance,  whatever  there  may  be  of  pleasure  in  a  theatre 
— and  there  isn't  much — the  place  is  made  impossible 
by  laughter.  "  The  loud  laugh  proclaims  the  vacant 
mind  ",  and  the  vacant  mind  always  seems  to  laugh 
at  the  wrong  thing — at  things  that  should  be  sacred 
with  respect. 

I  have  heard  "  a  person  " — I  think  it  was  a  woman 
■ — laugh  at  a  masterpiece  by  Degas.  I  have  seen  and 
heard  others  laugh  at  cruelty  and  suffering,  and  I  have 
even  heard  of  some  who  laugh  in  church  !  No  !  it  is 
very  seldom  that  happiness  is  refined  or  pleasant  to 
see. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  best  of  everything  is  pro- 
duced by  or  in  suffering,  and  it  has  always  been  so. 
What  must  have  been  the  suffering  in  the  building  of 
the  Pyramids?  And  they  say  that  after  the  completion 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  all  the  workmen  had  their  right  hands 
struck  off  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  reproduction. 

Didn't  Carlyle  write  in  a  consistent  strain  of  misery? 

And  are  not  the  pictures  of  Velasquez  and  Millet  the 
embodiment  of  experience,  thought  and  pain? 

Isn't  music  more  depressing  than  cheerful?  And 
what  must  have  often  been  the  tension  of  suffering  to 
the  man  who  produced  it?  Pain  is  horrible,  but  it  is 
almost  justified  by  its  beauty.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  justification  of  mirth,  when  it  is  side  by 
side  and  in  its  proper  place. 

For  instance, 

"  Let  us  have  wine  and  women, 
Mirth  and  laughter, 
Sermons  and  soda  water 
The  day  after  ". 

But  this  is  the  merriment  that  is  produced  by  wine 
and  is  false  merriment,  and  there  is  no  true  merriment 
without  it. 

Laughter  is  profane,  in  fact,  where  it  is  not 
ridiculous. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Hdrn. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  M.P.  AND  THE  NAVY. 

"What  of  the  Navy?"    By  Alan  H.  Burgoyne  M.P. 
Cassell.    5s.  net. 

THE  critic  seeking  sound  stuff  will  find  it  in  this 
book ;  he  who  searches  for  defects  will  also  find 
them  easily.  "  What  of  the  Navy?  "  might  not  inaptly 
have  been  entitled  "The  Story  of  my  Life — so  far  as 
I  have  gone".  So  far  as  any  political  career  can  be 
prophesied,  Mr.  Burgoyne  will  probably  one  day  become 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  on  some  later  day — 
who  knows? — First  Lord.  Whatever  may  be  said  for 
or  against  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  he  has  started  a  new  standard  in  our  Sir  Joseph 
Porters.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever 
again  see  nautical  ignorance  the  prime  characteristic 
of  a  political  head  of  the  Navy. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  Navy  under- 
stands the  difficulties  which  faced  Mr.  Churchill  in  his 
efforts  to  break  the  old  traditions  of  his  office.  His 
early  mistakes  are  matters  of  history.  There  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  about  them,  unless  it  be  that  they 
were  not  far  more  numerous.  The  Navy  is  a  thing 
that  takes  long  to  learn  about.  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Hemmerdc,  K.C.,  when  standing  for  Portsmouth, 
once  said  that  any  K.C.  could  learn  all  about  it  in  four 
days.  But  this  was  merely  a  political  utterance,  and 
probably  not  intended  as  a  real  expression  of  faith. 
More  lately  we  met  another  politician  who  said  it  was 
"  impossible  to  obtain  a  real  grip  of  naval  matters 
inside  two  months'  hard  study  ".  It  is  like  seeing 
Rome  and  understanding  it  in  a  week-end  ! 

This  "crammed  for  the  occasion"  type  of  politician 
is,  however,  expiring.  That  he  is  so  is  well  for  our 
national  existence — since  a  politician  with  a  little  more 
or  less  parrot  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  far  more  liable 
to  error  than  any  good  old  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  frankly 
ignorant  and  frankly  acting  merely  as  the  figurehead 
of  the  First  Sea  Lord. 

To  the  historian  of  the  future  will  belong  the  task 
of  discovering  for  certain  whether  or  no  the  old  plan, 
foolish  as  it  seemed,  was  on  the  list  of  those  things 
which  are  altogether  wrong  in  theory,  but  somehow 
work  excellently  in  practice.  Our  task  lies  merely  with 
the  trend  of  things  of  to-day  and  to-morrow.  The 
present  ideal — semi-articulate  as  yet — is  that  the  future 
civilian  holder  of  naval  office  must  have  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  ships  and  the 
things  that  pertain  to  ships.  Hereafter  it  will  be 
demanded  that  he  shall  be  an  efficient  link  between  the 
Navy,  which  is  a  strange  world  of  its  own,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  public,  which  knows  nothing  of  that 
world  save  the  most  superficial. 

Mr.  Burgoyne,  in  his — evidently — quite  unconscious 
exposition  of  his  own  growth,  begins  at  a  very  early 
stage.  His  article  on  "  Naval  Life  ",  though  it  has 
been  clearly  brought  to  date  in  places,  is  an  early  effort, 
for  the  Japanese  cruisers  of  the  "  Hashidate  "  type  are 
mentioned  as  fitted  with  tripod  masts — which  have  long 
been  removed  !  The  bulk  of  the  information  generally 
suggests  a  highly  popular  penny  weekly.  It  shows  us 
Mr.  Burgoyne  in  the  caterpillar  stage — possessed  of 
about  as  much  grasp  of  the  true  inwardness  of  naval 
affairs  as  the  average  M.P.  who  has  "crammed  "  the 
subject. 

Elsewhere  the  articles  are  printed  in  no  chronological 
order,  but  later  one  discovers  a  more  developed 
Burgoyne.  There  is  no  more  flavour  of  "  well-got-up  ". 
Instead  we  find  a  pillar  of  the  Navy  League  with  a 
passion  for  carefully  selected  statistics.  What  these 
statistics  are  designed  to  prove  matters  little,  since  at 
I  he  best  but  a  fraction  of  the  Navy  and  its  real  meaning 
is  to  be  expressed  in  figure  or  argument.  The  real 
Navy  is  an  elusive  thing.  "  Dreadnoughts  "  must  be 
met  by  "  Dreadnoughts  "  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful ;  they  must  be  manned  by  better  men  than  the 
enemy — these  and  many  like  things  are  truisms.  But 
beyond  all  this  there  is  a  greater  field — greater  for 


those  upon  whom  the  provision  of  the  obviously  neces- 
sary things  rest. 

Why  should  a  "  Dreadnought  "  be  met  by  a 
"  Dreadnought  ",  when  a  single  submarine  may  easily 
put  her  out  of  action  ?  What  is  the  definite  purpose  of 
a  battle  cruiser?  Why  should  speed  be  a  fetish?  And 
so  on.  Ever  the  eternal  Why? — the  answer  being 
clearer,  but  the  reason  harder  and  harder  the  deeper 
one  goes. 

These  are  things  that  Civil  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
will  have  to  understand  the  inwardness  of,  for  no  naval 
colleague  will  ever  be  able  to  explain  to  them  in  clear 
black  and  white  unless  they  have  laboriously  for 
years  trained  themselves.  In  the  modern  Navy  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  Young  School — that  is  merely  a 
handy  phrase  for  the  trend  of  thought.  The  trend  of 
thought  admits  of  no  dogma.  It  is  often  least  dogmatic 
when  it  seems  most  to  be  otherwise.  For  example,  the 
latest  trend  to-day  is  often  expressed  in  the  younger 
ranks  as  "  '  Dreadnoughts'  are  played  out",  but  this 
does  not  in  the  least  imply  a  conviction  that  the  capital 
ship  has  become  purposeless.  At  the  most  it  merely 
means  that  some  new  kind  of  capital  ship  is  needed. 

Mr.  Burgoyne's  book  gives  us  glimpses  of  a  grasp 
of  these  and  similar  elusive  matters,  and  it  also  gives 
us  the  promise  that — when  his  time  comes — he  will 
begin  where  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  leaves  off. 

Between  now  and  then  many  things  will  probably 
happen.  But  "  What  of  the  Navy?  "  will  remain  as  an 
interesting  series  of  milestones  along  the  road  of  the 
new  type  of  politician  "  interested  in  the  Navy  ". 


JANE  AUSTEN. 

"Jane  Austen."    By  Francis  Warre  Cornish.  Mac- 
millan.    2s.  net. 

THE  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  now  contains 
J-  four  volumes  on  English  women  of  letters,  Jane 
Austen's  companions  being  Fanny  Burney,  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  and  George  Eliot.  The  whole  series  has  always 
been  distinguished  by  the  right  sort  of  consonance  be- 
tween the  authors  and  their  respective  subjects,  and  in 
the  present  case  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  a 
happier  choice  than  the  Vice-Provost  of  Eton.  His 
admiration  of  Jane  Austen's  works  is  obviously  of  such 
long  standing  that  he  is  not  blind,  with  the  blindness 
of  youthful  enthusiasm,  to  her  faults  ;  but  exercise  of 
the  critical  faculty  has  helped  to  ripen  his  appreciation 
of  her  merits,  and  the  result  is  a  temperate  and  illuminat- 
ing study.  Indeed,  Mr.  Warre  Cornish  may  well  have 
shrunk  from  the  preparation  of  the  biographical  details 
which  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  supply ;  for  with 
Jane  Austen,  as  with  Shakespeare,  it  is  the  works  that 
matter — to  inquire  into-  their  lives  is  really  only  curiosity. 
In  both  cases,  too,  the  literary  history  of  the  works  is 
more  interesting. 

Jane  Austen  was  born  in  1775,  published  "  Sense  and 
Sensibility  "  in  1811,  "  Pride  and  Prejudice"  in  1813, 
"  Mansfield  Park  "  in  1814,  "  Emma  "  in  1815 — and 
died  in  1817.  Her  works  were  not  collected  until  1833, 
when  Bentley  published  a  complete  edition,  on  which 
her  readers  had  to  depend  until  1892.  It  was  only  half 
a  century  after  her  death  that  her  reputation  began  to 
spread  ;  but  the  last  twenty  years  have  established  it 
firmly,  perhaps  because,  as  Mr.  Warre  Cornish  points 
out,  it  has  been  "  recognised  that  the  analytical  psycho- 
logy of  modern  novelists  was  implicitly  present  "  in  her 
works.  The  novels  are  not  "  meat  for  little  people  nor 
for  fools  "  ;  the  circle  of  her  admirers  can  never  embrace 
the  universe,  but  the  true  devotee  shrugs  his  shoulders 
in  pity  of  those  who  cannot  read  her,  and  gets  him  back 
to  his  twentieth  perusal  of  her  works. 

We  say  perusal  rather  than  reading,  for  to  us  there 
is  a  significance  in  the  former  word  which  more  nearly 
conveys  the  requisite  sense  of  the  attitude  demanded 
of  a  reader  of  Jane  Austen.  Anybody  nowadays  can 
"  read  ",  but  it  needs  a  gift  to  be  able  to  "  peruse" 
and  to  enjoy  both  perusal  and  reperusal  :  it  also  implies 
a  high  literary  quality  in  the  writing  perused.  The 
novels,  as  we  are  here  told,  arc  the  offspring  of  "  a 
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mind  of  extraordinary  swiftness  and  nimbleness,  and 
of  the  wit  which  sees  unexpected  relations  instantly,  and 
at  once  throws  them  into  perfect  form,  by  an  instinctive 
choice  of  the  right  words  ".  Everywhere  the  work  is 
delicate  ;  yet  no  thread  of  warp  or  woof  but  bears  a  par- 
ticular strain,  and  this  complete  craftsmanship  gives 
the  whole  fabric,  fine  as  it  is,  an  elasticity  that  lends  it 
permanence.  The  Austen  devotee  who  knows  the  novels 
thoroughly  can  always  find  something  new. 

In  dealing  with  "  Mansfield  Park  ",  Mr.  Warre 
Cornish  debates  in  some  very  happy  phrases  the  ques- 
tion between  the  novelist  and  the  dramatist.  "  Jane 
Austen  ",  he  says,  "  never  moves  more  freely  than  in 
dialogue  ;  and  she  is  able  at  certain  moments  to  combine 
both  methods,  and  to  dramatise  while  she  narrates." 
Certainly  she  possessed  the  dramatist's  eye — the  power 
of  seeing  her  characters ;  but  while  the  dramatist  sees 
them  only  as  agents  of  his  purpose  in  a  particular  sense, 
Jane  Austen  knows  hers  personally — their  appearance, 
speech,  manners,  thoughts  and  motives.  As  every  real 
novelist  tells  us,  these  are  the  characters  that  get  out 
of  their  creator's  control,  and  develop  along  their  own 
lines  ;  and  as  we  can  reply  to  every  such  novelist,  charac- 
ters that  insist  on  living  insist  also  on  surviving.  There 
can  be  no*  better  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Jane  Austen 
lived  with  her  characters  than  the  record  of  how,  as  she 
sat  working  in  the  common  sitting-room  at  Steventon, 
she  would  "  sometimes  burst  out  laughing,  go  to  her 
desk  and  write  something  down,  and  then  back  to  her 
work  again,  and  say  nothing  ". 

"  Burst  out  laughing  "  :  for  she  faithfully  served  the 
comic  spirit.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  just  word  for  her 
critical  attitude  to  the  follies  of  her  characters  and  her 
method  of  revealing  their  lapses  from  her  own  standard 
of  taste  :  even  "  irony  ",  however  qualified  with  "  deli- 
cate ",  seems  to  convey  a  coarseness  of  humour  fatally 
inconsistent  with  Jane  Austen's  supreme  faculty.  One  is 
reminded  of  Adrian  Harley's  jokes  with  Lady  Blandish, 
"  jokes  delicately  not  decent,  but  so  delicately  so  that 
it  was  not  decent  to  perceive  it  ".  The  subtlety  is  Jane 
Austen's  habit,  which  the  constant  reader  penetrates 
constantly  further.  An  extremely  subtle  and  perspi- 
cacious critic,  the  late  Dr.  Verrall,  in  this  way  defended 
two  readings  of  the  text  of  "  Mansfield  Park  "  which 
had  become  corrupt,  in  his  opinion,  since  the  editions 
passed  by  the  author  herself.  Often  one  hesitates  to 
decide  whether  she  meant  a  sentence  to  be  read  as 
ironical  wholly,  in  part,  or  at  all ;  and  even  her  latest 
critic  writes,  of  the  meekness  of  her  heroines,  "  Woman 
was  as  yet  unemancipated ;  her  function  in  life  was  to 
get  married  ". 

Other  assessors  of  Jane  Austen's  merits  than  Macau- 
lay  have  found  themselves  comparing  her  to  Shake- 
speare, particularly  in  the  faculty  of  drawing  portraits  ; 
but  while  the  poet's  imagination  gave  Shakespeare  the 
world  to  travel,  Jane  Austen  was  limited  to  her  native 
fields — good  English  pastures  teeming  with  little 
ordinary  lives.  But  if  she  could  not  range  far,  she  knew 
her  environment  thoroughly,  loving  life  as  life  so  com- 
pletely that  nothing  was  too  small  to  be  uninteresting. 
Thus  she  probed  through  foibles  to  the  core  of  the 
heart,  and  in  finding  comedy  on  the  way  to  the  elements 
of  life,  made  that  comedy  as  everlasting  as  life  itself. 
Tragedy  was  not  her  means  :  that  is  a  powerful  purge 
for  virile  constitutions  :  she  sought  rather  to  cure  by 
laughter — by  means  of  suggestion,  almost  by  faith- 
healing.  We  are  all  her  patients,  and  still  in  need  of 
her  method. 


STANDING  ON  ONE'S  HEAD. 

"  The  Waverley  Dickens."  Illustrated  by  Charles 
Pears.  The  Waverley  Book  Company.  10  vols. 
2s.  6d.  net  each. 

WE  sometimes  wish  that  publishers  would  bring 
out  in  new  and  cheaper  forms  excellent  books 
of  the  last  decade  or  so  which  have  slipped  out  of  print — 
for  example,  such  a  friendly  and  captivating  book  as 
Mr.  Street's  "Ghosts  of  Piccadilly".  There  are  at 
least  a  few  books  of  the  kind  quite  likely  to  pass  sooner 


or  later  into  English  literature  as  classics  of  their  genre 
— books  that  are  now  out  of  print  or  hard  to  find  in 
a  convenient  form.  But  certainly  the  publishers  are 
doing  their  duty  by  the  older  masters — the  accepted 
classics.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Dickens  in  ten  capital 
volumes,  good  enough  paper  and  print,  distinctly  clever 
illustrations — though  we  confess  we  can  read  our  novel 
without  pictures ;  introducers,  too,  such  as  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 

There  may  be  nothing  fresh  to  say  about  "  Hard 
Times",  yet  Mr.  Shaw  is  found  to  say  it;  whilst  Mr. 
Galsworthy,  if  he  docs  not  actually  find  anything  fresh 
to  say  about  "  Bleak  House  ",  at  least  has  quite  a 
fresh  way  of  saying  it.  We  trust  Mr.  Gilbert  Chester- 
ton, too,  will  introduce  us  to  Dickens  in  a  later  volume. 

The  spectacle  is  quite  entertaining  when  people  like 
Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  and  Mr.  Shaw  arc  anxiously 
standing  on  their  heads  in  order  to  survey  from  that 
point  of  vantage  a  man  like  Dickens ;  Dickens,  who, 
almost  beyond  all  other  writers  that  have  ever  been, 
stood  ever  on  his  feet. 

One's  only  doubt  is  whether  standing  on  the  head  is 
not  in  danger  of  becoming  a  rather  familiar,  a  rather 
too  used-up  position.  It  seems,  for  instance,  to  have 
surprised,  if  not  to  have  disillusioned,  Mr.  Max  Beer- 
bohm  when  he  came  back  from  Rapallo  after  a  long 
absence  only  to  find  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  old  well-known 
attitude — in,  for  Mr.  Shaw,  one  might  almost  say,  the 
common-form  attitude.  But  indeed  standing  on  one's 
head  is,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  not  peculiar  to 
people  with  a  literary  or  dramatic  gift  in  1913.  We 
should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  learn,  through 
some  latest  discovery  by  the  Egyptologists,  that  it  was 
a  favourite  device  of  clever  tumblers  and  self-adver- 
tisers in  1913  B.C. 

Was  it  not  Butler — the  Butler  of  "  Hudibras  " — 
who  spoke  of  the  passion  for  doing  common  things  in 
an  uncommon  way?  Samuel  Johnson  certainly  knew 
well  about  the  device — he  knew  of  people  who  would  tell 
the  clock  by  algebra  and  drink  tea  by  stratagem. 
Perhaps  to-day  our  cleverest  advertisers  of  all  in  the 
literary  line  improve  a  little  on  that  :  they  may  manage 
somehow  to  drink  the  strategic  tea  whilst  actually  on 
their  heads  ;  or,  instead  of  telling  the  time  by  algebra, 
they  may  work  out  their  surds  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions by  a  timepiece.  But,  in  reality,  the  device  when 
examined  is  found  the  same  in  both  instances. 
Alas,  when  one  comes  to  examine  it,  there  is  no  abso- 
lutely new  posture  under  the  sun.  However,  let  us  be 
thankful  to  the  agile,  active  authors  who  stand  on  their 
heads  for  our  benefit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
spectacle  often  serves  to  set  us  thinking. 

Whether  it  always  implies  that  the  person  who  is 
actually  standing  on  his  or  her  head  is  thinking — well, 
that  is  quite  another  question. 


THE   EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 
"  The  Empress  Frederick  :  a  Memoir.  "Nisbet.  15s.  net. 

THE  mothers  of  great  men  have  generally  possessed 
remarkable  qualities,  and  the  German  Kaiser  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  striking  figure  on  the  European 
stage  to-day.  Apart,  therefore,  from  the  fact  that  she 
was  an  English  Princess,  his  mother's  character  and 
career  would  be  well  worth  study.  An  impartial  sketch 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  admirable 
Lives  of  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  is  worth 
publication,  even  though  it  cannot  pretend  to  the 
accuracy  and  particular  information  of  those  admir- 
able productions.  It  is  often  the  fairest  way  of  treat- 
ing the  living  that  some  of  the  truth  about  their  prede- 
cessors should  be  fairly  though  not  unkindly  stated 
within  a  reasonable  time  of  their  deaths.  This  prevents 
manv  misconceptions  about  their  successors,  who  are 
often  unduly  depreciated  in  contrast  to  an  unreasonable 
estimate  of  the  departed. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  British  prejudice 
against  the  present  ruler  of  Germany  has  been  promoted 
owine  to  an  undulv  <renerous  estimate  of  his  mother's 
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abilities.  She  was  indeed  one  of  the  ablest  women  of  her 
day,  but  the  causes  of  the  unfortunate  differences  be- 
tween Bismarck  and  the  Empress,  in  which  for  a  short 
time  her  son  was  involved,  have  never  been  properly 
appreciated  in  this  country,  and  have  undoubtedly  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  prevalent  ill-feeling  now  for- 
tunately diminishing.  It  is  interesting  too  from  the 
psychological  standpoint  to  observe  how  directly  the 
son's  qualities  and  defects  are  inherited  from  the 
mother.  The  interest  in  all  sides  of  human  activity 
as  well  as  the  irresistible  impulse  to  tell  the 
world  their  views  on  everything  not  always  having 
regard  to  the  appropriate  time  and  place,  great 
kindness  to  individuals  and  a  desire  to  show  appreciation 
of  all  successful  work,  are  combined  with  the  strangest 
occasional  lapses  from  good  sense  and  tact. 

It  is  undoubted  that  the  German  Emperor  was  utterly 
astonished  at  the  intense  resentment  aroused  in  this 
country  by  the  Kruger  telegram.  In  the  same  way  his 
mother  was  never  able  to  understand  why  the  French 
in  1891  resented  certain  incidents  in  her  visit  to  Paris, 
conducted,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  semi-official  lines. 
Inspections  of  studios  and  art  galleries  went  off  happily 
enough,  but  then  the  royal  visitor  was  ill-advised 
enough  to  go  to  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud  and  the  battle- 
fields round  Paris.  To  St.  Cloud  she  went  twice,  on 
the  second  occasion  accompanied  by  a  large  suite.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  general  belief  in  France 
has  always  been  that  the  Germans  in  the  war  burned 
down  St.  Cloud,  though  such  destruction  was  quite  un- 
necessary for  the  purposes  of  their  own  defence  against 
the  besieged  forces.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  the 
Empress  should  have  insisted  on  visiting  Versailles, 
the  German  headquarters  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
where  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  marked  the 
crowning  achievement  of  Bismarck  and  the  last 
humiliation  of  France.  The  most  incredible  thing  of 
all  is  that  the  Empress  could  never  understand  why 
French  feeling  was  so  deeply  stirred,  and  finally  con- 
cluded that  Queen  Victoria  was  right,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  was  merely  meant  as  a  demonstration  by 
the  Boulangists  against  their  own  Government  ! 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  curious  episode  not  to  throw 
discredit  upon  a  remarkable,  and  in  many  ways  attrac- 
tive, character,  but  because  it  helps  to  explain  some- 
thing of  the  ill-feeling  which  at  times  undoubtedly 
clouded  the  relations  of  the  German  nation  towards  this 
illustrious  lady,  and  which  we  have  been  always  ready  to 
attribute  to  an  unreasoning  dislike  of  England  and 
English  ways.  But  the  Germans  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that,  as  Bismarck  said  in  one  of  his  splenetic 
outbursts,  she  thought  she  had  done  them  a  favour  by 
marrying  into  their  Royal  Family.  Nothing  of  course 
could  have  been  further  from  her  real  thoughts.  But 
she  did  undoubtedly  believe  that  it  was  a  great  privi- 
lege to  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  England. 
She  seems  also  to  have  always  created  the  impression 
among  foreigners,  with  whom  she  talked  on  such 
matters,  that  she  held  British  institutions  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  They  would  therefore  .be  much  more 
desirable  for  every  other  country  than  those  it  already 
enjoyed.  This  view  she  certainly  conveyed  to  people 
almost  to  the  end  of  her  life,  for  we  find  Mr.  Smalley 
recording  a  conversation  with  her,  as  the  result  of  which 
she  comes  to  the  conclusion  we  have  stated,  and  in 
stronger  terms  than  we  should  think  it  just  to  employ. 
Mr.  Smalley,  of  course,  was  a  great  votary  of  Bis- 
marck, but  there  is  some  truth  in  his  criticism  that 
"  her  conviction  that  she  knew  what  was  best  for  those 
about  her  was  so  complete  that  the  facts  had  to  adjust 
themselves  as  best  they  could  to  that  belief  ".  Un- 
fortunately, Bismarck  held  equally  strong  views  as  to 
his  capacity  to  judge  for  other  people. 

But  these  failings  in  judgment  can  be  shown,  and 
are  shown  by  the  author,  to  be  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  training  given  her  by  her  father.  The  Prince 
Consort  was  a  man  of  strong  and  impressive  character, 
and  the  Empress  Frederick  had  been,  as  the  eldest 
child,  more  distinctly  influenced  by  him  than 
any  of  the  others.  As  we  saw  in  the  accounts 
of    King    Edward's    youth    from    inspired  sources, 


his  royal  parents  dictated  even  the  least  important 
items  of  education,  clothing  and  deportment.  We 
have  letters  here  from  the  Prince  Consort  contain- 
ing instructions  to  his  daughter  after  her  marriage  of 
an  intimate  domestic  character,  which  show  certainly 
a  keen  desire  for  her  welfare  but  also  a  readiness  to 
interfere  in  every  kind  of  matter  not  always  appropriate 
and  mingled  sometimes  with  vague  metaphysical  talk. 
Even  more  instructive  and  explanatory  of  much  is  the 
passage  from  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  "  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort"  quoted  by  the  author:  "  No  consideration, 
public  or  private,  would  have  induced  the  Queen  or 
Prince  Albert  to  imperil  the  happiness  of  their  child 
by  a  marriage  in  which  she  could  not  have  found  scope 
to  practise  the  constitutional  principles  in  which 
she  had  been  reared".  This  was  the  standpoint 
from  which  the  new  Crown  Princess  was  led  to  believe 
by  one  parent  at  least  that  she  should  regard  her  mar- 
riage, and  so  undoubtedly  the  German  Court  of  the  day 
got  to  regard  it.  This  was  the  beginning  of  trouble, 
for  the  old-fashioned  Prussian  nobility  unfortunately 
gathered  from  her  general  attitude  that  she  looked  upon 
herself  as  a  kind  of  missionary  on  behalf  of  "  constitu- 
tional principles  "  and  the  general  Anglicisation  of 
Germany. 

Thisi  was,  of  course,  an  unjust,  exaggerated  and 
absurd  view,  but  it  had  some  foundation,  due  not  by 
any  means  to  the  mistakes  of  the  Empress  herself 
alone,  and  it  coloured  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  rela- 
tions between  herself  and  her  future  subjects.  Her 
thoroughly  German  attitude  when  any  contest  was  in 
progress  between  Germany  and  another  country,  her 
devotion  to  the  wounded  in  war,  the  sick  and  the  suffer- 
ing, and  the  countless  philanthropic  institutions  she 
supported  did,  it  is  true,  much  to  modify  the  distrust. 
Unfortunately,  her  qualities,  no  less  than  her  defects, 
hardly  harmonised  with  the  general  German  attitude 
of  the  day.  Her  efforts  for  the  better  education  of 
women  would  meet  with  a  very  different  reception  to- 
day from  that  which  they  received  thirty  years  ago, 
and  her  interest  in  all  kinds  of  worthy  intellectual 
success  would  have  been  applauded  instead  of 
being  resented  as  they  were  by  the  Prussian  Junkers 
of  the  'sixties.  Junkerdom  still  exists,  but  it  no  longer 
sways  society,  where  its  influence,  though  still  powerful, 
is  not  what  it  is  in  Prussian  politics.  Nothing  can 
excuse  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  Empress  by 
Bismarck  immediately  after  the  Emperor  Frederick's 
death,  but  in  such  State  and  dynastic  quarrels  the  whole 
truth  must  be  known  before  ultimate  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced. We  know  now  from  the  mouth  of  Bismarck 
himself  that  many  of  the  legends  current  at  the  time 
were  entirely  without  foundation.  To  have  been 
mocked  by  so  fleeting  a  semblance  of  power  after  so 
many  years  of  constant  anticipation  of  the  throne  was 
indeed  one  of  the  cruellest  blows  ever  administered 
by  Destiny  to  her  victims.  The  tragedies  of  the 
Empress'  life  so  vastly  exceed  her  faults  that  blame  is 
out  of  place.  It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  living  and 
the  comity  of  nations  that  the  mistakes  require 
notice.  But  her  life  was  not  without  its  compensations. 
In  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  "  she  had  all 
the  enjoyments  which  were  derived  from  her  own  great 
abilities,  her  own  splendid  artistic  talents,  and  from  the 
powers  which  she  exercised  over  the  artistic,  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  life  of  Germany.  She  occupied  an 
unexampled  position  ". 


MEXICO. 

"  Mexico,  the  Land  of  Unrest."    By  Henry  Baerlein. 

Illustrated.    Herbert  and  Daniel.    18s.  net 
"  A  Busy  Time  in  Mexico."    By  H.  B.  C.  Pollard. 

Illustrated.    Constable.    8s.  6d. 

'THE  title  of  Mr.  Baerlein's  book  is  not  a  misnomer; 

Mexican  unrest  bids  fair  to  create  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  a  problem  as  arduous  and  fraught  with 
ominous  possibilities  as  the  Balkan  question  for 
Europe.    Here    is   an    immense   country,  admirably 
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situated  geographically,  with  incalculable  sources  of 
unexploited  natural  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  a  people 
incapable  of  establishing  order  and  some  decorous  sort 
of  government.  If  that  were  all,  if  the  evils  therefrom 
arising  did  not  extend  beyond  the  border  and  the  natives 
of  the  land,  the  world's  interest  in  Mexican  affairs  might 
become  more  or  less  academic.  There  are,  however, 
enormous  sums  of  European  capital  invested  in  that 
country,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  Americans  and 
Europeans — principally  Germans,  Spaniards,  French 
and  English — settled  there.  These  foreign  settlers — 
barring  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish  colony — do  not 
belong  to  the  usual  emigrant  class,  destitute,  as  a  rule, 
which  leaves  the  native  land  in  quest  of  a  new  home  ; 
they  are  the  well-to-do  class,  which  represents  and 
follow  the  migrations  of  wealth.  Lulled  into  a  feeling 
of  security  by  the  anaesthetics  of  the  Porfirian  regime, 
foreign  capital  and  foreign  settlers  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed went  to  Mexico  in  a  steady  stream  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  the  Diaz  collapse, 
to  find  at  the  end  that  at  present  life  and  property  are 
not  safe  in  Mexico,  and  that  the  causes  of  unrest 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  essence  of  things 
that  the  advent  of  normal  conditions  or  even  the  im- 
provement of  the  present  anomalous  and  blood- 
stained situation  seems  to  be  beyond  human  hope  and 
foresight. 

There  is  much  glib  talk  of  intervention.  In  Europe 
people  are  wont  to  complain  of  the  dog-in-the-manger 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which,  it  is  argued,  is  the 
only  cause  that  prevents  Europe — in  this  instance  men- 
tioned as  a  unit  of  fraternal  cordiality — from  interven- 
ing to  re-establish,  manu  militari,  order  and  normality 
in  Mexico.  In  the  United  States  the  Yellow  Press  and 
its  irresponsible  jingo  following,  stirred  to  frantic 
patriotism — of  a  kind — by  concession-mongers  and 
the  like,  clamour  for  immediate  intervention  with  an 
army  of  improvised  soldiers,  that  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  is  to  create  law  and  order  in  Mexico  on  a 
firm  and  permanent  basis,  as  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba, 
Panama,  and  Nicaragua,  and,  incidentally,  insure  the 
success  of  engendered  speculations  and  open  perman- 
ently a  wide  field  for  future  booty,  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

In  truth,  all  this  talk  of  intervention,  European  or 
American,  is  either  ignorance  of  the  facts  at  issue  or 
unmitigated  cant.  Even  supposing  the  United  States 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  out  of  the  way,  European 
intervention  never  could  "materialise".  The  joint 
action  of  the  "  Concert  "  across  the  seas  is  unthinkable  ; 
no  European  nation  could  find  enough  interest  to  under- 
take the  task  single-handed.  As  for  the  United  States, 
they  are  not  a  military  nation  ;  the  creation  of  an  army 
and  the  undertaking  of  a  war  with  Mexico — which  would 
unite  all  Mexicans  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  as 
Mr.  Baerlein  and  all  trustworthy  observers  have  pointed 
out — would  mean  a  dislocation  of  the  life  of  the  nation 
which  no  amount  of  endangered  capital  and  no  number 
of  foreign  settlers  would  justify.  Potentially,  the 
United  States  would  be  sure  of  victory,  even  as  a  man 
with  bare  feet  is  sure  of  extinguishing  live  embers  by 
treading  upon  them.  The  results,  however,  have  to  be 
considered.  The  question,  on  the  other  hand,  remains, 
how  and  when  is  the  orgy  of  crime  and  violence  to 
cease? 

When  the  Spanish-American  Colonies  broke  away 
from  the  Mother  Country,  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained in  England  ;  it  was  thought  that  a  new  con- 
stellation of  free  nations  had  risen  on  the  horizon  of 
history.  Canning  waxed  hopeful,  and  even  enthusias- 
tic ;  Wellington,  as  Britain's  envoy,  withdrew  from  the 
councils  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  where  plans  of  reconquest 
were  rife ;  English  capital  was  forthcoming  for  the) 
struggling  nations  still  entangled  in  the  throes  of  their 
wars  of  independence ;  Argentina,  Colombia  and 
Mexico  obtained  their  first  loans  in  London,  before  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Thus  from  that  day  the  coupon  was  the  one  and  all- 
important  bond  of  connexion  between  Spanish-America 
and  Great  Britain  ;  its  fluctuations  became  the  guides 
to  judgment.    Such  a  criterion  may — and  certainly  does 
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— serve  some  purposes  in  international  life,  but  it  can 
hardly  serve  all  purposes.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  as 
with  the  other  countries,  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  coupon — as  a  generic  fact  or  entity — have  been  and 
are,  with  the  average  Englishman,  the  only  guides  to 
form  an  opinion.  Mexico  paying  promptly  and  Mexican 
securities  on  the  rise  have  suggested  Mexico  as  a 
paradise,  with  a  deputy-lieutenant  from  the  Almighty 
in  the  person  of  Pornrio  Diaz ;  Mexico,  rebellious 
against  a  grinding  regime  that  begot  violence  as  poison 
begets  death  ;  Mexico  under  Madero,  groping  for  libera- 
tion from  the  omnivorous  and  ubiquitous  concession- 
holders,  and  appearing  to  weaken  or  jeopardise  the 
coupon,  meant  a  veritable  hell,  a  land  of  iniquity,  where 
the  coupon  was  made  unsafe,  and  where  it  became 
imperative  to  restore  order ;  that  is  to  say,  the  condi- 
tions by  which  the  coupon,  in  all  its  manifold  manifes- 
tations— federal,  sectional,  municipal,  industrial,  etc. — 
might  regain  its  quondam  robust  health,  and  the  dis- 
turbed investor  tranquil  sleep. 

During  many  years  before  the  Madero  revolution, 
the  praises  of  the  Diaz  regime  were  sung  in  steadily 
swelling  resonant  tones  by  the  European  and  the  Ameri- 
can Press,  practically  without  exception.  "  Fair 
women  and  brave  men  ",  as  in  Byron's  lines,  vied 
with  each  other  in  ponderous,  profusely  illustrated 
tomes,  mostly  of  commonplace  twaddle  and  abject 
adulation,  year  in  and  year  out.  Thus  the  public  mind, 
spoon-fed,  had  become  accustomed  to  Don  Porfirio's 
greatness  as  an  undeniable  fact.  Had  not  Mr.  Root 
himself,  as  Mr.  Baerlein  reminds  us,  said,  "If  I  were 
a  poet  I  would  write  poetic  eulogies  ;  if  I  were  a  musi- 
cian I  would  compose  triumphal  marches",  to  the 
greater  glory  of  Don  Pornrio?  Such  testimonies  neces- 
sarily sink  deeply  into  the  human  conscience. 

Yet  behind  and  below  it  all  there  festered  a  putre- 
faction, sordid  and  sanguinary,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Baerlein  or  Mr. 
Pollard,  and  hundreds  of  other  witnesses  and 
chroniclers,  and,  what  is  still  more  telling,  the  inarticu- 
late logic  of  the  storm  that  has  replaced  the  apparent 
tranquillity  of  the  days  of  the  dictatorship.  To  the  con- 
fiding believer  in  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  Diaz, 
such  a  summary  of  his  thirty  years  of  office  as  the 
following,  by  Mr.  Baerlein,  must  come  as  a  shock  : 
"  '  I  will  pour  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  ',  said  Don 
Porfirio,  when  he  was  thinking  of  his  faithful  army  and 
police — the  number  of  assassinations  they  and  others 
had  committed  in  compliance  with  his  will  has  been  put 
down  by  good  authorities  at  roundly  30,000  "  (p.  285). 
As  an  average,  numerically,  not  otherwise  (1000  per 
annum),  it  is  quite  creditable,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  travel  far  back  into  history  to  find  another  performer 
of  anything  like  comparable  attainments. 

The  Madero  revolution  was  a  protest  against  such  a 
condition  of  affairs ;  it  clashed  with  the  vested  interests 
created  by  Diaz,  foreign  in  their  entirety  ;  these  interests 
proved  too  powerful ;  the  Huerta  counter-revolution,  on 
the  more  expedient  and  safer  basis  of  betrayal  and 
murder  of  the  friend  and  chief,  was  engineered. 
Huerta  was  installed  in  office,  a  foreign  loan  was  floated 
on  the  authority  of  a  Congress  patched  up  by  fear  of 
assassination,  and,  it  is  said,  numerically  incomplete, 
according  to  the  Constitution.  But  alas  !  as  no  human 
happiness  is  complete,  here  comes  President  Wilson 
with  his  refusal  to  recognise  Huerta,  which  most  in- 
conveniently and  effectively  bars  the  way  for  the  issue 
of  the  remainder  of  the  authorised  loan,  of  which  Huerta 
and  his  opulent  foreign  supporters  abroad,  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  stand  so  much  in  need. 

Mr.  Baerlein  tells  the  story  whence  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding statements  are  taken  fearlessly  and  with  the 
vividness  of  a  man  who  has  felt  the  pressure  of  passing 
events  which  he  describes. 

Mr.  Pollard's  book  gives  many  interesting  pictures 
of  Mexican  life.  His  verdict  on  the  Porfirian  regime 
and  on  recent  events  concurs  with  Mr.  Baerlein's 
opinion.  He  says  :  "  The  old  Diaz  regime  was  marked 
by  corruption,  by  tyranny,  and  by  no  intellectual  or 
political  development.  Mexico  was  bondslave  to  the 
group  that  drained  her  treasure  for  themselves,  and 
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here  again  wc  find  the  same  group  striving  to  re-estab- 
Jish  themselves,  and  founding  a  '  policy  of  peace  '  upon 
a  campaign  of  murder  ". 

Verily,  the  outlook  is  no  happy  one  ! 


THE  BUILDING  ART  IN  INDIA. 

"  Indian  Architecture :  its  Psychology,  Structure,  and 
History  from  the  First  Muhammadan  Invasion  to 
the  Present  Day."  3y  E.  B.  Havell.  Murray. 
30s.  net. 

TV/T  K.  E.  B.  HAVELL'S  "  Indian  Architecture  " 
forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  that  subject. 
Il  is  short,  in  good  print,  plentifully  illustrated,  and 
eagerly  written,  with  some  reference  to  the  building  of 
N  ew Delhi.  Although  it  professes  to  deal  with  Indian 
architecture  subsequent  to  the  Muhammadan  invasion, 
it  claims  that  the  master  impulse  of  mediaeval  art  in 
India  was  Hindu  rather  than  Saracenic.  It  seeks  to 
argue  away  Fergusson's  conclusions  as  to  the  part 
played  by  the  conquering  people  in  re-creating,  or 
rather  in  creating,  a  high  form  of  architectural  art  in 
India.  Casting  back  still  further  the  author  mini- 
mises the  influence  of  Hellenistic  art  on  that  of  India. 
Much  of  this  is  special  pleading,  but  in  arguing  around 
a  definite  proposition  many  interesting  points  are 
raised.  The  problem  of  Graeco-Buddhist  art  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  if  it  were  one  of  contacts  in 
the  North-West  Provinces,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  remarkable  Gandhara  school.  Modern  re- 
search, however,  is  showing  that  Hellenistic  art  spread 
widely  by  saturation  over  Asia,  not  only  in  the  Alexan- 
drine period,  but  thenceforward  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries  as  well.  Many  of  the  works  discovered  by 
Sir  A.  Stein  outside  the  northern  borders  of  China 
seem  to  show  that  the  art  types  of  this  remote  region 
were  largely  derived  from  Christian  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Havell  endeavours  to  show  that  both  the  arch 
and  the  dome  were  indigenous  and  handed  on  by  the 
Hindus  to  the  builders  of  the  Saracenic  epoch.  He 
would  derive  the  characteristic  bulbous  dome  from 
Buddhist  topes,  but  these  topes  were  not  domes.  They 
were  solid  masses.    Mr.  Havell  himself  says  :  "  The 
earliest  Indian  domes,  those  of  Stupas  or  relic  shrines, 
were  of  solid  brickwork  ".    The  one  small  tope  which 
is  pointed  to  as  having  a  decidedly  bulbous  form 
probably  imitates  a  spherical  relic  casket  like  some  in 
the  British  Museum.    In  any  case  the  essential  of  the 
dome  is  its  hollowness ;  there  are  no  solid  domes. 
Incidentally  the  author  gives  what  appears  to  be  the 
true  origin  of  the  bulbous  form  in  Eastern  domes. 
He  shows  that  in  later  days  they  were  formed  by  bend- 
ing bamboo  ribs  from  a  circular  ring  at  the  bottom 
to  a  central  point  above.    Now  domes  were  also  con- 
structed in  this  same  way  in  Cairo,  the  skeleton  being 
filled  in  with  clay  to  form  a  continuous  shell.  Dealing 
with  an  elastic  framework  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
swelling  form  might  arise.       In  his  account  of  the 
exquisite  Taj  we  are  told  that  it  is  "  Indian  in  body 
and  soul  ",  then  immediately  follows  an  interesting  list 
of  Shah  Jahan's  master  builders,  nearly  all  of  whom 
seem  to  have  had  Muhammadan  names.    The  truth 
surely  is  that  Indian  building  art  of  this  time  was 
almost  wholly  Saracenic,  as  Saracenic  art  in  turn  was 
largely  Byzantine  and  Persian.    The  exquisite  Indian 
lattices,  for  instance,  must  be  allied  to  the  pierced 
marble  slabs  in  Ravenna  and  Venice.    Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  as  to  ultimate  sources  and  cross-fertilisa- 
tions in  art,  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  permanent 
soil  of  a  country  modifies  all  it  receives  and  bears. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  main  body  of  Indian  craftsmen 
have  always  been  Indian.    In  this  larger  sense  Mr. 
Havell's  contention  may  be  accepted.    Leaving  dis- 
cussions which  are  inevitable  in  dealing  with  such  a 
controversial  book,  it  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
that  it  is  abundantly  proved  how  splendid  an  art  archi- 
tecture was  in  India  until  yesterday.    Indeed,  Indian 
architecture  is  still  in  being  and  could  with  a  little 
wise  governance  and  still  wiser  liberty  be  led  forward 


to  new  triumphs.  Indian  architecture  of  the  time  with 
which  Mr.  Havell  deals  is  indeed  a  wonder-phase  of 
the  building  art,  and  the  great  things  are  as  fine  as 
any  on  the  earth.  The  conflict  between  modern 
organised  officialism  and  art  is  a  tremendous  problem 
all  the  world  over,  but  the  organising  official — often 
a  good  man — tramples  on  and  over  without  a  single 
doubt.  Accepting  all  the  present  commitments  in 
regard  to  the  New  Delhi,  and  the  fact  that  even  from 
the  beginning  it  is  too  late  to  modify  fixed  ideas,  a 
hope  may  be  expressed  that  some  field  may  yet  be 
marked  out  in  which  Indian  art  may  bring  forth 
flowers  proper  to  Oriental  skies. 


NOVELS. 

"Fool  of  April."    By  J.  Huntly  McCarthy.  Hurst 

and  Blackett.  6s. 

TO  be  able  to  tell  an  amusingly  extravagant  story 
with  a  straight  face  is  something  of  a  social  gift, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  belong  to 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Once  upon  a  time,  when  he  was  writ- 
ing of  Villon  and  the  O'Flynn  and  the  illustrious 
O'Hagan,  he  persuaded  us  by  the  pointed  argument 
of  the  sword  or  muffled  our  senses  cavalierly  with  a 
cloak,  but  to-day  he  girds  at  such  frippery.  In  his 
new  novel  he  seems  to  say  that  he  can  give  us  laughter 
and  excitement  with  neither  costumes  nor  scenery  to 
aid  him,  and  even  while  employing  a  commonplace 
company  of  performers.  Further,  the  plot  itself  is  to 
be  little  but  a  judicious  mixture  of  familiar  scraps. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  new  about  "  Fool  of  April  " 
except  the  few  chapters  which  describe  Professor 
Jolliver's  cure  for  old  age.  To  start  with,  there  is  the 
will  of  the  eccentric  millionaire,  and,  to  continue,  there 
is  the  elderly  bank  clerk  who  by  its  terms  must  spend 
a  fortune  in  twelve  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  is  to  know  what  definite  provision  has  been  made 
for  him.  Many  closely  packed  pages  tell  us  of  the 
little  man's  year  of  dissipation  and  adventure.  It  is 
good  farce  for  us,  but  now  and  then  Mr.  McCarthy 
makes  us  ask  why  we  are  in  the  least  interested  or 
amused  at  all  this  nonsense.  The  lucid  intervals  are, 
however,  rare,  for  the  talents  of  the  skilled  novelist 
are  exercised  to  keep  us  from  introspective  thought. 
When  the  end  comes  and  the  fortune  has  been  spent, 
we  discover  the  supreme  malignancy  of  the  millionaire, 
but,  perhaps,  we  have  been  fooled  even  more  completely 
than  the  clerk.  Without  question  he  went  back  to  his 
stool,  but  we  are  sorely  puzzled.  We  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  performance  of  certain  tricks  at  least  as 
old  as  All  Fools'  Day,  and  it  has  been  quite  an  enjoyable 
experience.  Mr.  McCarthy,  too,  must  have  taken 
pleasure  in  the  show.  He  writes  as  though  in  high 
spirits,  yet  he  has  never  spoiled  his  joke  by  the  poor 
jester's  guffaw. 

"  Sheila  Intervenes.''    By  Stephen  McKenna.  Jenkins. 
6s. 

Sheila's  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Denys  Playfair 
was  brought  about  by  more  causes  than  we  can  disen- 
tangle. She  was  sorry  for  him,  she  was  in  love  with 
him,  she  thought  he  would  have  a  good  influence  on 
her  cousin  Daphne,  she  wanted  amusement,  and  she 
hated  his  politics.  Human  conduct  is  doubtless  re- 
gulated by  complicated  motives,  but  it  is  a  novelist's 
business-  to  make  the  zig-zag  course  more  or  less 
straight,  and  this  Mr.  McKenna  has  failed  to  do.  Denys, 
who  to  avenge  certain  ancestral  wrongs  had  a  plot  to 
destroy  the  British  Empire,  is  the  only  person  in  t'he  book 
who  seems  to  be  steering  towards  some  definite  goal, 
and  he,  of  course,  did  not  reach  it.  What  did  happen 
to  him  we  cannot  tell.  He  was  dying,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  by  the  will  to  live,  and  Sheila  kissed  him,  all  these 
things  taking  place  in  the  last  chapter.  The  author  cer- 
tainly has  an  elusive  way  with  him,  but  he  resolutely 
refuses  to  be  informative  about  anything.  It  would  be 
easy  to  write  a  few  columns  of  complaints  as  to  the 
muddle  which  he  has  made  of  his  story,  but  we  prefer 
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to  say  briefly  that  we  took  considerable  enjoyment  in 
reading  it.  Until  the  last  we  were  in  hopes  of  dis- 
covering a  meaning  to  all  the  things  which  he  was 
saying  so  cleverly,  and  now  we  could  do  no  more  than 
make  a  guess  at  what  he  meant  to  say.  Probably  he 
wanted  to  give  us  a  solid  chunk  of  life  with  no  relief 
save  the  ornaments  of  his  wit,  but  this,  like  Playfair's 
plot,  is  an  endeavour  beset  by  more  difficulties  than  a 
man's  ingenuity  can  well  surmount. 

"The  Young  Lovell",  by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  (Chatto  an* 
Windus,  6g.) — This  is  a  tale  of  sorceries  and  Border  warfare, 
which  has  been  most  ingeniously  devised.  It  is  high  romance 
from  start  to  finish,  but  it  suggests  a  comparison  between 
mediaeval  barbarism  and  the  old  pagan  culture  which  was 
being  revived  in  warmer  lands.  The  people  of  the  drama  con- 
trive to  use  an  archaic  form  of  speech  without  wearying  the 

reader.  "  Where  the  Strange  Roads  go  Down  ",  by  Gertrude  Page 

(Hurst  and  Blackett,  6s.). — An  able  study  of  Rhodesian  life  by 
one  who  knows  it  well.  It  is  an  interesting  novel,  obviously 
written  as  a  labour  of  love,  but  its  characters  are  too  evi- 
dently examples  of  types  of  the  successful  and  unsuccessful 

colonist.  "Writ  in  Water",  by  Sidney  C.  Grier  (Blackwood,  6s.) 

Here  we  have  another  story  of  the  difficulties  of 
Empire.  It  conveys  a  sense  of  historical  reality  as  well  as 
dramatic  force,  but  in  places  it  is  weak  in  human  interest, 
and  the  love  affairs  leave  us  quite  unmoved  by  their  sentimen- 
tality. "  A  Doubtful  Character ",  by  Mrs.  Baillie  Keynolds 

(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  6s.),  has  the  merit  of  good  chapters  at 
the  start,  and  the  book  will  please  those  who  prefer  a  clear 
story  to  intricate  and  subtle  thought.  The  hero,  a  strong  and 
silent  man,  is  largely  occupied  in  clearing  away  the  cloud 

under  which  he  lives.  "A  Flutter  in  Feathers",  by  G.  Chater 

(Wells  Gardner,  6s.),  suggests  that  amusement  and  profit  are 

to  be  had  from  poultry  rearing.  "The  Allimson  Honour", 

by  Harold  Bindloss  (Ward,  Lock,  6s.),  is  a  fairly  entertaining 
story  of  mining  in  Canada.  The  local  colour  has  been  care- 
fully manufactured,  but  the  author's  men  and  women  are 

too  plainly  mechanical.  "Something  Afar",   by  Maxwell 

Gray  (Arnold,  6s.),  scarcely  lives  up  to  the  poetic  sug- 
gestion of  its  title.  We  have  a  man  of  mature  years 
striving  to  erase  the  blot  which  lies  on  his  name,  and 
there  are  the  love  affairs  of  sundry  young  persons,  but  the 
laboured  style  of  the  narrative  lifts  us  to  no  stars.  The 
scenes  are  in  suburban  London  and  Italy,  and  the  various 

Italian  characters  have  been  sympathetically  sketched.  

"  The  Enlightenment  of  Ermyn ",  by  Harry  Jermyn  ( Mills 
and  Boon,  6s.),  is  a  rollicking  tale  of  high  society  and 
modem  brigandage  in  the  Hebrides.  The  book  has  its 
splashes  of  cleverness,  but  it  can  best  be  described  as  read- 
able nonsense.  "  Young   Eve    and    Old    Adam ",    By  Tom 

Gallon  (Long,  6s  ),  contains  a  pleasant  study  of  a  girl's 
character  in  addition  to  a  stock  of  sensations  supplied  by 

gambling,  forgery,  murder,  and  a  hero  in  a  motor-car.  

"The  Pit  of  Corruption",  by  Winifred  Graham  (Stanley 
Paul,  6s.),  purports  to  be  an  account  of  a  woman's  life  after 
death :  we  trust  it  is  inaccurate. 


THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"  Our  Eternity."    By  M.  Maeterlinck.    Methuen.  5s. 

M.  Maeterlinck  should  be  content  to  be  the  graceful 
weaver  of  pleasant  fancies,  and  not  pose  and  pirouette  as  a 
profound  thinker.  His  strength  lies  in  his  vagueness.  He 
can  play  with  words  very  prettily,  and  arouse  all  kinds  of 
vagrant  sympathetic  emotions  in  a  susceptible  reader.  But 
when  he  attempts  to  deal  with  actual  facts  the  shallowness 
of  his  philosophy  becomes  painfully  apparent.  He  has 
really  nothing  to  add  to  our  knowledge,  although  he  meanders 
on  fluently  enough  for  some  two  hundred  pages.  He  seems 
to  be  an  exponent  of  a  kind  of  facile,  aimless  dualism, 
which  seeks  to  make  the  best  of  materialism  and  idealism. 
After  a  perfunctory  examination  of  what  religion  has  to  say 
about  death  and  after,  he  devotes  chapters  to  the  discussion 
of  spiritualism,  Theosophy,  and  the  doctrine  of  re-incarna- 
tion. And  here  is  his  profound  conclusion  :  "  Many  things, 
beyond  a  doubt,  remain  to  be  said  which  others  will  say 
with  greater  force  and  brilliancy.  But  we  need  have  no  hope 
that  anyone  will  utter  on  this  earth  the  word  that  shall 
put  an  end  to  our  uncertainties.  It  is  very  probable,  on  the 
contrary,  that  no  one  in  this  world,  nor  perhaps  in  the  next, 
will  discover  the  great  secret  of  the  universe". 
"  Splendid  Failures."    By  Harry  Graham.    Arnold.    10s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  of  worship  of  material 
success  to  find  a  writer  who  recognises  the  splendour  of 
failure.  Lord  Lyttelton  it  was  who  summed  up  the  charac- 
ter and  career  of  George  Smythe  in  the  words  he  was  "a 


splendid  failure".  George  Smythe  was  the  friend  of 
Disraeli  and  the  model  for  the  hero  of  "  Coningsby  ".  A 
man  of  brilliant  gifts,  he  might  have  done  anything,  but  he 
did — nothing.  He  attained,  that  is  to  say,  to  no  solid 
achievement,  but  he  enjoyed  life.  He  attracted  to  him  many 
friends.  He  was  eulogised  by  Brougham  and  Macaulay.  At 
Eton  and  Oxford  he  disappointed  all  expectations.  His 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  absolute 
fiasco.  His  brief  official  career  added  nothing  to  his  reputa- 
tion ;  his  one  serious  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
age  still  remains  unfinished.  Mr.  Graham  compares  him 
to  Waldershaye  in  Disraeli's  "Endymion".  "Profligate 
but  sentimental,  unprincipled  but  romantic  ;  the  child  of 
whim  and  the  slave  of  an  imagination  so  freakish  and  decep- 
tive that  it  was  always  impossible  to  foretell  his  course.  He 
was  alike  capable  of  sacrificing  all  his  feelings  to  worldly 
considerations  or  of  forfeiting  the  world  for  a  visionary 
caprice."  George  Smythe  may  well  stand  as  the  type  of 
splendid  failure  dealt  with  in  this  book.  Wolfe  Tone,  "the 
first  of  the  Fenians";  Benjamin  Haydon,  "the  Cockney 
Raphael"  ;  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  "the  Napoleon  of  San 
Domingo";  William  Betty,  "the  infant  Roscius  "  ;  and 
"Champagne  Townshend",  the  politician  of  Pitt's  day,  are 
other  subjects  chosen  by  Mr.  Harry  Graham.  His  book  is 
well  worth  reading. 

"  Dramatic  Portraits."    By  P.  P.  Howe.    Seeker.  6s. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Howe  says  very  happily  that  just  as  Mere- 
dith's Willoughby  had  a  leg,  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  in 
dialogue,  has  an  ear.  Of  Mr.  Howe  himself  we  would  say 
that  he  has  a  mind  and  a  pen.  He  talks  delightfully  about 
our  principal  dramatic  authors — Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Mr.  Hubert  Henry  Davies,  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Barker,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  John  Galsworthy ; 
and  he  talks  the  best  kind  of  sense — sense  tempered  with 
taste  and  a  feeling  for  all  that  matters  and  all  that  is 
sincere  in  the  people  he  discusses.  As  pleasant  chat 
about  dramatic  figures  of  the  day  this  book  of  studies  is 
quite  delightful.  But  these  are  not  dramatic  portraits. 
At  most  they  are  silhouettes.  Mr.  Howe  talks  about  his 
people  ;  but  when  he  has  talked  himself  out  upon  Mr.  Shaw 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  seeing  Mr.  Shaw.  We  know 
only  that  Mr.  Howe  admires  certain  plays  and  passages  and 
ways  of  Mr.  Shaw  ;  but  we  cannot  see  his  picture  in  the 
round  as  it  lives  in  the  author's  mind.  We  require  from 
Mr.  Howe  a  little  more  energy — less  care  of  the  details  on 
which  he  loves  to  dwell,  and  more  for  the  full  effect  of  his 
picture.  Mr.  Howe  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  become 
too  nice.  We  sometimes  feel  he  would  be  a  better  critic  if 
he  were  less  fastidious. 

"  My  Art  and  My   Friends.''      By  Frederic  Cowen.  Arnold. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Frederic  Cowen  has  not  had  a  very  adventuroois  life, 
but  he  has  led  a  sufficiently  interesting  one  to  justify  a 
volume  of  reminiscences.  He  has  met  many  distinguished 
men  and  women  in  his  time,  and  he  has  pleasant  anecdotes  to 
tell  of  them.  Unlike  most  modern  biographers,  he  has 
nothing  unjdeasant  to  say  of  his  friends.  He  writes  without 
malice  and  as  one  whose  life  has  been  cast  mainly  in  pleasant 
places.  As  a  young  man  he  toured  with  Trebelli,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Rubinstein,  Biilow,  and  Joachim.  In  later 
life  he  numbered  among  his  friends  Pachmann,  Paderewski, 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  the  De  Reszkes.  He  is  best  known 
to  the  public  as  the  conductor  of  Covent  Garden  Promenade 
and  Philharmonic  Concerts  and  as  the  composer  of  such  songs 
as  "The  Promise  of  Life"  and  "The  Better  Land". 
Referring  to  the  stereotyped  pattern  and  sickly  sentimental 
character  of  early  Victorian  songs,  Sir  Frederic  says:  "One 
song  I  wrote,  'The  Children's  Home',  was,  I  think,  respon- 
sible for  more  musical  passings-away  and  transportations  to 
Heaven  of  little  children  than  any  severe  epidemic  of  measles 
in  real  life  ever  could  be."  He  considers  that  our  songs 
to-day  are  "  far  superior,  far  more  musicianly  in  all  respects, 
than  those  which  were  in  fashion"  in  his  younger  days. 

"The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam."     By  Edward  FitzGerald. 
lee  Warner.    5s.  net. 

Everything  that  comes  from  the  publisher  of  the  Medici 
Society  shows  a  taste  that  is  faultless  in  print,  paper, 
binding,  illustration.  This  reprint  of  FitzGerald's  "Omar 
Khayyam  "  is  a  good  example  of  Mr.  Warner's  style.  Even 
on  the  wrapper  is  sign  of  the  same  anxious  care,  the  same 
exact  nicety,  that  distinguish  the  books  which  reach  us  from 
7  Gi-afton  Street.  There  has  been  perhaps  nothing  quite 
answering  to  it  since  the  great  days  of  Pickering.  This 
edition  of  Omar  is  reprinted  from  the  first  edition  of  1859. 
It  has  the  author's  notes  and  the  introduction  as  revised 
and  extended  in  the  second  edition,  1868.  "  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets"  are  printed  by  the  same  publisher  in  the  same 
form. 
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"  K.  L.  S."    By  Francis  Watt.    Methuen.  6s. 

Mr.  Francis  Watt  has  written  an  affectionate  panegyric 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  has  re-told  with  a  good  deal 
of  detail  the  oft-repeated  story  of  his  life.  To  him 
"  R.  L.  S."  is  without  flaw  or  blemish.  "  His  construction 
is  perfect.  ...  He  has  an  exquisite  propriety,  an  instinct  of 
things,  a  kind  of  refined  common  sense.  ...  He  is  pathetic, 
but  always  with  a  certain  reserve.  He  is  eloquent,  but  never 
merely  rhetorical ;  and  his  wit  and  humour  never  degenerate 
into  a  grin."    Eulogy  can  go  no  further  than  this. 

"  Egyptian  Art."    By  Gaston  Maspero.    Fisher  Unwin.  21s. 

We  are  glad  Sir  Gaston  Maspero  has  collected  these  papers 
into  a  book.  They  cover  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  are 
mostly  buried  in  periodicals  to  which  no  one  now  refers 
except  the  scientific  expert.  The  appeal  of  this  book  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  strict  specialist  in  Egyptian  art. 
Sir  Gaston  Maspero  writes  in  a  way  that  captures  the 
amateur,  who  has  with  delight  and  wonder  looked  upon 
Khephren  or  the  dwarf  Khnoumhotpou  in  Cairo;  or  upon 
Pehournowri  in  the  Louvre.  Sir  Gaston  Maspero,  as  the 
director  of  excavations  in  Egypt,  speaks  with  authority  ; 
and  he  speaks  also  with  charm.  He  easily  discomfits,  in 
the  paper  on  Pehournowri,  the  blind  critics  who  affirm  that 
the  formality  of  Egyptian  art  was  due  to  want  of  skill  in 
the  artists  ;  but  he  is  careful  to  show  precisely  within  what 
limits  variation  was  allowed.  Tbis  book  would  bo  a  joyful 
possession  for  the  illustrations  alone,  many  of  them  sug- 
gesting very  vividly  tho  loveliness  of  the  original  figures. 


THE  OCTOBER  QUARTERLIES. 

"The  Quarterly  Review." 

There  is  at  least  one  result  of  the  granting  of  a  measure 
of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  to  which  very  little  attention  lias 
been  paid,  and  that  is  the  fundamental  difference  which  it 
will  mako  in  our  system  of  national  finance.  In  an  extremely 
interesting  article  Mr.  Edgar  Crammond  first  points  out 
that  under  the  existing  system  the  burden  of  taxation  falls 
upon  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom  "  with 
a  fairness  of  incidence  that  is  little  short  of  marvellous", 
and  then  shows  how  the  adoption  of  a  federal  system  would 
necessitate  the  breaking  up  of  the  fiscal  unity  of  the  kingdom 
and  would  prejudicially  affect  the  economic  interests  of  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Though  written  before  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  "burst"  at 
Bedford,  an  unsigned  article  on  "  The  Two  Land  Cam- 
paigns"  covers  the  essential  points  in  the  present  contro- 
versy. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  low  rate  of  wages  does  not 
alone  explain  rural  depopulation,  and  that  the  most  potent 
cause  "has  been  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition  and  its 
effect  upon  prices.  The  outstanding  difference  between  Great 
Britain  and  foreign  countries  lies  not  so  much  in  differences 
of  tenure  as  in  the  fact  that  British  agriculturists  have  for 
years  been  exposed  to  free  imports  of  food  by  the  cheapest  of 
all  methods  of  carriage".  Other  important  articles  are 
those  on  "  Indian  Progress  and  Taxation",  by  the  Earl  of 
Cromer,  and  on  "Profit-sharing",  by  Professor  W.  J. 
Ashley,  who  apparently  considers  profit-sharing  really  work- 
able only  when  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  a  particular 
trade. 

"  The  Edinburgh  Review." 

One  naturally  turns  first  of  all  to  the  Editor's  article  on 
"  The  Home  Rule  Issue  ".    This  takes  the  form  of  a  search- 
ing examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  a 
Bill  which  "  is  bad  in  almost  every  detail — so  inconceivably 
bad  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  man  who  has 
studied  it  can  honestly  wish  it  to  become  law  ".    The  con- 
clusion which  Mr.  Harold  Cox  comes  to  is  not  only  that  the 
present  Bill  must  be  cleared  out  of  the  way,  but  that  on 
grounds  of  equity  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  Ulster  ideal  of  a  United  Kingdom  and  against 
the  Nationalist  ideal  of  an  Irish  nation.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  rejection  of  the  present  Bill  does  not  by  any  means 
involve  a  refusal  to  consider  other  schemes  for  improving  the 
government  of  Ireland.    Another  very  interesting  article  is 
that  on  "  The  Problem  of  Democracy  and  the  Swiss  Solu- 
tion", the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  two  funda- 
mental requirements  of  democracy — the   frank  and  sure 
expression  of  the  people's  will  and  the  smooth  working  and 
stability  of  government — are  obtained  to  a  far  greater  extent 
by  Swiss  political  institutions  than  by  those  of  England. 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  tells  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the 
French  Academy  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  deals  with  the  "  Life 
of  Henry  Labouchere "  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham 
has  some  hard  things  to  say  of  London's  want  of  architec- 
tural dignity. 


"  The  Hibbert  Journal." 

In  an  excellent  number  tho  article  most  attractive  to  the 
general  reader  is  that  on  "Tho  Moral  Obligation  to  be 
Intelligent",  by  Professor  John  Erskine,  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  He  accuses  tho  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
of  a  disposition  to  regard  intelligence  as  a  peril,  and  takes 
as  his  text  Kingsley's  well-known  line,  "  Be  good,  sweet 
maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever".  "Here",  he  says,  "is 
tho  startling  alternative  which  to  the  English,  alone  among 
great  nations,  has  not  been  startling  but  a  matter  of  course. 
Here  is  the  casual  assumption  that  a  choice  must  be  made 
betweon  goodness  and  intelligence ;  that  stupidity  is  first 
cousin  to  moral  conduct,  and  cleverness  the  first  step  into 
mischief ;  that  reason  and  God  are  not  on  good  terms  with 
each  other".  Professor  Erskine  maintains  that  our  litera- 
ture reflects  the  national  attitude  in  this  respect,  but  he  is 
on  surer  ground  in  believing  that  where  public  matters  are 
concerned  the  moral  point  of  view  may  be  forced  too  far. 
In  an  article  entitled  "  Some  Laymen's  Needs",  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband  continues  the  train  of  thought  of  his  book 
"Within",  and  there  is  a  description,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of 
the  aims  of  the  new  Progressive  party  in  the  United  States, 
which  seems,  however,  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  issue. 

"  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review." 

To  the  non-specialist  reader  the  great  value  of  the  "  Asiatic 
Quarterly  "  is  that  it  presents  views  of  Eastern  questions 
which  are  not  generally  to  be  found  in  tho  ordinary  channels. 
The  five  articles  on  the  Balkan  problem  in  the  present  number 
offer  a  good  example  of  this.  The  observer  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  "  Mahdali  "  holds  that  Turkey  can  best  ensure 
for  herself  an  era  of  peace  by  an  understanding  with  the 
Bulgarians,  the  only  Balkan  people  who  still  have  a  common 
frontier  with  them.  An  article  by  the  late  Professor 
Arminius  Vambery  urges  that  the  work  of  reform  in  Turkey 
in  Asia  should  be  superintended  and  led  by  Europeans,  and 
not  as  formerly  by  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians  ;  H.  E. 
Chedo  Mijatovich  believes  that  the  security  of  Turkey's  posi- 
tion on  the  Bosphorus  and  on  the  Golden  Horn  has  decidedly 
improved ;  and  Shah  Mohammad  Naimatullah  deals  with 
the  unrest  caused  amongst  the  Moslems  in  India  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  present  Government  in  England  towards  Turkey. 
Two  articles  are  devoted  to  the  question  of  protection  and 
Imperial  preference  in  India,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  gives  a 
very  informative  and  in  the  main  hopeful  account  of  the 
individuals  and  motives  at  j>resent  prominent  in  the  Chinese 
Republic. 
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Science  and  Philosophy. 
The    Meaning    of    Evolution    (Samuel   Christian  Schmucker). 

Macmillan.    6s.  6d.  net. 
Sleeping-Sickness  in  the'  Island   of  Principe  (Surgeon-Captain 

Bernardo  F.  Bruto  da  Costa).    Bailliere,  Trndall  and  Cox. 

2s.  6c?.  net. 


Flies  in  Relation  to  Disease  :  Non-Bloodsucking  Flies  (G.  S. 
GrahannSmith).  Cambridge  :  At  tho  University  Press. 
10s.  6c?.  net. 

Theology. 

Book  to  Read  :  A  Reference  List  of  Inexpensive  Literature  for 
Students  of  Christianity  (with  a  prefatory  note  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York).    Longmans,    6c?.  net. 

The  Religious  Instinct  (  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Hardy).  Longmans. 
58.  net. 

Prayer-Book  Ideals  (Henry  Phipps  Denison).  Elliot  Stock.  5s. 
net. 

Miscellanea  Evangelica,  I.  (Edwin  A.  Abbott).  Cambridge  :  At 
the  University  Press.    2s.  net. 

St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery-Religions  (H.  A.  A.  Kennedy). 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s.  net. 

The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  (H.  Wheeler  Robin- 
son).   Duckworth.    2s.  6c?.  net. 

The  Epistle  of  Priesthood  :  Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(Alexander  Nairne).    Edinburgh  :  Clark.    8s.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Banks  of  the  Nile  (Painted  by  Ella  Da  Cane.  Described 
by  Professor  John  A.  Todd),  20s.  net;  Provincial  Russia 
(Painted  by  F.  De  Haenen.  Described  by  Hugh  Stewart) ; 
The  Dolomites  (Painted  by  E.  Harrison  Compton. 
Described  by  Reginald  Farrer).    7s.  6c?.  net  each.  Black. 

The  Man  of  Egypt  (Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6s. 

The  Cities  of  Romagna  and  the  Marches  (Edward  Hutton). 
Methuen.    6  s. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  the  Border  (Andrew  Lang  and  John 
Lang).    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 

A  Northern  Voyage  (Reginald  Rogers  Heath).  Cranton  and 
Ouseley.    2s.  net. 

Two  Years  with  the  Natives  in  the  Western  Pacific  (Dr.  Felix 
Speiser)  ;  My  Cosmopolitan  Year  (By  the  Author  of  "  Mas- 
tering Flame").    Mills  and  Boon.    10s.  6d.  net  each. 

California  Coast  Trials  (J.  Smeaton  Chase).  Grant  Richards. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  and  Thought  of  Japan  (Okakura-Yoshisaburo).  Dent. 
3  s.  66?.  net. 

The  South  African  Scene  (Violet  R.  Markham).  Smith,  Elder. 
7s.  6c?.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

Love  Triumphant  and  other  Poems  (R.  Gorell  Barnes).  Long- 
mans.   3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Politicians  :  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts  (Frank  G.  Layton). 
Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    Is.  6c?.  net. 

Later  Poems  (Emily  Hickcy).    Grant  Richards.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Voices  of  the  North  and  Echoes  of  Hellas  (George  Handley 
Knibbs).    Alston  Rivers.    5s.  net. 

Founded  on  Fiction  (Lady  Sybil  Grant).  Mills  and  Boon. 
3s.  bd.  net. 

Four  Tragedies  (Allan  Monkhouse),  6s. ;  The  Mother  :  A  Play 
in  Four  Acts  (Eden  Phillpotts).    Is.  bd.  net.  Duckworth. 

Helen's  Mirror  and  other  Verses  (Elizabeth  Westermain). 
Elkin  Mathews.    Is.  net. 

Lyrics  and  Dramas  (Stephen  Phillips).    Lane.    4s.  6c?.  net. 

Translations  from  Catullus  (Kennard  Davis).    Bell.    3s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Book  of  Martha,  The  (The  Hon.  Mrs.  Dowdall).  Duckworth. 
5s.  net. 

Eighteen  Nineties,  The  :  A  Review  of  Ait  and  Ideas  at  the 
Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Holbrook  Jackson).  Grant 
Richards.    12s.  6c?.  net. 

Elocution  :  A  Product  of  Evolution  (John  P.  McLaurin).  Glas- 
gow :  Holmes.    2s.  6c?.  net. 

II  Genere  Umano  Morira  di  Fame?  (Gustavo  Coen).  Livorno  : 
Belforte. 

In  my  Study  (Anthony  Deane).    Nisbet.    5s.  net. 
Korean  Folk  Tales  (Translated  by  James  S.  Gale).  Dent.  3s.  6c?. 
net. 

Land  Problem,  The  ("Home  Counties").    Collins.    Is.  net. 
Letters  of  a  Schoolma'am  (Edited  by  Anna  Bunston  de  Bary). 

Dent.    2s.  6c?.  net. 
New  Schoolmaster,  The  (By  "Fourth  Form").    Smith,  Elder. 

6s.  net. 

Notes  on  the  Science  of  Government  and  the  Relations  of  the 
States  to  the  United  States  (Raleigh  C.  Minor).  University 
of  Virginia. 

Odd  Volume,  The  (Edited  by  John  G.  Wilson).  Simpkiu.  Is. 
net. 

Old    Standards  :    South   Country   Sketches   (John  Halsham). 

Smith,  Elder.    5s.  net. 
Rubber  and  Rubber  Planting  (R.  H.  Lock).    Cambridge  :  At  the 

University  Press.    5s.  net. 
Russian  Ballet,  The  (A.  E.  Johnson).    Constable.    21s.  net. 
Small    Family   System,    The  :   Is   it   Injurious  or  Immoral? 

(C.  V.  Drysdale).    Fifield.    Is.  net. 
Speculative  Dialogues  (Lascelles  Abercrombie).  Seeker.    5s.  net. 
State  and  the  Citizen,  The  (The  Earl  of  Selborne,  K.G.).  Warne. 

Is.  net. 

True  Ophelia,  The,  and  other  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Women 
(By  an  Actress).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    2s.  bd.  net. 

University  Tutorial  Classes  (Albert  Mansbridge).  Longmans. 
2s.  bd.  net. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

STOCK  markets  have  been  more-  cheerful  this  week 
owing  to  the  temporary  cessation  of  liquidation 
and  to  the  stemming  of  the  flow  of  new  issues.  Other- 
wise there  are  very  few  bull  points  at  the  moment,  and 
business  remains  narrow  and  professional.  A  fillip  has 
been  given  to  the  Rhodesian  section  by  the  discussion 
of  land  schemes  and  other  plans  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  Chartered  shares  very  properly 
responded  to  the  rumours,  but  there  has  also  been  a 
resurrection  of  a  score  of  Rhodesian  shares  which  had 
almost  been  forgotten,  some  of  which  can  claim  to  repre- 
sent Rhodesian  land  interests.  It  is  a  thankless  task  to 
throw  cold  water  on  any  upward  movement  in  these  dull 
times,  but  obviously  the  large  majority  of  Rhodesian 
land  shares  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful  gambles. 

Another  section  of  the  market  which  shows  strength  is 
Oil  shares.  Here  is  much  better  basis  for  the  rise.  The 
high  prices  ruling  for  oil ;  the  wide  attention  that  is 
being  given  to  the  industry  and  satisfactory  develop- 
ments on  several  of  the  well-managed  properties,  justify 
optimistic  views  regarding  dividends.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Shells,  North  Caucasians,  Spies,  and  Ural 
Caspians  are  earning  very  fine  profits  at  the  present 
time,  and  further  improvements  are  confidently  dis- 
cussed in  the  market.  In  buying  Oil  shares,  however, 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  active 
element  of  speculation  even  in  the  best  of  such  con- 
cerns, and  they  should  only  be  bought  purely  as  specu- 
lations or  to  mix  with  better-class  securities. 

Turning  to  the  more  dignified  departments  the  out- 
standing features  are  mainly  unsatisfactory.  The 
situation  in  Mexico  is  again  causing  apprehension.  The 
expectation  of  a  further  decline  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
and  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  increase  the 
import  duties  indicate  clearly  the  business  view  of  the 
position,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  Mexican  Railway 
Company,  which  is  paying  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
2h  per  cent,  for  the  last  half-year  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  will  not  earn  the  second  preference  dividend 
during  the  current  six  months. 

Part  of  the  selling  of  American  rails  is  attributed  to 
uneasiness  in  Wall  Street  concerning  the  possibilities 
of  diplomatic  complications,  and  another  phase  of  the 
financial  position  is  the  sympathy  which  exists  between 
certain  Mexican  securities  and  other  markets.  For 
example,  Mexico  Trams  and  Mexico  North-Western 
stocks  are  largely  held  by  people  who  are  also 
interested  in  Canadian  securities.  This  is  a  case 
where  the  geographical-distribution-of-investments 
theory  breaks  down.  The  Mexican  trouble  cannot  be 
considered  local.  Indirectly  it  affects  Canadian  in- 
vestors, and  through  them  may  become  an  influence  in 
Berlin  and  Paris,  as  well  as  in  London  and  New  York. 

The  Balkan  situation  appears  to  be  more  favourable. 
Gradually  the  negotiations  on  the  Continent  for  new 
loans  are  being  concluded,  and  the  time  is  now  ap- 
proaching w-hen  the  public  appetite  for  Balkan  securi- 
ties will  be  put  to  the  test.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
investors  in  this  country  will  not  display  enthusiasm 
in  supplying  the  late  belligerents  with  money,  but  the 
successful  issue  of  some  of  these  loans  on  the  Con- 
tinent would  be  a  relief  to  the  London  market,  because 
at  present  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Continental 
operators  to  sell  old  securities  here  in  order  to  take  up 
the  new,  which  is  an  indirect  way  of  making  London 
find  the  money. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  principal  markets  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  bears.  When  there  is  a  conspicuous 
absence  of  unfavourable  news  they  make  covering  pur- 
chases which  give  the  Stock  Exchange  an  appearance 
of  cheerfulness.  When  in  doubt  sell  short  is  the  pro- 
fessional maxim  of  the  moment.  The  chairman's 
speech  at  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  meeting  was  un- 
hesitatingly optimistic,  but  as  there  was  no  outstand- 
ing bull  feature  to  "go  for",  dealers  returned  from 
the  meeting  to  sell. 

The    American    market    has    shown  considerable 


activity  at  times,  and  here  again  the  buying  looks  like 
bear  repurchases  on  rumours  that  some  of  the  railroads 
will  be  given  permission  to  increase  freight  rates. 

As  regards  Rubber,  the  schemes  for  organised  sales 
through  a  Central  Agency  are  not  making  very  rapid 
headway,  and  whatever  happens  in  this  respect  the 
time  is  arriving  when  a  series  of  amalgamations  of  the 
weaker  companies  will  be  proposed.  Many  plantation 
concerns,  unable  to  earn  profits  with  rubber  at  2S., 
can  effect  valuable  economies  by  joining  forces. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing),  72^-72!  for  money, 
and  72JS-72J  for  the  November  account;  a  decline  of 
£  on  the  week. 

Bank  rate  5  per  cent,  (increased  from  per  cent. 
2  October). 

INSURANCE. 

The  National  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society. 

"ESTABLISHED  respectively  in  1830  and  1834,  the- 
*-*  businesses  of  the  National  Life  Assurance  Society 
and  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  were  amalga- 
mated in  1895  under  the  present  title  of  the  National 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society.  At  the  outset  the 
results  of  this  fusion — due  to  the  increasing  difficulty 
experienced  by  small  offices  in  obtaining  patronage — 
were  not  encouraging,  as  the  combined  premium 
income,  which  amounted  to  £193,723  in  that  year, 
gradually  contracted  to  £179,251  in  1903,  at  the  end 
of  which  annual  period  the  first  full  quinquennium 
under  the  new  conditions  was  completed.  The  valua- 
tion then  made  showed  that  in  the  five  years  the 
policies  in  force  had  decreased  in  number  from  14,240 
to  I3,328;  the  net  amount  assured,  with  bonuses,  from 
£6,413,628  to  ,£6,147,642  ;  and  the  premiums  for  valua- 
tion from  £173,847  to  £169,804.  Furthermore,  there 
had  only  been  a  trivial  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
life  and  annuity  funds,  from  £2,548,078  to  £2,610,025, 
owing  to  a  large  sum  having  to  be  written  off  in 
respect  of  depreciation.  It  was  generally  recognised, 
however,  that  the  business  was  in  a  sound  condition. 
Considerably  over  4  per  cent,  had  been  earned  on  the 
funds,  after  deduction  of  income  tax,  a  reserve  fund 
of  £12,000  existed,  the  expenditure  had  been  well 
under  15  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  and  the 
valuation  had  been  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of 
modern  mortality  tables. 

During  the  succeeding  1904-8  quinquennium  the  long 
period  of  attenuation  came  to  an  end,  and  on  31  De- 
cember 1908  there  were  13,422  policies  subsisting, 
assuring  £6,588,223  and  carrying  £183,995  m  tne  way 
of  office  premiums ;  the  yearly  premium  income  had 
risen  to  £197,076,  and  the  total  of  the  funds  to 
£2,874,628,  although  a  further  sum  of  £77,578  had 
been  required  for  depreciation ;  the  investments  had 
shown  an  average  return  of  £4  is.  7d.  per  cent.  ;  and 
the  expense  ratio,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase 
in  the  new  business,  had  been  only  15.59  Per  cent. 
As  for  the  valuation,  which  was  made  throughout 
with  3  per  cent,  assumed  interest,  it  showed  that  a 
profit  of  £286,789  had  been  realised,  and  of  this 
£189,233  was  divided  among  the  policyholders,  who 
had  already  been  paid  £6920  as  interim  bonus.  So 
profitable  indeed  had  the  business  proved  during  the 
(Continued  on  page  536.) 


THE    LOW  PREMIUMS 

OF  THB 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

Make  Its  Policies  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  means  ol 
providing  for  payment  of 

ESTATE  DUTIES. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £15,000,000. 

London  Office        -        -      No.  3  LOMBARD  STREET,  B.C. 
West  End    -         -         -      No.  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Head  Office      -  EDINBURGH. 
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Office. 


Incorporated 


A.  D. 

1720. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor  Cap,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insuranos  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LIMITED, 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY.  LONDON,  E.C. 

Accumulated  Funds  and  Reserves  exceed 
£650,000. 

The  Principal  Object  of  the  Company,  apart  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
LIFE  ASSURANCE,  is  to  enable  Policyholders 

TO  PURCHASE  HOUSE  PROPERTY, 

so  as  to  enable  them  to  become  the  owners  of  their  own  Homes. 

Advances  already  made  exceed  £1,500,000. 

ADDITIONAL  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Prospectuses  and  Terms  on  application. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 


Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I. E.,  M.P. 

C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Business  transacted  by  the  Company : — 
(i)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 
FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 
INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

ACCIDENT,   including   Personal    Accident,  Motor 

Car  and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies  are  also  granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.—  With-Profit  Life  Policies  effected  this 
year  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  one  year's  bonus  as  at 
31st  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial  Valuation  falls  to 
be  made. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 

(6) 


To  the  Man  or  Woman  of 
Sixty  or  Seventy. 

TIME  is  getting  short.  Do  you  deny 
yourself  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life  which  late  middle  age  deserves  ?  If 
you  treble  your  income  you  will  treble 
your  enjoyment  of  life  and  lengthen  your 
days.  A  Canada  Life  Annuity  ensures  the 
regular,  punctual  payment  of  an  income 
far  in  excess  of  what  you  at  present  obtain. 

A  man  of  69  who  for  £1,000 
purchases  a  Canada  Life  Annuity 
derives  a  sure  income  of 
£127  7s.  9d.  for  life, 

and  his  security  is  absolute.  It  amounts 
to  Government  security.  The  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company  is  thelargest.strongest, 
and  oldest  Life  Office  in  Canada ;  its  in- 
vestments are  controlled  by  Government, 
and  its  books  are  periodically  inspected  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  And  in  addition 
there  are  the  Company's  assets  of  over 
,£10,000,000  sterling.  Let  us  send  you  our 
special  Annuity  Booklet.   State  your  age  to 

Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company 


(Accumulated  Funds,  £10.000,000. 


Established  1847.) 


15  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE, 
&  LONDON,  E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C, 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     -  - 


£85,000,000. 
£100,000,000. 


FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will  now 
arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of  total  loss 
incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations.  inventories 
of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other  Valuables,  securing 
protection  to  owners,  are  prepared  in  all  parts  of  thh 
Kingdom. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 

20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


A  Late  Meal 


after  the  dance,  the  theatre 
or  whist  drive,  should  bo 
so.aethng  that  soothes 
and  induces  sleep.  Alco- 
holic stimulants  disturb 
the  natural  rest  and  fail 
to  nourish.  The  ideal 
supper  should  be  easily 
digested  and  provide 
Large  Sampls  will  be 
Of  Chemists,  1/6 


nourishment.  Full  benefit 
is  assured  by  taking  the 
"Allenburys"  Diet  which 
is  a  partially  predigested 
combination  of  rich  milk 
and  whole  wheat  —  the 
vital  food  elements. 
Made  in  a  minute  — 
adil    boiling    water  only. 

sent  for  3d.  stamps. 

and  3,  -  per  tin. 


Allen  &  Hanburys  Ltd.,  Lombard  St.  London 
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live  years  that  the  directors  were  enabled  to  carry 
forward  a  balance  oi  ^78,544,  after  setting  aside 
^1I,i34  for  superannuation  allowances  and  ^'3000  to 
meet  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  valuation  and  dis- 
tribution of  profits;  and  also  to  increase  the  "com- 
pound" bonus  on  National  Mutual  policies,  effected 
since  July  1896,  from  28s.  to  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  profits  will  again  be  divided 
in  the  early  part  of  next  year  it  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  the  actual  position  of  the  Society  on  1  January 
1909  and  take  note  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
first  four  years  of  the  current  term.  At  the  date 
mentioned  everything  seems  to  have  been  in  excellent 
order,  as  the  valuation  bases  adopted  by  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Marks,  the  actuary  and  manager,  admitted  of  loading 
to  the  extent  of  ,£,"34,500 — rather  more  than  one-fifth 
ol  t he  ordinary  office  premiums — being  reserved  for 
future  expenses  and  profits,  while  the  large  sum  carried 
forward,  to  which  will  be  added  the  five  years'  com- 
pound interest  earned  thereon,  ensures  the  payment  of 
satisfactory  bonuses  next  year.  Much  higher  bonuses 
could,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been  declared  in  1909, 
but  under  the  circumstances  excessive  liberality  to  the 
members  would  not  have  been  justified.  The  profit 
from  mortality  naturally  fluctuates,  and  during  the 
1904-S  quinquennium  this  source  contributed  most 
abundantly  to  the  surplus,  as  the  claims  by  death 
amounted  to  only  ^,"802,500,  and  were  ^120,772  less 
than  in  the  preceding  five  years.  To  have  divitled  the 
greater  part  of  the  large  surplus  would  consequently 
have  been  imprudent,  and  might  have  led  to  disappoint- 
ment next  January,  but  the  general  condition  of  the 
Society  was  so  favourable  that  Mr.  Marks  saw  his 
way  to  recommend  the  payment  of  interim  bonuses  at 
the  full  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Since  1908  the  prosperity  of  the  National  Mutual 
has  certainly  not  diminished,  although  the  mortality 
profits  will  probably  prove  smaller  than  in  the  1904-8 
term.  The  yearly  accounts  show  that  on  31  December 
last  the  total  funds,  including  the  capita]  redemption 
fund — formerly  embodied  in  the  life  account — had 
increased  to  ^3,040,849,  while  the  total  premium  in- 
come had  risen  from  ^"197,076  to  ^229,319,  and  the 
net  interest  earnings,  exclusive  of  profit  on  reversions 
fallen  in  and  securities  realised,  from  ^104,108  to 
^118,807.  In  this  last  respect  an  improvement  of 
manifest  importance  has  occurred,  successive  net  rates 
reported  having  been  ^4  2s.  8d.  per  cent,  in  1908, 
^5*4  3s.  6d.  in  1909,  £4.  6s.  9d.  in  1910,  £4  8s.  2d.  in 
191 1,  and  ^4  10s.  7d.  last  year.  About  8s.  per  cent, 
more  is  therefore  being  earned  on  the  funds  (exclud- 
ing reversions)  than  was  the  case  when  the  last  investi- 
gation took  place,  and  each  is.  per  cent,  advance 
represents,  it  may  be  mentioned,  something  like  £1500 
added  to  the  year's  profits,  which  are  never  likely  to 
be  seriously  disturbed  by  Stock  Exchange  fluctuations, 
seeing  that  each  year  the  securities  held  are  written 
down  to  their  selling  prices  on  31  December. 

Common  Forms  of 
IN  DIGESTION 

Messrs.  Savory  &  Moore,  the  well-known  Chemists,  confidently  recommend 
Dr.  Tenner's  Absorbent  Lozenges,  of  which  they  are  the  sole  manufacturers,  as  a 
safe  and  reliable  remedy  for  Digestive  disorders.    Testimony  : — ■ 

INDIGESTION. — "  Dr.  Jenner's  Absorbent  Lozenges  are  the  very  best  remedy  I 
have  been  able  to  get.  I  have  tried  everything  I  have  seen  advertised,  but 
nothing  has  done  me  any  good.  I  dreaded  to  eat  anything,  but  now  one 
lozenge  has  the  desired  effect.    I  cannot  praise  them  highly  enough." 

FLATULENCE. — "  I  am  delighted  to  state  that  they  are  truly  magical  in  theit 
effect.  _  All  symptoms  of  flatulence,  flushed  cheeks,  &c,  after  meals  are  now  ar 
once  dispersed  ;  also  the  oppressive  feeling  of  fulness." 

LONG-STANDING  DYSPEPSIA  WITH   DISTRESSING  HEARTBURN.— 

"  The  Lozenges  certainly  gave  great  relief.  ...  I  personally  will  prescribe 
them  "  (medical  man). 

FLATULENCE  AT  NIGHT.— "  One  or  two  taken  when  required  seem  most 
f    useful  in  dispelling  wind  and  other  discomforts  which  interfere  with  proper 
sleep." 

HUNGER  PAIN. — "  Dr.  Jenner's  Absorbent  Lozenges  are  the  only  things  I  know 
of  that  take  away  that  intense  '  Hunger  Pain,'  which  is  such  acute  suffering  " 
(medical  man). 

Boxes  1/.  1J</.,  2s.  9d.,  and  Us.  Bd.,  of  all  Chemists* 

A   FREE   TRIAL   BOX  of  the  lozenges  will  b    se     ;t    all  who  write, 
enclosing  Id.  for  postage,  and  mentioning  this  journal,  to 

SAVORY  &  MOORE,  Ltd.,  .Chemists  to  THE,  KING, 
143  New  Bond  Street,  London] 


Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  List 


NEW   6s.    NOVELS   NOW  READY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Bracknels." 

The  Gentle  Lover. 

By  FORREST  REID. 

Belfast  Northern  Whig.— "The  best  piece  of  craftsmanshi..  Mr.  Reid  lias 
yet  given  us.  How  good  it  is  perhaps  only  those  conle.t  to  wade  through 
innumerable  novels  each  year  can  fully  realise.  But  to  all  who  can  appreciate 
fine  shades  in  literature  (lit-  finish  and  delicacy  ol  the  author's  method  and  the 
sense  of  structure  that  dominates  the  whole  should  make  the  book  a  joy." 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland." 

Something  Afar. 

By  MAXWELL  GRAY. 

[■2nd  Impression, 

Standard.  —  "The  story  has  been  cleverly  devised,  and  it  is  told  with 

uncommon  strength  and  vigour." 


"Our  greatest  Ambassador  in  modern  times." 

Lord  Lyons, 

A  RECORD  OF   BRITISH  DIPLOMACY. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  NEWTON. 

With  Portraits.    In  Two  Volumes.    30s.  net. 

Lord  Cromf.r  in  The  Spectator. — "  In  the  opinion  of  some  who  were  highly 
qualified  to  judge,  Lord  Lyons  was  the  greatest  Ambassador  who  has  repre- 
sented this  country  in  modern  times.  The  full  and  deeply  interesting  account 
of  his  career  amply  attests  the  validity  of  this  claim.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  this  '  record  of  British  diplomacy,'  as  Lord  Newton  has  very  aptly  called 
it,  will  be  carefully  studied  by  all  classes." 


Life  and  Letters  of  George  Villiers, 

4th  Earl  of  Clarendon 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart 

In  Two  Volumes.    With  Portraits,    Demy  8vo,  30s.  net. 

Daily  Mail. — "  Admirably  edited  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  these  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Clarendon  are  among  the  liveliest  that  have  been  published  in  recent 
years.  If  they  contain  no  great  political  secrets  they  abound  in  minor  indis- 
cretions and  good  stories.  They  give  a  strangely  intimate  picture  of  English 
social  and  public  life  from  the  close  of  the  Regency  to  the  middle  of  the 
Victorian  era." 


My  Art  and  My  Friends 

By  Sir  F.  H.  COWEN.    1  vol.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Evening  Standard. — "  Surely  no  more  delightful  book  of  reminiscences 
than  this  has  been  published  during  recent  years.  Whether  the  reader  i 
musical  or  not  does  not  matter.  He  or  she  will  infallibly  be  entertained  by 
the  amusing  anecdotes  that  tumble  over  one  another  in  this  fascinating  volume. 
There  is  nothing  dull  in  it  from  beginning  to  end." 

Daily  News. — 11  No  one  has  a  greater  reputation  as  a  sayer  of  good  things 
than  Sir  Frederic  Cowen,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  his  book  should  be  full  of 
them." 


A  Civil  Servant  in  Burma.    By  Sir  Herbert  Thirkell 

WHITE,  K. CLE.    With  Illustrations.    8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Splendid  Failures.     By  Harry  Graham,  Author  of  "  A 

Group  of  Scottish  Women,"  "The  Mother  of  Parliaments,"  &c.  With 
Portraits.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
Times. — "  We  should  imagine  that  few,  even  among  well-read  men  and 
women,  could  read  this  volume  without  learning  something  that  they  did  not 
know  before." 

William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland.    His  Early 

Life  and  Times,  1721-1748.  By  the  Hon.  EVAN  CHARTERIS 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Morning  Post. — "  A  book  which  was  worth  writing  and  which  is  well  worth 
eading." 

Thirty  Years  in  Kashmir.    By  Arthur  Neve,  F.R.C.S. 

With  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Memories  of  a  Soldier's  Life.    By  Major-General  Sir 

H.  M.  BENGOUGH,  K.C.B.    8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Recollections  of  a  Peninsular  Veteran.    By  the  late 

Lieut.-Col.  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  C.B.,  K.H.    10s.  6d  net. 

Painting  in  East  and  West.    By  Robert  Douglas 

NORTON,  Author  of  "  The  Choice."    5s.  net. 

The  Fall  of  Protection.   By  Bernard  Holland,  C.B. 

8vo,  12S.  6d.  net. 

The     Corinthian    Yachtsman's    Handbook.  By 

FRANCIS  B.  COOKE.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

By  the  Author  ot  "  Ruthless  Rhymes  for  Heartless  Homes." 

The  Motley  Muse.    By  Harry  Graham.     With  Illus- 
trations by  Lewis  Baumer.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  Mr.  Graham  is  the  very  Nijinsky  of  light  verse. 
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MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 

SONGS  FROM 
BOOKS 

Uniform  with  Poetical  Works. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  Pocket  Edition, 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  Gd.  net  ; 
limp  leather,  5s.  net.  Edition 
deluxe(limited  tol,000copies), 
8vo,  10s.  Gd.  net. 

i  ADn 

TENNYSON. 

Author's  Annotated 
Edition. 

THE  WORKS 
OF  TENNYSON 

With  Notes  by  the  Author. 
Edited     with     Memoir  by 
HALLAM,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. With  Portrait.  Extra 
crown  8vo,  10s.  Gd.  net. 

RABINDRAMTH 
TAGORE. 

THE  GARDENER 

Lyrics    of    Love  and  Life. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

THOMAS 
HARDY. 

A  Changed  Man,  The  Waiting 
Supper,  and  other  Tales,  con- 
cluding with  the  Romantic 
Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid. 

With    Frontispiece.  Extra 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

H.  G.  WELLS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  PASSIONATE  FRIENDS.  *. 


MAURICE   HEWLETT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
BENDISH  :    A  Study  in  Prodigality.  6s. 


THE  NEW  WARWICK   GOBLE  BOOK. 
THE  FAIRY  BOOK.  The  best  popular  Fairy 

Stories,  selected  and  rendered  anew  by  the  Author  of 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  With  32  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  WARWICK  GOBLB.    Crown  4to,  15s.  net. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES. — NEW  VOL. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  IN  THE 

BORDER.  By  ANDREW  LANG  and  JOHN 
LANG.  With  Illustrations  by  HUGH  THOMSON. 
Extra  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.    NEW  VOLUME. 

JANE  AUSTEN.  By  f.  warre  cornish, 

late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  net.  , 

The  Times.—  "  AH  his  qualities  as  a  biographer  are  in  harmony 
with  his  subject ;  his  clear  judgment,  a  humour  too  wise  and  too 
urbane  to  effervesce  or  acidify,  a  6hrewd,  kimily  knowledge  of  the 
world  into  which  Jane  Austen  '  was  sent  to  show  how  true  to  itself 
human  nature  is.'  " 


THIRD  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION. 

A   PEOPLE   AT   SCHOOL.     By  h. 

FIELDING  HALL,  Author  of  "The  Soul  of  a  People," 
etc.  Third  and  Cheaper  Impression,  Extra  crown  8vo, 
7s.  Gd.  net. 


STATISTICS.  By  the  late  SIR  ROBERT  GIFFEN, 
K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.  Written  about  the  years  1898- 
1900.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Higgs, 
C.B.,  with  the  assistance  of  George  Udny  Yule,  M.A., 
University  Lecturer  in  Statistics,  Cambridge.  8vo,  12s. 
net. 


MACMILLAN  G  CO.,   Ltd.,  LONDON. 


CONSTABLE'S  NEW  BOOKS 

"  Letters  which  passed  between  him, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr,  Healy  .  .  .  are 
a  real  contribution  to  the  political  history 
of  our  times."— Mr.  A.  E.  W.  MASON  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Review." 

THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY 

LABOUCHERE 

By  ALGAR  LABOUCHERE  THOROLD. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.     Medium  8vo. 
18s.  net. 

"  Written  with  the  insight  and  ability  •  .  .  this  admirable  life  .  •  • 
a  true  picture  of  the  man  as  apart  from  the  politician.  •  .  •  The  '  Life  of 
Labouchere,"  in  a  word,  is  not  merely  a  necessary  volume  in  the 
library  of  the  political  student,  it  is  also  a  thorough  and  careful  pre- 
sentment of  a  very  human  and  attractive  man.  Mr.  Thorold  is  greatly 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  work."  o-vi 
Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

"Make  the  acquaintance  of  the  book  itself  as  quickly  as  may  be. 
It  is  the  most  important  biography  of  recent  years." 

The  Manchester  Guardian. 


MEMOIRS  OF 

LI  HUNG  CHANG 

Being  a  selection  from  the  Journals  of  the  Viceroy, 
now  first  put  into  English  and  Chronologically  arranged. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"Ambition,  far-seeing  and  tireless,  is  reflected  from  every  page  of 
Li  Hung  Chang's  diaries;  ambition,  first  to  be  distinguished  above 
all  scholars,  to  become  the  Poet  Laureate  of  China ;  next  to  attain 
high  office  and  great  wealth,  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  councils  of 
the  '  Old  Buddha  ' ;  finally,  to  leave  recorded  a  fair  name  for  patriotic 
virtue  and  good  service  to  the  State,  and,  above  all,  to  secure  the 
favourable  verdict  of  posterity." — The  Times. 
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THE    FINANCIAL   DIFFICULTIES    OF   FEDERALISM.     By  Edgar 

Crammond. 

BRITISH  INDIA  BEFORE  PLASSEY.    By  H.  Dodwelu 
HEREDITY,  ENVIRONMENT,  AND    SOCIAL  REFORM.     By  A.  F. 
Tredgold. 

SHELRURNE  AND  WINDHAM.    By  C.  Grant  Rodertson. 
THE  VAGARIES  OF  RECENT  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.   By  Prof.  J.  S. 
Nicholson. 

TROUBADOURS  :  THEIR  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS.  By  Ezra  Pound. 
FORESTRY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  ABROAD.    By  Major  H.  G.  Joly  de 

LOTBINIERE. 

LADY  SHELLEY  AND  HER  ACQUAINTANCE.    By  Algernon  Cecil. 
INDIAN  PROGRESS  AND  TAXATION.    By  the  Earl  of  Cromer. 
THE  WHOLE-WORLD  NEEDS  OF  THE  NAVY.   By  Archibald  Hurd. 
PROFIT-SHARING.    By  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley. 
"  1813."    By  Prof.  C.  W.  Oman. 

GERMANY  UNDER  WILLIAM  II.      By  Prof.  Hermann    Oncbn  (of 

Heidelberg). 
THE  TWO  LAND  CAMPAIGNS. 


London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 
Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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TO  'BOOK-LOVET^S 


THE  ODD  VOLUME 

A  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  ANNUAL 

ISSUED  IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BOOK  TRADE  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 

IS  THE  BEST  VALUE  EVER  OFFERED  FOR 
ONE  SHILLING 

//  contains  an  Unpublished  Portrait  in 
Oils  of  Charles  Dickens  about  1866. 

Among  the  Authors  are  : 

Chesterton,  Belloc,  Ransome,  Emanuel, 
Ian  Hay,  Keble  Howard,  Jeffery  Farnol, 
and  Harry  Lauder 

Some  of  the  Artists  : 

Steinlen,  Hugh  Thomson,  Horace  Taylor, 
Pogany,  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Tom  Browne, 
Monro  S.  Orr,  Wilmot  Lunt,  Tony  Sarg, 
George  Belcher 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS 
AND  BOOKSHOPS 


Three  Standard  Books  on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY"  BRIDGE. 

.    By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  "  '  Saturday  '  Bridge  "  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY"  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 

(Postage  l^d.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  booh  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 


May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  FROM  STAFFORD  HOUSE, 
ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  n  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  29,  and  Two  Following  Days,  al 
1  o'clock  precisely,  a  PORTION  of  the  LIBRARY  from  Stafford  House, 
St.  James's,  S.W.  Sold  under  the  instructions  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  comprising  a  Large  Collection  of  the  Productions  of  the  Aldine  and 
Elievir  Presses,  many  bound  for  J.  A.  De  Thou;  Large  Books  of  Prints  and 
Galleries  |  Collections  of  Tracts  by  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Reformers  ;  Publications 
of  the  Roxburghe  and  Hannatyne  Clubs;  Editiones  Principes  of  Classic  Authors; 
a  Collection  of  387  Original  Drawings  of  the  Fauna  and  Aborigines  of  South 
Africa,  made  in  the  early  years  of  the  XlXth  Century;  Editio  Princeps  of  tha 
Poliphilo  of  Colunina,  &c.  Also  Books,  the  Property  of  Henry  S.  Guinness,  Esq., 
of  Burton  Hall,  Stillorgan,  Co.  Dublin,  comprising  Fine  Copies  of  Works  in 
General  Literature. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  bb 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE   ROOMS,   20   HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners' 
premises  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  held  as  required.  Valuations 
for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


MISS  LOUISA  DREWRY  holds,  at  her  own  house, 
Classes  for  the  Study  of  English  Literature.  She  also 
gives  instruction,  privately  or  in  class,  in  the  above-named 
subject,  in  the  History  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language, 
and  in  Composition  and  Reading. — 143  King  Henry's  Road, 
South  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 


A CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS  and  TUTORS  GRATIS.- 
Prospectuses  of  English  and  Continental  Schools  and  ot 
Army,  Civil  Service,  and  University  Tutors  sent  (free  of  charge) 
on  receipt  of  details  by  Powell,  Smith  and  Fawcett,  School 
Agents  (Est.  1833),  34  Bedford  St.,  Strand.    TeL  7021  Gerrard. 


SCHOOLS  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  in  ENGLAND  and  ABROAD. 
— Prospectuses  of  the  leading  Schools  and  Tutors,  and  every 
information  supplied  free  of  charge.  Please  state  pupils'  ages,  locality 
preferred,  and  approximate  school  fees  desired. — University  School, 
Agency,  122  Regent  Street,  W.    Est.  1858. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43   PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE  PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS,   AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

USEFUL  CASH  FOR  USELESS  TRINKETS.— Gold,  Jewellery,  Watches, 
Chains,  Rings,  Bracelets,  Antiques.  Old  Sheffield  Plate.  Why  not  find  money 
in  them  bv  sending  them  to  the  firm  of  FRASERS,  the  well-known  and  most 
reliable  house.  Strict  privacy  guaranteed.  Fairest  valuation  assured.  U  most 
value  or  offer  by  return.  Reference,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank.  -  FRASERS 
(Ipswich)  Ltd.,  Goldsmiths,  Desk  77,  Princes'Street,  Ipswich.    Established  1833. 
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£1:1:0  a  year  secures 
Absolute  Safety  for 
YOUR  Valuables. 

When  Clients  place  valuables  in  the  Chancery 
Lane  Safe  Deposit  they  know  that  they  are  safe 
and  under  their  own  control— that  they  are 
guarded  day  and  night — guarded  closer  than 
state  secrets. 

The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  is  absolutely 
fire  and  burglar  proof.  Trustees  and  others  can 
obtain  safes  with  two,  three,  or  more  locks  when 
required. 

Inspection  Invited.  Write  for  Prospectus. 

Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit, 

62  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C. 


ShaVers  know  the 


f,5^leasuretoflf 

&  iWer  requires  grinding 

BUCK  HANDLE,  5/8    fcHtaormsCMe    IVORY  HANDLE,  7/6 

WHOIESAU:   OSBOHNE.  CARRETT.  S  CO,  LONDON.W. 


80  words  per 
minute  in 
ONE  MONTE 

by  the  celebrated 
SIOAN-DUFIOTAN  high-speed  system,  saving  a 
year's  study.  Used  in  Parliament.  Illustrated  handbook  and 
LESSON  free.  —  SHORTHAND  ASSOCIATION-, 
325  Holborn  Hall,  London,  W.C.  (Tel. :  6m  Holborn.) 


A  PIPE  WITH  A 
DISTINGUISHED  CLIENTELE. 

Requires  only  a  quarter  the  effort  to  draw  that  other 
pipes  do.  Peculiarly  suitable  to  Public  Speakers 
who  smoke.  If  you  once  try  one  you  will  never 
smoke  any  other.  Prices,  Best  Briar,  2/6,  3/6,  5/-, 
and  7/6. 

UN  BAY   MFG.  CO.,  22  Tavistock  St.,  W.C. 

Send  postcard  for  particulars. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows  :— 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue  du  Chemin 
de  Fer.  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de  Persil.  OSTEND : 
F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  11.  ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  18 
Rue  Favart.  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  W. 
H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  Brentano's  Library,  37 
Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations. 
TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  MUNICH  : 
-  Heinrich  Jaffe,  54  Briennerstrasse.  STUTTGART  :  Konrad 
Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by 
forwarding  a  postcard  to  The  Publisher,  Saturday 
Review,  10  Ring  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


GRAND   TRUNK  RAILWAY 
OF  CANADA. 

At  the  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  hold  on  Thursday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.G.. 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Sniithcrs,  the  Chairman,  said  that  the  results  shown 
from  the  working  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  Railway  and  of  the  Detroit 
Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  Railway  did  not  tell  the  whole  story,  as 
the  parent  lino  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  traffic  which  was 
contributed  by  those  railways,  which,  if  not  controlled  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Company,  would  go  to  their  competitors.  Were  they  fully  amal. 
gamated  witli  tjio  Grand  Trunk  charges  now  debited  to  revenue — because 
those  lines  had  no  unused  capital — would  be  charged  to  capital,  and 
the  net  showing  would  be  thus  improved.  In  the  case  of  the  Canada 
Atlantic  line,  as  it  would  henceforth  lose,  to  a  great  extent,  its  character 
of  a  local  lino  and  become  one  of  the  through  links  to  the  North- 
West,  they  proposed  to  ask  Parliament  to  allow  them  to  incorporate 
it  with  the  Grand  Trunk  proper,  which  would  enable  them,  without 
unduly  burdening  revenue,  to  improve  the  line  in  readiness  for  the 
additional  traffic,  which  would  be  thrown  upon  it  when  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  was  opened.  They  could  not  follow  that  course  with  regard 
to  the  Detroit  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  line,  as  it  was  situated 
wholly  in  the  United  States,  but  as  that  company  had  outstanding 
bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  which  would  become  duo  within 
the  next  four  or  five  years,  they  expected  to  replace  theni  by  bonds 
bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  thus  be  able  without  much,  if 
any,  increased  charge  for  interest,  to  provide  the  necessary  capital 
to  make  improvements  on  the  line  necessitated  by  increased  traffic,  the 
demands  of  municipalities  and  traders,  and  the  Inter-state  Commerce 
Commission.  Summing  up  the  results  of  the  half-year's  working,  he 
stated  that  the  gross  receipts  for  the  period  showed  an  increase  of 
£531,000,  or  13.86  per  cent.  ;  the  working  expenses  an  increase  of  £413.000, 
or  14.82  per  cent. ;  and  the  train  mileage  an  increase  of  729,000,  or 
7.12  per  cent.  The  expenditure  on  capital  aoeount  amounted  to  £1,317,000. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Western  Railway  figures  did  not  affect  the  accounts 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  proper.  There  was  an  increase  of  £6,000  in  the 
debit  balance  carried  forward,  and  that  amount  would  be  taken  oara 
of  in  the  current  half-year.  Taking  the  increase  of  the  gross  receipts 
on  the  whole  system,  it  was  £660,000,  an  increase  over  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  13,38  per  cent.  The  increase  in  wages  alone  was 
£388.000,  or  17.50  per  cent.  From  one  point  of  view  it  was  unsatis- 
factory that  witli  that  large  increase  in  their  gross  receipts  they  had 
been  unable  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  net  profit,  but  the  cause  of 
that  was  plain — the  large  and  continued  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages 
and  the  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  materials,  which,  • 
in  turn,  was  also  occasioned  by  the  general  increase  in  wages.  From 
another  point  of  view  it  was  satisfactory  that,  owing  vo  the  increase 
in  their  gross  receipts,  they  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  position 
and  to  meet  the  increased  charges  on  capital  account.  Referring  to  the 
Grand  Tmnk  Pacifio  Railway,  he  reminded  them  that  when  he  last 
addressed  them  lie  stated  that  the  rails  weTe  laid  1124  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg  and  195  miles  east  of  Prince  Rupert,  leaving  427  miles  to 
complete.  He  was  able  that  day  to  say  that  the  line  was  laid  1204  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg  and  305  miles  east  of  Prince  Rupert,  leaving  230  miles 
to  complete,  which  they  believed  .would  be  finished  by  June  next  year, 
unless  some  circumstances  arose  which  they  did  not  at  present  foresee. 
They  began  to  publish  on  1  January  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  Prairie 
section  from  Winnipeg  to  Wolf  Creek,  a  distance  of  916  miles,  and  of 
tlie  Lake  Superior  branch,  from  Fort  William  to  Lake  Superior  Junction, 
188  miles.  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  receipts  were  derived  from 
local  traffic  only,  and  what  was  carried  down  to  Fort  William  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  during  the  season  of  navigation.  Those  traffics 
did  not  affect  Grand  Trunk  figirres,  as  the  line  was  still  worked  on 
construction  account.  The  present  traffic  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacifio 
was  no  criterion  of  what  its  capacity  would  be  when  it  was  part  of 
a  great  through  connection. 
The  report  and  accounts  were  carried  unanimously. 


"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  Sir  EDWARD  T.  COOK. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 
"  A  brilliant  book." — Times.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 


NORTH  WALES.   60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  as.  6d. 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonard^  Worthing, 
Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth, 
Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard, 
Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn, 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl.  Conway, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert, 
Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isleot  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands 
should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Post  free  from  Darlington  <5r>  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO.     London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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Messrs.  METHUEN'S  NEW  NOYELS 

Messrs.  Methuen  will  be  pleased  to  send  their  Catalogue  or  Announcement  List  post  free  to  any  applicant. 


THE  WAY   OF   AMBITION.  By  Robert 

Hichens.    Crown  8vo.    Gs.  [Fifth  Edition. 

A  brilliant  study  of  London  and  North  Afrioa. 

"One  of  the  sinocrcst  and  most  poignant  stories  be  haa  wiittcn.  It  Is  real, 
earnest,  vivid  ;  it  sets  the  heart  bcat'ng  and  the  brain  in  labour  with  a  problem," 

Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  culminating  chapters  are  as  clever  and  exciting  as  anything  which 
Mr.  Hichens  has  ever  given  us." — Liverpool  l'otl. 

"With  its  large  suggestivcuess,  Its  varied  and  clever  characterisation  and 
excellent  dialogue  it  is  a  novel  of  peculiar  clmrm." — I'all  Mall  Gazelle. 

"A  sound  and  picturesque  piece  of  work,  and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  its 
intense,  its  white-hot  interest." — Outlook, 

THE  REGENT.   I  v  Arnold  Bennett.  Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

[ Third  Edition-. 

The  famous  "Card"  is  rcintrodnoed  and  bis  adventures  described  in  Mr. 
Bennett's  most  buoyant  spirit. 

"Mr.  llcnnet  t  is  an  astonishingly  clever  and  judicious  artist,  he  has  that  sense  of 
lifewithou  which  110  man  can  be  a  novelist,  lie  bus  humour,  and  humour's  twin- 
brother,  p  bos,  lie  lias  all  this  and  much  else  us  well;  but  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  hi  mind  is  its  amazing  versatility." — Truth. 

"  Wc  doubt  whether  any  of  Mr.  Bennett's  books  is  likely  to  give  more  unmitigated 
amusement  than  'The  Regent' — a  book  full  of  good  bum  OUT  and  high  spirits." 

Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Bennett  is  in  the  lightest  of  moods — the  mood  of  pure  high  spirits  and 
burlesque."— Daily  Telegraph, 

"  Wc  have  found  the  book  as  fresh  and  engrossing  as  if  we  had  not  previously 
met  the '  Card.' " — Morning  Post. 

THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE.     By  Sir  Gilbert 

Parker.    Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

A  magnificently  dramatic  story  of  England  and  .South  Africa. 

"It  should  easily  take  rank  as  the  most  enthralling  novel  of  the  year  

Conveys  a  remarkably  vivid  impression  of  the  South  African  war,  and  of  the 
diplomatic  events  which  led  up  to  it." — Liverpool  Post. 

"  A  drama  in  which  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  infused  all  the  power  and  sincerity 
which  lie  behind  his  pen." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  There  is  a  thoroughness  about  the  author's  survey,  a  unity  of  impression,  a 
sense  of  responsibility  as  well  as  of  proportion,  evident  in  his  handling  of  even  the 
smallest  details  of  his  design,  which  lift  his  book  far  above  the  common  ruck  of 
Action." — Sunday  Times. 

"  The  author  has  never  limned  a  more  complex  feminine  character  than  that  of 
Jasmine,  and  round  her  circle  a  crowd  of  unforgettable  creatious." — Ulaegotc  Newt. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.    By  Mar- 

jorie  Bowen,  Author  of  "  I  Will  Maintain."  Crown  8vo.  Gs. 
The  dramatio  story  of  Oliver  Cromwell  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  (ireat  Protector's  death  is  here  told. 

"  It  is  a  stirring  story  of  stirring  ilays  and  stirring  deeds." — Liverpool  Post. 

"  Miss  Bowen  tells  the  familiar  story  w  ith  all  her  accustomed  verve  and  spirit, 
and  with  the  addition  of  those  picturesque  and  dramatic  touches  which  proclaim 
her  a  true  artist." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  fine  story,  dramatically  told  and  full  of  colour." — Public  Opinion. 

"  The  breadth,  dignity,  and  even  grandeur  of  her  picture  are  worthy  of  the  great 
relentless  drama  which  it  represents." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE  TWO  KISSES.   By  Oliver  Onions,  Author 
of  "Good  Boy  Seldom."    Crown  8vo.  Gs. 
The  story  of  a  woman  artist  in  which  the  life  of  the  studios  is  shown  as  it  is 
lived  by  women. 

"  An  admirable  and  entertaining  study  of  a  certain  phase  of  modern  life." 

Morning  Post, 

"A  rippling  comedy  In  which  Mr.  Onious's  wit  plays  delightfully." 

Yorkshire  Observer. 

"Mr.  Onions's  observation,  humour,  satire,  and  literary  powers  never  fail  him  in 
a  novel  which  shonson  every  page  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  one  of  our  most 
accomplished  novelists." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

"What  we  like  best  in  the  book  is  toe  picture  of  the  Glenerne  boarding-house 
and  its  habitues.   Mr.  Wellcome,  the  commercial  traveller,  is  superb." 

Evening  Standard. 

THE  LODGER.  By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.  Crown 

8vo.  6s.  [Second  Edition. 

A  thrilling  story  of  an  unsolved  mystery  of  crime. 

"  The  book  is  a  fine  piece  of  psychology.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  because 
everything  in  it  is  so  extraordinarily  real." — Bystander, 

"Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  brings  to  her  assistance  all  her  power  of  character- 
drawing  and  of  artistic  realism." — Liverpool  Post, 

"One  more  proof  that  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  is  mistress  of  'the  art  of 
thrilling.' " — Times. 

"A  wonderful  performance,  and  one  which  will  add  to  the  writer's  already 
world-wide  reputation," —  Westminster  Gazette. 


THE  MORNING'S  WAR.    By  C.  E.  Montague, 

Author  ol  "A  Hind  Let  Loom;."    Crown  8vo.  Gs. 
The  love-story  of  a  yonni;  Aiigln-Irisli  man  and  woman— brilliantly  written. 
"  A  Hue  distinctive  work  with  the  note  and  touch  of  a  master.   A  book  like  this, 
so  alive  and  vivid,  so  beautiful  and  invigorating,  is  one  among  a  thousand." 

„_     ,  ,  Daily  Herald, 

Pearls  arc  worth  diving  for,  and  there  are  plenty  of  fine  things  in  Mr.  Montague's 
story."— .Spectator. 

BELOW  STAIRS.    By  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick,  Author 

of  "  The  Severing."    Crown  8vo.    6s.  [Second  Edition. 

An  ununial  book,  being  the  story  of  a  domestic  servant— her  work,  her  love 
nffairs  and  her  outlook. 

"The  story,  mainly  concerned  with  the  life  of  domestic  servants,  is  as  charm- 
ing as  anything  that  she  has  written."— Liverpool  Post. 

"A  sympathetic  and  entertaining  story  nude  out  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
domestic  service."-  Manchester  Guardian. 

THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE.    By  w.  Pett 

Ridge,  Author  of    Devoted  Sparkes. "   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  adventures  of  a  country  family  In  town,  told  in  Mr.  Pett  Kidgc'a  happy 
nnd  vivacious  manner. 

"It  is  full  of  observation  and  humour,  and  is  written  with  delightful  case." 

Daily  Mail. 

"  There  is  much  wit  and  wisdom,  and  a  vast  amount  of  clever  character-drawing." 
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THE    HARROVIANS.  By  Arnold  Lunn. 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  [Second  Edition. 

The  most  truthful  story  of  school  life  ever  published.  This  is  the  real  thing 
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"  Every  oue  of  the  tales  contains  strong,  clean,  sensitive  work." — observer. 

TIDE  MARKS.    By  Margaret  Westrup  (Mrs.  W. 
Sydney  Stacey),  Author  of  *'  Elizabeth  in  Ketreat."  Crown 

8vo.  Gs. 
A  story  of  love  and  Cornwall. 

"  The  scenes  wherein  the  Cockney  family  appear  arc  the  best  in  a  story  which 

is  readable  throughout." — Athena  um. 

THE    SUMMER    LADY.     By  Mrs.  George 

Norman,  Author  of  "Lady  Fanny."    Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

A  graceful  romance,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  "Cardinal's  Snuff  Box." 
"Mrs.  Norman's  charming  stories  are  always  very  interesting  and  amusing 
reading." — Aberdeen  Press. 
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THE  WHITE  THREAD.    By  Robert  Halifax, 

Author  of  "  A  Whistling  Woman."    Crown  8vo.  Gs. 
A  story  of  working-class  life,  with  a  heroine  who  will  eudear  herself  to  all 
"These  people  have  a  great  reality  on  their  own  imaginative  plane.  Tilly 
Westaway  is  intensely  and  pathetically  human.    Her  silent  lover  is  a  mau  and  not 

a  puppet." — Observer. 

ONCE  OF  THE  ANGELS.   By  Evelyn  Beacon. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  story  on  a  delicate  subject  told  with  devotion  and  conviction. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  aclznowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

What  strikes  us  always  about  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  his 
bullion  honesty  of  speech.  We  must  say,  after  a  fairly 
long  study  of  personal  politics,  that  we  have  not  been 
distinctly  impressed  by  this  quality  in  other  leaders — 
Whig,  Tory,  Conservative,  Liberal.  We  notice  that 
the  Government  press  has  found  a  synonym  for  this 
honesty  of  speech — they  call  it  naivete  !  How,  in  all 
situations,  transparent  honesty  of  speech  would  fit  an 
English  Prime  Minister  nowadays  we  cannot  tell — 
because  there  is  no  particular  experience  to  guide  us. 

This  sterling  straightness  marked  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
great  speeches  this  week.  Turn  from  his  uncalculating 
frankness  to  the  astutest,  wariest  passage  in  Mr. 
Asquith's  speech — a  wait-and-see  passage — and  you 
enjoy  something  of  an  intellectual  treat  in  studying  the 
contrast.  We  have  read  three  or  four  times  the  much- 
quoted  sentence  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speech — the  sentence 
about  the  "permanence"  of  Irish  unity — and  we 
cannot  make  out  what  on  earth  it  means — whether  Ex- 
clusion is  up  his  sleeve  or  not.  Nobody  can  really 
make  it  out.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  made  out.  It  is 
like  the  puzzle  in  the  story  called  "  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger?"  Nobody  could  tell  which  came  out  of  the 
mystic  room — the  lovely  lady  or  the  devouring  tiger. 
For  a  bit  of  close-reasoned  ambiguity,  we  cannot  recall 
a  phrase  to  match  Mr.  Asquith's.  Words  are  largely 
given  an  English  Prime  Minister  to  hide  his  thoughts 
with. 

The  Unionist  leader's  speeches  have  made  the 
Unionist  policy  clear.  If  the  Government  want  a  settle- 
ment by  consent  let  them  say  so,  and  tell  us  upon  what 
terms  they  would  have  it.  Mr.  Law  has  not  rejected 
a  settlement  by  consent,  and  the  Radicals  are  clearly 


relieved.  They  have  been  more  anxious  than  they 
care  to  confess.  The  pretence  that  Ulster  was  bluffing 
is  given  up.  Both  the  "  Daily  News  "  and  the  "  Man- 
chester Guardian"  seem  ready  to  realise  that  every- 
day party  politics  will  not  meet  the  position  in  Ulster. 

"  He  wants  a  Conference — he  wants  it  not  ",  said  Mr. 
Asquith's  commentators.  We  suspect  Mr.  Asquith 
wants  a  Conference.  But  he  wished  the  other  side  had 
wanted  it  more,  and  he  would  have  liked  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
to  make  an  offer.  Mr.  Asquith  certainly  preferred  a 
Conference  to  a  General  Election,  so  he  rejected  a  formal 
Conference,  not  rejecting  an  informal  one,  hoping  his 
opponents  would  clutch  eagerly  at  an  ungracious  offer 
— which  indeed  might  afterwards  be  read  as  no  offer 
at  all. 

There  followed  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  looks 
forward  to  a  quasi-independent  L'lster  inside  a  quasi- 
independent  Ireland  beside  a  wholly  impotent  England 
— "  Home  Rule  inside  Home  Rule  ".  This  is  a  policy 
that  would  set  up  any  kind  of  Constitution,  and  amend 
it  in  any  kind  of  way,  rather  than  appeal  to  the 
country.  It  is  not  statecraft,  it  is  a  parliamentary 
device. 

Radicals  who  admire  Mr.  Larkin  may  not  dislike  the 
idea  of  weakening  executive  Government.  That  is 
what  this  strange  patchwork  pattern  for  govern- 
ing Ireland  would  certainly  do.  Ireland  is  to  have 
members  at  Westminster  and  more  members  at  Dublin  ; 
to  have  certain  sovereign  powers  and  Customs  rights  ; 
and  within  that  Ireland  apparently  L'lster  is  also  to 
have  some  powers — not  sovereign — of  its  own,  some 
members  perhaps  in  a  kind  of  subsidiary  Parliament 
of  its  own  at  Belfast  or  Derry,  a  few  at  Dublin,  perhaps 
even  one  or  two  at  Westminster.  Muddle  from  begin- 
ning to  end  ! 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  Home  Rule  within 
Home  Rule  will  not  work.  Besides,  is  not  Mr.  Devlin 
a  member  for  Belfast?  Would  he  not  demand  for  his 
Nationalist  followers  inside  Ulster  a  third  Home  Rule 
within  the  second  Home  Rule  within  the  first?  Sir 
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Edward  Grey's  solution  is  like  Swift's  fleas  and  lesser 
fleas.  And  all  to  avoid  a  general  election  until  the 
land  campaign  is  well  under  way. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  has  a  low  opinion  of  a  Scots 
audience  and  of  Scottish  political  intelligence.  Not 
otherwise  can  we  explain  his  summing  up  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Dumfries  by  the  remark  that  "a  few  people  in 
a  small  corner  of  Ulster  declared  that  they  had  the  right 
to  appeal  even  to  force  of  arms  in  order  to  resist  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  ".  That  kind  of  thing  may  be 
good  enough  for  an  audience  of  Irish-Americans  in  the 
United  States.  But  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is 
now  merely  silly. 

Sir  West  Ridgcway  is  a  Liberal  and  a  Home  Ruler; 
but,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  situation,  he 
pleads  for  the  exclusion  of  Ulster.  Indeed,  he  docs 
more  ;  lie  insists  that  exclusion  is  inevitable,  because 
violence  is  certain  if  the  Bill  is  passed,  and  that  violence 
would  "  oblige  the  Imperial  Government  directly  to 
administer  the  province,  for  they  could  not  possibly 
hand  over  an  Ulster  seething  with  angry,  passions  to 
the  Jrish  Government".  There  is  more  in  this  than  in 
anything  yet  said  by  the  Radical  leaders. 

If  Home  Rule  could  be  discussed  upon  the  platform 
as  Mr.  Balfour  discusses  it  elsewhere  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  Irish  question.  In  Mr.  Balfour's 
ten  pages— of  the  "University  Magazine"- — upon 
"Nationalists  and  Home  Rule  "  there  is  political  wisdom 
for  all  parties  in  this  dispute.  Mr.  Balfour  writes  with 
persuasi-ve  lucidity  and  a  noble  breadth.  Much  that  is 
being  written  and  said  to-day  reads  beside  it  like  idle 
chatter.  Mr.  Balfour's  conclusions  only  may  be  given 
here.  Ireland  is  not  to-day  an  oppressed  people.  It 
is  getting  more  out  of  the  Union  than  it  puts  in.  Nor 
is  Ireland  aggrieved  by  a  substitution  of  alien  political 
institutions  for  her  own.  Ireland  never  had  any  political 
institutions  ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  is  now  preparing', 
under  Home  Rule,  to  accept  the  English  institution  of 
a  free  Parliament. 

The  difficulty  is  not  economic  or  political  oppression  ; 
it  is  nationalism.  Irish  Nationalist  patriotism  by  an 
unhappy  series  of  historical  accidents  has  come  to 
mean  instinctive  hostility  for  the  Union.  The  Irish 
patriot  has  not  yet  learned  that  local  patriotism  is  con- 
sistent with  the  wider  patriotism  of  a  larger  group. 
Mr.  Balfour  believes  that  within  a  generation,  were  the 
Union  maintained,  Irish  patriotism  would  broaden  out, 
like  the  patriotism  of  Scotland,  into  Imperial  patriotism. 
The  narrow  nationalism  of  to-day  would  become  a 
memory ;  and  the  problem  of  Home  Rule  would  dis- 
appear. Even  now  the  parochial  nationalism  of  Mr. 
Redmond's  party  at  Westminster  is  factitious,  kept 
inflamed  only  by  expert  political  agitation. 

If  nationalism  be  at  the  root  of  the  Irish  clamour 
for  Home  Rule,  then  Mr.  Asquith's  Home  Rule  Bill 
will  make  things  worse.  Mr.  Asquith's  Home  Rule 
Bill  does  not  recognise  Ireland  as  a  nation.  The  Irish 
Parliament  is  not  sovereign  in  the  sense  that  any  nation 
would  require  it  to  be;  and,  if  Mr.  Redmond's  party  is 
frankly  national,  it  will  be  compelled  to  ask  for  greater 
power  and  wider  independence.  If  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists are  really  nationalists  by  derivation  and  policy, 
there  are  only  two  ways  of  dealing  with  them. 
Either  we  must  give  them  complete  autonomy,  thus 
admitting  the  Nationalist  plea  that  Ireland  is  a  nation, 
or  we  must  keep  them  in  full  communion  with  England, 
thus  asserting  that  their  local  patriotism  need  not,  and 
in  future  will  not,  be  inconsistent  with  their  wider 
patriotism  as  citizens  of  an  Imperial  group.  This  last 
is  the  true  solution.  "  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet 
on  his  back  wherein  he  puttcth  alms  for  oblivion." 
Ireland,  if  the  politicians  would  allow  it,  would  forget 
the  historical  accidents  that  have  made  Irish  patriotism 
a  synonym  of  hostility  towards  ourselves.  The  real  way 
out  is  with  time  and  with  the  better  government  of 
Ireland. 


One  of  the  few  amusing  passages  in  the  loo  brutish 
land  campaign  is  the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  We  suppose  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  beginning  to  see  that  after  all  "  the  Dooks  " 
are  not  such  an  ill  lot  as  he  painted  them  at  Limehouse 
— for  our  part,  indeed,  the  worst  thing  we  can  recall 
hearing  a  Duke  say  was  that  he  could  never  get  enough 
bread  sauce.  But  as  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  offer 
of  his  forest  at  £2  an  acre — we  are  inclined  to  enter 
a  warning.  After  all  the  British  taxpayer  must  be 
considered.  It  is  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who  is  going 
to  buy  or  make  an  offer  for  the  land  :  he  is  not  quite 
so  speculative  as  that. 

We  cannot  quite  determine  from  its  comment  this 
week  whether  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  is  displeased 
with  Lord  Newton  for  objecting  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
name  being  mentioned  so  often,  or  with  us  for  not  doing 
as  Lord  Newton  advises.  However,  we  will  assume 
it  is  displeased  with  Lord  Newton  ;  and  therefore  we 
will  do  our  best  to  atorrc  for  his. offence  by  again  men- 
tioning Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  "  Westminster 
Gazette's  "  note  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Wolmcr, 
and  the  reporters  offers  a  capital  opportunity. 

The  "  Westminster  '  is  angry  with  Lord  Wolmer 
because  he  put  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  possible  winnings 
over  the  Marconi  deal  at  far  too  high  a  figure.  So  it 
proposes  to  banish  him  from  the  ranks  of  serious  con- 
troversialists'. We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
"  Westminster  Gazette  "  would  banish  not  only  the 
controversialist  but  the  controversy.  We  fear  we  cannot 
agree.  Frankly,  the  dispute  between  Lord  Wolmer 
and  the  reporters  seems  to  us  a  mere  trifle.  Assume 
Lord  Wolmer  is  quite  wrong  and  the  reporters  quite 
right— that  does  not  annul  the  controversy  or  the  con- 
troversialist. The  gravest  part  of  Lord  Wolmer's 
charge  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  absolutely  un- 
affected by  this  side-issue.  Can  the  "  Westminster  " 
see  its  way  to  give  us  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  to 
these  perfectly  clear  questions  : 

(1)  Did  or  did  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  accept  a  tip 
coming  through  a  Government  contractor,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  was  in  a  position  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  on  the  Stock  Exchange? 
(2)  Thanks  to  this  tip,  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  borrowing 
money  at  7  per  cent.,  buy  a  large  number  of  company 
shares  and  quickly  sell  a  certain  proportion  of  them 
very  soon  after  at  a  handsome  profit?  (3)  Was  this 
kind  of  investment  or  speculation  a  delicate  or  a  proper 
one  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  engage  in? 

Meanwhile  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  being 
repeatedly  asked  another  question  of  public  interest,  but 
he  is  too  busy  with  the  land  to  reply.  Mr.  Maxse  put  the 
question  to  him  on  10  October,  but  got  no  reply.  We 
notice  Mr.  Maxse  is  repeating  it  in  the  "  National  Re- 
view "  for  November  in  his  article,  "  From  Bedford  to 
Bogota  ".  The  question  is  :  "  Were  you  aware  that 
while  you  and  your  colleagues  were  engaged  in  settling 
the  coal  strike  in  March  1912,  the  Master  of  Elibank 
was  investing  some  ^20,000  of  party  funds  in  Home 
Railway  Stock,  securities  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  course  and  result  of  Ministerial  nego- 
tiations?" Surely  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
cannot  mean  to  wait  till  Parliament  meets  ere  answer- 
ing this  grave  question. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  Thursday  gave  a  very  good  reason 
why  it  is  necessary  to  mention  Mr.  Lloyd  George  very 
frequently.  He  is  the  greatest  demagogue  of  modern 
times — a  mime  of  genius  who  can  play  with  the  half- 
sinceritv  of  an  extremely  emotional  temperament  his 
role  of  a  little  brother  of  the  people.  Statesmen  and 
historians  all  agree  that  Cleon  is  not  to  be  admired  ; 
but  he  was  doubtless  the  great  political  theme  of  his 
day  in  Athens. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  at  Westminster  Chapel 
on  Tuesday  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  his  genius 
for  demagogy.    He  was  helping  to  raise  the  stipends  of 
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Nonconformist  ministers.  This  is  excellent  work ;  but 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoiled  it  in  the  doing.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  Nonconformist  ministers  are  men  of 
''judgment,  tact,  discretion,  patience,  sobriety,  and 
temperance"  ;  that  they  have  to  provide  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  housing)  for  themselves — and,  above  all,  to  be 
respectable — on  the  wages  of  an  artisan.  That  this 
should  be  so  is  to  no  one's  credit — to  the  credit  of 
Nonconformists  ljeast  of  all.  It  is  praiseworthy  in 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  he  should  think  for  these  un- 
fortunate people,  pray  for  them,  and  make  speeches 
for  them. 

But  unhappily  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  unable  to  do  this 
without  slapping  out  at  his  political  opponents  at  every 
turn.  His  speech  at  Westminster  was  sly,  chapel 
politics  of  the  kind  that  makes  every  Welsh  dissent- 
ing chapel  a  Radical  committee-room  in  every 
general  election.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  knows  these 
chapel  politics  by  heart.  They  are  the  source  of  his 
power  and  position  to-day.  He  has  not  lost  the  art  of 
talking  and  thinking — for  preference  in  the  pulpit  of  a 
meeting-house  that  escapes  rating  as  being  ostensibly 
a  place  of  worship  only — of  the  political  Opposition  as 
the  ungodly.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sentimentalised  on 
Tuesday  over  "  these  little  red-brick  buildings,  with 
no  social  standing  or  power  ".  But  he  knows  well 
enough  he  would  not  be  where  he  is  to-day  had  it  not 
been  for  these  little  red-brick  buildings. 

The  third  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  died  on  Tuesday  in 
his  ninetieth  year,  was  the  grandson  of  "  The  Doctor  ", 
the  Prime  Minister  who  formed  a  stop-gap  Government 
in  1801  on  Pitt's  retirement.  Pitt  had  been  Prime 
Minister  for  seventeen  years,  and  was  utterly  worn 
out  with  the  strain  of  the  first  Napoleonic  War  and 
the  carrying  of  the  Irish  Union  Act.  In  order  to  make 
the  Union  a  success  Pitt  pressed  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholics;  George  III.  declared  he 
would  abdicate  rather  than  consent ;  and  Pitt,  afraid  of 
irritating  the  Sovereign  into  madness,  and  tired  and 
disgusted,  resigned.  Addington  formed  what  was  called 
in  the  slang  of  the  day  a  "  broad-bottomed  "  Adminis- 
tration, composed  of  Pittites  and  one  or  two  Whigs, 
amongst  whom  was  Tierney,  an  independent  leader  of 
Opposition. 

Addington  was  a  commonplace,  well-meaning  man, 
and  his  succeeding  Pitt  was  regarded  much  in  the  same 
light  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  succession  to  Disraeli 
might  have  been  regarded.  The  prevalent  opinion  was 
expressed  in  the  popular  jingle  : 

"  What  London  is  to  Paddington, 
That  is  Pitt  to  Addington  ". 

Addington  was  called  the  Doctor  because  he  was  the 
son  of  the  physician  who  attended  Lord  Chatham  and 
his  family.  As  Dr.  Sangrado  believed  in  water,  so 
did  Dr.  Addington  believe  in  port,  with  which  he  dosed 
the  Pitts,  father  and  son,  with  fatal  liberality.  Indeed, 
there  were  but  three  remedies  in  those  days — port  wine, 
purgation,  and  cupping.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the 
mischief  wrought  by  this  prescription  of  the  Portuguese 
grape.  If  Chatham  had  not  been  down  with  the  gout 
between  1765  and  1769  our  American  Colonies  might 
have  been  saved.  Had  his  son  drunk  less  port  with 
Dundas,  who  knows  but  that  the  war  with  France 
might  have  been  successful,  or  never  begun?  Add- 
ington, the  son,  was  Speaker  and  Prime  Minister,  and 
in  a  storm  of  ridicule  was  glad  to  escape,  under  a 
viscount's  coronet,  to  "  another  place  ". 

The  European  Powers  are  waiting  for  President 
Wilson's  decision  as  to  Mexico.  The  elections  show 
that  the  people  of  Mexico  neither  understand  nor  care 
about  votes  and  Constitutions;  also  that  they  firmly 
believe  that  President  Huerta  is  the  one  man  able  to 
keep  the  peace.  It  would  be  disastrous  for  President 
Wilson  to  weaken  President  Huerta's  authority ;  or, 
as  it  is  feared  he  will,  to  run  a  weak  American  nominee 
in  opposition.  President  Wilson  would  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  see  chances  of  profit  and  capital 


in  the  weakness  and  disorder  of  Mexico.  America  has 
no  more  right  than  Great  Britain  to  dictate  laws  and 
policies  in  Mexico — laws  and  policies  unfitted  to  the 
country,  and  only  likely  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
government. 

The  Premier  of  New  Zealand  announces  this  week  a 
change  in  the  naval  policy  of  his  country.  New  Zea- 
land follows  Australia,  building  and  manning  her  own 
ships  and  keeping  them  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  clearly 
the  result  of  the  concentration  of  the  British  fleet  in 
the  North  Sea.  The  Governments  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  have  inferred  from  our  Admiralty  pro- 
gramme that  England  will  only  be  able  to  spare  for 
the  Imperial  patrol  of  the  Pacific  a  force  ridiculously 
out  of  proportion  to  their  needs.  New  Zealand  has 
always  stood  for  the  principle  of  unity  in  naval  de- 
fence ;  but  New  Zealand  is  not  ready  to  strip  the 
Pacific  bare. 

The  Pacific  is  almost  as  serious  as  the  Mediterranean 
question.  Two  first-class  naval  Powers — Japan  and 
the  United  States — are  within  striking  distance  of  our 
Imperial  Pacific  ports  and  trade-routes.  Owing  to 
the  concentration  of  the  linglish  fleet  in  Europe  some 
of  the  most  important  communications  of  the  Empire 
are  not  now  under  Imperial  control.  It  is  expected 
that  the  British  naval  contingent  for  patrolling  these 
routes  will  be  stationed  at  Gibraltar — ready,  of  course, 
for  immediate  action  in  the  North  !  This  patrol  might 
occasionally  show  the  flag  in  the  Pacific ;  but  in 
war  it  would  not  be  available.  The  decision 
of  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  have  a  Pacific  fleet 
is  a  protest  against  our  inadequate  programme.  If 
New  Zealand  could  trust  the  British  Admiralty  to  pro- 
vide more  than  a  bare  margin  in  the  North  Sea,  New 
Zealand  would  return  k>  the  policy  of  centralisation. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  brings  Mr.  Churchill  to  a 
strict  and  terrible  account  in  the  "  Empire  Review" 
for  November.  Lord  Charles  can  always  be  trusted 
to  make  out  the  worst  possible  case  against  the  Ad- 
miralty. Lord  Charles  Beresford,  indeed,  and  Mr. 
Churchill  can  always  be  trusted  to  make  the  worst  of 
one  another.  A  few  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Churchill 
was  making  his  last  naval  statement,  the  House  of 
Commons  grew  fiery-red,  the  lie  direct  being  freely 
given  and  received.  But  Lord  Charles'  defiant  manner 
does  not  affect  the  real  burden  of  his  message.  Mr. 
Churchill's  proposals  of  last  session  leave  the  Navy 
still  at  least  a  squadron  short.  Lord  Charles  has 
certainly  proved  this,  and  more  than  this. 

On  Tuesday  in  Dublin  Mr.  Larkin  pleaded  "  Not 
Guilty  to  a  charge  of  sedition  and  inciting  to  riot. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  sedition  only,  and  sentenced 
to  seven  months'  imprisonment.  The  Attorney-General 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  dispute  between  masters 
and  men  in  Dublin  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  Mr.  Larkin  was  not  prosecuted  as  a  strike 
leader,  but  because  he  had  broken  the  law.  Already 
people  had  been  imprisoned  for  doing  what  Mr.  Larkin 
had  incited  them  to  do.  Mr.  Larkin  was  on  Tuesday 
convicted  of  sedition  upon  evidence  of  his  having 
burned  the  King's  proclamation  and  derided  his 
authority. 

Hope  has  come  this  week  into  Dublin,  founded  less 
upon  any  actual  step  taken  upon  either  side  than  upon 
a  change  of  feeling.  Mr.  Larkin  being  put  away,  it 
is  possible  an  arrangement  between  masters  and  men 
will  be  made  over  his  head.  Each  part}-  is  tired,  and 
waiting  to  jump  at  a  compromise.  If  the  men  could 
agree  upon  some  form  of  guarantee  to  the  masters 
that  contracts  would  be  observed,  the  masters  would 
recognise  the  Union.  Mr.  Larkin  has  lost  ground  with 
his  own  people  during  the  last  fortnight.  His  plan 
foi  the  deportation  of  workpeople's  children  has 
plunged  him  into  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  has  heavily  damaged  him. 

The  Jews  are  clearly  stirred  by  the  ritual  murder 
accusation.    All  their  immense  influence  in  this  country 
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has  been  used,  and  tbey  have  enlisted  support  in 
Church  and  State.  Meanwhile,  the  trial  at  Kieff  pro- 
ceeds with  a  bewildering  conflict  of  evidence.  One 
doctor  states  that  the  object  of  the  murderers  was 
clearly  to  drain  off  blood  and  to  inflict  pain — evidence 
which  is  flatly  contradicted  by  other  medical  experts. 

It  is  right  that  the  Jews  should  be  frank  in  this 
matter.  This  blood  accusation  is  not  made  only  by 
the  spiteful,  the  ignorant,  and  the  superstitious.  Men 
of  learning  and  distinction  have  believed  in  it.  Sir 
Richard  Burton  was  one  of  these.  lie  wrote  a  book, 
examining  the  evidence  and  giving  circumstantial 
details  of  cases  which  he  believed  to  be  ritual  murder. 
Through  diplomatic  pressure  the  book  was  not  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime;  and  when,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a 
firm  of  London  publishers  attempted  to  produce  it 
they  were  prevented  by  Jewish  influence — a  piece  of 
doubtful  policy  which  was  sure  to  cause  suspicion. 

One  of  the  best  speeches  at  the  meeting  of  protest 
was  made  by  Father  Hampton,  who  declared  that  the 
Popes  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century  had  de- 
clared the  charges  baseless  and  untrue.  Cardinal 
Ganganelli  had  investigated  all  the  cases  on  record  for 
the  Holy  Office,  and  could  find  no  foundation  for  any. 
This  is  valuable  testimony. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  at  Chelmsford,  paid  a  line  tribute 
to  the  old-style  soldier.  Referring  to  his  experiences  in 
the  Crimea,  he  spoke  of  the  terrible  mortality  that 
occurred  through  want  of  food  and  clothing.  In  eight 
battalions  seventy-three  died  out  of  every  hundred 
from  preventable  causes.  All  the  men  became  weak 
and  were  so  listless  that  it  was  difficult  to  induce  them 
to  work  even  to  obtain  cover  from  fire.  Hut  they  never 
sulked,  and  "  in  the  worst  time,  when  at  night  the 
enemy  made  a  sortie,  it  needed  only  the  inspiring  shout 
of  any  officer  whose  voice  they  recognised  to  carry 
forward  a  few  men  headlong  into  a  crowd  of  the 
enemy  ".  In  praising  the  old  Sir  Evelyn  was  not  un- 
generous towards  the  new.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
present  generation  of  soldiers,  and  considers  that  educa- 
tion, combined  with  discipline,  will  render  them  more 
formidable  and  as  steadfast  under  fire  as  were  the  older 
generations. 

Reuter's  Agency  has  not  come  out  well  from  the 
controversy  that  has  arisen  over  newspapers  and  adver- 
tisements. The  "  Times  "  has  done  right  in  laying 
down  the  definite  principle  that  a  news  agency  has  no 
right  to  carry  on  the  business  of  advertising,  any  more 
than  an  advertising  agency  has  any  business  to  supply 
news.  The  functions  are  incompatible.  Of  course,  in 
all  reputable  newspapers  the  advertising  and  editorial 
departments  are  things  apart,  absolutely  independent 
organisations.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
these  commercial  days  the  power  of  the  advertiser  has 
been  growing.  Cases  where  advertisers  have  influenced 
the  news  columns  are  not  unknown.  It  is  a  "good  thing, 
perhaps,  that  this  question  has  arisen.  It  has  cleared 
the  air,  and  no  conductor  of  newspapers  can,  in  future, 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  ethics  of  the  matter. 

M.  Richepin  has  been  lecturing  in  Paris  on  the 
Tango.  He  quoted  Pindar,  Socrates,  and  Sophocles; 
and  proved  the  antiquity  of  the  Tango  from  figures  in 
the  British  Museum  and  from  the  tombs  of  Thebes 
H  is  paper  is  well  described  as  "a  mixture  of  an  essav 
of  Elia  and  of  a  page  from  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  '  ".  The  modern  Tango  comes  from  Spanish 
America,  but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that,  says  M. 
Richepin.  Dances  such  as  the  minuet  and  gavotte  are 
only  developments  from  dances  of  rude  peasantry  in 
Brittany  and  Poitou.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  consider 
the  Tango  intrinsically  indecent.  M.  Richepin  has  seen 
it  danced  by  princesses  of  distinction,  while  he  has  seen 
the  insipid  polka  and  the  respectable  lancers  danced  in 
a  way  "  a  faire  rougir  des  singes  ".  It  is,  as  most 
sensible  people  realise,  a  matter  not  of  the  dance,  but 
of  tin-  dancers. 


THE  CRISIS. 
]\/|  K.  BONAR  LAW'S  two  great  speeches  of  this 
week  have  cleared  the  position.  There  is  now  a 
chance — but  no  more  than  a  chance — that  an  informal 
conference  will  be  held  to  settle  the  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion; a  faint  possibility,  but  no  more  than  a  faint 
possibility,  that  it  may  succeed. 

Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  with  a  studied  ambiguity 
that  concealed  his  meaning  but  not  the  difficulties  of 
his  position,  rejected  a  formal  but  not  an  informal 
conference;  Mr.  Bonar  Law  answered  him  frankly 
and  fairly.  The  two  speeches  indeed  show  a  very 
different  intention.  The  head  of  the  Government 
equally  regards  Ulster  and  party  tactics;  he  is 
as  intent  on  manceuvring  for  position  as  on  avoiding 
civil  war.  The  Unionist  leader  invites  him  openly  to 
say  where  he  stands  and  what  he  proposes.  Will  Mr. 
Asquith  dare  to  reply  with  the  same  directness? 

One  solution,  and  that  the  best,  he  will  not  have, 
lie  will  refuse  a  general  election,  and  his  refusal  is 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come.  If  the  present  "impasse"  is  not  the  time  for 
a  general  election,  what  is  the  time?  After  civil  war 
has  broken  out?  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  party 
which  pretends  to  trust  the  people  is  afraid  of  the 
people.  To  have  driven  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
verge  of  civil  war  is  not  a  good  election  cry. 

A  formal  conference  the  Government  will  not  have. 
They  know  the  weak  places  of  their  Bill  too  well.  But 
informal  suggestions,  it  appears,  they  will  welcome. 
The  offer  might  well  be  refused  by  those  who  argue 
that  as  the  Government  have  got  themselves  into  this 
place  it  is  their  duty  to  get  themselves  out;  but  we  do 
not  propose  so  to  regard  it.  We  regard  it,  not  as  a 
basis  of  compromise,  but  as  a  proof  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  slightly  moved.  At  least  Mr.  Asquith  has 
not  repeated  the  folly  of  Mr.  McKcnna.  If  he  will  not 
have  a  conference,  he  admits  there  is  something  to 
confer  about.  Having  once  tentatively  moved,  he  may 
move  again.  His  subordinates  may  repeat  set  phrases 
about  the  demand  of  the  Irish  people  ;  but  Mr.  Asquith 
is  beginning  to  realise  that  there  is  no  one  Irish  people, 
and  that  the  voice  of  the  Irish  people  is  contradictory. 

Radicals  have  attempted  to  show  that  Ulster  was 
bluffing;  the  utterly  reckless  say  so  still.  But  the  world 
now  knows  absolutely  that  Ulster  was  not  bluffing,  but 
that  the  Government  was.  Ulster  intends  to  fight 
rather  than  sever  the  present  Imperial  connexion  ;  the 
Government  talk  of  their  determination,  but  in  their 
hearts  they  would  rather  compromise  than  let  things 
come  to  an  issue.  Only  they  would  compromise  in  a 
mean  way  :  they  would  like  it  to  appear  that  it  was 
their  opponents  and  not  themselves  who  had  yielded. 
Then  they  could  parade  as  the  magnanimous  folk  who 
had  given  Ulster  satisfaction  to  avoid  a  conflict. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  make  the  calculation 
useless.  Ulster  has  brought  the  Government  up  sharp 
against  the  crisis.  Mr.  Redmond  may  say  "  full  steam 
ahead  ".  Mr.  Asquith  has  not  dared  to  countermand 
this;  but  he  has  in  fact  given  the  signal  to  "stand 
by".  The  speed  towards  disaster  has  not  slack- 
ened, but  the  order  to  stand  by  is  a  sign  that 
the  rock  ahead  is  seen.  The  idea  that  the  rock  is  not 
a  real  rock  has  been  abandoned,  but  Mr.  Asquith  still 
seems  to  imagine  that  the  rock  may  move  out  of  the 
way.  In  a  little  while  he  must  understand  that  this  is 
impossible. 

Xo  doubt  Mr.  Redmond  will  bluster.  Possibly  Mr. 
Asquith  will  threaten.  But  both  in  their  hearts  know 
it  is  useless.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  told  them  plainly 
enough  that  it  is  for  them  to  say  what  they  propose 
to  do  to  avoid  civil  war  ;  and  it  is  for  Ulster  and  the 
Unionist  allies  of  Ulster  to  consider  the  offer.  The 
first  offer  by  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
second  offer  by  Mr.  Asquith  was  no  offer  at  all.  Now 
let  Mr.  Asquith  try  again  and  be  a  little  more  explicit. 

One  consideration  he  may  put  aside.  The  Radical 
Press  and  the  minor  Radical  politicians  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  are  meddling  in  other  people's 
affairs  and  advising  other  folk  ;  and  they  have  of  late 
asked  Ulster,  adjured  Ulster,  threatened  Ulster,  and 
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coaxed  Ulster  to  give  up  her  preparations,  and  they 
have  insisted  that  the  first  duty  of  a  patriotic  Unionist 
party  was  to  check  Ulster  and  to  disavow  Sir  Edward 
Carson.  Mr.  Asquith  need  no  longer  reckon  on  the 
success  of  that  too  transparent  device,  a  kind  of  poli- 
tical fool's  mate  which  cannot  be  tried  so  late  in  the 
game.  The  preparations  in  Ulster  must  continue  ;  the 
Unionist  support  of  Ulster  must  continue.  Even  should 
the  Government  declare  for  terms,  the  preparations  and 
the  support  would  continue  until  the  bond  was  sealed. 
For  Ulster  to  cease  preparing  would  allow  an  un- 
scrupulous Government  backed  by  an  unscrupulous 
Press  to  declare  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  prepara- 
tions after  all ;  for  the  Unionist  party  to  cease  support- 
ing Ulster  is  unthinkable. 

Ulster  must  then  above  all  things  go  on  steadily 
completing  her  defences.    It  is  supremely  necessary. 

On  one  condition  only  will  the  Ulstermen  ever  agree 
to  relax  ;  on  no  other  condition  will  they  even  parley. 
That  condition  is  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  from  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  or  the  dropping  of  the  Bill  :  it  is  for 
the  Government  to  choose.  The  better  course,  we  say 
frankly,  is  to  drop  the  Bill,  because  it  is  a  bad  Bill 
which  must  work  badly  whether  it  is  applied  to  one 
province  or  to  three.  But  that  is  a  course  which  we 
imagine  Mr.  Redmond  will  not  permit,  since  there 
is  no  time  in  this  Parliament  for  any  other  Home  Rule 
Bill,  and  a  federal  settlement  by  consent — if  such  a 
settlement  is  possible — would  drive  away  all  hope  of 
other  legislation.  Would  Mr.  Redmond,  at  a  pinch, 
sooner  have  Home  Rule  without  Ulster  than  no  Home 
Rule  at  all?  That  is  the  choice  he  may  ultimately  have 
to  make. 

But  here  the  interests  of  the  Coalition  diverge.  Mr. 
Redmond's  one  care  is  for  Home  Rule  in  some  shape 
or  form,  preferably  the  form  he  has  approved,  but  if 
not,  then  in  some  form  or  other.  But  Mr.  Asquith 's 
main  care,  and  that  of  his  followers,  is  not  Home  Rule 
at  all,  but  the  avoidance  of  a  General  Election  until 
the  last  possible  moment.  The  mere  hint  of  an  election 
sets  the  good  Liberal  explaining  why  such  things 
should  not  be;  even  the  cautious  "Westminster 
Gazette  ",  on  the  morrow  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech, 
announced  that  if  the  Government  went  to  the  country 
on  Home  Rule  it  would  "  stand  self-condemned  and 
invite  its  own  doom  ".  It  is  not  our  business  to  con- 
tradict the  "Westminster"  when  it  declares  that  the 
Government  would  not  survive  a  General  Election ; 
but  does  it  not  think  the  Government  will  also  invite 
its  own  doom  if  it  allows  us  to  drift  into  civil  war? 
Does  it  take  the  view — and  it  ought  to  know — that 
no  election  should  ever  be  fought  on  Home  Rule?  At 
the  last  election  Home  Rule  was  a  concealed  issue ;  at 
the  next  election  it  was  hoped  that  Home  Rule  would 
be  a  settled  issue.  At  the  last  election  Mr.  Asquith 
did  not  mention  Home  Rule  in  his  election  address, 
remembering  perhaps  his  previous  declaration  that  the 
Liberal  party  ought  not  to  tackle  the  question  without 
the  independent  majority  which  he  knew  he  would 
never  obtain ;  at  the  next  election  he  expected  that 
Home  Rule  would  be  over  and  done  with,  that  the 
abolition  of  plural  voting  would  make  up  for  the  lost 
Irish  vote,  and  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
would  provide  a  good  cry  for  the  people. 

His  calculation  has  miscarried ;  and  it  is  for  the 
Government,  since  they  will  not  appeal  to  the  country, 
to  answer  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  invitation,  and  to  let  us 
know  exactly  what  they  propose  to  do  to  avoid  a 
civil  war. 


THE  VOICES  OF  THE  CABINET. 

"  TT  does  not  matter  what  we  say  ",  said  a  Victorian 
*  _  Premier  by  way  of  reminding  his  colleagues  that 
policies  must  be  justified  as  well  as  determined,  "but 
we  must  all  say  the  same  thing  ".  Those  were  the 
days  before  public  meetings,  and  explanations  were 
offered  in  Parliament.  To-day  each  Minister  talks  on 
his  own  platform,  which  makes  it  harder  for  them  all 
to  say  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Asquith  has  complicated 
matters  further  by  declaring  that  Ministers  are  un- 


muzzled on  questions  not  part  of  the  Cabinet's  settled 
policy.  No  wonder  that  sometimes  the  Prime  Minister 
finds  it  no  easy  business  to  construct  an  appearance  of 
unanimity.  Faced  at  Ladybank  with  the  task  of  squar- 
ing Mr.  Churchill,  who  was  clearly  out  for  compromise, 
and  Mr.  McKenna,  who  talked  like  a  suffragette,  Mr. 
Asquith  felt  his  position  acutely.  He  was  truculent, 
but  ambiguous  ;  an  dtherefore  he  satisfied  nobody.  He 
began  fairly  well,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own 
side,  by  defying  the  Unionist  party ;  but  he  ended 
lamely  w  ith  a  vague  offer  to  confer. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  in  a  dillicult  position.  He 
had  to  follow  three  other  Ministers,  if  we  may  count 
Mr.  Robertson  as  a  Minister.  Mr.  Robertson  came 
first.  He  treated  the  Irish  question  as  a  game  and  told 
Ulster  that  if  it  really  set  up  a  Government  of  its  own 
its  letters  would  not  be  delivered.  It  naturally  followed 
that  Mr.  Robertson  was  hurriedly  disowned.  Indeed 
he  was  in  haste  to  disown  himself.  Then  came 
Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Churchill — the  one  all  defiance, 
the  other  all  conciliation — as  perfect  an  instance  as 
could  be  wished  of  Ministers  not  saying  the  same  thing. 
Next  came  the  Prime  Minister  smoothing  out  the  in- 
equalities of  his  colleagues  with  dignity,  saying  very 
little  very  firmly.  The  field  was  then  open  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  talk  of  constitutions,  serenely  wise. 
Sir  Edward,  with  much  forethought,  discounted  his 
own  utterance.  For  some  time  past,  he  told  his 
audience,  his  attention  had  been  concentrated  on 
foreign  affairs  ;  after  that  he  spoke  about  Ireland.  That 
is  how  Ministers  have  handled  the  most  difficult  of  all 
possible  situations  in  domestic  politics.  Mr.  Asquith 
once  publicly  complimented  some  of  his  colleagues  on 
their  variegated  language.   Perhaps  he  now  regrets  it. 

How  does  it  happen  that  at  a  time  of  crisis  the 
Ministry  speaks,  with  as  many  voices  as  it  has  mem- 
bers? There  has  not  been  greater  divergence  of 
opinion  than  might  legitimately  be  shown  at  the  Cabinet 
table.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  this  divergence  is 
expressed  publicly,  and  this  though  the  Irish  question 
must  have  been  discussed  at  Cabinet  after  Cabinet 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  public  meeting  habit 
explains  it  all.  In  Parliament  Ministers  all  aim  at  a 
common  Parliamentary  style.  Not  only  do  they  say 
the  same  thing,  but  they  say  it  in  the  same  sort  of  way. 
They  are  all  oracular,  each  attempting  to  propound  the 
collective  view.  On  the  platform  a  Minister's  business 
is  to  be  himself,  to  apply  his  own  special  touch,  to  say 
things  in  a  way  specifically  his  and  not  to  be  imitated 
by  any  of  his  colleagues.  Thus  Mr.  McKenna  stands 
forth  as  an  excited  doctrinaire ;  Mr.  Churchill  shows  a 
natural  and  very  creditable  respect  for  feelings  which 
he  once  cherished  himself ;  Mr.  Asquith  smooths  all 
over  sonorously  and  with  dignity  ;  w  hile  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  fresh  from  conferences  with  ambassadors,  repre- 
sents himself  as  a  dispassionate  observer.  Each  man 
makes  himself  just  what  his  hearers  expect  him  to  be  ; 
that  is  how  platform  effects  are  obtained.  The  result 
is  that  we  know  a  great  deal  about  individual  Ministers 
and  their  ways,  but  that  the  Cabinet  is  becoming  a  very 
vague  wavering  authority. 

A  Ministry  ought  to  be  like  an  orchestra,  where  the 
best  results  are  achieved  by  the  deliberate  subordination 
of  individual  instruments  to  the  massed  effect  of  the 
whole  body.  The  trouble  with  our  present  Ministerial 
orchestra  is  that  its  principals  are  accepting  too  many 
engagements  to  appear  as  soloists.  They  are  forgetting 
the  temper  proper  to  concerted  playing.  Every  one 
of  them  is  anxious  to  make  the  public  understand  jus*, 
what  he  himself  contributes.  Hence  Mr.  McKenna 
plays  falsetto  upon  the  piccolo  and  Mr.  Churchill  plays 
full  blast  upon  the  cornet.  The  Prime  Minister  follows 
with  rotund  sonorities  on  the  trombone  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  rounds  the  whole  thing  off  with  chords 
upon  the  church  organ  which  do  not  mean  anything  in 
particular  but  have  an  impressive  sound. 

All  this  is  rather  a  recent  development  in  our  public 
life,  and  as  the  practice  of  addressing  meetings  is 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  prevalent  the  develop- 
ment is  doubtless  still  incomplete.  It  amounts  to  this — 
that  Cabinet  discussions  are  held  in  public.  Each 
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Minister  mounts  liis  own  platform  and  tells  his  col- 
leagues what  he  thinks.  There  is  this  much  to  be 
said  for  the  new  s;  stem  that,  now  that  policy  lias  ceased 
to  be  influenced  by  House  of  Commons  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  debate,  the  public  has  a  right  to  some  other 
means  of  knowing-  how  decisions  are  actually  arrived 
at  It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  people  are  more 
interested  in  personality  than  in  ideas,  and  that  these 
divergences  of  opinion  are  what  it  wants.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  these  platform 
differences  weaken  the  collective  authority  of  the 
Cabinet,  which  is  coming  to  stand  for  a  compromise 
between  the  opinions  of  its  members  instead  of  for  their 
combined  judgment.  For  ourselves  we  prefer  the  older 
conception.  To  our  mind  authority  is  the  more 
impressive  when  it  is  abstract. 


THE    LAND   AM)   THE  COTTAGE. 

IN  the  general  attack  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's  plans  for  the  land  one  curious  side- 
light on  Cabinet  unity  appears  to  have  been  missed. 
Rural  housing  has  been  before  Parliament  persistently 
for  the  last  three  years.  Hill  after  Bill,  always  pro- 
moted by  Unionists,  has  been  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Bill  al  ter  Bill,  in  spite  of  steady  and  growing 
majorities  of  the  House  on  second  reading,  has  been 
turned  down  and  defeated  by  the  resolute  and  joint 
resistance  of  Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Now  suddenly  all  is  changed,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  found  advocating  the  houses  which 
Unionists  have  been  demanding  year  after  year.  It  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  social  reformers  of  all  parties 
that  the  obstacle  towards  this  movement  has  been 
partly  due  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  partly  to  the  strenuous  resistance  of  the 
Single-Tax  members  of  Parliament  to  any  reforms 
which,  by  solving  a  great  social  difficulty,  would  make 
their  own  preposterous  recommendations  less  likely  to 
succeed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  now  at  last 
thrown  over  his  colleague,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  Mr. 
Burns's  resignation.  The  Swindon  speech  is  opposed 
to  every  principle  that  Mr.  Burns  has  advocated.  After 
all,  both  Cabinet  Ministers  cannot  be  right.  Mr. 
Burns,  speaking  on  the  Boscawen  Bill,  which  proposed 
special  Commissioners  for  Housing  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  said,  "  As  for  the  Commissioners 
proposed  by  the  Bill,  I  am  against  all  ad  hoc 
authorities,  and  as  long  as  I  remain  at  the  Local 
Government  Board  I  shall  never  have  a  Commissioner 
about  me  ".  The  Chancellor  replies  in  set  terms  : 
"  We  propose  to  set  up  a  Ministry  of  Land,  and  cases 
will  be  referred  to  the  Commissioners  ".  We  may 
pursue  the  question  a  little  further.  Mr.  Burns  ob- 
jected to  every  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Unionist  Party 
on  one  very  simple  ground.  "The  whole  claim  and 
object  of  the  Bill  is  to  extract  from  the  Treasury  money, 
money,  money."  "Audi  alteram  partem."  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  Swindon  says,  "We 
propose  to  build  cottages  ourselves.  We  have  got  a 
nice  little  fund  at  hand,  the  Insurance  Reserve  Fund  ". 
And  he  follows  this  up  by  a  message  to  Reading  point- 
ing out  that  he  is  not  pledging  the  Insurance  Fund  in 
especial,  but  the  whole  credit  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  cannot  agree 
between  themselves.  All  they  can  agree  on  is  to  kill 
all  Unionist  policy  for  the  betterment  of  rural  con- 
ditions. 

But  the  controversy  between  these  two  members  of  a 
"united  Cabinet  "  has  gone  even  further.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  always  prone  to  represent  the  landlord  as  the 
source  of  all  evil,  tells  us  that  "up  to  the  present, 
almost  every  housing  scheme  has  been  crippled  by  the 
extravagant  price  paid  for  land  ".  In  so  far  as  this 
statement  applies  to  rural  areas  it  is  absolute  non- 
sense, as  Mr.  Burns  has  been  at  some  pains  to  point  out. 
"  If  a  generous  landlord  were  to  give  a  free  site  for  all 
the  rural  cottages  that  either  private  enterprise  or  local 
authorities  could  build",  says  Mr.  Burns,  "It  would 


only  make  the  difference  of  a  halfpenny  a  week  in  the 
rent  of  a  cottage  ".  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  these  radical 
differences.  Against  the  Swindon  speech  Mr.  Burns's 
remarks  at  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 
last  year  remain  on  record.  "  Not  another  Act  of 
Parliament  ",  he  said,  "  was  needed.  They  had  suffi- 
cient power  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  to 
remove  the  disgrace  that  was  in  some  cases  upon  the 
ratepayers  and  in  some  cases  upon  the  local  authori- 
ties ".  If  this  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  why  is 
the  State  going  to  build  cottages  out  of  money  from 
the  Exchequer?  If  it  is  not  true,  why  does  Mr.  Burns 
remain  a  member  of  a  Government  of  whose  policy  he 
profoundly  disapproves ? 

Finally,  all  parties  are  agreed  that  there  is  a  .short- 
age of  rural  cottages  in  lingland  of  something  between 
100,000  and  125,000.     But  who  is  responsible  for  this 
great    scarcity   of    accommodation   for   the  people? 
Again  let  us  listen  to  Mr.  Burns  on  the  second  reading 
of  Sir  Arthur  Boscawen's  Housing  Bill.     "  The  hon. 
baronet  who  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
perhaps  was  nearer  the  truth  when  he  said  that  house- 
building has  dropped  since  the  Budget.    That  is  true, 
j  but  now  the  people  have  got  over  their  fright.  .  .  .  The 
!  hon.  baronet  was  courageous  enough  to  say  that  the 
taxation  imposed  by  the  Budget,  imposed  mainly  by 
I  supporters  of  the  Government,  might  have  had  the 
j  effect  of  stopping  house-building.     The  hon.  baronet 
was  nearer  the  truth  than  he  thought  at  the  moment 
when  he  made  that  statement.      Before  the  Budget 
87,000    houses  were  built,  and  after  it  the  number 
I  dropped  to  10,000.    Now  the  bogey  has  served  its  pur- 
I  pose  and  served  its  political  object,  and  the  10,000  has 
now  gone  back  to  80,000,  or  nearly  the  number  erected 
before  the  Budget.    That  disposes  of  the  argument." 
Mr.  Burns  is  no  doubt  right  in  his  general  summary. 
He  is  wrong  in  his  last  sentence.    His  remark,  so  far 
from  disposing  of  the  argument,  only  begins  it.  One 
member  of  the  Cabinet  deliberately  informs  the  country 
that  a  colleague's  speeches  are  responsible  for  some- 
thing like  seven-tenths  of  the  existing  shortage  in  rural 
cottages. 

Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  agreed  on  only 
two  things.  The  first  is  to  defeat  every  measure  of 
Unionist  Social  Reform,  whether  they  agree  with  it 
or  whether  they  do  not,  and  the  second  is  to  remain  in 
office  at  any  cost,  although  their  differences  are  a  public 
scandal. 


MR.  CAUDLE'S  MISTAKE. 
'  I  'HE  practised  passenger  looks  upon  a  railway  train 
*  as  part  of  a  big  organisation  which  takes  charge 
of  him  at  one  end  of  a  long  journey  and  dismisses 
him  at  the  other — a  machine  acting  by  rote.  The 
majority  of  travellers  are  vaguely  aware  that  their 
security  rests  upon  a  careful  routine,  upon  strict 
thumb-rule  orders  and  regulations  of  an  impersonal 
Company  or  System.  This  system,  they  feel  sure, 
has  been  especially  invented  to  make  accidents  very 
difficult  and  very  rare.  Accidents  only  happen  when 
the  system  goes  wrong.  To-day  we  believe  too  easily 
in  systems.  We  like  to  think  that  systems  very  seldom 
go  wrong ;  that  machinery  and  organisation  are  auto- 
matically infallible.  The  modern  passenger  travels  in 
this  conviction  with  an  easy  mind — dining,  sleeping, 
or  reading ;  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  he  should.  We 
do  not  want  to  feel  when  we  embark  upon  a  railway 
train  that  we  are  embarking  upon  a  hazardous  adven- 
ture. 

At  the  same  time  every  imaginative  person  can  realise 
that  a  system,  however  elaborate  and  carefully  thought 
out  it  may  be,  depends  at  every  turn  upon  the  conduct 
and  character  of  individuals.  Into  the  organisation  of 
the  railway  train  as  a  safe  means  of  getting  from 
journey's  end  to  journey's  end  there  enters  what  in 
dry  official  language  is  described  as  the  "  human 
element  "  or  the  "  personal  factor  ".  The  organisa- 
tion of  our  English  railways  is  a  wonderful  machine ; 
but  the  cogs  and  wheels  of  this  machine  are  men  of 
like  affections  as  ourselves.    The  engineers  who  come 
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tapping-  the  wheels  of  the  train  as  it  stands  by  the 
platform,  the  signalmen  who  work  rapidly  among  a 
thicket  of  levers,  the  drivers  who  control  the  mighty 
engines  at  full  speed  along  a  track  that  may  surprise 
them  at  any  turn — all  these  men,  though  they  are 
part  of  a  system  which  in  theory  can  do  no  wrong, 
share  with  ourselves,  and  with  people  who  have  never 
worn  a  uniform,  or  been  part  of  an  infallible  organisa- 
tion, the  human  liability  to  make  mistakes.  The  man 
has  never  lived  who  has  never,  for  no  reason  at  all 
except  that  he  is  of  flesh  and  not  of  steel,  absurdly 
forgotten  something,  or  unaccountably  blundered 
exactly  where  he  would  seem  least  likely  to  go 
wrong. 

Some  men,  of  course,  are  more  liable  to  unaccount- 
able error  than  others.  We  all  know  the  man  whose 
figures  are  always  right,  who  never  blunders,  whose 
days  run  upon  wheels  ;  and  we  all  know  the  man  who 
seems  absolutely  incapable  of  accuracy  or  concentra- 
tion. Naturally  it  is  an  important  aim  of  the  directors 
of  a  big  organisation,  depending  for  its  safe  working 
upon  attention  and  care — upon  an  almost  inhuman 
infallibility — to  get  the  best  men  for  their  purpose.  The 
signalmen  and  drivers  on  a  big  railway  have  all  been 
carefully  watched  and  tested.  They  have  come  through 
the  machine.  They  are  men  in  whom  the  personal 
factor  which  makes  mistakes  has  been  reduced  as  far 
as  it  can  be.  They  have  behind  them  a  long  record 
of  days  and  years  wherein  no  mistake  was  made. 
They  are  among  the  steadiest  men  of  our  time.  No 
amount  of  cleverness,  amiability,  or  zeal  is  allowed 
to  atone  for  more  than  an  average  liability  to  make 
mistakes. 

Mr.  Caudle,  at  present  serving  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  manslaughter,  was  one  of  these  tried 
and  selected  men.  One  day  Mr.  Caudle  neglected  to 
observe  the  signals,  and  there  was  the  dreadful  disaster 
at  Aisgill.  As  Lord  Selborne  pointed  out  this  week  in 
a  letter  to  the  "Daily  Mail"  from  Hatfield— and 
emphasises  to-day  in  a  letter  to  the  Saturday  Review  : 
"  Mr.  Caudle  is  an  engine-driver  with  a  long  and 
splendid  record.  One  day  he  makes  a  mistake  .  .  .  and 
the  consequences  are  terrible  ".  For  this  one  mistake 
Mr.  Caudle  is  found  guilty  of  manslaughter— for  a  mis- 
take morally  of  the  kind  which  the  majority  of  normal 
people  make  every  other  day  of  their  lives.  The  wonder, 
for  normal  men  and  women,  is  not  that  Mr.  Caudle  made 
this  one  mistake,  but  that  for  years  he  made  no  mistake 
at  all.  There  is  no  need  to  seek  out  extenuating 
circumstances,  or  to  look  beyond  the  simple  fact  that 
a  mistake  was  made.  Admitting  Mr.  Caudle's  mis- 
take, we  can  yet  feel  very  strongly  that  his  punishment 
is  beyond  all  proportion  to  his  offence.  The  effect 
upon  any  one  of  us  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  such 
an  error  would  alone  be  more  than  a  tolerable  and 
sufficient  punishment.  To  aggravate  this  by  formal 
imprisonment,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  whole 
community,  is  a  brutal  pressing  down  of  the  bitter 
measure  of  his  distress. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  law  is  heartless  and  must 
take  its  way.  Well,  if  for  form's  sake  it  was  necessary 
to  charge  Mr.  Caudle,  and  to  find  him  guilty,  the  com- 
munity can  at  least  declare  in  an  equally  formal  way 
that  it  feels  that  Mr.  Caudle's  punishment  has  been 
excessive.  Let  us  warmly  support  Lord  Selborne  in 
expressing  our  sincere  sympathy  with  the  prisoner  and 
our  hope  that  the  King  will  grant  him  a  free  pardon. 
We  need  not  fear  that  Mr.  Caudle  will  thereafter 
think  lightly  of  his  mistake.  He  has  all  through  shown 
a  bitter  and  terrible  regret.  He  has  run  towards  a 
hopeless  extreme  of  self-reproach.  The  sentence  he 
has  passed  upon  himself  needs  no  judicial  emphasis. 
"  I  cannot  think  it  right  that  Mr.  Caudle  should  be 
imprisoned",  says  Lord  Selborne.  We  are  sure  that 
every  humane  person  who  has  read  the  evidence  given 
at  Mr.  Caudle's  trial  will  agree. 

It  is  neither  right  nor  necessary  that  this  sentence 
should  be  allowed  to  run  to  an  end. 


THE   MEXICAN  MAZE. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  policy  in  Mexico  should  be 
quite  clear.  We  need  not  be  disturbed  by  invented 
"  interviews  "  with  our  Minister  in  Mexico.  That  is 
part  of  the  regular  game  !  We  should  preserve  our  in- 
dependent attitude,  though  we  may  recognise  that, 
owing  to  natural  causes,  the  United  States  have  a  prior, 
though  far  from  exclusive,  interest  in  Mexican  pros- 
perity. But  we,  with  other  Powers,  are  only  doing  our 
duty  in  treating  Mexico  as  a  sovereign  State,  free  to 
choose  her  own  policy,  foreign  and  economic,  as  well  as 
her  executive  Chief. 

The  muddle  in  Mexico  has  not  been  cleared  up  by 
the  elections,  though  we  do  know  now  what  the 
ordinary  citizen  who  voted  wants.  The  mass  of  voters 
have  not  troubled  to>  vote — in  fact,  not  enough  of  them 
have  gone  to  the  poll  to  make  up  the  number  of  votes 
necessary  for  a  valid  Presidential  election  !  Perhaps 
this  is  just  as  well,  for  Huerta  remains  at  the  head  of 
affairs — and  Huerta  seems  to  be  the  only  man  in  whom 
responsible  Mexicans  and  foreigners  have  any 
confidence. 

Had  Huerta  a  free  hand  as  the  elder  Diaz  had,  he 
would  be,  in  competent  opinion,  the  only  person  capable 
of  securing  protection  for  life  and  property.  After  all, 
this  is  the  supreme  duty  of  all  Governments  ;  without 
it  organised  society  cannot  go  on.  Even  when  they  in- 
dulge in  some  revolutionary  debauch,  all  societies  come 
back  to  this  and  choose  as  their  chief  the  man  who 
seems  best  qualified  to  insure  it.  All  foreigners  in 
Mexico,  except  a  few  Americans,  as  well  as  the  vast 
majority  of  voting  Mexicans,  have  taken  the  same 
view. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  then,  that  if  he  were 
given  a  free  hand  and  all  hope  of  intervention  by  the 
United  States  were  removed,  Huerta  might  at  least 
make  life  and  property  safe.  Whether  or  no  he  could 
rcfound  the  State  and  successfully  develop  a  new  con- 
stitutional regime  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

But  what  is  wanted  in  Mexico  is  not  a  paragon  com- 
bining the  gifts  of  Washington  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, but  a  ruthless  soldier  who  will  see  law  and  order 
re-established  if  necessary  by  bloodshed. 

President  Wilson  does  not  seem  to  see  this.  We 
believe  him  to  be  a  perfectly  honest  man,  determined 
to  pursue  an  honest  policy  so  far  as  it  be  possible  for 
a  President  of  the  United  States  to  do  so  ;  but  he  is 
also  an  idealist,  and  this  is  an  attitude  touching  in 
itself,  but  only  too  apt  in  America  to  throw  the  chief 
who  adopts  it  into  the  hands  of  people  whose  aims  are 
highly  material  and  their  views  those  of  uncompromis- 
ing realism.  The  President  in  backing  Huerta's 
enemies  is  playing  persistently  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  for  the  basest  purposes  desire  anarchy  in  Mexico 
to  continue.  In  any  case  the  Presidential  election  just 
held  is  null  and  void,  first  because  actually  not  enough 
votes  were  cast  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Constitution,  and  second  because  the  great  majority 
of  voters  voted  for  Huerta  who  beforehand  had 
declared  himself  not  a  candidate.  But  the  elections 
to  the  Assembly  are  not  null  and  void,  and  the  new 
Chambers  have  the  power  to  carry  through  a  new  and 
valid  Presidential  election.  This  at  least  is  how  the 
matter  appears  to  stand ;  but  meanwhile  supreme 
authority,  so  far  as  there  be  any  in  the  country,  rests 
with  Huerta,  who  will  continue  to  act  as  ad  interim 
President.  How  far  he  will  contrive  to  keep  order 
depends  less  on  himself  than  on  the  United  States.  For 
one  thing  is  certain  :  were  revolution  not  fomented  and 
encouraged  from  across  the  Northern  border,  Huerta 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  re-establishing  order. 
Whether  he  be  "  blood-stained  "  or  not,  and  whether  or 
no  he  be  acting  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rigid  rules 
laid  down  by  the  written  Constitution  of  Mexico,  it  is 
certain  that  safety  for  life,  limb  and  property  is  the  first 
and  urgent  necessity  for  that  country  fo-day. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  Huerta  may  put  himself 
hopelessly  in  the  wrong,  but  at  present  it  seems  abso- 
lutely childish  to  endeavour  to  eliminate  the  one  man 
who  has  shown  himself  at  all  capable  of  checking  the 
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forces  of  disorder  and  insuring  the  stability  which  is  the 
primary  condition  of  civilised  life. 

Unfortunately,  President  Wilson  made  the  great  mis- 
lake  for  a  statesman  of  speaking  too  soon  and  irrevo- 
cably committing-  himself  before  he  knew  all  the  facts. 
Consequently  he  practically  precluded  himself  from  re- 
cognising Huerta  in  any  event.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he 
may  not  pronounce  judgment  on  the  new  situation  with- 
out fully  informing  himself  how  things  really  stand. 
Some  English  papers  appear  to  have  al tempted  to  raise 
a  scare  about  the  speech  he  delivered  at  Mobile.  But 
it  is  all  very  vague.  Latin  America  is  to  be  assisted 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  not  of  the  foreign  investor  but 
of  the  concessionaire.  Is  this  a  dark  hint  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  dexterous  negotiator,  the  genial  but 
elusive  Master  of  Elibank?  And  after  all  there  are 
probably  more  concessionaires  in  Latin  America  who 
hail  from  the  United  States  than  Europe,  and  they  too 
we  may  presume  arc  to  be  warned  off.  But  surely  it 
is  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  Governments  to 
forbid  them  to  grant  concessions  to  foreigners  !  Arc 
we,  then,  in  for  another  version  of  the  big-stick  policy? 
Latin  America  will  soon  be  saying  that  she  did  not 
know  she  should  so  soon  regret  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It 
would  appear  that  with  regard  to  Southern  and  Central 
America,  as  with  regard  to  Mexico,  President  Wilson 
is  living  in  a  dream-world  which  has  little  connexion 
with  reality.  These  Governments  will  greatly  resent 
being  prevented  from  granting  concessions  to  whom 
they  like.  They  will  resent  it  a  great  deal  more  if  such 
a  prohibition  be  merely  a  cloak  for  reserving  such  boons 
for  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic  who  are  so  desirous 
of  protecting  them.  President  Wilson  does  not  seem 
to  understand  that  the  kind  of  protection  Latin  America 
really  desires  is  to  be  protected  against  the  ever-present 
menace  of  domination  by  the  United  States.  His  own 
ideal  is  no  doubt  a  band  of  sisters  led  by  his  own  great 
country. 

"  The  choir,  the  Nine  : 
The  first  is  the  fairest  but  all  are  divine." 

But  the  reality  is  very  different,  or  soon  would  be. 
Southern  and  Central  America  would  become  a  happy 
hunting-ground,  reserved  for  the  speculators  and  inves- 
tors of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Panama  Canal  the  American  trader  would  be  helped 
under  the  new  conditions  to  acquire  and  maintain  a 
monopoly  of  all  these  markets.  This  solution  tends  to 
develop  itself  in  Mexico  under  President  Wilson's  exist- 
ing policy,  but  it  will  never  be  consummated  without 
much  resentment  and  bloodshed.  Is  this  what  he 
wishes? 

The  first  thing,  too,  he  has  done  is  to  contradict  him- 
self. He  announced  his  firm  intention  of  not  interfer- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  this  was  to  be  the 
keystone  of  all  his  South  American  policy. 

But  this  interference  has  been  exercised  in  Mexico  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  the  one  man  who  has  shown 
himself  capable  of  evolving  order  out  of  chaos  from 
standing  for  President.  The  dangerous-  deception 
latent  in  the  use  of  mere  phrases  is  thus  already  estab- 
lished. Mr.  Wilson  has  again  and  again  asserted  that 
the  one  aim  of  his  Government  is  to  show  themselves 
the  disinterested  friends  of  Mexico,  and  principally  from 
that  point  of  view  they  cannot  permit  the  blood-stained 
regime  of  Huerta  to  establish  itself.  But  behind  Pre- 
sident Wilson  the  most  sinister  influences  are  at  work. 
Unconsciously,  no  doubt,  he  is  becoming  the  tool  of 
a  gang  of  his  own  plutocrats  who  are  anxious  to  see 
a  change  in  Mexican  economic  conditions.  The  Mexi- 
can Government  hold  that  there  should  be  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  in  their  markets.  This  still  exists, 
and  English,  French  and  German  products  still  hold 
their  own.  The  United  States  plutocrats  desire  a  close 
reciprocity  arrangement.  The  United  States  authori- 
ties desire  to  appropriate  Magdalen  Bay  as  a  coaling 
station,  and  not  merely  to  be  allowed  to  coal  on  the 
water  from  pontoons.  Furthermore,  the  Mexican 
Government  has  not  allowed  American  financiers  to 
acquire  the  control  of  its  principal  railway,  but  has 
kept  half  the  shares  for  the  State  and  sold  the  rest 


to  a  Mexican  company.  Lastly,  we  need  hardly  point 
out  that  a  British  rival  to  Standard  Oil  has  been  allowed 
to  establish  itself  very  firmly  on  Mexican  soil.  If  none 
of  these  causes  of  hostility  to  the  regime  in  Mexico  is 
ideal,  the  ideal  forms  a  very  convenient  cloak  for 
uncompromising  realism.  In  short,  are  not  these  astute 
gentlemen  seeking  for  a  Mexican  President  who  shall 
be  wholly  subservient  to  Washington  and  pulling  the 
wires  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  dances? 


"SOUVKNT  FEMME  VARIE." 

\\J  II  V  not  a  Royal  Commission  on  Woman's  Dress? 

*  »  There  arc  Royal  Commissions  on  most  things. 
Just  now  they  arc  being  appointed  at  the  rate  of  two 
a  week.  Some  are  serious  enough,  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  others  is  traceable  to  little  but  a  vague  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  keep  the  public  amused. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Woman's  Dress  Commis- 
sion should  possess  a  more  than  average  appeal.  There 
is  no  more  intriguing  mystery  than  the  despotism  of  that 
Queen  of  Whims,  Fashion,  and  it  would  be  piquant 
to  trace  to  their  source  some  of  the  bizarre  notions 
which  stagger  humanity  at  every  turn  of  the  seasons. 

Sumptuary  laws  of  course  are  not  wanted.  Seven 
crowded  years  of  Radical  activity  have  induced  a  sense 
of  satiety  over  legislation  of  any  kind.  But  there 
might  be  an  advantage  in  grave  and  formal  discussion 
of  a  subject  that  interests  everyone.  It  might  even 
help  us  to  avoid  a  new  sex  feud. 

For  some  manifestations  of  extravagance  in  woman's 
dress  seem  really  to  have  a  profoundly  anti-social  in- 
fluence. Evidence  on  the  point  may  be  gleaned  from 
odd  corners  in  the  papers  this  week.  For  example, 
there  has  been  a  New  Osborne  Judgment,  which  one 
paper  thinks  may  have  "  effects  as  far-reaching  as  its 
more  famous  namesake  ".  It  has  relation  to  the  stiletto 
hat-pin,  which  is  at  last  judicially  stigmatised  as  a 
"dangerous  implement" — to  wear  which  renders  the 
owner  liable  to  be  cast  in  damages  for  any  injury 
thereby  accruing.  In  Germany,  of  course,  the  un- 
guarded hat-pin  has  long  joined  the  "  Verboten  " 
majority,  and  is  prohibited  under  stern  penalties. 
Here  we  are  more  indulgent.  But  there  are  not  want- 
ing signs  of  a  state  of  public  feeling  in  this  country 
which  may  tempt  some  ambitious  Minister  to  immor- 
talise himself  by  a  legislative  attack  on  the  sartorial 
liberties  of  women.  The  hat-pin  is  perhaps  less  un- 
popular than  those  monstrous  plumes  which  tower  up- 
ward from  the  modern  hat  in  lines  of  stiff  dogmatic 
assertion  or  curly  interrogation,  or  which  trail  behind 
in  a  sort  of  broken-backed  hopelessness.  It  was  the 
intrusion  of  a  head-dress  of  this  description  which  filled 
a  motor-omnibus  in  the  East  End  two  or  three  days  ago 
with  angry  passions  and  broken  glass,  and  led  to  the 
distribution  of  appropriate  fines  by  the  magistrate  next 
day.  The  magistrate  very  properly  held  that  the  mere 
wearing  of  a  hat,  however  eccentric,  does  not  justify 
assault.  But  he  seems  to  have  hinted,  not  altogether 
obscurely,  that  a  three-foot  feather  in  a  confined  space 
implies  an  intolerable  strain  on  human  nature. 

In  the  land  of  the  free  the  male  revolt  against 
freakishness  in  women's  dress  is  naturally  being  carried 
to  the  verge  of  persecution.  Rude  New  York  Customs 
officials,  armed  with  abhorred  shears,  continue  to  cut 
and  tear  aigrettes  out  of  women  passengers'  hats,  and 
we  read  that  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  Miss  Mary 
Anderson  has  been  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  imprison- 
ment for  wearing  "  a  skirt  split  to  the  knee  on  both 
sides,  showing  bright  green  silk  stockings  ".  _  Whether 
the  gravamen  of  the  offence  lay  in  the  division  of  the 
skirt,  or  the  hue  of  the  stockings,  or  the  undemocratic 
character  of  the  material,  is  not  quite  clear.  But  such 
incidents,  coupled  with  the  fixed  hostility  to  the  mys- 
terious thing  called  the  "peek-a-boo  blouse",  seem 
to  point  to  a  real  resurrection  of  the  old  Pilgrim  Father 
hatred — we  have  it  in  England  too — of  the  over- 
emphasis of  sex  in  dress. 

Clearly,  then,  there  is  a  general  interest  in  these  ques- 
tions, and  a  systemalic  inquiry  might  quite  conceivably, 
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without  any  legislation  at  all,  lead  to  some  mitigation 
of  the  slavery  which  not  a  few  among  women  themselves 
resent.  To  shed  light  on  a  superstition  is  often  to 
exorcise  it.  At  present  the  genesis  of  fashions  is 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery.  We  know,  in  a 
general  way,  that  they  come  from  Paris.  But  what  is 
"Paris  "?  A  monstrous  hat  or  a  too  daring  evening 
gown  is  obviously  not  a  spontaneous  emanation  of  the 
French  genius.  It  is  not  given  off  like  helion.  It  must 
spring  from  the  conscious  cerebration  of  an  individual. 
But  who  are  these  individuals,  these  pontiffs  of  a  religion 
of  chic  which  imposes  on  one  half  the  civilised  world  a 
discipline  such  as  the  greatest  of  the  Gregorics  and 
Innocents  could  not  maintain? 

Think  of  the  miracles  these  men  of  mystery  perform. 
They  have  only  to  decree  that  the  figure  of  the  year 
shall  be  tall  and  "  svelte  ",  without  a  visible  waist — 
a  kind  of  ventilator  pipe  crowned  with  a  mushroom — 
and  immediately  woman — or  at  least  all  women  who 
impinge  with  any  emphasis  on  the  male  vision — stands 
forth  severe  and  "  uncommon  tall  ".  What  becomes  of 
the  naturally  short  and  plump  is  a  mystery  the  patient 
investigator  has  never  been  able  to  penetrate.  They 
simply  disappear.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that  they 
do  not  die,  for  the  moment  the  signal  comes  for  a 
beflounced  and  befrilled  figure,  satisfyingly  substantial 
and  "  just  as  high  as  my  heart  ",  the  short  women 
emerge  and  the  tall  women  vanish  with  the  precision 
of  the  clockwork  figures  on  the  Zeitglockenturm  at  Bern. 

Something  of  the  marvellous  business  has  been  seen 
in  all  ages.  Waists  have  gone  up  and  down,  limbs 
have  lengthened  and  shortened,  as  if  the  fashion  artist 
were  dealing  with  plastic  clay  instead  of  solid  flesh. 
Woman's  figure  has  always  shown  an  amceba-like 
accommodation  to  circumstances.  Between  the  Gothic- 
patterned  female  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  what  may 
be  called  the  vertical  Dachshund  model  of  Velasquez 
canvases,  lies  a  gulf  as  immense  as  that  which  separates 
the  tiny  bonnet  and  crinoline  of  the  'sixties  from  the 
tubular  skirt  and  immense  hat  of  late  years. 

In  the  old  days,  however,  it  was  a  case  of  more  or 
less  unconscious  evolution.  To-day  the  miracle  is  re- 
newed at  stated  intervals  and  with  fell  design.  The 
common  theory  is  that  the  Parisian  magicians  are 
merely  commercial-minded  people  in  or  about  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  who  employ  some  talented  but  ill-balanced 
artist  to  contrive  new  freaks  with  the  aid  of  a  collection 
of  old  engravings.  We  prefer  to  think  of  these  men 
as  laughing  misogynists,  indulging  a  malign  sense  of 
humour  at  the  expense  of  women,  and  enjoying  the  joke 
all  the  better  because  it  pays.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  some 
fellow  of  infinite  jest  surveying  every  animate  and  in- 
animate thing  with  a  view  to  the  perpetration  of  some 
new  enormity.  He  sees  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisa, 
and  it  at  once  suggests  the  notion  of  a  lop-sided  walking 
costume — with  horizontal  "gathers"  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  feet.  A  windmill  on  the  Maas  becomes 
the  root-idea  of  a  new  hat.  An  aeroplane  in  flight  or 
a  set  of  golf  clubs  in  a  bag  sets  the  joker's  fertile 
brain  to  work  in  a  new  direction.  The  odd  convolu- 
tions of  a  gourd-shaped  Chinese  vase  may  strike  him, 
and  six  months  later  the  fashion  journals  will  gravely 
announce  that  "  bold  curves  and  a  feast  of  florid  colour 
— chiefly  black  and  yellow — with  an  Oriental  feeling  in 
the  designs  are  to  be  the  feature  of  autumn  wear  ". 

We  can  imagine  the  cold  satiric  smile  of  the  master 
jester  as  he  surveys  the  results  of  his  perverse  ingenuity 
in  the  Bois  or  Hyde  Park,  and  sees  some  immensely 
respectable  matron  complacent  in  an  audacious  model 
designed  by  wicked  humour  for  the  wicked.  For,  be 
it  whispered  low,  the  fashions  which  end  by  conquer- 
ing Streatham  and  Bedford  Park  are  generally  launched 
on  their  triumphant  career  by  Lais  and  Thais  of 
Lutetia. 

Was  it  John  Stuart  Mill  who  said  that  there  is  really 
very  little  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  ourselves? 
They  change  not  at  all.  We  change  in  a  body  once 
a  '  year,  more  or  less.  With  our  women  it  is 
literally  true.  A  man  here  and  there  prides  him- 
self on  some  slight  distinction  from  the  mass.  A 
woman's  chief  dread  is  to  be  "  like  nobody  ".    She  does 


not  mind  being  ridiculous  if  she  is  in  good  company. 
She  cannot  take  her  stand  on  good  sense  and  good  taste 
if  the  penalty  is  solitude.  Many  women  would  no  doubt 
like  to  be  delivered  from  a  slavery  that  dooms  them  to  be 
thatched  in  with  a  mass  of  roses  and  brambles  one 
year  and  to  face  the  world  the  next  supporting  a  half- 
stripped  ostrich  feather  two  feet  long. 

Probably  the  malcontents  would  be  shy  even  of 
accepting  the  chance  of  discussing  their  secret  griev- 
ances before  a  sympathetic  Commission.  A  woman 
may  groan  inwardly  at  the  decree  which  dooms  her 
to  compress  fourteen  stone  into  the  semblance  of  eight. 
But  she  would  die  rather  than  confess  to  the  damning 
fact.  As  for  the  evidence  of  male  witnesses,  that  would 
of  course  be  regarded  as  tainted  with  prejudice — 
against  the  bills. 

So  perhaps  after  all  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  a  Royal  Commission — though  that,  of  course, 
is  no  valid  argument  in  these  days  against  appointing 
one. 

THE   UNIVERSAL  CURE. 
By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

ONE  of  the  most  pathetic  crazes  of  the  moment  is 
the  craze  called  Nationalisation.  Nationalisation 
is  a  barbaric  expression,  a  monstrous  mouthful  of  a 
word  which  would  have  given  robust  Charles  Waterton 
the  tooth-ache.  But  the  tooth-ache  is  probably  the  least 
of  the  perils  that  it  threatens  us  with.  Fond  people  are 
simply  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  if  only  all  things  could 
be  nationalised  we  should  all  get,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  better  wages,  shorter  hours  of  work,  more  com- 
fortable houses,  safer  travelling,  more  efficient  service. 

Under  Nationalisation  all  men  would  have  a  stomach- 
ful,  if  not  their  pocketful.  And  under  Nationalisation, 
in  fine,  the  earth  itself  would  hasten  to  put  forth  two 
grains  of  wheat  where  now  it  puts  forth  one  grain. 

A  little  while  ago  it  was  nationalisation  of  factories. 
Then  came  nationalisation  of  mines.  Now  it  is  nation- 
alisation of  land  again  ;  whilst  just  at  this  particular 
moment  it  is  nationalisation  of  railways.  When  there 
is  firedamp  in  a  mine  enthusiasts  instantly  fly  to  Nation- 
alisation as  the  one  remedy  ;  if  there  is  a  factory  strike — 
Nationalisation  alone  can  in  the  end  set  things  right. 
Have  the  corn  crops  failed,  or  are  the  roots  thin  through 
a  drought?  Under  Nationalisation  it  would  not  have 
happened — the  sun  would  have  shone  or  the  blessed  rain 
fallen.  Have  there  been  several  bad  railway  accidents 
lately?  Under  Nationalisation  no  one  would  have  been 
killed ;  and,  at  the  worst,  if  a  few  had  been  taken  to 
hospital  for  injuries,  they  would  have  been  able  to  leave 
it  the  same  day. 

Nationalisation  is  rather  like  those  alluring  display 
advertisements  of  notorious  quack  medicines  warranted 
to  cure  all  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  one  of  these  advertisements,  if  we  are  confirmed 
valetudinarians,  without  half  believing  that  here  is  the 
one  pill  or  syrup  at  last  that  will  cure  our  dyspepsia, 
lumbago,  or  gout ;  it  is  impossible,  if  we  are  confirmed 
and  fond  enthusiasts,  to  read  the  advertisements  of 
nationalisation  without  being  absolutely  sure  that  here 
is  the  one  way  to  more  money,  more  leisure,  more 
drink,  food,  and  clothing,  more  comfort,  efficiency,  con- 
tent, complete  happiness  all  round.  But  it  is  true  a 
man  need  not  be  a  zealot  to  trust  in  Nationalisation. 
He  need  only  be  a  lazy,  discontented,  and  reckless 
loafer  who  believes  that  if  somehow  the  public  authority 
can  be  made  to  pay  his  wages,  instead  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual or  a  trading  company,  he  will  get  more  money, 
less  work,  and  he  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
missed for  inefficiency.  There  is  something  in  this  point 
of  view  of  the  "  slacker  "  or  of  the  inefficient.  Employ- 
ment under  a  public  authority,  under  the  State,  is 
securer  than  under  a  private  person  or  a  trading  com- 
pany. A  worker  may  be  inefficient  or  indifferent — it  is 
much  less  likely,  once  he  is  well  in  his  post,  that  he 
will  be  dismissed  by  the  public  authority  than  by  the 
private  individual  or  trader. 

Security  is  the  blessed  thing  which  we  are  nearly  all 
of  us  constant!}'  longing  for  in  some  form  or  other. 
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Dives  as  well  as  Lazarus  longs  for  it— Dives  perhaps 
even  more  than  poor  Lazarus  to-day.  The  individualist 
longs  for  il  equally  at  least  with  the  collectivist ;  the 
syndicalist,  the  destitutionist,  the  Whig  and  the  Tory, 
the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  all  are  in  pursuit  of  it.  To 
be  secure  is  to  sleep  soundly. 

Yet  here  is  the  strange  irony  of  it  :  this  very  thing 
is  a  near  relative- — through  stagnation — of  death.  Any- 
one who  looks  at  Nature  is  perpetually  being  faced  by 
this  truth.  Had  the  swallow  been  secure  at  the  start 
it  would  have  never  learnt  to  fly.  Had  the  fir-tree  been 
secure  it  need  not  have  thrust  up  such  a  tall  straight 
stem  ;  and  every  hedgerow,  every  wood  tells  the  same 
tale  in  myriads  of  versions. 

Just  the  same  tale  runs  through  human  history. 
Most  of  the  best  things  would  never  have  been  done  but 
for  the  absence  of  security — the  best  pictures  not 
painted,  the  best  churches  not  built,  the  best  poems  not 
written,  the  best  machines  not  invented.  The  divines! 
sermons  would  not  have  been  preached — eminently  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

But  to  return  to  the  plains  :  grant  we  get  more  money 
and  shorter  hours  and  less  struggle  by  Nationalisation — 
that  is  only  the  state  of  things  under  the  system 
to-day  when  a  small  percentage  of  people  are  employed 
by  public  authorities  :  when  all  things  are  nationalised 
— railways,  cabs,  omnibuses,  factories,  mines,  lands — 
and  consequently  all  workers  are  enjoying  higher 
wages,  less  hours  of  labour,  more  security,  pensions  to 
end  up  with,  and  so  forth,  there  will  be,  alas  !  less 
"  stuff  " — less  of  "  half  the  good  things  that  make  life 
worth  living  " — to  go  round  !  It  is  this  little  (ultimate) 
drawback  to  Nationalisation  which  our  intellectuals  in 
land  theory  and  in  railway  and  mines  theory  and  in 
the  Socialist  and  Fabian  clubs  and  papers  somewhat 
overlook.  Vet  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind.  It  would 
be  wise  not  to  overlook  it  when  we  are  theorising  about 
the  manifold  advantages  of  railway  nationalisation,  for 
instance. 

A  weak  point  about  Nationalisation — or  perhaps  it 
may  be  rather  a  strong  point  for  the  nationaliser's  sake 
— is  that  often  the  theory  has  not  been  worked  out  in 
practice.  It  has  not  been  thoroughly  put  to  the  test, 
for  example,  in  cottages  or  in  coneys :  though  the 
thorough-going,  logical  nationaliser  who  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  is  not  afraid  of  ridicule,  will 
certainly  net  in  both — national  rabbit-warrens  where 
the  stock  can  be  scientifically  treated,  nothing  but 
national  model  dwellings — where  the  stock  can  also  be 
scientifically  treated.  But,  as  it  happens,  we  have  some 
actual  experience  in  nationalisation  of  railways.  At  any 
rate,  State-owned  and  State-run  railways  do  exist. 
Many  of  us  have  travelled  in  them,  across  the  Channel, 
in  more  than  one  country.  According  to  all  Nationalisa- 
tion theory  they  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  cheaper, 
quicker,  safer,  and  more  comfortable  to  travel  in  than 
the  railways  run  by  companies. 

But  are  they?  There  is  here  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not. 
One  of  the  last  State-run  trains  in  which  I  chanced  to 
travel  was  extremely  slow,  not  particularly  comfort- 
able ;  and,  whilst  it  rested  in  a  small  station,  it  was  run 
into  by  several  State-owned  goods  trucks,  so  that  we 
were  much  jarred,  and  our  light  luggage  in  the  rack 
above  was  shot  down  on  our  heads.  The  officials 
took  it  quite  coolly — the  passengers,  mostly  French, 
scrambled  out  of  their  carriages  rather  scared  and  very 
angry.  Wages  may  go  up  for  a  time  under  Nationalisa- 
tion ;  one  is  not  sure  that  accidents  need  go  down. 

Of  course  there  are  things  which  in  every  civilised 
country  lend  themselves  to  State  control,  and  will  tend 
more  and  more  to  be  State  controlled  ;  and  rightly  so. 
There  are  things  which,  virtually,  we  must  remove  from 
competition.  There  are  other  things  to  which  we  must 
apply  State  aid.  But  it  is  the  folly  of  excessive  theorists 
and  enthusiasts  to  think  they  can  cure  poverty  and  the 
other  ills  of  modern  life  by  nationalising  all  the  means 
of  industry  and  all  the  means  of  locomotion  and  every 
inch  of  soil.  Common  sense  and  nearly  all  scientific 
men  and  the  hard  practice  of  ages  and  certainly  Nature 
are  dead  against  it. 


CIVILISED  SIMPLICn  Y. 

By  John  Palmer. 

J_j  OPING  to  change  my  mind  about  the  late  "  Harle- 
H  quinade  "  by  Mr.  Clayton  Callhrop  and  Mr. 
Granville  Barker,  and  under  a  promise  to  apologise 
to  the  authors  if  I  felt  any  twinges  of  regret  at  being 
thitherto  unable  to  admire,  I  spent  an  evening  of  last 
week  in  the  St.  James'  Theatre. 

Well,  I  apologise.  I  apologise  for  not  having  more 
clearly  defined  the  principal  source  of  my  discomfort. 
1  can  now  more  distinctly  perceive  what  it  was  in  this 
production  that  annoyed  and  exasperated  me.  My  first 
opinion  is  absolutely  confirmed,  as  all  first  opinions 
should  be,  by  a  second.  Every  critic,  if  he  could 
manage  it,  should  write  two  notices  of  every  play  he 
notices  at  all.  The  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
sober  should  always  be  made  in  fairness  both  to  Philip 
and  to  the  clever  and  accomplished  people  over  whom 
Philip  is  for  the  time  being  installed.  Having  a  second 
time  seen  "  The  Harlequinade  ",  I  do  not  simply  think, 
but  I  know,  that  it  was  a  pitiful  waste  of  Mr.  Barker's 
time  to  produce  it,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  mystified 
as  to  why  he  did  produce  it. 

To  describe  "  The  Harlequinade  "  in  a  way  that 
sums  up  everything  objectionable  in  a  particular  kind 
of  modern  art,  it  is  a  production  in  the  garden-suburb 
manner.  Throughout  it  deliberately  and  self-con- 
sciously aims  at  a  vanished  simplicity.  It  is  filled  with 
that  spirit  of  disingenuous  pretence  which  would  restore 
the  golden  age  by  putting  babies  into  sandals  and  gar- 
ments embroidered  in  the  key  pattern  of  old  Greece. 
The  spirit  of  the  play  was  fittingly  represented  in  the 
pretty  arts  and  graces  of  Miss  Cathleen  Nesbit  as 
principal  chorus — graces  obviously  aimed  at  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood,  but  clearly  the  last  word  in  the 
calculated  coquetry  of  a  very  charming  young  woman. 
Miss  Nesbit  telling  her  uncle  how  she  wished  that  we 
(the  audience)  were  children  was  wishing  herself  and 
her  company  out  of  employment.  Had  we  been  chil- 
dren, or  in  the  least  resembling  children,  Miss  Nesbit's 
graces,  with  all  the  precision  and  taste  that  make  up 
"  The  Harlequinade  ",  would  have  counted  for  nothing 
at  all. 

It  is  barren  to  lament  that  childhood  is  no  more. 
The  really  distressing  thing  about  "  The  Harle- 
quinade "  is  that,  though  it  is  in  form  a  regret  for 
vanished  innocence,  for  the  eyes  of  young  people  who 
see  the  gods,  for  the  fresh  vision  of  genius  which  in 
every  age  will  always  look  through  pretences  to  reality 
— that,  though  "  The  Harlequinade  "  is  all  this,  it  is 
also  in  style,  treatment,  deliver}',  form  and  atmosphere 
a  super-civilised  and  sophisticated  production,  a  pro- 
duction decadent  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in 
that  taste  and  fine  feeling  everywhere  take  the  place 
of  creative  energy.  Nothing  could  be  less  youthful 
than  "  The  Harlequinade  "  ;  nothing  more  remote  from 
the  spirit  whose  eclipse  it  celebrates.  The  way  of 
"The  Harlequinade"  is  the  way  of  decrepitude  and 
death.  If  we  were  children  still,  believing  in  magic 
and  in  miracle,  we  should  drive  it  from  the  stage  as 
heartlessly  as  the  people  of  London  have  already  driven 
it  from  the  St.  James'  Theatre.  Admirers  of  "  The 
Harlequinade  "  would  have  us  believe  that  it  has  failed 
to  attract  playgoers  because  playgoers  are  not  in  the 
best  sense  simple  enough  for  its  reception — in  a  word, 
because  they  are  not  children.  This  is  outrageously 
a  perversion  of  the  truth.  The  playgoer  will  not 
receive  "The  Harlequinade",  not  because  he  is  in- 
sufficiently simple,  but  because  he  is  insufficiently 
civilised.  He  is  not  yet  so  subtle  and  sophisticated  a 
creature  as  to  understand  this  very  modern  pastime 
of  playing  at  simplicity  with  all  the  ingenuity  that  a 
refined  and  sophisticated  intelligence  can  suggest.  It 
was  only  the  most  highly  cultivated  of  the  French 
noblesse  in  the  eighteenth  century  who  really  under- 
stood the  game  of  butter-making  in  model  dairies. 

Mr.  Phillpotts'  work,  in  fiction  and  for  the  theatre, 
is  another  instance  of  a  highly-civilised  reaching  after 
simplicity.  .  Within  the  last  few  days  he  has  come  into 
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our  theatres  of  London  and  the  provinces  with  three 
plays,  and  every  thoughtful  critic  of  the  theatre  has 
gladly  welcomed  him.  The  theatre  needs  the  penetra- 
tion, wisdom  and  style  of  Mr.  Phillpotts.  It  can 
rejoice  in  his  odd,  rhythmical  prose,  in  his  ingeniously 
refined  tales  of  blood  and  lust,  in  his  queer  village  folk 
with  a  turn  for  introspection  and  excellent  discourse. 
Mr.  Phillpotts'  precious  accessory  gifts  are  too  rare 
to  be  lightly  rejected.  But  they  cannot  blind  us  to 
the  lack,  in  Mr.  Phillpotts,  of  creative  energy,  of  the 
unconscious  driving-power  of  genius.  There  is  the 
trail  upon  his  work  of  the  literary  craftsman,  bidding 
his  pulses  thump  to  a  primitive  tune,  wearing  home- 
spun in  a  studied  ambition  to  be  simple,  to  get  back 
to  the  land,  to  recover  what  Mr.  Galsworthy,  in  a  small 
lyric  which  is  a  reduction  to  absurdity  of  this  particu- 
lar pose,  has  rapturously  celebrated  as  the  "  taste  o' 
the  creampan  ".  In  the  novel  of  Mr.  Phillpotts  upon 
which  his  play  "The  Shadow",  now  proceeding  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  seems  to  be  founded,  he  talks  of 
the  forest  "  as  an  objective  fact  to  be  stated  in  many 
different  terms.  We  may,  for  example,  regard  it  as 
a  cycle  of  cause  and  effect.  One  selects  first  a  lew 
data  from  the  innumerable  data  at  disposal  and  per- 
ceives evidence  of  a  new  driving  force  and  a  superior 
activity  not  before  apparent  ".  There  speaks  Mr. 
Phillpotts,  an  extremely  polite  philosopher  of  the 
modern  world.  Here  is  no  native  wood-note ;  but  a 
pen  that  conscientiously  records  an  impression  of  the 
countryside  in  general  terms.  In  a  less  degree  every 
person  and  incident  of  Mr.  Phillpotts'  stories  and  plays 
is  of  this  kind.  The  hand  of  Philip  Blanchard  of  "  The 
Shadow  "  is  the  hand  of  the  village  butcher,  but  the 
voice  is  the  voice,  literary  and  rhythmical,  of  Mr. 
Phillpotts.  Philip  does  not  talk  as  a  simple  man  talks, 
but  as  a  super-subtle  modern  dramatist  talks  when  he 
plays  at  being  a  simple  man. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Mr.  Phillpotts  should 
forego  a  syllable  of  literary  grace  or  surrender  a  beat  of 
his  rhythmical  prose.  I  am  not  asking  that  his  rustics 
should  talk  like  real  rustics.  I  should  not  understand 
them  if  they  did.  What  offends  us  in  Mr.  Phillpotts' 
people  of  Dartmoor  is,  not  that  they  do  not  talk  like 
rustics  (no  people  in  a  work  of  art  could  be  expected 
to  do  that),  but  that  they  talk  in  a  way  that  utterly 
contradicts  all  that  they  do.  Outwardly  they  are  people 
of  the  soil — elemental,  in  continuous  rapport  with  tre- 
mendous realities.  But  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  talk 
we  know  that  they  stand  for  nothing  except  their  mani- 
pulator's desire  to  fancy  himself  something  utterly 
different  from  what  he  really  is.  They  are  deliberate 
atavism,  as  a  literary  diversion.  Their  conversation 
is  inconceivable,  except  as  the  conversation  of  refined 
and  not  very  emotional  people  pretending  that  they 
have  committed  a  murder,  or  done  any  one  of  the 
violent  deeds  of  Mr.  Phillpotts'  people,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  fresh  experience  to  discuss. 

The  reason  of  all  this  unreality — this  sense  that,  in 
a  play  like  "  The  Shadow  ",  we  have  to  do  rather 
with  a  polite  essay  upon  rustic  life  than  with  rustic 
life  itself — is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Phillpotts'  deliberate 
attempt  to  recapture  the  simplicity  of  less  complicated 
centuries  and  people.  This  attempt  equally  accounts 
for  the  barren  failure  of  "  The  Harlequinade  ". 
Elaborate  artifice  is  deliberately  used  to  achieve  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  artifice.  So  much  artifice  is  used 
to  conceal  artifice  that  we  are  conscious  of  nothing 
except  artifice.  Back  to  the  land  or  back  to  the  golden 
age  is  for  modern  art  a  delusive  cry.  Therein  will  be 
found  unreality  and  sophistication.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  what  the  golden  age  was  like,  if  ever  there  were 
a  golden  age  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  childhood  is  quite  so  simple  as  many  clever 
people  suppose.  But  I  know  that  no  image  or  vision 
of  them  will  come  to  any  person  who  looks  for  them 
of  set  purpose.  If  there  are  any  people  who  to-day 
still  live  the  simple  life  they  are  people  who  have  never 
heard  of  it. 


NEW  LAMPS   FOR  OLD. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

ONE  result  of  the  Bach  Chamber  Concerts  may  be 
a  revival  of  an  ancient  controversy  amongst  musi- 
cians. Are  "  arrangements  "  and  "  additional  accom- 
paniments "  necessary  or  permissible,  and  how  far 
should  the  game  be  carried?  I  call  the  dispute  ancient 
because  it  began  immediately  after  Mozart's  additional 
accompaniment  to  a  few  of  Handel's  works  became 
known  in  this  country.  They  were  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  old-fashioned,  stolid,  hopelessly  inartistic  organists 
of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  the  next 
generation,  though  quite  as  inartistic,  liked  having  its 
ears  tickled  and  accepted  them  joyfully,  and  gradually 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  Mozart  had  quite  as 
much  as  Handel  himself  to  do  with  the  supremacy  of 
Handel's  over  all  other  music.  But  criticism  was  never 
silent.  The  first  grumblers  were  simply  prejudiced  old 
duffers  ;  but  later  on  came  musicians,  not  absurd  purists, 
who  asked  to  hear  Handel's  music  as  Handel  in- 
tended it  to  be  rendered,  not  Handel  smothered  under 
all  sorts  of  musical  filagree  work.  They  pointed  out 
that  Mozart  altered  Handel  for  performances  in  von 
Swicten's  house,  where  there  was  no  organ  ;  and  that 
where  an  organ  was  available  they  were  superfluous. 
With  Mozart  the  additions  were  a  pis  aller,  and 
English  musicians,  especially  conductors,  made  them  a 
fetish.  Now,  even  with  the  additions  the  grandeur  of 
such  an  oratorio  as  the  "  Messiah  "  cannot  altogether 
be  hidden.  But  when  twenty  or  more  years  ago  Dr. 
Mann  gave  the  work  at  Cambridge  the  majesty  of  it,  its 
dramatic  power  and  sheer  beauty  were  revealed,  to  me 
at  any  rate,  for  the  first  time.  Mozart  was  discarded  ; 
as  near  as  possible  .an  approximation  to  the  Handelian 
instruments  was  employed ;  and  the  relative  sizes  of 
chorus  and  band  were  more  in  accordance  with  Handel's 
intention  than  ever  had  been  the  case  before,  though 
both  were  much  larger.  Neither  Handel  nor  Bach  had 
a  choir  of  a  hundred  voices.  Serious  musicians  at  once 
saw  the  immense  gain  to  the  music  ;  and  since  then  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  has  followed  Dr.  Mann's  plan  at  the 
Albert  Hall. 

But  Mozart's  bad  example  had  set  going  a  move- 
ment not  easily  stopped.  Robert  Franz  "  edited  "  the 
"Messiah",  making  a  hideous  and  disgraceful  mess; 
the  late  Sir  George  Macfarren  had  the  bungling 
impudence  to  add  to  Mozart's  additions;  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  used  trombones  to  destroy  the  splendour  of  the 
choruses  in  "  Jephtha  "  ;  Professor  Prout  doctored 
"  Samson  "  ;  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  for  the  Purcell 
Commemoration  Concert  in  1895  kindly  obliged  by  re- 
writing Purcell's  accompaniments  (at  least,  a  Philhar- 
monic director  told  me  so  :  I  heard  the  result  and  was 
appalled).  And  no  composer  has  suffered  more  from  the 
craze  than  Bach — he,  alas  !  had  also  to  be  improved  by 
Franz.  That  gentleman,  a  tenth-rate  song-writer,  pos- 
sessed no  understanding  of  Bach  ;  his  version  of  the 
"  Matthew  "  Passion  is  a  fast-perishing  monument  to 
his  obtuseness.  When  Sir  John  Stainer  tried  it  at  St. 
Paul's  he  found  the  organ-part  ridiculous  and  had  to 
ask  Sir  George — then  Dr. — Martin  to  play  from  the 
figured  bass.  The  magnificent  church-cantatas  were 
maltreated  after  the  same  fashion.  Others  have 
meddled  and  muddled  with  Bach's  instrumental  music. 
The  Forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues,  written  for  the 
clavichord,  most  tender,  intimate  and  delicate  of  instru- 
ments, are  hammered  out  at  recitals  on  pianos  that  are 
to  that  instrument  as  a  13-inch  gun  to  a  boy's  pistol. 
The  viol  da  gamba  sonatas  are  played  on  the  'cello — 
those  in  which  the  harpsichord  has  a  share  are  destroyed 
by  the  thick  piano  tone.  Bach  spoke  scornfully  of  the 
pianoforte ;  but  the  concertos  for  three  or  four  harpsi- 
chords and  orchestra  are  played  on  engines  that  would 
have  made  Bach  shudder. 

The  Bach  Chamber  Concerts  came  into  existence  to 
let  us  hear  Bach  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  way  in 
which  Bach  wished  to  be  heard.  How  far  has  success 
been  attained?  A  brief  consideration  of  Tuesday's 
concert,  the  second  of  the  series,  will  show  us. 
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At  the  outset  I  wish  to  declare  that  the  concert  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  I  have  ever  attended.  The 
Orchestra  of  the  Society  of  Women  Musicians  is, 
despite  its  lengthy  name,  a  small  body  of  excellent 
players.  It  numbers  sixteen — including  the  three 
gentlemen  who  took  the  instruments  which  do  not 
attract  ladies — and  this  is  certainly  the  size  of  the  band 
Bach  contemplated.  No  Bach-playing  equal  to  its  per- 
formance has  been  heard  since  Mr.  Dolmetsch  gave  his 
bigger  concerts  in  the  hall  of  Barnard's  Inn  many  years 
ago.  The  choir  was  equally  good  ;  and  the  superb  viol 
da  gamba  playing  of  Miss  Helene  Dolmetsch  added 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening.  Well,  then,  the 
proceedings  started  with  a  "  concerto  for  claviers  and 
orchestra."  The  claviers,  by  which  Bach  meant 
harpsichords,  were  represented  by  pianos.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  meant  different  stops  to  be  drawn  on  the 
different  harpsichords,  so  as  to  secure  variety  of  colour 
and  antiphonal  effects.  All  that  was  lost;  but  the 
beauty  and  power  of  the  whole  concerto  were  not  lost. 
The  pianists  played  with  exquisite  delicacy  ;  the 
rhythm  was  faultless;  the  mysticism  with  which  so 
much  of  Bach's  music  is  filled  was  always  present. 
But,  it  may  be  objected,  to  use  pianos  instead  of 
harpsichords  is  practically  to  "  arrange  "  Bach's  work. 
Lo  !  the  answer  :  the  thing  is  itself  an  arrangement  by 
Bach  himself  of  a  concerto  by  Vivaldi ;  and  the  term 
arrangement  means  much  more  than  that  Bach  simply 
set  out  Vivaldi's  notes  for  claviers.  He  changed  the 
feeling  of  the  music  entirely  ;  out  of  one  thing,  of  no  very 
great  value,  he  absolutely  created  a  new  work  of  the  very 
highest  value.  Still,  it  may  be  urged,  what  we  heard 
was  not  this  new  work.  Then,  admitting  this,  Dr. 
Terry's  plan  was,  like  Mozart's  with  regard  to  Handel, 
a  pis  allcr.  The  end  justified  the  means,  and  more 
than  justified  them.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
four  harpsichords  on  the  same  evening,  and,  I  believe, 
quite  impossible  to  find  four  harpsichordists  ;  the  best 
possible  was  done,  and  the  result  was  a  thing  of  in- 
effable beauty,  tenderness  and  power.  The  instruments 
were  handled  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  no  "  loud  " 
pedal  was  used.  The  gorgeous  No.  2  Branden- 
burg concerto  was  given,  with  the  exception  of 
a  "  filling-in  "  piano  part,  exactly  as  Bach  wished 
it  to  be  done.  It  was  played  with  tremendous 
spirit  and  with  unfailing  right  feeling ;  the  jollity  of 
the  first  movement  was  irresistible ;  the  curious 
smouldering  passion  of  the  second,  the  delicacy  of  the 
finale,  all  came  out  admirably.  The  cantata  "  Weinen- 
klagen  "  was  rather  less  effective  for  lack  of  a  pipe 
organ.  Bach's  choral  music,  when  accompanied,  with- 
out that,  is,  as  Artemus  Ward  said,  the  play  of  "  Ham- 
let without  Othello  ".  I  hope  that  at  the  next  concert 
— which  takes  place,  be  it  noted,  on  25th  November — 
this  want  will  be  supplied.  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion Miss  Dorothy  Moggridge's  splendid  interpretation 
of  the  fantasia  and  fugue  in  A  ;  it  was  full  of  life  and 
colour.  The  best  choral  singing  came  off  in  the  double 
motet,  "The  Spirit  also  helpeth  us";  from  begin- 
ning to  end  it  was  fine.  I  should  like'  to  say  much 
more  about  the  concert,  but  some  younger  composers 
than  Bach  are  waiting  for  me. 

In  the  light  of  Bach's  lamp  a  man  might  well  be 
content  to  walk  all  his  days.  But  there  are  many 
amiable  magicians  promenading  the  country  trying, 
more  or  less  vainly,  to  induce  us  to  change  our  old 
lamps  for  their  new  ones.  I  say  change  advisedly, 
for  under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  keep  both 
kinds.  A  man  cannot  go  to  concerts  every  day  of  the 
week  with  impunity ;  one  has  only  to  glance  at  the 
"criticism  "  of  some  of  the  dailies  to  realise  what  that 
leads  to — softening  of  the  brain  and  paralysis  of  the 
judgment  are  the  least  of  the  ensuing  ills.  It  is  a 
question  of  spending  one's  time  in  listening  to  Bach 
and  his  peers  or  to  Elgar,  Wolf-Ferrari,  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  and  their  peers  (and  there  are  plenty  of  these). 
So  Bach  shall  be  my  light.  Yet  one  must  give  a  hearing, 
a  patient  and  sympathetic  hearing,  to  new  work  (if  this 
does  not  constitute  a  bull  or  mixed  metaphor) ;  and 
should  a  composer  as  great  as  Bach  arise  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  arrange  our  weekly  time-table.     So  on 


Wednesday  I  attended  the  concert  of  the  London 
Choral  Society  and  passed  a  pleasant  evening 
listening  to  the  strains  of  Wolf-Ferrari  and  Coleridge- 
Taylor.  Wolf-Ferrari's  work  is  a  kind  of  cantata  made 
up  of  odd  verses  chipped  out  of  Dante's  "Vita  Nuova  ". 
That  work  is  known  to  me  only  in  translation — made 
by  goodness  knows  whom — for  I  cannot  read  mediaeval 
Italian  ;  and,  known  that  way,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  chilly  and  artificial  production.  The  selection  made 
by  or  for  the  composer  did  not  strike  me  as  very  hope- 
ful ;  and  my  fears  were  justified  at  the  performance. 
No  more  monotonous  piece  of  music  has  been  heard  in 
London.  There  is  neither  unity  nor  variety.  The  thing 
only  hangs  together  because  number  succeeds  number; 
the  texture  of  the  music  is  loose,  often  broken.  The 
sameness  is  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  Wolf-Ferrari 
cannot  find  themes  to  express,  truly  express,  any  feeling 
whatever;  the  same  melodic  outlines  have  to  serve  for 
the  utterance  of  joy  and  of  profound  grief ;  and  the 
elaborate  orchestral  colouring — often  gorgeous,  deli- 
cate, and  at  times  in  itself  beautiful — does  not  dis- 
guise the  intrinsic  thinness  of  the  stuff  orchestrated. 
Of  course,  an  Italian  musician  cannot  be  expected  to 
consider  any  work  complete  unless  it  contains  an  inter- 
mezzo ;  and  we  get  one.  It  would  be  equally  in  place 
in  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna" — perhaps  better  in 
place.  This  is  true  also  of  a  "  dance  of  angels  ".  I 
have  seen  angels  depicted  in  many  garbs ;  but  it  had 
not  occurred  that  ballet-skirts  might  be  worn  in 
Heaven.  Wolf-Ferrari's  music  implies  as  much  ;  and 
Browning,  Labouchere  and  others  who  rather  dreaded 
a  slow  time  on  high  would  doubtless  have  been  pleased 
to  know  of  this  view.  On  the  whole,  after  a  first  hear- 
ing, I  set  the  "  Vita  Nuova  "  far  beneath  the  "  Jewels 
of  the  Madonna  "  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  the  composer 
ever  succeeds  in  achieving  anything  worth  achieving 
it  will  be  in  the  theatre,  not  the  concert-room.  Theatri- 
cal music  which  is  not  intrinsically  powerful,  such  music 
as  this  and  as  all  Gounod's,  demands  scenery  and  acting 
to  make  it  effective  or  even  tolerable.  No,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  change  old  Bach  for  Wolf-Ferrari. 

And  not  for  Coleridge-Taylor  either,  though  his 
"Tale  of  Old  Japan"  is  infinitely  more  vigorous, 
picturesque,  variegated.  The  poem,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Noyes,  seems  to  me  quite  a  good  poem ;  though  at 
times,  at  times  only,  it  oddly  echoes  some  of  Mr. 
Masefield's  work,  or  that  work  is  the  echo.  The 
main  thing  is  that  it  affords  the  composer  plenty  of 
opportunities,  most  of  which  he  has  joyfully  seized. 
The  earlier  part  of  the  cantata  or  ballad  is  the  best,  for 
Coleridge-Taylor's  own  limitations  hamper  him  sadly 
after  a  while,  and  force  him  to  repeat  his  effects  of 
instrumental  colour,  melody,  harmony,  rhythm.  Still, 
it  has  immense  go — and  in  another  sense  I  hope  it  will 
go.  Conductors  and  committees  of  choral  societies 
will  understand  my  meaning ;  and  I  hope  they  will 
accept  my  assurance  that  they  will  not  make  a  mistake 
in  taking  up  the  work. 


PLAYMATES. 

T  T'S  sixty  years  ago  the  people  say  : 

Two  village  children,  neighbours  born  and  bred, 
One  morning  played  beneath  a  rotten  tree 
That  came  down  crash  and  caught  them  as  they  fled, 
And  one  was  killed  and  one  was  left  unhurt 
Except  for  certain  fancies  in  his  head. 

And  though  it's  all  so  very  long  ago 
He's  never  left  the  wood  a  single  day ; 
I've  often  met  him  peeping  through  the  leaves 
And  chuckling  to  himself,  an  old  man  gray, 
He  once  got  started  in  his  cracked  old  voice : 
"  We're  playing  I'm  a  merchant  lost  his  way, 
She's  robbers  in  the  wood  behind  yon  tree, 
The  minute  we  grow  up  too  big  to  play  " 

Ralph  Hodgson. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE'S  TOYS. 
By  Filson  Young. 

W HEN  people  .grow  up  and  become  possessed  of 
the  numerous  and  elaborate  toys  for  which  their 
ambition  has  striven  a  curious  change  takes  place  in 
their  attitude  towards  those  who  come  to  play  with 
them.  In  the  nursery  the  sentiment  inspired  by  the 
possession  of  toys  is,  as  a  rule,  simply  selfish.  The 
child  desires  to  enjoy  them  alone,  to  exercise  his  own 
imagination  upon  them  ;  and  he  is  apt  to  look  askance 
at  visiting  playmates,  and  to  resent  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  play  with  the  particular  toys 
which  are  highest  in  his  favour  at  the  moment.  But 
that  attitude  departs  with  experience.  The  most  ab- 
sorbed man  soon  finds  that  the  amount  of  pleasure  he 
can  by  himself  extract  from  any  particular  possession  is 
limited.  If  he  be  of  a  kind  and  generous  disposition 
he  wishes  to  share  his  pleasures  ;  but  even  if  he  be  sel- 
fish he  will  desire  an  audience  to  see  him  using  his  toys. 
In  all  sports  that  are  enjoyed  in  association,  such  as 
hunting  and  shooting,  this  principle  is  active,  although 
it  is  entirely  sub-conscious.  In  addition  to  enjoying 
a  day's  hunting  people  like  to  show  off  their  horses,  or 
to  have  witnesses  of  their  extraordinary  and  continuous 
propinquity  to  hounds.  And  in  addition  to  the  joy  of 
hitting  a  difficult  mark  and  all  the  other  pleasures  of  the 
covert  side,  there  is  for  the  man  who  shoots  well  a 
certain  sober  joy  in  having  other  people  to  see  it  and 
know  it.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  man  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  toys  constantly  invites  others  who  are  less 
fortunate  to  share  his  pleasures.  And  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  themselves  are  without  luxurious 
possessions  and  who  are  continually  invited  to  partake 
of  the  hospitality  of  people  who  have,  that  I  would  offer 
a  few  words  of  advice  concerning  the  use  of  other 
people's  toys. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  man  without 
possessions  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  their  use 
than  the  proud  proprietor.  Not  always,  of  course,  but 
often.  If  that  be  your  case,  my  poor  friend,  be  careful 
to  conceal  your  knowledge.  There  was  a  time,  per- 
haps, when  you  had  motor-cars  and  your  friend  had 
not ;  and  out  of  your  large  experience  perhaps  you 
taught  him  what  little  he  knows  about  them,  and 
started  him  on  his  career  as  a  possessor  of  them.  And 
here  comes  a  curious  instance  of  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty. If  you  still  possess  a  motor-car  your  pupil  will, 
in  matters  connected  with  his  own,  still  treat  you  pos- 
sibly with  deference,  and  at  the  least  as  an  equal.  But 
if  you  should  cease,  and  he  continue,  to  possess,  even 
although  your  experience  increases  too,  a  change  will 
come  over  his  attitude  towards  you.  He  will  become 
ever  so  slightly  patronising,  and  if  you  differ  from  him 
or  venture  to  point  out  anything  in  which  you  think 
him  mistaken,  he  will  immediately  take  refuge  in  the 
fact  of  possession.  He  will  even  explain  to  you  that 
his  car  is  in  some  mysterious  way  different  from  others 
of  the  same  class  ;  but  really  the  only  difference  is  that 
he  possesses  it,  that  it  belongs  to  him,  that  he  has  paid 
for  it,  and  that  even  though  his  ideas  about  it  be  wrong 
he  can  afford  to  act  as  though  they  were  right.  My 
advice  to  you  in  these  circumstances  is  not  to  argue 
with  him  ;  to  accept  the  nonsense  he  talks  and  let  him 
suppose  that  you  agree  with  him.  Perhaps  you  are 
driving  his  car ;  you  may  be  an  expert  and  he  a  blun- 
dering, gear-chipping  beginner ;  but  when  he  nervously 
asks,  on  your  approaching  a  piece  of  country  such  as 
you  have  driven  through  thousands  of  times,  "  Would 
you  like  me  to  take  her  here,  as  it's  a  bad  bit  of  road 
and  I  know  the  car?"  surrender  your  place  with 
alacrity.  Try  not  to  be  irritated  or  alarmed  at  the 
series  of  mistakes  which  he  proceeds  to  commit ;  he 
really  thinks  that  this  particular  car  is  safer  in  his 
hands  than  in  yours,  although  he  might  admit  that  any 
other  car  would  be  safer  in  yours  than  in  his.  It  be- 
longs to  him,  you  see,  it  is  the  only  car  he  knows,  and 
he  not  unnaturally  thinks  that  its  qualities  are  as 
peculiar  to  it  as  they  are  unique  in  his  own  experience. 
There  is  perhaps  a  certain  rough  justice  in  all  this, 


because  it  often  happens  that  the  man  who  spends  the 
first  part  of  his  life  making  himself  expert  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  luxuries  must  spend  the  second  part  of  his 
life  in  going  without  them.  The  man  who  has  them 
is  the  man  who  was  doing  something  else  while  you 
were  studying  them.  He  may  be  a  boor  and  a  duffer 
in  his  use  of  them,  but  he  has  got  them,  and  you  must 
remember  that  all  your  knowledge  and  experience  in 
their  use  will  be  lightly  esteemed  by  him  unless  you 
have  got  them  too.  It  is  a  nice  point  for  you  to  con- 
sider whether  you  would  rather  be  cultivated  in  the 
knowledge  of  beautiful  or  luxurious  or  amusing  things 
without  possessing  them,  or  possess  them  without 
knowledge.  The  combination  of  both  states  is  rare. 
How  many  men  who  possess  a  fine  cellar  of  wine  have 
a  real  palate,  or  could  tell  the  difference  between  a 
Cotton  and  a  Romance?  And  how  many  men  who 
have  a  really  discriminating  palate  possess  a  cellar  of 
wine?  If  you  have  known  what  it  is  in  youth,  when 
according  to  copy-book  rules  you  should  have  been 
saving  money,  to  spend  your  whole  available  capital 
upon  a  meal  and  a  bottle  of  old  wine,  you  are  not  likely 
to  be  rich  in  your  old  age.  Not  rich  in  money,  I  mean  ; 
you  may  be  rich  in  knowledge,  and  must  comfort  your- 
self with  the  reflexion  that  possession  does  not  imply 
either  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  things  pos- 
sessed. It  is  really  better,  if  you  have  the  strength  of 
mind,  to  abstain  altogether  from  playing  with  other 
people's  toys,  and  merely  to  look  on  at  their 
attempts  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  applaud.  But  it  is 
not  everyone  who  can  resist  the  temptation  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  which  are  offered  to  him.  So  if  you  ride 
your  friend's  horse  be  prepared  to  learn  afterwards, 
if  he  commits  any  fault,  that  he  is  a  very  discrim- 
inating animal  who  knows  very  well  when  any- 
one is  on  his  back  with  whom  he  can  take 
liberties.  If  your  friend  sails  his  yacht  within  a 
bowsprit's  length  of  someone  else's  main  boom, 
it  is  a  tricky  and  expert  piece  of  steering ;  but 
remember  that  if  you  do  it  you  will  be  held  to  have 
had  a  narrow  and  fortuitous  escape  from  disaster.  If 
he  takes  a  long  shot  in  his  own  deer-forest  and  misses, 
well,  it  was  a  justifiable  risk  ;  if  you  do  so  it  was  an 
impossible  shot  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
attempted.  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment,  when  your 
friend  hideously  vamps  upon  his  new  Steinway  grand, 
that  what  he  wants  is  to  hear  its  tone  brought  out, 
and  that  he  would  enjoy  it  more  if  you,  with  the  most 
exquisite  artistic  finish,  should  perform  an  impromptu 
of  Chopin.  He  would  be  merely  in  a  state  of  fidgets  and 
ill-concealed  impatience  until  you  had  finished,  when  he 
would  make  haste  to  take  your  place  as  one  who  should 
say,  "  Now  let  us  hear  the  real  tone".  He  does  not 
want  to  hear  beautiful  tone ;  he  wants  to  play  upon 
his  own  piano,  and  to  hear  with  his  own  ears  the  noises 
which  he  makes  with  his  own  fingers. 

Apparently,  from  all  this,  the  man  who  understands 
things  without  possessing  them  comes  off  much  worse 
than  the  man  who  possesses  them  without  understand- 
ing ;  the  one  has  all  the  suffering  and  the  other  all  the 
fun.  The  only  consolation  for  the  non-possessor  lies 
in  the  knowledge  that  if  his  friend  has  the  accident  of 
possession,  he  has  the  certainty  of  knowledge ;  and 
there  are  many  things  which  it  is  better  to  understand 
than  to  possess.  The  ideal  thing  is  to  do  both  ; 
although  sometimes  I  think  it  is  only  the  things 
which  we  understand  that  we  can  be  said  to  possess, 
and  that  the  only  things  which  we  can  really  understand 
are  the  things  which  we  truly  love. 


LETTERS    FROM   WILDER  SPAIN. 
By  Colonel  Willolghby  Vekner. 
LA  LA  J  A  DEL  ACISCAR. 

""TOWERING  over  the  plain  of  La  Janda  in  far  South- 
*  West  Andalusia  there  rises  one  of  the  great  sand- 
stone cliffs  which  abound  in  that  mountainous  region. 
Its  smooth  red,  yellow  and  grey  surface  fronting  west- 
ward is  seamed  and  broken  at  places  with  vertical 
fissures  and  small  caverns  which  have  offered  favourable 
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nesting-places  for  Griffon  vultures  for  untold  centuries. 
Below  tlicsc  caves  and  the  adjacent  ledges  where  these 
great  birds  habitually  roost  the  surface  is  splashed  as  if 
whitewash  had  been  poured  down  its  face,  and  so  con- 
spicuous are  these  markings  that  although  the  cliff  lies 
full  ten  miles  inland  from  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Tra- 
falgar and  steamers  usually  pass  from  five  to  ten  miles 
from  the  land  it  is  easy  in  clear  weather  to  sec  both 
the  cliff  and  markings.  This  I  have  repeatedly  done 
during  the  last  thirty-eight  years  when  passing  down 
the  coast. 

The  name  of  the  "laja"  or  precipice  is  derived 
from  the  Spanish  verb  "  aciscar  ",  to  smear,  for  the 
above  reasons ;  this — owing  to  the  prevailing  Anda- 
lusian  habit  of  clipping  words — has  been  corrupted  into 
"  acicar  "  or  "  sicar  ",  both  unmeaning  words.  Like 
hundreds  of  other  similar  cliffs  formed  primarily  by  the 
uplifting  of  the  huge  masses  of  stratified  rock,  the  face 
is  by  no  means  vertical,  sloping  at  about  an  angle  of 
seventy  degrees  with  the  horizon — too  steep  to  climb, 
but  by  means  of  narrow  ledges  and  fractured  strata 
here  and  again  it  can  be  traversed  in  several  direc- 
tions across  the  more  broken  portions  of  its  surface. 
The  cliff  itself  is  about  600  feet  high,  the  same  as  Beachv 
Head,  and  is  roughly  speaking  half-moon  shaped. 

Arrived  at  the  top  a  really  wonderful  panorama  opens 
out  to  the  climber.  Immediately  below  lies  the  great 
plain  or  vega  of  La  Janda,  of  which  the  lower  portions 
are  as  a  rule  flooded  by  the  winter  and  spring  rains, 
forming  extensive  lakes  or  lagunas.  A  sluggish  river 
winds  across  this  plain,  the  sunlight  playing  on  the 
numerous  turns  and  places  where  it  widens  out.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  cliff  and  along  the  base  of  the 
sierras  which  skirt  the  plain  on  this  side,  the  ground 
falls  steeply  and  is  rocky  and  broken  and  covered  with 
scrub,  whilst  cork  and  wild  olive  trees  abound.  Below 
these  again,  where  the  soil  is  less  stony,  the  scrub  has 
been  cleared  and  the  ground  brought  more  or  less  under 
cultivation.  Between  the  general  escarpment  of  the 
sierras  and  the  distant  plain  there  is  a  broad  belt  of 
undulating  foothills,  cultivated  ground  vividly  green  in 
spring-time  with  waving  crops  of  barley  and  bearded 
wheat,  or  fallows  covered  with  brilliant  wild  flowers  of 
every  shade  and  hue.  On  the  plains  beyond,  herds  of 
mares  and  cattle  graze  everywhere.  Houses  are  few  and 
far  between,  here  and  again  at  widely  separated  points 
are  dotted  large  white  cortijos  or  assemblages  of  farm 
buildings  and  labourers'  quarters.  On  the  hillside  of 
an  adjacent  mountain  some  six  miles  distant  nestles  the 
little  village  of  Facinas,  whilst  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  the  old  Moorish  town  of  Vejer  is  seen  perched 
on  the  eastern  summit  of  the  ridge  whose  western  spur 
ends  in  Cape  Trafalgar.  On  a  distant  blue  hill  far 
to  the  north  sparkles  the  ancient  historic  town  of 
Medina  Sidonia.  Beyond  the  sierras  and  their  green 
foothills,  on  the  far  side  of  the  plain  lie  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  distant  passing  ships  serving  to  remind 
one  that,  desolate  as  the  place  is,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  civilisation  and  life  outside  of  Wilder  Spain. 

There  is  a  small  sheltered  terrace  some  thirty  feet 
below  the  summit  of  the  Aciscar  sloping  gently  to  the 
edge  of  the  great  cliff  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
sharp-pointed  crags.  This  terrace  is  overgrown  in 
places  with  the  great  white  cistus,  in  full  bloom  in  May, 
a  few  stunted  cork  trees  give  a  little  shade,  and,  lying 
on  the  smooth  grassy  slope  below  these,  with  my  feet 
propped  against  a  palmetto  bush  to  avoid  a  slide  into 
space,  I  have  often  scanned  the  countryside  below  and 
endeavoured  to  pass  in  review  in  my  mind  the  untold 
ages  of  men  who  have  in  turn  peopled  this  marvellous 
country.  For  they  have  witnessed  most  assuredly  the 
passage  of  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  and  have  felt 
the  tread  of  Roman  Legion  and  Arab  host  as  well 
as  of  the  Christian  armies  which  finally  cleared  Spain 
of  the  Moslem  invaders. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  I  have  traced  the  path 
by  which  Thomas  Graham  and  Lapena  advanced  from 
Tarifa  to  fight  the  battle  of  Barrosa  in  the  early  days 
of  March  181  1.  The  track  they  followed  from  their 
bivouac  on  the  high  ground  near  Facinas  actually 
skirts  the  foot  of  the  Aciscar  and  winds  along  below 


the  wooded  spurs  of  the  sierra  until  it  disappears 
round  a  spur  towards  Casas  Viejas,  the  site  of  the 
second  halt.  How  long  vultures  live  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  That  they,  as  well  as  some  of  the  eagles, 
attain  a  great  age  is  known.  Do  these  birds  hand  down 
traditions  to  their  offspring?  Why  not?  If  so,  surely 
there  must  be  stories  among  them  still  extant  of  the 
fighting  of  181 1  and  of  the  fine  harvest  provided  them 
by  the  men  and  horses  who  fell  at  Barrosa  and  in  a 
score  of  minor  fights  in  this  district. 

Perched  up  on  my  terrace  with  the  sea-breeze  playing 
with  a  mighty  rushing  sound  through  the  cork  trees 
and  around  the  serrated  crags  above  me,  and  with  the 
white  fleecy  clouds  passing  in  rapid  procession  across 
the  intensely  blue  sky  overhead — it  makes  one  giddy 
to  look  up  at  them — I  have  pictured  to  myself  our 
gallant  fellows  trudging  along  far  below  my  look-out 
on  that  morning  of  2  March  181 1,  clad  in  their  thick 
red-cloth  uniforms,  with  stiff  stocks,  stifling  cross-belts 
and  heavy  head-dresses  all  alike  horribly  unsuited  for 
forced  marches  in  a  climate  like  Andalusia  on  a  warm 
day  in  spring.  Of  Lapena  and  his  Spaniards  whom 
he  led  so  pitifully  I  know  nothing,  but  I  can  almost 
visualise  the  5,000  British  soldiers  as  they  passed  along 
the  track  nigh  700  feet  below.  Did  they  look  up  and 
see  the  great  vultures'  colony  and  pass  the  usual 
soldiers'  jokes  about  providing  "free  rations"?  Did 
the  vultures  look  down  upon  them  and  take  notes  of  the 
raw  material  for  their  impending  banquet?  If  so, 
the  vultures  surely  could  say  "  He  laughs  best  who 
laughs  last  !  "  Foremost  no  doubt  among  the  crowd 
with  the  advance  guard  were  Barnard's  Riflemen,  in 
tightly-buttoned  green  coatees  and  close-fitting  panta- 
loons, "  the  grasshoppers  "  as  their  French  foes  styled 
them.  Then  came  Graham  with  his  staff,  his  whole 
soul  centred  in  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  life  to  meet 
the  hateful  French  and,  when  met,  to  kill  them.  For 
it  is  said  that  their  cruel  insult  to  his  beautiful  wife's 
remains  nigh  twenty  years  before  had  implanted  in 
him  an  undying  hatred  of  the  whole  nation.  Then  came 
the  1  st  Guards  Regiment,  now  styled  the  Grenadiers; 
and  the  Coldstream,  followed  by  the  Line  Battalions. 
Among  these  marched  one,  700  strong,  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion of  the  87th,  the  famous  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers, 
and  at  their  head  rode  Major  Gough  (afterwards  famous 
as  Lord  Gough),  who  captured  the  Eagle  at  Barrosa 
and  so  gallantly  defended  Tarifa.  Looking  down  from 
mv  eyrie  I  could  almost  hear  the  rattle  and  roar  of 
Duncan's  guns  and  "tumbrils"  as  they  made  their 
way  along  the  stony  route,  clattering  over  loose 
boulders  every  few  yards — for  road  there  was  none 
here  or  elsewhere  in  these  parts,  despite  the  assertions 
of  historians.  From  my  post  I  could  just  discern  the 
long  low  hills  towards  Chiclana,  some  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, where  a  few  days  later  nigh  one-third  of  those  who 
in  my  imagination  now  marched  below  me  were  fated 
to  be  struck  down  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  fights 
on  record.  With  the  eye  of  the  Staff  officer,  who  is 
always  held  responsible  for  every  failure  of  others  to 
keep  "  closed  up  ",  I  pictured  to  myself  how  the  column 
below  me  would  surely  get  strung  out,  owing  to  in- 
cessant defiling  across  stony  water-courses  or  when 
passing  through  the  cork  and  olive  groves.  Surely  the 
Staff  officer  in  rear  would  ask  for  a  halt  soon  and  sound 
the  bugle-call,  so  as  to  allow  the  column  to  close  up? 
Such  were  my  plain  imaginings  of  things  I  felt  and 
still  feel  well  assured  did  happen  exactly  as  I  describe. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  was  fairly  startled  by 
a  bugle-call  familiar  to  all — for  it  was  the  "Halt!" 
But  this  was  obviously  absurd,  for  there  could  be  no 
buglers  or  bugles  within  twenty  miles  of  me,  say  at 
Tarifa,  or,  more  likely,  fifty  miles  off  at  Cadiz.  It  must 
surely  have  been  the  ghost  of  one  of  Graham's  buglers, 
probably  one  of  my  own  95th  Riflemen,  sounding  his 
bugle-horn  !  The  gusts  of  wind  sweeping  through  the 
parched  foliage  of  the  cork  and  cistus  behind  me 
deadened  all  sounds  and  made  it  hard  to  judge  whence 
they  came,  and  I  waited  and  listened  and  listened,  and 
once  again  I  heard  the  sharp  bugle-call  of  "  Halt  !  "  ; 
or  was  it  the  "  Cease  Fire  "?  echoing  and  re-echoing 
through    the   rocky    ravines   around.  .    No  Spanish 
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soldiers  could  be  in  the  roadless  sierra,  nor  do 
the  cunning  Carabineros,  in  their  endless  war  with 
my  friends  the  contrabandistas,  thus  advertise  their 
presence  by  bugle-calls.  That  the  ubiquitous  pareja, 
the  "  pair  "  of  stately  and  reserved  men  of  the  Guardia 
Civil,  would  condescend  to  play  such  childish  pranks 
was  simply  unthinkable.  For  a  third  time  the  call 
came  loud  and  clear,  and  then  only  was  it  that  I  recog- 
nised the  signal  of  one  of  the  wild  herdsmen,  who  in 
these  remote  hill-tops  carry  conch  shells  to  indicate  their 
whereabouts  when  hunting  boar  or  to  call  their  flocks  ! 
But  it  was  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  bugle-call  for  all  I 
that,  and  could  not  have  been  sounded  at  a  more  appro-  | 
priate  moment,  when  my  thoughts  were  filled  with 
visions  of  the  phantom  hosts  which  passed  in  review 
before  me  as  I  lay  prone  in  my  lofty  eyrie  on  the 
summit  of  the  Aciscar. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  CAUDLE'S  CASE. 
49  Mount  Street,  W.,  30  October,  1913. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
SIRj_May  I  renew  in  your  columns  the  protest  I 
have  already  made  in  those  of  the  "Daily  Mail" 
against  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Caudle?  In  no  sense 
whatever  is  he  a  criminal,  and  in  no  sense  was  the  omis- 
sion which  caused  the  accident  criminal,  unless  mental 
aberration  is  criminal.  Every  human  being,  however 
conscientious,  methodical,  or  able,  is  subject  to  aberra- 
tion in  some  degree  or  another.  The  majority  of  us 
are  subject  to  it  in  a  degree  which  would  totally  unfit 
us  to  be  engine-drivers  at  all.  In  this  respect  our 
engine-drivers  are,  and  must  be,  much  superior  to  the 
average  man,  but  each  one  of  them  surely  some  day 
or  other  has  his  moment  of  aberration.  Happily,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  no  accident  ensues,  because 
the  mistake  made  can  be  remedied  in  time.  When  the 
mistake  is  not  remedied  in  time  the  consequences  are 
terrible,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  just  that,  because 
the  consequences  were  terrible,  Mr.  Caudle  should  be 
imprisoned  as  if  he  were  a  criminal. 

I  am,  etc., 

Selborne. 


THE   "  SATURDAY  REVIEW "   AND  LABOUR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  Wells  House,  Malvern  Wells, 

20  October  191 3. 
Sir, — You  have  once  or  twice  lately  had  occasion  to 
point  out  that  the  policy  of  masters,  more  especially 
of  large  concerns  such  as  railways,  etc.,  towards  their 
employes  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  frankness  and 
straightforward  human  dealing.  And  now  again,  in 
your  latest  number,  you  refer  to  the  unreasonable  atti- 
tude of  the  employers  in  Dublin  towards  the  men  now 
out  on  strike.  Nobody,  Sir,  would  accuse  you  of  any 
partiality  towards  the  hotheads  of  the  Labour  move- 
ment, or  of  in  any  way  minimising  the  dangers  that 
threaten  society  and  commerce  by  the  present  behaviour 
of  many  trade  unions  and  other  labour  combinations 
towards  the  employers  and  the  capitalist  class  in 
general. 

Your  remarks,  therefore,  only  carry  all  the  more 
weight  with  the  better-balanced  and  more  thoughtful 
section  of  the  community. 

What  you  say  as  to  the  death-rate  among  miners, 
and  the  statistics  produced  (and  seemingly  unchal- 
lenged) with  respect  to  deaths  and  accidents  of  railway 
workers  in  Mr.  Kenney's  "  Men  and  Rails  "  are  rather 
terrible  reading.  And  if  the  companies  that  control  these 
concerns,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  shareholders, 
are  wilfully  negligent  of  humane  and  reasonable  treat- 
ment of  their  employes,  the  case  is  very  bad.  The 
straightforward,  manly  attitude  of  the  signalman  at 
Liverpool,  before  the  board  of  inquiry,  in  taking  on 
himself  the  sole  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  late 
accident,  and  the  out-of-the-way  and  extreme  courtesv 


that  one  frequently  receives,  and  according  to  the 
accounts  of  one's  friends,  others  of  the  general  public 
receive  also  from  railway  and  other  public  servants, 
show  that  these  companies  are  served  by  a  more  or 
less  devoted  body  of  men.  And  employers  may  find 
out  that  they  will  get  small  sympathy,  even  from  that 
class  from  which  they  most  expect  it,  if  it  should  come 
to  light  that  they  have  wretchedly  skimped  their  respon- 
sibility and  treated  those  that  deserved  better  at  their 
hands  in  a  niggardly  spirit.  Public  sympathy  will  cer- 
tainly tend  to  be  alienated  if,  for  instance,  it  should 
be  proved  that  the  repeated  request  of  the  Liverpool 
signalman  for  an  assistant  was  not  only  not  unreason- 
able, but  the  refusal  of  it  constituted  a  public  danger. 

Is  it  too  late  even  for  a  board  of  directors  to  recog- 
nise that  this  labour  trouble  is  going  to  be  solved  only 
by  a  great  expenditure  of  good  feeling  and  sympathy 
on  each  side,  and  that  the  first  advances  must  come 
from  the  employers?  If  any  such  genuine  attempt  is 
made,  one  cannot  but  believe  that  the  great  body  of 
working  men  in  this  country  will  respond  whole-heart- 
edly to  such  tokens  of  goodwill  and  attempts  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work. 

It  is  the  only  cure  for  the  present  distress.  Legisla- 
tion is  powerless,  except  to  tinker  here  and  there  at 
symptoms,  and  the  present  policy  of  our  legislators  is 
to  cloud  the  issue  and  embitter  the  relations.  King 
George  has  set  the  nation  an  enviable  example  in  these 
matters.  And  if  the  case  was  stated  fairly  and  put 
upon  its  right  merits  as  a  national  and  patriotic  policy, 
is  it  so  certain  that  all  boards  of  directors  who  tried 
it  would  be  censured  by  their  shareholders? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

C.  Jennings. 


THE   CHANCELLOR   OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Farthings,  Horsham, 

28  October  191 3. 

Sir, — It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Lord  Newton  says,  that 
it  would  be  better  to>  leave  Mr.  George  alone.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  quite  natural  that  his  performances 
are  commented  on,  and  especially  by  Conservatives. 
The  sight  of  such  a  person  figuring  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — indeed,  his  membership  of  any  Government 
is  so  strange  and  anomalous  as  to  give  occasion  for 
surprise  and  comment. 

It  reminds  me  of  an  experiment  made  some  time  ago 
to  acclimatise  grouse  on  Dartmoor.  The  conduct  of 
the  birds  and  their  habits  in  the  new  surroundings 
caused  an  interest  in  them  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
importance,  and  the  experiment  was  watched  in  its 
progress  towards  failure  by  many  who  thought  it  a  pity 
it  was  ever  made. 

Yours, 
D.  G.  H.  P. 


THE  LONDON  GULLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

34  Elm  Park  Mansions,  Chelsea, 

26  October  1913. 
Sir, — I  have  seen  jackdaws  in  pursuit  of  flying 
"  daddy-long-legs  ",  missel-thrushes  darting  to  and  fro 
among  a  swarm  of  cockchafers,  and  starlings  who  be- 
haved like  clumsy  swifts.  But  never  until  recently  do  I 
recollect  having  seen  a  flock  of  gulls  in  chase  of  insects 
on  the  wing.  On  10  September,  in  St.  James'  Park, 
just  after  sunset,  many  of  the  black-headed  gulls  on  the 
lake  rose  simultaneously  and  proceeded  to  fly  round 
and  round  above  the  tree-tops.  It  soon  became  clear 
that  the  gulls  were  hawking  for  food.  At  intervals, 
under  the  trees,  dancing  swarms  of  midges  rose  high 
in  the  air  in  spiral  columns.  The  midges  had 
attracted  the  gulls.  Flying  here  and  there  among 
the  hordes  of  insects,  the  gulls  would  every  now 
and  then,  poised  on  fast-beating  wings,  twist  convul- 
sively from  side  to  side  in  violent  efforts  to  catch  their 
tiny  prey. 
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Possibly  gnats  or  midges,  unsatisfying  food  though 
they  must  seem  for  birds  as  large  as  gulls,  make  a 
pleasant  "  savoury  "  after  a  serious  meal.  I  remember 
seeing  in  the  park  one  August  evening  a  solitary  gull 
afloat  on  the  lake,  which  was  evidently  feasting  on  these 
"small  deer".  In  hot  pursuit  it  would  spin  suddenly 
round,  thrusting  its  head  upward  or  darling  it  from 
side  to  side  as  it  snapped  at  the  tiny  insects  swarming 
around  it. 

I  had  never,  until  the  other  day,  seen  a  gull 
"mobbed  "  by  another  bird;  although  in  winter,  when 
scraps  of  food  (of  which  the  gulls  usually  get  the  lion's 
share)  are  thrown  to  the  waterfowl,  a  moorhen  will 
sometimes  try  to  rob  a  gull  of  its  prize.  On  this  occasion 
the  aggressor  was  nothing  more  formidable  than  a  dab- 
chick — a  mere  pigmy  beside  the  gull.  The  attack,  more- 
over, was  quite  unprovoked.  As  a  rule  dabchicks  (or 
little  grebes)  nest  on  the  lake  in  spring,  but  this  year 
they  failed  to  appear  at  the  usual  lime.  Early  in  August, 
however,  Iwo  arrived,  who  have  been  here  ever  since. 
On  10  September  a  black-headed  gull  was  floating  on 
the  water  when  suddenly  one  of  the  dabchicks  flew 
straight  at  the  gull,  making  a  great  splashing  as  it 
went  through  the  water.  The  gull,  without  any  show 
of  resistance,  swam  quickly  away.  The  dabchick,  mean- 
while, had  dived,  and,  bobbing  up  next  moment  close 
to  the  gull,  that  much-astonished  bird  uttered  a  cry 
and  ignobly  took  to  flight.  An  hour  later  the  attack 
was  repeated.  The  dabchick,  flying  fast  just  above  the 
water,  forced  a  gull  hurriedly  to  take  wing.  The 
dabchick,  triumphant,  sat  up  erect  on  the  water,  shook 
its  wings,  and  went  on  feeding. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Ruoge  Harding. 


"TO  DECK  A  WOMAN." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
14  Coppice  Drive,  Harrogate,  8  October  1913. 

Sir, — The  Saturday  is  happily  free  from  the  taint 
of  phil- Americanism,  and  has  of  late  spoken  with  an 
admirable  vigour  on  the  danger  of  the  dust-born 
"  bacillus  Westmonasterialis  "  which  threatens  to  infect 
us  with  the  "  morbus  Olympicus  "  of  the  American 
type.  Many  of  your  readers  are  wholly  with  you,  and 
protest  from  their  shoes  upward  against  the  national 
obeisance  to  imported  ideals. 

None  the  less  you  must  have  rejoiced  to  read  of  the 
operation  of  the  new  law  which  despoiled  certain 
incoming  women  of  the  more  callous  and  fashionable 
sort  of  numberless  aigrettes  and  other  ornaments  of 
plumage  when  they  set  foot  on  American  soil  the  other 
day. 

Some  three  years  ago  a  certain  poet  of  your  own 
shocked  many  an  unbeliever  into  shame  and  pity  writh 
words  which  fastened  themselves  securely  on  the  con- 
science. But  let  those  of  your  readers  whose  memory 
is  short  turn  to  your  issue  of  3  September  1910,  and 
read  of  the  vast,  sickening  tragedy  in  nature's  realm. 
The  sexes  cannot  boast  much,  for  once  in  a  way,  against 
one  another.  Man,  the  commerce  beast,  is  no  whit  over- 
drawn, and  woman, 

"  His  consort  and  familiar, 

Who,  lapped  in  lewdness  viler  made 
By  plenteous  grace  of  lip  and  limb, 
Crept  sanctuaried  in  his  shade, 
And  ever  close  attended  him  ", 

larks  none  of  the  vicious  attributes  of  the  spirit  which 
possesses  her  in  this  matter — and  if  she  be  ignorant, 
her  ignorance  is  perhaps  her  greatest  vice,  surpassing 
even  her  vanity. 

May  it  please  you  bid,  Sir,  that  the  Saturday  strike 
hard  and  often  in  the  cause  it  has  championed  long,  and 
you  will  find  that  there  are  men  and  women  behind  you 
who  are  rejoicing  at  the  moment  in  the  American  law 
and  hoping  to  hear  one  more  clear  call  ring  out  from 
your  strong  walls. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  L.  Haynes. 


REVIEWS. 

TO-DAY'S  ONE  GENIUS. 
"  A  Changed  Man."  By  Ihomas  Hardy.  Macmillan.  6s 

ANEW  book  by  Thomas  Hard) — what  a  chance  it  is 
for  every  critic  !  How  we  wish  every  critic  seized  it  ! 
It  is  his  chance  to  remind  the  public  that  Thomas  Hardy 
is  now  the  one  living  figure  of  fulfilled  genius  in  English 
literature.  What- is  the  use  of  hiding  or  denying  it? — 
there  is  no  other. 

Turn  from  the  whole  estate  of  our  literature  to-day 
to  a  single  field  of  it,  the  field  of  fiction.  Is  it  not 
utterly  plain  to  everyone  who  really  knows  about  these 
things — and  can  distinguish  the  great  from  that  which 
looks  like  the  great — that  the  writer  of  "  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles  "  or  "  The  Woodlandcrs  "  is  in  a  class 
absolutely  by  himself? 

Critics  often  have  a  chance  to  praise  the  work  in 
fiction  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr. 
Wells,  Mr.  Maxwell,  or  Mr.  Mackenzie  :  they  have  it 
at  any  rate  two  or  three  times  a  year  as  regularly  as 
clockwork  ;  and  they  take  it ;  and  we  arc  pretty  well  all 
agreed  that  these  w  riters — and  some  others — are  capital 
writers  high  above  the  ruck.  We  have  borne  witness 
to  their  merits  more  than  once  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
Perhaps,  doing  so,  we  have  spoken  of  their  stories  in 
terms  which  to  some  may  seem  terms  of  overpraise. 
But  this  should  not  be  forgotten — when  (or  if)  one  says 
a  book  by  Mr.  Wells  or  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  a  masterpiece, 
is  a  very  powerful  effort,  is  great,  one  means  a  master- 
piece, or  very  powerful,  or  great,  compared  with  the 
novels  being  produced  by  the  other  writers  of  to-day. 
Great  or  powerful,  when  used  in  this  connexion,  are  of 
course  comparative  terms  :  they  are  just  as  comparative 
as  when  one  says — or  if  one  says — that  such-and-such  a 
novel  is  "  the  novel  of  the  year  ". 

It  is  extremely  important  that  people  should  be 
brought  to  understand  that  Thomas  Hardy's  stories 
— stories  of  how  supreme  a  sincerity  ! — are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  The  constant  talk  about  com- 
parisons being  odious  and  so  forth  is  constant  twaddle. 
Save  by  comparison,  we  can  never  quite  understand 
merit  and  value  in  literature,  in  art.  We  simply  must, 
and  often  ought  to,  compare. 

It  is  because  many  people  have  not  learnt  to  compare 
that  they  cannot  see  that,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Wells  or  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett  do  move  on  quite  another  plane  of  excel- 
lence than  Thomas  Hardy's  or  George  Eliot's  or 
Tolstoy's  ;  it  was  because  they  had  not  learnt  to  com- 
pare that  they  fancied  George  Gissing,  an  admirable 
and  interesting  second-class  man,  another  Charles 
Dickens. 

Do  not  let  us  pay  the  smallest  heed  to  absurd  pre- 
judices and  ancient  platitudes  against  comparing  one 
book,  one  work  of  art,  with  another. 

If  one  could  only  make  people  recognise  clearly  that 
the  author  of  "The  Woodlanders  "  and  "Tess"  has 
been,  since  Meredith  died,  in  a  class  by  himself,  one 
would  indeed  have  done  a  master-stroke  in  educating 
people.  But,  alas  !  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary 
to  educate  not  only  the  uneducated,  but  the  half  and 
even  three-quarter  educated. 

There  is  plenty  of  work — a  terrible  plenty  of 
it — in  painting,  in  music,  in  sculpture,  in  all 
literary  work  of  imagination — above  all,  in  verse 
— which  is  not  great  at  all,  but  looks  ex- 
tremely like  it.  It  deceives  thousands  of  people  who 
ardently  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the 
seeming-real,  between  style  and  stylishness,  between  the 
great  and  the  imitation  great ;  but  somehow  cannot  dis- 
tinguish lor  all  their  pains.  The  extreme  prevalence  of 
paste  at  the  present  time — paste  in  literature,  painting 
and  architecture — is  a  cruel  fact  to-day  ;  it  is  always 
cheating  men  in  their  perfectly  genuine  and  honest 
search  for  diamonds. 

Now  the  moment  a  reader  begins  to  see  clearly  that 
the  fulfilled  genius  of  Thomas  Hardy  is  a  thing  utterly 
apart  from  the  talent  or  brilliancy  or  cleverness,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  styled,-  of  other  writers  of  fiction 
to-day,  that  moment  he  is  at  least  in  the  right  n<ay  of 
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distinguishing  clearly  between  the  real  and  the  seeming, 
between  paste  and  diamond.  He  may  slip  back  of 
course,  if  he  is  not  very  watchful  over  himself,  very  sus- 
picious. He  may  half  believe  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  as 
good  as  Shakespeare,  or  at  any  rate  as  Sheridan ;  but 
he  has  had  a  true  glimpse  of  light,  and  it  will  come  to 
him  again.  Hence  these  books  of  Thomas  Hardy  are 
in  a  sense  educating  books.  They  may,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, serve  the  purpose  much  better  than  any  school- 
book. 

Now  is  the  reader's  opportunity.  This  is  said  to  be 
a  very  brilliant  and  clever  season  in  fiction.  Into  it 
there  comes  a  little  sheaf  of  tales  by  Thomas  Hardy. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  measure  and  compare  the  best  that 
our  clever  contemporary  authors  can  write  with  "  a 
dozen  minor  novels  " — it  is  the  author's  phrase — of 
Thomas  Hardy.  Let  those  who  would  feel  the  distance 
between  the  clever  people  of  every  day  and  genius  that 
rarely  comes  open  this  volume — say — at  "  The  Waiting 
Supper  ". 

It  is  an  extremely  simple  tale  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  loved,  but  never  married — another  of  "  life's  little 
ironies  ",  a  pitiful  but  not  a  hopeless  story  of  two  who 
waited  so  long  that  when  the  barriers  fell  away  they  no 
longer  had  the  energy  to  cross  them.  For  years  they 
lingered,  believing  that  between  them,  alive  in  the 
world,  stood  one  who  was  a  bar  to  their  marriage. 
Often  they  would  sit  together  beside  a  waterfall,  one 
in  spirit,  but  held  apart  in  the  flesh,  wondering  when, 
and  if  ever,  it  would  end.  They  did  not  know,  as  they 
sat  in  that  place,  that  wedged  between  piles  in  the  bed 
of  the  waters  was  the  body  of  the  dead  man  whose  life 
was  holding  them  apart.  This  is  the  old,  masterful 
touch  of  Thomas  Hardy,  the  pity  and  irony  of  life  pre- 
sented, not  in  many  words,  but  in  a  picture,  as  of  these 
two  unknowing  lovers,  which  at  once  lives  in  the  eye 
and  will  not  be  forgotten.  "  So  they  grew  older,  the 
dim  shape  of  that  third  one  stood  continually  between 
them  ;  and  they  could  not  displace  it ;  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  it  effectually  part  them.  They  were 
in  close  communion,  yet  not  indissolubly  united  ;  lovers, 
yet  never  growing  tired  of  love." 

There  is  a  solemn  beauty  in  this  little  tale.  It  comes 
of  a  god-like  sympathy  with  thwarted  human  lives, 
watching  them  as  they  refine  under  the  harshness  of 
fate,  and  find  a  comfort  even  in  aspirations  which  they 
are  unable  to  fulfil.  The  spirit  is  here  that  runs  through 
and  through  the  work  of  Thomas  Hardy,  flushing  the 
coldest  marble  of  his  prose  into  life  and  reality. 
The  last  words  of  one  lover  of  these  pitiful  two 
sound  a  note  that  throbs  in  a  thousand  pages 
of  Thomas  Hardy:  "We  are  fairly  happy  as 
we  are — perhaps  happier  than  we  should  be  in 
any  other  relation,  seeing  what  old  people  we  have 
grown.  The  weight  is  gone  from  our  lives  ;  the  shadow 
no  longer  divides  us  ;  then  let  us  be  joyful  together  as 
we  arc,  dearest  Nic,  in  the  days  of  our' vanity." 


AN  ORIGINAL  IX  POLITICS. 
"The  Life  of  Henry  Labouchere."    By  A.  L.  Thorold. 
Constable.    18s.  net. 

ABOUCHERE  was  that  rarest  of  political  person- 
'  alities,  a  partisan  who  thought  for  himself,  and 
who  said  what  he  thought  in  his  own  way.  In  order 
to  play  this  part  with  success,  or  even  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  man  must  have  a  private  fortune,  and 
"  Labby "  was  very  rich,  his  father  having  been  a 
partner  in  Hopes,  the  Amsterdam  bankers,  and  in 
Williams.  Deacons,  the  celebrated  Manchester  bank. 
Lord  Taunton,  his  father's  elder  brother,  died  without 
sons,  and  left  Labouchere  the  bulk  of  his  share  in  the 
family  banks ;  and  as  his  father  and  his  uncle  both 
died  when  he  was  young,  our  political  "  Original  " 
started  his  career  as  journalist  and  politician  with 
probably  an  income  of  ^"15,000  a  year.  At  the  meridian 
of  its  success  "  Truth  "  was  stated  to  be  making 
^12,000  a  year;  and,  as  Labouchere  owned  a  third 
part  of  the  "  Daily  News  ",  which  he  sold  for  a  large 
sum,  the  member  for  Northampton's  income  must  have 


been  nearer  ^40,000  a  year  than  any  other  figure.  A 
man  with  ^40,000  a  year  can  say  and  do  exactly  what 
he  pleases,  in  this  and  in  any  country,  except  Russia ; 
and  if  he  have  brains  with  any  gift  of  expression,  he  is 
certain  to  become  a  factor  in  politics.  Mr.  Thomas 
Gibson  Bowles  is  a  kind  of  Conservative  counterpart 
of  Labouchere,  and  he  also  has  a  private  fortune,  not 
indeed  inherited,  like  "  Labby's  ",  but  made  by  his 
ability  as  a  journalist  and  newspaper  owner.  We  write 
these  lines  for  the  warning  of  clever  young  men  who 
may  be  tempted  by  a  literary  gift  to  try  the  career  of 
an  independent  politician  without  private  fortune,  an 
attempt  that  invariably  and  inevitably  ends  in  disaster. 
A  man  who  embarks  in  politics  without  fortune  must 
for  at  least  half  his  public  life  be  content  to  be  a  party 
hack.  As  Labouchere  wrote  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  when  he  flung  himself  out  of  the  Salisbury 
Cabinet  in  1886,  "  You  must  make  yourself  a  fetish,  or 
the  machine  will  crush  you,  as  it  has  crushed  others. 
Before  you  can  do  what  you  like,  you  must  make  your- 
self a  fetish  ".  "  Labby  "  never  tried  to  make  himself 
a  fetish ;  he  persisted  in  saying  and  doing  what  he 
liked  ;  and  yet  he  was  surprised  and  hurt  when  Glad- 
stone left  him  out  of  his  Cabinet,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
bluntly  refused  his  request  to  be  appointed  Ambassador 
at  Washing-ton — though,  according  to  Lord  Eversley,  it 
was  the  Cabinet's  decision,  not  Lord  Rosebery's.  A 
man  cannot  have  it  both  ways  in  this  world. 

The  pedigree  of  an  original  character  is  always  inter- 
esting. Henry  Labouchere  was  a  compound  of  French, 
English,  and  Scotch  ancestry,  assuming,  that  is,  that 
the  Barings  were  English,  for  we  have  read  that 
their  name  was  Behring  and  that  they  were  origin- 
ally Dutch.  Pierre  Cesar  Labouchere,  the  grandfather, 
was  the  child  of  French  parents,  who  migrated  from 
Gascony  to  Holland  on  account  of  their  Protestantism  ; 
he  was  born  at  The  Hague  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  became  a  confidential  clerk  in  the 
Dutch  banking  house  of  Hope,  pronounced  "  Hoppy  " 
in  Holland.  This  Labouchere  married  Dorothy  Baring, 
and,  being  then  made  a  partner  by  the  Hopes,  amassed 
a  fortune  by  the  loans  which  the  Barings  and  the  Hopes 
floated  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  great  coup 
of  the  Baring-Hope  group  was  the  "  alliance  loan  "  of 
1816;  and  it  is  amusing  to  remember  that  sixty  years 
later  the  grandson  of  Pierre  Cesar  used  to  denounce 
the  British  Government  for  intervening  in  Egypt  to  pro- 
tect the  bondholders,  whilst  he  never  wearied  in  his 
attacks  on  Goschen  as  a  foreign  banker  and  loan- 
monger.  It  would  appear  that  Pierre  Cesar's  eldest 
son,  afterwards  Lord  Taunton,  was  born  in  Holland, 
and  that  John,  the  second  son,  the  father  of  "  Labby  ", 
was  born  in  England,  as  about  1800  the  Hopes'  business 
was  temporarily  removed  to  England  owing  to  the 
French  occupation  of  Holland.  Wherever  born,  John 
Labouchere  became  an  Englishman — that  is,  he  lived 
at  Broome  Hall,  on  Leith  Hill,  and  in  Portland  Place, 
and  became  a  partner  in  Williams  Deacons'  Bank,  and 
married  Miss  Du  Pre,  whose  father  owned  Wilton 
Park,  near  Beaconsfield,  and  whose  grandfather  was 
Sir  William  Maxwell,  of  Monreith.  The  Du  Pres  were 
probably  French  Huguenots  by  origin,  like  the  Labou- 
cheres,  so  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  French  blood 
in  our  Original.  But  where  did  Henry  Labouchere  get 
his  unmistakably  Dutch  physiognomy?  The  pug-nose 
and  the  narrow  eyes  were  Dutch  as  Dutch  could  be  ; 
and  yet  the  grandfather  was  only  born  in  Holland, 
which  makes  him  a  Dutchman  politically,  but  not 
racially.  We  fall  back  on  the  Dutch  origin  of  his 
grandmother,  Dorothy  Baring,  the  daughter  of  the 
banker  of  whom  Byron  wrote,  in  "  Don  Juan  ",  "  Jew 
Rothschild  and  his  fellow-Christian  Baring  ". 

Henry  Labouchere,  in  the  realisation  of  his  indi- 
viduality, separated  himself  from  his  family  and  their 
world,  and  became  an  incorrigible  Bohemian.  It  seems 
odd  that  his  sister  should  have  married  a  bishop,  but 
so  it  was,  and  their  son  is  the  author  of  this  memoir. 
It  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Algar  Thorold  that  he  has  nothing 
to  tell  us  about  his  famous  uncle  that  we  did  not  already 
know.  Labouchere,  like  all  egoists,  wrote  and  talked 
incessantlv  about  himself,  and  as  he  was  a  member  of 
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Parliament  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  the 
owner  of  "  Truth"  for  the  whole  of  that  period,  all 
his  witticisms  and  nearly  all  the  incidents  of  his  varied 
life  long  ago  became  public  property.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  iteration  and  reiteration,  and  lie 
would  often  repeat  a  "  Truth  "  article  from  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  makes  Mr.  Thorold's 
book  less  interesting  to  those  of  us  who  have  turned 
"  le  cap  de  quaranlaine  "  than  to  the  rising  generation  : 
it  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  generation  now  in  the 
cradle  or  at  school.  It  is  with  no  want  of  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Thorold's  care  and  skill  in  arranging  his 
materials,  or  of  his  humorous  and  sensible  comments, 
that  we  pronounce  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this 
volume  to  be  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Labou- 
chcre  and  Mr. Joseph  Chamberlain  on  the  Home  Rule  Kill 
in  1886,  and  the  chapter  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Kcnnett  on  the 
proprietor  of  "  Truth  ".  The  correspondence  does  not 
reveal  either  of  its  authors  in  a  very  favourable  lit; lit. 
The  fate  of  the  Home  Rule  Kill  and  the  union  of  the 
Liberal  party  were  so  obviously  cards  in  a  political 
game,  and  the  fa'te  of  Ireland  and  England  were  so 
plainly  matters  of  negligible  import,  that,  without  being 
a  prude,  one  cannot  help  being  a  little  shocked.  Indeed, 
Labouchere  says  openly  in  one  of  his  letters  1  hat  he 
does  not  care  a  farthing  about  Ireland  ;  all  he  wants  is 
to  get  the  Irish  question  moved  out  of  the  way,  so 
that  the  Government  may  be  able  to  pass  a  Radical 
programme  for  England.  And  yet,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  Radicals,  especially  wealthy  ones,  Labouchere's 
Radicalism  was  a  good  deal  talk,  for  we  hear  that  after 
1906,  when  Radicalism  came  to  be  translated  into 
Acts  of  Parliament,  the  ex-member  for  Northampton 
became  almost  a  Conservative.  One  thing  Labouchere 
was  not  :  he  was  emphatically  not  a  Socialist,  and  he 
was  quite  untainted  with  the  cant  of  collectivism.  His 
speech  in  the  discussion  at  Northampton  with  Mr. 
Hyndman  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sound  and  vigorous 
individualism  which  used  to  be  the  creed  of  the  English 
Radical.  Mr.  Bennett  tells  us  a  really  original  trait  in 
Labouchere's  character  as  a  writer — namely,  that  he 
did  not  care  in  the  least  what  became  of  his  articles 
when  once  he  had  despatched  them.  We  gather  that 
towards  the  end  Mr.  Kennett,  who  had  become  the 
editor  of  "Truth",  had  frequently  to  play  the  dan- 
gerous part  of  Gil  Klas  to  the  Archbishop  of  Granada. 
The  patron's  style  was  beginning  to  deteriorate,  to  grow 
diffuse,  and  even  a  little  prosy  :  the  editor  was  forced 
to  alter,  to  curtail,  sometimes  to  suppress  articles.  Yet 
we  have  it  from  Mr.  Kennett  that  Labouchere  did  not 
care  a  bit,  or  rather  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  in  reviewing  his  career  of  vivacity 
and  variety  that  Labouchere's  influence  was  a  good  one. 
His  crusade  against  money-lenders  and  impostors  of 
all  sorts  did  undoubtedly  a  great  service  to  society. 
Kut  a  man  whose  outlook  on  life  is  purely  cynical  is 
apt  to  produce  imitators,  particularly  when  the  cynic 
is  witty  and  successful.  A  painful  instance  of  this  effect 
was  afforded  by  the  first  editor  of  "Truth",  who  in 
reality  did  little  more  than  practise  the  precepts  about 
the  Stock  Exchange  which  he  must  often  have  heard 
from  his  patron's  lips,  and  consequently  came  to  grief. 
And  in  politics  Labouchere  lowered  rather  than  raised 
the  tone  of  those  who  came  under  the  magician's  wand. 

THE   LOST  ENCHANTMENTS. 
"Dictionary  of   Mediaeval    Romance    and  Romance 
Writers."  By  Lewis  Spence.  Routledge.  8s.  6d.  net. 

^INCE  the  days  of  Lempriere  and  his  "  Kibliotheca 
^  Classica  "  and  "  Universal  Kiography  "  for  the 
seekers  and  students  of  the  world,  many  a  good  volume 
of  the  kind  has  enriched  us.  Now  Mr.  Spence  has 
produced  a  fascinating  volume  in  his  "  Dictionary 
of  Mediaeval  Romance  and  Romance  Writers". 
What  heart  is  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  tripping  trouba- 
dour glamour  of  the  Middle  Ages — those  ages  golden 
and  blue  as  old  Sevres,  as  the  robe  of  Breton  Madonna? 

"  The  term  '  romance  '  ",  Mr.  Spence  says,  "  is  so 
wide  in  its  modern  acceptance,  and  so  loose  in  its 


application,  that  it  will  be  well  to  attempt  a  definition — 
which  will  also  serve  to  define  the  scope  of  this  work." 
Briefly,  a  romance  may  be  described  as  a  talc  written 
at  any  period  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies which  deals  with  the  age  of  chivalry.  The 
narrower  meaning  of  the  word  can  only  be  applied  to 
such  talcs  of  chivalry  and  love  as  were  written  in  the 
"  Roman  "  (that  is,  in  old  French).  Jean  Kodel,  a 
French  romancer  who  nourished  in  the  twelfth  century, 
sings  : 

"  Ne  sont  que  trois  matieres  a  nul  home  entendant, 
De  France,  de  Krctagne,  et  de  Rome  la  grant  ". 

To  scan  the  pages  of  Mr.  Spence 's  book  is  like 
dipping  one's  hands  into  a  bowl  of  pot-pourri — the 
fragrance  of  dead  roses  arises,  visions  of  past  summers 
return.  One  is  again  with  Aucassin  and  Nicolette 
whose  naive  story  inspired  Pater,  Swinburne,  Lang. 
One  revels  in  the  cruder  Saga  cycles  of  Scandinavia, 
in  the  sheen  of  Arthurian  romances,  in  the  blithe  lais 
of  Marie  de  France,  the  sea-magic  of  Irish  mythology, 
the  mountain  sternness  of  Scottish  wraiths  and  fairies, 
the  forest  myths  of  Germany,  and  all  those  gallant 
chivalries  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  of  the  Spanish 
Cid  and  Merovingian  Kings.  It  is  as  a  mad  revelry 
of  colour,  a  Bayeux  tapestry  of  the  past,  a  Cymric 
witchery,  a  spell  in  royal  purple  and  old  rose,  always 
picturesque,  often  brutal  in  its  passions  and  primitive 
in  its  relationships,  but  ever  human  and  invariably 
dramatic — the  Sancgreal,  the  Chalice  of  Life. 

And  there  is  humour  in  it  too — who  could  ever  forget 
the  Knight  Sir  Thomas  Malory  describes  who  sent  a 
drinking-horn  to  the  court  from  which  only  faithful 
wives  could  drink  without  spilling  a  little?  And  it 
seems  that  of  all  that  brilliant  court  but  three  fair 
wives  drank  straight.  Again,  one  cannot  but  pity 
those  unfortunate  swine  of  the  Irish  Asal,  which  could 
be  killed  and  eaten  every  night  but  would  be  found  in 
good  condition  the  very  next  day.  The  unconscious 
cruelty  of  the  idea  outshines  the  wildest  punishments 
of  Hades  and  its  Limbo  which  the  fertile  brain  of  Dante 
could  invent  for  his  worst  enemies. 

In  some  ways  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Spence  could  not 
include  a  separate  portion  dealing  with  those  manifold 
and  more  modern  writers  whom  the  vast  school  of 
romantic  literature  influenced  and  inspired.  "  The 
Wandering  Jew"  of  Eugene  Sue,  "The  Raving 
Ronald  "  of  Paul  Heyse,  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  ",  Long- 
fellow's translation  from  the  Spanish  and  his  "Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn  ",  the  works  of  W.  B.  Yeats  and 
William  Morris,  the  Arthurian  songs  of  Swinburne,  the 
writings  of  Walter  Pater,  the  poems  of  Keats  (especi- 
ally the  inimitable  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci  "), 
down  to  our  most  modern  exponents  of  certain  romantic 
phases — Hilaire  Kelloc,  Maurice  Hewlett,  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton, and  Warwick  Deeping,  the  author  of  "  Uther 
and  Igraine  ". 

Still,  all  those  who  would  learn  of  the  dwarf  King 
Laurin  in  his  rose-garden,  of  Oisin  the  Pagan  who 
spoke  with  St.  Patrick  of  his  wondrous  life  in  the 
Land  of  Eternal  Youth,  of  King  Constant  who  gave 
the  newer  name  of  Constantinople  to  the  wealthy  city 
of  Kyzantium,  of  Frithiof,  of  whose  Saga  Tegner  was 
so  fine  a  skald,  of  Gunnlaug  of  the  Snaky  Tongue  and 
that  tragic  race  of  Volsungs  who  were  to  the  Norse- 
men as  the  drama-cycle  of  Gidipus  to  the  Greeks — ■ 
he  who  would  read  of  all  these  ancient  unhappy  things 
so  rich  and  rare,  so  fair  and  frail  and  strange,  full  of 
sea-changes  and  faerie-lights,  should  dip  into  this  book 
and  be  lost  with  the  world's  St.  Georges  and  Lady 
Unas  in  the  Enchanted  Forest. 


USEFUL  HISTORY. 

"England  since  Waterloo."    By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
Methuen.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  most  difficult  periods  for  the  historian  to  cover 
are  the  earliest  and  the  latest  epochs  of  "  recorded 
time  "  ;  the  first  because  there  is  not  material  enough, 
the  last  because  there  is  too  much..    Moreover,  con- 
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elusions  may  in  both  cases  be  upset  by  later 
evidence.  The  first  chapter  of  an  earlier  volume  of 
this  "  History  of  England  "  may  have  to  be  sub- 
stantially recast  when  we  have  dug  up  a  few  more 
Roman  villas,  for  even  Mr.  Oman  cannot  guess  what 
lies  underground ;  while  in  the  present  work  Mr. 
Marriott  has  had  to  form  his  judgments  of  the  inside 
of  modern  politics  without  the  aid  of  an  official  life 
of  Lord  Salisbury  or  Sir  William  Harcourt.  How  big 
a  handicap  that  is  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  "  England 
since  Waterloo  "  may  be  judged  from  the  frequent 
references  to  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  use  that  has  clearly  been  made  of  the  full-length 
biographies  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Lord 
Goschen. 

From  the  very  condition  of  its  writing,  therefore, 
one  cannot  look  upon  this  volume  as  a  final  estimate 
of  the  Victorian  age.  As  it  stands,  however,  it  is  a 
useful  if  uninspiring  record  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
carefully,  and,  on  the  whole,  impartially  done,  with  no 
obvious  party  prejudice  or  rancour.  Perhaps  there 
are  exceptions.  Gladstone's  shuffling  before  and  after 
Majuba  is  slurred  over,  probably  unintentionally  or  from 
lack  of  space  ;  the  statement,  too,  that  Disestablishment 
has  proved  a  bracing  tonic  to  the  Irish  Church  is 
disputed  by  many  Irish  Episcopalians,  and  a  footnote 
to  that  effect  might  have  been  worth  while. 
Against  this  we  must  set  a  really  excellent  summary 
of  other  sides  of  the  Irish  question. 

It  is  on  its  colonial  side  that  Mr.  Marriott  betrays 
his  weakness.  We  should  not  have  mentioned  this, 
and  should  indeed  have  regarded  it  as  outside  the  scope 
of  his  work,  had  it  not  been  for  his  claim  that  he  has 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  study  of  colonial 
development.  For  a  book  that  professes  to  do  so,  it  is 
really  inexcusable  that  he  should  ignore  Gibbon  Wake- 
field— who  is  mentioned  only  in  a  note  in  connexion 
with  another  subject — the  man  whose  theories  of 
colonisation  revolutionised  the  future  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Mr.  Marriott  deals  at  some  length  with 
the  industrial  crisis  of  the  'thirties  in  England,  and  that 
topic  naturally  leads  directly  to  Wakefield's  theories 
and  the  great  colonising  companies  of  the  day.  Yet  it 
is  omitted  from  the  book. 

The  pages  devoted  to  Australia  and  Canada  as  a 
whole  suffer  from  over-compression  ;  New  Zealand  is 
practically  ignored  ;  in  the  South  African  portion  the 
statement  that  the  Boers  were  "  morally  bankrupt"  in 
1877  cannot  stand,  in  view  of  1881  and  1899,  and  the 
assertion  that  in  1894  the  Chartered  Company  broke 
the  power  of  the  Matabili  needs  modification.  The 
Matabili  rebellion  of  1896  gave  proof  that  the  power 
of  that  Zulu  people  was  anything  but  broken  by  the 
flight  and  death  of  Lobengula.  Extreme  compression 
probably  accounts  for  the  bare  statement  that  "  gold 
in  great  profusion  was  discovered  in  1886  on  the  Wit- 
watersrand  "  ;  it  had  been  discovered  elsewhere  in  the 
Transvaal  before,  as  a  reference  to  Lord  Wolseley's 
despatches  would  have  shown  ;  and  the  great  rush  to 
Barberton  deserved  mention.  In  an  account  of  the 
Jamaica  rebellion  earlier  in  the  book  it  should  have 
been  mentioned  that  the  "certain  coloured  Baptist 
preacher  named  Gordon  ",  who  was  put  to  death 
under  martial  law,  was  a  leading  fomenter  of  the 
rebellion. 

A  more  careful  study  of  colonial  annals  would  have 
saved  these  blunders.  But  otherwise  the  book  is  well 
worth  reading.  Especially  the  discussion  of  foreign 
policy  is  excellent,  with  the  one  exception  that  it 
overlooks  the  difficulties  which  arose  with  the  Dutch 
in  the  East  Indies  and  elsewhere  from  the  Treaty  of 
London  in  the  'twenties,  a  treaty  which,  literally  inter- 
preted, would  have  excluded  the  British  from  Papua 
and  indeed  from  all  territory  south  of  Singapore.  The 
pages  on  educational  advance  are,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  well  done,  giving  due  credit  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  to  the  educationists  of  1870  and  after. 


SPANISH  CATHEDRALS. 

"  The  Cathedrals  of  Southern  Spain."  By  C.  Gascoigne 
Hartley  (Mrs.  Walter  M.  Gallichan).  Werner 
Laurie.  6s. 

jV/T  ANY  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  inadc- 
quacy  of  Spanish  guide-books,  which  give  but  a 
meagre  account  of  the  many  archaeological  treasures 
in  the  provincial  towns  of  Spain.  This  makes  it 
impossible  for  those  who  wish  to  see  all  that 
is  worth  seeing  to  do  so  without  making  the  most 
exhaustive  inquiries  on  the  spot.  Until  this  want 
is  supplied  we  must  welcome  all  the  help  we  can  find. 
Mrs.  Gallichan  does  not  profess  to  furnish  anything 
like  a  complete  account  of  Spanish  architecture,  but 
she  brings  the  student  into  touch  with  many  cathedrals 
that  are  out  of  the  beaten  track.  She  gives  a  fairly 
comprehensive  account  of  Jaen,  which  is  situated  on 
the  main  line  from  Madrid  to  Malaga,  an  old  town 
which  was  of  considerable  importance  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Its  Moorish  walls  are  fast  crumbling  to 
ruin,  but  its  cathedrals  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Grseco-Roman  style,  far  finer  than  that  of  Granada  but 
much  less  known,  although  it  claims  to  possess,  with 
Rome  and  Santa  Faz,  near  Alicante,  the  three  folds  of 
Saint  Veronica's  "  Holy  Face  of  Christ  ".  The  same 
may  be  said  of  such  other  cathedrals  as  Jara,  Huesca, 
Balza,  Almeria,  Gaudix,  and  Tarazona,  little  known  to 
the  average  tourist,  but  all  in  their  kind  works  of 
paramount  interest.  Mrs.  Gallichan  mentions  Vich, 
near  Barcelona,  where  the  cathedral  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1803,  and  where  the  reredos,  custodia  and 
cloisters  are  very  fine  ;  but  she  says  nothing  of  the  Epis- 
copal Museum  of  Sacred  Art,  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind,  containing  a  magnificent  collection  of  altar-pieces, 
early  Spanish  paintings,  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and 
vestments.  Her  explanation  of  the  position  of  the 
choir,  projecting  as  it  does  into  the  nave  and  facing 
the  capilla  major,  is  the  anxiety  of  the  architect  to  fill 
the  building,  as  in  the  old  Roman  basilica,  with  active 
worshippers,  who  can  thus  themselves  take  part  in  the 
splendid  ceremonies  of  Spanish  ritual  and  almost  become 
active  spectators  in  these  ceremonies  themselves.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  difficult  to  defend  the  closing  of 
so  many  magnificent  lights  on  the  ground  that  this 
increases  the  devotional  appearance  of  the  church.  The 
author  lays  great  stress  on  the  originality  of  Spanish 
architecture,  and  fully  establishes  its  independence  of 
French  and  German  influence,  although  many  writers 
have  asserted  the  contrary.  It  is  unfortunate  that  she 
has  not  thought  of  mentioning,  at  least  in  an  appendix, 
how  these  cathedrals  can  best  be  seen.  Though  many 
unjustifiable  attacks  have  been  made  on  Spanish  hotels, 
students  might  be  encouraged  to  visit  many  a  cathedral 
if  they  could  get  some  hint  beforehand  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  local  hotel.  Her  book  will,  however,  be  very 
useful  to  those  who  want  to  know  more  of  Spanish 
cathedrals. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

"Paganism  and  Christianity  in  Egypt."  By  Philip  D. 
Scott-Moncrieff.  Cambridge  University  Press.  6s. 
net. 

MR.  SCOTT-MONCRIEFF'S  sudden  death  two 
years  ago  deprived  the  world  of  a  promising 
scholar.  The  little  book  which  has  been  edited 
by  his  friends  shows  how  much  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him  had  his  life  been  spared.  He  was  a 
good  scholar  with  a  keen  interest  in  history  and  a  first- 
hand practical  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  archaeology. 
His  posthumous  volume  breaks  ground  in  what  is  to 
a  large  extent  a  new  field  of  study  and,  in  England 
at  any  rate,  has  been  but  little  explored. 

It  is  only  recently  that  materials  have  been  at  hand 
for  placing  the  question  of  the  relations  between 
paganism  and  Christianity  in  Egypt  upon  a  scientific 
footing.    The    question,    nevertheless,    is    not  only 
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interesting  but  important.  Egypt  played  a  large  part 
in  the  formation  of  Christian  dogma,  the  indebtedness 
of  which  to  Alexandria,  that  meeting-place  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  Egyptian  theology,  we  now  know  to 
have  been  profound.  Monasticism  with  all  that  it 
implied  was  an  Egyptian  institution,  and,  as  Harnack 
has  made  clear,  it  was  in  Egypt  that  the  mediaeval 
doctrine  of  sacramental  efficacy  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Christian  Church. 

Thanks  to  archaeological  discovery  a  good  deal  of 
light  has  now  been  thrown  upon  what  Mr.  Scott- 
Moncrieff  calls  the  "  beginnings  of  Christianity  ".  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  learnt  what  was  the  nature  of 
Egyptian  religion  in  the  Roman  period  as  well  as  its 
relation  to  Hellenistic  culture ;  on  the  other  hand,  frag- 
ments of  papyri  and  other  documents  have  been  found 
from  which  we  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  beliefs  and 
life  of  the  early  Church,  while  archaeological  dis- 
coveries in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  have  assisted 
in  tilling  up  the  picture.  It  is  true  that  the  materials 
are  still  scanty  and  fragmentary  and  frequently  sug- 
gest more  problems  than  they  solve,  and  that  much 
of  the  arclueological  evidence  more  especially  is  very 
doubtful.  The  materials  are  there,  however,  and 
such  as  they  are  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  has  made  skilful 
use  of  them. 

In  the  Roman  age  the  old  religion  of  Egypt  had 
become  moribund.  Its  sacred  writing  even  had  been 
forgotten  and  its  gods  had  changed  their  character 
and  assumed  Roman  dress.  Among  the  educated 
classes  it  had  been  Hellenised  out  of  all  recognition  ; 
among  the  mass  of  the  population  little  of  it  survived 
except  a  belief  in  Osiris  and  the  resurrection  and  in 
the  efficacy  of  magical  practices.  Egyptian  Christianity 
at  first  was  confined  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Hellenised 
part  of  the  people.  Its  Scriptures  were  in  the  Greek 
language  and  its  missionaries  spoke  Greek.  When  it 
made  its  way  to  the  native  fellahin  is  still  a  question. 
Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  quotes  the  statement  of  Eusebius 
that  in  a.d.  202  "  thousands  .  .  .  were  martyred  from 
Egypt  and  all  the  Thebais  ",  as  well  as  a  similar  asser- 
tion of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  Christianity 
had  spread  to  "  every  nation,  village,  and  town  ". 
But  both  these  writers  were  Greeks  writing  for  Greeks, 
and  it  would  have  been  only  the  Hellenised  portion  of 
the  population  that  they  would  have  had  in  view.  The 
early  Christian  documents  that  have  been  found  are 
all  of  them  in  Greek,  none  in  demotic,  and  among 
the  numerous  graffiti  with  which  the  rocks  and  stones 
of  Upper  Egypt  are  covered  there  are  no  Christian 
memorials  earlier  than  the  Coptic  period.  Mr.  Scott- 
Moncrieff  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  M.  Gayet's 
reason  for  assigning  what  is  certainly  too  late  a  date 
to  certain  Christian  or  semi-Christian  monuments  of 
Antinoe  was  Amelineau's  theory,  founded  on  a  study 
of  Coptic  manuscripts,  that  the  great  body  of  fellahin 
did  not  adopt  Christianity  until  after  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  The  theory,  it  is  true,  can  no  longer  be 
maintained,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  archaeo- 
logical evidence  that  any  of  the  Egyptian  natives  who 
were  untouched  by  Greek  culture  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  before  the  close  of  the  third  century. 
And  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  Amelineau's 
view  that  the  wholesale  adoption  of  Christianity  by 
the  fellahin  which  followed  the  persecution  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  admiration  of  the  martyrs  who 
had  suffered  in  it.  Coptic  literature  mostly  consists 
of  elaborate  accounts  of  martyrdoms,  and  asceticism 
has  always  had  a  fascination  for  the  native  of  Egypt. 
Of  this  the  rise  of  eremitism  is  an  illustration.  In 
the  absence  of  early  Christian  inscriptions  and  similar 
memorials  Egypt  offers  a  curious  contrast  to  Asia 
Minor.  But  in  Asia  Minor  the  old  languages  and 
literature  had  passed  away  and  Greek  had  become 
practically  universal.  Hence  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  peasantry  was  comparatively  easy.  The 
Greek-speaking  "  prophets  "  of  the  Didache  could 
always  find  an  audience  which  understood  what  they 
said,  and  the  sacred  books  of  Christianity  were  equally 
intelligible.    The  very  reason  why   the  new  religion 


spread  so  widely  and  at  so  early  a  date  among  the 
peasantry  of  Asia  Minor  would  have  prevented  its 
spread  among  the  Egyptian  fellahin. 

The  classes  in  Egypt  who  first  became  Christian 
were  thus  those  which  were  most  affected  by  Hellenic 
culture.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Egyptian 
Christianity  should  have  been  influenced  by  the  Nco- 
Platonic  and  Isiac  worship  which  were  fashionable  in 
Hellenic  circles  or  have  been  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
Gnostic  influences.  It  is  probable  that  the  curious 
Gnostic  book,  or  rather  collection  of  books,  known  as 
the  "  Pistis  Sophia  ",  had  its  origin  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  was 
accused  of  heretical  tendencies.  It  is  to  this  Gospel, 
by  the  way,  that  Harnack  would  refer  the  famous 
Logia  discovered  at  Oxyrinchus,  an  opinion  with  which 
Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  seems  inclined  to  concur. 

The  excellence  of  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff's  book  makes 
it  the  more  regrettable  that  it  was  left  unfinished. 
Here  and  there,  moreover,  we  miss  the  revising  hand 
of  the  author.  Thus  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
Buddhistic  tcrra-cottas  discovered  by  Professor  Elinders 
Petrie  at  Memphis  which  tend  to  show  that  Mr.  Scott- 
Moncrieff 's  scepticism  in  regard  to  Buddhist  propa- 
ganda at  Alexandria  is  not  justified.  The  editors  have 
done  their  part  well  and  have  given  the  book  a  useful 
index. 


NOVELS. 

"  Her  Ladyship's  Conscience."    By  Ellen  Thorneycroft 
Fowler.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

FORTY  to-day  is  the  most  attractive  age  for  a 
woman — in  fiction  at  least,  perhaps  in  fact.  Miss 
Thorneycroft  Eowler  has  wit.  She  can  write  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  dialogue,  and  her  spirits  seldom  flag. 
But  somehow  in  her  latest  book  she  is  not  quite  success- 
ful, not  quite  convincing.  Her  characters  fail  to  live. 
Her  men  are  utter  failures — mere  dummy  figures  that 
would  impose  upon  no  one  ;  while  her  women,  with  the 
exception  of  a  really  delightful  Duchess,  are  not  such 
as  to  inspire  in  the  reader  the  genuine  enthusiasm  which 
Miss  Eowler  evidently  feels  for  them. 

The  fact  is  that  in  "Her  Ladyship's  Conscience" 
Miss  Fowler  preaches.  She  uses  her  novel  as  a  pulpit, 
and  she  sermonises  and  moralises  incessantly.  Wilfrid 
Wyvern,  a  collateral  of  an  old  family  whose  head  was 
the  Earl  of  Westerham,  through  a  series  of  convenient 
deaths,  unexpectedly  succeeds  to  the  title  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.  He  at  once  proceeds  to  fall  in  love  with 
his  cousin,  Lady  Esther  Wyvern,  a  woman  of  forty. 
Until  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  he  had  been  a 
journalist,  and  had  mixed  in  a  world  "where  brains 
counted  for  more  than  blood  ".  He  realised  that  Lady 
Esther  was  not  handsome,  that  she  was,  in  fact,  what 
"in  ihis  unregenerate  days  he  would  call  stodgyi ". 
But  what  attracted  him  was  "  the  absolute  assurance  of 
the  real  patrician  :  an  assurance  which  was  untainted 
by  any  trace  of  self-assertion,  because  it  needed  none  ". 
But  Lady  Esther  was  not  only  stodgy.  She  had  a 
conscience  many  sizes  too  large  for  her.  She  was  a 
regular  glutton  for  misery.  Brought  up  by  her  parents 
in  a  rigid  Calvinistic  faith,  she  had  learnt  to  regard 
all  pleasure  as  sinful,  everything  that  pleased  the  eye 
or  allured  the  senses  as  temptations.  Esthetic  in 
mind  she  was  ascetic  in  spirit,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
she  fell  violently  in  love  with  her  young  cousin,  who 
gave  her  the  first  kiss  of  passion  she  had  ever  received, 
was  quite  sufficient  to  torture  her  sensitive  conscience. 
So  she  decides  that  she  must  not  marry  Wilfrid.  And 
not  content  with  her  sacrifice  she  brings  on  the  scene, 
of  set  purpose,  a  radiantly  lovely  but  soulless  girl,  who 
is  also  one  of  the  family,  and  who  at  once  captivates 
Wilfrid  by  her  beauty.  He  marries  her,  and  is  disgusted 
by  her  heart lessncss.  But  she  provides  him  with  an  heir, 
and  has  the  grace  to  be  killed  in  a  motor-car  accident. 
Finally,  after  a  decent  interval,  Lady  Esther,  her 
scruples  at  last  removed,  consents  to  marry  Wilfrid, 
and  the  book  ends  not  with  white  satin  and  orange 
blossoms  but  with  a  wedding  in  travelling  dress  and 
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hat  to  match — a  suitable  arrangement  for  a  by  no  means 
youthful  bride. 

The  light  relief  of  the  book  is  provided  by  the  flippant 
Duchess  (Lady  Esther's  sister)  who  delights  in  shock- 
ing everybody,  but  who  is  really  a  paragon  of  all  the 
virtues.  Lady  Esther  is  a  thoroughly  Victorian  crea- 
tion, and  she  talks  like  a  Jane  Austen  character,  while 
Wilfrid,  Lord  Westerham,  talks  like  a  prig.  Here  is 
a  sample  of  their  conversation.  Says  Esther,  "  Don't 
you  see,  Wilfrid,  we  were  sent  into  this  world  to  do 
our  duty,  not  just  to  be  happy?  " 

"Certainly  we  were;  but  I  maintain  that  the  two 
ought  to  be  synonymous,  and  that  the  real  importance 
of  doing  our  duty  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  doing 
of  it  our  only  true  and  lasting  happiness  lies." 

Esther  sighed.  "  I  am  afraid  yours  is  rather  a 
selfish  doctrine,  Wilfrid." 

Frankly,  Lady  Esther's  conscience  is  not  only  tire- 
some to  herself  but  tiresome  to  the  reader.  We  prefer 
Miss  Thorneycroft  Fowler  in  her  lighter  moods  when 
she  feels  herself  untrammelled  by  any  necessity  of 
pointing  a  moral. 

"The  Business  of  Life."    By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Appleton.  6s. 

"With  illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson." 
Does  this  little  inscription  on  the  title-page  give  away 
the  secret?  Has  the  novelist  been  writing  with  pic- 
tures in  his  eye? — to  make  openings  for  a  clever  pencil, 
always  remembering  the  limitations  of  his  artist's 
talents?  An  English  author  would  probably  have  found 
all  this  a  greater  burden  than  he  could  bear,  but  in 
America  things  are  ordered  differently,  and  they  seem 
to  like  a  simple  narrative  which  works  on  many  com- 
plicated springs.  We  meet  here  two  young  men  and 
two  young  women,  and  it  is  their  plain  fate  to  develop 
eventually  into  two  married  couples,  yet  their  wav  to 
matrimony  is  a  game  of  strangely  ordered  difficulties. 
There  is  a  check  in  almost  every  chapter,  and  mate  only 
comes  after  some  five  hundred  pages.  Character  only 
plays  a  limited  part  in  their  affairs,  for  all  concerned 
have  to  live  up  to  the  reputations  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gibson's  portraits  ;  but  everybody  can  now  and  then 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  an  admirably  pictured  emotional 
crisis,  and  there  is  plenty  of  kindly  satire  on  the  ways 
of  New  York  society.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine 
how  a  quickly  moving  people  can  have  the  time  to  read 
such  a  book  as  this,  but  it  is  not  utterly  impossible  that 
some  busy  men  may  look  at  the  pictures  and  guess  the 
rest.  An  evening's  entertainment  for  idlers  might,  by 
the  way,  be  arranged  on  this  idea. 


"A  Dinner  of  Herbs",  by  Algernon  Gissing  (White,  6s.),  is  a 
book  of  many  merits,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  sketch  of  country 
life  or  as  a  study  of  character.  The  village  cobbler,  in  his 
part  of  an  unsophisticated  champion  of  feminism,  has  been 
well  drawn,  but  the  whole  novel  is,  indeed,  full  of  quiet 
strength.  There  is  humour  in  Mr.  Gissing's  writing,  but 
earnestness  and  careful  observation  are  its  most  notable 

features.  "The  Irresistible  Intruder",   by   William  Caine 

(Lane,  6s.).  —  This  is  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  a  boy 
called  Publius  Petersen  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  his 
elders  and  made  straight  a  difficult  situation.  It  is  all  quite 
readable,  and  the  padding  is  usually  the  best  part ;  but  it 
seems  very  much  like  an  elongated  short  story.   "Under- 
growth", by  F.  and  E.  Brett  Toiing  (Seeker,  6s.),  is  a  tale  of 
the  power  which  certain  places  of  the  earth  have  over  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  vigorous  but  delicate  work  of  a  quite 
uncommon  kind,   and  the  authors'  future  efforts  must  be 

watched  with  care.  "Through  a  Glass  Darkly",  by  Trevor 

Blakemore  (Gay  and  Hancock,  6s.),  carries  out  in  at  least 
one  way  the  promise  of  its  title.  The  whole  narrative  is  con- 
sistently vague,  but  we  cannot  make  out  whether  the  charac- 
ters are  swayed  by  mystic  forces  or  have  a  double  dose  of 
original  sin.  "The  Magic  Fire  ",  by  Frances  Hammond  (Chap- 
man and  Hall,  6s.),  contains  some  careful  studies  of  tempera- 
ment. The  heroine  is  an  impressive  figure  of  a  woman  who 
has  known  sin  and  has  preserved,  or  found,  an  intense  love 

of  virtue.  "  Edward  Bacedale's  Will by  Mark  Hardy  (Mills 

and  Boon,  6s.),  is  a  satirical  and  entertaining  tale  of  the 
"  idle  rich  "  who  for  a  while  have  to  take  their  places  amon<* 
the  busy  poor. 


THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

"  My  Eecollections  and  Keflections."    By  Yoshio  Markino.  Chatto 
and  Windus.  6s. 

Mr.  Yoshio  Markino  has  been  a  distinct  personality  since 
"The  Colour  of  London"  made  its  appearance,  followed 
as  it  was  by  "  The  Colour  of  Rome  "  and  other  good  pleasant 
things.  Mr.  Markino  gives  us  all  kinds  of  odd  glimpses  of 
ourselves  from  his  own  national  point  of  view,  and  some 
of  them  are  as  time  and  startling  as  a  reflection  in  the 
mirror  of  a  Shinto  temple,  wherein  the  mirror  symbolises 
truth.  Now,  delightfully  illustrated  and  daintily  pro- 
duced, Mr.  Markino  gives  "  My  Recollections  and  Reflec- 
tions ".  It  tells  of  the  toil  and  early  struggles  of  a  Japanese 
artist  in  London  ;  it  is  full  of  Oriental  parables  and  com- 
parisons between  Eastern  and  Western  ideas.  The  chapter 
on  the  drama  is  especially  good,  and  one  is  glad  that  Mr. 
Markino,  for  all  his  musings,  did  not  forget  to  paint  us 
"  Wedliampton  under  the  Moon",  "The  South  Kensington 
Museum  ",  and  "  The  Pit  Entrance  of  the  New  Theatre  " 
by  night.  Mr.  Markino  is  a  Stoic  and  he  loves  the  bewilder- 
ing, distracting,  ironical  whims  of  fate.  "Our  life",  he 
says,  "is  just  like  the  anglers.  In  those  olden  times  in 
Japan  the  daimyos  used  to  angle  in  the  lakes  where  were 
many  fishes  fed  purposely.  So  it  was  certain  that  they  could 
catch  some  fishes.  But  that  was  not  exciting  sport  at  all. 
So  with  our  life.  If  we  could  fulfil  all  our  wishes  exactly 
as  we  wanted  without  trouble,  how  very  dull  must  be  this 
world  !  Fortunately  we  are  angling  in  some  unknown  lakes 
— even  the  depth  of  the  lakes  we  do  not  know." 

"The  Life  of  James  IV."    By  I.  A.  Taylor.    With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart.    Hutchinson.    10s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  quiet  classical  study  of  the  personality  of  an  ill- 
fated  Stewart  one  is  struck  again  by  the  great  differences 
of  character  which  brought  the  Tudors  to  illustrious  fame 
while  driving  the  Stewarts  into  ruin  and  misfortune.  The 
Tudor  was  cautious.  The  Stewart  was  fascinating  and  rash 
and  helpless.  And  thus  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
from  the  sad  James  I.',  that  sweet  singer  of  "The  King's 
Quhair ",  whom  Rossetti  immortalised  in  his  fine  poem, 
down  to  James  III.,  who  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a  mean 
dastard  in  a  mill-house,  is  all  tragic.  And  James  IV.,  of 
whom  Mr.  Taylor  has  drawn  such  a  clever  and  psychological 
picture,  was  no  exception.  His  was  a  strange  individuality, 
torn  between  desire  of  the  sensuous  pleasures  of  life  and 
the  ascetic  renunciations  of  religion.  He  was  as  super- 
stitious as  Louis  XI.  of  France,  yet  his  love  for  the  ill- 
fated  Margaret  Drummond  chained  him  to  the  world.  His 
later  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  his  relations 
with  the  adventurous  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  brilliant 
defence  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  all  these  form  episodes  in  an 
interesting  book  which  culminates  in  the  King's  dreadful 
end,  unknown  and  unrecognised,  lost  "  like  any  common 
trooper  "  on  Flodden  Field.  Mr.  Taylor  has  vividly  recalled 
one  whose  memory  has  become  little  more  than  that  of  "a 
king  in  a  phantasy  and  his  throne  but  a  picture  ". 

"  The  Queens  of  Aragon  :  their  Lives  and  Times."    By  E.  L.  Miron. 
Stanley  Paul.    16s.  net. 

The  lover  of  fine  books  and  the  poetry  of  history  will 
"be  delighted  with  this  pretty  book — prettily  written, 
prettily  illustrated,  and  marked  by  a  sympathy  with 
the  romantic.  Mr.  Miron  deals  with  that  half-heroic 
period  of  Aragon,  that  sapphire  and  golden  age  when  Cross 
and  Crescent  met,  when  the  Moors  dwelt  in  Salamanca  and 
Zaragosa.  It  was  an  epoch  which  inspired  Tasso  and  Lope 
de  Vega,  and  rings  from  Longfellow's  translation  of  Coplas 
de  Manrique,  from  the  Cid  and  Heine's  lyrical  "  Donjia 
Claras  "  and  "  Don  Ramiros."  There  were  twenty-six 
Queens  of  Aragon  whose  histories  fill  this  attractive  volume  ; 
some  of  them  by  birth  Princesses  of  Navarre  or  with  strange- 
sounding  Visigothic  names — Gisberga  or  Ermesinda,  Urraca 
and  Inez,  Violante  of  Hungary,  Blanche  of  Anjou,  Marie 
de  Lusignan,  Elisenda  de  Moncada.  These  names  are 
poems. 

"Women  of  the   Cell  and  Cloister."    By  Ethel  Eolt-Wheeler 
Methuen.    5s.  net. 

Miss  Ethel  Rolt-Wheeler  has  written  a  very  interesting 
and  sympathetic  study  of  various  women  of  legend  and 
history  who  have  made  the  great  renunciation.  She  has 
chapters  on  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  St.  Clare,  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  and  St.  Teresa.  Perhaps  her  best  is  the  one  on 
St.  Brigid  of  Ireland.  A  great  stream  of  root  beliefs  and 
root  traditions  has  come  down  on  the  tide  of  St.  Brigid's 
popularity.  Her  hold  upon  the  Irish  people  is  tremendous. 
Miss  Rolt-Wheeler  shows  that  she  embodies  some  of  the-most 
ancient  ideals  of  the  race,  and  is  linked  with  remotest 
ancestral  memory.    For  no  other  woman  who  has  ever  lived, 
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except  the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  has  so  much  been  claimed 
by  those  who  have  loved  her.  No  other  woman,  except  the 
Virgin  Mary  herself,  has  been  endowed  to  the  same  extent 
•with  the  qualities  symbolised  by  Milk  and  File,  the  Mother 
quality  of  love,  and  the  Virgin  quality  of  purity. 

"The  Book  of  Martha."     By  the  Hon.   Mrs   Dowdall.  Duck- 
worth.   5s.  net. 

Mrs.  Dowdall  is  quite  inimitable  in  her  relation  of  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  young  woman  married  to  a  profes- 
sional man  ;  and  her  adventures  with  butchers,  fishmongers, 
and  greengrocers  need  reading  to  be  really  believed. 
Every  character  lives,  from  the  over-chatty  family  doctor  to 
Mrs.  Muff,  the  charwoman,  and  she  has  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  and  some  wit.  She  can  make  a  dead  plaice  live: 
"  '  Nice  plaice,'  he  says,  handing  me  a  thing  all  face.  .  .  . 
It  has  a  deep  frill  of  some  scaly  substance  round  its  small 
body,  and  at  one  end  the  frill  becomes  a  regular  flounce.  .  .  . 
By  the  time  lie  has  tillettcd  away  the  face,  and  the  frill,  and 
the  flounce,  and  half  a  square  foot  of  backbone,  I  am  left 
with  four  elusive  little  rags  that  no  amount  of  heavy  bread- 
crumb Ulg  on  Ruth's  part  will  make  into  a  serviceable  dish 
for  a  hungry  man." 

"  Out  of  the  Abyss."    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  5s. 

This  "autobiography  of  one  who  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again",  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  George  Stevens,  tells  in 
vivid  fashion  the  story  of  a  young  Scottish  woman  who 
inherited  a  craving  for  drink.  It  is  written  in  the  garish 
style  of  an  illiterate  woman,  and  savours  too  much  of  the 
tract  and  a  Salvation  Army  service  with  a  promise  of  coffee 
and  cake  afterwards.  It  is  certainly  an  awful  lesson  of  the 
fate  which  can  befall  even  a  canny  Scotswoman  when  she 
begins  to  "  bang  her  saxpences".  Kipling  wrote  that  there 
is  no  greater  devil  than  a  jealous  woman,  but  this  book  belies 
his  words. 

"The  Making  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  1889-1900."  By 
Bernhard  Bingrose  Wise.    Longmans.    7s.  6d.  net. 

In  the  making  of  the  Commonwealth  Mr.  Wise  himself 
played  some  part,  although  he  was  not  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures,  like  Braddon,  Deakin,  and  Barton  ;  but 
he  writes,  nevertheless,  with  the  advantage  of  having  been 
behind  the  scenes  in  some  of  the  negotiations.  Even  with 
this  advantage  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  adds  very  much 
to  what  is  already  known  of  the  critical  decade  in  which 
the  question  of  Australian  union  was  settled.  That,  of 
course,  is  hardly  his  fault,  for  so  much  has  been  written  in 
Australia  on  the  subject  already,  from  the  ephemeral 
pamphlets  of  the  day  in  which  the  local  bearings  of  the 
problem  were  discussed  to  the  monumental  work  by  Quick 
and  Garran,  that  there  is  little  more  to  say.  What  Mr. 
Wise  does  is  to  provide  a  straightforward  narrative  of  the 
course  of  events,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  New 
South  Wales,  the  State  which  showed  the  greatest  reluctance 
to  enter  the  federation.  A  supplementary  volume  on  the 
actual  working  of  the  Constitution  during  the  twelve  years  it 
has  been  in  force  would  be  a  more  useful  addition  to  political 
literature,  and  few  men  would  speak  with  more  authority 
than  a  lawyer  of  Mr.  Wise's  reputation. 

"The  Peregrine  Falcon."  By  Francis  Heatherley.  With  Photo- 
graphs by  the  Author  and  C.  S.  King.  Newnes ;  Scribner. 
5s.  net. 

The  photographs  in  this  book  are  admirable.  The  watch- 
ing by  day  and  night  during  two  seasons  which  this  de- 
manded, as  well  as  the  care  with  which  a  log  was  kept  by 
the  successive  observers  on  such  matters  as  the  hours  at 
which  £he  young  were  fed  and  the  nature  of  the  food  brought 
to  them,  are  alike  most  commendable  and  are  of  extreme 
interest  to  every  lover  of  bird  life.  But  the  author  should 
Tiave  been  more  coherent  in  his  descriptions,  and  refrained 
from  expatiating  as  he  does  upon  things  well  known  to 
every  lover  of  falcons  and  hawks,  as  well  as  from  discussing 
as  new  problems  matters  which  are  included  in  the  very 
elements  of  ornithology.  It  may  surprise  those  who  know 
peregrines  in  their  haunts  to  read  that  the  young  birds 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  monograph  "hissed,  clucked, 
yelped,  yapped,  spat,  snarled,  scowled,  sneezed,  and  whim- 
pered ".  Also  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  foolish  head- 
lines which  disfigure  many  of  the  pages. 

"  Police  Work  from  Within."  By  Hargrave  L.  Adam.  Holden 
and  Hardingham. 

Students  of  criminology  will  find  much  to  interest  them 
in  this  book,  with  its  sensible  remarks  about  crime  and 
police  methods  of  detection.  Here  one  can  read  of  the 
organisation  of  the  police  force  and  of  the  workings  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department.     Mention  is  made  of 


what  is  known  as  the  "Council  of  Seven".  It  consist*  of 
Sir  Melville  Macnaghten,  the  Executive  Head,  and  five 
chief  inspectors  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 
This  is  a  kind  of  committee  which  discusses  any  crime 
which  is  mure  ilia  11  usually  difficult. 
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FINANCE. 
THE  CITY. 

"IVT  O  relief  from  anxiety  has  been  experienced  on  the 
*  ^  Stock  Exchange  this  week.  The  reduction  of  the 
German  Hank  rate  encouraged  hopes  of  easier  money 
all  round  ;  but  the  renewed  scramble  for  gold  soon 
altered  the  complexion  of  things,  and  fears  are  re- 
vived of  an  increase  in  the  Bank  of  England's  minimum 
rate  of  discount  before  the  end  of  the  year.  A  new 
feature  in  the  situation  was  an  active  inquiry  for  gold 
from  New  York.  If  this  is  checked  a  rise  in  the  Bank 
rate  may  be  avoided. 

The  Mexican  situation  is  still  the  predominant  factor 
in  the  Stock  markets.  The  influence  of  the  political 
disturbances  on  the  trade  of  the  country  and  on  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  arousing  grave  fears  of  a  Govern- 
ment default,  but  the  very  seriousness  of  such  a  crisis 
is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  strongest 
efforts  will  be  made  to  prevent  it.  The  mere  possibility 
of  a  Mexican  panic,  which  would  affect  all  the  import- 
ant stock  markets  of  the  world,  explains  why  the 
greatest  caution  is  being  exercised  in  high  financial 
circles.  Some  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Mexican  Railway  Company  would  be  able 
to  present  a  brighter  view  of  the  position  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting  of  stockholders,  but  there  was 
scarcely  an  encouraging  word  in  the  whole  of  his  speech. 
No  real  improvement,  he  said,  could  set  in  until  the 
political  conditions  of  the  Republic  underwent  a  change 
for  the  better. 

Owing  to  the  wide  distribution  of  various  classes  of 
Mexican  securities — Government,  railway,  public-utility 
and  bank  shares — the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  in- 
directly affects  all  stocks  having  an  international 
market . 

A  fortnight's  respite  from  Colonial  and  foreign  new 
issues  has  permitted  the  accumulation  of  a  certain 
amount  of  investment  money,  and,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this,  several  emissions  of  new  capital  are 
being  arranged.  With  overseas  stocks  under  a  cloud, 
a  larger  measure  of  attention  is  now  being  devoted  to 
home  industrial  securities  than  for  many  years  past. 

The  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  has  pro- 
vided holders  of  Home  Rails  with  fresh  food  for  thought. 
After  a  brief  spasm  of  nervousness  at  the  idea  of 
nationalisation  of  the  railways,  the  conclusion  has  now 
been  generally  accepted  that  the  recommendation  of 
such  a  gigantic  operation  is  extremely  improbable,  and 
that  even  if  it  were  made  some  years  would  elapse 
before  it  could  be  carried  out. 

Meanwhile  chronic  labour  unrest  seems  likely  to  pro- 
hibit a  revival  of  interest  in  Home  Railway  stocks, 
especially  as  the  dealers  make  no  effort  to  attract  public 
attention  to  them. 

Canadian  Pacifies,  as  the  most  popular  international 
stock,  have  encountered  a  good  deal  of  selling,  although 
earnings  are  satisfactory.  As  regards  Grand  Trunks, 
the  September  working  statement  was  disappointing, 
a  gross  increase  of  £23,000  being  converted  into  a 
decrease  of  £^8350  in  the  net  result  owing  to  a  higher 
ratio  of  expenses.  Americans  are  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing, except  in  so  far  as  they  are  influenced  by  Mexican 
considerations.  Among  Foreign  Rails  the  decline  in 
Mexican  stocks  overshadows  everything  else. 

In  the  Industrial  market  the  strength  of  Brewery 
shares  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features.  Showell's 
debentures  had  a  sharp  jump,  indicating  the  market's 
acquaintance  with  the  arrangement  that  has  been  fixed 
up  with  Allsopps.  Probably  other  agreements  between 
brewery  companies  will  be  effected  in  course  of  time, 
with  a  view  to  reducing  working  expenses. 

As  regards  the  activity  in  Oil  shares,  it  is  probable 
that  the  advance  in  North  Caucasians  has  practically  run 
its  course — not  because  of  any  reaction  in  the  rapidly- 
increased  output,  but  because  a  special  settlement  has 
been  fixed  in  300,000  shares,  which  means  that  the  Shell 
option  has  been  exercised  to  that  extent,  and  the  price 
at  which  the  shares  are  issued  to  the  Shell  interests — 
namely  12s.  6d. — provides  a  huge  profit  at  the  current 
quotation.    Interest  may  possibly  be  diverted  to  other 


Russian  oil  descriptions.  It  is  freely  rumoured  that 
Premier  Pipe  shares  are  to  be  cut  down  to  a  nominal 
value  of  5s.  each,  and  a  new  issue  made. 

Rubber  shares  have  a  firmer  tone,  mainly  owing  to 
bear  covering.  Business  in  Mining  shares  remains  on 
a  very  moderate  scale.  The  strength  imparted  to 
Rhodesian  land  shares  by  the  discussion  of  the  Char- 
tered Company's  plans  has  not  been  maintained,  as  it 
is  recognised  that  the  problem  of  placing  population  on 
the  land  will  not  be  solved  by  ranching  schemes. 

Taking  markets  as  a  whole,  the  outlook  to  the  end 
of  the  year  is  not  encouraging,  except  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  enormous  room  for  improvement  in  general 
conditions. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing),  725-72^  for  money,  and 
7-' 1 6-72 1 i  for  the  account,  showing  a  small  improvement 

on  the  week. 

Bank  rate  5  per  cent,  (increased  from  per  cent. 
2  October). 

INSURANCE. 
The  Scottish  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society'. 

I  HOSE  life  offices  which  have  not  been  compelled  in 
*  recent  years,  either  through  the  nature  of  their 
investments  or  through  over-sanguineness  in  the  past, 
to  write  off  large  sums  in  respect  of  depreciation  have 
undoubtedly  benefited  greatly  from  the  general  rise  in 
the  value  of  money,  which  has  enabled  them  to  earn 
high  rates  of  interest  on  their  funds.  The  Scottish 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  is  a  case  in  point. 
Under  the  constitution  of  this  popular  institution,  which 
dales  from  the  year  1831,  "compound"  bonuses  are 
allotted  at  the  end  of  each  quinquennium,  and  the  rate 
of  bonus  declared  has  fluctuated  materially,  having 
been  25s.  per  cent,  per  annum  in  1883,  28s.  in  1888, 
30s.  in  1893,  28s.  in  1898,  25s.  in  1903,  26s.  in  1908, 
and  30s.  in  June  last.  In  the  case  of  an  office  which 
has  consistently  paid  more  or  less  satisfactory  bonuses 
a  sudden  rise  of  4s.  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  distribution 
is  a  notable  event,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  such  a  welcome  improvement  at  a  time 
when  the  values  of  Stock  Exchange  securities  and  other 
investments  are  constantly  contracting  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  Socialistic  legislation. 

When  the  previous  valuation  was  made  in  1908  the 
Scottish  Equitable  reported  a  total  of  £5,481,108  in 
the  way  of  funds,  after  a  sum  of  .£77,438  had  been 
written  off  for  depreciation  and  £"100,000  carried  to 
investments  suspense  account,  that  reserve  having 
formerly  stood  at  £50,000.  The  investigation  made 
by  Mr.  George  M.  Low,  the  actuary,  mainly  by  the 
Om  table  of  mortality,  with  3  per  cent,  assumed  in- 
terest, disclosed  a  surplus  of  £"397,380,  while  the 
actual  profit  realised,  including  £998  brought  forward 
and  £33,262  paid  as  interim  bonus,  was  £'430,642. 
Apart  from  the  exceptional  depreciation  for  which  pro- 
vision had  to  be  made,  this  surplus  would  have 
amounted  to  £"558,180,  and  would  have  been  by  far  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  as  it  would  be 
compared  with  £"376,693  in  1903,  £"414,938  in  1898, 
when  £"30,000  was  taken  credit  for  as  appreciation  of 
securities,  ^383,213  in  1893,  and  £"353>235  in  l888-. 

Actually,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  1903-8  quin- 
quennium were  most  satisfactory,  but  the  necessity 
which  arose  to  provide  for  depreciated  investments 
precluded  the  directors  on  that  occasion  from  giving 
the  members  the  full  benefit  of  the  improvements  that 
had  been  effected.  An  addition  of  is.  per  cent,  was 
made  to  the  annual  bonus  declared,  and  the  new 
valuation  term  was  started  with  a  balance  of  £"943  in 
hand,  in  addition  to  the  large  sum  retained  for  invest- 
ment fluctuation  purposes.  It  was  during  the  1903-8 
quinquennium,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  old  society 
made,  perhaps,  the  soundest  progress  in  the  course  of 
its  existence.  Between  1898  and  1903  the  funds  were 
comparatively  unproductive,  although  the  business  in 
force  expanded  to  a  notable  extent,  as  the  assurances 
for  valuation  increased  from  24,370  to  27,573  in 
(Continued  on  page  566.) 
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THE  "DESIRABLE"  POLICY 
FOR  MOTORISTS 

is  specially  drafted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  owners  of 

HIGH-CLASS  CARS 

who  are  invited  to  obtain  particulars  from  the 

LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  &  GENERAL 

Assurance  Association,  Limited, 
66  &  67  GORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

1.  The  Annual  Reversionary  Bonus  in  the  ORDINARY  BRANCH 
(Immediate  Profit  Class)  has  been  increased  to  £1  12s.  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

2.  A  Cash  Bonus  at  the  rate  of  £$  per  cent,  upon  the  Sums  Assured 
under  Industrial  Branch  Policies  of  &  v ears'  duration  and  upwards 

which  become  claims  by  death  or  maturity  during  the  year  terminating 
8th  March,  1914,  except  in  cases  where  additions  have  already  been  made  under 
the  terms  of  the  Policy. 

J.  A.  JEFFERSON,  F  LA., 

Secretary. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE. — Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)  -   £23   16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS : 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years  accumulated  Bonuses. 

CRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

Owes  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED 

50,  REGENT  ST 

AND 

4,  LOMBARDST., 
LONDON. 


w. 


E.C. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestio  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Glass, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL    PARTICULARS    UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS     FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEV,  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS.  LONDON,  E.C, 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -     -  - 


£85,000,000. 
£100,000,000. 


Under  Contract  wit.  ti.M.  Government. 

Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA, CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA, &c. 

Conveying    Pawengers    and    Merchandise  to 
ALL,   EASTERN  PORTS. 


Pleasure  Cruises. 

SEA  TRIPS  by  Mail  Steamers,  8,000  to  13,000  tons, 
Every  FRIDAY  from  TILBURY 

GIBRALTAR   and  MARSEILLES. 
Return  Fares —  First.  Second. 

GIBRALTAR   £13    10   0    £9     0  0 

MARSEILLES    £16    10   0    £11  11  0 

For  further  information  apply  as  below. 


P  &  0  Offices  ^ssfLS^it^^l  London. 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
From  London  and  Southampton. 
WEEKLY  for  SOUTH  AFRICA 

m   -  .  -  _  via  Madeira  and  Canaries 

LINE.         MONTHLY  for  EAST  AFRICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 
For  further  information  apply  to  the  Head  OiTice,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  London.    West  End  Agency  :  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  125  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


UNION- 
CASTLE 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


80  words  per 
minute  In 

OWE  MONTH 

by  the  celebrated 
SLOAST-DVPIOYAN  high-speed  system,  saving  a 
year's  study.  Used  in  Parliament.  Illustrated  handbook  and 
LESSON  free.  —  SHORTHAND  ASSOCIATION", 
325  Holborn  Hall,  London,  W.C.  (Tel. :  6m  Holbom.) 


A  PIPE  WITH  A 
DISTINGUISHED  CLIENTELE. 

Requires  only  a  quarter  the  effort  to  draw  that  other 
pipes  do.  Peculiarly  suitable  to  Singers,  Actors,  and 
Public  Speakers  who  smoke.  If  you  once  try  one  you 
will  never  smoke  any  other.  Prices,  Best  Briar,  2/6,  3/6, 
6/-,  and  •  /6.   Smoked  by  the  leading  London  Actors. 

U  H  BAY  MFG.  CO.,  22  Tavistock  St.,  W.C. 

Send  postcard  for  particulars. 

INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.  —  TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 

Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country  Mansions, 
Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under-insured.  Thb 
present  increased  cost  of  building  is  overlooked  and  the 
necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 
prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Offices :  20  Hanover  Square,  W.  

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S  A  TURD  A  i  REVIEW  an  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£    s.  d.  £   s.  J. 

One  Year     ...  i    8    2     ...       ...     I    10  4 

Halt  Year    0  14    I      _       ...     O   IJ  2 

Quarter  Year        ...    0     7    I      ...       ...     0     7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  tht 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  tha 
S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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number  and  from  ,£11,795,996  to  ;£i  2,757,610  in 
amount.  Taking  the  period  as  a  whole  the  rate  of 
interest  earned  was  under  3!  per  cent,  before  income 
tax  had  been  deducted,  whereas  in  the  succeeding  five 
years  the  rates  realised  were  ius.  id.  in  11)03-4, 
£3,  19s.  2d.  in  1904-5,  £3  i<)s.  sd.  in  1905-6, 
^,3  19s.  9d.  in  1906-7,  and  ^,4  2S.  ijtl.  in  11)07-8,  giving 
an  average  of  about  4  per  cent,  for  the  quinquennium. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  advance  obtained  was 
most  substantial,  and  the  statements  further  show 
that  the  assurances  were  increased  to  30,580  for 
^'13,531, 715,  or  by  nearly  the  same  number  and  amount 
as  in  the  preceding  term.  Moreover,  the  sale  of 
annuities  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  quin- 
quennial expense  ratio  was  lowered  from  14.08  to 
13.74  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  net. 

During  the  recent  quinquennium  the  Society  made 
less  progress  in  one  direction,  for  the  number  of 
policies  in  force  increased  by  only  a  little  more  than 
jooo  to  31,798,  new  assurances  being  probably  affected 
by  the  general  stagnation  which  marked  the  course  of 
the  period,  and  by  the  exceptional  moderation  of  the 
expenditure  incurred.  Otherwise,  however,  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  business  appears  to  have  been  fully 
maintained.  Between  1903  and  190S  the  funds 
augmented  from  ^4,851,240  to  ^5,481,108,  or  by 
^629,868,  and  there  was  a  further  advance  of 
^629,215  to  ^6,110,323  by  1  March  last,  after 
;£^5>567  had  been  written  off  investments.  This  im- 
portant gain  in  resources  during  a  period  when  the 
premium  income  was  expanding  with  comparative  slow- 
ness leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  continuance 
of  favourable  mortality  and  other  conditions,  but  the 
best  work  of  the  management  was  apparently  per- 
formed in  connexion  with  expenditure  and  the  invest- 
ments. Omitting  the  year  1908-9,  when  valuation 
expenses  were  charged,  the  yearly  reports  record  the 
following  percentages  as  the  burden  of  expenditure  on 
the  premium  income  : — £12  18s.  per  cent,  in  1909-10, 
£12  17s.  nd.  percent,  in  1910-11,  £12  18s.  iod.  per 
cent,  in  1911-12,  and  £13  17s.  4d.  per  cent.,  including 
some  valuation  expenses,  last  year.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest earned  in  each  of  these  four  years  was  also  most 
satisfactory,  being  ^3  18s.  5d.  per  cent,  in  1909-10, 
^3  18s.  3d.  per  cent,  in  1910-11  and  1911-12,  and 
£3  19s.  3d.  per  cent,  in  1912-13 — in  each  case  after 
the  tax  had  been  deducted. 

As  this  last  rate  was  calculated  on  the  amount  of 
the  funds  before  reduction  for  depreciation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  rates  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
compare  favourably  with  those  obtained  in  the  1903-8 
term  ;  also  that  the  current  quinquennium  was  begun 
under  most  promising  conditions,  so  far  as  future  in- 
terest earnings  were  concerned.  In  the  case  of  this 
life  office  it  is  indeed  possible  to  believe  that  maximum 
bonuses  have  not  as  yet  been  paid.  On  1  March  last 
all  Stock  Exchange  securities  were  written  down  to 
their  middle  market  prices,  less  accrued  interest,  and 
all  other  depreciation  in  connexion  with  house  property, 
ground-rents,  and  feu-duties  was  -  provided  for  out  of 
the  suspense  account,  which  was  left  with  a  small 
balance  for  future  contingencies.  An  absolutely  sound 
investment  position  was  therefore  held,  the  funds  were 
thoroughly  productive,  and  sufficient  new  business  to 
maintain  the  premium  income  was  being  obtained  at  a 
moderate  cost. 


PLANT  NOW. 

Barr's  Flowed  Tulips 

AWARDED  8  GOLD  MEDALS 
AND   LARGE   SILVER  CUP. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  includin  g 
inexpensive  Mixtures  for  the  Flower  Border  and  Shrubberies. 

Barr's  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Anemones,  and 
other  Spring-flowering  Bulbs. 
Finest  Quality.    Moderate  Prices.    Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BARR   &  SONS, 
11,  12  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


THE  ART  OF  KEEPING  FIT. 


Some  Celebrities'  Opinions. 

Are  we  more  "nervous"  than  our  forefathers? 
Many  specialists  tell  us  that  we  are,  and  that  this  is 
due  to  our  hurrying  modern  ways,  to  our  tubes  and 

motor-cars  and  taxi's,  and  to  the 
irritating  effects  of  too  much 
machinery. 

But  with  all  this  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  live  less 
healthy  lives  than  our  forefathers. 
Our  statesmen  retire  in  the  prime 
of  life  at  sixty-five  or  so,  instead 
of  being  killed  by  port  wine  and  Mr.H.staveiey.tiHi,  m.p„ 
toil  in  their  forties.  How  many  writes:  "I  find  Sanat. 
of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  or  °J££  aa„d  ""orat"^'"' 
early  nineteenth  centuries  retained  6^  increased  vitality." 
their  vigour  to  extreme  old  age  ?  Most  of  them 
were  dead  or  hopelessly  used  up  before  they  were  as 
old  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  to-day. 


Take  Care  of  Your 
Nerves. 

Besides,  medical  science  has 
made  such  enormous  strides  that 
it  is  now  comparatively  easy  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  over- 
work, worry,  and  the  strain  of 
modern  life.  For  example,  we 
have  now  a  preparation — Sanat- 
ogen — which  quickly  restores  lost 
nerve-energy,  and  enables  the 
most  strenuous  worker  to  keep 
thoroughly  fit  and  well. 


Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell, 
K.C.B., 

writes  :  "  For  a  man 
doing  hard  mental 
work  in  an  enervating 
climate  there  is  no 
better  invigorator  than 
Sanatogen." 


The  Ideal  Invigorator. 


The  letters  published  here  are 
but  a  few  out  of  many  thousands 
which  have  been  received  from 
equally  distinguished  men  and 
women  who  always  take  Sanat- 
ogen when  they  feel  run  down 
because  it  invariably  brings  them 
up  to  the  mark  again.  Is  not 
their  example  worth  following  by 
you  ?     Doubtless  you  have  heard 


Sir  Thomas  Piftar 


writes:  "Sir  Thomas 
Pittar  derives  constant 
benefit  from  Sanatogen. 
He  commenced  to  use 
it  ky  his  doctor's 
advice." 


of  Sanatogen — most  people  are 
aware  that  it  is  "the  real  thing" 
— but  you  may  never  have  tried  it  simply  because 
you  have  not  felt  unwell  enough  to  bother  about 
your  health.  Yet  it  is  really  worth  bothering 
about,  for  nobody  gets  the  best 
out  of  life  who  is  not  perfectly 
fit  and  healthy.  A  short  course 
of  Sanatogen  would  probably 
mean  to  you  all  the  difference 
between  feeling  "  a  little  out  of 
sorts "  and  splendidly  well.  Is 
not  the  experiment  worth  trying 
— and  worth  trying  at  once? 
Try  it  here  and  now.  Either 
buy  a  small  tin  of  Sanatogen 
at  your  Chemist's  (from  is.  gd.  to 
9s.  6d.)  or  write  for  a  Trial  Supply 
to  A.  Wulfing  &  Co.,  12  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C. 
Please  mention  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  when  writing. 


Mr.  Hall  Caine 

writes :  "  My  experi- 
ence of  Sanatogen  has 
been  that,  as  a  tonic 
nerve-food,  it  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion 
done  me  good." 


i  November.  IQ13  The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  JOHN  LANE'S  EARLY 
AUTUMN  BOOKS 


ART  VOLUMES. 

CHARLES   CONDER:   His  Life  and 

Works.  By  FRANK  GIBSON.  With  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Lithographs  and  Etchings  by  CAMPBELL  DODGSON, 
Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum,  with 

121  Reproductions  of  Condei-'s  Works,  12  of  which 
are  in  Colour.  21s.  net.  [just  out 

AL ASTAIR :    Forty-four    Drawings  in 

Colour  and  Black  and  White.  With  a  Note  of  Exclamation 
by  ROBERT  ROSS.  Limited  to  500  copies  in  England 
and  America.    42s.  net.  [November  18 

WHISTLER  S  PASTELS  &  OTHER 

MODERN  PROFILES.  By  A.  E.  GALLATIN. 
With  22  Plates,  including  9  unpublished  designs  by 
WHISTLER.    10s.  6d.  net. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 

The  BEAUTIFUL  LADY  CRAVEN  : 

The  Original  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Baroness  Craven,  after- 
wards Margravine  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  and  Princess 
Berkeley  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (1750-1828).  Edited 
with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  containing  much  hitherto 
unpublished  matter  by  A.  M.  BROADLEY  and  LEWIS 
MELVILLE.    With  over  50  Illustrations.    2  vols.    25s.  net. 

[November  4 

THE    INTIMATE    LETTERS  OF 

HESTER  PIOZZI  TO  PENELOPE  PENNING- 
TON. 1788-1821.  Edited  by  OSWALD  G.  KNAPP. 
1 6s.  net.  [lust  out 

ANTHONY   TROLLOPE  :  His  Work, 

Associates,  and  Originals.  By  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT.  12s.  6d. 
net.  [fust  out 

THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  ENTENTE 

IN    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY.  By 

CHARLES  BASTIDE.    ios.  6d.  net.  [Immediately 


TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

TRAVELS  WITHOUT  BAEDEKER 

By  ARDERN  BEAMAN.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  We  can  assure  everybody  on  the  look-out  for  a  thoroughly  entertaining 
and  amusing  account  of  an  unconventional  tour  that  this  is  exactly  the  book 
they  are  looking  for." — Globe. 

A  VAGABOND  IN  NEW  YORK. 

By  OLIVER  MADOX  HUEFFER.  With  13  Illustrations 
by  R.  E.  HALLINGS.    3s.  6d.  net. 

IN   PORTUGAL.     By  Aubrey  F.  G. 

BELL.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Bell  has  just  been  detained  a  political  prisoner  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

GLIMPSES  OF    INDIAN  BIRDS. 

By  DOUGLAS  DEWAR,  Author  of  "Jungle  Folk,"  "  Birds 
of  the  Plain,"  &c.    7s.  6d.  net. 

POLITICAL  AND  PROPHETIC. 

THE       GATHERING       STORM  : 

being  Studies  in  Social  and  Economic  Tendencies.  By  "  A 
RIFLEMAN."    5s.  net. 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  COOK.  With  Photogravure  Por- 
traits.   2  volumes.    8vo.  30s.  net.  [  Tuesday. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Songs   from    Books.  ByRUDYARD 

KIPLING.  Uniform  with  Poetical  Works.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  Pocket  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 
Limp  Leather,  5s.  net.  Edition  de  Luxe  (limited  to 
1,000  copies).  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE. 

The  Gardener  :  Lyrics  of  Love  and  Life. 

By  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE,  Author  of 
"  Gitanjali."  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  News. — "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  verses  in  this 
book  are  far  finer  and  more  genuine  than  even  the  best  in 
'Gitanjali.'  He  deals  herewith  concrete  and  definite  things, 
and  he  has  the  eye  which  Keats  had,  or  Gautier,  for  the 
visible,  tangible  world.    For  that  we  welcome  him." 


THE  EARL  OF  CROMER. 

Political  and  Literary  Essays, 

1908-1913.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF 
CROMER,  O.M.,  G.C.B.    8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

[  Tuesday. 


Indian    Nationalism.     An  Independent 

Estimate.  By  EDWYN  BEVAN.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 


The  Vocation  of  Woman.    By  Mrs. 

ARCHIBALD  COLQUHOUN.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
net. 

***  A  New  Study  of  the  Position  of  Woman  in  the 
Family  and  in  the  State. 

WARWICK  GOBLE'S  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

The  Fairy  Book.  The  best  popular  Fairy 
Stories,  selected  and  rendered  anew  by  the  Author 
of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  With  32  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  Warwick  Goble.    Crown  4to.  15s.  net. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  the 

Border.  By  ANDREW  LANG  and  JOHN 
LANG.  With  Illustrations  by  HUGH  THOMSON. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Highways  and  Byways  Series. 
Truth. — "  The  history  and  natural  charms  of  the  district, 
as  well  as  its  delightful  literature,  are  well  set  forth  in  this 
handy  volume." 

THIRD  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION. 

A  People  at  School.    By  h.  fielding 

HALL,  Author  of  "The  Soul  of  a  People,"  etc. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Impression.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Thomas   Hardy's  Wessex.  By 

HERMANN  LEA.  Fully  Illustrated  from  Photo- 
graphs by  the  Author.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THOMAS  HARDY'S  NEW  PROSE  VOLUME. 

A  Changed  Man,  The  Waiting 

Supper,  and  other  Tales,  concluding  with 
the  Romantic  Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY.    With  Frontispiece.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  6s. 
Daily  News.  —  "There  has  been  no  such  a  collection 
of  short  stories  since  '  Life's  Little  Ironies  '  appeared." 

H.  G.  WELLS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Passionate  Friends.  6s. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Bendish  :     A  Study  in  Prodigality.  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold." 

Here  are  Ladies.  By  james  Stephens, 

Author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold,"  etc.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

%*  Mainly  a  collection  of  character  sketches,  abounding 
with  rich  Irish  humour. 
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MILLS  &  BOON'S  AUTUMN  LIST 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


MY  COSMOPOLITAN  YEAR 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mastering  Flame "  and  "  Ashes  of 
Incense."  With  24  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  10s.6d.net. 

[Mills  &  Boon's  "  My  Year  "  Series. 


MEMORIES  AND  ADVENTURES 


By  Louise  IIkkitte-Viardot. 
Demy  8vo.     10s.  6<J.  net. 


With  20  Illustrations. 


TWO  YEARS  WITH  THE  NATIVES  IN  THE 
WESTERN  PACIFIC 

By  Dr.  Felix  Spbisbr.  With  40  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

WHAT  I  KNOW 

Reminiscences  of  Five  Years'  Personal  Attendance  upon 
His  Late  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  By  C,  W.  Stamper. 
With  a  Portrait  in  Colour.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "SNARK" 

By  Jack  London.  With  119  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ARABELLA  STUART 


By  M.  Lefuse. 
10S.  6d.  net. 


With    12   Illustrations.      Demy  8vo. 


A  MOTOR  TOUR  IN  BELGIUM  AND  GERMANY 

By  Tom  R.  Xeniek.  With  39  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A  CENTURY  OF  FAMOUS  ACTRESSES 

By  Harold  Simpson.  With  18  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  A  PUNJAUB  POMEGRANATE  GROVE 

By  C.  C.  Dyson.  With  14  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

ROMAN  MEMORIES  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE  SEEN 
FROM  CAPRI 

Narrated  by  Thomas  Spencer  Jerome.  Illustrated  by 
Morgan  Heiskell.    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BEAUFORT  HUNTING  DIARY 

By  H.  Stuart  Menzies.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  Size  13^  by  8|.  Bound  hand- 
somely in  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net ;  half  Morocco,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  COL- 
LEGES 

By  Francis  Gribble.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo« 
6s.  Companion  volume  to  "The  Romance  of  the  Oxford 
Colleges." 

SHAKESPEARE  TO  SHAW 

By  Cecil  Ferard  Armstrong,  Author  of  "  The  Dramatic 
Author's  Companion."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PETTICOAT  COMMANDO 

By  Johanna  Brandt.  With  10  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6S, 

RAMBLES  IN  HOLLAND 

By  E.  and  M.  S.  Grew.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  [Mills  &  Boon's  "  Rambles  "  Series. 


RAMBLES  IN  THE  NORTH  YORKSHIRE  DALES 

By  J.  E.  Buckkose,  Author  of  "  Down  our  Street."  With 
24  Illustrations  in  Half-lone  and  4  in  Colour.  Crown  8vo. 
3S.  6d.  net.  [Mills  and  Boon's  "Rambles"  Series. 

FOUNDED  ON  FICTION 

By  Lady  Sybil  Grant.  With  50  Illustrations,  and  a  Cover 
Design  by  George  Morrow,    Crown  4to.  3s.  6d.  net. 

ROYAL  SPADE  AUCTION  BRIDGE 

By  Archibald  Dunn.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  OXFORD  COLLEGES 

By  Francis  Gribble.  With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  GOLF 

By  George  S.  Brown.  With  90  Illustrations  by  G.  P. 
Abraham,  F.R.P.S.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  GARDENING  BOOK 

By  Selina  Randolph.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  j 
paper,  1s.  net. 

ARE  YOU  A  "  CAN'T  WAITER  "  ? 

If  so,  purchase  a  NEW  SHILLING  BOOK  (postage  id.) 
by  the  Author  of  "Nerves  and  the  Nervous"  (3s.  6d.  net) 
and  "Mental  Self-help"  (2s.  6d.  net),  entitled  14  CAN'T 
WAITERS,"  by  Dr.  Edwin  Ash,  M.D.  Can't  Waiters 
(Is.  net)  tells  you  how  you  waste  your  energies,  and  deals 
brightly  and  soberly  with  what  is  a  present-day  epidemic. 


THERE    IS    ALWAYS    A  NEW 

MILLS  &  BOON 

6s.  each       NOVEL      6s.  each 

CRUMP  FOLK  GOING  HOME  Constance  Holme 
THE  VALIANTS  OF  VIRGINIA  Hallie  Erminie  Rives 


THE  BRAT 
THE  GONDOLA 
THE  LIZARD 

MARGARET  &  THE  DOCTOR 
WITH  DRUMS  UNMUFFLED 
ONE  WOMAN'S  LIFE 
EDWARD  RACEDALE'S  WILL 
THE  ENLIGHTENMENT  OF  ERMYN  Harry  Jermyn 
PIET  OF  ITALY  Dorothea  Fairbridge 

THE  RED  MIRAGE  I.  A.  R.  Wvlie 

SMOKE  BELLEW  Jack  London 

THE  SWASHBUCKLER  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  TIMOTHY 

Thomas  Cobb 


Mrs.  H.  H.  Penrose 
Rothay  Reynolds 
H.  Vaughan-Sawyer 
Mrs.  Ranyard  West 
L.  A.  Burgess 
Robert  Herrick 
Mark  Hardy 


LILY  MAGIC 

THE  MAN  FROM  NOWHERE 
THE  RED  COLONEL 
PENELOPE'S  DOORS 
MISS  KING'S  PROFESSION 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  EDWARD 


Mary  L.  Pendered 
Victor  Bridges 
George  Edgar 
Sophie  Cole 
E.  M.  Channon 
Louise  Mack 
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BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  COMEDY 
OF  MANNERS 

A  HISTORY,  1664-1720 

By  JOHN  PALMER, 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Dramatic 
Critic  to  the  Saturday  Review. 
With  12  Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  first  systematic  study  of  the  Comedy  of  Manners  and  its  relation 
to  contemporary  history. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  I.  By 

Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose,  Reader  in  Modern  History, 
University  of  Cambridge.  Now  ready.  New,  Cheaper, 
and  Revised  Edition.    1,126  pp.  6s.net. 

"  To  say  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Rose  has  written  the  best  life  of  Napoleon  yet 
published  is  but  faint  praise." — Times.  i 

Toryism  :     A     Political  Dialogue. 

By  K.  G.  Feiling,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  late 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.    With  a  Foreword 
by  F.  E.  Smith,  K.C.,  M.P.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Feiling  introduces  four  figures  to  represent  various  aspects  of 
Toryism.    They  discuss  in  turn  all  the  burning  political  questions  of  the 
hour — Home  Rule,  Tariff  Reform,  Woman  Suffrage,  the  future  of  the 
Land,  and  the  rest,  but  the  point  of  view  which  is  emphasised  by  the 
tone  of  the  discussion  is  not  that  of  the  partisan  Press  or  platform. 
Ready  November  5. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  THEATRE.  2s.  6d.  net. 

By  JOHN  PALMER. 

Ready  Immediately. 

RICHARD  WAGNER.    10s.  6d.  net. 

By  JOHN  F.  RUNCIMAN, 
Musical  Critic  to  the  Saturday  Review. 
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THE  AUTUMN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


TRAVELLING  PALACES. 

Luxury  in  Passenger  Steamships.    By  R.  A.  FLETCHER.    54  Illus. 

Demy  8vo.  tOs.  6d-  net.  ->■<-*  w*. 

An  absorbingly  interesting  volume  in  which  the  development  of  the  modern 
passenger  steamship  is  graphically  described  by  one  who  has  travelled 
extensively,  and  whose  practical  experience  of  conditions  afloat  has  enabled 
him  to  write  with  first-hand  knowledge. 

THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  03DERI0F 
THE  BATH. 

A  Descriptive   and    Historical  Account.    By  the  Rev.  JOCELYN 
PERKINS,  M.A.,  Sacrist  and  Minor  Canon  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
40  Illus.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  ■'. 
An  exceedingly  valuable  history  of  this  great  Order  of  Knighthood  by  an 
author  who  has  had  peculiar  opportunities  for  obtaining  access  to  documents 
relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Order,  and  for  making  accessible  to  the 
general  reader  information  hitherto  contained  in  portly  volumes  long  since  out 
of  print. 

THE  AMERICAN  STATESMAN'S 
YEAR  BOOK. 

An  authoritative  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference,  giving  a  review 
of  every  country  in  the  world  as  it  appears  at  the  present  time.  Edited 
by  J.  WALKER  McSPADDEN.  Buckram  binding.  1,152  pp. 
10s.  6(1.  net. 

THE  NEW  MAN. 

A  Portrait  Study  of  the  latest  type.    By  PHILIP  GIBBS,  Author  of 
"  The  Eighth  Year."    3s.  6d.  net. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,   the  well-known  novelist  and  journalist, 
presents  an  intimate  psychologic  il  study  of  a  new  type  in  English  life.  Not 
dogmatic,  it  presents  a  tremendous  moral,  drawn  from  the  new  social  phenomena 
of  our  time,  which  differentiate  this  generation  from  its  predecessors. 

INSECT  LIFE :  ITS  WHY  AND 
WHEREFORE. 

By  H.  G.  STANLEY,  F.E.S.    Illustrated.    2s.6d.  net. 

FEDERAL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  BHIT9SH  EMPIRE: 

Their  Origin.  Nature,  and  Development.  By  ARTHUR  P. 
POLEY,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.  12s.6d.net. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

Second  Revised  Edition.  By  the  Hon.  B.  R.  WISE,  formerly  Attorney 
General  of  New  South  Wales.    Illustrated.    7s.  t}d.  net. 


OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

LONDON :  SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Ltd. 


Wells  Gardner,  Darton&  Co.,  Ltd. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Personality  and 
Womanhood 

Mr.  R.  M.  WILLS,  formerly  of  Somerville  College,  Oxford. 
With  Preface  by  Canon  Randolph,  D.D.    Cloth,  5s.  net. 

A  dispassionate  view  of  the  woman's  movement  from  the  religious  standpoint. 
The  lofiy  moral  and  Christian  tone  is  unmistakable,  and  it  is  kept  at  the  same 
high  level  throughout. 

"  This  is  the  kind  of  book  which  is  needed."— The.  Times. 


Father  Stanton 

By  JOSEPH  CLAYTON.  Cloth  boards,  2s.  net;  Paper 
boards,  Is.  net. 

A  Popular  Up-to-Date  Life  of  FATHER  STANTON.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Father  Willing,"  now  in  its  4th  edition. 


Bird  Cay :  a  Tale  of 
Adventure. 

By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE,  Author  of  "The  Cruise  of 
the  Kingfisher,"  &c.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  R.  Wheel- 
wright.   Cloth,  5s.  net. 


Let  Me  Explain 

By  ARCHIBALD  WILLIAMS,  Author  of  "  How  it  Works." 
Cloth,  6S.  With  over  150  Illustrations  by  HOWARD  FENTON. 
Describing  in  simple  language  — Steam  Engines— Motor  Cars  —  Aeroplanes — 
Electric  Motors—  Dredgers -The  Telegraph— The  Telephone— The  Kinemato- 
graph  — Big  Guns  — Water  Supply— Wood  Cutting  Machinery— The  Klour  Mill — 
Cold  Storage  —  Steel  Manufacturers  —  Paper  Making  —  Snow  Ploughs  —  The 
Escalator — Mechanical  Typesetting,  &c,  &c. 

"  A  book  in  which  the  modern  hoy  should  revel."— Athen^uM. 

When  the  Shadows  Fall 
When  the  Shadows  Fall 

By  ELIZABETH  EATON.    Cloth,  5s.  net. 

"  Where  an  invalid  heroine  looks  on  at  life  from  a  couch.  Such  books  have  a 
charm  .  .  .  Miss  Eaton  has  succeeded." — Sphere.  

The  Gulf  Between 
The  Gulf  Between 

By  P.  Y.  REDMAYNE.    Cloth,  6s. 

The  characteristics  of  the  English  people  as  seen  through  German  eyes  aro 
depicted  with  the  same  sincerity  as  those  of  the  Germans  from  the  English  poiht 
of  view. 

"  The  author  handles  a  delicate  position  with  tact  and  good  feeling  .  .  . 
reveals  good  craftsmanship."— Morning  Post. 


A  Flutter  in  Feathers 

By  GEORGE  CHATER.  With  humorous  Illustrations  by 
George  Morrow.    Cloth,  6s. 

"  Auth-r  and  artist  have  conspired  to  write  an  amusing  book,  so  that  tlf^ 
I    careworn  face  oj  the  business  man  may  be  gently  massaged  into  "grin,  and  tin 
silence  0)  the  suburban  home  broken  into  chuckles."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BY  A  POPUUli  CANADIAN  WRITER. 

A  White  Passion 

By  A.  B.  TEETGEN.    Cloth,  6s. 

"Stamped  not  only  by  close  observation,  but  by  that  comfrehendine  sympathy 
which  lends  life  to  the  simp  e  toil  oj  men  and  women  .  .  .  A  real  tale  OJ  the 
prairies."— T.P.'s  Weekly. 


The  New  Guv'nor 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Carlyle  speaks  somewhere  in  his  great  book  on 
Cromwell's  letters  and  speeches  of  a  "  steadily  regi- 
mented thing  ",  and  of  the  profound  import  which  must 
attach  to  that.  A  "  steadily  regimented  thing  " 
exactly  expresses  what  goes  forward  with  the  force  of 
a  high  tide  in  Ireland  to-day.  Most  of  us  wobble  from 
time  to  time  in  our  pure  party  politics  :  virtually,  we 
must  do  so  if  we  have  not  abrogated  our  intellects — at 
any  rate,  we  must  now  and  again  overhaul  our  views, 
question  them  a  little,  if  only  in  secret.  But  this  Ulster 
business  simply  is  a  thing  about  which  it  is  not  in  us 
to-day  to  doubt  at  all. 

We  are  absolutely,  completely  convinced  that  it  is  a 
danger  of  deadly  earnest,  and  that  it  threatens,  unless 
it  is  settled,  to  end  shortly  in  that — to  the  modern  Eng- 
lish understanding — almost  unthinkable,  impossible 
thing,  stark  mad  civil  war.  As  week  after  week  slips 
by,  and  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  is  done,  this  threat 
becomes  nearer  and  graver.  Civil  war  would  not  mean 
horrible  ruin  and  chaos  in  Ireland  alone  :  it  would  grow 
such  a  rank,  wretched  crop  of  hates  and  spites  through- 
out England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  whole  nation, 
that  the  Empire  might  easily  be  shaken  and  enfeebled 
for  a  long  while  to  come. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  increasingly  moves  us 
to  desire  a  settlement.  Settlements,  conferences,  and 
the  like,  we  well  know,  are  not  popular  things  among 
the  fighters.  They  take  the  spirit  out  of  men  who  are 
longing  for  the  clash  of  swords — who  are  in  the  up- 
and-at-them  mood.  But,  really,  there  are  exceptions, 
and  one  of  these  is  when  a  quarrel  is  brewing  which 
positively  threatens  to  shake  the  Empire.  Is  the 
Government  going  to  try  to   save   the  situation  by 


making  some  offer  within  the  next  week  or  so;  or  does 
it  mean  the  country  to  drift  to  ruin?  Inertness  at  such 
a  time  is  a  most  unpatriotic  thing. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  not  really,  as  outwardly  he  often 
appears,  "a  solemn  person";  far  from  it.  But  cer- 
tainly he  has  that  rare,  perhaps  rarest,  quality  among 
party  politicians  which  the  Greeks  would  have  described 
as  "a  high  and  excellent  seriousness  " — Matthew  Arnold, 
we  think,  rendered  it  thus.  It  is  found  in  all  his 
speeches,  and  was  not  missing  from  his  speech  at  New- 
castle this  week.  He  paid  a  generous,  but  perfectly 
just,  tribute  to  the  patriotism  with  which  the  Opposi- 
tion has  treated  him  throughout  in  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  shall  take  advantage  of  this  handsome  admis- 
sion :  we  will  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  in  the  debt  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. We  think  he  does  and  will  admit  that  the  debt 
is  not  inconsiderable.  We  will  ask  him  to  repay  it  in 
patriotism.  He  has  the  power  to  repay  the  debt  at 
once  and  fully.  Will  he  say  that  the  Ulster  movement 
— which  is  a  movement  of  the  whole  Opposition  he  is 
in  debt  to — is  a  genuine  and  heart-felt  movement,  and 
that,  though  he  is  a  strong  Home  Ruler  himself,  he  is 
prepared  to  meet  generously  the  claims  of  Ulster  that 
they  shall  not  be  forced  into  a  svstem  thev  fear  and 
dislike? 

In  short,  will  he  on  this  occasion  meet  the  Opposi- 
tion with  the  generosity  with  which  he  admits  they 
have  met  him  since  he  took  up  office?  We  would 
much  value  some  response  to  this  question  :  it  is  not 
put  for  party  purposes. 

The  Government  have  reverted  to  silence  on  Home 
Rule.  Perhaps  they  think  it  the  safest — in  view  of 
their  contradictory  voices — if  not  the  most  heroic 
policy.  Mr.  Asquith  talked  of  his  predecessor  in  office 
and  of  Juvenal,  and  of  anything  rather  than  Ulster,  at 
Stirling;  Mr.  Burns  talked  cheerfully  of  an  election 
two  years  hence,  and  omitted  Ireland  from  his  view 
as  completely  as  he  ignored  the  Land  Ministry,  which 
he  so  bitterlv  dislikes.    The  others  have  held  their 
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peace,  conscious  that  by  saying-  least  they  do  least 
harm. 

I 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Balfour's  analysis  of  the  crisis  clearly 
calls  for  an  answer — if  there  is  an  answer.  If  the 
Government  will  not  have  a  General  Election,  why  not 
a  Referendum?  That  at  least  would  define  the  attitude 
of  the  country  towards  Home  Rule,  and  prove,  or  dis- 
prove, the  idea  that  the  electorate  will  support  the 
Government  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  We  notice,  by 
the  way,  that- in  Mr.  Asquith's  eulogy  of  Sir  H.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman he  did  not  single  out  for  notice  the 
"  methods  of  barbarism  "  speech.  Was  it  because  he 
is  beginning  to  think  about  his  own  methods  of  dealing 
with  Ulster? 

The  great  meeting  of  business  men  in  Ulster  in  sup- 
port of  the  Covenant  is  another  blow  to  the  Radical 
pretence  that  resistance  is  bluff.  At  first  they  said  it 
was  only  the  Belfast  mob  that  was  against  Home  Rule, 
and  that  the  solid  business  men  of  Ulster  would  not 
stir  a  finger  for  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Now  they  sug- 
gest that  the  Tory  magnates  are  alone  in  opposing 
Home  Rule,  and  that  the  people  are  indifferent. 

Speaking  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords  six  months  ago,  Lord  Dunraven  admitted  it 
was  a  very  bad  Bill,  but  advised  the  House  neverthe- 
less to  vote  for  it.  The  lapse  of  time  has  made  him 
rate  the  Bill  even  lower,  for  he  writes  to  "  The  Times  " 
this  week  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  recast  from  end 
to  end.  If  he  continues  to  think  the  matter  over  for 
another  six  months,  we  shall  probably  find  him  advising 
the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the  Bill  in  1914.  Some 
minds  work  slowly,  but  reach  a  sound  conclusion  in 
the  end. 

The  unhappy  federalists  have  not  shown  much  life 
since  Mr.  Balfour  gently  ridiculed  them  early  in  the 
week,  but  two  or  three  Scottish  Liberals  have  written 
a  letter  favouring  the  federal  principle  and  Home  Rule 
All  Round  (not  forgetting  Scotland)  as  a  cure  for  all 
our  ills.  Nobody  has  taken  much  notice  of  them,  even 
in  Scotland  ;  and  England,  knowing  how  little  import- 
ance attaches  to  native  Scotch  politicians,  has  taken  no 
notice  at  all.  Mr.  Hogge,  the  great  champion  of  Home 
Rule  for  Scotland,  still  perseveres. 

You  may  know  a  newspaper,  as  you  may  know  a 
man,  by  the  way  in  which  it  apologises  for  an  error. 
The  way  of  the  "  Daily  News  "  is  shown  this  week  in 
its  apology  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  for  having  put 
words  into  his  mouth  in  direct  contradiction  with  those 
he  really  uttered.  Sir  Edward  Carson  advised  the 
people  of  Ulster  "  not  to  risk  their  lives  and  their 
liberties  in  sporadic  riots  and  in  fruitless  action  ".  The 
"  Daily  News  ",  in  an  article  entitled  "  Vanishing 
Civil  War  ",  reported  this  as  "  Sir  Edward  Carson 
advised  the  people  of  Ulster  not  to  risk  their  lives  or 
their  liberties  in  further  action  ". 

The  "  Daily  News  "  does  not  really  apologise  at  all 
for  having  made  Sir  Edward  say  precisely  the  opposite 
of  what  he  did  say.  It  is  hard  for  those  who  never 
have  a  doubt  of  themselves  to  apologise  frankly  and 
courteously.  The  "  Daily  News  "  will  hardly  admit  an 
error — at  least,  it  seems  to  think  the  error  is  so  small 
that  only  a  malignant  political  opponent  would  notice 
it.  It  explains  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  was  only  mis- 
reported  in  Ireland  and  Wales.  What  surprises  us 
most  in  this  affair  is  not  the  sulking  discourtesy  of  the 
"  Daily  News,"  but  its  political  innocence.  How  did  it 
ever  come  to  believe  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  really 
advised  Ulster  to  disarm?  It  is  incredible  that  any 
newspaper  with  any  sort  of  political  intelligence  could 
attribute  this  advice  to  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Anyone 
who  has  any  grasp  or  knowledge  of  the  position  in 
Ulster  knows  that  the  words  attributed  to  Sir  Edward 
Carson  could  not  have  come  from  him  at  this  time.  It 
would  be  less  surprising  to  hear  from  Mr.  Asquith  a 
speech  for  the  repeal  of  the  Parliament  Act.  The 


"  Daily  News  "  has  shown  here  the  simplicity  of  people 
without  knowledge  or  discretion.  How  easily  foolish 
people  believe  impossible  folly  of  their  opponents  ! 

We  are  disappointed  at  the  poor  result  of  our  three 
perfectly  simple  little  questions  about  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  last 
week.  It  politely  but  firmly  declines  to  answer  them. 
Doing  so,  it  pays  us  a  compliment  which  we  have  not 
earned.  It  speaks  of  our  ingenuity  and  of  the  way 
in  which  we  have  shuffled  up  Lord  Newton,  Lord 
Wolmer,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  hat  together,  and, 
presto  !,  out  have  come  our  three  questions  about  the 
last-named  and  the  Marconi  affair.  We  assure  the 
"  Westminster  "  that  the  three  questions  have  come 
out  without  the  least  skill  in  conjuring.  Simple  truth 
has  been  our  utmost  skill. 

Let  us  repeat  the  three  questions,  the  ingenuity  of 
which  so  strikes  our  contemporary  : — "  (1)  Did  or  did 
not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  accept  a  tip  coming  through  a 
Government  contractor,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
was  in  a  position  to  make  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
on  the  Stock  Exchange?  (2)  Thanks  to  this  tip,  did 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  borrowing  money  at  7  per  cent., 
buy  a  large  number  of  company  shares  and  quickly 
sell  a  certain  proportion  of  them  very  soon  after  at  a 
handsome  profit?  (3)  Was  this  kind  of  investment  or 
speculation  a  delicate  or  proper  one  for  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  engage  in?  " 

We  cannot  resist  the  suspicion  that,  if  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  chanced  to  be  a  Tory,  instead  of  a  Radical, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  "  Westminster 
Gazette  "  would  boldly  and  promptly  have  replied  to 
(1),  "Yes,  he  did";  to  (2),  "Yes,  he  did";  to  (3), 
"  No,  it  was  not  ".  As  to  the  question  whether  or  not 
these  questions  are  relevant  to  the  dispute  between 
Lord  Wolmer  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  we  hold  they 
are  quite  relevant.  They  are  relevant  to  any  discus- 
sion just  now  as  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  we  express  a  sincere 
hope  that  the  local  newspapers  in  the  towns  where 
the  Chancellor  addresses  his  Land  meetings  this 
autumn  and  winter  will  print  them.  We  think,  more- 
over, that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  ask  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  reply  to  these  perfectly  simple  and  straight- 
forward questions  on  the  various  platforms  he  mounts. 
But  the  questioner  would  have  to  take  his  chance  of 
being  shot  out;  for  questions  about  Ministers  and  the 
Marconi  affair  are  not  popular  among  Radicals. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  the  longest  and 
most  mouth-filling  name  of  any  of  our  Prime  Ministers. 
To  journalists  and  public  speakers  it  was  a  nuisance, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  conversation  it  was  cut  down 
to  "  C.B  ".  All  political  favourites  are  liable  to  have 
this  liberty  taken  with  their  names,  as  witness  "  Mr. 
G.",  "Dizzy",  "  Pam  ",  or  "Old  Pam  ".  Fox, 
Pitt,  and  Peel  admitted  of  no  abbreviation.  Mr. 
Asquith's  speech  in  unveiling  the  statue  of  the  late 
Premier  at  Stirling  is  an  historical  cameo.  The  Con- 
servatives always  made  the  mistake  of  underrating 
"  C.B.".  In  1905  the  Tory  Tadpoles  and  Tapers 
declared  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  form  a  Govern- 
ment. 

But  "C.B."  was  really  a  very  effective  House 
of  Commons  speaker,  being  clear,  deliberate,  and 
full  of  good  turns  of  speech.  After  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  he  was  obviously  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  his  responsibility,  and  took  to  reading  his 
speeches,  which,  added  to  his  rapidly  failing  health, 
made  him,  after  1906,  unimpressive.  "  C.B."  was 
another  good  example  of  the  importance  in  politics  of 
a  large  private  fortune.  A  stately  style  of  living, 
coupled  with  a  genuine  indifference  to  office,  awe 
political  place-hunters  more  than  anything  else. 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  rich  ;  he  was  lazy ;  he  was 
a  humorist;  he  could  afford  to  wait  patiently  until  the 
tide  of  public  favour  turned  in  his  direction.    Thnt  was 
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his  strength,  and  not  his  opinions,  or  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  held  them.  His  weakness  was  an  undue 
preference  for  Scotsmen. 

Lord  Curzon  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  oratory  to-day. 
That  there  is  no  living  orator  but  Lord  Rosebery  is,  we 
gather,  his  opinion  of  speaking  to-day.  The  democratic 
platform  has  ruined  the  old  art  of  speaking.  Lord 
Curzon's  speech  of  Thursday  was  mournful  reading, 
though  in  point  of  quality  it  sometimes  suggested  that 
another  exception  might  be  found  to  the  general  decay. 
Lord  Curzon  is  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  love  a  good 

period  ". 

Tammany  in  New  York  has  been  beaten  before;  but 
it  has  never  had  so  bad  a  beating  as  the  figures  show 
this  week.  Is  this  happy  victory  final?  One  is 
tempted  at  first  to  see  in  it  a  new  spirit  in  America  to 
match  the  new  spirit  in  France.  Tammany  and  its 
bosses  stands  in  America  not  only  for  flat  corruption, 
but  for  a  deeper  mischief — the  mischief  that  comes 
from  allowing  politics  to  be  run  by  people  who  have 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  character  to  be  successful 
elsewhere.  The  sad  state  of  American  politics  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  America  the  best  brains  and  the 
best  character  go  into  business.  Politics  attract  only 
the  second-best  brains  and  the  worst  character.  The 
corruption  of  American  politics  is  a  natural  result  of 
this. 

But  is  there  a  new  spirit  in  America?  The  election 
of  President  Wilson  was  a  sign,  and  now  the  defeat  of 
Tammany  is  another.  Is  it  only  a  sudden  fit  of 
conscience — the  sort  of  moral  panic  into  which 
America  Mies  now  and  then?  We  think  this  last  elec- 
tion is  more  than  hysteria.  The  Irish  American 
bosses  at  last  begin  to  disgust  even  the  rabbje  they 
control.  The  most  encouraging  thing  in  this  last 
campaign  is  the  active  persistent  work  of  a  number  of 
young  men  of  good  education  and  position.  It  needs 
hard,  unselfish  work  and  great  ability  to  loosen  the 
hold  of  a  group  as  carefully  organised  as  Tammany. 
It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  in  the  world.  Tam- 
many was  not  taken  by  surprise.  It  has  been  care- 
fully undermined,  and  defeated  in  detail.  We  cannot 
believe  that  all  this  careful,  good  work  will  easily  be 
undone.  Tammany,  at  any  rate,  is  powerless  for  the 
next  four  years. 

What  America  wishes  in  Mexico  is  clear  ;  but  we  are 
still  waiting  to  know  how  far  America  will  go  to  en- 
force it.  America  desires  that  Huerta  shall  resign, 
and  that  no  one  connected  with  him  shall  come  into  his 
place.  The  public  reason  for  this  desire  is  that  Huerta 
and  his  friends  are  bloodstained ;  that  they  have 
asserted  their  power  by  violence.  Probably  this  was,  at 
the  start,  President  Wilson's  sincere  reason  ;  for  he  has 
so  far  shown  himself  of  an  honest,  but  narrow,  temper. 
But  it  cannot  be  the  sincere  reason  of  anyone  who 
realises  the  position  in  Mexico.  "  The  proof  of  this 
will  turn  to  ruddy  drops  "  if  Huerta  is  forced  to  retire. 
Huerta's  bloodshed  is  finished;  his  successor's  blood- 
shed is  yet  to  come. 

This  is  precisely  what  President  Wilson  refuses  to 
recognise.  He  still  talks  of  elections  and  ballots. 
Elections  and  ballots  will  decide  nothing  in  Mexico  for 
many  years.  Power  and  character  are  all  that  count  in 
Mex  ico.  Huerta  has  them  ;  and  to  depose  him  now 
throws  Mexico  back  into  a  condition  where  anarchy 
will  again  bring  forward  the  strong  and  unscrupulous 
man  ;  it  will  compel  the  armed  intervention  of  America. 
Some,  at  any  rate,  of  President  Wilson's  advisers 
know  this.  Their  policy  is  only  to  be  understood  as 
playing  for  intervention.  They  are  using  the  amiable 
prejudices  of  President  Wilson  in  favour  of  elections 
and  ballots  for  their  own  ends.  The  wording  of  the 
last  American  ultimatum,  or  penultimatum,  seems  to 
show  that  President  Wilson  himself  is  beginning  to  be 
aware  that  his  policy  means  nothing  short  of  interven- 
tion.   He  asks  for  fresh  elections ;  and  he  asks  for  a 


permanent  Government  democratically  chosen.  But  the 
people  must  not  choose  Huerta.  This  does  not  look 
entirely  like  simple  trust  in  the  divine  right  of  the 
Mexican  people. 

The  Greeks  are  becoming  exasperated  by  Turkey's 
prolonged  delay  in  coming  to  an  agreement.  This 
week  they  have  put  forth  a  semi-official  hint  that 
unless  Turkey  closes  within  a  few.  days  Greece  "  will 
adopt  towards  Turkey  a  line  of  conduct  differing  from 
that  she  has  hitherto  followed  ".  The  Turks'  delay  is 
bad  temper,  and  an  opportunist  hope  that  something 
may  suddenly  happen  in  their  favour.  The  present 
arrangement  can  only  be  valid  pending  a  further  pre- 
paration of  arguments  and  armies.  The  ALgean 
Islands  are  cause  of  war  more  than  enough  between 
the  two  parties.  Only  an  absolute  order  of  the  Powers, 
backed  by  a  demonstration  of  armed  force,  can  keep 
them  long  from  putting  these  claims  to  the  test  of 
war. 

This  week  the  men  in  Dublin  have  foolishly  put  them- 
selves in  the  wrong  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the 
masters  have  put  themselves  in  the  right.  There  has 
been  another  "  sympathetic  "  strike,  unprovoked  and 
quite  inexcusable.  Some  men  in  the  employ  of  a 
Dublin  firm  refused  to  unload  goods  which  the  firm  was 
legally  bound  to  receive.  The  men  were  dismissed. 
Immediately  all  the  remaining  employees  came  out, 
and  the  factory  had  to  be  shut  down.  These  men  had 
no  grievances  as  to  wages  and  hours.  Their  firm  had 
no  connection  with  any  firm  at  enmity  with  the 
transport  workers.  It  is  the  old,  indefensible,  bad 
business  of  tainted  goods. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  case.  The  performances  of  a 
steamship  crew  in  Dublin  port  were  even  less  justi- 
fiable. They  had  taken  aboard  a  cargo  of  porter,  when 
a  Liberty  Hall  messenger  arrived  and  told  them  to 
unload  it.  It  seems  that  a  sister  ship  belonging  to  the 
same  steamship  company  had  carried  coal  for  the  tram- 
way masters.  The  tramway  masters  being  at  war  with 
the  transport  workers,  it  logically  followed  that  the 
steamship  company  was  an  industrial  outlaw,  and  that 
the  innocent  porter  of  an  innocent  company  was  tainted. 
The  porter  was  put  back  upon  the  quay  and  the  ship 
sailed  empty  away. 

To  point  further  these  extravagances  of  the  men, 
the  masters  had  the  day  before  made  the  first  real  step 
towards  a  conference.  They  offered  personally  to  meet 
Mr.  Bowerman,  Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr.  Gosling.  The 
masters'  terms  are  now  equitable  and  fair.  They  ask 
only  for  an  undertaking  that  contracts  shall  be 
observed,  and  that  the  sympathetic  strike  shall  not  be 
used  against  them.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Transport 
Workers,  as  at  present  led,  can  give  no  such  guaran- 
tee. Before  the  Transport  Workers  can  be  recognised 
as  a  genuine  trade  union  it  will  have  to  be  newly 
officered  and  re-organised.  What  will  the  English 
leaders  say?  The  Irish  Transport  Workers  must 
accept  what  the  English  leaders  propose.  Otherwise 
the  English  leaders  can  withdraw  supplies  and  food- 
ships.  In  that  event  the  strike  could  not  go  on  for 
another  week.  All  now  hangs  upon  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Gosling  and  his  friends. 

When  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  Albert  Hall  last 
Saturday  began  talking  about  the  "great  traditions 
of  English  liberty  ",  many  of  his  hearers  must  have 
wondered  whether  they  were  awake  or  dreaming.  This 
part  of  his  speech  sounded  more  like  Mr.  Broadbent 
than  Mr.  Shaw.  However,  he  came  down  safe  at 
last  upon  the  necessity  for  law  and  order.  Men  of 
property  must  stand  together. 

Mr.  Shaw  talked  brilliant  rubbish  for  many  brilliant 
minutes;  and  wondered  whether  he  would  be  arrested. 
No ;  Mr.  Shaw  will  not  be  arrested.  He  is  not  dan- 
gerous like  Mr.  Tom  Mann  and  Mr.  Larkin.  Mr. 
Shaw  is  only  an  intellectual.     He  does  not  stir  the 
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people  to  red  ruin.  He  only  talks  reasonably  and  well 
abou4  red  ruin.  Mr.  Shaw  will  be  left  at  liberty  to 
the  end,  because  Mr.  Shaw,  as  a  social  missionary,  is 
harmless.  The  English  people  have  always  distrusted 
men  of  wit  and  real  intellectual  power.  They  will  not 
follow  Mr.  Shaw  to  the  Bastille — so  why  should  we 
shut  him  up  in  the  Bastille? 

The  aims  of  the  Cavendish  Association  are  excel- 
lent, and  if  it  can  succeed  in  organising  social  service 
among  university  and  public  school  men  it  will  do  a 
great  thing.  That  there  is  a  real  need  for  organisa- 
tion no  one  who  knows  the  conditions  can  doubt. 
Many  young  men  who  have  vague  desires  to  make 
themselves  useful  are  deterred  by  shyness  from  putting 
themselves  forward.  They  do  not  want  to  be  prigs. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  begin  or  exactly  how  to  set 
about  things.  So  unless  possessed  by  zeal  sufficient 
to  lead  them  to  Toynbee  Hall  their  good  intentions 
frequently  expire. 

To  many  people  social  service  suggests  "  slum- 
ming ",  patronising  interference  with  the  lives  of  the 
poor  and  the  distribution  of  free  dinner  tickets.  The 
Cavendish  Association  aims  at  removing  these  vague 
ideas.  It  intends  to  be  definite.  As  Sir  Edward  Grev 
pointed  out  at  Manchester,  they  did  not  want  a 
general  patriotic  philanthropic  institution  without 
definite  aim.  They  wanted  people  who  were  already 
engaged  in  public  work,  and  knew  what  the  public 
needed,  to  be  able  to  say,  "  These  are  the  things 
which  want  doing,  and  that  is  the  way  we  think  they 
ought  to  be  done  ". 

Mr.  Caudle  was  released  on  Saturday  last.  We  are 
glad  that  his  sentence  was  not  allowed  to  run  to  an  end. 
We  did  not  undermeasure  the  gravity  of  his  mistake  ; 
and  we  recognised  that  the  verdict  of  manslaughter  was 
legally  inevitable  and  right.  But  morally  the  punish- 
ment was  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence  ;  and  his 
release  is  a  formal  expression  that  this  is  also  the  feel- 
ing of  the  community  at  large.  Mr.  Caudle's  release  is 
in  no  sense  a  declaration  that  he  was  innocent  of  a 
dreadful  blunder ;  nor  will  he,  we  are  sure,  so  regard 
it.  It  is  the  more  lamentable  that  some  of  Mr.  Caudle's 
friends  have  entirely  missed  the  point  of  his  release. 
Mr.  Caudle  was  never  a  martyr.  Still  less  was  he  a 
hero  ;  and  the  attempt  to  make  a  hero  of  him  on  Satur- 
day last  was  in  every  way  unhappy.  We  are  glad,  by 
the  way,  that  the  Midland  Railway  Company  is  going 
to  keep  Mr.  Caudle.  He  is  less  likely  than  any  driver 
living  henceforth  to  neglect  a  signal. 

The  French  railway  accident  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  Aisgill  catastrophe,  but  its  results  are  worse.  Dis- 
regard of  signals  was  its  cause.  "  I  thought  I  could 
get  through  ",  said  the  engine-driver,  and  this  naive 
explanation  leads  to  speculation  as  to  how  far  this  is  a 
practice  among  drivers  of  express  trains.  Do  they 
often  trust  to  luck  and  disregard  signals?  The  sug- 
gestion is  extremely  disquieting.  At  Melun,  as  at 
Aisgill,  the  horror  of  the  accident  was  increased  by  the 
gas  lighting  of  the  train,  and  the  moral  has  once  more 
been  brought  home  that  electric  light  should  be  used  on 
all  trains. 

The  main  facts  of  the  Scott  Expedition  have  for  some 
time  been  public.  The  publication  of  the  two  volumes, 
"  Scott's  Last  Expedition  ",  reveals  a  number  of  inti- 
mate details  of  the  story  which  no  one  can  read  un- 
moved. It  is  an  epic  of  tragic  courage  made  glorious 
by  nobility  and  unselfishness.  The  picture  of  these 
men  awaiting  the  end  in  the  tent  of  death  js  unfor- 
gettable. There  is  something  fine,  too,  in  the  fact 
that  with  the  means  of  shortening  their  sufferings 
ready  to  hand  they  decided  "to  die  in  their  tracks  ". 
There  are  many  forms  of  courage.  It  is  one  thing  to 
do  a  great  deed  in  hot  blood.  It  is  quite  another 
calrnjy  and  sloirally  to  meet  death  creeping  on  one  by 
inches.  Captain  Scott  and  his  companions  were  indeed 
"  splendid  ". 


LEADING  ARTICLES. 

A  REFERENDUM  FOR  ULSTER. 

IT  has  been  an  unhappy  week  for  the  silent  and 
embarrassed  Government.  They  have  nol 
answered  Mr.  Halfour's  suggestion  of  a  Referendum  ; 
and  the  great  meeting  of  the  business  men  of  Ulster 
has  disposed  once  for  all  of  the  idea  that  Ulster  was 
wavering. 

The  Radicals  have  indeed  been  unhappy  in  their 
dealings  with  Ulster.  At  first  they  assured  the  world 
that  it  was  bluff,  a  kind  of  passive  resistance.  Then 
they  said  that  the  Government  would  stop  the  whole 
thing  were  that  not  giving  the  Ulster  movement  an 
importance  greater  than  it  deserved.  Then  they  dis- 
covered that  it  really  was  serious,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  suppress  it  if  they  tried.  Now  they 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  not  let  the  Government  suppress  Ulster 
even  if  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Devlin  gave  the  order. 

The  gradual  realisation  of  these  facts  probably 
accounts  for  the  differing  language  used  by  Ministers 
a  fortnight  ago;  the  complete  realisation  of  these  facts 
accounts  for  their  unanimous  silence  this  week.  Some 
minds  work  more  quickly  than  others  :  Mr.  Churchill, 
as  usual,  was  first,  Mr.  McKenna  was  last.  But  no 
Minister  will  again,  in  Mr.  Birrell's  way,  turn  Ulster 
into  an  epigram.  Apparently  they  have  not  made 
up  their  minds  what  they  will  do.  They  have  only 
made  up  their  minds  what  they  will  not  do.  They  will 
not  throw  off  Mr.  Redmond  by  agreement  with  the 
Unionists.  They  will  not  resign  office.  They  will  not 
have  a  General  Election.  They  will  not  drop  the  Bill. 
They  will  only  consider  suggestions. 

H  hat  remains?  Mr.  Balfour  has  suggested  the  only 
other  course  to  those  who  are  frightened  both  of  a 
General  Electi  >n  and  of  dropping  their  Bill.  A  Referen- 
dum would  declare  the  opinion  of  the  country  far  more 
clearly  than  a  General  Election,  since  it  would  decide 
upon  a  single  issue,  and  a  General  Election  is  neces- 
sarily fought  on  several  issues.  A  Referendum  would 
not  lose  the  Government  its  place,  not  a  single  Under- 
Secretary  would  lose  his  job,  not  one  member  of  Parlia- 
ment would  lose  his  seat  or  his  salary.  But  the  country 
could  declare  its  mind  on  an  issue  that  the  Government 
obscured  in  1910.  And  if  the  country  is  impatient,  as 
some  Radicals  suggest,  to  get  this  matter  settled  out 
of  hand,  a  Referendum  would  demonstrate  the  mere 
unproved  assertion.  If  a  large  majority  of  the  electors 
were,  in  fact,  to  approve  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  it 
stands,  many  Unionists  might  have  to  reconsider  their 
position ;  if  a  large  majority  were  to  disapprove,  a 
Government  which  professes  to  follow  the  people's  will 
could  hardly  refuse  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

What  is  the  objection  to  a  Referendum  among  tne 
Radicals?  Mr.  Asquith  as  a  Whig  may  dislike  a  new 
piece  of  constitutional  machinery,  but  Mr.  Asquith  as 
the  author  of  the  Parliament  Act,  Mr.  Asquith  the  con- 
stitutional revolutionary,  can  hardly  object  to  so  small 
an  innovation  as  a  Referendum.  Mr.  Churchill 
approved  a  Referendum  for  woman  suffrage  ;  he  can 
hardly  disapprove  it  for  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  never  tired  of  praising  the  democratic  institu- 
tions of  the  colonies ;  let  him  remember  that  the 
Referendum  is  in  constant  use  in  the  colonies.  Some 
Liberals  object  that  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a  question 
satisfactorily  under  the  Referendum,  and  that  the 
electors  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer.  As  to 
the  latter,  we  disagree,  but  in  any  case  electoral  apathy 
would  fell  in  favour  of  the  Government,  so  that  objec- 
tion is  invalid  when  it  comes  from  the  Liberal  ranks. 
As  to  the  former,  we  dispute  the  difficulty.  'The 
Government  have  taken  their  stand  on  the  Bill  as  it 
exists  to-day,  and  it  is  upon  that  Bill  as  it  exists  to-day 
that  the  Referendum  should  be  held.  The  simple  ques- 
tion, Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  it 
stands  being  put  on  the  statute-book?  would  not  life 
an  unfair  test  of  the  opinion,  or  an  undue  strain  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  electors. 

The  general  change  of  opinion  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule  which  the  Government  and  the  Radical  parly  pro- 
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fess  to  have  discovered  could  be  easily  tested  by  this 
means.  We  should  know  precisely  what  districts  were 
apathetic,  what  districts  averse  from  Home  Rule,  what 
districts  enthusiastic  in  its  favour.  If,  as  we  are  told, 
a  large  part  even  of  Ulster  itself  is  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  disowned  by  many 
Ulstermen,  the  Referendum  would  triumphantly  show 
it,  to  the  confusion  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  and  the  great 
glory  of  Mr.  Devlin.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  numbers 
of  Unionists  in  England  want  the  Irish  difficulty  out  of 
the  way,  and  believe  it  can  be  got  out  of  the  way  by 
the  present  Bill,  a  number  of  constituencies  returning 
Unionist  members  to  Parliament  will  show  majorities 
for  the  Government  on  this  issue. 

Why,  then,  do  Radicals  dislike  the  idea  of  a 
Referendum?  Assuredly  not  because  they  object  to  a 
new  piece  of  constitutional  machinery.  They  dislike 
it  because  they  are  afraid  of  it,  because  they  do  not 
believe  their  own  assertions.  They  do  not  really  believe 
that  any  considerable  part  of  Ulster  favours  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  They  do  not  believe  that  many  Unionists  in 
England  favour  it,  and  they  are  afraid  that  many  good 
Liberals  in  England,  many  Nonconformists  and  others 
who  usually  vote  Liberal,  dislike  and  detest  it.  They 
are  afraid  of  a  Referendum  because  they  believe  that 
it  would  condemn  Home  Rule  as  a  single  issue  even 
more  than  a  General  Election  would  condemn  it  as 
one  of  many  issues.  At  a  General  Election  they  can 
make  play  with  dear  bread,  pheasants  and  cheaper 
rent;  on  a  Referendum  they  must  abide  by  the  one 
issue,  and  the  Bill  stand  or  fall  by  the  result.  For 
that  reason,  because  a  Referendum  would  bring  their 
Home  Rule  policy  to  a  direct  yea  or  nay,  and  they  dis- 
trust the  result,  they  are  afraid  of  the  Referendum. 

Yet  these  are  the  people  who  are  going  to  march 
troops  into  Ulster  !  These  men,  who  are  afraid  to  test 
public  opinion,  propose  to  reduce  one  part  of  this 
kingdom  to  submission  with  the  resources  provided  by 
the  rest  of  this  kingdom.  These  men,  who  have  pro- 
tested so  loudly  against  coercion  when  the  victim  is  a 
Bulgarian,  intend  to  coerce  their  own  fellow-subjects. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  afraid  to  test 
public  opinion  by  a  Referendum?  Coercion  will  not 
win  many  votes  in  England. 

But  would  civil  war  be  any  more  popular  than  the 
Home  Rule  Bill?  The  silence  of  the  Government  and 
the  great  meeting  of  protest  in  Ulster  this  week  have 
brought  civil  war  appreciably  nearer.  Perhaps  when 
Ulster  has  been  goaded  into  active  resistance,  the 
Government  will  at  last  be  driven  to  test  public  opinion. 
They  may  be  doubtful  as  to  the  result  of  a  Referendum 
now,  but  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  Referendum  then. 
Things  will  have  got  beyond  mending  by  constitutional 
means. 


GOODBYE  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  ! 

FOREIGN  policy  is  the  most  difficult  business  in  the 
world — possibly  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
"  Foreign  Secretary  "  likes  to  play  the  most  difficult 
game  in  the  world,  real  tennis. 

Virtually,  outside  a  little  fenced  ring,  much  smaller 
than  the  Royal  enclosure  at  Ascot,  nobody  is  suffered 
to  touch,  nobody  has  any  real  chance  to  understand, 
foreign  policies — at  any  rate  to  understand  and  follow 
them  exactly  and  up  to  date. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  show  this  clearly  enough 
if  anyone  for  a  moment  could  doubt  it.  For  example, 
a  statesman  very  high  on  the  list,  who  himself  in  the 
past  has  moved  within  the  extremely  exclusive  and 
charmed  diplomatic  circle,  and  is  a  power  in  general 
politics  to-day,  assured  us  lately  that  he  had  no  par- 
ticular opportunities  for  gauging  foreign  policies 
to-day.  He  was  not  "  in  the  know  ",  in  short — and  all 
he  could  do  was  to  recommend  the  foreign  news 
columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  for  those  of  the 
public  who  aspired  to  be  foreign  politicians  to-day. 
And  this  he  said,  we  have  reason  to  think,  not  sar- 
castically but  in  good  faith. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
the  general  public — including  the  average  educated, 
rightly  inquisitive,  and  fairly  well-posted  politician — 


is  about  as  much  "  in  the  know  "  and  has  about  as 
much  share  in  the  direction  of  foreign  policies  in  this 
country  to-day  as  those  yetopyol  and  T«x»tT  of  Pluto, 
who  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  government. 

Our  foreign  policies  are  obscure  and  exclusive  then 
— so  much  so  that  many  intellectual  people  would 
rather  not  discuss  them,  save  in  a  subdued  tone  and  in 
private  places,  for  fear  they  should  make  themselves 
somewhat  ridiculous.  And  perhaps  the  obscurest  and 
most  difficult  of  all  are  the  various  conflicting  policies 
and  questions  that  relate  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
man  who  feels  he  has  mastered  the  Mediterranean  is 
perhaps  only  the  really  great  man  in  knowledge  and 
understanding — or  the  egregious  one.  Thus  when  we 
read,  in  this  quarter  or  that,  what  the  exact  signifi- 
cance is  of  the  departure  last  Saturday  of  thirty  British 
warships — including  four  Dreadnoughts — for  Malta, 
we  are  naturally  somewhat  wary.  There  may  be  half  a 
dozen,  even  a  dozen,  people  in  England  to-day  who 
know  exactly  what  this  move  means  and  who  have  a 
complete  grasp  of  all  the  threads  of  Mediterranean 
policies  and  interests  at  the  present  time — though 
whether  they  also  know  with  any  reasonable  certainty 
what  the  position  of  the  various  Powers  will  be  there 
in  six  months'  time  or  a  year's  time  is  another  matter 
altogether. 

But  it  happens  that  there  is  one  fact  about  the 
Mediterranean,  about  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean to-day,  which  is  quite  clear  to  understand.  Any 
intelligent  man  who  has  travelled  in  that  part  of  Europe 
lately,  and  made  some  simple  enquiries  in  well-informed 
quarters,  can  be  master  of  it.  The  plain  fact  we  mean 
is  that  Great  Britain  is  not  now  a  dominating  Power 
in  the  Mediterranean  if  power  there  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  ship  strength. 

The  enquirer  should  scarcely  go  to  Gibraltar  to 
investigate;  for  there  he  might — though  also  he  might 
not — find  the  four  strong  cruisers  ;  which  may  be  to 
him  a  deceptive  sign  of  British  dominion  in  the 
Mediterranean,  even  though  they  are  pointing  to  the 
North  Sea.  He  should  go  instead,  say,  to  Genoa. 
There,  a  few  years  ago,  without  doubt,  the  British  flag 
did  count  largely  :  there  to-day  it,  virtually,  does  not 
matter  at  all.  Great  Britain  has,  indeed,  as  a  great 
Naval  Power,  a  master  Power,  left  those  waters.  Any 
Genoese  authority  can  tell  an  inquirer  this — and  the 
Genoese  know  about  these  particular  questions.  More- 
over, what  the  Genoese  can  tell,  authorities  and 
observers  in  a  dozen  other  Mediterranean  ports  can  tell 
just  as  well.  The  thing  is  sure  ;  manifest.  It  is  fatuous 
to  deny  it.  The  cruises  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Mediterranean  do 
not  contradict  it ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
cruise  of  the  thirtv  just  announced  is  going  to  restore 
by  some  magic  the  old  glorious  tradition,  much  less 
the  old  reality,  of  Great  Britain  as  mistress  of  those 
waters. 

We  mentioned  this  well  established  and  accepted  fact 
■ — the  fact  of  Great  Britain's  clean  withdrawal — in  the 
Saturday  Review  a  few  months  ago;  also  that  Italy, 
somewhat  mystified  and  thoroughly  alarmed,  had 
resolved  to  take  the  law,  the  shipbuilding  law,  into  her 
own  hands ;  and  that  she  found  absolutely  no  con- 
solation in  the  truth  that,  though  England  had  gone, 
France  remained  (to  police  the  Mediterranean),  and 
that,  besides  France,  there  was  Austria  intent  on 
making  more  Dreadnoughts  or  super-Dreadnoughts. 
Since  then  there  have  been  a  few  signs  that  our  states- 
men are  alive  to  this  truth  ;  but  we  cannot  perceive  the 
least  sign  that  any  body  of  public  opinion  in  England 
is  alive  to  it. 

Yet  it  is,  without  the  faintest  doubt,  a  vastly 
important  truth.  No  need  to  grasp  all  the  threads  of 
the  Mediterranean  question  to  understand  that.  One 
of  the  big  maps  that  Lord  Salisbury  recommended — a 
map  with  British  possessions  and  spheres  coloured 
red — will  make  it  clear  at  once  to  any  thinking  man, 
especially  if  he  cares  for  the  name  and  splendid  story 
of  England. 

Our  object — at  the  moment — is  not  to  reproach  the 
Government  for  having  left  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  even 
to  question  that  in  withdrawing  from  the  South  in  order 
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to  concentrate  more  in  the  North  they  were  taking  a 
necessary  course  :  indeed,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that, 
with  the  inadequate  resources  at  their  immediate  dis- 
posal, they  were  forced  to  do  so. 

It  is  quite  possible — we  freely  grant  it — that  the 
British  Fleel  had  to  clear  out  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  guard  against,  if  needs  be,  the 
German  Fleet  in  another  place.  This  may  be  putting  it 
with  brutal  plainness — but  what  gain  is  there  in  such 
a  matter  by  playing  in  words  the  game  of  hypocrisy? 
That  never  made  for  peace  between  two  great 
Powers. 

In  this  place,  and  at  this  time,  we  only  mean  to 
impress  on  people  that  Great  Britain  is  1/0/  a  great 
striking,  dominating  Power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  English  people  recognise 
once  and  for  all  that  Great  Britain  has  left  the 
Mediterranean  for  good  or  for  ill ;  has  gone,  scooted, 
executed  a  masterly  movement  to  the  rear — whatever 
it  may  be. 

That  is  a  truth  of  serious  and  great  moment.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  its  effects  will  be  evident  and  tremen- 
dous long  after  our  difficulties  over  Ireland — great 
and  alarming  though  these  truly  be — and  the  Land 
and  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Suffrage  question  have 
passed  away. 

A  HUMBUG  ON  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

THE  Duke  of  Sutherland  seems  to  have  done  very 
well — -seeing  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  actually  begins  a  letter  to  him  with  "  I 
apologise  ".  True,  he  apologises  for  bad  manners,  not 
for  bad  statements,  but  when  Mr.  George  apologises 
to  a  Duke  he  must  feel  the  Duke  has  a  strong  case. 
This  Duke  has  an  overwhelming  one.  He  has  given 
Mr.  George  a  chance  to  make  good  his  word,  and  at 
least  two  other  Scottish  landowners  have  done  the 
same.  To  appreciate  Mr.  George's  dilliculties  one  must 
recall  his  language.  At  Swindon  he  exclaimed  :  "  What 
is  a  Highland  forest?  It  is  a  place  where  formerly 
hundreds  of  people  found  a  living  by  cultivating  the 
soil.  .  .  .  What  happens  when  you  make  a  forest  ? 
You  turn  them  all  out,  every  man  of  them.  You  pull 
down  their  houses,  you  burn  them.  How  many  acres 
have  you  got  ?  .  .  .  Three  million  acres.  And  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  are  turned  out  of  their  homes  in 
order  to  get  sport." 

This  rhetoric  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  perora- 
tion to  the  Bedford  speech — that  strange  passage  in 
which  the  Chancellor  pictured  the  Highland  valleys 
bright  with  corn  ripening  under  the  shelter  of  the  re- 
afforested  hills. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  taken  the  view  that  a 
man  who  says  this  sort  of  thing  should  have  a  chance 
to  prove  it.  He  has  given  Mr.  George  a  chance — given 
him  even  two  chances.  First,  he  has  offered  him  some 
200,000  acres,  four-fifths  of  which  are  under  deer.  He 
has  offered  it  at  22s.  6d.  an  acre.  This  would  mean  a 
rent-charge  of  about  is.  an  acre,  and  not  even  Mr. 
George  on  a  platform  can  maintain  that  a  smiling  an 
acre  a  year  can  make  the  difference  between  a  strong 
peasantry  and  a  howling  wilderness.  That  is  a  hard 
hit,  but  the  Duke  has  hit  harder.  He  refers  to  build- 
ings on  this  land.  He  asks  the  Government  to  inspect 
them  and  take  them  over  at  a  valuation.  Buildings 
in  a  deer  forest  !  Why,  Mr.  George — clearly  remember- 
ing the  stories  about  William  I.  and  the  New  Forest 
that  are  told  in  the  child's  history  of  England — has 
said  that  buildings  are  burnt  to  make  a  deer  forest. 
What  will  Swindon  think?  Fortunately,  the  Duke 
appears  to  leave  the  Chancellor  a  loophole.  He  reserved 
the  fishing.  How  can  Sutherland  be  re-populated  if 
angling  rights  be  respected?  We  can  easily  imagine 
Mr.  George  quoting  instances  of  the  damage  done  to 
standing  crops  by  greedy  salmon.  It  was  too  bad  of 
the  Duke  to  have  stopped  this  earth  by  offering  to 
sell  the  fishing,  too. 

But  the  Duke  had  more  to  say.  He  told  the  Chan- 
cellor that  this  land  was  under  deer  because  it  was  fit 
for  nothing  else — hinting  plainly  enough  that  if  the 
Treasury  bought  it  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting 
with  re-settlement  they  would  be  wasting  public  money. 


But  to  give  Mr.  George  the  fairest  possible  chance  he 
ottered  him  another  area,  the  very  area  from  which 
peasants  were  once  moved,  the  area  which  inspired  the 
Bedford  peroration  ! 

This  land,  only  one-fifth  of  which  is  under  deer,  can 
he  had  for  25s.  an  acre — not  a  twentieth  of  what  it 
would  be  worth  if  half  of  Mr.  George's  schemes  were 
practicable.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Chancellor  must 
accept  this  offer  or  eat  his  own  words.  There  is  no 
room  for  haggling  over  prices.  If  this  land  is  the 
prospective  rich  arable  that  Mr.  George  has  proclaimed 
it  to  be,  it  is  a  rare  bargain  at  the  price. 

The  Duke's  offer  is  the  best  tip  Mr.  George  has  had 
since  April,  1912;  and  he  can  accept  it  the  more  readily 
because  the  profits  of  the  investment  will  be  the 
victim's,  and  not  his. 

As  to  the  risks.  They  are  considerable.  The  evidence 
is  dead  against  Mr.  George's  deer  forest  doctrine. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Liberal  Government  of  the  day 
appointed  a  Commission  which  investigated  that  very 
charge  that  the  land  burster  now  revels  in.  It  reported 
thai  it  had  found  only  "one  clearly  established  case  in 
evidence  of  the  removal  of  crofters  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  an  already  existing  deer  forest  ".  Mr. 
George  is  great  on  shocking  examples.  He  should 
make  the  most  of  this  one.  There  can  have  been  none 
since,  for  Liberal  Governments  have  leg'slated  to  pro- 
tect crofters. 

"  Displacements  ",  the  Commission  says,  "  there 
probably  have  been  ".  But  it  is  at  pains  to  show  that 
the  conversion  of  sheep  farms  into  deer  forests  as  a 
result  of  these  displacements  increases  both  the  number 
and  prosperity  of  the  local  population.  The  report  even 
calls  attention  to  popular  errors  in  this  matter,  but 
Mr.  George  repeats  and  exaggerates  the  errors. 

There  was  another  Commission  in  1892.  Its  report 
says  :  "  Though  it  may  be  that  some  individuals  are 
now  desirous  of  settling  in  these  places,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  desire  is  not  widespread,  and  in  any  case 
we  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  recommendations 
as  to  any  part  of  that  area  which  has  not  been 
scheduled  ".  This  unscheduled  area  amounted  to  one 
and  a  half  million  acres. 

Now  ,  consider  Mr.  George's  position.  He  has  said 
that  the  creation  of  deer  forests  is  an  unnecessary 
crime.  He  has  been  offered  a  choice  of  deer  forests, 
as  well  as  an  enormous  area  mainly  under  sheep.  In 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  case,  at  any  rate,  the  prices 
are  most  reasonable.  The  matter  has  been  referred  to 
the  Treasury — which  is  only  another  name  at  this 
moment  for  Mr.  George  himself.  What  can  he  do  but 
close  with  the  offer  if  he  ever  wishes  to  stand  on  a 
public  platform  again?    That  is  his  side  of  the  case. 

Next  consider  our  side.  We  are  tax  payers,  and  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  whole  weight  of  expert 
opinion  is  dead  against  the  view  that  the  conversion 
of  Scotch  deer  forests  into  farms  is  economically  pos- 
sible. No  doubt  corn  could  be  grown  in  Scotland,  at  a 
price.  Long  ago  Adam  Smith  pointed  out  that  grapes 
could  be  grown  in  Scotland,  at  a  price.  Doubiless  pine- 
apple might  be  grown  there.  But  at  what  price?  The 
questions  may  mean  nothing  to  Mr.  George,  concerned 
only  to  make  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  proletariat.  But 
it  means  everything  to  us,  because  we  have  to  pay. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  Treasury,  whose  pride 
it  once  was  that  it  stood  like  a  dragon  on  guard  over 
the  public  purse,  affords  no  security  now.  For  the 
Treasury  is  Mr.  George ;  the  restrainer  of  extravagance 
has  become  its  apostle. 

We  have  always  doubted  the  singleness  of  Mr. 
George's  motives.  He  may  start  out  with  the  idea 
of  attacking  a  system  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  but 
before  long  he  is  attacking  individuals  in  the  interest 
of  bourgeois  social  prejudice.  All  through  his  speech 
runs  a  current  of  hatred  of  the  landlord  because  he  is 
exclusive.  That  is  why  he  has  attacked  shooting  and 
not  golf.  Anybody  can  find  some  golf  club  that  will 
take  him.  We  have  nothing  against  golf.  It  is  good 
sport,  and  in  the  bunkers  good  exercise — though  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  the  caddie  is  one  of  the  stock 
examples  of  blind-alley  occupations.  But  golf  is  essen- 
tially the  sport  of  the  well-to-do — how  many  "  pore  old 
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people  "  play,  for  example,  on  Mr.  George's  favourite 
course  at  Walton? — and  where  there  are  golf  courses 
access  to  land  is  forbidden  to  the  multitude  without  any 
compensating  economic  gain.  And  if  we  are  to  appeal 
to  other  than  economic  standards,  beauty  must  not  be 
disregarded.  There  is  beauty  in  a  deer  forest,  but  a 
golf  course  is  usually  an  ugly  thing.  Mr.  George's 
own  course  at  Walton  Heath  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
place  is  still  good  to  look  on,  but  the  landscape  has 
suffered  by  the  removal  of  the  heath  and  bracken  that 
once  flourished  there  in  their  vvildness.  It  has  all  been 
trimmed  and  disciplined  and  formalised.  The  point 
is  one  that  is  not  likely  to  make  much  appeal  to  Mr. 
George.  But  one  of  these  days  a  body  of  town-planning 
experts  may  deal  with  a  local  golf  course  as  an  eyesore. 
In  the  South  and  Midlands  thousands  of  acres  are  under 
golf  that  might  be  under  corn.  Within  a  mile  of  Mr. 
George's  own  Walton  Heath  there  is  a  golf  course 
formed  by  the  destruction  of  a  farm.  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  food  should  be  grown  wherever  it 
can  profitably  be  grown.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  save  in  the  miserable,  hypocritical  world  of 
Cobdcnism.  There  is  something  repellant  in  the  idea 
of  converting  the  varied  delights  of  our  country  into 
the  common  denomination  of  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence.  What  we  say  is  that  if  a  balance  is  to  be  struck 
between  the  claims  of  sport  and  the  claims  of  agricul- 
ture, it  must  be  struck  fairly.  We  would  not  have  a 
bourgeois  calculator  who  makes  his  own  prejudices 
serve  as  weights  in  the  scale. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  EXPANSION. 

THE  duel  between  General  Botha  and  General 
Hertzog  goes  on,  with  this  difference,  if  any, 
that  Mr.  Hertzog  grows  franker  and  more  reckless. 
Where  the  Premier  would  rule  South  Africa  to  its  own 
advantage,  but  amiably  in  respect  of  the  British 
population  and  the  British  Empire,  the  chief  malcon- 
tent no  longer  pretends  that  he  is  other  than  hostile  to 
the  British,  to  their  chief  industry,  to  the  Empire. 
"  Cursed",  in  short,  in  Bon  Gaultier's  words,  "  cursed 
be  the  whole  concern  "  for  Mr.  Hertzog,  who,  un- 
happily, has  sympathisers.  Among  these — let  his 
former  English  admirers  note  this — is  Mr.  Steyn,  and 
the  ex-President  of  the  Orange  Free  State  makes  a 
modest  proposal.  The  Prime  Minister  he  considers  too 
moderate.  But  Mr.  Hertzog  (his  chief  backer  has  the 
sense  to  see)  could  become  leader  of  the  National  party 
only  at  the  risk  of  all  moderate  Dutchmen  passing  over 
to  Sir  Thomas  Smartt.  Wherefore  Mr.  Steyn  proposes 
that  General  Botha  indeed  retire,  but  a  neutral  person 
succeed  him.  If  that  fall  out,  it  might  well  seem  a 
death-blow  to  the  ideal  of  a  real  united  Africa. 
Moderate  and  well-meaning  as  he  is,  and  is  recognised 
to  be,  the  Premier's  unwilling  ineffectiveness  has 
almost  created  another  Ulster  in  loyalist  Natal.  If, 
not  content  with  frustrating  him  for  his  fairness,  his 
Volk  should  throw  him  overboard,  then  the  Devil  of 
Racialism  might  well  have  his  will  with  all  South 
Africa.  However,  "  What  shall  I  be  doing  all  the 
time?  "  may  be  General  Botha's  comment,  like  that  of 
another  hero  threatened  in  legend.  The  victim  is  still 
to  be  reckoned  with.  And  we  have  still  to  test  the 
forces  of  moderation  and  conscience  among  the  Dutch. 
Moreover,  the  Lord,  one  day,  may  take  an  ex-Presi- 
dent to  himself. 

Meanwhile,  the  Premier  has  got  hold  of  a  popular 
cry,  likely  to  serve  him  with  his  countrymen,  and  while 
wishing  him  well,  we  do  not  like  this.  191 4,  a  crucial 
year  for  Rhodesia,  when  the  Charter  reaches  a  natural 
turn,  is  now  in  sight,  and  General  Botha  once  more 
shout.-,  that  Rhodesia  must  enter  the  Union.  To  be  fair, 
he  has  been  consistent  in  this  desire  ;  for  when  the  Con- 
vention which  brought  about  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
threatened  to  be  abortive  or  difficult  before  its  first 
meeting  in  1908,  General  Botha,  then  Premier  of  the 
Transvaal,  declared  that  if  only  his  Colony  and 
Rhodesia  met  in  conference,  he  would  think  the  game 
worth  while.  His  eagerness  will  not  grow  less  where 
it  is  plain  that  no  policy  can  be  more  paying.  The 
poor  white  problem  is  a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  of  the 
Nationalist  party  and  of  most  Dutch  families.  Fresh 


land  to  encumber  and  lay  waste  anew  is  probably  the 
worst  of  cures  available.  The  Report  of  the  Transvaal 
Indigency  Commission  made  that  abundantly  clear. 
But  the  friends,  relations,  countrymen  of  the  Bijwoner 
have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  that  loafer,  and  no  enthu- 
siasm for  the  industrial  remedy;  and  if  the  Bijwoner  is 
a  curse  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  or  the  Transvaal, 
why  should  he  not  start  afresh  in  Rhodesia,  out  of 
sight,  but  included  in  the  Union?  Rhodesians  them- 
selves do  not  smile  upon  this  view.  Some  day,  when 
they  are  strong  enough  and  numerous  enough  to  pro- 
tect their  interests  in  a  Union  Parliament,  they  pro- 
pose readily  and  willingly  to  enter.  But  development 
on  a  large  scale  must  come  first,  and  meanwhile  they 
do  not  propose  to  be  swamped  by  poor  whites. 

Development  in  Rhodesia  took  on  a  visible  nearness 
and  vitality  from  the  moment  of  Sir  Starr  Jameson's 
election  as  president  of  the  Chartered  Company  :  on 
the  morning  (Tuesday)  of  his  arrival  in  South  Africa 
the  new  land  policy  of  the  company  was  defined.  Closer 
settlement  is,  at  last,  to  be  taken  in  hand  in  a  defined 
zone  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  railways.  A  Land 
Settlement  Board  is  created,  with  elected  representa- 
tives, and  with  powers  of  land  settlement  which — 
mirabile  dictu  ! — include  the  power  of  compulsory  pur- 
chase. Undeveloped  land  is  to  be  taxed,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds ear-marked  for  the  purposes  of  the  Settlement 
Board.  This  implies  "  a  short  way  "  with  the  com- 
panies and  speculators,  and  a  key  for  their  "  locked- 
up  lands  " — about  seventeen  million  acres  of  the 
denned  area  out  of  a  total  area  of  twenty-five  millions, 
the  company  owning  the  rest.  This  land  will  be 
allotted  to  appropriate  settlers  on  the  ordinary  easy 
Mining  Board  conditions,  and  thereby  a  chief  complaint 
about  Rhodesian  land  settlement  is  removed.  Loans 
will  be  obtainable  by  farmers  on  easy  terms  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  much  must  be  hoped  from  an 
extension  of  the  educational  system  of  district  Govern- 
ment farms.  We  should  like  to  hear — and  perhaps  say 
— more  of  detailed  arrangement  for  closer  settlement. 
A  great  natural  cattle  country  which  still  imports  its 
butter  has  scope  for  a  humbler  type  of  settler  and 
smaller  capital  (by  smaller  ideas)  than  the  present 
Rhodesian  farmer.  Meanwhile,  the  Rhodesian's  reluc- 
tance to  enter  the  Union  will  not  be  lessened  as  he  con- 
trasts the  progressive  methods  of  his  own  Government 
with  the  reactionary  attitude  of  those  "  down  below  " — 
talking  bravely,  as  General  Botha  talked  when  in 
England,  but  taking  no  step  to  obtain  or  wel- 
come British  settlers.  The  Britisher  at  home  likewise 
may  draw  his  moral. 


THE  TANGO. 

ALL  Britain  is  now  divided  into  three  parts.  There 
are  those  who  rave  in  praise  of  the  Tango. 
There  are  those  who  rave  against.  And  there  are 
those — a  quiet  majority — who  know  little  about  it  and 
care  less. 

True,  it  is  not  easy  to  preserve  a  virginal  ignorance, 
since  the  newspapers  and  the  theatres  have  made  the 
Tango  their  own.  But  many  excellent  people  are  really 
clever  in  dodging  inconvenient  knowledge.  A  few 
years  ago  a  play  called  "  Ben  Hur  "  enjoyed  its  day  of 
fleeting  popularity  in  London.  A  certain  great  man 
was  asked  if  he  had  seen  it.  "  Of  course,  on  the 
hoardings  ",  was  his  reply.  "  But  1  mean  have  you 
seen  the  play?"  "A  play,  is  it?  Really,  I  thought 
it  was  some  new  brand  of  whiskey."  People  of  this 
kind  note  the  constant  references  to  "  Tango  Teas  " 
and  "  Tango  Suppers  ",  but  probably  connect  the  word 
with  the  idea  of  some  cunningly  advertised  drink  or 
beef  essence. 

Those  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the  Tango,  how- 
ever, are  interested  very  much.  The  question — is  the 
Tango  a  shameful  and  ridiculous  dance  or  a  thing  of 
rare  grace  and  beauty? — cuts  across  all  social  and 
party  lines.  There  are  sound  Tories  who  applaud,  and 
violent  Radicals  who  condemn  it.  Serious  youth  is 
appalled,  cheery  senility  delighted.  It  has  its  friends 
and  its  enemies  in  Mayfair  and  Whitechapel  alike. 
To  express  an  opinion  either  way  in  public  is  to  invite 
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the  most  deadly  and  withering  retorts  from  offended 
partisans.  The  pro-Tango  party  draw  all  their  argu- 
ments from  the  ball-rooms  of  London;  the  "  antis  " 
rely  on  terrible  stories  of  the  Paris  cabarets.  They 
may  be  left  to  fight  the  matter  out  between  themselves.  I 
The  unbiassed  investigator  is  only  concerned  with  the 
actual  facts. 

It  is  hardly  a  year  ago  since  the  Tango  reached  this 
country  from  South  America  by  way  of  Paris.  It  was 
at  first  no  more  than  a  music-hall  freak.  Hut  some  of 
those  mysterious  people  who  inspire  new  social  fashions 
were  attracted  by  its  sinuous  movements  and  the  1 
strange  backward  kick,  and  this  year  it  made  its  way  I 
into  private  houses  as  well  as  public  ball-rooms.  Enter- 
prising hostesses  .smiled  a  welcome  to  the  innovation. 
Dancing,  once  regarded  by  young  men  as  the  outside 
edge  of  boredom,  became  suddenly  popular.  The 
languishing  industry  of  Mr.  Turveydrop  revived  into 
vigorous  life.  Everybody,  in  the  limited  social  sense, 
began  to  acquire  the  knack  of  swaying  and  kicking 
on  the  approved  Tango  lines.  The  resulting  spectacle 
was  too  much  for  Hepzibah  Countess  of  Grundy.  That 
lady — everybody  remembers  her  husband's  elevation 
late  in  Victoria's  reign — above  the  signature  "  A 
Peeress  ",  broke  out  into  scarcely  coherent  protests 
against  the  "  disgraceful  travesties  of  dancing  "  to  be 
seen  in  London  ball-rooms.  She  had  a  debutante  of 
eighteen — a  Miss  Podsnap — to  protect,  and  that  ingenu- 
ous young  person's  cheek  was  assumed  to  be  scarlet 
over  the  shocking  evolutions  of  the  Tango. 

Lady  Grundy's  protest,  of  course,  only  advertised  (he 
dance,  and  the  Tango  has  now  passed  through  many 
of  the  phases  of  a  popular  craze.  It  holds  the  comedy 
stage  without  a  rival.  It  has  conquered  the  country 
houses.  No  great  hotel  is  without  its  Tango  teas  and 
suppers.  Millinery  and  dressmaking  have  responded  to 
the  Tango  inspiration  ;  and  now  even  the  journalists, 
the  last  to  discover  and  the  last  to  abandon  a  new 
idea,  are  beginning  to  discuss  little  else.  That 
familiar  figure,  "  the  well-known  Harley  Street  physi- 
cian ",  has  broken  out.  One  side  of  the  street — say  | 
the  odd  numbers — recommends  the  Tango  as  an  ideal 
exercise  for  the  middle-aged.  It  is  a  fine,  healthy  exer- 
cise, "  bringing  all  the  large  muscles  into  play,  induc- 
ing healthy  skin  action,  and  specially  useful  in  cases  of 
confirmed  insomnia  ".  The  even  numbers  retort  that 
grim  possibilities  lurk  for  the  too  vigorous  Tango 
dancer — cardiac  trouble,  and  muscular  strain  and 
liability  to  dislocation  of  the  tibia.  The"  Lancet  ",  too, 
will  soon,  no  doubt,  analyse  the  atmosphere  of  a  Tango 
dance-room  and  prove  that  it  yields  an  almost  incredible 
number  of  bacteria  to  the  square  millimetre. 

The  aesthetics  are  equally  divided.  M.  Richepin 
gives  the  Tango  a  distinguished  ancestry  and  a  good 
character.  It  is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  1 
dance,  and  it  comes  to  us  from  Pallas  Athene,  though 
it  has  had  wanderings  since  it  satisfied  the  Hellenic 
instinct  for  grace.  Other  voices  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished are  raised  against  the  innate  savagery  of  a 
dance  said  to  betray  in  every  gesture  its  fitness  for  the 
cowboys  and  gauchos  who  evolved  it.  Indian  or 
negroid — Spanish  decadence  grafted  on  to  primitive 
animalism — this  is  the  degraded  ancestry  of  the  thing 
European  degenerates  are  not  ashamed  to  embrace. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  voting  follows  strictly  party 
lines.  The  Academician  condemns ;  the  Futurist 
applauds.  The  school  of  art  that  still  declares  grass 
to  be  green  is  hostile  to  the  Tango.  Those  who  believe  ! 
grass  to  be  purple,  with  blotches  of  blue  and  yellow, 
are  warm  friends  of  the  Tango. 

The  argument,  presumably,  will   go   on    until  the 
Tango — danced,  photographed,  "  filmed  ",  blessed  and  | 
banned — has  reached  the  stage  of  a  generally  recog-  ; 
nised  bore.    Then,  if  it  has  real  merits,  it  will  quietly 
take  its  place  in  the  full  odour  of  respectability  in  the 
repertory  of  established  dances.     Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  Polka,  the  Lancers,  the  Schottische,  and  the 
rest.    For  the  Polka,  which  so  preoccupied  Paris  that 
in  1840  the  "Times"  complained  that  its  correspond-  ; 
ence  was  interrupted,  was  condemned  by  Mrs.  Grundy 
(not  then  ennobled)  as  a  thing  of  license  and  contagious 
immodesty.     Even  the  decorous  waltz,  the  blameless 


mainstay  of  the  modern  programme,  met  a  storm  of 
op|)osition  when  it  reached  these  shores  a  century  ago. 
The  Tango  may  prove  to  have  no  more  vitality  than 
the  American  eccentricities  which  have  had  their  little 
daj  in  London,  but  has  an  interest  for  the  moment  as 
the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  represents 
a  revolt  from  the  tyranny  of  tradition,  together  with  a 
bewildered  outlook  on  the  future.  It  says  in  effect, 
"  Give  us  something  new- — or  at  least  novel — ugly  or 
beautiful  matters  not.  Anything  rather  than  dull  per- 
fection 011  the  old  lines." 

1 1  expresses,  too,  the  modern  passion  for  youthful- 
ness.  The  child  was  curious  to  know  what  became  of 
the  old  moons.  A  greater  puzzle  is  what  becomes  of 
the  old  men  and  women.  People  refuse  to  grow  old  ; 
perhaps  because  they  are  afraid  to.  They  are  like  the 
wonderful  one-horse  shay,  proof  against  the  ordinary 
process  of  gradual  depreciation.  They  last  so  many 
years,  seemingly  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  and 
then — suddenly  drop  into  pieces.  Old  age  is  unfashion- 
able, and  gravity  pardonable  only  in  the  very  young. 
It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  Tango  students  are  well 
over  fifty.  A  boy  may  delight  in  bluebooks,  a  Greuze- 
like  young  girl  may  addict  herself  to  the  study  of 
Eugenics;  but  that  way  fogeyism  and  frumpishness  lie 
for  the  man  or  woman  over  forty.  Hence  the  excessive 
catering  for  the  youthful  in  all  departments.  The  news- 
paper reader  who  craved  for  "  something  about  sun- 
spots  "  has  disappeared.  His  successor  is  assumed  to 
be  interested  almost  exclusively  in  the  activities  of 
those  mysterious  classes  discussed  in  a  scientific  spirit 
by  Mr.  George  Grossmith — the  "  bloods  "  and  the 
"  nuts  "  and  their  female  equivalents. 

And  yet  the  silent  majority  really  cares  as  little 
about  these  tilings  as  the  honest  yeoman  under 
Charles  II.  troubled  about  the  freaks  of  Scaley  and 
Rochester.  Modern  feverishness  is  impressive  enough 
in  the  newspapers,  no  doubt.  But  most  men  who  have 
fairly  extensive  acquaintance  will  agree  that  on  the 
whole  the  British  pulse  beats  as  healthful  music  as 
heretofore.  John  Bull  is  John  Bull  still,  though  he 
sometimes  tries  in  his  awkward  way  to  cut  a  Parisian 
caper.   .  

MIDDLE  ARTICLES. 

ACRES   AND  MEN. 
By  the  Rev.  Canon  Douglas  Macleane. 

A POETIC  friend,  coming  from  the  rushing  tide 
of  greasy  citizenry  and  the  fumum  strepitum- 
que  urbis  to  the  great  pure  spaces  of  our  downs,  which 
close  in  verdant  valleys  watered  by  trout-haunted 
streams,  asked  me,  "  Why  does  one  see  nobody 
about?  I  believe  your  fields  are  tilled  by  angels." 
I  pointed  to  one  coming  out  of  the  "  Black  Swan  ",  an 
angel  earning,  with  harvest  money  and  allowances, 
about  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  and  making 
both  ends  meet  on  it,  probably,  though  one  would  like 
the  ends  to  suffice  for  a  nice  bow  in  front.  Indeed, 
the  countryside  has  about  half  the  population  that  it 
had  when  'Cobbett  described  this  Vale  of  the  Wylye 
ninety  years  ago,  and  he  tried  to  prove  that  it  was 
then  depopulated  compared  with  good  old  times  of 
patriarchalism.  Pheasants  have  not  driven  out 
peasants  hereabouts,  but  free-trade  has  sent  back  much 
of  the  land  into  pasture,  so  that  fewer  farm-hands  are 
wanted  and  wages  rise  but  slowly.  The  chief  reason, 
however,  for  the  exodus  to  the  towns  is  not  economic 
but  psychological.  Glittering  shops  and  cheap  amuse- 
ments draw  country  folk  as  does  a  magnet.  "It  is 
so  quiet  hereabouts",  they  say:  the  one  thing  that 
the  jaded  town-dweller  pretends  to  himself  he  longs 
for.  The  finest  young  men,  moreover,  go  into  the 
police  or  on  the  railway  or  to  the  Welsh  mines  or  to 
Canada.  Those  who  go  on  the  land  begin  too  late — 
at  fourteen  instead  of  twelve.  One  would  not  curtail 
their  schooling,  but  in  well-educated  Switzerland  the 
bigger  lads  are  exempt,  or  the  schools  are  closed,  for 
certain  months  in  each  year.  English  schooling, 
again,  is  much  too>  booky,  though  county  councils  have 
tried  to  do  something  to  connect  it  with  the  country- 
side.     The  talk  of  modern  rustics  and  village-wives 
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may  show  a  higher  standard  of  education  than  of  old, 
and  the  halfpenny  illustrated  paper  brings  wider 
interests  into  their  life.  But  it  is  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  poetry  and  imagination,  of  natural  observa- 
tion and  epigrammatic  mother-wit.  Fancy  twentieth- 
century  country-people  originating  a  proverb,  or  a 
cottage  mother  crooning  a  home-made  song  to  her 
babe  ! 

Erasmus  once  looked  forward  to  the  vernacular 
Scriptures  being  sung  by  the  husbandman  at  his  plough 
and  warbled  by  the  weaver  at  his  shuttle.  What  they 
actually  whistle  is  a  music-hall  ditty. 

In  the  "  New  Republic  "  Mr.  Luke,  who  had  been 
talking  about  liberal  air  and  sedged  brooks  and 
meadow  grass,  suddenly  remembered  that  to  be  in  a 
London  fog  with  cultured  neighbours  was  better  than 
to  be  viewing  a  golden  sunset  in  company  with  a  parson 
who  could  talk  of  nothing  but  his  parishioners  and 
justification  by  faith.  But  "  ces  paroissiens  ",  pos- 
sessing votes,  have  lately  interested  urban  politicians, 
and  whether  the  agricultural  labourer's  faith  will  be 
justified  by  the  performance  of  cockney  statesmen 
has  yet  to  be  seen.  Husbandry  is  the  occupation  also 
that  chiefly  demands  faith.  "  Last  year  ",  said  the 
farmer,  "  we  lived  in  faith,  this  year  we  live  on  hope, 
and  next  year  we  shall  live  on  charity  ".  Tenant- 
farmers  have  not  done  so  badly  lately,  but  land- 
ownership,  on  which  the  Government  are  trying  to 
concentrate  hatred,  sowing  venomed  dragon's  teeth  in 
the  furrows  to  come  up  armed  men  of  class  enmity, 
has  found  itself,  like  Issachar,  an  ass  between  two 
burdens.  The  late  Earl  of  Pembroke  declared  that  he 
drew  no  income  whatever  from  his  large  Wiltshire 
estates.  A  farm  known  to  me,  which  was  bought 
thirty-five  years  ago  for  .£33,000,  has  just  been  re- 
sold by  its  owner  for  £13,500.  The  old  gentry  are 
largely  become  absentees — "  my  unhappy  country  ", 
said  the  Irishman,  "  swarms  with  them  " — and  they 
let  their  ancestral  halls  to  week-ending  novi  homines, 
who  care  little  for  tenant  or  labourer  and  get  every- 
thing from  London.  Partly  the  gentry  are  to  blame — 
they  are  seeking  pleasure  and  excitement  elsewhere. 
Partly  they  have  been  driven  out.  A  village-overseer 
told  me  of  a  manorial  family  that  would  never  return. 
When  the  parish  council  was  started  he  had  proposed 
the  kindly  old  squire  as  chairman,  but  a  Radical  grocer 
jumped  up  and  proposed  the  Baptist  minister,  who,  on 
being  elected,  pointed  to  the  back  seats  and  said  to  the 
old  man,  "  Get  thee  there;  that's  thy  place  now  ". 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  saying  it  to  the  whole  class  of 
squires.  For  their  own  sakes  and  the  sake  of  every 
one  else,  let  them  clear  out.  Twenty  years  ago,  Mr. 
(now  Lord)  Morley  declared  that  the  establishment  of 
parish  councils  would  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before.  Now,  by  bleeding  the  land- 
owner white,  the  valleys  are  to  stand  so  thick  with 
corn  that  they  laugh  and  sing.  Conservatives  admit 
that  some  big  change  is  needed.  Not  by  deer  and 
pheasants,  but  by  the  action  of  economic  and  social 
laws,  the  land  is  becoming  iprjfio<;  avSpuv,  drained  of 
its  blood,  and  the  wens,  as  Cobbett  called  the  towns, 
are  gorged.  "Every  man  his  own  squire",  is  the 
Conservative  proposal ;  the  State  as  universal  Junker 
and  over-lord,  is  that  of  Socialists.  An  impersonal 
power,  that  will  weep  at  no  labourer's  funeral  and 
demand  its  dues  to  the  moment,  is  to  fix  rents — shade 
of  Ricardo  ! — and  wages.  Of  course,  prices  must  then 
be  fixed  by  law,  too.  And  this  from  a  free-trade  and 
Liberal  Ministry  !  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  head  of  the  English  financial  world,  dances  on  the 
corpse  of  political  economy.  Well,  we  have  no  passion 
for  its  teachings.  At  the  feet  of  the  old  Liberal  econo- 
mists we  learned  all  about  margin  of  cultivation,  and 
theory  of  rent  as  a  surplus  after  everyone  else  had 
taken  his  share,  and  "living  wage"  as  that  which 
made  it  just  worth  the  labourer's  while  to  exist,  and 
the  fixed  interest  on  capital,  and  the  profit  of  the  entre- 
preneur, and  the  rest  of  the  dismal  business.  If  it 
is  all  untrue,  and  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  only 
laths  painted  to  look  like  iron,  we,  as  Tories,  care 
not.  We  shall  only  be  too  pleased  if  Giles  can  have 
his  pound  a  week  and  Farmer  Stubbles — only  there 


are  no  Gileses  and  Farmer  Stubbleses  in  these  sophisti- 
cated and  superior  days — can  secure  terms  of  tenure 
which  satisfy  him.  Rating  requires  drastic  revision, 
and  more  capital  is  wanted  for  good  agriculture  and 
housing.  Except  on  large  estates  the  cottages  of 
England  are  not  what  they  should  be.  The  labourer 
ought  to  have  more  holidays — the  Church  secured  this 
of  old.  He  needs  more  security  in  his  employment  and 
dwelling — only,  as  long  as  he  works  in  whole  or  part 
for  a  master,  he  is  at  an  economic  disadvantage  by 
being  tied  to  the  land,  adscriptus  gleba;.  He  should 
have  sufficient  garden-ground  close  to  his  cottage, 
a  good  supply  of  milk,  and  there  should  be  a  play- 
ground for  the  village  lads  and  lasses.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  difficult  it  is  in  many  villages  to  get  cither 
milk  or  a  place  for  children  to  play  in,  out  of  the  way 
of  the  motors. 

The  grand  mistake  made  by  Liberal  reformers  is  in 
supposing  that  driving  out  the  squires  and  breaking 
up  their  broad  acres  will  let  in  the  genuine  agricultural 
labourer.  Experience  shows  that  the  land  is  bought 
up  either  by  some  rich  man  in  the  neighbourhood  or 
by  the  bigger  farmers,  whose  rule  is  not  often  a  good 
exchange  for  the  feudal  one,  or  by  small  speculators, 
or  at  best  by  one  or  two  pushing  and  energetic 
villagers  with  savings.  These  small  men  cannot  afford 
to  be  generous  to  those  who  work  for  them  or  occupy 
their  cottages.  The  latter  are  in  wretched  repair,  and 
the  last  penny  is  exacted.  Even  if  a  real  peasant-pro- 
prietorship ever  became  general  in  England,  we  must 
not  allow  idyllic  pictures  of  a  sturdy,  self-respecting 
yeomanry  and  peasantry,  a  great  conservative  force 
in  the  country,  to  blind*  us  to  the  sordid  and  narrow 
elements  of  such  a  regime — the  dilapidated  villages 
roofed  with  corrugated  iron  and  defaced  with  adver- 
tisement hoardings,  the  absence  of  large  public  works, 
the  constant  dread  of  bankruptcy  and  advent  of  the 
moneylender. 

The  Sweet  Auburn  of  the  future  will  not  be  a  Kate 
Greenaway  kind  of  paradise. 

"HEROIC  SAILOR  SOUL." 
By  An  Arctic  Explorer. 

THE  news  of  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed 
Captain  Scott  and  his  companions  deeply 
touched  the  whole  nation  both  here  and  beyond  seas, 
and  the  feeling  gave  itself  expression  in  the  subscrip- 
tions which  poured  in  as  soon  as  a  fund  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  was  announced.  We  believe  that  the 
fund  amounted  to  upwards  of  £75,000  or  more.  Now 
the  journal*  of  the  illustrious  explorer  is  published,  from 
the  departure  for  the  frozen  south  to  the  last  fatal  day. 
It  has  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  drawings  of 
his  dear  friend  and  comrade,  Dr.  Wilson.  It  will  be 
read  with  intense  interest  by  thousands  of  people,  and 
will  unfold,  at  nearly  every  page,  the  traits  of  a  very 
noble  character. 

Looking  back  to  the  history  of  the  previous  expedi- 
tion in  the  ' '  Discovery ' ' — and  one  must  do  so  thoroughly 
to  comprehend  the  genesis  and  success  of  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  effort  in  the  whole  range  of  polar 
discovery — we  see  the  gradual  development  of  a  young 
and  promising  naval  officer  into  a  great  explorer.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  Antarctic  dis- 
covery is  the  unfolding  of  the  secrets  of  the  great 
southern  continent  by  means  of  land  exploration,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  where  there  is  land,  not  ice  cliffs 
and  an  ice  cap.  In  this  work  Scott  stands  alone  with 
those  who  have  learnt  from  him.  A  completely  new- 
scheme  of  Antarctic  sledge  travelling  had  to  be  created, 
after  a  study  of  Arctic  methods,  and  a  careful  adapta- 
tion to  somewhat  different  requirements  gained  by 
Antarctic  experience.  Scott's  was  a  creative  mind, 
and  he  grasped  the  whole  problem  while  paying  close 
attention  to  every  minutest  detail.  But  creative 
organisation  is  only  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  a  great  polar  commander.    The  gifts  of  selecting 

*"  Scott's  Last  Expedition."  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.: 
"The  Journals  of  Captain  Scott."  Vol.  II.:  "Reports." 
Arranged  bv  1,-eonard  Huxlev.  With  a  Preface  by  SiT  Clements 
Markham,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.    Smith,  Elder.    42s.  net. 
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the  host  men,  of  acquiring  their  implicit  confidence,  of 
inspiring  them  with  his  own  enthusiasm  and  his  own 
dauntless  courage  were  also  possessed  by  our  lamented 
countryman. 

The  results  were  the  important  discoveries  made  dur- 
ing the  first  expedition,  their  complete  record,  and 
Scott's  book,  the  "Voyage  of  the  Discovery",  cer- 
tainly the  most  interesting  and  the  most  fascinating 
narrative  in  the  whole  range  of  Polar  literature. 

We  must  have  all  these  previous  labours  of  the  great 
explorer  in  our  minds  when  we  read  the  diary  which 
has  now  been  published.  We  must  also  keep  before  us 
his  final  objects,  which  were  to  reach  the  South  Pole, 
and  to  further  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  he  had  discovered.  For  hitherto 
no  fossils  had  been  found  which  could  throw  any  light 
on  the  geological  history  of  this  region.  With  these 
main  objects  in  view  the  Terra  Nova  left  England  with 
a  .very  complete  scientific  equipment,  and  a  large  staff 
of  scientific  experts,  including  three  geologists. 

In  the  diary  the  details  of  equipment  are,  of  course, 
not  given,  nor  the  original  ideas  respecting  methods  of 
traction,  nor  the  arrangements  for  pushing  one  ex- 
tended sledge  parly  to  its  goal  by  means  of  limited 
depot  parties.  More  interesting  to  the  general  public- 
are  the  daily  entries  recording  events,  the  writer's  feel- 
ings on  various  occasions,  his  praise  of  the  work  of  his 
companions,  the  complete  absence  of  a  single  unkind 
word,  the  feeling  throughout,  in  its  reading,  that  the 
hand  of  no  ordinary  man  is  guiding  the  pencil,  and  the 
record  of  the  final  catastrophe  in  words  of  unequalled 
pathos,  flowing  naturally  from  a  noble,  chivalrous 
mind. 

For  details  of  equipment  the  inquirers  should  refer 
to  Scott's  "  Voyage  of  the  Discovery  ".  There  is  one 
point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind,  which  is  our 
great  hero's  extreme  repugnance  to  the  modern, 
very  un-English  system  of  exploring  by  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  dogs.  In  his  first  journey  he  saw  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  animals,  which  in  that  instance 
were  accidental  and  unavoidable.  But  he  was  horri- 
fied. The  modern  "  departure  ",  as  those  who  adopt 
it  have  proclaimed  it  to  be,  is  for  the  dogs  to  do  all  the 
work  while  the  men  walk  or  drive  or  sit  on  the  sledge, 
the  dogs  meanwhile  being  overworked  and  underfed 
until  they  die  or  are  killed  for  food.  This  was  revolt- 
ing to  Captain  Scott.  When,  in  the  second  season,  "  he 
stepped  forth  in  his  own  harness,  one  of  a  party  which 
was  dependent  on  human  labour  alone,  it  would  not  be 
easy  adequately  to  convey  the  sense  of  relief  which  he 
felt  in  the  knowledge  that  there  could  be  no  recurrence 
of  such  horrors  ". 

Captain  Scott  was  fond  of  experiments,  but  his 
efforts  to  adapt  motor  sledges  for  Polar  travelling  were 
no  doubt  mainly  due  to  his  anxiety  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
horrible  cruelty  to  animals.  In  his  last  expedition  he 
used  ponies  and  dogs  without  cruelty.  His  plan  for 
reaching  the  South  Pole  was  most  carefully  thought 
out,  and  was  perfect  in  all  its  details  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Ponies  and  dogs  would  help  to  the 
foot  of  the  glacier,  and  thence  men  would  reach  the 
Pole,  the  longest  journey  on  record,  by  their  own 
efforts.  There  were  three  parties  :  two  limited  and 
returning  from  fixed  positions,  the  last  extended  party 
to  reach  the  goal.  Every  detail  was  thought  out, 
nothing  was  forgotten.  There  were  risks,  and  the^ 
knew  it.  A  margin  was  allowed  for  detentions  by 
gales  of  wind  or  accidents.  But  such  a  margin  could 
only  be  limited.  If  the  detentions  far  exceeded  the 
margin  allowed  there  would  be  dangers.  With  such 
an  organiser  as  Scott  the  South  Pole  would  be  reached, 
and  was  reached.  We  refrain  from  doing  more  than 
refer  briefly  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Norwegians. 
We  feel  confident  that  such  a  practice  will  never  be 
repeated.     It  was  not  playing  the  game. 

The  return  journey  is  a  sad  story  beautifully  told. 
Far  more  important  than  the  South  Pole  was  the  dis- 
covery of  valuable  fossils  which  may  be  expected  to 
reveal,  to  some  extent,  the  geological  history  of 
Antarctica,  as  the  southern  continent  has  been  named. 

On  February  8th,  three  weeks  after  leaving  the 
Pole,  there  was  one  pleasant  day,   though  anxieties  | 


were  beginning  to  accumulate.  A  very  interesting 
moraine  of  loose  rocks  was  reached,  and  a  day  was 
devoted  to  geology.  They  were  under  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  sandstone  with  coal  seams.  Here  beautifully 
traced  leaves  in  layers,  plant  impressions,  and  well- 
preserved  impressions  of  thick  stems  were  found. 
"  The  relief  of  being  out  of  wind  and  in  a  warmer 
temperature  is  inexpressible." 

This  was  the  last  cheerful  entry.  It  was  not  long 
before  their  fate  was  sealed.  The  Petty  Officer  Evans 
collapsed  entirely,  and,  after  causing  delays  far  beyond 
the  margin,  he  died.  Then  another  companion, 
Captain  Oatcs,  broke  down  through  frostbites.  Ik- 
felt  that  his  delays  would  endanger  the  rest,  but  he 
could  not  go  on.  To  save  them,  he  left  the  tent  and 
never  returned.  The  death  of  a  hero!  Scott  wrote: 
"It  was  the  act  of  a  brave  man  and  an  English  gentle- 
man. We  all  hope  to  meet  the  end  with  a  similar 
spirit,  and  assuredly  the  end  is  not  far  ". 

Oates  had  entreated  the  survivors  to  leave  him,  but 
that  was  impossible.  They  could  easily  have  saved 
themselves  by  leaving  their  sick,  whose  return  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  To  seal  their  fate  the  most 
extraordinary  weather  set  in,  with  the  temperature 
200  below  normal,  and  furious  gales.  Their  last  camp 
was  only  eleven  miles  from  the  dep6t,  but  there  would 
be  only  death  in  facing  the  furious  gale.  Their  last 
and  most  heroic  deed  was  to  persist  in  dragging  35  lb. 
weight  of  fossils  to  the  very  last.  With  them  duty  to 
the  expedition  came  far  before  their  own  safety. 
****** 

The  last  pages  are  pathetic  beyond  words.  They 
reveal  a  very  beautiful  character.  Here  are  examples 
which  should  be  prized  by  generations  of  Englishmen 
for  all  time.  It  was  a  very  wise  decision  to  devote  the 
first  volume  to  Scott's  diary  alone. 

In  the  second  volume  we  see  the  absence  of  the 
guiding  hand  at  once.  It  contains,  however,  some 
very  interesting  narratives.  There  is  first  the  story  of 
the  winter  journey  to  Cape  Crozier  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  Lieutenant  Bowers,  and  Mr.  Cherry-Garrard, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  6o°  to  770,  with  violent 
snowstorms.  The  object  was  to  observe  the  incubation 
of  the  emperor  penguins.  It  was  the  first  Antarctic 
winter  journey,  and  they  were  absent  for  five  weeks. 
Scolt  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  stories 
in  Polar  history  "  that  men  should  wander  forth  in 
the  depth  of  a  Polar  night  to  face  the  most  dismal  cold 
and  the  fiercest  gales,  and  should  have  persisted  in 
spite  of  every  adversity  is  heroic  ".  "It  makes  a  tale 
for  our  generation  which  I  hope  may  not  be  lost  in  the 
telling  ". 

Dr.  Atkinson  relates  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  and 
the  interment,  a  tale  which  loses  nothing  of  its  pathos 
in  the  simple  yet  feeling  words  of  the  chief  actor  in  the 
melancholy  duty.  Lieutenant  Campbell  gives  an  excel- 
lent account  of  his  perilous  adventures,  and  Com- 
mander Evans  describes  the  depot  journeys ;  while 
Lieutenant  Pennell  tells  the  story  of  the  voyages  of  the 
"  Terra  Nova  ".  There  are  some  abstracts  of  the 
scientific  work,  which  was  thorough  and  very  import- 
ant, and  of  the  results,  but  for  the  full  results  we  shall 
have  to  wait. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  his  note-books  Scott  had 
written  a  line  from  a  work  of  Bacon  : — 
"  But  be  the  workemen  what  they  may  be  let  us  speake 

of  the  worke  ". 
This  thought  influenced  Scott  and  most  of  his  com- 
panions throughout.    They  cared  for  their  work,  not 
for  benefit  to  themselves. 

BLAKE  AT  THE  TATE  GALLERY. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

WITH  Blake  it  was  hit  or  miss.  An  inferior  artist 
but  a  finer  technician,  such  as  Rubens,  might 
miss  the  ultimately  important  thing  more  often  than 
not,  but  he  would  hit  something  else  so  admirably  and 
resoundingly  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  he  was  scoring  on  the  wrong  target.  If  the 
man  can  do  so  well  on  this,  what  does  it  matter,  we 
ask,  his  missing  the  proper  mark,  which,  after  all,  he 
probably  was  not  aiming  at.    So  we  end  by  condoning 
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what  under  stricter  rules  would  be  condemned.  But  if 
Blake  misses  his  aim  it  is  all  up  ;  he  has  no  surplus 
accomplishments  lo  charm  us  with ;  he  aims  at  one 
thing  only. 

More  than  perhaps  any  Western  painter  he  demon- 
strates the  essential  conflict  between,  and  the  inevitable 
interdependence  of,  the  spiritual  and  physical.  In  this 
lie  his  greatness  and  his  failure.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
artists  because  he  strove  unceasingly  to  make  palpable 
the  impalpable  ;  he  sometimes  fails  because  he  neglected 
to  master  the  physical  material  in  which  only  could  he 
express  himself.  I  do  not  think  his  blemishes  are  due 
to  sublime  indifference  or  the  kind  of  wilful  schematism 
that  marks  self-conscious  excess ;  his  work  shows  all 
through  a  determination  to  express  wonders  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  in  current  phraseology.  He  struggles 
with  naive  and  yet  tremendous  earnestness  to  make  an 
academic  formula  the  vehicle  of  terrible  things.  Some- 
times he  is  so  kindled  by  the  living  presence  of  his 
visions  that  he  seems  actually  to  work  from  Nature. 
Sometimes — who  can  gauge  the  conditions  of  work 
conceived  in  such  rare  altitudes? — he  seems  but  par- 
tially to  have  apprehended,  but  imperfectly  to  have 
assimilated  what  he  saw;  then  his  drawing  is  that  of  a 
man  laboriously  attempting  to  reconstruct  from  ill- 
stored  memory.  His  knowledge  of  natural  physical 
form  is  strangely  unequal ;  he  is  reasonably  sound  in 
the  anatomy  of  certain  limbs,  suggesting  that  he  had 
worked  from  casts  and  even  life.  But  in  attempt- 
ing more  complex  poses,  twisted  torsos,  a  stooping 
figure  seen  in  profile  or  foreshortened  action,  Blake 
exposes  ignorance.  He  labours  grimly  to  "  get  it 
right  ",  as  one  says,  piling  up  anatomical  diagrams, 
learned  at  second  hand,  sweating  to  give  his  drawing  a 
circumstantial  look.  But  his  ignorance  of  form  and 
living  movement  holds  him  down,  save  in  those  won- 
derful cases  where  the  actuality  of  his  visions  was  so 
sharply  defined  and  so  immediately  compelling  that 
without  a  check  he  could  translate  it  into  line. 

To  Blake,  human  form  and  colour  were  nothing  but 
means  ;  probably  he  considered  them  necessary  but  not 
interesting  instruments.  At  any  rate,  he  was  so  little 
interested  that  he  never  troubled  to  master  an  expres- 
sion of  them.  Search  his  pictures  as  you  will,  you  never 
find  a  figure  painted  with  enjoyment  of  its  individual 
physical  attractions.  In  a  Rubens  or  a  Titian  you 
feel,  though  you  do  not  say  perhaps,  how  trivial  and 
boring  is  the  mind  behind  the  lovely  mask,  but  you  can 
excusably  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  luscious  quality  of 
the  flesh,  the  subtleties  of  form,  the  exuberant  delight 
in  physical  appeal.  The  nature  of  Titian's  greatness 
reduces  down  to  excellence  in  physical  perception  ;  he 
is,  in  the  type  of  picture  that  largely  represents  him,  a 
Greuze  of  about  300  h.p.  I  am  not,  of  course,  referring 
to  such  pictures  as  his  Louvre  "  Entombment  ". 
Blake's  greatness,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Rembrandt's 
or  Andrea  del  Castagno's,  is  ultimately  as  independent 
of  physical  appeal  as  is  humanly  possible. 

But  Rembrandt  is  more  efficacious  than  Blake.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  account  for  this  by  rating  his  mental 
calibre  higher.  No  creation  of  Rembrandt  is  nobler 
than  Blake's  "  Eternal  ",  more  awful  and  sublime  than 
his  "  Satan  smiting  Job  "  (No.  10).  A  mind  capable  of 
such  conceptions  cannot  be  partially  great  any  more 
than  one  with  trivial  or  mean  ideals  can  simultaneously 
put  forth  noble  work.  Rembrandt's  pull  over  Blake  is 
that  he  solved  the  problem  which  Blake  neglected  ;  he 
mastered  with  untold  perseverance  the  physical  medium 
through  which  he  had  to  express  the  impalpable.  We 
have  never  heard  of  Rembrandt's  "  visions  ",  but  they 
must  have  been  as  livingly  important  as  Blake's.  So, 
no  doubt,  were  Turner's.  But  Turner  and  Rembrandt, 
thanks  to  their  phenomenal  knowledge  of  Nature,  had 
an  individual  and  uniquely  flexible  language  for  expres- 
sion. Blake,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  very  little  of 
Nature,  was  all  his  days  condemned  to  speak  through 
an  academic  convention.  Hence  it  is  rarely  that  we  find 
a  drawing  by  him  not  somewhere  stamped  by  period — 
late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  astonishing  thing  is  that  with  so  much  against 
him  he  triumphed.  But,  though  astonishing,  it  is  quite 
explicable.     The  things  that  interested  Blake,  what- 


ever we  call  them — mystic,  spiritual,  or  creative — are 
still  but  dimly  apprehended  and  so  magnetic;  it  is  the 
physical  qualities  in  Art  that  cease  to  stimulate.  Then, 
again,  Blake  was  a  great  inventor  of  design;  his 
smallest  drawings  carry  like  large  mural  paintings,  and 
his  genius  for  significant  and  monumental  pattern  is 
remarkable.  His  high  rank  as  a  colourist  had  not,  I 
think,  been  generally  realised  before  this  exhibition. 
His  cataloguer  mentions  accidental  effects  of  colour, 
due  to  Blake's  special  method  of  colour  printing.  But 
a  bad  colourist  or  a  poor  one  would  not  get  good 
colour  from  his  palette,  however  lucky  as  regards  acci- 
dents. The  "  Satan  smiting  Job  "  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  perfect  achievements  in  colour  that  even 
English  painting  has  produced ;  it  is  saturated  with 
quiet  unexpected  hues  which  cannot  be  defined.  The 
same  instinctive  quality  is  seen  in  No.  65,  "  Nelson 
guiding  Leviathan  ",  which,  moreover,  is  a  rare 
instance  of  a  monster  in  Art  being  truly  monstrous. 

Blake  triumphed  and  won  a  place  with  the  artists  we 
revere  as  permanent  forces.  In  this  way  he  might  be 
said  to  be  independent  of  technique.  But  had  he  under- 
stood life  and  the  expression  of  form  as  Rembrandt, 
how  much  more  potent  and  complete  had  been  his  Art. 
That,  however,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  What  does 
concern  us  is  this.  Blake  is  one  of  our  greatest  artists. 
So  far  he  is  only  just  represented  in  the  National  Col- 
lection. He  is  unique ;  like  Cotman  and  Crome  and 
Turner  he  is  unparalleled,  like  Alfred  Stevens  he  is  a 
man  that  we  should  specialise  in.  We  all  remember 
what  a  belated,  difficult  achievement  was  our  recogni- 
tion of  Stevens.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  small  band  of 
persistent  agitators  we  might  comfortably  have  let 
Stevens  pass  overseas  and  become  unobtainable.  We 
must  make  it  a  serious  and  principal  policy  to  accumu- 
late an  incomparable  collection  of  Blake  ;  that  should 
be  to  the  trustees  of  British  Art  what  building 
navies  is  to  those  responsible  for  our  international 
security.  Everything  should  be  subordinated  to  this 
idea ;  no  duty  is  more  obvious.  For  Blake  is  English, 
unique,  and  relatively  accessible,  at  present.  His- value 
now  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  in  the  future.  If  we 
have  failed  to  take  our  opportunities  as  regards  Cotman 
and  Whistler,  if  we  have  not  an  adequate  collection  of 
Crome's  great  works,  if  we  are  letting  Rembrandts 
and  Roger  van  der  Weydens  leak  into  America  and  the 
Louvre,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  never 
develop  efficiency  and  method.  By  this  very  evening's 
post,  indeed,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  duke  (his  signa- 
ture in  facsimile  on  the  envelope)  exhorting  me  in  the 
name  of  this  same  efficiency  to  contribute  to  a  fund  for 
sports,  or  rather  Games.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the 
I  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  by  the  purest  con- 
j  siderations,  will  "  run  "  a  campaign  in  the  interests  of 
taste  and  education.  David  of  Criccieth  shall  become 
Maecenas.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Aitken's  policy  of  loan  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Tate  is  highly  admirable,  and  his 
Trustees  in  encouraging  it  show  their  sympathy  with 
his  effortsi  to  convert  the  Tate  from  a  state  of 
passive  receptivity  into  an  active  educational  force. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  gallery  is  a  receptacle ;  its 
administration  should  equally  consider  how  to  make 
living  and  eloquent  what  it  contains.  If  its  contents 
are  Chantrey  purchases,  why  then  they  must  be  supple- 
mented by  works  of  serious  Art,  hired  or  borrowed. 

Mere  collection  is  only  half  the  function  of  the  ideal 
museum  ;  the  other  half  is  communication  of  sensitive- 
ness and  taste. 

PRINCIPALLY  MR.  GRANVILLE  BARKER. 
By  John  Palmer. 

WHO  is  the  man  that  can  at  any  moment  affirm  his 
complete  sincerity?  Very  few  of  us  are  entirely 
without  a  genius  for  pretence  which  turns  us,  by  no  will 
of  our  own,  into  players  where  we  should  have  expected 
to  be  most  truly  natural.  Where  exactly  reality  passes 
I  into  simulation  ;  where  feeling  passes  into  an  attitude  ; 
where  the  plain  statement  of  ourselves,  in  speech  or 
action,  passes  into  an  instinctive  imitation  of  the  speech 
and  action  which  is  expected  of  us  as  being  appropriate 
to  the  occasion — this  boundary  is  hard  to  fix.  Perhaps 
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there  is  no  real  boundary  at  all  between  pretence  and 
reality.  That  we  merely  are  players  is  an  ancient 
commonplace  of  literature ;  but  like  every  common- 
place it  is  always  being-  freshly  recovered. 

The  thin  partition  that  lies  between  the  real  thing 
and  the  assumed — nay,  the  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
real  thing  is  as  truly  real  as  its  counterfeit — is  the 
theme  of  Arthur  Schnitzlcr  in  his  great  play,  "  The 
Green  Cockatoo  ".  Praising  a  work  of  genius  that  has 
just  been  brutally  refused  by  the  English  public  is  not 
a  pleasant  job.  Pleasant  though  it  were,  it  would  pall 
by  now  from  repetition.  But  it  is  really  necessary  again 
to  protest  against  the  disgraceful  way  in  which  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre  has  this  season  been  neglected. 
The  "  Vaudeville  "  season  began  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
the  best  play  by  a  new  author  that  London  has  seen 
since  the  production  of  "  Rutherford  and  Son  ".  This 
play  was  grotesquely  misrepresented  in  the  Press,  and 
wretchedly  supported  by  the  playgoer.  Next  comes  a 
similar  story  of  Arthur  Schnitzler's  "  The  Green 
Cockatoo"- — a  story  for  which  no  excuse  at  all  can  be 
found.  "  The  Green  Cockatoo  "  is  a  play  of  genius; 
it  has  been  most  admirably  translated  ;  and  most  ably 
produced.  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel's  playing  in  the 
principal  part  was  so  remarkably  good  that  for  the  time 
being  it  completely  obliterated  from  my  mind  the  fine 
reading  of  Mr.  Leon  Quartermaine  at  the  Stage  Society 
last  season.  I  am  not  going  to  compare  these  versions 
invidiously.  It  is  rather  late  to  comment  upon  a  per- 
formance which  draws  to  an  end  even  as  these  words 
are  published.  "  The  Green  Cockatoo  "  must  die,  all 
but  unsung — by  me.  But  I  would  urge  all  English 
people  who  claim  to  be  intelligently  interested  in  the 
European  theatre  to  purchase  a  copy  of  this  play  ;  to 
read  it  very  carefully  ;  to  realise  the  full  extent  of  their 
besottedness  as  a  class;  and  to  make  the  only  amends 
now  in  their  power  to  Mr.  McKinnel  by  supporting  in 
their  thousands  his  next  adventure. 

Meantime,  let  the  English  playgoer  work  off  a  little 
of  the  contrition  he  should  now  be  feeling  by  visiting 
Mr.  Granville  Barker's  production  of  "  The  Witch  " 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  A  prefatory  warning  is 
necessary.  "  The  Witch  "  is  not,  like  "  The  Green 
Cockatoo  ",  a  work  of  undoubted  genius.  But  it  is 
always  an  enormously  clever  play,  and  the  greater 
moments  are  well  worth  waiting  for.  The  total  effect 
neither  crushes  the  spirit  with  a  sense  of  doom,  nor 
uplifts  it  with  the  splendid  exaltation  that  comes  into 
the  heart  when  a  fresh  glimpse  is  caught  of  the  in- 
exhaustible tragic  beauty  of  man's  will  beating  down 
necessity  and  time.  But  it  leaves  one  with  a  sober 
feeling  of  admiration  for  the  carefully  graduated, 
logical  progress  of  its  theme  ;  for  its  firm  drawing  of 
individual  characters  sharply  silhouetted  against  their 
time  and  community  ;  for  a  stage  well  filled,  and  con- 
ducted with  exact  economy  ;  above  all,  for  the  definite 
picture  we  at  last  obtain  of  a  social  group  collectively 
cruel,  frightened,  distrustful,  in  the  grip  of  unreason- 
able fixed  ideas  and  wicked  attitudes  towards  life — 
precisely  the  social  group  which  is  the  real  villain  of 
many  of  the  great  plays  of  Hauptmann  and  all  the 
great  plays  of  Tchekoff. 

Let  me  a  little  further  explain.  Anne  Petersdotter, 
had  she  been  born  in  a  generation  which  had  a  really 
civilised  philosophy  of  life,  would  never  have  been 
driven  to  feel,  whatever  her  tragic  fate  mig"ht  be,  that 
her  sins  were  sins  against  nature.  For  why  was  she 
brought  to  a  confession  of  unlawful  witchcraft,  of  an 
offence  against  life  and  heaven?  It  was  not  her  native 
and  unprompted  conscience  that  struck  into  her  this 
terrible  conviction.  It  was  the  organised  and  per- 
functory conscience  of  her  time  and  people,  merciless 
and  vile,  clinging  in  terror  of  life  to  an  organised  pre- 
tence that  all  life's  most  vital  things  were  prompt- 
ings of  the  devil.  The  sixteenth  century  devil  of 
Germany  in  the  sick  years  that  followed  the  Reformation 
was  life  itself,  of  which  men  lived  in  foul  and  constant 
panic.  Their  god  was  an  image  of  this  cowardly  fear 
— a  vile  distrust  of  nature,  and  all  that  nature  prompts 
and  does  with  mankind.  This  was  the  god  who  smote 
suggestively  into  the  brain  of  a  woman  whose  sin  was 
personal  only,  the  betraying  of  a  personal  trust,  a 


mad  conviction  that  life,  whose  stress  had  undone  her, 
was  an  evil  thing- — the  Evil  One  himself.  Her  con- 
fession of  witchcraft  was  the  tragedy  of  all  individuals, 
in  all  times  and  places,  who  stand  from  the  group  and 
sin  against  the  conscience  of  the  group.  The  witch's 
tragedy  is,  not  so  much  that  she  is  beaten  by  forces 
outside  herself,  as  by  the  conscience  of  the  community 
acting  within  herself,  prompting  her  instinctively  to 
accept  the  cant  of  her  time,  and  to  be  false  to  the 
instinct  of  her  being.  We  do  not  burn  our  witches 
to-day.  We  even  forbid  them  to  jump  into  the  Thames 
on  a  dark  night.  But  the  witch's  tragedy,  in  big  and 
little,  is  ever  the  same  wherever  societies  are  gathered 
together.  The  realities  of  a  "  confession  of  witch- 
craft ",  or  of  a  "  conviction  of  sin  ",  have  not  passed 

I  away  because  the  terms  are  a  little  changed. 

Let  not  this  grave  discourse  upon  the  philosophic 
content  of  "  The  Witch  "  leave  with  my  readers  an 
impression  that  they  are  being  asked  to  admire  a  hard 
parable.  The  play  is  in  form  a  simple  story,  plainly 
told.  Further,  let  not  any  member  of  the  audience 
which  I  am  urging  to  attend  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
leave  impatiently  at  the  close  of  the  First  Act.  1  do 
not  defend  the  close  of  the  First  Act.  It  is  noisy  and 
crude,  a  piece  of  repellant  naturalism  thrown  rudely  at 
the  spectator  before  he  has  had  any  opportunity  of 
recognising  the  necessity  of  its  discordant  uglines*. 
There  is  neither  tragedy  nor  meaning  in  the  perfunc- 
tory scuffle  wherein  a  poor  creature,  as  repulsively 
made  up  as  lies  within  the  compass  of  grease-paint,  is 
butted  and  bundled  about,  and  carried  bleeding  to  the 
stake,  emitting  sounds  that  are  an  outrage  upon  the 
human  ear.  I  pray  all  my  friends  when  they  have  wit- 
nessed this  scene  to  curb  their  disposition  to  be  physi- 
cally ill,  and  to  stay  on  for  the  better  things  which 
ensue.  As  a  bribe  to  the  people  who  think  that  a  play 
is  bad  for  the  digestion  unless  there  is  laughter  to  be 
had,  I  guarantee  that  Mr.  Arthur  Whitby  shall  be 
drunk  in  the  second  act.  Mr.  Arthur  Whitby  knows 
better  than  any  living  actor  the  difference  between 
being  drunk  and  being  half-drunk.  There  are  in- 
exhaustible fine  shades  in  his  performance.     For  the 

I  rest,  I  can  only  promise,  in  the  production  and  acting 
of  "  The  Witch  ",  a  general  level  of  excellence  that 

S  easily  comes  first  in  the  productions,  so  far,  of  this 
season. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  speak  more  at  length  upon  the 
acting-,  I  should  have  to  say  a  great  deal  about  Miss 
Lillah  MacCarthy's  really  fine  portrayal  of  the  principal 
figure.  I  believe  this  is,  on  the  whole,  her  best  per- 
formance. The  call  of  the  part  is  naturally  suited  to 
her  powers.  Especially  is  the  meaning  stillness  of  her 
style  suited  to  portray  the  visible  progress  of  a  dawn- 
ing conviction  that  she  is  doomed  to  possess  and  to  drive 
in  leash  the  powers  of  evil.  This  is  a  very  memorable 
piece  of  player's  art,  and  I  hope  to  return  to  it  at  some 
future  time. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  EIGHTEEN-NINETIES. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IT  does  not  do  to  be  too  modern.  There  is  a  restless- 
ness associated  with  the  things  of  to-day  and  to- 
morrow which,  however  interesting  and  stimulating  to 
the  curiosity  it  may  be,  does  not  add  to  the  peace,  or  the 
elegance,  or  the  dignity  of  life.  That  remarkable 
expression  "  Fin  de  siecle  ",  which  was  applied  to  so 
many  things  and  people  and  ideas  twenty  years  ago, 
contains  in  itself  a  germ  of  experience  which  is  con- 
stantly renewed  and  repeated.  The  Eighteen-nineties 
were  an  extremely  modern  period — much  more  modern, 
in  fact,  than  our  own  day.  For  either  we  have  learnt 
the  unseemliness  and  discomfort  of  being  too  modern, 
or  else — what  is  perhaps  m6re  likely — the  beginning  of 
a  period  can  never '  be  quite  so  highly  civilised,  so 
developed,  so  up-to-date  as  the  end  of  the  period  which 
immediately  precedes  it.  And  although  the  century  is 
a  mere  computation  of  figures,  although  its  beginning 
and  end  are  mere  marks  on  a  printed  calendar,  yet  it 
does  seem  as  though  the  universal  idea  that  at  the  end 
of  a  century  we  pass  out  of  an  old  state  of  affairs  into 
a  new  is  not  without  its  effect  on  the  intellectual  and 
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artistic  life  of  the  community.  In  the  Eighteen-nineties 
the  nineteenth  century  was  old  and  burdened  with  life 
and  experience;  it  had  outlived  its  innocent  wonder  at 
machines,  at  vast  buildings  of  crystal  or  other  ware, 
at  travel  by  railway  and  the  glories  of  the  seaside  ;  it 
had  become  blase  with  mere  physical  experience,  and 
turned  to  the  remoter  regions  of  art  and  intellect  as  a 
stimulus  to  excite  and  entertain  its  wearied  imagina- 
tion. Hence,  perhaps,  the  remarkable  efflorescence  of 
intellectual  and  artistic  activity  which  made  the  last 
decade  of  the  century  remarkable.  The  first  decade  of 
a  new  century,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  too  youthful ; 
too  business-like ;  too  much  devoted  to  the  setting  of 
things  in  order  to  be  productive  of  any  great  blaze  of 
intellectual  activity.  It  is  like  the  morning  after  a 
great  ball ;  memories  of  the  scene,  the  glamour  of  the 
lights  and  the  rhythm  of  the  music  are  still  with  us ; 
we  are  haunted  by  the  faces  of  those  who  shone  upon 
us  in  bravery  and  beauty  ;  and  we  are  for  the  moment 
too  much  occupied  with  agreeable  or  romantic  reminis- 
cences to  realise  that  their  day  is  over  and  ours  is 
already  with  us,  and  that  we  too  must  bestir  ourselves 
before  the  fall  of  night. 

I  have  been  moved  to  these  reflections  by  a  perusal 
of  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson's  book,  "  The  Eighteen- 
nineties  ",  which  Mr.  Grant  Richards  has  just  brought 
out.  It  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  art  and  ideas, 
artists  and  writers  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  diffibijflt  subject ;  and  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
Jackson  to  say  that  he  has  treated  it  with  considerable 
skill.  It  is  a  genuinely  honest  piece  of  compilation,  and, 
more  than  that,  there  is  evidence  that  the  author  has 
really  envisaged  and  studied  and  absorbed  his  subject 
into  his  mind  before  beginning  to  write  about  it,  so  that 
out  of  his  diverse  material  and  scattered  threads  he 
has  woven  something  like  a  fabric  which  very  truly 
represents  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  period.  One 
solid  quotation  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  his  quality  : — 

"  The  Eighteen-nineties  were  to  no  small  extent  the 
battle-ground  of  these  two  types  of  culture— the  one 
represented  by  '  The  Yellow  Book  ',  the  other  by  the 
Yellow  Press.  The  one  was  unique,  individual,  a  little 
weird,  often  exotic,  demanding  the  right  to  be — in  its 
own  way  even  to  waywardness  ;  but  this  was  really  an 
abnormal  minority,  and  in  no  sense  national.  The 
other  was  broad,  general,  popular;  it  was  the  majority, 
the  man-in-the-street  awaiting  a  new  medium  of  expres- 
sion. In  the  great  fight  the  latter  won.  The  '  Yellow 
Book  ',  with  all  its  '  new  '  hopes  and  hectic  aspirations, 
has  passed  away,  and  the  '  Daily  Mail ',  established  two 
years  later,  flourishes.  In  a  deeper  sense,  also,  these 
two  publications  represent  the  two  phases  of  the  times. 
The  characteristic  excitability  and  hunger  for  sensa- 
tion are  exemplified  in  the  one  as  much  as  the  other, 
for  what  after  all  was  the  '  brilliance  '  of  Vigo  Street 
but  the  '  sensationalism  '  of  Fleet  Street  seen  from  the 
cultured  side?  Both  were  the  outcome  of  a  society 
which  had  absorbed  a  bigger  idea  of  life  than  it  knew 
how  to  put  into  practice,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
those  who  look  back  upon  the  period  to  find  that  both 
tendencies,  in  so  far  as  they  were  divorced  from  the 
social  revolution  of  the  Nineties,  were  nihilistic,  the 
one  finding  its  Moscow  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1895,  the 
other  in  South  Africa  in  1899." 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Eighteen-nineties  to  extend 
their  influence  till  it  has  become  something  like  a 
tyranny.  Some  of  its  names  have  become  symbols — of 
what,  many  people  who  have  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  them  would  be  unable  to  tell  you.  Aubrey  Beardsley 
and  Oscar  Wilde  and  the  dozen  or  so  of  lesser  names 
which  belong  to  the  same  group  are  taken  by  many 
people  who  never  study  their  works  as  examples  of  the 
highest  possible  culture.  If  you  go  into  one  of  those 
charming  drawing-rooms  in  London  which  are  lavishly 
and  yet  with  unerring  taste  furnished  to  express  the 
most  recent  and  most  harmonious  note  in  luxurious 
cultivation,  you  will  find,  representing  literature,  books 
of  the  Eighteen-ninety  period  exquisitely  bound.  When 
the  room  has  been  decorated,  the  priceless  old  furniture 
installed,  and  the  few  rare  pictures  exposed  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  my  lady  looks  round  the  room 
with  a  view  to  finishing  touches  and  a  note  of  intimacy, 


and  decides  that  a  few  books  beautifully  bound  would 
look  well  in  a  certain  place,  it  is  not  some  really  con- 
temporary artist  whose  works  are  chosen,  but,  almost 
for  a  certainty,  one  of  the  Eighteen-nineties  ;  and  if  the 
lady  have  pretensions  to  a  special  degree  of  artistic 
enlightenment,  she  will  have  a  complete  set  of  the 
"  Yellow  Book  ".  But  she  will  never  read  it,  and  will 
probably  remain  ignorant  of  most  of  its  contents  except 
the  drawings  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.  The  Eighteen- 
nineties  really  made  such  a  commotion  that  people  do 
not  seem  to  realise  that  anything  in  art  or  literature  has 
happened  since.  They  buy  the  books  of  the  Eighteen- 
nineties  ;  they  get  ours  from  the  library.  Of  course  it 
was  a  wonderful  time,  an  era,  in  Mr.  Jackson's  words, 
of  hope  and  action,  when  people  thought  that  anything 
might  happen  ;  they  were  breaking  away  from  conven- 
tion, and  were  trying  life  for  themselves  and  threaten- 
ing to  lead  their  own  lives.  "  The  snapping  of  apron 
strings  caused  consternation  in  many  a  decent  house- 
hold,   as   young   men    and   maidens   were  suddenly 

!  inspired  to  develop  their  own  souls  and  personalities." 
All  this  is  commonplace  now  ;  we  are  free  in  a  way 
that  no  civilised  nation  has  ever  been  free  before,  and 
for  part  of  our  freedom  we  have  certainly  to  thank  the 
Eighteen-nineties.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  continue  to  tyrannise  over  us.  When  inspira- 
tions and  affections,  even  the  most  cherished,  become 
a  burden  and  a  yoke,  it  is  time  to  throw  them  off  ;  and 
just  as  under  the  stimulation  of  this  movement  the 
staid  Victorians  were  impelled  to  throw  their  mahogany 
into  the  streets,  so  the  day  has  come  when  we  must 
abandon  the  Eighteen-nineties  to  the  judgment  of  time 
and,  deposing  them  from  the  dignity  of  a  cult,  leave 
them  to  their  place  in  history.  Mr.  Jackson's  book 
ought  to  make  an  admirable  guide  to  those  who  would 
study  the  period  seriously  and,  forgetting  its  nonsense 
and  affectations,  appreciate  and  admire  what  there  was 
of  solid  merit,  beauty  and  invention  in  it. 

Real  indeed  was  the  beauty  of  the  best  of  it ;  and 
the  survivors  of  that  great  period  who  live  and  work 
among  us  to-day  are  the  richer,  in  their  maturity,  for 
the  period  of  extravagant  youth  through  which  thev 
passed.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  its  excellent  quali- 
ties to  suggest  that  for  the  present  we  have  had 
enough  of  it.    There  are  fashions  in  art  and  in  what  is 

:  considered  great  and  beautiful  in  literature,  as  there 
are  in  iesser  things,  and  it  is  not  good  to  be  dominated 

I  by  the  fashion  of  a  bygone  day.  It  suggests  compari- 
sons with  living  art,  it  invokes  standards,  which  are 
an  injustice  to  both.  The  great  merit  of  the  art  of  the 
Eighteen-nineties  was  its  courage,  its  freshness,  its 
escape  from  convention  and  the  domination  of  other 
periods,  its  determination  to  be  itself.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  influenced  by  its  form  (which  quickly  grows 
old-fashioned)  rather  than  by  its  spirit,  the  workers 
of  to-day  are  guilty  of  a  weakness  for  which  the  most 
decadent,  crocus-robed,  scarlet-sinning  poet  of  the 
period  would  have  laughed  them  to  scorn.  It  is,  per- 
haps, in  creative  art  alone  that  it  is  a  real  fault  to  be 
old-fashioned  ;  for  it  means  that  the  artist  is  not  wholly 

',  alive  to  the  environment  in  which  he  lives  and  from. 

!  which  his  true  inspiration  should  be  drawn, 

== 
THE  FAILURE  OF  ATHENS. 

By  Arnold  Toynbee. 

MR.  FERGUSON'S  seven  lectures  on  Greek  Im- 
perialism* are  a  happy  example  of  the  modern 
point  of  view  towards  the  ancient  history  of  the  Medi- 
I  terranean  World.  The  classical  tradition  of  the 
Renaissance  regarded  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  the 
producers  of  two  great  literatures.  It  was  only 
through  the  literatures  that  Greek  and  Roman  history 
had  any  existence.  It  remained  a  chaotic  thing,  like 
beautiful  fragments  of  a  statue  lying  apart  for  cen- 
turies before  an  artist's  eye  discovered  the  torso  to 
which  they  belonged  and  restored  them  to  it. 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  one  of  these  artists,  and  his  book 
one  among  several  recent  specimens  of  the  work  they 
are  doing.    If  we  compare  it  with  Zimmern's  "  Greek 

*"  Greek  Imperialism."    By  William  Scott  Ferguson.  Constable 
8s.  6d.  net. 
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Commonwealth  ",  for  example,  we  find  that  both 
writers  vehemently  repudiate  Plato's  and  Aristotle's 
treatises  as  authoritative  for  the  study  of  the  City- 
State.  Moved  by  the  modern  preference  for  experi- 
ment as  against  theory,  they  test  the  objective  evidence 
of  narratives  and  documents,  not  by  the  theories  of 
contemporary  political  philosophy,  but  by  their  know- 
ledge of  similar  growths  in  other  periods  of  history, 
such  as  Mediaeval  Italian  towns  or  even  English  public 
schools. 

Ancient  history  is  a  mosaic  of  which  half  the  pieces 
are  missing.  By  comparing  it  with  another  mosaic  of 
similar  pattern,  a  skilled  worker  can  at  least  outline  a 
reconstruction  of  the  lost  parts.  Hut  he  can  make  his 
restoration  in  much  greater  detail  if  he  can  rediscover 
the  theme  of  his  own  mosaic,  the  motvu  which  once  ran 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  now  fragmentary  pattern. 
This  theme  modern  research  has  found  for  the  Graeco- 
Roman  phase  of  ancient  history  in  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Polis  and  its  problems. 

Mr.  Zimmern  starts  with  the  germ  of  the  Polis,  and 
follows  its  differentiation  in  several  cases,  finally  con- 
centrating on  Athens,  and  studying  in  very  great  detail 
her  attempt,  in  her  "  Alliance  "  or  "  Empire  ",  to 
create  a  political  organism  on  a  larger  scale.  lb- 
ends  with  her  failure. 

Mr.  Ferguson's  book  deals  with  the  same  problem. 
But  he  does  not  aim  at  detail,  and  so  covers  the  whole 
course  of  Greek  history.  The  most  interesting  and 
original  part  of  his  work  is  reached  when  we  come  to 
the  Macedonian  period.  Here  the  treatment  is  fuller, 
and  naturally  so.  It  is  a  period  little  touched  by  the 
ordinary  classical  education  in  this  country,  because 
the  literature  that  survives  from  it  is  fragmentary  and 
second-rate;  while  it  offers  special  attractions  to 
modern  research,  because  of  its  historical  importance. 
There  are  no  two  centuries  which  can  teach  us  more 
about  the  political  capacities  and  limitations  of  the 
City-State  than  those  which  intervene  between  Philip's 
conquest  of  the  Phocians  and  Mummius'  conquest  of 
the  Achaean  League. 

In  his  fourth  lecture  Mr.  Ferguson  looks  for  the 
guiding  principle  of  Alexander  the  Great's  Imperial- 
ism, and  finds  it  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  Polis  with 
the  world  monarchy  through  the  ancient  Oriental  con- 
ception of  the  God-King.  City-states  might  prefer 
destruction  to  obeying  the  will  of  a  tyrant-man  or  a 
tyrant-city.  They  could  not  reasonably  rebel  against 
obeying  a  god.  "  From  his  point  of  view,  his  rule  was 
legitimatised  when  he  was  enrolled  among  the  deities 
recognised  by  each  city  ;  from  their  point  of  view,  by 
deifying  Alexander  they  escaped  from  the  intolerable 
necessity  of  obeying  the  commands  of  a  foreigner." 

The  attitude  of  the  fourth  century  conservatives  had 
been  defensive  :  they  only  sought  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  tiny,  isolated,  struggling  Hellenic 
communities,  whom  Nature  had  exclusively  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  city-state  life,  against  the  unredeem- 
able chaos  of  barbarian  kings  and  nations  which 
threatened  to  engulf  them.  Alexander's  programme 
was  not  only  to  reconcile  the  city-states  to  himself,  but 
to  carry  the  gospel  of  the  city-state  among  those  who 
as  yet  knew  it  not.  Alexander  shared  with  Plato  a 
belief  in  the  absolute  superiority  of  Hellenic  culture. 
He  differed  from  him  in  regarding  the  barbarians  as 
capable  of  Hellenisation,  and  in  caring  more  to  make 
the  Persians  civilised  than  to  leave  the  Greeks  autono- 
mous. 

This  militant  ideal  of  multiplying  city-state  organ- 
isms throughout  the  world,  realised  by  political  forces 
and  organisms  external  to  the  city-state,  is  the  second 
phase  of  Gra?co-Roman  History.  If  Athens  in  the  fifth 
century  became  the  "  Education  of  Greece  "  by  perfect- 
ing the  autonomous  city,  Rome  won  the  empire  of  the 
Mediterranean  because  the  municipality  was  a  better 
reconciliation  of  Polis  and  empire  than  any  of  the 
institutions  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  Mr. 
Ferguson  examines  these  institutions  severally.  He 
begins  with  the  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  perhaps  the 
most  apparently  successful  of  Alexander's  heirs, 
because  they  contributed  least  towards  the  solution  of 
his  policy.      Their  problem  was  essentially  that  of 


governing  a  native  race.  Egypt  was  the  largest 
country  in  the  Mediterranean  inhabited  by  a  homo- 
geneous race,  and  united  under  a  single  system  of 
government.  The  king  had  always  been  divine.  The 
population  was  seven  millions,  and  the  peasants  were 
serfs  of  the  king,  for  the  ownership  of  the  land  was 
exclusively  royal.  The  fiscal  organisation,  through 
the  experience  of  centuries,  had  been  adjusted  so  as 
to  drain  the  entire  agricultural  profits  of  the  country 
into  the  royal  treasury,  and  most  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  profits  went  thither  likewise,  for  the 
king  had  also  the  monopoly  of  producing  and  selling 
the  chief  necessities  of  life.  The  Ptolemies  thus 
possessed  a  direct  revenue  and  a  centralised  admini- 
stration which  might  have  been  the  envy  of  any  other 
ancient  Mediterranean  government.  What  the  realm 
lacked  was  a  civilised  (ireek  population,  and  the  secret 
of  their  policy  was  the  attempt  to  buy  Greek  men 
with  Egyptian  money.  The  Polis  languished  on 
Egyptian  soil.  The  only  three  established  there — 
Alexandria,  Naucratis,  and  Ptolemais — had  neither  a 
vigorous  life  of  their  own,  nor  an  appreciable  effect 
on  the  surrounding  native  population.  The  Ptolemies' 
instrument  of  Hellenisation  was  ultimately  their 
immense  Greek  standing  army.  The  purpose  of  their 
transmarine  possessions,  a  chain  of  naval  stations 
and  fortresses  round  the  coasts  of  the  JEgxan  and  the 
Levant,  and  of  the  naval  supremacy  which  secured 
them,  was  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  sources  of  Greek 
immigration  into  Egypt,  and  to  prevent  their  exclusive 
control  by  the  much  nearer  continental  powers, 
Macedon  and  Asia.  The  loss  of  their  foreign  empire, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  standing  army  into  a 
feudal  militia,  initialed  the  decline  of  the  Greek  and 
the  revival  of  the  native  element,  which  coincide  with 
the  decay  of  the  dynasty  itself. 

The  truest  disciples  of  Alexander  were  the  Seleucid 
kings  of  Asia.  Their  achievement  is  the  foundation  of 
cities,  most  of  which  reached  their  zenith  long  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  dynasty  that  founded  them, 
some  of  which  have  retained  their  greatness  till  to-day. 
North  Syria  became  a  new  Macedonia ;  Anatolian 
Hellenism,  so  long  a  fringe  on  the  ^Egaean  coast,  now 
penetrated  deep  inland  along  the  great  Eastern  road. 
The  motley  populations  were  less  individual,  less 
capable  of  resistance  against  Hellenisation  than  the 
Egyptians.  We  find  wholesale  conversion  of  priestly 
communities,  feudal  domains,  groups  of  royal  villages, 
into-  city-state  territories,  with  a  Hellenic  nucleus  and 
a  large  native  territory  set  under  its  tutelage.  Here, 
again,  failure  was  due  to  the  inadequate  strength  and 
inferior  quality  of  the  Greek  immigration.  The  ideal 
of  the  dynasty  may  have  been  an  empire  entirely 
parcelled  out  among  Greek  city-states,  with  Greek 
local  self-government,  and  a  national  Greek  army 
formed  of  city  contingents.  But  when  Antiochus  the 
Great  challenged  Rome,  the  empire  was  still  an 
agglomeration  of  satrapies,  and  the  army  a  combina- 
tion of  mercenary  regulars  and  barbarous  levies,  which 
easily  succumbed  to  the  national  army  of  the  Italian 
federation. 

The  Antigonid  kings  of  continental  Greece  had  the 
strong  Hellenic  population  of  Macedonia,  with  their 
national  feeling  and  personal  loyalty  to  the  dynasty, 
as  well  as  the  city-state  area  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  where  the  Polis  flourished  on  its  native 
ground.  Unfortunately,  the  tendency  towards  unity 
did  not  here  result  in  the  subordination  of  all  the  cities 
to  a  single  empire,  but  in  a  compromise.  They  were 
formed  into  several  federal  groups  or  "nations," 
whose  rivalry  was  so  intense  that  even  the  appearance 
of  the  "cloud  from  the  West"  did  not  draw  them 
into  a  compact  league  against  Roman  aggression. 
The  formula  of  the  God-King  could  never  be  acceptable 
to  the  European  Greek.  Athens  would  never  take  on 
a  relationship  by  which  Laodicea  had  been  bound  from 
her  origin.  The  autonomous  ideal  was  too  strong. 
"  To  destroy  the  political  identity  of  a  city  was  like 
taking  human  life." 

With  the  failure  of  Macedonian  Imperialism,  Mr. 
Ferguson  ends  his  lectures.  But  for  the  study  of  the 
Roman  Imperialism  which  followed  it  they  have  great 
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value.  Rome  conquered  the  Greek  Empires  in  that 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  the  theme  of  Polybius' 
History,  because  she  realised  successfully  the  several 
policies  of  them  all.  She  federated  the  Italian  nation 
while  the  Antigonids  were  failing  to  federate  the 
Greek  :  her  colonies  and  municipalities  in  Gaul  and 
Spain  permanently  converted  the  "  pagan  "  native 
populations  to  Latin  nationality  and  city-state  life, 
while  the  Seleucid  cities  succumbed  to  Persian  and 
Arab.  And  the  Imperial  cult  which  Augustus  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt  became  a  world-religion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CRISIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bishops  Teignton,  S.  Devon, 
5  November  1913. 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  your  article  on  "<■  The  Crisis  ", 
which  surveys  with  a  kind  of  tragic  lucidity  the  possible  loop- 
holes by  which  the  nation  may  escape  from  the  situation  into 
which  it  has  been  manoeuvred  by  the  Government  and  the 
Government's  masters.  Ministers  now  admit  that  the  danger 
which  they  have  treated  as  a  phantasm  is  the  one  dominating 
fact.  They  do  not  like  the  look  of  the  fence  as  they  get  near 
to  it.  That  which  was  mere  bluff  in  July  has  become  a 
serious  menace  in  November — to  the  Premier  the  theme  of 
oracular  profundities,  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  a  problem  for 
serious  argument.  It  is  a  rapid  and  astonishing  change  in 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  Government,  and  only  poor  Mr. 
McKenna  seems  to  have  been  left  uninformed  and  unillumi- 
nated.  From  the  first  a  few  Liberal  publicists  have  seen  the 
reality  of  Ulster  feeling,  but  they  have  been  the  scorn  of  their 
part)' ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  learn  the  cause 
of  the  Government's  change.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  it 
has  coincided  with  the  change  from  public  apathy  to  public 
absorption.  At  the  present  moment  the  brains  of  a  wholvi 
people  are  at  work,  attempting  to  find  some  means  of  escape 
from  the  looming  horrors  of  a  strife  that  would  be  cruel  and 
wretched  to  those  immediately  concerned,  and  infinitely 
dangerous  to  the  whole  State  by  the  strain  it  would  put  on 
the  discipline  and  obedience  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  most  rusi  of  prophets,  has,  of  course, 
a  gigantic  counter-attraction  ;  but  if  the  Unionists  are  reso- 
lute they  will  hold  the  public  mind  fixed  to  "  the  instant 
need  ".  Let  us  at  least  be  sure  that  this  great  danger  is 
avoided  before  we  discuss  the  last  word  in  Utopias.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  equally  of  course,  has  a  solution — for 
what  problems  of  air,  land,  or  sea  would  he  not  find  you  a 
solution  in  twenty-four  hours?  But  I  do  not  think  his  solu- 
tion is  to  be  lightlv  set  aside.  If  I  interpret  rightly  the 
famous  Ladvbnnk  ambiguity,  when  Mr.  Asquith  said  that 
he  would  recognise  no  permanent  bar  to  Irish  unity  his 
cautious  mind  was  dwelling  on  a  scheme  by  which  Ulster 
might  be  excluded  from  the  Bill,  with  the  proviso  that  she 
should  be  given  the  option  of  entering  the  charmed  circle  01 
Irish  Nationalism  if  at  any  time  she  should  desire  to  do  so. 
On  paper  that  would  be  no  permanent  bar  to  Irish  unity, 
and  the  author  of  the  preamble  to  the  Parliament  Act 
attaches  no  small  importance  to  what  appears  on  paper. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  solution  as  this  would  involve  muddle, 
but  a  good  deal  of  muddle  can  be  endured  if  the  onlv  alter- 
native is  civil  war.  It  is  true  also  that  Mr.  Redmond  would 
be  indignant  and  Mr.  Devlin  enraged,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  true  that  such  a  scheme  would  mean  the  betrayal  of  the 
loyal  minority  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  as  their  most  power- 
ful protector  would  be  an  independent  Ulster.  Infinitely 
preferable  to  all  such  schemes  would  be  the  continuance  of 
the  Union  under  which  Ireland  has  prospered  of  late  years 
more  than  any  country  in  Europe  ;  but,  if  an  Irish  Parliament 
be  inevitable,  I  think  Unionists  should  consider  any  scheme 
by  which  the  betraval  of  Ulster  may  be  avoided. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wai.ford  D.  Green. 


MR.  ASOUITH  AND  THE  POSITION  OF  IRISH 
UNIONISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Westcliff  Lodge,  Bournemouth, 

6  November  1913. 

Sir, — Mr.  Asquith,  in  his  speech  at  Ladybank,  remarked 
that,  "  If  Ulster  is  entitled  to  resist  Home  Rule  by  force  of 
arms,  what  possible  answer  could  be  made  to  a  like  claim  put 
forward  by  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  if  they  should  be 


frustrated  in  the  prosecution  of  a  perfectly  constitutional 
demand?  " 

Well !  That  is  easily  answered.  Ulster  resists  because 
she  considers  that  the  placing  of  Protestants,  and  a  Pro- 
testant people,  under  a  Roman  Catholic  government — 
which  would  certainly  not  be  tolerated  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Scotland — can  only  put  back  the  clock,  through  re-starting 
religious  strife,  now  happily  non-existent  under  the  Union. 
Nor  can  these  forget  the  specious  promises  held  out  to  them 
by  Mr.  Redmond,  before  the  Local  Government  Act  came 
into  being,  but  which  have  proved  in  practice  so  much  waste 
paper.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  again  decisively 
rejects  the  Home  Rule  Bill  for  the  third  time — so  soon  as  it 
is  referred  to  them  by  Referendum  or  at  a  General  Election — 
then  the  majority  in  Ireland  have  absolutely  nothing  to  fear 
through  remaining  under  the  Imperial  Parliament — and  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  fight  for— as  their  liberties  are  safer  under 
it,  while  England's  wealth  remains  ready  to  help  them  finan- 
cially at  all  times.    The  two  cases  are  in  no  way  analogous. 

The  Prime  Minister  further  said  :  "  There  is  no  scheme 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  position  of  the  minority  in  Ireland 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  consider  with  a  perfectly  open 
mind  ".  If,  then,  it  is  true,  as  he  says  it  is,  that  he  is  not 
the  servant  of  Mr.  Redmond — who  has  recently  vetoed  all  idea 
of  conference,  and  ordered  the  Government  to  go  full  speed 
ahead — is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  he  will  suggest  at  the 
conference  with  Opposition  leaders  that  a  proviso  be  placed 
in  the  Bill  insuring  to  Protestants  and  those  with  any  pro- 
perty to  lose,  far  more  representation  than  they  have  under 
the  present  Bill ;  a  higher  franchise,  also,  as  being  more 
appropriate  to  an  almost  illiterate  electorate ;  and  a  further 
proviso  that  the  land  and  property  of  all  Protestants  shall  be 
entirely  exempted  from  the  power  of  the  proposed  Irish 
Parliament. 

Were  Mr.  Asquith  to  suggest  in  good  faith  some  such  safe- 
guards to  the  Opposition  leaders,  it  would  at  least  help  to 
convince  Irish  Unionists  that  he  really  appreciates  their  just 
fears,  and  that  he  is  not  being  dictated  to  by  Mr.  Redmond, 
who  now  alone  keeps  his  Government  in  place  and  power. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby. 


THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Would  it  not  be  wise  to  realise  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  blackguard,  but  just  a 
fairly  honest  "  politician  on  the  make  "? 

A  cunning,  country  lawyer  finds  he  has  the  "  gift  of  the 
gab  ",  and  can  titillate  the  long  ears  of  the  wastrels  and  the 
discontented  ;  and,  as  votes  lead  to  office  and  its  emoluments, 
who  dare  blame  him  for  doing  almost  anything  to  obtain  it? 

When  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  "  comparatively  poor  " 
man,  he  was  comparing  himself  with  his  friends  the  dukes  : 
but  the  truth  is  that  by  having  secured  office  and  a  pension, 
he  is  a  rich  man — remembering  what  he  could  have  earned 
at  home. 

Why  not  also  recognise  a  genuine  philanthropic  feeling  at 
bottom  of  his  "  Limehousing  "? 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  generous  with  other  people's  money! 
Vindictive  legislation  has  impoverished  many  worthy  folk, 
and  the  thrifty  are  mulcted  for  the  thriftless ;  but  the  wastrel 
has  gained!  Why  not  he?  Democracy  has  been  so  much 
pandered  to  for  sake  of  votes  that  all  they  think  of  now  is 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  and  many  do  not  trouble  to 
think  whether,  in  a  land  like  this,  where,  on  account  of 
hostile  tariffs,  we  can  only  survive  by  producing  more 
cheaply  than  others,  all  the  increased  burdens  on  capital  may 
not  finally  ruin  the  country. 

The  point  for  Unionists  is  not  to  malign  Mr.  George,  who 
is  playing  his  own  game  quite  fairly,  but  to  open  the  eyes  of 
his  dupes  to  where  he  is  leading  them. 

Yours  truly, 

Senex. 


MR.   LLOYD  GEORGE'S  AFFORESTATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute,  27  October  1913. 

Sir, — When  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  at  Swindon,  declared  that  he  had  never  set  foot 
in  a  deer  forest  he  undoubtedly  spoke  the  truth,  for  his 
Arcadian  sketch  of  the  population,  "  got  back  to  the  land 
and  provided  with  winter  employment  in  looking  after  the 
forests,  and  summer  employment  in  cultivating  the  valleys  ", 
is  more  suggestive  of  the  twelve  washed  men  for  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Slumkey  to  shake  hands  with  at  the  Eatanswill 
election,  or  Nathan's  happy  and  contented  peasantry  sup- 
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plied  to  dance  round  a  maypole  on  the  stage,  than  of  the 
product  of  any  well-considered  and  practical  scheme. 

"  Afforestation  ",  in  Scottish  parlance,  docs  not  mean 
planting  forests,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  appears  to  think,  but 
clearing  land  of  sheep,  for  its  conversion  into  deer  forests, 
which  grow  little  or  no  timber  except  copses  of  natural 
birch.  The  only  forest  trees  able  to  thrive  are  Scotch  fir, 
and  these,  after  twenty-five  years  or  so,  might  attain  suffi- 
cient value  as  pit  props  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  felling,  sawing 
into  lengths,  and  exporting.  They  require  no  "  looking 
after  "  during  their  growth,  except  perhaps  occasional  thin- 
ning, and  the  onlv  assistance  the  "  population  "  would  be 
able  to  afford  them  would  be  to  water  them  with  their  tears 
in  a  season  of  drought.  Moreover,  during  the  winter  the 
young  trees  would  be  buried  deep  under  the  snow.  As  for 
summer  cultivation,  if  ploughing  up  the  rich  land  in  the 
straths  is  meant,  this  would  be  sheer  madness,  for  not  only 
is  it  a  rare  occurrence  for  corn  to  ripen  in  the  Western 
Highlands,  but  the  heavy  spates  common  in  these  valleys 
would  sweep  away  all  the  husbandman's  labour;  and  the 
failure  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  costly  reclamations  at 
Shinness  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  those  minded  to  cultivate 
the  hill  sides.  Where  the  Duke  failed,  the  "  farmer  "  is 
not  likely  to  succeed,  still  less  are  importations  from  the 
slums  of  Glasgow  or  Birmingham. 

The  end  of  the  experiment  would  be  that  the  colonists, 
having  nothing  to  turn  to  in  the  winter,  would  have  to  be 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  already  heavily  mulcted 
to  defray  the  cost  of  their  housing  and  equipment,  until 
those  who  have  not  returned  in  disgust  to  whence  they  came 
would  perish  under  the  malign  influences  of  the  Scottish 
winter  climate  and  Scotch  whiskey. 

Yours, 

W.  J.  Garnett. 


THE  LAND  AND  THE  COTTAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wetheringsett  Manor,  Stowmarket. 

1  November  191 3. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  the  great  scarcity  of  accommodation,  I  should  say  the 
landlords  have  not  kept  abreast,  owing,  I  presume,  to  their 
being  financially  unable  to  do  so;  and  they  are  certainly 
responsible  in  many  cases  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  those  cottages  at  present  in  use.  Under  the  new  proposed 
scheme  it  is  not  stated  what  steps  will  be  taken  to  put  these 
in  order. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  T.  Morgan. 


JUVENAL  AT  A  CABINET. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  November  1913. 

Sir, — Last  Saturday  Mr.  Asquith  gave  a  welcome  denial 
to  the  idea  that  Latin  is  out  of  date,  by  including  in  his 
tribute  to  Campbell-Bannerman  a  reminiscence  of  Juvenal. 
It  appears  that  Gladstone's  Cabinet  of  1892,  which  contained 
a  number  of  distinguished  classical  scholars,  had  a  dispute 
concerning  the  true  reading  in  a  line  of  Juvenal.  Most  of 
the  big  classical  guns  were  in  favour  of  one  reading ; 
Campbell-Bannerman,  almost  alone,  favoured  another ;  and 
the  text  that  was  procured  proved  him  right. '  Mr.  Asquith, 
one  of  the  errant  majority,  explained  that  the  line  was  in  one 
of  the  Satires  not  ordinarily  read  in  schools. 

I  notice  that  in  his  speech  he  did  not  give  the  actual  Latin. 
Perhaps  he  doubted  the  form  it  might  assume  in  the  press, 
or  even  remembered  the  "  solvuntur  risu  tabular  "  ventured 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  which  appeared  next  morning  in 
one  well-known  paper  as  "  solvuntur  tabula  rasa,"  a 
maxim  worthy  of  Ouida  in  her  wildest  days. 

May  one  conjecture  that  the  line  quoted  was  from  the 
end  of  Satire  X.  :  "  Nullum  numen  habes,  si  sit 
prudentia.  .  .  ."  ?  But  Johnson  (Boswell's  Life  of 
him,  year  1783)  quoted  :  "  Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit 
prudentia.  .  .  ."  and,  further,  made  the  conscious 
variation     "  Nullum     numen    adest,     ni     sit  prudentia. 

."  Now,  Johnson's  quotations,  often  slightly  in- 
accurate, have  a  way  of  impressing  themselves  on  the  reader, 
and  may  have  suggested  that  "  abest,"  unknown  to  every 
English  text  that  I  have  consulted,  is  the  rtgJit  reading. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  abest  "  has  MS.  authority,  and  one 
likes  to  think  that  this  was  the  line  in  question,  because — 
after  adequate  research — it  would  justify  Campbell-Banner- 
man and  all  the  eminent  classics  as  well. 

"  Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia  "  is  the  commonest 


misquotation  from  Juvenal,  who  (Satire  XIV.,  47)  wrote 
"  puero." 

Mr.  Asquith's  story  of  Campbell-Bannerman  replying  to  a 
voter  who  said  he  would  rather  vote  for  the  devil,  "  As  your 
friend  is  not  a  candidate,  you  might  just  as  well  vote  for 
me,"  is  apt,  but  the  jest  is  hardly  novel.  It  belongs  to 
Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  brother  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Portland, 
according  to  "A  Budget  of  Anecdotes" — an  excellent 
collection  published  more  than  thirty  years  since.  But  the 
same  answer  may  have  occurred  to  both.  I  would  not 
surest,  as  Sheridan  did  in  his  reply  to  Dundas,  that  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  indebted  to  his  memory 
for  his  jest. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Vernon  Rendai.l. 


MR.  CAUDLE'S  CASE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  November  1913. 

Sir, — Lord  Selborne's  argument  may  be  good  law,  but  is  it 
good  ethics?  Philosophers  tell  us  that  there  is  no  virtue  like 
necessity,  and  every  engine-driver  knows  that  it  is  a  necessity 
that  he  shall  look  after  his  signals.  If  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances  in  Mr.  Caudle's  case,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  these  circumstances  involved  sending  sixteen  persons 
unwillingly  to  their  deaths.  Lord  Selborne  will  admit  that 
he  plans  his  work  and  pleasures  lor  to-morrow  on  the  assur- 
ance that  the  earth  will  not  suddenly  stop  its  rcvolvings,  and 
precipitate  him  into  space.  And,  in  the  same  way,  persons 
take  their  seats  in  the  railway  carriage  assured  that  the 
engine-driver  will  not  forget  to  look  out  for  the  signals,  since 
upon  his  doing  this  depends  the  safety  of  their  lives. 

Again,  the  sentence  inflicted  on  Mr.  Caudle  was  not  a 
chastisement  but  a  blessing,  for  to  him  imprisonment  was  a 
public  act  of  admission  of  his  mistake,  and  to  some  extent 
would  be  a  means  of  lifting  from  his  mind  some  of  that 
mental  suffering  we  all  know  he  endured.  But  the  railway- 
men's  union,  having  called  in  the  Government  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  law,  have  told  the  country  that  it  is  Mr. 
Caudle  and  not  the  victims  of  his  mistake  to  whom  pity 
should  be  given,  and  they  have  thus  created  a  precedent  for 
which  the  country  will  certainly  have  to  pay  dear  in  the 
future. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

William  Poel. 


A  BORDER  MEMORIAL  OF  ANDREW  LANG. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Fairnilee,  Galashiels. 
Sir, — Many  of  the  friends  of  Andrew  Lang  have  desired 
to  see  some  simple  memorial  of  him  in  the  countryside 
which  was  his  birthplace,  and  which  he  always  held  in  the 
most  affectionate  memory.  He  had  no  love  for  memorials, 
but  we  believe  that  he  would  not  have  been  averse  from  such'a 
tribute  from  his  own  people.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Selkirk, 
which  included  a  number  of  his  old  schoolfellows  and  life- 
long friends,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  tablet  with  a  medal- 
lion in  the  Selkirk  Free  Library  (which  he  opened  in  1889), 
and  to  give  his  friends  outside  the  Borders  the  opportunity 
of  subscribing  if  they  desired.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  devote  any  surplus  to  some  object  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  Border  history  and  literature.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  limited  to  two  guineas,  and  should  be 
sent  to  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Strathearn  Steedman, 
Solicitor,  Selkirk. 

I  am,  etc., 

Alex.  F.  Roberts 

(Chairman  of  Committee). 


ETON  MEMORIAL  TO  ALFRED  LYTT ELTON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  October,  19 13. 

Sir, — May  we  avail  ourselves  of  your  courtesy  to  inform 
Old  Etonians  that  the  fund  for  the  above  mentioned  object 
will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

The  undersigned  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  form 
a  sub-committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
the  surplus  funds,  after  providing  for  the  cost  of  the  portrait 
in  the  School  Hall,  Eton. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Middleton. 
Ian  Malcolm. 

A.    C.  AlNGER. 

Contributions  should  be  sent,  and  cheques  made  payable, 
to  Mr.  W.  Clay,  C.E.A.  Rooms,  High  Street,  Eton. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  GIANT— AND  SOME  PRIGS. 

"  The  Works  of  Tennyson."  With  Notes  by  the  Author. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Hallam  Lord  Tennyson. 
Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  appearance  of  a  complete  Tennyson  in  one 
volume  with  the  addition  of  notes  and  a  memoir 
suggests  some  ready  reflections  to  the  lover  of  poetry, 
even  when  it  is  Victorian,  and  the  reader  of  comments 
on  it,  even  when  they  are  late  Georgian.  Is  Tennyson 
really  negligible ;  is  his  message  (blessed  word  !)  out  of 
date ;  and  have  the  ingenious  young  prigs  who  pour 
scorn  on  the  giant's  work  any  comparative  standard 
of  merit  worth  consideration. 

Tennyson's  fortunate  and  exceptional  career  has  had 
an  unmistakable  influence  on  his  subsequent  reputation. 
By  1850  he  was  Laureate,  and  his  fame  was  made  by 
the  exquisite  harmonies  and  philosophic  thought  of  "  In 
Memoriam  ".  He  lived  till  1892,  and  wrote  constantly 
till  the  end,  retaining  his  powers  to  an  extent  unusual 
among  men  of  letters.  For  a  parallel  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  old  age  of  Sophocles.  Few,  indeed,  of  the 
band  of  real  singers  have  had  assured  success  for  a 
generation,  and  many  a  biographer  has  to  excuse  that 
misfortune  which  is  needed,  according  to  the  bitter 
French  saying,  to  make  talent  into  genius.  But  Tenny- 
son was  physically  a  man  of  splendid  strength,  and  he 
was  carefully  protected  from  the  world's  rebuffs.  His 
muse  was  fostered  by  seclusion ;  his  moods  and  glooms 
were  respected.  A  passionate  genius  could  hardly, 
perhaps,  have  enjoyed  his  placid,  English  country  life, 
and  would  have  sought  greater  adventures  and  more 
than  selected  friends. 

A  prophet  who  is  in  any  way  protected,  or  a  poet 
who  makes  a  great  deal  of  money,  is  in  so  exceptional 
a  position  as  to  create  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Truth 
to  tell,  Tennyson  was  somewhat  spoilt  in  his  later 
years.  He  needed  more  critics  like  Mrs.  Cameron, 
with  her  "  Alfred,  they  come  to  see  a  lion  and  find  a 
bear  ".  He  had  every  chance  to  become  a  colossal 
egoist.  But  the  essential  nobility  of  the  man  avoided 
that,  and  all  this  careful  tendance  of  the  poet  did  not 
reduce  him  to  well-fed  nonentity,  though  later  it  led  to 
a  natural  reaction,  a  suggestion  that  he  was  vastly 
overrated. 

Yet  it  could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  he  said  of  his 
blackbird, 

"  Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once,  when  young  ". 
Some  of  his  later  verses  are  as  certain  of  immortality 
as  anything  he  wrote.  He  remained  throughout  his 
long  life  the  supreme  artist,  the  greatest  artist  in 
English  poetry  since  Milton,  triumphant  over  the  all- 
binding  power  of  commonplace.  The  public,  of  course, 
took  to  its  heart  his  worst  poems  ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
notable  and  noted  because  they  form  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  his  work. 

The  notes  in  the  new  edition  show  partly  how  he 
made  himself,  though  they  were  wrung  out  of  his 
unwillingness  by  the  zealous  labours  of  a  crowd  of 
commentators.  He  had  communed  widely  and  deeply 
with  the  poetic  voices  of  the  past.  He  saw  his  own 
immediate  experience,  as  every  true  poet  must,  sub 
specie  aeternitatis,  but  he  weighed  it  and  revalued  it  in 
its  relation  to  the  accumulated  experience  of  genera- 
tions. He  was  Homer's  scholar  and  Virgil's,  Shake- 
speare's and  Milton's.  Often — unconsciously,  we 
think — he  selects  the  very  same  adjective  as  his  great 
predecessors.     He  is  in  the  great  tradition. 

He  speaks,  as  Shakespeare  does,  of  "  heavy  ignor- 
ance", and  that  is  the  thing  which  disqualifies  his  latest 
critics  and  depreciators.  They  do  not  believe  in  tradi- 
tions;  they  have  their  small  gods  of  to-day,  and  know 
little  of  the  great  utterance  of  the  past.  Their  oracles 
are  easy,  neither  offering  nor  demanding  much  exercise 
for  the  brain.  Ignoring  the  finest  revelations  of  beauty 
which  belong  to  the  world,  they  rediscover  ancient 
things,  and  seek  clumsily  to  reproduce  them.  They 
would  destroy  when  they  cannot  build  up. 

We  hate  poetry,  said  Keats,  that  has  a  design  upon 
us,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  talk  about  the  "  message  " 


of  Tennyson,  his  strangely  varying  thoughts  on  fate 
and  religion.  One  thing  pre-eminently  the  present 
world  may  gather  from  him  :  that  the  English  language 
is  a  glorious  instrument  when  it  is  properly  used  !  An 
earlier  generation  made,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  mot 
juste  and  of  French  models,  and  pushed  style  to  the 
verge  of  preciosity.  But  this  exaggeration  was  far 
preferable  to  the  sloppy,  untidy  verbiage  which  is  now 
accounted  English.  Horace  taught  us  at  school  not  to 
censure  a  thing  just  because  it  is  recent,  but  we  are 
bound  to  protest  against  the  increasingly  formless 
work — in  prose  and  poetry  alike — which  is  being  pro- 
duced to-day  and  which  is  called  great  because  it  is 
grotesque,  and  strong  because  it  is  violent.  Instinct  in 
language,  as  in  other  things,  can  do  much,  but  it 
cannot  make  up  entirely  for  the  discipline  which  comes 
from  taste  and  knowledge.  Not  to  speak  of  the  amaz- 
ing twaddle  which  now  gels  into  print,  we  saw  lately 
in  the  admired  verse  of  a  modern  poet — we  take  the 
phrase  at  random — eyes  credited  with  "  ophthalmic 
eaves  ". 

Tennyson  could  never  have  written  that.  He  did  not 
work  in  a  hurry.  He  did  not  use  words  merely  for  their 
sound  ;  he  did  not  take  bedizened  platitude  for  wisdom  ; 
he  did  not  shriek  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  had 
something  to  say.  A  scholar  trained  in  the  language 
which  restrains  an  indecent  exposure  of  flashy,  ill- 
formed  adjectives,  he  was  at  once  an  innovator  (espe- 
cially in  the  compound  words  which  English  for  some 
odd  reason  has  unduly  shirked)  and  a  reviver  of  the 
best  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude ;  and  in  both  ways 
a  "  lord  of  language  ",  not  a  master  of  amplification, 
like  a  best-selling  novelist.  Virgil's  scholar,  the  icono- 
clasts cry,  cannot  be  original.  But  Dante  was  Virgil's 
scholar  too — Dante,  whose  tremendous  originality  built 
a  new  heaven  and  hell.  Tennyson  gave  us  patriotic 
poetry  worthy  of  the  name  ;  he  brought  the  wonders  of 
science  out  of  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  pedantry  which 
is  perpetually  closing  over  them.  Science,  philosophy, 
the  lore  of  the  classics — these  are  not  for  all  readers. 

Tennyson  has  besides  an  immediate  and  compelling 
claim  on  every  Englishman.  With  precise  and  delicate 
art  he  pictured  bird  and  flower  and  stream  ;  he  immor- 
talised that  unapproachable  charm  of  English  country 
which  was  a  familiar  joy  to  a  past  century,  and  which  a 
restless  and  feverish  age  is  endeavouring  clumsily  to 
recapture. 

Do  not  let  us  pay  any  further  heed  to  the  boobies 
who  label  him  middle-class  and  Victorian  ;  and  who 
affect  that  he  was  too  prosperous  and  too  much  of  a 
peer  and  a  Conservative  to  be  a  poet.  We  had  better, 
if  we  wish  to  belittle  Tennyson,  go  back  to  poor  old 
Christopher  North,  who  had  some  vigour  and  could 
whack. 


CONDER. 

"  Charles  Conder,  his  Life  and  Work."  By  Frank  Gibson. 
With  a  Catalogue  of  Lithographs  and  Etchings  by 
Campbell  Dodgson.  121  Illustrations.  Lane.  21s. 
net. 

"/BONDER'S  art  will  most  certainly  live  in  the 
future  for  the  two  great  artistic  qualities  alone 
which  it  possesses — namely,  colour  and  poetry."  Even 
the  most  tempered  admirers  of  Charles  Conder  will 
consider  that  his  biographer's  estimate  of  the  great 
qualities  his  art  shows  is  too  modest.  For  ourselves, 
we  should  prophecy  that  if  Conder's  art  possesses  no 
more  than  colour  and  poetry  it  will  most  certainly  not 
live  in  the  future.  For  sentiment  and  colour  alone  do 
not  bring  it  off ;  they  take  a  picture  no  further  than 
immediate  popularity.  Mr.  Gibson,  in  crediting  Con- 
der's art  with  no  other  great  quality,  overlooks  that 
which  in  Conder  is  more  indispensable  than,  and  cer- 
tainly as  remarkable  as,  his  colour — his  genius  for  sil- 
houette and  spacing.  His  poetry  is  a  slighter  presence, 
as  we  readily  feel  when  we  compare  him,  say,  with 
Watteau.  At  the  bottom  of  his  mind  there  was  a  sedi- 
ment of  vulgarity  which,  when  stirred  up,  clouds  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  his  art.  Even  his  landscapes  are 
not  always  safe  from  the  irrelevance  and  bathos  of  this 
element.  It  is  curious  how  weakness  of  this  kind,  rein- 
forced by  his  incompetent  draughtsmanship,  reduce  his 
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pictures,  when  seen  in  black  and  white  illustrations,  to 
the  level  of  the  feeblest  Academy  art.  We  are  thinking 
at  the  moment  of  "  Two  Nymphs  in  a  Garden  ",  in- 
cluded in  this  book,  which  but  for  its  inaccuracy  of 
drawing  would  pass  for  a  Henrietta  Rae. 

Conders  of  this  kind  will  most  certainly  not  live  in 
the  future.  We  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  our 
descendants  will  have  standards  for  esteeming  old 
masters  widely  different  from  ours.  And  if  we  are 
really  anxious  to  have  some  idea  how  our  modern 
heroes  will  strike  an  age  that  does  not  view  them 
through  the  pleasant,  tender  haze  of  personal  feelings 
and  partisanship,  we  must  attempt  the  same  dispas- 
sionate gaze.  It  is  beyond  reasonable  contention  that 
if  we  were  resolute  enough  to  wipe  all  preconceptions, 
all  second-hand  ideas  and  admiration  from  our  minds 
and  then  come  across  pictures  like  "La  Toilette", 
"  The  Garden  Seat  ",  "  The  Blue  Sofa  ",  "  Les  Baig- 
neuses  ",  and  Plates  103,  101,  99,  98,  80,  79,  in  the 
National  Gallery  or  Wallace  Gollection,  we  should  rank 
Condcr  with  the  weak  spots  and  the  "  misfits  "  of 
either  gallery. 

We  insist  upon  this  side  of  his  unequal  art  for  a 
reason  more  profitable  than  mere  detraction.  The 
admirable  appendix  of  the  book  Iwforc  us  contains  a 
list  of  Conder's  works  in  public  galleries.  Finding 
England,  we  discover  that  one  black  chalk  drawing  is 
all  we  have  of  his.  Dublin,  with  seven  examples,  heads 
the  list.  The  Louvre  and  the  Metro])olitan  Museum, 
New  York,  each  has  a  water-colour.  However  unsatis- 
fying Conder  is  at  his  worst,  at  his  best  he  is  a  rare 
and  fine  artist.  We  shall  only  wait  till  his  good  work 
is  very  scarce  and  costly  to  start  trying  to  acquire  it. 
But  we  should  at  least  arrange  that  we  ultimately  get, 
not  examples  like  those  we  have  mentioned,  but  pieces 
that  represent  his  highest  in  fan  design,  in  silk  paint- 
ing, and  especially  in  land  and  seascape. 

"  Apple  Blossom,  Dennemont  "  (Plate  10)  is  a  pic- 
ture, we  should  say,  of  quite  extraordinary  quality, 
combining  Conder's  wonderful  subtlety  of  perception 
with  his  fine  sense  of  decoration.  Very  few  paintings 
of  blossoming-  orchards  rank  with  this.  Then  there 
are  several  sea  pieces  of  the  purest  quality  expressing 
his  especial  vision  of  magic  loveliness.  In  his  own 
field  he  is  unsurpassed  as  a  sea  painter,  and,  as  such, 
sure  to  live.  As  a  fan  painter  he  is  best  known  and 
most  completely  displays  his  power.  As  a  sea  painter 
he  is  exquisitely  delicate ;  as  a  fan  designer  he  dis- 
covers a  largeness  and  nobility  of  style  that  set  him 
right  above  his  followers  and  imitators.  One  of  his 
most  characteristic  and  beautiful  fans  is  also  among 
his  earliest — the  "  Fan  in  Sanguine  ",  owned  by  Mr. 
John  Lane,  that  champion  of  British  art.  In  a  work 
like  this  Conder  expresses  something  of  Watteau's 
consciousness  of  hidden  meaning  and  mystery 
struggling  to  declare  itself.    This  is  the  Conder  of 

"  Seagates  of  spring,  blossoming  rose  and  snow, 
Floodgates  of  night,  passion  and  vision  of  pain  ". 

Mr.  Gibson  incidentally  explains  Conder's  great 
technical  shortcoming.  "  He  seldom  drew  from  life, 
but  almost  entirely  from  memory."  But  as  he  had 
never  bothered  himself  to  take  life-drawing  seriously 
his  memory  was  poorly  stocked.  In  Mr.  Rothenstein's 
phrase,  he  was  an  incompetent  draughtsman. 

This  book  is  plentifully  illustrated  ;  perhaps  too  many 
late  examples  are  given  at  the  expense  of  the  finer 
period.  The  appendix  has  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the 
lithographs  and  etchings  by  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson, 
and  lists  of  pictures  and  book  illustrations.  The  list  of 
Conder's  exhibited  works  would  be  more  useful  still 
were  it  indexed;  it  is  "  a  little  strong  "  to  have  to  go 
through  some  500  pictures  to  find  one. 

"FAIR  DAFFODILS—." 

"  The  Daffodil  Fields."     By  John  Masefield.  Heine- 
mann   3s.  6d. 

IT  is  used  once  only  in  "  The  Daffodil  Fields  "■ — not 
profanely,  but  in  its  literal  meaning  : — 
"  You  come  to  tread  a  bloody  path  of  flowers." 
The  word  is  now  almost  obsolete  where  once  it  reigned. 
Mr.  Masefield  has  profoundly  influenced  our  English 


vocabulary  in  this  respect.  There  are  said  lo  be 
regions  where  certain  language  of  the  people  has 
quite  gone  out.  Some  of  us  have  tried  the  experiment 
of  repeating  words  and  phrases  over  and  over  again 
till  they  come  to  lose  all  their  content  and  colour.  This 
seems  to  have  happened  with  Mr.  Masefield '8  word. 
We  believe  he  has  entirely  driven  it  from  more  than  one 
English  village.  It  has  come  lo  be  loo  polite  for  the 
coarse  uses  to  which  it  was  put.  It  is  now  a  part  of 
civilised  English  literature.  We  are  told  that,  a  copy 
of  "The  Everlasting  Mercy"  having  slipped  into  a 
library  where  one  would  expect  to  find  nothing  less 
gentle  than  the  tales  of  Louisa  Allcott  and  Mrs.  Ewing, 
a  young  person  was  distinctly  overheard  in  a  remark 
that  a  short  while  ago  would  have  scandalised  a  field- 
labourer. 

Mr.  Masefield  is  wise  to  recognise  the  effect  of  his 
influence  upon  our  English  vocabulary.  Having  ex- 
hausted the  significance  of  certain  phrases  he  refrains 
from  a  further  use  of  them.  He  leaves  them  to  the 
innocent  young  people  who  can  still  find  in  them  a 
relish  of  the  unlawful  and  the  violent.  "  The  Daffodil 
Fields  "  is  marked  by  a  chastity  of  phrase  all  the  more 
agreeable  for  its  being  unexpected.  Mr.  Masefield  has 
had  the  masterly  inspiration  of  surprising  us  in  "  The 
Daffodil  Fields  "  by  the  phrases  that  are  not  there. 

But  "  The  Daffodil  Fields  "  is  not  a  poem  of  milk 
and  honey  : 

"  All  the  gold  flowers  are  covered  up  with  blood." 
Mr.  Masefield  still  follows  a  vein  of  deliberate 
brutality,  running  into  an  unimaginative  extreme. 
There  is  too  much  bloodshed  here,  and  mud,  and 
dabbled  blossoms.  Always  Mr.  Masefield  must  under- 
line and  emphasise.  We  are  too  frequently  aware  of 
the  clever  poet  carried  upon  tides  of  sounding  rhyme. 
His  exuberance  is  too  literary.  Mr.  Masefield  is  clearly 
writing,  sometimes  when  the  spirit  is  quite  still. 
Often  we  are  aware  of  a  fever  of  composition  excited 
more  by  the  clang  of  his  verse  than  by  the  urgent 
impulse  to  fix  imperishably  something  he  has  felt  or 
seen.  It  is  plain  that  many  of  these  verses  would  not 
have  been  written  had  not  the  rhyme  tempted  their 
author  into  unnecessary  images  and  incidents. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Masefield  to  isolate  lines 
and  stanzas  of  this  poem  and  use  them  for  a  test  of  its 
total  effect.  Only  a  pedant  would  submit  Mr.  Mase- 
field to  the  trial  of  selected  quotation  and  proceed 
thereon  to  judgment.  It  is  not  slovenliness  in  Mr. 
Masefield  that  makes  him  rhyme  "  far  "  with  "  aha  "  ! 
but  a  contempt  for  the  rules  of  his  metier  that  fre- 
quently allows  him,  in  the  total  result,  his  finest  effects. 
We  can  pardon  the  lines  in  Mr.  Masefield  :  — 
"  Her  thought  for  Michael  ran  like  glory  and  like 

poison  through  his  inner  man  "  ; 
because  in  the  speed  of  his  verse  the  absurdity  of  his 
phrase  passes  unheeded.  In  Mr.  Masefield  it  is  the 
rush  of  his  lines,  their  momentum  and  energy,  that 
makes  his  poem.  Our  only  doubt,  which  often  runs 
into  certainty,  is  that  this  momentum  is  less  the 
momentum  of  genius  than  the  momentum  of  an 
extremely  clever  writer  exploiting  an  amazing  facility 
of  style  and  emotion. 

Curiously,  it  is  again  the  sea  that  brings  into  a  poem 
of  Mr.  Masefield  a  touch  of  undoubted  inspiration.  His 
tale  of  blood  and  tragically  mortal  passion  at  an  end, 
he  throws  it  for  contrast  against  the  immortal  river 
running  to  the  sea.     The  river,  winding  inevitably  to 
the  deep,  becomes  an  image  of  man's  fate  flung  for 
contrast,  in  the  manner  of  Thomas  Hardy,  against  the 
slow  forces  of  Nature.    If  we  must  quote  at  all,  let  us 
end  upon  this  picture  of  the  creeping  river  : — 
"  Slowly  it  loitered  past  the  shivering  reeds 
Into  a  mightier  water  ;  thence  its  course 
Becomes  a  pasture,  where  the  salmon  feeds, 
Wherein  no  bubble  tells  its  humble  source  ; 
But  the  great  waves  go  rolling,  and  the  horse 
Snorts  at  the  bursting  waves  and  will  not  drink, 
And  the  great  ships  go  outward,  bubbling  to  the 
brink ; 

Outward  with  men,  with  men  upon  them,  stretched 
in  line, 
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Handling  the  halliards,  to  the  ocean  gates, 
Where  fleeting  windflaws  fill  the  air  with  brine, 
And  all  the  ocean  opens.    Then  the  mates 
Cry,  and  the  sunburnt  crew  no  longer  waits, 
But  sing  triumphant  and  the  topsail  fills 
To  this  old  tale  of  woe  among  the  daffodils." 

IN  A  BROWN  STUDY. 

"  Here  are  Ladies."    By  James  Stephens.  Macmillan. 
5s.  net. 

"  T  'M  thinking  by  the  mercy  of  God  ",   said  the 
J.     beggar  in  Synge's  first  play,  "  it's  few  sees 
anything  but  them  is  blind  for  a  space." 

When  we  read  Mr.  Stephens'  new  book  these  words 
of  the  Irish  dramatist  came  readily  to  mind.  There,  in 
a  volume  of  prose  studies,  stories,  and  verses,  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  speculations  and  inquiries.  Touching 
the  form  of  beauty  and  the  robes  of  wisdom,  we  found 
that  the  things  themselves  were  elusive  and  quick  to 
escape.  The  author,  it  seemed,  had  done  much  to  whet 
our  appetites  and  little  to  satisfy  them,  and,  when  we 
remembered  our  finding  of  his  "  Crock  of  Gold  ",  there 
was  a  feeling  of  annoyance.  In  that  other  book  he  had 
given  in  full  measure  the  many  wonderful  ideas  of  a 
ready  vision,  but  in  his  latest  work  there  were  reti- 
cences, pauses,  efforts,  and,  in  short,  a  general  lack 
of  self-confidence.  For  all  this  we  believe,  however, 
there  is  good  and  enough  reason.  Mr.  Stephens  is 
thinking;  perhaps,  even,  some  blindness  has  been  upon 
him,  but  it  has  not  been  that  form  which  too  often 
follows  a  success.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  we 
loved  the  exuberant  spirit  in  which  he  once  wrote,  yet 
in  his  new  hesitancy  is  the  sure  pledge  that  he  is  on 
the  right  way  towards  achieving  the  sight  of  certain 
truths. 

Although  it  has  often  been  said  that  in  the  ancient 
times  Ireland  was  so  full  of  saints  and  sages  and  poets 
and  wise  women  that  there  was  scarce  standing  room 
for  a  commonplace  person,  it  is  not  thought  that  they 
left  behind  them  any  treatise  on  the  perfect  system  of 
matrimony.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  they  knew  less 
about  this  matter  than  did  most  of  those  who  were 
vulgar  and  lacked  learning,  but  we  are  forced  to  notice 
their  omission,  since  Mr.  Stephens  is  busy  in  repairing 
it.  Husbands,  wives,  lovers,  and  casual  interlopers  on 
the  married  state,  are  the  persons  whom  he  has  chiefly 
studied.  Opening  by  some  verses  on  the  unkindness 
of  women,  he  goes  straight  to  tell  of  the  misadventures 
of  three  stupid  men,  and,  if  he  throws  no  great  light  on 
the  situation,  he  at  least  sets  us  to  think  along  his  own 
train  of  thoughts.  He  abhors  the  stagnant  philosophy 
which  tells  us  that  a  twirling  of  the  thumbs  is  the  way 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  he  seems  to  know 
that  a  puddle  breeds  more  diseases  than  an  ocean. 
Montaigne,  we  fancy,  could  never  have  got  him  to 
agree  that  the  ideal  marriage  was  between  a  deaf  man 
and  a  blind  woman,  for  his  eager  mind  is  always  in 
search  of  the  sounds  and  lights  which  make  under- 
standing. "  Man  is  God's  secret  ",  he  wrote  in  "  The 
Crock  of  Gold  "  ;  "  Power  is  man's  secret,  Sex  is 
woman's  secret  ",  and  if  these  things  are  so,  there  may 
be  no  end  to  his  inquiries ;  but,  all  the  same,  they  are 
worth  following,  for  in  a  patient  search  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  gathered  by  the  way.  In  the  book 
"  Ecclesiasticus  "  it  is  written  that  "  There  is  one  that 
laboureth  and  taketh  pains,  and  maketh  haste,  and  is 
so  much  the  more  behind  ",  but  we  do  not  see  this  fate 
in  wait  for  Mr.  Stephens.  He  is  not  quick  in  taking 
a  conclusion,  nor  does  he  dig  out  thoughts  with  a 
laborious  spade,  but  all  the  time  he  is  evidently 
thinking. 

Behind  or  in  front  of  all  the  serious  matter  which  is 
in  this  book  we  find  the  light  of  the  author's  unfailing 
humour.  Once,  in  "A  Tavern  in  the  Town  ",  it 
breaks  through  all  the  clouds,  and  Irish  wit  is  turned 
on  such  matters  as  tobacco,  dancing,  the  North  Pole, 
the  English,  and  poetry.  It  is  all  splendidly  inconse- 
quent, though  it  is  mostly  jesting  with  a  purpose,  and 
it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  as  though  to  remind 
us  that  the  best  people  can  still  laugh,  even  though 
husbands,  wives,  and  Nonconformist  consciences  infest 


the  land.  In  the  little  series  of  sketches,  which  he 
calls  "  Three  Angry  People  ",  he  has  gone  to  the  root 
of  certain  matters  with  a  rare  shrewdness  which  knows 
neither  error  nor  faltering.  Crocks  of  gold  are  not  to 
be  found  beneath  every  bush,  but  there  is  much  of  the 
precious  metal  in  the  new  book,  and  not  a  line  in  it 
which  need  discourage  those  who  have  believed  in  the 
author's  good  future. 

OLD  STANDARDS. 

'  Old  Standards."    By  John  Halsham.     Smith,  Elder. 
5s.  net. 

TO  anyone  who  cares  about  the  best  in  writing  it  is 
something  of  an  event  to  have  a  new  volume 
from  John  Halsham.  Between  "  Idlehurst  ",  in  1897, 
and  these  "  Old  Standards  "  of  to-day  we  can  count 
but  three  volumes,  and  one  of  them  was  oulside 
matters  of  general  interest.  Five  volumes  in  sixteen 
years  !  Measured  by  the  output  of  some  of  our  polite 
philosophers,  how  inconsiderable  it  is.  But  regard  it 
otherwise.  Think  of  five  volumes  of  which  you  would 
not  wish  a  page  deleted — five  volumes  revealing  a  rare 
perspicacity ;  an  almost  uncanny  insight  and  sympathy, 
without  a  sign  of  "  precociousness  "  or  make-believe, 
written  in  the  prose  of  a  poet  and  with  the  humour  of 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  Regarded  thus,  Mr.  Halsham's 
output  is  not  so  slight,  and  we  do  not  know  another 
writer  of  whom  we  should  be  prepared  to  say  as  much. 

Unlike  "Idlehurst"  and  "  Lonewood  Corner",  the 
present  volume  consists  of  essays  unconnected  by  any 
thread  of  narrative.  Each  one  treats  of  some  village 
or  countryside  aspect.  "  The  Exile  ",  an  eviction,  "  A 
Servant  of  the  Public  ",  the  postmaster,  "  The  Omni- 
bus ",  "  The  Clocksmith  ",  "  The  Demagogue  ", 
"  The  Pension  ",  "  The  Heat  of  the  Day  "— 
what  pitfalls  these  seeming  simple  themes  can 
be  most  readers  know  to  their  cost.  But  they 
are  never  commonplace  in  Mr.  Halsham's  hands. 
In  fact,  it  is  true — but  not  quite  in  the  usual 
sense — that  he  writes  divinely  about  a  broomstick. 
Thus  when  he  sets  out  to  write  of  the  village  omnibus, 
and  its  journeyings  to  and  fro  to  the  town,  it  is  of 
the  omnibus  and  it  is  of  its  inmates  that  he  writes. 
We  are  not  whisked  off  on  some  pretence  to  Timbuctoo 
or  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  as  one  is  by  an  author  who 
feels  his  matter  running  thin  and  knows  he  must  drag 
more  ground.  The  paper  dealing  with  the  village  post- 
master is  eight  pages  in  length  (and  all  too  short),  but 
it  gives  us  a  whole  document  of  village  life,  and  in  no 
single  sentence  does  the  author  depart  from  his  theme. 
You  may  think  at  first  that  Mr.  Halsham  is  the  most 
desultory  of  writers,  but  you  soon  find  that  if  you  drop 
a  sentence  you  are  as  apt  to  lose  a  step  in  a  closely 
knit  argument  apart  as  some  thought  clearly  and  beau- 
tifully said. 

In  "  Idlehurst  "  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Halsham  brings 
upon  his  pages  characters  other  than  villagers,  and  we 
confess  to  a  pleasure  in  meeting  them.  In  these  papers 
they  would  have  been  out  of  place,  but  we  hope  we  are 
not  to  lose  sight  of  them  altogether.  Does  an  author 
receive  no  more  visits  from  that  neighbour  across  the 
common  "  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  the 
closest  hostility  "  for  very  many  years,  whose  watch 
was  so  erratic  in  its  course  and  for  whom  he  had  to 
tell  the  time  by  the  stars?  And  are  we  never  to  have 
another  novel?  In  fact,  we  are  greedy.  We  are 
grateful  for  this  volume,  but  we  want  others,  and  we 
want  the  "  quality  " — but  we  still  want  Simeon  Nye, 
Mas'  Tully,  Ben  Hicks,  and  (most  decidedly)  Jesse 
Budgen. 

We  have  said  that  this  volume  deals  only  with  village 
and  simple  folk,  but  there  is  one  exception.  Here  and 
there  in  the  essays  we  have  a  glimpse  of  him,  but  in  the 
paper  which  closes  the  volume  "  Nightfall  "  this 
"  watcher  ",  this  "  solitary  "  as  one  author  calls  him, 
is  let  stand  more  visibly  before  our  eyes.  As  we  read 
his  few  sentences  of  self-revelation,  so  poignant  and 
so  restrained,  we  unconsciously  find  ourselves  thinking 
— "  we  wish  Stevenson  could  have  read  this  ".  Poles 
asunder  as  they  are,  he  who  wrote  "  Ordered  South  " 
and  he  who  wrote  "  Nightfall  "  have  the  same  serenity 
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arid  greatness  of  thought  and  the  same  gift  of  Exquisite 
language.  The  one  as  much  as  the  other  it  seems  here 
impertinent  to  analyse.  We  all  remember  the  youthful 
outburst  as  to  the  "  playing  the  sedulous  ape  "  to  this 
writer  and  to  that,  but  what  confession  have  we — 
what  could  we  have? — of  the  fires  that  went  to  make 
the  spirit  urging  to  those  exercises?  Nobody,  we  are 
told,  could  bow  with  the  grace  of  "  David  Garrick  ", 
but  we  question  if  he  learned  it  from  any  professor  of 
deportment.  So,  too,  with  our  author.  Doubtless  he 
has  polished  his  prose;  doubtless  Oxford  and  Newing- 
ton  have  done  their  share;  but  surely  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  very  simple  :  that  he  writes  as  he  does  be- 
cause he  is  the  man  he  is. 

These  papers  were  contributed  to  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  are  now  dedicated  lo  one  who  was  its 
editor  for  many  years.  These  facts  do  not  seem  to 
this  present  reviewer  a  reason  why  Mr.  Halsham's 
book  should  lose  in  these  columns  the  meed  it  deserves. 
They  would  not  have  made  him  praise  it  against  his 
judgment  ;  shall  he  therefore  not  praise  merely  because 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  something  of  an  indulgence  to 
do  so? 


NOVELS. 

"The  Joy  of  Youth."     By  Eden  Phillpotts.  Chapman 
and  Hall.  6s. 

MR.  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS'  latest  novel  is  brac- 
ing. He  writes  of  youth  as  one  who  can  enter 
fully  into  its  glories  and  griefs.  His  novel  is  the  story 
of  two  ardent  artist-souls  who,  in  spite  of  many 
barriers,  were  irresistibly  drawn  together.  Loveday 
Merton  and  Bertram  Dangerfield  strike  up  an  acquaint- 
anceship in  the  cast  room  at  the  British  Museum. 
Bertram  is  a  painter,  young,  rich,  and  well- 
born, living  in  Florence — "  Where  else  could  an 
artist  live?  " — while  Loveday  is  the  unconventional 
product  of  a  very  conventional  old  Devonshire 
family.  Moreover,  she  is  engaged  to  one  Sir 
Ralegh  Vane  of  Vanestowe,  a  very  proper  young 
baronet  who  is,  we  are  '.old,  engrossed  in  sport, 
but  who  talks  like  a  leading  article.  He  is  so  nice 
in  his  language  that  he  shudders  at  the  expression 
"up-to-date".  "Don't  use  that  phrase,  dearest 
heart  ",  he  cries  to  Loveday.  "  '  Up-to-date  ' — oh, 
the  rich  vulgarity  of  those  three  words.  They  always 
make  me  shudder,  and  I  see  they  have  crept  into  the 
highest  journalism." 

Loveday  finds  herself  stifled  by  this  very  particular 
young  man  and  when  a  chance  offers  to  go  to  Italy  she 
seizes  it  greedily  and  learns  to  live,  with  Bertram  at 
hand  to  help  her,  for  the  first  time.  Life  expands  in  a 
glorious  vista  before  her.  But  she  still  feels  herself 
the  prisoner  of  her  word  and  would  never  have  broken 
with  the  tiresome  baronet  but  for  the  fact  that,  in  her 
absence,  he  conveniently  falls  in  love  with  someone 
else.  From  motives  of  loyalty  he  conceals  the  fact, 
and  it  is  not  until  many  chapters  are  over  that  the 
secret  is  discovered.  Then  Loveday,  like  a  bird  on 
the  wing,  flies  back  to  Italy  to  her  Bertram. 

"  I  prayed  Pan  that  you  might  want  me  to  come 
to  you  ",  he  cries. 

And  so  they  kissed  each  other,  and  "  the  kiss  was 
so  long  as  the  whole  life  of  many  creatures  that  live 
on  earth  ". 

It  is  an  altogether  pleasant  book,  very  exhilarating, 
while  the  pictures  of  Italy  are  as  good  in  their  way  as 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts'  pictures  of  Dartmoor. 
"  The  Pomanders."  By  Arthur  Fetterless.  Blackwood.  6s. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  in  modern  fiction  people  whom 
we  really  like.  Many  of  them  are  interesting,  but  un- 
comfortable, and  most  of  the  rest  are  merely  tiresome. 
Here,  however,  is  a  novel  with  a  group  of  characters 
whom  we  can  only  describe  as  lovable.  Old  Poman- 
der, in  good  times,  is  as  genial  and  noble  a  man  as  we 
can  hope  to  meet  in  a  life's  march,  and  in  bad  times 
his  nobility  remains.  The  two  of  his  daughters  whom 
we  know  best  are  charming,  and  worth  all  the  honest 
love  that  was  given  them.  Their  lovers,  too,  are  good 
fellows,  though  we  must  admit  that  one  of  them  was 
rather  heavy  and  the  other  a  trifle  absurd.     It  seems 


monstrous  thai  tin-  happy  paily  should  even  lor  a  time 
have  been  broken  up  by  such  a  rogue  as  Henry  Mac- 
kairn,  but  Mr.  Fetterless  wanted  to  show  us  that  his 
people  were  of  the  pure  gold  which  stands  the  test  of 
fire.  Looking  at  the  novel  critically,  we  see  that  it  is  a 
sentimental  piece  of  work,  but  the  memory  of  it  remains 
pleasant,  and  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the  Pomanders  it 
is  worth  reading. 

"The  Victims."    By  George  Willoughby.  Heinemann. 
6s. 

This  is  the  unhappy  history  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  could  neither  sink  nor  swim.  Inferior  Bohemians 
made  up  the  company  in  which  they  mixed.  "  You 
none  of  you  know  what  Art  is  ",  cried  one  of  the  minor 
characters  at  the  last.  "  You  draw  caricatures  of  each 
other  in  bar  parlours  and  sneer  at  your  betters — and 
one  of  you  once  had  a  picture  hung  in  Margate  Town 
Hall  ".  Ralph  Powis  and  Bianca  were  made  of  finer 
Stuff  than  their  fellows,  but,  because  he  had  met  her  in 
a  place  of  poisonous  atmosphere,  he  could  not  resolve 
to  take  her  into  the  open  air.  Their  love  affair,  while 
it  lasted,  seemed  too  good  a  thing  for  the  back  streets 
of  life,  yet  it  had  no  roots,  and  the  woman  was  left  as 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  system  which  encouraged  loose- 
ness. It  is  a  sordid  and  senseless  corner  of  the  world 
which  Mr.  Willoughby  has  chosen  to  picture,  but  that 
he  has  carried  out  his  task  with  rare  skill  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  have  made  even  a  hasty  passage 
through  those  quarters.  His  realism  in  matters  of 
detail  is  redeemed  from  brutality  by  the  tender  way  in 
which  he  treats  Bianca's  character  and  by  his  yielding 
to  beauty  in  one  or  two  descriptive  passages.  "  The 
Victims  "  is  his  first  novel  and  it  fulfills  the  good 
promise  he  gave  in  his  earlier  volume  of  short  stories. 

"  The  Sorrow  Stones."    By  M.  E.  Williams.  Longmans. 

6s. 

This  is  a  book  with  an  unfinished  story.  Christopher 
Hawkrigg,  who  met  his  death  on  a  South  African 
battle-field,  had  scarcely  even  begun  to  realise  the 
purpose  of  his  life.  He  had  been  a  scholar,  but  at 
twenty-three  there  was  no  guessing  at  his  future.  Miss 
Williams  gives  us  a  graphic  sketch  of  him,  and  of  his 
family  and  friends  who  were  "  statesmen,"  or  yeomen 
farmers,  of  Cumberland.  The  boy,  who  cared  more 
for  books  than  for  the  land,  gains  his  education  with 
the  local  clergyman,  and  then  from  a  northern  gram- 
mar school  passes  to  Oxford  with  a  scholarship  at 
Queen's.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  love  the  old  people 
who  have  such  a  mighty  pride  in  him,  but  his  difficulty 
is  with  the  girl  who  had  once  been  his  playmate.  Chris- 
topher's death  puts  an  end  to  the  book,  but  it  leaves  a 
note  of  interrogation  to  conclude  the  story.  Does  a 
man  go  back  to  his  first  loves,  or  does  environment 
count  for  everything?  It  is  a  sad  tale,  but  Miss  Wil- 
liams makes  it  graceful  as  a  narrative  and  convincing 
as  a  study  of  character. 

"  Cake."    By  Bohun  Lynch.    Murray.  6s. 

There  are  some  pieces  of  proverbial  philosophy  which 
seem  to  allow  no  hope  of  happiness  to  a  simple  man. 
Among  them  we  reckon  that  which  says  we  cannot  eat 
and  keep  the  same  cake,  but  the  moral  implied  is  really 
a  bad  one.  It  suggests,  in  fact,  that  we  should  deny 
ourselves  fresh  food  to-day  for  the  sake  of  stale  food 
to-morrow.  Mr.  Lynch,  it  seems,  sees  the  matter  in 
the  same  light  that  we  do.  The  "  cake  "  of  his  story 
is  a  fortune  which  was  left  to  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able family  of  Luffingham  on  condition  they  adopted 
the  absurd  name  of  Tibshelf.  Wisely  enough,  they 
decided  to  swallow  the  money  and  to  let  the  conse- 
quences take  care  of  themselves,  and  in  the  end  they 
had  a  double  reward,  for  a  dormant  peerage  was 
revived  in  their  favour,  and  they  were  known  for  ever 
after  as  Lord  and  Lady  Merriloe.  It  is  an  amusing 
little  story,  and  as  side  issues  there  are  the  love  affairs 
of  a  genial  young  artist  and  the  misbehaviours  of  an 
impossible  parson.  The  author  appears  to  believe  that 
the  world  is  ruled  by  coincidences,  so  we  cannot  blame 
him  for  following  his  beliefs  boldly.  Anyhow,  we  are 
glad  to  find  him  attacking  that  dismal  proverb  which 
kept  our  childhood  hungry. 
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THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"Samplers  and  Tapestry  Embroideries.''   By  Marcus  B.  Hnish.  Long- 
mans.  10s.  6d.  net.    2nd  Edition. 

Rarely  into  a  reviewer's  hands — into  any  man's  hands  for  the 
matter  of  that — comes  a  book  so  lovely  in  the  handling  as  this 
one ;  we  should  say,  after  great  part  of  a  lifetime  given  largely 
to  the  curious,  engrossing  world  of  books,  that  a  book  so  choice 
as  this  is  as  rare  at  least  as  the  visits  of  Shelley's  Spirit  of  Delight 
in  his  time  of  depression.  Every  illustration  is  here  a  thing 
quaint  or  exquisite,  the  pictures  in  colour  of  the  samplers  being 
especially  dainty.  Everybody  who  cares  for  refined  needlework 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  this  book,  and  one  hopes  that,  in  London 
and  the  large  provincial  towns  at  any  rate,  the  Free  Libraries 
are  giving  and  will  give  poorer  readers  a  chance,  if  they  have  not 
done  so  already.  Everybody  who  cares  for  refined  needlework 
and  can  afford  to  buy  the  book  should  assuredly  do  so.  Samplers 
have  always  struck  us  as  essentially  pathetic  objects — like  old, 
faded  love-letters  come  into  alien  hands — at  least  those  samplers 
(probably  the  vast  majority  of  those  now  existing)  that  have 
passed  out  of  the  family  they  belonged  to.  They  are  such  lovely 
little  lost  heirlooms  of  humble  families  long  since  scattered  and 
broken  up.  There  is  another  thought  that  samplers  often  give 
one — what  a  lessening  in  education  they  point  to  !  There  was 
surely  more  true  education  in  the  making  of  these  beautiful  little 
things  than  in  nine-tenths  of  the  useless  stuff  crammed  into 
young  heads  to-day  in  elementary  schools.  We  hope  this  book 
will  run  through  many  editions  and  find  that  host  of  readers  and 
admirers  it  completely  deserves. 

"  Recollections  of  a  Peninsula  Veteran."     By  Joseph  Anderson,  C.B., 
K.H.    Arnold.  10s.6d.net. 

Joseph  Anderson's  grandson  publishes  these  pages  more  than 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  their  author.  At  any  time  they 
would  be  welcome.  There  is  nothing  otiose — no  gossip  here — in 
the  book  of  this  veteran  of  nearly  ninety  years.  The  narrative  is 
clear,  brief  and  restrained.  We  have  always  the  happy  sense  of 
seeing  things  in  the  company  of  one  for  whom  deeds  counted 
more  than  words  ;  who,  nevertheless,  respected  words  too  well 
to  waste  them.  His  account  of  the  battle  of  Talavera  is 
Tacitean  in  its  concision  and  force.  This  book  belongs  to  a 
time  before  battles  and  sieges  were  "  written  up",  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  remarkably  good  to  read.  One  looks  regretfully 
back  to  the  time  when  things  were  described  as  Joseph  Anderson 
describes  them  in  this  book — clear  statement  with  active  imagina- 
tion in  the  writer  appealing  to  active  imagination  in  the  reader. 
In  these  days  of  discursive  and  interminable  memoirs  and 
reminiscences  it  is  a  sheer  delight  to  come  upon  these  three 
hundred  pages  of  terse,  heroic  narrative. 

"The  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts."  By  Henry  Trueman  Wood. 
Murray.  15s.  net. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Eoyal  Society  are,  in  symbol,  the  be- 
ginnings of  modern  material  civilisation.  Francis  Bacon  deter- 
mined that  divine  philosophy  should  leave  the  clouds  and  the 
schools  and  walk  upon  the  earth.  Men's  minds  in  the  next 
generation  turned  to  material  things — to  that  conquest  of  nature 
which  has  made  our  modern  world.  This  resolution  and 
this  achievement  the  Royal  Society  has  always  typified.  Sir 
Henry  Trueman,  talking  of  the  Society's  many  activities,  is 
bewildered  by  their  diversity.  Industrial  hygiene,  ventilation, 
saving  life  at  sea,  the  invention  of  coal  gas,  the  encouragement 
of  osier  planting,  the  improvement  of  cottages,  the  perfection  of 
musical  instruments,  the  curing  of  herrings,  chimney-sweeping — 
what  is  the  common  end  of  all  these  things  ?  Surely  that  very 
application  of  knowledge  to  material  things  to  which  Francis 
Bacon  directed  English  thought  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir 
Henry  Trueman  has  written  the  first  systematic  history  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any  one  can  hope 
to  displace  it.  The  author  has  been  at  great  pains  to  make  his 
history  accurate  and  full.  He  tells  the  tale  of  the  Society's 
activities  through  all  its  many  years  and  branches.  He  traces 
the  history  of  its  constitution  and  its  transactions.  This  is 
what  Bacon  would  have  called  a  "  full  "  book. 

"An  Altarpiece  of  St.  Humility."   By  Montgomery  Carmichael. 

This  study  in  the  reconstruction  of  an  old  masterpiece  is 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Carmichael  from  the  October  number  of  the 
"Ecclesiastical  Review".  Mr.  Carmichael  fears  it  will  "  have 
but  little  result  except  to  show  the  immense  difficulties  attending 
studies  of  the  kind  ".  But  researches  of  this  kind  are  not  always 
strictly  measured  by  the  amount  in  wliich  they  increase  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge.  They  reveal  the  taste  and  affectionate  care 
of  their  author  ;  and  they  add  to  our  feeling  for  beautiful  things 
of  another  age.  Following  Mr.  Carmichael  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  his  theme,  we  have  always  the  pleasure  of  intimacy  with 
a  cultured  mind  ;  and  we  share  the  pleasure  of  his  quest.  More- 
over there  is  here  positive  suggestion  and  accomplishment.  The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Carmichael  has  used  the  Episcopal  "  Pro- 
cessus "  of  a  Blessed  to  illuminate  the  puzzles  of  his  reconstruc- 
tion is  not  only  valuable  for  his  particular,  purpose :  it  opens  an 
avenue.    This  use  of  the  "  Processus  "  may  take  us  far. 


"  Mas'Aniello  :  A  Neapolitan  Tragedy."  By  Marie  Hay.  Constable. 
6s.  net. 

At  certain  periods  in  a  nation's  history  a  great  unrest  amid 
the  people/a  crying  injustice,  a  revolution  or  a  savage  war  calls 
forth  some  man  and  cast  him  into  the  armour  of  a  leader.  It  is 
the  same  with  lesser  States  :  they  have  their  mimic  strifes,  their 
miniature  Napoleons  to  waste  their  little  worlds  with  fire  and 
sword.  Thus,  long  before  Garibaldi,  Mas'Aniello  strove  to  cast 
the  Spanish  yoke  with  all  its  taxes  and  gabels  from  the  Neapolitan 
peasantry.  Despite  a  certain  crudity  of  style,  Miss  Marie  Hay 
has  written  quite  a  stirring  little  romance  around  her  hero 
"  Mas'Aniello,"  from  the  day  he  helped  to  burn  down  the  toll- 
house to  the  bitterer  day  of  his  betrayal  and  tragic  death.  She 
knows  Neapolitan  history  and  Italian  superstitions  well,  although 
her  characters  do  not  move  quite  naturally  in  her  hands.  Still 
her  pen  recalls  an  echo  of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  and  the  ages  of 
the  Borgias  and  Medicis.  There  are  marble  stairways  and  old 
palaces  and  magnificent  duchesses,  pearl-coiffed  and  stiffly- 
brocaded,  and  Dantesque  market-places  over  which  there  toll  the; 
solemn  Carmine  bells. 

"A  Vagabond  Courtier."  By  Edith  E.  Cuthell.  2  vols.  Stanley  Paul. 
24s.  net. 

Miss  Edith  Cuthell  has  done  well  to  depict  the  life  of  "  A 
Vagabond  Courtier  " — the  fascinating,  adventurous  and  intrepid 
German  Baron,  Charles  Louis  von  Pollnitz,  who  at  times  reminds 
one  subtly  of  one  of  the  "  Imaginary  Portraits  "  of  Walter  Pater. 
The  life  of  von  Pollnitz  is  of  unceasing  interest,  and  Thackeray 
immortalised  him  in  "  The  Virginians,"  where  he  meets  Harry 
Warrington  in  the  card-rooms  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Not  alone 
did  he  fight  as  a  boy  at  Oudenarde  and  join  the  wild  court  of  the 
Regent  d'Orleans  at  Paris,  but  he  journeyed  to  Madrid  and  to  the 
Russias,  and  was  everywhere  received  as  a  leading  wit  and 
vagrant  courtier,  fond  of  literature  and  fair  women.  In  England 
he  visited  the  Cocoa  Tree  Coffee  House  and  quipped  his  jests 
over  snuff  with  the  first  fops  of  the  land  ;  he  saw  the  great 
Marlborough  face  to  face  and  knew  the  mad,  fiery  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  His  period  is  still  redolent  of  a  prim,  old-world 
romanticism — the  Georgian  era  in  England,  and  Germany  as  yet 
ununited,  full  of  Margraves,  Princes  and  Electors.  And  what  a 
charm  there  is  in  the  character  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
whom  we  meet  so  intimately  in  these  pages  !  Frederick,  the 
friend  of  Voltaire,  who  was  so  incensed  at  "  L'Henriade,"  and 
who  was  wont  to  declare  that  "  the  more  I  know  of  men,  the  more 
I  learn  to  love  my  dogs."  Perhaps  only  those  who  recall  his 
beautiful  palace,  "  Sans  Souci,"  at  Potzdam,  set  with  terraces 
and  Greek  statuary,  where  the  peaches  ripen  on  the  old  walls,  and 
along  whose  narrow,  polished  galleries  the  great  King  would  pace 
restlessly  at  night  playing  his  flute  before  the  sleepy  attendants, 
and  raging  at  them  if  they  nodded  till  the  early  hours,  can 
realise  Miss  Cuthell's  book.  But  it  does  not  require  this 
recollection  for  the  imaginative  to  fall  beneath  the  spell  of  that 
tripping,  gracious  time  of  mignonette  and  rose  pot-pourris  which 
she  conjures  up. 

"The  Russian  Novel."  By  Le  Vicomte  E.  M.  De  Vogue.  Translated 
from  the  eleventh  French  edition  by  Colonel  H  A.  Sawyer. 
Chapman  &  Hall.   7s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  well  that  so  imaginative  a  book  on  that  Minotaur  in 
modern  literature,  the  Russian  school,  should  be  offered  the 
English  reader. 

Russia,  the  land  we  for  so  long  misnamed  barbarian,  that 
hotbed  of  creeds,  beautiful  as  an  ikon,  has  been  sending  us  its 
dancers,  its  musicians,  its  poets,  has  been  electrifying  our 
exhausted  world  with  its  new  strength,  its  half-awakened, 
pristine  emanations  of  genius.  And  Russian  literature  is  as  the 
statues  of  Rodin  ;  like  his  group  "  Le  Baiser  " — the  most 
exquisite  human  passion  as  yet  a  little  unrealised  and  set  on  a 
crude  base,  an  unfinished  block  of  marble.  And  Russian  litera- 
ture is  young  indeed.  It  began  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  its 
classic  period  started  with  the  poet  Lomonsoff  in  1739.  Then 
came  Pushkin  and  Lermontoff,  the  singer  of  "  The  Demon." 
Pushkin  was  an  arresting  figure,  and,  as  the  Vicomte  so  beauti- 
fully says,  full  of  "  wild  African  passion."  He  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Burger,  the  German  classical  poet,  whose 
"  Leonore  "  he  practically  seized  into  his  own  imagination  and 
transmuted  into  Russian,  and  his  life  is  that  of  a  foreign  Byron. 
Indeed,  his  "Eugcn  Ounegin  "  is  to  some  extent  a  copy  of 
Byron's  "  Don  Juan,"  but  far  inferior  to  the  lampoon  with  its 
Italian  metre  and  phrases  of  transcendent  beauty.  But  then 
it  is  not  the  greatest  poem  of  Pushkin  ;  his  "  Prisoner  in  the 
Caucasus  "  and  other  pieces  are  on  a  far  higher  plane.  Gogol, 
author  of  "  Taras  Bulba  "  and  "  Dead  Souls,"  the  author  well 
defines  as  the  genius  and  medium  of  Russian  national  evolution. 

In  him  the  melancholy  underlying  the  Russian  humour  first 
find  their  epic  expression,  and  after  him  came  Turgeneff,  the  sad 
realist ;  after  that,  Dostoyevsky,  the  sombre  prose  Dante  of 
Russia,  preaching  his  purgatorial  lesson  of  "  The  Religion  of 
Suffering,"-  which  ended  in  producing  the  climax  of  Tolstoy, 
whom  the  Vicomte  terms  "  Nihilism  and  Mysticism." 

It  is  a  striking  book,  and  the  scene  wherein  the  Vicomte - 
depicts  the  fervour  of  the  Russian  people  around  the  death-bed 
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of  Dostoyevsky  is  not  easily  forgotten.  For  if  Russia  be  primal 
in  its  desires  and  longings,  she  appreciates  what  is  great — her 
masters  are  not  buried  in  indifference  like  Swinburne  and 
Meredith. 

"The  State  of  the  Citizen."  By  Lord  Selborne.  Warne.    Is.  net. 

This  little  book  is  issued  from  the  National  Unionist  Associa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  Party-political.  Lord  Selborne  writes  of  the 
English  Constitution  as  a  comparative  historian.  His  book  is 
almost  entirely  a  discussion  of  Government  by  a  single  chamber. 
To  abridge  his  thesis  would  give  quite  a  wrong  idea  of  the  book, 
whose  charm  is  in  a  lucidity  and  a  logical  cohesion  of  thought 
which  any  attempt  at  abridgment  would  destroy.  It  might  be 
entitled  an  essay  upon  the  necessity  of  constitutional  safeguards. 
It  is  an  exposure  of  the  Parliament  Act.  As  the  Parliament  Act 
appears  in  Lord  Selborne's  pages,  so  will  it  appear  in  history, 
when  the  destruction  or  temporary  abeyance  of  our  English 
constitution  for  purely  political  and  party  ends  will  be  seen  by 
all  Englishmen  in  its  true  light.  We  quote  a  paragraph  of 
Lord  Selborne's  book  that  clearly  shows  the  line  of  his  reflections. 
"  That  the  will  of  the  people".  Lord  Selborne  writes,  "  is  always 
a  sure  index  of  desirable  legislation  may  be  a  questionable  rule. 
But  there  are  the  gravest  reasons  for  preferring  at  any  moment 
the  judgment  of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  that  of  an  excited 
assembly  of  professional  politicians  with  a  majority  composed  of 
small  bargaining  groups.  To  this  end  the  power  of  revision  and 
rejection  is  vested  in  second  chambers,  not  that  the  people  may 
be  thwarted,  but  that  they  may  finally  decide." 

THE    NOVEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  Prof.  J.  H.  Morgan,  in  an  article 
bristling  with  footnotes,  propounds  a  doctrinaire  solution  of 
the  Ulster  problem  which  will  certainly  not  commend  itself  to 
Unionists.  Briefly  it  is  that  Ulster  should  be  given  a  certain 
measure  of  administrative  freedom  - powers  over  local  govern- 
ment and  education,  and  possibly  police — subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Dublin  Parliament.  This  he  regards  as  the  extreme 
limit  to  which  differential  treatment  of  Ulster  can  go.  Two 
striking  articles  on  economic  subjects  are  those  by  Mr.  Moreton 
Frewen  on  "  The  Indian  Commission  and  Silver,"  and  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Crammond  on  "  Financial  Preparation  for  War." 
Mr.  Frewen  contends  that  the  currency  experiments  of  the 
Government  of  India  during  recent  years  have  been  injurious 
not  only  to  the  people  of  India  itself,  but  also  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world  in  general  ;  while  Mr.  Crammond  describes  the 
growing  antagonism  between  the  international  financial  interests 
of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Imperial  interests  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  rural  problem  is  dealt  with  by  the  Marquess  of 
Ailesbury,  Mr.  J.  W.  Robertson-Scott  ("  Home  Counties  "),  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  ;  Mr.  R.  Fleming  Johnston,  so  well  known  in 
the  Far  East  from  his  official  position  at  Wei-hai-Wei,  discusses 
"  The  Religious  Future  of  China  "  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Frome 
Wilkinson,  an  ex-President  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies,  thinks  that  a  full-time  State  medical  service 
will  in  time  inevitably  take  the  place  of  the  panel  doctors. 

The  first  three  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  are  also 
devoted  to  the  Home  Rule  crisis.  Sir  Roger  Casement  looks  at 
the  question  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  His  argument  is 
that  as  the  Union  has  failed  to  unite  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
into  one  people,  "  an  internal  disunion  so  conspicuous  based  on 
an  external  union  so  illusory  should  tempt  us  to  reverse  the 
process  " — that  is,  to  try  the  effect  of  Home  Rule.  Much  more 
practical  is  Mr.  Maurice  Wood's  examination  of  the  possibilities 
of  compromise,  and  the  Canadian  view  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
which  is  given  by  Colonel  S.  H.  P.  Graves,  should  help  people  to 
realise  both  the  justice  and  the  strength  of  Ulster's  resolution. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Kennedy's  denunciation  of  the  Labour  Party  as  a 
failure  is  a  good  corollary  to  the  suggestive  article  on  "  Demo- 
cracy and  Representative  Government,"  by  Mr.  John  Buchan. 
Mr.  Buchan  holds  that  we  are  now  assisting  at  the  obsequies  of 
Representative  Government  in  the  old  good  sense,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  points  out  that  the  Labour  members  have  failed  to 
represent  the  working  classes  with  respect  to  a  whole  list  of 
important  subjects — Arbitration  Courts,  Conciliation  Boards, 
national  insurance,  etc.  It  is  also  interesting  to  find  Sir  Robert 
Edgcumbe  making  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  "  Single  Taxers  " 
who  wish  to  capture  his  own,  the  Liberal,  party. 

We  directed  attention  last  week  to  Mr.  Maxse's  article  "  From 
Bedford  to  Bogota,"  in  the  National  Review,  and  the  more 
thoughtful  members  of  the  Liberal  party  will  be  made  equally 
uncomfortable  by  Mr.  Ian  Colvin's  satirical  demand  for  the 
whitewashing  of  Mr.  Aislabie  (who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  Sunderland  Administration  which  was  wrecked 
by  the  South  Sea  Bubble),  on  the  ground  that  he  "  did  nothing 
for  which  nowadays  he  would  not  receive  the  condonation  of  a 
sympathetic  House  and  the  congratulations  of  a  gratefid  party." 
All  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  British  East  Africa — that 
wonderful  "  colony  in  the  making  " — should  read  the  account  of 
some  of  its  problems  by  Lord  Cranworth,  who  is  one  of  that  little 


band  of  peers  who  have  done  and  are  doing  so  much  for  our 
most  prosperous  tropical  dependency.  Lord  Cromer  writes  on 
Feminism  in  France,"  and  Mrs.  Welby  has  a  very  timely 
article  on  "The  Child  and  the  Nation."  She  points  out  that  in 
our  eagerness  to  give  the  rising  generation  every  opportunity, 
physically,  mentally  and  morally,  we  have  been  led  to  tamper 
with  the  sanctity  of  family  relationship,  to  weaken  parental 
responsibility,  and  to  substitute  State  aid  for  maternal  instinct. 
The  State  has  done  much  for  the  child  :  is  any  attempt  made  to 
point  out  to  the  child  what  it  should  do  for  the  State  ? 

In    the    Contemporary   Review,    Mr.    Arthur  Ponsonby,  the 

Liberal  mem  bcr  for  Stirling,  goes  a  step  in  advance  of  the  majority 
of  his  party  in  declaring  that  "  the  question  which  is  forcing  itself 
before  us  is  not  f  lie  protest  of  Protestant  Ulster,  nor  the  demand 
of  Nationalist  Ireland,  but  the  future  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole".  In  his  opinion  the  Liberal  Party  is 
committed  to  a  federal  policy,  and  he  scouts  the  idea  of  a  con- 
ference on  the  Home  Rule  question  as  "asking  too  much  of 
human  nature".  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntrce,  while  protesting 
his  impartiality,  deals  w  itfa  the  problem  of  "  Rural  Land  Reform  " 
from  a  distinctly  anti-landlord  point  of  view,  and  asserts  that  a 
material  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  under-paid  country 
labourer  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  State.  The  Rev.  G.  E.  White  contributes  a  well-informed 
article  on  the  Alevi  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Mr.  George 
Lowther  has  a  very  true  a ppreciation  of  the  qualities  of  the 
poetry  of  Christina  Rossetti. 

The  best  thing  in  Blackwood  is  the  outspoken  article  on 
"  Character  and  Politics,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Page,  who  takes  as  his 
text  the  Zulu  proverb,  "  Those  who  go  forward  in  the  battle 
may  be  killed.  Those  who  go  back  v~ill  be  killed."  He  very 
rightly  points  out  that  it  is  not  men  of  brains  but  men  of  high 
character  whom  this  country  stands  most  in  need  of  to-day,  and 
he  offers  some  excellent  advice  to  the  Unionist  party  as  to  the 
selection  of  prospective  candidates.  A  delightful  article  of  the 
kind  hardly  found  outside  the  covers  of  "  Maga "  gives  an 
account  of  "  The  Day's  Work  "  of  an  assistant  Collector  in 
Western  India,  and  J.  P."  laments  the  passing  of  the  West 
American  Cowboy — not  the  cowboy  of  the  romancers,  but  the 
cowboy  as  he  really  was.  The  writer  of  "  Musings  without 
Method  "  deals  in  his  usual  incisive  fashion  with  the  "  Triumph 
of  Bumbledom  "  at  Bristol  L^niversity,  and  points  out  the  danger 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  the  "  popular  control "  which  we 
are  nowadays  told  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  all  seats 
of  learning. 

The  Cornhill  opens  with  still  another  unpublished  poem  by 
Robert  Browning,  which  is,  however,  not  so  characteristic  as 
"  Epps  "  in  the  October  issue.  Mr.  E.  Hallam  Moorhouse  prints 
some  delightful  letters  from  Admiral  Collingwood — after  Nelson, 
the  best  letter-writer  the  Navy  has  produced — to  Dr.  Alexander 
Carlyle,  of  Inveresk.  These  letters,  hitherto  unpublished,  were 
discovered  deposited  in  the  Public  Library  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Collingwood's  birthplace ;  and  very  charming  they  are,  but 
terribly,  though  unconsciously,  pathetic.  The  characteristic  of 
all  the  Nelson  band,  devotion  to  duty  above  all  things,  appears 
in  every  line,  overcoming  the  writer's  agonising  longing  for  rest 
and  for  his  home  and  family.  Very  interesting,  too,  are  some  of 
the  anecdotes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  told  by  General  James 
Grant  Wilson,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  second  Duke, 
"the  son  of  Waterloo";  and  Dr.  Stephen  Paget's  article  on 
Lister  is  remarkable  for  the  comparison  he  draws  between  Lister 
and  Pasteur. 

The  English  Review  is  remarkable  for  a  short  story — "  On 
Tulang  Shoals  ",  by  Herman  Sheffauer — which  recalls  the 
earlier  and  best  work  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad.  It  is  curious  to 
think  how  many  short  stories  of  the  very  first  rank  have  their 
scene  laid  in  the  China  Sea.  A  very  serious  indictment  of  the 
railway  companies  is  made  by  Mr.  Rowland  Kenney,  who  saddles 
them  with  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  recent  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  serious  accidents,  and  asserts  that  dividend- 
making  continually  interferes  with  the  provision  of  adequate 
safeguards  against  accidents  to  human  life  and  limb.  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett  contributes  a  poem — "  Cormac,  Son  of  Ogmund  " 
— and  "  A  Layman  "  accuses  of  unreality  not  only  the  recent 
Church  Congress,  but  also  the  Church  itself. 

In  the  British  Review  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  deals  with  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  Home  Rule  question,  and  asserts  that  the 
claim  made  by  the  Protestant  population  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  Ireland  shall  not  have  self-government  because  the  majority 
of  Irishmen  are  Roman  Catholics.  An  anonymous  writer  pours 
scorn  on  the  Ulster  movement.  In  his  view  Home  Rule  is 
inevitable  :  and  "  there  will  be  no  civil  war,  the  Irish  Protestants 
will  submit  to  the  inevitable  ".  Two  "  Dramatists  of  To-day  " — 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  and  Mr.  Galsworthy— are  compared  by 
Mr.  Edward  Storer. 

Harper's  Magazine  has  two  interesting  descriptive  articles — 
"Australian  Bypaths",  by  Norman  Duncan,  and  "Unusual 
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Venice  "  (the  Giudecca  Canal),  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse.  There  is 
also  an  excellent  account  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  Denmark 
and  Italy,  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Crampton  gives  a  short  sketch  of  his 
journey  to  the  great  falls  of  Guiana  and  beyond  in  the  summer  of 
1911.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  novel  "The  Coryston  Family  " 
is  concluded,  and  the  shorter  fiction  is  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

Scribner's  Magazine  is  a  very  interesting  and  varied  number. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Yukon  tells  of  his  ascent  of  Denali  (Mount 
McKinley)  in  Alaska,  the  highest  mountain  in  North  America 
(about  19,000  feet),  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  describes  the  life-history 
of  the  African  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus — both  articles 
being  illustrated  with  excellent  photographs.  "  Vernon  Lee  " 
contributes  some  much  italicised  "  Notes  on  England",  and  Mrs. 
Wharton's  "  The  Custom  of  the  Country  "  and  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
"  The  Dark  Flower  "  are  both  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  World's  Work  has  an  anonymous  eulogy  of  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs,  who  is  somewhat  unfortunately  styled  "  a  lawyer  in 
politics  and  a  great  adventurer  in  life  ".  The  other  articles  cover 
a  very  wide  range  of  human  activity,  from  intensive  poultry 
farming,  the  work  of  the  "bridge-fly"  and  the  Australian  Press 
to  "  The  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Stage-craft  ",  by  Mr.  Rutland 
Boughton,  who  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  "  dancing 
scenery". 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Art. 

The  Art  of  E.  Blair  Leighton  (Alfred  Yockney).    Virtue.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Mediaeval  Wall  Paintings  (J.  Charles  Wall).    Talbot.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Biography. 

My  Memoirs,  1830-1913  (Lord  Suffield).    Jenkins.    16s.  net. 
Madame  Necker,  Her  Family  and  Her  Friends  (Mark  Gambier- 

Parry).    Blackwood.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Policy  and  Paint :  Some  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  Dudley  Carleton 

and  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (By  the  Author  of  "  A  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 

Digby  ").    Longmans.    9s.  net. 
Andrew   Jameson,    Lord   Ardwall    (John    Buehan).  Blackwood. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale  (Sir  Edward  Cook).  Macmillan. 
2  vols.    30s.  net. 

The  Mareehale  (James  Shahan).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

My  Life  in  Sarawak  (The  Ranee  of  Sarawak).  12s.  6d.  net ;  S.  Ber- 
nardino of  Siena  (A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell) ;  Pius  II  :  The  Human- 
ist Pope  (Cecilia  M.  Ady).    10s.  6d.  net  each.  Methuen. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer,  First  Lord  Lytton  (by  His  Grandson, 
the  Earl  of  Lytton).    Macmillan.    2  vols.    30s.  net. 

Memorials  of  Cecil  Robertson,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Sianfu  (F.  B.  Meyer). 
Carey  Press.    2s.  net. 

Goldwin  Smith  :  His  Life  and  Opinions  (Arnold  Haultain).  Werner 
Laurie.    18s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Happy-go-lucky  Morgans  (Edward  Thomas)  ;  Sentiment  and 

Other  Stories  (Vincent  O'Sullivan)  ;  Lucy  Bettesworth  (George 

Bourne).    Duckworth.    6s.  each. 
The  Hat  Shop  (Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel).    6s.  ;  Behind  the  Beyond  (Stephen 

Leacock).    Lane.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Lovers  of  Mademoiselle  (Clive  Holland).    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

6s. 

All  Men  are  Ghosts  (L.  P.  Jacks).  Williams  and  Norgate.  5s.  net. 
Sweet-Scented  Leaves  and  Other  Stories  (Violet  Bullock- Webster)  ; 

Mary's  Meadow.    Ludlow.    5s.  net. 
The  Custom  of  the  Country  (Edith  Wharton).    Macmillan.  6s. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Green  Car  (August  Weissl) ;  In  Action  (F.  Britten 

Austin).    Nelson.    2s.  net  each. 
Mayfair  Limited  (Edward  O'Sullivan).    Melrose.  6s. 
A  Victim  of  Circumstance  (Charles  A.  Lowenthal)  ;  A  Social  Innocent 

(Richard  St.  John  Golthurst).    Long.     6s.  each. 
The  Grand  Seigneur  (Arthur  George).    Methuen.    Is.  net. 
A  Tatter  of  Scarlet  (S.  R.  Crockett).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Subsoil  (Charles  Marriott).    Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (edited  by  Edric  Vredenburg).  Raphael 

Tuck.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Book  of  Psalms  (illustrated  by  Frank  C.  Pape).  Hutchinson. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Wild  Animals  of  Yesterday  and  To-Day  (Frank  Finn),  6s.  net ; 

King  of  Ranleigh  !  (Captain  F.  S.  Brereton).    6s.  Partridge. 
Quality  Street :  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts  (J.  M.  Barrie).  Illustrated 

by  Hugh  Thomson.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    15s.  net. 
Jim  Crow,  Blobs  and  Sweep  0  !  (M.  A.  Wigley).    Bell.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Old  Nursery  Rhymes  (Illustrated  by  H.   Willebeek  Le  Mair). 

Augener.    4  vols.    Is.  net  each. 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days  (With  a  Preface  by  Lord  Kilbracken). 

Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    10s.  6d.  net. 

History  and  Arch  iology. 
Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome.    Vol.   VI.  Macmillan. 
42s.  net. 

Human  Voices  from  the  Russian  Campaign  of  1812  (Arthur  Chuquct). 
Melrose.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Reference  Books. 

The  British  Empire  Universities  Modern  English  Illustrated  Dic- 
tionary (edited  by  Edward  D.  Price  and  H.  Thurston  Peck). 
Syndicate  Publishing  Co.    21s.  net. 

Encyclopedia  of  Musical  Terms  (Edmondstoune  Duncan).  Schirmer. 
4s.  net. 


Reprints. 

Health,  Strength  and  Happiness :  A  Book  of  Practical  Advice 
(C.  W.  Saleeby),  2s.  net ;  The  Great  God  Pan  and  the  Inmost 
Light  (Arthur  Machen).    Is.  net.    Grant  Richards. 

A  Text-Book  of  Music  (Henry  C.  Banister).    Bell.    3s.  6d. 

Prose  Dramas  (Henrik  Ibsen).    Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.  ls.net. 

Juanita  la  Larga  (Juan  Valera).  Recits  d'un  Soldat  (Amedce 
Achard).    Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 

Margaret  Ethel  MacDonald  (J.  Ramsay  MacDonald).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    Is.  net. 

School  Books. 

English  History  Source  Books  :  The  Welding  of  the  Race,  "  449  "- 
1066  (Rev.  John  E.  W.  Wallis) ;  From  Palmerston  to  Disraeli, 
1856-1876  (Ewing  Harding).    Bell.    Is.  net  each. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  of  the  Practical  (Benedetto  Croce).  Macmillan,  12«. 
net. 

Theology. 

The  Miracles  of  Jesus  :  A  Study  of  the  Evidence  (E.  0.  Da  vies),  5s.  ; 
In  His  Name  (Rev.  Thomas  Wilson),  3s.  6d.  net.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Travel. 

Scott's  Last  Expedition.  Vol.  1.  :  Being  the  Journals  of  Captain 
R.  F.  Scott,  C.V.O.,  R.N.  Vol.  II.  :  The  Reports  of  the  Journeys 
and  Scientific  Work  undertaken  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wilson  and  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Expedition  (arranged  by  Leonard 
Huxley).    Smith,  Elder.    2  vols.    42s.  net. 

Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex  (Hermann  Lea).    Macmillan.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Voice  of  Africa  (Leo  Frobenius).    Hutchinson.   2  vols.  28s.net. 

The  Near  East  :  Dalmatia,  Greece  and  Constantinople  (Robert 
Hichens).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    25s.  net. 

Gardens  of  the  Great  Mughals  (C.  M.  Villiers  Stuart),  12s.  6d.  net ; 
The  Fascination  of  Ireland  (L.  Edna  Walter),  Is.  6d.  net. 
Black. 

A  Naturalist  in  Western  China  (Ernest  Henry  Wilson).  Methuen. 
2  vols.    30s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

A  Vision  of  Reconcilement  and  Other  Verses  (Edward  McQueen 

Gray).    Methuen.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Manson's   Vision   (Rev.   Thomas   Nield).    Nashville,   Tennessee  : 

Advance  Publishing  Co. 
Plays  (August  Shindberg).    Third  series.    Duckworth.  6s. 
The  Epic  of  the  Swiss  Lake-Dwellers  (J.  F.  Rowbotham).  Cromwell. 
Colombine  :  A  Fantasy  (Reginald  Arkell).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson 

Is.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  British  Dog  in  France  E.  Harrison  Barker).  Chatto  and  Windus. 
6s.  net. 

A  Great  Mystery  Solved  :  Being  a  continuation  of  and  conclusion 
to  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  "  (Gillan  Vase).  Sampson 
Low.  6s. 

A  Hatchment  (R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham).    Duckworth.  6s. 
Art  of  Nijinsky,  The  (Geoffrey  Whitworth).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
3s.  6rf.  net. 

Bureaucratic  Government :  A  Study  in  Indian  Polity  (Bernard 
Houghton),  3s.  6c?.  net  ;  The  Health  and  Physique  of  School 
Children  (Arthur  Greenwood),  Is.  net.  King. 

Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature,  The. — Native  Sources 
of  Energy  (Prof.  A.  H.  Gibson) ;  The  Fertility  of  the  Soil  (E.  J. 
Russell);  The  Life-Story  of  Insects  (Prof.  G.  H.  Carpenter); 
The  Flea  (Harold  Russell)  ;  Pearls  (Prof.  W.  J.  Dakin) ;  Naval 
Warfare  (J.  R.  Thursfield)  ;  The  Beautiful  (Vernon  Lee) ; 
The  Peoples  of  India  (J.  D.  Anderson)  ;  The  Evolution  of  New 
Japan  (Prof.  J.  H.  Longford) ;  A  Grammar  of  English  Heraldry 
(W.  H.  St.  J.  Hope).  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
Is.  net  each. 

Evidence  for  Communication  with  the  Dead,  The  (Anna  Hude). 

Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  &d.  net. 
Fraud  of  Feminism,  The  (E.Belfort  Bax).  Grant  Richards.  2s.  6d.  net 
Future  of  the  Theatre,  The  (John  Palmer)  ;   The  Future  of  t  he 

Women's  Movement  (Mrs.  H.  M.  Swanwick),  2s.  &d.  net  each  ; 

Municipal  and  Repertory  Theatres  (Henry  Arthur  Jones),  6d. 

Bell. 

Measure  of  Our  Thoughts,  The  (Reginald  Lucas).  Humphreys. 
5s.  net. 

Our  English  Land  Muddle  :  An  Australian  View  (Frank  Fox). 
Nelson.    2s.  net. 

Political  and  Literary  Essays,  1908-1913  (The  Earl  of  Cromer). 
Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November. — The  Hindustan  Review, 
10  annas ;  The  Library,  3s.  net ;  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
2  marks  50 ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  2  fr.  75  ;  Mercure  de 
France,  1  fr.  50  ;  The  Empire  Review,  Is.  net ;  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,  2s.  6rf.  ;  The  Westminster  Review,  2s.  6d. 
net ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  The  Journal  of  the 
Imperial  Arts  League,  6d.  ;  The  Empire  Magazine,  6d.  net ; 
The  English  Church  Review,  &d.  net ;  The  Irish  Review,  6rf.  net ; 
Fry's  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  English  Review,  Is.  net. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Playwright  (Blander  Matthews),  15s.  net  ;  Milton's 
Astronomy  :  The  Astronomy  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  (Thomas  N. 
Orchard),  7s.  6rf.  net.  Longmans. 

Slave  Stories  in  Rubber  Seeking  (J.  W.  L.).  Walter  Scott  Publishing 
Co.    2s.  6d. 

Turkey  in  Agony  (Pierre  Loti)  "  African  Times "  and  "  Orient 

Review."    3s.  6d.  net. 
Vocation  of  Woman,  The  (Mrs.  Archibald  Colquhoun),  4s.  6d.  net  ; 

Indian    Nationalism  :     An    Independent    Estimate  (Edwyn 
Bevan),  2s.  6d .  net.  Macmillan. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

ANXIETY  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
intensified  this  week  by  the  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  in  Mexico;  but  in  the  last  few  days  a 
better  tone  has  been  observed  in  the  market.  This  is 
attributable  to  a  belief  that  financial  assistance  has 
been  provided  where  it  was  required  ;  in  other  words, 
that  some  important  private  loans  have  been  arranged. 
The  probability  of  intervention  in  Mexico  by  the  United 
States  Government  is  regarded  with  mixed  feelings 
in  the  "  House."  It  would  most  likely  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  Mexican  securities,  but  there  would  be 
a  slump  in  Americans. 

As  regards  the  monetary  outlook,  more  favourable 
views  are  entertained  in  banking  circles.  American 
bankers  haVe  received  a  flat  intimation  that  if  they 
insist  on  withdrawing  gold  from  London  the  Bank 
rate  will  be  put  up;  but  if  they  desist  for  a  time  the 
Rank  will  be  able  to  go  through  the  critical  autumn 
period  without  recourse  to  the  6  per  cent.  rate. 

Gilt-edged  stocks  have  kept  fairly  firm,  Consols 
having  had  some  support  from  the  Government 
broker.  The  high  contango  rate  on  the  premier 
security  was  rather  significant  in  view  of  the  very 
small  bull  account  and  the  probable  existence  of  a 
larger  bear  account.  The  only  feasible  explanation  of 
the  high  contango  is  that  certain  large  holders  have 
been  making  arrangements  for  loans  in  the  Consols 
market  instead  of  going  to  the  banks. 

International  securities  have  been  depressed  owing 
to  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  Paris,  where  the  pro- 
posal to  double  the  Bourse  tax  contained  in  the  French 
Budget  has  naturally  given  displeasure,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  financiers  are  very  busy  with  prepara- 
tions for  loans  amounting  to  a  huge  aggregate. 
France  alone  wants  ^56,000,000,  and  the  Balkan 
requirements  altogether  are  in  excess  of  that  total. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  section  of  the  markets  in 
which  rosy  conditions  can  be  said  to  exist.  The  Oil 
department  is  brighter  than  most,  but  even  there  the 
impetus  obtained  by  North  Caucasians  seems  to  have 
spent  itself,  and  the  serious  fire  on  the  Roumanian 
field  has  put  Shells  back  below  5.  The  strength  has 
completely  gone  out  of  Rhodesian  land  shares  now 
that  the  precise  nature  of  the  Chartered  Company's 
scheme  is  known.  Some  years  must  apparently 
elapse  before  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  can  be  felt. 
Then  as  regards  Kaffir  shares,  the  Goldfields  report 
has  caused  keen  disappointment.  The  market  had  been 
"  g"°'ng  f°r  "  a  Anal  "j\  per  cent.,  whereas  5  per  cent, 
is  declared,  making  10  per  cent,  for  the  year,  against 
1  per  cent,  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The 
amount  of  depreciation  in  the  company's  holdings, 
stated  at  ^1,402,201,  is  staggering,  and  to  provide 
for  it  ^"1,000,000  is  to  be  taken  from  reserve,  the 
balance  being  made  up  out  of  the  year's  profits.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  signs  of  an  early  recovery 
in  the  value  of  the  company's  investments. 

Another  disappointment  was  the  J:  and  P.  Coats' 
report.  The  profits,  amounting  to  ^"2,903,000,  show 
a  fairly  satisfactory  increase,  but  instead  of  the  divi- 
dend being  increased,  as  had  been  hoped,  there  is  a 
decrease  of  ^50,000  in  the  carry  forward  after 
^£,'500,000  is  placed  to  reserve,  this  allocation  being 
the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year.  A  larger  sum  has 
been  necessary  to  provide  for  depreciation. 


NORWICH  UNION 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE 

because  of  its 

AGE,  -  MAGNITUDE,  -  RESERVE  STRENGTH, 
PROFIT  YIELD,   -  ALERTNESS,   -  &  ECONOMY 

The  Outstanding- 
British 
Life  Office. 

Write  for  Prospectus  to  The  Secretary, 


NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH, 


or  to  any  Branch  Office  of  the  Society. 


J 


Head 

Governor— 
Sir  Nkvii.e  Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G. 


Office. 


Incorporated 
A.D. 
1720. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Llfa,  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor-Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  a  ;  TItUSTRE  and  ICXKCVTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXCHA*GE  ASSURANCE.  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WHY   PAY  RENT? 

Advances  already  made 
Exceed  £1,500,000. 

The  City  Life  under  its  "  Ideal"  policy  enables  Policy- 
holders to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  investment  during  their 
own  lifetime,  and  in  the  event  of  premature  death  to  leave 
their  legal  representatives  in  possession  of  A  COMFORT- 
ABLE HOUSE,  FREE  FROM  ANY  MORTGAGE 
CHARGE  OR  ENCUMBRANCE. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  ACTIVE  AGENTS. 

Send  Po6lcard  for  Pro?  >ectus  and  Terms  to 

CITY    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  Ltd., 

6  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY.  Managing  Director. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Morteages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 

Chief    Office:    103   CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard.  Esq.,  Chairman. 

M.V.O.,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 
C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 


Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B 
H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 


Robert  Henry  Scott.  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

D.Sc. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age.  and  a  second  payment 
at  death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and 
on  Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary, 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Business  transacted  by  the  Company: 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits,  with 
special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE    INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor  Car 
and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies  are  also  Granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.— With  Profit  Life  Policies  effected 
this  year  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  one  year's 
bonus  as  at  31st  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial 
Valuation  falls  to  be  made. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD 
USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  Sir  EDWARD  T.  COOK. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans.   80  Illustrations. 
"A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

"The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily 
Post. 

"Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 


NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans.  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.  50  Illustrations,  6  Maps, 
2s  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps, 
2s.  6d. 

1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  Leading 
Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dart- 
mouth, Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance, 
Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe,  Lynton,,  Mineheaid,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn 
Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern, 
Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech, 
Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno1,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay, 
Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert, 
Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Buxton,  Matlock, 
The  Peak,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS  Is.  each. 

Post  free  from  Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.    London  :  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  al 
Railway  Bookstalh  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows  :  — 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.     MARIE N~ BAD  : 

E.  A.  Gotz,  Library. 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP:  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir ;  J.  Mertens,  5 
Avenue  de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue 
du  Chemin  de  Fer ;  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  Rue  de  Persil. 
OSTEND  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  II. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  r6  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme. 
Monnier,  Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTI" 
CARLO  :  Mme.  Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier. 
3  Place  Massena;  Avme,  5r  Avenue  de  la  Gare.    PARIS  ■ 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera;  Librairie  Timotie, 
14  rue  Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and 
Railway  Stations.  TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Led  ere,  56  rue  des 
Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE  :  F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT 
J.  Vaternahm,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof .  HAMBURG  : 
J.  W.  Basedow,  ig/21  BTodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F. 
Schick,  Library.  HEIDELBERG  :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9 
Leopoldstrasse.  MUNICH  :  Heinrich  Jaffe,  54  Brienner- 
strasse.  STUTTGART  :  Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonerx- 
bahnhof . 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  & 
Rochol,  Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.   TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios. 
LISBON  :  A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BASLE  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse ;  Festersen 
&  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  :  Gustav  Frey, 
Library.  GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue  Pecolat. 
LAUSANNE  :  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg.  LUCERNE  : 
A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B.  Faist, 
Librarv.  ST.  MORITZBAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

Headers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by  forwarding  a 
postcard  to  The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street,  Coven  t 
Garden,  W.C. 


For  general  use 


The  "Allenburys"  Di«t  is  a  completoand  easily  digested  Food.  It  is 
pleasant  to  take,  readily  assimilated  and  speedily  restorative.  Whilst 
helping  the  system  to  recover  its  tone  and  vigour,  it  forms  an  ideal  food 
for  general  use.  Prepared  from  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a  partially 
predigeeted  form.  Mad*  In  a  minute-add  boiling  water  only 


Of 

Chemists,  Cj/J' 

I/«  *"  3/- 
per  tin  « 


ShoVers  know  the 


^lieasurelo^6 

StmVdt  requires  jrmdtoj 

BUCK  HANDLE,  6/B    e.-v  •••.v.*    IVORY  HANDLE.  7/6 

  Wholesale:  OSBORNE,  CARRETT.  S  CO,  iouoon  w. 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

and  all  kindred  ailments  are  speedily  cured  by 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Always  ask  for  and 
see  that  you  get  the 
ORIGINAL  and 
ONLY  GENUINE 
Chlorodyne 

CoMis  Browne's 

Of  all  Chemists, 
2/9,  4/6.  ' 


The    Reliable    Family  Medicine. 

In  DIARRHCEA  and  other  bowel  complaints 
Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  Chlorodyne  acts 
like  a  charm  ;  its  soothing  and  restoring  effects 
are  equally  marked  in  NEURALGIA.  GOUT. 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM,  and  it  effec- 
tually cuts  short  attacks  of  PALPITATION. 
SPASMS,  and  HYSTERIA. 


FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will 
now  arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of 
total  loss  incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations. 
Inventories  of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other 
Valuables,  securing  protection  to  owners,  are  prepared 
in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 

20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,    LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -    -    -  ■ 


£85,000,000 
£100,000,000 
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As  far  as  Canadian  I'acilk-s,  American  Rails  and 
Foreign  Railway  stocks  arc  concerned,  the  same 
depressing-  influence  has  hcen  at  work  all  the  lime — 
namely,  the  possible  complications  arising  out  of  the 
Mexican  troubles.  It  is  difficult  to  see  daylight 
through  the  clouds  that  at  present  overhang  these 
markets,  but  one  cause  for  satisfaction  is  that  there- 
is  not  a  large  public  bull  account  in  any  of  them. 
There  may  be  a  professional  bear  account,  which  is 
so  much  to  the  good,  and  in  the  event  of  a  distinctly 
unfavourable  outcome  it  will  mainly  affect  large  finan- 
cial interests  in  such  a  way  that  influential  action 
would  immediately  be  taken  to  prevent  disaster. 

The  financial  situation  in  Canada  seems  to  be  work- 
ing out  in  a  relatively  satisfactory  manner.  Unwise 
loan  issues  have  been  definitely  shelved,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, who  have  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the 
Dominion's  trade  and  finance,  contemplate  raising 
^"1,000,000  of  fresh  capital  from  their  stockholders. 
This  implies  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future. 

Some  good  buying  of  P.  and  ().  deferred  stock  is 
reported,  and  this  has  caused  a  revival  of  the  rumours 
of  an  important  shipping  "deal."  A  better  explana- 
tion of  the  purchases  may  be  found  in  the  belief  that 
the  company's  earnings  for  the  year  to  30  September 
show  a  very  substantial  increase,  although  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  an  increased  dividend. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing),  72J-72;  for  money, 
and  73-73$  for  the  December  account. 

Bank  Rate  5  per  cent,  (increased  from  4.V  per  cent. 
2  October. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,  AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


PLANT  NOW. 

Barr's  Filtering  Tulips 

AWARDED  8  GOLD  MEDALS 
AND   LARGE    SILVER  CUP. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  including  inex- 
pensive mixtures  for  the  Flower  Border  and  Shrubberies. 

Barr's  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Anemones, 
and  other  Spring-flowering  Bulbs. 

Finest  Quality.  Moderate  Prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

BARR  &  SONS, 
11,  12  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London* 


£1:1:0  a  year  secures 
Absolute  Safety  for 
YOUR  Valuables.  .  . 

I When  Clients  place  valuables  in  the  Chancery 
Lane  Sare  Deposit  they  know  that  they  are  safe 
and  under  their  own  control  — that  they  are 
guarded  day  and  night -guarded  closer  than 
state  secrets. 
The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  is  absolutely 
fir*>  and  burglar  proof.  Trustees  and  others  can 
obtain  safes  with  two,  three,  or  more  locks  when 
required. 
Inspection  Invited.  Write  for  Prospectus. 

Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit, 

161-62  CHANCERY   LANE,  W.C. 
— — immnutimMwrnw  wms»— mm 


LONG  LIFE  IN  BULGARIA 


HOW  IT   IS  ATTAINED 


The  Same  Opportunity  Within  the 
Reach  of  England. 

Official  statistics  just  issued  show  that,  despite  hrr  small 
population,  Bulgaria  possesses  the  ^tcatest  number  of  cente- 
narians of  all  the  countries  in  Europe. 

Among  four  and  a  half  millions  of  people  there  are  3,883 
persons  of  at  least  100  years  of  age. 

England  comes  a  poor  sixth  on  the  list  with  92.  Why  is 
this? 

The  Bulgarians  discovered  long  ago,  and  their  theories 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  great  scientist  1  rofessor  Metch- 
nilvolf,  that  by  eating  soured  milk  turd  obtained  by 
fermentation,  containing  lactic  cultures,  the  harmful  poisons 
within  the  system  which  bring  about  premature  death  and 
hosts  of  diseases  are  eliminated.  The  result  is  long  healthy 
life.    Statistics  have  proved  it  over  and  over  again. 

It  has  been  also  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  most  palat- 
able and  satisfactory  way  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  lactic 
cultures  is  by  regularly  eating  St.  Ivel  Lactic  Cheese,  which 
contains  the  pure  cultures  of  the  Bacillus  Bulgaricus  of 
Massol,  recommended  by  Professor  Metchnikoff  as  being 
the  most  effective. 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  it  is  good  for  you — doctors 
themselves  eat  and  recommend  it,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
Jury  of  Medical  Exj>erts  at  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress held  in  London  this  year  awarded  St.  Ivel  Lactic 
Cheese  the  Gold  Medal. 

The  daily  consumption  of  this  cheese  is  the  simplest,  the 
cheapest,  the  nicest  way  of  obtaining  the  results  which 
Medical  Men  and  Scientists  have  been  striving  to  obtain  for 
all  mankind. 

You  can  get  a  packet  of  St.  Ivel  Lactic  Cheese  from  the 
leading  grocers  and  dairymen  throughout  the  country.  Will 
you  purchase  one  to-day  and  try  it  for  yourself? 


CATALOGUE  OF 

THEOLOGY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURLANDS. 

PART  1.     64  PAQES. 

Ptote  HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

CATALOGUE  No.   399  JUST  OUT. 


This  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS 
contains  many  EXCELLENT  BOOKS  now  offered  at 
REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Ltd.,  Booksellers, 
265  High  Holborn,  London. 

All  books  are  in  new  condition  as  when  originally  published. 
No  second-hand  books  kept. 

AUTHORS'  MANUSCRIPTS 

Placed  with  184  Publishers  and 
Periodicals   at    Highest  Prices. 

Terms  and  particulars  of  "  How  to  Write  Saleable  Fiction"  free  : 

CAMBRIDGE    LITERARY  AGENCY, 
8  Henrietta  Street,  W.C.  Tele.,  1648  Gerrard. 


READ   

"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM." 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TAHIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    upta-date    facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  menth,  at 

7    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 
PRICE  Id. 

Subscription  2a,  por  annum.    Post  free. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  New  List 

Macmillan  s  New  Books 

COMPLETION  OF  MR.  MILLAIS'  WORK  ON  DIVING 
DUCKS. 

Vol.  H.  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers. 

British  Diving-  Ducks.    By  J.  G.  millais,  F.Z.S 

Two  Volumes,  Imperial  4to  (15f  in.xl2  in.).  With 
numerous  Coloured  Plates   and   other  Illustrations  by 
Archibald  Thorburn,  J.  G.  Millais,  &c.    £12  12s. 

The  Edition  is  restricted  to  450  copies,  420  being  for  sale  in 
England  and  America.       Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
The  Natural  History  of  the  British  Surface-Feed- 
ing' Ducks.    With  numerous  Colon  ed  and  other  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.  Archibald  Thorburn,  &c.    Royal  4to.    £6  6s.  net. 

LORD  LYTTON. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer, 
First   Lord   Lytton.    by  his 

GRANDSON.    With  Photogravure  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.    2  vols.    8vo.    30s.  net. 
The  Dai'.y  Chronicle. — "These  two  infinitely  fascinating 
volumes  .  .  .  upon  Bulwer  Lytton's  public  career,  literary 
and  political,  and  the  whole  age  that  he  so  essentially 
represented,  a  wealth  ef  new  light  is  shed  by  these  volumes 
—  there  are  some  delightful  glimpses  of  Lady  Plessington, 
Disraeli,  Macready,  Dickens,  Thacken  y,  and  all  the  famous 
people  of  the  early  Victorian  salons." 

The     Life    of  Florence 
Nig'hting'ale.  By  sir  edward  cook. 

With  Photogravure  Portraits.    2  vols.    8vo.    30s.  net. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "Sir  Edward  has  written  a 
thousand  pages,  and  never  one  of  them  that  we  could 
spa^e.  .  .  .  He  has  put  the  i  ssence  of  saintliness  into  good 
literature  and  sober  history." 

THE  EARL  OF  CROMER. 

Political  and  Literary  Essays, 

1908-1913.     By  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF 
CROMER,  O.M.,  G.C.B.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Indian  Nationalism.  An  independent 

Estimate.       By  EDWYN    BEVAN.       Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Vocation  of  Woman.  By 

Mrs.  ARCHIBALD  COLQUHOUN.     CroMn  8vo. 

1  O  ■    UUi    lit-  L  * 

The  Times. — "A  sober,  painstaking  examina  ion  of  the 
position  of  women  in  modern  society,  written  by  one  who 
has  read  widely  on  the  subject  and  devoted  much  thought 
to  it." 

/^lirt     a    IVTn  ca      nnH     rii'Vion     fl*  ^  c  n  \;  c      1  At  £*Y*£ir>\7 
v/llO,    <X    iUUbc,    allU    Ulllci     JDoaajs,    Jjltcl  dl  j 

and  Pedestrian.   By  G.  M.  trevelyan.  With 

Map.    8vo.    4s.  6d.  net.                  [On  Monday  Next. 
Contents.  -  Ciio,  a  Muse — Walking—  Ceorge  Meredith 
— Poetry  and  Rebellion — Poor  Muggleton  and  the  Classics 
— John  Woolman  th.-  Quaker — The  Middle  Marches — 
If  Napoleon  had  won  the  Bmle  of  Waterloo 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  THORPE'S 
DICTIONARY  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.    In  Five  Volumes.  Royal 
8vo.    With  numerous  Illusti  ations. 

A     Dictionary     of     Applied  Chemistry. 

By  SIR  EDWARD  THORPE,  C.B.,    LL.D..  F.R.S. 
Assisted  by  Eminent  Contributors.  Vol.  V.  Sodium— Z. 
45s.  net.                                          [On  Monday  Next. 

*#*  The  following  volumes  are  already  published  :  Vol.  I. 
A— Che.  45s.  net.    Vol.  II.  Chi— Go.  45s.  net.    Vol.  III. 
Gr — Oils.     45s.    net.     Vol.    IV.    Oilstone — Soda 
Nitre.    45s.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME   OF   PPOFESSOR  CORY'S  HISTORY 
OF   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Rise  in  South  Africa:  A  History  of  the 
Origin  of  South    African  Colonisation 
and  of  its  Development.   By  G.  E.  CORY  M  A 

Vol.  II.— From  1820  to  1834.    With  38  Illustrations  and 
2  Maps.    8vo.  18s.                       [On  Monday  Next. 
***  Vol.  I,  price  15s. 

Carducci ;  a  Selection  of  his  Poems,  with 
Verse  Translations,  Notes,  and  Three  In- 
troductory Essays.    By  G.  L.  BICKERSTETH, 
M.A.    With  a  Portrait.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  ne-t. 

"  We  welcome  Mr.  Bickersteth's  volume,  with  its  thoughtful  essays  and 
sound  translations,  and  hops  that  it  will  not  miss  the  attention  of  those  who 
can  appreciate  a  fine  introduction  to  a  fine  poet." — Observer. 

THIRD  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION. 

A  People  at  School.  By  h.  fielding 

HALL.     Author  of  "The  Soul  of  a  People, "  etc 
Third  and  Cheaper  Impression.     Extra  Crcwn  8vo 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex.  By 

HERMANN    LEA.      Fully  Illustrated  from  Photc- 
graphi  by  the  Author.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold." 

Here  are  Ladies.  By  james  Stephens. 

Author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold,"  etc.    Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

Birmingham  Gazette. — "  It  is  not  often  that  a  volume  of 
short  stories  or  sketches  is  a  literary  e\ent,  but  this  may 
truly  be  said  of  Mr.  James  Stephens'  new  book." 

EDITH  WHARTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Custom  of  the  Country. 

By  EDITH  WHARTON.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Philosophy  of  the  Practical, 
Economic  and  Ethic. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  BENEDETTO  CROCE 
Dy  UUUIjLAi)   AliNbLlh.,    rs.A.   ^Oxon;,    M  K.A.b. 
8vo.    12s.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 

Policy  and  Paint,  or  Some  Incidents  in  the 
Lives  of  Dudley  Carleton  and  Peter  Paul 

RtlV^P'Tld         R\7    f  h  p»     Author    r\f     ''AT  i  f      r\f    Qir  TWn^lm 
AT*.  UUCIlOi       Dy     Ulc     rillLUUr    KJl           r\    1 A I C    Ul     Oil     J\CllC  J  III 

Digby,"  &c.    With  14  Illustrations.    8vo.  9s.  net. 

The  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Names  of 

Places.    By  P.  W.  JOYCE,  LL.D.    Vol.  III.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

*#*  Vo's.  I  and  II,  pi  ice  5s.  each.      [On  Monday  Next. 

A  New  German-English  and  English-German 

Dictionary.     By    MAX   BELLOWS.     Crown  8vo. 
About  820  pages.    Cloth,  6s.  net.    Leather,  8s.  net. 

This  work  has  been  arranged  on  similar  lines  to  John  Bellows'  "  French 
and  English  Pocket  Dictionary."    Prospectus,  with  specimen  pages,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

Milton's  Astronomy.   By  THOMAS  M.  ORCHARD, 
M.D.    With  Illustrations.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Sermons  and  Homilies.   By  the  Rev.  EDMUND 

ENGLISH,  Canon  of  Westminster  Cathedral.  Crown 
8vo.  4s.  net.                                    [On  Monday  Next. 


Non=Communieating  Attendance.   By  the  Rev. 

W.  J.  SPARROW  SIMPSON,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  English 
Church  Review.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

[On  Monday  Next. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 

39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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BEST  NEW  BOOKS 


PIERRE  GARAT:  Singer  and  Exquisite 
(1762-1823).  By  BERNARD  MIALL,  with 
32  Illustrations.    Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TIMES  says  :  "A  book  worth  writing  as  a  study  of  type, 
and  Mr.  Miall  lias  written  it  with  knowledge  and  art." 

JAPAN'S    INHERITANCE:    The  Country, 

its  People  and  Destiny.  By  E.  BRUCE 
MITFORD.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  70 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Cloth  10s.  6d. 
net, 

THE  OBSERVER  says  :  "It  has  quite  considerable  claims  to  be 
the  most  interesting  work  on  Japan.  A  consistent, 
brilliant,  and  conscientious  account.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Mitford's  freshness  of  vision  makes  every  page 
valuable." 

LUXEMBOURG.  By  GEORGE  RENWICK, 

F.R.G.S,  With  a  Map  and  32  Illustrations. 
Cloth,   10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GLOBE  says:  "Mr.  Renwick  has  compiled  the  most 
charming  description  of  the  little  duchy  of  Luxembourg 
that  can  be  imagined." 

"A  jolly  book  about  a  real  Kuritania,"  says  THE  DAILY 
CHRONICLE. 

MONOLOGUES.    A  Volume  of  Essays.  By 

RICHARD  MIDDLETON,  author  of  "The 

Ghost  Ship,"  etc.    Cloth,  5s.  net. 

THE  TIMES  says:  "Their  criticism  is  sound  and  sane,  and 
their  abundant  humour  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  work  of  an  artist  who  was  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  his  art." 

ONE  GENERATION  OF  A  NORFOLK  HOUSE. 

By  AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP,  D.D.,  Cloth, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

TRUTH  says:  "Henry  Walpole,  a  Jesuit  Father  and  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  Norfolk  family,  was  put  to 
death  at  York  in  1595.  His  story  is  utilised  by 
Dr.  Jessop  >  to  focus  into  a  living  picture  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  in  the  later  years  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and,  incidentally,  the  author 
gives  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  manners,  education, 
and  social  policy  of  the  times." 

OUR  VILLA  IN  ITALY. 

By  JOSEPH  LUCAS, 

With  16  full-page  Illustrations,  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

"  A  book  which  will  delight  every  English  lover  of  Italy." 
-      —THE  GUARDIAN. 

"  The  chapter  devoted  to  '  The  Furniture  '  is  really  a  most 
illuminating  essay  on  old  Italian  Furniture. '  '  '-OUTLOOK. 

LIFE,  EMOTION  and  INTELLECT. 

By  CYRIL  BRUYN  ANDREWS.    Cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  book  contrasts  the  various  forms  of  emotional  ex- 
pression with  the  purely  intellectual  attempts  at  perfect 
order.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  emotional  conflict  lies 
at  the  root  of  human  progress  and  development,  and  the 
various  forms  of  emotional  outlet — such  as  Love,  Religion, 
the  Stage,  and  Crime — are  severally  dealt  with. 

NOTES  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  CONDITION 

OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  Kejoinder  by  a  S'xagenarian  Layman.  Paper  board-, 
Is.  net. 

This  is  an  effort  to  bring  home  in  concrete  form,  not  merely 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  national  religion  and  integrity,  the  danger  to 
Church  and  nation  in  the  Church's  adhering  to  doctrines  and 
formulas  which  are  admitted  by  those  best  qualified  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  to  be  hopelessly  discredited 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 
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TO  BOOK-LOVERS- 


THE  ODD  VOLUME 

A  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  ANNUAL 

ISSUED  IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BOOK.  TRADE  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

IS  THE  BEST  VALUE  EVER  OFFERED  FOR 

ONE  SHILLING 

//  contains  an  Unpublished  Portrait  in 
Oils  of  Charles  Diekens  about  1866. 

Among  the  Authors  are  : 

Chesterton,  Belloc,  Ransome,  Emanuel, 
Ian  Hay,  Keble  Howard,  Jeffery  Farnol, 
and  Harry  Lauder 

Some  of  the  Artists  : 

Steinlen,  Hugh  Thomson,  Horace  Taylor, 
Pogany,  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Tom  Browne, 
Monro  S.  Orr,  Wilmot  Lunt,  Tony  Sarg, 
George  Belcher. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS 
AND  BOOKSHOPS 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  RITUAL  MURDER. 


Read 


W  AND  HUMAN  SACRIFICE 

By  HERMANN  L.  STRACK,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Regius  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin). 

Royal  8vo>  cloth  gilt,  10s.  net. 

Post  free  from  the  Publishers,  10s.  6d. 


Saturday  Review. — "It  will  take  its  place  among  learned  contributions  to  the  science  of 
comparative  religion.  .  .  .  On  the  Continent  the  calumny  is  still  widely  believed  :  and  in  thus 
publicly  refuting  it  he  has  stood  up  boldly  for  the  caus  ■  of  truth  and  righteousness." 

Westminster  Gazette.— "  The  story  of  the  'Blood  Superstition'  is  as  horrible  and  as 
strange  as  any  that  has  ever  been  told  No  fiction  has  ever  ventured  on  anything  like  it.  .  .  .  If 
someone  should  ask  ?  '  Was  all  this  necessary  ?  '  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question.  .  .  . 
Such  things  cannot  be  passed  over." 

Jeu  ish  Chronicle  —"  Professor  Straek  may  rest  secure  in  the  feeling  that  what  he  has  done 
is  a  deed  written  on  the  eternal  roll  of  fame.  Not  only  Jews,  but  also  Christians,  have  cause  for 
gratitude  to  him.   He  has  vindicated  the  conscience  of  Europe." 


COPE  &  FENW1CK,  8  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 


POLITICS 

LITERATURE 

FICTION 


SIXPENCE.       Every  Tuesday. 
THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 

*»*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "  The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT  :  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  "  Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 
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Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

THE  DUCHESSE  DE  CHEVREUSE. 

By  LOUIS  BATTIFOL.     Illustrated.     Large  demy 
8vo.    10s.  net. 

OLD  ITALIAN  LACE.    By  elisa  ricci. 

In  two  volumes.    Crown  folio,  with  plates  in  Colour 
and  Photogravure.    £6  6s.  net. 

FRENCH  COLOUR  PRINTS  IN  THE 

XVIII.  CENTURY.    50  Plates  in  Colour,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  M.  C.  SALAMAN.    Demy4to.    £2  2s.  net. 

LOUIS    XVI.   FURNITURE.  Introduction 
by  S.  de  RICCI.    With  500  Plates.  4to.    25s.  net. 

ART  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

(Ars  Una  Series.)   By  MARCEL  DIEULAFOY.  With 
600  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

By  ARTHUR  RACKHAM. 

MOTHER  GOOSE:  The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Square  crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 
"Mr.  Rackham  at  his  best." -Sir  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS  in  the 
Daily  Teleoraph. 

A  D  T//7 \JTF  7  P  C  C               A  ISR  AD       >   -r,  , 
AUV  tLlV  1  U  t\tL&     Ut1    /iritSAK.      A  Book 

for  Children.    By  F.  A.  STEEL.    Illustrated  by  Byam 

Shaw.    Square  crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

FIFTY  CARICATURES.  By  max  beer- 

BOHM.    Small  crown  4to.    6s.  net. 

The  Full  Account  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition, 
1910-  1913. 

Just  out.    In  2  Volumes.  RoyaI8vo.42s.net. 

SCOTT'S  LAST  EXPEDITION 

Volume  I.    Being  the  Journals  of  Captain  R.  F.  Scott, 
C.V.O.,  R.N. 

Volume    II. — The    Reports    cf  the    Journeys  and 
Scientific  Work  undertaken  by  Dr.  E.  A.  WILSON  and 
the  su  viving  members  of  the  Expedition.  Arranged 
by     LEONARD     HUXLEY.      With    a    Preface  by 
Sir  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

With  18  Coloured  Plates,  8  Photogravure  Plates, 
4   Facsimile  pages  from   Captain   Scott's  Diary, 
260  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Every  word  of  the  diary  and  letters  of 
Captain  Scott ;  every  picture  he  gives  of  his  tried  and  suffering  com- 
rades r  ngs  true  to  all  that  is  most  human  and  to  all  that  is  highest  in 
the  nature  of  man.  Supported  by  a  profusion  of  illustrations  such  as 
never  before,  perhaps,  have  enhanced  a  book  of  travel." 

Manches  1  er  Guardian. — "  The  diaries  furnish  a  wonderfully  moving 
story  of  a  great  endeavour  and  a  great  disaster." 

Birmingham  Daily  Post.  — '  The  annals  of  the  Polar  exploration 
contain  no  story  more  s  iiring  than  this  record." 

Twenty=Five  Years. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN  HINKSON.    With  a  Portrait. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Mail. — "  Mrs.  Hinkson's  book  contains  many  reminiscences 
of  people  prominent  in  Irish  life.    An  tntertaining  volume." 

LIGHTSHIPS  AND  LIGHTHOUSES. 

By  F.  A.  TALBOT.    100  Plates.    Demy  8vo.    6s.  net. 

M  Y  FA  TH ER  .*    Personal  and  Spiritual  Remini- 
scences. By  ESTELLE  W.  STEAD.  (2nd  Impression.) 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  net. 

rAltitLK  AlXLt  oUiX.   The  Book-lover'  Edition. 
By  EDMUND  GOSSE,  C.B.,  LL.D.    Demy  8vo. 
With  Portraits.    7s.  6d  net. 

A  CONFEDERATE   GIRLS  DIARY 

(of  the  American  Civil  War).    Demy  8vo.    6s.  net. 

Old  Standards  :  South  Country 
Sketches. 

By  JOHN  HALSHAM,  Author  of  "  Idlehurst,"  "  LoDewood 
Corner,''  &c.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Labour,  Life   and  Literature. 

Memories  of  60  years. 

By  FREDERICK  ROGERS.    With  a  Portrait.    Large  Post 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — An  interesting  record,  touching  many  phases  of  modern  life 
besides  the  industrial,  and  introducing  many  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  social  work,  and  told  in  an  earnest,  straightforward  style." 

LATEST  POETRY. 

KNAVE    OF    HEARTS.     By  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 

Demy  8vo.    5s.  net. 
AUGURIES.    By  LAURENCE  BINYON.     Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

APHRODITE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By  JOHN 

HELSTON.    Demy  8vo.    5s.  net. 

THE  DAFFODIL  FIELDS.   By  JOHN  masefield. 

Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  L0EB  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

EDITED  BY  T.  E.  PAGE,  Litt.D.,  and 
W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Texts,  with  English  Translations'  on 
the  opposite  page.    Each  volume  /cap.  8vo,  400 — 600  pages. 
Cloth,  5s.  net ;  Leather,  6s.  6d.  net. 

List  of  New  Volumes  to  be  ready  very  shortly. 

BARLAAM  AND  IOASAPH.    Translated  by  Harold 
Mattingly  and  Rev.  G.  R.  Woo  1  ward,  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.    1  volume. 

CICERO,   DE    OFFICIIS.     Translated  by  Walter 
Miller,  of  the  University  of  Missouri.    1  volume. 

HORACE,  ODES.    Translated  by  C.  E.  Bennett,  of 
Cornell  University.    1  volume. 

JULIAN.     Translated  by  Wilmer  Cave  Wright,  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College.    3  volumes.    Volume  II. 

PLATO,     EUTHYPHRO,     APOLOGY,  CRITO, 

PHJEDO,    PHJEDRUS.      Translated   by   H.  N. 
Fowler,  of  Western  Reserve.    1  volume. 

SUETONIUS.     Translated   by   J,    C.    Rolfe,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.    2  volumes.    Volume  I. 

TACITUS,  DIALOGUS.    Translated  by  Wm.  Peter- 
son, of  McGill  University,  Montreal.  GERMANIA 
and  AGRICOLA.    Translated  by  Maurice  Hutton, 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.    1  volume. 

DIO  CASSIUS,  ROMAN  HISTORY.    H.  G.  Foster 
(1906).    Revised  by  E.  Cary,  of  Princeton  University. 
8  volumes.    Volume  I. 

WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  LONDON,  W.C. 

The  New  Schoolmaster. 

By  FOURTH  FORM.    Large  post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

The  Austrian  Officer  at  Work 
and  at  Play. 

By  DOROTHEA  GERARD  (Madame  Longard  de  Long- 
garde).    With  a  Frontispiece.    Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Railways  of  Great  Britain. 

By  LORD  MONKSWELL,  D.L.,  Author  of  "French  Rail- 
ways," &c.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Abridgment  of  the  Se  ond  Supplement  (1901-1911). 

Dictionary    of    National  Bio= 
graphy. 

Index  and  Epitome. 

Edited  by  SIR  SIDNEY  LEE.    Royal  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net  in 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net  in  Half  Morocco. 
**•  This  abridgment  will  be  added  to  'he  Index  and  Epitome,  the 
price  of  which  will  be  increased  to  28s.  i  et  in  cloth,  or  36s.  net  in  Half 
Morocco. 

NEW    So.  FICTION 

THE  CORYSTON  FAMILY 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

Author  of  "The  Mating  of  Lydia,"  &c. 

TIMES. — "  THE  PICK  OF  THE  BASKET-one  of  the 
eight  most-talked -of  novels  of  the  Autumn  Season. 
That  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  succeeds  in  holding  her 
own  so  well  is  one  of  the  reassuring  signs  that 
pandering  to  the  popular  taste  is  not  the  only  pass- 
port to  the  ranks  of  'Best  Sellers.'" 

A  Midsummer  Rose. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN,  Author  of  "Love  of  Sisters," 
"  Honey,  my  Honey,"  &c. 

In  the  Cockpit  of  Europe. 

By  COLONEL  POLLOCK.                             [Nov.  13. 

LONDON  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
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CONSTABLE'S   NEW  BOOKS 


THE    BOOK    OF   THE  YEAR 


THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY 


LABOUCHERE 


By 


ALGAR  LABOUCHERE  THOROLD 


With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 


18s.  net. 


"  A  vivid  portrait  of  the  man  and  an  enlightening 

record  of  his  work  4   book  of  high  historical 

interest. " 

PUNCH 

"...  The  '  Life  of  Labouchere  ' ,  in  a  word,  is  not 
merely  a  necessary  volume  in  the  library  of  the  political 
student,  it  is  also  a  thorough  and  careful  presentment 
of  a  very  human  and  attractive  man.  Mr.  Thorold  is 
greatly  to  be  congratulated  on  his  work." 

Mr.  A.  E.  W.  MASON  in 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 

"  Mr.  Thorold  has  done  full  justice  to  his  theme  .  .  . 
the  portrait  is  singularly  well  balanced." 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

"  A  good  book  that  is  sure  to  be  widely  popular." 

THE  TIMES 

"  Picturesque,  richly  anecdotal  .  .  .  interesting  and 
entertaining. " 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH 

"  Mr.  Thorold  has  written  an  excellent  Life." 

THE  MORNING  POST 

"  He  has  produced  just  such  a  book  as  '  Lobby  ' 
would  himself  have  relished." 

THE  OBSERVER 

"  Make  the  acquaintance  of  the  book  itself  as  quickly 
as  may  be.  It  is  the  most  important  biography  of 
recent  years." 

THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN 

The  correspondence  is  of  considerable  value  and 
interest. " 

THE  DAILY  MAIL 

Will  undoubtedly  be  the  book  of  the  season, 
appealing  as  it  does  to  nearly  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity." 

THE  DAILY  NEWS 

"  This  most  human,  many-sided,  and  engrossing 
book." 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE 

"  Fully  worthy  of  his  remarkable  life  and  reputation." 

TRUTH 


MEMOIRS  OF 

LI  HUNG  CHANG 

Being  a  selection  from  the  Journals  of  the  Viceroy,  now  first  put 
into  English  and  chronologically  arranged.    With  a  Frontispiece 

in  Photogravure.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HAPSBURG  MONARCHY 

(7s.  6d.  net.)    By  Henry  Wick  ham  Sleed 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  upon  foreign  politics  that  have 
issued  from  the  press  in  recent  years.  I  he  author  is  a  close  and  accurate 
observer,  an  unbiassed  critic,  and  one  who  has  the  gift  of  piercing  through 
political  forms  to  the  realities  v. hich  they  cover.  Mr.  Steed  has  done  a  true 
service  to  political  knowledge.  .  .  His  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  generaliza- 
tion, and  probably  the  most  perfect  study  of  its  subject  that  our  language 
contains."—  The  Observer. 

fW  AS' AN  I  :  LLO        A  NEAPOLITAN  TRAGEDY 
Illustrated  Frontispiece.    6s.  net.  By  Marie  Hay 

Author  of  "Winter  Queen,"  "German  Pompadour,"  &c. 

J.  M.  SYNGE  AND  THE  IRISH 
LITERARY  THEATRE 

By  Maurice  Bourgeois 

Demy  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated.    7s.  6d.  net. 


THE    LIFE    OF    JOHN  BRIGHT 

2nd  Impression.    15s.  net.  By  G.  M.  Trevelyan 

NEW  6s.  FICTION. 

P  U BUSHED    TO-DA  Y. 

HAGAR 

By 

MARY  JOHNSTON 


Author  of 


The  Old  Dominion,"  "Lewis  Rand,"  "  The  Long 
Roll,"  &c. 


The  Judgment  of  the  Sword 


By 


MAUD  DIVER 

Author  of  "  Capt.  Desmond,  V.C.,"  "The  Hero  of  Herat,"  &c. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

THE    DREAM    SHIP  Cynthia  Stoekley 

Author  of  "Poppy,"  The  Claw,"  &c. 
"  Mrs  Cynthia  Stoekley  has  exactly  the  gift  which  she  ascribes  to  her 
heromY  Valentine  Valdana,  'A  sense  of  situation,  colour,  and  atmosphere.' 
Her  new  book  '  The  Dream  Ship,'  is  full  of  colour  and  atmosphere  pe^aS 
the  power  to  make  her  readers  long  to  see  the  p  ace  she  writes  about.  Mrs 
Stockiry  proves  herself  an  experienced  and  origmal  writer.  -The  Mormng 
Post.   


John  Trevena 


NO    PLACE    LIKE  HOME 

Author  of  "  Fune  the  Cruel,"  "  Sleeping  Water?  "  &c. 
"Mr  John  Trevena's  new  novel  is  one  that  will   be  f  und  absorbingly 

interesting. "-The  Daily  Telegraph.                                     striking  one  and 
"  Gains  a  strong  hold  upon  the  reader    .    .    •    the  novel  is  a  strut  ng  one,  ana 
Mr.  Trevena  has  an  individual  style,  both  forcible  and  dramatic.  -Country 
Life-   


THE    POT   OF  BASIL 


Bernard  Capes 


Author  of  "  Jessie  Bayley,"  "  Loaves  and  Fi.hes,"  &c. 
"This  wholly  delightful  story    .    .    .    realized  with  refreshing  charm  and  skill 
—The  Bookman  


OTHERWISE  PHYLLIS 

.  r  ..  TT  r  „  nn 


Meredith  Nicholson 

'AuthorTf  "  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles,"  &c. 
'•  Radiant,  rich,  and  beautiful.   The  book  is  full  of  character. "-Pall  Mall 

°  "^""Meredith  Nicholson  has  achieved  another  success."-  Seotsman. 

^UWSHOU^E.  ByIda_Wild 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  :-"  Remarkable  not  only  for  its  v.vacity, 
but  for  its  delight  in  all  the  inconsenuences.  

wIhICH    HERIT AG E  ?  B?  Lilian  Dalton 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :— "  A  charming  romance. 

AVVSLFuiT  WIDOW  By  Edith  Moore 

"We  feel  that  we  have  really  met  Mary  and  enjoyed  the  meet.ng."-T/,e 
Evening  Standard.   
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


BOOKS   AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.    SOTHEBY,   WILKINSON   &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  November  nth,  and  Two  Following 
Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising 
books  from  the  library  of  the  late  SIR  CHARLES  ROBINSON,  C.B., 
F  S.A  ;  a  portion  of  the  library  of  DR.  TACKY,  of  Bradford  ;  the 
property  of  MISS  ROSE  WOODFORDE,  and  other  properties. 
May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.    SOTHEBY,   WILKINSON   &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  November  14th,  at  1  o'clock,  precisely, 
BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  property  of  JOSEPH 
FRANCIS  MONTEITH,  Esq.  (deceased.),  of  Carstairs,  Scotland,  and 
other  properties. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE  ROOMS,  20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on 
Owners'  premises  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  are  held  as  required. 
Valuations  for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

THE  Headmastership  of  this  College  will  become  vacant 
at  Easter,  1914,  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
S.  R.  James,  and  the  Council  will  proceed  to  elect  a 
successor  on  19  December. 

In  accordance  with  the  Articles,  candidates  must  be 
Graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  University  or  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials 
not  exceeding  six  in  number,  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
5  December  to  the  Bursar  of  the  College,  who  will  in  the 
meantime  supply  any  further  information  that  may  be 
desired. 

]y£ISS  LOUISA  DREWRY  holds,  at  her  own  house, 
Classes  for  the  Study  of  English  Literature.  She  also 
gives  instruction,  privately  or  in  class,  in  the  above-named 
subject,  in  the  History  and  Structure  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, and  in  Composition  and  Reading. — 143  King  Henry's 
Road,  South  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS  and  TUTORS  GRATIS.— 
Prospectuses  of  English  and  Continental  Schools  and  of 
Army,  Civil  Service,  and  University  Tutors  sent  (free  of 
charge)  on  receipt  of  details  by  Powell,  Smith  and  Fawcett, 
School  Agents  (Est.  1833),  34  Bedford  Street,  Strand.  Tel. 
7021  Gerrard. 

CCHOOLS  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  in  ENGLAND  and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses  of  the  leading  Schools  and 
Tutors,  and  every  information  supplied  free  of  charge. 
Please  state  pupils'  ages,  locality  preferred,  and  approximate 
school  fees  desired. — University  School  Agency,  122 
Regent  Street,  W.   Est.  1858. 


HORTHAND 


80  words  per 
minute  in 
ONE  MONTH 

by  the  celebrated 
SLOAN-DUPLOYAN  high-speed  system,  saving  a 
year's  study.  Used  in  Parliament.  Illustrated  handbook  and 
LESSON  free.  —  SHORTHAND  ASSOCIATION, 
32  5  Holborn  Hall,  London,  W.C.      {Tel.:  6111  Holborn.) 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LiMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


A HOUSE  TO  REMEMBER.  — Best  prices  offered  for  discarded  Trinkets, 
Gold,  Jewellery,  Watches,  Chains.  Rings,  Bracelets.  Silver,  Antiques,  Old 
Sheffield  Plate,  and  valuables  by  FRASERS,  the  well-known  and  most  reliable 
firm.  Established  1833.  Reference,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank.  Strict  privacy 
guaranteed.  Fairest  valuation  assured.  Utmost  cash  value  or  offer  by  return. 
No  transaction  too  large,  none  too  small. — FRASERS  (Ipswich),  Ltd.,  Gold- 
smiths, Desk  77.  Princes  Street,  Ipswich. 


GOEBEL    BREWING  CO. 


LARGER  SALES. 


The  twenty-fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Goebel 
Brewing  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  Win- 
chester House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr, 
C.M.G.  (Chairman  of  the  Company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  Toten  Willcox,  F.C.I.S.)  having  read 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  Auditors, 
the  report  of  the  Directors  was  submitted,  showing  the  result  of 
the  year's  trading  has  been  of  a  most  satisfactory  character. 
After  making  all  necessary  provisions  the  American  Company 
has  declared  a  dividend  o<f  20  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  This  sum, 
amounting  to  .£24,640  13s.  2d.,  has  been  remitted  to  this  Com- 
pany, and  with  the  balance  brought  forward  from  last  year  of 
jC*,€>73  7S.,  makes  a  total  of  .£27,314  os.  2d.  After  deducting 
the  necessary  expenses  in  London,  including  Income  Tax,  there 
remains  a  net  balance  of  £24,635  4s.  gd.,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  deal  with  as  lollows  :  first,  by  paying  a  dividend  of  yi  per 
cent,  on  the  Preference  shares ;  secondly,  a  dividend  of  20  per 
cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares;  and  thirdly,  by  carrying  the 
balance  of  .£9,522  4s.  gd.  forward  to  the  credit  of  next  year's 
accounts. 

The  Chairman,  in  formally  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts,  expressed  the  deep  regret  o*f  the  Board  at  the  death 
of  their  late  colleague,  Mr.  E.  Rawlings,  an  original  Director 
of  the  Company,  whose  place,  he  said,  had  been  luted  by  Mr.  J. 
Smart,  an  original  subscriber  and  now  one  of  the  largest  share- 
holders. Continuing,  he  said  :  Gentlemen,  when  we  met  last 
year  I  ventured  to  hold  out  anticipations  of  more  normal  prices 
for  materials  during  the  then  current  year  and  increased  trading 
profits.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  those  anticipations  have 
been  amply  fulfilled.  Last  year,  in  spite  of  the  special  diffi- 
culties then  alluded  to,  we  were  in  a  very  satisfactory  position 
and  able  to  recommend  a.  substantial  dividend.  This  year,  as  our 
accounts  show,  we  are  in  a  better  position  still. 

The  Chairman  then  dealt  with  the  various  items  in  the  accounts 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  thereon,  which  included 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  yi  per  cent,  on  the  Preference 
shares  and  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares. 
Incidentally  he  mentioned  that  the  balance  of  the  Debenture 
debt  had  been  repaid  out  of  profits  and  that  a  substantial  increase 
had  taken  place  in  the  sales  for  the  year.  He  proceeded  :  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
commence  next  year  the  payment  of  interim  dividends.  If  all 
goes  well,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate,  we  propose  next 
spring  not  only  to  pay  the  half-year's  dividend  then  due  on  the 
Preference  shares,  but  also  to  declare  a  substantial  interim 
dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  Financial  provision  has  already 
been  made  for  this  purpose.  In  reference  to  the  general  position 
and  progress  of  the  business,  Mr.  A.  Goebel,  our  general  man- 
ager, paid  a  special  visit  to  London  in  August  last,  and  held  im- 
portant conferences  with  the  Board  on  the  general  policy  to  be 
pursued.  It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Board  to  have  a  yearly 
interchange  of  visits  between  the  London  and  American  manage- 
ment. I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  at  previous  meetings — 
and  as  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Company's  business 
snow — that  in  Mr.  Goebel,  who  is  assisted  by  his  brothers  and  an 
excellent  staff,  we  have  a  manager  of  very  first-class  capacity, 
in  whom  we  have  absolute  confidence. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Howard,  in  seconding  the  motion,  desired  to 
associate  himself  with  what  the  Chairman  had  said  with  regard 
to  their  late  colleague,  Mr.  Rawlings,  and  also  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Smart,  who  would  ably  succeed  that  gentleman. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  retiring  Director,  Mr.  J.  Smart,  elected  in  place  of  the 
late  Mr.  E.  Rawlings,  and  the  Auditors,  Messrs.  Monkhouse 
Stoneham  and  Co.)  were  then  re-elected,  and  the  usual  bonus  was 
voted  to  the  management  in  Ixmdon  and  America. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  Chairman, 
Directors  and  management  and  staff  in  America,  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  at  Norwich  on  Thursday 
night  was  full  of  really  splendid  spirit  and  insistence. 
There  is  no  denying-  that  Unionists  all  over  the  country 
have  been,  if  not  starving,  at  least  very  hungry  for 
some  reassurance  such  as  he  gave  them — in  the 
clearest  possible  words — about  Tariff  Reform.  The 
words  are  ringing  in  the  ear  to-day ;  and  we  may 
depend  on  it  they  will  be  quoted  and  requoted  months 
hence,  being  so — even  for  him — extraordinarily  terse, 
positive,  and  simple  :  When  we  get  into  power  we 
intend  to  carry  our  policy  of  Tariff  Reform. 

"  We  shall  not  propose  any  new  duties  on  any 
article  of  food,  but  we  shall  impose  a  moderate  tariff 
on  foreign  manufactured  goods.  It  will  be  a  tariff  not 
exceeding  ten  per  cent.".  What  could  be  more  abso- 
lutely explicit?  This  is  no  "debt  of  honour"  which 
"  brooks  no  delay  ",  and  yet  can  be  delayed  for  years 
according  to  the  "  exigencies  of  the  occasion  ".  We 
know  that  particular  debt  by  now  :  it  is  made  by  the 
kind  of  politicians  who  nearly  resemble  the  people 
who,  in  another  walk  of  life,  "  plead  the  Act  "  after 
seven  years.  Tariff  Reform,  as  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  will  be  without  a  lying  preamble. 

Hardly  less  noteworthy  was  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
declaration  about  Insurance — he  will  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  it  is  possible  "  even  now 
to  turn  the  Act  into  a  voluntary  system  ".  Finally 
came  the  straight,  brave  promise  to  Ulster — "  If  the 
Government  attempt  to  coerce  Ulster  before  they  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people,  we  shall  support 
Ulster  ".  These  three  solemn  pledges  to  every 
patriot  in  the  country  make  the  Norwich  speech  the 
most   important,    perhaps   the   most    moving,  which 


Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  given  us  since  he  took  up  the 
Leadership.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  this  speech,  put  his 
points  with  a  succinctness  rare  even  in  him.  In  a  way 
— though  he  is  not  so  bitter — he  recalls  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain at  his  zenith.  But  his  picture  of  the  Govern- 
ment members  as  Pharisees  stript  of  their  phylac- 
teries was  worthy  of  Disraeli  :  it  may  be  hung  on  the 
political  wall  as  a  fitting  companion  picture  to  Dis- 
raeli's of  the  row  of  "  Extinct  Volcanoes  ". 

For  drivelling  cowardice  we  cannot  recall  any  politi- 
cal act  in  twenty  years  or  so  that  equals  this  release 
of  Mr.  Larkin.  Men,  straight  men,  out  of  politics, 
pressed  hard  by  fortune,  will  sink  low  to  save  their 
livelihood.  But  there  really  seems  at  times  to  be  no 
depth  which  politicians  will  not  sink  to  that  they 
may  keep  their  high  offices.  This  deplorable  failing  in 
men  otherwise  honourable  was  long  ago  remarked  by 
a  great  Liberal,  Lord  Brougham.  But  we  doubt  if 
Brougham  imagined  a  Ministry  so  craven,  so  cringing, 
as  Mr.  Asquith's  to-day. 

Many  people  hate  politics  and  everything  to  do  with 
it,  when  an  incident  such  as  this  of  Mr.  Larkin 
happens;  and  there  is  excuse  for  their  passion.  It  is 
a  passion,  indeed,  that  does  them  honour.  It  will  be  a 
long  while  before  British  politics  recovers  its  reputa- 
tion after  this  total  submission  of  Mr.  Asquith  to  Mr. 
Larkin.  It  will  scarcely  recover  till  a  Castlereagh 
appears  once  more  on  the  scene.  O  for  an  hour  of 
Castlereagh  to-day  ! 

The  release  of  Mr.  Larkin  is  pure  politics.  First, 
the  Government  invoked  the  law  against  him,  and 
procured  his  imprisonment.  Having  thus  invited  a 
formal,  judicial  sentence  of  the  courts  there  was  no 
withdrawing  without  an  open  sale  of  justice  for 
political  support.  On  Thursday  Mr.  Birrell  tried  to 
explain,  politics  apart,  why  the  Government  was  right 
in  putting  Mr.  Larkin  away,  and  why  it  was  also  right 
in  letting  Mr.  Larkin  out ;  but  this  was  beyond 
even  Mr.  Birrell's  ability.  Mr.  Larkin  flatly  claims 
that  his  release  is  a  political  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    "  You  have  beaten  the  strongest  Government 
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of  modern  limes  ",  lie  told  llie  crowd  on  Thursday, 
"  and  compelled  them  to  release  an  ordinary  individual 
like  myself.  Th.it  shows  your  power.  The  Govern- 
ment made  a  mistake  by  putting  me  in  prison,  but 
they  have  made  the  biggest  mistake  in  their  lives  by 
releasing  me." 

We  notice  an  attempt  in  certain  Unionist  quarters 
— an  interested  attempt,  of  course — to  mix  up  the  cases 
of  Mr.  Larkin  and  Mr.  Caudle ;  and  to  suggest  that 
Lord  Selborne  and  others  who  moved  for  Mr.  Caudle 
were  instigated  by  pure  party  purposes.  That  is  a 
mean  suggestion.  It  is  a  disgraceful  suggestion. 
Also  it  is  completely  false.  When  Lord  Selborne  wrote 
from  Hatfield  urging  that  Mr.  Caudle  should  be 
released,  he  wrote,  we  are  certain,  because  he  felt  the 
case  of  Mr.  Caudle  to  be  a  hard  case. 

The  same  rancorous  suggestion  is  equally  false  when 
it  is  hinted  against  The  Saturday  Review.  We  did 
not  recommend  the  release  of  Mr.  Caudle  because  we 
wanted  to  curry  favour  with  the  Labour  Party  or  the 
workers  generally,  or  to  win  votes  at  the  elections. 
That  would  be  a  low,  disgraceful  line  of  action  ;  and 
we  are  sorry  for  the  state  of  mind  those  people  must 
be  in  who  suggest  it.  We  urged  the  release  of  Mr. 
Caudle  because  we  felt  he  should  in  justice  be  released. 
He  made  a  terrible  mistake.  He  was  duly  punished 
for  it.  There  was  no  need  or  right  for  vengeance 
or  cruelty. 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  add  this,  though  pro- 
bably some  wicked  people  will  misinterpret  it  :  we  hope 
that  the  world  of  Labour  will  see  that  Tories  and  Tory 
papers  are  quite  as  sympathetic  towards  working  men, 
where  sympathy  is  deserved,  as  these  ever-canting, 
professing  Radical  politicians,  and  even  as  those 
thoroughly  secure  and  rich  "  Socialists  " — "  Social- 
ists "  who  are  all  for  disestablishing  and  disendowing 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  take  very  good 
care  that  no  one  shall  disendow  them  too  much  ! 

Meantime,  the  Radical  Press  is  asking  again  why 
Sir  Edward  Carson  is  not  arrested.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  arrested  by  the  very  Government  whose  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  ex-Chief  Whip,  and  Attorney- 
General  had  lately  to  fly  to  him  for  legal  aid  !  Surely 
that  would  be  the  most  exquisite  irony  in  political 
history. 

The  Government  have  shrunk  into  silence  over  Ulster. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  the  only  front-rank  Minis- 
terial speaker  of  the  week,  and  he  could  do  nothing 
but  insult  the  Opposition  for  not  insulting  him — a  well- 
understood  method  of  helping  forward  a  programme 
that  has  fallen  fiat.  Except  for  Sir  John  Simon,  the 
rest  have  said  nothing ;  not  even  an  Under-Secretary 
has  given  us  a  blazer. 

Of  the  by-elections,  Linlithgow  was  far  the  most 
significant.  At  Keighley,  a  traditional  Radical  seat, 
the  electors  refused  to  vote  against  a  man  who  had 
earned  his  promotion  honestly  (even  though  he  did, 
at  short  notice  from  Mr.  Illingworth,  move  the  white- 
washing amendment  in  the  Marconi  debate).  At 
Reading  Captain  Wilson  won  the  seat  outright  for 
Unionism  with  a  clear  majority  over  Radical  and 
Socialist  alike,  and  the  usual  talk  of  a  seat  being  lost 
through  a  division  of  "  the  forces  of  progress  "  would 
not  avail.  Reading  has  always  been  a  Liberal  seat 
that  votes  Tory  when  Home  Rule  is  toward ;  and  it 
remains  in  this  tradition. 

But  Linlithgow,  where  a  Government  majority  of 
two  thousand  fell  to  five  hundred,  was  a  far  more 
damaging  blow.  If  faithful  Scotland  loses  faith  in 
Radicalism — and  a  similar  turnover  of  votes  in  every 
Scotch  seat  would  halve  the  Scottish  Liberal  members 
— then  the  Government  is  doomed.  Even  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  Churchill  would  find  their  seats  no  longer 
impregnable ;  those  two  Ministers,  knowing  that  Lin- 


lithgow was  won  on  Home  Rule  alone,  may  well 
tremble  when  they  see  the  "Dundee  Advertiser", 
the  leading  Liberal  paper  north  of  the  Tweed,  111  ppen 
mutiny  against  the  land  campaign.  The  old  message 
and  the  new  fail  in  Scotland. 

The  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  confessed  it  found 
nothing  surprising  in  the  by-election  results,  just  as  a 
week  before  it  admitted  that  the  Government  would 
court  disaster  if  it  had  a  General  Election  on  Home 
Rule.  The  latter  prophecy  we  readily  accept;  the 
former  comment  needs  no  criticism.  If  Liberals  find 
nothing  surprising  in  losing  one  seat  and  coming  un- 
comfortably near  to  losing  another,  they  have  lost 
faith  in  themselves  and  Mr.  Redmond's  cause.  These 
are  the  excuses  made  for  Governments  which  have  lost 
the  moral  courage  to  appeal  to  the  country. 

Meanwhile  Ulster  stands  firm — firmer  than  the 
Government,  which  has  got  itself  into  another  tangle 
since  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Birrell  quarrelled  over 
an  administrative  question  a  week  ago.  But  Mr. 
Birrell  has  seen  something  of  the  temper  of  Ulster 
lately,  and  has  probably  revised  his  too  hasty  theory 
that  minorities  must  suffer.  Sometimes  minority 
Governments,  kept  in  place  by  the  Redmondite  vote, 
suffer  instead. 

There  is  a  new  hitch  in  the  land  campaign.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  defends  golf  courses  in  Surrey  and 
attacks  deer  forests  in  Scotland,  when  someone  reminds 
him  that  Lord  Pirrie  has  a  deer  forest  in  Surrey,  and 
that  the  conversion  of  deer  forests  in  Scotland  would 
not  pay.  Thereupon  the  leading  Scotch  Liberal  news- 
paper tells  Mr.  Lloyd  George  not  to  talk  nonsense 
about  slums  and  deer  forests,  and  the  great  land 
speech  which  was  fixed  to  electrify  Glasgow  on 
December  1  is  put  off  indefinitely. 

The  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  sus- 
pended the  firm  of  jobbers  who  dealt  in  American 
Marconi  shares  for  five  years.  The  Committee  sits 
and  acts  in  secret  conclave,  but  we  understand  the 
ground  of  the  decision  to  be  that  the  firm  in  question 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  shares  at  the  time  of  their 
introduction  to  the  market.  This  monopoly  was 
obtained  presumably  by  a  contract  with  Mr.  Godfrey 
Isaacs.  Of  course,  a  monopolist  of  shares  can  name 
any  price  he  likes,  and  equally,  of  course,  such  a 
practice  is  contrary  to  public  policy.  But  were  not 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Lord  Murray  participators  in  this 
monopoly?  The  morality  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
apparently  higher  than  that  of  the  Government  and 
the  Liberal  Party. 

We  have  found  this  strange  paragraph  in  the 
"Daily  Mail"  (November  n):  "Mr.  Lloyd  George 
attended  service  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel,  North  Sunderland,  and  addressed 
the  congregation  on  the  higher  '  ideals  of  political 
life  '  ".  Really,  is  not  this  a  little  too  much?  A  cynic 
may  laugh  lightly  when  he  sets  this  statement  beside 
the  Marconi  affair ;  but  we  confess  that  in  us  it  pro- 
duces a  feeling  resembling  downright  physical  sickness. 

The  "  Star  "  newspaper,  quoting  some  remarks 
lately  made  in  this  Review  on  the  craze  of  Nationalisa- 
tion, suggests  that  certain  people  are  so  in  love  with 
Imperialism  they  cannot  perceive  the  plain  work 
that  lies  at  their  doors.  The  political — like  the 
literary — side  of  the  "  Star  "  has  always  been  con- 
ducted by  men  who  have  and  hold  views ;  we  admit 
this,  utterly  though  we  differ  from  the  whole  of  its 
political  doctrine.  Do  the  thinkers  of  the  "  Star  " 
hold  that  fervent  Imperialism  means  shirking  home 
duties?  Is  this  the  true,  up-to-date  Radical  or  Liberal 
doctrine? 

And  accepting  it  even  as  the  Radical  doctrine,  we 
are  still  somewhat  mystified  by  the  "  Star's  "  singular 
comment.    Does  the  paper  hold  that  the  Nationalisa- 
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tion  of  mines,  of  factories  (including-  presumably 
newspaper  offices),  of  all  dwelling-places,  of  land, 
and  of  railways — does  it  hold  that  these  things  are 
plain  duties  at  our  doors  which  we  are  neglecting 
because  we  are  obsessed  by  Imperialism?  Is  this  the 
true,  up-to-date  Radical  and  Liberal  doctrine?  If 
so,  why  does  not  the  "  Star"  throw  down  its  mask 
and  come  out  frankly  for  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  Mr. 
Victor  Grayson,  and  Mr.  Jim  Larkin? 

Mr.  Asquith  on  Monday  was  glad  of  the  tradition 
which  bars  the  discussion  of  party  politics  from  the 
Guild  Hall.  Naturally  at  this  time  it  meant  that 
Mr.  Asquith  had  to  talk  exclusively  of  things  very 
remotely  connected  with  the  things  of  which  his 
hearers  were  thinking.  While  Mr.  Asquith  talked  of 
China  and  of  Mexico,  his  audience  thought  of  Dublin 
and  of  Ulster.  Not  Mr.  Asquith,  but  Mr.  Churchill 
was  the  chief  figure  of  Monday's  celebration.  He 
had  another  chance  to  prepare  his  Radical  allies  for 
a  big  Navy  bill ;  and  he  look  it.  Very  wisely  he  wants 
his  Radical  friends  to  get  thoroughly  used  to  the 
idea  of  a  big  bill  before  the  Estimates  come  on  for 
discussion.  He  may  also  have  an  idea  that  the 
Opposition  will  be  hypnotically  influenced  into  accept- 
ing his  figures  without  examination  if  he  continually 
emphasises  their  size  and  quantity.  Here  Mr. 
Churchill  will  not  succeed.  The  bill,  when  it  is 
presented,  will  be  very  thoroughly  examined  in  all 
its  items. 

The  Englishman's  "  fascinated  gaze  on  the  North 
Sea  ",  declares  Dr.  Bassermann,  leader  of  the  German 
National  Liberals,  "  seems  to  be  giving  way  to  other 
considerations  ".  In  a  friendly  and  admirable  speech 
a  few  days  ago  Dr.  Bassermann  declared  that 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  England  are  im- 
proving, and  will  continue  to  improve.  There  are,  he 
thinks,  in  the  modern  world  too  many  reasons  why  war 
should  be  avoided  to  make  war  anything  but  a  last 
resort  between  two  great  Powers.  But  the  last  resort 
always  remains,  and  is  not  further  removed  by  speeches 
like  the  speech  of  Mr.  Churchill  at  Manchester.  As  to 
this  speech  Dr.  Bassermann  is  contemptuous  without 
disguise.  His  conclusion  reminds  us  of  the  danger  of 
allowing  English  party  politics  to  dictate  our  manner 
of  approaching  foreign  questions.  "  English  policy  ", 
says  Dr.  Bassermann,  "in  so  far  as  it  has  become 
more  friendly  towards  Germany,  will  be  interrupted 
if  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  armaments  be 
raised,  as  it  has  again  been  raised  by  Mr.  Churchill." 

Will  the  United  States  intervene  in  Mexico?  This 
is  a  question  after  the  event.  The  United  States  have 
intervened.  They  intervened  when  they  declared  that 
Huerta  must  not  be  elected  President.  This  is  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico.  The  only 
questions  remaining  are  (1)  whether  the  United  States 
will  back  their  intervention  by  armed  force ;  (2) 
whether  any  great  European  Power  will  oppose  the 
United  States  in  their  clear  intention  of  being 
supreme  arbiter  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another 
sovereign  State.  It  is  something  gained  that  American 
politicians  have  this  week  ceased  to  explain  that  the 
United  States  are  not  intervening  and  begun  to 
explain  why  the  United  States  have  a  better  right  to 
intervene  than  any  other  one  of  the  Great  Powers. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  this  week  made  it  clear  that  the 
British  Government  will  recognise  within  reasonable 
limits  the  prior  right  of  the  United  States  to  deal 
with  the  position  in  Mexico  in  their  own  time  and 
way.  So  long  as  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
dictated  solely  by  the  legitimate  desire  of  every  Great 
Power  to  keep  anarchy  and  violence  away  from  an 
unprotected  frontier,  it  will  indeed  be  universallv 
supported.  But  it  is  time  President  Wilson  frankly 
based  his  intervention  upon  this  ground.  The  plea 
to  which  he  at  present  pedantically  adheres  is  that 
American  intervention  is  a  crusade  in  favour  of  demo- 
cratic government.     The   United   States  forces  are, 


we  take  it,  to  go  as  an  armed  missionary  to  shoot 
the  people  of  Mexico  into  adopting  democratic  institu- 
tions which  they  do  not  understand  and  cannot 
administer.  Such  a  crusade  must  in  the  end  turn  to 
conquest  outright.  If  the  United  States  army  compels 
the  Mexican  people  to  meet  in  a  free  Parliament,  it 
will  have  to  remain  in  Mexico  to  keep  the  free  Parlia- 
ment "  on  top. " 

Sir  Richard  Solomon's  death  was  very  sudden,  for 
he  was  out  and  about  on  Thursday,  and  died  on 
Monday  afternoon.  He  was  a  remarkably  young- 
looking  man,  and  no  one  would  have  guessed  that  his 
wiry  and  athletic  frame  carried  sixty-three  years.  He 
played  his  two  rounds  of  golf  with  a  7  handicap  when- 
ever he  could  get  away  to  Sandwich  or  Walton  Heath. 
"  Dick  Solomon  ",  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by 
his  troops  of  friends,  was  quite  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  South  African  lawyer-politicians,  but  his 
mind  was  too  broad  and  his  vision  too  clear  to  be  a 
good  party  man.  He  was  Attorney-General  to  Mr. 
Schreiner's  Cape  Government  between  1898  and  1900, 
during  the  war.  The  relations  between  Mr.  Schreiner's 
Ministry  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  were  very  strained. 
But  the  High  Commissioner  seems  to  have  appreciated 
Sir  Richard  Solomon's  value,  for  he  appointed  him 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Transvaal  when  he  came 
home  in  1905. 

After  the  war  Sir  Richard  Solomon  moved  up  to 
the  Transvaal,  as  the  days  of  Cape  Town  were  over, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  shifted  to  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg.  He  became  Attorney-General  to  the 
Transvaal  Government,  and  afterwards,  as  we  have 
said,  he  became  Lord  Milner's  deputy,  a  signal  mark 
of  confidence  in  his  character  and  ability.  Sir  Richard 
was  born  at  Cape  Town,  and  after  being  at  a  South 
African  school  finished  his  education  at  Peterhouse. 
He  was  a  sound  and  acute,  if  not  a  brilliant,  lawyer, 
but  he  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question.  At  the  first  election  under  the  new  South 
African  Constitution  he  stood  for  Pretoria  as  a 
Nationalist  or  Boer  candidate  against  Sir  Percy  Fitz- 
patrick  and  Mr.  Bourke.  This  made  him  very  un- 
popular with  the  British  party,  for  the  time.  The 
truth  was  that  Sir  Richard  Solomon  was  disgusted 
by  the  violence  of  the  extremists  of  the  party,  and 
he  had  a  just  contempt  for  the  crew  of  cosmopolitan 
financiers  who  surrounded  Rhodes.  But  to  say  that 
he  was  disloyal  to  the  British  connection  was  a 
slander  worthy  of  the  venal  Press  from  which  it 
emanated.  General  Botha  immediately  appointed  Sir 
Richard  Solomon  Agent-General,  and  then  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London. 

Sir  Robert  Lucas-Tooth's  gift  of  ^50,000  for  train- 
ing boys  under  a  voluntary  system  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Australian  method  of  cadet  training  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  training  of  youth  in  the 
use  of  arms,  the  proper  use  of  that  difficult  time 
between  leaving  school  and  entering  a  profession  or 
business  is  not  a  matter  that  should  be  left  to  private 
enterprise.  The  existing  organisations,  such  as  the 
Naval  and  Military  Cadets,  Lads'  Brigades,  and  Boy 
Scouts  are  inadequate.  We  hope  that  Sir  Robert 
Lucas-Tooth's  generous  gift  will  awaken  public  spirit 
in  the  matter.  It  is  not  so  much  a  military  problem 
as  a  problem  of  education. 

The  story  of  the  ritual  murder  trial  takes  us  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  one  of  many  instances  of  the 
persistence  of  strange  popular  superstitions  which  no 
civilisation,  however  advanced,  is  able  to  extirpate. 
Superstitions  have  their  use,  and  we  are  not  for  stamp- 
ing them  out  indiscriminately.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  and  suggestive.  They  add  a  touch  of  poetry 
to  the  modern  world  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 
But  this  particular  superstition,  with  its  tinge  of 
black  magic,  has  no  beauty ;  and  we  fear  that  the 
Kieff  trial,  with  its  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  will 
not  destroy  it. 
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There  arc  three  theories  as  to  the  reason  of  ritual 
murder.  Jews  drink  Christian  blood  (1)  out  of  hatred 
to  Christians;  (2)  to  counteract  a  divine  curse  on  their 
anatomy;  and  (3)  to  safeguard  themselves  against  the 
off-chance  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah.  Professor 
Eraser,  our  foremost  authority  on  comparative  my- 
thology, emphatically  disclaims  the  use  made  by  a 
Russian  newspaper  of  passages  from  his  book,  "The 
Scapegoat  ".  It  is  true  that  in  the  volume  he  dis- 
cusses hypothetic-ally  the  possibility  of  an  occasional 
crime  instigated  by  superstition  among  the  dregs  of  the 
Jewish  as  of  the  Christian  population.  But  he  stigma- 
tises such  accusations  against  Jewish  people  as  a 
"  monstrous  injustice  ",  and  speaks  of  all  the  charges 
Of  ritual  murder  as  most  probably  "  merely  idle 
calumnies,  the  baneful  fruit  of  bigotry,  ignorance  and 
malice". 

Every  motor  show  is  the  occasion  for  an  exhibition 
of  luxury  gone  mad.  While  we  are  told,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  this  is  the  age  of  much  cheaper  motoring, 
we  are  confronted  every  year  with  exhibits  of  ridicu- 
lously costly  coachwork  and  fittings,  designed,  one 
would  imagine,  for  the  pampered  and  cockered  bodies 
of  degenerates.  These  things  bring  motoring  into 
disrepute.  There  is  a  limit  of  comely  comfort  and 
convenience.  When  the  limit  is  passed,  it  becomes 
mere  vulgar  ostentation. 

Docs  anyone  imagine  he  can  to-day  say  anything 
new  about  decency  and  the  theatre?  Certainly  no 
one  imagines  it  who  has  looked  into  the  literature 
of  the  last  ten  years  upon  the  Censor  and  his  ways. 
The  devoted  people  who  write  immediately  to  the 
newspapers  whenever  the  Censor  does  something  par- 
ticularly silly,  or  omits  to  do  something  he  is  legally 
supposed  to  do,  are  truly  heroic.  They  know  that  the 
subject  wearies  their  friends  and  exposes  them  to  the 
charge  of  being  accounted  tedious.  They  know  that 
every  disinterested  person  of  sound  mind  has  long  ago 
made  up  his  mind  about  the  Censor  and  the  County 
Councils  and  the  farce  of  our  theatre  legislation.  But 
they  hammer  vigorously  away  at  the  plain  man.  They 
repeat  themselves  with  as  much  energy  as  is  left  over 
to  them  from  the  last  occasion.  It  is  excellent  work 
■ — very  wearisome,  very  necessary. 

How  necessary  it  is  always  appears  in  the  way  these 
periodic  troubles  recur.  The  Bishop  of  Kensington's 
outburst  about  Miss  Gaby  Deslys  at  the  Palace 
Theatre  is  a  really  amazing  revelation  of  the  extent 
of  the  plain  man's  ignorance  as  to  the  ways  of  our 
Censor.  The  Bishop  of  Kensington  is  horrified  to  dis- 
cover that  all  kinds  of  things  may  be  done  in  English 
theatres  and  music-halls  that  have  never  passed  a 
Censor  or  a  County  Council  or  any  public  authority, 
though  it  is  pretended  that  they  have.  He  imme- 
diately writes  in  horror  to  the  "  Times  ",  as  though 
he  had  suddenly  unburied  a  public  scandal.  As  a 
fact,  everybody  interested  in  the  theatre,  more  espe- 
cially those  who  most  zealously  uphold  the  Censor's 
authority,  has  known  all  along,  and  assumed  that 
everybody  else  has  known,  what  the  Bishop  of 
Kensington  now  proclaims  as  if  it  were  very  novel 
and  very  serious. 

Whether  Miss  Gaby  Deslys  interpolated  the  matter 
into  her  sketch  at  the  Palace  which  shocked  the 
Bishop  of  Kensington  or  not  is  a  question  he  must 
settle  with  Mr.  Alfred  Butt.  The  particular  weakness 
of  the  Censorship  exposed  in  this  affair  is  one  of  the 
many  commonplace  absurdities  of  the  system.  Any 
degree  and  quantity  of  unrelieved  obscenity  can  and 
does  come  on  to  the  stage  by  way  of  "  business  " 
and  "  gag  "  after  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  licence 
has  been  affixed  to  the  entertainment  ;  whereas  much 
that  would  not  be  even  remotely  obscene  upon  the 
stage  is  arrested  on  suspicion  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's office  if  the  actual  script  suggests  an  uncon- 
ventional situation.  We  are  glad  that  the  Bishop  of 
Kensington  has  discovered  this  for  himself,  and  told 
it  to  the  public  who  do  not  know,  and  to  members 
of  the  dramatic  profession  who  do. 


LEADING  ARTICLES. 

MR.   LARKIN'S  RELEASE. 

THERE  was  a  rumour  early  this  week  that  the 
order  would  soon  be  given  for  Mr.  Larkin's 
release.  It  seemed  incredible.  We  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  would  let  Mr.  Larkin  out. 
We  were  not  necessarily  giving  the  Government  credit 
lor  being  linn  in  mind  or  principle.  Indeed,  it  had 
long  been  obvious  that  the  Government  were  sorry 
they  had  put  Mr.  Larkin  in  prison,  and  that  they 
wanted  very  much  to  let  Mr.  Larkin  out.  So  far  as 
their  conscience  was  concerned,  the  Government  had 
already  yielded.  So  much  was  clear  from  the  reports 
of  their  proceedings  and  of  their  condition  of  mind 
which  had  leaked  into  public  print.  That  they 
wanted  to  release  Mr.  Larkin  was  clear.  But  we 
did  not  think  that  they  ivuuld  release  him.  We 
wrongly  imagined  that,  though  the  Government's 
convictions  were  powerless  to  restrain  them  from  a 
perversion  of  the  due  course  of  English  justice,  they 
would  be  deterred  by  a  regard  for  the  decorous 
pretences  of  English  public  life.  We  thought  that 
the  Government  would  not  dare  to  show  itself  without 
flisguise  going  back  upon  their  own  proceedings,  and 
publicly  selling  a  decision  of  the  English  courts  for 
support  in  the  constituencies. 

But  the  (iovernment  have  abandoned  even  the 
decent  hypocrisy  which  is  the  homage  that  Liberal  vice 
usually  pays  to  political  virtue.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  (iovernment  have  reversed  a  decision  of  the 
Courts,  not  because  they  thought  the  decision  was 
wrong,  or  that  the  decision  should  never  have  been 
invited,  but  because  the  decision  was  displeasing  to 
some  of  their  supporters.  There  were  several  parties 
to  this  dispute  as  to  Mr.  Larkin's  imprisonment. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  thought  his  prosecution  was 
unwise,  and  his  imprisonment  a  blunder,  were  justi- 
fied in  speaking  and  writing  against  it.  We  did  not 
hold  this  view ;  but  we  could  respect  the  politicians 
who  honestly  did.  Again,  those  who  thought  Mr. 
Larkin's  punishment  excessive  had  a  right  to  agitate 
for  its  mitigation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  so 
long  as  their  agitation  was  in  no  sense  a  sly,  political 
move,  posturing  as  humanity.  But  the  Government 
cannot  claim  to  belong  to  either  of  these  thoroughly 
respectable  parties.  The  Government  authorised  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Larkin,  the  penalties  attending 
his  conviction  being  of  a  kind  easily  foretold.  The 
Government,  in  a  word,  procured  the  imprisonment  of 
Mr.  Larkin  upon  a  specific  charge. 

What  precisely  was  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment's change  of  mind  and  policy  in  the  period 
between  the  prosecution  and  his  release?  Had  they 
become  convinced  that  Mr.  Larkin  had  suffered  in- 
justice?— that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  charge 
of  which  they  had  specifically  indicted  him?  Were 
they  anxious  to  set  right  a  judicial  error?  No  one — 
least  of  all  the  Radical  agitators  whose  votes  were  at 
stake — believes  this  for  a  moment.  Between  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Larkin  and  his  release  there  fell 
the  by-elections  of  Reading  and  Linlithgow,  and  a  fierce 
Radical  outcry  that  plainly  showed  the  Government 
that  Mr.  Larkin's  imprisonment  meant  the  estrange- 
ment of  Labour  votes.  It  was  a  political,  not  a 
judicial,  blunder  that  had  to  be  set  right.  Mr.  Lar- 
kin's sentence  could  not  be  set  aside  judicially;  but 
justice  could  be  set  aside  by  a  political  decree  of 
the  Cabinet. 

The  really  serious  point  in  all  this  is  the  obvious, 
unashamed  way  in  which  it  has  been  done.  It  would 
matter  comparatively  little  if  the  Government  merely 
regretted  a  false  political  step  in  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Larkin,  and  were  anxious  to  undo  its  effect  in 
the  constituencies.  After  all,  the  imprisonment  of 
men  like  Mr.  Larkin  is  always  more  a  matter  of 
political  expediency  than  of  strict  legal  necessity.  Mr. 
Larkin  had  put  himself  within  reach  of  the  law,  as 
many  another  agitator  has  done.  The  question  for 
the  Government  was  whether  they  should  prosecute 
him  or  leave  him  to  the  thorns  that  in  his  bosom 
lodge.      The    Government    cannot-  prosecute  every 
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orator  who  publicly  talks  sedition,  though  it  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  every  Government  to  prosecute  every 
orator  whose  sedition  is  likely  to  persuade  his  audi- 
ence to  break  the  law.  The  point  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  prosecute  Mr.  Larkin  and  that  I  he 
judicial  machine  was  set  in  motion.  Having  decided 
in  this  sense,  there  was  no  withdrawing.  The 
Government  could  only  withdraw  by  over-riding,  for 
political  ends,  a  decision  of  the  courts — a  decision  it 
had  itself  invited  and  invoked.  This  is  the  scandal — 
that  the  Government  appears,  without  disguise,  inter- 
fering with  the  course  of  justice  in  order  to  obtain 
the  support  of  people  in  sympathy  with  the  prisoner. 
They  held  a  Cabinet  meeting  immediately  following 
elections  which  were  adversely  affected  by  Mr. 
Larkin's  imprisonment,  and  thereupon  decided,  with- 
out judicial  cause  or  warrant,  to  release  him. 

The  kind  of  intelligence  which  delights  in  the  dis- 
covery of  superficial  analogies  has  this  week  busily 
compared  the  case  of  Mr.  Larkin  with  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Caudle  and  of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  This  sort 
of  punning  upon  ideas  amuses  the  half-educated  in 
politics.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  politics  in  the 
agitation  for  Mr.  Caudle's  release.  This  agitation 
was  prompted  by  a  recognition  that  Mr.  Caudle  had 
paid  more  than  the  due  penalty  of  his  mistake.  Mr. 
Caudle's  release  was  an  act  of  clemency  ;  it  was  not  a 
political  device.  As  to  the  more  conspicuous  instance, 
we  need  only  point  out  that  Mr.  Asquith  himself  sees 
no  analogy  between  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  the  case  of  Mr.  Larkin.  If  Mr.  Asquith  thought 
Sir  Edward  Carson  were  guilty  of  sedition,  and  that 
it  was  to  the  public  interest  that  Sir  Edward  Carson 
should  be  put  away,  he  would  surely  lose  no  time 
in  setting  the  usual  machinery  in  motion.  Were  he 
to  do  so,  and  were  he  to  procure  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son's conviction,  a  vague  analogy  might  conceivably 
present  itself  between  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  the  case  of  Mr.  Larkin.  The  political  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  Sir  Edward  Carson's  im- 
prisonment would  be  so  serious  that  Mr.  Asquith  would 
realise  his  error,  and  for  political  reasons  he  would 
speedily  find  it  expedient  to  release  the  prisoner. 
We  should  then  have  very  gravely  to  utter  yet  another 
protest  against  the  reversion  of  a  judicial  sentence 
(always  provided  the  judicial  sentence  had  been 
obtained)  on  political  grounds. 

We  cannot  believe  that  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  happy  in  the  release  of  Mr.  Larkin.  In 
the  long  run  this  last  desperate  move  will  show  itself, 
not  only  politically  indecent,  but  politically  inexpedient. 
It  is  a  declaration  of  weakness  in  presence  of  the 
opposer.  It  shows  that  the  Government  is  ready  at 
any  price  to  purchase  votes  for  office  and  for  Home 
Rule.  For  the  Opposition  it  would  be  a  heartening 
spectacle  if  it  were  not  too  clearly  a  blow  aimed  at 
the  reputation  of  English  public  life.  For  this  last 
reason  there  are  people  of  all  parties  this  week  who 
in  their  hearts  are  shocked  and  grieved  by  what  has 
occurred. 

THIMBLERIGGING  THE  THRONE. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  the  country  three  straight 
pledges  at  Norwich  on  Thursday.  First — "  When  we 
get  into  power,  we  intend  to  carry  our  policy  of  Tariff 
Reform."  Second — "We  will  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inquire  whether  even  now  it  is  not  possible  to  turn 
the  National  Insurance  Act  into  a  voluntary  system." 
Third — "  If  the  Government  attempt  to  coerce  Ulster 
before  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  people, 
we  shall  support  Ulster."  The  last  of  these  pledges  is 
a  solemn  warning  to  the  Government  to  accept  the 
message  of  Reading  and  Linlithgow.  This  message 
has  been  extremely  clear;  and,  although  some  Radical 
newspapers  have  attempted  to  show  that  there  is  no 
change,  partisan  arithmetic  will  not  deceive  the 
public.  Nor  will  it  even  deceive  the  Government,  for 
Mr.  Asquith,  who  has  done  some  curious  calculations 
over  by-elections  in  his  time,  knows  how  easy  they 
are.  Figures  may  prove  anything  when  excuses  are 
necessary,  but  a  lost  seat  always  counts  two  on  a 
division. 


It  may  be  taken,  then,  that  the  Government  are  in 
a  chastened  and  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 
Sir  John  Simon,  speaking  on  Wednesday  night, 
hinted  both  at  a  general  election  and  a  conference  as 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Cabinet  was  not  specifically  speaking  for  his 
colleagues,  and  he  is  by  nature  a  man  who  inclines 
to  reason  and  settlement  by  consent.  His  seniors 
have  been  dumb ;  but  it  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  appeals  to  Union- 
ists not  to  make  the  task  of  Government  impossible. 
A  few  weeks  ago  it  would  have  threatened  or 
sneered  at  Ulster;  now  it  entreats. 

We  have  already  outlined  the  course  ahead  of  the 
Government  :  a  conference,  a  referendum,  a  general 
election — or  civil  war.  A  conference  they  have  not 
formally  rejected,  but  neither  have  they  rejected  any 
of  the  other  solutions ;  and  while  a  general  election 
would  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  impasse — because 
it  is  the  traditional  way  which  the  country  under- 
stands— -and  a  referendum  the  most  logical  way — since 
in  a  referendum  the  decision  is  on  a  single  issue — 
the  Government  are  more  likely  to  prefer  a  conference. 

If  the  by-elections  have  not  driven  it  home  to  the 
Government  that  a  general  election  must  be  held  on 
Home  Rule  before  the  Union  is  subverted,  nothing 
will  drive  it  home  save  a  direct  hint  from  the 
Sovereign.  "  Even  now  ",  says  John  Richard 
Green,  a  Liberal  historian,  "  a  Minister  might  avail 
himself  of  the  temper  of  a  Parliament  elected  in  some 
moment  of  popular  panic,  and  though  the  nation 
returned  to  its  senses,  might,  simply  by  refusing  to 
appeal  to  the  country,  govern  in  defiance  of  its  will. 
Such  a  course  would  be  technically  legal,  but  such 
a  Minister  would  be  none  the  less  a  criminal." 
These  words,  which  now  read  almost  as  a  prophecy, 
were  written  forty  years  ago ;  the  present  year  is 
fulfilling  them.  Ministers  entrench  themselves  behind 
the  technical  legality  of  quinquennial  Parliaments ; 
but,  in  fact,  they  are  none  the  less  criminal  for 
refusing  to  go  to  the  country  when  civil  war  threatens 
as  a  consequence  of  their  policy. 

When  Russia  was  "oppressing"  Finland,  Liberals 
discovered  good  reasons  for  protest;  now  that  British 
Ministers  threaten  a  British  province,  whose  only 
crime  is  that  it  is  too  British,  they  only  discover 
excuses  for  postponing  an  election. 

More  than  that,  they  attempt  to  load  the  dice  by 
warning  the  King  that,  if  he  dares  step  for  a  moment 
outside  the  charmed  circle  drawn  by  his  Ministers 
for  him  to  walk  in,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him. 
Such  is  the  novel  and  insolent  doctrine  put  forward 
bv  Mr.  Harcourt,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  he  has  helped  to  smash  appears  less', 
extensive  than  should  be  possessed  by  a  son  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  refuting  this  political  heresy  :  the  Sovereign 
does  not  lose  the  faculty  of  independent  judgment 
because  he  usually  acts  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  ; 
the  King  is  not  a  puppet.  The  fact  that  he  generally 
approves  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  does  not  pro- 
hibit him  from  disapproving  their  advice  when  he 
sees  them  heading  straight  for  civil  war.  The  King 
may  change  his  counsellors  (or  ask  the  country  to 
change  them)  when  he  sees  those  counsellors  are 
wrong.  The  Bill  of  Rights  declares  that  James  II. 
lost  his  throne  because  he  acted  on  the  advice  of 
"  divers  evil  counsellors,  judges,  and  ministers  em- 
ployed by  him  ",  and  did,  with  their  assistance, 
"  endeavour  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  laws  of  liberties  of  this  kingdom  ". 
The  parallel  may  come  uncomfortably  close  to  the 
present  Government's  policy  in  Ulster.  But  in  this 
case  it  will  be  the  Ministers  who  lose  their  places,  not 
the  King  who  will  lose  his  throne.  The  King  will 
not  be  afraid  of  a  Government  which  is  afraid  of 
Mr.  Larkin. 

The  whole  attempt  to  jockey  the  King  into  impo- 
tence is  of  a  piece  with  the  conspiracy  to  jockey  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  through  without  a  general  election 
on  the  issue — a  revolution  by  subterfuge.  It  is  the 
kind  of  sharp  practice  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may 
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like;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  his  double  dealings  over 
female  suffrage,  and  the  code  of  honour  which  allows 
a  Minister  to  be  rewarded  because  he  speculates  in 
American  Marconis,  and  denies  that  the  rumours 
which  passed  "from  one  foul  lip  to  another''  were 
in  fact  true  rumours.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
Shuffling  which  wailed  for  the  ehurch  to  compromise 
over  Disestablishment,  and  let  it  be  known  that 
generous  terms  would  be  given,  if  only  the  Govern- 
ment could  get  the  credit  for  magnanimity. 

Sometimes,  we  admit,  the  policy  of  always  claim- 
ing a  halfpenny  extra  change  out  of  a  shilling  suc- 
ceeds indifferently  well  in  small  things.  But  it  docs 
not  succeed  with  Ulster,  it  will  not  succeed  with 
the  people  of  this  country,  who  have  no  love  for  a 
minority  Government  that  holds  its  place  by  bargain- 
ing with  mercenary  allies;  and  it  will  not  succeed 
with  the  King.  No  Tory  wishes  to  see  the  King 
brought  into  party  politics;  but  still  less  does  the 
Tory  wish  to  see  the  King  coerced. 


THE  LAND  AND  THE  TOWN. 

THERE  is  just  one  man  who  might  be  expected 
to  deny  that  Mr.  George  was  out  to  catch  votes, 
and  that  man  is  Mr.  George  himself.  'Set  at 
Middlesbrough  he  admitted  it.  He  would  not  talk 
about  the  leasehold  system  in  the  North,  he  said;  he 
would  keep  it  for  the  South,  where  it  would  go  down 
better.  The  very  day  after  this  speech  was  delivered 
Mr.  George  is  said  to  have  gone  to  some  chapel 
where  he  delivered  an  address  on  the  higher  ideals  of 
political  life  !    Thai  is  the  man. 

To  Middlesbrough  was  revealed  the  third  instalment 
of  the  great  plan.  It  dealt  with  the  towns.  Mr. 
George  has  evidently  been  told  that  more  officials  would 
not  do,  so  he  explained  that  it  is  not  intended  to  take 
urban  housing  away  from  the  municipalities.  Only 
they  are  to  be  helped  by  the  new  Land  Commissioners, 
who  seem  likely  to  be  kept  fairly  busy.  These  Com- 
missioners are  to  examine  everything.  Not  a  house  in 
the  country  will  escape  them,  though  there  is  really  no 
need  for  this  general  inventory.  All  that  is  required 
is  special  investigation  when  the  local  medical  officer 
reports  it  to  be  necessary.  With  this  inventory  before 
them,  the  municipalities,  their  present  rates  relieved 
and  their  present  powers  of  acquiring  land  increased, 
are  to  provide  happy  homes  for  everybody.  If  the 
happy  homes  are  too  expensive  the  State  will  raise 
wages.  That  is  the  policy,  and  nothing  was  said  about 
two  points  that  at  once  suggest  themselves.  The 
first  is  that  the  local  authority  may  claim  to  know 
more  about  local  conditions  than  Commissioners  sent 
down  from  London  with  general  instructions  to  stir 
things  up.  The  second  is  that,  though  the  State  can 
raise  wages,  it  cannot  guarantee  employment  of 
persons  who  have  to  be  paid  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  a  time  when  his  private 
affairs  compelled  him  to  speak  humbly,  Mr.  George 
talked  about  a  possible  national  settlement  of  the 
land  problem.  The  speeches  which  Mr.  George  made  on 
Saturday  were  full  of  the  familiar  abuse — conciliation 
having  served  its  turn.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
point  out,  as  Sir  Arthur  Griffith  Boscawen  has 
pointed  out,  that  several  of  the  features  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's urban  housing  scheme  were  stolen,  of  course 
without  acknowledgement,  from  the  Unionists.  What 
is  more,  these  very  Unionist  proposals  have  twice 
been  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  each 
time  been  damned  by  the  Minister  chiefly  concerned 
without  a  word  of  protest  from  Mr.  George.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  we  are  suggesting  co-operation 
with  Mr.  George.  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world 
we  should  care  to  work  with.  What  we  are  suggest- 
ing is  that  if  his  language  about  a  national  settlement 
has  been  more  than  a  device  to  gain  time,  his  speech 
at  Middlesbrough  would  have  been  made  in  a  very 
different  tone. 

Comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  proposals  shows 
the  superiority  of  the  Unionist  plan.     Mr.  George's 


main  idea  is,  for  electoral  purposes,  to  make  a  splash. 
But  the  test  of  legislation,  as  the  author  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Insurance  Act  ought  to  know,  is  smoothness 
in  administration.  Lor  that  reason  the  legislator  only 
intervenes  when  he  must.  Thus,  while  Mr.  George 
sets  no  limit  to  his  inventories,  the  Unionist  Bill 
takes  note  that  much  excellent  material  is  already  to 
hand  and  proposes  to  supplement  it.  The.  difference 
between  these  two  plans  may  be  seen  to  be  only  of 
degree  ;  but  it  is  the  whole  difference  between  states- 
manship and  demagogy. 

A  great  obstacle  to  housing  reform  is  the  price  of 
land.  Mr.  George  gave  us  the  familiar  awful  examples. 
It  is  true  that  high  prices  have  often  been  paid  for 
accommodation  land.  But  does  Mr.  George  really 
believe  that  this  is  due  to  some  special  original  sin 
in  landlords?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  plati- 
tudes of  economic  theory — a  direct  consequence  of  the 
relation  between  supply  and  demand.  The  more 
you  want  any  particular  thing  the  more  you  must 
pay  for  it.  We  are  not  at  all  impressed  by  these 
stories  of  land  sold  at  200  years'  purchase.  The 
landlord  was  rated  on  what  the  land  was  worth  to 
him  ;  the  municipality  paid  what  it  was  worth  to  them. 
Only  there  is  room  in  these  transactions  for  the  sense 
of  social  duty.  Statesmanship  would  foster  that  sense; 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  legislation  merely  makes  every 
Unionist  feel  that  he  will  stand  out  for  his  last  penny. 
That  is  why  the  Chancellor's  sweeping  schemes  always 
break  down;  they  cause  too  much  friction.  But  we 
would  point  out  to  Mr.  George  that  if  he  once  inter- 
feres with  the  natural  relation  between  supply  and 
demand  he  will  not  be  able  to  stop  at  land,  and  that 
in  our  country  the  steady  universal  pressure  of  eco- 
nomic laws  must  inevitably  defeat  his  plans.  In  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  second  century,  or  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  of  the  seventeenth — countries  where 
what  Bagehot  calls  the  cake  of  custom  had  hardened 
over  life — it  may  have  been  possible  for  the  law  to 
control  economics.  In  a  developing,  progressive 
country  like  our  own,  economic  forces  dictate  the  laws. 

Mr.  George  complains  that  the  Unionists  will  not 
turn  the  limelight  full  on  him.  One  reason,  we  may 
tell  him,  is  that  he  is  spouting  nonsense.  A  fool 
should  be  answered,  no  doubt,  according  to  his  folly, 
but  it  is  also  possible  not  to  answer  him  at  all. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  Irish  Question  does  not 
cease  to  exist  because  Mr.  George  chooses  to  talk 
about  something  else.  It  is  simply  untrue  to  say 
that  Liberalism  is  approaching  the  end  of  that  chapter 
of  its  work.  As  far  as  Ulster  is  concerned,  Liberalism 
has  not  advanced  one  inch  since  1886.  What  is  the 
use  of  pretending  that  a  difficulty  has  been  overcome 
when  you  have  only  come  very  close  to  it?  We 
deny  altogether  that  land  is  now  the  dominant  issue 
or  can  be  made  the  dominant  issue,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  why  Mr.  George  has  concentrated  on  land. 
His  idea  is  to  deal  with  labour  unrest  by  turning 
dissatisfaction  with  harsh  employers,  who  are  mostly 
Radicals,  into  dissatisfaction  with  landlords,  who  are 
mostly  Unionists.  According  to  Mr.  George  rent  is 
the  cause  of  all  social  evil.  He  will  not  succeed  in 
convincing  the  working-man  that  his  grievance  lies 
against  his  landlord  and  not  against  his  boss ;  but 
the  effort  is  worth  noticing  as  a  sample  of  political 
cunning. 


THE  PREMIER'S  TRIP  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

AMONG  the  earliest  developments  of  the  kinema 
business  was  a  tour  round  the  world  from  the 
Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street.  You  paid  a  shilling  and 
took  your  seat  in  a  railway  carriage,  from  which  you 
gazed  on  a  revolving  film,  that  ran  you  across 
the  American  Continent,  landed  you  in  China, 
rushed  you  along  the  Siberian  railway,  then 
down  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  home  through 
the  Balkans  and  Germany.  It  was  a  cheap 
and  not  very  exciting  tour.  The  Prime  Minister 
conceived  the  idea  of  amusing  his  audience  at 
the   dullest   Guildhall   banquet    on   record   by  taking 
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them  a  tour  round  the  world.  He  began  with  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  lingered  in  his  sonorous  phrases 
over  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  diplomatic  difficulties 
that  still  await  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  was  conspicuous 
by  his  absence.  Then  he  whisked  off  to  China,  where 
he  handled  the  vagaries  of  the  infant  Republic  with 
solemn  indulgence.  Whilst  he  was  in  China  we  can- 
not imagine  why  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  commend  Yuan 
Shih-Kai's  "  short  way  "  with  his  parliamentary 
opponents.  Yuan  Shih-Kai  has  issued  an  edict 
abolishing  the  Opposition,  and  depriving  them  of  their 
seats  in  Parliament.  What  is  this  but  the  Celestial 
way  of  paralysing  the  House  of  Lords,  gagging  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  depriving  the  property- 
owners  of  their  votes?  We  are  astonished  that  our 
quick-witted  Premier  should  have  failed  to  catch  the 
relevance  of  Chinese  methods  to  our  own  politics. 
But  we  are  forgetting — patty  politics  are  not  allowed 
at  the  Guildhall  :  and  perhaps  the  Yuan  Shih-Kai 
device  is  being  reserved  as  a  trump-card  for  the 
next  election — it  is  at  least  logical  and  courageous. 
From  China  the  Prime  Minister  steamed  full-speed 
ahead  to  Mexico,  that  unhappy  country  in  which  the 
whole  Liberal  Press  has  suddenly  discovered  an 
absorbing  interest.  Of  course  we  recognised  General 
Huerta  :  he  was  the  de  facto  government ;  and  it  was 
none  of  our  business  to  prevent  civil  war — (at  home, 
Mr.  Asquith,  as  well  as  abroad?).  As  for  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
we  had  recognised  General  Huerta,  whom  President 
Wilson  apparently  threatens  with  war,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thwarting  or   annoying  the   United  States. 

Who  in  the  world  supposed  we  had  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind?  As  we  read  all  this  twaddle  about 
Mexico,  we  could  not  help  asking,  "  What's  Hecuba 
to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba?  "  Except  the  jobbers  and 
speculators  in  foreign  rails,  nobody  in  this  country 
cares  a  button  about  Mexico  or  its  revolutions ;  and 
nobody  dreamed  that  we  should  ever  dare  to  hint  at 
opposing  the  United  States.  Thus  did  our  Prime 
Minister  amble  round  the  world  : 

"  Ah,  qu'il  est  beau  de  parcourir  le  monde  !  " 
And  all  the  while  his  hearers  were  thinking,  not  of 
foreign,  but  of  home,  politics ;  not  of  Mexico,  but  of 
Reading  and  Keighley ;  not  of  General  Huerta,  but  of 
Mr.  Redmond ;  not  of  President  Wilson,  but  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson. 

The  Prime  Minister,  we  admit,  was  in  a  very 
awkward  position,  so  awkward  that  we  almost 
sympathise  with  him  in  his  sudden  and  feverish 
absorption  in  Chinese  and  Mexican  politics.  The 
guests  of  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Guildhall  are, 
perhaps,  as  Conservative  an  assemblage  as  could  be 
collected  within  any  four  walls  in  England.  Their 
natural  and  acquired  politeness  would  restrain  any 
demonstration  of  hostility,  but  it  would  not  prevent 
coldness,  and  very  cold,  by  all  accounts,  they  were. 
Then  it  looked  as  if  the  Premier's  most  important 
colleagues  had  abandoned  him  to  the  Tory  hosts. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  was  not  there  ;  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  absent ;  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had,  it  seemed,  another  engagement.  This 
was  particularly  unfortunate,  because  it  was  the  first 
appearance  of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  as  Lord  Chief  Justice; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Haldane,  on  him  devolved 
the  task  of  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  Judges. 
It  certainly  was  unlucky  that  a  few  hours  before  the 
banquet  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  had 
decided  to  suspend  for  five  years  the  jobbers  who  had 
dealt  in  American  Marconi  shares.  The  new  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  actually  began  his  speech  by  a  complacent  refer- 
ence to  his  connection  with  the  City,  in  the  days  when 
he  was  himself  a  stockbroker  !  That  was  plucky,  no 
doubt ;  but  we  can  imagine  that  it  made  Mr.  Asquith 
supremely  uncomfortable.  Perhaps  he  consoled 
himself  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's'  speech  about  the 
Navy,  the  only  speech  that  was  worthv  of  a  great 
national  occasion.  Doubtless  Mr.  Churchill's  full- 
bodied  Imperialism  was  the  sweetest  draught  the 
Prime  Minister  drank  that  evening.     For  as  he  sat 


on  the  Lord  Mayor's  right  hand,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  facing  the  merchants,  and  bankers,  and 
brokers,  and  tradesmen  of  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful city  in  the  world,  Mr.  Asquith 's  thoughts  cannot 
have  been  pleasant.  After  six  years  of  power,  more 
absolute  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  most  powerful  of 
his  predecessors,  he  has  degraded  his  Sovereign  to  a 
cypher;  he  has  trampled  on  a  branch  of  the  Legislature 
more  ancient  than  the  House  of  Commons;  and  he 
is  fast  driving  his  country  into  civil  war. 

The  Prime  Minister  knew  this,  his  audience  knew 
it,  and  he  knew  that  they  knew  it.  No  wonder  he 
ran  round  the  world — anywhere  to  escape  from  his 
thoughts  about  England  and  Ireland. 


THE  "  NUT  "  AND  HIS  KERNEL. 

WHAT  is  a  "  nut  "?  Most  people  know  vaguely 
that  the  word  signifies  a  young  man  given 
to  eccentricities  in  dress  and  deportment.  But  in  an 
age  of  scientific  precision  some  more  stringent  defini- 
tion seems  to  be  demanded. 

In  the  first  place,  why  is  a  "  nut  "  called  a  "  nut  "? 
The  dictionaries  help  us  little.  The  description  of  a 
nut  botanical  as  "  a  dry  seed  or  fruit  enclosed  in  a 
woody  or  leathery  indehiscent  shell  "  may  have  sug- 
gested some  clumsy  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  the 
modern  dandy's  intellectual  endowments.  But  such 
a  theory  is  rather  far-fetched.  In  Australian  slang  a 
"  nut  "  stands  for  "  a  long,  lantern-jawed,  and  beard- 
less youth  ",  and  many  English  "  nuts  "  satisfy  such 
a  definition.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  word,  which  came  mysteriously  into  common 
use  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  an  importation  from 
the  Antipodes.  More  probably  it  has  an  English 
ancestry,  though  the  line  of  descent  is  not  quite 
clear.  "  Nut  "  has  for  centuries  been  associated  with 
something  pleasant  or  pretty.  "  It  was  nuts  for 
them  ",  wrote  Swift  two  hundred  years  ago.  "  To 
nut"  was  an  old  equivalent  for  "to  flirt",  and  the 
adjective  "  nutty  "  had  almost  exactly  the  modern 
signification.  It  meant  fascinating,  smart, 
•'  swagger  ",  natty,  ultra-fashionable.  A  periwig 
was  "  nutty  "  when  built  on  a  specially  imposing 
scale;  a  pretty  girl  was  "nutty",  and  men  were 
"  nutty  "  on  her;  and  Byron  in  "  Don  Juan"  describes 
a  character  as  "so  prime,  so  gay,  so  nutty,  and  so 
knowing. " 

Whatever  its  provenance,  the  word  is  worthy  of  a 
provisional  respect.  It  may  be  obsolete  in  ten  years, 
like  "  masher  "  and  "  macaroni  ".  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  easily  take  full  literary  rank,  as 
"  dandy  "- — itself  only  a  century  old — has  done.  Slang 
words  have  strange  fates.  "  Whig  "  and  "  Tory  " 
find  immortality,  while  "Tantivy"  and  "  Abhorrer  " 
and  "  Buckingham  "  die  before  the  generation  that 
evolves  them.  There  are  few  words  that  meet  a  want 
more  satisfactorily  than  "  mob  ".  Yet  as  early  as 
1694  we  find  a  purist  protesting  against  the  introduc- 
tion into  serious  literature  of  this  "  burlesque  " 
abbreviation  of  "  mobile  vulgus  ".  Let  us  therefore 
treat  "  nut  "  with  a  prophetic  reverence,  and  discard 
the  distrust  expressed  in  inverted  commas. 

The  great  authority  on  the  Nut  is  Mr.  George 
Grossmith,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  is,  indeed,  the  mould  of  Nut  fashion  and  the 
glass  of  Nut  form.  Happily,  Mr.  Grossmith  is  not 
without  his  Boswell.  Mr.  Stanley  Naylor  has  pre- 
sented much  of  the  Gaiety  actor's  philosophy  of  life  in 
a  recently  published  volume,  which  includes  several 
chapters  dealing  with  this  very  question.  Mr. 
Grossmith  seems  to  hold  that  there  are  two  distinct 
species  of  over-dressy  young  men  :  the  Blood  and  the 
Nut.  The  Blood  is  the  real  thing;  the  Nut  a  pinch- 
beck imitation.  Lord  Kew  or  Harry  Foker  would  be 
1  Bloods ;  George  Osborne  would  be  a  Blood-Xut ; 
I  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  even  in  his  days  of  splendour, 
1  would  be  only  a  Nut.  To  be  a  Blood,  in  short,  one 
must  have  blood  ;  the  base  metal  of  the  Nut  is  bound 
to  peep  through,  however  gorgeous  the  lacquering. 
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Such  a  view,  from  such  an  authority,  is  entitled  to 
profound  respect.  Mr.  Grossmith  may  be  regarded 
as  speaking  almost  ex  cathedra  on  this  subject.  But 
does  he  not  argue  rather  as  a  scientist  than  as  a  phi- 
losopher? He  may  be  right  technically  in  regarding 
the  Blood  and  the  Nut  as  true  species,  and  not  mere 
accidental  variations.  But  they  present,  after  all,  a 
"  one-ness  " — to  use  Mr.  Curdle's  expression — that 
forbids  the  investigator  to  insist  loo  strongly  on 
small  divergencies.  They  difler  from  other  men  far 
more  than  from  each  other.  They  are  both  essentially 
clothes-wearing  animals.  They  are  possessed  by 
clothes,  rather  than  possessing.  The  Blood — if  we 
adopt  the  Grossmith  classification — may  enjoy  a  rent- 
roll  of  a  hundred  thousand  a  year.  The  Nut  may  go 
without  his  dinner  for  a  week  in  order  to  provide  for 
his  new  autumn  socks.  But  that  is  only  an  example 
of  the  tyranny  of  matter  over  soul.  If  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  at  all,  the  Nut  is  the  truer  worshipper. 
But  really  there  is  no  distinction.  Both  have  knees 
only  for  the  highest.  Both  are  inspired,  as  Carlylc 
would  say,  with  "a  divine  idea  of  cloth."  The  Nut, 
like  tin-  Blood,  is  a  poet,  a  dreamer,  fashioning  out 
of  the  dulness  of  the  actual  some  poor  approximation 
of  his  ideal.  He  is  as  disinterested  as  an  Indian  fakir. 
He  does  not  swing  on  hooks — that  would  disturb  the 
"set"  of  his  coat;  he  does  not  sit  on  nails— that 
would  destroy  the  symmetry  of  his  trousers.  But  in 
otiier  ways  he  shrinks  not  from  sacrifice.  He  bears 
stoically  the  whips  and  scorns  of  the  thoughtless,  the 
barbed  cruelty  of  wit,  the  icy  indifference  of  mere 
worldliness.  He  is  pleased  IT  you  will  but  look  at 
him  ;  your  applause  he  does  not  covet.  He  accepts 
cheerfully  the  fate  of  a  man  in  advance  of  his  time. 
Perhaps  he  reflects  that  the  world  was  not  altogether 
kind  to  Columbus  or  Galileo. 

Who  shall  say  that  this  devotion  to  an  ideal  is,  even 
in  the  lowest  material  sense,  mere  folly?  Does  not 
the  world  owe  something  to  the  earnest  dandy?  He 
is  our  conscript — nay,  an  enthusiastic  volunteer — in  a 
war  against  drabness  and  monotony.  But  for  him 
man  would  be  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  dowdiness. 
He  tests  for  us  daring  theories  of  stuffs  and  colours 
and  designs.  He  rushes  into  suits  of  vivid  blue  and 
green,  into  hats  of  plush  and  beaver  beplumed  and 
braided,  where  we — cautious  angels — would  fear  to 
tread.  At  the  best  he  shows  us  what  should  be ;  at 
the  worst  he  offers  a  terrible  example  of  what  should 
and  must  not  be.  We  march,  so  to  speak,  over  the 
corpses  of  self-immolating  Nuts  to  the  sartorial 
highest.  They  cheerfully  sacrifice  the  eternal  to  the 
temporary,  in  order  that  we,  who  pretend  to  think 
that  the  body  is  more  than  raiment,  shall  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  Like  other  true  artists,  the  Nut 
has  in  him  something  of  the  prophet  and  the  martyr. 
Too  exclusively  have  we  honoured  the  poet,  the  sol- 
dier, the  philosopher,  and  the  statesman.  Too  scant 
has  been  our  tribute  to  the  Nut  of  all  ages,  to  the 
Buckinghams  and  Brummels  who  lived  clothes,  whose 
creative  energy  stamped  itself  on  the  dress  of  their 
generations,  and  still  asks  us  from  the  painters' 
^canvas,  "  Did  we  not  at  least  one  thing  well?  " 
Would  not  our  literature  be  the  richer  for  an 
anti-Smiles,  turning  aside  from  the  sordid  self-helpers 
and  dealing  generously  with  the  magnificent  self- 
decorators  ? 

The  true  Nut,  then,  is  essentially  a  mystic  and  an 
idealogue.  But  there  is  also  a  pseudo-Nut,  who 
stands  to  him  in  the  same  relation  as  a  professing 
Christian  prefect  to  St.  Simeon  Stylites.  Pseudo- 
Nuts — political  conformists,  followers  of  sordid  self- 
interest  who  are  Nuts  in  public  and  slovens  at  their 
firesides — abound  in  the  professions,  in  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  and  (if  Mr.  Grossmith  will  pardon  the 
statement)  on  the  stage  itself.  These  people  may 
impress  the  world,  but  they  never  deceive  the  true 
believer.  Nuts  know  each  other  by  instinct,  and  are 
proof  against  the  most  refined  hypocrisy.  A  member 
of  the  cult,  indeed,  dislikes  the  pseudo-Nut,  who 
often  has  noxious  views  on  books,  business,  and 
,(  getting  on  " — all  things  of  no  interest  to  the  true 
Nut.    To  the  ordinary  public,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


Nut  shows  good-humoured  and  contemptuous  tolera- 
tion. He  pities  rather  than  reprobates.  For  he  knows 
well  thai  though  it  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  be  Nuts, 
there  are  few  who  would  not  if  they  could. 

Johnson  says  somewhere  that  all  our  vaunted  rever- 
ence for  intellect  is  a  sham  :  that  if  Socrates  could 
invite  twenty  men  at  a  dinner-table  to  listen  to  a  lec- 
ture and  Alexander  could  say  to  the  same  twenty, 
"  Come  with  me  and  conquer  Asia,"  Alexander  would 
be  followed,  and  Socrates  left  to  address  the  table- 
cloth. Equally,  the  majority  in  their  hearts  would  be 
smart  and  let  who  will  be  clever.  When  a  man  is  heard 
declaiming  against  dandyism,  it  may  be  inferred  with 
fair  certainty  that  he  is  of  the  unfortunate  class  for 
whom  dandyism  is  not — one  of  those  people  who 
cannot  maintain  a  crease  in  the  trousers  for  two  con- 
secutive hours,  whose  cuffs  attract  ink,  whose  waist- 
coats are  magnets  for  cigarette  ash,  and  whose  collars 
collect  all  the  nameless  impurities  of  a  city  atmosphere. 
Such  persons  affect  to  belittle  the  Nut,  and  even 
deny  him  the  possession  of  a  full-weight  brain.  But 
they,  loo,  would  be  Nuts  if  it  were  possible — if  they 
were  not  too  fat,  or  too  lazy,  or  too  busy,  or  too  old. 

We  are  all  Nuts  by  instinct,  and  slovens  only  by 
circumstance. 

MIDDLE  ARTICLES. 

THE  NEW  FRONT  OF  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 
By  I).  S.  MacColl. 

THE  Editor  has  invited  me  to  turn  a  critical  eye 
on  the  new  front  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
That  front  is  one  of  the  sequela;  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brock's  monument;  the  raw  sugar-white  of  its  marble 
turned  the  old  front  into  dingy  ebony,  and  so  far 
as  Portland  stone  can  play  up  to  white  marble  the 
Palace  now  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  monument. 
The  trees,  grass,  and  other  surroundings  not  having 
:  yet  been  refaced  are  still  sadly  out  of  key.  I  will 
deal  with  the  design  of  the  front  in  a  moment ;  but 
while  I  write  a  rumour  is  published  that  the  disturb- 
ing effects  of  the  whole  memorial  scheme  are  not 
exhausted.  Every  "  improvement  "  in  London  seems 
to  imply  the  removal  or  destruction  of  one  of  its 
chief  beauties  :  Temple  Bar  has  gone ;  old  Newgate 
Prison,  one  of  the  finest  if  not  the  finest  piece  of 
building  in  the  City,  has  been  demolished;  and  now 
it  is  said — I  hope,  without  too  much  confidence,  un- 
I  truly — that  the  '*  improvement  "  at  Charing  Cross  is  to 
I  result  in  the  displacement  of  King  Charles's  statue. 
That  monument,  statue  and  pedestal,  is  not  only  the 
most  beautiful  in  London,  but  by  the  choice  or  acci- 
dent of  its  placing,  combined  with  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  it  groups  magically  with  the  Nelson  column 
and  the  front  of  the  National  Gallery  (commonly 
described  as  an  "  eyesore  ").  Any  so-called  "  im- 
provement "  entailed  by  the  Admiralty  Arch  will  be 
J  dearly  bought  by  this  disturbance.  We  have  surely 
!  paid  sufficient  toll  to  such  "  improvements  "  in  the 
banishment  of  King  James  from  Whitehall,  without 
losing  the  grouping  that  I  am  sure  to  many  others,  as 
to  me,  is  London. 

I  return  to  the  Palace  front.  One  cannot  criticise 
it  fairly  without  remembering  the  conditions.  Those, 
conditions  were  that  all  the  window  openings  (with 
trifling  exceptions)  were  to  be  left  untouched.  Now, 
i  as  the  relation  of  window  openings  to  wall  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  design  of  a  building,  the  new  architect 
had  little  enough  room  to  play  in,  if  he  proposed 
seriously  to  reorganise  the  design  of  the  front.  He 
was  not  to  add  an  inch  to  the  voids  or  to  subtract ; 
all  that  was  open  to  him  was  to  redistribute,  by  super- 
1  ficial  features,  the  solid  surface  between  these  voids. 
Nor  was  this  all  in  the  way  of  limiting  conditions.  He 
was  bound,  if  he  ^introduced  new  features,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  character  of  the  other  parts  of  the  building; 
he  could,  if  he  liked,  borrow  some  of  the  bolder 
features  of  the  garden-front,  but  he  could  do  little 
else,  if  he  was  to  preserve  any  sort  of  congruity.  He 
,  had,    in    fact,    the    choice    of    imnortinir  Corinthian 
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columns  or  of  employing  quieter  modes  of  emphasis 
compatible  with  the  existing  style. 

The  problem,  then,  was  very  severely  limited,  but 
by  the  severity  of  its  conditions  a  very  alluring  and 
exciting  one  for  a  designer.  To  take  the  facade  as 
so  many  holes  and  blank  wall-spaces,  cleared  of  the 
mild  existing  means  of  emphasis  in  a  few  horizontal 
projections  and  two  couples  of  pilasters,  and  round 
about  those  holes  that  must  be  held  sacred  to  break 
up  and  underline  the  spaces,  hitherto  rather  uncon- 
scious of  any  function,  so  that  they  should  be  bound 
up  with  the  holes  in  a  strict  game  of  proportion,  and 
all  this  in  the  terms  of  Corinthianism — here  was  a 
problem  to  tempt  an  architect  as  a  desperate  forlorn 
hope.  Whether  the  thing  could  be  done  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  determine,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  so 
easily  put  off  as  has  been  Sir  Aston  Webb.  We  may 
be  glad,  indeed,  that  he  was  tightly  tied  down  in  the 
matter  of  style ;  fancy-free,  he  might  have  given  us 
a  rival  to  the  front  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
But  there,  I  think,  our  satisfaction  must  end. 

For  what  Sir  Aston  Webb  has  done  is  to  replace 
the  absence  of  any  very  marked  emphasis  or  pro- 
portion in  the  old  front  by  a  strongly  marked  propor- 
tion ;  and  the  proportion  is  unlucky.  He  determined 
to  run  a  Corinthian  order  across  the  whole  front  and 
to  get  the  maximum  emphasis  in  the  centre  and  wings 
by  employing  columns  there  instead  of  pilasters. 
Having  so  decided,  he  had  next  to  decide  how  many 
stages  of  the  building  his  pilasters  and  columns  should 
include,  and  he  ran  them  a  stage  too  high.  The 
designer  of  the  old  front  knew  better ;  he  stopped  the 
capitals  of  his  four  pilasters  under  the  small  upper 
windows.  Sir  Aston  Webb,  I  conjecture,  was  bent 
on  having  pediments  over  his  centre  and  wings, 
pediments  being  a  very  pleasing  way  of  grouping 
sets  of  windows ;  these  pediments  would  have  blocked 
the  upper  windows  if  he  had  accepted  the  natural 
height  for  his  columns ;  instead  of  sacrificing  pedi- 
ments he  sacrificed  proportion,  and  the  result  is  a 
gaunt  uncomfortable  relation  between  width  and 
height,  and  an  irrational  use  of  features  which  are 
nothing  if  not  means  of  marking  out  the  groupings 
to  which  the  eye  is  to  be  persuaded.  We  are  ready 
to  condone  the  element  of  absurdity  in  the  Baroque 
device  of  running  an  order  with  its  columns  up  through 
two  or  more  storeys  of  a  building,  because  otherwise 
the  front  of  a  building  is  a  superposition  of  strips  which 
may  be  nearly  equal  to  one  another  in  the  proportion 
1:1:1.  By  tying  two  of  those  strips  together  with 
columns  we  persuade  the  eye  to  the  proportion  2:1, 
or  make  our  whole  front  a  unit  by  running  the  order 
through  the  three.  That  instrument  of  scale  is  what 
Michael  Angelo  and  his  followers  provided ;  it  is  a 
device  for  playing  with  the  masses  of  a  building,  but 
here  it  is  used  to  force  a  disagreeable  proportion  on 
the  eye.  Some  minor  disadvantages  follow  from 
Sir  Aston  Webb's  treatment  in  the  darkening  of 
windows  recessed  behind  columns  and  other  details, 
but  these  need  not  be  dwelt  upon ;  the  main  point 
is  that  instead  of  a  rather  negative  front  with  little 
emphasis  of  its  masses,  we  have  got  a  very  positive 
front  with  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  only  criticism  of  the  Palace  front  that  I  have 
chanced  to  see  was  one  by  Mr.  March  Phillipps  in 
the  "  Morning  Post  ".  Mr.  Phillipps  is  making  a 
gallant  attempt  to  interest  the  readers  of  that  paper 
in  architecture,  and  to  do  so  by  applying  general 
principles  to  individual  cases;  he  commands,  more- 
over, for  the  exposition  of  these  principles  a  very  happy 
style.  But  the  jump  he  makes  in  this  case  from  one 
specious  principle  to  another  seems  to  me  to  cover 
several  abysmal  fallacies.  I  do  not  complain  that 
no  one  would  guess .  from  the  article  that  the  archi- 
tect of  the  new  front  was  not  free  to  build  it  exactly 
as  he  pleased,  for  Mr.  Phillipps  merely  uses  the  new 
front  as  text  for  a  discourse  against  the  employment  of 
"  classic  "  elements  in  modern  architecture.  What 
I  do  complain  of  is  that  he  accepts  the  new  front  as 
a  good  example  of  its  kind,  on  which  the  case  for 
or  against  "classic  tradition"  can  be  argued;  "it 


illustrates  ",  he  says,  "on  an  imposing  scale  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  style  which  is  on 
trial  ".  He  thinks,  then,  that  it  is  a  good  example 
of  classic  proportion  ;  and  that  being  so,  I  ask  myself, 
is  it  surprising  that  he  lumps  good  and  bad  modern 
classic  together  in  one  condemnation?  But  what  is 
more  astounding  is  that  he  thinks  proportion  itself  is 
an  outworn  classic  convention.  He  says,  and  I  rub 
my  eyes  as  I  read  : — 

"  The  symmetry,  the  sense  of  proportion,  which 
were  the  principles  guiding  human  conduct  in  that 
age  [i.e.,  the  Greek  age]  are  here  [i.e.,  in  the 
Parthenon]  seen  transferred  to  the  control  of 
marble.  .  .  ." 

In  what  architecture,  except  architecture  of  the 
garden  suburb  type,  have  symmetry  and  proportion 
not  been  the  guiding  principles?  Mr.  March  Phillipps 's 
argument  runs  :  Greek  life  and  architecture  depended 
on  symmetry  and  proportion ;  architecture  ought  to 
express  life ;  modern  life  does  not  depend  on  sym- 
metry and  proportion,  therefore  modern  architecture 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion; and  the  use  of  classic  forms  is  "  a  cold  and 
bloodless  convention  ".  Now,  since  all  architecture, 
like  all  life,  aims  at  symmetry  and  proportion,  this 
argument  falls  at  once  to  pieces.  What  is  true  is 
that  the  uses  of  architecture  change,  and  that  to 
import  from  a  sunny,  almost  windowless  country  into 
our  northern  climate  a  Greek  portico  may  sometimes 
be  an  absurdity.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  an 
element  of  superstition  in  the  taking  over  of  every 
detail  of  Greek  column,  capital  and  entablature.  There 
was  this  element  of  superstition  in  Greek  architecture 
itself — such  things  as  triglyphs.  But  when  Mr.  March 
Phillipps  says — 

"  The  forms  and  features  it  [the  Palace  front] 
employs  are  transplanted  bodily  out  of  the  art  of 
another  age  and  race.  The  long  array  of  acanthus- 
leaf  capitals  of  the  Palace  front,  the  rigid  mouldings 
[Does  Mr.  Phillipps  want  them  to  wobble?]  of  the 
entablature,  all  the  details  of  frieze  and  pediment, 
reiterated  with  a  kind  of  deadly  mechanical  precision, 
are  all  of  them  forms  which,  when  they  enclosed 
classic  life,  themselves  lived  with  that  life.  But  this 
life  of  theirs  was  lived  many  centuries  ago,  and  we 
to-day  can  no  more  revitalise  the  actual  forms  of 
classic  art  than  we  can  live  over  again  the  thoughts 
which  inspired  them  ", 

he  is  confusing  what  in  Greek  art  is  eternal,  dis- 
covered once  for  all,  with  what  is  changeable.  The 
Corinthian  capital  is  a  late  Greek  invention  and  a 
rather  unstable  one,  not  so  inevitable  as  those  other 
two  solutions,  the  Doric  and  Ionic.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  little  too  finicking  in  detail  for  use  at  a  great  height, 
or  in  a  dull,  smoke-laden  atmosphere.  But  the 
acanthus  itself  !  If  there  did  not  exist  in  nature 
something  like  an  acanthus,  architects  would  one  day 
or  another  have  invented  it,  Greeks  or  no  Greeks. 
It  is  the  inevitable  architectural  vegetable,  being 
simply  a  radiation  of  ramping  lines  connected  by 
indented  curves.  Discovered  once,  it  is  good  for 
ever,  though  subject  to  endless  lovely  modification, 
like  the  column  and  the  capital  and  the  spaces  and 
mouldings  of  an  entablature.  And  real  invention  in 
architecture  consists  not  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to 
produce  something  entirely  new,  but  in  the  adapta- 
tion and  refining  of  those  eternal  forms.  If  they 
did  not  exist  ready  made,  the  architect  would  be  forced 
to  invent  them.  His  house,  or  his  palace,  which  is 
merely  a  big  and  splendid  house,  is,  in  its  rudiments, 
a  box  pierced  with  holes  for  windows.  In  the  spacing 
of  those  walls  and  windows  and  the  massing  of  his 
blocks  lie  the  chief  part  of  his  design.  But  if  he 
proceeds  to  further  rhythmic  play  with  his  surfaces 
he  must  do  so  by  projecting  strips  of  his  wall  verti- 
cally or  horizontally.  A  narrow  vertical  projection  is 
on  the  way  to  a  pilaster,  the  play  between  the  top  of 
this  and  the  horizontal  above  it  is  in  essence  a  capital; 
the  play  between  the  junction  of  wall  and  roof  pro- 
duces mouldings  and  is  on  the  way  to  cornice  or 
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entablature.  It  is  arguable  that  modern  architects 
have  accepted  the  ready-made  too  easily;  but  that 
is    because    they    have    been    so   bent    on    their  main 

purpose  of  rhythmical  distribution  thai   they  saved 

their  energy  in  detail.  An  Inigo  Joins  or  a  Wren 
makes  occasional  use  of  the  column  or  pilaster  for 
strong-  emphasis;  but  he  can  do  without  them.  Was 
rhythm  ever  more  perfect  than  in  Coleshill,  where 
there  is  neither,  or  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  where 
the  use  is  so  reserved?  In  those  and  a  hundred  other 
examples  is  building  completely  adapted  to  its  uses, 
employing  "  classic  "  forms  in  lovely  adaptation  to 
modern  life,  in  perfect  expression  of  English  life  ;  and 
the  man  who  does  not  thrill  when  lie  looks  at  the 
window  spacing  and  the  chimney  stacks  of  Coleshill, 
classic  trimmings  and  all,  knows  nothing  about  the 
Parthenon. 

MR.  eHESTERTON'S  MAGIC 
By  John  Palmer. 

FOR  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  going  furtively 
about  trying  to  avoid  all  my  hard-headed  and  in- 
tellectual friends.  I  knew  exactly  what  they  would  say 
about  Mr.  ti.  K.  Chesterton's  "  Magic  ",  and  1  did 
not  want  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Chesterton  had  taken  me 
at  an  unguarded  moment.  Perhaps  he  had  taken  me  j 
in  ;  but  1  did  not  want  to  be  undeceived.  I  liked 
"  Magic  ".  It  was  all  SO  ingenuous  and  fresh.  I 
knew  so  well  how  it  would  have  struck  the  hardened 
manager  and  the  hardened  playwright  if  Mr.  Chester-  1 
ton  had  been  merely  the  very  young  person  he  seemed, 
and  not  the  public  character  he  is.  They  would  firmly  I 
have  told  him  that  his  little  play  would  never  get  over 
the  "floats";  that  fantasy  in  a  Duke's  drawing- 
room  was  out  of  place  and  not  to  be  believed;  that 
his  small  idea  was  over-written ;  and  that  he  had 
underrated  the  difficulty  of  his  enterprise.  Yes;  I 
know  quite  exactly  what  Mr.  Chesterton's  professional 
friends  of  the  theatre  would  have  said,  and  I  also  know- 
exactly  how  Mr.  Chesterton  would  have  felt. 

Happily,  however,  Mr.  Chesterton  was  not  merely 
the  clever  young  person  "  trying  his  hand  at  a  play  ". 
Perhaps  it  was  felt  that  even  if  people  were  not 
attracted  by  the  play  they  would  come  to  see  exhibited 
on  the  walls  of  the  Little  Theatre  the  innumerable 
caricatures  which  Mr.  Chesterton's  face  and  fig-ure 
have  very  naturally  provoked.  Anyhow,  whether  from 
popularity  of  his  name  or  person,  Mr.  Chesterton's  j 
tender  firstling  escaped  the  common  fate,  and  was 
submitted  on  Friday  last  to  an  indulgent  audience. 
The  consequence  is  that  playgoers  now  have  that  rare 
delight  in  these  days  of  organised,  expert  entertain- 
ment of  witnessing  a  play  by  an  amateur.  An  amateur 
may  be  described  as  someone  who  is  not  an  idiot,  in 
opposition  to  the  professional  specialist  who,  literally, 
is. 

Mr.  Chesterton's  "  Magic  "  came  just  in  time.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  one  of  my  periodic  fits  of  disgust 
•with  the  English  theatre  and  all  its  works.  These 
fits  of  temper  are- becoming  more  rare  with  me,  which 
seems  to  show  that  I  am  gradually  becoming  broken 
to  a  professional  view  of  the  theatre.  If  this  goes 
on  I  shall  have  to  give  up  intellectual  criticism,  and 
begin  writing  the  sort  of  play  which  will  turn  me 
into  the  lawful  butt  and  prey  of  my  successor 
on  this  Review.  Far  be  that  unhappy  day  !  I 
am  thankful  that  rage  at  the  English  theatre  is 
still  within  the  limits  of  my  character.  I  am 
happily  still  a  sane  and  polite  citizen  of  the  com- 
monwealth. I  still  have  occasional  attacks  of  blind 
fury  at  a  system  of  dramatic  authorship  which 
allows  second-rate  and  tenth-rate  men  to  devote  the 
whole  resources  of  their  silly  brains  to  achieve 
theatrical  effects  that  are  not  worth  the  moment's 
thought  of  an  intelligent  person,  and  which  immediately 
clamours  at  Mr.  Chesterton  or  at  Mr.  Henry  James, 
because  these  authors  do  not  realise  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  things  an  idiot  can  do,  when  an 
idiot  really  tries. 

Mr.  Chesterton  made  a  short  speech  at  the  close  of 
his  play.    He  said  he  feared  that  "  Magic  "  was  a 


tritle  "  amateurish  ".  Thank  heaven  for  that  !  Not 
until  we  have  a  continuous  stream  of  amateurish  plays 
like  "  Magic  "  shall  we  get  a  continuous  breath  of 
life  into  the  English  theatre.  Nine-tenths  of  the  plays 
produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin,  are  decidedly 
amateurish.  Consequently  the  Abbey  Theatre  is  really 
alive.  It  can,  without  grotesque  misnomer,  be  en- 
titled a  "  national  "  theatre. 

Well,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  avoid  meeting 
one's  hard-headed  and  experienced  friends.  There 
arc  so  many  of  them.  Whenever  we  did  meet,  I  tried 
to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  one  who  had  not 
yet  seen  Mr.  ehesterton's  play.  But  the  disguise 
was  not  good  enough.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing self-conscious  in  the  elaborate  unconcern  with 
which  I  always  avoided  any  mention  of  the  Little 
Theatre.  Sooner  or  later  I  was  always  accused  of 
having  been  to  the  Little  Theatre  and  of  having  seen 
Mr.  Chesterton's  play.  Then  I  would  confess  and 
change  the  subject.  But  I  always  found  that  some 
sort  of  indignation  or  dislike  was  expected  of  me. 
That  the  theatre  should  be  put  to  such  uses  as  to 
help  Mr.  Chesterton  find  his  dramatic  legs  seems 
considerably  to  upset  many  people.  I  usually  had  to 
admit,  growing  ever  more  conscious  of  guilt  and  of 
dereliction  from  the  authorised  insanity  of  a  profes- 
sional critic,  that  I  liked  the  play.  Then,  of  course, 
they  asked  me  why  I  liked  it,  and  I  had  to  explain. 

I  had  to  explain  so  often  and  at  such  great  length, 
and  my  explanations  were  always  held  to  be  so  unsatis- 
factory and  so  unconvincing,  that  at  last  I  gave  it 
up.  I  merely  set  my  teeth,  and  dogmatically  affirmed 
that,  reasons  or  no  reasons,  I  liked  the  play.  From 
that  position  I  cannot  now  retract.  I  have  argued 
so  long  about  Mr.  Chesterton's  "  Magic  "  that  I  have 
now  completely  forgotten  why  I  liked  it.  I  only 
remember  that  I  did  like  it.  I  offer  neither  explana- 
tion nor  apology.  The  next  person  who  asks  me  why 
I  liked  Mr.  Chesterton's  play  will  get  from  me  neither 
more  nor  less  than  is  here  set  down. 


"  MAN  GONE ! " 
By  Filson  Young. 

IT  is  not  everyone  who  can  make  his  grandfather 
interesting  to  the  world,  but  Lord  Lytton  has 
succeeded  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  in  Lytton 
Bulwer  (or,  as  people  will  erroneously  persist  in 
calling  him,  Bulwer  Lytton)  he  had  a  really  interesting 
subject,  a  man  who  made  a  brave  appearance  in  his 
(day  and  put  a  mark  upon  his  time ;  and,  secondly, 
because  Lord  Lytton  shows  himself  to  be  possessed  of 
some  of  the  first  qualities  necessary  for  any  bio- 
grapher— clarity  of  vision,  imagination,  and,  above 
all,  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  his  subject.  For 
most  people  it  would  have  been  a  thankless  task  to 
dredge  through  the  seas  of  verbiage  in  order  to  extract 
what  is  of  importance  to-day  concerning  the  life  and 
doings  of  Lytton  Bulwer.  For  his  descendant,  how- 
ever, it  was  another  matter,  and  it  is  likely  that  Lord 
Lytton  felt  himself  under  a  kind  of  testamentary  obli- 
gation to  complete  the  work  which  was  begun,  but 
never  finished,  by  his  own  father.  And  in  fulfilling 
his  task  with  thoroughness  and  conscientiousness  he 
has  obviously  come  upon  the  reward  of  finding  a 
genuine  interest,  apart  from  that  of  relationship,  in 
the  subject.  Consequently  the  book*  is,  in  spite  of  its 
twro  volumes  and  fulness  of  treatment,  of  first-rate 
interest  throughout;  it  presents  a  story  that  is  well 
written,  and  told  with  a  candour  which,  considering 
the  circumstances,  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  praise- 
worthy. 

To  most  of  us  Bulwer  is  a  somewhat  legendary 
figure,  who  rushes  stormfully,  in  fantastic  garb,  and 
with  voluminous  protestations,  across  the  stage  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  He  is  also,  almost  for  cer- 
tain, the  author  of  some  book  which  has  an  abiding 
place  in  our  memory  and  affections — "  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii  ",   or  "  The  Last  of  the   Barons  ",  or 
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"  Harold  ",  or  "  Pelham  ",  or  "  A  Strange  Story  ". 
But  that  is  all.  We  know  that  he  wrote  many  other 
books  besides  our  favourite,  although  we  have 
never  read  them,  and  probably  never  will  read 
them.  As  an  author  Bulwer  just  missed  being 
numbered  with  the  immortals  of  his  time.  But  he 
wrote  too  easily,  too  quickly,  and  too  much.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  to  say  of  an  author  who  had  great  suc- 
cess in  his  own  day  that  he  published  more  than  sixty 
volumes,  most  of  which  are  now  never  looked  upon. 
It  means  that  the  substance  was  turned  into  quantity 
rather  than  quality,  and  that  his  vogue  and  notoriety 
were  exploited  to  their  fullest  extent.  Bulwer's  is 
none  the  less  an  amazing  record  of  activity.  I  under- 
stand that  of  his  unpublished  writings  there  is  almost 
enough  to  make  another  sixty  volumes,  and  this  is 
not  the  product  of  a  life  spent  in  some  country  soli- 
tude and  devoted  to  nothing  but  writing;  but  of  a 
career  lived  fully  in  the  world,  in  the  very  midst  of 
society,  and  in  which  writing  was  an  incidental  occu- 
pation in  years  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a 
political  career.  And  this  same  man  found  time  to 
travel  extensively,  to  have  elaborate  personal  relation- 
ships, to  pursue  friendships  and  intrigues,  and  to  read 
and  study,  if  not  deeply,  at  any  rate  widely,  in  the 
subjects  with  which  his  books  dealt.  There  were  no 
typewriters  in  those  days  and  no  stenographers. 
Every  word  of  this  flood  of  books  and  letters  was 
written  with  his  own  hand  and  his  own  pen ;  is  it  not 
amazing  ? 

It  is  easy  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
external  attributes  of  such  a  man,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  ignore  them.  Is  it,  I  wonder,  a  pure  chance  that 
in  attempting  a  personal  description  of  his  grand- 
father Lord  Lytton  has  dwelt  chiefly  upon  his  facial 
adornments?  "  As  a  young  man  he  was  clean-shaven, 
except  for  the  side-whiskers  so  characteristic  of  that 
period.  Between  1840  and  1855  he  had  a  moustache 
as  well  as  whiskers;  after  1855  he  grew  a  small 
imperial,  and  from  1865  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow  in  full."  There,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  history  of  the  early  Victorian  period ; 
and  it  might  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Frank  Richard- 
son. His  hair  and  beard,  we  are  told,  were  a  reddish 
brown.  The  Dowager  Lady  Lytton's  remembrance  of 
him  is  that  he  had  "  piercing  eyes  and  a  generous 
mouth,  which  opened  wide  when  he  laughed  and 
showed  large  and  very  white  teeth.  He  hardly  spoke 
at  breakfast  time,  and  was  very  alarming.  After  a 
short  time  he  would  throw  his  tea  into  a  glass  and 
carry  it  off  to  his  study,  where  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning.  He  was  much  concerned  about 
the  choice  of  names  for  the  children,  and  insisted 
that  the  characters  should  suit  the  names.  He  wrote  to 
me  about  the  different  qualities  of  milk  for  babies,  and 
thought  that  a  wet  nurse  should  be  Irish  ".  A  briefer 
and  more  perfect  portrait  is  conveyed  in  the  words  of 
his  little  grandson,  who  used  to  exclaim  with  relief 
when  he  left  the  room,  "  Man  gone  !  "  In  his  younger 
days  he  dressed  like  a  dandy  in  the  most  extravagant 
and  gaudy  fashions.  He  wore  a  dressing-gown  in 
his  study,  drove  about  in  a  large  barouche,  and 
listened  to  a  musical-box.  He  smoked  eight  ounces 
of  Latakia  every  week,  and  consumed  seven  cigars 
between  retiring  to  bed  at  night  and  getting  up  in 
the  morning. 

Much  of  this  is  as  characteristic  of  his  period  as  of 
himself,  and  has  only  the  interest  of  curiosity  now. 
What  one  has  to  ask  oneself  in  reading  a  life  like 
this  is,  What  remains  of  all  this  prodigious  toil  and 
nervous  expenditure?  Bulwer  left  memorials  of  him- 
self enough  in  one  way ;  the  lumber  rooms  at  Kneb- 
worth  are  full  of  costly  and  elaborate  rubbish,  while  his 
graceful,  swiftly  flowing  river  of  words  has  spread  itself 
far  abroad  over  the  world.  Yet  there  is  little  enough 
of  lasting  worth  in  all  these  material  remains  of  what 
he  toiled  so  hard  at.  And  I  am  inclined  to  say  that, 
but  for  the  publishing  of  this  book  of  his  grandson's, 
the  true  and  residual  worth  of  the  man  might  never 
have  been  discovered.  For  the  strongest  feeling  left 
upon  me  after  reading  these  two  volumes  is  that  it 


was  the  man's  life  rather  than  his  work  which  was 
important,  and  that  what  he  was  is  a  much  greater 
tiling  than  what  he  did.  One  must  forget  the  flam- 
boyant, post-Byronic  decorations,  the  musical-box,  the 
whiskers,  the  barouche,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and 
remember  that  this  man,  in  an  age  heavily  ridden 
by  convention,  lived  bravely  and  according  to  his  own 
inward  convictions.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  of  him  that  he  cultivated  eccentricity.  His  eccen- 
tricity arose  largely  from  his  own  courageous  and 
essential  individuality.  And  he  had  a  most  bitter 
married  life.  The  story  of  that  marriage  is  most 
admirably  told  in  this  book,  without  exaggeration  or 
extenuation.  People  who  like  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
others  may  amuse  themselves  by  deciding  between 
Hdward  and  Rosina  Bulwer;  but  there  is  no  question 
that  it  was  the  courage  of  his  own  convictions  which 
made  his  courtship  of  her  a  warfare  against  his 
mother,  and  his  marriage  a  warfare  against  his  wife. 
I  don't  suppose  anybody  could  have  lived  happily  with 
Mrs.  Bulwer.  I  don't  suppose  many  people  could 
have  lived  happily  with  him.  Once  his  love  had  gone, 
he  was  cold  and  matter  of  fact;  and  when,  after  many 
attempts  had  been  made  at  a  separation,  she  wrote  to 
him  about  her  own  movements,  and  he  replied  :  "I 
venture  to  suggest  Bath  ;  the  society  there  is  respect- 
able and  good,  the  place  warm,  coals  and  lodgings 
cheap  ",  I  have  no  doubt  she  thought  he  was  a  great 
brute.    But  the  fearful  trail  of  obscenities  and  scurrili- 

1  ties  with  which  she  pursued  him  when  he  had  attained 
a  high  position  in  politics,  and  the  perusal  of  which 
their  grandson  describes  as  being  like  opening  a 
drawer  full  of  wasps,  reveals,  though  only  faintly,  the 
fearful  disaster  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself 
by  his  marriage.  It  in  one  way  was  responsible  for  his 
excessive  output  of  books,  for  the  marriage  which  his 
mother  disapproved  of  made  him  dependent  on  his  own 
exertions.  And  if  he  did  courageous  things  in  his  life, 
he  also  uttered  brave  words.  He  broke  new  ground 
for  writers  to-day ;  he  was  a  pioneer  in  enlarging 
people's  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  fiction,  and  in 
extending  the  sphere  which  it  could  cover;  for  in  his 
day  to  treat  either  crime  or  the  occult  as  subject  for  a 
novel  was  regarded  as  being,  if  not  blasphemous,  at 
any  rate  anti-social  and  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 
Carlyle,  who  disliked  novels  and  never  made  a  mistake 
in  his  favourable  judgments  of  his  contemporaries, 
wrote  of  Bulwer's  novel  "  Zanoni  "  that  "  it  will  be  a 
liberating  voice  for  much  that  lay  imprisoned  in  many 
human  souls  ",  and  added  :  "I  honour  much  the  un- 
wearied, steadfast  perseverance  with  which  you  prose- 
cute this  painfullest  and  also  noblest  of  human  callings, 
almost  the  summary  of  all  that  is  left  of  nobleness  in 
human  callings  in  these  poor  days  ". 

Thoughtful  readers  of  this  admirable  life  will,  I 
think,  have  a  new  and  unexpected  sense  of  agree- 
ment in  Lord  Lytton's  deliberately  expressed  judg- 
ment that  his  grandfather  was  one  of  the  giants  of 
his  day.  I  would  add  that  he  was  one  who,  in  spite 
of  his  outpourings,  showed  his  greatest  worth  in  that 
which  he  achieved  and  endured  almost  silentlv.  There 
was  nothing  little  or  weak  about  him  ;  he  was  valiant 
as  a  worker  and  warrior  for  causes  which  he  believed 
in.  For  a  month  or  two,  through  the  pious  labour  of 
his  descendant,  he  will  emerge  once  more  upon  the 

t  world,  and  be  once  again  talked  and  gossiped  about, 
and  will  then  vanish ;  and,  viewing  this  reappearance 
of  so  much  florid  ability,  so  much  valour,  such  endur- 
ance, such  exhausting  and  indeed  killing  industry,  and 
its  inevitable  and  perhaps  final  disappearance,  we  can 
echo,  with  less  awe  and  more  sympathy,  the  childish 
exclamation,  "  Man  gone!  " 


THE  LOST  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 
By  St.  John  G.  Ervine. 

I HAVE  been  told,  and  I  believe  I  have  been  told  truly, 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  Oscar  Wilde  to  rehearse 
his  conversation ;  and  there  are  some  who  declare  that 
his  speech  was  finer  than  his  writing.    The  censorious 
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will  condemn  this  labour  as  trivial  and  wasteful,  but  I 
will  not  give  support  to  their  argument,  though  1  should 
be  inclined  to  do  so  were  they  to  argue  that  the  practice 
of  rehearsing  one's  talk  is  likely  to  lead  to  insincerity. 
It  may  seem  a  poor  way  of  life  to  spend  one's  days  in 
thinking  of  fine  phrases  which,  when  made,  are  carried 
to  some  place  where  friends  meet,  and  there  are  spoken 
for  effect;  but  it  is  better,  surely,  so  to  act  than  to 
allow  speech  to  become  the  dull,  limited,  overwrought 
thing  it  now  is.  If  a  listener  were  to  make  notes 
of  the  conversation  to  be  heard  in  most  drawing- 
rooms,  he  would  be  astonished  when  he  came  to  trans- 
cribe them  at  the  paucity  of  the  language  used  by  the 
speakers,  and  the  extremely  hard  labour  to  which  a 
few  words  and  phrases  are  put. 

It  is  in  our  reference  to  natural  things  that  we  are 
least  felicitous  when  we  speak.  I  climbed  a  high  hill 
one  day  in  the  company  of  some  friends,  and  when  we 
had  reached  the  top  of  it,  we  stood  still  for  a  while 
and  gazed  down  on  the  valley  below.  There  was  a 
lake  in  the  valley,  a  long,  wandering  piece  of  water,  in 
which  were  many  wooded  islands.  I  remember  that  it 
was  a  dusky  day,  and  that  mists  floated  up  and  down 
the  shapeless  hills.  The  evening  was  closing  in,  and 
there  were  great  grey  clouds  in  the  heavens,  edged 
with  lucent  silver.  There  was  that  in  the  air  which 
compelled  us  to  be  silent,  and  we  stood  on  the  hill-height 
filling  our  eyes  with  the  beauty  of  the  world — until 
someone  spoke.  "  Isn't  it  nice?  "  she  said.  I  spoke 
some  words  that  were  as  trite  as  hers,  and  then  I  turned 
away;  and,  as  I  did  so,  I  heard  another  speak,  and  he 
said  :  "  That's  fine,  that  is  !  "  and  the  lady  who  walked 
beside  him  replied,  "  Yes,  it  is  rather  fine  !  " 

We  came  down  the  hill  in  the  darkness.  The  moon, 
attended  by  a  star,  rode  through  the  sky,  and  some- 
where above  us  we  heard  a  lonely  curlew  crying  as  it 
flew  homewards.  The  plaintive  bleating  of  the  sheep 
that  huddled  together  on  the  hillside  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  the  "  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  by 
the  shore  ".  I  felt  the  awful  meanness  of  men  in  the 
presence  of  mountains,  and  trembled  when  I  heard  the 
trees  sounding  like  music  played  on  muted  strings— 
until  I  heard  a  friend  say,  "  It's  awfully  nice,  isn't 
it?" 

The  art  of  conversation  in  beautiful  places  is  the  art 
of  holding  one's  tongue.  If  we  attempt  to  talk  pleas- 
ingly in  such  circumstances,  we  are  likely  to  talk  stiffly  ; 
and,  since  few  of  us  can  speak  in  accordance  with  lovely 
surroundings,  we  do  well  to  be  speechless.  Language, 
indeed,  is  improper  in  the  open  air  :  it  is  appropriate 
only  to  the  indoor  life.  The  feeling  of  exhilaration 
which  swells  in  us  on  a  fine,  gusty  day  does  not  stir  us 
up  to  speech  :  it  stirs  us  to  incoherent  shouting  and  jolly, 
meaningless  yells.  The  best  companion  for  a  long  walk 
is  that  man  or  woman  who  is  willing  to  trudge  by  your 
side  for  miles  without  uttering  a  word.  Indoors  we  are 
compelled  to  speak  because  of  our  limited  vistas ;  but 
who  would  talk  on  a  long  sandy  shore  or  a  wide  moor- 
land when  he  can  see  the  sky  stretching  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  can  imagine  that,  if  he  were  to  walk 
far  enough,  he  could  walk  through  the  clouds?  Would 
you  disturb  the  harmony  of  a  fine  sunset  by  bibble- 
babble  about  politicians,  or  spend  your  energy  in  trying 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  night,  when  you  may  feel 
it  far  better  than  you  can  ever  express  it?  When  I  see 
a  long,  torn  cloud  of  dark  colour  staining-  the  sky, 
shall  I  listen  patiently  while  someone  tells  me  that  it  is 
"  awf'lly  nice  !  "  or  "  rather  fine,  that  !  "? 

It  is  in  the  towns  and  crowded  places  that  we  must 
use  our  tongues.  The  countryman  is  silent,  because 
he  has  the  world  before  him ;  the  townsman  is  talkative, 
because  he  sees  four  walls  always  about  him.  The  great 
wits  perish  out  of  cities,  for  who  can  be  witty  about  a 
mountain  or  a  lake  or  the  long,  slow  movements  of  the 
sea?  Can  we  make  epigrams  when  sea-birds  come 
wearily  to  land  at  dusk,  or  be  quick  at  repartee  when 
a  lark  sings?  It  is  in  the  club  and  the  meeting  place 
that  the  wit  is  happy ;  it  is  in  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall 
that  epigrams  are  made.  And  it  is  in  these  places  that 
I  would  have  men  study  their  tongues.  I  went  one 
night  to  Covent  Garden,  when  Dr.  Richter  conducted 


the  playing  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony;  and  when 
the  stately  piece  of  music  had  been  played,  a  man  turned 
l<>  me  and  said  :  "  There  are  some  snappy  little  bits 
in  that!"  and  wondered  that  1  was  suddenly  angry 
with  him.  Another  time,  when  1  was  sitting  in  a 
picture  gallery,  I  heard  a  man  say  to  a  woman,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  painting,  "  That's  not  half  bad,  that  !  " 
...  It  may  be  that  Wilde  became  insincere  through  his 
habit  of  rehearsing  his  speeches,  but  I  would  cheerfully 
accept  his  insincerity  and  his  fine  phrases  in  exchange 
for  the  sincerity  and  the  "  Not  half  bad,  that  !  "  of  the 
man  in  the  picture  gallery. 

It  is  likely  that  our  language  has  languished  to  trite 
sentences,  worn  and  witless,  because  we  are  afraid  of 
using  new  words.  The  man  of  ill-breeding  will  sneer 
at  the  man  who  uses  a  word  that  is  unfamiliar  to  him  ; 
he  considers  a  finely-turned  phrase  to  be  a  sign  of 
affectation;  and,  in  fear  lest  he  should  be  regarded  as 
an  affected  person,  he  uses  the  words  that  his  neigh- 
bours use,  and  repeats  them  again  and  again.  For 
such  a  one,  if  he  or  she  be  young,  all  things  are 
"  awf'lly  nice  !  "  A  sunset  and  a  piece  of  music  are 
"  awf'lly  nice  !  "  A  golden  cloud  and  a  delicately- 
turned  vase  are  "  awf'lly  nice  !  "  The  fine  air  of  the 
morning  and  a  lyric  are  "  awf'lly  nice  !  "  The  plumage 
of  a  bird  and  the  splash  of  running  water  are  "  awf'lly 
nice  !  "  Or  if  he  or  she  be  middle-aged  or  old,  the 
sunset  and  the  piece  of  music  are  "  not  half  bad,  that  !  " 
or  "  quite  good  !  "  or  "  That's  what  I  call  first-rate  !  " 

In  the  town  the  fear  of  our  neighbour  lies  heavy 
upon  us,  and  our  words  turn  to  banalities  and  our 
phrases  to  cliches.  In  country  places  you  may  hear  a 
poor,  unlettered  man  speak  of  something  that  he  knows 
in  language  that  puts  the  tawdry,  common  speech  of 
educated  townsmen  to  shame.  It  was  a  peasant  in 
Ireland  who  spoke  of  Lady  Gregory  in  this  manner  : 
"  She's  plain  and  simple  like  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
that's  the  greatest  lady  that  ever  lived  !  "  Once  in 
Donegal  I  spoke  to  a  fisherman  who  was  watching  for 
the  body  of  a  girl  that  had  been  drowned,  and  I  asked 
him  when  he  thought  the  tide  would  cast  the  body  up. 
He  said  :  "  It's  hard  to  tell,  sir,  for  the  sea  is  wide  and 
uncertain  ".  In  Ireland,  if  a  man  loses  his  intellect,  the 
people  say  of  him,  in  gentle  words,  "  He's  away  in 
the  mind  !  "  but  in  cities  men  say  of  the  madman, 
"  He's  barmy  !  " 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WILL  TURKEY  ATTACK  THE  GREEKS? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  November  1913. 

Sir, — The  policy  of  the  Young  Turks  towards  the  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey  was  the  cause  of  the  first  Balkan  War ; 
that  of  the  Bulgarians  towards  their  former  Allies  was  the 
cause  of  the  second. 

The  Treaties  of  London,  Bucharest,  and  Constantinople 
established  an  equilibrium  and  peace  in  the  East  which 
might  well  be  permanent.  But,  notwithstanding  the  result 
secured,  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis  which  may  prove 
the  most  serious  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  Balkans. 
The  Young  Turks,  intoxicated  with  their  recent  successes, 
due  to  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Thrace  with  the  Bul- 
garian rule,  and,  above  all,  to  the  compliance  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  believe  that  they  can  also  reconquer  popula- 
tions which  have  been  finally  liberated  and  which  are  fully 
satisfied  with  their  present  position.  They  are  seeking 
to  provoke  a  third  war,  which  would  be  far  worse  than 
the  other  two. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  paralysis  and  dis- 
organisation of  the  Turkish  administration  and  army,  as 
well  as  other  reasons,  would  make  their  chances  of  success 
against  Greece  extremely  doubtful.  Greece,  indeed,  was 
quite  able  to  wage  war  single-handed  against  Turkey  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  with  the  other  allies  at 
Tschataldja.  But  the  gravest  danger  which  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  is  this  :  The  Turkish  army,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  now  to  a  great  extent  of  irregulars  and 
hordes  of  Kurds  and  Circassians,  whether  it  be  victorious 
or  vanquished,  will  outstep  every  limit  in  its  atrocities  and' 
outrages  against  the  Christian  populations.  It  will  no 
longer  be  merely  the  profanation  of  churches,  the  outrage 
of  women,  the  slaughter  of  unarmed  men;  it  will  be  utter 
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ruin,  the  devastation  of  Christian  towns  and  districts,  the 
complete  annihilation  of  non-Mussulman  populations. 

I  need  hardy  say  that  these  populations  will  do  their 
utmost  in  self-defence,  and  that  this  will  add  to  the  horrors 
of  the  war  and  to  the  consequent  evils.  There  must  result 
a  commercial  and  economic  disturbance  so  widespread  as  to 
call  for  the  immediate  attention  of  European  capitalists. 
Whatever  the  issue,  for  the  Turks  the  consequence  of  such 
a  catastrophe  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  a  complete  dis- 
memberment of  their  Empire.  For  these  reasons  I  venture 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  not  only  an  act  of  humanity,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  the  highest  interests  of  Europe  to 
prevent  by  all  possible  means  a  third  war  of  such  a  nature. 
Moreover,  the  present  aggressive  policy  of  the  Turks  is 
entirely  unjustifiable. 

The  question  of  the  Wakoufs,  a  matter  affecting  Mussul- 
man religious  property,  is  a  small  one,  and  can  be  easily 
settled.  The  question  of  nationality  and  of  the  capitula- 
tions is  a  European  question,  depending  on  established 
international  law.  In  1897,  when  Turkey  was  victorious, 
it  was  settled  under  the  auspices  of  England  and  France, 
on  the  bases  of  the  Protocol  of  London  and  of  the  Treaty 
of  Kanlidja.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  easy  to  settle 
to-day.  The  question  of  the  Aegean  Islands  was  by  the 
Treaty  of  London  (Article  V.)  reserved  for  the  final  decision 
of  the  Powers,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople  Turkey 
has  explicitly  acknowledged,  in  a  special  article,  the  bind- 
ing force  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  The 
Powers  insisted  that  Servia,  in  the  matter  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  Albania — a  Mussulman  country — should  respect 
the  Treaty  of  London.  The  same  principles  should  surely 
be  applied  a  fortiori  in  favour  of  Christian  populations  which 
are  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  Moslem  vengeance. 

Is  it  not  time  to  remind  the  Young  Turks  that  the  pre- 
servation of  their  Empire  does  not  depend  on  the  question 
of  the  islands,  nor  on  that  of  the  nationalities  and  capitula- 
tions, but  only  on  their  carrying  out  a  policv  of  reorganisa- 
tion and  retrenchment,  and  on  their  providing  real  guar- 
antees for  the  security  of  non-Mussulman  populations?  The 
idea  that  financial  difficulties  will  be  an  obstacle  to  a  third 
war  has  no  practical  effect  in  the  case  of  the  Young  Turks, 
for  so  long  as  they  can  find  the  money  in  the  safes  and 
provisions  in  the  stores  of  Christian  merchants  thev  will 
never  lack  means  to  carry  on  reckless  enterprises. 

For  these  reasons  I  venture  to  make  this  appeal  and  to 
urge  that  all  legitimate  means  be  used  to  prevent  a  third 
war,  which  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  East,  a  source  of 
great  danger  to  Europe,  and  a  disgrace  to  civilisation. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ch.  Va.mvacas, 
Deputy  in  the  late  Ottoman  Parliament. 


A  REFERENDUM  FOR  ULSTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

Sir, — In  connection  with  your  article  on  the  Referendum 
I  cull  the  following  from  "  Mr.  Harcourt's  Declaration  ",  as 
reported  in  "  The  Times  "  :  "  The  first  duty  of  any  Govern- 
ment in  any  civilised  State  is  to  enforce  the  decisions  and 
decrees  of  a  popularly  elected  and  representative  Assembly  ". 
If  this  description  really  applies  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
what  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable  can  be  the  objec- 
tion to  referring  this  matter  of  Home  Rule  to  the  people  for 
particular  and  emphatic  confirmation,  seeing  the  gravity  of 
the  issues  involved? 

Of  course,  there  is  only  one  answer  to  this  question,  and 
you  have  given  it.  The  Government  is  afraid  of  the  people, 
and  they  know,  as  well  as  you  or  your  readers  know,  that 
all  this  talk  about  the  will  Of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their 
elected  representatives  is  the  most  arrant  cant  and  humbug. 

Our  wonderful  system  of  representation  can  easily  give  a 
substantial  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  party 
which  in  the  country  is  in  an  appreciable  minority ;  and  in 
any  case,  if  parties  are  fairly  evenly  balanced,  one-half  of 
the  electors  are  necessarily  unrepresented  in  Parliament. 
Then  consider  the  multitude  of  questions  that  come  before 
the  people  at  a  General  Election,  and  the  wild  promises 
that  are  made  on  all  sides  in  order  to  secure  votes.  How 
can  anyone  honestly  maintain  that  candidates  elected  under 
such  conditions  can  represent  the  considered  will  of  the 
people  for  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  and  that  a  party  so 
returned  to  power  has  carte  blanche'  to  do  whatsoever  it 
likes,  without  any  reference  to  the  people  whom  it  claims 
to  represent? 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Immo  S.  Allen. 
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THE  PARTY  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  October  1913. 

Sir, — Have  the  "  mug-wumps  "  of  our  party  no  sense 
of  humour  that  they  invoke  the  venerable  names  of 
"  law  "  and  "  order  "  against  Ulster,  and  in  favour  of  the 
dynamiters,  cattle-drivers,  and  other  "Molly  Maguires"? 
A  similar  case  presented  itself  a  hundred  odd  years  ago, 
when  the  Tyrol  refused  to  be  handed  over  to  Bavaria,  and 
resisted  the  French  and  Bavarian  forces,  not  by  a  string 
of  platitudes  but  by  a  national  armed  uprising.  British 
opinion  then,  the  unanimous  pronouncement  of  history 
since,  had  only  words  of  the  highest  praise  for  Hofer  and 
his  fellow-countrymen.  About  the  same  time,  happily  for 
Sicily,  for  England  and  Europe,  the  insular  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  saved  from  Napoleonic  rule  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  I  wonder  what  he  would  have 
thought  of  his  kinsman's  callous  readiness  to  abandon  loyal 
citizens  to  the  mercy  of  England's  enemies  nowadays. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  L.  D.  G. 


A  RURAL  UTOPIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
15,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W., 

13  October  1913. 
Sir, — In  his  speech  of  Saturday  last  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  something  to  say  about  the  depopulated  glens  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  But  if  he  wants  to  see  a  Rural 
Utopia  he  should  take  the  train  to  Strathcarron  station, 
Ross-shire,  and  interview  the  crofters  of  Achintee  village, 
Lochcarron,  whose  forebears  weathered  the  trying  seasons 
of  distress  in  the  'forties  by  the  club  farm  system — a 
system  which  would  be  greatly  improved  by  making  the 
peasants  owners  of  their  crofts. 

In  the  Harrow  Road  this  morning  a  sweep,  driving  a 
high-stepping  black  pony,  passed  me  at  a  swinging  trot. 
I  mention  this,  since  the  sweep  is  the  man  who  will 
collect  by  my  system  the  refuse  and  other  waste  products 
which  will  help  to  turn  every  village  of  England  and  of 
India  into  a  Rural  Utopia. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Donald  Norman  Reid. 


JUVENAL  AT  A  CABINET. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  November  19 13. 
Sir, — I   learn   on   high   authority   that   my  conjecture, 
amiably  selected  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  whole  Cabinet 
of  1892,  is  not  justified  by  the  facts.    The  line  in  question 
was  given  by  the  classical  big  guns  as 

"  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas  ". 
I  should  have  thought  some  of  them  would  have  got  nearer 
the  text  of  Satire  VI.,  223.     In  the  'nineties  the  classics 
were  not  so  out  of  date  as  now,  and  a  good  memory  did  not 
approximate  to  a  useless  freak. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Vernon  Rendall. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

9  November  19 13. 
Sir, — In  yesterday's  Saturday  Review  a  correspondent 
suggests  that  the  passage  in  Juvenal  over  which  a  Cabinet 
Council  disputed  was  a  verse  from  the  10th  Satire.  But 
surely  the  10th  was  never  one  of  the  Satires  withdrawn  from 
the  course  of  study  of  the  ordinary  schoolboy.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  disputed  line  was  the  usually  mis- 
quoted verse  (VI.,  223)  : 

"  Hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas  ". 
I  would  bet  a  small  sum  that  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
thought  that  it  ran  :  "  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  ".    Perhaps  some 
of  them  put  "  stet  "  for  "  sit  ". 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Northern  Conservative  and  Unionist  Club, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  8  November  191 3. 
Dear  Sir, — As  Mr.  Asquith  appears  to  be  an  admirer  of 
Juvenal,  he  is  probably  also  acquainted  with  Lucan.  May 
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we  not  refer  him  to  the  grand  opening  lines  of  the  Pharsalia 
— one  word  only,  that  italicised,  being  changed: 
Bella  per  Hibernios  plusquam  civilia  campos  : 
J  usque  datum  sceleri  canimus  populumque  potete 
In  sua  victrici  conversum  viscera  dextra, 
Cognatas  que  acies,  etc.,  etc. 
He  may  like  to  quote  them  next  year  ! 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  CONYERS  Sl'RTEES. 


THE  THIRD  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  4  November  191 3. 

Sir, — The  late  Lord  Sidmouth  was,  as  you  remarked  last 
week,  the  grandson  of  a  Prime  Minister,  but  he  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  this.  He  had  served  in  the  Navy  for  ten 
years,  and  retained  throughout  his  life  the  keenest  interest 
in  his  old  Service.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  the  naval  operations  against  the  Rof>r«  r»(  Durban 
in  1842.  He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  year  as 
Conservative  Member  for  Devizes,  but  his  father's  death  in 
1X64  sent  him  to  the  Upper  House,  where  he  spoke  from 
time  to  time,  generally  on  Naval  subjects.  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  organisers  of  the  Volunteer  movement  of  1852. 
A  strong  Churchman  and  Conservative,  though  never  a 
violent  partisan,  he  took  an  active  part  for  many  years  in 
the  local  affairs  of  Devonshire,  and  as  a  resident  landlord 
did  much  for  the  interests  of  his  tenants  and  neighbours. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  reading,  and  of  great  personal  charm, 
and,  while  he  disliked  notoriety,  his  loss  is  felt  by  many  of 
a  younger  generation  who  could  appreciate  the  dignity  and 
the  fine  coin  less  of  the  old  school. 

Lord  Sidmouth 's  three  brothers  were  soldiers;  a  sailor 
himself,  he  gave  two  sons  to  the  Army  and  one  to  the  Navy. 
His  life  illustrates  the  fact,  which  some  of  us  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting,  that  the  quiet  life  of  a  country  gentleman  is 
often  very  closely  in  touch  with  the  service  of  the  Empire. 

Yours  faithfully, 

'  M.  C.  S. 

MUSEUM  GUIDES  AND  INTERPRETERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ormelev  Lodge,  Ham  Common,  Surrey. 

7  November  1913. 

Sir, — It  has  long  been  remarked  as  deplorable  that  the 
majority  of  people  who  visit  museums,  picture  galleries,  and 
collections  of  objects  of  art  and  antiquity,  do  so  for  the  most 
part  in  an  aimless  and  perfunctory  manner.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  rather  distressing  study  of  psychology  to 
watch  a  party  engaged  in  this  exercise,  which  to  the 
cultured  is  a  matter  of  pure  delight.  You  will  see  them  for 
a  while  absorbed  in  the  sight  of  the  wonders  around  them, 
moving  zealously  from  case  to  case,  from  gallery  to  gallery, 
trying  to  take  in  something  of  what  they  see.  But  soon  the 
wealth  of  interest  seems  to  stun  them;  the  unfamiliarity  of 
the  objects  that  they  glance  at  appears  to  benumb  their 
receptive  faculties.  They  cannot  be  at  the  pains  to  read 
labels  in  an  intelligent  way ;  the  bright  edge  of  their  keen- 
ness is  soon  dulled ;  and  they  leave  the  place  dazed  and 
wearied,  with  no  clear  idea  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
having  gained  neither  enjoyment  nor  profit  from  their  visit. 

Just  three  years  ago  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
with  a  most  laudable  desire  to  cure  this  lamentable  state  of 
affairs,  appointed  one  official  guide  to  take  twice  a  day 
parties  of  visitors,  free  of  charge,  round  the  various  galleries 
and  departments  of  the  museum.  The  system  thus  initiated 
at  Bloomsbury  was  adopted  within  a  vear  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington;  and  within  the  last 
few  weeks  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  followed  this 
excellent  lead. 

The  effect  of  these  personally  conducted  tours  has  been 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  The  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion on  one  subject  at  a  time,  under  the  guidance  of  able 
and  cultivated  men,  has  revealed  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
things  which  were  hidden  from  unaided  eyes.  People  who 
of  their  own  efforts  would  have  found  great  difficulty  in 
learning  anything  from  what  they  saw  have,  through  the 
magic  of  the  human  voice,  learnt  more  about  Greek 
sculpture,  Egyptian  and  mediaeval  art,  about  mineralogy 
and  zoology,  than  they  could  ever  have  acquired  from  a 
study,  however  careful  and  systematic,  of  guide  books  and 
labels. 

The  system  of  guide  demonstrators  has  been  found  to 
answer  to  a  real  need.  Many  thousands  of  sightseers  by 
its  means  have  been  changed  from  bored  and  listless 
observers  into  eager  and  receptive  listeners,  whose  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  beauties  before  unsuspected  and  lo  interests 
hit herto  unexplained. 


The  educational  potentialities  of  museums  have  also  been 
discovered;  and  the  County  Council  of  London  have  done 
and  are  doing  much  by  sending  classes  of  children  and 
1 1  achers  to  learn  there  from  the  demonstrations  and  popular 
lectures  of  the  guides.  But  though  much  good  has  been 
wrought  in  this  way,  a  very  great  deal  still  remains  to  be 
done.  VVe  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which 
bids  fair  to  revolutionise  some  of  our  educational  theories; 
we  have  hardly  begun  to  tap  the  sources  of  instruction. 

The  Imperial  Institute,  for  instance,  with  its  enormously 
important  educative  forces,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
glaring  cases  of  capital  lying  idle  and  unused,  and  is  still 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Its  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  are  most  carefully  catalogued;  its  handbooks  are 
models  as  storehouses  of  facts;  the  Director  and 
members  of  its  staff  are  most  painstaking  and  obliging, 
and  give  with  the  utmost  goodwill  such  time  as  they 
can  spare  from  other  duties  to  those  who  ask  them 
for  information.  But  the  same  thing  is  apparent 
here  as  has  been  noticed  at  our  museums.  The 
public  seem  unable  to  assimilate  unaided  a  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  the  Empire  which  the  Institute  has  to  show 
them  and  for  which  purpose  it  was  specially  created.  The 
result  is  that  few  people,  comparatively  speaking,  frequent 
its  galleries,  for  want  of  something  lo  make  them  interested. 
Is  not  this  a  field  calling  urgently  for  the  Colonial  Office,  in 
the  interests  of  our  great  Dominions,  to  step  in  and  put  the 
exploitation  of  its  exhibits  under  a  different  footing? 

Here,  no  less  than  at  the  museums,  the  appointment  of 
I  "  guide  demonstrators  "  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the 
intentions  of  its  founders  are  to  be  realised.  Experience 
shows  that  here,  as  at  museums,  an  exhibition,  however 
well  displayed,  however  admirably  staffed,  will  not  touch 
and  teach  the  general  mass  of  the  public  without  the  aid  of 
viva  voce  demonstrations. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Yours,  etc., 

Sldeley. 


CARLYLE'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S3'  Upper  Brook  Street,  \V. 

1 1  November  1913. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  purchase 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  Arched  House,  Ecclefechan,  has 
now  been  completed,  and  the  whole  property,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  your  readers  in  responding  to  my  appeal, 
now  belongs  for  ever  to  the  Carlyle's  House  Memorial 
Trust. 

You  will  remember  that  in  July  last  I  made  an  appeal  in 
these  columns  for  ^7no,  the  purchase  price  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  house.  Two  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
article  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  most 
generously  offering  himself  to  defray  the  whole  cost.  Other 
subscriptions  were  coming  in;  and  although  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin 's  prompt  and  generous  action  had  in  itself  secured 
my  object,  I  felt  that  others  would  like,  and  had  a  right, 
to  have  a  share  in  it.  There  are  certain  to  be  further  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  equipment  of  the  house,  and 
to  these  the  balance  over  and  above  the  purchase  price  will 
be  devoted. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  generosity  in  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house  itself  needs  no  emphasis  from  me;  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  his  action,  coming 
from  a  publisher  who  has  never  published  a  book  of  Car- 
lyle's, and  has  never  made  any  pecuniary  profit  of  his  name, 
is  finely  disinterested. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  subscriptions  : — 


T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Esq  ^110    o  o 

Mrs.  Selfridge    10    o  o 

Colonel  Boyd  Alexander    5    o  o 

Harold  Hodge,  Esq   500 

A.  B.  Paton,  Esq   2    o  o 

R.  P.  Hewit,  Esq   1     1  o 

R.  Catton,  Esq   1    o  o 

Mrs.  Clarke,  Lifford    1    o  o 

Commander    Douglas    R.    L.  Nichol- 
son, R.N   100 

Mrs.  Rankin    1    o  o 

Miss  Lela  Porter    o    5  o 

Y.   J   070 


Total  ^137  13  o 


I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

.  Ei i.son  Young. 
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REVIEWS. 

WILHELM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

"  William  of  Germany."     By  Stanley  Shaw.  Methuen. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  German  Emperor  deserves — what  he  has  1 
scarcely  obtained  in  this  book — a  dramatist  or  1 
a  genius  for  his  life-writer.  He  is  reigning-,  biographi- 
cally,  at  the  wrong  time.  Froude  might  have  made 
something  of  him.  Carlyle  certainly  should  have 
exulted  in  him — whilst  pulling  off  some  of  the  drawcan- 
sir  equipment — and  from  Carlyle  we  might  have  had 
a  "  Life  "  that  would  have  lived  as  drama  or  history.  1 
He  strikes  one  as  just  that  strange  compound  of  God 
and  gunpowder  that  would  have  moved  Carlyle.  The 
theme,  however,  as  Dr.  Shaw  handles  it,  does  not  give 
forth  much  light  or  explosion.  Very  likely  Dr.  Shaw 
has  done  as  much  with  it  as  most  industrious  writers 
of  books  would  do;  for  commonly  the  "Lives"  of 
living  men  are  dead  failures ;  and  as  a  rule  they  are, 
what  this  one  is  not,  simply  egregious. 

Dr.  Shaw  is  full  of  anecdotes  about  his  hero.  They 
jare  somewhat  stock  anecdotes.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not 
get  from  same  sailor  who  was  there  the  full  story, 
which  for  some  reason  has  never  been  printed,  of  how 
the  Emperor  once  steamed  through  the  lines  of  the 
British  Fleet  while  it  was  manoeuvring  in  Danish 
waters.  The  news  suddenly  went  forth  to  the  fleet 
that  the  Emperor  in  his  yacht  was  near  by,  and  at 
once  the  British  Admiral  prepared  to  honour  him.  The 
men  and  the  officers  who  were  thinking  of  dinner 
had  to  dress  in  hot  haste,  and  just  in  time  they  were 
able  to  draw  up  and  give  him  a  great  reception. 

He  stood  on  the  bridge  of  his  yacht,  cold  and  stern, 
with  a  bare  acknowledgment.  He  could  not  hide  the  I 
anger  he  felt  at  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  foreign 
fleet  so  near  his  own  waters ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  anger  of  the  officers  and  crews,  who  had  turned 
out  thus  only  to  be  coolly  snubbed,  is  quite  as  easy  to  j 
imagine. 

Ordinarily,  the  great  qualities  of  the  German 
Emperor  include,  we  should  say,  generosity,  which  in 
that  case  was  wanting.  The  dangerous  spark  in  him 
seems  always  to  have  been  sudden  impulse.  We  turn 
to  Dr.  Shaw's  pages  to  discover  what  he  makes  of  the 
telegram  to  Kriiger.  Was  that  impulse,  or  generosity, 
or  calculation,  or  what?  On  one  page  Dr.  Shaw 
explains  it  satisfactorily  away  by  the  statement  in  1909 
of  Chancellor  von  Biilow.  The  telegram,  we  are  re- 
minded, was  simply  "  an  act  of  State,  the  result  of 
official  consultations.  It  was  in  no  wise  an  act  of 
personal  initiative  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  the 
Kaiser."  That  was  "  the  truth  of  the  matter  ".  Un- 
fortunately, on  the  next  page,  Dr.  Shaw  savs  this 
telegram  was  "  a  gesture  which,  it  is  highly  probable, 
was  partly  prompted  by  the  chivalrous  side  of  his 
character  ".  We  feel  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  j 
for  the  ways  are  mutually  destructive.  We  must 
choose  between  Chancellor  von  Biilow  and  Dr.  Shaw — 
though  Dr.  Shaw  himself  appears  to  have  no  difficulty 
of  the  kind.  We  are  not  quite  sure  we  shall  not  prefer 
Dr.  Shaw  to  Chancellor  von  Biilow — despite  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Shaw  himself  appears  to  back  the  Chancellor. 

Dr.  Shaw,  we  must  say,  sees  a  possible  defect  or 
two  in  his  work.  "  Inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  this 
biography  is  still,  as  has  been  said,  happily  alive,  and  J 
is,  moreover,  in  the  prime  of  his  maturitv,  his  life 
cannot  be  reviewed  as  a  whole,  nor  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  his  character  and  policy  be  foretold  ". 
Dr.  Shaw  is  safe  here — truism  surely  was  never  more 
secure.  But  his  final  excuse  for  possible  defects  in  his 
book  is  quite  another  tiling.  The  Emperor,  he  tells 
us,  "  has  been  blameless  from  the  moral  standpoint  ". 
There  is  no  question  about  the  Emperor's  "  respect- 
ability or  reputation,"  and  "  take  from  history — or 
from  biography  for  that  matter — the  vices  of  those  it 
treats  of,  and  one-third,  perhaps  one-half,  of  its 
'  human  interest  '  disappears  ".  This  is  almost 
startling.  It  sounds  rather  like  a  weak  bit  out  of 
Rochefoucauld.    If  it  is  true,  the  "  human  interest  ", 


we  fear,  of  a  life  of  Queen  Victoria  must  be  badly 
wanting  by  at  least  thirty-three  or  fifty  per  cent.  The 
same  would  apply  to  Lord  Morlcv's  "  Life  of  Glad- 
stone "  or  to  Mr.  Monypenny's  of  Disraeli. 

Wellington,  too,  would  be  of  the  same  company. 
Pitt — if  we  except  the  port — would  be  about  the  same 
percentage  below  par.  What  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius?  Should  we  not  all  go  to  sleep  over  his  life, 
though  it  were  written  by  the  greatest  genius? 
Doubtless  there  is  something  in  what  Dr.  Shaw  says; 
but  it  does  not  match  very  well  the  usual  sentiments  of 
his  book,  which  are  immaculate. 

Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  final  chapter,  tries  a  character 
sketch  of  the  Emperor,  and  tells  us  about  many  habits 
and  traits  in  his  hero.  For  example,  Dr.  Shaw  finds 
in  him  a  sense  of  humour.  Doubtless  that  is  quite 
right.  The  Kaiser,  too,  like  other  very  powerful  men 
of  action,  is  fond,  in  moments  of  relaxation,  of  t 
stroke  of  shy  fun.  A  little  anecdote — which  like  the 
one  above  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  true  and 
new — may  illustrate  this.  Some  years  ago — we  think  it 
was  at  Malta — he  met  and  took  a  strong  fancy  to  an 
English  officer  with  a  high  post  on  the  ordnance  side 
of  the  Army.  One  day,  on  board  ship,  he  called 
this  officer  to  his  side  and  presented  him  to  the  staff  as 
"  My  new  chief  of  the  Ordnance  Department  ",  or 
words  expressly  to  that  effect.  The  gallant  German 
officers,  for  whom  the  pleasantry  was  meant,  failed 
to  appreciate  it.  There  was  an  awkward  gap  in  the 
conversation,  and  the  Englishman  rather  wished  thfc 
compliment  had  been  paid  him  in  another  company. 

This  book,  though  not  of  its  kind  a  particularly 
bad  or  gauche  specimen,  does  not  invite  us  to  a  serious 
estimate  of  the  Kaiser.  It  is  too  naive.  It  deals  too 
much  in  trifling  things,  and  somehow  ha?  nugse  non 
seria  ducunt.  But  nobody  who  reads  the  German 
Emperor's  speeches  without  bitter  prejudice,  and  who 
has  followed  his  tremendously  strenuous  career,  can 
doubt  he  is  a  figure  of  rare  force.  The  trappings  of 
royalty,  the  drawcansir  equipments  of  Imperialism 
count,  of  course,  for  much.  They  compel  in  most  of 
us  a  sort  of  mechanical  veneration.  Goldsmith  said 
something  to  the  effect  of  :  Take  off  an  Emperor's 
crown  and  imagine  him  in  his  nightcap,  the  spell  will 
be  largely  lost.  Even  recognising  this  truth,  we  may 
all  agree  that  this  Emperor,  crowned  or  in  his  night- 
cap, is  a  man  of  splendid  mark.  He  holds  opinions 
and  beliefs — though  some  of  these  are  probably  not 
so  wonderful  as  the  hero-worshippers  suppose.  He 
does  not  hint  or  hesitate  his  views  :  he  comes  bolt 
outright,  sometimes  even  at  inconvenient  times,  with 
them.  This  is  one's  idea  of  what  a  good  man  should 
often  and  of  what  a  king  should  sometimes  do. 

D. 

"  A  DOWN  TITANIC  GLOOMS." 

"  The  Life  of  Francis  Thompson."    By  Everard  Meynell. 
Burns  and  Oates.  15s. 

THERE  is  a  Francis  Thompson  legend  :  that  he 
was  a  simple  spirit,  a  great,  unhappy  poet  at 
once  made  and  ruined  by  laudanum.  The  task  of  his 
biographer  is  either  to  substantiate  and  complete  this 
legend  or  to  relate  the  facts  regardless  of  it,  perhaps 
destroying  it,  perhaps  correcting  it.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task,  but  among  his  admirers  or  friends  more  than  one 
might  be  found  to  perform  it  in  a  sound,  orderly 
manner.  Had  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell  been  willing  to 
undertake  it,  she  might  have  produced  a  masterpiece 
of  critical  narrative  ;  she  could  have  been  counted  on 
to  do  nothing  excessive,  nothing  mean  or  common. 
Her  son,  Mr.  Everard  Meynell,  has  had  the  use  of 
all  possible  material  in  writing  the  book  now  before 
us.  In  fact,  his  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  con- 
tain a  very  large  part  of  that  material,  in  the  form 
of  letters  and  reminiscences  fully  quoted,  from  the 
pens  of  relatives,  priests,  friends,  and  literary  acquaint- 
ances. It  is  abundant  and  various,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing. It  relates  to  every  period  of  his  life  ;  if  it  has 
sometimes  a  bias,  correction  also  is  not  wanting. 
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We  sec  the  shy  schoolboy  whose  timidity  con- 
vinced those  in  authority  "  that  it  is  not  the  holy 
will  of  God  that  he  should  go  on  for  the  priesthood  "  ; 
the  youth  who  more  or  less  deceived  his  father  for 
six  years  into  believing  that  he  was  studying  medicine 
and  then  failed  to  pass  the  Army  physical  examina- 
tion and  to  become  "  Private  Thompson  ".  We  see 
him  entering  on  the  career  of  laudanum,  which 
"  staved  off  the  assaults  of  tuberculosis  "  and  "  gave 
him  the  wavering  strength  that  made  life  just  pos- 
sible for  him  "  as  bootblack,  bookseller's  collector, 
and  literary  hack,  yet  had  to  be  intermitted  to  allow 
the  poet  in  him  to  be  born — "  his  images  came  toppling 
about  his  thoughts  overflowingly  during  the  pains  of 
abstinence  ". 

We  see  in  this  book  the  mature  man  doing  work 
in  quality  and  quantity  beyond  that  of  most 
abstinent  men,  tasting  misery  to  the  full,  yet  often 
"  more  mirthlul  than  many  a  man  of  cheerful,  ot 
social,  or  even  of  humorous  reputation  ",  valiantly 
writing  prose  articles  so  choice  and  careful  as  to 
excuse  the  exaggerations  of  his  encomiasts,  writing 
them  sometimes  under  a  street  gas-jet.  We  see  him, 
by  pacing  round  and  round  his  lodging  all  night, 
make  a  fairy  ring  on  his  landlady's  carpet.  .  .  . 
Many  journalists  of  fair  judgment  could  construct  a 
tolerable  book  on  Francis  Thompson  without  seek- 
ing other  help  than  Mr.  Meyncll's.  But  his  book  is 
barely  tolerable.  It  is  a  very  inartistic  entangling 
of  fact  and  legend.  It  has  been  written  with  a  fatal 
eye  on  the  legend.  Above  all,  it  lacks  order  and  any 
sort  of  judgment  altogether.  In  places  it  becomes 
a  family  matter.  It  is  swollen  and  confused  by  "  the 
idle  mind  of  the  present  writer";  it  is  decorated 
with  such  notes  as  that  where  we  are  told  that  the 
late  Mr.  Stead,  before  sailing  in  the  "  Titanic  ", 
recommended  to  a  friend  "  The  Hound  of  Heaven  " 
"  with  the  strangely  significant  line,  '  Adown  Titanic 
glooms  of  chasmed  fears  '  ",  and  by  such  remarks 
as  that  "  to  be  in  common  light  is  even  better  prepara- 
tion for  the  communion  of  poets  than  to  be  on  common 
ground  ",  apropos  of  Francis  Thompson's  note  that 
a  landscape  was  "  particularly  beautiful — something 
to  do  with  the  light,  Patmore  thinks  ".  And  excel- 
lent as  many  of  the  documents  are,  not  a  few  should 
have  been  abridged  or  paraphrased,  or,  if  the  book  was 
to  be  read,  dissolved  in  the  biographer's  narrative. 
As  it  is,  the  quotations  are  so  long  and  ill-arranged, 
the  commentary  so  injudicious,  that  to  master  the 
book  a  reader  has  to  go  through  all  the  pains  of 
authorship. 


BEAUTIFUL  YESTERDAY. 

"  Lyrics  and  Dramas."     By  Stephen  Phillips.  Lane. 
4s.  6d. 

"  Odes."    By  Laurence  Binyon.   Elkin  Mathews.  3s.  6d. 

"Auguries,"   By  Laurence  Binyon.   Heinemann.  3s.  6d. 

MINOR  verse  is  often  slackly  taken  to  mean 
verse  that  fails  in  accomplishment  or  in  per- 
sonality. The  term  "  minor  "  is  used  reproachfully, 
as  a  word  of  depreciation.  We  do  not  so  intend  to 
use  it  here.  The  verse  in  these  little  volumes  of  Mr. 
Phillips  and  Mr.  Binyon  is  not  minor  in  that  the 
authors  have  in  any  sense  failed  to  do  what  they 
intended.  They  intended  to  write  minor  verse,  and 
they  have  succeeded. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  poet.  Once,  or 
perhaps  twice,  in  a  generation  a  poet  is  born  who 
sings  the  new  life  of  that  generation.  He  shows  his 
contemporaries  the  power  and  the  glory  of  their  own 
lives,  and  of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  He  s>ecs 
beauty  in  the  present  works  of  man.  He  accepts  the 
life  of  his  time,  glories  in  it,  and  shows  the  men  of 
his  time,  or  more  often  the  men  who  come  after, 
wherein  life  is  beautiful  as  he  sees  it  passing.  He 
wins  a  new  kingdom  for  poets  to  come,  finding  beauty 
where  men  less  divinely  inspired  saw  only  confusion. 
Tennyson  was  such  a  poet,  showing  men  how  cold 


philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  be  warmed 
into  loveliness  by  the  poet  who  accepted,  and  did  not 
bewail,  it.  Browning  was  such  a  poet — "The  King 
and  the  Book  "  to-day  remaining  as  the  last  great 
l>oetic  advance  along  the  devious  ways  of  human 
emotion  and  thought.     These  are  the  major  poets. 

The  minor  poets  live  less  in  the  present  than  in 
the  past.  They  are  stirred  less  by  the  confused 
activities  of  their  day  than  by  the  great  histories  of 
yesterday,  smoothed  out  by  time.  These  men  are 
inspired  rather  by  literature  than  by  life.  The  life  that 
inspires  them  is  life  that  is  already  interpreted  and 
made  plain  by  their  great  forerunners.  Frequently 
these  minor  poets,  in  proportion  as  they  find  beauty 
in  life  that  has  passed,  find  only  squalor  in  life  that 
is  passing.  They  mourn  for  the  hamadryads,  and 
call  down  fire  upon  the  modern  street.  They  do  not 
remember  that  the  ancient  poets  who  first  saw  the 
hamadryads  among  the  trees  of  their  passing  world 
would  to-day  find  the  hamadryads'  successors  in  ways 
where  modern  life  is  lived  at  its  highest  pitch  of 
vitality. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  "  minor  "  to  the  heart. 
Every  symptom  of  the  minor  poet  is  in  these  "  Lyrics 
and  Dramas  ".  First,  he  is  inspired  by  other  litera- 
ture rather  than  by  life  itself.  Shakespeare's  lines 
upon  death  and  cold  obstruction  lyrically  fire  tiim 
through  twenty-seven  sinless  lines.  The  "  woman 
wailing  for  her  demon  lover  "  impels  him  to  five 
stanzas  in  a  skilful  dilution  of  the  mood  of  the  original. 
The  "  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships  "  becomes 
in  Mr.  Phillips's  "  Keats  to  Fanny  Browne  "  : 

"  You  are  that  Helen  whose  sweet  smile  allured 
The  Grecian  keels  across  Ionian  foam." 

Beside  this  sympathetic  reaction  towards  literature 
there  runs  a  parallel  reaction  against  life.  In  "  The 
Doom  of  Sails  "  Mr.  Phillips  mourns  for  "  sails  of 
the  olden  sea  "  ;  in  place  of  which  we  have  the  "  stern 
and  stunted  ironclad  ".  Elsewhere  he  cries  against 
the  "  snorting  engine,  grinding  car  "  ;  and  in  a 
"  Nightmare  of  London  "  bewails  the  encroachment 
of  modern  life  upon  "  the  green  field  and  the  waving 
plain  ".  This  is  the  minor  refrain  of  poets  who  run 
from  the  harsh  exterior  of  present  life,  and  there- 
fore never  penetrate  further  to  the  heart  of  things. 
These  poets  are  men  of  taste  ;  not  men  of  inspiration. 

The  minor  strain  in  Mr.  Phillips  is  even  clearer  in 
the  way  he  praises,  when  praise  he  can,  some  picture 
or  figure  of  the  modern  world.  "  The  Fireman  "  is 
a  poem  celebrating  with  admiration  the  hero  of 
engines  and  escapes.  But  when  Mr.  Phillips  praises 
this  modern  figure  he  can  only  convey  his  emotion 
by  going  straight  back  into  the  past  for  his  poetic 
figures  and  illustrations.  The  fire-engine  becomes  a 
"chariot";  the  horses  become  "thundering 
chargers  ".  Even  the  few  glories  of  the  present 
j  which  Mr.  Phillips  can  see  must  be  celebrated  in  terms 
of  the  past. 

Some  themes  are  for  ever  young,  and  these  Mr. 
Phillips  touches  with  an  easy  grace — the  grace  a 
little  too  easy,  perhaps,  when  we  reflect  how  many 
poets  have  touched  them.  The  best  lines,  faery  fine, 
we  find  in  these  "  Lyrics  and  Dramas  "  are  in  the 
lyric,  "  Miranda's  Eyes  "  : 

"  What  colour  are  Miranda's  eyes? 

Will  no  one  tell  me,  pray? 
Now  fleeting  blue  as  April  skies, 

Sudden  a  tender  grey  ! 
What  is  the  colour  of  her  eyes? 

"  What  colour  are  Miranda's  eyes? 
Are  they  of  dawn  or  eve? 
A  moment  laughter  in  them  lies; 

The  next  they  seem  to  grieve. 
Tell  me  the  colour  of  her  eyes  !  " 

Mr.  Binyon's  volumes — the  poems  of  1901  revised 
and  the  later  "Auguries  " — are  less  conspicuously  minor 
in  that  the  echoes  from  literature  are  less  obvious,  and 
the  sweet  moan  against  present  unloveliness  of  man 
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and  the  world  less  insistent.  Nevertheless,  the  minor 
note  is  there,  and  subdues  the  song  to  an  echo  of  the 
old,  triumphant  voices.  Sometimes  Mr.  Binyon 
mourns  outright  the  vanished  beauty  of  life,  echoing 
Mr.  Phillips's  calling  for  "  sails  of  the  olden  sea  ". 
In  "  The  Dryad  " — perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  odes — Mr.  Binyon  writes  : — 

"  O  for  that  morning  of  the  simple  world, 

When  hollow  oak  and  fount  and  flowering  reed 
Were  storied  each  with  glimpses  of  a  face 
By  dropping  hair  dew-pearled  !  " 

Sometimes,  again  like  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Binyon 
denounces  the  ugliness  of  modern  life  where  a  major 
poet  would  look  quite  through  the  ugliness  to 
humanity  beneath  : 

"  For  life  is  all  a  cheapening, 
And  the  rain  is  over  everything, 
And  there  is  neither  mirth  nor  woe. 
Who  made  it  so,  who  made  it  so?  " 

Mr.  Binyon  sees  it  so  ;  but  how  do  we  know  whether 
it  really  be  made  so?  The  great  poet  has  yet  to  tell 
us  that. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Binyon  sometimes  finds  "  that  morn- 
ing of  the  simple  world  "  to-day  : 

"  Nay,  thou  hast  still  thine  hour; 
And  in  a  girl's  life-trusting  April  mirth, 
Or  noble  boy's  clear  and  victorious  eyes, 
Thou  shinest  with  the  charm  and  with  the  power 
Of  all  that  wisdom  loses  to  be  wise." 

But  the  point  is  that  Mr.  Binyon  looks  for  yesterday's 
old  beauty  to-day,  missing  it  sometimes,  and  some- 
times finding  it  : 

"  Surely  her  feet  a  moment  rested  here  !  " 
This  is  not  the  quest  of  the  major,  but  of  the  minor, 
poet.     However  pursued,   with   whatever  taste  and 
feeling,  there  remains  a  difference  in  kind. 

Mr.  Binyon's  poetic  style  is  admirably  fitted  for 
the  pursuit  and  half-glimpse  of  old  beauty.  His 
verses  are  carved  upon  marble,  engraved  upon  metal 
tablets.  They  are  statuesque,  coldly  and  clearly  cut. 
Each  sentence  and  image  stands  hard  and  stark ;  and 
when,  as  often  happens,  a  flush  comes  into  his  words 
it  seems  as  if  we  looked  upon  the  miracle  of 
Pygmalion.  The  wilful  rush  of  genius  is  not  within 
his  lines  ;  but  often  we  exclaim  : 

"  Surely  her  feet  a  moment  rested  here  !  " 
There  are  few  poets  to-day  of  whom  we  can  say  so 
much. 


THE  BUTCHER. 

"  William  Augustus  Duke  of  Cumberland :  His  Early 
Life  and  Times,  1721-1748."  By  the  Hon.  Evan 
Charteris.    Arnold.    12s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  CHARTERIS  has  set  himself  a  difficult  task. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  done  for 
some  historical  personages.  We  feel  about  them  as 
we  feel  about  some  houses  or  rooms,  or  cooks  or 
weather.  For  instance,  Judge  Jeffreys,  Cumberland, 
Torquemada,  Guy  P'awkes,  Charles  II.  Their  reputa- 
tions are  settled,  their  goose  cooked.  They  have 
entered  into  life  everlasting.  It's  unfair,  but,  as  Mr. 
Charteris  observes,  "  possibly  to  the  credit  of  human 
nature  ". 

The  author  knows  he  has  got  hold  of  a  lost  cause. 
He  puts  it  excellently  (pp.  238-9)  :  "  Cumberland  stands 
for  the  big  battalions  and  the  settled  order  of  things, 
for  law  and  discipline,  Whig  Government,  the  security 
of  the  Protestant  Faith,  a  Parliamentary  bargain,  the 
sober,  reasoned  sense  of  the  nation — all  that  was 
matter-of-fact  and  unadorned";  and  he  goes  on  to 
point  the  contrast  with  Charles  Edward.  It's  a  per- 
ceptive and  eloquent  passage.       But,   further  :  The 


Duke  of  Cumberland  is  in  much  the  same  plight  as 
Lady  Macbeth's  little  hand.  All  the  waters  of  Araby 
could  not  sweeten  it.  Nor  will  Mr.  Charteris's  agree- 
able ink  do  much  for  his  man  in  that  line. 

It  is  difficult  to  say — all  said  and  done — whether 
Mr.  Charteris  himself  likes  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
much  better  than,  say,  the  late  Queen  Victoria  did. 
His  affections  seem  affianced  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  a  degree  comparable  alone  with  the 
liking  for  strange  pets  which  some  people  suffer  from. 
He  has  all  kinds  of  good  to  say  of  his  favourite, 
but  rests  chietly  on  his  long  record  of  office. 
For  a  man  of  second-rate  ability  to  be  "  in  "  for  forty 
years — almost  without  a  break — speaks  little,  or  much, 
for  the  political  level  and  arrangements  of  his  day. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  the  mediocrities  like  Newcastle  who 
bring  that  sort  of  thing  off.  Even  in  more  recent  days 
we  are  familiar  with  the  stamina  of  the  "  old  gang  ". 
What  little  residue  is  left  over  from  the  Duke  is 
accorded  to  Marshal  Saxe,  his  "  airy  "  remarks  and 
demeanour  at  critical  junctures,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  generalship.  In  our  own  jejune  mind,  Saxe  has 
hitherto  been  associated  with  his  portrait  in  the  centre 
of  a  wedding-present  SeVres  plate  and  a  second-i  lass 
race-horse ;  thus  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Marshal 
are  most  welcome.  Somehow  or  other,  though,  neither 
Cumberland  nor  Saxe,  nor  Charles  Edward,  quite  seems 
to'  live  for  the  author  in  actual  flesh  and  blood.  They 
want  Burgundy  or  Pink  Pills.  They  seem  too  much 
the  creatures  of  faithful,  careful,  diligent  research ; 
a  little  scant  of  the  breath  of  life,  too  instinct  of  the 
"  tiedeurs  "  of  the  Round  Room  at  the  British  Museum. 

With  a  way  of  his  own  in  the  presentation  of 
character,  or  of  events,  or  of  reflections,  the  methods 
remind  us  too  often  of  Jules  Lemoine  and  too  seldom 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  Now  and  then,  too,  he  brings  us 
to  the  very  verge  of  a  broad  effect — dwells,  discrimi- 
nates, and  leaves  us  with  something  which  suggests 
the  domestic  school  of  Dutch  painting.  This,  after  all, 
is  only  to  say  that  with  M.  Lemoine  and  Gerhard  Dow 
and  Petre  de  Hooghe  he  is  in  excellent  company.  Now 
for  a  more  serious  criticism.  Are  you  not,  Mr. 
Charteris,  a  little  over  prone  to  moral-pointing?  Take 
this,  for  instance.  It  is  held  necessary  to  account  for  a 
mildish  escapade  of  Cumberland's  salad  days.  This  is 
how  it's  done  :  "  He  "  (Cumberland)  "  had  neither  the 
initiative  nor  the  originality  of  character  and  tempera- 
ment to  emancipate  himself  from  the  current  modes  of 
the  youth  of  the  day.  He  accepted  life  in  the  form  it 
was  presented  to  him,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
endowed  it  either  with  saving  grace  or  elevation  of 
mind  ".  Beware  !  A  sentence  or  two  of  this  kind 
may  refrigerate  pages.  But  a  very  real  value  resides 
in  this  book,  in  that  it  obliges  us  to  weigh  the  past 
by  the  past,  and  not  by  the  subsequent  or  the  present. 

What  did  the  general  public  of  those  days  think  of 
the  Jacobite  rising  during  1745-1746?  After  Preston 
Pans,  indeed,  Duncan  Forbes,  writing  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  environs,  declared  that  all  doubtful  people  had 
J  become  Jacobites,  ail  bankrupts  heroes,  all  fine  ladies 
enamoured  of  the  Prince.  But  this  did  not  last  long. 
The  enthusiasm  was  very  patchy.  Glasgow  was  never 
charmed  out  of  its  solemn  senses.  Mr.  Charteris  talks 
of  "  Jacobitism  oozing  to  the  surface  ",  but  the  rising 
in  1745  was  surely  emotional  and  sporadic.  In  1740 
Bolingbroke,  well  informed  and  well  affected,  describes 
it  to  Wyndham  as  an  "  unorganised  lump  of  inert 
matter  ".  In  the  Lowlands  it  had  no  general  vitality 
in  '45.  Mrs.  Hepburn,  in  her  vivid  and  charming 
letter  to  Miss  Pringle,  dated  Oct.  12,  1745,  given  in  full 
for  our  delight  in  Appendix  C,  concludes  the  account  of 
her  visit  to  the  camp  at  Duddingston  and  of  her  im- 
pressions in  these  words  :  "  He  "  (Charles  Edward) 
"  looks  much  better  in  Lowland  than  in  Highland 
dress.  Poor  man  !  I  wish  he  may  escape  with  his 
life.  I've  no  notion  he  will  succeed."  Very  soon 
after  this  the  Hanoverian  general,  Liginier,  wrote  to 
his  friends  in  London  advising  them  to  buy  stocks. 

In  England  things  never  went  well.  The  Lancashire 
squires  held  aloof.  Manchester's  welcome  and  "  fare- 
well "  inspired  one  of  the  most  wistful  of  the  Jacobite 
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songs,  but  even  Manchester  turned  restive  after  the 
retreat  from  Derby.  Offers  to  assist  the  Government 
poured  in.  The  Whig  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Bedford, 
Rutland,  Montagu  declared  themselves  ready  to  raise 
regiments.  The  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  raised 
,£.'0,0,000.  Liverpool,  too,  found  money.  In  London 
the  general  hostility  to  the  Jacobites  was  said  by  Horace 
Walpole  to  be  "  amazing  ".  Colonel  Talbot  in 
"  Waverley  ",  in  what  he  has  to  say  to  Edward 
Waverley  about  the  rebellion  and  the  Highlanders, 
doubtless  reflects  pretty  accurately  the  typical  and  aver- 
age gentlefolk  English  view.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  an 
avowed  and  controversial  Jacobite-,  had  little  stomach 
at  the  time  for  their  performances.  Later  on  he  used 
to  say  he  much  preferred  his  pension  from  George  III. 
to  any  pleasure  he  had  formerly  discovered  in  cursing 
the  House  of  Hanover  and  drinking  King  James's 
health. 

Nothing  in  Cumberland's  letters  equals  the  cold  arm- 
chair brutality  of  Newcastle's  and  Chesterfield's  or  H. 
\\  alpole's  or  Richmond's  parti-pris,  or  of  their  sayings 
about  the  Jacobites. 

These,  after  all,  were  the  men  who  framed  the 
policy  and  issued  the  instructions.  Cumberland  may 
have  agreed  — at  all  events  he  fully  acquiesced— but  if 
so  he  agreed  and  acquiesced  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  town  and  country. 

Mr.  Charteris  states  it  concisely:  "the  policy  of 
1715  had  failed — Jacobitism  had  survived.  It  had  con- 
tinued to  play  a  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe — it  had 
continued  to  be  a  menace  at  home.  .  .  .  This  time  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  further  measures."  The  Lord 
President — a  humane  and  sagacious  man- — wrote  to  Sir 
John  Cope  that  any  omission  of  severe  measures  was 
"cruelty  to  the  kingdom  ". 

Like  Colonel  Culverin,*  who  would  have  been  in  all 
the  battles  in  Flanders  had  his  regimen;  been  ordered 
there,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Charteris  talk  of 
war.  Yet  our  author  is  no  colonel.  We  understand 
him  to  be  a  middle-aged  barrister  in  strong  practice 
at  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  and  a  plus  two  man  at  golf. 
When  he  gets  alongside  of  Marshal  Saxe  in  the  Low 
Countries  he  writes  on  deep  formation,  envelopments, 
"  containings  ",  and  minor  tactics  with  all  the  confi- 
dence and  perception  of  a  military  correspondent  of 
the  Times.  Under  the  walls  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  he 
discourses  on  bastions  and  lunettes,  ravelins  and 
counterscarps,  re-entrants  and  salients  in  a  manner 
which  impress  a  Staff  College  coach.  But  the  Low 
Country  chapters  are  informing  and  able.  However,  it  is 
time  to  part  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  John  Wesley 
speaks  of  him  as  an  active  and  useful  man,  and  was 
pleased  at  the  sound  selection  of  religious  books  in 
Crnnbourne  Tower  !  Horace  Walpole  rates  him  among 
the  five  great  men  he  had  himself  known.  No  man, 
says  the  author,  rated  integrity  and  honour  higher  or 
worked  less  for  his  own  hand.  With  none  of  the 
softer  virtues,  a  man  possessed  of  courage,  honesty, 
and  obstinacy  ;  a  capable  soldier  and  a  fervent  patron 
of  English  sports  is  Mr.  York  Powell's 'estimate. 

"  No  man  but  a  blockhead  ",  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  ever  wrote  a  book  except  for  monev  ".  Be  that  as 
it  may,  let  us  hope  that  the  incentive  which  has  turned 
Mr.  Charteris's  attention  to  letters  and  to  this  period 
will  not  abate. 


THE  GLORY  OF  GLASS. 

"A  Stained  Glass  Tour  in  Italy."     By  Charles  Hitch- 
cock Sherrill.    Lane.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"Stained  Glass  of  the  Middle  Ages."     By  Hugh  Arnold. 
Painted  by  Lawrence  B.  Saint.    Black.  25s. 

AMONGST  the  earliest  purchases  made  by  Mr. 
PierpOnt  Morgan  in  starting  his  wonderful 
collection  of  works  of  art  were  some  panels  of  old 
Italian  stained  glass,  and  of  these  he  is  said  to  have  been 
more  proud  than  of  any  of  the  things  he  bought  later. 
Old  glass  has  increased  very  greatly  in  value  within 

*A  Modem  Conversation  [The  World |  by  Lord  Chesterfield. 


late  years,  and  so  little  is  to  be  met  with  out 
of  its  original  setting  even  in  our  museums  that  a 
student  and  enthusiast  must  travel  far  and  wide  to 
study  and  to  enjoy  the  precious  masterpieces  of  the 
art.  Description  and  photographs  are  unsatisfying, 
seeing  that  colour  is  almost  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  stained  glass.  As  well  might  one  attempt  to  describe 
in  words  the  scent  of  a  flower  that  only  blooms  in  a 
remote  land,  or  the  quality  of  voice  of  some  great 
singer  of  the  past.  All  attempts  in  paint,  on  paper  or 
canvas,  give  only  a  dull  reflection  of  the  glorious  trans- 
lucency  and  jewel-like  sparkle  of  stained  glass. 

What  painter  has  not  known  a  feeling  of  despair  at 
the  limitations  ol  his  pigments  when  trying  to  reproduce 
nature's  exquisite  tints  and  colour  effects,  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  as  the  eschscholtzia  or  luminous  and  delicate 
as  a  wet  opal  in  sunlight?  Glass  alone  with  pure  light 
streaming  through  will  capture  and  fix  permanently  the 
highest  notes  of  our  colour  sense.  A  series  of  glass 
sketches — i.e.,  exact  reproductions  reduced,  say,  to  the 
scale  of  a  Swiss  heraldic  medallion — from  the  finest 
examples  abroad,  would  be  of  incalculable  educational 
value  to  students  and  a  delight  to  all  in  our  museums 
and  galleries.  Costly,  no  doubt,  as  good  work  of  this 
kind  must  be,  owing  to  the  versatile  knowledge  and 
laboriously  acquired  skill  required  of  the  craftsman, 
and  the  many  and  intricate  processes  of  its  production. 

Instead,  however,  of  finding  fault  with  our  author  for 
what  he  cannot  do,  let  us  say  what  he  does.  He  tells 
us  exactly  where  in  Italy  to  find  the  finest  old  windows, 

1  giving  route  maps,  distances,  and  all  such  particulars 
if  we  wish  to  travel  with  his  book  as  a  guide.  Though 
he  assumes  his  readers  to  be  experts,  and  is  very  apolo- 
getic for  giving  even  a  cursory  description  of  the 
technical  process  of  stained  glass  production  and  will 
not  "oppress"  them  with  it,  yet  he  calls  ruby  glass 
red,  speaks  of  the  metallic  oxides  used  in  colouring  the 
pot-metal  as  "  dye  "  put  into  the  pot,  and  of  the  leads 
as  "  strips  of  lead  with  long  slender  channels  cut  in 
each  side  ".  His  copious  historical  information  con- 
cerning the  cities  of  Lucca  and  Milan  are  entertaining 
enough,  but  have  slender  bearing  upon  his  subject  ;  he 
is  discursive  on  the  architecture  of  Pisa,  but  well 
describes  the  windows  in  the  cathedral  as  "  deeply 
toned  of  many  hues,  little  paint  and  as  many  figures 
as  you  like,  regardless  of  the  additional  labour  required 
to  lead  them  in,  the  work  undoubtedly  of  an  artist  and 
an  enthusiast  ".  Mr.  Sherrill  is  unconvincing  in  his  oft- 
repeated  execration  of  what  he  calls  the  craze  for  the 
stiff  conventions  of  so-called  canopy  windows  with  their 
jarring  contrast  of  light  admitting  sentry-boxes  degene- 
rating into  mere  frames.  He  explains  truly  that  Italian 
light  is  generally  strong  enough  to  illumine  through 
windows  entirely  filled  with  rich  colour,  but  where  more 
light  is  demanded  he  inconsistently  prefers  the  Dutch 
method  of  rich  colouring  below  with  the  top  third  of  a 
window  left  blank.  Nevertheless  our  own  English 
fifteenth-century  work  still  influences  the  best  modern 
designers,  who  consider  the  white  and  stain  canopy 
gives  light  without  unduly  dazzling  its  enclosed  subject. 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Sherrill  gives  a  delightful  description 
of  the  lovely  effects  of  changing  light  through  windows 
"glazed"  with  thin  alabaster;  recalls  the  lamentable 

I  destruction  of  much  fine  work  through  volley-firing  and 
for  the  purpose  of  melting  the  leads  into  bullets;  has  a 
good  summary  of  the  Italian  periods,  comparing  them 
with  those  of  other  countries;  and  some  interesting 
anecdotes  concerning  William  of  Marcillat  and  such 
leaders  of  the  craft,  with  details  of  their  methods. 

It  is  unusual  as  it  is  refreshing  nowadays  to  find 
anyone  writing  from  the  historical  standpoint  upon 
ecclesiastical  works  of  art  who  does  not  altogether 
ignore  the  pious  purpose  of  their  bygone  designers 
and  donors.  In  several  of  Mr.  Arnold's  most  readable 
pages  he  describes  how  many  well  schemed  arrange- 
ments of  type  and  antitype  and  sequences  of  sym- 
bolical figures  he  has  met  with  in  ancient  windows,  ' 
showing  how  fervent  must  have  been  the  feelings 
prompting  the  decorators  of  sacred  buildings  in  past 
ages,  as  compared  with  those  of  our  present-day  com- 
mittees when  they  apply  to  business  firms  for  sugges- 

;  tions   and   quotations  at    "  per   loot    super  ".  The 
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method  of  production  of  a  stained  glass  window  is 
not  easily  explained.  Seldom  have  we  met  with  a 
more  lucid  description  in  brief  of  a  process,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  says,  "  finally  perfected  some  five  hundred 
years  ago  ",  than  is  here  given  in  the  first  chapter. 
Then  follows  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  surviv- 
ing examples  of  the  earliest  styles.  Further  on  the 
author  writes  for  the  few  who  could  be  expected  to 
follow  with  sustained  interest  his  speculations,  how- 
ever correct  they  may  be,  concerning  the  exact 
sequence  of  date  of  execution  of  the  windows  in  York, 
Chartres  and  elsewhere.  Later  on  the  book  warms 
up  to  the  high  level  of  interest  at  which  it  began, 
and,  leaving  off  abruptly  at  the  Fairford  glass,  makes 
us  hope  for  a  sequel  dealing  with  the  Renaissance  | 
period.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  fine  old  ! 
examples  still  preserved  to  us,  each  new  book  must  ; 
traverse  familiar  ground  in  describing  them.  We 
lately  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  one  by  Mr. 
Drake,  addressed  to  collectors  as  our  present  subject 
is  to  lovers  of  history.  Mr.  Saint's  fifty  beautiful 
drawings  in  colour  could  not  be  better  printed,  and  are 
so  good  that  by  those  giving  the  ensemble  of  grand 
windows  we  are  the  more  tantalised  in  missing  the 
translucency  of  the  real  glass.  Many  of  the  little  sketches 
of  detail  are  most  fascinating,  particularly  some  quaint 
little  monks  with  mediaeval  noses,  showing  how 
ideals  even  of  that  feature  change  with  the  centuries.  I 


NOVELS. 

"  Hagar."    By  Mary  Johnston.    Constable.  6s. 

MISS  Mary  Johnston  is  a  writer  who  knows  her 
own  powers  and  keeps  always  well  within  them. 
She  writes  pleasantly  and  easily,  never  forcing  the  note  J 
or  attempting  modern  tricks  of  cleverness.    Her  latest 
novel  is  an  excellent  character-study  of  a  woman  of  ! 
to-day,  fascinating,  restless,  wayward,  imbued  with  ■ 
modernity    and    unable    to    accept  unquestioningly 
current  conventions  and  ideas. 

Hagar  is  the  offspring  of   an   unfortunate   union,  j 
Her  father,  a  ne'er-do-well  of  good  family,  makes  a 
disastrous  marriage  with  a  penniless    remnant   of    a  : 
broken-down  family  on  some  lost  coast.       He  soon 
repents  of  his  bargain.     Possessing  a  small  income 
in  his  own  right,  he  deserts  his  wife  and  child,  leaving 
his  father  and  mother  to  look  after  them.    But  he  does 
not  share  the  fale  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  eat  husks  ! 
with  the  swine  and  slink  back   home   at   last.  He 
enjoys  life,  and  in  due  course  death  unmakes  his  mar- 
riage.    He  then  marries  a  very  rich  and  charming 
widow,  and  proceeds  to  take  up  the  role  of  dutiful 
parent. 

But  the  neglected  Hagar   has    acquired    an    indi-  ; 
viduality  of  her  own,  and  she  is  not  altogether  ready  j 
to  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things.     She  has  become  a 
writer  with  high  ambitions.     She  has  many  men  to 
love  her,  but  she  will  not  relinquish  her  freedom.  The 
Woman's  Movement  claims  her.     "  '  Do  you  think  ', 
she  asks  one  of  her  lovers,  that  only   mind    in  man 
rebels?    Mind  in  woman  does  it,  too.     And  it  comes 
about  that  there  are  always  more  rebels,   men  and 
women.     We  are  quite  numerous  to-day.  .  .  .  But 
there  are  women  who  do  not  rebel,  as  there  are  men.  1 
There  are  many  women  who  will  grant  you  your  every 
premise,  who  are  horrified    in    company    with  you, 
horrified  at  us  others.  .  .  .  Why  do  you  not  wish  to 
mate  among  your  own  kind  ?  ' 

'  I  wish  to  mate  with  you  '. 

"  She  shook  her  head.  '  That  you  cannot  do.  ... 
There  is  being  a  line  drawn.  Some  men  and  women 
are  on  one  side  of  it,  and  some  men  and  women  are 
on  the  other  side  of  it.  There  is  taking  place  a  sort- 
ing-out. ...  In  the  things  that  make  the  difference 
you  are  where  you  were  when  Troy  fell.  I  cannot  go 
back,  down  all  those  slopes  of  Time.'  " 

But  love,  after  a  very  long  tussle,  triumphs  in  the 
end. 

It  is  a  little  lacking  in  humour;  but  it  is  real.  Hagar 
is  a  type  of  a  woman  that  does  actually  exist.  She 


lives  before  us,  and  Miss  Johnston  has  achieved  a 
notable  success  in  presenting  us  with  such  a  lifelike 
figure. 

"  Subsoil."     By  Charles  Marriott.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 
6s. 

Although  Mr.  Marriott  sometimes  allows  the  art 
critic  in  him  to  lord  it  over  the  novelist,  his  latest 
book  is  a  significant  and  highly  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  modern  manners.  In 
"  Subsoil  "  his  aim  has  been  to  show  how  certain 
apparently  chaotic  and  anarchic  tendencies  of  the  time 
are  in  reality  purposeful  moves  in  the  democratic 
I  movement.  The  painter,  Sutherland,  who  holds  the 
centre  of  his  stage,  abandons  academic  honours  in  the 
j  desire  to  be  "  understanded  of  the  people  ".  Furni- 
j  ture,  posters,  and  scenery  for  theatres  are  among  the 
instruments  he  uses  when  he  comes  to  believe  that 
the  framed  canvas  in  a  gallery  is  no  longer  of  supreme 
use  for  his  purpose.  His  love  story  would  count  for 
little  did  it  not  illustrate  the  cleavage  which  the  revo- 
lution of  ideas  is  making  in  the  fabric  of  society. 
Sylvia,  to  whom  the  artist  is  engaged,  belongs  to  the 
class  which  has  much  to  lose  by  change,  and  class- 
;  consciousness  as  well  as  self-interest  keep  her  in  the 
J  reactionary  or  the  stationary  camp.  The  actual  break- 
ing of  their  engagement  suggests  at  first  that  Mr. 
Marriott  has  given  too  little  heed  to  human  feelings, 
for  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  difference 
of  opinion  on  art  or  politics  is  a  bar  to  love  or  friend- 
ship. It  is  only  on  second  thought  that  we  grasp  the 
author's  point  of  view.  He  has  linked  together  a 
number  of  comparatively  small  things,  and  has  shown 
how  they  make  a  great  chain  forged  of  one  metal. 
Sutherland  is  the  advanced  democrat  of  art,  so  be- 
tween him  and  such  as  Sylvia  there  can  be  no  possible 
sympathy;  and,  as  their  affection  had  always  been 
friendly  rather  than  passionate,  their  refusal  of  mar- 
riage is  natural  enough.  For  all  this,  however,  we 
do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Marriott  will  be  "  under- 
standed of  the  people  "  for  some  time  to  come.  His 
appeal  is  wholly  intellectual,  and  to  the  very  limited 
audience  of  intelligent  persons. 

"  The  Truth  about  Camilla."    By  Gertrude  Hall.  Heine- 
mann.  6s. 

This  is  a  long  and  carefully  constructed  novel,  and 
it  exists  primarily  for  its  study  of  the  character  of 
Camilla.  Miss  Hall  has  evidently  taken  much  trouble  to 
write  her  story,  and  Ave  must  own  that  we  have  met 
with  almost  equal  trouble  in  reading  it.  Camilla,  with 
her  desire  to  excel  in  all  things,  or,  at  least,  to  have  the 
appearance  of  excellence,  is  a  finished  type  of  the 
feminine  egotist,  and  as  such  may  be  worthy  of  an 
investigator's  interest,  but  we  believe  she  would  have 
been  a  more  vital  figure  had  she  been  revealed  by  a 
single  incident  in  a  short  story.  As  it  is,  we  have  to 
follow  her  through  many  years  of  life,  from  the  days 
of  her  childish  poverty  to  her  marriage  with  a  marquis 
in  the  last  chapter.  Her  history  is  spun  out  to  an 
inordinate  length  by  many  pages  of  unnecessary 
conversation,  yet  it  is  only  by  a  few  of  the  author's 
explanatory  sentences  that  we  come  to  any  proper 
understanding  of  the  character  of  this  dubious  heroine. 
The  book  is  a  monument  to  wasted  pains  and  energy, 
but  the  occasional  glimpses  of  Italian  life  go  some 
way  towards  redeeming  it  from  its  generally  dull 
futility. 

"  The  Golden  Hole."    By  James  Blyth.    White.  6s. 

Except  for  the  care  which  Mr.  Blyth  has  taken 
in  getting  up  the  medical  evidence  for  his  detective 
story,  we  can  find  little  to  praise  in  his  work. 
Calthrop,  an  eminent  financier,  is  suspected  of  the 
murder  of  his  secretary,  and  something  which  seems 
very  like  a  proof  of  his  guilt  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  young  physician,  who  is  in  love  with  his 
daughter.  The  situation  is  fairly  promising  for  a 
novel  of  mystery  and  crime,  but  it  is  only  handled 
in  feeble  fashion.  Writers  of  such  tales  should 
always  give  their  readers  some  small  chance  of  dis- 
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covering-  1  he  real  criminal,  but  Mr.  Blyth  does  not 
even  introduce  us  to  thfi  murderer  until  the  end  is 
well  within  sight.  Such  a  determined  screening  of 
the  guilty  almost  seems  to  make  the  author  an 
accessory  after  the  fact  ",  and  it  is  annoying  for 
those  members  of  the  public  whose  delight  in  this 
class  of  lie! ion  comes  from  their  desire  to  be  amateur 
detectives. 


THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"Romola",  "Felix  Holt",  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life".    By  George 
Eliot.    Blackwood.   Is.  each  vol. 

Six  more  volumes  of  this  sterling  copyright  edition  of  George 
Eliot's  novels  come  to  us.  It  is  a  good  excuse  to  read  "  Felix 
Holt "  and  the  "Scenes"  once  again.  "Was  George  Eliot  a 
novelist  ?  "  To  the  poor  puzzled,  confused  creatures  who  ask 
this  question,  we  say — read  these  stories  over  three  or  four  times 
■ — cither  you  will  then  discover  that  she  was  "  a  novelist ",  a 
supreme  novelist,  or  you  are  quite  past  hoping  for  or  helping. 
Perhaps  "  Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story  "  is  the  finest  short  story  of  the 
last  sixty  years  or  so.  As  to  "  Felix  Holt  "  why  do  the  heathen 
in  literary  taste  and  judgment  imagine  such  vain  things  about  it  ? 
It  is  a  masterly  little  picture  gallery,  little  character  gallery. 
Besides,  George  Kliot  could  describe  a  party  politician  -  which 
not  one  of  our  living  novelists  can  for  a  moment  ;  even  in  the 
past,  hardly  anyone  but  Trollopo  and  Disraeli  succeeded  with 
their  politicians.  The  Liberal  candidate  for  Parliament  in  Felix 
Holt  is  a  candidate.  Popular  novelists  to-day  would  have  made 
him  a  dummy. 

"Collected  Works  of  William  Morris.''    Vols.  XVII  XX.  Lonermans. 
£12  12s.  net  for  set  of  24  vols. 

These  volumes  are  devoted  wholly  to  Morris's  work  in  prose 
romance:  "  The  Wood  beyond  the  World  ",  versions  of  several 
old  French  tales,  the  long  story  of  "  The  Well  at  the  World's 
End  "  (occupying  two  volumes),  and  his  "  Water  of  the  Won- 
drous Isles."  It  is  characteristic  of  Morris's  talent  that  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  these  pieces.  He  had  something  of  the 
Spenserian  temperament ;  what  appeals  to  him  in  romantic  art 
is  not  so  much  the  violent,  the  surprising  element,  as  an  equable 
flow  of  verdant  narrative.  His  industry  in  the  production  of 
these  bulky  compositions  is  a  quality  almost  incompatible  with 
the  higher  reaches  of  romantic  imagination.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  a  style  of  English  in  the  first  instance  very 
consciously  archaic  becomes  by  use  an  almost  natural  style  with 
Morris.  "  The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles  "  illustrates  this 
maturity  ;  there  is  an  ease  and  felicity  of  phrasing  which  is 
less  manifest  in  the  earlier  works.  The  introductions  to  the 
volumes,  taken  together  when  the  whole  issue  is  complete,  will 
amount  to  quite  a  full  and  intimate  biography. 

Milton's  Astronomy:  The  Astronomy  of  "Paradise  Lost."  By  T.  N. 
Orchard.   Longmans.   7s.  6d.  net. 

If  ever  the  time  comes  to  kindle  the  bonfire  which  is  to  light 
alas  ! — yet  not  altogether  alas  ! — the  bulk  of  our  printed  matter 
into  everlasting  darkness,  we  hope  this  book  will  not  find  its  way 
to  the  flame :  for  it  is  a  book  full  of  beautiful  thought  and 
quotation.  It  is  written  by  an  expert  who  is  yet  very  far  from 
poor  Dry-as-Dust,  on  whom  Carlyle  poured  such  torrents  of 
anger  and  scorn  ;  by  one  who  reveres  the  glorious  muse  of 
Milton ;  and  by  one  who,  though  he  can  measure  and  weigh 
stars,  and  tell  us  about  their  parallax,  has  none  the  less  the  eye 
and  heart  of  an  artist.  The  book  is  excellent  indeed  and  beautiful 
in  all  ways,  and  it  is  something  of  a  joy  to  recommend  it  to 
anyone  who  has  an  eye  for  colour  and  a  mind  for  stars.  It  is 
worth  tons  of  popular  uninteresting  printed  stuff,  which  is  sold 
nowadays  by  the  weight — by  the  quantity,  not  at  all  for  the 
quality. 

How  few  by  the  way  are  aware  that  on  many  autumn  and 
winter  nights,  even  in  London,  the  stars  may  be  enjoyed  almost 
as  well  as  in  the  country,  save  that  one  misses  those  fine  sky 
lines,  which  add  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  star-gazer  among 
downs  and  hills  and  in  the  marshes  and  among  the  woods. 
We  have  often  watched  Orion  from  the  Chelsea  Embankment 
flickering  just  as  intensely  as  we  find  it  when  surveying  the 
sky  from  country  districts  ;  the  Pleiades,  too,  glittering  like  "  a 
swarm  of  fire  flies  ".  The  chief  gem  of  Lyra  can  be  as  steely- 
blue  over  London  on  a  clear  night  as  over  remote  countryside  : 
whilst  from  city  streets,  if  you  dare  to  look  up — it  is  certainly 
not  quite  safe  to  look  for  long  lest  a  crowd  gathers  and  looks  up 
— you  may  at  the;  right  season  catch  sight  of  that  great  star 
<  lapella  glowing  and  palpitating  in  its  peculiar  way  in  the  after- 
glow. Mr.  Orchard  not  only  tells  us  about  Milton's  astronomy, 
but  he  gives  many  clear  and  delightful  notes  about  the  chief 
con:  n  Hal  ions  and  the  planets. 


"General  Sir  Alex.  Taylor,  G.C.B.,  R.E.  :  his  times,  his  friends  and  his 
work."   By  A.  Cameron  Taylor.   Williams  and  Norgate.    2  vols. 

25s.  net. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  for  the  memoirs  of  almost  every 
public  man,  distinguished  or  otherwise,  to  be  issued.  Sir  Alex. 
Taylor  was  a  distinguished  officer,  who  served  his  country  well 
both  in  India,  and  afterwards  as  head  of  Cooper's  Hill  College. 
His  services  in  the  Sikh  campaigns  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  were 
notable.  Hut  it  is  just  questionable  whether  two  thick  volumes 
were  necessary  to  commemorate  his  achievements.  Miss 
Taylor,  nevertheless,  lias  done  her  work  well;  and  her  explana- 
tory chapters  and  notes,  dealing  with  various  episodes  in  her 
father  s  career,  are  models  of  what  such  work  should  be. 

"  Twenty-Five  Years'  Reminiscences."  By  Katharine  Tynan.  Smith, 
Elder.   10s.  6d.  net. 

Miss  Katharine  Tynan  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Hinkson)  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  contemporary  Irish  literature  and  the  author  of  many 
charming  books  and  poems.  Her  reminiscences  are  as  chatty 
and  human  as  the  rest  of  her  work.  Memories  of  old  Dublin,  of 
tin  Kossettis,  the  Meynclls,  Lord  Lytton,  Francis  Thompson 
and  "  Willie  Yeats  "  add  to  the  general  interest.  One  is  amused 
at  the  picture  of  Christina  Rossetti  entering  in  short  grey  tweeds 
and  a  stout  pair  of  boots  and  talking  rather  colloquially  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  Miss  Tynan,  who  had  expected  an 
exotic  personality  in  trailing  draperies.  Curiously  enough  that 
other  poet,  Lawrence  Hope,  the  writer  of  "The  Garden  of 
Kama  "  startled  Mrs.  Woodcforde-Finden  by  her  masculine 
manners  and  dress  in  a  similar  fashion  as  a  recently  published 
article  related.  In  the  chapters  on  the  Yeats  family  readers  of 
Miss  Tynan's  book  "  The  Luck  of  the  Fairfaxes  "  will  recognise 
several  originals  of  the  characters  portrayed  therein — especially 
.John  Fairfax  the  artist,  in  J.  B.  Yeats,  the  painter,  while  W.  B. 
Yoats  is  uncommonly  like  Wat,  the  poet  of  the  Fairfax  story. 

"  The  Booklover's  London. "  By  A.  St.  John  Adcock.  Methuen. 
6s.  net. 

Mr.  St.  .John  Adcock  writes  pleasantly  and  without  pedantry 
of  parts  of  old  and  new  London  which  have  their  places  in 
literature  by  reason  of  having  been  described  by  authors  or 
used  as  scenes  in  plays  and  in  the  novels  of  Defoe,  fielding, 
Scott.  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  Disraeli.  His  book  will  certainly 
make  London  more  interesting  to  the  man  who  has  read.  Almost 
all  the  great  thoroughfares  have  their  literary  associations  from 
"  stony-hearted  Oxford  Street  "  whose  pavements  de  Quincey 
paced  in  search  of  the  poor  street-walker  whose  charity  saved 
him  from  death,  to  Windsor  Terrace,  City  Road,  a  high  drab 
street,  shaped  like  a  funnel  where  lived  Mr.  Micawber. 

"  Oxford  Historical  and  Literary  Studies."  Vol.  1.  "  Elizabethan 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds."  By  Frank  Aydelotte.  Clarendon  Press. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

There  is  a  considerable  literature  of  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
In  writing  of  Elizabethan  rogues  and  vagabonds  Mr.  Frank 
Aydelotte  has  adopted  the  method  of  piecing  together  historical 
and  literary  material  so  as  to  make  as  complete  a  picture  as 
i  possible  of  their  life.  His  book  is  entertaining,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  begging  and  conny-catching  as  an  art. 

In  Elizabethan  London  there  was  a  band  of  rogues  and 
sharpers  very  different  from  the  race  of  vagabonds  of  the  road. 
The  city  rogue  lived  as  a  gallant,  haunted  taverns,  ordinaries, 
and  theatres,  beat  the  watch,  took  purses,  and  outwitted  gulls. 
When  he  had  sunk  a  stage  lower  he  played  the  roystering  boy, 
or,  if  he  was  a  fellow  of  more  courage  or  desperation,  he  became 
a  professional  ruffian  and  murderer,  of  the  type  depicted  in 
"  Macbeth  "  and  "  Arden  of  Feversham". 

The  game  most  commonly  used  for  conny-catching  was  called 
Decoy  or  Mumchance-at-cards.  "  It  was  very  simple  :  the  pack 
was  shuffled  and  cut,  each  player  called  a  card,  and  the  man 
whose  card  came  first  won.  The  trick  was  in  cutting  to  bring  a 
card  which  you  had  seen  yourself  or  shown  to  a  confederate  near 
the  top  of  the  pack.  Every  card-player  understands  such  tricks, 
and  doubtless  did  in  Greene's  time.  Reginald  Scot  explains 
how  to  shuffle  and  manipulate  the  cards  for  tricks  of  this  kind, 
and  describes  a  number  of  similar  sleights  :  '  How  to  deliuer  out 
foure  aces,  and  to  conuert  them  into  foure  knaues ; — how  to  tell 
what  card  anie  man  thinketh  ; — how  to  make  one  drawc  the 
same  or  anie  card  you  list,  etc'  " 

Mr.  Aydelotte  exposes  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  and  it  is 
surprising  to  find  that  many  of  the  same  dodges  that  are  used 
to  fleece  the  gull  to-day  were  practised  in  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Via  Veritatis  :  Notes  for  Daily  Bible  Reading.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Trevely an 
and  J.  E.  Dawson ;  with  a  preface  on  the  Devotional  Use  of  the 
Bible  by  C.  Gore.   Longmans.    6s.  6d.  net. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  name  on  the  title-page  of  this 
book  is  a  guarantee  that  it  has  been  compiled  with  the  highest 
aims  and  the  purest  intentions  ;  but  unfortunately  that  is  the 
utmost  that  we  can  say  in  its  praise.  It  is  a  selection  of  passages 
from  the  Bible  arranged  for  reading  throughout  the  Church's 
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year  and  with  special  reference  to  each  of  the  sacred  seasons  ; 
and  there  is  in  each  case  a  short  introduction  and  a  series  of 
notes.  These  are  devotional  rather  than  critical  or  exegetical, 
and  if  only  they  had  been  good  they  might  have  been  really 
useful.  But  they  are  not  good  ;  there  is  not  enough  explanation 
of  the  harder  sentences  or  verses  (which,  after  all,  is  what  the 
layman  wants),  and  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  moral  reflexion. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  contributes  a  short  preface  ;  but  as  he 
frankly  confesses  that  he  has  not  read  the  book,  he  is  prudent 
in  confining  himself  to  general  remarks  on  the  devotional  reading 
of  the  Bible. 

The  Present  Relations  oi  Science  and  Religion.    By  T.  G.  Bonney 
(Library  of  Historic  Theology).    R.  Scott.    5s.  net. 

Canon  Bonney  is  a  very  high  scientific  authority — he  was 
President  of  the  British  Association  in  1910 — and  an  earnest 
Christian  who  has  found  in  science  a  help,  not  a  hindrance,  to  his 
faith.  In  this  book  he  has  described  the  progress  of  the  physical 
sciences  and  their  relations,  past  and  present,  with  religion  ; 
in  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  about  their  past  relations  than 
the  title  suggests.  But  he  has  also  defined  what  their  relations 
ought  to  be,  stating  and  criticising  the  ordinary  scientific  objec- 
tions to  theism  and  Christianity,  and  giving  us  a  very  useful 
piece  of  popular  apologetic.  He  seems  to  us  to  be  at  his  best 
when  writing  on  science  ;  as  a  theologian,  he  writes  carefully, 
soberly,  and  with  shrewd  commonsense  ;  but  he  does  not  show 
that  complete  mastery  of  his  subject  and  of  its  smallest  details 
which  marks  him  in  the  treatment  of  his  own  special  study. 
Somewhat  strangely  in  his  preface  he  hints  that  his  conclusions 
will  probably  be  more  acceptable  to  his  fellow- workers  in  science 
than  to  the  majority  of  his  fellow-clergy ;  but  we  have  failed  to 
discover  anything  that  is  likely  to  offend  the  most  sensitive 
orthodox3'. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Art. 

Baroque  Architecture  (Martin  Shaw  Briggs).  Fisher  Unwin. 
21s.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Life  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham  (Basil  Williams).  Long- 
mans.   2  vols.    25*.  net. 

Francisco  Goya  :  His  Work  and  Personality  (Hugh  Stokes).  Jenkins. 
10s.  6c?.  net. 

A  Pepys  of  Mogul  India,  1653-1708  (Niccolao  Manucci).  Murray. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Hagar  (Mary  Johnston).    Constable.  6s. 
The  Mountain  Apart  (James  Prosper).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  Growth  of  a  Soul  (August  Strindberg).    Rider.    3s.  6c?.  net. 
That  Mighty  City  (Ashmore  K.  P.  Wingate).    St.  Andrews  :  Hender- 
son.   3s.  6c?.  net. 

The  Honour  of  the  House  (Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  and  J.  I.  Stahlmann). 
Hutchinson.  6s. 

Whispering  Dust  (Eldrid  Reynolds).    Alston  Rivers.  6s. 

Because  (Maud  Yardley) ;  The  Secret  of  the  Zenana  (May  Wynne). 
Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 

The  Elusive  Wife  (R.  Penley) ;  The  Vaudevillians.    Long.    6s.  each. 

The  Ring  of  Necessity  (Mrs.  Steuart  Erskine).    Alston  Rivers.  6s. 

Julia  and  I  in  Canada  (by  the  Author  of  "  Daphne  in  the  Father- 
land ").    Melrose.  6s. 

Jeffrey  Marden,  Surgeon  (E.  N.  Blarney).    Everett.  6s. 

Bertha  Garlan  (Arthur  Schnitzler).    Goschen.    4s.  6c?.  net. 

Gift  Books. 

A  Boy  Scout  in  the  Balkans  (John  Finnemore),  5s.  ;  Rosaly's  New 
School  (Elsie  Oxenham)  ;  Moll  Meredyth,  Madcap  (May  Bald- 
win), 3s.  6d.  each  ;  Jo  Maxwell,  Schoolgirl  (Lizzie  C.  Reid)  ; 
Pam,  Robin,  and  Stumps  (Gertrude  Doughty),  2s.  6c?.  each. 
Chambers. 

Threads  of  Grey  and  Gold  (Myrtle  Reed).    Putnam.  6s. 
Helmet  and  Cowl  (W.  M.  Letts  and  M.  F.  S.  Letts).    Wells  Gardner. 
5s.  net. 

Jackanapes  and  Other  Tales  (J.  H.  Ewing).    Bell.    2s.  &d.  net. 

With  Hunter,  Trapper  and  Scout  in  Camp  and  Field  (Edited  by 
Alfred  H.  Miles).    Holden  and  Hardingham.  5s. 

Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young  ;  Chatterbox.  3s.  each  ;  The  Prize, 
Leading  Strings.    Is.  &d.  each.    Wells  Gardner. 

When  I  was  a  Little  Girl  (Zona  Gale).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Nancy  in  the  Wood  (Marion  Bryce).    Lane.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Adam  Bede  (George  Eliot),  10s.  6d.  net  ;  Lorna  Doone  (R.  D.  Black- 
more).    6s.  net.  Chambers. 

Our  Empire.    S.P.C.K.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Buccaneer's  Island  (Henry  R.  Cooke).    Long.    3s.  6c?. 

Old- World  Love  Stories  (translated  from  the  French  by  Eugene 
Mason).    Dent.  10s.  60?.  net. 

Rosemary  the  Rebel  (Dorothea  Moore),  5s.  ;  The  Girl  Who  Lost 
Things  (Lena  Tyack),  2s.  6c?.  ;  Under  Wolfe's  Flag  (Rowland 
Walker),  2s.  Partridge. 

Wet  Magic  (E.  Nesbit).    Werner  Laurie.  6s. 

History. 

English  Travellers  of  the  Renaissance  (Claire  Howard).  Lane. 
7s.  60?.  net. 

Rome  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Martyrs  (Ethel  Ross  Barker).  Methuen. 
12s.  6c?.  net. 


Reference  Books. 

The  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Nanus  of  Places  (P.  W.  Joyce). 
Vol.  III.    Longmans.  5s. 

The  Tariff  Reformer's  Pocket  Book,  1914  (edited  by  (;.  Graham 
Anderson).    Tariff  Reform  League. 

Paul's  Simplicode  ;  The  Everyday  Vegetable  Book  (by  F.  K.). 
Stanley  Paul.    Is.  net  each. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (translated  from  the  Lueknow 
Edition  by  Johnson  Pasha).    Kegan  Paul.    3s.  60?.  net. 

Indien  (Karl  Baedeker).    Fisher  Unwin.    20s.  net. 

Tears  and  Triumph  (Dowell  O'Reilly).  Lindfield,  N.S.W.  :  Pub- 
lished by  Author.    Is.  net. 

Perc  Goriot  (Honore  de  Balzac).    Dent.    Is.  net. 

The  Waverley  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens  : — Nicholas 
Nickleby  (Introduction  by  E.  F.  Benson),  2  vols.  ;  Little  Dorrit 
(Introduction  by  Baroness  Orczy),  2  vols.  ;  The  Pickwick 
Papers  (Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang),  2  vols.  ;  Reprinted 
Pieces  ;  Sketches  by  Boz  ;  American  Notes,  etc.  (Introduction 
by  W.  B.  Maxwell) ;  The  Un-Commercial  Traveller  (Introduction 
by  W.  Pett  Ridge).    Waverley  Book  Co.    2s.  60?.  net  each. 

School  Book. 

Quantity  and  Accent  in  the  Pronunciation  of  Latin  ( P.  W.  West- 
away).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    3».  net. 

Science. 

Mountains  :  Their  Origin,  Growth,  and  Decay  (James  Geikie). 
Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd.    12s.  6c?.  net. 

Theology. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (Loring  W.  Batten).    Edinburgh  :  Clark.   10s.  6c?. 

Studies  in  the  Devotional  Life  (The  Rev.  Peter  Green).  Wells 
Gardner.    Is.  6c?.  net. 

Travel. 

Buddhist  China  (Reginald  Fleming  Johnston),  15s.  net.  ;  ^Egean 
Days  (J.  Irving  Manatt),  12s.  net.  Murray. 

A  Winter  in  India  (Archibald  B.  Spens).    Stanley  Paul.    6s.  net. 

Desert  and  Water  Gardens  of  the  Red  Sea  (Cyril  Crossland).  Cam- 
bridge :  At  the  University  Press.    10s.  6c?.  net. 

Camping  in  Crete  (Aubyn  Trevor- Battye).    Witherby.    10s.  6c?.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Knave  of  Hearts,  1894-1908  (Arthur  Symons).    Heinemann.  5s. 
net. 

Poems  and  Miscellaneous  Verse  (J.  Wells  Thatcher).  Kingston-on- 
Thames  :  Knapp,  Drewett.    3s.  6c?.  net. 

Auguries  (Laurence  Binyon).    Heinemann.    3s.  6c?.  net. 

Songs  Satanic  and  Celestial  (Lewis  Spence).  Elkin  Mathews.  Is.  6c?. 
net. 

In  Fairy-Fane  ("Chanticleer  ").  National  Children's  Home.  Is.  net. 
Magic  :  A  Fantastic  Comedy  in  a  Prelude  and  Three  Acts  (G.  K. 

Chesterton).    Seeker.    Is.  net. 
Companionship  (Adele  Warren)  ;  Airs  of  the  Harp  (John  Geoffrey 

Hollins).    Long.    2s.  6c?.  net  each. 
Cambridge  Poets,  1900-1913.    An  Anthology  (Chosen  by  Aelfrida 

Tillyard).    Cambridge :  Heifer.    5s.  net. 
Collected  Poems  (Ford  Madox  Hueffer).    Goschen.    5s.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  Guide  to  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act,  1913  (John  Wormald  and 

Samuel  Wormald).    King.    5s.  net. 
Churches  in  the  Modern  State  (John  Neville  Figgis).  Longmans. 

4s.  6c?.  net. 

Clio,  A  Muse  and  Other  Essays  (George  Macaulay  Trevelyan). 

Longmans.    4  s.  6c?.  net. 
Fancies,  Fashions,  and  Fads  (Ralph  Nevill).    10s.  6c?.  net;  The 

Complete  Amateur  Boxer  (J.   G.   Bohun  Lynch).    5s.  net. 

.Methuen. 

Gabriel  Harvey's  Marginalia  (Collected  and  Edited  by  G.  C.  Moore 
Smith).  Stratford-upon-Avon  :  Shakespeare  Head  Press.  16s. 
net. 

Imperial  Army  Series  : — Signalling  (Edited  by  E.  John  Solano). 

Murray.    Is.  net. 
Indian  Myth  and  Legend  (Donald  A.  Mackenzie).    Gresham  Pub- 
lishing Co.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Irish  Literary  and  Musical  Studies  (Alfred  Perceval  Graves).  Elkin 

Mathews.    6  s.  net. 
National  Proverbs  : — Ireland  ;  Russia  ;  The  Hilaire  Belloc  Calendar. 

Palmer.    Is.  net  each. 
Stamp  Collecting  for  Pleasure  and  Profit  (Cecil  Henry  Bullivant). 

Pearson.    Is.  net. 
The  Case  for  Co-education  (Cecil  Grant  and  Norman  Hodgson). 

Grant  Richards.    5s.  net. 
The  Franco-German  War  Indemnity  and  Its  Economic  Results 

(Horace  Handley  O'Farrell).  Harrison. 
The  Garden  City  (C.  B.  Purdom).    Dent.    10s.  6c?.  net. 
The  Government  of  Man  :  An  Introduction  to  Ethics  and  Politics 

(G.  S.  Brett).    Bell.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Influence  of  the  Press  (R.  A.  Scott-James).    Partridge.    3s.  6c?. 

net. 

The  Old-Fashioned  Woman  ;  Primitive  Fancies  About  the  Sex 

(Elsie  Clews  Parsons).  Putnam. 
The  Truth  about  the  "Titanic  "  (Colonel  Archibald  Gracie).  Rider. 

6s.  net. 

The  World  of  Labour  (G.  D.  H.  Cole),  5s.  net  ;  Round  about  a 

Pound  a  Week  (Mrs.  Pember  Reeves).  2s.  6d.  net.  Bell. 
Toby  :  The  Story  of  a  Dog  (Elizabeth  E.  Goldsmith),  6s.  ;  Roads 

from  Rome  (Anne  C.  E.  Allison),  5s.  6c?.  net.  Macmillan. 
Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October. — The  Journal  of  the 

Society  of  Comparative   Legislation,   5s.   net  ;  Lippincott's 

Magazine,  25  cents. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

MEXICO  is  still  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Stock 
Markets,  bu1  in  some  quarters  it  is  believed 
thai  bottom  prices  have  been  readied.  This  impression 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  bears  have  been  covering, 
and  although  there  was  very  little  favourable  news 
concerning  Mexico,  the  recovery  in  prices  was  remark- 
ably effective  in  creating  more  optimistic  opinions  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Most  probably  the  rally  in 
Mexican  Rails  and  a  fe  w  other  shares  which  recently 
have  been  severely  depressed  is  somewhat  premature; 
but  a  very  little  buying  sufficed  to  put  prices  up,  and 
this  was  an  interesting  indication  of  what  may  be 
expected  when  any  really  good  news  does  come  to 
hand. 

One  encouraging  factor  for  the  markets  was  the 
absence  of  demand  for  gold  from  New  York.  American 
bankers  had  received  intimations  from  this  side  that 
if  they  insisted  on  withdrawing  gold  from  London  the 
Hank  Rate  might  go  to  6  per  cent.,  but  it  was  feared 
that,  in  spite  of  that  hint,  they  mi«,rht  take  the  risk. 
It  is  now  confidently  believed  that  the  6  per  cent,  rate 
will  be  avoided.  Though  this  is  not  much  to  boast 
about,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  relief.  In  a  week  or  two 
New  York  will  be  able  to  take  gold  without  causing 
alarm  in  Lombard  Street. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  declines  recorded  during  the  last  account  no 
anxiety  was  entertained  regarding  the  settlement. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  weak  positions  which 
were  known  to  exist  a  short  time  back  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Another  good  point  is  the  fact  that  a  much 
larger  amount  of  stock  was  taken  up  for  investment 
at  this  week's  settlement  by  the  general  public  than 
for  many  months  past. 

The  result  of  the  Western  Australia  loan  issue  is 
disappointing.  Nobody  expected  a  success,  but  it  was 
hardly  anticipated  that  the  underwriters  would  be  left 
with  as  much  as  72  per  cent,  of  the  total.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  full  subscription  of  the  London  portion 
of  the  Roumanian  loan  is  satisfactory,  though  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  it  has  been  taken  by  the  general 
public.  Success  in  this  case  was  essential  to  assist 
the  placing  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  loan  on 
the  Continent,  and  it  should  also  encourage  those  who 
are  responsible  for  issuing  the  forthcoming  Balkan 
loans. 

The  good  tone  displayed  by  the  Paris  Bourse  may 
be  due  to  manoeuvres  preliminary  to  the  impending 
loan  flotations,  but  it  is  none  the  less  satisfactory, 
and  tends  to  support  the  idea  that  the  depths  of  finan- 
cial depression  have  now  been  passed. 

In  New  York  dealers  are  naturally  disinclined  to 
buy  stocks  on  an  extensive  scale  until  a  definite  solu- 
tion of  the  Mexican  problem  is  reached.  When  that 
time  comes  there  should  be  a  sharp  upward  movement. 
The  chief  development  to  which  Wall  Street  is  looking 
forward  is  permission  to  the  Eastern  railroads  to 
increase  freight  charges.  That,  unfortunately,  is 
not  likely  to  come  for  some  months. 

Turning  to  mining  shares,  De  Beers  and  Premier 
Diamonds  have  been  supported  by  Paris  on  the  report 
that  the  Diamond  Syndicate  has  come  to  terms  with 
the  German  South-West  African  group.  The  diamond 
trade,  however,  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition 
at  present.  Rio  Tintos  have  also  recovered,  despite 
the  fall  in  price  of  the  metal.  The  Consolidated  Gold- 
fields  report  has  now  been  well  digested,  and  share- 
holders are  awaiting  with  great  interest  Lord  Harris's 
speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  company.  It  is  feared 
that  developments  in  South  Africa  will  not  provide  sub- 
ject matter  for  optimistic  comment,  but  the  enter- 
prises in  America  in  Mexican  oil  and  in  the  Trinidad 
oil  business  may  permit  of  encouraging  statements. 
The  allocation  of  ^"t  ,000,000  from  reserve  and 
^402,000  from  profits  to  meet  depreciation  of  invest- 
ments is  to  be  commended,  and  the  financial  position 
of  the  company  is  in  the  circumstances  very  strong. 

The  Oil  share  market  has  claimed  the  bulk  of  atten- 
tion this  week,   Shell  subsidiaries  holding  the  field. 


North  Caucasians  seem  unable  to  get  above  35s., 
probably  on  account  of  the  reaction  in  the  output. 
Egyptians  have  had  a  very  good  run,  with  buying 
orders  coming  in  from  various  directions,  and  Trinidad 
Oilfields  (also  in  the  Shell  group)  have  commenced  to 
improve.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  this  depart- 
ment boiled  over.  Profit  taking  has  taken  the  cream 
off  the  rise,  but  the  leading  dealers  talk  of  still  higher 
prices. 

The  rubber  section  has  floated  into  calmer  waters, 
although  there  is  a  strange  silence  now  in  regard  to 
the  Central  Selling  Agency.  Perhaps  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  have  at  last  come  face  to  face  with  its 
real  difficulties.  Meanwhile  the  market  is  regaining 
strength  on  its  own  account. 

Among  industrials  there  is  some  good  buying  of 
Brewery  stocks,  based  on  the  improved  position  of  the 
leading  companies  and  the  expectation  of  some 
important  amalgamations. 

The  Midland  Railway  is  seeking  powers  to  raise 
about  ^1,000,000  of  new  capital,  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  Southend  traffic. 

Consols  (Thursday's  close)  72  9-16,  72  11-16  for 
cash  and  721? — 72^  for  the  account. 

Bank  Rate  5  per  cent,  (increased  from  4^  per  cent. 
October  3).   

INSURANCE. 
Choosing  a  Life  OFFICE. 

FOUR  mutual  societies  have  constantly  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  agents,  and  their  operations 
being  comparatively  small,  it  is  not  unusual  to  regard 
the  non-commission  paying  system  as  unsound.  But  is 
this  really  the  case?  It  is  indisputable,  no  doubt,  that 
the  offices  employing  canvassers  have,  as  a  rule,  made 
the  greatest  progress;  and  some  of  them,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  well-directed  enterprise  and  careful  ad- 
ministration, are  now  able  to  transact  business  at  a 
very  low  cost  and  pay  exceedingly  handsome  bonuses. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  seen  that  whatever  sums 
are  paid  to  agents  by  mutual  societies  must  come  out 
of  profits  that  would  otherwise  be  distributed  among 
the  members ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that,  given  equal 
conditions  in  the  way  of  funds,  interest  earnings, 
insurance  in  force,  new  business,  and  expenses  of 
management,  a  society  escaping  the  burden  of  com- 
mission would  possess  a  substantial  advantage,  and  in 
the  long  run  pay  more  liberal  bonuses.  That  the  fact 
is  not  more  generally  appreciated  can  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  ease  with  which  commission-paying  offices 
have  obtained  patronage  in  the  past;  but  conditions  in 
this  respect  are  gradually  altering,  and  it  is  probable 
that  before  many  years  expire  the  claims  of  those  life 
offices  which  study  the  interests  of  policy-holders  in  the 
highest  degree  will  be  far  more  widely  recognised  by 
the  public. 

The  London  Life  Association,  at  all  events,  appears 
to  have  made  solid  progress  in  recent  years,  and  both 
in  191 1  and  1912  its  transactions  in  the  way  of  new 
business  were  fairly  considerable,  as  the  aggregate 
amount  assured  under  policies  of  life  assurance  and 
endowment  largely  exceeded  half  a  million  pounds, 
and  substantial  sums  were  also  received  from  pur- 
chasers of  annuities.  In  this  case  the  expansion  of 
business  since  1906  has  been  most  noticeable;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  Association  is  obtaining  support 
from  sections  of  the  community  which  formerly  dis- 
!  regarded  the  value  of  the  protection  it  affords.  In  that 
I  year  only  228  policies  were  issued  for  a  net  amount  of 
^,'279,300,  whereas  360  policies,  for  ^539, 124,  were 
completed  in  1912,  and  299,  for  ^524,371,  in  the  pre- 
ceding period.  One  result  of  these  developments  has 
I  been  an  increase  from  ^309,534  to  ,£395,986  in  the 
amount  of  the  total  premium  income,  and  the  creation 
of  a  general  business  of  some  importance ;  another, 
an  advance  from  £4,856,939  to  £5,365,096  in  the 
total  of  the  accumulated  funds,  coupled  with  a  large 
addition  to  the  receipts  from  interest,  dividends,  and 
rents. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  London  Life  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  made  more  headway  than  several 
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THE  "DESIRABLE"  POLICY 
FOR  MOTORISTS 

is  specially  drafted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  owners  of 

HIGH-CLASS  CARS 

who  are  invited  to  obtain  particulars  from  the 

LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  &  GENERAL 

Assurance  Association,  Limited, 
66  &  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

1.  The  Annual  Reversionary  Bonus  in  the  ORDINARY  BRANCH 
(Immediate  Profit  Class)  has  been  increased  to  £  1  12s.  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

2.  A  Cash  Bonus  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  upon  the  Sums  Assured 
under  Industrial  Branch  Policies  of   5   years'  duration  and  upwards 

which  become  claims  by  death  or  maturity  during  the  year  terminating 
8th  March,  1914,  except  in  cases  where  additions  have  already  been  made 
under  the  terms  of  the  Policy. 

J.  A.  JEFFERSON,  F.I.A., 

Secretary. 

Chief  Offices :  BROAD  ST.  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  Limited  Number 
of  premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed   Bonus   during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE. -Age  25.    Sum  Assured  £SOO. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)   -   £23  16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS  ; 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival. 

ULTIMATE  PROFI  r  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C 
Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT   ST.,  W. 

AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation, 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee 


Insurances  effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms.    The  business  of  this 
office  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,    LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -    -    -  - 


£85,000,000 
£100,000,000 


Buy  her  an  Annuity 

IF  you  wish  to  secure  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  a  mother  or  a  sister,  or  an  old  servant,  buy 
her  a  Canada  Life  Annuity.  It  is  far  the  best 
barga'n  you  can  make  for  the  money,  and  you  can 
rest  assured  that  the  income  is  safe  year  after  year. 

£1,000  invested  in  a  Canada  Life  Annuity 
secures  to  a  woman  of  69  a  fixed  and 
certain  income  of  £117  12s.  lid.  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  The  rates  for  other 
ages  are  equally  generous.  Any  amount 
from  £100  upwards  may  be  invested. 

The  Canada  Life  is  the  oldest  Colonial  Life  Office,  and 
occupies  a  position  second  to  that  of  no  Life  Assurance 
Institution  in  the  World.  Its  books  are  periodically 
inspected  by  officials  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and 
annuitants  are  protected  by  the  funds  of  £  1 0,000,000 
sterling. 

anada  Life 
Assurance  Co. 

(Accumulated  Funds,.  £10,000,000.    Established  1847.) 

15  KING  ST.,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In   making,  use   less  quantity,  it  being   much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.— TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country 
Mansions,  Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under- 
insured.  The  present  increased  cost  of  building  is  over- 
looked AND  THE  NECESSARY'  REVISION  OF  POLICIES  NEGLECTED. 

KNIGHT,    FRANK   &  RUTLEY 

prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. — Offices:  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

NOTICE 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  V  REVIEW  are  : 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year    1    S    2    1  10  4 

Half  Year    0  14    1    o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...071    077 

Checues  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable 
to  the  Manager,  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed  immediately. 
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commission-paying  olliccs  of  unquestioned  standing, 
and  the  most  probable  explanation  of  such  an  unusual 
occurrence  is — first,  that  the  public  has  become  better 
educated  in  the  subject  of  life  assurance,  and  is  con- 
sequently less  disposed  to  believe  all  that  is  stated 
by  agents;  and,  secondly,  thai  the  expenditure  of  the 
Association  has  been  made  more  effective.  It  is  quite 
certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  expansion  of  the  Society's 
new  business  has  not  resulted  from  increased  outlays. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  and  olhcr  changes  that  have 
transpired,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  a 
time  will  come  when  the  London  Life's  new  assur- 
ances will  exceed  ^,"1,000,000  per  annum,  as  a  result 
of  direct  appeals  to  the  assuring  classes.  There  is 
clearly  no  cause  why  this  should  not  come  to  pass, 
now  that  a  real  start  has  been  made.  In  the  past, 
no  doubt,  there  were  reasons  why  the  transactions  of 
the  Association  should  be  limited  in  extent.  Not 
everybody  was  in  a  position  to  take  out  an  investment 
policy — however  obvious  were  its  merits — for  a  con- 
siderable sum,  and  pay  enhanced  premiums  during 
the  first  seven  years  for  the  privilege  of  membership. 
Formerly,  indeed,  the  Association  appealed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  opulent  minority,  and  its  contracts 
were  by  no  means  elastic,  but  all  this  has  now  been 
changed,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  are  suffi- 
ciently well  off  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  offers 
made  them. 

1'ayment  of  full  premiums  during  the  first  seven 
years  can,  of  course,  be  recommended,  because  the 
premium,  whatever  its  amount  or  nature,  is  certain 
to  be  reduced  by  60  per  cent,  in  the  eighth  year,  and 
by  about  75  per  cent,  in  the  twenty-first  year,  but 
under  the  half-premium  system  full  membership  can 
equally  be  obtained,  the  only  difference  being  that 
one-half  of  the  premium  is  advanced  by  the  office 
during  the  first  seven  years  at  4  per  cent,  interest, 
each  successive  loan  being  made  a  fresh  charge  on 
the  policy.  By  this  method  life  assurance  can  be 
secured  at  a  very  moderate  initial  cost,  but  the  annual 
amount  payable  for  interest  naturally  increases  as 
each  half-premium  is  advanced.  There  is  no  compul- 
sion, however,  to  accept  these  loans.  In  any  year, 
either  during  the  first  seven  years  or  subsequently, 
the  full  premium  can  be  paid,  and  the  difference  will 
be  credited  to  the  policy  and  accumulated  at  compound 
interest.  Moreover,  the  sums  advanced  by  the  Asso- 
ciation may  be  repaid  at  any  time  in  one  sum  or  by 
instalments  of  at  least  £10,  and  the  policy  thus  wholly 
or  partially  freed  from  debt.  A  really  flexible  scheme, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  most  persons,  has  therefore 
been  devised.  At  nearest  age  25,  for  example,  the 
full  premium  per  cent,  payable  is  £2  13s.,  and  the 
half-premium  £1  6s.  6d. ,  while  at  age  30  it  is  ^3  or 
jQi  10s.  respectively.  At  all  ages,  indeed,  the  half- 
premium  is  lower  than  the  charge  made  for  a  non- 
participating  assurance,  and  it  does  not  become 
greater,  even  in  the  seventh  year,  when  interest  has 
been  added.  Subsequently,  of  course,  the  premium 
reduction  scheme  takes  effect,  and  in  the  eighth  year 
the  "  reduced  "  premium,  plus  interest,  is  greatly  less 
than  the  usual  non-participating  premium  at  the  same 
age.  On  a  policy  of  ^1,000  the  loans  would  then 
amount  to  ,-£91,  if  entrance  was  made  at  age  25,  and 
to  ^,105  if  at  age  30. 


PLANT  NOW. 

Barr's  nowenng  Tulips 

AWARDED  8  GOLD  MEDALS 
AND   LARGE    SILVER  CUP. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  including  inex- 
pensive mixtures  for  the  Flower  Border  and  Shrubberies. 

Barr's  Hyacinths,  Diflfodils,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Anemones, 
and  other  Spring-flowering  Bulbs. 

Finest  Quality.  Moderate  Prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

BARR  &  SONS, 
11,  12  &  13  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Take  New  Healthy 
Strength,  and  Energy 
from  Sanatogen. 

NO  matter  how  weak  and  run  down 
you  may  be,  Sanatogen  will 
quickly  "make  you  yourself 
again.  Even  after  the  first  few  doses- 
which  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge — 
30U  will  notice  a  material  increase  in 
vigour  and  physical  fitness.  And  this 
improvement  will  increase  steadily  until 
you  are  really  well  again. 

Why  Not  Begin  To-day? 

If  your  health  is  in  the  least  impaired  ; 
if  you  have  less  energy  than  you  used  to 
have  ;  if  your  appetite  and  digestion  are 
not  so  good  as  they  should  be ;  if  you  are 
sleeping  badly — if,  in  short,  you  are  not 
feeling  so  well  and  vigorous  as  you  might 
be — then  why  remain  in  that  state  a  day 
longer  ?  Start  taking  Sanatogen — take 
it  regularly  for  a  few  weeks — and  you  will 
soon  exclaim  with  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett, 
the  famous  novelist  and  playwright  : — 

"  The  tonic  effect  of  Sanatogen  on  me 
is  simply  wonderful  !  " 

Write  To-day  for  a  Free  Sample  and  Booklet 

Your  Chemist  sells  Sanatogen,  from  Is.  9d.  per  tin. 
But  if  you  write,  mentioning  this  paper,  A.  Wulfing  & 
Co..  12,  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C,  will  send  you  the 
above. 
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AUTUMN  LIST. 


STAINED  GLASS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.  Pa  nted  by 
LAWRENCE  B.  SAINT.  Described  by  HUGH 
ARNOLD.  With  50  full-page  il.ustrations  in  colour. 
Price  25s.  net. 

THE   BANKS  OF  THE  NILE,  tinted 

by  ELLA  DU  CANE.  Described  by  Prof.  John  A. 
Todd.  With  60  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and 
two  sketch-maps.    Price  20s.  net. 

GARDENS      OF     THE  GREAT 

MUGHALS.  By  C.  M.VILLIERS  STUART.  With 
40  page  i'lustrations,  16  of  them  in  colour,  also  8 
ground  plans.    Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

PROVINCIAL     RUSSIA.      Painted  by  F.  De 
HAENEN.    Described  by  HUGH  STEWART.  With 
32  full-page  illustrations  (16  in  colour)  and  a  S  etch 
Map.    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE     DOLOMITES  :     King  Laurin's  Garden. 

Painted  by  E.  HARRISON  COMPTON.  Described  by 
REGINALD  FARRER.  With  20  full-page  illus- 
trations in  colour  and  a  Sketch-Map.    1  rice  7s.  6d.  net. 

PHEASANTS     AND  COVERT 

SHOOTING.  By  Captain  AYMER  MAXWELL. 
With  16  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  by  George 
Rankin.    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  (The  "Making  of  the 
Nations"  Series).  By  W.  H.  KOEBEL.  With  32 
full-pa^e  illusti  ations  from  photographs,  and  10  smaller 
illustrations  in  the  text.    Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

PRAGMATISM       AND  IDEALISM. 

By  Professor  W.  CALDWELL,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Price 
6s.  ue  . 


ENGLAND      INVADED.       By  edward 

FOORD  and  GORDON  HOME.  With  43  illustrations 
and  13  maps  and  plans.    Price  6s.  net. 

A    HISTORY     OF     SOCIALISM.  By 

THOMAS  KIRKUP.  Fifth  Edition  Revised  and 
Edited  by  EDWARD  R.  PEASE,  Secretary  to  the 
Fabian  Society.    Price  5s.  ret. 

WILD    LIFE   ON   THE   WING.    By  m. 

D.  HAVILAND.  With  8  full-page  reproduc  ions 
from  pencil  drawings  and  50  smaller  illustrations  in  the 
text  by  PATTEN  WILSON.    Price  5s.  net. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  OF  THE 

ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS.  By  CONSTANCE 
INNES  POCOCK.  With  32  full-page  illustrations 
from  photographs.    Price  5s.  net. 

THE  MOOSE.  By  AGNES  HERBERT.  With 
8  full-pa.,e  illustrations  by  PATTEN  WILSON.  Price 
5s.  net. 


THE     LAWS     OF     HEALTH  FOR 

SCHOOLS.  By  A.  M.  MALCOLMSON,  M.D. 
Containing  35  illustrations  in  the  text.  Price 
Is.  6d.  net. 


GIRTON    COLLEGE.     By  e.  e.  c.  jones. 

With  16  page  illustrations  (8  of  them  in  colour),  and  a 
plan.    Price  Is.  6d.  net. 

IRELAND.       (The  "Fascination"  Series).     By  L. 

EDNA  WALTER  B.Sc,  A. C.G.I.  With  24  illus- 
trations from  photographs.    Price  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE     "ARTIST'S  SKETCH-BOOK" 

SERIES.  New  Volumes,  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
Stratford  on-Avon.  Each  with  24  reproductions 
from  pencil  drawings.    Price  Is.  net  each. 

THE   PORTRAIT   EDITION  OF  THE 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS.  In  twenty-five  volumes. 
Each  with  frontispiece  in  colour  and  coloured  wrapper. 
Cloth.    Price  Is.  net  per  volume. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 


Macmillan  s  New  Books 

The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer, 
First  Lord   Lytton.    bv  his 

GRANDSON.    With  Photogravure  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.    2  vols.    8vo.    30s.  net. 

The  Times.—"  t.ord  Lytton's  life  of  his  grandfather  fills  a  gap  which 
has  existed  too  long  in  English  literary  biography." 

The     Life    of  Florence 
Nightingale.  bv  sir  edward  cook. 

With  Photogravure  Portraits.    2  vols.   8vo.    30s.  net. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gaze  ite.—"  Sir  Edward  has  written  a  thousand 
!         pages,  and  never  one  of  them  that  we  could  spa'e.  .  .  .  He  has  put  the 
essence  of  saintliness  into  good  literature  and  sober  history." 


THE  EARL  OF  CROMER. 

Political  and  Literary  Essays, 

1908-1913.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF 
CROMER,  O.M..  G.C.B.    8vo.    10s.  Od  net. 


The  Vocation  of  Woman.  By 

Mrs.  ARCHIBALD  COLQUHOUN.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "  A  sober,  painstaking  examination  of  the  position  of 
women  in  mo  lern  society,  written  by  one  who  has  read  widely  on  the 
subject  and  devoted  much  thought  to  it." 


NEW  EDITION,  WITH  TWELVE  ADDITIONAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  COLOUR. 

JllSt  SO  StoHeS.  By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  p.nd  12  additional 
Illustia  ions  in  colour  by  Joseph  M.  Gleeson.  4 to. 
6s.  net. 


Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex.  b7 

HERMANN  LEA.  Fully  Illustrated  from  Photo- 
graph- by  the  Author.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — "  In  brief,  here  is  the  definitive  Baedeker  to 
Wessex  Land  and  the  border  thereof  which  Mr.  Hardy  has  wholly  made 
his  own,  and  made  for  others  an  imperishable  heritage.  For  only  when 
interest  in  man  and  earth  shall  cease,  before  which  the  Greek  Ka  ends 
will  have  arrived,  will  there  come  a  time  when  the  We-sex  novels  will 
cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  world's  spiritual  and  intellectual  wealth." 


Thomas  Hardy's 

NEW  PROSE  VOLUME 

A  Changed  Man,  The  Waiting  Supper, 

and  Other  Tales,  Concluding  with  The  Romantic 
Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid,  6s. 

The  Times. — "  There  is  not  a  page  in  the  collection  that  does  not  bear 
the  unmistakable  imprint  of  Mr.  Hardy's  personality  ;  and  for  those  who 
have  acquired  the  complete  Wessex  Edition  of  the  works  there  could  not 
be  a  more  characteristic  and  delightful  makeweight." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "These  local  tales  which  he  has  made  into 
'  minor  novels  '  must  be  of  endless  interest  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
fuller  products  of  his  art." 

The  Athen/EUM. — '  The  Romantic  Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid  fully 
deserves  its  title,  and  has  the  charm  of  rural  speech  which  never  fails  in 
Mr.  Hardy's  skilful  hands." 

The  Nation. — "  The  volume  is  highly  welcomp,  not  merely  because 
it  casts  instructive  light  on  the  creative  evolution  of  a  genius,  but  because 
it  contains  several  little  masterpieces  and  scores  of  beautiful  passages." 

The  Western  Daily  Press. — "  They  are  all  marked  by  the 
characteristic  Hardy  touch  -  literary  vignettes  of  the  most  delicate  crafts- 
manship." 

The  Daily  Graphic. — "  In  all  these  stories  there  is  a  uniformity  of 
high  achievement,  a  clearness  of  conception,  and  a  peifection  in  achieve- 
ment which  it  is  ditricult  to  discover  in  the  pages  of  any  other  living 
author." 

The  Dafly  News. — "There  has  been  no  such  a  collection  of  short 
stories  since  '  Life's  Little  Ironies  '  appeared ." 


H.  G.  WELLS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Passionate  Friends. 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Crock  of  Gold." 

Here  are  Ladies,  byjames  Stephens 

Author  of  "The  Creek  of  Gold,"  etc.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

Birmingham  Gazette. — "  It  is  net  often  that  a  volume  of  shoit  stories 
or  sketches  is  a  literary  event,  but  this  may  truly  be  said  of  Mr.  James 
Stephens's  new  book." 


EDITH  WHARTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Custom  of  the  Country. 

By  EDITH  WHARTON.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO..  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
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DUCKWORTH'S    NEW  BOOKS 


A    WONDERFUL  TRAVEL  "BOOK 

From  the  Congo  to  the 
Niger  and  the  Nile 

By  II. H.  the  DUKE  OF  MECKLENBURG 

With  514  Illustrations  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white,  from 
photographs  and  drawings. 

Two  vols  32s.  net. 


CUNNING  HAM  K  GRAHAM'S 
NEW  BOOK. 

A 

Hatchment 

By 

R.  B,  CUNNINGMAME 
GRAHAM. 
A  new  volume  by  the  most 
brilliant  contemporary  writer  of 
English  that  we  have.  A  won- 
derful style,  absolute  fearless- 
ness of  expression,  and  a  most 
original  point  of  view  are  the 
characteristics  of  all  his  w  riting. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF  "  A 
SURREY  LABOURER." 

Lucy 
Bettesworth 

By 

GEORGE  BOURNE 
Mr.  Bourne  having  pictured 
the  life  and  character  of  a  typical 
old  Surrey  peasant,  now  gives 
us  an  additional  poi  trait  of  the 
rural  class.  Mr.  Bourne's  books 
are  important  as  literature,  and 
their  value  in  helping  us  to  see 
the  worth  of  rural  labouring 
people  is  considerable. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 


"The  Wittiest  book  of  the  year." 

The  Book  of  Martha 

By  the  Hon.  MRS.  DOWDALL 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Augustus  John. 
Demy  Svo,    5s.  net.    Postage  Ad. 


EDWARD  THOMAS'S 
NOVEL. 

The  Happy- 
Go-Lucky 
Morgans 

By 

EDWARD  THOMAS. 
Just  Published.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


VINCENT  O'SULLIVAN'S 
NEW  BOOK. 

Sentiment 
and  other 
Stories 

By 

VINCENT  O'SULLIVAN. 
Just  Published.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


Mrs.  GLYNS  NEW  NOVEL 

The  Sequence  1905-1912 

By  ELINOR  GLYN 

Author  of  "  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth,"  "  Halcyone,"  &c. 
With  Two  Illustrations.  Gs. 


AN  ESKIMO  ROMANCE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"A  WILTSHIRE  VILLAGE." 

The 

Villages 

Eternal 

of  the 

Maiden 

White  Horse 

T.  EVERETT  HARRE. 

By 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS. 

Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

Cr.  Svo,    5s.  net.  Postage  44. 

Works    by    PRICE  COLLIER 

Germany  and  the  Germans. 
The  West  in  the  East. 
England  and  the  English. 

Demy  Svo,  7s.  (>d.  net  each.    Postage  id. 

*#*  A  Popular  Edition  of  "  England  and  the  English  "  is  also  issued 
with  a  FOREWORD  by  LORD   ROSEBERY.    Post  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net 


(A  Desariptk  e  List  of  Announcements  can  be  had  post  free.. 
DUCKWORTH  &-  CO.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


Three  Magnificent  Colour  Books. 

POEMS  FROM  WHITMAN'S  "  LEAVES  OF 
GRASS." 

With  24  remarkable  Illustrat  ons  in  Co  our.  By 
MARGARET  C    COOK.      S  .  Demy  8vo.  21s.net. 

OLD  WORLD  LOVE  STORIES. 

A  colleciion  of  charming  old  French  Romances  retold 
in  English.  H»  EUGENE  MASON.  And  beaut  fully 
Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Decorated  by  Reginald  L. 
KNOWLES.    Larye  Demy  Svo.    10-.  6d.  net. 


WORDSWORTH'S  ODE 
OF  IMMORTALITY. 


ON  INTIMATIONS 


With  12  Illustrations  in  Colour.  ByNORAH  NEILSON 
GRAY.    Crown  <tto.    5s.  net. 


Important  New  Works. 
THE  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  OF  JAPAN. 

By  OKAKU  RA-YOS  HI  SAB  URO,  Prof  >sor  at  tSe 
Higher  Normal  School,  Tokyo      Illustr  itt-d.  Crown 

8vo     3s.  6d.  net. 

KOREAN  FOLK  TALES:  IMPS,  GHOSTS 
AND  FAIRIES. 

Translated  lor  the  first  time  from  the  Korean  of  Im 
Bang  and  Yi  Ryuk.  By  JAMES  S.  GALE.  Crown 
Svo.    3s.  6  1.  net. 

THE  GARDEN  CITY :  A  Study  in  the 
Development  of  a  Modern  Town. 

By  C.  R.  PURDOM.  With  Special  Appendices  on 
Land  Tenure,  S  nail  Holding.  &c,  by  Harold  Cras- 
kie,  Cecil  armsworth,  M.P  ,  Raymond  Unwin, 
F.R.I.M.A.,  &c.  With  Four  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
T.  Frifdenson  and  over  200  Photographs,  Plan  ,  &c. 
Square  De  ny  Svo.    10s.  6  i.  net. 

THE  MASTERS  OF  PAST  TIME. 

By  EUGENE  FROMETIN.  Trans  at<-d  from  the 
French.     With  C  >loured  and  Half-tone  Illustrations. 

Medium  8vo.    7s.  6d.  n>-t. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA. 

Vol.  III.    Bv  VALLFiRI  KLUCHEVSKY,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Russian  History  in  the  Univer  ity  of  Moscow. 
Translated  by  C.  J.  Hogarth.    7s.  6d.  net. 
This  volume  completes  the  full  work. 

RELIGIOUS  ART  IN  FRANCE  OF  THE 
THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  Studv  in  M'  diasval  Iconography  and  its  Sources  of 
Ins  iration.  By  EMILE  MALE.  Crowned  by  the 
Academi  ■  des  Inscriptions  ft  BelHs-lettres  'Prix  Fould). 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Dora  Nussey.  Third 
edition  revised  and  enlarged.  With  189  Illustrations. 
£l  Is.  

Messrs.  DENT  will  be  pleased  to  forward  post  free 
prospectuses  of  the  following  popular  Series: 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY    -   Is.  net 

664  volumes  in  4  different  bindings. 

COLLECTION  GALLIA    -  -   Is.  net 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FRENCH  SERIES. 
Ten  volumes  now  ready. 

TALES    FOTi    CHILDREN  FROM 
MANY  LANDS 

Ten  volumes  just  issued.    Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  CONISTON  CLASSICS 

33  Selected  Volumes  from  Everyman's  Library. 
Beautifully  bound  in  a  special  limp  binding.    3s.  net. 

Send  postcard  for  Prospectuses  and  for  New  Autumn  List 


J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd. 
8  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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Some  of 

Chatto  &  Windus's  New  Books 

Printed  in  the  Beautiful  Florence  Type 

STEVENSON'S    POEMS     Including  Underwoods,  Ballads,  Songs  of  Travel,  A  Child's 

Garden  of  Verses.  Small  4to,  printed  upon  pure  rag  paper,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net;  also  a  LARGE  PAPER 
EDITION,  limited  to  500  numbered  copies.    These  latter  are  all  sold,  and  application  must  be  made  to  the  Booksellers. 

A  New  Book  by  the  Japanese  Artist  in  London 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS   By  yoshio  markino 

With  9  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  several  in  Monochrome.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    6s.  net. 
An  Inexhaustible  Raconteur 

JIMMY  GLOVER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS         By  james  m.  glover 

With  Illu  trations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.     7s.  6d.  net. 

"A  caricature  of  the  author  bv  the  ever-funny  'Max'  as  a  frontispiece  reveals  the  secret  of  the  book.  The  author  has  a  no=e  for  interesting 
gossip  and  a  good  story,  and  he  loves  to  tell  them.  Those  who  take  half  the  delight  and  interest  in  theatrical  circles  that  Mr.  Glover  does 
will  be  glad  to  read  and  keep  it."  — STANDARD. 

For  all  Browning  Lovers 

BROWNING'S  HEROINES  By  ethel  colburn  mayne 

With  Frontispiece  in  Colour  and  other  Decorations  by  MAXWELL  ARMFIELD.    6s.  net. 
A  History  of  the  Moslems  in  Spain 

SPANISH  ISLAM  by  reinhart  dozy 

Translated,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction  and  additional  Notes,  by  FRANCIS  GRIFFIN  STOKES.  Royal  8vo, 
21s.  net. 

"  Tlie  His'ory  .  .  .  is  a  living  scene,  rmving  with  characters  whom  we  see  and  realize,  full  of  conversation  and  colour  and  those  life- 
like touches  which  put  a  soul  into  what  had  hitherto  been  a  name.  .  .  .  The  book,  to  our  mind,  is  just  what  Dozy  himself  would  have 
written  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman.    That  seems  to  be  the  highest  praise  a  translator  dare  hope  for."— THE  TIMES. 

A  Book  about  the  Land  and  Open  Air 

THIS  REALM,  THIS  ENGLAND  by  george  a.  b.  dewar 

With  Illustrations.    6s.  net. 
An  Illustrated  Edition  de  Luxe  of  Thomas  Hardy's  First  Masterpiece 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE  by  thomas  hardy 

With  10  Coloured  Illustrations  by  KEITH  HENDERSON. 
Retold  from  Offenbach's  Opera 

TALES  OF  HOFFMANN  Retold  by  cyril  falls 

With  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  A.  BR ANTINGHAM  SIMPSON.    Small  4to,  6s.  net. 
The  Lively  Adventure  of  a  London  Fox  Terrier 

A  BRITISH  DOG  IN  FRANCE  By  e.  harrison  barker 

Illustrated  by  L.  R.  BRIGHTWELL.    6s.  net. 
Dancing 

THE  ART  OF  NIJINSKY  By  geoffrey  whitworth 

With  10  Coloured  Illustrations  by  DOROTHY  MULLOCK.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Music 

WHAT  IS  MUSIC  ?  By  H.  HEATHCOTE  STATHAM 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Fully  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne 

THE  PAVILION  ON  THE  LINKS       By  robrrt  louis  stevenson 

With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  24  full-page  Illustrations,  End  Papers,  etc.,  by  GORDON  BROWNE, R.I.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.    3s.  6d.  net. 

For  Boys  and  Girls,  Young  and  Old 

THE  RAINBOW  BOOK  by  Mrs.  m.  h.  spielmann 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM,  HUGH  THOMPSON,  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE,  and  other  well- 
known  artists.    Cheap  Edition  2s.  6d.  net. 


LOVE  IN  THE  HILLS  F.  E.  Penny 

THE  DOOR  THAT  HAS  NO  KEY  By  Cosmo  Hamilton 

THE  YOUNG  LOVELL  By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer 

BARBARA  OF  THE  THORN  Netta  Syrett 

6Q          FAIRFAX  AND  HIS  PRIDE  Marie  Van  Vorst 


New 


Novels 


PRODIGALS  AND  SONS  John  Ayscough 

JUSTICE   SUSPENDED  Richard  Marsh 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  SEVEN  DEVILS  H.  W.  C.  Newte 

THE  SPANISH  MARRIAGE  Helen  Mary  Keynes 

THE  DUST  OF  THE  ROAD  Marjorie  Patterson 

LONDON:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE.  W.C. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


By  John  F.  Runciman 

Musical  Critic  to  the  Saturday  Reoieu). 

RICHARD 

WAGNER 

COMPOSER  OF  OPERAS 

With  Photogravur.-  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  by  no  means  a  fulsome  eulogy  of  Wagner  such  as 
has  abounded  since  the  greatness  of  his  work  became  recognised. 

Mr  Runciman  does  not  endow  his  hero  with  domestic, 
economic  or  social  virtues  as  transcendent  as  his  atlistic  gifts, 
nor  does  he  hail  as  divinely  inspired  everything  that  Wagner 
wrote. 

The  book  contains  a  detailed  examination  of  each  of  the 
operas,  a  critical  appraisement  of  its  characteristic  features,  and 
a  discussion  of  its  place  in  the  evolution  of  its  author's  genius. 
For  those  who  know  Mr.  Hunciman's  work  it  will  be  unnec.  ssary 
to  add  that  he  abounds  in  vigorous,  witty  and  pungent  comment 
as  well  as  in  finely  expressed  appreciation. 

By  John  Palmer 

Dramatic  Critic  to  the  Saturday  Reoieu). 

THE  COMEDY 
OF  MANNERS 

A  HISTORY,  1664  —  1720 

Demy   8vo.     With    twelve  Illustrations.      10s.   6d.  net. 

The  first  sympathetic  study  of  the  Comedy  of  Manners  and  iis 
relation  to  contemporary  history. 

"We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr  Palmer's  sound  and  sensible 
criticism,  which  every  lover  and  siudeni  of  literature  and  the  drama  would 
do  well  to  read." — Globk. 

'  This  handsome  volume  should  do  a  nool  deal  to  clear  away  the  mists, 
and  is  therefore  deserving  of  a  cordial  welcome  even  from  those  who  may 
not  a^rre  with  all  its  author's  conclusions  " — Pai.l  Mali.  Gazrttk. 

"  Mr.  Palmer's  book  is  the  most  sensible  treatment  of  its  subject  since 
Hazlitt  " — Outlook. 

THE  FUTURE  OF 
THE  THEATRE 

Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

A  brilliantly-written  forecast  of  dramatic  history.  Critics, 
producers,  long  runs,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  speculative 
minager  will  all  disappear.  The  horoscopes  of  the  public, 
of  the  "theatrical  haberdasher,"  of  the  "super  doll"  of 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  of  lhe  fourth- wall  and  the  apron-stage,  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  of  Wagner's  union  of  the  arts  as  an  ideal, 
of  dramatic  naturalism  as  a  method,  are  all  cast  in  unhesitating 
and  vigorous  fashion,  and  the  final  picture  of  au  English  theatre, 
national  and  redeemed,  is  finely  drawn  in  passages  of  eloquence 
and  sincerity. 

G.  BELL  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Publishers,      London,  W.C. 


Just  Published. 


966  pages. 


Price  £2  net. 


CANADA'S  FEDERAL  SYSTEM. 

By  A.  H.  F.  LEFROY,  K.C. 

A  treatise  on  Canadian  Constitutional  Law. 

Of  considerable  interest  at  the  present  morrunt,  as  show:n^  how  Canada  solved 
the  problem  of  home  rule. 


SWEET  &   MAXWELL,    LTD.,  3  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

The    Standard    Book    on  Bridge. 

BRIDGE. 


By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'Saturday'  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 

10  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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FRY'S 

Magazine  °<  Sport 


The  Harlequins 

Written  and  illustrated 

By  H.  F.  CROWTHER  SMITH 


article- 


The  Case  Against 
Professional 


FRY'S 


Price  6d. 


ON     SALE  EVERYWHERE 


1 


The  November  number  contains  a  |jj 
splendid  article  of  great  interest  to  rg 
everyone  interested  in  9 

Rugby  Football  I 


Another  striking  article  from   the    pen    of  a  well- 
known  publicist   is  — 

Why  Britain  Gets 
Beaten 

By  SHAW  DESMOND  H 


The  cause  of  the  Amateur  is  upheld  in  a  trenchant  Ssjo 


i 


In  which  the  curse  of  the  game  is   laid    bare,  and  j^j 
this  article   should   put   every   sportsman    under    a  ^ 
debt  of  gratitude  to  sfi 


The  Only  Live 
Sporting  Magazine  I 


go 


§8 
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TO  BOOK-LOVERS- 


THE  ODD  VOLUME 

A  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  ANNUAL 

ISSUED  IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BOOK  TRADE  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 

IS  THE  BEST  VALUE  EVER  OFFERED  FOR 
ONE  SHILLING 

It  contains  an  Unpublished  Portrait  in 
Oils  of  Charles  Dickens  about  1866. 

Amo?ig  the  Authors  are  : 

Chesterton,  Belloc,  Ransome,  Emanuel, 
Ian  Hay,  Keble  Howard,  Jeffery  Farnol, 
and  Harry  Lauder 

Some  of  the  Artists  : 

Steinlen,  Hugh  Thomson,  Horace  Taylcr, 
Pogany,  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Tom  Browne, 
Monro  S.  Orr,  Wilmot  Lunt,  Tony  Sarg, 
George  Belcher. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS 
AND  BOOKSHOPS 


PASTIMES  IN  TIMES 
PAST. 


BY 


C.  PAUL  MONCKTON. 

6/-  net ;   Postage  4d. 


Contents  : 

I.  The  History  of  Bridge. 

II.  The  Constitutional  History  of  Chess. 

III.  Little-known  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

IV.  "Kuting." 

V.  The  Early  Development  of  Football. 

VI.  The  History  of  Bowls  and  Skittles. 

VII.  Cricket  or  Stool-Ball. 

VIII.  Golf. 

IX.  The  Identity  of  Chess  and  Playing  Cards. 

X.  PfoiE  or  Lawn  Tennis. 

XL  The  History  of  Playing  Cards. 

XII.  Billiards  and  Croquet. 

List  of  Full-Page  Illustrations  : 

The  Biritch  Pamphlet—"  Berserk  "  Chessman—"  Cock 
Throwing  "— "  Bowls  in  the  Olden  Days  "— "  Creag  "  : 
Cricket  in  the  Fourteenth  Century— Golf  in  the  Low 
Countries— A  Type  of  Skittles — The  Eight  ok  "  Men." 


Order  through  your  Bookseller  or  direct  from  the  Publishers 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Utuler  Contract  witn  II. St,  Government. 

Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA, CHINA,  JAPAN.  AUSTRALASIA,  6cc. 

Conveying   Passengers   and    Merchandise  to 
ALL    EASTERN  PORTS. 


P  &  0  Offices 


Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C,  I  I  nnrlon 
122.  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C.      f  LUIIUUH. 


UNION- 
CASTLE 


SOUTH    &    EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 


From  London 
WEEKLY  for 

via  Madeira 

MONTHLY  for 


and  Southampton. 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

ira  and  Cinarie!. 

EAST  AFRICA 


For  fur  her  inform.iticn  apHy  to  the  Heat]  Office,  3  and  4  Fenctmrch  Street.  London. 
West  End  Agency:  THOS.  COOK  &  SON.  125  Pall  M.ill.  S.W. 


80  words  per 
minute  in 
ONE  MONTH 

by   the  celebrated 

SLOAN-DUPLOYAN  high-speed  sys'em,  saving  a 
year's  study.  Used  in  Parliament.  Illustrated  handbook  and 
LESSON  free.  —  SHORTHAND  ASSOCIATION, 
32  "5  Ho'.born  Hall,  London,  W.C.      (Tel.:  6111  Holborn.) 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,  AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  WC. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  Geneial  Advertising.  Ac'vice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  cf  charge.    1-eplies  received. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitois  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LUlii  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  alt 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows  : — 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.     MARIE  N  BAD  : 

E.  A.  Gotz,  Library. 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND, 

ANTWERP:  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5 
Avenue  de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue 
du  Chemin  de  Fer  ;  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  Rue  de  Persil. 
OSTEND  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  II. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  iG  rue  de  la  Harre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme. 
Monnier,  Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTF 
CARLO  :  Mme.  Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  EscofHer. 
3  Place  Massena;  Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.    PARIS  • 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  W.  H.  Smith  ei  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  POpera;  Librairie  Timotie, 
14  rue  Castiglkme,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and 
Railway  Stations.  TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des 
Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE  :  F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestras-e.  FRANKFORT 
J.  Vaternahm,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof .  HAMBURG  : 
J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21  Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F. 
Schick,  Library.  HEIDELBERG  :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9 
Leopoldstrasse.  MUNICH  :  Heinrich  JaiTe,  54  Brienner- 
strasse.  STUTTGART  :  Konrad  Wittwer,  llauptpersonen- 
bahnhof . 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Sta2ione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  & 
Rochol,  Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.   TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIAN  IA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.  „ 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios. 
LISBON  :  A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND.  _ 

BASLE:  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  El^abethanstrasse ;  Iestersen 
&  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  :  Gustav  Frey, 
Library.  GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue  Pecolat. 
LAUSANNE  :  Th.  Roussv,  Rue  du  Bourg.  LUCERNE  : 
A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B.  Faist, 
Library.  ST.  MORITZBAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEV  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

Readers  unable  to  obtain  copies  will  greatly  oblige  by  forwarding  a 
postcard  t->  The  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


THE  CARL  YON -BR  ITTON  COLLECTION  OF  COINS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  17th,  and  Four  Follow- 
ing Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the  First  Portion  of  the  CARLYON- 
BK  ITTON  COLLECTION  of  COINS,  comprising  the  British,  Romano- 
British,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman  series. 

May  be  viewed.  Illustrated  Catalogues  may  be  had,  price  as.  6d.  each. 
A    VALUABLE    COLLECTION    OF    BOOKS    AND  ENGRAVINGS 

RELATING   TO   ORNAMENT,   ARCHITECTURE,  &c. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODCK 

will  Sell  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  November  18th,  and  Two  Follow- 
ing Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  a  Valuable  COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS, 
ENGRAVINGS.  AND  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  chiefly  of  the  XVIth. 
XVIIth,  and  XVIIIth  Centuries,  relating  to  Ornament,  Decoration, 
Architecture,  Gardens,  &c,  and  another  property. 

May  he  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

ANCIENT  GREEK,  ROMAN,  AND   EGYPTIAN  OBJECTS. 

M_ESSRS.   SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  24th,  at  1  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, ANCIENT  GREEK.  ROMAN,  and  EGYPTIAN  OBJECTS,  and 
also  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Keys. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE  ROOMS,  20  HANOVER  SOUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  Intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on 
Owners'  premises  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  arc  held  as  required. 
Valuations  for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

THE  Headmastership  of  this  College  will  become  vacant 
at  Easter,  iqi.(,  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
S.  R.  James,  and  the  Council  will  proceed  to  elect  a 
successor  on  19  December. 

In  accordance  with  the  Articles,  candidates  must  be 
Graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  University  or  Trinity- 
College,  Dublin.  Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonials 
not  exceeding  six  in  number,  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
5  December  to  the  Bursar  of  the  College,  who  will  in  the 
meantime  supply  any  further  information  that  may  be 
desired. 


ARAMAYO    FRANCKE  MINES. 


CCHOOLS  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  in  ENGLAND  and 
ABROAD.— Prospectuses  of  the  leading  Schools  and 
Tutors,  and  every  information  supplied  free  of  charge. 
Please  state  pupils'  ages,  locality  preferred,  and  approximate 
school  fees  desired. — University  School  Agency,  122 
Regent  Street,  W.   Est.  1858. 


CHOICE  of  SCHOOLS  and  TUTORS  GRATIS.— 
Prospectuses  of  English  and  Continental  Schools  and  of 
Army,  Civil  Service,  and  University  Tutors  sent  (free  of 
charge)  on  receipt  of  details  by  Powell,  Smith  and  Fawcett, 
School  Agents  (Est.  1833),  34' Bedford  Street,  Strand.  Tel. 
7021  Gerrard. 

CATALOGUE  OF 

THEOLOGY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURLANDS. 


PART  1.     64  PAGES. 


Post  free 
from 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

CATALOGUE  No.  399  JUST  OUT. 


This  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS 
contains  many  EXCELLENT  HOOKS  now  offered  at 
REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Ltd.,  Booksellers, 
265  High  Holborn,  London. 

All  books  are  in  new  condition  as  when  originally  published. 
No  second  hand  books  kept. 


EXTRA  POCKET  MONEY.— Sell  your  discarded  Trinkets,  Gold,  lewellery, 
Watches,  Chains,  Kings,  Bracelets,  Silver,  Antiques,  or  other  Valuables, 
and  remember  that  you  get,  by  return,  very  best  value  oflered  by  ERASERS,  the 
well  known  and  most  reliable  house.  Reference,  Capital  and  Counties  Hank. — 
ERASERS  (Ipswich),  Ltd.,  Goldsmiths,  Desk  77,  Princes  Street,  Ipswich. 
Established  1833. 


I'm.  eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Aramayo  Francke  Mines, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  offices,  14*;,  Fen- 
church  Street,  V..C,  Mr.  F.  Avelino  Aramayo,  the  Chairman  and  Man- 
aging Director,  presiding 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the 
Auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  point  out  that 
the  icsults  ot  the  year  under  review  are  not  in  any  way  inferior  to 
those  oi  the  previous  year.  Our  revenue  account,  as  you  will  na\e 
noticed,  shows  a  net  profit  of  X 1 53,« 77  5s.  lod.  in  Bolivia,  without 
deducting  charges  in  England,  as  against  ,16155, 966  195.  6d.  for  the 
previous  year  ended  May  31st,  1912,  alter  the  usual  careful  valuation 
of  stocks  and  machinery.  Hut  you  will  remember  that  part  of  last 
year's  sales  were  out  of  accumulated  stock,  while  this  year  the  reverse 
is  tlie  case,  a  good  deal  of  stock  of  minerals  having  accumulated  at 
the  mines  on  account  ol  temporary  reduced  means  ot  transport.  Conse- 
quently our  total  sales  of  black  tin  amounted  only  to  3,352  88  tons,  or 
i.3'9.993  4s.  9d.,  as  against  4,0531  tons,  or  ,kJ5j.5'5  Os.  7U.,  tne  year 
before,  the  difference  ot  price  per  ton  in  favour  ot  ihe  last  year  having 
been  £7  14s.  8d.  The  sales  of  wolfram,  on  the  contrary,  were  281-3  tons, 
01  £23,374  os.  4d.,  as  against  123-55  tons,  or  ^11,025  os.  6d.,  the  year 
Ik  lun ,  and  t:u  prut:  |.<i  t<>n  /,  1 1  less.  In  the  sales  ot  bismutn  tnere 
was  a  small  reduction,  equivalent  to  .£3,698  17s.  7d.,  while  the  price  was 
maintained  unchanged.  The  total  production  of  black  tin  amounted  to 
3,094-17  tolls,  as  against  3,853-81  tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  that  of 
woltram  to  108-78  tons,  as  against  231-45  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  302-31  tons 
in  all.  The  production  of  crude  bismuth,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
36-13  tons  bigger.  In  addition,  we  had  this  year  33  tons  of  rich  silver 
ore  and  157-42  tons  of  copper,  mostly  unsold  at  the  time  of  closing  the 
accounts.  The  amount  of  ore  treated  in  the  various  mills  of  the  Com- 
pany was  37,660  tons,  or  377  tons  less,  due  to  the  partial  stoppage  of 
Chocaya  and  Tasna  lor  the  reasons  explained  in  our  last  report.  The 
average  yield  of  the  ore  has  been  almost  the  same— that  is,  10  per 
cent.,  against  9  9  per  cent.  The  main  cost  of  production  has  also  been 
practically  the  same,  about  £1  more  per  ton  at  the  mine  than  the 
previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  higher  cost  corresponding  to  the 
small  output  of  Chocaya  and  Tasna.  Now,  referring  to  what  has  been 
done  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  financial  year,  namely, 
Irom  June  to  October  inclusive,  I  have  to  state  that  our  production  of 
black  tin  has  been  72  tons  less  and  that  of  wolfram  also  70  tons  less 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  but  we  have  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  this  deficiency  will  right  itself  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  that  the  result  will  not  be  less  than  the  year  before.  The 
production  of  bismuth  has  also  been  reduced  by  12-8  tons  in  the  same 
period,  but  this  is  due  to  a  suspension  of  work  at  Quechisla  in  order  to 
put  up  a  fume  condensing  plant  to  prevent  loss  by  volatilisation,  which 
iia-  not  yet  been  completed.  On  the  whole,  the  general  condition  of  our 
mines  is  to-day  more  promising  and  satisfactory  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  Although  the  output  of  the  Kellu-coya  vein  in  Santa  Barbara  is 
gradually  decreasing,  other  veins  have  been  opened  out  sufficiently  to 
make  up  lor  this  deficiency  and  keep  the  mill  in  full  work,  such  as 
Victor,  Iris,  Amarilla,  and  Carlos  recently  discovered.  A  daring 
tramway  line,  1,800  metres  in  length,  has  been  built  over  the  most 
precipitous  side  of  the  Chorolque  mountain,  and  several  jig-backs  to 
connect  these  and  other  veins  with  the  central  station  of  the  wire- 
ropeway  and  feed  the  Santa  Barbara  mill.  Santa  Elena,  recently 
refitted  with  improved  machinery,  continues  to  work  the  dumps  with 
satisfactory  results,  and  is  now  producing  our  cheapest  tin.  The 
Colon  mine,  in  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  Eureka 
group  of  veins,  in  Yana-salli,  have  developed  sufficiently  to  supply  a 
greater  quantity  of  ore  than  the  Sala-sala  mill  can  work,  and  we  are 
sending  new  plant  to  increase  its  capacity.  The  small  mill  of  Cotani 
which,  like  Santa  Elena,  works  on  tailings,  continues  to  help  with 
small  production  at  low  cost.  The  bismuth  mines  of  Espiritu  in  Santa 
Barbara  arc  gradually  being  opened  out  to  provide  ore  to  Quechisla 
when  the  condensing  plant  shall  have  been  completed.  In  Tasna  the 
scarcity  of  labour  has  delayed  the  completion  of  the  tin  concentration 
plant,  but  the  two  wire-ropes  are  now  working  satisfactorily,  as  well  as 
the  sintering  pots  and  the  new  Hornsby  motor,  and  we  expect  to  see 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  production  of  both  bismuth  and  tin  in  the 
future.  The  wolfram  has  been  neglected  for  want  of  miners,  and  on 
the  consideration  that  we  can  have  the  article  cheaper  and  more 
abundant  at  Chorolque,  should  the  price  compare  favourably  with  that 
of  tin.  In  Chocaya  the  electric  installation  to  hoist  water  and  rock, 
which  we  mentioned  in  our  last  report,  has  dragged  longer  and  been 
more  laborious  than  we  anticipated,  and  we  have  again  had  to  contend 
with  great  scarcity  of  labour.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  the  small 
production  of  Chocaya,  which  has  continued  until  recently.  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  new  installation  is  working 
that  the  deepest  pits  and  galleries  of  our  mine  are  clear  of  water  and 
rubbish,  and  that  the  exploration  drives  which  we  have  made  at  various 
points  in  depth  are  opening  out  high  grade  tin  sulphides  and  rich 
silver  ores  under  that  section  of  the  vein  in  which  they  were  discovered 
at  higher  level.  The  production  has  already  increased  in  the  last  two 
months,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  considerably  increased  in  the  future. 
We  are  consequently  studying  additions  to  our  concentration  plant  at 
Asllani,  and  may  soon  be  compelled  to  put  up  roasting  furnaces  and 
lixiviation  plant  to  treat  the  low  grade  silver  ores  on  the  spot,  if  the 
vein  continues  to  develop  well.  In  Quechisla  we  will  resume  the 
smelting  of  bismuth  from  the  mines  of  Espiritu  (Chorolque)  as  soon  as 
the  condensation  plant  shall  have  been  completed,  and  the  smelting 
of  copper  matte  will  be  continued  as  far  as  the  available  labour  will 
permit.  Our  mining  prospects,  as  you  see,  continue  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  further  development  depends  only  on  labour  conditions,  which  are 
troeblesome,  and  on  mechanical  improvements  which  we  are  constantly 
introducing!  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  arduous  labour 
required  to  steer  our  ship  through  the  complicated  channels  of  our  vast 
enterprise  is  being  prudently  and  pluckily  accomplished  by  our  general 
manager,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  his  competent  staff.  The  Uyuni-Atocha 
Railway  branch  was  only  delivered  to  public  traffic  in  September  last, 
but  against  our  expectations  we  find  that  there  is  very  little  saving  in 
freights,  as  the  railway  has  fixed  rates  of  more  than  double  those 
ruling  on  the  main  line.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Indians  have 
been  "able  to  clear  in  a  few  weeks  our  stocks  of  minerals  which,  in 
black  tin  alone,  had  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  854  tons,  and  we  have 
found  no  advantage  yet  in  using  the  railway  instead.  Our  financial 
position  is  a  sound  one.  As  stated  in  the  report,  four  dividends  of  6d. 
per  share,  amounting  to  £59.659.  have  been  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
year  and  £10,000  of  the  Debentures  have  been  redeemed.  We  have 
since  paid  two  further  dividends  of  6d.  per  share,  amounting  to 
£20  829  ios.,  and  redeemed  £30,000  more  Debentures  on  July  1st  last. 
Besides  this,  a  sum  of  £20,000  was  invested  in  securities  as  a  reserve 
for  disbursement  in  machinery,  etc.,  according  to  the  resolution  passed 
at  our  last  meeting.  Now,  after  paying  a  bonus  of  is.  6d.  per  share, 
it  is  proposed  to  leave  £36.000  standing  to  meet  the  increase  of  stocks 
of  minerals,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  and  to  provide  for  the  possible 
redemption  in  July,  1014,  of  the  £40,000  Debentures  outstanding,  or 
part  of  them  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors.  It  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  formally  moving  that  the  report 
and  accounts  be  adopted,  that  the  interim  dividends  already  paid  be 
confirmed,  that  the  bonus  of  is.  6d.  per  share  be  declared  and  paid 
on  the  aoth  inst  to  all  shareholders  on  the  register  to-day,  making  up 
,'<  per'  cent  on  the  capital,  as  the  full  distribution  for  the  year, 
that  the  sum  of  ^36,000  be  left  standing  against  increased  stocks, 
and  that  the  balance  of  £11,000  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  years 

aCSenor'  Don  Ignacio  Gutierrez-Ponce  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
it   was   carried  unanimously. 
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AMALGAMATED  PROPERTIES 
OF  RHODESIA  (1913). 


The  statutory  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Properties  of  Rhodesia, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  nth  inst.,  at  Salisbury  House,  London 
Wall,  E.C.,  Mr.  G.  R.  Bonnard,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  pre- 
siding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  You  will,  in  the  first  instance,  see  from  the 
statutory  report  that  the  capital  of  your  Company  is  .£800,000,  divided 
into  4,000,000  shares  of  4s.  each,  of  which  3,707,943  shares  of  4s.  each, 
credited  with  3s.  paid  49  thereon,  embracing  every  single  share  avail- 
able, have  been  issued.  Now,  what  assets  have  we  to  represent  this 
amount  of  issued  capital  ?  In  the  first  instance  we  have  to  receive,  in 
respect  of  unpaid  and  uncalled  capital,  a  round  sum  of  ^'96,000.  We 
have  in  the  shape  of  cash,  loans,  and  debtors,  an  amount  of  ,635,000. 
We  have  quoteu  shares  wilier  on  Friday  iast,  the  71ft  inst.,  stood  as 
per  Stock  Exchange  quotations  at  .4,170,000,  and  we  have  unquoted 
shares  at  a  value  of  .658,000.  We  own  1,233,401  acres  of  land  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  and,  in  respect  of  this  magnificent  asset,  I  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  approximately  900,000  acres 
of  it  come  within  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Chartered  Company 
to  enable  it  to  be  classed  in  Land  Zone  No.  1.  Your  900,000  acres  of  land 
not  only  possesses  these  quaiincations,  but  in  respect  of  the  first  I  may 
say  it  is  on  the  average  situated  within  much  less  than  one-half  of  the 
twenty-nve-mile  railway  limit.  In  fact,  over  900,000  acres  are  actually 
traversed  by  the  railway.  Now,  taking  this  land  at  the  conservative 
figure  of  7s.  per  acre,  we  get  a  total  value  of  approximately  ^430,000. 
We  have  farms  and  other  interests  in  the  Transvaal,  also  mines  and 
mining  claims  in  Rhodesia,  which,  we  can  safely  say,  represent  a  value 
of  ,£140,000.  The  foregoing  value  of  these  assets,  if  added  together, 
gives  us"  a  total  of  .6955,000,  against  which  we  have  liabilities  of  .£85,000, 
leaving,  on  the  above  basis,  a  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  £850,000, 
against  a  total  issued  capital  of  ^735,590.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong 
of  me  to  pass  on  from  these  figures  unless  I  called  your  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  your  quoted  assets  have  been  written  down  to  £176,000— 
a  sum  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  accept  as  their  real  value.  Their 
quotations  in  this  respect  are,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  misleading,  and, 
subject  to  normal  times  prevailing,  I  look  with  confidence  to  their 
commanding  at  least  double  this  amount.  Let  me  again  turn  to  the 
question  of  your  Company's  most  important  asset — namely,  its  land 
holdings,  coupled  with  its  ranching  interests  in  Rhodesia,  because  the 
question  of  land  in  Rhodesia,  and  its  possibilities  in  connection  with 
ranching,  mixed  agriculture,  closer  settlement  and  immigration,  has 
lately  been  occupying  serious  public  attention.  There  is  a  further 
matter  to  which  I  should  certainly  like  to  draw  your  attention.  Sugges- 
tion:, have  fiom  rime  to  time  been  made  that  we  have  been  doing  nothing 
with  our  land.  Let  me  tell  you  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  We  have  had 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  thoroughly  examined  and  reported  upon.  We 
have  full  information,  not  only  as  to  its  position  and  accessibility,  but 
also  as  to  its  water  supply,  fertility,  the  character  of  its  soils,  etc.,  and 
particularly  its  possibilities  for  ranching,  mixed  agriculture,  dairying 
and  tobacco-growing,  etc.  Our  unquoted  snares  to  which  I  have  referred 
at  the  figure  of  .£58,000,  cover  a  controlling  interest  of  over  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  issued  capital  of  a  ranching  company  possessing  a  ranch 
of  approximately  115,000  acres  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  with  over  4,500 
head  of  cattle,  a  large  number  of  which  are  half-breds  up  to  eighteen 
months  old,  bred  on  the  ranch  from  native  cows,  with  Hereford,  Devjn 
and  Lincoln  bulls  sent  out  from  England.  This  same  company  also 
own  an  estate  in  Southern  Rhodesia  of  approximately  144,000  acres, 
almost  adjoining  the  township  of  Gwanda,  with  the  railway  running 
through  a  portion  of  it.  Ranching  operations  are  being  commenced 
here.  It  is  proposed  to  use  this  more  as  a  bullock  ranch,  and  the 
northern  ranch  as — if  I  may  use  the  term — a  breeding  establishment 
and  nursery.  The  northern  ranch  is,  I  think,  without  any  question  of 
doubt,  one  of  the  finest  cattle  ranches,  if  not  the  finest  in  the  whole 
of  South  Africa,  and  quite  recently  more  English  bulls  and  heifers 
have  been  sent  out  to  it  for  further  improved  breeding  purposes,  and 
these  are  now  safely  installed  on  the  ranch.  The  acquisition  by  your 
Company  of  this  most  important  asset  was  consequent  upon  my  becoming 
your  Chairman.  Your  interest  in  this  ranching  company  will,  I  am 
sure,  considerably  increase  in  value,  but  you  may  take  it  from  me  that 
to-day  it  is  worth  well  over  ;£8o,ooo.  We  have  also,  as  I  have  previously 
informed  you,  joined  hands  with  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesian  Estates, 
Ltd.,  and  have  commenced  ranching  on  two  farms — one  in  Gwanda  and 
the  other  in  the  Tuli  district — aggregating  some  300,000  acres.  We  have 
exported  English  Hereford  bulls  and  English  heifers,  which  have  passed 
through  the  period  of  inoculation  to  render  them  immune  from  local 
cattle  diseases,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  animal.  We  have  bought 
two  herds  of  native  cows  and  have  commenced  ranching  operations  on 
this  ground,  which,  I  may  inform  you,  practically  adjoins  the  ranch  of 
the  celebrated  firm  of  Liebig's.  We  propose  a  little  later  on  affording 
the  shareholders  of  this  Company  and  those  of  the  Rhodesian  and 
Transvaal  Estates,  Ltd.,  an  opportunity  of  becoming  more  directly 
interested  in  this  ranch,  if  they  so  desire.  We  shall  form  a  separate 
ranching  company  to  acquire  this  300,000  acres  and  continue  active 
ranching  operations.  We  shall  sell  the  land  at  a  reasonable  valuation 
entirely  for  shares,  and  further  shares  will  be  issued  for  cash,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  solely  for  working  capital.  But  before 
placing  any  of  these  working  capital  shares  outside  we  shall  first  give 
to  our  own  shareholders  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  for  them  in 
whole  or  in  part,  if  they  so  desire.  I  think  this  is  a  procedure  which 
should  always  be  followed  whenever  practicable,  and  is  only  common 
justice  to  shareholders.  Before  I  close  there  is  one  other  matter  to 
which  I  must  refer.  A  number  of  letters  adversely  and  unfairly 
criticising  the  Company's  management  and  prospects  have  appeared  in 
several  newspapers  over  various  noms  de  flume.  Your  directors 
welcome  fair  and  proper  criticism,  but  in  any  case  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  the  persons  who  thus  criticise  should  sign  their  letters  in 
order  that  readers  may  better  judge,  firstly,  what  the  objects  of  the 
writers  are,  and  secondly,  whether  they  have  any  right  or  qualification  to 
so  criticise.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  in  many  instances  these 
anonymous  covert  attacks  upon  your  Company  have  been  instigated  by 
persons  whose  object  is  to  damage  it  for  their  own  ulterior  purposes. 
Such  letters  have  contained  innumerable  queries  and  many  suggestions 
that  your  interests  are  not  receiving  proper  attention  at  the  hands  of 
your  directors.  Means  have  been  taken  to  trace  some  of  these  letters 
to  their  source,  and  it  has  been  found  that  in  most  cases  the  writers 
are  not  even  shareholders.  In  this  connection,  and  in  the  interests 
of  shareholders  as  a  body,  I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  financial 
editors  of  our  newspapers.  It  is  that  before  publishing  letters  criticising 
a  company's  prospects  or  management  they  will  insist,  either  that  the 
correspondent  consents  to  the  publication  of  his  name  and  address,  or 
proves  that  he  is  a  shareholder,  and  consents  to  his  name  and  address 
being  supplied  on  demand  to  the  company  he  criticises.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  might  be  asked  to  produce  proof  that  he  had  properly  appealed,  and 
in  vain,  to  the  company  concerned  for  the  information  he  desires.  The 
British  Press  is  far  and  away  the  best,  the  cleanest  and  the  fairest 
in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  our  great  institutions,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  appeal  I  have  ventured  to  make  will  meet  with  serious  consideration, 
and,  if  acted  upon,  as  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be,  will  result  in  stopping 
an  improper  and  eminently  unfair  criticism,  particularly  damaging  to 
the  best  interests  of  a  company  and  its  shareholders.  This  is  only  a 
statutory  meeting.  There  is  no  resolution  for  me  to  put  before  you 
on  which  to  ask  you  to  vote,  but,  of  course,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  that  any  shareholder  may  tnink  fit  to  put  to  me. 

After  the  shareholders'  questions  had  been  answered,  the  proceedings 
terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  GOLD 
FIELDS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  LTD. 


SHARE  CAPITAL: 

Ordinary  £2,000,000 

First  Preference  -  £1,250,0€0 
Second  Preference  -  -  £1,250,000 
First  Mortgage  Debentures  £175,000 

Head  Office    8  OLD  JEWRY,  LONDON,  E  C. 

Branch  Offices      PARIS,  JOHANNESBURG,  BULAWAYO, 


Chairman:  LORD  HARRIS. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South 
Africa,  Limited,  will  be  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G.,  on  Tuesday,  November  18, 
1913,  at  noon. 


The  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  states  that  the  realised  net  profit  on  the  year's  opera- 
tions, after  writing  off  the  depreciation  as  stated  hereafter, 
is  largely  derived  from  dividends  received  on  investments, 
and,  after  deducting  Debenture  Interest  and  all  outgoings, 
shows  a  balance  to  credit  of  ^371,745  17s.  iod.,  from  which 
the  dividends  on  the  First  and  Second  Preference  shares, 
an  interim  dividend  of  is.  per  share  on  the  Ordinary  shares, 
English  Income  Tax,  and  French  Government  Taxes,  have 
been  provided,  leaving  ^110,404  3s.  6d.,  which,  added  to  the 
sum  of  ^52,112  brought  forward  from  last  year,  leaves 
^162,516  3s.  6d. 

The  total  market  depreciation  on  investments  amounts  to 
^1,402,201  6s.  iod.,  which  has  been  provided  for  by  charg- 
ing jQ\, 000, 000  against  the  reserve  and  ^402,201  6s.  iod. 
against  the  year's  profits. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  realised  profit,  the  Company's 
share  investments  (apart  from  any  appreciation  in  value  on 
properties  and  ventures)  show,  on  current  market  prices, 
and  on  an  estimate  of  unquoted  shares,  a  further  large 
unrealised  profit. 

Investments  stand  in  the  books  at  average  cost  or  under, 
and  all  shares  are  taken  into  account  at  prices  below  those 
current  at  the  date  when  the  accounts  were  made  up. 

Schedules  of  the  Company's  principal  investments  and 
unfloated  properties  are  appended  to  the  accounts. 

The  Directors  recommend  that  a  final  cash  dividend  of 
5  per  cent.,  free  of  Income  Tax,  be  paid  on  the  2,000,000 
Ordinary  shares,  amounting  to  .£100,000,  and  making 
with  the  interim  dividend  2s.  per  share  for  the  year,  leaving 
£62,516  3s.  6d.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  current 
year's  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  were  posted  to  registered  share- 
holders on  Saturday  evening,  the  8th  November,  and  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  18th  November,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  at  noon. 

Copies  of  the  Report,  containing  full  information 
as  to  the  Company's  position,  Balance  Sheet  and 
Accounts,  and  Reports  by  the  Joint  Managers  and 
Consulting  Engineer,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
at  the  Company's  Offices  in  London  and  Paris. 

By  Order, 

HERBERT  C.  PORTER,  Secretary. 

Dated  November  10,  1913. 
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CONSTABLE'S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE    BOOK    OF   THE  YEAR 

THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  LABOUCHERE 

By  ALGAR  LABOUCHERE  THOROLD 

With  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.    18s.  net. 

NOTABLE  PRESS  OPINIONS 

"A  vivid  portrait  of  the  man  and  an  enlightening  record  of  his  work.  .  .  .  A  book  of  high  historical 
interest:'— PUNCH. 

"  A  good  book  that  is  sure  to  be  widely  popular." — THE  TIMES. 

"  Picturesque,  richly  anecdotal  .  .  .  interesting  and  entertaining." — THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 
"  He  has  produced  just  such  a  book  as  '  Lobby  '  would  himself  have  relished." —THE  OBSERVER. 
"  Make  the  acquaintance  of  the  book  itself  as  quickly  as  may  be.    It  is  the  most  important  biography  of  recent 
years."— THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. 

"  The  correspondence  is  of  considerable  value  and  interest."    THE  DAILY  MAIL. 

"  Will  undoubtedly  be  the  book  of  the  season,  appealing  as  it  does  to  nearly  every  class  of  the  community." 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. 

"  Mr.  Thorold  has  written  an  excellent  Life."    THE  MORNING  POST. 

"  This  most  human,  many-sided,  and  engrossing  book."  —  THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

Fully  worthy  of  his  remarkable  life  and  reputation." — TRUTH. 

"...  The  '  Life  of  Labouchere,'  in  a  word,  is  not  merely  a  necessary  volume  in  the  library  of  the  political 
student,  it  is  also  a  thorough  and  careful  presentment  of  a  very  human  and  attractive  man.  Mr.  Thorold  is  greatly 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  work."— Mr.  A.  E.  W.  MASON  In  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

"  Mr.  Thorold  has  done  full  justice  to  his  theme  ...  the  portrait  is  singularly  well  balanced." 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


THE  HAPSBURG  MONARCHY 


7/6  net. 


By  HENRY  WICKHAM  STEED 


"  Mr.  Steed  has  written  a  remarkable  book.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
ten  years'  work.  Mr.  Steed  has  drawn  '  in  bold  outline,'  and 
the  result  is  a  vigorous  and  masterly  portrait.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  dodging  the  essential  difficulties  ;  but  readers  of 
'  The  Hapsburg  Monarchy  '  will  be  given  a  chance  of  seeing 
what  these  really  are,  and  students  of  it  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  solid  basis  for  understanding  and  comment. 
Mr.  Steed's  pages  on  the  Jews  of  Austria-Hungary  deserve  to 
be  widely  read  and  carefully  pondered." — THE  TIMES. 


MEMOIRS  OF  LI  HUNG  CHANG 

Being  a  selection  from  the  Journals  of  the  Viceroy,  now  6rst 
put  into  English  and  chronologically  arranged.  With  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  10/6  net. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  as  the  most  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  China.  This  volume  affords 
a  view  of  the  mind  of  a  Chinese,  and  of  a  Chinese,  indeed, 
whose  inner  disposition  was  worth  knowing — a  man  of  the  best 
education  then  obtainable,  a  man  of  courage  and  character,  not 
an  enemy  of  any  one  nation  in  particular,  but  ready  to  make 
friends  with  those  who  could  help  him  or  his  country." — ■ 
ATHBNMUM. 


J.  M.  SYNGE  and  the  IRISH  LITERARY 

THEATRE  By  MAURICE  bourgeois 

Demy  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated.    7/6  net. 

JOHN  MA  SEFIELD  writes  :—"  Let  me  congratulate 
you  .  .  .  on  a  very  remarkable  and  most  delightful  piece  of 
writing,  valuable  and  stimulating,  just  in  its  criticism,  and 
wonderful  in  its  research  and  care.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
find  a  very  great  and  general  reward  from  all  over  the  world 
wherever  good  work  is  known." 


TWO  SUPERB  GIFT  BOOKS 
THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET 

Illustrated  by  RENE  BULL 

Text  by  A.  E.  Johnson.  With  16  Olou'ed  Plates  (by  the 
New  Colour  Process)  and  numerous  drawings  Demy  4to. 
Buckram,  full  gilt.  21/-  net. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE  OUT  OF  PRINT 

"  Mr.  Johnson's  studies  .  .  .  are  admirable.  The  profuse 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Reni  Bull  are  .  .  .  delightful." — THE 
TIMES. 

"  A  comely  souvenir  of  famous  stage  ballets.  This  should 
prove  one  of  the  most  popular  gift  books  of  the  season." — THE 
WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. 

"  A  volume  really  'worth  having,  and  well  worth  giving  for  a 
Christmas  gift  this  year."— THE  GENTLEWOMAN. 


HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES 

Illustrated  by  W.  HEATH  ROBINSON 

With  16  full-page  Colour  Plates  and  numerous  Drawings  in 
Black  and  White.    Crown  4to.,  full  gilt.  10/6  net. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE  OUT  OF  PRINT 

"  The  best  book  I  have  yet  seen  for  the  Christmas  season." — 
Clement  Shorter  in  THE  SPHERE. 

"  A  beautiful  Hans  Andersen."— THE  EVENING  STAN- 
DARD. 

"  The  book  is  not  only  a  pleasure  by  itself,  but  will  help  to 
elevate  the  artistic  taste  and  sentiment  of  the  children—big  and 
small— who  will  be  privileged  to  possess  a  copy."  —THE 
SUNDAY  TIMES. 


CONSTABLE    &    CO.,    LTD.,  LONDON 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  l>y  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  55  Fetter  Lane,  E.C..  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  10  Kinn  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London  —  Saturday,  15  November,  1913. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  Mr.  John 
Redmond  is  that  he  is  totally  devoid  of  a  sense  of 
humour.  In  his  speech  at  Northampton  he  delivered 
himself  of  the  following  denunciation  of  "  Carsonites  ", 
Tories,  and  Die-Hards.  "  To-day  they  are  engaged  in 
an  open  and  audacious  attempt  to  intimidate  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country,  and  until  they  come  to  realise 
that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will  and  must  pass  into  law 
next  year,  until  they  come  to  realise  that  the  Home 
Rule  battle  has  been  fought  and  won,  until  they  come 
to  realise  that  treason  and  violence,  if  they  show  their 
head,  will  be  put  down,  and  the  majesty  of  the  law 
vindicated  at  any  cost  ",  there  is  no  chance  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  question.  Mr.  Redmond  denouncing 
intimidation,  and  proclaiming  that  the  majesty  of  the 
law  must  be  vindicated  is  a  severe  strain  upon  the 
risible  muscles.  Has  he  forgotten  that  there  exists  a 
Blue-book  containing  the  Special  Report  of  the  Parnell 
Commission,  and  that  politicians  of  his  own  age  are 
familiar  with  its  contents? 

Let  us  refresh  Mr.  Redmond's  memory  from  a 
document  which  is  accessible  to  all  in  most  public  or 
club  libraries.  We  make  no  apology  for  raking  up  old 
scores,  as  Mr.  Redmond  himself  appealed,  in  passion- 
ate terms,  to  his  past  record,  as  evidence  that  he  was 
not  as  Sir  Edward  Carson  is.  The  three  eminent 
English  judges  who  formed  the  Special  Commission 
found  that  Mr.  John  Redmond,  together  with  the  other 
respondents  "  did  enter  into  a  conspiracy  by  a  system 
of  coercion  and  intimidation  to  promote  an  agrarian 
agitation  against  the  payment  of  agricultural  rents,  for 
the  purpose  of  impoverishing  and  expelling  from  the 
oountry  the  Irish  landlords,  who  were  styled  the 
'  English  garrison  '  ".    They  found  that  Mr.  John  Red- 


mond together  with  the  other  respondents  "  did 
disseminate  the  '  Irish  World  '  and  other  newspapers 
tending  to  incite  to  sedition  and  the  commission  of 
other  crime  ".  They  found  that  the  respondents  in- 
cluding Mr.  John  Redmond  "  did  incite  to  intimidation, 
and  the  consequence  of  that  incitement  was  that  crime 
and  outrage  were  committed  by  the  persons  incited  ". 
All  this  may  be  found  on  p.  119  of  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Commission,  and  is  pretty  well  for  a  gentleman 
who  accuses  Sir  Edward  Carson  of  treason,  and  the 
Unionists  of  intimidation. 

But  most  people  will  think  that  the  final  findings  of 
the  judges  are  the  most  damning.  On  p.  120,  s.  VIII., 
"  we  find  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  respondents  " 
(including  Mr.  John  Redmond)  "  made  payments  to 
compensate  persons -who  had  been  injured  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  that  they  did  make  such  payments. 
IX.  As  to  the  allegation  that  the  respondents  "  (includ- 
ing Mr.  John  Redmond)  "  invited  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  and  accepted  subscriptions  of  money 
from  known  advocates  of  crime  and  the  use  of 
dynamite,  we  find  that  the  respondents  "  (including 
Mr.  John  Redmond)  "  did  invite  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  and  accepted  subscriptions  of  money 
from  Patrick  Ford,  a  known  advocate  of  crime  and  the 
use  of  dynamite,  but  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that 
the  respondents  or  any  of  them  knew  that  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  controlled  the  League  or  was  collecting  money 
for  the  Parliamentary  fund.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  respondents  invited  and  obtained  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  Physical  Force  Party  in 
America,  including  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  that  assistance,  abstained  from  repudiating  or 
condemning  the  action  of  that  party  ". 

Mr.  John  Redmond  was  one  of  "  the  respondents  "  ; 
and  he  is  the  man  who  talks  about  putting  down 
treason  and  violence,  and  vindicating  the  majesty  of 
the  law  !  This  is  the  man  who  treats  the  Ulstermen  as 
bullies,  blackmailers,  and  bluffers  !  This  is  the  states- 
man, the  master  of  the  British  Government  whose 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Chief  Secretary,  and  Attorney- 
General  put  Mr.  Larkin  in  prison  as  "a  dangerous 
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criminal  "  !  The  date  of  the  Report  from  which  these 
finding*  are  taken  is  1890,  and  it  will  of  course  be  said 
that  it  is  ancient  history.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
record  of  any  man  who  is  over  fifty.  Mr.  Redmond  held 
up  his  hands  in  affected  horror  at  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
speeches,  and  appealed  to  his  ow  n  past  life.  We  have 
gone  to  his  past  life,  and  we  leave  the  judgment  in  the 
hands  of  the  Northampton  Radicals  in  particular  and  to 
Englishmen  in  general. 

But  the  battle  of  Home  Rule  is  not  won,  Mr. 
Redmond;  not  yet,  not  yet.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Lar- 
kin's  object  in  visiting  England  was  not  only  to  raise  a 
sympathetic  strike,  but  to  persuade  the  British  Labour- 
party  to  help  him  to  vengeance  on  Mr.  Birrell  and  Mr. 
Redmond,  especially  the  latter.  Has  it  not  struck  our 
readers  that  the  total  silence  of  the  Nationalist  poli- 
ticians and  their  press  on  Mr.  Larkin's  imprisonment 
is  very  suspicious?'  Is  it  not  obvious  that  without 
Nationalist  support  Mr.  Murphy  could  never  bane 
succeeded  in  beating  Mr.  Larkin?  Does  anyone 
imagine  that  if  the  Nationalist  orators  and  the  Na- 
tionalist editors  had  taken  the  field  on  Mr.  Larkin's 
side,  Mr.  Murphy  would  have  survived  a  week?  It 
is  alleged,  and  by  people  worthy  of  credence,  that  the 
shares  in  the  Dublin  tramways  are  largely  held  by  j 
Nationalists.  Nothing  is  more  probable — for,  very 
interesting  to  relate,  we  find  such  names  as  Mr.  M. 
Healy,  Mr.  W.  F.  Cotton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Mooney  on  the 
lists  of  directors  of  several  Dublin  tramway  companies 
as  well  as  the  name  of  Murphy.  And  these  names  have 
a  strong  Home  Rule  flavour. 

If,  then,  it  is  true  that  these  Dublin  tramways  stand 
largely  for  Irish  Nationalist  money,  Mr.  Murphy's  real 
employers  are  Nationalists,  and  they  are  responsible 
for  Mr.  Larkin's  imprisonment.  Mr.  Larkin  is  not 
the  person  to  forgive  and  forget,  and  if  he  can  per- 
suade the  British  Labour  party  to  vote  against  the  | 
Nationalists  there  will  be  a  majority  against  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  on  its  third  presentation. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  the  giddy  chatter  of 
feather-heads  about  the  wonderful  genius  and  oratory 
of  Mr.  Larkin.  That  is  moonshine.  His  speech  a1 
the  Albert  Hall  had  a  few  rudely  effective  phrases; 
but  one  can  remember  street-corner  orations  by  Mr. 
John  Burns  much  more  telling  than  this  Albert  Hall 
speech.  We  should  say  that  this  particular  demagogue 
is  a  bladder,  which  will  presently  burst  with  the  usual 
loud  noise. 

The  truth  is  the  demagogues  of  to-day  in  England 
are  quite  minor  poets.  The  last  big  one,  and  the  only 
very  brainy  one,  we  can  recall  was  Bradlaugh.  Brad- 
laugh  had  all  Mr.  Burns'  force  of  personality  and  a 
bigger  brain.  Towards  the  end,  when  still  at  the  height 
of  his  intellectual  power,  he  became  a  kind  of  Conserva- 
tive. India,  which  is  not  in  the  least  degree  under- 
stood by  Labour  leaders  and  agitators  to-day,  educated 
Bradlaugh. 

A  member  of  the  present  Government — in  a  high 
office  now — wrote  to  us  a  few  years  ago  about  the 
leaders,  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  of  Socialism  in  Eng- 
land to-day.  He  was  depressed  by  the  want  of  imagina- 
tion in  these  men.  He  contrasted  them  most  unfavour- 
ably with  the  two  or  three  leaders  of  French  Socialism, 
notably  with  Jaures.  It  is  probably  quite  true.  A 
few  of  them  have  occasional  flashes ;  but  on  the 
whole  they  try  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  intellect 
and  imagination  by  crude,  violent  argument  or  by 
mere  bellowing. 

Mr.  Larkin  at  the  Albert  Hall  was  out  of  place.  Phy- 
sical energy  and  an  habitually  indignant  manner  count 
for  little  in  the  Albert  Hall.  lit  was  too  vast  a  theatre 
for  the  display  of  Mr.  Larkin's  characteristic  qualities. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Larkin's  speeches  in  Manchester  and 
London  have  naturally  prompted  English  people  to  ask 
whe  ther,  apart  from  his  local  influence  in  Dublin,  this 
leader  is  likely  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  friends 
of  Labour.     The  answer  is  clear.     There  is  neither 


manner  not  matter  in  Mr.  Larkin's  utterance.  He.  has 
neither  policy  nor  polilesse  ;  and  he  will  never  learn. 

Mr.  Larkin  has  failed  equally  as  a  speaker  and  as 
an  ambassador.  He  has  not  moved  the  English  Labour 
leaders  an  inch.  He  had  hoped  to  persuade  the 
English  leaders  to  support  his  policy  in  Dublin  with- 
out reserve.  Failing  that,  he  was  quite  ready  to 
persuade  the  rank  and  file  of  trade-unionists  in 
England  to  support  him  in  their  leaders'  despite.  Mr. 
Larkin  knows  now  he  can  do  neither  of  these  things. 
The  English  Labour  leaders  announce  that  thev  will 
consider  the  position  three  weeks  hence.  Meantime 
the  position  over  hen;  will  remain  unchanged.  The 
position  in  Dublin  also  stands  as  before,  except  that 
the  Government  is  ready  now  to  appoint  an  Inquiry. 
Only  the  Government  in  England  is  moved  by  Mr. 
Larkin. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  how  the  orator 
should  be  addressed.  Those  who  lor  personal  or 
political  reasons  wish  to  appear  on  familiar  terms  w  ith 
him  say  "Jim  Larkin";  or  they  even  say  simply 
"  Jim  ".  Others  prefer  plain  "  Larkin  ".  Mr.  Birrell 
at  Bristol  tried  the  effect  of  plain  "  Larkin  ".  Bui  it 
was  not  good.  He  inserted  the  prefix,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  satisfied.  Since  then  the  Radical  press  has 
imitated  Mr.  Birrell.  The  man  who,  we  suppose,  had 
a  week  before  only  a  number  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  comrades  is  now  "  Mr.  Larkin  "  in  full. 

For  our  part  we  do  not  write  "  Mr.  Larkin  "  in  a 
sudden  access  of  respect  for  the  man  whom  the 
Government  has  let  out  for  political  reasons.  Everyone 
to-day  is  "  Mister  "  who  is  not  for  any  good  reason 
otherwise  distinguished.  We  are  not  going  to  say 
"  Larkin  ",  and  we  have  never  said  "  Larkin  ", 
because  this  Mr.  Larkin  is  not  Cromwell  or  Danton  or 
Milton.  The  plain  majesty  of  "  Larkin  "  is  not  seemly. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  the  "  mannerly 
distinguishment  leave  out  "  of  the  common  English 
prefix  in  Mr.  Larkin's  case.  He  is  not  famous  enough 
to  be  "Larkin";  and  "Jim"  would  suggest  our 
friend  and  familiar.  We  will  leave  "  Jim  "  for 
members  of  the  present  Government. 

Sir   Henry   Howorth   has  written  a  letter   to  the 

"Morning  Post"  in  which  he  declares  that  no  settlement 
of  Home  Rule  must  be  attempted  unless  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Nationalists  has  been  obtained.  We 
have  the  warmest  regard  and  respect  for  Sir  Henry 
Howorth,  who,  apart  from  'his  eminence  as  a  man  of 
letters  and  of  science,  is  a  protagonist  of  that  manly 
type  of  Conservatism  which,  we  hope,  is  not  yet 
extinct  in  Lancashire.  But  we  remember  that  in  the 
old  days  Sir  William  Harcourt  used  to  dub  Sir  Henry 
"the  weird  prophet  of  Eccles,"  and  indeed  politi- 
cal prophecy  is  a  dangerous  calling.  To  say  that 
there  can  be  no  settlement  without  the  previous  consent 
of  the  Nationalists  is  to  say  that  settlement  is  impos- 
sible. The  Redmondites  will  never  agree  to  any 
compromise  :  we  doubt  whether  the  extremists  will 
agree  to  one.  It  is  not  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  him- 
self and  Mr.  Redmond  are  inaccessible  to  reason; 
but  their  position  precludes  them  from  settling.  But  if 
the  Liberals,  Conservatives,  and  Labourites  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  agree  on  a  plan  of  Home 
Rule,  it  must  be  carried.  Neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the 
defendant  is  ever  quite  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  but  they  have  to  accept  it.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  still  the  High  Court  of  the  nation. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  at  Brighton  is  really  the 
most  suggestive  contribution  to  the  controversy.  It  is 
so,  because  it  introduces  the  element  of  proportion,  of 
historical  perspective,  into  the  Irish  question  for  the 
firsi  time.  Let  the  question  of  local  legislatures  for 
Ireland,  says  Lord  Lansdownc,  take  its  proper  place  in 
a  scheme  of  provincial  autonomy  for  the  three  king- 
doms. This  is  to  put  Ireland  in  its  place  :  hitherto  we 
have  allowed  Ireland  and  Irishmen  to  absorb  our  atten- 
tion and  exhaust  our  pockets.     If  we  are  £'oing  in  for 
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the  federal  system,  Ireland  will  soon  drop  out  of  this 
absurd  prominence.  But  of  course  any  federal  scheme 
involves  recasting,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  says,  dropping-, 
as  we  say,  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  in  truth  is  already 
as  dead  as  mutton  or  Queen  Anne.  "  Who  killed 
Cock-Redmond?  I,  says  Jim  Larkin,  I  killed  Cock- 
Redmond." 

Rumours  notwithstanding,  the  Unionist  leaders  have 
received  no  invitation  to  confer.  So>  much  Lord  Lans- 
downe made  clear  at  Brighton.  The  Cabinet  waited 
for  the  Dublin  situation  to  get  out  of  hand  before  they 
intervened;  apparently  they  will  do  the  same  with 
Home  Rule.  Their  mistakes  at  Dublin  led  to  riots 
and  starvation ;  inaction  as  to  Home  Rule  will  lead  to 
civil  war. 

Mr.  Churchill  still  stands  for  settlement  by  consent, 
which  means  compromise,  if  not  conference.  He 
attempted  by  a  daring  gloss  to  turn  Mr.  Redmond's 
contrary  declaration  at  Newcastle  into'  a  support  of 
his  attitude.  But  Mr.  Redmond  will  not  agree,  and 
some  of  the  Government  cannot  conceive  of  any  inde- 
pendent action  apart  from  him.  Mr.  Buxton,  whom 
one  almost  forgets  is  in  the  Government  at  all,  is  one 
of  these.  Much  depends  on  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  following  within  the  Cabinet. 

Unfortunately  for  him  there  is  an  active  Liberal 
revolt  against  him  on  another  point.  All  the  Little 
Navy  men  are  up,  prompted  by  his  warning  of  an 
increase  in  the  Navy  Estimates;  the  "Daily  News" 
laments  that  he  is  destroying  social  reform,  the 
"  Chronicle  "  chides  him  for  his  pride  in  the  Navy, 
whose  supremacy  is  displeasing  to'  the  Powers.  This 
revolt  will  hardly  strengthen  Mr.  Churchill's  stand  for 
a  settlement  of  Home  Rule  by  consent. 

It  is  now  clearly  realised  that  Home  Rule  has  shaken 
the  whole  Government  programme.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn, 
speaking  on  Thursday  at  the  Albert  Hall,  urged  upon 
his  audience  the  necessity  of  dragging  the  wheels  of 
Welsh  Disestablishment.  Delay  its  operation  as  long 
as  possible,  and  a  General  Election  may  yet  intervene. 

Germany  has  already  in  Alsace  the  shadow  of  an 
"  Irish  "  problem.  These  Alsatian  folk  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  larger  patriotism,  lately  described  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  which  would  prompt  them  to  sink  their 
Alsatian  nationalism  in  German  imperialism.  They 
are  not  yet  "  naturalised,"  and  they  require  handling 
with  tact  and  discretion.  Unfortunately,  the  German 
"  army  of  occupation  "  is  neither  tactful  nor  discreet. 
The  officers  are  frequently  insolent  to  the  townspeople 
of  Alsace,  who  at  their  most  submissive  are  not  so 
easily  dragooned  and  disciplined  as  the  townspeople 
of  Prussia. 

The  reckless  insolence,  at  Zabern,  of  some  German 
officers,  incredibly  foolish  and  provocative,  has  raised 
the  whole  town.  An  officer  is  said  to  have  told  a 
recruit  that  if  he  stabbed  an  Alsatian  he  would  not  be 
punished  :  on  the  contrary,  he  would  find  favour  with 
his  superiors.  The  story  ran  rapidly  through  the 
town,  and  the  officers  made  no  attempt  to  contradict 
it.  Great  crowds  came  together  outside  the  officers' 
quarters  ;  and  the  offending  officer  had  afterwards  to 
be  escorted  home.  The  fire  brigade  was  called  ;  but 
the  firemen  would  not  at  first  obey  the  colonel's  order 
to  play  upon  the  crowd.  The  officers  are  now  in  a 
state  of  siege.  They  are  forbidden  to  frequent  the 
cafes  and  public-houses;  and,  wherever  they  appear, 
they  are  received  with  ridicule  and  aversion.  The 
Government  in  Berlin  is  probably  not  too  well  pleased 
with  the  maladresse  of  these  officers.  They  have  had 
to  cook  the  reports  of  this  affair  for  foreign  reading, 
and  to  look  on  helplessly  at  the  interruption  of  their 
work  of  conciliation. 

What  President  Huerta  will  do  in  Mexico  has  yet 
to  be  seen.  A  British  warship  has  gone  to  the  relief  of 
possible  subjects  in  distress  ;  the  United  States  stand 


by  their  penultimaturn ;  President  Huerta  has  appealed 
to  all  parties  in  Mexico  to  unite,  and  has  delivered  an 
apologia  for  his  political  career.  Opinion  is  divided  as 
to  whether  this  apologia  is  intended  as  a  farewell  to 
public  life,  or  as  a  justification  of  his  survival. 
d'c.ssui. 

Perhaps  President  Huerta  intends  it  only  as  a  Ixillon 

The  trouble  with  the  Indians  in  Natal  is  no  mere 
labour  strike.  The  whole  policy  of  the  South  African 
Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians  is  at  issue. 
The  Natal  planters  want  the  Indians  only  as  indentured 
labour,  not  at  all  as  men.  They  have  plainly  said  it. 
The  Indians  are  rebelling  against  that  position.  They 
have  passively  resisted  their  masters;  and  they  are 
now  using  the  strike  as  a  political  weapon.  The  few 
riots  of  the  week  are  accidents  by  the  way.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  the  South  African  Government  has 
now  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  coloured  in- 
dentured labour  in  South  Africa.  The  problem  has 
come  to  a  head.  Up  to  the  present  the  South  African 
Cabinet  have  tried  to  put  off  their  decision.  They  made 
promises  to  Mr.  Gokhale,  a  wise  and  moderate  cham- 
pion of  Indian  rights.  These  have  yet  to  be  redeemed. 
The  real  reason  of  the  present  revolt  is  a  conviction  of 
the  Indians  that  the  Government's  failure  to  deal  with 
the  situation  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  their  leaders. 
They  do  not  trust  the  Government.  The  South  African 
Government  will  have  very  clearly  to  show  its  intentions 
one  way  or  the  other.  Playing  with  the  situation  will 
not  do. 

This  question  concerns  not  only  South  Africa,  but 
the  Empire.  It  is  the  sort  of  question  which  the 
Imperial  Government  should  have  insisted  upon  keeping 
in  its  own  hands.  What  are  we  to  do  if  the  South 
African  Government  insist  upon  a  policy  that  rouses 
all  India  against  them?  We  should  be  compelled  to 
intervene  after  intervention  had  become  extremely 
difficult.  It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Gokhale  is  using  all 
his  powers  to  limit  the  consequences  of  the  race  feeling 
which  this  dispute  is  rousing  throughout  India.  He 
asks  for  "  due  restraint  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility ".  He  implores  the  people  of  India  to  reflect 
that  the  spread  of  race  feeling  from  Africa  to  India 
would  be  a  "  grave  misfortune  "  ;  and  he  asks  them  to 
remember  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  always 
done  the  best  it  could  for  the  Indians  of  South  Africa. 
We  are  afraid  these  wise  words  will  not  go  far 
once  the  agitator  from  South  Africa  gets  loose  with 
tales  of  imprisonment  and  indignity. 

Kiamil  Pasha  was  the  statesman  to  whom  Turkey 
for  half  a  century  always  turned  when  the  politicians 
had  failed.  As  a  minister  of  Abdul  Hamid  he  endeav- 
oured to  rule  fairly  by  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey. 
Thwarted  from  the  Palace,  he  asked  for  reforms  upon 
so  liberal  a  scale  that  he  was  at  last  dismissed.  But 
Turkish  affairs  again  required  him.  The  Sultan  again 
called  him  ;  and  again  dismissed  him  when  the  work 
was  done.  Abdul  Hamid  knew  his  ability,  and  trusted 
his  loyalty ;  but  the  Sultan  never  liked  or  rewarded 
him. 

At  tht  revolution  Kiamil  changed  his  masters  with- 
out changing  his  part.  The  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  suffered  him  to  rule  Turkey  with  neither  more 
nor  less  grace  than  Abdul  Hamid.  It  used  his 
wisdom,  his  popularity  with  all  ranks  and  religions  of 
the  people,  his  tact,  his  justice,  above  all  the  confidence 
he  inspired  in  the  foreign  offices  of  Europe — it  used  all 
these  till  statesmanship  clashed,  as  it  had  clashed  in  the 
time  of  Abdul,  with  the  private  interests  and  ambitions 
of  the  ruling  caste.  Again  Kiamil  Pasha  had  to  retire, 
and  again  to  return.  There  are  few  records  so  splendid 
of  patriotism  and  devoted  work  as  the  record  of  Kiamil 
Pasha.  Turkey  loses  a  statesman  who  never  denied 
himself  when  he  was  needed,  or  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  his  country  by  self-assertion  when  he  was  not 
needed.  England  loses  a  friend  whom  no  misunder- 
standing of  a  moment  could  shake  in  his  fidelity  and 
affection. 
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The  Prime  Minister  of  France  lias  this  week  cele- 
brated Diderot  of  the  Encyclopaedia.  There  are  people 
in  France  to-day  who  think  that  men  like  Diderot  and 
Rousseau  should  not  be  celebrated  because  their 
opinions  no  longer  chime  with  the  "  new  spirit  "  of 
F ranee.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  indeed,  has  for- 
bidden the  French  people  to  add  Diderot  to  their  pan- 
theon of  national  heroes.  Surely  this  is  taking  poli- 
tical fervour  a  little  far,  and  out  of  its  true  place.  The 
French  are  too  easily  excited  into  seeing  political 
meaning  in  things  where  English  people  would  agree- 
to  put  politics  aside.  The  English  House  of  Commons 
would  not  prohibit  honours  for  Milton  to-day  on  the 
ground  that  Milton  was  a  republican.  Men  like  Rous- 
seau and  Milton  are  men  of  letters  and  imagination. 
Their  politics  are  dead  ;  but  their  work  lives,  and  will 
continue  to  live.  Great  men  cannot  give  to  party 
•  anything  that  really  was  meant  for  mankind.  After  a 
generation  has  passed  mankind,  if  it  be  wise,  realises 
this,  and  celebrates  them  without  a  thought  for  the 
way  in  which  they  would  vote  to-day.  Perhaps  they 
would  not  vote  the  expected  way  at  all. 

Lord  Haldane,  addressing  the  Scottish  students  at 
Edinburgh  on  "  The  Conduct  of  Life  ",  managed  to 
avoid  the  platitudes  into  which  most  speakers  on  such 
subjects  must  fall.  His  plea  was  for  the  larger 
outlook  on  life,  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  just  views.  The  just  view  would  come  to 
them  if  they  tried  hard  enough.  To  some  it  would 
come  as  Christianity,  toothers  as  philosophy,  toothers 
as  Art.  The  truth  would  come  that  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  do  not  really  exist 
apart,  but  arc  different  aspects  of  a  single  reality. 
Such  a  faith,  if  it  came,  would,  as  the  experience  of 
countless  thousands  in  different  ages  had  shown,  help 
them  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in  poverty  or  in  wealth, 
in  depression  or  in  exaltation.  Only  this  faith  must 
be  a  real  faith.  It  meant  renunciation  of  the  lower 
for  the  higher,  and  the  renunciation  must  be  a  real 
renunciation — extending  if  need  be  to  life  itself. 
"  Life  itself  is  not  the  highest  good." 

Lord  Haldane  has  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  science  as 
the  bond  of  union  between  nations.  Science,  he  said, 
was  not  the  science  of  any  one  nation  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  world.  It  had  been  contributed  to  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  language.  Lord  Haldane  is  not 
one  of  those  who  think  that  the  desire  to  pile  up  arma- 
ments will  disappear.  But  he  rightly  regards  these 
international  conferences  for  humane  purposes  as  a 
step  in  the  evolution  of  that  common  creed  which  some 
day  will  bring  nations  into  a  closer  union  than  any- 
thing we  have  known  in  the  past. 

That  belief  in  witchcraft  is  not  dead  is  shown  by 
the  letters  that  have  been  appearing  in  "  The  Times  ". 
A  correspondent  recalls  that  as  late  as  May,  1906, 
Ellen  Hayward,  aged  70,  was  summoned  at  Nettle- 
dean,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  for  using  "  certain  craft, 
or  means,  or  device,  to  wit  by  pretended  witchcraft,  to 
deceive  and  impose  upon  one  of  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, to  wit,  James  Davis  ".  James  Davis  swore  that 
his  cows  refused  milk  and  his  pigs  became  ill.  He  sus- 
pected a  keeper's  wife  had  "  charmed  "  them.  Where- 
upon he  visited  "  the  wise  woman  of  Cinderford  "  and 
gave  her  divers  sums  and  fell  ill  himself.  Hence  the 
prosecution.  Ellen  Hayward  brought  many  witnesses 
to  her  powers  of  healing,  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  protests  in  time  against  the 
German  method  of  so-called  scientific  history.  History, 
he  says,  should  be  imaginative.  The  true  value  of  his- 
tory is  not  scientific,  but  educational.  In  his  idea 
that  history  should  be  written  as  a  story,  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan appears  in  the  main  to  follow  J.  A.  Froude, 
who  thought  the  characters  of  history  should  be 
left  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  part  of  the  his- 
torian's duty  to  make  history  interesting — to  appeal, 
in  fact,  to  the  imagination.  Gardiner — who  was 
scarcely  of  this  school — was  a  very  great  historian. 
But  those  who  follow  him  are  too  often  open  to  the 
scorn  of  Carlyle  for  Dry-as-Dust. 


LEADING  ARTICLES. 

MR.    REDMOND'S  DECLINE. 

MR.  REDMOND  has  declined.  Another  and  more 
brilliant  star  has  taken  his  place,  and  the 
Nationalist  leader  cannot  repress  his  vexation.  But 
however  much  he  detests  Mr.  Larkin,  it  is  unwise  of 
him  to  ignore  the  new  Labour  leader,  and  it  is  still 
more  unwise  of  him  to  talk  about  Ulster  in  his 
speeches,  when  he  should  really  talk  about  Mr.  Larkin. 
The  pretence  deceives  nobody. 

Home  Rule  is  out-of-date,  a  back  number,  a  tale  that 
is  told.  While  we  are  assured  that  every  Irishman 
desires  Home  Rule,  and  will  do  unutterable  things  if  he 
cannot  get  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Larkin  has  said,  "  Damn 
Home  Rule  ",  and  has  obtained  a  huge  following  not- 
withstanding. Not  one  of  the  Nationalist  members 
dares  rebuke  him  ;  Mr.  Redmond  himself  ventures  no 
word  of  open  protest,  and  his  only  answer  is  to  talk 
of  the  prosperity  of  Dublin — an  answer  which  seems 
merely  an  impertinence  when  one  remembers  the 
thousands  of  starving  children  in  the  capital.  But  the 
Dublin  employers  are  mainly  Nationalists,  and  these 
also  Mr.  Larkin  damns  wholesale.  To  the  dismay  of 
the  Molly  Maguires,  his  damning  of  the  sacred  cause 
is  popular — so  popular  indeed  that  a  British  Govern- 
ment fishing  for  votes  lets  him  out  of  prison,  leaving 
Mr.  Birrell  to  explain  the  contradiction  between  State 
prosecution  and  sudden  release  as  best  he  may. 

Mr.  Redmond's  impatience  of  the  weakness  of  his 
allies  in  Downing  Street  may  well  have  accounted  for 
his  irritation  at  Newcastle.  The  most  forgiving  of 
men  may  well  forget  to  be  grateful  when  his  rival, 
suddenly  released  without  conditions,  proceeds  to  defy 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  as  "  the  foulest  brood 
that  ever  cursed  the  country  ".  How  often  have  the 
virtues  of  that  organisation,  its  Christian  charity,  its 
blameless  views,  its  innocent  and  laudable  aspirations, 
been  the  theme  of  Liberal  praise?  Yet  here  is  another 
uncrowned  king  of  Ireland  who  damns  the  organisation 
root  and  branch,  and  yet  is  followed  as  Mr.  Redmond 
never  was  followed. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Mr.  Redmond  has  subordin- 
ated everything  to  politics;  his  rival  has  not.  Mr.  Red- 
mond therefore  grips  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the 
numbers  and  discipline  of  his  party ;  but  Mr.  Larkin, 
who  derides  Mr.  Redmond  and  detests  Mr.  Devlin, 
grips  the  people  of  Dublin.  And  the  new  Irish  Labour 
Party  which  he  is  creating  will  no  more  have  dealings 
with  the  official  caucus  of  the  out-of-date  Nationalist 
Party  than  with  the  Liberal  Government  which  has 
given  its  founder  an  unparalleled  advertisement.  It 
must  be  a  sad  reflection  to  Mr.  Redmond  that  Larkin- 
ism  may  make  a  breach  in  the  solid  Parliamentary 
ranks  of  Nationalism,  and  that  none  of  the  craven 
members  who  follow  him  from  Dublin  venture  to  de- 
nounce the  new  force  which  threatens  them  in  front, 
as  the  All-for-Ireland  League  threatens  them  in  the 
rear.  The  solid  demand  of  three-fourths  of  Ireland  for 
Home  Rule,  on  which  Mr.  Asquith  commented  as  a 
justification  of  his  own  servitude,  is  likely  to  crumble. 

The  administrative  capital  of  Ireland  has  ceased 
to  concern  itself  with  Home  Rule  as  the  vital 
issue.  The  business  capital  of  Ireland  will  not  have 
Home  Rule  at  any  price.  And  the  provinces  recognise 
that  land  purchase  and  not  Home  Rule  is  the  thing 
that  matters.  It  is  an  unhappy  fate  for  the  man  who 
has  staked  everything  on  Home  Rule  that  the  real 
economic  issues  have  forced  themselves  through  the 
thin  veneer  of  politics  on  which  he  relied  to  cover  the 
essential  weakness  of  his  cause  and  the  badness  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Hence  this  bluster  and  this  futile 
talk  of  Ulster  bluffing,  in  which  neither  Mr.  Redmond 
nor  his  audiences  believe.  It  is  the  Nationalist  leader 
who  is  bluffing,  but  he  bluffs  too  late,  and  the  deadly 
earnest  of  Ulster  and  the  Dublin  strikers  exposes  his 
bluster  for  what  it  is  worth — the  irritation  of  a  man 
who  sees  himself  outflanked  on  both  sides. 

But  Mr.  Larkin  is  not  Mr.  Redmond's  only  trouble. 
He  knows  that  a  Government  which  is  afraid  to  tackle 
a  Labour  leader  will  be  afraid  to  tackle  Ulster,  and  an 
apt  illustration  of  his  fears  was  given  by  Mr.  Winston 
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Churchill,  who  audaciously  interpreted  Mr.  Redmond's 
braggadocio  at  Newcastle  as  a  plea  for  settlement  by 
consent.  The  rumours  of  compromise  and  negotiation 
which  followed  were  hardly  calculated  to  restore  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  the  valiant  speeches  of  the  small  fry 
of  the  Government  can  have  carried  no  conviction. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  Mr.  Redmond  that  the  very 
last  people  to  know  which  way  the  wind  blows  in 
Downing  Street  are  the  Under-Secretaries,  the  babes 
and  sucklings  of  official  Liberalism,  for  whose  indiscre- 
tions Mr.  Asquith  has  grown  tired  of  apologising. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Redmond,  it  is  not  only  his 
cause  which  is  in  difficulties,  but  he  is  himself  a  wast- 
ing asset  to  the  Government.  He  has  carried  them 
over  many  a  rough  stretch  of  road,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional jar  and  one  serious  spili — the  snap  division  of 
last  autumn  ;  but  Mr.  Redmond's  usefulness  depreciates 
month  by  month.  The  load  he  has  to  carry  gets  heavier 
as  one  by-election  after  another  diminishes  the  strength 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  road  gets  even  rougher  as 
civil  war  comes  nearer. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Redmond 
endeavoured  to  enhance  his  importance  at  Birmingham 
on  Wednesday  night.  The  petulance  of  Newcastle  was 
suppressed,  Mr.  Larkin  still  ignored,  all  was  sweet 
reasonableness — and  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
General  Election  until  Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment, and  Plural  Voting  are  carried.  Clearly  the 
Government  are  bargaining  for  Mr.  Redmond's  aid  in 
carrying  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  in  return  for  Home 
Rule ;  the  faithful  disciplined  Nationalists,  who  will 
appear  no  more  at  Westminster  if  Home  Rule  is  car- 
ried, are  to  be  used  to  the  very  last  gasp  in  the  present 
Parliament.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  for  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  are  always 
there  to  vote,  and  if  they  are  told  to  vote  for  the 
gerrymandering  of  the  British  constituencies  they  will 
do  so  without  a  further  thought.  The  fact  that  by  so 
doing  they  will  violate  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  will 
probably  strike  them  as  a  good  joke,  if  they  think 
about  it  at  all ;  more  likely  they  will  simply  obey  orders. 

The  plot  is  an  ingenious  one.  But  it  has  flaws.  It 
ignores  the  prospect  of  civil  war ;  it  stakes  everything 
on  the  transient  influence  of  Mr.  Redmond  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  takes  no  count  of  his  decaying  influence 
outside.  It  is  a  political  plot  fit  for  a  Government 
which  knows  it  has  lost  touch  with  the  constituencies ; 
and  hopes  to  restore  itself  by  staying  on  till  the  last 
moment  and  rigging  the  machine.  But  there  are  still 
some  Liberals  who  think  that  neither  Home  Rule  nor 
Plural  Voting  are  worth  the  price  which  Mr.  Redmond 
has  left  out  of  the  bargain — the  price  of  civil  war  in 
Ireland  and  the  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  FIERY  CROSS. 

WHAT  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Larkin's  power  with 
the  people  of  Dublin?  That  he  is  to-day  the 
most  powerful  and  important  person  with  the  working 
men  of  Dublin  is  obvious.  We  had  hoped  to  discover, 
when  Mr.  Larkin  came  to  England  a  week  ago,  that 
his  power  would  be  found  to  reside  in  some  definite 
quality  of  mind  or  character — something  upon  which 
the  English  trade  unions'  leaders  might  rely  in  dealing 
with  the  position.  We  had  hoped  that  upon  nearer 
acquaintance  Mr.  Larkin  would  appear  as  a  capable 
and  intelligent  leader,  firm  of  will  and  consistent  in 
creed.  Mr.  Larkin's  speeches  in  Manchester  and 
London  have  completely  destroyed  this  expectation. 
The  man  who  made  these  speeches  has  neither  intelli- 
gence nor  public  character.  Any  fool,  as  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  has  already  said,  can  say  "  Damn  everything". 
But  Mr.  Larkin  is  not  even  a  resolute  and  steady  fool. 
He  is  incapable  of  intellectual  resolution.  At  Man- 
chester he  damned  the  Empire.  At  the  Albert  Hall  he 
explained  that  he  had  not  intended  to  damn  the  Empire. 
At  Manchester  he  damned  Home  Rule.  At  the  Albert 
Hall  he  explained  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  must  be 
passed.  At  Manchester  he  damned  the  Government 
and  Mr.  Redmond.  At  the  Albert  Hall  he  explained 
that  Mr.  Redmond  was  a  "  decent  and  upright  Irish 


gentleman",  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  "once  had  a 
heart  ",  and  that  the  Government  all  "  meant 
to  do  good  ".  Nor  do  these  partial  or  com- 
plete oppositions  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  Mr. 
Larkin's  style  of  eloquence  and  reasoning.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  from  speech  to  speech, 
or  from  day  to  day,  to  discover  contradictions 
and  anomalies.  Mr.  Larkin's  sentences  at  the  Albert 
Hall  are  a  sequence  of  statements  and  ideas  without 
emotional  or  logical  connection.  The  words  tumble 
from  him  as  from  a  lunatic.  He  follows  the  purely 
accidental  suggestions  of  his  last  word  or  phrase. 
Within  five  minutes  he  has  made  a  statement  and  con- 
tradicted it,  established  a  point  and  given  it  away. 

Clearly,  therefore,  Mr.  Larkin's  influence  has 
nothing  to  do  with  brains,  or  with  stability  of  purpose. 
Nor  has  it  anything  to  do  with  eloquence.  There  is 
no  sort  of  eloquence  in  the  speeches  we  have  so  far 
heard.  We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Larkin's  speeches 
are  illiterate  and  unpunctuated.  They  are,  of  course, 
terribly  so ;  but  real  eloquence  has  often  defied  the 
rules.  We  are  not  asking  Mr.  Larkin  to  talk  like 
Burke  or  Lord  Rosebery.  We  expect  in  him  no  more 
than  the  rough  and  ready  eloquence  of  Hyde  Park. 
But  there  is  no  eloquence  of  any  sort  in  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Larkin — not  even  the  rude  eloquence  of  a  Sal- 
vationist convert.  His  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  could 
only  bewilder  a  plain  man  asking  to  be  told  some- 
thing intelligible  in  language  he  could  understand. 

There  is  only  one  positive  quality  in  Mr.  Larkin  we 
have  so  far  been  able  to  detect — namely,  his  indigna- 
tion. Indignation  is  a  fine  thing;  and  it  has  often 
been  used  to  fine  ends.  Indignation  firing  a  man  who 
has  brains  and  character  is  one  of  the  great  and 
terrible  forces  of  history.  Indignation  has  been  known 
to  kill  strong  men  with  a  look.  We  think  it  was  the 
first  Edward  who  came  into  a  synod  of  bishops  with 
indignation  in  his  eye.  Suitably  expressing  it,  he 
fixed  a  terrible  look  upon  one  of  the  principal  offenders, 
who  fell  at  once  dead  upon  the  floor.  But  the  first 
Edward  was  a  great  man,  and  he  lived  in  a  time  when 
indignation  unassisted  would  not  have  carried  him 
far.  The  success  of  Mr.  Larkin's  indignation — indig- 
nation unrelieved  by  wit,  or  wisdom,  or  will — is 
another  sign  of  these  democratic  times.  Mr.  Larkin 
has  no  need  of  Mr.  George's  astuteness,  or  Mr. 
George's  ability  to  make  speeches  with  a  perceptible 
logic  of  their  own.  He  merely  needs  to  remember  that 
he  has  starved  and  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  that  the 
people  for  whom  he  screams  are  suffering  these  things 
to-day.  Immediately  indignation  comes  upon  him,  and 
enables  him  to  carry  with  him  all  his  comrades  in 
affliction.  In  Mr.  Larkin's  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall 
you  can  detect  him,  when  the  passion  ebbs,  flying 
instinctively  for  help  to  images  and  memories  of  suffer- 
ing, whipping  himself  into  further  ecstasies  like  a 
flagellant. 

Indignation  is  not  enough.  Clearly  we  shall  get  no 
practical  help  from  Mr.  Larkin  in  settling  our  difficul- 
ties. We  hope  Mr.  Larkin's  English  audiences  will 
yet  show  him  that  we  have  had  enough  of  the  hysterical 
Kelt.  English  toleration  has  gone  absurdly  far  in 
assuming  the  genius  of  any  person  who  is  disorderly. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Larkin  are  not  in  their 
violence  and  fury  revealing  genius  or  any  superiority  of 
spirit  or  intelligence  over  the  dull  Englishman.  They 
are  revealing  in  themselves  the  lack  of  what  the 
psychologists  have  described  as  "  inhibitory  charac- 
ters ".  They  suffer  from  specific  lesions  of  the  brain 
that  allow  them  to  do  and  say  things  of  which  the 
normal  and  balanced  individual  would  be  ashamed. 
Even  the  admirers  of  these  modern  demagogues  realise 
in  a  vague  way  that  this  is  so.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Larkin  are  allowed  to  say  things  of  their  oppo- 
nents which  no  audience  would  tolerate  in  a  person  who 
was  known  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  what  he  was 
saying.  LTneonsciously  allowances  are  made  for 
the  lack  in  these  men  of  the  prohibiting  motives  which 
enable  the  more  normal  orator  to  think  fairly  of  his 
opponents.  There  has  always  existed  among  primitive 
and  uneducated  people  an  unwritten  law  of  indulgence 
for  the  man  who  is  "  wanting  in  his  mind  ".  Only 
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by  reference  to  this  can  we  explain  the  fact  thai  an 
audience  to-day  will  allow  orators  like  Mr.  George  and 
Mr.  Larkin  to  insult  and  blacken  their  opponents  out- 
right, whereas  it  will  pot  allow  any  obviously  sane  and 
collected  orator  to  venture  even  upon  a  harmless  jest 
at  the  expense  of  its  favourites. 

Mr.  Larkin  made  a  grave  mistake  in  bringing  over 
the  fiery  cross  to  England.  His  speeches  in  Man- 
chester and  London  have  destroyed  the  illusions  of 
many  on  whose  support  he  might  have  counted  had 
he  remained  a  local  champion  of  Labour  in  Dublin. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Larkin  in  his  practical  mission  has 
failed.  A  sense  of  failure  is  plainly  written  between 
the  lines  of  his  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall.  To  this 
sense  of  failure  are  due  the  half-withdrawing  of  his 
confident  damnations  and  bis  complete  change  of 
attitude  as  to  the  English  Labour  leaders.  Mr.  Larkin, 
when  he  came  to  England,  clearly  intended  to  appeal 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  English  trade-unionists. 
He  hoped  that  the  rank  and  file  would  support  him 
and  carry  the  English  leaders  off  their  feet  in  a 
complete  acquiescence  with  his  policy  in  Dublin.  Mr. 
Larkin  wanted  a  general  strike,  however  he  may 
try  to  explain  that  he  did  not.  Mr.  Larkin  has  not 
moved  the  English  leaders  an  inch.  They  answer  his 
desire  for  a  general  strike  with  a  promise  to  con- 
sider the  position  again  in  three  weeks'  time.  Mean- 
time things  will  continue  as  before.  Mr.  Larkin 
has  found  that  his  divine  (and  profane)  anger  is  not 
enough  to  carry  the  English  trade-union  leaders  to 
extremes.  The  English  leaders  seem  for  the  moment 
to  have  taught  Mr.  Larkin  to  respect  their  authority. 
He  has  not  damned  the  English  trade-union  leaders 
since  he  arrived  in  London.  Perhaps  he  is  waiting 
to  be  once  more  at  home  with  his  people.  Then  the 
turn  may  come  again  for  the  damnation  of  Mr.  Red- 
mond, the  Ancient  Hibernians,  the  Empire,  and  the 
Government. 


THE  INSURANCE  PROBLEM. 

THERE  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  Norwich 
speech  which  will  be  read  with  enthusiasm  by 
all  the  workmen,  and  by  a  good  many  people  of  the 
middle  classes  too  :  that  in  which  he  holds  out  to  them 
hope  of  a  voluntary  instead  of  a  compulsory  Insurance 
Act.  It  is  hard,  unless  one  has  lived  and  moved 
among  workmen,  to  realise  their  anger  at  being  forced 
by  law  to  submit  to  a  compulsory  deduction  from  their 
wages.  But  this  whole  question  of  insurance  is  bound 
up  with  another  Labour  problem  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
alone  among  politicians  to-day  has  adequately  treated. 

On  November  8th,  191 1,  a  Tariff  Reform  League 
banquet  was  given  at  the  White  City,  and  leaders  of 
the  Unionist  Party  spoke.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  summed 
up  the  main  grievance  of  the  working  classes ;  and, 
although  he  did  not  set  forth  specific  remedies,  he 
showed  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  essential 
cause  of  Labour  unrest  before  prescribing  for  it. 

"  While  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  has  greatly 
increased  ",  said  Mr.  Law,  "  the  position  of  the  work- 
ing classes  has  become  worse.  In  spite  of  the  Govern- 
ment— which  has  been  living  on  the  dear  loaf — the 
necessaries  of  life  have  risen,  but  wages  have  not. 
Every  class  would  like  to  see  the  working  classes  get 
a  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  their  industry,  and  the 
method  by  which  this  is  to  be  obtained  is  the  touch- 
stone between  the  two  political  parties.  That  of  the 
Government  is  to  take  from  the  rich  by  taxation  and 
give  to  the  poor  by  doles.  That  of  the  Tariff  Re- 
formers is  to  put  the  working  classes  in  a  position  to 
help  themselves,  and  under  no  other  fiscal  system  can 
there  be  a  general  rise  in  the  level  of  wages  in  this 
country. " 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  very  simplicity  of  these 
remarks  that  we  must  attribute  their  neglect.  Only  a 
few  months  before  Mr.  Law  spoke,  a  long  strike  at 
the  Docks  had  thrown  out  of  gear  the  delicate  indus- 
trial and  social  mechanism  of  the  wide  area  covered 
by  the  word  "  London  ".  Only  a  few  weeks  before 
he  spoke,  a  strike  which  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  disastrous — which  would  have  paralysed  the 
entire    transport   system   of   the   country — had  been 


averted,  but  only  with  very  great  difficulty.  Since  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Bonar  I. aw,  towards  the  end  of  1911, 
we  have  had  a  miners'  strike.  Syndicalism,  crudely 
understood,  has  been  widely  preached ;  omnibus  men, 
taxi-drivers,  and  many  other  classes  of  Labour  have 
caused  trouble  ;  and  now  comes  Mr.  Larkin,  with  his 
"  fiery  cross  "  and  tin-  threat  of  a  general  strike 
throughout  the  country.  If  not  an  excuse  for  these 
things,  certainly  an  explanation  of  them  may  be  found 
in  the  want  of  sympathy  and  science  with  which  pro- 
fessional party  politicians  have  treated  the  economic 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  England  for  the 
last  decade.  The  Conservatives  certainly  have  to 
their  credit  two  great  Labour  measures — the  Factory 
Acts  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

But  a  reputation  for  its  past  achievements,  as  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith  and  others  clearly  understand,  will  not 
carry  a  political  parly  along  for  ever. 

You  need  not  mingle  with  the  working  classes  for 
a  very  long  time  to  learn  what  is  interesting  them  just 
now.  They  hardly  care  at  all  for  the  grave  political 
problems  which  the  politicians  arc  full  of.  This,  from 
a  national  point  of  view,  is  bad,  for  all  good  citizens 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  political  problems  of  the 
day.  Our  workmen,  generally,  have  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  opportunity  which  would  enable  them  to 
do  so ;  and,  what  is  worse,  since  the  passing  of  recent 
Liberal  legislation,  they  have  not  the  inclination.  If 
I  "  giving  to  the  poor  by  doles  "  is  a  form  of  financial 
jugglery  that  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Unionist  Party,  it  is  even  less  in  favour  with  the  work- 
men. 

Honest  working  men  prefer  the  system  that  allows 
them  to  help  themselves  to  the  system  that  turns  them 
into    human    automata — ticketed    and    surveyed  by 

j  Government  inspectors. 

There  is  one  notorious  example  of  this  dole  system 
on  which  the  Unionist  Party  cannot  lay  too  much 
stress.  The  National  Insurance  Act  of  1912  has,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  England,  split  the 
country  into  two  definite  sections  :  first,  the  section 
which  must — there  is  no  option — be  registered, 
ticketed,  identified;  the  section  which  must  carry  a 
card,  the  section  of  the  community  which  cannot  move 
freely  from  town  to  town  without  notifying  the  insur- 
ance inspectors ;  second,  that  relatively  small  part  of 
the  population  which  does  not  work  with  its  hands 
and  earns  more  than  ^160  a  year.  The  working 
classes  loathe  the  system  of  cards  and  stamps  which 
a  Liberal  Government — the  alleged  jealous  keeper  of 
the  traditions  of  liberty — has  forced  upon  them.  They 
object  to  the  deduction  from  their  wages  which  is  a 
necessary  feature  of  both  divisions  of  the  Insurance 
Act;  but  they  object  much  more  to  being  made  to  do 
under  compulsion  what  all  of  them  who  could  afford  it 
did  voluntarily. 

Above  all,  they  object  to  the  cards,  the  stamps,  and 
the  irritating  interference  of  Government  inspectors. 
They  feel  that  these  things  are  un-English,  ignoble, 

'  degrading.  Who  that  knows  the  English  working 
classes  shall  say  they  are  wrong? 

There  are  several  flaws  in  the  Act  as  it  stands  which 
the  Unionists  have  never  emphasised  enough.  It  has 
been  openly  said,  for  example,  that  several  first-class 

j  insurance  companies  and  friendly  societies  give  more 

!  benefits  in  return  for  the  money  than  the  Government 
can  promise.    Mr.   Lloyd   George,   indeed,  proposes 

I  to  devote  any  surplus  funds  he  has  to  the  building  of 
cottages,  and  not  to  bonuses.  In  other  words,  the 
working  classes  as  a  body,  from  whom  these  funds 
have  been  derived,  will  lend  part  of  their  funds  to 
themselves   at  interest  !    If  it  be   objected  that  the 

I  employer  and  the  State  are  responsible  for  part  of  the 
Insurance  funds,  tbe  objection  merely  brings  us  to 
another  point  which  the  Unionists  have  overlooked — 
that  the  employer  recoups  himself  by  raising  prices, 
dismissing  aged  workmen,  speeding  up,  and  so  on, 
thereby  throwing  most  of  his  contribution  on  the 
indirect  taxpayers.  The  State  also  draws  its  propor- 
tion from  the  indirect  taxpayers;  and  the  working 
classes  form  the  majority  of  the  indirect  taxpayers  of 
the  country. 
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There  are  other  points  to  note.  Wages,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rising  cost  of  living — setting  aside 
entirely  the  question  of  the  enormous  rise  in  profits —  1 
had  been  falling  steadily  since  the  end  of  the  South 
African  War.  The  employers,  particularly  the  large  1 
employers  and  trusts  (such  as  soap,  cocoa,  potash)  j 
did  not  suffer.  Trade  boomed.  Profits  rose.  But, 
let  it  be  emphasised,  real  wages — wages  considered 
in  proportion  to  prices — dropped  and  dropped  and 
dropped.  By  1912  wages  had,  in  nearly  all  grades  oi 
labour,  touched  subsistence  level ;  and  lower  than 
this  it  would  not  have  "  paid  "  the  capitalists  to  allow 
wages  to  sink.  Yet  191 2  was  the  year  in  which  the 
Government  decided  to  tax  an  already  overburdened 
class  by  an  additional  fourpence  a  week — which  really 
came  to  ninepence  a  week — and  a  certain  proportion 
of  that  class  to  a  still  greater  extent.  For  the  un- 
employment "  benefits  "  were  "  extra  ". 

It  should  be  remarked  that,  before  the  passing  of 
the   Insurance   Act,    all   those  workmen   who  could 
possibly  afford  it  joined  a  friendly  society  or  subscribed 
for  Trade  Union  benefits.    The  men  who  did  so  now  I 
find  themselves  generally  worse  off  under  the  Act,  and 
the  men  who  could  not  previously  join  a  society  have 
had  to  reduce  their  standard  of  living — already  low 
enough — to  find  their  insurance  coppers  week  by  week.  , 
The  workmen  are  complaining,   and  very  justly,   of  ! 
degradation  and  extortion ;  the  friendly  societies  are  I 
complaining  of  bankruptcy.    If  the  Unionists  can  see 
their  way  to  a  Voluntary  Insurance  Act,   and  fight 
during  the  next  election  on  that  issue,  their  success  by 
a  large  majority  is  certain. 


THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  PEARLS. 

THE  Pearl  Necklace  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  inevit- 
ably suggests  memories  of  that  other  "  Proces 
du  Collier  "  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris  nearly  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 

Two  more  unequal  examples  of  Destiny  as 
dramatic  artist  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The 
motive — jewels  and  the  rascal — is  common  to  both, 
but  how  different  the  treatment.  In  the  high  ironic 
vein  the  story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  stands  with- 
out a  peer.  It  is  as  if  some  Greek  tragedian  had 
collaborated,  say,  with  Balzac,  producing  a  perfect 
whole,  without  seam  or  join.  It  touches  tragedy  on 
the  one  side,  farce  on  the  other;  and  the  two  are 
cemented  by  a  sneer.  No  one  human  artist  could  have 
dealt  with  such  a  theme  thus — could  have  woven  into 
one  web  of  intrigue  the  personalities  of  a  queen  "  too 
careless  of  etiquette,"  a  love-sick  elderly  prince  of  the 
Church,  a  bar-sinister  Valois  ex-milliner  pseudo- 
Countess,  a  monomaniac  Court  Jeweller,  a  courtezan, 
and  the  miscellaneous  rascaldom  of  a  great  capital. 
If  one  can  picture  a  nether-world  of  busy-body  demons  j 
such  as  Le  Sage  suggests  in  "  Le  Diablc  Boiteux  ", 
then  the  contrivance  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  affair 
must  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  those  "  diables  du 
premier  ordre,  esprits  de  cour  ",  of  whom  Asmodeus  I 
speaks  with  bated  breath.  On  the  other  hand,  the  } 
Affair  of  the  Pearls  suggests  some  lighter  prank  of 
Asmodeus  himself,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  inspiration 
of  some  diabolical  counterpart  of  Mr.  Melville  or  Mr. 
G.  R.  Sims.  Hardly  that,  indeed ;  for  the  story  of  the  1 
pearls,  with  its  crude  sensation  and  broad  farce,  does 
not  even  betray  the  touch  of  a  trained  dramatic  hand. 
The  veriest  beginner  would  avoid  incidents  so  uncon- 
vincing and  so  burlesque. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  raw  material  of  drama  here, 
if  only  the  drama  of  bigness.  As  far,  indeed,  as  mere  j 
money  goes,  the  new  "  affaire  du  collier  "  is  more  im- 
pressive than  the  old.  Mr.  Max  Meyer's  necklace  is 
worth  not  far  less  than  twice  as  much  as  that  which 
Boehmer,  the  Joailler-Bijoutier  de  la  Reine,  designed 
to  his  own  undoing.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  the 
advance  in  ideas  of  the  sumptuous  which  little  more 
than  a  century  has  brought  about.  Pitifully  small  seem 
our  near  ancestors'  notions  of  luxury.  We  have  to 
go  back  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years  to  get  any 
sort  of  thrill.     Monte  Cristo's  treasures,  for  example, 


seem  absurdly  small  to  a  generation  used  to  fortunes 
like  Mr.  Rockefeller's.  The  famous  banquet  at 
Auteuil,  with  the  marvellous  sterlets  from  the  Volga 
and  lampreys  from  Lake  Fusaro,  fails  to  astonish 
people  whose  tables  are  habitually  loaded  with  strange 
foods  fetched  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
best  Monte  Cristo  did  in  that  genre  is  feeble  to  the 
commonplaces  of  a  New  York  or  London  restaurant. 
Difficult  equally  is  it  to  the  ordinary  man  to  appreciate 
the  boldness  of  Boehmer's  venture  in  making  the 
Diamond  Necklace,  or  his  difficulties  in  getting  rid  of 
it  when  made.  It  was  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
the  talk  of  modish  Europe.  Designed  for  Du  Barry, 
it  was  offered  to  Marie  Antoinette,  who  refused  it 
with  a  right  royal  "  We  have  more  need  for 
seventy-fours  than  for  necklaces";  and  then  it  was 
hawked  unavailingly  from  one  august  personage  to 
another,  until  at  last  Rohan  rose  to  the  bait  of  his 
Circe  false-Countess.  Yet  this  superb  bauble,  so 
famous  that  everybody  knew  it,  so  dear  that  none 
could  buy  it,  was  priced  in  plain  English  money  at 
;/J"8o,ooo  only.  It  seems  to  have  been  good  value  for 
money,  too,  for  it  consisted  of  over  five  hundred 
diamonds,  seventeen  "  as  large  as  filberts  ". 

The  Old  Bailey  necklace  was  made  up,  when  com- 
plete, of  sixty-one  pearls.  Its  value  is  said  to  be 
36,000.  Famous  in  a  narrow  circle  it  may  have 
been,  but  nobody,  in  the  larger  sense,  had  heard  of  it 
three  months  ago.  It  was  sent  to  Paris  "  on 
approval  "  and  its  strange  adventures  took  place  on 
the  return  journey.  To  whom  it  was  sent  the  public 
knows  not  and  cares  not.  A  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago  such  a  piece  of  gossip  would  have  been  everybody's 
property.  To  think  of  buying  such  a  trophy  would 
have  been  a  distinction  in  itself.  But  to-day  there  are 
so  many  possible  clients.  Then  only  a  reigning  prince, 
and  a  private  subject  or  two,  could  have  considered 
such  a  deal.  A  pity  for  Boehmer  that  his  ideas  were 
so  much  in  advance  of  his  time.  His  ambition  to  do 
something  no  man  or  jeweller  had  done  before  brought 
black  despair  into  his  life ;  he  once  asked  the  Queen 
for  permission  to  drown  himself.  To-day  he  would 
have  no  thoughts  of  the  Seine.  The  necklace  would 
represent  no  foolish  piece  of  megalomania,  but  a  safe 
and  ordinary  business,  transaction.  Kings,  of  course, 
would  not  be  likely  customers,  except  the  industrial 
kings  of  the  Great  Republic.  These  are  days  when 
royalty  takes  refuge  in  sober  good  taste,  daring  not  to 
compete  in  gorgeousness  with  the  plutocratic  sub- 
ject. A  modern  Boehmer  does  not  waste  his  time 
in  ante-chambers.  It  is  from  the  Argentine  rancher  or 
the  Chicago  pork  packer,  the  men  who  shower  on  t heir 
wives  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,  that  he  draws  his  richest 
and  promptest  profits. 

One  thing,  however,  money  cannot  do.  It  can  buy 
anything  that  is  there.  But  it  is  unable,  apparently, 
in  some  directions  at  least,  to  get  the  best  made  to 
order  at  a  moment's  notice.  Boehmer,  it  would  seem, 
occupied  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  planning  his 
necklace,  assembling  the  stones,  and  putting  them 
together.  It  took  ten  years  to  collect  the  sixty-one 
pearls  of  the  Old  Bailey  necklace.  Pearls,  far  more 
than  any  other  gems,  are  difficult  to  match,  and  the 
value  of  a  set  depends  greatly  not  only  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  each  individual  pearl,  but  on  the  relation  they 
bear  to  each  other  in  shape,  colour,  and  lustre.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  doubles  the  value  of  two  fine  pearls  if  thev 
match  perfectly  with  each  other.  Much  of  the  mys- 
terious fascination  of  these  "  dewdrops  of  the  ocean  ", 
these  "  Nereid's  tears  ",  is  lost  by  the  smallest 
difference  in  tint.  But  the  great  glory  of  the  pearl  is 
that,  while  it  is  difficult  to  get  one  pearl  to  "  go  "  with 
another,  a  perfectly  selected  set  will  "go  "  with  any- 
thing else.  The  pearl  is  the  grande  dame  among 
gems.  It  never  shrieks  or  advertises.  In  masses 
the  diamond  insists  on  flashing  the  message  "  par- 
venue "  to  the  furthest  corner  of  a  ball-room.  "  Think 
how  jolly  rich  I  must  be  ",  it  winks  with  every  move- 
ment of  its  wearer.  The  pearl  conveys  the  same  im- 
pression in  a  well-bred  undertone.  A  woman  may 
wear  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  pearls  without  making 
her  vis-a-vis  wish  to  pawn  her. 
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Of  course,  there  are  pearls  and  pearls.  They  may 
be  imitation,  which  is  bad,  or  Scotch,  which  is  worse. 
There  are  "  blisters  ",  which  are  pearly,  but  not 
pearls  :  the  result  of  manipulation  by  cunning  man, 
and  not,  like  the  true  pearl,  of  some  obscure  but 
natural  disturbance  in  the  parent  oyster.  To  the 
chemist  "  blister  "  and  pearl  arc  all  one — a  little 
calcium  carbonate,  organic  matter  and  water.  To  the 
jeweller  the  difference  may  be  that  between  shillings 
and  thousands  of  pounds.  To  the  wearer  the  one 
means  shabby  pretence,  the  other  a  satisfying  sense 
of  sumptuousness.  The  real  pearl  has  ihe  one  great 
advantage  that  its  effects  are  not  vulgarised  by 
plausible  imitation.  Sham  diamonds  are  as  good  as 
real  at  a  distance.  The  sham  pearl  is  a  failure  every- 
where. It  can  make  no  far-off  appeal,  and  it  shimmers 
out  its  false  secret  at  close  quarters. 

There  are,  of  course,  people  who  actually  prefer 
shams  in  this  as  all  things.  The  story  of  the 
finding  of  the  necklace  in  an  Islington  gutter  is  really 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  popular  taste  which  is 
repelled  by  any  kind  of  distinction.  The  pearls  were 
handed  round  for  inspection  at  a  public  house.  One 
man  thought  they  were  "  common  "  and  "  unfit  for 
his  baby's  neck  ".  Another  said  he  could  buy  a 
much  better  necklace  for  sixpence  halfpenny.  A  pearl 
said  to  be  worth  ^2,000  failed  to  fetch  the  modest 
price  of  one  penny.  It  is  laughable  enough,  no  doubt, 
but  rather  sad  too.  The  middle  classes  have  chuckled 
over  the  newspaper  reports.  But  are  they,  too, 
incapable  of  mistakes  as  gross?  To  distinguish 
between  a  fine  pearl  and  a  bead  coloured  with  fish- 
scales  would  be  well  within  their  power,  of  course ; 
but  in  literature,  in  art,  in  a  score  of  things,  the 
di  fie  re  nee  between  sixpence  halfpenny  and  ,£2,000 
goes  daily  undetected,  owing  to  a  slight  confusion  in 
the  price  labels.  Even  people  who  ought  to  know 
better,  who  are  paid  to  know  better,  go  on  making 
the  same  coarse  errors,  to  the  joy  of  the  quack  and 
the  despair  of  the  true  artist. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLE. 

LORD  CROMER  AND  INDIAN  TRADE. 
By  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  K.C.I.E. 

THE  very  vague  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  that 
is  possessed  by  the  majority  of  the  general 
public  has  until  recently  made  it  easy  for  Free  Traders 
of  the  baser  sort — and  for  some,  not  of  the  baser  sort, 
who  ought  to  know  better — to  "  queer  the  pitch  "  for 
Tariff  Reform  in  relation  to  India  by  absolute  mis- 
statements of  fact. 

Lancashire,  deeply  interested  in  the  Indian  trade, 
was  told  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  "  ignored  "  or 
"  forgotten  "  India — though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  clearly  indicated  the  Indian  aspect  of 
the  Tariff  Reform  policy  as  early  as  November  3,  1903, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  his  campaign,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  M.  Bhownaggree  that  was  published  in  all  the 
papers. 

Numerous  elections  in  the  north  were  won  by  the 
preposterous  assertion  that  Imperial  Preference  in  India 
might  mean,  not  Preference  at  all,  but  the  Protection 
of  the  Indian  cotton  mills  against  Lancashire — though 
every  sane  politician  knew  perfectly  well,  not  only  that 
Preference  for  Lancashire  is  the  very  negation  of  Pro- 
tection against  Lancashire,  but  also  that  no  Govern- 
ment, whether  Liberal  or  Unionist,  would  live  for  a 
week  after  consenting  to  the  fratricidal  proposal  in- 
volved in  such  Protection  as  that.  The  fact  seems 
patent  and  obvious  enough  now ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that,  in  1906  and  again  in  1910,  some  Liberal 
electors  in  Lancashire  actually  refused  to  accept  the 
offer  of  duty-free  access  for  their  cotton  goods  to  the 
rich  and  vast  Indian  market,  on  the  absurd  and  impos- 
sible ground  that  it  might  lead  to  Indian  Protection. 

No  longer  ago  than  last  year,  after  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  had  lucidly  stated  the  Imperial  Preference  policy 
for  India  to  be  Free  Trade  (so  far  as  possible)  between 


India  on  the  one  side  and  Lancashire  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  on  the  other,  with  moderate  protection  against 
the  protec  ted  and  subsidised  foreigner,  Lord  Crewe 
vehemently  protested  that  India  would  "  resent  "  such 
a  proposal,  because  it  would  not  give  her  the  impossible 
boon  of  Protection  against  Lancashire  !  It  was,  of 
course,  quite  true  that  India  would  prefer  full-blooded 
Protection,  against  Lancashire  as  well  as  against  the 
foreigner,  if  she  were  not  restrained  by  Imperial  con- 
siderations. But  Lord  Crewe's  mischievous  and  un- 
patriotic suggestion  was  answered  in  no  uncertain  tone 
by  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  in  the  great  fiscal 
debate  of  March  17  last,  when  Sir  Gangadhar  Chit- 
navis,  the  acting  leader  of  the  Indian  members  of 
Council,  supported  by  every  one  of  his  Indian  col- 
leagues, moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Imperial  Pre- 
ference. He  pointed  out  that  the  "  overhaul  of  the 
tariff  ",  which  must  soon  be  made,  "  can  be  made  on 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  economic  principles,  Pro- 
tection or  Preference";  but  that,  having  regard  to 
"  the  feeling  in  England,  Protection  for  us  is  out  of 
the  question  ".  He  added  :  "  I  have  advocated  inter- 
Imperial  Preference  because  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
measure  reasonably  practical  ".  And  he  buttressed  his 
economic  arguments  in  favour  of  Preference  with  a 
noble  sentiment  that  might  be  commended  to  Lord 
Crewe's  attention  :  "  There  are  likewise  other  ad- 
vantages to  be  reaped  from  Imperial  Preference,  of 
which  I  need  but  mention  one  as  an  instance — the 
solidarity  of  the  Empire  ".  This  is  the  high-minded 
and  patriotic  spirit  that  Lord  Crewe  should  recognise 
in  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  arouse  in  their  minds  an  ignoble  jealousy  which  is 
entirely  foreign  to  their  nature. 

And  this  clear-cut  distinction  between  Protection 
and  Preference  was  further  emphasised  in  the  masterly 
review  of  the  general  fiscal  position  in  India  in  which 
Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson  replied  to  his  Indian  col- 
leagues on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Of  course,  as 
the  responsible  Minister  for  Finance  of  a  Free  Trade 
Government,  Sir  Guy  religiously  refrained  from  attack- 
ing Free  Trade — and  he  was  even  able  to  show  that, 
like  Preference,  it  had  many  advantages  over  full- 
blooded  Protection.  But  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  he 
regarded  Imperial  Preference  not  only  as  the  true  via 
media  between  the  Protection  beloved  of  India  and  the 
Free  Trade  of  the  Government,  but  also  as  the  real 
road  to  Indian  expansion  and  prosperity,  and  the  real 
future  for  the  Empire. 

In  the  altered  circumstances  produced  by  these  recent 
events,  we  have  now  the  advantage  of  hearing  a  re- 
statement of  the  Free  Trade  case  for  India  from  the 
two  most  eminent  Anglo-Indian  Free  Traders — the 
only  two,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  possess  both  a  first- 
rate  knowledge  of  economic  science  and  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  economic  position  of  India.  A 
reasoned  defence  of  Indian  Free  Trade  has  been  offered 
by  Lord  Cromer  in  the  "Spectator",  and  by  Sir 
William  Lee-Warner  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review"; 
and  it  is  immensely  encouraging  to  the  advocates  of 
Imperial  Preference  to  find  that  the  arguments  of  these 
distinguished  Free  Traders  are  generally  directed 
against  Indian  Protection,  and  that  in  most  points  they 
are  now  actually  in  agreement  with  Preference. 

For  instance,  Lord  Cromer  agrees  with  us.  He  says 
we  are  "  unquestionably  right  "  in  "  demanding  the 
abolition  both  of  the  import  duty  on  (British)  cotton- 
goods  and  the  corresponding  excise  duty  levied  in 
India  ".  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  converted  to  our 
proposal  to  maintain  or  increase  the  existing  taxation 
on  the  import  of  competing  foreign  goods ;  but  he 
admits  that  such  taxation  would  be  immensely  popular 
in  India,  and  he  does  not  deny  that  it  may  be  absolutely 
needed  for  the  Indian  revenue.  When  the  Indians  are 
desirous  of  remitting  taxation  on  our  British  goods, 
surely  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  agree  to  their  taxing 
the  protected  and  subsidised  goods  of  the  foreigner. 
Sir  Gangadhar  Chitnavis,  in  the  speech  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  complained  that  "  we  are  not  only  not 
allowed  by  England  to  protect  ourselves  against  her — 
which  is  intelligible  perhaps — but  we  are  not  allowed 
to  protect  ourselves  against  foreign  countries  !  "  And 
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after  all,  Lord  Cromer's  doubt  about  taxing-  foreign 
imports  is  entirely  due  to  the  fear  lest  such  taxation 
might  raise  the  price  of  necessaries  to  the  Indian 
masses;  but  he  forgets  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
only  imported  necessary  of  the  poor  Indian  is  his 
cotton-cloth,  and  that,  as  Lancashire  and  India  between 
them  produce  very  nearly  the  whole  supply,  and  as  the 
taxation  on  Lancashire  and  Indian  cotton-goods  is  to 
be  remitted  under  Imperial  Preference,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  the  poor  Indian  will  then  obtain  his  neces- 
saries at  a  price  less  than  that  which  he  has  to  pay 
under  Free  Trade. 

Lord  Cromer  also  admits  that,  whatever  fiscal  policy 
we  ultimately  adopt  in  India,  it  must  always  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  any  British  Government  to  yield 
to  the  popular  wish  to  impose  protective  duties  against 
British  goods.  And,  further,  he  agrees  with  Tariff 
Reformers,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  Sir  Gan- 
gadhar  Chitnavis  and  the  last  two  Finance  Ministers 
of  India  (Sir  Edward  Law  and  Sir  Guy  Wilson), 
that  there  is — these  are  Lord  Cromer's  striking  words 
— "  a  good  prima  facie  case  for  supposing  that  India 
has  relatively  little  to  fear  from  retaliation  "  on  the  part 
of  foreign  nations,  for  they  only  buy  from  her  the 
raw  materials  and  the  food  which  they  absolutely 
require,  and  must  obtain  cheaply. 

We  used  to  be  told  by  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  " 
and  other  champions  of  Cobdenism,  that  the  Indian 
hatred  of  Free  Trade  is  largely  due  to  the  selfishness 
of  Indian  manufacturers.  But  Sir  William  Lee- 
Warner,  after  fairly  stating  the  existing  Free  Trade 
tariff,  declares  plainly  that  "  The  Indian  members  of 
the  Legislative  Councils  are  not  satisfied  with  this ;  they 
have  acquired  larger  powers  in  the  reorganised 
Councils,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  mean  to  use 
them  ". 

We  used  to  be  told  by  the  Free  Traders,  relying  on 
the  exceptional  statistics  of  the  great  piece-goods  trade, 
that  British  trade  is  "  holding  its  own  "  in  India. 
But  Sir  William  Lee-Warner  tells  a  very  different 
tale  now.  With  regard  to  Indian  exports,  he  says  : 
"  The  broad  fact  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  has 
ceased  to  be  the  chief  external  market  of  India.  .  .  . 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  proportion  which  the  British 
Isles  took  was  close  upon  forty  per  cent.  ..."  But 
now  he  shows  that  three  countries,  Germany,  China, 
and  the  United  States,  alone  take  more  than  we 
do  !  And,  further,  he  admits  that  our  British  duty 
on  Indian  tea  "  is  reasonably  resented  as  opposed  to 
Imperial  unity  ".  As  Mr.  Asquith  would  say,  We  are 
getting  on  ! 

Then  Sir  William  Lee-Warner  coyly  admits  "  the 
diminishing  share  of  the  import  trade  of  India  which 
falls  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  twenty-five  years  it  I 
has  decreased  from  eighty-one  to  sixty-three  per  cent.  ; 
while  the  share  of  foreign  countries,  notably  Germany, 
Java,  United  States,  Austria  and  Belgium  has,  he 
sorrowfully  confesses,  "  steadily  increased  "  ! 

After  these  fair  and  honourable  admissions  on  the 
part  of  the  protagonists  of  Free  Trade,  the  very  high 
priests  of  Cobdenism,  it  seems  quite  incredible  that  any 
worker  in  Lancashire,  or  any  other  of  our  great  indus- 
trial districts,  can  have  even  a  moment's  doubt  as  to 
the  urgent  need  of  Indian  Imperial  Preference  in  the 
interests  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  this  country. 
The  Indian  members  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  tell  us  distinctly  that  they  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  available  policy  for  India ;  and  though  Sir  William 
Lee-Warner  says  of  them,  somewhat  harshly,  that 
•"The  classes  which  rule  in  India  have  not  the  ex- 
perience which  would  qualify  them  to  be  judges  of 
industrial  success  ",  he  must  admit  that  they  are  the 
best  results  of  Lord  Morley's  reforms ;  that  they  ade- 
quately represent  educated  India,  and  that  at  this 
moment  it  would  be  impossible  to  nam?  more  authorita- 
tive experts  on  Indian  industrial  questions  than  Sir 
Vithaldas  Thackersey,  Sir  Sassoon  David,  Mr.  Gok- 
hale,  and  other  leading  members  of  the  Council.  It 
is  not  they,  but  the  Radical  Ministers  at  Westminster, 
who  are  lacking  in  industrial  experience  and  know- 
ledge. 


MIDDLE  ARTICLES. 

IN    SHINING  ARMOUR. 
By  James  Stephens. 

THE  purity  crusade  which  is  just  now  agitating 
the  music-halls  (one  wonders  does  it  really 
agitate  them?)  presents  some  interesting  aspects.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  first  time  such  a  warfare  has  been 
conducted  against  the  latter-day  gypsies  and  strollers, 
and  one  may  safely  prophesy  that  it  will  not  be  by 
any  means  the  last,  for  the  tribes  of  those  who  sin 
for  and  against  morality  are  eternal.  In  the  long  run 
none  of  these  movements  has  made  the  slightest 
difference  to  the  halls,  and  they  never  will ;  the  music- 
hall  mind  is  as  fixed  in  its  own  dusty  firmament  as 
the  Polar  Star  or  the  mind  of  the  music-hall  badgerer. 
For  a  week  or  two  the  shady,  if  not  black,  business 
will  be  retrenched  from  the  performance ;  some  exuber- 
ance will  be  shorn  from  the  song  which  means  some- 
thing quite  other  than  it  says;  the  joke  will  be  pink 
instead  of  blue ;  the  more  elastic  movements  will  be 
docked  from  the  dance  that  is  not  worth  dancing,  and 
the  drapery  will  be  thicker  than  is  pleasant  to  either 
the  dancer  or  those  long-suffering  but  stupid  people, 
the  persons  danced  at.  For  a  little  time  these  things 
will  happen,  and  then  (because  purity  crusaders  have 
only  the  lives  of  butterflies)  they  will  revert  to  those 
original  sins  which  are  part  of  their  profession — the 
most  conservative  profession  in  the  world. 

I  will  not  question  whether,  in  the  terms  of  the 
crusaders,  the  music-halls  are  or  are  not  indecent,  or, 
rather,  immoral — for  this  is  the  word  most  frequently 
on  the  lips  of  the  reformers.  It  is  a  grave  matter 
that  the  term  "  morals  "  should  have  become  so 
closely  identified  with  the  term  "  sex  "  that  many 
people  have  a  difficulty  in  disentangling  them — its 
significance  is  much  wider  than  this.  It  is  a  matter 
for  astonishment  that  so  many  healthy  and  sane 
people  should  become  unhealthy  and,  indeed,  mad  as 
soon  as  either  of  these  words  are  uttered.  The  whole 
subject  is  as  much  pathological  as  philosophical ;  but 
for  hundreds  of  years  there  has  been  a  number  of 
people  (by  their  noise  one  might  think  the  major 
portion  of  humanity)  who  cannot  discuss  morality 
otherwise  than  in  terms  of  the  rabies.  They  hate 
sex  :  more,  they  fear  it ;  and  one  wonders  why.  There 
is  interesting  speculation  in  this  affair,  and  perhaps 
some  comic  matter  might  be  extracted  from  it  also. 
There  is  really  no  fun  in  the  music-halls,  but  there 
is  plenty  of  fun  in  philosophy.  If  you  ever  see  a 
person  who  is  laughing  when  he  thinks  nobody  is 
looking  at  him,  then  you  have  a  philosopher  under 
observation  and  the  joke  is  possibly  cosmic;  but  you 
will  have  to  be  able  to  see  that  joke  with  your  whole 
being  instead  of  only  with  your  funny-bone,  as  is 
the  case  with  common  humour. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  crusader  set  down, 
with  as  much  particularity  as  he  can  compass,  his 
case  against  the  human  figure  and  the  gymnastic 
exercises  which  are  now  called  dances.  I  am  sure  a 
case  could  be  made  on  medical  grounds ;  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  equally  certain  that  a 
case  can  be  made  in  terms  of  the  larger  ethic  which 
some  people  think  is  philosophy.  It  is  this  latter  case 
I  should  prefer  to  have  formulated.  Sometimes,  and 
I  think  this  is  undeniable,  a  great  part  of  repressive 
morality  has  its  origin  in  as  ugly  a  bog  of  aggressive, 
physical  jealousy  as  can  well  be  imagined.  I  do  not 
particularly  wish  to  hear  that  aspect  of  the  matter, 
although,  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  it  also  should 
be  ventilated.  About  three  years  ago  it  was  the 
custom  in  Ireland  that  if  a  policeman  failed  to  show 
a  certain  tally  of  prisoners  per  month  he  was  liable 
to  be  discharged  from  his  employment.  They  did  not, 
like  the  Israelites  of  old,  plead  an  inability  to  make 
bricks  without  straw ;  no  policeman  was  ever  dis- 
charged for  lack  of  prisoners  ;  they  made  themselves 
the  crimes  which  they  subsequently  punished,  and 
they  extracted  a  very  decent  and  interesting  livelihood 
from  their  own  sins.  The  necessity  for  living  is  not 
confined  to  policemen.     There  are  a  number  of  sub- 
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jects  spoken  of  to-day  under  wrappings  and  disguises 
and  mysteries,  but  honest  discussion  would  show  them 
to  be  no  more  than  painted  bogies  which  have  been 
patented  and  exploited  by  those  whose  livelihood  [ 
depends  on  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  man — 
a  numerous  class  this,  also. 

II  the  crusade  had  been  initiated  by  the  medical 
profession,  there  would  be  some  hope  that  its  bond 
fides  might  be  sound  :  one  could  then  respect  it  a 
little  with  one's  mind  as  well  as  with  one's  prejudices 
or  atavistic  memories — of  course,  one  would  not 
respect  it  very  much,  for  the  average  doctor  is  as 
ignorant  of  anything  real  as  the  average  nailmaker. 
I  implore  somebody  to  state  me  the  case  of  morality  I 
versus  sex  in  its  application  to  the  higher  ethic,  and 
I  beg  that  complaisant  person  not  to  give  me  facts 
or  exact  information.  I  dislike  and  despise  exact 
information  outside  of  its  proper  place,  which  is  a 
Blue-book.  I  hate  the  ill-made  mind  that  tells 
me  facts — I  have  no  use  for  them  ;  no  discussion  is 
possible  with  these  weighted  dice  of  thought.  The 
matter  must  be  brought  at  least  one  storey  above  the 
dissecting-room  and  the  vestry.  Further,  I  will  forbid 
such  a  person,  on  pain  of  my  contempt,  to  use  the 
phrase  "  .1  place  to  which  you  cannot  bring  your  wife 
or  sister  ".  There  is  no  such  place  on  this  round 
earth ;  and,  moreover,  your  wives  and  sisters  are 
already  laughing  at  you  because  they  know  more  about 
these  places  by  instinct  than  you  can  ever  teach  them. 
All  women  were  music-hall  performers  in  their  previous 
incarnations — So  ! 

But  there  is  a  crusade  which  might  profitably  be 
led  against  music-hall  entertainers.  God  help  them  ! 
they  usually  speak  of  themselves  as  "  artists  ",  and 
the  intellectual  snobbishness  shown  by  the  word  is  a 
most  valuable  sign  of  their  ultimate  redemption.  I 
assert  that  most  music-hall  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances are  inane,  tedious  vulgarities,  and  are,  there- 
fore, and  for  no  other  reason,  debasing.  If  these 
were  even  the  vulgarities  of  their  own  time  I  would 
prefer  no  complaint  against  them,  because  they  would 
then  be  in  their  proper  evolutionary  position;  but 
their  show,  act,  stunt,  or  however  else  they  name 
their  miserable  rubbish,  reflects  always  the  mental 
attitude  of  twenty  or  even  fifty  years  ago ;  it  is  only 
brought  up  to  date  by  "  gag  ",  by  mentioning  some 
such  word  as  aeroplane  or  Tariff  Reform;  I  say,  and 
this  is  the  real  case  against  the  music-halls,  that  no 
man  over  thirty  years  of  age  would  go  into  a  music- 
hall  unless  his  head  was  empty  to  desperation,  and 
that  he  goes  there  only  in  preference  to  committing 
suicide.  I  would,  having  seen  the  work  of  any  come- 
dian for  three  minutes,  prophesy  every  gesture  that 
he  could  make  in  any  song  that  he  would  ever  sing 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Like  the  people  of 
the  Hebrides  who  existed  by  taking  in  each  other's 
washing,  music-hall  performers  exist  by  stealing  each 
other's  tricks.  There  are  about  twenty  gestures  only 
on  the  music-hall,  and  the  person  who  can  watch  the 
eternal,  wearisome  recurrence  of  these  stereotvped 
funninesses  deserves  all  the  boredom  he  is  going  to 
get. 

If  the  public  went  on  strike  against  the  badness  of 
the  performance,  if  they  led  a  host  against  the  stage 
door  demanding  honest  laughter  for  honest  money, 
there  would  be  some  hope  for  them  ;  but  in  reality 
the  music-hall  audience  is  composed  entirely  of  people 
who  ought  to  be  on  the  music-hall  stage,  and  they 
have  not  got  among  them  a  single  moral  that  you 
could  damage  with  a  hammer. 


STAGE  MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 
By  Edmund  Gosse. 

MR.  JOHN  PALMER  has  written  a  volume*  which 
displays  wide  reading  and  considerable  fresh- 
ness of  thought.  He  has  chosen  for  it  a  title  which 
does  less  than  justice  to  its  scope.    A  book  of  this 

* "  The  Comedy  of  Manners. "  By  John  Palmer.  Hell. 
10s.  6d.  net. 


size,  dealing  uniformly  with  the  whole  subject  of 
ihe  Comedy  of  Manners,  would  have  to  embrace  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  world  from  Aristophanes 
to  M.  Maurice  Donnay,  and  could  but  be  thin  and 
superficial.  But  Mr.  Palmer,  with  real  adequacy  of 
treatment,  has  confined  himself  to  one  province  in 

this  vast  country,  and,  indeed,  to  one  county  of  that 
province.  His  subject  is  that  section  of  what  is 
roughly  called  the  Comedy  of  the  Restoration,  which 
was  founded  on  a  graceful  conception  of  society.  This 
idea  of  grace  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  comedies 
of  Wilson,  Dryden,  and  Shadwell  were  solid  contribu- 
tions to  the  stage,  but  they  were  conspicuous  for  their 
inelegance.  The  comedies  of  the  five  great  writers 
whom  Mr.  Palmer  analyses — and  they  are  Ethercge, 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Earquhar — set 
themselves  to  give  a  humorous  colouring  to  society 
as  they  saw  it  in  its  most  elegant  forms.  How  they 
did  it  is  Mr.  Palmer's  subject. 

lie  has  treated  it  with  admirable  vivacity.  I  sus- 
pect that  when  he  is  thirty  years  older,  and  from  the 
heights  of  a  distinguished  career  looks  back  at  his 
first  book,  he  may  perhaps  judge  some  of  it  to  be  a 
little  crude.  He  is  too  rapturously  on  the  side  of  the 
angels — those  tarnished  seraphim  who  conceived 
Olivia  and  Lady  Wishfort  !  But,  on  the  whole,  his 
views  are  sound  and  sensible,  and  they  are  expressed 
with  an  agreeable  vigour.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
asserting  for  Ethcrege  a  place  as  leader  which  I  have 
been  claiming  for  that  neglected  playwright  all  my 
life.  After  what  the  masters  of  criticism  have  written 
about  Congreve,  Mr.  Palmer's  chapter  on  that  ador- 
able wit  may  yet  be  read  with  instruction  as  well  as 
pleasure.  His  appreciation  of  the  solid  architecture 
of  Vanbrugh \s  scenes  and  the  power  of  his  dialogue 
does  not  blind  him  to  the  fact  that,  as  he  says, 
"  Vanbrugh  made  the  breach  w  hereby  Earquhar 
entered  in  and  destroyed  the  citadel  ". 

The  worst  of  trying  to  review  a  good  book  of 
criticism  is  that  the  trick  of  saying  "  ditto  "  to  Mr. 
Author  becomes  tedious  alike  to  the  reader  and  the 
critic.  I  am  therefore  tempted  to  dwell  on  a  phase 
of  Mr.  Palmer's  book  which  is  not  accidental,  since 
it  colours  every  chapter  of  it.  This  is  the  importance 
of  what  is  called  immorality,  but  what  I  should  call 
indecency,  in  so  much  of  the  comic,  and  for  that  matter 
of  the  tragic,  literature  of  the  Restoration  stage. 
We  have  not  a  precise  word  for  it  in  English,  but  in 
French  it  would  be  called  devergondage,  a  term  which 
includes  with  a  tendency  to  licentious  expression  a 
downward  effect,  as  of  ever-increasing  lack  of  reserve. 
That  description  seems  to  me  exactly  to  define  what 
people  like  Macaulay  and  Johnson  have  objected  to 
in  Wycherley  and  Vanbrugh;  it  is  not  immorality 
so  much  as  a  growing  absence  of  restraint,  indecency 
coming  from  a  gradual  loss  of  a  sense  of  what  decency 
means.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Palmer,  like  others 
who  have  preceded  him,  is  careful  enough  to  define 
what  has  seemed  to  so  many  critics  the  "  wicked 
and  "  subversive  "  elements  in  Restoration  comedy. 
And  in  particular  I  venture  to  question  the  justice  of 
his  attacks  on  Jeremy  Collier,  who  is  the  Personal 
Devil  or  Bad  Baronet  of  his  whole  book. 

Mr.  Palmer  seems  to  do  something  less  than  justice 
to  the  unfortunate  Collier  by  failing  to  distinguish 
between  his  attitude  and  that  of  the  veritable  Puritan 
of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  little  to  tempt  a 
reader  in  the  pages  of  the  confused  and  violent 
Tertullians  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  but  if  we 
wish  to  be  entirely  just  to  Collier  we  ought  not  to 
ignore  them.  Collier  objected  to  the  "  Immodesty 
of  the  Stage  ",  but  people  like  Rainoldes  and  Prynne 
had  objected  to  the  stage  altogether,  root  and  branch. 
Mr.  Palmer  paints  Collier  very  black,  but  by  the  side 
of  the  Puritan  Fathers  he  looks  pale-grey,  or  even 
pink.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Prynne's  famous,  but 
extremely  iittle-read,  "  Histrio-Mastix  "  of  1633  : 
"  Popular  Stage-playes  (the  very  Pompes  of  the  Divcll 
which  we  renounce  in  Baptisme)  are  sinful,  heathenish, 
lewd,  ungodly  spectacles,  and  most  pernicious  Cor- 
ruptions, condemned  in  all  ages,  as  intolerable  Mis- 
ehicfes  to  Churches,  to  Republicks,  to  the  manners, 
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mindes,  and  soules  of  Men  ".  Expressions  even  more 
sweeping-,  if  possible,  and  more  intolerantly  violent 
cm  be  found  in  Rainoldes'  "  Overthrow  of  Stage-  1 
Playes  "  (1599),  which  is  a  report  of  a  public  contro- 
versy in  which  two  learned  men,  Dr.  Gager  and  Dr.  1 
Rainoldes,  argued  as  if  they  had  been  Mr.  Shaw  and 
the  Bishop  of  Kensington,  but  in  infinitely  more 
opprobrious  terms. 

The  genuine  Puritan  attitude  was  one  of  unflinching 
abuse,  but  surely  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  this 
was  never  the  attitude  of  Jeremy  Collier.  It  is  true  that 
as  the  "  Short  View  "  of  1698  proceeds,  the  worthy 
parson  becomes  more  than  a  little  intoxicated  with 
his  own  verbosity.  But  he  starts,  and  practically  he 
continues,  on  the  basis  that  plays  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted— nay  more,  that  they  form  a  legitimate 
source  of  social  pleasure.  He  talks  about  Sophocles 
and  Terence,  and  even  about  Fletcher  and  Corneille, 
who  were  almost  his  contemporaries,  with  affability 
and  approval.  The  enormous  difference  between 
Collier  and  such  writers  as  Prynne  is  that  he  acknow- 
ledges  the  uses  of  the  drama,  although  he  attacks 
the  conduct  of  certain  specimens  of  it.  He  objects 
to  swearing  in  the  playhouse,  as  "  an  ungentlemanly 
practice  ",  and  declares  that  "  the  business  of  plays  ; 
is  to  recommend  virtue  and  to  discountenance  vice  ". 
That  is  not  exactly  the  view  of  modern  criticism,  but 
we  must  admit  that  a  great  gulf  is  fixed  between 
such  admissions  and  the  headlong  raving-  of  the  Puri- 
tans. If  I  were  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Palmer's  indigna- 
tion, I  should  venture  on  the  paradox  of  saying  that 
Jeremy  Collier  is  nearer  to  Wycherley  than  he  is  to 
people  like  the  author  of  "  The  School  of  Abuse  ". 
It  is  not  just  to  ignore  that  Wycherley  and  Collier 
both  wished  to  encourage  dramatic  literature,  although 
their  ideas  of  its  proper  scope  were  widely  divergent, 
whereas  to  Prynne  and  Stephen  Gosson  the  very  notion 
of  drama,  in  its  most  refined  form,  was  utterly 
abhorrent. 

To  understand  the  reaction  against  the  immodesty 
of  the  playwrights  several  matters  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  hardly 
been  sufficiently  noticed  that  it  took  more  than  thirty 
years  to  awake  any  indignation,  except  among  old- 
fashioned  people  like  Evelyn,  who  as  earlv  as  1668 
was  "  afflicted  to  see  how  the  stage  was  degenerated 
and  polluted  by  the  licentious  times  ".  The  plays 
which  Mr.  Palmer  ingeniously  defends  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  host  of  comedies  by  Dryden,  Ravenscroft, 
Shadwell,  Mrs.  Behn,  and  others,  against  which  very 
little  public  protest  had  been  raised,  although  they 
were  sometimes  much  more  gross  than  any  produced 
under  William  III.  Singularly  enough,  the  text  of 
these  comedies  was  often  more  obscene  on  the  stage 
than  in  the  press ;  for  instance,  we  have  evidence 
that  the  "  Bellamira  "  of  Sedley  and  the  "  Limber- 
ham  "  of  Dryden  contained  spoken  passages  which 
the  authors  did  not  dare  to  print  in  the  book  of  the  : 
words.  (This  points  to  a  curious  change  in  manners, 
since  we  are  now  much  more  sensitive  to  what  we 
hear  than  to  what  we  read.)  Things  soon  reached  a  j 
pitch  elsewhere  unparalleled  between  the  Rome  of 
Petronius  and  the  Paris  of  M.  Octave  Mirbeau.  Even 
Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  so  indulgent,  has  nothing  to  say  1 
about  the  comedies  of  Otway.  And  then,  quite 
suddenly,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  the  storm 
gathered  and  broke.  The  first  overt  sign  of  a  change 
of  feeling  may  have  been  the  scandal  at  the  perform- 
ance of  Granville's  "  She  Gallants  ",  when  a  group 
of  ladies,  "  who  set  up  for  Chastity  ",  made  a  scene 
and  stopped  the  play.  "  The  She  Gallants  "  seems 
nowadays,  and  as  it  was  printed,  no  worse  than  other 
comedies  of  its  time,  but  the  feeling  of  the  public  had 
altered.  Even  earlier  than  that,  the  "  Double  Dealer  " 
had  been  "  much  censured  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  ",  and  a  couplet  by  Hopkins,  in  the  epilogue 
to  his  "  Boadicea  ",  says  that — 

"  Once  only  smutty  jests  would  please  the  town, 
But  now  (heaven  help  our  trade  !)  they'll  not  go 
down. " 

This  was  in  1697,  a  year  before  the  issue  of  Collier's 


protest.  So  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  little  hasty  when 
he  says  that  "  Jeremy  Collier  invented  the  moral 
test  ".  It  was  invented  when  decent  ordinary  people 
began  to  wish  to  add  the  theatre  Jo  their  sources  of 
pleasure,  and  Collier  merely  sounded  his  trumpet  when 
the  world  of  London  had  already  begun  to  awaken. 

It  is  not  possible  nowadays  to  share  the  views  of 
Macaulay,  and  still  less  those  of  Thackeray,  whose 
opinions  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
sexual  matters  in  art  seem  to  me  much  more  offensive 
than  Macaulay's.  Indisputably  there  entered  into 
the  views  which  those  eminent  writers  expressed  not 
a  little  of  the  hypocrisy  of  their  age.  But,  in  respect 
of  the  particular  instance  with  which  Mr.  Palmer 
deals,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  he  and  Hazlitt  do  not  go 
unreasonably  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  Anger 
against  what  Eilmer,  in  his  reply  to  Collier,  called 
"  the  Unnatural  Violence  of  some  hot-headed  zealots  "" 
may  excusably  blind  those  who  are  pure  lovers  of 
literature  to  certain  common-sense  aspects  of  the 
question.  The  reaction  against  the  immodesty  of  the 
Orange  stage,  if  we  examine  it  closely,  was  the  result 
not  of  increased  animosity  to  the  theatre  but  of  a 
desire,  on  the  part  of  respectable  Christian  people,  to 
include  the  theatre  within  the  circle  of  their  enjoy- 
ments. At  the  Restoration  the  existing  generation 
of  Puritans,  unable  any  longer  to  close  the  playhouses, 
was  obliged  to  restrict  itself  to  a  careful  avoidance 
of  them.  There  was  no  scandal  caused  by  the 
comedies  of  Charles  II. 's  age,  simply  because  no  one 
capable  of  offence  went  to  see  them.  But  by  the 
time  that  William  III.  ascended  the  Throne  a  new 
generation  of  modified  Puritans  had  come  into  exist- 
ence. These  were  God-fearing  men  and  women,  like 
their  fathers,  but  they  were  not  fanatics.  They  wished 
to  enjoy  the  theatre,  and  they  were  not  very  squeamish, 
but  they  were  honestly  outraged  by  such  things  as 
the  china  scene  in  Wycherley's  "Country  Wife" 
and  the  nasty  conversations  in  Vanbrugh.  So  that 
really  Collier  may  be  looked  upon  not  as  the  enemy 
of  the  theatre,  but  as  the  friend  of  good  taste  and 
good  management.  There  was  more  than  a  touch 
of  Mr.  Granville  Barker  about  him.  His  object  was 
to  enable  serious  citizens  to  find  a  reasonable 
pleasure  in  the  playhouse. 

Mr.  Palmer,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  pursue  further 
his  investigations  into  the  history  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture. He  is  well  equipped  for  the  task,  and  we 
shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  results  of  his 
labour. 


"  I  PICKED  IT  UP." 
By  Filson  Young. 

WHEN  a  poor  man  shows  contempt  for  money  his 
attitude  is  commonly  likened  to  that  of  the 
fox  towards  unattainable  grapes.  He  is  indeed  quite 
often  regarded  as  wanting  in  enterprise  and  ambition 
if  he  does  not  cherish  as  a  principal  aim  in  life  the 
financial  enrichment  of  himself  and  his  family.  This  is 
especially  so  in  a  place  or  lime  when  success  in  life  is 
reckoned  by  bank  balances.  It  is  more  especially  the 
case  in  a  time  like  ours  when  great  wealth  is  ceasing  to 
be  associated  with  the  possession  of  land,  and  merely 
represents  an  accumulation  of  coinage.  Coin  is,  after 
all,  but  the  symbol  of  wealth,  and  people  who  are  rich 
without  great  possessions  and  corresponding  responsi- 
bilities may  by  a  very  defensible  paradox  be  said  to 
possess  the  symbol  rather  than  the  substance  of  wealth. 
That  is  why,  I  suppose,  they  seek  so  restlessly  to  turn 
these  golden  symbols  into  things  that  shall  have  at 
least  the  appearance  or  fashion  of  value  ;  that  is  why, 
as  the  fashion  changes,  they  are  always  getting  rid  of 
their  possessions  and  buying  new  ones  ;  that  is  why  they 
are  always  buying  and  selling  and  becoming,  in  the 
inevitable  cycle  of  things,  mere  tradespeople  again. 

The  embarrassments  of  wealth  without  obligation  or 
useful  employment  for  it  are  so  obvious  that  I  marvel 
at  the  increasing  estimation  in  which  people  hold  it. 
The  number  of  things  by  which  a  man  who  has  not  had 
a  long  education  in  making  the  most  of  life  without 
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money  can  actually  through  his  riches  gratify  himself  is 
extremely  limited.  Great  houses  and  retinues  of  ser- 
vants give  no  great  pleasure  if  they  are  used  only  by 
the  possessor ;  they  only  cease  to  be  a  nuisance  and 
become  agreeable  when  they  are  used  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  other  people.  Spending  money  in  shops,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  interesting  for  the  ordinary 
person  whose  money  has  to  be  made  to  go  as  far  as 
possible,  is  one  of  the  poorest  possible  occupations  for 
people  to  whom  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  pay 
three  times  or  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  article 
they  buy.  There  is  left  for  them  only  the  sorry  excite- 
ment of  the  bargain  hunter,  with  its  sordid  victories 
and  defeats.  They  have  all  the  humiliation  of  tin- 
defeats  without  tasting  any  such  reality  of  victory  as 
thai  of  the  poor  mother  who  waits  for  hours  in  the 
rain  on  a  Saturday  night  comparing  prices  until  the 
last  butcher's  shop  is  on  the  point  of  closing,  and 
then  for  her  few  pence  carries  home  in  triumph  the 
material  for  a  substantial  meal  on  the  morrow.  That 
is  hunting  indeed,  with  the  hunter's  risks;  there  is 
perhaps  death  or  life  in  the  issue;  at  any  rate  there 
is  an  alternative  between  hunger  and  repletion.  The 
sham  hunt  of  the  rich  bargain  seeker  has  as  much 
relation  to  it  as  the  urchin's  pursuit  of  a  lame  puppy 
has  to  big  game  shooting. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  this  time  that  I  have  some 
grievance  against  some  of  those  who,  if  I  adopted  the 
common  method  of  describing  those  who  are  richer 
than  ourselves,  I  should  call  my  more  fortunate  friends. 
And  so  I  have.  Everyone  who  mixes  with  any  kind 
of  leisured  society  must  be  aware  of  the  increasing 
nuisance  of  what  I  can  only  call  the  Magpie  Habit. 
Everyone  is  collecting  something.  Women  are  the 
chief  offenders.  Half  the  women  who  ought  to  be 
either  usefully  busy  or  gracefully  and  happily  idle  are 
rushing  about  hither  and  thither  in  the  pursuit  of 
various  articles,  chiefly  of  furniture  or  decoration, 
which  are  for  the  moment  in  the  fashion.  And  when 
I  speak  of  the  Magpie  Habit  I  wish  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  this  trick  of  mere  collecting  for 
collecting's  sake,  and  the  fascinating  pastime  of  the 
true  collector  who  loves  things  because  of  their  beauty, 
and  to  whom  every  new  treasure  is  but  a  joy  and  an 
education  in  itself.  The  real  collector  is  indeed  the 
first  person  to  be  inconvenienced  by  the  Magpie  people, 
who  put  up  prices  and  cause  the  market  to  be  flooded 
by  the  elaborate  imitations  which  their  insatiety  de- 
mands. Women  seem  to  be  losing  all  that  regal 
unconsciousness  of  their  surroundings  which  is  surely 
the  best  mark  of  breeding  and  good  manners.  Not 
what  they  are,  but  what  they  have  seems  to  be  their 
chief  preoccupation  ;  and  they  make  it  yours,  too.  It 
is  more  than  tiresome  to  be  obliged  to  talk  a  kind  of 
dealer's  "  shop  "  with  amateurs  who,  you  are  con- 
vinced, do  not  really  understand  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  only  person  with  whom  it  is  really  interest- 
ing to  talk  "  shop  "  is  the  shopman. 

But  the  mere  collecting,  even  of  pretentious  rubbish 
which  has  corrupted  everything  concerned  with  it,  from 
the  craftsman  who  "  faked  "  it  to  the  dealers  who 
handle  it  and  the  fool  who  buys  it,  would  be  less 
intolerable  than  the  unseemly  thirst  for  achieving  a 
bargain  which  accompanies  it.  It  would  really  seem 
as  if  these  sham  collectors  care  for  things,  not  for 
their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  for  their  cheapness.  You 
will  not  have  to  listen  long  to  a  rich  woman  in  New 
York  before  the  expression  "  I've  got  "  will  crop  up 
several  times.  But  the  English  Magpie  women  have 
improved  on  that.  They  never  say  "I  bought  this  ", 
but  always  "  I  found  this  ",  or  "I  picked  it  up  ". 
This  last  is  one  of  the  most  unseemly  expressions 
which  has  ever  crept  into  what  ought  to  be  polite  con- 
versation. It  goes  beyond  the  sordidness  of  the  mere 
driven  bargain  ;  it  implies  that  you  stooped  to  do  that 
which  other  people  disdained  ;  that  you,  with  predatory 
glee  and  the  scavenger's  lack  of  pride,  picked  up  that 
which  someone  else  had  thrown  away.  It  is  a  low 
action  at  the  best  of  it,  but  we  all  know  that  even  the 
industrious  scavenger  is  at  times  rewarded,  and  that 
long  raking  over  rubbish  heaps  may  result  in  the  find- 
ing of  an  occasional  pearl ;  for  they  are  not  only 


worthless  things  that  people  throw  away  any  more  than 
they  are  only  valuable  things  which  the  Magpies 
collect.  But  not  even  the  scavenger  expects  to  find  a 
pearl  every  time ;  yet  the  Magpie  collectors  are  so 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  "picking  things  up",  of 
stooping  down  to  them,  so  to  speak,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving them  at  their  own  level,  thai  all  the  worthless 
old  furniture  shops,  all  the  second-hand  sale-rooms  in 
London  are  strewn  with  that  most  degraded  of  all 
things,  the  faked  bargain  :  the  thing,  that  is  to  say, 
which,  originally  worthless,  is  made  to  look  as  if  it  had 
once  been  worth  a  very  great  dial,  and  now,  appearing 
to  be  worth  little,  might  in  suitable  surroundings  be 
taken  to  be  worth  considerably  more.  The  rubbish 
heaps  are  sown  with  sham  pearls,  and  the  obedient 
Mag-pies  come  and  "  pick  them  up  ",  and  tell  you  how 
little  they  gave  for  them. 

According  to  an  eminent  naturalist  the  magpie  was 
unknown  in  Ireland  in  1617,  but  it  had  already  ap- 
peared there  a  hundred  years  later  when  Swift  wrote 
his  journal  to  Stella.  It  is  now  common  enough  in 
thai  country,  and  there  is  a  widespread  but  unfounded 
belief  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  English  "out  of 
spite  ".  It  is  a  species  that  when  not  molested  is 
extending  its  range,  as  J.  Wolley  ascertained  in  Lap- 
land, where  within  the  last  century  it  has  been 
gradually  pushing  its  way  along  the  coast  and  into  the 
interior  from  one  fishing-station  or  settler's  house  to 
the  next,  as  the  country  has  been  peopled. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  habit  of  picking  up 
things  and  collecting  them  is  not  the  only  one  which 
the  Pica  melanoleuca  of  naturalists  has  in  common 
with  its  human  prototype.  Indeed,  I  would  prefer  to 
run  the  risks  which  superstition  associates  with  the 
appearance  of  the  solitary  magpie  in  the  winter  fields 
than  endure  the  certainty  of  boredom  arising  from  the 
proximity  of  the  human  bird.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
for  me  at  any  rate,  the  sight  of  the  bird  in  that  case  is 
a  presage  of  sorrow. 


MR.  SHAW'S  "GREAT  CATHERINE." 
By  John  Palmer. 

THERE  is  one  good  joke  in  Mr.  Shaw's  "  Great 
Catherine  ",  as  there  was  one  good  joke  in  Mr. 
Chesterton's  "  Magic  ".  Mr.  Shaw's  joke  is  Mr. 
Norman  McKinnel's  Patiomkin — a  joke  that  lasts 
very  well  through  Mr.  Shaw's  first  scene.  Mr. 
Chesterton's  joke  was  Mr.  Fred  Lewis's  Duke,  who 
lasted  very  well  through  Mr.  Chesterton's  whole  play. 
With  their  respective  possession  of  one  good  joke 
the  likeness  between  the  two  plays  abruptly  ends. 
No  better  successor  to  "  Magic  "  than  "  Great 
Catherine  "  could  be  found,  by  way  of  contrast,  to 
reinforce  my  outburst  of  a  week  ago.  The  root 
distinction  between  them  is  briefly  stated.  Mr. 
Chesterton's  "  Magic  "  is  a  good  example  of  what 
the  amateur  playwright  can  do  when  he  does  his  best. 
Mr.  Shaw's  "  Great  Catherine  "  is  an  even  better 
exampe  of  what  the  professional  playwright  can  do 
when  he  does  his  worst. 

Let  me  explain.  In  making  Mr.  Shaw's  "  Great 
Catherine  "  the  text  of  a  solemn  warning  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  I  am  wilfully 
breaking  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel.  "  Great  Catherine  " 
is  a  merry  trifle ;  and,  when  I  have  finished  the  neces- 
sary job  of  seriously  showing  in  what  respects  this 
bustling  little  farce  is  Mr.  Shaw's  personal  and  terrible 
tragedy,  I  shall  come  back  to  it  on  its  merits,  and 
point  out  how  it  is  not  nearly  so  funny  as  a  farce  by 
the  author  of  "  John  Bull's  Other  Island  "  should  be, 
and  not  nearly  so  funny  as  the  successor  of  "  Great 
Catherine  "  will  be,  if  Mr.  Shaw  allows  himself  to 
be  warned. 

Let  me  first  be  serious  in  a  serious  matter.  Mr. 
Shaw  is  still  in  the  heyday  of  his  intellectual  prime. 
If  anyone  doubts  this  for  a  moment,  let  him  carefully 
read  Mr.  Shaw's  late  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Ken- 
sington— two  brief  documents  which  in  sense  and 
expression  are  equal  to  half  a  dozen  Great  Catherines. 
Mr.    Shaw   is    still    worth   saving   for   the  English 
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theatre,  even  at  the  expense  of  disconcerting  people 
bv  talking  seriously  about  him. 

I  have  argued  at  length  elsewhere  that  in  a  really 
healthy  condition  of  the  English  theatre  dramatic 
authors  should  produce  their  own  plays.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  authors  do  not  produce  their  own 
plays  to-day  owing  to  a  long  divorce  between  English 
life  and  letters  on  the  one  hand  and  the  English 
theatre  on  the  other.  Authors  who  bring  sanity, 
literary  expression,  live  fun,  ideas,  sincere  feeling — in 
a  word,  authors  who  bring  any  sort  of  talent  or 
originality  into  the  professional  theatre  from  outside 
are  usually  too  lazy  or  too  contemptuous  of  the  censor- 
ridden  stage  of  to-day  to  give  their  minds  seriously 
to  the  myriad  small  things  that  go  to  the  producing 
of  plays.  They  leave  all  this  to  the  professional 
expert,  and  sit  modestly  apart  at  rehearsal  in  some 
corner  of  the  stage  where  in  their  inexperience  they 
imagine  themselves  least  likely  to  be  in  the  way. 
Obviously  this  is  not  good  for  the  play  they  have 
written.  Thinking  only  of  the  play,  I  decided — very 
rashly,  I  begin  to  think — that  all  authors,  like  Mr. 
Granville  Barker  and  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  should  be 
their  own  producers.  But  here  is  the  difficulty.  Un- 
fortunately for  my  case  as  to  the  desirability  of 
eliminating  the  interloping  producer,  the  author's 
rehearsing,  though  it  may  be  good  for  the  author's 
play,  may  be  bad  for  the  author.  It  may  turn  a  man 
like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  into  a  man  like  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero.  Almost  certainly  it  will  do  this  if  the  re- 
hearsing author,  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  is  person- 
ally kind  and  tolerant,  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
ideas  and  influences  amid  which  he  moves,  easily 
throwing  himself  with  enormous  energy  into  the  fun 
of  doing  something  professionally  difficult  and  entirely 
new,  and  always  ready  to  believe  that  the  thing  he 
happens  to  be  tremendously  interested  in  at  the  time 
is  the  thing  that  he  is  by  nature  best  fitted  to  do. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  "  Great  Catherine  "? 
The  point  is  this  :  "  Great  Catherine  "  has  every 
indelible  mark  of  the  play  of  a  producing  author. 
As  in  the  plays  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  there  is  in 
"  Great  Catherine  "  always  more  care  that  no  point 
shall  be  missed  by  the  audience  than  that  the  point 
which  must  not  be  missed  shall  be  worth  making. 
There  is  all  through  exactly  that  absolute  reliance 
upon  stage  business  and  stage  effect,  and  the  neglect 
of  everything  else,  which  makes  the  script  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero's  plays  unreadable.  There  is  plainly  to 
be  detected  in  every  line  of  "  Great  Catherine  "  an 
absurd  reliance  upon  technical  devices  of  the  theatre 
to  multiply  the  author's  intention,  even  when  the 
author's  intention  stands  at  artistic  zero.  I  have  said 
that  the  one  good  joke  of  "  Great  Catherine  "  was 
Patiomkin.  It  must  now  be  added  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  Patiomkin  joke  was  that  Patiomkin  was  stage- 
drunk.  Another  joke  of  the  play,  not  quite  so  good 
as  Patiomkin,  was  a  pale  reflection  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Englishman  in  the  person  of  an  English  Captain.  It 
must  be  added  that  nine-tenths  of  this  English  Cap- 
tain joke  was  that  the  English  Captain  was  trussed 
like  an  anatomical  specimen  and  tickled  in  his  English 
ribs  by  the  Empress's  Russian  toe. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  for  Mr.  Shaw.  It  has  not 
come  suddenly  about.  There  were  distinct  signs  of 
it  in  "  Androcles  ".  It  has  set  me  seriously  wonder- 
ing whether  in  the  interests  of  the  English  theatre  it 
is  advisable  to  allow  authors  to  produce  their  own 
plays  as  a  regular  thing.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
best  way  is  for  an  author  to  get  the  last  inch  of  his 
meaning  and  message  into  his  MS.  and  leave  the 
rest  to  a  trained  professional  craftsman  of  the  theatre. 
Let  the  author  concentrate  upon  the  job  of  making 
his  characters  say  something  worth  saying,  and  of 
making  his  characters  be  something  worth  being-. 
Then  let  the  producer  decide  the  minutiae  of  where 
they  shall  stand  when  they  say  what  they  have  to 
say,  or  do  what  they  have  to  do.  Otherwise  there 
is  a  probability  of  our  continually  refilling  the  English 
theatre  with  plays  of  the  Pineresque  type — plays  by 
authors  who  from  long  practice  and  familiarity  with 
the  uses  of  the  sta^e  have  come  to  believe  that  it 


matters  more  that  their  characters  shall  utter  their 
lines  left-centre  or  back-stage  than  that  their  lines 
shall  be  worth  uttering  anywhere.  The  point  is 
distinctly  worth  considering.  The  disastrous  effect 
upon  authors  of  producing  their  own  plays  will  vary 
so  considerably  with  the  individual  that  perhaps  no 
general  rule  is  final.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  case,  however, 
there  is  no  sort  of  doubt.  "  Great  Catherine  "  is  the 
last  play  he  should  be  allowed  to  produce.  Anyone 
with  a  personal  interest  in  Mr.  Shaw's  welfare  and 
fame  must  henceforth  restrain  him,  forcibly  if  neces- 
sary, from  attending  any  rehearsal  of  his  next 
production. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  farce.  Is  it  a  play  to  see?  Seriously  it  is, 
if  only  to  hear,  and  to  try  to  believe,  how  wretchedly 
the  finest  living  author  of  English  dramatic  prose  can 
write  when  he  begins  to  think  of  plays  in  terms  of 
stage  management  and  discipline.  "  Great  Catherine  ", 
as  a  study  in  the  degeneration  of  language  when  it 
is  naturalised  in  a  modern  English  theatre,  is  worth 
a  visit.  But,  if  you  are  looking  for  an  entertainment, 
independently  of  any  wish  to  be  critically  instructed, 
I  should  also  advise  you  to  go  to  the  "  Vaudeville." 
As  plays  are  running  now,  Mr.  McKinnel's  Patiomkin, 
as  produced  (I  can  hardly  call  it  written)  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  will  give  you  more  fun  in  the  first  act  than  is 
to  be  had  anywhere  else  at  this  moment  in  London. 
The  last  three  acts  can  be  tolerably  well  enjoyed,  if 
you  will  only  consent  to  imagine  that  they  are  not 
irrecognisably  bad  Mr.  Shaw,  but  quite  remarkably 
good  Sir  Arthur  Pinero.  We  except  the  English 
Captain's  outburst  about  the  English  fireside  at  the 
close.  This  can  only  be  received  at  all  as  a  sort  of 
"  Isis  "  effort  at  parodying  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
well-known  ideas.  Ideas,  be  it  noted.  The  style  is 
too  badly  imitated  for  recognition. 

Finally  I  would  ask  whether  it  was  with  Mr.  Shaw's 
knowledge  and  approval  that  one  of  the  actors 
repeatedly  referred  to  his  "  sweetbread  ",  meaning 
presumably  what  in  certain  places  of  entertainment 
is  still  described  as  the  "  breadbasket  ".  It  sounded 
like  the  interpolation  of  the  sort  of  clown  Hamlet 
objected  to  as  saying  more  than  is  set  down  for  him. 
I  simply  don't  believe  that  "  sweetbread  "  was  Mr. 
Shaw's  effort  to  raise  a  laugh.  If  it  meant  anything 
serious,  I  cannot  interpret  it  ;  and  if  Mr.  Shaw  did 
intend  it  as  a  joke,  the  case  against  an  author  pro- 
ducing his  own  plays  is  even  more  serious  than  I 
imagined. 


MR.  JOHN  AND  OTHERS. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

THE  criticisms  passed  by  chance  visitors  to  the 
exhibitions  one  happens  to  be  at  often  eke  out 
the  interest  of  the  show.  I  have  been  lucky  twice  in 
coming  in  for  instructive  points  of  view  held  and  pro- 
claimed concerning  Mr.  John's  pictures  at  the  Goupil 
Salon.  My  first  entertainer  was  irritated  by  the  whole 
business,  and  especially  by  the  prices  Mr.  John's  little 
pictures  had  readily  fetched.  He  was  a  statistician 
who  with  enviable  skill  worked  out  to  shillings  and 
pence  how  much  the  artist  had  made  per  minute, 
assuming  that  each  sketch  had  taken  him  two  hours. 
The  result  scandalised  him  ;  John  became  in  his  eyes  an 
impostor,  outrageously  expensive.  If  only  each  paint- 
ing had  taken,  say,  a  week,  his  conduct  would,  I 
g-athered,  have  been  more  decent.  The  second  point  of 
view  I  have  referred  to  was  professed  by  a  man  well 
known  to  readers  of  this  Review,  and,  indeed,  to  most 
people.  With  an  inimitable  style  he  condemned  Mr. 
John  as  demode,  as  a  person  who  was  "out  of  the 
movement,"  a  jester  gone  to  seed.  We  want  someone 
else  now,  he  thought,  to  make  us  laugh. 

Mr.  John's  exhibits  are  in  some  ways  the  best  of 
their  series,  these  little  panel  sketches  of  figures  against 
a  landscape,  which  he  has  been  publishing  for  at  least 
five  years.  They  are  masterly ;  only  a  master  can  say 
as  much  in  such  a  style.  And  though  they  are  kin  to 
the  works  of  the  old  great  masters  they  are  essentially 
unique,  exclusively  expressive  of  our  time.    Of  course, 
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they  arc  only  sketches,  a  fact  we  cannot  dismiss  in 
estimating-  Mr.  John's  rank  among  the  masters.  For 
he  seems  to  lack  the  Stability  and  stamina  needed  l<> 
carry  his  ideas  through  to  a  more  important  plane. 
That,  however,  does  not  at  present  concern  me,  because 
it  is  Mr.  John's  sketches,  not  his  ultimate  rank  that 
we  are  considering-.  The  qualities  in  them  that  show 
their  kinship  with  what  we  recognise  as  great  art  arc 
technique  and  spontaneity.  Technique  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  define  and,  up  to  a  point,  to  acquire. 
But  the  other  is  an  elusive  thing,  not  to  he  acquired  as 
one  adopts  an  accent  or  a  gait,  but  only  to  be  evolved. 
Mr.  John's  considerable  share  of  spontaneity  can  he 
realised  by  recognising  that  he  convinces  us  more  often 
than  not  of  the  natural  relationship  between  his  figures 
and  their  setting-.  Only  as  an  afterthought  does  one 
remark  that  his  people  are  eccentrically  clothed  and 
primitive  in  their  gestures.  A  painter  in  the  School 
of  John,  Mr.  J.  Currie,  for  example,  endows  his  sitters 
with  the  queerest  taste  in  costume  and  attitude,  but, 
as  yet  lacking  spontaneity,  he  does  not  convince  us 
for  a  moment  that  his  people  are  aught  but  stage 
properties.  They  seem  artificial  and  irrelevant,  like 
merry  villagers  in  a  chorus. 

Hut  spontaneity  is  more  than  the  gift  of  reconciling 
even  the  most  unlikely  figures  with  their  background. 
Indeed,  it  seems  indivisible  from  the  very  nature  of 
art,  implying  unself-consciousncss  and  truth,  and 
manifesting  itself  as  ceaseless  newness.  As  I  have 
said,  Mr.  John  has  been  doing  these  little  sketches  for 
years,  but  though  his  material  barely  changes  his 
recurrent  impression  is  newness.  In  one  or  two 
themes  he  finds  constant  change;  his  perception 
changes  ceaselessly.  This  cannot  be  said  of  many 
artists.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  said  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son or  Mr.  Connard,  to  name  two  exhibiting  in 
Mr.  John's  company.  It  is  not  that  one  would 
recognise  a  Nicholson  or  a  Connard  immediately  so 
much  as  that  one  finds  repeated  what  has  been  seen 
again  and  again  expressed  in  the  same  terms.  Such 
repetition  must  produce  self-consciousness ;  Mr.  Con- 
nard, for  example,  seems  almost  to  play  the  showman 
in  his  "  By  the  River  Tang-  ",  insisting  on  our  noticing 
this  effective  half-tone  or  that  chic  and  "  fetching  "  pose. 
Such  conscious  insistence  necessarily  tampers  with 
truth;  the  whites  become  chalky,  the  figures  leap  from 
their  setting,  and  in  place  of  single-minded  and 
inevitable  emphasis  on  one  outstanding  interest,  irre- 
levance predominates.  In  this  particular  picture,  for 
instance,  there  are  three  conflicting  subjects :  a 
"realistic"  landscape  in  which  everything  is  falsely 
pitched  in  relation  to  the  rest ;  a  group  of  people  forced 
out  of  just  relation  to  the  sky  ;  and,  lastly,  a  sort  of 
comic  illustration  note,  which  would  be  consistent  only, 
say,  in  "  Punch".  Spontaneity,  on  the  contrary,  admits 
of  no  conflicting  interest ;  something  altogether  pre- 
dominating stimulates  the  artist's  emotion,  and  while 
thus  interested  he  has  no  spare  attention  for  rival 
appeals.  Thus  while  Mr.  Connard  seems  aware  that 
his  tone  is  tricky  and  that  his  figures  are  smart,  Mr. 
John  appears  preoccupied  not  only  with  the  big-  grave 
decorative  value  of  his  figures,  but  also  with  the  inde- 
finable significance  of  their  humanity. 

With  all  the  theories  and  attractive  sophistry  of  the 
last  three  years  about,  it  must  be  very  difficult  for 
young  and  not  very  positive  painters  to  let  themselves 
become  receptive  when  in  Nature's  presence.  Simplv 
to  let  themselves  see  Nature  in  their  own  way,  for  what 
it  is  worth,  to  realise  that  a  passive  state  of  perception 
is  essential  if  they  are  to  achieve  spontaneous  vision — 
how  hard  this  must  be,  how  much  easier  to  take  the 
practical  truth  of  what  pure  logicians  say  for  granted 
and  square  their  vision  to  a  formula  !  But  theories  and 
conventions  are  judged  in  the  long  run  by  their  actual 
working  value;  we  cannot  argue  about  the  inspired 
nature  of  a  man's  creed,  but  we  can  gauge  the  sheer 
value  of  its  results.  Let  us  make  Messrs.  Gilman  and 
Ginner  and  Wolmark  a  present  of  believing  they  are 
passionately  convinced  of  the  inspired  source  of  their 
"  Neo  realism  "  and  "  Creation  "  (No.  99).  But  let 
us  also  reserve  our  right  to  estimate  the  value  of  their 


Concepts,  to  judge  whether  this  "Creation",  lor 
example,  is  transcendent  and  sublime  or  merely  reflec- 
tive of  a  mediocre  and  obvious  mind.  In  much  the 
same  way  we  can  definitely  settle  whether  Mr.  Bevan's 
"  Ash  Tree  "  contains  any  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
mysterious  individuality  that  Cotman  so  wonderfully 
felt  in  trees,  if  it  gives  us  new  clues  to  the  essential, 
or  whether  it  is  a  commonplace  conception  well  below 
the  average  consciousness. 

Whether  a  picture  interests  one  or  not  depends  upon 
the  calibre  of  its  author's  mind  and  vision.  If  his 
vision  is  spontaneous  it  must  expose  a  genuine  and 
unique  perception  which  is  always  interesting,  even 
though  it  be  not  on  an  exalted  plane.  Miss  Fearon's 
"  Afternoon  in  the  Garden  "  is  a  pleasant  instance,  as, 
too,  is  Mr.  Copley's  "  Wars  of  Religion  "  (No.  348). 
This  latter,  though  badly  drawn  enough,  expresses  a 
mind  spontaneously  impressed.  Mr.  Steer's  perception 
is  of  rarer  qualities;  the  colour  that  he  sees  in  a  blue 
dress,  the  infinite  content  he  has  come  to  see  in  skies 
and  mists  and  water  have  been  apprehended  only  by 
the  few.  Apropos  of  his  "  Boats  Becalmed  "  I  feel 
that  the  red  sails  are  not  part  of  its  first  spontaneous 
vision;  they  seem  to  be  a  heightened  afterthought,  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  rest. 

For  a  successful  portrait  painter  to  retain  his  spon- 
taneity is  almost  miraculous.  In  this  connection  the 
Raeburns  at  the  French  Gallery  and  the  Romneys  at 
Agnew's  (where,  too,  are  two  Reynolds  and  a  Gains- 
borough of  highest  rank)  are  instructive.  Raeburn's 
early  work  is  shrewd,  clear  cut  and  flexible,  fairly 
responding  to  the  ever  new  character  of  his  various 
sitters  and  even  expressive  of  the  living  changeable- 
ness,  the  instantaneousness,  of  each  individual.  His 
late  works  are  pulpy  in  modelling  and  mechanically 
conform  with  the  stock  Raeburn  formula  for  a  portrait. 
Thus  wanes  a  painter  who  attempts  to  do  what  his 
public  wants.  For  he  discards  his  own  perception  im- 
mediately he  takes  into  consideration  the  standards  of 
others.  This,  I  gather,  is  what  the  man  I  have 
referred  to  wishes  Mr.  John  to  do.  In  such  a  view  art 
is  nothing  more  than  a  Parisian  costumier's  business, 
a  feverish  competition  to  be  in  the  latest  fashion.  As 
for  the  prices  Mr.  John  commands  and  their  relation  to 
the  time  each  picture  takes,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  that 
kind  of  reasoning.  You  pay  an  expert  surgeon  to  per- 
form a  delicate  and  dangerous  operation  :  but  you 
hardly  expect  him  to  take  as  long  about  it  as  a  student 
would,  just  because  his  fee  is  high.  You  pay  for  the 
greatest  knowledge  and  the  most  perfect  skill  in  using" 
that  knowledge  that  you  can  get.  Mr.  John  is  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  first  impression ;  so  fine  is 
his  technique  and  so  large  his  knowledge  that  the  first 
wave  of  his  inspiration  (the  most  entirely  spontaneous 
impetus  an  artist  can  receive)  carries  his  work  to  a 
complete  statement.  A  lesser  artist's  first  inspiration 
may  perhaps  be  as  strong,  but  his  deficiencies  in  know- 
ledge and  expression  hold  him  back.  The  first  spon- 
taneous wave  carries  him  but  a  little  way,  and  he  tries 
to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  by  means  of  calculated 
expedients. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  COTTAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

62,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 
19  November  19 13. 
Sir, — We  see  it  stated  on  all  sides  that  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  cottage  accommodation  in  country  districts.  In 
Hampshire,  the  county  I  know  best,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
serious  lack  of  cottages,  except  near  the  bigger  towns.  In 
the  countryside  generally  I  doubt  if  the  lack  of  cottages  is 
really  serious,  except  in  certain  places,  and  it  is  quite  an 
open  question  if  many  more  cottages  in  purely  rural  districts 
would  help  the  population  now  living  there.  More  cottages 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  more  labour  to  be  employed 
locally  by  someone,  and  a  greater  competition  for  the  limited 
amount  of  \vor)<  available.    The  lack  of  employers  and  the 
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absence  of  competition  among  them  for  labour  in  the 
countryside  is  the  main  cause  of  low  wages,  for  casual 
labour  can  be  hired  by  the  day,  week,  or  month  in  most 
places  quite  easily.  If  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer 
now  asks  for  more  wages  he  is  told  by  the  average  employer. 
"  I  can  get  plenty  of  labour  at  the  price  I  am  paying  you; 
but  if  you  like  to  go — go."  And  the  labourer,  wisely  in 
most  cases,  stays  where  he  is.  Nothing  would  raise  the  rates 
of  rural  wages  so  effectually  as  competition  for  labour,  and 
thus  more  employers — not  necessarily  more  cottages — are 
the  greatest  need  of  the  countryside. 

How  this  better  demand  for  labour  is  to  be  created  is 
difficult  to  say,  and  it  depends  on  each  locality.  There  is 
little  hope  in  agriculture  as  ordinarily  carried  on  as  a  pro- 
vider of  more  employment.  But  the  development  of  an 
estate,  such  as  by  the  building  of  residential  houses  or  week- 
end cottages  of  the  picturesque  type,  the  making  of  new 
roads,  or  lakes,  or  planting,  all  of  these  produce  a  greater 
demand  for  labour  at  higher  prices,  for  in  course  of  time 
the  farmer  will  have  to  pay  more  to  keep  his  men  or  to 
get  new  men;  and  better  communication  bv  public  motor- 
vehicles  between  the  country  and  the  towns  will  also  help 
the  labourer  in  many  indirect  ways. 

Of  course,  where  there  are  none  but  "  tied  "  cottages  the 
labourer  is  certainly  in  an  unfair  position,  but  in  most  places 
there  are  other  cottages  not  let  with  farms  or  with  busi- 
nesses. On  the  other  hand,  how  is  a  farmer  to  control  his 
men  if  he  has  no  power  to  get  rid  of  one  man  and  substitute 
another?  If  new  cottages  are  built  with  public  or  private 
money,  they  should  not  be  "  tied."  To  this  extent  some 
cottages  in  special  places  might  be  beneficial,  but  only  in 
those  places  where  the  inmates  of  these  new  cottages  could 
easily  find  work  at  good  wages. 

When  they  talk  of  putting  more  labour  on  the  land  some 
of  our  land  reformers  seem  to  forget  that  the  tendency  in 
agriculture,  as  in  other  industries,  is  to  do  away  more  and 
more  with  manual  and  animal  labour  and  to  substitute 
machinery  instead.  Fewer  labourers,  and  only  those  pos- 
sessing some  mechanical  training,  will  be  employed  in  future 
when  mechanical  ploughing  and  reaping  become  general,  as 
in  Western  Canada,  and  every  farm  thrashes  and  pulps  for 
itself  without  employing  extra  labour. 

How,  then,  can  more  labourers  be  employed  on  the  land? 
Only  by  small  holdings,  freehold  or  leasehold,  and  even  then 
there  is  much  doubt  of  success.  How  is  the  small  owner  or 
farmer  to  prosper  with  the  competition  of  cheap  foreign 
imports  from  all  over  the  world?  When  bad  seasons  come 
the  small  man  in  particular  has  but  little  chance  to  avoid 
borrowing  at  high  rates  of  interest  to  pay  his  charges.  If 
with  ample  capital  and  the  latest  kinds  of  machinery  agri- 
culture only  pays  a  moderate  return,  how  can  the  smaller 
man  do  more  than  make  a  hard  living? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  have  done  some  good  in  calling 
public  attention  once  more  to  the  problem  of  land  and  rural 
housing,  but  I  cannot  see  that  so  far  he  has  made  much 
contribution  towards  solving  a  most  difficult  problem.  The 
real  reasons  for  the  decay  of  the  countryside  as  compared 
with  the  town  lie  much  deeper  down  than  are  generally 
recognised.  Free  Trade  is  probably  the  best  policy  for 
industrial  England,  but  it  is  the  worst  for  agricultural 
England.  No  sane  man  believes  that  this  policy  can  be 
altered  now  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  agriculture,  for  the 
industrial  population  demand  the  cheapest  food,  and  not  only 
are  they  more  numerous  but  their  interests  are  infinitely 
greater  than  those  of  agriculture  as  measured  by  importance 
and  wealth.  Since  1846  we  have,  as  a  nation,  backed 
industry  and  despised  agriculture,  and  our  national  bread 
cannot  be  buttered  on  both  sides.  The  result  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Income-Tax  returns,  ^24,000,000  sterling  is 
the  annual  net  income  from  agricultural  land,  and 
^1,050,000,000  sterling  from  commerce  and  investments. 
The  revenue  of  agricultural  land  is  thus  less  than  i\  per 
cent,  of  our  national  income,  and  if  confiscated  entirelv,  as 
some  extremists  suggest,  would  only  pay  12  per  cent, 
towards  our  annual  Budget. 

There  is  thus  no  mystery  about  the  so-called  decay  of  the 
countryside,  for  it  is  a  natural  consequence,  not  of  any 
particular  system  of  land  tenure  but  of  a  policv  very  suc- 


cessful in  other  directions.  And  as  confidence  in  the  future 
of  land  is  also  declining — or  I  should  say  rather  confidence 
in  the  fair  treatment  of  owners  of  land  and  houses  by  the 
Government — wise  men  are  beginning  to  refuse  to  put  more 
money  into  a  threatened  industry,  and  are  selling  when  they 
can,  and  spreading  the  burden  and  widening  the  interests  in 
the  land.  When  another  million  of  voters  are  concerned  in 
the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  we  shall  hear  less 
about  the  iniquities  of  the  land  system;  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  the  national  services,  chiefly  paid  for  by 
land,  will  then  be  borne  by  the  general  taxpayer,  whose 
business  it  is  to  pay  for  what  the  nation  as  a  whole  demands 
and  must  have. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Montagu  of  Beaulieu. 


HOME  RULE  AND  ULSTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Many  Home  Rulers  still  try  to  keep  up  the  fiction 
that  there  is  no  Unionist  majority  in  Ulster,  that  the  pro- 
posed resistance  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  passing  is  all  bluff, 
and  that  in  reality  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  resist. 

On  the  last  point  let  me  just  say  that  this  kind  of  bluff 
involves  trouble  and  expense,  and  that,  as  its  object  is 
evidently  to  defeat  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  those  who  indulge 
in  it  must  be  really  opposed  to  this  Bill ;  and  with  more 
than  200,000  male  covenanters  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  in 
Ulster  cannot  be  altogether  insignificant.  Further,  a  man 
who  did  not  intend  to  fight  may  be  sometimes  provoked  to 
fight  by  telling  him  he  is  bragging  and  lying  and  will  not 
make  good  his  words  when  the  occasion  arises.  A  man 
will  usually  become  pugnacious  when  you  call  him  a 
coward. 

But  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ulster  are  opposed 
to  the  control  of  the  proposed  Dublin  Parliament,  why 
should  they  be  compelled  to  submit  to  it  whether  they  will 
or  will  not  fight?  Has  not  a  local  majority  rights  which 
ought  to  be  respected?  If  it  has  not,  what  becomes  of  the 
main  argument  in  favour  of  Home  Rule?  I  know  of  no 
reason  for  compelling  Ulster  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the 
other  three  Irish  Provinces,  except  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  these  three  Provinces  desire  it.  And  I  do  not  think 
this  desire  arises  from  their  love  and  affection  for  Ulster. 

But  to  show  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ulster 
are  opposed  to  Home  Rule  is  not  a  difficult  task.  For  in 
Ulster,  Unionism  and  Protestantism,  Nationalism  and 
Roman  Catholicism  go  together  whenever  we  are  dealing 
with  considerable  numbers.  Not  a  single  constituency  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Protestants  returns  a 
Home  Ruler  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  there  is  but 
one  constituency  (North  Fermanagh)  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  preponderate  which  returns  a  Unionist.  In 
this  one  constituency  the  numbers  are  almost  equal,  and 
1  believe  a  majority  of  the  electors  are  Protestants.  Lon- 
donderry town  was  in  the  same  position  as  North  Fer- 
managh previous  to  the  late  by-election,  and  I  believe  the 
Unionists  have  some  hopes  of  winning  it  back.  Like  North 
Tyrone,  it  is  a  place  where  an  Asquithite  must  be  run 
instead  of  a  Redmondite  in  order  to  capture  a  few  Protestant 
votes  and  thus  turn  the  scales  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  total  population  of  Ulster  is  1,581,000.  The  Roman 
Catholics  number  690,000,  the  non-Catholics  890,000 ; 
majority  for  the  latter,  200,000.  Ulster  contains  thirty- 
three  constituencies,  which  are  all  single-membered.  Seven- 
teen of  these  return  Home  Rulers.  Their  population  is 
673,000.  Sixteen  return  Unionists.  Their  population  is 
908,000.  Majority  for  the  Unionists,  235,000.  The  Home 
Rulers  at  present  have  one  seat  more  than  the  Unionists, 
but  this  results  altogether  from  the  faulty  distribution  of 
seats.  Redistribute  them  in  accordance  with  the  popula- 
tion principle  and  the  Unionists  will  have  nineteen  or  twenty 
seats  and  the  Nationalists  thirteen  or  fourteen.  There  is 
a  schedule  of  seats  in  the  proposed  Irish  Parliament  in  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  professedly  based  on  the  population 
principle,  though  the  draftsman  might  have  taken  a  few 
lessons  in  the  rule  of  three.  In  this  schedule  fifty-nine 
seats  are  allotted  to  Ulster.  Will  any  Home  Ruler  en- 
deavour to  show  that  the  Nationalist  ought  to  capture 
one-half,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  these  seats? 

A  recent  letter  stated  that  the  Nationalists  expected  to 
win  four  seats  in  Ulster  at  the  next  General  Election.  I 
think  the  gain  is  more  likely  to  be  on  the  other  side;  but 
the  present  agreement  between  religion  and  politics  is  not 
likely  to  be  seriously  disturbed.  The  Nationalists,  however, 
might  win  three  seats  and  still  represent  a  minority  of  the 
people  of  the  Province.  If  they  won  four  clear  seats,  how- 
ever, and  could  claim  that  Ulster  had  returned  twenty-one 
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as  three  or  four  millions  should  be  ear-marked,  and  all 
profit  over  that  sum  should  in  future  go  to  the  improvement 
of  the  salaries  and  pay,  and  Making  all  the  offices  more 
worthy  of  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  The  fixed  sum 
might  be  labelled  "  Knowledge  Tax  ",  so  that  our  successors 
might  send  it  to  follow  the  paper  duty  and  other  taxes  on 
knowledge  which  the  nation  wisely  abandoned. 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Fletcher  Little. 


DRIVER  CAUDLE'S  CASE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  REVIEW. 

Brighton, 

10  November  1913. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent,   Mr.   Poel,   states  that  Lord 
Selborne's  opinion  may  be  good  in  law,  but  is  it  good  in 
ethics  ? 


Home  Rulers  to  twelve  Unionists  it  would  materially 
strengthen  their  cause;  and  if  they  really  expect  to  attain 
this  success  why  are  they  not  anxious  to  have  a  General 
Election  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  the  expectation  that 
the  Ulster  Unionists  would  get  such  a  beating  at  the  polls 
that  they  would  hoist  the  while  Hag  immediately?  If 
Ireland  is  almost  unanimous  in  its  support  of  Home  Rule 
why  not  prove  the  fact  in  black  and  white  and  then  ask 
the  English  and  Scotch  members  to  disregard  the  turbulent 
but  insignificant  minority  in  Ulster? 

Truly  yours, 
X. 


X'/E  VICTIS! 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W., 

iS  November  1913. 
Sir, — By  referring  to  an  article  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Review  "  of  December,  1S51,  on  Highland  and  Irish  Destitu- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  seasons  of  distress  in  the 
'forties  "  the  increased  consumption  of  whisky  exactly  tallies 
with  the  extraneous  aid  received.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know 
precisely  the  amount  of  charity  distributed  to  Ireland  in  the 
five  years  since  1846 — in  rates,  voluntary  subscriptions,  ami 
large  grants  from  the  Treasury — probably  not  less  than 
^"15,000,000.  During  that  time  ^2  1,000,000  has  been  spent 
in  whisky."  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  to  show 
that  eleemosynary  aid  has  really  been  the  ruin  of  Ireland.  It 
is,  therefore,  unthinkable  that  the  Union  should  be  severed 
bv  agitators  who  have  never  worked  in  any  occupation 
without  concentrating  their  energies  upon  American  dollars. 
The  Irish  to  this  day  are  slaves  either  to  the  whisky  bottle 
or  to  the  teapot — stewed  tea  being  even  worse  than  whisky 
in  conquering  the  moral  fibre  of  frail  humanity.  Hence  the 
title  of  this  letter. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Donald  Norman  Reid. 


MR.  SAMUEL  AND  THE  HOLT  REPORT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Park  Crescent,  YV., 
October  1913. 

Sir, —  Mr.  Samuel  has  this  week  consented  to  be  more 
generous  than  the  Holt  Report  recommended.  It  may 
pertinently  be  noticed  that,  in  the  Swiss  Parliament,  when 
the  estimates  are  being  considered,  if  there  is  a  surplus  from 
the  postal  revenue  the  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
rises  in  his  place,  regrets  the  fact,  and  makes  ample 
apologies.  He  promises  that  greater  care  will  be  taken  in 
future  so  that  it  does  not  occur  again.  The  basis  of  the 
Swiss  system  is  that  there  should  be  no  contribution  to  the 
Federal  Revenue  from  any  profit  made  by  the  Post  Office, 
but  that  any  surplus  should  be  used  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  staff  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  How 
different  in  England!  A  sum  of  from  ,£4,000,000  to 
^"5,000,000  a  year  is  expected  to  be  handed  over  by  the 
Post  Office  to  the  Treasury,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
difficult  position  in  which  the  Postmaster-General  now  finds 
himself.  Without  discussing  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
right  to  tax  knowledge  which  our  system  involves,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  postal  service' which  compares 
with  that  of  Switzerland.  Fullv  equipped  post  offices  are 
supplied  to  hotels  and  villages  in  the  highest  mountains  and 
the  most  remote  valleys,  and  the  Sw  iss  have  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  enterprise.  Business  is  promoted,  pleasure 
facilitated,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  increased,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  Switzerland  largely  depends  on  the  generous 
character  of  its  postal  system.  The  Holt  Report  was 
received  with  such  a  chorus  of  disapproval  by  all  departments 
of  the  Post  Office  that  Mr.  Samuel  is  wise  to  go  behind  it. 
It  will  be  a  surprise  to  the  public  to  learn  that  many  of  the 
letter  carriers  have  to  depend  largely  for  their  rent  upon  the 
Christmas  Boxes,  the  collection  of  which  is  authorised  by 
the  Post  Office.  Some  years  ago,  whilst  doing  duty  in  an 
out-patient  room  at  one  of  our  medical  institutions,  a  con- 
sumptive postman  presented  himself.  On  inquiring  as  to 
the  amount  of  house  room  he  was  able  to  afford,  I  was 
horrified  to  learn  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  it  depended 
on  the  gifts  the  public  so  gladly  offer  to  the  postmen  at 
Christmas,  under  the  wrong  impression  that  the  money  is 
to  purchase  them  pleasure  and  recreation.  Is  there  any 
other  branch  of  our  great  Civil  Service  of  which  it  may  be 
said  that  the  men  have  "  to  beg  their  rent  from  door  to 
door  "?  If  the  Treasury  cannot  afford  immediately  to  forgo 
the  millions  it  receives  from  the  Post  Office,  some  such  sum 


Driver  Caudle  was  pardoned  because  the  decision  of  the 
Court  that  tried  him  was  not  good  in  law,  as  he  had  com- 
mitted no  crime,  and  the  Court  was  not  concerned  with 
ethics,  but  with  law  and  the  details  of  an  accident — and  an 
accident  is  not  a  crime. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  regretted,  and  very  much  regretted, 
that  the  accident  did  occur  as  it  did,  but  when  a  person  is 
tried  by  law  the  decision  must  be,  I  need  hardly  say,  accord- 
ing to  law — that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  no  crime  or  offence 
there  can  be  no  penalty. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
T. 


JUVENAL  AT  A  CABINET. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, —  It  is  probable  that  neither  Mr.  Asquith  nor  your 
correspondents  are  aware  of  the  most  memorable  application 
of  this  familiar  line. 

In  12 10  Otto  IV.,  who  had  acquired  the  Imperial  Crown 
mainly  owing  to  the  support  of  the  Papacy,  in  his  mad 
ambition  became  its  assailant.  Whereupon  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  into  the 
rival  claims  of  the  wonderful  boy,  Frederick  II. — the  future 
"  Stupor  Mundi."  But  the  Romans  for  the  most  part  could 
not  accept  the  sudden  alliance  with  the  Ghibelin  House — the 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Papacy — against  the  Guelfs,  who 
had  ahvays  been  its  supporters.  A  contemporary  poem — 
"  Carmen  dc  destitutione  Ottonis  " — has  been  preserved  in 
which  the  contention  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Rome  and  the  Pope,  in  which  the  arguments  on 
each  side  are  set  forth.  It  concludes  with  the  following  un- 
answerable argument  from  Innocent  : — 

"  Si  tibi  non  placeant  assignatae  rationes 
Per  quas  Ottoni  Fredericus  substituatur 
Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas." 

Needless  to  say  that  the  result  was  the  destruction  of 
Otto's  empire,  and  the  permanent  overthrow  of  the  great 
house  of  Guelf  in  Germany. 

E.  W.  Urquhart. 


THE  NEW  FRONT  OF  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Piccadilly,  W.,  17  November  1913. 

Sir, — Mr.  MacColl's  article  on  the  new  front  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace  in  your  last  week's  issue  is  most  interesting. 
For  man}'  years  there  has  been  quite  a  strong  public  feeling 
that  the  Palace  front  was  entirely  out  of  keeping  and  un- 
suitable as  the  residence  of  a  Monarch  ruling  over  a  larger 
number  of  peoples  than  any  other  crowned  head  in  Europe. 
The  demand  for  a  reconstruction  scheme  has  evolved  the 
new  facade  which  we  now  see.  The  difficulties  encountered 
in  designing  a  new  front  which  when  completed  would 
leave  a  monumental  and  artistic  structure,  pleasing  to  the 
more  exacting  critic,  were  certainly  not  insurmountable, 
notwithstanding  the  somewhat  limited  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  fact  of  being  so  much  tied  down,  of 
having  one's  work  partly  "  set  out  "  so  to  speak,  offered 
quite  a  number  of  most  interesting  possibilities  to  the  expert. 
Several  illustrations  have  recently  appeared  giving  views  of 
the  old  and  the  new  fronts  side  by  side.  The  old  facade  was 
not  by  any  means  lacking  in  dignity  and  refinement  of  detail. 
Being  so  thoroughly  begrimed  by  years  of  exposure  it  dis- 
armed any  serious  criticism.  The  critics  of  architecture  who 
assert  that  proportion  can  "  go  hang  "  are  talking  sheer 
nonsense.  Good  proportion  is  the  first  and  most  essential 
feature  in  any  building,  large  or  small.     In  this  first  sine 
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qua  non  the  new  front  is  in  more  ways  than  one  un- 
successful. The  treatment  adopted  appears  to  us  to  be 
wholly  lacking  in  symmetry  and  grace.  Any  artistic 
production,  whether  in  art,  music,  or  the  drama,  is  surely 
always  open  to  criticism. 

Particularly  is  this  so  in  such  an  important  building  as  a 
Royal  palace.  The  detail  of  the  new  facade  is  certainly  not 
what  one  expected  to  find  in  a  building  of  such  national 
importance  and  public  interest,  a  building  which  above  all 
others  should  have  left  its  mark  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  architecture  of  the  Metropolis.  Even  as  "  subsidiary  " 
entrances  to  a  Royal  palace  the  two  doorways  under  the  end 
bavs  are  very  commonplace  in  conception  and  detail.  The 
pcdimented  windows  above,  on  the  balcony  level,  have  been 
treated  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  The  cornices  of  the 
pediments  have  not  been  returned  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
are  cut  short  and  jammed  into  the  fluted  columns,  giving  a 
most  disastrous  effect.  The  windows  one  may  say  are  treated 
in  a  somewhat  free  style  of  classic,  and  the  result  does  not 
appear  at  all  happy  ;  while  one  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  building,  the  main  cornice,  entirely  lacks  that  boldness, 
dignity  and  strength  so  essential  in  any  large  and  important 
building.  When  viewed  from  the  south-east  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  return  bays  seems  most  unfortunate,  including 
the  three  pilasters  and  the  diminutive  carved  wreaths  stuck 
on  the  parapet  without  any  apparent  reason.  The  gateways 
surrounding  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  are,  to  our  way 
of  thinking,  much  in  advance  of  the  new  Palace  front. 
These  we  have  frequently  admired.  We  have  a  number  of 
really  fine  public  buildings  in  London,  some  of  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  years — much  to  the  credit  of  their  de- 
signers. Among  the  older  buildings  is  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
(which  can  now  be  viewed  from  the  corner  of  Newgate 
Street),  one  of  a  series  of  fine  old  city  buildings  dignified  and 
refined  in  every  detail. 

Of  other  numerous  examples  of  stately  and  well  considered 
architecture  we  might  mention  the  Reform  Club,  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  the  Junior  United  Service,  in  Charles  Street.  A 
fine  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  the  new  fagade 
to  Buckingham  Palace. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

"  Classic." 

A  PERENNIAL  DICKENS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  Longton  Grove,  Sydenham,  S.E., 
27  October  1913. 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  your  reviewer's  remarks 
on    the  "  Waverley  "  Edition    of   the  Works   of  Charles 
Dickens.     The   more   Dickens   is   read  the  better  for  his 
readers. 

The  editions  of  Dickens  show  no  signs  of  diminution  in 
their  output.  They  must  go  on,  because  we  can't  do  with- 
out Dickens.  I  think  I  am  right  in  stating  that  practically 
all  that  Dickens  wrote  is  now  out  of  copyright,  and  there- 
fore the  property  of  anybody.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  for 
every  Englishman  to  resent  any  trifling  with  national  assets 
of  great  value,  and  at  the  same  time  to  desire  that  these 
assets  are  made  as  much  of  as  possible. 

The  works  are  published  in  many  forms  at  many  prices — 
but  I  have  often  thought  that,  even  yet,  Dickens  has  not 
come  out  as  many  would  like  to  see  him  issued.    May  I  i 
briefly  state  my  own  idea  of  an  ultimate  edition  of  Dickens  1 
that  would  always  be  going  on? 

I  would  publish  the  whole  of  his  works  in  serial  parts,  ! 
prefacing  each  with  chapters  giving  what  is  known  (or  rea- 
sonably conjectured)  of  general  interest  concerning  places, 
persons,  and  associations  arising  out  of  the  tale,  with  illus- 
trations, bibliography,  etc.,  ad.  lib.  These  prefatory  chapters 
would  probably  treble  in  some  cases  the  bulk  of  the  novel 
when  considered  as  a  work  incomplete  without  its  associated 
introduction.  Forster's  "  Life  "  would,  of  course  (by 
arrangement)  be  included  in  the  series,  but  with  volumi- 
nous footnotes  bringing  within  its  covers  important  or 
pleasantly  desirable  information  accumulated  since  its  first 
appearance  of  which  Forster  could  have  had  no  definite 
knowledge. 

We  might  thus  get  a  uniform  edition  of  Dickens,  buyable 
from  (say)  month  to  month  in  not  too  expensive  parts,  con- 
taining all  that  is  accepted  as  knowledge  by  the  best 
Dickensian  authorities  concerning  each  and  all  of  the  novels 
and  other  writings. 

I  would  also  publish  a  separate  (uniform)  periodical  for 
the  reception  of  pictures,  articles,  verses,  papers,  and  other 
material  relating  to  Dickens  and  his  works.  It  would  be 
entrusted  to  a  careful  editor,  who  could  be  relied  upon  onlv 


to  accept  contributions  of  real  literary,  artistic  or  historical 
value.  Something  larger  (though  it  could  not  be  better  in 
quality)  than  the  present  "  Dickensian  "  would  be  required. 
This  glorified  "  Dickensian  "  would  always  go  on,  and 
would  become,  in  course  of  time,  a  store-house  of  things 
new  and  old  of  the  utmost  value.  As  Dickensian  landmarks 
disappear  it  would  illustrate  them,  and  would  even  include 
in  its  purview  buildings,  etc.,  not  mentioned  by  Dickens, 
upon  which  he  must  have  looked  and  which  would  be 
generally  recognised  as  of  a  character  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion. 

As  each  edition  of  "  Pickwick  "  (say)  was  worked  off  it 
would  be  succeeded  by  another,  with  the  introduction  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  newly-discovered  facts  and  pictures 
already  brought  to  light  in  the  pages  of  the  glorified 
"  Dickensian  ".  As  each  edition  of  Forster's  "  Life  " 
worked  off  its  successor  would  be  similarly  enriched. 

We  should  thus  be  always  going  forward,  working  on  a 
principle,  and  haphazard  methods  of  publication,  asso- 
ciated with  the  appearance  of  much  that  Dick  as 
wrote  since  he  went  out  of  copyright,  would  be  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  obviated.  We  should  establish  a  medium 
for  the  garnering  of  all  Dickensian  knowledge  otherwise 
left  floating  in  space.  Everybody  could  help  to  make  it  inte- 
resting and  ultimately  hope  to  add  something  personally  to 
a  "  Pickwick  ",  a  "  Coppcrfield  ",  a  "  Dorrit  "  or  other 
Dickensian  introduction. 

This  idea  of  keeping  alive  the  classics  of  literature  by 
bringing  readers  into  working  touch  with  editors  and  pub- 
lishers is  capable  of  development.  Your  reviewer's  mention 
of  Mr.  Street's  "  Ghosts  of  Piccadilly  "  opens  up  a  possible 
prospect  (and  a  pleasant  one)  of  More  Ghosts,  in  the  shape  of 
new  editions,  with,  in  each  case,  an  enriched  and  re-enrichi  d 
introduction.    We  get  good  books  and  let  them  die. 

But  to  conclude,  if  you  would  kindly  record  my  disbelief 
in  the  wisdom  of  fronting  Dickens  with  the  sort  of  preludes 
with  which  fashion  is  threatening  us,  I  should,  as  a  Dickens 
lover,  be  gratefui.  To  front  Dickens  in  this  way  is  some- 
times to  affront  him. 

Yours  faithfully, 

WlLMOT  CORFIF.I.D. 

BULWER  LYTTON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  Am  well  Street,  E.C. 

Sir, — Mr.  Filson  Young  asserts  that  "  Bulwer  Lytton  " 
is  wrong,  and  that  we  ought  to  say  "  Lytton  Bulwer  ", 
whereas  it  is  he  himself  that  is  in  error.  The  novelist  V 
original  surname  was  Bulwer,  and  he  had  four  Christian 
names — viz.,  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton;  but  as  he 
generally  used  only  the  first  and  fourth  he  was  known  a.-. 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer. 

In  1844,  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  will,  he  took  the 
extra  surname  of  Lytton,  and  ceased  to  use  his  fourth 
Christian  name;  but  none  the  less  he  had  six  names  alto- 
gether (four  Christian  and  two  surnames),  and  all  six  appear 
on  his  tombstone  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  the  new  biography  the  Earl  of  Lytton — who  makes  a 
flattering  reference  in  his  preface  to  the  assistance  I  have 
given  him — has  placed  a  hyphen  between  the  two  surnames, 
not  because  his  grandfather  did  so,  but  because  it  has  been 
stated  on  good  authority  that  he  ought  to  have  done  so,  as 
he  took  the  extra  surname  of  Lytton  by  roval  licence. 
When  I  wrote  my  little  work,  "  Bulwer  Lvtton  :  An 
Exposure  of  the  Errors  of  his  Biographers  ",  I  knew  that 
the  novelist  did  not  use  the  hyphen,  but  did  not  know  that 
he  broke  any  rule  in  the  matter, — a  rule  of  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  he  was  ignorant. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  A.  Frost. 


THE  "  NUT  "  AND  HIS  KERNEL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Authors'  Club,  2  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

Sir, --The  word  "  nut  "  was  commonly  used  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  New  South  Wales  to  describe  a  boy  or  young 
man  of  impudence  and  cool  audacity,  more  particularly  in 
action.  He  was  the  "  hard  case  "  who  "  had  a  hide,"  and 
would  flout  authority  and  do  unto  others  things  which 
showed  small  regard  for  their  feelings  or  their  rights.  If 
the  adjective  "  hard  "  was  prefixed,  the  idea  was  rather  of 
one  who  would  drive  a  hard  bargain  and  exact  nis  full  pound 
of  flesh.  It  is  news  to  me  that  "  nut,"  in  Australian  slang, 
stands  for  "  a  long,  lantern-jawed  and  beardless  youth," 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whence  this  quotation  comes. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  R.  Garnsey. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  LOVING-CUP. 

"  The  Truth  about  the  Titanic."     By  Colonel  Archibald 
Gracie.    Rider.    6s.  net. 

WE  confess  to  have  sat  up  through  the  night  to 
read  this,  hook,  virtually,  right  through. 
Yet  it  has  over  three  hundred  pages  :  and,  barring  a 
solitary  passage,  it  seems  to  be  without  literary  skill 
or  charm — a  passage  telling  how  the  strong  swimmer 
in  his  agony  rises  from  under  the  sinking  ship,  and, 
looking  on  the  awful  scene  of  tangled  wreckage  and 
drowning  men  in  "  a  thin,  light-grey,  smoky  vapour  " 
that  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  water,  recalls  in  a  Hash 
his  Dante  and  Virgil  with  their  pictures  of  Hades. 

Where  the  book  holds  us,  where  it  is  of  high  value — 
hard,  practical  value — -is  in  the  perfectly  clear  and  eon- 
elusive  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  that  the  men  of  the 
"  Titanic  " — the  great  bulk  of  the  men,  English  and 
American — were,  all  through,  what  Buller  called  his 
men,  Splendid. 

There  were  a  few  exceptions.  We  knew  it  at  the 
time.  We  know  it  afresh  after  reading  this  book. 
There  were  foreigners — one  is  inclined  to  take  the 
view,  "  poor  devils  " — who  were  scared  and  tried  to 
rush  the  boats,  or  stowed  themselves  away.  'I  here 
were  a  few  others  who  seemed  to  have  drunk  or 
smoked  too  much;  and  here  and  there  a  poor  weakling. 
But  we  need  not  trouble  about  them.  Take  the  men 
as  a  body — in  the  noble  phrase  of  Clarendon,  they 
held  themselves  to  admiration. 

This  book  puts  away,  once  and  for  ever,  the  entirelv 
wrong  idea  that  people  controlled  themselves  at  that 
frightful  time  because  they  did  not  really  understand 
the  danger.  They  were  hardly  out  of  their  cabins  ere 
they  recognised  it.  Their  eyes  were  not  bandaged. 
That  arch-fear  in  a  visible  shape,  that  Browning 
wished  to  be  faced  by  when  the  moment  came,  with 
a  vengeance  faced  them. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the  men  who  helped  to 
save  the  women  and  children,  or  who  stood  and  waited 
whilst,  quite  perceptibly,  the  ship  went  down,  knew  they 
would  sink  with  it.  Yet,  going  through  those  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  this  book,  in  which  the  late  Colonel 
Gracie  gives  the  plain  facts  and  figures  of  each  boat, 
we  find  recurring  again  and  again  almost  to  monotony 
the  statement  of  witnesses,  "No  confusion";  and 
also,  "Said  goodbye  to  wives  and  sank  with  ship" 
Messrs.  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so. 

One  insists  on  this  because  at  the  time  there  were 
arm-chair  heroes,  heroes  of  the  tongue  and  pen, 
at  any  rate,  advertising  interviewed  heroes,  who,  snug 
and  brave  at  home,  scoffed  that  the  passengers  were 
really  wild  with  funk  ;  that  the  trembling  band  played 
tunes  just  to  keep  a  driblet  of  courage  in  them. 

Again,  Colonel  Gracie's  exact  and  detailed  facts, 
which  he  was  collecting  and  scientifically  arranging  for 
a  year  or  more,  give  the  lie,  absolute  and  direct,  to 
those  mean  ones  who  tried  to  spread  it  about  that  the 
order  was  to  save  the  first-class  and  state  cabin  and 
drive  the  poor  people  back.  There  was,  as  a  fact, 
no  preference  :  though  doubtless  a  few*  mean  ones  will 
still  swear  there  was,  but,  then,  there  are  rancorous 
people  who,  but  for  fear  of  ridicule,  would  probably 
accuse  the  "  Fell  Sergeant  "  himself  of  favouring  the 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  ! 

That,  then,  is  the  real  worth,  and  no  small  worth, 
of  Colonel  Gracie's  book — it  should  persuade  all  honest 
minds  that  still  need  persuading  that  alike  the  drilled 
crew  of  the  "  Titanic  "  and  the  undrilled  passengers 
were  steadfast  and  died  hard.  We  need  not  consider 
the  extreme  end  of  it  in  this  connection  ;  for  when  the 
wail  arose  we  must  remember  it  came  from  drowning 
and  freezing  creatures  who  had  largely  lost  their  full 
consciousness.  The  point  is  that  whilst  steadfastness 
and  endurance  could  still  tell,  they  were  steadfast  and 
they  endured. 

So  the  sinking  of  the  great  ship  and  the  loss  of  so 
many  lives  was  not,  rightly  considered,  the  unmiti- 
gated loss  it  seemed.    This  did  not  really  happen  all 


in  vain — any  more  than  the  charge  at  Balaklava  hap- 
pened in  vain.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound,  practi- 
cal prose,  of  sound  practical  commonsense,  in 
Browning's  idea  :  By  dying  hard,  by  not  flinching  at 
the  black  minute  from  the  arch-fear  of  his  poem,  by 
helping  to  save  the  rest,  men  do  a  great  service  to 
their  kind.  They  help  to  get  their  fellows  a  little  out 
of  the  wallowing  pigsty  of  self. 

That,  we  hazard,  is  the  ultimate,  lasting  lesson  of 
the  "  Titanic  ".  It  will  not  much  matter  a  hundred 
years  hence,  fifty  years  hence,  Why  the  "Titanic" 
went  dow  n,  I  low  the  "  Titanic  "  went  down.  Whether 
she  broke  in  two,  whether  she  exploded.  'True,  she 
probably  did  neither;  but  by  1963  or  by  2013  will  it 
much  signify  if  she  did  either?  Docs  it  matter  a 
fig  to-day  why  the  "  Birkenhead  "  fifty  vears  ago  vwnt 
down?  Not  at  all  ;  as  Myers  well  judged,  it  only  mat- 
tered that  011  tlie  "  Birkenhead"  the  troops  drew  up 
after  the  boats  were  all  gone  with  the  women — 

"  The  bayonet  line  gleamed  bright. 
'Then  with  the  plunging  vessel 
Plunged  to  eternal  night  ". 

And  it  will  be  exactly  the  same  with  the  "  Titanic  ". 
The  lawyers'  fees  have  been  settled;  the  insurances, 
presumably,  have  been  settled.  The  question  of  boats 
for  all  will  be  settled  or  else  forgotten.  What  will  be 
remembered  to  good  purpose,  what  will  endure,  is  the 
hard-bitten  manhood  of  those  who  quietly  waited  for 
the  close  and  went  down  with  the  ship.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  it     they  drained  the  loving-cup. 


CLARENDON  THE  CHARMING. 

"  The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
K.G.,  G.C.B."  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Bart.  In  2  Vols.  Edward  Arnold. 
30s.  net. 

BY  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  the  fourth 
Lord  Clarendon  was  the  most  charming  of 
men.  From  his  portraits  he  was  obviously  hand- 
some, in  the  most  refined  and  aristocratic  type.  We 
doubt  not  that  he  had  a  melodious  voice,  and  that 
all  his  ways  were  those  of  pleasantness,  amounting 
to  what  the  French  call  "  jolies  manieres  ".  Besides 
his  wife,  the  Queen  of  Holland  was  much  eprise  with 
him,  and  we  think  the  affair,  which  must  have  been 
a  good  deal  talked  of  in  Society,  suggested  the 
platonic  amour  of  Mr.  Sidney  Wilton  and  Queen 
Agrippina  in  "  Endymion  ",  Lord  Beaconsfield's  last, 
best,  and  least  appreciated  novel.  Unfortunately 
this  kind  of  personal  charm  defies  transmission  by 
the  printed  page.  It  is  more  like  an  aroma  than 
anything  else,  for  it  evaporates  with  the  generation 
that  recognised  it.  We  have  searched  the  pages  of 
these  volumes  in  vain  for  evidence  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
charm.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence, 
which  is  frequently  commonplace,  and  sometimes 
acrimonious.  Of  his  conversation,  which  Lady 
Lyttelton  said  was  sarcastic  but  delightful,  we  have 
no  specimens,  and  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
report,  which  pronounced  it  to  be  very  good.  Some 
of  our  disappointment  we  must  vent  on  the  biographer. 
We  suppose  that  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  had  more 
private  family  papers  through  his  hands  than  any 
other  living  writer,  and  biography  is  an  art,  in  which 
experience  tells  as  in  any  other  art.  But  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  has  shown  less  than  his  usual  skill  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  his  materials.  Lord 
Clarendon  was  Minister  at  Madrid  from  1834  to  1839; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  plunged 
into  the  details  of  Spanish  politics  at  that  period. 
Neither  Lord  Clarendon's  mission  nor  the  dynastic 
quarrels  of  the  Spaniards  eighty  years  ago  have  the 
slightest  interest  to-day.  A  general  sketch  of  the 
least  important  part  of  Lord  Clarendon's  career  would 
have  been  sufficient.  But  the  antiquarian  spirit  is 
strong  in  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell ;  and  to  your  thorough- 
bred antiquary  all  facts  are  equally  important — he  has 
no  sense  of  perspective.    This  deficiency  in  the  sense 
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of  historical  proportion,  and  the  absence  of  all  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Clarendon's  life  at  "  The  Grove  ",  where 
he  was  seen  at  his  best,  are  serious  defects  in  a 
biography. 

The  earldom   of   Clarendon   must   always  be  his- 
torically  associated   with   the   author   of   the  Great 
Rebellion,   and  the  Chancellor  of  Charles   II.  The 
peerage  passed  from  the  Hyde  family  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  male  line  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Villiers  family  by  the  mar- 
riage in  1749  of  Mr.  Thomas  Villiers  with  Lady  Jane 
Hyde,  the  last  representative  of  that  name.  Lord 
North  revived  the  peerage  in  favour  of  Mr.  Villiers, 
and  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  the  fourth  earl 
of  the  second  creation,  his  eldest  son  retaining  the 
courtesy  title  of  Lord   Hyde.    Mr.    George  Villiers 
was  Minister  at  Madrid  and  in  his  thirty-ninth  year 
when  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  1839.     His  was  one 
of  those  curious  cases  in  which  a  man  marries,  not 
because  he  is  in  love,  but  because  he  and  his  female 
relatives  think  that  it  is  time  he  should  marry.  Lord 
Clarendon  allowed  his  mother  and  sister  to  choose 
his  wife  for  him,  and  repelled  the  charge  of  not  being 
in  love  by  the  answer  that  he  had  only  seen  Lady 
Katharine   Barham,    a   daughter  of   Lord  Veruilam, 
seven  or  eight  times.    The  marriage  turned  out  much 
better  than  most  so-called   love-matches,   and  Lady 
Clarendon's  letters,  which,  by  the  way,  are  among 
the  most  entertaining  in  these  volumes,  prove  her  to 
have  been  a  devoted  wife,  and  a  "  great  lady  "  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.    It  is  Lord  Clarendon's 
distinction  that  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  and  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  Government  in  1869.    In  the  former 
capacity  Lord  Clarendon  had  to  keep  the  peace  in 
perhaps  the  most  quarrelsome  and  divided  Cabinet 
that  ever  met.    It  is  no  wonder  that  a  Government 
composed  of  Lord  John   Russell,   Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord    Aberdeen,    Mr.    Gladstone,    and    Sir  James 
Graham  went  to  war,  not  only  with  one  another,  but 
with  Russia.    It  required  all  Lord  Clarendon's  cool 
suavity  to  get  his  despatches  passed  by  such  a  Cabinet, 
composed  as  it  was  of  four  Premiers  and  the  most 
cantankerous  of  the  Peelites. 

Hardly  a  week  passed  in  which  Lord  John  Russell, 
or  Lord  Palmerston,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  resign, 
and  then  withdraw  his  resignation.  Lord  Clarendon 
conceived  a  deep  admiration  for  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
a  deep  distrust  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  whom  he 
justly  suspects  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the 
war.  It  is  sickening  to  think  that  a  mere  bully,  who 
had  a  personal  grudge  against  the  Czar,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  plunge  four  great  Powers  into  one 
of  the  most  senseless  wars  of  modern  times.  Why 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  was  not  recalled  at  once  must 
remain  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  wretched  Crimean 
period.  It  was  no  doubt  the  painful  experience 
gained  during  the  Crimean  War  that  impelled  Lord 
Clarendon,  a  cold-blooded  Whig,  to  attempt  the  most 
chivalrous,  the  most  hopeless,  and  the  most  honour- 
able action  of  his  life.  In  1870,  just  before  his  death, 
Lord  Clarendon  tried  to  persuade  Bismarck  to  agree 
to  a  reduction  of  Prussian  armaments  on  the  same 
terms  as  France.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
simultaneous  and  proportionate  disarmament  by  two 
rival  Powers  are  familiar  enough  in  our  ears,  and 
have  recently  been  revived  in  breezy  style  by  Mr. 
Churchill.  But  we  believe  that  Lord  Clarendon  was 
the  first  Foreign  Minister  to  make  the  proposal. 
Strangely  enough,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  does  not 
record  this  correspondence,  which  we  found  in  Lord 
Newton's  "  Life  of  Lord  Lyons  ",  althoug-h,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  the  brightest  feather  in  Lord  Clarendon's 
cap.  Lord  Clarendon's  attitude  and  language  during 
the  phases  of  Parliamentary  reform  in  1866  and  1867 
discover  all  the  narrowness  and  bitterness  of  a  Whig. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  a  con- 
sistent and  thoroughbred  Tory,  to  denounce  Disraeli's 
Reform  Act.  Disraeli  made  the  same  mistake  as 
Bismarck — namely,  he  believed  that  if  you  went  down 
low  enough  in  the  social  scale  you  would  reach  Con- 
servatism,  just  as  the  ancients  believed  vou  could 


get  behind  the  north  wind.  It  was  a  mistake,  for 
which  Tories  are  quite  entitled  to  blame  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  But  what  right  has  a  Whig,  who 
pretends  to  believe  in  the  people,  to  denounce  the 
lowering  of  the  franchise?  Yet  Lord  Clarendon 
wrote  to  Lady  Salisbury  from  Knowsley  in  1867  : 
"  The  host  looks  ragged  and  weak  ....  but  is 
in  high  good  humour  and  spirits.  .  .  .  He  con- 
gratulated himself  on  not  having  to  assist  at  the 
banquet  at  Edinboro',  where  Dizzy  was  to  be  made 
all  sorts  of  things ;  and  he  laughed  when  I  asked 
whether  among  them  he  would  be  made  a  Christian  ; 
for,  altho'  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  his 
circumcision,  there  was  none  of  his  baptism  ".  And 
this  was  written  by  a  Whig  nobleman  to  a  lady  ! 
The  lowest  party  rag  to-day  would  be  ashamed  to 
write  so  of  a  political  opponent. 

Quite  the  most  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Lord 
Clarendon  in  his  letters  is  that  of  Queen  Victoria 
writing  a  letter  to  "  The  Times  "  with  her  own 
hand,  and  signing  it  "  Anonyma  ",  to  defend  herself 
against  the  charge  of  undue  seclusion  after  the  Prince 
Consort's  death.  We  can  only  rejoice  that  competi- 
tion has  shorn  Delane's  successor  of  most  of  his 
power.  Incomparably  the  best  letters  in  these 
volumes  are  those  of  Miss  Emily  Eden,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Auckland,  Pitt's  ambassador,  and  the  sister 
of  Miss  Eleanor  Eden,  whom  Pitt  at  one  time  wanted 
to  marry.  Emily  Eden's  letters  are  models  of  the 
witty,  gossipy  style,  and  could  only  have  been  written 
by  a  very  clever  woman,  who  had  lived  in  the  great 
world.  Famous  statesmen,  great  noblemen,  and 
society  favourites  do  not  as  a  rule  travel  out  to  a 
Kensington  villa  to  pass  the  afternoon  with  an  invalid 
spinster  of  advanced  years.  Great  must  have  been 
the  conversational  power  of  a  woman  whose  constant 
visitors  were  Lord  Brougham,  Charles  Greville,  and 
Francis  Duke  of  Bedford.  Miss  Eden  does  indeed 
complain,  humorously  and  pathetically,  that  these 
visitors  were  old  and  querulous  and  spiteful,  still  they 
were  personages  ;  and  the  stories  she  tells  us  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  parsimony  are  almost  incredible. 
The  owner  of  Bloomsbury  and  Woburn  was  delighted 
by  the  loan  of  Miss  Eden's  carriage,  as  he  had  none 
of  his  own  in  town,  and  he  was  overjoyed  when 
another  lady  bought  him  a  box  of  cough  lozenges, 
as  he  said  he  had  used  all  those  which  somebody 
else  had  given  him,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  ! 
If  there  are  any  other  letters  of  Miss  Eden  they  ought 
to  be  produced,  as  they  would  be  a  social  gold  mine. 


DICKENS  IN  IMIS. 

"  A  Great  Mystery  Solved  :  Being  a  Continuation  of  and 
Conclusion  to  '  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.'  "  By 
Gillan  Vase.  Edited  by  Shirley  Byron  Jevons. 
Sampson  Low.  6s. 

CHARLES  NORTON  told  Grant  Duff  and  the 
Breakfast  Club,  in  1900,  of  an  American  prayer 
which  he  had  actually  heard  :  "  Oh  Lord  !  give  us 
self-complacency,  that  most  precious  of  all  Thy  gifts  ". 
Instances  of  that  virtue  are  pretty  frequent  in  the 
United  States,  for  if  they  are  "  cruel  smart  ",  they 
have  the  gift  to  know  it.  The  adjectives  we  have 
just  quoted  are  from  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit  ".  America 
did,  and  we  daresay  does,  not  like  that  book,  and 
Dickens  in  1868  inserted  a  postscript  at  the  beginning  of 
it,  in  which  he  softened  the  vigour  of  his  denunciation 
by  speaking  of  immense  later  improvements  in  that 
country.  But  Dickens  did  not  live  to  see  how  America 
would  get  back  on  him.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well, 
for  the  Americans  who  have  been  good  enough  to 
continue  the  story  broken  by  his  death  have  com- 
mitted an  outrage  which  even  American  self-com- 
placency might  find  it  hard  to  justify  to  an  indignant 
author.  There  are  at  least,  as  Mr.  Cuming  Walters 
tells  us  in  "  The  Complete  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ", 
published  last  year,  four  precious  continuations  of  the 
story — all  American  :  one  a  conscious  burlesque,  "  an 
adaptation  of  the  English  novel  to  American  scenes, 
characters,    customs,    and   nomenclature  "  (American 
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humour  is  of  special  brand);  another  suggested  by 
the  Spirit  Pen  of  Charles  Dickens,  through  a  medium 
issuing  from  Brattleborougb  ;  a  third  by  a  New  York 
journalist  who  did  not  give  his  name  on  the  title-page, 
though  "  the  insidious  announcement  was  made  that 
the  real  authors  were  Charles  Dickens's  eldest  son  and 
Wilkie  Collins"  (cruel  smart,  that!);  and  a  fourth 
which  lies  before  us,  and  has  the  modest  title,  "  A 
Great  Mystery  Solved  ". 

Truly  America  is  a  great  country,  and  teems  with 
records  which  would  be  impossible  over  here.  No 
Britisher,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  finished  "  Chris- 
label  "  or  "  Denis  Duval  ".  It  is  even  possible  that 
our  over-modest  and  deluded  countrymen  have  thought 
it  unlikely  that  they  could  keep  up  the  requisite  style, 
or  have  some  antiquated  feeling  of  reverence  for  "  the 
touch  of  a  vanished  hand  "  or  regard  for  the  families 
concerned.  Has  some  gifted  American,  male  or 
female,  already  blossomed  out  on  the  laurels  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Thackeray  and  laid  us  under  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  of  which  we  arc  in  ignorance? 

We  say  this  because  we  are  convinced  that  very 
few  people  of  the  vast  crowd  who  cherish  the  memory 
and  read  and  re-read  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens 
are  aware  that  his  last  story  has  been  continued  at  all. 
There  has  been  a  great  fuss  made  lately  about  various 
probable  or  improbable  solutions,  but  the  sparkling 
spirits  who  have  been  good  enough  to  continue 
Dickens's  manner  and  matter  have  been,  for  son: 
reason  or  other,  tolerably  obscure.  We  should  think 
that  about  as  much  is  known  of  them  as  of  the  630 
lines  which  Maphaeus  Vegius  kindly  added  to  Virgil 
as  a  thirteenth  i-Eneid. 

Now,  however,  a  greedy  public  can  rush  to  the  book- 
seller with  the  hope  of  securing  a  continuation  which 
"  solves  "  the  Mystery  of  Edwin  D/ood,  and  was  first 
published  in  1878.  But  we  have  not  the  full  work; 
the  editor's  note  informs  us  that  "  Gillan  Vase  "  was 
not  content  with  the  characters  left  by  Dickens, 
but  even  created  several  others.  "  As  rather  detract- 
ing from  the  value  of  a  sequel  in  which  it  seemed 
desirable  that  only  known  Dickensian  characters 
should  appear,  these  new  ones  have  been  eliminated  ". 
Much  we  are  glad  to  miss  has  doubtless  gone,  but  the 
reader  will  find  two  comic  warders  not  due  to  Dickens. 
One  would  have  thought  that  thus  curtailed,  the  gifted 
lady's  volume  would  hardly  be  satisfactory,  but — we 
quote  the  editor  again — "  it  is  now  offered  as  an 
ingenious  and  probable  solution  of  the  mystery  ". 
We  must  also  add  that,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "  the  spirit  and  diction  "  of  Dickens  "are, 
it  is  thought,  pretty  closely  imitated."  That  is  all 
the  information  we  have  from  the  editor,  who  tells  us 
neither  the  author's  real  name,  nor  the  date  of  her 
story ;  for  the  rest  of  our  conclusions  we  must  depend 
on  our  own  poor  judgment  and  taste,  and,  perhaps,  a 
larger  knowledge  of  Dickens'  intentions  than  Gillan 
Vase  possessed  or  cared  to  acquire.  For  Forster,  the 
sort  of  man  who  was  not  "  cruel  smart  "  enough  for 
deliberate  deceit,  left  in  his  "  Life  of  Dickens  "  certain 
definite  indications  as  to  the  course  the  story  was 
intended  to  take.  Those  who  know  the  relations 
between  Dickens  and  Forster  are  well  aware  that 
neither  was  likely  to  play  tricks  with  the  other  in 
such  a  matter.  Forster's  hints  were  published  long 
before  Gillan  Vase  wrote.  Why  did  she  ignore  them? 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  her  that  her  book  appeared 
after  Forster  was  dead. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  this  continual  or  would 
have  it  all  out  of  her  own  head;  she  was  so  completely 
Dickensian  that  she  was  able  to  add  characters  of  her 
own  (guaranteed  to>  be  in  the  master's  spirit)  and  drop 
those  he  had  already  brought  on  the  scene.  As  the 
book  is  now  published,  it  has  one  hopeless  defect,  and 
if  Mr.  Shirley  Byron  Jevons  really  regards  it  as  satis- 
factory, a  w  hole  crowd  of  Dickensians  will  be  anxious 
to  examine  his  bumps.  For  one  of  the  two  things 
everybody  wants  to  know  is,  who  was  Datchery  ? 
Actually  we  have  no  explanation  of  this  mystery,  and 
we  gather  from  Mr.  Cuming  Walters,  who,  resolute 
man,  has  mastered  the  whole  of  Gillan  \  ase's  original 


and  luxuriant  three  volumes,  that  Datchery  "  is  only 
a  detective  ".  That  much  could  be  derived  from 
Dickens's  own  text  ;  what  Gillan  Vase  does  not  under- 
stand is  that  Datchery 's  get-up  is  of  supreme  import- 
ance and  thai  he  simply  must  be  another  character  in 
the  story  disguised,  if  we  are  to  regard  Dickens  as  an 
artist  at  all. 

We  give  (he  continualor  the  credit  of  keeping  the 
mystery  back  for  a  great  number  of  pages.  But  that 
is  achieved,  partly  by  suppressing  the  needed  climax  of 
Datchery,  and  mainly  by  the  delay  due  to  the  solid 
slabs  of  sentiment  and  "  improving  "  talk  which  cum- 
ber the  progress  of  the  story  such  as  it  is.  Who  is  the 
character  for  such  a  conception  of  story-telling?  Crisp* 
arkle,  of  course.  We  pointed  out  last  year  that  the 
tired  brain  of  Dickens  had  made  the  minor  canon  hope- 
lessly priggish  and  boring.  But  here  he  is  positively 
a  full-blown  child's,  mother's  and  Family  Assistant  in 
the  moral  line.  A  little  of  Mr.  Honeythunder's  hum- 
bug would  have  relieved  Crisparkle's  morality,  but 
he  is  dropped  entirely,  for  he  is  not  a  character  out  of 
whom  one  can  extract  sentiment.  Chadband  Crisp- 
arkle  is  ever  ready  to  speak  in  the  familiar  vein. 
"  Of  Terewth,  says  Mr.  Chadband,  say  not  to  me  that 
it  is  >iot  the  lamp  of  lamps.  I  say  to  you,  it  is.  ...  I  say 
to  you  that  I  will  proclaim  it  to  you,  whether  you  like- 
it  or  not  ;  nay,  that  the  less  you  like  it,  the  more  I 
will  proclaim  it  to  you."  It  is  this  passage  which 
occurs  to  us  when  we  meet  appeals  to  the  Deity  com- 
bined with  the  domestic  emotions  on  page  after  page. 
We  do  not  deny  the  sincerity  of  Gillan  Vase,  but  we 
say  that  Dickens  did  not,  and  could  not  have  written  so, 
at  a  time  when  he  had  learnt  his  craft.  And  we  add 
that,  however  genuine  Gillan  Vase  may  have  been,  the 
results  of  her  work  in  this  line  are  deplorable. 

She  achieves  a  mechanical  reproduction  of  Dickens's 
style,  but  she  has  no  idea  of  that  feeling  for  words 
which  every  practised  writer  of  any  ability  acquires,  or 
should  acquire.  Her  long,  clumsy,  and  involved  sen- 
tences arc  infinitely  tedious.  They  are  florid  without 
being  the  least  beautiful,  heavy  without  being  the  least 
impressive. 

The  sentimentality  of  Dickens  she  carries  to 
extraordinary  lengths,  and  here  she  may  please  the 
shallow-minded  devotees;  for  she  raises  up  sensation, 
and  gloats  over  it.  Drood  was  not  murdered,  but  he 
emerged  from  the  cathedral  to  become  a  sort  of  hope- 
liess  Newman  Noggs ;  he  was  very  ill,  of  course,  and 
he  applied  for  a  place  as  Mr.  Grewgious'  clerk,  with  no 
references  behind  him.  He  was  taken  in,  of  course 
(copious  sentiment  about  this  sad  world) ;  later  he  was 
revealed  to  Rosa  on  a  bed  of  sickness  (dose  as  before). 
He  parted  from  her,  went  to  Egypt  for  five  years,  and 
fixed  up  the  old  connection  on  the  last  page  (grand 
doses  here).  Where  humour  or  observation  is  needed 
we  get  sentiment.  Here  is  an  instance.  Rosa  goes 
to  Brighton  to  recuperate.  What  Dickens  made  of 
Brighton  can  be  seen  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  "  Dom- 
bey  and  Son  ".  Gillan  Vase,  with  her  mechanical 
sprightliness,  makes  nothing  of  it.  She  has  observed 
nothing,  gives  us  no  touch  of  that  humour  which  is 
always  bright  in  Dickens  at  the  seaside.  But  senti- 
ment— yes,  that  can  be  lugged  in.    Rosa,  we  read, 

"  passed  ...  a  group  of  robust  sea. men,  who 
greeted  her  kindly  in  their  rough  way,  and  one  of  them, 
who  had  lost  a  bright-eyed  daughter  many  years  before, 
looked  wistfully  down  upon  the  beautiful  little  face, 
sending  after  her  a  hearty  '  God  bless  ye,  Missy  '." 

The  whole  narrative  is  sticky  with  this  sort  of  thing. 
It  ought  to  have  been  impossible;  it  is  an  outrage. 
Gillan  Vase  began,  Mr.  Cuming  Walters  iells  us,  to 
write  for  amusement,  and  it  is  evident  that,  like  the 
friend  of  Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  who  had 
a  similar  motive,  she  seldom  left  anything  out  that 
came  into  her  head.  There  is  a  good  deal  here  that 
might  be  omitted;  for  our  own  part,  we  should  be 
ready  to  begin  on  page  one  and  continue  the  process  tili 
the  end. 
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A  POET  OF  PITY. 

"  The  Romance  of  an  Elderly  Poet :  a  Hitherto  Unknown 
Chapter  in  the  Life  of  George  Crabbe."  By  A.  M. 
Broadley  and  Walter  Jerrold.  Stanley  Paul.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

REALISTIC  novelists  abound  for  the  same  reason 
that  reporters  abound,  but  good  realistic  poets 
must  always  be  rare.  There  is  an  element  of  fun, 
which  is  apt  to  escape  a  poet's  control,  in  the  process  of 
fitting-  anything-  very  disgusting,  vulgar,  or  common- 
place into  a  metrical  mould.  Realism  has  a  tendency 
to  degrade  the  meaning-  of  the  word  poet — so  particular 
and  "  precious  "  a  word  as  it  has  grown  ! — to  the  widely 
applicable  meaning  of  "  maker  ",  "  versifier  ",  which 
its  Greek  root  entitles  us  to  accept  from  it.  Yet  realism 
and  poetry  are  interfusable,  if  the  poet  has  a  poetic 
purpose  and  the  spiritual  light  without  which  the  mot 
juste  will  not  come  on  moth-wings  to  him  ;  and  even  if 
simple  taste  or  tact  be  his  poor  substitute  for  spiritual 
light,  he  may  at  least  show,  like  Crabbe,  that  poetry 
and  realism  are  not  irreconcilable. 

Crabbe  was  remarkable,  in  an  age  which  had  learned 
that  there  are  poorer  people  than  talk  in  Arcadian 
eclogues,  for  the  informative  detail  of  his  tales  of 
wretchedness.  He  set  a  standard  beside  which  such 
sentimenlalisations  of  poverty  as  "  Everybody's  Loved 
by  Someone  "  appear  as  crassly  wrong  as  Ireland's 
forgeries  beside  Shakespeare's  Plays.  Crabbe's  choice 
of  decasyllabic  couplets  for  the  bulk  of  his  verse  shows 
that  he  had  little  pretension  to  be  a  lyrical  virtuoso,  yet 
he  had  an  ear  for  the  intense  in  expression — -the  ear 
of  the  man  whom,  as  his  son  George  tells  us,  the  cry 
of  a  hunted  hare  struck  "  like  the  wail  of  an  infant," 
turning  him  "  heart-sick  "  from  the  scene  of  its  death. 
It  is  to  his  passion  in  compassion,  artistically  working, 
that  we  owe  the  thrill  with  which  we  unconsciously 
applaud  the  lyrical  power  of  "  The  Hall  of  Justice  ", 
in  which  the  small  lines  of  narrative,  horrible  and 
credible,  are  enhanced  by  an  indefiniteness  as  of  Hades, 
in  the  scene  of  the  accused  woman's  outpouring. 

Crabbe  had  a  satiric  eye  :  it  is  he  who  has  immor- 
talised the  lady  in  "  a  pea-green  Joseph," 

"  Who  showed  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice  "  ; 
but  he  had  something  one  may,  not  frigidly,  call  a 
cardiac  eye  for  all  that  woman  suffers  because  she  is 
feminine,  receptive,  trustful,  compliant.  We  would 
expect  such  a  man  to  figure  among  the  amorists,  if  not 
exactly  as  one  of  them;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  does,  though  in  a  mild,  somewhat  futile  fashion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  Messrs. 
Broadley  and  Jerrold 's  volume  they  are  entitled  to  say 
that  they  have  arranged  material,  unknown  to  Canon 
Ainger  in  1903  and  ignored  by  the  poet's  son  George, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  set  a  new  portrait  of  Crabbe,  serio- 
comic and  pathetic,  before  the  reading  world. 

Crabbe's  wife  died  in  September,  181 3,  when  he  was 
in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  in  the  following  September 
he  became  engaged  to  a  girl  of  six-and-twenty,  who  had 
become  enamoured  of  him  through  reading  his  letters 
to  another  lady  who  had  allowed  him  to  "  dream 
Dreams  of  unseasonable  happiness  "  while  she  was 
already  affianced.  It  seems  that  the  breaking  of  this 
engagement  soon  after  its  formation  left  an  obstinate 
feeling  of  uneasiness  in  Crabbe's  conscience,  as  he 
repeatedly  refers  to  it,  like  a  man  haunted  by  an 
accusing  look  of  pathos.  She  is  not  the  lady  of  this 
book  however;  that  excessively  discreet,  but  love- 
inspiring  person  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Charter,  born  in 
1782,  and  therefore  Crabbe's  junior  by  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  With  Elizabeth,  whom  he  first 
met  at  Bath,  he  exchanged  a  series  of  letters  of  which 
alas  !  only  his  share  is  before  us.  She  was  a  lady  who 
versified  in  albums,  and  in  parenthesis  we  remark  that 
the  editors  who  sample  her  own  album  for  us  are  mis- 
taken in  asserting  that  one  of  its  ornaments  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Byron's  collected  works,  the  poem  in  ques- 
tion being  substantially  the  "Stanzas  to  Jessy", 
printed  in  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge's  edition  of  Byron's 
poems  (1898).  Not  only  did  Miss  Charter  keep  an 
album,  but  her  stationery  was  adorned  by  the  image 
of  a  dove ;  and  she  maintained  an  attitude  of  approach- 


able inaccessibility  which  made  a  hopeful  Tantalus  of 
her  clerical  admirer. 

The  first  of  Crabbe's  letters  to  her  presented  in  this 
volume  is  dated  from  Trowbridge,  March  6,  1 81 5 ; 
his  last  and  forty-ninth  of  this  series  was  written  in 
May,  1825  (the  index  gives  "  1827  ").  They  are  not 
letters  remarkable  for  sparkle ;  they  do  not  excite  the 
reader  by  anecdotes  too  good  not  to  be  retold.  But  the 
student  of  character  will  prize  the  velvety  heaviness 
of  the  parson  who  boasted  that  "  no  man  living  "  could 
surpass  him  in  "  Awe  of  the  Rebuke  of  offended  sensi- 
bility ",  though  he  could  blunder  into  slercoraceousness 
when  he  was  off  his  guard,  even  when  writing  to  a  lady. 
The  velvety  heaviness  was  not,  we  may  be  sure, 
hypocritical,  it  was  love's  contribution  to  a  Georgian 
gentlewoman's  feeling  of  selectness.  Such  as  it  was  it 
did  not  muffle  his  wooing  voice.  He  informs  her  that 
he  would  rejoice  in  a  fire  which,  by  destroying  her 
home,  should  give  him  an  opportunity  for  persuading 
her  to  dwell  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  himself. 
He  artfully  tempts  her  to  tell  him  that  her  coldness  is 
not  cold  and  that  her  unlovingness  is  not  unkind.  He 
fishes  with  self-deprecation  for  the  magic  words  by 
which  a  woman  can  make  Winter  feel  young  enough  ; 
and  he  fishes  in  vain,  though  he  depreciates  even 
literature  and  his  muse  for  her  sake.  Yet  he  was 
allowed  to  call  her  "dear"  without  the  chaperonage 
of  a  proper  noun,  and  he  showed  by  his  procrastinations 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  enthralled  by  platonic 
love.  He  was  a  lady's  man,  not  one  lady's  man;  and 
he  was  an  author  to  whom  John  Murray  alone  paid 
^3,000.  It  was  to  success  in  Vanity  Fair  that  he  owed 
a  good  poet's  evil  dream.  His  admirers  owe  no  grudge 
to  comely  Elizabeth  Charter. 


THE  GOLDEN  YEAR. 

"  The  English  Year :  Autumn  and  Winter."  By 
W.  Beach  Thomas  and  A.  K.  Collet.  Jack.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  good  manners  were  the 
fashion — and  the  world  was  none  the  worse  for 
that.  Nowadays  it  is  a  confession  of  stupidity,  almost 
of  ill  manners,  to  admit  lack  of  interest  in  the  garden 
and  all  its  appurtenances,  which  include  the  life  of 
birds  and  beasts  !  For  this  also  there  is  reason  to  be 
thankful  ;  and  the  mode  to  which  Mr.  Beach  Thomas 
and  his  collaborator  minister  is  a  praiseworthy  drift  of 
interest — though  probably  they  have  provided  instru- 
ments of  boredom  for  not  a  few.  The  record  of  their 
own  pleasure  in  observation  is  apt  to  be  pedantically 
retailed  at  second-hand  by  such  folk  as  weary  us  with 
sesquipedalian  names  of  microscopic  rock-plants. 
Natural  history,  whether  of  bird-life  or  plant-life,  is 
becoming  perilously  near  to  that  awful  thing  called 
Nature  study,  which  the  faddists  of  pedagogy  delight 
in.  But  that  is  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  people  who 
have  written  a  book,  in  which  the  most  observant  fre- 
quenter of  an  English  countryside  is  likely  to  find  much 
that  will  give  new  direction  and  new  insight  to  his  eyes 
— new  hearing  to  his  ears. 

Mr.  Collet's  work  is  unfamiliar  to  many  in 
this  field ;  but  Mr.  Beach  Thomas  is  deservedly 
well  known,  and  throughout  the  book  one  is 
aware  of  a  country  bred  naturalist  who  has 
many  hours  to  spend  in  London.  It  is  in  Lon- 
don that  he  has  noted  the  adaptiveness  of  starlings, 
who  will  even  pick  food  off  the  water  among  the 
gulls ;  and  London  affords  one  of  his  best  instances 
of  seed-dispersion.  Thousands  of  people  must  have 
noticed  the  mass  of  willow-herb  which  sprang  up  in 
that  waste  land  between  Kingsway,  Aldwych,  and  the 
Strand,  and  must  have  theorised  as  to  how  it  got 
there.  Then  come  these  authors  to  point  how  the 
seeds  of  willow-herb,  with  their  long,  delicate  feathers, 
are  borne  even  more  widely  than  thistledown,  so  that 
after  every  fire  in  North  America  this  is  the  first  vege- 
tation to  appear,  and  thus  comes  by  its  name,  the 
"  fire-weed  ".  Many  a  reader  will  be  grateful  for  that 
page  of  comment — and,  indeed,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  parts  of  this  book  deal  with 
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seed  dispersion  and  the  animal  agencies  or  the 
mechanical  devices  of  Nature  by  which  it  is  effected. 

Another  point  of  observation  here  recorded  bears 
sadly  on  die  experience  of  Londoners.  Licbens, 
which  may  live,  dorm. ml,  for  a  thousand  years,  perish 
within  the  circle  of  London  smoke;  and  therein  is  a 
great  secret  of  London's  ugliness.  Here,  accretion  upon 
buildings  is  all  dirt;  those  growths  which  mellow  and 
beautify  stone  or  brick  elsewhere,  bringing  the  cold 
work  of  men's  hands  into  the  partnership  of  boon 
Nature,  have  no  place  in  our  vast  desert.  No  artifice 
can  surmount  this.  Hut  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that 
modern  science  can  lighten  the  captivity  of  those 
lovely  hostages,  tropical  birds  in  the  Zoo,  who  used  to 
perish  of  darkness  when  the  short  days  drew  in.  "  It 
was  against  their  instinct  to  feed  in  gloom  and 
twilight  ;  they  would  rather  starve.  When  at  last  a 
sympathetic  keeper  lengthened  day  by  the  aid  of  elec- 
tric light,  then  appetite  returned."  One  may  commend 
the  recipe  for  a  birds'  Christmas  pudding,  to  be 
smeared  on  trees  where  the  creatures,  w  hether  in  Ixm- 
don  or  the  country,  will  find  meat  and  seeds  tucked 
away  in  the  retaining  suet.  It  is  good  advice  also  to 
save  lor  this  purpose  the  sunflower  seeds,  excellent 
bird-food  which  is  thrown  away  to  waste  by  most 
gardeners. 

These  are  practicalities.  Now  and  then  the  writers 
note  a  thing  which  brings  one  nearer  to  the  natural 
mysticism  of  country-lovers.  Junipers,  they  say,  are 
"  seldom  found  except  on  ancient  turf  that  has  never 
been  disturbed  by  spade  or  plough  "  ;  they  are  "  relics 
of  primeval  Nature,  rare  and  very  interesting  in  a  land 
where  man's  traces  are  so  deeply  graven  ".  That  ex- 
plains why  this  "  least  of  British  pines  "  is  always 
associated  with  something  queer  and  haunting  in  land- 
scape. W  here  they  are,  we  are  in  face  of  wild  earth, 
and  it  keeps  its  own  atmosphere,  which  is  native  to 
them,  and  of  which  they  are  somehow  an  expression. 
Mr.  Seaby  has  a  drawing  of  a  down  "  dappled  with 
juniper  bushes  ",  which  suggests  something  of  this 
feeling-;  but  it  is  a  complaint  of  ours  against 
the  devisers  of  this  book  that  they  have  not 
used  Mr.  Seaby 's  gift.  His  pen-and-ink  drawings 
are  well  enough ;  but  his  studies  of  birds,  repro- 
duced in  colour,  arc  simply  priceless,  and  they  would 
have  been  a  thousand  times  more  suited  to  this  volume 
than  the  production  of  well-known  landscapes.  One 
colour  print  of  Mr.  Seaby's,  representing  half-grown 
lapwings,  will  always  be  cherished  by  us  for  its  sense 
both  of  the  colour  and  the  odd  angular,  yet  blunted, 
outline  of  the  birds.  By  the  way,  has  Mr.  Thomas,  we 
wonder,  ever  observed  a  young  lapwing  trying  to  hide 
in  a  fallow  field?  It  squats  down,  flattens  its  wings 
into  a  round,  not  the  least  like  the  grass;  but  you 
might  pass  it  a  dozen  times,  and  take  the  flat  greenish- 
brown  sun-flecked  surface  for  a  recent  cow-dropping. 
It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  pieces  of  protective  colouring 
— but  for  how  long  have  lapwings  frequented  the  same 
field  as  cattle?  In  other  words,  how  long  does  the 
Darwinian  theory  take  to  work  itself  out?  How  long 
before  a  species  learns  a  new  trick? 


EURIPIDES  THE  NATIONALIST. 

"  Euripides  and  his  Age."     By  Gilbert  Murray.  Home 
University  Library.   Williams  and  Norgate.   Is.  net. 

HERE,  for  a  shilling,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work 
by  a  specialist  on  his  special  subject.  If  one 
imagines,  looking  backward,  a  series  of  volumes  all 
entitled  "  Euripides  and  His  Age  "  by  a  series  of 
Regius  Professors  of  Greek,  what  a  collection  of  dry- 
as-dust  harvests  of  coacervated  fact  one  sees  them  to 
be  !  But  Professor  Murray,  as  the  shilling  public  may 
now  learn,  is  very  much  more  than  the  old-fashioned 
pedant.  Years  ago  he  wrote  a  novel,  which  we  trust 
he  does  not  wish  forgotten;  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
play  that  was  not  founded  on  a  classical  story;  and  he 
has  provided  a  conspicuous  dramatist  not  onlv  with 
a    note   on   Cleopatra's   hair-wash,    but    also   with  a 


character  rudely  labelled  a  Professor  of  Creek.  The 
late  Dr.  Verrall  did  a  great  deal  in  restoring  to  the 
modern  world  a  true  vision  of  Euripides  ;  but  it  needed 
Professor  Murray  to  set  forth  in  this  book  a  plain  and 
remarkably  clear  tale.  "  Euripides  the  Rationalist  " 
w  as  Dr.  Verrall's  study  ;  it  would  be  nearly  true  to  say 
that  much  of  Professor  Murray's  exposition  is  of 
Euripides  the  Nationalist. 

The  biography  ol  Euripides  is  here  made  a  piece  of 
genuinely  historical  reconstruction;  quite  early  in  the 
book  the  atmosphere  of  Hellenism  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  all  but  impressionistic  touches.  It  cannot 
be  done  literally  ;  no  more  than  Professor  Murray  trans- 
lates Euripides  literally.  "  Our  words  do  not  corre- 
spond with  the  Greek  ",  he  says,  "  because  we  cannot 
get  our  ideas  simple  enough  ".  If  only  teachers  of 
Creek  for  the  past  hundred  years  had  started  every  one 
of  their  pupils  with  that  fact,  and  kept  it  before  them 
throughout  !  Yet  simple  as  Greek  ideas  were,  we 
should  not  now  accuse  Euripides  of  having  lived  the 
simple  life.  Here  is  another  characteristic  touch  of 
Professor  Murray's  :  "It  is  strange  to  reflect  on  the 
gulf  that  lies  between  the  life  of  an  ancient  poet  and  his 
modern  descendants.  Our  poets  and  men  of  letters 
mostly  live  cither  by  writing  or  by  investments  eked 
out  by  writing."  But  Euripides  was  a  bard-worked 
soldier  for  forty  years,  fighting  at  home  and  abroad — 
yet  turning  out  on  the  average  two  plays  a  year. 

And,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  surviving  plays,  not 
very  trivial  plays  were  they.  They  were  not  popular  ; 
for  the  most  part  they  gave  a  great  deal  of  offence,  the 
poet  having  a  natural  inclination  to  question  current 
morality,  and  to  raise  problems,  whether  of  creed  or 
conduct,  that  are  still  unanswered  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. If  he  exhibited  a  bias,  it  was  sure  to  be  towards 
the  unconventional.  No,  he  was  not  for  his  age,  but 
he  is  for  all  time. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Custom  of  the  Country."     By  Edith  Wharton. 
Macmillan.  6s. 

MRS.  WHARTON  has  assembled  as  many  detest- 
able people  as  it  is  possible  to  pack  between 
the  covers  of  a  six-hundred-page  novel.  It  is  a  sordid 
society  into  which  we  are  introduced — a  set  of  vulgar 
Americans,  blatant  and  pushing,  whose  only  standard 
of  values  is  the  dollar. 

Undine,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spragg, 
named  after  a  patent  hair-curler  which  had  founded  the 
fortune  of  the  family,  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  novel 
turns.  She  may  be  regarded  as  symbolic  of  a  certain 
type  of  American  woman  whom  Mrs.  Wharton  desires 
to  hold  up  to  scorn  and  reprobation.  She  has  not  a 
single  redeeming  moral  feature.  Cold,  greedy,  heart- 
less, and  wayward,  without  a  soul  and  with  no  realisa- 
tion of  anything  but  the  outward  glitter  and  tinsel  of 
life,  she  has  only  one  passion,  and  that  is  for  endless 
amusement.  To  achieve  this  everybody  and  everything 
must  be  sacrificed.  She  exploits  her  beauty  to  this  end 
most  successfully,  and  has  a  constant  relay  of  hus- 
bands, whom  she  discards  one  by  one  without  a  pang 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  tiresome  or  to  resist  her 
craving  for  pleasure.  Her  first  marriage,  made  entirely 
for  position — her  husband  belonging  to  one  of  the  "  old 
families  "  ruling  New  York — turns  out  a  failure  as 
soon  as  she  realises  that  "  she  had  given  herself  to  the 
exclusive  and  the  dowdy  when  the  future  belonged  to 
the  showy  and  promiscuous  ;  that  she  was  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  a  fallen  cause, 
or  who  have  hired  an  opera  box  on  the  wrong  night  ". 

But  even  in  the  light  of  this  experience  her  subse- 
quent matrimonial  adventures  do  not  turn  out 
successful.  As  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Chelley 
she  discovered  the  incompatibility  of  temperament 
between  a  Frenchman  and  an  American  woman.  She 
failed  to  understand  his  reluctance  to  sell  up  his 
ancestral  home,  tapestries,  and  furniture  to  minister 
to  her  extravagance  and  to  supply  her  with  the 
luxuries  that  had  become  so  necessary  for  her.     "  I 
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understand  ",  she  cried,  "  that  you  care  for  all  this 
old  stuff  more  than  you  do  for  me,  and  that  you'd 
rather  see  me  miserable  than  touch  one  of  your  great- 
grandfather's armchairs  ". 

So  once  more  "  the  custom  of  the  country  " — the 
divorce  court — is  brought  into  play,  and  it  would  seem 
that  Undine's  idea  of  bliss  had  at  last  been  realised 
when  she  finds  herself  the  wife  of  one  of  her  girlhood's 
lovers,  Elmer  Moffatt,  then  ineligible,  but  now  a 
billionaire.  And  now  for  the  first  time  she  is  forced 
to  learn  that  divorce  has  its  drawbacks.  She  wishes 
her  husband  to  be  Ambassador  in  England,  but  Elmer 
has  to  assure  her  "  they  won't  have  divorced  ambas- 
sadresses ".  And  she  felt  it  was  the  one  part  in  life 
she  was  really  made  for. 

"  I  want  ",  says  one  of  the  characters  in  the  book, 
"  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  whole  problem  of 
American  marriages  ".  "  If  that's  what  you  want  ", 
is  the  reply,  "  you  must  make  haste  !  Most  of  them 
don't  last  long  enough  to  be  classified." 

Mrs.  Wharton's  book  gives  us  that  general  view  of 
American  marriages.  It  is  a  scathing  exposure  of 
the  scandals  of  divorce  and  of  the  mean  standards  of 
a  certain  section  of  American  society.  Brilliantly 
written,  it  should  be  read  as  a  parable. 

"  The  World  and  Mr-  Freyne."     By  Mrs.  Alfred  Win- 
gate.    Melrose.  6s. 

Science  has  advanced  far  since  the  days  of 
"  Frankenstein  ",  and  the  more  or  less  scientific 
storyteller  rushes  breathless  in  the  van.  John  Freyne, 
although  he  had  come  to  life  in  a  laboratory,  was 
by  no  means  the  ill-favoured  monster  of  Mrs.  Shelley's 
imagination.  His  body,  indeed,  had  once  belonged 
to  a  young  man  begotten  in  the  usual  way,  so  there 
was  uncommonly  little  in  outward  appearance  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  crowd.  He  had,  however, 
neither  soul,  moral  sense,  nor  the  sentiment  of  affec- 
tion, and  the  story  of  his  life  is  largely  a  record  of 
his  deficiencies.  The  pages  which  tell  of  this  person  s 
childhood  are  the  best  in  the  book,  for  they  convey 
a  weird  impression  at  which  we  cannot  scoff  with 
comfort;  but  Mrs.  Wingate  seems  to  have  been  in 
two  minds  about  the  fashion  of  her  tale.  Freyne,  in 
his  later  developments,  and  especially  when  he  poses 
as  a  lover,  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  superman,  and  the 
tragedy  which  he  brings  into  a  girl's  life  stops  our 
laughter  too  suddenly.  His  final  acquisition  of  a 
soul,  and,  through  it,  of  a  dual  personality,  does  no 
more  than  give  the  author  a  chance  for  a  brilliant 
"  curtain  ".  Had  the  whole  book  been  written  in 
one  mood,  we  might  have  regarded  it  as  a  piece  of 
brilliant  imaginative  work,  but  with  all  its  changes 
of  key  it  is  obviously  artificial  though  often  clever. 


"  A  Midsummer  Rose. 
Elder.  6s. 


By  Katharine  Tynan.  Smith 


Miss  Katharine  Tynan's  latest  novel  is  of  the 
sentimental  type  that  is  popular.  There  is  the 
middle-aged  hero  Ralph  Bretherton,  with  a  Quixotic 
heart,  who  falls  half  in  love  with  the  ingenue,  the 
daughter  of  a  woman  he  has  loved  in  his  youth.  And 
there  is  the  real  heroine,  a  woman  "of  the  people", 
yet  with  a  heart  of  gold,  who  after  a  good  deal  of 
misunderstanding  and  distress  is  to  reveal  herself  as 
his  "  midsummer  rose  ".  The  ingenue  is  left  penniless 
and  parentless.  There  is  nothing  for  the  chivalrous 
Ralph  to  do  but  to  marry  her.  He  is  about  to  sacrifice 
himself  nobly,  and  incidentally  the  woman  he  really 
loves  and  who  loves  him,  when  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  he  discovers  that  the  ingenue  is  all  the  time 
in  love  with  a  boy  of  her  ow  n  age.  And  so  the  diffi- 
culties disperse,  and  all  is  for  the  best.  He  returns 
to  his  midsummer  rose,  and  "  as  he  flung  his  arms 
about  her  and  buried  his  face  in  her  breast  he  was 
aware  of  the  crushed  sweetness  of  wild  thyme,  and 
knew  that  there  was  a  spray  of  it  in  her  bosom.  Her 
arms  were  about  his  neck  and  her  cheek  on  his  hair, 
since  for  the  first  time  the  woman  in  her  was  come 
awake  and  she  had  the  gipsy  way  of  love." 


"  The  Milky  Way,"  by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse  (Heinemann,  6s.). 
is  a  tale  of  wanderings  merrily  described,  and  not  lacking  in 
human  kindness.  The  hoy  and  girl  who  go  up  and  down  France 
and  England  as  amiable  picaroons  arc  platonic  friends  until 
they  decide  to  marry,  and  their  marriage  ends  the  narrative. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  them  ranged  in  the  ordered  ranks,  hut 
it  is  good  to  haye  met  them  on  the  highways  of  adventure. — 
"The  Happy-go-Lucky  Morgans,"  by  Edward  Thomas  (Duck- 
worth, 6s.),  are  an  eccentric  Welsh  family  who  lived  at  Balham. 
They  did  little  but  talk,  but  their  conversation  was  entertaining. 
Perhaps  the  author  would  have  been  better  advised  to  put  his 
ideas  into  a  volume  of  essays,  for  his  work  lacks  the  connecting 
threads  which  we  expect  in  a  novel. — "A  Tatter  of  Scarlet," 
by  S.  R.  Crockett  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s.),  is  a  story  with  a 
Scottish  hero,  who  tights  under  Garibaldi*s  flag  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Franco-German  struggle  of  1870.  It  has  all  the  usual 
qualities  and  defects  of  Mr.  Crockett's  work.  "One  of  the 
Crowd,"  by  E.  Maria  Albancsi  (Chapman  &  Hall,  6s.),  has  for 
its  theme  a  girl's  attempt  to  make  a  living  in  the  chorus  of  a 
musical  comedy.  There  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  the  heroine's 
character,  but  Madame  Albancsi  is  at  her  best  in  a  quieter 
atmosphere. — "The  Hat  Shop,"  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel  (Lane,  6s.). 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  v>ay  in  which  a  young 
widow  ran  a  millinery  business  in  the  West  End.  The  novel 
has  few  literary  merits,  hut  its  descriptions  of  shop  life  have  the 
certain  ring  of  truth. — "Whispering  Dust,"  by  Eldrid  Reynolds 
(Alston  Rivers,  6s.),  purports  to  be  the  intimate  journal  of  a 
woman  in  the  thirties  of  her  life.  Her  sentimental  outpourings 
contain  little  which  can  be  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  her 
extravagant  use  of  capital  letters  tries  a  reader's  eyes. 


THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 
"Uncrowned."   By  C.  Y.  C.  Dawbarn.    Longmans.  5s. 

Books,  like  people,  are  often  deceptive  in  appearance.  Here 
is  one  whose  cover  of  white  and  gold  is  suited  for  some  chaste 
romance  where  splendour  and  simplicity  blend  into  one  perfect 
idyll.  It  took  a  second  glance  to  undeceive  us,  and  then  we 
found  that  we  were  dealing  with  "  a  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  early  life  of  Francis  '  Bacon  '  ".  The  inverted  commas 
aroused  first  suspicions,  but  the  dedication  to  Mrs.  Gallup  did 
the  rest.  Soon  we  were  moving  in  the  maze  of  the  biliteral 
cypher.  Here  and  there  is  an  allusion  to  "  the  Stratford  rustic  ", 
but  the  author's  main  object  is  to  make  us  believe  that  Francis 
"  Bacon  "  was  the  son  of  Elizabeth  and  Leicester  and  the 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Mr.  Dawbarn  has,  of  course, 
the  right  to  wander  in  what  romantic  paths  he  will,  but  has  he 
not  chosen  one  which  has  already  been  too  often  taken  by  literary 
trippers  and  other  idlers  '?  His  hobby  is.  however,  quite  a  harm- 
less one,  and  here  he  might  have  made  it  into  a  pretty  tale  had 
he  ridden  it  a  little  less  hard.  When  we  read  "  Kenilworth  "  we 
do  not  trouble  much  to  inquire  where  lies  the  line  between  fact 
and  fiction,  but  Mr.  Dawbarn  is  always  inciting  us  to  an  investi- 
gation which  we  do  not  mean  to  undertake.  Maybe  it  is  mere 
pigheaded  obstinacy,  but  we  like  our  old  mumpsimus  best,  and 
Elizabeth  remains  our  virgin  queen  though  the  tailors  of  Tooley 
Street  assure  us  to  the  contrary.  Nor  does  the  authorship  of 
certain  plays  trouble  us  ;  Shakespeare  and  Moses  have  reputa- 
tions which  rise  above  that  kind  of  thing. 

"Irish  Literary  and  Musical  Studies."    By  Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 
Elkin  Mathews.   6s.  net. 

That  ardent  student  of  the  Celtic  temperament  and  genius. 
Mr.  Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  has  written  another  quite  illuminat- 
ing volume.  The  chapters  on  "  Early  Irish  Poetry  ",  "  The 
Religious  Songs  of  Connacht  ",  "  Celtic  Nature  Poetry  ",  and 
"  The  Preternatural  in  Early  Irish  Poetry  ",  with  their  well- 
chosen  quotations  from  unfamiliar  sources  of  folksong  and  lore, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  essay  on  that  great  poet  of 
Erin,  James  Clarence  Mangan,  with  whose  name  and  those  of 
Davis  and  Sullivan  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  in  a  poem  begs  the  lady  of 
the  gown  with  the  "  red  rose-bordered  hem  "  to  couple  his  own 
after  death,  is  also  most  interesting. 

And  who  could  ever  forget  James  Sheridan  Le  Kami's  wonderful 
"  A  Drunkard's  Address  to  a  Bottle  of  Whiskey  " — that  "  terrible 
darlin'  "t  One  only  has  to  compare  it  with  St.  Ita's  early 
religious  poem  (it  was  written  between  480  and  470  a.d.)  wherein 
Christ  is  affectionately  called  "  Jesukin  " — 

Jesukin 

Lives  my  little  cell  within  ; 
What  were  wealth  of  cleric  high — 
All  is  he  but  Jesukin  " — 

to  read  one  of  the  most  feasible  solutions  about  the 
riddle  of  Celtic  genius.  The  true  Celt  is  either  a  rapt  ascetic, 
a  mystic  who  could  compose  the  Lorica  or  Deer's  Cry  of  St. 
Patrick,  or  he  is  a  mad.  heedless  outlaw  who  can  hymn  a  whiskey- 
bottle  like  Le  Fanu.  He  is  never  commonplace  and  knows  no 
sober  middle  wav. 
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"Principle  in  Art:  Religio  Poetae."   By  Coventry  Patmore.  The 
Readers'  Library,  Duckworth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Lovers  of  Coventry  Patmore  will  welcome  this  cheap  and 
well-produced  edition  of  his  essays.  Here,  as  in  his  poetry, 
Patmore  revealed  his  inner  depths,  his  fine  taste,  his  critical 
style,  his  poetical  perception.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  excellent, 
especially  those  on  "  Rossctti  as  Poet",  "  Mrs.  Mcynell",  "Keats", 
•' What  Shelley  Was".  "  Blake",  and  "  Kmerson".  In  the  paper 
on  "  Distinction"  Patmore  well  defines  true  literature  when  he 
writes:  "In  the  meantime  'genius'  and  'distinction'  will 
become  more  and  more  identified  with  loudness;  floods  of 
vehement  verbiage,  without  any  sincere  conviction  ;  .  .  . 
profanity,  the  pioneer  at  the  roots  of  life  .  .  .  praise  of  any  view 
of  morals,  provided  it  be  an  unprecedented  one;  faith  in  any 
foolish  doctrine  that  sufficiently  disclaims  authority.  That  such 
a  writer  as  Walt  Whitman  should  have  attained  to  be  thought  a 
distinguished  poet  by  many  persons  generally  believed  to  have 
themselves  claims  to  distinction,  surely  more  than  justifies  my 
forecast  of  what  is  coming.  The  amazing  consummation  is 
already  come." 

Again,  when  he  throws  off  the  cloak  of  angry  criticism  and 
becomes  the  poet,  who  could  resist  the  lure  of  such  a  passage  as 
this  from  the  essay  on  "  Cheerfulness  in  Life  and  Art  "  ? 

"The  profound  spiritualities  of  the  Creek  and  Indian  myths 
laugh  for  joy;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  no  passages  of  Scripture 
more  fondly  dwelt  upon  in  the  Roman  Breviary  than  those  which 
paint  the  gladness  of  the  Uncreated  Wisdom  :  '  When  He 
balanced  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  I  was  with  Him,  forming 
all  things:  and  was  delighted  every  day,  playing  before  Him  at 
all  times,  playing  in  the  world  :  and  my  delight  is  to  be  with  the 
children  of  men.'  " 

Coventry  Patmore  possessed  some  of  the  optimism  of  Kmerson, 
the  tenderness  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  spiritual  Italian 
beauty  of  Keats  and  Rossctti. 

"Indian  Myth   and  Legend."    By  Donald  A.  Mackenzie.  The 
Gresham  Publishing  Co.   7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  is  a  wizard  of  the  East  whose  magic  conjure* 
up  for  us  all  those  gods  and  kings,  warriors  and  women  of  what 
the  Indians  call  "  the  Adyodhya  or  forgotten,  half-heroic  age  ". 
And  some  of  Mr.  Warwick  Coble's  coloured  illustrations  have 
caught  the  fantasy  of  Arthur  Rackham  and  Edmund  Dulac. 
They  add  glamour  to  a  book  which  ranges  in  subject  from 
strange  monstrous  deities  who  suggest  the  divinities  and 
sphinxes  of  Egypt  in  their  masked  immobility,  to  the  Brahm 
new-sprung  from  that  mystical  chalice  of  the  Orient,  the  Lotus, 
and  Buddha  the  Gautama  behind  whose  peaccfid  form  looms 
the  Wheel  of  Death  and  Birth,  that  symbol  of  the  eternal  human 
struggle  against  the  meshes  of  Maya  or  Illusion,  which  mocks 
and  belies  the  calmness  of  his  austere  face. 

Once  more  we  learn  uf  the  churning  of  gods  and  demons  in 
the  Sea  of  Milk  on  Mount  Mandara,  when  Vasuki  the  serpent 
sent  forth  her  deadly  poison,  of  Rishis  reading  the  Ramazana 
wherein  sweet  Sita  was  decoyed  from  Ram  unto  the  wilderness 
of  Lankha  and  the  monkey-folk,  of  the  deeds  of  the  Bharatas, 
of  Damayanti  and  her  swan,  of  the  lustrous  love-god  Krishna 
sick  for  rjassion  of  Radha  amid  the  Ghopi  women,  of  Savitri, 
Princess  of  Madras,  pleading  with  Yuma,  the  god  of  Death, 
for  her  husband's  soul,  which  that  dread  one  drew  forth  from 
his  body  in  a  noose.  It  is  as  a  long  pageant  of  colour  sur- 
passing the  dreams  of  Flaubert. 

"S.  Bernardino  of  Siena."    By  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell.  Methuen. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  of  this  quiet  chronicle  of  S.  Bernardino  has  traced 
the  beautiful  story  of  the  saint  and  his  great  work  from  the 
time  when  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  left  off  communing  with  his 
many  "  little  sisters  and  brothers  "  and  went  forth  bearing  the 
wounds  of  Christ  in  his  hands  and  feet.  S.  Bernardino  was  the 
greatest  religious  power  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance,  and 
Mr.  Howell  has  collected  much  new  material  concerning  his 
life  from  ancient  wisdom  in  Milan  and  Siena.  The  sermons  of 
the  Saint  are  often  full  of  wit  and  anecdote,  more  especially 
in  Ins  denunciation  of  the  follies  and  sins  of  society. 

"A  British  Dog  in  France."    By  E.  Harrison  Barker.    Chatto  & 
Windus.    6s.  net. 

Aided  by  forty-three  clever  pen-and-ink  sketches,  mainly  of 
dogs,  Mr.  Harrison  Barker  has  contrived  to  make  these  annals 
of  a  British  dog  in  France,  comprising  "  his  adventures  in 
divers  places  and  conversations  with  French  dogs",  quite  as 
good  as  Cecil  Aldin  made  "  A  Dog's  Day  ".  Only  that  Mr. 
Barker's  "  Fox  "  tells  the  story  of  all  his  days,  and  is  thus 
pleasurably  longer  in  our  company.  "  Fox  "  was  altogether  a 
pleasant  dog,  and  with  him  another  history  is  added  to  the 
spirited  tales  of  dogs  and  wolves  which  the  last  decade  has 
given  to  us.  We  have  had  Kipling's  Mowgli  stories,  Jack 
London's  "  White  Kang  ",  "  A  Dog's  Day  ",  "  Owd  Bob  ",  and 
the  talcs  of  lOrnest  Thompson  Seton.  Now  we  are  able  to 
accord  "  Fox  "  the  welcome  his  many  virtues  and  human  faults 
deserve. 


"  The  Charm  of  Edinburgh."  An  Anthology.  Compiled  by  Alfred  H. 
Hyatt.   Chatto  and  Windus.   5s.  net. 

Mr.  Hyatt's  extracts  are  designed  to  appeal  to  all  who  love 
Kdinburgh,  but  we  cannot  imagine  anyone  wishing  to  read  them 
through  at  a  sitting.  .Many  of  the  prose  quotations  are  too  long, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  discrimination  or 
critical  ability  displayed  in  the  selection  of  poetry.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  poem  contains  some  reference  to  Kdinburgh  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  sullicient  reason  for  dragging  it  in. 
The  book  is  frankly  monotonous,  although  its  heavy  appearance 
is  lightened  by  some  good  coloured  pictures  of  Mr.  Harold 
Morley. 

"  Human  Voices  From  the  Russian  Campaign."  By  Arthur  Chuquet. 
Melrose.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Capes  has  done  well  in  translating  these 
short  biographies  of  the  men  about  Napoleon  in  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812.  It  thrills  one  to  come  nearer  to  Napoleon 
and  to  his  generals,  agents  and  soldiers — Coco  Lefebvre,  Oriot 
the  Cuirassier,  Lieutenant  daqucmont,  Ouillaumc  Peyrusse. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  on  "  The  Paymaster 
Du verger  ",  a  young  scholar  who,  smitten  with  a  thirst  for 
travel,  attached  himself  to  Napoleon's  army.  But  the  role  did 
not  please  him  so  much  in  realit  y  as  in  imagination,  and  bleak 
Russia  finds  him  wrapped  up  miserably  "  in  a  woman's  pelisse 
of  yellow  taffetta  "  and  partaking  of  "  Spartan  broth  "  when 
"  horse-flesh  and  pure  water  fail  ",  whereof  the  recipe  is  as 
follows  :  "  Melt  a  great  quantity  of  snow  and  so  obtain  a  small 
quantity  of  water  ;  sprinkle  flour  into  it  ;  add  some  fat  to  it,  or 
if  there  is  no  fat  to  be  got,  some  cart-grease  ;  put  in  salt,  or  if 
there  is  no  salt,  powder ;  serve  hot  and  eat  if  you  are  very 
hungry  ". 

Masterpieces  of  Music.  "Weber",  by  George  H.  Clutsam ;  "Rubin- 
stein", by  Arthur  Hervey.  London:  Jack,  1913.  Is.  6d.  each 
net. 

This  useful  series  continues  well.  We  have  pointed  out  the 
dulness  of  some  of  the  essays,  and  some  of  the  selections  of  music 
have  lie. -n  less  than  adequate  and  not  fairly  representative  of 
the  composers  drawn  upon ;  but  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
two  latest  volumes.  Mr.  Clutsam  writes  sympathetically  of 
Weber ;  and  he  also  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  as  a  composer  of 
opera  that  the  composer's  name  lives.  Of  course  he  wrote  a 
deal  of  brilliant,  often  showy,  pianoforte  music  ;  but  it  hardly 
counts  by  the  side  of  "  Freischutz  "  and  "  Euryanthe  ".  Indeed, 
save  the  fine  A  flat  sonata,  one  rarely  hears  any  of  the  piano 
wurks  in  the  concert-hall  nowadays  ;  the  chamber-music  is  never 
played  ;  and  of  his  orchestral  compositions  only  the  three  great 
overtures  hold  their  place.  A  selection  was  doubtless  diffi- 
cult to  make  ;  but  Mr.  Clutsam  has  done  it  tactfully  and  with 
success,  and  the  book  is  a  handsome  eigliteenpenny worth.  When 
we  compare  it  with  volumes  of  t  he  sort  published  twenty  years  ago 
we  perceive  how  in  the  world  of  music  things  do  move.  Both 
Mr.  Clutsam  and  Mr.  Hervey  show  that  a  writer  may  admire  a 
musician  and  yet  criticise  him  justly — it  is  no  longer  considered 
necessary  to  repeat  the  stale  old  platitudes,  often  absurdly  false 
that  passed  current  in  the  'eighties  of  last  century.  Mr  Hervey 
has  not  a  genuine  "  master  of  music  "  as  his  subject  ;  and  his 
essay,  therefore,  has  a  slight  air  of  special  pleading.  But  his 
generous  enthusiasm  is  infectious  and  the  selection  of  Rubinstein's 
music  is  admirable. 

"Social  and  Political  Reminiscences."  By  Lady  Southwark.  Williams 
and  Norgate.   12s.  6d.  net. 

Lady  Southwark,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Chambers, 
Recorder  of  London,  and  wife  of  Lord  Southwark,  better  known 
as  Mr.  Richard  Causton,  writes  agreeably  of  many  interesting 
people  she  has  met.  But  her  reminiscences  hardly  run  to  a 
volume,  and  her  book  might  well  have  been  condensed  into  a 
gossipy  magazine  article. 

"  Wild  Life  "  for  November  is  as  fine,  perhaps,  as  any  earlier 
number.  We  may  refer  especially  to  the  singular  and  beautiful 
photograph  of  the  peacock  by  Viscount  Maitland,  a  bit  of 
decorative  work  effective  as  some  Japanese  print.  Then  there 
are  Mr.  Douglas  English's  article  on  the  pipistrelle  bat,  and  Mr. 
Kirkman's  article  on  the  love  displays  of  birds.  The  flight  of 
bats,  by  the  way,  has  not  been  studied  so  closely  as  the  flight  of 
birds.  Yet  it  is  a  feat  of  marvellous  agility,  and  well  worth 
close  examination. 
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Church  from  1640  to  1660  (G.  B.  Tatham).  Cambridge  :  At 
the  University  Press.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History. 
The  British  Bird  Book  (edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman),  Section  XII. 
Edinburgh  :  Jack.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Reference  Books. 
The  Everyman  Encyclopaedia  (edited  by  Andrew  Boyle),  vol.  ix. 
Dent.    Is.  net. 

The  Tuberculosis  Year  Book  and  Sanatoria  Annual  (edited  by  T.  N. 
Kelynack).    Bale,  Sons  and  Danielsson.    7s.  6d.  net. 


Reprints  and  Translations. 

How  to  Enter  the  Civil  Service  (Ernest  A.  Carr).  Moring.  2a.  6d. 
net. 

Edinburgh  Revisited  (James  Bone).  Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  5a. 
net. 

Cinq-Mars  (Alfred  de  Vigny).    Nelson.    Is.  net. 
Collected  Essays  of  Edmund  Gosse,  vol.  iv.,  French  Profiles.  Heine- 
mann.    6s.  net. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England  (edited  by  Charles  Harding  Firth), 

vol.  i.    Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Servitude  ct  Grandeur  Militaires  (Alfred  do  Vigny).    Dent.    Is.  net. 
The  Mending  of  Life  (Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole).    Allenson.    L».  6d. 

net. 

The  Romance  of  Tristan  and  Iseult  (Rendered  into  English  by  H. 
Belloc).    Allen.    2s.  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

Physics  :  An  Elementary  Text- Book  for  University  Classes  (C.  G. 
Knott),  7s.  6d.  ;  Commercial  Geography  of  the  World,  Part 
II.— Outside  the  British  Isles  (A.  J.  Herbertson),  2s.  6d. 
Chambers. 

Theology. 

The  Development  of  English  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
1800-1860  (Vernon  F.  Storr).    Longmans.    12s.  6d.  net. 

The  New  Alinement  of  Life  (Ralph  Waldo  Trine).  Bell.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Christianity  and  Sin  (Robert  Mackintosh).  Duckworth.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Sackville  College  Sermons  (John  Mason  Neale).  Allenson.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

A  Sower  Went  Forth  (Thomas  William  May  Lund).  Longmans. 
5s.  net. 

Travel. 

Villages  of  the  White  Horse  (Alfred  Williams).    Duckworth.    5s.  net. 
A  Woman's  Winter  in  Africa  (Charlotte  Cameron).    Stanley  Paul. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  :  A  Report  on  the  Land  Settlement  of  The 
Gezira-Mesellemia  District  (H.  St.  G.  Peacock).  Sifton  Praed. 
3s.  net. 

A  Motor  Tour  Through  Canada  (Thomas  W.  Wilby).    Lane.    5s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Three  Plays  :  The  Shadow,  The  Mother,  The  Secret  Woman  (Eden 

Phillpotts).    Duckworth.    6  s. 
Songs  and  Verses  (Margaret  Doake).    Burns  and  Oates.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Glimpses  of  the  East  and  Other  Poems  (Henry  Coolidge  Adams). 

Boston  :  Sherman,  French.    81-50  net. 
Oxford  Poetry,  1910-1913  (with  an  Introduction  by  Gilbert  Murray). 

Oxford  :  Blackwell.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Cities  of  Dreams  and  other  Poems  (Leslie  Wood).    Moring.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

Songs  and  Sonnets  (Charles  Cammell).    Humphreys.    3s.  &d.  net. 
Songs  of  Aphrodite  and  Other  Poems  (Margaret  Sackville),  4s.  6d. 

net;  Fishing  Rhymes  (G.  L.  Ashley  Dodd),  Is.  net.  Elkin 

Mathews. 

Four  Dramatic  Studies  (W.  Fothergill  Robinson).  Oxford  :  Black- 
well.    Is.  net. 

Irish  Poems  (Katharine  Tynan).  Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Modern  Poet  and  Other  Verses  (William  Henry  Harwood). 

Constable.    3  s.  6d.  net. 
Bohemian  Ballads  and  Other  Verses  (Paragot).    Moring.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Auction  High- Lights  :  with  a  Full  Exposition  of  The  Nullo  Count 

(Florence  Irwin).    Putnam.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Browning's  Heroines  (Ethel  Colburn  Mayne).    Chatto  and  Windus. 

6s.  net. 

Childhood,  A  (Joan  Arden).  Cambridge  :  Bowes  and  Bowes.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Dress  Design  :  An  Account  of  Costume  for  Artists  and  Dressmakers 

(Talbot  Hughes).    Hogg.    7s.  6d.  net. 
English  Literature  from  "Beowulf"  to  Bernard  Shaw  (F.  Sefton 

Delmer).    Heath  Cranton  and  Ouseley.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Kingdom  of  Two,  A  (Helen  R.  Albee).    Macmillan.    6s.  6d.  net. 
Little  Games  for  Travellers  (Lady  Bell).    Humphreys.    Is.  net. 
National  System  of  Education,  A  (J.  N.  Whitehouse).    Cambridge  : 

At  the  University  Press.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Poetry  and  Life  Series,  The. — Byron  and  His  Poetry  (William  Dick)  ; 

Elizabethan  Lyrists  and  their  Poetry  (Amy  Cruse)  ;  Tennyson 

and  His  Poetry  (R.  Brimley  Johnson).  Harrop.  Is.  net  each. 
Practical  Surveying  and  Elementary  Geodesy  (Henry  Adams). 

Macmillan.    4s.  6d. 
Shakespeare  to  Shaw  (Cecil  Ferard  Armstrong).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 
Studies  in  Modernism  (Rev.  Alfred  Fawkcs),  10s.  6d.  net  ;  From  the 

Porch  (Lady  Ritchie)  ;  Folk  of  the  Furrow  (Christopher  Holden- 

by).  6s.  net  each.    Smith,  Elder. 
War  and  Women  (Mrs.  St.  Clair  Stobart),  3s.  &d.  net;  What  is 

Education  (Stanley  Leathes),  2s.  6d.  net.  Bell. 
Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November. — The  Celtic  Review, 

2s.  6d.  net ;  United  Empire,  Is.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  1  fr.  50  ; 

Neale's  Monthly,  25  cents  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  fr.  ; 

The  Open  Court,  10  cents  ;  The  Sociological  Review,  2s.  &d.  net  ; 

Wild  Life,  2s.  6rf.  net  ;  International  Theosophical  Chronicle, 

6s.  net  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Is.  net  ;  Modern  Astrology.  6rf.  ; 

The  International  (Review,  2s.  net;  The  International  Review. 

2s.  net  ;  The  American  Historical  Review,  IS. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

STOCK  markets  have  had  a  reactionary  tendency  this 
week  owing  to  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  situa- 
tion in  Mexico  and  the  dearncss  and  scarcity  of  money. 
Concerning  Mexico  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  certainly.  Even  in  the  best  circumstances  il 
will  take  a  long  time  for  Mexican  securities  to  attain 
the  credit  and  stability  enjoyed  under  the  Diaz  regime  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  worst  circumstances,  a  default 
on  its  bond  service  by  the  Mexican  Government  would 
cause  serious  difficulties  at  some  of  the  principal 
financial  centres.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  bears  to 
effect  covering  purchases  in  Mexican  stocks,  and  a 
very  little  buying  sufficed  to  put  prices  up  appreciably. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  extremely  unwise  for 
holders  of  such  securities,  who  have  experienced  an 
alarming  depreciation  in  values,  to  sell  now.  The 
position  doi-s  not  justify  purchases  at  the  present 
time,  except  by  the  boldest  speculators;  but  the  odds 
are  in  favour  of  stockholders  retaining  what  they 
have. 

The  monetary  outlook  is  dependent  to  some  extent 
on  Mexican  eventualities,  but,  apart  from  that,  the 
outlook — if  not  actually  encouraging — is  mildly  favour- 
able. The  possibility  of  a  six  per  cent.  Bank  rate 
has  practically  disappeared,  but  money  is  likely  to 
remain  scarce  for  some  time  to  come,  in  spite  of  the 
world-wide  reaction  in  trade. 

For  the  present  many  important  loan  operations 
are  being  held  up  by  the  French  Government,  which 
has  intimated  to  the  big  banking  institutions  that  the 
^,52,000,000  French  rente  issue  must  take  precedence. 
Even  the  proposed  introduction  of  Royal  Dutch 
Petroleum  shares  on  the  Paris  bourse  has  been  vetoed, 
it  is  said,  by  the  authorities,  in  case  it  might  militate 
against  the  success  of  the  French  rente  issue ;  and  no 
Balkan  loans  will  be  countenanced  in  Paris  until  the 
French  public  has  had  the  opportunity  of  subscribing 
for  the  national  issue,  which  cannot  be  made  before 
the  second  week  in  December.  Meanwhile,  investment 
funds  that  might  be  employed  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Stock  markets  are  being  held  in  reserve.  The  release 
of  this  money  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months 
should  relieve  the  general  financial  position  consider- 
ably. 

An  incidental  factor  in  the  markets  this  week  has 
been  stringency  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  caused  some 
nervousness  in  Paris,  where  huge  quantities  of  Russian 
securities  are  held.  This  was  the  cause  of  a  reaction 
in  the  Oil  share  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Russian 
speculators  were  known  to  be  holders  of  several  of  the 
Russian  oil  shares  which  recently  experienced  an  up- 
ward movement.  The  relapse  in  North  Caucasians 
is  a  case  in  point,  some  selling  also  being  inspired  by 
the  set-back  in  the  company's  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  very  welcome  recovery  in 
Rubber  shares  is  in  progress,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  commodity.  It  is  realised  that  every 
advance  of  only  a  penny  per  lb.  for  rubber  is  an 
important  factor  for  the  producing  companies ;  and, 
although  the  attractions  of  some  of  the  leading  shares 
are  still  doubtful,  the  demand  from  well-informed 
quarters  for  the  best  investment  shares — including 
some  of  the  younger  producers — is,  to  say  the  least, 
significant  and  encouraging  to  shareholders  who  have 
held  on  during  the  slump. 

Greater  confidence  is  being  displayed  in  the  Home 
Railway  market,  where  a  more  optimistic  view  is  now 
taken  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  while  it  has  also  been  discovered 
that  Mr.  Larkin  is  less  formidable  at  close  quarters 
than  he  appeared  to  be  at  a  distance.  The  hope  is  now 
expressed  that  the  railways  may  be  free  from  labour 
troubles  for  some  time,  but  the  market  is  still  hardly 
suitable  for  timid  investors,  and  with  trade  declining 
the  speculative  attractions  arc  not  very  conspicuous. 

W  all  Street  is  rather  nervous  about  the  stability  of  a 
few  Stock    Exchange  firms.     One  failure   has  been 


announced,  and  il  is  understood  that  another  house  has 
been  helped  out  of  difficulties.  Incidents  of  this  kind 
always  give  rise  to  rumours  of  other  elements  of  weak- 
ness, and  whether  there  is  foundation  for  the  rumours 
or  not  they  inspire  caution,  which  is  not  conducive  to 
activity. 

Very  little  encouragement  is  derivable  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mining  markets.  Kaffirs  have  been 
depressed  by  the  fear  that  the  unrest  among  the 
Indians  in  Natal  may  have  a  sympathetic  influence  in 
the  Transvaal.  Lord  Harris  had  nothing  cheerful  to 
say  at  the  Goldlields  meeting,  and  Rand  Mines  have 
been  sold  owing  to  rumours  of  a  reduction  of  the  divi- 
dend. Selling  from  Paris  has  caused  a  slump  in  De 
Beers,  and  the  continuance  of  the  strike  in  the  Rio 
Tinto  mines  is  sufficient  reason  for  those  shares  being 
out  of  favour. 

Among  Industrial  shares  the  strength  of  Breweries 
is  a  feature.  Several  mergers  or  working  agreements 
are  understood  to  be  under  consideration  in  this  group, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  industry  generally  justifies  the 
recovery  that  is  being  recorded  in  quotations. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing)  721V72H  for  money  and 
for  the  account.     Market  firm. 

Bank  rale  5  per  cent  (increased  from  4A  per  cent. 
October  2nd). 


INSURANCE. 

Clerical,  Medical  and  General  Life. 

WHICH  is  the  best  office?  This  question  is  often 
asked  by  persons  who  are  not  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  intricacies  of  life  assurance,  but  it  is 
one  which  few  experts  would  attempt  to  answer  with- 
out the  most  exhaustive  analysis.  At  least  half  a  dozen 
companies  and  mutual  societies  can  at  once  be  seen  to 
be  of  almost  unsurpassable  quality  and  financial 
strength,  and  to  determine  their  exact  position,  one  to 
1  another,  would  call  for  an  exhibition  of  superhuman 
!  wisdom.  The  safest,  the  only  sensible  course  is  to  say- 
that  such  and  such  an  office  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
This  can  certainly  be  said  of  the  Clerical,  Medical  and 
General  Life  Assurance  Society,  although  the  principles 
upon  which  profits  are  divided  among  the  policy- 
holders are  unusual,  and  their  fairness  to  old  members 
has  been  called  in  question  by  many  actuaries.  Each 
life  office  has,  however,  its  own  method  of  distributing- 
surplus,  and  must  be  judged  as  respects  the  bonuses 
it  pays  by  aggregate  results,  which  in  this  instance  have 
been  excellent,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  share 
capital  which  formerly  entitled  the  proprietors  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  divisible  profits,  and  still  enables  them  to 
draw  one-tenth  thereof. 

Since  the  society  was  founded  in  1824  nearly 
^5,350,000  has  been  divided  among  the  shareholders 
and  policyholders,  and  of  that  amount  nearly  4!  million 
pounds  must  have  passed  into  the  pockets  of  the  latter 
class,  which  has  received  the  following  sums  in  recent 
years: — ^287,500  in  1881,  ^312,500  in  1886, 
<£365>95°  in  1 891,  £452,846  in  1896,^534,915  in  1901, 
^587,188  in  1906,  and  £680,463  in  191 1.  The 
character  of  these  bonuses  will  be  realised  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  in  1905-6  and  1910-11  the  life  premium 
income  was  £331,818  and  £401,304  respectively,  and 
that  on  the  two  last  occasions  the  consolidated  revenue 
account  showed  that  the  premiums  had  amounted  to 
£1,613,490  in  1901-6  and  to  £1,844,624  in  1906-11. 
;  About  two-fifths  of  the  sums  contributed  by  policy- 
holders are  therefore  returned  to  them  in  the  form  of 
;  bonuses  at  the  end  of  each  quinquennium,  and  the 
holders  of  wilh-profit  policies  benefit  to  a  considerably 
greater  extent,  inasmuch  as  between  one-sixth  and 
one-fifth  of  the  total  receipts  are  derived  from  non- 
participating  contracts,  which  are  now  granted  in 
j  several  most  attractive  forms. 

Extremely  few  offices — not  more  than  three  or  four 
at  most— -make  an  equally  good  return  to  those  patrons 
w  ho  pay  for  participation  in  the  profits,  and  the  fact  is 
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ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor-Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 

Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXC  A  GE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Accumulated  Funds  and  Reserves  exceed 
£650,000 


Th     Principal  Object  of  the  Company  apart  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
LIFE    ASSURANCE,  is  to  enable  Policyholders 

TO  PURCHASE  HOUSE  PROPERTY 

so  as  to  enable  them  to  b'conie  the  owners  of  their  own  Homes. 

Advances  already  made  exceed  £1,500,000 

ADDITIONAL    AGENTS  WANTED. 

Prospectuses  and  Terms  on  application. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


GENERAL  LiFE  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1S37.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 

Chief    Office:    103   CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  She pheaf d,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B..  M.V.O.,  M  P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq.  I   Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 

'   C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 
;  Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.. 
Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor.  D.So. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment 
at  death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and 
on  Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Business  transacted  by  the  Company: 

(1)  LIFE    INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits,  with 
special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE    INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES    TO  COVER   LOSS   OF  RENT, 

INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,    THEFT,    AND    PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor  Car 
and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Find  Policies  are  also  Granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.— With  Profit  Life  Policies  effected 
this  year  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  cne  year's 
bonus  as  at  31st  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial 
Valuation  falls  to  be  made. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager 


£1:1:0  a  year  secures 
Absolute  Safety  for 
YOUR  Valuables.  .  . 

When  Clients  place  valuables  in  the  Chancery 
Lane  Safe  Deposit  they  know  that  they  are  safe 
and  under  their  own  control  — that  they  are 
guarded  day  and  night  — guarded  closer  than 
state  secrets. 

The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  is  absolutely 
fire  and  burglar  proof.  Trustees  and  others  can 
obtain  safes  with  two,  three,  or  more  locks  when 
required. 

Inspection  Invited.  Write  for  Prospectus. 

Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit, 

61-62  CHANCERY  LANE.  W.C. 


ShaVers  know  the 


&  never  requires  qmmtio 

SLACK  HANDLE,  5/6    •   \-  IVORY  HANDLE,  7/6 

Whoiesau:  osborne.  carrett.  s  co.  iondon.w. 


PLANT  NOW. 


Bflrr  S    Flowering  TllHpS 


AWARDED  8  GOLD  MEDALS 
AND   LARGE    SILVER  CUP. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation,  including  inex- 
pensive mixtures  for  the  Flower  Border  and  Shrubberies. 

Barr's  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Anemones, 
and  other  Spring-flowering  Bulbs. 

Finest  Quality.  Moderate  Prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

BARR  &  SONS, 
11,  12  &  13  King  Street,  Covertt  Garden,  London. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,    LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED  •  £85,000,C00 
CLAIMS  PAID  £100,000  000 

FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will 
now  arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount^of 
total  loss  incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations. 
Inventories  of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other 
Valuables,  securing  protection  to  owners,  are  prepared 
in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 

20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

NOTICE 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are 


One  Year 
Half  Year  . 
Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom. 

£  *  d. 
i  8  2 
o  14  1 
071 


Abroad. 
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important,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  the  general 
administration  of  the  office  must  be  exceptionally  good. 
This  il  undoubtedly  is,  and  has  been  from  the  first; 
indeed,  the  Clerical,  Medical  and  General  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  representative  of  the  very  highest  type  of 
proprietary  life  assurance  companies  paying  commis- 
sion to  agents  and  remunerating  shareholders.  Not 
only  has  the  medical  supervision  of  the  business — as 
might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  board — 
been  all  along  notable  for  its  excellence,  but  the 
actuarial  methods  of  the  office  have  constantly  won 
praise,  and  fewer  mistakes  than  usual  have  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  investments,  with  the  result  that 
quite  trivial  sums  have  had  to  be  written  off  for 
depreciation.  Furthermore,  the  expenditure  has 
always  been  moderate  and  well  within  the  provision 
made  for  future  expenses  and  profits.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  directors  of  this  office  were  among  the  earliest 
to  adopt  a  3  per  cent,  rate  for  valuation  purposes,  and 
in  1891  additional  strength  was  obtained  by  moving  to 
a  2\  per  cent,  basis.  In  their  choice  of  mortality 
tables  they  have  also  displayed  sound  judgment.  In 
iHSh  the  combined  Hm.  and  Hm.(5)  tables  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  Hm.  previously  employed,  and  in  1896 
the  Om.(5)  was  adopted,  with  modifications  increasing 
the  reserved  portion  of  the  premium  income  to 
20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  participating  policies  and 
10  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  without-profit  assurances. 

A  valuation  made  on  these  bases  would  unquestionably 
be  regarded  as  sufficiently  stringent,  especially  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  of  annuities  being  valued  by 
the  O(am)  and  O(af)  tables,  with  only  2\  per  cent, 
interest.  But  the  Clerical,  Medical  and  General  is 
actually  stronger  than  its  annual  accounts  or  valuation 
balance-sheet  would  lead  anyone  to  suppose.  At  the 
end  of  June,  191 1,  special  reserves  amounting  to 
^370,255  had  been  accumulated,  ^71,227  for  early 
payment  of  claims,  ^98,699  for  increased  loading, 
1^50,000  as  a  permanent  reserve  fund,  and  ,£150,329 
for  the  maintenance  of  profits.  On  these  surplus 
funds — the  last  two  were  in  no  way  needed — compound 
interest  is  constantly  being  earned,  and  this  practically 
ensures  the  continuance  of  favourable  bonus  allot- 
ments. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  at  the  last 
investigation  a  sum  of  ^21,240  was  carried  forward 
unappropriated;  further,  that  the  finances  have  just 
been  placed  on  a  practically  impregnable  foundation, 
book  values  being  now  well  below  middle  market 
prices  less  accrued  interest.  In  view  of  this  and  the 
other  facts  mentioned,  one  prediction  seems  to  be 
possible — namely,  that  in  1916  the  bonus  will  be 
slightly  increased  for  the  tenth  time  in  succession. 
This  expectation  can  already  be  said  to  be  justified. 
In  the  first  place,  the  current  quinquennium  was 
started  under  specially  favourable  conditions ;  secondly, 
the  rate  of  interest  earned  has  appreciably  risen ; 
thirdly,  the  volume  of  new  business  has  increased, 
without  any  material  addition  being  made  to  the  expen- 
diture; and,  finally,  the  "  mortality  profit  "  of  the  last 
two  years  proved  exceptionally  large. 
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OLD  ITALIAN  LACE.    By  elisa  ricci. 

In  two  volumes.  Crown  folio,  with  Plates  in  Colour 
and  Photogravure.    Limited  to  300  copies.    £6  6s.  net. 

FRENCH  COLOUR  PRINTS  OF  THE 

XVIII.  CENTURY.  50  Plates  in  Colour,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  M.  C.  SALAMAN.    Demy4to.    £2  2s.  net 

LOUIS    XVI.   FURNITURE.  Introduction 
by  S.  de  RICCI.    500  Plates.    Demy  4to.    25s.  net. 
CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF 

SIR  FREDERICK  COOK,  Bt  Edited  by 

HERBERT  COOK,  M. A.,  F.S. A.  In  3  vols.  Demy 
4to.    Now  ready.    Vol.  I.    £6  6s.  net 

ARTHUR  RACKHAM'S  BOOK  OF 

PICTURES.  Cr.  4to.  44  Coloured  Plates,  Intro,  by 
SIR  A.  T.  yUILLER-COUCH  ("Q  ").    15s.  net.  . 

4   BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN. 

MOTHER  GOOSE:  The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham.    Sq.  cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE   STORY   OF  CHANTICLEER. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Edmond  Rostand  by 
FLORENCE  HANN.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  J.  A. 
Shepherd.  Square  crown  8vo.   6s.  net. 

THE  ADVENTURES   OF  AKBAR. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  Byam  Shaw.    Square  crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

BLOSSOMS  FROM  A  JAPANESE 

GARDEN.  By  MARY  FENOLLOSA.  With  20  Illusts. 
in  Colour  by  Japanese  Artists.  Sq.cr.8vo.  5s.net. 

The  Collected  Essays  of  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B.,  LL.D.  5  vols.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net  each 
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III.  Critical  Kit-Kats.  IV.  French  Profiles. 

V.  Portraits  and  Sketches. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  the  NEWFOUND- 

LANDCARIBOU.  By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE. 
4to.  Illustrated  with  Portraits.  12s.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  CINEMATOGRAPHY. 

By  F.  A.  TAI  BOT,  Author  of  "Moving  Pictures." 
Crown  8vo.    Illustrated.  3s.6d.net. 

FIFTY  CARICATURES.  By  max  beer- 

BOHM.    Small  crown  4to.    6s.  net. 

MY  FATHER:  Personal  and  Spiritual  Remini- 
scences. By  E.  W.  STEAD.  (2nd  Impression.) 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    10s  net. 

LATEST  POETRY. 

Knave  of  Hearts.    By  arthur  symons.  5s.  net. 
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ST.  JOHN  DAMASCENE  BARLAAM  AND  IOASAPH. 
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PLATO,  EUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY,  CRITO,  PHAEDO, 

PHAEDRUS.    Translated  by  H.  N.  Fowler.   1  vol. 
SUETONIUS.    Translated  by  J.  C.  Rolfe.    2  volumes. 
TACITUS,   DIALOGUS.     Translated  by  Wm.  Peter- 
son.   GERMANIA  AND  AGRICOLA.  Translated 
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Macaulay's  History  of 

England.    Illustrated  Edition.    Edited  by 

CHARLES  HARDING  FIRTH,  M  A.  With  900 
Illustrations,  including  44  in  colour,  and  Photogravure 
Portrait.  Uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of 
Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People."  In 
six  vols.  [Published  Quarterly.]  Vol.  I.  Super 
royal  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

%*  Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 

The    Life    of  Florence 
Nig'hting'ale.  By  sir  edward  cook. 

With  Photogravure  Portraits.    2  vols.   8vo.    30s.  net. 
The  Spectator. — "  Sir  Edward  Cook  knows  what  a  biography  ought 
to  be,  and  has  given  us  here  a  capital  example  of  the  art  .  .  .  this  book 
can  never  be  displaced  as  the  authoritative  memoir  of  a  great  national 
heroine." 

The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer, 
First  Lord   Lytton.    by  his 

GRANDSON,    the    EARL    OF    LYTTON.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.    2  vols. 
8vo.    30s.  net. 
The  Daily  Graphic. — "  His  wcrk,  literary  and  political,  deserves 
more  recollection  than  this  generation  pays  to  it,  and  the  Earl  of  Lytton 
has  recorded  both  with  ability,  with  insight,  and  with  judgment." 

THE  EARL  OF  CROMER. 

Political  and  Literary  Essays, 

1908-1913.     By  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF 
CROMER,  O.M.,  G.C.B.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Observer.— "  Happy,  indeed,  is  hewho.  having  done  his  day's 

work,  can  retire  upon  such  a  store  of  refreshing  and  varied  interests  as 

are  represented  in  this  volume." 

Property:    Its    Duties  and 

Rights  Historically,  Philosophically, 
and  Religiously  Regarded.    A  Series  of 

Essays  bv  Prof.  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE,  Canon 
RASHDALL,  A.  D.  LINDSAY,  Dr.  VERNON 
BARTLET,  Dr.  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  H.  G.  WOOD, 
M.A  .  and  Canon  SCOTT  HOLLAND.  With  Intro- 
duction by  the  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD.    8vo.  5s.  net. 

RABIN DR AN ATH  TAGORE. 

Sadhana:  The  Realisation  of 

Life.   A  Series  of  Lectures.    By  RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE.      Author   of    "  Gitanjali,"    etc.  Extra 
crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 
*»*  This  volume  contains  so   e  of  the  lectures  which  Mr.  Tagore 
delivered  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  large  audiences  in  Oxford,  London, 
and  elsewhere,  and  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  his  many  admirers. 

The  Crescent  Moon.  Child- 

Poems.  By  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.  With 
8  Illustrations  in  colour.    Pott  4to.    4s.  6d.  net. 


Tales   from   Ariosto.    By  Professor 

J.  SHIELD  NICHOLSON,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  With 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Thomas  Hardy's 

NEW  PROSE  VOLUME 

A  Changed  Man,  The  Waiting  Supper, 

and  Other  Tales,  Concluding  with  The  Romantic 
Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid.   By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
With  Frontispiece.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

The   Passionate   Friends.  By 

H.  G.  WELLS.  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold." 

Here  are  Ladies.  By  James  Stephens. 

Author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold,"  etc.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

The  Saturday  Review.—"  Crocks  of  gold  are  not  to  be  found  beneath 
every  bush,  but  there  is  much  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  new  book,  and 
not  a  line  in  it  which  need  discourage  those  who  have  believed  in  the 
author's  good  future."   


EDITH  WHARTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Custom  of  the  Country. 

By  EDITH  WHARTON.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Times. — "  In  form  and  construction,  in  knowledge  of  character, 
and  in  delightful  economy  of  phrase  Mrs.  Wharton  has  few  rivals." 

V  MacmUlan's  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

By  John  F.  Runciman 

Musical  Critic  to  the  Saturday  Reoieiv. 

RICHARD 

WAGNER 

COMPOSER  OF  OPERAS 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations.  10».  6d.  net. 

"Of  course,  a  tremendous  amount  of  nonsense  lias  been  written 
about  Warner  and  the  inusic-lovinit  public  of  this  country  has  Ion*  been 
in  need  of  a  reasoned  and  a  reasonable  estimate  of  his  work.  This 
estimate  Mr  Kanciman  has  now  nive n  us— an  estimate  at  once  so  sane, 
so  just,  anil  so  complete  that  the  book  mil  t  quickly  and  effectively 
dissipate  the  clouds  of  error  1  hat  have  hun^  about  and  obseured  both 
the  man  and  his  work." — C.krai.d  CUMBERLAND  in  the  Manchester 
Courier. 

By  John  Palmer 

Dramatic  Critic  to  the  Saturday  Review. 

THE  COMEDY 
OF  MANNERS 

A  HISTORY,  1664  —  1720 

Demy   8vo.     With    twelve  Illustrations.      10s.   6d.  net. 

In  Mr.  Palmer's  ttay  and  adventurous  book  there  is  much  more 
than  we  have  touche  1  upon  .  .  .  his  accounts  of  his  five  authors  are 
just  and  lively  ;  and  sound  sense  supports  his  high  spirits." — Times. 

"We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Palmer's  sound  and  sensible 
criticism,  which  every  lover  and  student  of  literature  and  the  drama  would 
do  well  to  read." — Globk. 

"  Mr.  Palmer's  book  is  the  most  sensible  treatment  of  its  subject  since 
Hazlitt. " — Outlook. 


THE  FUTURE  OF 
THE  THEATRE 

Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

A  brilliantly-written  forecast  of  dramatic  history.  Critics, 
producers,  long  runs,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  speculative 
manager  will  all  disappear.  The  horoscopes  of  the  public, 
of  the  "theatrical  haberdasher,"  of  the  "super  doll"  of 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  of  the  fourth-wall  and  the  apron-stage,  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  of  Wagner's  union  of  the  arts  as  an  ideal, 
of  dramatic  naturalism  as  a  method,  are  all  cast  in  unhesitating 
and  vigorous  fashion,  and  the  final  picture  of  an  English  theatre, 
national  and  redeemed,  is  finely  drawn  in  passages  of  eloquence 
and  sincerity. 

G.  BELL  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Publishers,      London,  W.C. 


NEWSPAPERS  BY  MAIL 

Every  reader  of  the  Saturday  Review  who  has  newspapers, 
etc.,  by  mail  should  write  to  Wm.  Dawson  &  Sons,  Ltd..  Cannon 
House,  Bream's  Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  for  their  new  Sub- 
scription Price  List.  This  unique  little  volume  contains  the 
yearly  rates  to  more  than  5,000  of  the  leading  publications  of  the 
world,  and  is  a  valuable  guide  to  anyone  wishing  to  make  a 
selection  of  journals  either  for  home  or  business  purposes,  This 
book  will  be  mailed  gratis  upon  application  to 

Department  "  J  " 

WM.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Cannon  House,  BREAM'S  BUILDINGS,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

(Established  1809) 
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265   High    Holborn,  London. 
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The    Standard    BooK    on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALT0N,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'Saturday'  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
ils  l?.th  Thousand. 


"  SATURDAY  "  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALT0N,  is.  net. 

(Postage  lid.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of  great 
assistance.   

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

1 0  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 


TO  BOOK- L0FERS- 


THE  ODD  VOLUME 


A  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  ANNUAL 

ISSUED  IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  HOOK  TRADE  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 

IS  THE  BEST  VALUE  EVER  OFFERED  FOR 

ONE  SHILLING 

It  contains  an  Unpublished  Portrait  in 
Oils  of  Charles  Dickens  about  1866. 

Among  the  Authors  are  : 

Chesterton,  Belloc,  Ransome,  Emanuel, 
Ian  Hay,  Keble  Howard,  Jeffery  Farnol, 
and  Harry  Lauder. 

Some  of  the  Artists  : 

Steinlen,  Hugh  Thomson,  Horace  Taylor, 
Pogany,  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Tom  Browne, 
Monro  S.  Orr,  Wilmot  Lunt,  Tony  Sarg, 
George  Belcher. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS 
AND  BOOKSHOPS. 
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FRY'S 

Magazine  •*  Sport 


The  November  number  contains  a 
splendid  article  of  great  interest  to 
everyone  interested  in 

Rugby  Football 


The  Harlequins 

Written  and  illustrated 

By  H.  F.  CROWTHER  SMITH 


00  Another  striking  article  from  the  pen  of  a  well- 
nn  known  publicist  is — 


Why  Britain  Gets 
Beaten 

By  SHAW  DESMOND 


The  cause  of  the  Amateur  is  upheld  in  a  trenchant 
article — 

The  Case  Against 

Professional 

Football 

In  which  the  curse  of  the  game  is   laid    bare,  and 
this  article  should   put  even-   sportsman    under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to 

FRY'S 

The  Only  Live 
Sporting  Magazine 


Price 


6d 


I  ON     SALE     EVERYWHERE  | 


SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


ANCIENT  GREEK,   ROMAN,   AND   EGYPTIAN  OBJECTS. 

\TESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  'No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  24th,  at  one  o'clock 
precisely,  ANCIENT  GREEK,  ROMAN,  and  EGYPTIAN  OBJECTS, 
and  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Keys. 

May  be  \  iewed.    Catalogues  may  be  bad. 


RARE  AND  VALUABLE   BOOKS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF 
LADY  BROOKE. 

MESSRS.   SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &r  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY',  November  24th,  and  Two  Follow- 
ing Days  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  RARE  and  VALUABLE  BOOKS, 
the  Property  of  LADY  BROOKE,  of  Armitage  Bridge,  Huddersfield. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had.  Illustrated  copies  price 
2s.  6d.  each. 

JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS,  the  Property  of  an  American  Artist 
Residing  in  Europe. 

MESSRS.   SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  November  27th,  and  Following 
Day,  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  A  Valuable  and  Important  COLLECTION 
of  JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS,  chiefly  by  the  most  desirable 
Masters  of  Akiyoyc,  the  Property  of  an  American  Artist  residing  in 
Europe. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had.  Illustrated 
copies,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS   AND   HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  November  27th,  and  Following 
Day,  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HIS- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS,  comprising  Letters  and  Manuscripts  of 
Famous  Musicians  and  Artists. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

GREEK  AND  ETRUSCAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  1st,  at  one  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, GREEK  AND  ETRUSCAN  ANTIQUITIES,  discovered  in  the 
Famous  Tombs  at  Orvieto,  Italy,  and  collected  by  SIGNOR  AVVO- 
CATO  MARCIONI  of  that  town. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  WALTER  L.  BEHRENS,  Esq.,  OF 
THE  ACORNS,  FALLOWFIELD,  MANCHESTER. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  December  4th,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS  comprising 
the  Library  of  the  late  WALTER  L.  BEHRENS,  Esq.,  of  The  Acorns, 
Fallowfield,  Manchester  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  consisting 
chiefly  of  Historical  and  Poetical  Works,  including  some  first  editions. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE  ROOMS,  20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on 
Owners'  premises  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  are  held  as  required. 
Valuations  for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

SCHOOLS  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  in  ENGLAND  and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses  of  the  leading  Schools  and 
Tutors,  and  every  information  supplied  pee  of  charge. 
Please  state  pupils'  ages,  locality  preferred,  and  approximate 
school  fees  desired. — University  School  Agency,  122 
Regent  Street,  W.   Est.  1858. 


HORTHAND 


80  words  per 
minute  in 
ONE  MONTH 

by  the  celebrated 
SLOAN-DUPLOYAN  hish-speed  system,  saving  a 
year's  study.  Used  in  Parliament.  Illustrated  handbook  and 
LESSON  free. —  SHORTHAND  ASSOCIATION, 
325  Holborn  Hall,  London,  W.C.      (TW.:  61X1  Holborn.) 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

VALUABLE  JEWELLERY  BOUGHT  for  CASH  —Gold.  Trinkets, 
Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Brace'ets.  Antiques,  Old  Sheffield  Plate.  Why 
not  find  money  in  thein  by  sending  them  to  FRASERS,  the  well  known  and 
most  reliable  Firm.  Strict  privacy  guaranteed.  Fairest  valuation  assured. 
Utmost  value  or  offer  by  return.  Reference,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank. — 
FR\SERS  (Ipswich),  Ltd.,  Goldsmiths,  77,  Princes  Street,  IPSWICH.  Est.  IS33. 
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THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES 


Globe  3vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  volume. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  WORKS.    8  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    Pint  Series. 
Second  Set  li  9.  American  Discourses. 

t  ollected  and  Arranged  bv  G.  W.  li .  RUSSEL1 . 


Poems.    1  vols, 
Essays  in  Criticism. 
Letters,  1848  1888. 


2  vols. 


A  MEMOIR  OF  JANE  AUSTEN.    By  her  Nephew, 

J.  F.  AUSTEN"  LEIGH.  To  which  is  added  "  Ladv  Susan,"  and  Fragments 
of  two  oth.  r  I'nlin.slx-d  T.il-s  hv  M'ss  AUSTEN. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  MACKA1L,  M.A. 
Vol.  It,  Deuteronomy    2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  ]  Kings  Esther. 
Vol.   IV.  Job    Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.    V.  Isaiah  Lamentations. 
Vol.   VI.  Ezekiel  Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew  John. 
Vol.  VIII.  Acts  Revelations. 

*,*  The  ti  xt  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

ESSAYS  BY  GEORGE  BRIMLEY.    Third  Edition. 

CALDERON.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 
ited.   By  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES 

W.  POLLARD.    2  vols. 

DEAN  CHURCH'S 

Collected  Edition.    9  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays.  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833-184 

The  Beginning  ol  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  scries  by  permission  of 

Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  the  Guardian,  the  Times,  and  the  Saturday 

Review',  18.] 6- 1890.    2  vols. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN  CHURCH.    Edited  by 

Wt*  his  Daughter,  MARY  C.  CHURCH.  WftttlllinirlBlMWlMHfll 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  W.  K. 

CIIFFORD,  F.R.S.  Pdited  bv  the  late  Sir  LESLIE  STF.PHEN  and  Sir 
FREDERICK  POLLOCK.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

SELECT  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER.  With 

FRAZER.  D.C.L.,  LI..D.,  Litt.D. 


Edited  by  A. 
MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS 


Introductory  Memoir  and  Notes  bv  J.  G 
In  2  vols. 


6  vols. 


With 


Edited  by 


EMERSON'S  COLLECTED  WORKS 

Introduction  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

&<U    W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT.    2  vols.  ;y 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO  FANNY 

KEMBLE,  1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  WRIGHT. 

MORE  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.  Edited 
_    i.y  w.  aldis  wRir.i 1 1.      Sfc MtMFM£BQ@Mi&aiii.4'i  ^ 

PAUSANIAS  AND  OTHER  GREEK  SKETCHES.  By 

J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L. 

GOETHE'S  MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS.  Translated 

with  Introductions  by  T.  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 
*,*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  selected  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  Lord 
Leighton  respectively. 

THOMAS  GRAY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS  IN  PROSE 

AND  VERSE.    Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.    4  vols. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS 

12  vols. 

Methods  and  Results.  Darwinian. 
Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Studv  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  othei  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses:  Biological  and  I.e.. luteal. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  oiher  Essays. 
Life  and  Lettsrs.    t  vols. 

FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.  By  Henry  James 
PARTIAL  PORTRAITS.    By  Henry  James 
MODERN  GREECE.   Two  Lectures  delivered  before 

the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  o] 
Greece"  and  "  Hyron  in  Greece."  Hv  Sir  RICHARD  C.  llilili,  Lilt  D 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition 

LETTERS  OF  JOHN  KEATS  TO  HIS  FAMTLY  AND 

FRIENDS.    Pdited  by  Sir  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

EPIC  AND  ROMANCE.    By  W.  P.  Ker 
CHARLES    KTNGSLEY'S    NOVELS    AND  POEMS 

11  vols. 

Westward  Ho  !    2  vols.  Yeast.    1  vol. 

Alton  Locke.    2  vols.  Hypatia.    2  vols. 

Two  Years  Ago.    2  vol;.  Poems.    2  vol,. 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Edited 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  A1NGF.R,  M.A.    6  vols 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB. 
The  Letters  of  Charle3  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions  1904.    2  vol 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB 


By  the  late  Canon  AlNGER, 
By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 


HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited 

with  Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A.,  LL.D 

3  vols. 

JOHN  MORLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    14  vols. 

Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.    2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  Miscellanies.    3  vols. 

Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 


vols 

On  Compromise. 
Burke.    1  vol. 
Oliver  Cromwell. 


1  vol. 
1  vol. 


The   Life   of  Richard  Cobden 

2  vols. 


Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 


Letters. 


vols. 


J.  R.  GREEN'S  WORKS.    1 6  vols. 


History  of  the  English  People.    8  v< 
The  Making  of  England.    2  vols. 
The  Conquest  of  England.    2  vols. 
Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy 
Oxford  Studies. 
Stray  Studies.    Second  Series. 


Historical  Studies. 


GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.    By  Two  Brothers. 
EARTHWORK  OUT  OF  TUSCANY.    Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  MAURICE  HEWLETT,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers." 
Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  HUTTON'S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS.    7  vols. 

Literary  Essays.  Theological  Essays. 

Essays  on  Some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.    2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZA- 
BETH M.  ROSCOE. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.    Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZABETH  M.  ROSCOE. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY,  and  other  Historical 

Pieces.    By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.    Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  lale  Canon  AINGER.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.   Serious  Poems.  Vol.11.   Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 


5  vols. 


SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE,  and  other  Essays. 

By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  M.A. 

CLASSICAL  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
MODERN  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
RECORDS  OF  TENNYSON,  RUSKTN,  AND  BROWNING. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 

WORKS  BY  SIR  JOHN  R.  SEELEY,  Litt.D. 

The  Expansion  of  England.   Two  courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.   With  short  Intro- 

duction  and  Footnotes  by  Prof.  C.  H.  HEKFORD.    In  10  vols. 
*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 

tops,  2s.  each. 

SHAKESPEARE.    By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Globe 

8vo.  4s.  net. 

WORKS  BY  JAMES  SMETHAM.    2  vols. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  bv  SARAH  SMETHAM 

and  WILLIAM  DAVIES.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  WILLIAM  DAVIES. 

THE   WORKS    OF    ALFRED,    LORD  TENNYSON. 

Annotated  by  the  Author.    Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

9  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 
Vol.      I.  Poems.  Vol.  II.  Poems. 

Vol.    III.  Enoch  Arden:  In  Memoriam. 
Vol.    IV.  The  Princess :  Maud. 
Vol.     V.  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Vol.    VI.  Ballads  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  VII.  Demeter  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  VIII.  Queen  Mary  and  Harold. 
Vol.    IX.  Becket  and  other  Plays. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOREAU. 
ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN  THE  WEST.    By  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Durham. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WORDSWORTH.    Edited  by  Prof. 

KNIGHT.    In  10  vols.    Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette 

etched  by  H.  MANESSE. 
Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 


MAGMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  55  Fetter  Lane.  E.C..  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  22  November,  1913. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  must  have  forced 
many  people  to>  the  view  that  honour  and  truth,  as  a 
Radical  to-day  understands  them,  are  in  party  politics 
quite  different  from  honour  and  truth  in  our  ordinary 
conduct  of  life.  The  "  lying  preamble  "  of  itself  shows 
this.  If  ever  a  man  made  a  pledge  and  broke  it  the 
Prime  Minister  did  so  in  that  matter.  But  as  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  hold  that  the  "  lying  pre- 
amble "  with  the  pledge  about  it  was  not  in  the  least 
disgraceful,  it  ensues  that  public  truth  and  honour  are 
not  akin  with  private  truth  and  honour — another 
standard,  another  code  ! 

The  lying  preamble  is  no  doubt  the  best  illustration 
of  this.  It  will  long  remain  as  the  classic  instance. 
But  there  are  other  illustrations,  and  one  lights  upon  a 
good  many  lesser  ones  in  the  Government's  handling  of 
the  Home  Rule  question  for  some  time  past.  We  look 
for  them  and  find  them  especially  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  superb  "tactics".  For  example,  in  his 
speech  at  Leeds  he  declared  that  the  election  of  1906 
was  fought  and  won  on  the  Free  Trade  question.  Mr. 
Asquith  knows,  as  well  as  every  whip  and  electioneer  in 
his  party,  that  it  was  largely  fought  and  won  on  the 
brazen,  extraordinarily  effective,  and  utterly  false  and 
trumped-up  cry  of  "  Chinese  Slavery  "  :  the  crv  that 
was  cartooned  just  before  the  poll  in  constituencies  all 
over  England,  and  which  helped  to  sweep  the  country 
before  Mr.  Asquith's  own  colleague — when  the  dirty 
work  had  been  done — admitted  it  to  be  "  a  ter- 
minological inexactitude." 

All  Mr.  Asquith's  talk  of  elections  at  Leeds  led  one 
way.     He  refuses  at  present  to  see  "  any  ground  what- 


ever for  the  demand  of  a  general  election  ".  He  will 
"  not  advise  any  such  course  ".  He  is  not  "  frightened, 
arrested,  nor  deflected  by  menaces  of  civil  war  ".  He 
wili  "  see  this  thing  through  ".  He  is  "  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  as  it  stands  ". 
This  would  seem  to  shut  off  all  possibility  of  a  settle- 
ment by  consent. 

But  there  was  another  group  of  phrases  showing  that 
Mr.  Asquith  might  behave  differently,  if  he  dared.  "  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  spirit  in  which  my 
invitation  " — he  is  speaking  of  the  invitation  at  Lady- 
bank —  "  was  received  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Opposition."  This  is  rather  better  than  those  other 
phrases  !  "It  shall  not  be  said  with  truth  that  my 
hand  has  closed  any  door  which  opens  upon  a  reason- 
able and  honourable  way  of  peace."  Mr.  Asquith  will 
have  a  "  free  and  unprejudiced  interchange  from  all 
sides  of  views  and  suggestions  ".  This  is  more  peace- 
able than  Mr.  Asquith's  declaration  of  complete  satis- 
faction with  the  Bill — more  peaceable,  but  very  vague. 
It  would  be  quite  encouraging  to  those  who  want  a 
settlement  by  consent — if  only  it  could  be  made  to  mean 
something  definite. 

The  main  thing  to  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Oliver's 
pamphlet  on  Home  Rule  is  that  a  conference  would  be 
a  good  thing,  a  General  Election  a  better  thing.  The 
idea  of  settlement  by  consent  is  not  new,  but  the  mere 
prospect  of  an  election  causes  every  Liberal  to  shudder. 
For  the  benefit  of  timid  politicians  Mr.  Illingworth  has 
explained  that  there  will  be  no  General  Election  till 
1915,  and  the  Chief  Whip,  although  he  admitted  on  a 
memorable  occasion  in  the  Marconi  controversy  that 
he  knew  little  about  the  party  funds,  presumably 
knows  something  about  the  party.  But  despite  Mr. 
Illingworth,  and  despite  even  his  leader,  there  is  on  the 
whole  a  growing  belief  that  the  Government  will  be 
forced  to  an  election. 

Mr.  Birrell  told  his  constituents  on  Wednesday  night 
that  "  Liberals  would  stick  to  their  principles  ".  This 
from  the  politician  who  locked  up  Mr.  Larkin  and  let 
him  out,  and  justified  both  proceedings  without  men- 
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tioning  that  fwo  by-elections  had  intervened,  is 
probably  intended  to  lie  humorous.  The  Chief  Secretary 
now  wavers  between  carrying  Home  Rule  by  force  and 
a  settlement  by  consent.  Moreover,  at  the  National 
1  iberal  Council  one  of  the  speakers  remembered  thai 
three  years  ago  Mr.  Birrcll  said  that  Home  Rule  was 
one  of  the  matters  that  ought  to  be  left,  and  should  be 
left,  to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  So  it  seems  there 
is  yet  a  third  view. 

Caving  fh— that  is  the  real  blight  and  curse  of  our 
politics  to-day.  Most  of  the  chief  troubles  and  alarms 
which  fare  the  politicians— and,  unhappily,  the  country 
too— at  the  moment  are  thanks  to  caving  in.  1  ake 
Ireland  :  by  Ministers  at  length  caving  in  completely, 
unconditionally,  to  the  Nationalist  Tarty,  we  are 
fronted  by  the  extremely  grave  crisis  in  Ulster  and 
the  chance  of  civil  war  there  next  year. 

The  Suffragette  question,  if  one  looks  into  it  at  all 
closely,  is  found  to  be  another  example.  The  wild 
women  have  smashed  the  glass,  struck  Ministers,  and 
set  houses  afire  because  the  Cabinet  practically  caved  in 
to  them  by  splitting  itself  into  two  parts,  one  part  being 
almost  encouraged  by  the  other  to  declare  in  favour  of 
women  having  the  vote.  And  what  is  the  Cat  and 
Mouse  Bill  in  reality  but  a  caving-in  measure?  The 
rat,  when  we  look  into  the  matter,  will  be  found  to 
have  caved  in  to  the  mouse.  It  is,  moreover,  not  truly 
a  despotic  Mr.  McKenna  who  has  coerced  or  controlled 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  the  hunger  strikers;  it  is  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  and  the  hunger  strikers  who  arc  coercing 
and  controlling  a  dead-beat  Mr.  McKenna  who  has 
caved  in  to  them. 

But  the  most  complete,  uncompromising  caving-in 
of  all  just  now,  of  course,  is  the  caving-in  to  violent  , 
brutal  demagogy.  Our  politicians  are  so  mortally 
afraid  of  the  sound  of  some  mob  orator's  voice  that 
they  are  hasting,  through  their  caved-in  Press  and  in 
their  caved-in  platform  speeches,  to  subscribe  humbly 
to  the  crude  and  mad  demands  of  what  is  euphemisti- 
cally called  Labour,  but  which  often  more  nearly 
resembles  Loot. 

What  is  more  amazing  even  than  the  weakness  of 
the  thing  is  the  supreme  ignorance,  the  shallow  ignor- 
ance, of  it  all.  The  doctrine  of  these  demagogues, 
and  of  their  mighty  intellectual  "  comrades  "  full  of 
cheap  wit  and  inane  paradox,  is  mainly  the  exploded 
theory  of  lesser  and  forgotten  teachers  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago.  Phaleas,  the  Chalce- 
donian,  was  probably  not  the  originator  of  the  idiotic 
proposal  to  call  in  and  divide  up  into  equal  parts  "  the 
stuff";  but  at  least  he  was  an  original  thinker  com- 
pared with  the  preachers  of  Socialism  to-day.  Phaleas 
was  at  any  rate  worth  Aristotle's  passing  notice — that 
is  far  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  loud  bawlers 
and  shallow  thinkers  of  the  movement  now. 

Mr.  Larkin's  progress  in  England  is  precisely  as 
we  foretold.  Having  failed  to  move  the  English 
Labour  leaders,  he  is  again  trying  to  move  the  rank 
and  file.  The  English  Labour  leaders  refused  to  sup- 
port him  at  Dublin.  Their  decision  to  consider  the 
position  again  in  three  weeks'  time  was  in  effect  the 
consecrated  formula  :  that  this  Bill  be  again  considered 
six  months  hence.  Mr.  Larkin  therefore  turns  from 
the  leaders  to  their  men.  His  speech  this  week  at 
Sheffield  was  almost  entirely  an  attack  upon  Labour 
politicians.  Mr.  Larkin  clearly  is  no  politician  him- 
self. He  has  in  England  blundered  into  a  set  that 
neither  desires  nor  understands  him. 

But  Mr.  Larkin  at  Sheffield  was  again  at  home. 
"  These  penny  plain  and  twopenny  coloured  fools  who 
mask  as  leaders  "■  this  is  the  familiar  stuff  of  his 
oratory.  It  is  down  with  politics  once  more,  and  down 
will)  contracts.    The  total  effect  upon  Mr.  Larkin  of  his 


conferences  with  the  Labour  leaders  in  England  is  to 

add,  if  that  be  possible,  to  the  bitterness  of  his  feeling 
against  politicians  generally  whether  it  !>c  Mr.  Red- 
mond, Sir  Edward  Carson,  or  "  Jimmy  Thomas  ". 
"  Jimmy  Thomas  "  is  a  "  double-dyed  traitor  to  his 
cause  ".  Mr.  Larkin  now  appeals*  to  all  English  trade 
unionists  to  disown  their  officials.  "  I  never  trust 
leaders  ",  he  said  at  Sheffield,  "  and  I  don't  want  you 
to  trust  leaders.     Trust  yourselves. " 

But  in  Dublin  Mr.  Larkin  has  real  power  lor  good 
and  evil.  There  he  has  succeeded  in  a  great  political 
achievement.  He  has  in  Dublin  put  Home  Rule  into 
the  second  place.  Caring  nothing  for  politics  he- 
has  beaten  the  Irish  Nationalist  politicians  in  Dublin, 
[  because  the  Dublin  political  Home  Rulers  are  also 
shareholders  and  employers  of  labour.  He  has  cer- 
tainly damaged  Mr.  Redmond  in  Dublin,  and  he  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  strike  is  in  Dublin 
more  important  an  issue  than  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
Mr.  Larkin's  English  political  friends  tell  him  to  for- 
bear from  downing  Home  Rule — it  is  not  politics.  So 
Mr.  Larkin  in  England  retracts  his  bad  words.  Bui 
in  Dublin  he  will  again  break  out.  Every  speech  of 
Mr.  Larkin  in  Dublin  is  in  result  a  blow  at  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  especially  at  the  Dublin  Corporation. 

Mr.  Larkin  had  best  leave  England,  where  he  only 
loses  ground,  for  Dublin,  where  he  is  powerful  and 
free.  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
advises  him  well  :  "  If  Mr.  Larkin  would  only  con- 
sider the  position  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view 
he  would  cease  his  '  fiery  cross  '  mission,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  trying  to  create  strife  and  enmity 
between  the  trade  unionists  of  Great  Britain  and  their 
leaders,  and  w  ill  go  back  to  Dublin  and  use  his  energy 
and  influence  in  trying  to  get  a  fair  and  honourable 
settlement  of  the  dispute  ".  Mr.  Ashton's  advice  is 
not  disinterested.  It  is  clearly  to  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Ashton  and  his  friends  to  get  Mr.  Larkin  out  of  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  possible.    But  the  advice  is  good. 

The  Oxford  Union  Debating  Society  has  had  a  week 
to  think  over  its  vote  on  November  21  in  favour  of  the 
Land  Policy  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Union  to  carry  the  motions  of  Right  Honourable 
visitors.  The  Union  acts  largely  in  a  vein  of 
high  spirit  and  irresponsible  fun ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  take  the  thing  too  gravely.  At  the  same  time 
we  doubt  whether  the  incident  has  helped  the  high 
and  splendid  cause  of  Oxford  as  a  whole.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  out  of  all  sympathy  with  Oxford, 
and  he  proposes  to  rob  it  of  its  voice  in  Parliament. 
What  do  we  really  get,  in  the  end,  by  honouring  a 
bitter  enemv? 

The  President  of  the  Union  was  right  to  rule  out  of 
order  the  man  who  asked  whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  any  Marconi  shares  to  dispose  of.  That  was  not 
j  a  fit  question  to  put  to  the  guest  of  the  evening.  But 
elsewhere  it  is  entirely  fit  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  Mar- 
coni affair.  We  shall  again  insist  that  it  is  indelicate 
and  indiscreet  for  a  member  of  the  Government,  on 
the  strength  of  a  tip  coming  through  a  Government 
contractor,  to  invest  or  speculate  in  company  shares. 

No  amount  of  platform  oratory,  no  feasts  and  f£tes 
at  Radical  clubs,  no  sermons  in  churches  or  in  chapels, 
will  alter  this  absolutely  sure  fact,  admitted,  openly  or 
tacitly,  by  every  decent  politician.  This,  no  doubt  we 
shall  be  told  by  the  friends  of  the  Government,  is  an 
old  tale.  They  are  sick  of  the  word  Marconi.  The 
whole  thing  bores  them.  We  daresay  it  does.  But 
when  public  men  commit  indiscreet  and  indelicate  acts 
of  the  kind — and  then  proceed  to  brazen  them  out  and 
poo-poo  them  as  trifles—  it  is  necessary  to  bore  their 
friends  by  repetition.  We  trust  thai  Mr.  Mixse  will 
continue  to  "bore"  us  all  about  the  Marconi  affair; 
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for  he  does  it,  as  his  "  Towards  the  Truth  "  in 
December's  "  National  Review  "  shows,  with  a  pluck 
and  skill  that  everybody  must  respect. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Maxse  puts  six  straight  questions 
to  the  Government  about  the  investment  of  their  Party 
funds — questions  which,  as  he  says,  clamour  for  a 
reply.  It  is  incredible  that  Ministers  can  sit  silent  in 
this  very  strange  unpleasant  matter.  It  is  their  duty 
to  clear  the  air  at  once.  What  will  foreign  nations 
think  of  us  if  they  read  such  questions  and  notice  that 
Ministers  do  not  reply?  This,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
for  a  moment,  is  a  question  of  our  national  reputation. 

Mr.  Walter  Long's  speech  at  Melkshamwas  welcome 
indeed  after  the  fustian  of  venal  demagogues  and  land 
bursters.  Perhaps  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  ride  hard, 
or  be  able  to  tackle  the  land,  before  he  holds  forth  on  it 
— at  any  rate,  he  ought  to  be  a  true  son  of  the  soil. 
Many  of  us  are  growing  rather  sick  of  land  cures  and 
land  programmes — there  is  so  much  pure  quackery 
about  them.  Now  Mr.  Walter  Long  gets  at  the  hard 
practice  of  the  land  ;  there  is  a  rare  virtue  in  that. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  Lord 
Montagu  of  Beaulieu's  letter  on  the  land  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  last  week  has  been  quoted  and  com- 
mented on  in  papers  all  over  the  country.  Lord 
Montagu  of  Bcaulieu  is  another  of  the  somewhat  small 
and  shrinking  body  of  politicians  who>  know  absolutely 
about  the  realities  of  the  thing,  and  we  should  like 
to  commend  his  letter  as  one  of  the  best  contributions 
to  the  subject  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  He 
confined  his  remarks  largely  to  Hampshire ;  but  they 
really  apply  to  land  in  many  parts  of  England. 
Especially  his  notes  about  the  lack  of  employers  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  it  is  this  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  low  wages. 

Lord  Haldane's  defence  of  the  Territorials  on 
Monday  rested  entirely  upon  his  assumption  that 
national  service  will  damage  the  Army.  He  gave  his 
audience  no  reason  for  this  belief.  He  merely  said 
that,  if  all  citizens  were  required  to  serve  for  a  short 
period,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  enlist  professional 
soldiers.  Why  should  this  be  so?  Being  the  keystone 
of  Lord  Haldane's  casuistical  fabric,  surely  it  should 
be  a  hard,  admitted  fact.  Far  from  being  a  hard, 
admitted  fact,  it  is  an  open  question.  Why  will 
national  service  turn  men  from  the  Army?  Let  Lord 
Haldane  explain  this.  Assuming  without  proof  that 
national  service  would  damage  the  Army,  he  went  on 
to-  argue  that,  as  it  is  important  to  have  a  first-rate 
professional  Army,  therefore  national  service  would 
be  a  mistake.  We  must  either  have  a  professional 
Army,  said  Lord  Haldane,  or  a  citizen  Army.  We 
•cannot  have  both.  Lord  Haldane  is  now  well  on  the 
way  towards  his  conclusion.  Since  we  must  have  a 
professional  Army,  and  since  we  cannot  have  both, 
therefore  national  service  is  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Asquith,  answering  the  Territorials  on  Wed- 
nesday, did  not  at  any  rate  rush  round  his  subject  in 
a  logical  circle  of  his  own  construction.  He  talked  only 
of  the  encouraging  figures,  leaving  all  these  foolish, 
Barbara,  Celarent  devices  to  Lord  Haldane.  The 
figures,  indeed,  arc  rosy.  There  are  9,000  more  Ter- 
ritorial recruits  this  year  than  last  year;  and  there  are 
100  more  officers  !  Moreover,  the  Territorials  are  better 
than  the  Volunteers.  This  is  all  that  Mr.  Asquith,  w  ith 
his  rare  genius  for  finding  comfort  where  no  comfort 
is,  could  say  in  defence  of  the  Territorials.  He  did  not 
add  that  the  Territorial  recruits  are  66,000  men  short 
of  the  minimum  fixed  by  Lord  Haldane  himself,  and 
1,400  short  in  officers.  Also,  though  he  compared  the 
Territorials  with  the  old  Volunteers,  he  did  not  compare 
them  with  the  citizen  armies  of  France  and  Germany. 
He  discreetly  left  that  for  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord 
Roberts  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 


Sir  John  Brunner  succeeded  in  committing  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  to  his  little  Navy  resohi- 
j  tion  on  Thursday.  The  resolution  was  on  the  same  even- 
ing effectually  answered  by  Mr.  Asquith,  whose  pious 
regrets  that  armament  charges  were  mounting  bareh 
covered  his  assertion  that  Mr.  Churchill  will  have  his 
way.  The  speeches  at  the  Federation  meeting  were 
mean  and  stupid  in  the  extreme.  Sir  John  Brunner 
comfortably  sneering  at  our  sailors  to  excuse  the 
avarice  of  his  party  is  assuredly  contemptible;  To 
speak  of  our  sailors  as  though  they  were  parasitic 
feeders  upon  Sir  John  Brunner  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Samuel  insults  whatever  patriotism  is  left  among-  the 
Radicals  to-day. 

Lord  Hardinge's  denunciation  of  the  treatment  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa  has  surprised  England  onl) 
because  Englishmen  do-  not  follow  Indian  affairs.  The 
'  intense  indignation  in  India  has  grown  slowly  but 
steadily  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  it  has  among 
Indians  in  South  Africa,  though  it  has  hardly  attracted 
any  notice  at  home  beyond  an  occasional  commenl 
that  the  question  was  a  difficult  one  in  which  Britain 
had  no  power  to  interfere.  But  in  the  end  Britain 
may  have  to  interfere,  Acts  of  Union  and  constitutional 
limitations  notwithstanding. 

When  Indians  were  first  introduced  into  Natal  sixty 
years  ago  under  indentures  there  was  no  provision 
made  for  their  repatriation  when  the  indentures  ex- 
pired. Natal  suited  them,  and  being  an  industrious, 
peaceable  folk  they  settled  there  and  prospered,  setting 
up  in  business  for  themselves.  They  did  well  as 
traders,  and  in  time  began  to  compete  with  the  small 
white  traders,  who  naturally  objected.  But  they  have 
not  only  continued  to  trade,  they  have  even  entered 
the  professions.  Their  worst  vice  is  that  they  are 
successful.  Unprejudiced  men  admit  that  they  aire 
an  inoffensive  class,  honest  and  sober  men— -in  a  word, 
I  good  citizens  without  votes. 

But  the  South  African  white  people  do  not  want 
them.     In  the  Union,  where  a  million  white  men  have 

!  to  rule  four  million  black  men  of  various  races,  the 
Indians  only  introduce  another  racial  factor.  This, 
however,  should  have  been  discovered  before.  It  is 
true  that  no  more  Indians  have  been  introduced  for 
many  years,  but  those  who  are  already  there  are  not 
leaving;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  increasing.  Un- 
fortunately the  South  Africans  have  not  dealt  honestly 
with  them;  the  Union  policy,  like  the  policy  of  the' 

;  Transvaal  before  the  Union,  has  been  alternately  to 
promise  a  settlement  and  to  put  it  off,  to  set  on  foot  a 
trivial  persecution  and  then  to  ignore  the  people  it  has 
provoked.  There  is  no  more  certain  way  of  driving 
men  mad  and  provoking  a  rebellion.  The  Union 
Government  has  been  much  to  blame  in  this,  and  its 
conduct  has  not  been  unnoticed   in   India.  Reading 

'  an  Indian  paper  at  random  one  finds  it  written  : 
"  There  seems  to  be  a  taint  in  the  public  morality  of 

j  the  leading  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  South  Africa  ". 
This  from  a  Gujerati  paper;  there  are  (Minis  in  any 
number. 

General  Botha,  of  course,  has  his  difficulties,  and  he 
j  has  to  be  on  his  guard  lest  any  action  he  lakes  in 
de.ding  with  the  question    is  seized   by    the  Hertzog 
faction,  and  denounced.     This  surely  is  the  time  for 
the   Imperial   Government    to  offer   its   assistance  as 
mediator.     The  problem  is  essentially  not   Indian  or 
Colonial,  but  Imperial.    Let  us  recall  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain secured  peace  and  agreement  over  the  question 
I  of  Asiatic  immigrants  in  Natal  and  Australia  in  1897. 
With   equal   tact    and   wisdom   and    forbearance  the 
present  discontents  could  be  settled.     Mr.  Harcourt  is 
I  not  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  his  reputation  as  Colonial 
Secretary  would  be  made  if  he  could  bring  the  Indian- 
South  African  question  to  a  successful  issue. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  has  learnt  something  from  his 
tour  in  Canada.  He  tells  us  this  week  that  the  Cobdenite 
theory  of  the  Empire  is  a  nuisance  and  is  dead  among 
Liberals  !  Mr.  Samuel  looks  forward  to  a  time  when 
the  British  Empire  will  have  an  Imperial  constitution, 
and  he  hinted  that  this  development  might  proceed  on 
the  lines  of  the  Imperial  Conference  and  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence,  in  both  of  which  bodies  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  are  alike 
represented.  This,  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  is 
an  advance.  Mr.  Samuel,  who  is  understood  to  have 
more  definite  ideas  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  House 
of  Lords  than  his  colleagues,  has  plainly  been  thinking 
about  the  Empire  since  Parliament  rose.  Now  let  Mr. 
Samuel  convert  his  colleagues. 

Major  Pringle's  report  on  the  Aisgill  railway 
disaster  lays  the  chief  blame  on  Driver  Caudle  and 
tin'  fireman.  Hut  the  report  also  finds  that  there  wen- 
extenuating  circumstances,  admitting  that  the  men 
were  working  under  difficulties,  some  of  which,  like 
the  bad  coal  supply,  were  unnecessary,  and  for  which 
they  were  not  responsible.  Another  point  brought  out, 
which  has  frequently  been  pressed  in  this  Review,  is  I 
the  desirability  of  using  electricity  upon  trains.  Gas 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  fire  which  broke  out 
after  the  accident. 

Attempts  are  to  be  made  to  introduce  improved 
methods  of  signalling.  Major  Pringle  advises  an  auto- 
matic train  stop  for  use  in  the  case  of  a  train  running 
away.  From  New  York  there  is  news  of  the  success- 
ful trial  of  wireless  telegraphy  on  the  railway.  It  has 
been  pro\ed  that  the  rails  can  be  used  for  ground- 
wires  and  the  train's  ordinary  lighting  dynamos  for 
the  current.  It  is  declared  that  the  speed  of  the  train, 
w  hether  fast  or  slow,  does  not  interfere  with  the  receipt 
or  dispatch  of  wireless  signals,  and  that  the  experi- 
ments will  shortly  justify  an  installation  of  wireless  on  | 
all  long-distance  passenger  trains. 

It  seems  strange  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
provision  for  linking  up  the  chief  highways  in  the  J 
various  new  suburbs  which  are  springing  up  round 
London,  or  for  the  improvement  of  existing  main 
roads.  At  the  Road  Conference,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Burns,  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
new  bodv  to  deal  with  the  varying  interests  and  pro- 
posals of  the  local  authorities.  Mr.  Burns  is  in  favour 
of  vesting  the  powers  in  the  Local  Government  Board. 
What  is  really  needed  is  co-operation  among  the  local 
authorities,  with  help,  guidance,  and  perhaps  money 
for  individual  schemes  from  some  central  authority. 

"  The  long  green  roller  of  the  down  ",  across  which 
George  Meredith  so  often  gazed  from  the  study  win- 
dows of  his  house  at  Box  Hill,  is  saved  for  the  nation. 
Lord  Francis  Clinton  Hope,  the  tenant  for  life  of 
the  .  Box  Hill  estate  of  some  235- acres,  finding  the 
burden  of  ownership  in  these  days  of  grievous  legisla- 
tion too  heavy  to  be  borne,  felt  obliged  to  develop 
the  property  for  building  purposes.  Now,  owing  to 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Leopold  Salomons,  Box  Hill 
is  to  be  preserved. 

The  decision  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  to  accept  no  further  monuments  for  the  main 
interior  of  the  fabric  is  right.  We  do  not  want  our 
cathedrals  and  churches  to  look  like  museums.  West- 
minster Abbey  is  a  deplorable  example  of  the  result 
of  overcrowding.  The  authorities  at  St.  Paul's  base 
their  decision  on  the  ground  that  there  are  already  78 
monuments  in  the  Cathedral  and  that  the  question  of 
the  weight  of  marble  and  bronze  is  to  be  considered. 
The  peril  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  which  we  have 
repeatedly  alluded  in  this  Review,  is  not  lessened  by 
the  modern  addition  of  eight  enormous  marble  statues 
in  niches  on  I  hi'  interior  surface  of  the  dome,  weighing 
11  tons  each,  the  last  of  which  was  fixed  in  1894.  The 
addition  of  88  tons  to  a  dome  already  feeling  for  sup- 
port is  not  judicious. 


LEADING  ARTICLES. 

MR.    ASQUITH'S  MYTHOLOGY. 

MR.  ASgUITH  at  Leeds  talked  first  of  armaments. 
After  showing  that  our  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments had  really  fallen  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration, he  approached  the  Irish  question.  He 
charged  the  Unionist  leaders  with  fabricating  an 
audacious  myth  whose  chief  constituents  were,  first 
that  there  was  no  mandate  for  the  present  Home  Rule 
Bill,  and  secondly  that  the  Government  only  took  up 
Home  Rule  when  they  were  dependent  on  the  Irish 
vote. 

The  first  charge  was  met  by  a  reference  to  the 
General  Election  of  190(1.  What  the  election  of  1906 
has  got  to  do  with  the  third  Home  Rule  Bill  we  do  not 
know,  and  even  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  attempt  to  tell 
us.  Still,  as  he  seemed  to  think  it  of  importance  in 
connection  with  the  present  crisis,  let  us  see  what  he 
had  to  say  about  it.  lie  said  that  it  was  fought  on 
the  Free  Trade  issue — in  itself  a  sufficiently  audacious 
myth-  -and  that  the  majority  then  obtained  had  been 
legitimately  used.  Therefore  Home  Rule  could  not 
have  been  introduced  into  the  1906  Parliament.  That 
is  very  pretty  as  far  as  it  goes;  bul  what  Bills  utre 
introduced  into  the  1906  Parliament?  Mr.  Asquith 
wanted  his  dupes  to  believe  that  this  Parliament  existed 
only  to  maintain  Free  Trade.  Our  memories  are  not 
so  short.  The  session  of  1906  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  an  Education  Bill;  there  was  an  Irish  Councils 
Hill  in  1907;  in  1908  came  the  Licensing  Bill;  and 
months  of  1909  were  spent  in  arranging  for  the  penal 
taxation  of  landowners.  What  has  any  one  of  these 
tilings  to  do  with  Free  Trade?  What  was  Free  Trade 
dragged  into  Mr.  Asquith's  argument  for?  Ap- 
parently to  show  the  inadmissibility  of  Home  Rule 
before  191 1.  Then  the  Licensing  Bill  and  the  Budget 
were  equally  inadmissible.  Mr.  Asquith's  argument 
reduces  us  to  despair.  It  is  impossible  to  reason  with 
him. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  whether  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  has  been  approved  by  the  electorate,  the  important 
date  is  not  ,1906  bul  1910.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
Mr.  Asquith  said  nothing  whatever  about  the  last 
general  election  or  the  issue  on  which  it  was  fought? 
He  is  quite  capable  of  saying  it  was  fought  on  Home 
Rule  ;  indeed,  he  has  said  so.  But  his  statement  does 
not  settle  the  matter.  What  Mr.  Asquith  has  yet  to 
understand  is  that  Home  Rule  was  not  the  issue  of  the 
last  election,  and  that  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  was 
credited  with  some  vestige  of  authority  when  he  spoke 
about  his  own  department,  said  so  at  the  time  in  the 
most  explicit  terms.  In  face  of  that  declaration  of 
Mr.  Birrell,  it  is  not  the  least  use  for  Mr.  Asquith 
to  refer  to  something  he  said  to  an  East  Fife  elector 
when  the  election  was  three  parts  over.  Nor  is  it 
enough  for  Mr.  Asquith  to  state  the  Unionist  conten- 
tion and  then  talk  about  something  else.  If  the  inter- 
change of  views  suggested  at  Ladybank  is  to  take 
place,  it  must  take  place  under  the  ordinary  rules  of 
debate ;  and  arguments  adequately  supported  and 
seriously  maintained  must  be  treated  with  respect. 

Next  as  to  the  argument  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  Home  Rule  Bills  and  the  Nationalist  vote. 
Here,  again,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Two 
Home  Rule  Bills  have  gone  through  the  House  of 
Commons ;  in  both  cases  Nationalist  hostility  would 
have  turned  the  Government  out.  There  were  negotia- 
tions with  the  Irish  at  the  beginning  of  1910 ;  as  a 
result  the  Nationalists  passed  the  Budget  and  the  In- 
surance Act — measures  which  they  detested — and  the 
Government  introduced  its  Home  Rule  Bill.  We 
put  it  to  any  good  Radical  prepared  to  maintain  that 
Home  Rule  is  an  integral  part  of  his  political  creed 
that  it  is  ridiculous  to  brush  aside  these  facts  as  though 
they  did  not  exist. 

Bul  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Asquith's 
argument.      Only  a  week  ag"o  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer,  adopting  for  the  occasion  a  tone  suited  to 
an  audience  with  an  historical  sense,  said  that  the  Ulster 
problem  was  too  delicate  to  be  talked  about.  Now  the 
Prime  Minister  looks  firm  and  proclaims  that  he  is 
not  lo  be  frightened  by  menaces  of  civil  war.  Very 
well;  then  why  these  "explanations"?  Either  the 
Government  regard  the  attitude  of  Ulster  as  serious  or 
they  do  not.  If  they  do  not,  then  what  becomes  of  the 
Ladybank  speech?  Then  Mr.  Asquith  took  the  signifi- 
cant step  of  inviting  an  exchange  of  views.  It  was 
thereafter  suggested  by  Unionists  that  the  best  way  out 
would  be  an  election. 

And  why  this  repugnance  to  a  general  election? 
Because  it  is  not  a  referendum.  Mr.  Asquith  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  if  an  election  were  held  now  other 
issues  would  be  raised  besides  Home  Rule.  There  is 
Welsh  Disestablishment,  which  he  mentioned  :  there  is 
also  the  Insurance  Act,  which  he  did  not  mention.  We 
grant  that  a  general  election  gives  a  verdict  on  the 
general  policy  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Asquith  him- 
self was  ready  enough  to  endorse  the  doctrine  in  the 
1906  Parliament.  Our  contention  is  that  Home  Rule 
is  the  most  prominent  item  in  the  Government's  policy, 
and  that  a  hostile  vote  of  the  electorate  would  be  first 
and  foremost  a  condemnation  of  Home  Rule.  But  if 
that  is  not  enough  for  Mr.  Asquith — if  he  is  anxious  to 
isolate  the  Home  Rule  issue — again  we  are  ready  to 
meet  him.  There  is  the  referendum.  If  an  election  is 
too  comprehensive,  a  referendum  is  the  most  definite 
instrument  that  could  be  devised.  But  Mr.  Asquith 
will  have  none  of  the  referendum,  and  for  the 
astounding  reason  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  Unionist 
policy  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Asquith  has  forgotten  that 
things  have  happened  during  the  past  ten  years.  We 
had  a  Constitution  ten  years  ago. 

We  come  to  the  final  conclusion  of  this  bewildering 
speech.  Observe  the  preliminary  arguments.  It  is 
untrue  that  Home  Rule  is  Mr.  Redmond's  price  for 
Government  support ;  it  is  untrue  that  the  Bill  is  going 
through  behind  the  people's  backs.  There  is  to  be  no 
general  election,  no  referendum,  no  parleying  with 
Ulster ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  Prime  Minister  has  not  closed  any  door  to  peace. 
We  invite  any  Radical  to  tell  us  how  all  the  doors  to 
peace  could  have  been  closed  more  effectively.  Closed 
— why,  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  left  one  single 
controversial  point  of  prime  importance  open  for 
discussion.  The  outstanding  obstacles  to  a  settlement 
are  the  attitude  of  Ulster  and  the  attitude  of  British 
Unionism.  On  neither  of  these  matters  is  the  Prime 
Minister  prepared  to  hear  a  single  word.  This  is  what 
he  calls  leaving  the  door  open.  Mr.  Asquith  has  the 
honesty  to  admit  that  he  sees  no  prospect  of  agreement 
at   this  moment. 

On  Thursday  the  Westminster  Gazette  talked  of 
"  language  appropriate  to  civil  intercourse  between 
rational  beings."  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  is  hardly  this; 
but  we  do  not  complain  of  its  tone.  But  the  utter 
absence  of  coherent  thought  and  consecutive  argument 
is  more  serious.  If  the  Prime  Minister  were  to  assert 
to-morrow  that  two  and  two  make  five,  and  that 
acceptance  of  this  proposition  was  a  preliminary  to. any 
discussion,  it  would  not  surprise  us  after  the  Leeds 
speech. 

Is,  then,  the  Government  playing  to  fall?  It 
seems  absurd.  If  the  Government  are  convinced 
that  an  election  is  inevitable,  the  surest  way  to 
bring  it  about  is  to  take  the  most  untenable  ground, 
to  dismiss  arguments  as  myths  and  facts  as  bug- 
bears, and  so  to  construct  a  fool's  paradise  that  will 
collapse  when  the  storm  breaks.  If  Mr.  Asquith  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  create  a  situation  with  which  his 
Government  can  refuse  to  deal  without  loss  of  face, 
he  has  gone  to  work  in  the  right  way.  There  is  no 
other  conceivable  way  to  account  for  the  confusions 
and  contradictions  of  his  speech. 


THE  CABINET'S  DILEMMA. 

IT  is  five  weeks  since  Mr.  Asquith  at  Ladybank 
invited  "  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  Home  Rule 
question,  free,  frank  and  without  prejudice  ".  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  accepted  that  offer.  The  first  move  remained 
with  Mr.  Asquith,  but,  as  we  see,  he  has  so  far  put 
forward  no  suggestions  for  the  Opposition.  The 
Cabinet  meet  three  times  a  week,  yet  we  appear  no 
nearer  a  solution.  There  are  two  factors  in  the  pro- 
blem which  throw  into  shade  every  other  considera- 
tion :  (1)  The  votes  of  the  Nationalist  parly  on  the 
one  hand;  (2)  the  organised  resistance  of  Ulster  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  Ulster  dominates  the  situation.  If 
civil  war  is  to  be  avoided,  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  from 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  supremely  essential.  As  Sir 
'Edward  Carson  said  at  Birmingham,  some  principles 
are  too  sacred  for  compromise.  The  men  of  Ulster 
are  and  will  remain,  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  will  never  recede  from  that  position,  and  if  the 
Government  mean  to  carry  their  present  proposals  to 
the  bitter  end  with  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  they  must, 
before  they  succeed,  blot  Belfast  from  the  map  of  the 
United  Kingdom.. 

Ulster  will  never  consent  to  the  rule  of  a  Nationalist 
Parliament.  If  Mr.  Asquith  does  not  offer  the 
j  exclusion  of  Ulster,  no  form  of  compromise  is 
possible— that,  writing  on  the  best  authority,  we  can 
describe  as  the  resolve  of  the  Ulster  Loyalists  and  their 
leaders  to-day.  He  must  be  prepared,  then,  if  he 
refuses  to  exclude  Ulster,  for  civil  war. 

After  Mr.  Asquith's  speech,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  responsible  leaders  of  the  Cabinet— Mr.  Asquith 
himself,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Mr.  Churchill— do  not 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  position.  Any  Government 
— Liberal  or  Conservative — must  shrink  from  the  pro- 
spect of  repressing  organised  rebellion  in  its  midst. 
Any  Government,  in  any  circumstances,  will  be  prepared 
to  make  great  sacrifices  to  shun  that.  Ministers  must 
realise  that,  if  they  permit  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in 
Ulster,  the  country  will  hold  them  responsible.  No 
matter  what  they  may  say  on  public  platforms,  Minis- 
ters know  that 'if,  through  fear  of  appealing  to  the 
people,  they  suffer  the  country  to  drift  into  civil  war, 
the  censure  of  the  nation  will  be  terrible  and  will 
endure.  The  Liberal  party,  as  it  now  exists,  could 
not  outlive  the  experiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  of  falling  into  the 
error  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  are  earnestly 
trving  to  find  the  best  solution  of  the  Irish  question. 
The  speech  at  Leeds  makes  it  only  too  clear  that 
they  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  question  is 
not' what  the  Government  consider  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, but  what  they  can  persuade  Mr.  Redmond  to 
take.'  The  most  perfect  proposal  wx>uld  be  useless 
unless  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  colleagues  consented. 
The  Nationalist  Party  to-day  (apart  from  Mr.  O'Brien's 
group)  have  77  votes,  which  have  hitherto  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government — at  a  price,  the  price  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill.  If  the  Government  want  to  make 
I  a  new  bargain,  the  Nationalists  must  be  a  party  to 
the  contract.  They  can  turn  the  Government  out  on 
any  division  in  which  they  choose  to  go  into  the  Op- 
position Lobby.  This  has  often  been  said  before,  but 
we  must  repeat  it.  English  people  are  unaccustomed 
to  the  idea  that  the  Government  in  power  is  not  able 
to  mould  its  own  policy.  It  is  necessary  to  draw- 
attention  to  it  at  every  phase  of  the  controversy.  We 
have  no  wish  to  make  party  capital  out  of  it.  It  is 
simply  necessary  to  record  it  as  a  fact — before  it  is 
possible  to  take  an  accurate  view  of  the  situation. 
If  the  Cabinet  were  their  own  masters — the  offer  to 
\  exclude  Ulster  would  have  been  made  before  nova. 
But  Mr.  Asquith  is  faced  with  a  dilemma.  He  dare 
not  give  way  on  the  Ulster  question — the  Nationalist 
i  partv  will  not  consent.  He  dare  not  force  the  Bill  into 
law— Ulster  will  fight.  The  position  of  Mr.  Redmond 
is  no  less  difficult.  His  reputation  as  a  Nationalist  of 
moderate  views  lends  colour  to  the  belief  that  he  would 
take  what  he  can  get  rather  than  risk  all.     The  man 
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who  was  prepared  to  accept  tin:  Irish  Councils  Bill  of 
1907 — before  he  was  thrown  over  by  the  Convention  at 
Dublin  —would  at  least  be  ready  to  consider  the  exclu- 
sion of  L  ister.  But  again  his  hands  are  tied  I  Mr. 
Devlin  and  Mr.  Dillon,  the  extremists  of  the  party-- 
with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  behind  them 
have  throughout  starkly  refused  to  yield  one  iota  to 
the  demands  of  Ulster.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  I  Ionic 
Rule  Bill  as  it  stands  is  distasteful  to  Irish  Nationalists. 
Many  of  them  regard  il  as  unworkable.  They  are 
ready  to  accept  it  only  as  a  makeshift  measure — pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  acquisition  of  wider  f>owers  at 
the  first  opportunity.  To  these;  men  thi'  exclusion  of 
Lister  presents  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  their 
ultimate  ideal  of  a  truly  national  Parliament,  inde- 
pendent of  any  control  at  Westminster.  They  refuse- 
to  agree  to  a  compromise  which  would  render  im- 
possible the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  Mr.  Redmond 
date  not  demur,  if  he  would  Mr.  Devlin  and  Mr. 
Dillon  represent  the  driving  force  behind  the  Home- 
Rule  movement.  Resistance  to  the  popular  Nationalist 
demand  would  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Redmond's  leader- 
ship.   A  split  in  the  party  could  not  be  avoided. 

II  the  Nationalists  will  not  agree  to  the  exclusion 
of  Ulster,  what  then  remains? — civil  war  or  a  general 
election.  Mr.  Asquith  at  Leeds  declared  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  executive  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
law  by  every  appropriate  and  adequate  measure.  Sir 
Edward  (hey  also  has  said  that  violence  must  be 
met  by  violence.  We  should  like  to  have  the  frank- 
opinion  of  the  Minister  for  War.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  Army  is  in  sympathy  with  Ulster.  We  are- 
able  to  state  on  the  authority  of  a  very  eminent  soldier 
thai  the  Government  will  be  unable  to  rely  upon  the 
Army.  Feeling  is  running  high  in  the  ranks.  The 
question  is  being  keenly  discussed  in  canteen  and  mess- 
room.  The  prevailing  sentiment  can  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words  :  "  We  have  sworn  to  fight  the  King's 
enemies,  but  not  the  King's  friends  ".  The  treason  of 
"  Colonel  "  Lynch — the  honourable  member  for  West 
Clare — at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War  is  bearing 
its  fruit.  The  Army  will  not  champion  the  cause  of 
men  who  showed  their  true  colours  at  the  time  of  our 
national  disaster.  If  the  Government  call  for  soldiers 
to  put  down  a  rising  in  Ulster,  they  will  call  in  vain. 

Last  week  the  less  important  members  of  the 
Ministry — under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Birrell — 
vehemently  protested  there  would  be  no  general  elec- 
tion. This  week  they  have  been  reinforced  by  the  Post- 
master-General and  by  Mr.  Asquith,  while  Mr.  Birreli 
has  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  it  to  his  Bristol 
audience.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Ministers 
are  compelled  to  speak  on  this  note  lest,  before  they 
have  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  which  is  to  relieve 
them  of  their  difficulties,  the  country  became  obsessed 
by  the  idea  that  a  general  election  is  inevitable. 

It  is  becoming  more  clear  every  day  that  not  only  is 
an  appeal  to  the  country  the  right  course  for  the 
Government.  It  is  the  only  course.  Mr.  Asquith 
may  protest,  but  an  appeal  to  the  country  is  the  only 
means  of  escape  left  to  the  Government  from  the  im- 
possible position  they  are  placed  in — a  position  which 
was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later  once  they  had  to 
rely  on  the  Irish  vote.  The  process  has  been  slow. 
The  crisis  has  been  postponed  with  masterly  skill  by 
the  ablest  tactician  of  modern  politics.  But  the  net  is 
drawn  tight.  There  is  no  escape.  It  remains  only 
for  the  Government  in  the  coming  session  to  dissolve 
Parliament  as  gracefully  as  possible. 


THE  RAKE'S  PROGRESS. 

MR.  LARKIN  came  among  us  like  the  whirlwind; 
he  has  gone  like  water.  In  one  brief  week  he 
was  for  "down  with  the  Empire  ",  "down  with  the 
politicians",  and  "down  with  Home  Rule".  Now 
he  is  for  downing  English  labour  leaders,  who  are 
downing  him.  Mr.  Larkin  is  not  a  politician, 
and   he   has   not    been   able   to   lit    into   the  English 


Labour  political  scheme-.  He  came  to  convert  or 
to  coerce  the  English  Labour  leaders;  but  the 
English  Lalnjur  leaders  have  not  moved  an  inch. 
Mr.  Larkin  tried  to  rush  them,  and  he  failed. 
The  idea  was  hopeless  from  the  start;  he  is  not 
ol  their  kind.  He  has  none  of  their  finesse  or 
love  of  innocent  platitude.  He  has  dared  to  say  rude 
things  of  politics  and  politicians,  dared  even  to  inter- 
fere in  a  Labour  question  outside  his  own  union — there 
is  a  world  of  red-tape  among  Labour  leaders,  and  each 
union  is  sacredly  barred  from  the  rest — has  even  dared 
to  talk  nidi  lv  of  the  Government  b\  which  all  good 
Labour  men  live. 

Mr.  Larkin  should  have  taken  a  warning  from  the 
rercnl  fate  of  Mr.  Lansbury.  Mr.  Lansbury  was  in- 
dependent and  talked  rudely  in  Parliament,  even  shook 
his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  Government  on  the  floor  of 
the  House;  and  he  is  no  longer  there.  Mr.  Larkin, 
blind  to  all  this,  has  not  realised  that  the  true  policy 
of  a  Labour  leader  is  to  say  unpleasant  things  of  the 
Government  in  a  "  devilish  gentlemanly  way,"  like 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  but  that  he  must  on  no 
account  embarrass  it. 

There  is  a  Labour  leader,  a  pillar  of  the  party,  who 
is  sometimes  pleased  to  honour  London  with  his  com- 
pany al  dinner;  he  dines  out  regularly,  and  wears  the 
uniform.  Afterwards  he  returns  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  lest  the  Tories  should  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment; but  on  the  way  to  St.  Stephen's  he  calls  at  his 
rooms  and  changes  into  the  lounge  suit  and  bowler  hat 
of  the  democrat.  A  "  dress  "  suit  might  offend  the 
weaker  brethren  or  a  visitor  from  among  his  con- 
stituents. One  cannot  imagine  Mr.  Larkin  doing  that. 
He  has  no  social  ambitions.  He  will  not  be  decently 
impotent,  like  the  Labour  party  here,  so  he  is  solemnly 
warned  by  English  Labour  leaders  and  the  English 
Labour  newspaper  to  be  careful.  He  called  for 
immediate  action — and  they  deferred  considering  the 
call  three  weeks.  Now  he  is  "  downing  "  them  again, 
at  Sheffield.  Mr.  Larkin  asked  for  a  general  strike ; 
they  gave  him  good  advice,  and  told  him  not  to  meddle 
in  things  which  were  not  really  his  affair.  They  were 
too  wise  for  Mr.  Larkin.  They  "lobbied"  him; 
probably  they  told  him  he  must  not  attack  the  Govern- 
ment and  Home  Rule,  since  by  the  Government  and 
Mr.  Redmond  forty  Labour  gentlemen  keep  their  place  ; 
probably  they  told  him  it  was  not  safe  to  "  Down  the 
Empire  "  either,  for  one  never  knows  in  these  days  of 
Empire  Parliamentary  tours  who  may  come  back  con- 
verted. The  approved  attitude  in  Labour  circles  is  to 
say  nothing  as  to  the  Empire  and  to  down  Tariff 
Reform.  Clearly  Mr.  Larkin  was  disturbed.  The 
speech  at  Manchester  was  modified  and  explained  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  Here  Mr.  Larkin  was  out  of  touch  and 
out  of  place.  At  Manchester  he  spoke  of  what  he  knew 
— the  evil  housing  conditions  of  Dublin,  the  starving 
women  and  children,  the  harsh  Nationalist  employers, 
the  farce  of  political  agitation  for  Home  Rule  in  a 
sweated  city — and  his  rough  eloquence  was  rudely  im- 
pressive. In  London  he  spoke  of  what  he  did  not  know 
— the  political  situation,  the  Home  Rule  controversy — 
and  the  result  was  a  frost. 

But  Mr.  Larkin  in  Dublin  is  important  and  is  power- 
ful. On  his  own  ground  Mr.  Larkin  is  sure  of  his  way. 
The  fiery  agitator  of  Dublin  is  not  the  dazed  orator 
who  failed  at  the  Albert  Hall.  In  Dublin  he  has  really 
achieved  a  great  thing,  almost  an  incredible  thing. 
The  dominant  issue  in  Dublin  is  no  longer  Home  Rule, 
but  the  conditions  of  labour,  the  unsavoury  slums,  the 
sweating ;  and  while  these  things  remain  Mr.  Larkin 
will  remain  a  local  power,  The  Dublin  Home  Rulers 
may  ignore  him,  but  the  people  to  whom  he  appeals 
will  not  ignore  him.  They  may  even  send  him  to 
Parliament,  if  he  so  wishes,  as  the  head  of  a  new  Irish 
Labour  party,  which  cares  nothing  for  Home  Rule  and 
derides  the  English  Labour  party.  The  importance  of 
Mr.  Larkin,  politically,  is  that  he  has  in  Dublin  put 
Home  Rule  into  the  second  place.  Beyond  that  he  does 
not  help  the  Unionists  in  any  way.  He  is  and  will  be 
utterly  unable  to  affect  the  agrarian  vote  in  Ireland. 
He  abuses  Sir  Edward  Carson  as  bitterly  as  he  abuses 
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Mr.  Redmond.  In  Dublin  he  has  hit  Home  Rule  a 
sti layering  blow,  but  he  has  done  this  only  because 
the  Dublin  Home  Rulers  are  also  the  Dublin  share- 
holders and  employers  of  labour. 


PLAYING  AT  SOLDIERS. 

" "  I  *  HE  men  who  tell  you  that,  because  you  have 
A  had  no  invasion  since  the  Conquest,  you'll 
never  have  one,  and  needn't  guard  against  one,  are 
verv  old  men  ".  Thus  Palmerston  over  a  militia  move- 
ment sixty  years  ago — brave,  impatient  words,  driving 
straight  to  the  truth  :  words  that  probably  were  needed 
to  warn  English  people  then,  and  beyond  the  shade  of  a 
doubt  are  needed  to  warn  English  people  to-day.  The 
Territorial  scheme  has,  after  a  long — a  dangerously 
long — and  full  trial  proved  a  failure ;  and  everybody 
who  cares  to  enquire,  or  even  casually  to  read  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Roberts  and  others,  knows  perfectly 
well  thai  the  best  opinion  of  the  leading  authorities  now 
is  that  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  is  a  practical,  a 
constant,  a  most  grave  danger.  That  is  why  we  do 
to-day  need  very  urgently  a  statesman  of  the  calibre 
of  1'almerston  to  startle  the  public  out  of  the  long  sloth 
and  false  sense  of  safeness  into  which  it  lias  sunk  over 
all  that  concerns  invasion  and  national  service. 

Alas,  instead  of  the  scorn  of  Palmerston,  the  public 
has  the  soporific  of  Mr.  Asquith  ;  and  not  on  the  long 
list  of  Prime  Ministers,  at  least  of  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  front  rank  in  power  and  intellect,  a  single  one  could 
be  found  quite  to  match — certainly  not  one  to  excel — 
Mr.  Asquith  in  soporifics.  The  "Westminster  Gazette  ", 
week  after  week,  year  after  year,  in  its  cartoons  shows 
us  the  most  comfortable,  comforting  figure  of  a  Prime 
Minister  that  could  possibly  be  imagined  ;  and  it  has 
hit  him  off  extremely  well.  There  is  that,  nearly 
always,  in  the  Prime  Minister's  tones  and  style,  in  the 
easy,  rounded,  assured  sentences — in  the  whole 
carriage  of  the  man — which  suggests  Browning's 
"  All's  right  with  the  World  ".  "  Don't  worry  ", 
he  insists,  "  Wait  a  bit  and  see  ",  "  All  in  good 
season,  my  friends  ".  His  whole  personality,  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  by  his  admiring  cartoonists,  seems  to 
irradiate  a  spirit  of  complete  composure.  Who  can 
wonder  that  there  has  grown  up  an  Asquith  Legend? 
Mr.  A.  H.  Johnson,  the  great  History  lecturer  at 
Oxford,  used  to  tell  his  pupils  of  the  story  that  Pitt 
went  about  with  the  Austerlitz  look  on  his  face  towards 
the  close — though  some  say  that  the  gout  had  really 
more  to  do  with  that  look  in  Pitt's  face  than  ever 
Austerlitz  had.  The  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister  may  well  be  confident  they  will 
never  live  to  see  an  Austerlitz  look  on  their  leader's 
features. 

Mr.  Asquith's  reply  to  the  County  Territorial  Asso- 
ciation which  wailed  on  him  on  Wednesday  affords  a 
very  perfect  example  of  the  good,  easy,  comforting, 
composed  way.  They  come  to  him  with  bale.  He 
rises,  makes  a  speech,  and  all  is  balm  forthwith  ! 
They  come  to  him  and  tell  him  that  every  olhcer  in  the 
Territorials  should  have  a  yearly  personal  allowance  of 
from  ^75  down  to  ^,20,  besides  adequate  pay  for  week- 
end camps ;  they  ask  for  annual  bonuses,  higher 
separation  allowances,  better  clothing  provisions,  special 
money  exemptions  for  all  employers,  etc.  They  come 
to  him  with  a  programme  which — if  Lord  Roberts 
knows  anything  about  military  service — will  run  into 

1,680,000  a  year.  Add  this  to  the  3$  millions  which 
the  Territorials  already  cost,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
5  million  sterling  :  roughly,  about  the  cost,  Lord 
Roberts  reckons,  of  a  real*  National  Service  Army  of 
450,000  men,  fully  trained,  fully  equipped,  permanent  ! 

Whereupon  the  Prime  Minister  makes  the  most 
assuaging  and  comforting  speech  in  the  world.  All  the 
demands  of  the  deputation  are  to  be  considered  sym- 
pathetically by  the  Government — so  far  as  "  the 
resources  at  its  disposal  "  permit.  The  Territorials, 
he  finds,  are  splendid.  How  they  knock  the  poor  old 
\  olunteers  into  a  cocked  hat  !  What  training,  what 
efficiency,  what  promise  !    Mark,  too,  the  improvement 


in  figures.  Nine  thousand  more  men  enlisting  this 
year  than  enlisted  last  year;  and,  mirabile  dictu,  no 
less  a  number  of  new  officers  this  year  over  last  than 
— one  hundred  !  So  "  the  now  acknowledged  break- 
down of  the  Territorial  Army  under  the  present 
system  " — Lord  Roberts's  considered,  expert  words— is 
to  be  patched  up  by  such  "  resources  "  as  are  at  the 
Cabinet's  disposal  after  the  Government  has  settled' 
with  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  with  its  Old  Age 
Pension  and  National  Insurance  liabilities.  Once  more 
we  are  to  stumble  up  out  of  the  Territorial  quagmire 
and  somehow  boggle  on  till  down  we  go  again,  or  till 
the  invader,  putting  a  close  to  our  suspense— and 
expense — does  truly  come.  Has  any  Ministry  since 
the  time  of  Walcheren  ever  played  and  fumbled  over  its 
soldiers  quite  so  absurdly  as  Colonel  Seely's  and 
Mr.  Asquith's  Ministry? 


THE  WOMAN'S  DOG. 

WHERE  is  the  secret  of  woman's  passion  for  toy 
dogs?  That  the  mania  for  littleness,  for 
eccentricity,  for  forlorn  helplessness  is  chiefly  a 
feminine  weakness  the  enormous  proportion  of  toy 
dogs  at  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Show  this  week  would 
prove,  if  proof  were  needed  of  a  fact  so  obvious.  Some 
men  there  are  who  delight  in  the  simian  ugliness  of 
the  Griffon,  in  the  hydrocephalic  pertness  of  the 
Japanese,  in  the  inscrutable  dignity  of  the  tiny 
Pekingese,  with  its  "  billowing  standard  of  pomp  above 
its  back  ",  to  borrow  the  fine  figure  of  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  late  Empress  Dowager  of  China.  But 
the  average  male,  loving  dogs  of  most  types,  harbours 
a  secret  dislike  for  the  .Toy.  He  may  have  to  put  up 
with  it  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  but  he  can 
seldom  simulate  enthusiasm.  It  is  woman  who 
demands  these  dwarfs,  woman  who  chiefly  breeds 
them,  and  woman  who  makes  most  money  out  of  the 
"  fancy  ". 

Of  course,  she  overdoes  it,  as  she  overdoes  all 
things.  Nothing  is  quite  so  pathetic  as  the  devotion 
of  a  woman — pretty,  clever,  and  wealthy — to  the 
rather  insensible  little  animal  she  carries  in  her  muff. 
Titania,  coying  Bottom's  amiable  cheeks,  was  profit- 
ably engaged  in  comparison ;  Bottom  showed  some 
appreciation,  and  had  enthusiasms,  if  only  for  hay. 
Of  course,  the  Toy,  being  a  sort  of  a  dog,  is  not  with- 
out affection.  But  it  is  only  Toy  affection  at  best. 
The  little  creature  has  not  room  enough  to  develop 
the  whole-souled  worship  of  its  human  friend  that 
dominates  dogs  of  the  grander  types. 

Besides,  it  has  troubles  of  its  own.  Even  in  fair 
health  it  seems  to  be  saddened  by  a  sense  of  its  own 
insignificance.  Toy  dogs  are  never  puppies.  They 
are  born  old,  with  a  premature  sense  of  the  gloom 
of  life.  Just  as  one  cannot  imagine,  say,  John  Stuart 
Mill  making  mud-pies,  so  one  cannot  fancy  a  highly 
bred  Toy  going  into  joyous  delirium  over  a  bone,  or 
a  ball,  or  an  old  slipper,  or  any  other  object  appeal- 
ing to  the  healthy  puppy  mind.  Even  if  the 
Pekingese  or  the  Griffon  were  naturally  endowed  with 
high  spirits,  how  long  could  it  withstand  the  dull  mag- 
nificence of  its  surroundings?  As  easily  expect 
sprightliness  in  the  Escurial  under  the  second  Philip. 
Sleeping  in  a  satin-lined  bed,  perhaps  with  hangings 
of  tapestry;  bathed  in  scented  water;  going  through 
an  elaborate  bill  of  fare,  including  sole,  chicken,  and 
custard — is  it  wonderful  that  the  Toy  develops  a  well- 
bred  indifference,  a  superiority  to  emotion  that  tan- 
talises his  doting  mistress  and  urges  her  to  new 
extravagances? 

The  maternal  instinct  gone  astray — that  is  the 
common  explanation  of  this  feminine  craze  for  the 
pampering  of  pets,  which  among  the  high  plutocracy 
almost  reaches  the  point  of  insanity.  Yet  ordinary 
observation  shows  that  it  is  not  the  childless  matron 
and  the  spinster  alone  who  decorate  their  pets  with 
jewelled  collars,  clothe  them  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  encase  their  paws  in  patent  leather  for  town  wear 
and  brogues  for  the  country.     There  are  plenty  of 
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houses  where  there  are  both  nurse-maids  and  kennel- 
maids,  and  where  the  dogs'  attendant  has  precedence 
of  the  children's.  Still,  in  one  sense,  no  doubt,  the 
dog  does  represent  the  satisfaction  of  an  imperious 
instinct  of  motherhood.  In  some  women  this  instinct 
takes  the  form  of  the  mere  desire  for  a  living  toy,  and 
a  healthy  child  simply  will  not  be  anybody's  toy — at 
least,  not  once  it  is  old  enough  to  possess  a  personality. 
Everybody  knows  the  woman  who  dotes  on  her  baby 
but  has  only  a  cool  kind  of  affection  for  the  child  of 
two  or  three  years  later.  She  can  no  longer  dandle 
and  pet  it,  make  a  doll  of  it,  expend  on  it  the  dumb 
impulses  of  her  mother  breast.  It  has  ideas  of  its  own  ; 
it  prefers  mischief  to  sentiment,  would  rather  play  than 
be  kissed,  and  in  short  signifies  with  great  decision  its 
conversion  to  an  individualist  philosophy.  A  Toy  dog 
may  not  respond  intelligently  to  endearments,  but  it  will 
at  least  accept  passively  the  emotions  that  must  have 
some  outlet,  and  so  its  snub  nose  and  globular  forehead 
receive  t lie  tributes  which  the  child  scorns. 

Women  of  this  type  often  encounter  the  reproach 
that  they  are  wanting  in  womanly  instinct.  They  are 
accused  of  wasting  on  the  kennel  what  should  be  given 
to  the  cradle.  What  is  wrong  with  them  is  rather  an 
exaggeration  of  the  qualities  of  their  sex,  the  maternal 
passion  uncontrolled  by  any  sense  of  proportion.  We 
see  it  in  the  mother  of  an  imbecile  or  sickly  child,  and 
then  we  honour  it  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  human 
devotion.  When  it  takes  the  form  of  feeding  a  fluffy 
little  dog  on  caviare  sandwiches,  we  contemn  it.  Vet 
in  essence  there  is  perhaps  no  great  difference.  At  the 
root  is  the  woman's  feeling  that  this  thing  at  least  is 
wholly  hers.  Only  death  can  separate  the  mother  and 
this  child.  Only  the  dog-stealer  can  come  between  mis- 
tress and  pet. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  tendency  to  love  helplessness  for 
its  own  sake — it  is  seen,  too,  in  women's  devotion  to 
invalid  or  worthless  husbands  who  have  the  one  virtue 
of  fidelity — one  wonders  what  would  happen  to  man  if 
woman  really  became  the  dominant  sex.  Would  she  not 
try  to  mould  him  much  as  she  has  moulded  the  Toy  dog 
to  her  fancy?  Men  lag  behind  women  in  civilisation, 
said  Mrs.  Pankhurst  on  her  farewell  to  New  York. 
What  standard  of  civilisation  does  the  feminist  desire 
man  to  reach?  Something,  one  suspects,  closely  re- 
sembling the  placid  stupidity  and  dependence  of  a 
Pomeranian  or  a  Pekingese. 


MIDDLE  ARTICLES. 

THE  SPELLING  BEE. 
By  Gilbert  Cannan. 

THE  activity  of  the  mind  has  often  seemed  to  me 
very  like  the  winding  of  skeins  of  coloured  wool 
— probably  because  I  had  a  grandmother  who  spent  all 
her  evenings  and  many  of  her  days  in  making  woollen 
mats.  She  wound  the  skeins  into  balls,  cut  the  wool 
into  pieces  as  she  wanted  them,  and  then  threaded 
them  into  a  mesh  to  make  a  pattern.  So  much  does 
pattern  seem  to  be  the  end  of  everything  in  my  mind 
that  often  I  seek  relaxation  by  reversing  the  process 
and  taking  the  balls  and  unwinding  them  into  skeins. 
Such  a  threading  of  memory  invariably  leads  me  back 
to  two  recollections  of  myself  :  first,  as  a  pinafored 
infant  rolling  in  a  puddle  because  I  had  been  told  not 
to  go  near  it — my  earliest  deliberate  assertion  of  indi- 
viduality— and  then  as  an  inflated  urchin  issuing 
triumphant  from  a  strenuous  competition,  a  spelling 
bee.  I  was  rewarded  with  a  large  red  apple.  I 
knew  it  to  be  a  Canadian  because  I  had  seen  just  such 
ipples  in  the  greengrocer's  at  the  corner  of  Carter 
Street,  which  was  at  the  back  of  our  entry,  but 
beyond  this  scientific  curiosity  I  had  so  little  interest 
in  the  apple  that  I  allowed  my  brother  to  eat  it,  and 
retired  into  a  cogitation  which  has  neither  come  to 
an  end  nor  shows  any  signs  of  doing  so. 

It  was  my  first  grapple  with  the  world  outside 
myself,  and  its  success  was  so  enormously  a  matter  of 
luck  that  I  am  still  filled  with  the  terror  of  it,  and 
can  win  through  no  adventure  of  the  mind  without 


reference  to  it.  No  other  presentation  of  tilings  u 
they  are  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me.  1 
knew  then  that  the  mind  is  ultimately  presented  with 
an  alternative,  and  thai  luck  decides  one  way  or 
another. 

1  he  scene  is  a  class-room  in  what  was  then  called 
a  board-school.    Three  of  its  walls  are  of  glass  and 

I  wood  and  two  of  these  walls  slide  up  and  down.  In 
the  room  are  eighty  boys,  more  or  less  of  one  size 
and  age,  and  on  either  side,  through  the  glass  are 
seen  eighty  more  boys,  and  beyond  them  another 
eighty,  and  beyond  again  eighty,  and  round  the  corner 
fifty,  with  a  herd  of  girls  in  another  wing  of  the 
building.  Our  eighty  boys  arc  ranged  standing  on 
forms  round  three  sides  of  the  room  against  the 
glass  partitions.  The  headmaster— a  genial  tyrant,  a 
grey-bearded  man  with  rather  fierce  and  yet  timid 
eyes,  who  had  a  wonderful  skill  in  pinching  the  fleshy 
portions  of  a  small  boy's  body — stands  against  the 
window  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket  and  the  other 
dandling  an  apple,  a  large  red  apple,  throwing  it  up 
in  the  air  and  catching  it  with  an  appetising  smack, 
while  our  master,  Ponty,  explains  the  terms  of  the 
competition  :  one  word  each,  until  the  last  two  boys 

1  left  in,  and  they  are  to  have  three.  That  is  to  say, 
if  you  mis-spell  a  word,  out  you  go.  Ponty  with- 
drew and  the  boy  next  me  sang  under  his  breath  an 
authorless  verse  that  was  all  the  tradition,  or,  for 
that  matter,  all  the  poetry,  except  "  We  are  Seven  " 

1  and  the  "  Eve  of  Waterloo,"  I  ever  discovered  in 
the  place  : 

Ponty's  nose  is  long, 
Polity's  nose  is  strong; 

'Twere  no  disgrace 

To  Ponty's  face 
1 1  Ponty's  nose  were  gone. 

The  jingle  so  engrossed  me  that  I  lost  count  of  what 
;  was  happening,  and  found  myself  being  roared  at. 
"Sheep-faced  boy — diphthong  \"  I  said,  "No 
sir".  "Don't  answer  me  back;  spell  it!"  My 
little  legrs  quaked  and  the  walls  of  my  stomach 
heaved  in,  and  I  spelled  it.  .  .  .  There  were 
five  boys  sitting  down.  My  two  neighbours  joined 
them,  and  more  followed.  I  was  excited  to  find  that 
I  could  spell  all  the  words  at  which  they  failed.  I 
did  not  gloat  over  their  downfall.  My  interest  was 
too  deep  for  that.  I  was  discovering  that  I  knew 
words,  that  I  was  intimate  with  them,  that  the  sound 
of  them  brought  them  before  my  mind  letter  by  letter, 
and  as  words  I  gloried  in  them.  Certain  it  is  that 
I  did  not  ask  them  to  have  any  meaning  They  came 
tumbling  in  on  the  teacher's  harsh  voice,  and  I  could 
pull  them  out  like  elastic,  or  like  a  certain  gold 
chain  my  mother  had,  and  then  let  the  links,  the 
letters,  close  to  again.  It  was  a  new  and  a  singular 
power,  and  it  was  keeping  me  at  an  elevation  while 
my  fellows  went  toppling  down.  Tracheotomy , 
vagary,  pneumatic ,  elepliantine,  transatlantic — I  sur- 
vived them  all.  The  teacher  threw  them  out.  I 
caught  them,  rolled  them  up  like  a  clout,  and 
chucked  them  back  to  him.  .  .  .  There  were  only 
five  of  us  left  in.  Hypodermic  knocked  out  two.  I 
trampled  it  underfoot.  Telepathy  reduced  us  to  two, 
a  red-headed  boy  (then  a  terror  to  fight,  now  an 
undertaker)  and  myself.  We  were  called  to  the  front 
of  the  class  :  "  Come  forward,  Skinnylegs  and  Copper- 
nob  ".  We  went  forward,  heated,  elated,  glaring 
at  the  apple.  "  If  one  of  you  isn't  out  in  ten 
minutes  ",  said  the  headmaster,  "  I  shall  eat  it 
mvself  ".  Twenty  minutes  later  we  were  still  at  it. 
Tripod  nearly  floored  me  because  it  was  presented 
syllable  bv  syllable — tri-pod.  "  T — r  ",  said  I,  with 
"  v  "  falling  off  my  tongue,  when  I  caught  a  malicious 
gleam  in  the  teacher's  fierce  yet  timid  eye.  If  it  were 
not  "  y  "  then  it  must  be  "  i  ",  and  I  saved  myself.  He 
gave  us  a  short  respite  then  and  entertained  the  class 
with  an  anecdote  of  how  he  once  knew  a  boy  whose 
legs  were  so  thin  that  his  mother  used  them  for 
knitting-needles,  and  another  boy  whose  head  was 
so  red  that  they  used  him  to  warm  the  beds.  Then, 
suddenly   out    of    his   fantastic    nonsense,    he  said, 
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"  Gauge  "  1  Legs  and  red  heads  so  obsessed  my  mind 
that  I  had  lost  my  power  over  words.  I  knew  that 
gauge  was  not  all  it  seemed,  that  there  was  a  catch 
in  it  somewhere,  but  whether  it  was  gau  or  gua  I 
could  not  decide.  It  was  a  horror  and  a  torment  to 
me.  I  knew  not  whether  it  was  my  rival's  turn  or 
mine;  nor  did  he  know,  for  he  said,  "Me,  sir"? 
"  Yes,     Carrots,     you  !  "      And     Carrots  faltered, 

fumbled,     stuttered,     stammered:   "G  ".  The 

most  awful  pause  ensued.     He  repeated  "G  ". 

If  he  failed,  the  word  would  pass  on  to  me.  If  he 
failed  I  should  know  where  the  u  fell.  He  prevari- 
cated :  "Greengage,  sir"?  "  No,  gauge  of  a  rail- 
way."     "G — g — u  .  "      "Wrong:     now  then, 

Matchsticks  !  "  I  had  it.  The  apple  was  mine.  I 
did  not  wait  for  more.  I  believe  I  moved  towards 
the  apple  as  1  spoke  :  "  G — a — u — g — e  ".  The 
teacher  hurled  the  apple  at  me,  and  I  caught  it. 

My  brother  ate  it.  He  ate  it  on  the  way  home. 
I  watched  him  eat  it  with  never  a  word  of  reproach. 
I  was  torn  between  my  new-found  delight  in  words 
as  words  and  horror  at  the  luck  which  had  brought 
me  to  success.  Suppose  I  had  been  asked  first  !  I 
should  have  said  g — u — a — g — e.  There  was  a  trick 
in  the  word,  and  that  looked  odder  than  the  other 

way.    I  should  have  said  g — u — a          and  Carrots 

would  have  got  the  apple.  To  be  frank,  I  hated  my 
luck.  I  wanted  to  have  got  my  success  with  my 
beloved  power,  my  sense  of  mastery.  I  loathed  to 
admit  that  apples  are  won  by  anything  else  but 
unaided  merit,  and  I  was  forced  to  admit  it. 

And  it  has  always  been  so.  In  work,  in  play,  in 
love,  in  marriage — oh  !  especially  in  marriage — in 
the  making  of  books,  in  the  winning  ol  bread,  there 
is  always  the  discovery  of  a  power,  the  practice  in 
the  use  of  it,  the  arrival  at  an  alternative,  and  then 
the  decision,  the  achievement  by  luck,  so  that  there 
is  never  any  satisfaction  in  the  winning  of  the  prize, 
but  only  in  the  endeavour.  Is  that  fundamentally, 
humanly  so?  Or  is  it  only  personal  to  myself,  a 
conditioning  of  my  mental  attitude  by  experience? 
Indeed,  I  have  no  taste  for  gambling,  for  the  breath- 
less alternative  without  the  power  or  the  endeavour. 
Is  that  foolish — perverse?  Surely  life  is  ultimately 
one  huge  gamble.  It  is  so;  but  I  know  that  the 
alternative  is  only  reached  through  endeavour  and 
the  exercise  of  power.  I  knew  that  when  I  was  a 
very  little  boy. 


SENSIBILITY  :    A  DIALOGUE. 

(Laurence  Sterne,  born  November  24TH,  17 13.) 

Scene  :   The  Garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
Enter,    from    opposite    directions ,    the    shades  of 

Laurence  Sterne  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Sterne.     Dr.  Johnson,  if  I  err  not  ? 

Johnson.    Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 

Sterne.  Nay,  sir,  'tis  I  that  am  at  a  disadvantage — 
I  that  bestrode  my  poor  hobby-horse  of  Letters — 
alas,  'tis  many  years  since — without  ever  getting 
so  much  as  a  nod  from  their  Dictator  ! 

Johnson.  If  you  talk  of  Letters,  I  never  admitted  Mr. 
Sterne's  pretensions  :  I  see  no  reason  to  depart 
from  a  judgment  which  

Sterne  [interrupting).  But,  Doctor,  I  can  show  you 
hosts  of  reasons.  We  are  here  in  Paris — amid  a 
people  to  you  at  least  alien  in  sentiment  and 
(methinks)  in  language — you  lack  a  whetstone  for 
your  dialectic  

Johnson.  Sir,  as  Milton  has  it — I  admit  I  was  a  little 
hard  upon  him — "  the  mind  is  its  own  place  ".  He 
who  has  a  fund  of  literature  and  philosophy  will 
ever  find  disputants  within  his  own  breast.  He 
needs  not  to  take  up  with  a  chance  and  unsought 
acquaintance,  whose  • 

Sterne  (interrupting).  Whose  birthday  it  happens  to 
be — who  is  the  prey  of  melancholy  thoughts — who 
throws  himself  upon  your  sympathy.  Of  old  you 
were  not  insensible  to  such  anniversaries.  Have 
you  forgot  the  lines  you  writ  for  Mrs.  Thrale? 

Johnson  (obviously  mollified).  Sir,  'twas  a  trifle 
merely  ;  thrown  off,  so  to  say,  while  the  tea  was 


brewing.  But  come;  I,  too,  am  no  stranger  to 
depression.  We  will,  if  you  please,  endeavour  to 
hearten  one  another's  spirits.  I  know  not  what 
trick  of  fancy  has  caused  me  to  revisit  a  city  and  a 
people  that  1  never  conspicuously  loved — unless 
'twere  a  November  fog  in  Fleet  Street.  Without 
budging  an  inch  from  my  attitude  towards  Mr. 
Sterne  as  an  author,  I  am  willing  to  converse  with 
him  as  a  man. 

Sterne  (bowing  low).  You  are  all  suavity  and  polite- 
ness, Doctor.  Well,  a  man  is  privileged  upon  his 
birthday.  Suppose  we  talk  about — myself.  Have 
you  ever  reflected  on  the  influence  of  the  seasons 
upon  nativity?  The  last  leaves  were  falling,  when 
I  was  swaddled — fit  emblems  of  a  life  destined  to 
be  stripped,  one  by  one,  of  its  alleviations — I  was 
cradled  amid  tempests — the  pitiless  raindrops  fell 
faster  than  the  leaves — but  no  faster  nor  no  fiercer 
than  the  blows  of  misfortune  have  fallen  in- 
cessantly upon  my  helpless  head.  (He  produces  a 
pocket-handkerchief  of  the  finest  cambric,  and 
buries  his  face  in  it). 

Johnson  (fidgeting  from  one  loot  to  another).  Poh, 
sir  !  These  are  foppish  lamentations.  Pray  let's 
have  no  more  on't. 

Sterne  (recovering  his  composure,  and  looking  at  the 
sky).  Nay,  but  hear  me  !  See  how,  at  this 
moment,  the  sunshine  breaks  through  heavy 
clouds,  transfiguring  all  things.  'Twas  thus  with 
my  genius — nothing  could  for  long  obscure  it — it 
flashed  forth,  in  spite  of  all — it  illumined  Lefevre's 
tears  and  Toby's  smile — my  glance  was  ever 
upward  

Johnson.  Which  prevented  you  from  remarking,  no 
doubt,  that  you  were  often  ankle-deep  in  mire  and 
garbage. 

Sterne  (airily).  Things,  believe  me,  incidental  to  the 
world  we  live  in.  Blame  the  dull  earth  for  them, 
not  me.  You  make  too  small  allowance  for  tem- 
perament— your  own  as  well  as  mine.  Argument 
was  your  weapon,  always — innuendo,  sometimes, 
mine — I  plied  the  rapier — you  (pardon  me)  the 
bludgeon — what  matter  how  we  got  our  effects, 
so  long  as  we  go!  iln-nj  ■ 

Johnson.  A  truce  to  sophistrj  !  Mine  was  at  least  a 
weapon  before  which  impostors  trembled.  I  will 
not  be  provoked  into  using  it  upon  the  shadow  of 
a  shade.    (He  snorts). 

Sterne.  Shade  !  The  word  is  most  suggestive.  The 
lights  and  shades  of  literary  artifice — how  wholly 
you  neglected  them  !  That  is  why  people  nowa- 
days cannot  read  your  Ramblers  and  your  Idlers. 
Your  Dick  Shifters  and  your  Minims  are  forgot — 
while  the  world  still  cherishes — they  tell  me — 
Corporal  Trim  and  Mr.  Shandy. 

Johnson  (glowering).  Sir,  if  by  the  world  you  mean 
the  mob  of  readers,  the  world  is  welcome  to  its 
opinion.    I  set  no  store  by  it. 

Sterne.  And  therein  lies  your  error — both  as  man  and 
author.  Had  you  been  susceptible  of  every  sort 
of  impression,  as  I  was — had  you  allowed  life  to 
play  upon  the  strings  of  your  being  at  its  will — ■ 
you  had  been  a  more  agreeable  man  and  writer. 
Our  characters  are  discernible  in  our  books.  Your 
want  of  sensibility  

Johnson  (interrupting).  There  it  is  !  I  thought  we 
should  be  upon  it  soon  !  Sensibility  .  .  . 
Pray,  sir,  what  practical  good  has  sensibility  ever 
effected?  Sir,  sensibility  ever  stops  short  of 
benevolence.  It  derives  a  pleasing  melancholy 
from  the  woes  of  others.  It  debauches  the 
character  of  him  who  harbours  it.  It  makes  him 
the  prey  of  mawkish  imaginations.  It  is  but 
another  name  for  the  merest  self-indulgence. 

Sterne.  Bless  me,  how  am  I  belaboured  with  words  ! 
But  there  is  no  active  benevolence — I  assure  you — 
without  sensibility  to  prompt  it.  Will  you  give  me 
leave  to  prove  so  much? 

1  ohnson.    Why,  yes,  sir — if  you  can. 

Sterne.  This  morning  my  occasions  took  me  to  the 
Bank  of  France.  There  were  several  customers, 
and  I  must  wait  my  turn.     Among  them  was  a 
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woman  of  ilic  people — a  fair  face,  qh  which,  how- 
ever, constant  toil  had  already  set  its  mark.  She 
handed  ehe  cleric  a  piece  <>f  gx>ld,  to  l)c  added  to 
her  store.  Me  eyed  it  with  suspicion — you  are 
aware  that  the  coiners  of  base  money  have  been 
busy.  lie  tested  it  between  the  blades  of  a  little 
instrument— a  sort  of  scissors.  It  bent — it  broke. 
He  threw  thr  fragments  to  the  poor  woman. 
"  You  have  been  cheated  ",  he  exclaimed.  "  The 
coin  is  counterfeit—  it  is  worthless  ".  But  she 
would  not  hear  him.  "  It  must  be  real  ",  she- 
cried.  "  It  is  tin;  savings  of  months  of  labour.  It 
is  you  who  di  fraud  me  !  You  have  destroyed  my 
monev  !  "  The  clerk  persisted  bade  her,  at  last, 
be  gOIi&.  She  passed  from  wrath  to  misery.  She 
burst  inio  tears  and  lamentations.  1  hear  them 
siill  !  My  own  tears  were  rising- ;  the  other  gen- 
llcmen,  waiting,  like  myself,  their  turn,  were 
visibly  affected. 

|oii\son.  Aye,  sir,  I'll  be  bound  they  were.  French- 
men, and  as  vaporous  and  fantastic  as  yourself. 
A  wonderful  deal  of  good  your  combined  tears  did 
the  poor  woman.     So  much  for  sensibility  ! 

Siickm  .  Ave,  sir  !  So  much — is  sympathy  nothing? 
Is  it  nothing  that  our  sorrow  testified  to  the  one- 
ness of  humanity?  So  much,  I  say  ;  but  more  also. 
Permit  me  to  finish  my  narrative.  I  plunged  my 
hand  into  my  pocket— «  plague  on't,  1  drew  forth 
an  empty  purse — but  the  others  followed  me — they 
clubbed  together,  and  made  up  two  louis  to 
replace  the  bad  one.  Judge,  then,  if  the  poor  soul 
went  away  consoled  and  happy  ! 

[OHNSON.  Sir,  did  you  take  the  woman's  address?  I, 
too,  would  like  to  contribute  to  her  necessities. 
You  did  not?    That  was  remiss  in  you. 

STERNE.  Aha,  Dr.  Johnson  !  Where  is  your  stoicism, 
your  rigour?  You  also,  it  appears,  are  the  sport 
of  sensibility  ! 

Johnson  (hotly).  Nothing  of  tin-  kind,  sir.  I  am 
actuated  by  that  determination  to  relieve  honest 
and  deserving  poverty  which  has  always  been 
among  my  principles.  Sensibility  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  despise  sensibility,  and  I  detest 
sentimentalists.  It  is  an  affair  of  reason,  pure 
reason,  exclusively. 

Sterne.  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  an  affair  of  pure  reason 
exclusively  !    (He  indulges  in  a  prolonged  cackle). 

Johnson  (stiffly).  Sir,  you  appear  to  be  diverted. 
Where  the  risible  faculty  is  so  easily  stirred,  a 
vacuitv  of  intelligence  is  invariably  connoted.  I 
w  ill  wish  you  a  very  good  morning. 

Si-erne.    Good   morning,   Dr.   Johnson!  Sensibility 

has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  of  course          Oh,  no, 

nothing  at  all  '.  (He  vanishes,  leaving  a  trail  of 
laughter  behind  him.  Dr.  Johnson  remains, 
muttering  angrily  to  himself.  Presently,  however, 
a  good-humoured  smile  steals  over  his  rugged 
features;  then,  before  it  is  exhausted,  he  also 
disappears.) 


\X  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  LORD  PROVOST  OF 
GLASGOW. 

Bv  Filson  Young. 

My  Lord, — 

A  rumour  has  reached  me  that  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  in  Glasgow  to  provide  some  memorial  to 
Thomas  Carlyle  that  shall  be  worthy  of  him,  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  your  great  city.  I  have  heard  also  that, 
whatever  further  form  this  memorial  may  take,  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  a  statue  of  Carlyle  shall  be  the 
first  part  of  it.  It  is  not  likely,  if  such  a  movement  be 
really  started  in  Glasgow,  that  it  will  have  any  small 
or  paltry  result  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  expect  it  to 
take  an  almost  national  form,  and  that  Glasgow,  by 
the  virtue  of  her  initiative  and  the  generosity  of  her 
gifts,  w  ill  now  do  that  for  the  memory  of  Carlyle  which 
Edinburgh,  if  not  the  whole  of  Scotland,  should  long 
ago  have  done.  I  hear  further  that  an  opinion  has 
been  expressed  that  a  replica  of  the  Boehm  statue  of 
Carlyle  would  be  considered  acceptable  by  those  who 
have  been  initiating  this  movement. 


My  reason  lor  approaching  you  publicly,  mv  I.  ml, 
in  a  matter  which  may  be  regarded  as  primarils  the 
concent  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  is  that  I  am  anxious 
to  bring  to  your  Lordship's  attention  certain  considera- 
tions which  cannot  be  mentioned  too  earlv.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  regard  provision  of  a  memorial  to  I  homas 
Carlyle  by  the  City  of  Glasgow  as  a  merely  local  affair. 
It   is  a  national  affair.     Carlyle's  name  stands  higher 

j  to-day  in  the  world,  and  his  fame  is  greater,  than  al 
any  time  since  his  death.  His  influence  is  increasing 
and  incalculable.  He  has  in  one  sense  become  the 
heritage  and  possession  of  the  whole  world;  but  bis 
native  Scotland,  w  hich  he  so  dearly  loved,  to  which  he 
was  so  faithful,  and  in  whose  soil  rather  than  amid  tin 
historic  splendours  of  Westminster  Abbey  he  chose 
that  his  bones  should  rest,  is  entitled  to  regard  him  with 
a  more  intimate  pride.  The  monument  to  him,  there- 
lore,  which  Scotland  provides  cannot  suitably  be  erected 
anywhere  else  than  on  Scottish  soil  ;  and  Glasgow,  per- 
ceiving that  the  lime  is  fully  come  for  the  provision  of 
such  a  monument,  has  the  right  to  possess  it  by  virtue 
of  her  initiative  in  proposing  it.     We  shall  look  then 

:  to  Glasgow,  which  in  other  ways  has  In-en  so  Honour- 
able an  example  to  Scotland  in  matters  of  art,  to  pro- 
vide a  really  noble  and  worthy  memorial. 

For  this  reason,  my  Lord,  I  would  respectfully 
sug-gcsi  that  the  occasion  demands  something  more 
characteristic  of  Scotland  and  Carlyle  than  a  copy  of 
a  statue  which  already  exists  in  London.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  poor  thing  to  have  to  confess  that  we 
cannot  a-tti  mpt  a  new  memorial,  and  must  fall  back 
I  on  copies  of  the  old.  But  there  is  another  and  deeper 
objection  to  the  Moehm  statue  which  I  would  ask  your 
Lordship  to  consider.  Fine  as  it  is,  it  is  a  portrait  of 
a  very  old  man — a  crumpled,  sad  old  man.  Practi- 
cally all  the  chief  portraits  of  Carlyle,  whether  the 
work  of  sculptors  or  painters,  represent  him  in  his 
old  age.  Beautiful  and  picturesque  to  the  sculptor 
and  painter  as  the  deep  sadness  of  Carlyle's  declining 
years  may  have  been,  they  are  not  what  the  world 
should  wish  chiefly  to  dwell  upon.  Even  now,  how- 
ever, chiefly  owing  to  ihese  masterly  representations 
of  his  old  age,  the  popular  conception  of  Carlyle  is 
that  of  an  old  man  ;  and  if  the  portraiture  of  a  tottering- 
old  age  be  perpetuated,  so  also  w  ill  be  the  idea  of  ;t 
brain  worn  and  saddened  by  suffering  and  endurance, 
and  his  attributes  will  be  ranked  with  the  glories  of  a 
sunset  and  the  picturesqueness  of  a  ruin.  Could  any- 
thing be  really  more  unfair  to  the  memory  of  Carlyle? 
He  stood  for  strength  and  hope;  the  strength  that  does 
not  fear  to  see  the  worst  of  the  dangers  that  surround 
it,  and  yet  can  find  hope  that  they  will  in  the  end  be 
vanquished  ;  a  strength  that  can  take  its  stand  on  some 
rock  in  the  mid-journey  of  life,  looking  back  without 
regret  and  forward  without  dismay.  Surely  the  right 
monument  of  Carlyle  would  give  expression  above  all 
things  to  strength  and  not  to  decrepitude.  No  such 
monument  exists.  It  is  the  great  opportunity  of 
Glasgow  that  if  the  rumours  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  well  founded  she  will  now  have  the  chance  to  fulfil 
this  strange  omission  and  provide  a  statue  of  Carlyle 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  maturity. 

Ii  w  ill  rightly  be  asked  :  Does  there  exist  a  sculptor 
with  imagination  enough,  with  understanding  enough 
of  Carlyle,  and  with  enough  command  of  his  material, 
to  turn  what  we  know  and  feel  about  this  great  man 
into  a  living  artistic  expression  in  clay  or  bronze?  I 
confess,  my  Lord,  that  when  I  look  round  upon  the 
work  of  our  official  and  academic  sculptors  I  see  no 
evidence  that  their  attempt  to  achieve  such  a  task- 
would  be  anything  but  a  lamentable  failure,  not  glorify- 
ing but  belittling  the  memory  of  Carlyle.  But  by- 
singular  good  fortune  Scotland  herself  can  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  In  Mr.  John  Tweed  she 
possesses,  I  will  not  say  the  only  sculptor  worthy  the 
name  in  Britain,  but  I  will  say,  the  one  who  has  com- 
bined the  highest  degree  of  artistic  endowment  with 
an  unspotted  artistic  integrity — the  kind  of  integrity 
which  has  consistently  refused  to  make  capitulations 
of  conscience  in  the  interest  of  material  success,  and 
which  has  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  oppor- 
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tuniiv  of  proving  the  beauty  and  worth  of  its  concep- 
tions. My  Lord,  I  need  only  remind  you  that  in 
Tweed's  statues  of  Cecil  Rhodes  at  Buluwayo,  of  Clive 
at  Calcutta  and  Whitehall,  and  of  Captain  Cook  at 
Whitby  there  exist  three  singular  examples  of  an 
expression  in  sculpture  of  three  different  kinds  oi 
strength  and  virility.  One  may  take  them  as  examples 
of  the  strong  man  of  ambition,  of  the  strong  man  of 
action,  and  of  the  strong  man  of  adventure.  In  Car- 
Ivle  the  genius  that  portrayed  these  would  surely  find 
a  wonderful  subject  for  a  study  of  the  strong  man  of 
intellect  and  character.  Mr.  Tweed's  master,  Rodin, 
whose  high  admiration  for  the  statue  of  Captain  Cook- 
was  so  emphatically  expressed  on  his  last  visit  Lo 
England,  has  perhaps  come  nearest  to  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  in  his  monument  to  Victor  Hugo;  ana 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  the  manhood  of  Carlyle 
Mr.  Tweed  would  find  a  subject  and  idea  so  much  after 
his  heart  that  he  would  be  inspired  to  the  creation  of  a 
■masterpiece  such  as  not  Glasgow  only,  but  the  whole 
English-speaking  world  would  regard  with  satisfaction 
and  pride. 

I  am  not  a  Scotsman,  but  I  profess  myself  a  disciple, 
however  remote  and  unworthy,  of  Carlyle  ;  and  I  mai<c 
the  foregoing  suggestion  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  per- 
tinent and  timely  one,  and  that  it  may  be  of  service 
in  those  deliberations  in  which  your  Lordship  may  be 
called  to  take  a  leading  part. 


"  IF  WE  HAD  ONLY  KNOWN. " 
By  John  Pai.mek. 

THE  difference  between  an  idea  and  a  common- 
place is,  of  course,  a  mere  difference  between 
what  is  intellectually  fashionable  and  what  is  not.  A 
stock  of  intellectually  fashionable  commonplaces  entitles 
one  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  ideas.  Ideas  are  those 
fortunate  commonplaces  of  the  day  which  allow  those 
who  adopt  them  and  persistently  unload  them  upon 
their  friends  to  be  esteemed  as  people  of  sense  and 
spirit.  "  Ideas  "  may  be  defined  as  platitudes  which 
every  well-bred  person  of  the  day  can  deliver  without 
shame  in  a  company  of  the  respectably  intellectual. 
The  majority  of  these  ideas  are  at  the  present  moment 
stocked  in  large  quantities  by  authors  of  collectivist  ten- 
dencies. The  platitudes  of  Socialism,  and  all  the 
"  ideas  "  which  seem  mysteriously  to  wail  upon 
Socialism  -ideas  about  meat  and  marriage  and  war 
and  religion  and  alcohol  and  the  Far  East  and  fox- 
hunting— these  are  the  fashionable  commonplaces  of 
to-day.  The  person  who  takes  care  to  be  most  fully 
equipped  with  these  ideas  is  universally  welcomed  in 
gnostic  literary  circles.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
at  an  impressionable  age  read  the  classics  of  yesterday, 
and  absorbed  to  his  undoing  the  commonplaces,  say, 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  is  in  rather  a  different 
case.  For  the  curious  fact  is  this — that,  though  the 
person  who  retails  contemporary  commonplaces  is 
usually  regarded  by  his  coevals  as  honourably 
endowed,  the  person  who  retails  the  commonplaces  of 
yesterday  is  regarded  as  a  negligible  idiot.  So  it 
seems  that  the  really  important  thing  for  a  person  who 
wishes  to  be  honourably  received  by  an)'  given  set  of 
thinkers  and  writers  is  to  be  born  at  the  right  time. 
Having  succeeded  in  this,  the  next  important  thing  for 
him  is  to  read  the  right  books.  Are  not  these,  indeed, 
the  two  things  especially  required  of  all  candidates  who 
wish  to  be  distinguished  at  the  learned  universities?  I 
vaguely  remember  submitting  a  birth-certificate  to  the 
authorities,  and  I  clearly  remember  some  lists  of  suit- 
able books.  Obviously,  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  born  in  the 
early  nineties,  and  thereafter,  for  the  rest  of  your  life, 
to  proceed  unloading  Burke  upon  your  contemporaries. 
Anyone  who  doubts  the  truth  of  this  is  here  invited  to 
make  the  experiment  when  next  he  foregathers  with  the 
recognised  "  intellectuals  "  of  to-day.  Let  him  unload 
as  his  own  an  idea  from  Burke  about  independence  or 
the  present  discontents  and  he  will  soon  see  that  clever- 
ness, or  even  genius,  is  only  a  question  of  being  born 
in  a  particular  year  and  of  being  entirely  unaware  that 


English  literature  or  English  thought  is  older  than 
oneself. 

Still,  one  cannot  help  feeling  sympathetic  with  unfor- 
tunate young  people  who,  having  neglected  to  keep 
within  the  fashion  of  the  period,  must  ever  after  hang 
their  heads  when  contemporary  ideas — the  only  ideas, 
of  course,  that  matter — are  passing  between  their 
happier  friends.  People  who  think  that  Burke  is  wiser 
than  Mr.  Philip  Snowdcn,  who  prefer  Latimer's  ser- 
mons to  the  sermons  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell,  who 
believe  that  Robert  Rett  was  as  fine  a  fellow  as  Mr. 
Larkin,  who  would  rather  discuss  Shackespeare's 
"Henry  IV."  than  Mr.  Maselield's  "Pompey  the 
Fiend  " — in  a  word,  the  sluggards  in  thought  and 
taste  who  have  no  more  reverence  for  the  present  than 
they  have  for  the  past — these  are  surely  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  reviled.  They  must  feel  perpetually  like  the 
miserable  man  who  always  wears  a  black  tie  and  a 
dinner  jacket  when  other  men,  with  an  instinct  for  these 
things,  are  unanimously  in  white  tits  and  a  tail. 

I  am  therefore  moved  rather  to  commiserate  with  Mr. 
Inglis  Allen,  the  author  of  a  new  play  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  than  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  intellectuals  in 
his  dispraise.  He  is  woefully  out  of  the  fashion  ;  but 
surely  we  should  be  kind  rather  than  contemptuous. 
Mr.  Allen  should  have  been  born  ten  years  ago  or  ten 
years  hence.  (It  hardly  matters  which  way  one 
reckons  the  periods  of  fashion.)  He  has  written  a 
play  which  definitely  classes  him  with  the  unhappy 
people  wTio  quote  Burke  in  a  modern  drawing-room, 
and  prefer  fibs  about  human  nature  in  the  manner  of 
Tom  Robertson  to  fibs  about  human  nature  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett. 

"  If  We  Had  Only  Known  "  is  a  dear  little  play 
about  a  married  pair  who  violently  disagree,  till  a  baby 
is  born.  Thereafter  the  worries  of  life  only  increase 
the  happiness  of  life.  All  that  is  of  value  in 
Mr.  Allen's  play  is  now  set  down.  With  en- 
gaging charm  he  offers  it  to  a  public  which 
for  at  least  ten  years  has  steadily  been  hardening  its 
heart  to  the  appeal  of  domestic  sentiment.  You 
may,  of  course,  write  about  babies  to-day  as  much  as 
you  please  in  plays,  novels  and  newspapers.  But  you 
must  write  about  them  as  "problems",  or  as  raw- 
material  of  the  new  community,  or  as  the  younger 
generation  knocking  at  the  door.  You  must  not  write 
about  them  simply  as  babies.     It  is  no  longer  done. 

But,  now  that  Mr.  Allen  has  done  it,  the  problem 
arises  as  to  whether  he  is  the  pioneer  of  a  return  to 
a  belief  in  the  regenerating  influence  of  domestic  senti- 
ment, or  whether  he  is  an  echo  of  the  time  before 
hard  thinkers  of  to-day  had  driven  into  our  hearts  a 
profound  distrust  of  English  family  life.  Here  there 
is  always  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  any  conspicuous 
exception  to  prevailing  fashion.  Is  it  a  call  from  the 
past,  or  a  herald  of  the  future?  I  suspect  Mr.  Allen 
would  at  this  point  suggest  that  we  dropped  this 
idle  chatter  about  the  past  and  the  future.  Babies,  he 
would  urge,  are  not  for  this  or  that  particular  period, 
but  for  all  time.  There,  Mr.  Allen,  you  are  assuredly 
wrong.  Personally,  I  agree  with  you,  and  like  your 
play',  and  think  you  are  a  man  of  courage  to  write  as 
you  do  in  flat  defiance  of  the  people  who  have  ideas. 
But  you  and  I  are  unfortunate  in  being  out  of  the 
fashion.  We  are  without  any  sort  of  intellectual  savoir- 
faire.  At  a  time  when  the  English  family  is  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation you  write  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  fact  ;  and  at  a 
time  when  I  should  treat  your  play  as  if  it  were  quite 
beneath  a  contemporary  critic's  consideration  1  have 
to  confess  that  on  the  whole  I  enjoyed  it,  and  that  on 
coming  away  from  the  theatre  I  arrested  myself  in  ;• 
train  of  obsolete  and  discredited  reflections  as  lo  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  doing  a  simple  thing  really  well, 
or  even  as  well  as  it  is  done  in  "  If  We  Had  Onlv 
Known  ". 

This  last  consideration  also  applies  lo  the  acting.  I 
have  not  for  a  long  time  seen  a  new  play  that  required 
so  much  tact  and  discretion  as  "  If  We  Had  Only 
Know  n  ".  An  error  of  taste — to  the  breadth  of  a  hair 
—immediately  filled  one  with  the  terror  of  a  complete 
collapse  of  the  play  in  ridicule,  or  at  least  in  discom- 
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fort  for  all,  There  were  moments  when  the  play 
actually  trembled  upon  the  hrink  of  this  collapse,  but 
the  players  pulled  it  through.  Mr.  Malcom  Cherry, 
Miss  Gerald  and  Mr.  Rudge  Harding  had  most  of 
the  difficult  work.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  anybody 
whose  job  1  envied  less  than  Mr.  Rudge  Harding's  in 
the  first  act.  Mr.  Harding  spoke  with  sincere  feeling 
of  things  which  he  knew  must  create  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  his  audience  a  considerable  degree  of  self- 
consciousness — the  kind  of  self-consciousness  thai  runs 
to  ribaldry  in  self-defence.  Upon  the  firsl  night  this 
threatened  to  wreck  the  play,  some  people  having  gol 
into  the  theatre  who  would  have  felt  more  at  home  at 
the  "  Criterion  "  or  the  "Garrick  ".  Hut,  if  I  didn't 
envy  Mr.  Harding  his  job,  1  certainly  envied  the  able,  j 
devoted,  and  delicate  skill  with  which  he  undertook 
it.  I  should  like  to  see  this  play  run  for  many  nights 
to  come,  if  only  to  show  all  the  clever  and  brilliant 
people  who  make  Mr.  Allen  and  myself  feel  sometimes 
a  little  out  of  things  that  we  are  not  in  so  permanent  or 
so  considerable  a  minority  as  we  seem. 


OPERA  FOR  POOR  AM)  RICH. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

TWO  appeals  widely  differing  in  nature  have  been 
made  during  the  past  fortnight  to  lovers  ot 
opera  in  this  country.  One  is  serious  ;  the  other, 
though  it  may  seem  rank  blasphemy  to  say  so,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  serious.  The  serious  appeal  is  signed 
by,  amongst  others,  Messrs.  Thomas  Beecham,  Arthur 
Fagge,  Edward  German,  Charles  Manners,  Percy  Pitt, 
and  Henry  J.  Wood,  Mrs.  Moody-Manners  and 
Madame  Melba — certainly  an  imposing  list  of  names. 
The  other  is  signed  by  no  one  in  particular.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  probably  most  of  my  readers  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall  in 
Waterloo  Road.  I  have  never  been  inside  the  building, 
but  frequently  see  it  referred  to  in  the  newspapers  as 
the  "  dear  old  Vic",  and  I  gather  that  it  has  a  past. 
What  is  more  important  is  the  fact  that  it  has  a  present, 
and  seems  likely  to  have  a  future.  The  question  is, 
What  sort  of  future?  In  the  past  it  was  a  music-hall ; 
at  present  it  is  an  opera-house  for  the  poor,  a  concert- 
hall  and  a  lecture-hall.  Is  it  to  remain  this  in  the 
future  or  to  degenerate  into  a  picture-palace?  For 
many  years  the  late  Miss  Emma  Cons  "  ran  "  the  Vic- 
toria on  philanthropic  lines;  without  ostentation  she 
paid  up  the  inevitable  deficits ;  and  she  enabled  each 
-week  thousands  of  people  to  enjoy  concerts,  perhaps 
not  quite  equal  to  those  given  at  Queen's  Hall,  but  cer- 
tainly much  superior  to  anything  ever  heard  in  the 
squalid  regions  in  which  Waterloo  Station  lies.  Opera 
has  been  given  by  artists  who,  in  my  opinion  as  re- 
peatedly given  in  this  Review,  are  the  equals  of  those 
who  sing  at  Covent  Garden.  These  performances,  I 
repeat,  I  never  heard  or  saw  ;  but,  knowing  the  artists, 
and  having  the  reports  of  people  whose  judgment  I  can 
rely  on,  I  can  well  believe  everything  was  of  the  best. 
The  social  value  of  all  this  work  was  invaluable  ;  but 
a  musical  critic  is  not  expected  to  deal  with  social 
affairs,  and  cheerfully  I  turn  to  the  musical  aspect  of 
the  question.  I  have  written  and  rewritten  it,  until  most 
readers  must  have  grown  tired,  that  the  future  of  music 
in  this  country  is  tied  up  with  opera.  Until  the  masses 
of  the  people  fall  into  the  habit  of  going  to  opera  regu- 
larly we  shall  never  get  any  more  forward.  The  habit 
of  the  richer  classes  of  going  to  opera  simply  does  not 
count ;  we  want  a  serious  public  who  think  only  of 
going  to  opera  for  opera's  sake.  At  present  this  in- 
stitution, which  exists  for  the  benefit  of  people  who 
cannot  afford  guineas  for  boxes,  is  in  peril  for  want  of 
,£200  or  £250  a  year.  It  is  not  often  that  an  appeal 
for  money  is  made  in  this  Review  ;  but  now  I  make  one 
on  behaif  of  the  devoted  band  who  keep  the  Victoria 
Hall  going  ;  and  I  beg  all  who  want  to  see  opera  taken 
up  seriously  in  this  country  to  send  in  their  help  as  soon 
as  may  be. 

The  other  appeal  is  from  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate. 
There  arc  no  names  to  it.      It  is  a  private  business 


enterprise,  run  simply  for  profit  ;  and  the  latest 
"  catch  "  is  Wagner's  "  Parsifal."  Now  "  Parsifal  " 
pays  very  well  at  Bayrcuth  ;  and  bishops,  the  clergy, 
and  neurotic  ladies  go  there  in  their  thousands  to  hear 
ilu  work.  But  "  Parsifal,"  shorn  of  these  accessories, 
will  soon  be  seen  to  be  a  beggarly  work,  the  barren 
fruit  of  Wagner's  old  age.  Kxcepling  the  Cood 
Friday  music  there  is  nothing  fresh  or  delightful  in  the 
Opera.  There  is  much  of  the  imposing — the  march  of 
the  monks,  etc.  ;  there  is  the  waltz  of  the  Flower 
Maidens  J  then  i.>  the  dr. nl  scene.  But  the  "  Parsifal  " 
ol  Wagner  is  by  no  means  the  "  Parsifal  "  Wagner 
would  have  designed  many  years  earlier.  In  every  way 
he  had  degenerated.  "  Parsifal  "  will  never  attract 
an  English  audience.  About  the  fate  of  opera  in 
England,  surely  it  is  much  more  important  that  opera 
in  England  at  large  should  be  largely  supplied  with 
funds.  Not  one  scheme  that  I  know  of  at  present  is 
decently  supplied  with  funds. 

So  we  have  the  great  scheme  at  the  Victoria — the 
scheme  of  which  I  have  written  at  length;  and  we 
have  the  other  scheme,  of  which  I  have  written  at 
no  length.  The  first  one  1  support  with  all  my  heart. 
The  other  1  regard  as  merely  a  secondary  affair.  With 
the  most  serious  consideration  in  the  world,  it  seems  to 
me  of  small  importance  that  such  a  work  as  "  Parsifal  " 
should  be  presented  at  all  in  this  country;  but  the 
Victoria  company  have  done  a  great  work  for  opera 
during  many  years. 

Tlie  third  of  the  Bach  Chamber-music  concerts  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Westminster  Cathedral 
hall.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  admirable  ;  and  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
the  penny  reading.  This  was  as  it  should  be;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  that  Dr.  Terry  and  his  helpers  have  found 
a  medium  between  the  stiffness  and  formality  of  the 
big  orchestral  concerts  and  the  casual,  happy-go-lucky 
style  adopted  in  former  years  by  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch. 
The  programme  was  not,  to  me  at  least,  quite  so 
interesting  as  that  of  the  previous  concert;  some  of  the 
items  were  not  so  much  chamber  music  as  drawing- 
room  music  ;  and,  though  far  removed  in  elevation  from 
all  we  understand  by  the  latter  opprobrious  term,  yet 
such  music  w  e  can  play  and  hear  at  home  for  ourselves. 
The  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  flute,  played  by  Miss 
Moggr>dge  and  Mr.  T.  Neale,  and  the  recitative  and 
air,  "  O  Jesu,  our  Redeemer,"  sung  by  my  relative, 
Miss  Violet  Runciman,  are  things  for  private  rather 
than  public  performance;  and  the  time  they  occupied 
was  to  an  extent  time  wasted.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  concerto  for  three  pianos  and  orchestra,  and  that 
for  piano,  violin,  and  flute,  were  well  worth  hearing, 
containing  as  they  do  some  of  Bach's  most  vigorous 
and  beautiful  music.  Even  on  me  the  two  cantatas  for 
treble  voices  soon  palled.  In  Bach's  day  people  liked 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  would  listen  to  it  by  the  hour ; 
but  we  live  in  the  twentieth  century,  and,  in  a  word, 
I  felt  that  one  would  have  sufficed.  This  is  all  I  have 
to  say  in  the  way  of  grumbling.  The  playing  was 
throughout  excellent.  The  little  band  of  women  is  a 
thoroughly  competent  body,  and  carried  through  the 
accompaniments  with  immense  spirit.  There  was  no 
exasperating  amateurish  scraping ;  there  was  nothing 
mechanical  in  the  playing  ;  without  indulging  in  modern 
effects,  there  was  endless  variety  of  colour,  and  the 
crescendos  were  perfectly  worked  up.  Miss  Lilian 
Mukle  played  the  trumpet  finely,  and  some  of  her 
crescendos,  besides  showing  great  artistic  sensitiveness, 
spoke  volumes  for  her  lung-power.  Of  Miss  Runci- 
man's  singing  of  the  rather  thankless  Bach  air  it  will 
be  better  for  me  not  to  write.  The  next  concert  takes 
place  on  January  27,  1914. 


HISTRIONALIS  STREPITUS. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

EARLY  autumn,  as  a  rule,  does  not  claim  to  be  an 
exciting  time  in  Paris.  To  the  many  people 
whom  it  calls  back  to  town  in  the  train  of  their  children 
and  just  in  time  for  the  reopening  of  schools,  it  means 
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the  beginning  of  the  year  almost  as  really  as  when  they 
went  to  school  themselves,  and  the  consequence  is  not 
an  unpleasant  one.    The  new  year,  as  it  is  called,  lies 
before  them  as  an  untouched  domain,  and  as  on  one  1 
hand  there  are  no  pressing  duties,  and  on  the  other 
nothing  much  goes  on,  the  result  is  an  impression  of  | 
comfort  and  stability  which  even  the  sight  of  architects 
with  their  retinue  of  demolishers  is  not  enough   to  \ 
disturb.    Early  autumn  is  the  wide,  airy  antechamber  ' 
of  the  Parisian  year. 

This  time  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  no  wild 
political  November,  no  festive  pre-Lenten  February,  no 
racing,  dressy  June,  could  vie  with  it  for  agitation. 
From  the  first  day  to  the  last,  and  overlapping  on 
November,  which  belongs  to  the  Deputies,  the  extra- 
ordinary October,  1913,  was  full  of  sensational  news,  all 
coming  from  that  most  sensational  quarter,  the  theatre. 
It  began  with  the  announcement  that  M.  Claretie  was 
leaving  the  Comedie-Francaise  after  twenty-odd  years 
of  management  or  mismanagement,  and  with  the  cor- 
responding fear  that  the  unlimited  leisure  of  the  ex- 
director  may  result  in   an   outpour  of  column  after 
column  of  reminiscences  which  we  shall  have  to  swallow 
in  the  "  Temps  "  or  the  "  Figaro  ".    To  this  explosive 
piece  of  news  five  or  six  legal  cases  between  authors 
or  actors  and  managers  made  a  proper  accompaniment. 
Then  we  heard  that  M.  Bernstein,  tired  of  only  pro- 
ducing two  or  three  plays  every  year,   and  having 
wasted  last  winter  in  the  pastime  of  selling  his  pictures, 
like  M.  Doucet,  was  becoming  a  manager  with  the  joys 
of  refusing  plays   written  in   imitation   of  his  own, 
accepting  others  in  a  dry  and  austere  formula,  and 
fighting  defiant  actresses.      Then  we  were  told  that 
what  we  had  read  in  the  summer  about  M.  Jacques 
Copeau's  whim  was  a  fact.    This  young  man,  rich, 
talented,  fastidious,  the  artistic  editor  of  the  artistic 
Nouvelle  Revue  Francaise  ",  was  reallv  to  become 
the  manager  of  a  new  theatre,  Le  Vieux-Colombier — 
nay,  an  actor  like  Shakespeare  or  Moliere  ;  it  was  quite 
true  that  he  had  spent  the  whole  summer  in  a  secluded 
village,  within  convenient  distance  of  Pans,  learning 
and  teaching — learning  from  professional  actors  how  to 
whisper  for  a  large  audience,  and  teaching  them  in 
return  naturalness — yes,  naturalness  and  simplicity — 
all  that  Antoine  used  to  teach  his  wonderful  first  dis- 
ciples,  plus   a  certain   bloom   of  appreciation  which 
Antoine  had   had   few   chances   of   acquiring   in  the 
Parisian   gas-works   offices   wherefrom    his  untaught 
genius  suddenly  appeared.      After  that,  if  I  remember 
right,   the  widowed  Comedie-Francaise  reopened  its 
newly  and  very  badly  repainted  halls,  and,  lo  !  we  were 
treated  to  "  Sophonisbe  ",  not  by  Pierre  Corneille,  but 
by  M.  Poizat.     The  surprise  was  so  great  that  we  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Bobino  music-hall — a 
popular  theatre  within  sight  of  the  Quartier  Latin  and 
even  of  my  own  respectable  surroundings,  but,  all  the 
same,  situated  in  the  Apache  reservations — should  give 
its  mixed  audience  a  play  of  Jean  Racine  to  match  the  : 
effort  of  the  Comedie-Francaise.     Then  Yvette  Guilbert 
made  a  sensation  by  treating  a  select  houseful  as  a  class 
of  schoolboys   and   compelling  them   to   join   in  her 
choruses  as  if  she  had  only  to  command  and  thev  to 
obey.    Then  M.  Messager  was  turned  out  of  the  Opera 
and  replaced  by  M.  Chevillard  and  M.  Jacques  Rouche, 
but  not  without  showing  fight  and  declaring  that  a 
manager  of  the  Opera  abdicates,  but  does  not  go.  How 
exciting,  and  what  comments  !    It  took  an  incident  of 
this  magnitude  to  inform  me  of  a  few  instructive  par- 
ticulars :  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  useful  for  a  director 
of  the  Opera  to  be  rich,  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  the  first  French  theatre  was  on  a  level  with  the 
Theatre  des  Arts,  insomuch  as  either  require  the  en- 
lightened presence  of  a  millionaire.     I  also  noticed  that 
some  people  thought  themselves  dangerously  witty  in 
repeatedly  insinuating  that   M.   Jacques   Rouche  has 
made  his  money  by  robbing  roses  and  violets  of  their 
scent.     How  do  people  who  make  monev  make  it? 
Whom  do  they  rob  of  what?    Just  as  all  this  talk  went 
on  about  theatres  and  cheque-books,  the  brand-new 
Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees,  with  its  still  undimmed 
marble  facade,  its  pictures  by  .Maurice  Denis  still  smell- 


ing of  fresh  paint,  and  the  dust  raised  by  the  furious 
Russian  ballets  still  in  the  air — the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
Elysees,  with  its  supremely  clever  Hebrew  manager, 
Astruc,  failed,  apparently  for  want  of  money.  This,  I 
believe,  was  the  last  of  that  wonderful  chain  of  theatri- 
cal news  ;  but  a  week  beforehand  the  performance  of 
M.  Bataille's  "  Le  Phalene  "  had  been  more  than 
news  ;  it  had  been  a  regular  scandal,  which  deserves 
some  consideration. 

M.  Bataille  is  a  strange  person.  He  is  a  fastidious 
artist,  as  appears  in  many  passages  of  his  early  book 
of  verse,  "La  Chambre  Blanche";  he  is  a  powerful 
dramatist,  as  "  La  Vierge  Folle  "  proved  beyond  a 
doubt;  but  he  probably  is  not  a  very  intelligent  man. 
If  he  were,  he  would  not  have  courted  failure  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  ennobled  with  the  epithet  of 
courageous  :  genius,  especially  poetic  genius,  is 
naturally  wide  awake  and  by  no  means  gullible.  Now, 
M.  Bataille,  after  a  long  period  of  recollection,  during 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  going  through  the  same 
process  of  rejuvenation  as  M.  Rostand  while  he  wrote 
"  Chantecler  ",  appeared  before  the  public  with  a  play 
conceived  in  the  same  atmosphere  as  "  Maman 
Colibri  ",  gratuitously  shocking,  and  containing  carica- 
tures of  real  men  and  women,  which  talent  usually 
disdains. 

"  Le  Phalene  " — "  The  Moth  " — is  a  copy  more  than 
a  replica  of  that  poor  Marie  Bashkirtseff ,  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  modern  girl  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
restless  creature  whom  Maurice  Barres  called  in  an 
essay,  the  best  part  of  which  was  its  title,  "  Our  Lady 
of  the  Sleeping-Car  ".     Her  name  is  Thyra  de  Marlieu, 
and  she  is  a  sculptor  instead  of  a  painter;  but  she  is  a 
Slav.     Her  professor's  name  is  Lepage.    She  is  rich, 
beautiful,  consumptive,  and  a  genius.    She  is  engaged 
to  the  Prince  Philippe  de  Thyeste,  a  very  improbable 
Italian — it  is  extraordinary  that  M.  Bataille  should  not 
know  that  the  Italian  language  is  innocent  of  "  y's  "  and 
"  th's  ".    Being  a  genius  and  a  consumptive,  it  would 
seem  that  poor  Thyra,  as  her  prototype,  should  make  the 
most  of  her  counted  years  to  produce  something  great ; 
but  M.  Bataille,  who  is,  or  thinks  he  is,  a  delicate  person 
himself,  and  lives  in  severe  seclusion,  passing  from  his 
pill  to  his  pen,  would  think  this  undramatic.  The 
tragic  view  of  the  case  is  to  make  this  unfortunate  girl 
burn  away  what  is  left  her  of  vitality  in — in  what?  It 
is  painful  to  have  to  say  that  it  is  in  what  M.  Bernstein 
described  two  or  three  years  ago  as  "la  plus  creuse 
des  noces  ".     There  may  be  excitement  in  a  Florentine 
feast,  in  a  Montmartre  ball,  in  the  contrast  between  a 
beautiful  night   at   Constantinople  and  the  wit  and 
blague  of  a  party  of  viveurs ;  but  no  amount  of  talent 
will  make  us  believe  that  this  excitement  can  go  on 
uninterrupted  for  five  years;  and  the  lyricism  which  M. 
Bataille  always  throws  over  his  plays  as  a  brilliant — 
if  often  cheap — drapery  is  not  enough  to  blind  us  to 
impossibilities.      Let  us  not  mention  the  final  scene, 
which  is  the  poetry  of  the  flesh  run  mad  and  decidedly 
unlovely.    Ten  years  ago  this  drunken  play  might  have 
passed  for  an  effort  of  genius ;  to  the  playgoer  of  to-day 
it  appears  only  as  a  thing  of  ten  years  ago.     From  the 
mere  ethical  standpoint  it  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the 
times  that  it  should  be  the  "  Figaro  "  which  gave  the 
general   verdict  :    "  Paris   deserves   something  better 
than  a  play  which  Russia,  England  and  Germany  would 
regard  as  debasing  ".    Mere  vitriolic  violence  has  had 
its  day,  and  the  instinct  of  true  artists — who  may  not 
be  a  whit  more  moral  than  M.  Bataille,  but  feel  artisti- 
cally— is  to  go  back  to  sanity,  as  our  prose  goes  back  to 
substantives  in  the  interest  of  its  adjectives. 

It  would  be  refreshing  to  place  beside  "  Le  Phalene  " 
the  first  effort  of  M.  Jacques  Copeau.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  English  reader  will  hear  with  an  admixture  of 
delight,  amusement,  admiration,  and  even  disquietude, 
that  it  was  no  other  than  an  adaptation  by  M.  Copeau 
himself  of  old  Hey  wood's  "  A  Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness  ".  We  shall  revert  to  the  Theatre  du  Yieux- 
Colonibier. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ULSTER  AND  IIOMK  RULE. 

To  tin-  Editor  of  the  Sah'kd.w  Review. 

Hammerfield,  Penshurst,  Kent, 

2b  November  19131 

Sir, —  tn  the  lull  before  the  coming  storm  permit  me  to 
moid  the  views  of  an  "ordinary  onlooker in  regard  to 
the  present  perplexed  problem  of  Ulster. 

It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  counsel  is  being  darkened 
by  the  omniscient  publicists  who  instruct  us  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  Press.    Surely  the  elements  of  the  problem  are 
more  simple  than  wo  have  been  taught.    As  a  child  I  was 
told    that    Ireland    consisted    of    four    provinces  —  I  '1st  er, 
Munsror,  Leinste-r,  and  Connaught — but    1   fear  it  is  often 
forgotten  thai  these  provincial  boundaries  have  not  come 
into    In'ing   by,   chance   or  accident,    but   are   the  organic 
Upgrowth  of  centuries.    There  is  surely,  then,  no  need  for 
that  army  of  boundary   commissioners,   statisticians,  and 
geographers  invoked  by  the  "  Spectator  "  for  the  settlement 
of  this  vexed  question.     Nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
undesirable  than  to  segregate  Protestants  from  Catholics 
into  concentration  camps  of  mutual  mistrust  and  ill-will, 
whether  in  the  north  or  in   the  south  of  this  Island  of 
Unrest.    For  snore  tlum  a  century,  under  the  Act  of  Union, 
these  racial  and  religious  animosities  have  been  dying  down, 
and  any  attempt  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  could 
only   intensify   the  evils  which   these   unhappy  differences 
have  already  produced.    No!  sir;  lot  the  province  of  Ulster 
in  its  historical  entirety  be  excluded  from  the  Home  Rule 
Hill,  and  a  solution  acceptable  to  both  parties  is  at  hand. 
Under   such   conditions   Ulster,   as   it   perfervidly  desires, 
would  remain  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Empire*;  while  a  single  clause,  such  as  is 
already  common  to  most  English  Acts  of  Parliament,  would 
simply  and  definitely  declare  that  the  province  of  Ulster 
was  not  included  within  the  operation  of  the  Home  Rule 
Hill.    Such  an  arrangement  might  not  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Nationalists,  who  desire  to  govern   Ireland  after  their 
own   sweet   will,  at   the  expense  of  the  prosperous  com- 
munities of  the  north,  but  it  could  be  pa-ssed  by  agreement 
between  the  Liberal  and  Unionist  parties,  and  the  country 
would  he  delivered  from  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  Civil 
War.     With    Ulster   thus   excluded,    Sir    Edward  Carson 
could  return  to  the  English  law-courts,  which  he  has  so 
long  adorned',  while  Messrs.  Redmond,  Dillon,  ^nd  Devlin, 
and  llie  Irish  patriots  who  follow  in  their  train,  could  make 
their  grand  experiment  of  Home  Rule,  with  their  separate 
legislature,    customs    and    post-office,    unhampered,  un- 
hindered— and   perchance   unhappy — in   the   southern  pro- 
vinces of  Minister,  Leinster,  and  Connaught. 

What  an  object-lesson  would  then  be  given,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  not  only  to  the  British  elector,  but  to  the 
Empire  at  large,  as  to  which  system  worked  the  better  : 
Home  Rule  in  the  south,  or  Union  in  the  north.  Fiat 
experimenium  in  corporc  vili,  and  let  the  victor  take  the 
prize  !  In  other  words,  if  Home  Rule  proves  the  failure 
which  most  of  us  anticipate,  let  the  three  southern  provinces 
voluntarily  return  within  the  Union  which  they  now 
despise,  or  if,  as  we  must  all  desire,  Home  Rule  were  to 
prove  an  astonishing  success,  then  let  Ulster  petition  to  be 
included  within  the  magic  circle  of  such  prosperous 
content. 

The  leaders  of  the  Unionist  Party  have  failed  to  rise  to 
the  occasion  ;  all  that  they  have  done  has  been  to  demand 
a  general  election,  thereby  seeking  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  electors,  and  to  intimate 
their    readiness    to    consider    any    proposal    made   bv  the 
Government    for   altering   the   Government's   own  Bill — a 
somewhat  curious  attitude  to  be  taken  up  bv  the  Opposi- 
tion, whose  chief  duty  is  to  initiate  criticism  and  put  for- 
ward definite  alternatives  to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
This  primary  duty  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  Party  have 
Failed  to  fulfil,  and  such  a  studied  evasion  of  responsibility 
is  highly  regrettable,  while  your  own  suggestion  as  to  a 
Referendum  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  unfortunate.  In 
all   human  probability  an   election   would  only  emphasise 
and  accentuate  the  existing  stalemate;  and,  whichever  way 
the  electors  mi^ht  decide,  the  last  state  of  the  Irish  contro- 
versy could  only  be  worse  than  the  first.     If  the  present 
Government  were  to  retain  a  majority  of  any  kind  they 
would  claim  the  verdict  of  the  polls,,  and  the  men  e>f  Ulster 
would  suslain  their  solemn  covenant  te>  the  bitter  end,  and 
the  reign  eif  batons,  bayonets-,  and  bloodshed  woidd  begin. 
If,  on   the  other  hand,   the  Unionists  were  to  secure  a 
majority  over  all  other  parties  combined,  the  Nationalists, 
in  their  disappointment,  might  well  si  t  the*  se>uthern  pro- 


vides   abka/e,    with    consequences    which    none    but  a 

(Cassandra  at  a  Jere  miah  could  forecast. 

If  the  pe>li(  \  of  the  exclusion-  of  Ulste-r  Were  le>  be'  adopteel 

by  both  parties,  then  the  present  Home  Rule  Hill  might 
with  advantage  be  modified  as  fe>lle>ws  : — 

Le  t  two  Provincial  Councils,  with  limiteel  legislative  and 

largo  administrative  powers  be  established  in  the  three 
southern  provinces  and  Ulste-r  respectively, 

I,et  them  be  cOnstitute-e!  from  the  Membe  rs  e>f  Parliame  nt 
proposed  under  the-  present  Bill,  together  with  an  equal 
number  e>f  representative's  nominated  by  the  Countv 
Councils  within  the  area  e>f  their  government;  such  an 
intermixture  e>f  public  service'  and  local  experience  could 
but  prove  fruitful  for  all  the  he-st  interests  of  local  govern- 
ment; and  the  inevitable  friction  between  twe>  Parliaments 
— one  Imperial  and  the  other  National — would  disappear, 
not  only  in  name',  but,  what  is  much  more  important,  in 
actual  fact. 

These  Provincial  Councils  might  very  well  meet  in 
session  during  the'  winter  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December,  while  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  summon 
its  members  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  with  an  extension,  if  necessary,  through  April,  May, 
and  June. 

If  this  system  of  devolution  worked  satisfactorily  so  far 
as  Ireland  was  concerned,  it  might  in  elue  course  !><•  ex- 
tended  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Never  was  there-  a  more  splendid  opportunity  fe»r  uniting 
all  partie-s  in  the-  common  cause-  e>f  conciliation,  but,  unless 
this  agreement  is  quickly  come  to,  it  will  be  too  late. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arnold  F.  Hii.i.s. 


To  the-  Editor  of  the-  Saturday  Review. 

WestclifT  Lodge,  Bournemouth,  W., 

26  November  n>  j  3 . 

Sir, — Mr.  Birrell,  in  his  speech  last  night  at  Bristol,  spoke 
as  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  now  before  the  country  was  the 
only  possible  one  to  satisfy  Ireland,  and,  with  this  idea 
firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  proceeded  to  inform  his  hearers 
that  his  Government  are  anxious  and  willing  to  consider 
any  reasonable  programme  that  might  mitigate  and  obviate 
the  objections  of  Ulster. 

But  this  present  Bill — bad  in  principle  and  worse  in  its 
financial  clauses — will  never  be  carried  by  consent.  Mr. 
Birre'll's  argument  that  fully  four-fifths  e>f  Ireland  are  in 
favour  e>f  it  is  a  fallacious  one.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
present  Irish  peasant  proprietors  who  have  become  owners 
1  of  their  land  under  the  Land  Acts  are  quite  content  to-day, 
the  object  for  which  they  wanted  Home  Rule — viz.,  the 
acquisition  of  their  farms — being  now  an  accomplished  fact; 
tbjfiy  fear  what  Home  Rule  may  bring  them,  while  the 
so-called  demand  of  the  Irish  people  for  an  Irish  Parliament 
and  executive  responsible  to  it  is  simply  the  dictum  of 
Irish  agitators  who  have  lived  and  will  continue  to  live  by  it. 

Mr.  Birrell  remarks,  further,  that  the  Government  Bill 
alone  he>lds  the  field— which  is  also  not  a  fact.  Probably  all 
Unionists  are  agreed  that  some  larger  scheme  of  self- 
government  might  be  granted  to  Ireland  with  advantage — 
some  scheme  which  might  later  on  be  extended,  if  thought 
desirable,  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  a  scheme 
which,  while  it  enabled  Ireland  to  manage  her  own  local 
affairs  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  would  also  save 
valuable  time  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  which  would 
not  necessarily  entail  a  separate  Parliament,  separate  Post 
Office,  and — perhaps  later  on — a  tariff  against  England. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Birrell  is  that  the  Bill  of  his  Govern- 
ment does  not  hold  the  field ;  nor  is  it  the  only  possible  one 
to  satisfy  Ireland.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  recentlv 
foreshadowed  a  scheme  perfectly  safe  for  the  Empire,  and 
one  also  that  should  perfectly  well  satisfy  the  whole  of 
Ireland — though  it  might  not  the  professional  agitators, 
who,  whatever  happens,  are  sure  to  be  always  with  us. 
There  is,  then,  an  alternative  scheme  to  the  Government's 
Bill,  which  it  is  plain  now  can  never  gain  universal  con- 
sent and  can  only  end  in  rioting  and  civil  war. 

If,  therefore,  the  Government  are  only  able  to  carry  their 
scheme  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed  in  Ireland,  their  only 
honourable  and  statesmanlike  course  is  to  appeal  to  the 
country  on  their  Bill,  and,  if  defeated,  the  alternative  and 
safer  scheme  can  be  tried  first. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Dudley  S.  A.  Coshy. 


29  November,  1913 
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ACRES  AND  MEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wetheringsett  Manor,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk, 

1 1  November  1913. 

Sir,— Although  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Macleane 
in  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.  of  the  labourer 
coming  from  the  "  Black  Swan  "  is  written  in  a 
somewhat  light  vein,  it  is  rather  sad  to  contemplate  that 
such  is  the  case  in  many  villages.  It  rather  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  Church  in  the  villages,  generally  speaking,  has 
failed  in  its  vocation,  seeing  that  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
are  agricultural  labourers.  The  churches,  whose  worshippers 
are  only  the  better  classes,  do  not  appeal  to  the  working  man 
in  the  villages. 

Men  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  stay  on  the  land  if  it  could 
be  hired  on  reasonable  terms  with  decent  cottages.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  where  wages  are  14s.  a  week,  labourers 
have  to  pay  for  charity  land  32s.  an  acre,  whereas  the  farmer 
can  hire  at  £1.  There  is  no  doubt  the  rates,  taxes,  and 
tithe  account  in  some  respect  for  this  high  ligure.  I  see  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  a  prominent  agriculturist 
and  Conservative  said  that  where  tithe  was  highest  wages 
were  lowest.  Being  a  recent  buyer  of  property,  and  having 
become  a  tithe  payer,  I  consider  that  the  tithe  is  a  gn  at 
liability  or  tax  which  is  not  applied  to  I  he  best  advantage  of 
the  people  or  the  State. 

To  say  that  the  cottages  are  not  what  they  should  be  is 
putting  it  very  mildly.  I  often  think  that  if  the  original 
donors  to  the  Church  could  but  see  the  wretched  squalor 
of  the  cottages,  the  sickness  of  the  women  and  children, 
they  would  be  agreeable  to  a  readjustment  of  their  legacies,  ' 
leaving  the  present  generation  of  churchgoers  to  find  the 
means  for  paying  their  own  pastors  as  do  the  Dissenters. 
This  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  land  and  a  considerable 
help  to  the  labourer,  who,  after  all,  is  the  producer  of  what 
keeps  us  alive,  and  should  therefore  be  a  first  charge  upon  it. 

There  may  be  an  occasional  case  of  the  kindly  squire 
being  driven  out  from  the  Parish  Council,  but  generally 
speaking  it  has  been  his  own  fault,  and  now  that  the  vote 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy  it  is  only  natural  the  men 
should  support  those  who  look  after  their  own  interests  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  Church  do  not  appear  to  have  put 
themselves  forward  much  in  this  respect,  and  it  would  not 
surprise  me  to  find  the  tables  turned  on  the  clergy  as  it  was 
on  the  "  kindly  squire  ",  and  at  no  great  distant  date. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Macleane  that  the  smaller  owner 
is  worse  than  the  owner  of  broad  acres.  In  many  cases  the 
latter  live  away  from  their  estates,  and  merely  put  in  agents, 
and  therefore  take  no  interest  in  the  life  of  the  village  and 
welfare  of  its  people.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  State  and  the  people  if  these  broad  acres 
could  be  split  up  into  small  holdings  of,  say,  10  to  50  acres, 
where  a  man  could  keep  both  himself  and  family  without 
seeking  other  countries,  and  when  we  think  that  1 ,000,000 
men  have  emigrated  in  five  years  it  is  a  serious  matter  for 
us  to  contemplate. 

I  have  never  heard  a  tenant  or  labourer  express  a  wish 
to  buy  his  land  for  choice,  if  he  could  get  it  at  a  reason- 
able rent,  employing  the  margin  of  his  capital  in  his 
business. 

If  ownership  had  been  so  desirable  whv  was  not  advantage 
taken  of  it  under  the  Jesse  Collings  Act?  The  increase  of 
applications  under  the  present  Government  has  been  enor- 
mous, and  will  be  considerably  more  so  when  the  land  can 
be  obtained  at  a  fair  reasonable  rate. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  T.  Morgan. 

[Mr.  Morgan  would  seem  to  be  a  very  "  recent  buyer  of 
property  "  !    Ed.  "  S.  R."] 


LIFE-SAVING  MEANS  AT  SEA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York. 

Sir,— Apropos  of  your  remarks  on  the  loss  of  the  "  Vol- 
turno  ",  perhaps  you  will  allow  one  who  has  travelled  in 
the  four  continents  of  the  globe  to  repeat  two  suggestions 
which  I  made  last  year  while  evidence  was  being  adduced 
before  Lord  Mersey's  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  fate  of  the 
liner  "  Titanic  ".  The  fact  that  my  suggestions  were  sent 
from  San  Francisco  to  a  London  paper  may  account  for 
their  not  having  .appeared  in  print.  They  related  to  the 
lowering  of  boats  from  the  side  of  a  vessel,  and  to  the  use 
of  the  searchlight;  and  in  both  cases  they  seem  to  have  been 
amply  vindicated  in  the  testimony  furnished  bv  the  survivors  i 
of  the  "  Yolturno  ". 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  state  of  the  weather  on  the 


night  of  April  15-10  last  year  was  exceptionally  calm,  and 
therefore  an  ideal  one  for  the  saving  of  life,  although  even 
on  that  occasion  one  at  least  of  the  boats  buckled  and  threw 
its  occupants  into  the  water,  I  suggested  that  it  woidd  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  build  a  boat  of  nearly  circular  form  of 
such  materials  as  cane,  bamboo,  and  rubber  sufficient  to 
hold  ten  or  twelve  adults,  and  steered  or  kept  afloat  in  a 
more  or  less  stationary  situation  by  means  of  short  oars  or 
paddles;  each  boat  also  to  be  furnished  with  a  certain 
amount  of  biscuits  and  fresh  water.  An  experience  I  once 
met  with  at  East  London,  South  Africa,  when  rejoining 
my  steamer  caused  me  to  advocate  this  type  of  boat.  The 
sea  at  East  London  is  generally  rough  outside  the  bar,  and 
I  and  my  fellow  passengers  on  that  occasion  had  to  be 
hoisted  from  the  launch  on  board  in  baskets,  two  or  three 
of  us  being  in  each  basket.  I  notice  that  many  of  the 
"  Volturno's  "  passengers  were  lowered  into  the  rescue  boats 
by  this  means.  If  therefore  lifeboats  of  the  kind  I  have  in 
view  were  carried  by  steamers  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
accommodate  every  living  soul  thev  could  be  stowed  away 
in  easily  accessible  parts  of  the  'tween  decks  far  more 
readily  than  the  awkward  type  of  craft  now  in  use;  while 
in  addition  a  few  of  the  latter  would  be  used  for  ordinary 
port  requirements,  and  when  the  sea  was  not  boisterous. 
Now  that  wireless  telegraphy  can  be  relied  on  to  bring 
effective  help  within  a  few  hours  in  most  nautical  areas  all 
that  is  wanted  is  to  keep  the  living  freight  of  a  vessel  afloat 
and  unfamished  till  the  means  of  rescue  is  at  hand.  Anyone 
who  has  been  aboard  a  vessel  of  the  "  Aquitania  "  or 
"  Olympic  ",  or  even  the  "  Carmania  "  or  "  Celtic  "  class, 
and  has  peeped  over  the  bulwark  will  at  once  realise  how 
difficult  a  task  it  must  be  to  drop  a  longitudinal  lifeboat 
from  davits  into  the  sea  without  spilling  the  occupants,  or 
having  it  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
No  wonder  the  "  Carmania  ",  as  reported,  being  the  largest 
of  the  rescuing  fleet,  was  able  to  save  only  one  of  the 
"  Volturno's  "  crew  ! 

Now  as  to  the  searchlight.  It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
for  large  vessels  at  any  rate  its  use  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  "  Carmania."  Had  the  "  Titanic  "  possessed 
this  appliance  it  could  have  raked  the  whole  radius  of  the 
ocean  to  discover  if  any  of  the  numerous  bergs  in  the 
vicinity — some  of  which  were  described  as  growlers — could 
have  been  approached  by  boat  with  the  object  of  landing 
people  in  a  body.  I  myself  have  seen  growlers  that  could 
have  carried  2,000  persons  and  a  ship's  entire  cargo  if  need 
be.  I  remember  some  years  ago  while  on  board  the 
"  Alaska  "  getting  into  a  fog  suddenly.  The  captain  on 
this  occasion  fortunately  slowed  his  speed  at  once.  Half 
an  hour  later  the  fog  lifted,  only  to  reveal  the  close 
proximity  of  an  archipelago  of  some  six  or  seven  icebergs, 
all  growlers.  One,  indeed,  was  so  near  that  some  of  us 
humorouslv  proposed  to  swim  for  it  if  the  vessel  struck, 
it  being  nothing  but  a  floating  island  of  hard  ice  coated 
with  drv  snow.  However,  no  collision  occurred,  and  in 
three  davs  time  we  found  ourselves  safe  in  New  York  Bay, 
only  to  be  told  that  our  record  had  been  beaten  by  our 
Cunard  rival  by  a  few  hours. 

I  am,  yours  etc.. 

Master  Walter* 


JUVENAL  AT  A  CABINET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Quoting  from  memory  lines  I  had  not  seen  for 
many  years  past,  I  find  a  slight  error.  The  exact  lines  are 
as  follows  : — 

"  Si  te 

Non  moveant  su|)er  hoc  assignataj  rationes 
Per  quas  Ottoni  Fredericus  substituatur, 
Sic  volo,  sic  fiat,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas  ". 
The   M  fiat  "   is  emphatic   and   gives   more   point  than 
"  jubeo  'r. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  W.  Vrquhart. 


THE  HUNTING  PARSON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
York  House,  Portugal  Street,  London,  W.C., 

24  November  1913- 

Sir,— It  is  a  common  complaint  amongst  the  workers  for 
the  better  treatment  of  animals  that  they  receive  so  little 
help  from  the  Church,  but  many  of  us  must  have  b<>en  very 
unpleasantly  astonished  that  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Church 
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should  openly  advocate  blood-sports  from  the  pulpit  as  the 
Archbishop  of  York  did  last  week. 

He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  there  might  be  some 
who  found  it  difficult  to  understand  how  there  could  be  a 
close  connection  between  hunting  and  the  life  of  a  Christian 
man,  still  more  of  a  Christian  clergyman  ".  Certainly 
there  are  some,  and  mav  we  hope  a  good  many,  who  do 
so.  One  hardly  knows  what  Christianity  stands  for  nowa- 
days, but  it  certainly  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Founder  of 
the  religion  preaching  in  favour  of  cruel  sports,  or  cheer- 
ing on  the  hounds,  or  chasing  otters  up  and  down  stream  for 
hours  for  amusement,  or  joining  in  a  pheasant  massacre 
in  a  warm  corner,  or  doing  any  other  of  the  characteristic 
acts  of  the  Christian  gentlemen  whom  his  Grace  seems  to 
admire  and  seeks  to  defend.  Are  the  members  of  the 
Church,  which  is  supposed  to  stand  for  universal  love,  con- 
tent to  accept  their  Archbishop's  interpretation  of  its 
teachings,  or  may  we  hope  that  some  strong  united  protest 
will  be  made  against  it? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  Beli  , 
Editor,  "  The  Animals'  Friend  ". 

[We  greatly  distrust  talk  about  "  blood-sports  ".  It  looks 
like  an  attempt  to  make  a  habit  or  pursuit  seem  odious  by 
giving  it  some  horrible  or  disgusting  nickname.  It  is  as 
if  vegetarians,  for  example,  were  to  speak  of  the  food  of 
meat-eaters  as  a  "  blood-diet  ".  Similarly,  a  man  who 
wore  wooden  shoon  or  went  bare-footed  might  speak  or  write 
of  the  boots  of  his  opponents  as  "  blood-boots  ".  It  is  a 
question,  moreover,  whether  people  who  enjoy  a  "  blood- 
diet  ",  or  wear  for  their  comfort  "  blood-boots  ",  are  safe 
in  inveighing  too  much  against  "  blood-sports ". — En., 
"  S.  R."] 


"  IN  SHINING  ARMOUR." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

51,  Grange  Park,  Ealing,  \Y. 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  The  Saturday  Review  of  22nd  inst. 
by  Mr.  James  Stephens,  called  "  In  Shining  Armour",  he 
makes  the  following  statement  : — 

"  About  three  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  in  Ireland  that 
if  a  policeman  failed  to  show  a  certain  tally  of  prisoners 
per  month  he  was  liable  to  be  discharged  from  his  employ- 
ment. They  did  not,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  plead  an 
inability  to  make  bricks  without  straw;  no  policeman  was 
ever  discharged  for  lack  of  prisoners;  they  made  them- 
selves the  crimes  which  they  subsequently  punished,  and 
they  extracted  a  very  decent  and  interesting  livelihorxl  from 
their  own  sins." 

Will  Mr.  Stephens  be  good  enough  to  give  his  authority 
for  the  foregoing? 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Turner, 
Late  Resident  Magistrate  in  Ireland. 


CONDER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, 

8  November  1913. 

Sir, — Your  reviewer  of  my  book  on  Charles  Conder 
remarks  that  I  credit  his  art  with  no  greater  qualities  than 
colour  and  poetry.  He  cannot  have  read  the  book  very 
carefullv,  for  I  certainly  praise  Conder's  art  for  other  pic- 
torial virtues,  and  point  this  out  in  several  places  ;  even  vn 
the  preface,  I  mention  his  vast  and  astonishing  power  of 
invention  and  the  versatility  of  his  design,  and  his  genius 
for  decoration  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Surely 
vour  reviewer  must  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  I  recog- 
nise (on  page  55)  his  feeling  for  silhouette  and  spacing,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  minimise  the  nobility  of  his  style  in  his 
fan-painting  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  his  earlier  land 
and  seascapes. 

I  greatly  regret  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  more  examples 
of  the  latter  for  reproduction,  but  they  are  becoming  scat- 
tered in  America,  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  Certain  beau- 
tiful nocturnes,  too,  like  his  portrait  of  Beardesley,  seem 
to  have  utterly  and  mysteriously  disappeared. 

Your  reviewer  also  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  one 
of  his  finest  oil-paintings,  "  The  Green  Apple  ",  will  eventu- 
ally,   thanks  to  the  Contemporary  Art   Society,   ami  the 


generosity  of  Mr.  Dalhousie-Young,  find  a  permanent  home 
in  the  Tate  Gallery,  if  it  is  not  there  already. 

Charles  Conder  has  now  been  dead  nearly  five  years,  and 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  no  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
his  work  has  ever  been  held;  surely  the  time  has  come  to 
bring  together  a  carefully  selected  show  of  his  paintings, 
1  his  fan-designs,  drawings  on  silk,  and  lithographs,  which 
would  undoubtedly  prove  what  a  rare  and  fine  artist  he 
was. 

Yours  faithful!} , 

Frank  Gibson. 


THE   COPYRIGHT  OF  "PARSIFAL". 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

160  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Sir, — One  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  historv 
of  art  is  about  to  come  to  pass.  Wagner's  "  Parsifal  ", 
hitherto  confined  for  thirty  years  to  its  original  home  in 
Bayreuth,  is  to  be  given  broadcast  to  the  world.  The 
copyright  has  expired,  and  any  impresario  can  and  will 
produce  it  on  the  stage.  Frau  Cosima  Wagner  has  failed, 
in  the  German  Law  Courts,  to  secure  an  extension  of  her 
rights,  and  this  pearl  of  pearls,  this  work  so  difficult  to 
produce  at  any  theatre  in  a  proper  manner  and  with  the 
pulse  which  animates  it  in  Bayreuth,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  every  theatrical  manager  in  the  civilised  world.  To  an 
old  Wagnerian  like  myself,  who  has  witnessed  it  twenty- 
one  times  in  Bayreuth,  the  prospect  forms  one  of  the  most 
painful  incidents  in  my  life.  One  reason  for  my  apprehen- 
sion is  that  Wagner's  last  work  is  so  saturated  with  early 
Christian  faith  and  symbology  that  it  may  not  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  it, 
and  who  witness  it  for  the  first  time  at  what,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  be  a  more  or  less  hastily  prepared  performance. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  old  days,  at  any  rate,  the 
stage-directors  in  Bayreuth  thought  nothing  of  a  hundred 
rehearsals  before  the  first  public  performance  !  What  other 
existing  theatre  is  going  to  do  this?  In  Wagner's  will  there 
is  a  clause  imploring  his  heirs  and  posterity  at  large  to  keep 
this  work  pure  and  undefiled  in  its  sanctuary,  but  now  the 
law  steps  in,  and  the  passionate  desire  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  masters  is  to  be  ignored.  Has  genius  then  no  spiritual, 
as  opposed  to  legal, -rights  ? 

A  stage-work  which  visualises  the  Celebration  of  the  Sac- 
rament (for  the  "  Liebes-Mahl  "  is  practically  the  Last 
Supper)  and  the  incident  of  the  Magdalen  washing  the  feet 
of  her  Lord  and  drying  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head  will 
inevitably  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  not  artists,  unless  the  work  is  produced  with 
the  deeply  vibrating  feeling  which  obtains  at  Bayreuth. 
There,  in  spite  of  occasional  shortcomings,  a  wonderful 
nimbus  hovers  over  the  performance.  The  "  Parsifal  "  with 
a  visible  orchestra  is  an  unthinkable  thing!  That  being  so, 
are  we  to  suppose  that  all  modern  opera  houses  are  to 
undergo  structural  alterations?  The  high  and  intense  emo- 
tions which  have  been  aroused  within  tens  of  thousands  of 
pilgrims  to  the  Bavarian  town  are  not  likely  to  be  rekindled 
at  Covent  Garden  or  the  Berlin  Opera  House  unless  the  alto- 
gether exceptional  or  almost  impossible  is  realised. 

I  have  no  desire  to  prejudge  this  matter,  but  having  tried 
ineffectually  about  ten  years  ago  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  this  work  in  America,  I  attended  the  first  representation 
in  New  York,  when  nearly  all  my  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed. Regarded  externally,  this  performance  was  excel- 
lent, the  services  of  several  of  the  best  German  singers  were 
secured,  and  the  mise-en-sce.ne  was  remarkably  good  (the 
scene  in  Klingsor's  magic  garden  was,  from  the  more 
modern  point  of  view,  better  than  in  Bayreuth,)  but  the 
inner  soul,  the  vivifying  flame  which  burns  there,  was  quite 
absent.  To  anyone  to  whom  the  "  Parsifal  "  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  profound  experiences  in  life,  the  New  York 
representation  was  nothing  but  a  farce  and  a  travesty. 

I  am  fullv  aware  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side. 
People  ask,  not  unreasonably,  why,  if  this  work  is  as  great 
as  enthusiasts  affirm  it  to  be,  should  it  be  confined  to  a  little 
German  town  difficult  of  access?  If  it  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  nineteenth  century  why  should  it  not  be  given  to  the 
world?  My  answer  is  :  The  idle  world  is  not  ready  to  re- 
i  ceive  it.  The  Passion  Play  at  the  Palladium  would  be  no 
more  out  of  place. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  inherently  impossible  to  attain  to  the 
Bayreuth  level,  but  inasmuch  as  "  miracles  do  not  happen  " 
and  as  history  records  the  fact  that  no  great  art-movement 
ever  repeats   itself,    I    view   the  future  with  the  gravest 
1  anxiety. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  D&WDBSWfiLL. 
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REVIEWS. 

BROWNING'S  WOMEN. 

"  Browning's  Heroines."      By  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne. 
Chatto  and  Windus.    6s.  net. 

THE  quality  of  a  critic,  more  especially  a  critic 
who  is  writing  of  the  works  of  genius,  may 
usually  be  reckoned  in  quotations — their  number  and 
their  quality,  the  way  they  are  introduced,  lingered 
upon,  emphasised  and  repeated.  Opening  this  book 
of  heroines,  we  at  once  feel  that  the  right  kind  of 
criticism  is  here.  Lovely  and  significant  lines  and 
stanzas  sound  in  every  page  echoes  of  old  reading — 
echoes  reinforced  rather  than  thwarted  by  the  author's 
comment,  enthusiastic  and  wise.  This  is  the  most 
excellent  book  of  commentary  upon  Browning  we  have 
seen  since  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  wrote  upon  this  poet 
the  best  book  of  his  life.  The  author  answers  the  call 
of  genius  with  a  clear  note  of  her  own.  Her  sincerity 
and  precious  ability  to  hear  and  to  be  moved  by  the 
poet's  lovely  appeal  kindles  many  passages  of  this 
book  into  eloquence.  Her  theme  is  Browning's  woman 
— how  Browning  has  thought  and  written  of  her  as 
simple  girl,  as  great  lady,  as  radiant  and  victorious, 
as  humble  in  eclipse,  as  happy  in  love  and  as  unhappy, 
as  lover  and  as  wife.  How  many  breathing  creatures 
do  these  bold  categories  call  up — Pippa  and  Pompilia, 
Balaustion,  the  last  Duchess,  the  wife  of  James  Lee 
— the  list  goes  interminably  forward,  till  we  must  think 
of  Meredith  or  Thomas  Hardy,  or  of  Shakespeare 
himself,  before  we  can  by  a  single  name  start  so  many 
spirits  into  life. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  feminist,  and  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  claim  that  Browning,  also,  was  a 
feminist.  If  we  have  a  fault  to  find  with  this  book,  it 
is  just  this  introduction  of  a  foolish  label,  equally 
unjust  to  the  author  herself  and  to  her  subject. 
Browning  was  a  feminist  only  in  the  sense  that  every 
man  of  genius,  and  every  man  who  is  not  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Patterne,  is  a  feminist.  That  women,  apart 
from  their  sex,  have  mind  and  power — that  they  are 
sacredly  individual — every  man  of  genius  and  every 
man  worthy  of  respect  feels  and  knows.  If  we  must 
label  Browning  feminist  we  must  put  upon  every  man 
of  genius  and  honour  this  hateful  term — a  term  that 
has  come  to  be  associated  with  the  desecration  of  all 
that  Browning  has  sung  in  Pompilia — yes,  and  in 
Balaustion  too.  We  do  not  see  Balaustion  as  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  in  the  time  of  Sunpedes.  Perhaps  the 
author  of  this  book  does  not  intend  us  to  do  so.  Then 
why  does  she  talk  of  feminism?  Moreover,  why  does 
she  allow  herself  to  be  directed  by  this  unhappy  word 
seemingly  to  be  pulled  awry  in  her  estimate  of  some  ot 
Browning's  work?  We  do  not  think  she  actually  is 
pulled  awry.  We  feel  she  would  never  have  liked 
Browning's  Mildred  Tresham  even  though  she  had 
never  heard  of  "  feminism  ".  But  the  author  is  unjust 
to  herself  when  she  expounds  in  the  language  of  a 
social  attitude,  criticism  which  is  really  determined 
by  imagination.  We  mention  the  point,  in  this  book 
a  point  rather  of  manner  than  of  matter,  because  we 
feel  that  many  readers,  looking  into  these  pages, 
would  be  immediately  out  of  humour  when  thev  found 
it  claimed  that  Browning  was  a  "  feminist  " — a 
feminist,  too,  who  would  talk  to-day  of  the  "  male  " 
and  his  egotism  in  the  vein  of  the  W.S.P.U. 

It  will  illustrate  more  clearly  what  we  mean  if  we 
take  the  beautiful  stanza  of  "  Evelyn  Hope  ",  together 
with  our  author's  comment.  Here  are  Browning's 
lines  : — 

"  Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died  ! 

Perhaps  she  had  not  heard  my  name  ; 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love;  beside, 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares, 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir  ..." 
And  here  is  the  author's  comment  : — 

"  People  had  perceived — dimly  enough,   but   with  } 
eyes   which   have   since  grown   clearer-sighted — 'that 
there  is  a  stage  in  woman's  development  which  ought 
to  be  her  own  to  enjoy,  as  a  man  enjovs  his  ado-  I 


lescence.  This  dawning  sense  is  explicit  in  the  earlier 
verses  of  one  of  Browning's  most  original  utterances, 
'  Evelyn  Hope  '.  .  .  .  Here  recognition  of  the  girl's 
individuality  is  complete.  Not  a  word  in  the  stanza 
hints  at  Evelyn's  possible  love  for  another  man.  '  It 
was  not  her  time  ' ;  there  were  quite  different  joys  in 
life  for  her.  .  .  .  Such  a  view  is  still  something  of  a 
novelty. " 

This  passage  shows  quite  clearly  the  nature  and 
effect  of  our  author's  bias.  Her  comment  is  true  so 
long  as  she  cares  only  to  interpret  the  beauty  and 
meaning  of  the  quoted  passage.  But  when  she  makes 
Browning's  "feminism"  the  motive  of  this  lovely 
appreciation  of  a  maiden,  untouched  as  yet  by  sex — 
claims  also  that  his  "  view  "  is  a  "  social  novelty  "— 
she  falls  from  her  estate  as  a  perceptive  critic  to  the 
estate  of  suffrage  oration.  This  is  the  more  pitiful  as 
in  every  other  line  of  her  book  the  perceptive  critic  is 
manifest  and  triumphant. 


A  NOBLE  HOLBEIN. 

"  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger."  By  Arthur  B.  Chamber- 
lain. 252  illustrations.  2  vols.  George  Allen. 
£3  3s.  net. 

IN  these  fine  volumes  Mr.  Chamberlain  brings 
together  all  that  is  known  of  Holbein's  life, 
drawing  upon  the  latest  works  of  other  writers,  and 
himself  searching  among  contemporary  documents. 
Furthermore,  he  has  described  in  them  every  known 
picture  by  the  master,  including  Mr.  Buttery's  astonish- 
ing trouvaille  of  last  winter.  Thus  this  entirely 
workmanlike  and  practical  study  seems  to  give  one 
everything,  short  of  a  complete  series  of  reproductions, 
that  the  student  and  the  expert  need.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  we  have  diligently  tested  and  verified  every 
contention  and  conclusion  in  these  volumes ;  but  as  an 
instance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  remarkable  gift  for 
research  and  historical  construction  we  would  cite  his 
chapter  on  Holbein's  visit  to  "  High  Burgony  "  made 
in  company  of  Hoby,  the  agent  of  Cromwrell,  in  order 
to  get  portraits  of  Ren^e  of  Guise,  third  daughter  of 
the  Duke,  and  of  her  cousin  Anne  of  Lorraine.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  we  believe,  has  here  revealed  a  new 
passage  in  Henry  VIII. 's  matrimonial  intrigues  and 
reasonably  explained  in  a  new  light  Holbein's  hitherto 
obscure  movements  in  1538. 

Another  instance  of  careful  research  and  construc- 
tion is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  account  of  the  native  and 
foreign  painters  whom  Holbein  found  on  his  arrival  in 
London  in  1526.  It  seems  to  us  as  complete  a  compila- 
tion as  possible,  and  most  valuable  for  any  later  work 
upon  this  period.  With  the  same  thoroughness  the 
residue  of  portraiture  that  Hoibein  left  in  England  at 
his  death  is  put  in  order,  so  that  what  we  know  of  the 
Stretes,  the  Gerlach  Flicks  (we  note  as  a  small  point 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  omits  the  fine  portrait  of 
"  Adelmar  "  at  Rousham,  assigned  to  Fliccius  by  Mr. 
Cust),  the  Bettes  and  Eeuwouts  is  clearly  stated.  The 
appendix  is  admirably  arranged  and  contains  additions 
to  the  text,  supplemental  treatment  of  special  questions, 
such  as  the  famous  More  Family  Group,  and  lists.  To 
the  student,  lists  of  pictures  often  make  one  of  the  most 
necessary  features ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  gives  all  the 
known  paintings  in  public  and  private  collections,  with 
dates  and  cross-references  to  his  text;  all  the  pictures 
by  or  assigned  to  Holbein,  and  of  his  school,  exhibited 
in  England  since  1846,  and  a  list  of  all  pictures  given 
to  the  master  by  Waagen.  If  we  suggest  that  in  one 
or  two  particulars  the  great  value  of  these  lists  might 
have  been  enhanced,  it  is  in  no  peevish  spirit;  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  patent  incapacity  for  shirking  pains 
makes  such  a  spirit  stingless.  We  would  therefore 
suggest  that  if  Waagen's  references  could  have  been 
annotated,  as  to  the  present  whereabouts  and  status 
of  the  pictures,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  have 
made  it  possible  to  include  the  pictures  exhibited 
between  1846  and  1912  in  his  index,  he  would  have  put 
posterity  yet  more  deeply  in  his  debt.  With  one  more 
suggestion  we  return  to  the  unusual  merits  of  this 
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work — a  chronological  list  of  all  the  pictures,  cross- 
indexed,  would  have  rounded  oil  its  excellence. 

A  piece  of  work  of  this  calm  thoroughness  can  never 
be  superseded;  even  if,  as  is  unlikely,  much  more- 
should  be  learnt  concerning  Holbein,  there  can  be 
very  little  if  any  of  this  present  book  that  would  be 
displaced.  Though  its  author  stresses  his  intention  of 
providing  a  complete  biography,  we  must  nol  think 
that  his  critical  estimate  of  Holbein's  art  is  not  always 
reasonable  and  perceptive.  His  summing  up  of 
Holbein's  qualities  is  a  good  instance.  To  carry 
through  a  work  of  this  magnitude  and  diversity  with 
such  completeness  is  enviable.  The  form  and  setting 
of  the  book  are  good;  the  half-tone  illustrations  are 
clear  and  well  chosen,  and  some  of  those  in  colour 
relatively  agreeable. 


"  TH RALE'S  GREY  WIDOW." 

"  The  Intimate  Letters  of  Hester  Piozzi  and  Penelope 
Pennington,  1788-1821.''  Edited  by  Oswald  G. 
Knapp.     With  30  Illustrations.     Lane.     16s.  net. 

"  See  Thrale's  grey  widow  with  a  satchel  roam 
And  bring  with  pomp  laborious  nothings  borne." 

SO  wrote  Gifford  about  a  lady  who  certainly  had  the 
i tell  of  bookmaking,  but  was  none  the  less  a  witty, 
courageous  woman,  with  more  vital  energy  than  would 
furnish  out  a  dozen  cantankerous  reviewers.  "  Grey  " 
perhaps  she  was  when  she  married  for  the  second  time, 
at  forty,  to  please  herself;  but  she  and  her  Piozzi  knew 
their  own  minds  and  knocked  a  deal  of  fun  out  of  life 
in  the  live-and-twenty  years  they  spent  together  in  spite 
of  gout  and  greyness.  Afterwards  in  the  last  lap  of 
her  long  existence  the  indomitable  creature  fell  vehe- 
mently (though  quite  maternally)  in  love  with  a  hand- 
some young  actor,  Conway,  who  seems  to  have  re- 
quited her  devotion  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  she  was  ex- 
tremely good  company,  and  her  attitude  towards  the 
other  sex  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  she  habitually 
spoke  of  both  her  husbands  by  the  title  "  my  dear 
master  ".  Yet  she  was  never  a  "  man's  woman  ".  The 
letters  which  make  up  this  book  are  the  record  of  a 
very  strong  friendship  with  Mrs.  Pennington,  main- 
tained chiefly  through  correspondence  over  a  long 
period,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  resumed  after  a 
quarrel  which  separated  the  friends  for  many  years. 
In  it,  after  a  century,  she  comes  alive  for  us,  bringing 
with  her  the  atmosphere  of  the  most  exciting  time  that 
Europe  has  ever  known. 

The  French,  of  course,  were  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing; their  desperate  goings-on  were  bound  up  with 
everybody's  private  and  public  hopes  and  fears. 
In  March,  1793,  there  is  jubilation.  "  No  longer 
will  our  worthless  Democrats  boast  the  friend- 
ship of  a  powerful  and  victorious  Republic.  She 
will  be  tattered  and  torn  in  pieces  very  soon, 
I  doubt  not."  Then  chickens  might  resume  their 
reasonable  place  in  domestic  economy  instead  of 
being  seven  shillings  for  a  common  fowl.  But  as 
months  went  on  it  seemed  as  if  the  French  must  have 
"  gained  their  invulnerability  by  dipping  in  Hell's  best 
river  as  Achilles  did.  They  are  a  dreadful  race  ". 
When  it  came  to  1801  things  were  worse  and 
worse.  At  Bath  even  the  price  of  devotion  had  gone 
up.  "Laura  Chapel  is  raised  one-third."  Also,  in- 
vasion was  now  a  menace.  "  We  must  have  more 
sense  if  they  do  land  than  to  fight  any  battles  at  all 
with  such  troops  ",  whose  artillery  had  just  been 
allowed,  by  God's  surprising  designs,  to  cross  the 
St.  Gothard  in  winter.  None  the  less,  the  presence 
of  their  vast  preparations  on  the  shore  was  an  object 
of  interest,  and  in  1803  ladies  living  at  Broadstairs 
habitually  rowed  out  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
at  the  "  wolves  over  the  water  ".  Stirring  times  indeed 
that  we  get  a  glimpse  of. 

Plenty  of  sidelights  are  here,  too,  on  the  domestic 
life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  whom  this  voluble  lady 
frankly  adored.  She  is  disturbed  because  Siddons, 
unable    to   get    paid   by    Sheridan    at    Drury  Lane, 


proposes  to  go  and  play  at  the  Doncaster  races. 
Garrick,  she  remembers,  did  the  same  thing,  and  found 
that  he  was  not  irreplaceable.  Altogether,  here  is  a 
vast  deal  of  information  to  be  gathered  about  the  daily 
life  of  a  most  interesting  period,  and  Mr.  Knapp  has 
done  his  annotation  fully  and  competently,  though  not 
without  an  occasional  slip,  as  when  he  says  that  tie 
Blaquiere  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
had  been,  to  truth,  as  Chief  Secretary,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's (line  diinnn'c. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  more  than  one  witty 
thing  to  say  to  us;  for  instance:  "Truth 
is  always  cold,  perhaps  irom  being  naked  ". 
There  is  more  force  if  less  ingenuity  in  her  comments 
on  the  public  curiosity  concerning  her  meeting  with  the 
Thrale  daughters,  who  had  been  long  estranged  from 
her.  "  I  told  my  Master  it  would  have  been  best  to 
take  the  little  Theatre  and  give  them  the  whole  show 
at  once.  But  this  luxurious  nation  longs  to  learn  what 
cannot  be  known,  and  see  what  its  very  light  renders 
incapable  of  being  clearly  discerned.  For  when  thev 
have  stared  into  our  faces  on  such  an  occasion,  how 
much  do  thev  find  out  of  our  hearts?  " 


MANGEL-WURZEL  SHOOTINC. 

"  Pheasants  and  Covert-Shooting."     By  Captain  Aymer 
Maxwell.    Black.    7s.  6d.  net. 

CAPTAIN  MAXWELL,  doing  admirably  for  the 
pheasant  and  the  coverts  what  he  has 
done  for  the  partridge  and  the  fields,  wrote  at  a  great, 
if  happily  unconscious,  disadvantage.  He  wrote  before 
Bedford  and  Swindon  had  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge.  He  was  not  to  know  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  claiming  with  a  half-coaxing,  hall- 
apologetic  oock  of  the  eye,  an  amazing  knowledge  of 
game  and  its  ways — gained,  if  we  credit  his  stage 
asides,  at  the  expense  of  keepers  in  his  youth — would 
so  soon  reveal  the  true  facts  that  deer  forests  are  fit 
for  agricultural  settlements  on  the  grand  scale,  with 
the  "  mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill  "  tenderness  of  a 
blooming  countryside  replacing  the  harsh  rigours  of 
barren  rock  and  scanty  herbage;  and  that  pheasants 
are  the  real  bar  to  the  success  of  agriculture  in  a  Free- 
Trade  country — the  sworn  enemy  of  the  mangel- 
wurzel.  Unhappy  Captain  Aymer  Maxwell,  ignoran; 
of  the  latest  knowledge  when  he  sought  to  explain  the 
pheasant  and  the  sport  which  it  provides  !  Unhappy 
man,  only  to  know  all  that  a  wide  experience  and  a 
thorough  research  could  teach  of  the  pheasant  and  its 
ways  !  He  has  never  surprised,  with  stealthy  ap- 
proach, the  flock  of  pheasants  at  their  morning  meal  of 
mangel-wurzels.  His  book,  indeed,  is  scarcely  worth 
the  attention  of  the  land-bursters.  They  know  so  much 
better,  those  genial  Keltic  hypocrites,  all  about  the 
pheasant.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  a  careful  and 
detailed  list  given  in  this  book  of  the  food  of  the 
pheasant,  which  extends  to  five  main  sections  of  staple 
foods,  merely  inserts  under  the  heading  "  Bulbous 
Roots"  "occasionally  turnips".  Such  was  the  dark 
ignorance  from  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
roused  us  with  his  call  to  England  to  wake  up  and 
save  the  farmer  and  the  mangel-wurzels. 

In  other  ways  it  must  be  confessed  that  Captain 
Maxwell's  volume  will  seem  to  older-fashioned  sports- 
men lucid,  comprehensive,  authoritative.  He  writes 
with  that  simplicity  of  style  which  makes  for  charm. 
He  marshals  his  facts  in  excellent  order.  He  knows 
his  subject  thoroughly,  and  he  has  a  singularly  un- 
prejudiced mind.  What  he  has  to  say  on  the  damage 
to  crops  which  can  justly  be  laid  to  the  pheasants' 
account  is  candid  and  clear,  and  it  is  well  worth  serious 
study  by  all  who  preserve  or  shoot — especially  by  those 
who,  in  the  lust  of  record  bags,  are  persuaded  to  injure 
the  interests  and  to  imperil  the  sport  of  others  by 
making  a  given  acreage  carr}'  far  more  pheasants  than 
is  good  for  it — or  for  themselves.  In  the  same  way 
his  chapter  on  the  relations  between  hunting  and 
shooting,  with  its  plea  for  a  due  sense  of  proportion  on 
both  sides,  is  a  fine  piece  of  impartial  judgment, 
singularly  free  from  special  pleading. 
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W  isely  and  mercifully  the  author  refrains  from  ultra- 
scientific  jargon,  and  in  his  necessary  chapter  on  the 
varying  species  of  pheasants  reduces  the  list  of  birds 
and  hybrids — which  the  practical  student  ought  to 
recognise,  in  theory  if  not  necessarily  in  practice — to 
reasonable  proportions,  adding  a  healthy  advice  that 
most  of  the  praise  lavished  on  pet  strains  is  super-  ' 
fluous,  since  the  common  hybrids  of  our  coverts  do  ; 
excellently  well.  A  happy  chapter  on  forestry  and 
pheasants  holds  the  balance  even  and  shows  ways  in 
which  at  least  the  second  best  of  both  worlds  may  be 
obtained  ;  while  the  chapter  on  actual  covert  shooting 
is,  as  it  should  be,  the  best  of  a  welcome  volume. 
Captain  Maxwell  here  clings  tightly  to  the  central  fact 
— too  often  forgotten — that  all  success  in  managing  a 
good  rise  of  high  birds  must  depend  on  manoeuvring 
the  birds  into  cover  from  which  they  may  be  flushed  for  1 
a  homeward  flight.  One  might  find  minor  points  of 
disagreement  here  and  there.  But  the  impression  left 
on  a  reviewer's  mind  is  that  this  volume,  with  some 
charming  illustrations  by  Mr.  George  Rankin,  may 
well  remain  for  some  time  the  last  word  on  pheasants 
and  covert-shooting. 


THE  TORCH  OF  CARDUCCI. 

"  Carducci."  A  selection  of  his  poems  with  verse  trans- 
lations, notes,  and  three  introductory  essays  by 
A.  N.  Bickersteth.    Longmans.    10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  taste  in  foreign  literature  was  ever 
eclectic  ;  but,  even  so,  how  strange  that  Carducci 
—  for  most  of  his  life  a  mighty  influence  in  European 
letters — should  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  his  first 
English  edition  !  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  nineteenth 
century  and  its  ideas  have  suddenly  become  very 
remote,  though  Mr.  Bickersteth  at  least  can  treat  of 
them  sympathetically ;  but  still  more  it  is  because 
Carducci  is  a  difficult  man  to  handle.  He  was  a 
bundle  of  contradictions.  Always  the  preacher  of 
action,  he  was  himself  a  professor  and  even  held  the 
same  chair  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Always  a  patriot 
of  the  third  Italy,  his  mind  was  thoroughly  cosmo- 
politan, influenced  by  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  by 
Byron,  Victor  Hugo,  and,  above  all,  by  the  great 
German  poets.  A  hater  of  Christianity,  his  verse  is 
yet  full  of  a  most  Christian  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 
A  hater  of  romanticism,  he  was  a  romantic  who 
could  not  describe  an  Italian  landscape  without  call- 
ing up  its  historical  atmosphere,  and  who  could 
find  the  modern  spirit  of  action  and  progress  em- 
bodied in  the  railway  locomotive.  A  man  of  passion, 
who  could  only  see  one  side  of  a  question  at  a  time, 
he  saw  all  its  sides  in  time.  He  was  an  ardent 
Republican  after  i860,  but  he  died  a  Senator  of  | 
the  Italian  Kingdom;  and  though  he  first  won  fame 
by  his  Hymn  to  Satan — to  him  a  rationalist  anti- 
Pope — he  yet  wrote  an  ode  in  aid  of  a  church  restora- 
tion fund.  A  man  of  the  encyclopaedic  learning  which 
usually  produces  treatises,  he  wrote  poetry ;  and, 
the  apostle  of  a  new  movement,  he  revived  old 
metres  and  renewed  the  life  of  old  words.  His  secret 
is  hard  indeed  to  discover  ! 

\  et  Carducci's  contemporaries  understood  him. 
He  cared  as  little  as  Browning  for  popular  applause, 
and  his  poems  are  often  so  allusive  that  only  a  scholar 
can  understand  them  ;  but  his  fame  in  Italy  was 
the  fame  not  of  a  Browning  but  of  a  Tennyson. 
His  many-sidedness  gave  Carducci  his  power.  The 
makers  of  the  third  Italy  dreamed  of  a  new  state 
which  should  be  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  and  Car- 
ducci was  the  answer  to  their  dream. 

His   task  was  to  blend  all  that  was  best  out  of 
older   civilisations   with   the   ideas  of   the   new  age, 
and   in  executing   it   he   knew   how   to   work   ideas  ! 
from    the    Classics   and    the   German    lyrists    into    a  I 
poem  about  a  railway  train. 

He  conceived  it  to  be  his  special  function  to  fuse 
Classical    and    Teutonic    mythology    into   a   common  1 
poetic  tradition.     There  is  nothing  more  character-  | 
istic  of  him  than  the  passage  in  the  poem  on  Shelley's  j 
funeral  urn.   where  he  imagines  the  great  legendarv 


figures  of  both  peoples  conversing  in  the  isles  of 
the  blest.  Achilles  is  there  with  Siegfried,  Roland 
with  Hector,  Oedipus  with  Lear ;  the  women,  too, 
Cordelia  and  Antigone,  Helen  and  Iseult,  Clytemnestra 
and  Lady  Macbeth.  The  mere  happy  marshalling  of 
names — the  scholar's  work — makes  the  proper  effect. 
It  is  suggested  that  Latin  and  Teuton  have  devised 
kindred  though  differently-named  conceptions  of  tin- 
same  ideas.  Those  ideas  are  still  living,  it  is  im- 
plied, and  Carducci  invites  the  new  Paly  to  develop 
a  new  treatment  of  them  in  the  light  of  all  the  artistic 
achievement  of  the  past.  Thence  the  paradox  that 
his  patriotism  is  vested  in  cosmopolitanism.  He  is 
the  one  great  Italian  writer  steeped  in  German  litera- 
ture, and  is  all  the  more  Italian  for  it.  He  had  read 
everything  and  could  use  everything  he  had  read.  He 
loved  to  recall  a  Horatian  or  Virgilian  cadence,  or  to 
employ  a  phrase  from  Homer  or  Theocritus.  He  bor- 
rowed his  metres  from  the  troubadours  and  wrote 
sonnets  as  the  successor  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
Alfieri,  and  Ugo  Eoscolo.  Above  all,  he  was  intensely 
alive  to  the  history  of  every  bit  of  Italian  soil.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  think  of  Lmbria  without  thinking 
of  St.  Francis  and  Perugino,  and  a  dozen  more.  But 
with  all  this  learning  Carducci  was  no  pedant,  He 
knew  what  the  past  could  give  to  the  future.  That  is 
whv  he  wrote  poetry  and  why  the  best  men  of  his  time 
honoured  him  as  the  true  Vates  of  the  new  Italy — 
the  author  of  her  traditions. 

Let  us  glance  at  what  is,  perhaps,  the  best-known 
of  all  his  poems — the  sapphic  ode,  rendered  in  curious 
but  very  Carduccian  English  sapphics  by  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth, called  "  By  the  Sources  of  Clitumnus  ".  Every 
English  lover  of  Italy  knows  the  scene — the  most 
gracious  in  all  Umbria — with  its  transparent  pool  and 
dainty  trees,  the  little  Temple  where  Christians  once 
u-orshipped,  the  characteristic  white  oxen  in  the  fields 
around.  Carducci  describes  it  all,  and  the  point  of 
his  description  is  that  his  Umbria  is  the  Umbria 
of  the  Georgics.  The  first  seven  stanzas  send  the 
reader  to  his  Virgil  to  hunt  out  parallel  passages. 
Then  comes  a  complaint.  There  are  willow  trees 
about  the  spring,  melancholy  trees,  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  poet's  idea  of  it.  Italian  nature  should 
be  the  setting  of  Italian  history.  There  should  be 
oaks  and  cypresses,  emblems  of  strength  and  noble 
memories.  To  justify  this  idea  Carducci  runs  through 
Umbrian  history — the  Etrurian  Kingdom,  the  Roman 
conquest,  the  victorious  march  of  Hannibal  after  Trasi- 
mene.  Then,  by  quick  transition,  comes  a  sketch  of 
the  serene  beauties  of  the  place  to-day,  leading  up 
to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  in  her  own  woods  and  hills 
and  streams  that  the  new  Italy  should  seek  inspira- 
tion for  her  poetry.  Why  has  this  inspiration 
failed?  Because,  he  insists,  the  curse  of  an  ascetic 
monasticism  has  swept  over  the  land.  But  now  that 
a  more  human  spirit  rules  by  Tiber's  banks,  Italy 
can  again  become  the  mother  of  men  that  Virgil 
proclaimed  her,  and  through  the  mountains  and 
thickets  and  streams  of  green  Umbria  rushes  the 
heraid  of  new  activities — the  railway  engine.  That 
final  touch— Virgil  and  the  locomotive  in  successive 
stanzas — is  most  Carduccian,  and  contemporaries  felt 
that  by  odes  like  these  the  poet  was  giving  the  third 
Italy  her  soul.  So  he  was.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
Cavour  to  Giolitti,  from  the  Expedition  of  the 
Thousand  to  the  expedition  to  Tripoli,  but  modern 
Italy  feels  the  progress  as  a  continuous  develop- 
ment, and  Carducci  is  the  key  to  her  thought. 

Put  into  prose,  Carducci's  habit  of  combining  in- 
congruities raises  a  smile.  Carducci's  verse  raises  no 
smile  ;  even  the  foreign  reader  can  feel  that  his  touch 
is  sure.  This  is  because  he  took  immense  pains  over 
form.  He  had  ideas  of  his  own  about  it.  As  Horace 
took  the  metres  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets  and  made 
them  express  the  ideas  of  Imperial  Rome,  Carducci 
took  the  Horatian  metres  and  made  them  express  the 
ideas  of  the  new  Italy.  Here,  again,  the  reader  feels 
that  for  any  man  but  Carducci — poet  and  scholar  in 
one — the  attempt  would  have  been  ridiculous.  But 
Carducci  combined  metrical  knowledge  with  a  perfect 
ear.    Mr.  Bickersteth,  who  is  learned  in  these  matters, 
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has  worked  out  the  subject  in  an  essay  whose  pains- 
taking research  would  have  delighted  Carducci  him- 
self. The  ordinary  reader  need  only  note  that  the 
odes  have  the  sound  of  modern  Italian.  Be  the 
metres  new  or  old,  they  are  right,  as  Swinburne's 
metres  are  right.  But  it  is  a  great  boon  to  Italian 
literature  that  Carducci  should  have  given  his  suc- 
cessors metrical  forms  which  submit  themselves  to 
rule.  Form  is  the  Circe  that  brutalises  Italian  poets. 
Just  as  English  poetry,  whose  inspiration  is  often 
ethical,  easily  degenerates  into  the  goody-goody,  so 
Italian  poetry,  whose  inspiration  is  largely  aesthetic, 
easily  degenerates  into  the  pretty-pretty.  Carducci  is 
never  pretty-pretty,  and,  besides  setting  a  good 
example  himself,  he  shows  later  men  how  prettv- 
prettiness  may  bo  avoided.  Lei  them  only  keep  tlie 
great  models  before  their  minds,  and  by  sympathetic 
use  of  them  they  can  write  good  modern  poctrv.  It 
is  because  Carducci  is  at  once  traditional  and  original 
thai  lie  gives  a  message.  To  ask  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  a  Carduccian  school  in  Italy  were  quite 
superfluous.  The  truth  is,  all  future  Italian  poets 
will  be  Carduccians.  For  Carducci  has  again  quick- 
ened Italian  artistic  inspiration. 

Hi^  is  a  new  torch  whose  flames  have  been 
kindled  from  torches  that  the  purblind  thought  ex- 
tinguished. The  flame  will  burn  throughout  the 
centuries,  much  as  Dante's  flame  has  burnt  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  Carducci  is,  indeed,  no  Dante; 
but,  like  Dante,  he  has  started  a  poetic  risorgimento. 


THE  GREAT  TARSIAN. 
"  The  Teaching  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the  Present  Day." 

By  Sir  W.  Ramsay.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  12s. 
"  Rome,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Early  Church."     By  W.  S. 

Muntz,  D.D.    Murray.  5s. 
"  S.  Paul  and  his  Companions."    By  E.  Basil  Redlich, 

M.A.    Macmillan.  5s. 

THE  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has  been  regarded  in 
turn  as  the  mainstay  of  Protestantism  and  the 
inventor  of  Catholicism,  as  a  solifidian,  almost  anti- 
nomian,  preacher  of  evangelic  truth,  and  as  the  man 
who  sophisticated  the  simple  Galilean  teaching  with 
mystical  dogma  and  sacramentalism — above  all  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  authoritative  Church.  Loisv  main- 
tains that  what  the  Judaistic  persecutor  Saul  was 
converted  to  on  the  Damascus  road  was  the  Asiatic 
Mysteries,  and  that  he  afterwards  transformed  the 
message  of  Jesus  of  Galilee  into  a  religion  of  mysterv. 
Sir  William  Ramsay  argues,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
St.  Paul  "  uncompromisingly  condemned  all  attempt  to 
adulterate  Christ's  Gospel  by  intermingling  with  it 
ideas  or  forms  or  rites  derived  from  the  Mysteries  ". 
Without  necessarily  accepting  Sir  William's  exegesis 
of  the  strange  passage  at  Colossians  ii.  18,  we  feel 
fure  that  he  is  right.  Still,  Christianity  is  for  St.  Paul 
initiation  into  a  highly  mysterious  system  of  rite  and 
doctrine.  And  the  attempt  to  get  behind  his  writings 
to  a  simpler,  easier,  undenominational  and  non- 
doctrinal  Gospel  shipwrecks  on  the  facts,  insisted  on  by 
recent  scholarship,  that  the  Epistles  are  earlier  in  date 
than  the  Gospels,  that  the  Evangelists  came  to  their 
task  steeped  in  a  Pauline  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
threefold  Synoptist  record  really  exhibits  "  the  Way  " 
in  the  same  light  as  the  Epistles  do.  St.  John  again 
completes  the  picture  adumbrated  by  St.  Paul.  If  a 
non-theological  Jesus  or  a  non-ecclesiastical  discipleship 
ever  existed,  no  vestige  of  knowledge  of  either  has 
come  down  to  us. 

Weiss  considers  St.  Paul's  conversion  to  have  been 
the  final  culmination  of  a  slow  inward  process  of  con- 
viction. Professor  Ramsay  utterly  dissents.  "  He 
stood  over  against  God,  and  he  was  struck  down  by 
God  and  grasped  by  Jesus.  If  we  give  up  that,  what 
are  we  to  accept  from  Paul  about  his  own  past  life?  " 
Nor  did  the  Apostle's  teaching  and  system  develop  as 
years  went  by.  "  His  religious  thought  is  really  as 
complete  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  last  ",  though  he 
adapted  his  exposition  to  the  special  needs  and  com- 
prehension of  his  pupils,  having,  for  example,  to  create 


in  pagans  elementary  religious  notions  (such  as  sin) 
which  Israelites  already  possessed.  His  stern  attitude 
towards  idolatry  did  not  spring  from  experience  of 
his  own  countrymen,  who  had  been  purged  of  it  by 
centuries  of  suffering. 

Professor  Ramsay  does  no;  mean,  however,  that  St. 
Paul's  intellectual  standpoint  had  no  provenance  and 
learned  nothing  from  without.  Though  not  indebted 
to  the  Greeks  for  religious  stimulus  or  method,  he 
owed  much  to  them.  Himself  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  patriotic  member  of  "  the  most  highly 
educated  people  in  the  world,  in  the  true  meaning  of 
education  ",  he  was  born  and  bred  in  a  Grseeo-Roman 
community,  in  the  one  city  adapted  by  its  equipoise 
between  the  Asiatic  and  the  Occidental  spirit  to  mould 
the  character  of  the  man  who  was  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  Providence  to  evangelise  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  make  of  the  Mediterranean  a  great  Christian  sea. 
At  Tarsus  the  young  Pharisee  was  brought  up  among 
the  cultured  local  aristocracy  as  a  burgess  and  a 
Roman  citizen.  Deissman  has  started  an  astonishing 
theory  that  St.  Paul  was  an  uneducated  letter-writer, 
who  had  a  certain  aptness  in  picking  up  scraps  of 
philosophy  and  current  tags  of  poetry — an  obscure 
provincial  though  a  great  religious  genius.  But  the 
apostle  described  by  St.  Luke  is  a  mighty  master  of 
thought  and  language,  who  has  "  turned  the  world 
upside  down  ",  dominating  all  by  his  personality, 
originating  storm  and  revolution  wherever  he  goes, 
fiery  and  imperious,  yet  grandly  humble;  a  polished 
and  courteous  gentleman,  moving  at  his  ease  in  every 
class  of  society,  whether  among  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  or  before  rulers  and  kings,  the  friend  of 
the  Asiarchs,  and  one  from  whom  a  wealthy  Roman 
procurator,  mated  with  a  queen,  hopes  to  receive  a 
bribe.    As  Sir  William  Ramsay  says,  the  reader  can 

[  judge  for  himself. 

Dr.  Muntz's  book  traces  the  influence  of  Roman 
rather  than  of  Hellenic  conceptions  upon  Pauline  lan- 
guage. In  the  "  fullness  of  time  "  the  converging  lines 
of  ethnic  preparation  for  the  Gospel  met;  political 
obstacles  to  its  world-wide  diffusion  had  vanished ; 
barriers  were  overthrown ;  peace  existed  everywhere ; 
travelling  was  safe  ;  communication  easy.  So  that,  as 
Renan  says,  every  province  conquered  by  Rome  was 
conquered  for  Christianity.  He  pictures  the  difficulties 
that  must  have  confronted  the  heralds  of  the  Cross  if 
Asia  Minor,   Greece  and  Italy  had  been  broken  up 

i  into  a  hundred  petty  republics.  There  had  also  been 
a  moral  preparation.  The  unified  everywhere-extended 
Empire  nursed  mankind  for  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
made  all  hearts  ready  for  its  universal  claim.  The  Stoic 
vision  of  citizenship  of  the  world  and  of  all  mankind 
as  a  single  brotherhood  had  been  attempted  to  be 
realised  by  Alexander,  and  the  ideal  was  before  men's 

;  imaginations.  The  very  corruption  of  morals  had 
disillusioned  philosophy  as  to  its  power  to  save  man- 
kind. But  throughout  the  ALge^n  lands  a  worn-out 
world  was  seeking  "  salvation  " — votive  stelae  inscribed 
virep  <r<nTr)iMa<;  are  very  common.  It  is  true  that  the 
new  Caesar-worship  confronted  Christianity,  and  strove 
to  crush  it.  Yet  this,  too,  says  Ramsay,  by  co-ordi- 
nating all  the  local  and  scattered  cults  under  a  single 
hierarchic  head,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Church. 
The  debt  of  the  Pauline  teaching,  or  rather  of  its  mode 
of  expression,  to  the  technicalities  of  Roman  law  is 
well  set  forth  by  Dr.  Muntz.  In  days  when  every  man 
was  his  own  lawyer,  the  legal  aspects  of  adoption  and 

:  heirship,  of  patria  potestas,  of  wardship  and  testament- 
making,  would  be  familiar  to  St.  Paul's  readers. 
Some  in  our  time  have  complained  of  the  forensic 
mould  in  which  sonship  of  God,  justification  and  atone- 
ment, liability  for  sin  and  moral  obligation,  are  couched 
in  the  Epistles.  And  St.  Augustine  followed  in  the 
lines  of  St.  Paul.     But  the  bent  of  the  Western  mind 

;  is  practical  and  logical,  as  that  of  Easterns  is  theo- 

|  logical  and  speculative.    The  Athanasian  Creed  (fifth 

I  century,  Gaulish),  for  example,  is  really  easier  than 
the  Nicene  (fourth  century,  Asiatic). 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  when  real  contributions 

I  to  study  are  made  by  the  younger  clergy,  and  we 
should  like  to  have  had  space  to  notice  more  fully  Mr. 
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Redlich 's  investigation  of  St.  Paul's  method  of  work- 
ing on  carefully  planned  lines  through  a  large  staff 
of  subordinates,  many  of  whom  were  planted  out  by 
him  as  chief  pastors  of  local  churches,  and  became 
the  founts  of  the  monarchical  episcopate  which  the 
second  century  finds  at  work  almost  everywhere.  The 
Apostle  was  himself  the  ultimate  and  supreme  authority 
to  whom  they  must  submit — the  "  social  compact  " 
conception  of  the  Church  as  a  great  parliamentary 
democracy  evolving  its  own  institutions  and  appoint- 
ing its  own  officials  is  as  foreign  to  New  Testament 
teaching  as,  Sir  William  Ramsay  observes,  are  all 
"  rights  of  man  ".  But  St.  Paul's  exercise  of  authority 
was  sympathetic  and  not  overbearing-.  Up  to  a  certain 
date — the  calling  of  Timothy — he  seems  himself  to 
have  been  officially  subordinate  to  St.  Barnabas,  who 
had  "  saved  Saul  for  Christianity  "  and  who  with  his 
usual  magnanimity  henceforth  yielded  the  first  place 
to  his  lieutenant.  Possibly  John  Mark's  defection 
was  due  to  jealousy  for  his  kinsman's  honour  and  also 
for  St.  Peter's  standpoint  in  the  Gentile  question.  But 
at  any  rate  he  was  afterwards  profitable  to  St.  Paul 
lor  the  ministry,  and  died  a  martyr's  death.  Mr. 
Redlich  also  brings  out  the  significance  of  the  prophetic 
gifts  of  St.  Paul's  other  great  companion  in  travel, 
Silas.  St.  Paul,  he  remarks,  abhorred  solitude,  and 
drew  his  imagery  not  from  the  scenes  of  Nature,  but 
from  stadium  and  agora  and  crowded  street. 

We  cannot  conceive  why  Mr.  Redlich  dismisses  the 
Apostle's  promise,  in  that  touching  letter,  to  repay 
Philemon  anything  he  might  have  lost  by  his  runaway 
slave  as  "  humorous  ",  and  a  scholarly  book  should 
not  contain  such  a  popular  blunder  as  the  phrase  that 
"  the  Corinthians  were  making  to  themselves  friends 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  ". 


NOVELS. 

"Loot."    By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell.   Murray.  1913. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  personal  note.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  our  popular  authors  laying  bare  their  bodies 
and  souls  for  our  inspection.  We  can  learn  from  the 
newspapers  not  only  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  eyes 
and  what  they  like  for  breakfast,  but  also  intimate 
details  of  their  inmost  hopes  and  aspirations.  But 
whereas  most  novelists  are  concerned  to  proclaim  their 
high  mission,  their  intense  desire  to  do  good  to  their 
fellows  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  virtue  and  god- 
liness, Mr.  Horace  Vachell,  in  his  new  book,  adopts 
a  different  attitude  and  frankly  confesses  that  he  is 
out  for  gain.  This  candour  is  not  without  its  em- 
barrassment and  is  hardly  calculated,  one  would 
imagine,  to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  the  book  by  the 
buying  public.  No  one  likes  to  have  it  thrown  in  his 
face  that  he  is  being  exploited.  But  Mr.  Vachell  will 
not  allow  the  buyers  of  his  book  to  remain  under  any 
pleasant  illusion.  Whatever  this  volume  may  earn  in 
hard  cash  must  be  regarded,  he  informs  us,  as  "  loot, 
plunder  to  which  some  critics  may  contend  the  author 
has  no  warrantable  right  ".  The  reason  apparently 
is  that  the  stories  have  appeared  previously  in  various 
magazines  and  are  not  a  serious  contribution  to 
literature.  That  there  should  be  a  genuine  demand 
for  these  short  stories  in  book  form  comes  "as  a 
delightful  surprise  "  to  Mr.  Vachell.  Really  the  volume 
requires  no  such  apologia.  It  is  customary  for 
"  superior  "  people  to  speak  in  terms  of  unmeasured 
scorn  of  "  the  potboiler  ".  The  "  potboiler  "  may  be 
defined  as  a  work  written  frankly  for  gain  and  not 
under  the  compelling  necessity  of  genuine  inspiration. 
Frequently  produced  to  order,  to  a  specified  length  for 
a  magazine,  the  potboiler  sometimes  bears  on  the  face 
of  it  the  mark  of  its  machine-made  origin.  But  all 
potboilers  are  not  bad.  Numbers  of  excellent  stories 
have  been  produced  with  the  primary  object  of  keeping 
the  pot  boiling.  How  many  of  the  works  of  Walter 
Scott  and  Charles  Dickens  were  produced  in  this  way  ! 

Mr.  Vachell  need  not  be  so  mightily  superior,  nor 
write  so  slightingly  of  these  efforts  of  his  imagination. 
We  are  not  going  to  say  that  all  the  stories  in  this 
book  are  worth  book  form,  but  some  are.  We  like 
the  stories  of  the  strange  happenings  at  Gloriani's 


restaurant,  and  Gloriani  himself,  with  his  resemblance 
to  Napoleon  and  Caruso,  is  a  notable  addition  to  the 
memorable  personalities  of  fiction.  Nearly  all  of  Mr. 
Vachell's  stories  have  a  glad,  gay  note  about  them, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  amid  the  mass  of  the  morbid 
and  the  mawkish  they  deserve  a  welcome. 

'' The  Witness  for  the  Defence.*'     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

MR.  A.  E.  W.  MASON  has  reversed  the  usual 
process  and  turned  his  play  into  a  novel.  And 
a  very  excellent  novel  it  is.  Possibly  it  will  come  with 
somewhat  lessened  effect  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
play  ;  but  to  those  who  have  not  it  will  appeal  as  a 
thrilling  essay  in  fiction.  The  story  grips  from  the 
first  page,  and  even  the  most  jaded  and  sophisticated 
reader  will  find  himself  held.  Mr.  Mason  has  the  art 
of  suspense.  He  keeps  the  reader  on  tenterhooks,  not 
in  the  aggravating  fashion  of  some  writers  whose  aim 
is  annoyingly  apparent  on  every  page,  but  in  a  natural 
and  legitimate  fashion  that  is  a  tribute  to  his  art. 

The  story  turns  upon  a  murder,  and  incidentally 
raises  the  question  whether  homicide  is  ever  justifiable. 
Stephen  Ballantyne,  Residentjn  an  Indian  Principality, 
has  married  Stella,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  who  has 
cherished  what  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  love  for  a 
penniless  barrister  named  Henry  Thresk.  Ballantyne, 
a  coarse,  drunken  brute,  has  led  her  a  terrible  life  for 
some  years,  and  she  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  almost 
apathetic  despair  when  her  former  lover  appears  on 
the  scene.  On  the  very  night  of  Thresk's  appearance 
Ballantyne  is  murdered  in  circumstances  which  point 
plainly  to  her  guilt.  She  is  only  saved  from  conviction 
by  Thresk  perjuring  himself  at  the  trial.  But  he  has 
no  doubt  of  her  guilt  and,  after  having  saved  her  from 
the  clutches  of  the  law,  he  disappears  out  of  her  life. 
She  settles  down  irt  a  country  village  in  England, 
where,  for  a  long  time,  she  is  completely  ostracised. 
Finally  in  Captain  Dick  Hazlewood  she  finds  not  only 
a  man  to  champion  her  cause,  but  the  real  love  of  her 
life.  At  the  moment  when  it  seems  that  all  is  well 
for  her  and  that  she  is  at  last  to  come  into  safe 
harbourage,  Thresk,  now  a  prosperous  K.C.  appears 
once  more  upon  the  scene.  He  is  confronted  by  the 
dilemma  of  exposing  her  or  of  allowing  her  to  marry 
a  man  who  believes  in  her  innocence.  We  will  not 
reveal  how  the  situation  develops,  except  to  state  that 
it  is  on  unexpected  and  unconventional  lines.  Mr. 
Mason  has  produced  a  melodrama  of  a  high  order. 

"Marthe",  by  Reginald  Nye  (Low,  Marston,  6s.),  is  a  highly 
sentimental,  yet  decidedly  pretty,  story  with  a  little  Swiss  girl  for 
heroine.  One  of  her  lovers,  the  supposed  narrator,  plays  the 
part  of  the  faithful  friend  when  the  other,  a  handsome,  selfish 
creature,  is  found  wanting. — "Hands  Up!"  by  Frederick 
Niven  (Seeker,  6s.),  contains  in  the  person  of  the  Apache  Kid  a 
heroic  example  of  the  "  bad  man  "  of  the  Far  West.  He  is  as 
clashing  as  Dick  Turpin.  Captain  Starlight,  or  any  of  his  other 
literary  ancestors,  and.  apart  from  the  practice  of  his  business, 
he  is  a  fine,  honest  fellow.  Mr.  Niven,  however,  scores  chiefly 
by  his  judicious  colour,  and  he  at  least  makes  us  fancy  that  he 
knows  his  country  well. — "  The  Judgment  of  the  Sword  ",  by 
Maud  Diver  (Constable,  6s. ).  is  a  long  narrative  of  war  in  Afghanis- 
tan, in  which  the  element  of  fiction  is  somewhat  slight.  As  a 
popular  version  of  some  interesting  pages  of  history  it  can  be 
commended,  and  it  is  free  from  the  crowd  of  artificial  characters 
which  have  cumbered  much  of  her  earlier  work.—  "  The  Painted 
Lady  ",  by  Arabella  Kenealy  (Stanley  Paul,  6s.),  fails  to  attract 
us  either  as  a  story  or  a  comedy  of  manners.  The  alleged 
mystery  of  the  plot  will  entangle  none  but  the  most  simple 
minded  of  readers,  and  the  "  high  society  "  atmosphere  is  alto- 
gether too  sickly. — "Up  Above  ",  by  John  X.  Raphael  (Hutchin- 
son, 6s.),  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  .Mr.  Wells's  "War  of  the 
Worlds".  It  tells  how  an  invisible  people  from  the  upper  air 
invaded  our  earth,  and  of  what  befell  the  captives  they  made. — 
"  Mayfair,  Limited  by  Edward  O'Sullivan  (.Melrose,  6s.), 
makes  fun  of  the  social  climbers,  and  even  dares  to  make  light 
of  the  heights  to  which  they  strive.  It  is  all  amusing  and  good 
humoured,  and  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  human  interest. — 
"Jeffrey  Marden,  Surgeon",  by  E.  X.  Blarney  (Everett,  6s.), 
makes  a  lengthy  book,  but  it  starts  with  an  interesting  problem, 
and  goes  on  with  a  sufficiency  of  adventure  in  South  Africa. — 
"The  Perfect  Wife",  by  Joseph  Keating  (Heinemann,  6s.), 
surfers  from  an  acute  attack  of  cleverness,  but  the  leading  female 
character  nearly  redeems  it  by  her  stupidity. 
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THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

"Umbria  Past  and  Present.    By  Mary  Lovett  Cameron.    Sidgwick  and 
Jackson.    6s.  net. 

In  nil  the  books  t hat  Dome  from  Adam  Street,  one  notes — 
BJCWasingly — thr  same  signs,  the  sure  hall-marks  of  quiet, 
excellent  woA  and  true,  modest  taste  in  the  producers.  Here 
are  volumes  that  will  last,  and  will,  like  some  good  wines,  improve 
in  the  keeping.  The  Adam  Street  reprints  of  Fnglish  (  lassies, 
for  example,  can  he  set  in  the  bookshelf  alongside  one  s  old 
favourites,  such  U  John  Sharpc's  (Stanhope  Press).  Pickerings', 
Templeman's.  John  Murray.  Bell  and  Daldy.  without  intruding 
on  their  elders.  This  is  because  sterling  work  and  loving  pains 
have  gone  to  their  production.  With  books  by  living  authors, 
it  is  much  the  same,  and  this  book  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  is  a  capital 
example.  It  is  a  sound  book  in  all  ways  never  showy  or 
meretricious.  The  simple  binding  of  brown  with  a  little  gold, 
the  neat,  compact  title  page  please  us.  The  letterpress  pleases 
us:  it  is  sincere  and  informing,  and  should  go  in  Spring  with 
the  happv  tiavel!-  1  who  sets  forth  to  I'mhria  -but  not  too  early 
in  the  Spring,  for  those  lovely  little  Italian  towns  tan  l.e  bitter 
cold. 

The  half-tone  reproductions  we  do  not  care  for.  They  are 
not  worthy  of  the  book — though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  half- 
tones are  rarely  worth  looking  at.  except  in  the  work  turned  out 
by  "Country  Life".  But  the  line  illustrations,  how  delightful 
they  are  '  We  have  not  seen  their  equal  in  a  book  of  this  kind 
for  (piite  a  long  time.  There  are  23  of  these  in  all.  from  drawings 
by  C.  G.  Venanzi :  and  they  are  charming.  Now,  here  we  have 
something  like  book  illustration.  People  who  want  a  nice  book 
on  Umbfia  BhouM  buy  this  one  :  they  will  not  regiet  it. 

"English  Travellers  ot  the  Renaissance."    By  Clare  Howard.  John 
Lane.   7s.  6d.  net. 

Miss  Clare  Howard  has  produced  a  delightful  book  of  travel 
of  an  age  when  travel  was  a  kitid  of  difficult  but  very  exciting 
thing,  find  many  a  wealthy  man  aspired  to  be  a  Haklu\t  or  a 
Mandeville.  ere  Thomas  Cook  dawned  on  a  startled  world,  and 
the  Rosetta  stone  had  not  yet  given  the  key  to  Kgyptian  wisdom 
into  the  hands  of  nu  n.  There  are  many  most  curious  incidents 
and  illustrations  in  the  volume,  and  we  learn  of  the  voyagings 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.  Francis  Manners. 
Earl  of  Rutland,  third  Baron  North,  the  second  Baron  Harring- 
ton of  Exton.  and  Sir  Thomas  Killigrew.  There  are  descrip- 
tions of  the  famous  game  of  tennis  as  played  in  the  old-world 
eourts  of  France,  and  of  horsemanship  as  Antoine  Pluvinel. 
the  riding  master  of  Loui  XI II.,  taught  it:  whilst  tales  of 
ancient  pilgrimages  of  men  to  the  Holy  Land  carrying  "  a  j 
lyttell  cawdron.  a  fryenge  panne,  dysshes,  platers,  cuppes  of 
glasse  ...  a  fether  bed,  a  matrasse.  a  pylawe,  two  pay  re 
sheets  and  a  quylte  ",  in  a  manner  too  luxurious  for  Crusaders, 
enliven  the  first  chapter  of  this  book. 

"The  True  Ophelia."  By  An  Actress.  Sidgwick  &  Jackson.  2s.  6d.  nei. 

We  do  not  know,  and  have  been  unable  to  guess,  who  the 
actress  is  ;  and  we  have  tried  very  hard  to  do  so.  When,  as  so 
rarely  happens,  a  player  can  discourse  reasonably  and  well  on  the 
art  of  playing,  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  find  out  who  this  rare 
person  is.  The  actress  of  these  studies  Ls  one  who  has 
played,  or  studied  to  play,  Ophelia,  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen  Ger- 
trude, and  Petruchio's  Katharina.  This  is  not  much  of  a  clue  : 
but  it  is  all  the  clue  afforded.  Perhaps  this  is  not  strictly  true. 
There  are  other  small  clues — such  as  that  this  actress  can  write 
and  think  and  come  to  an  independent  decision.  Her  chapter 
upon  Queen  Gertrude  is  excellent  criticism,  very  forcibly  sug- 
gesting (we  have  long  suspected  it)  that  a  very  illuminating  and 
enjoyable  book  might  be  written  upon  Shakespeare's  lesser 
characters.  But  our  actress  will  possibly  object  to  the  term 
"  lesser  characters."  Gertrude,  interpreted  by  her,  is  certainly 
no  such  person.  Perhaps  no  play  has  suffered  more  than 
"  Hamlet "  from  the  false  perspective  in  which  the  English  public 
always  see  Shakespeare's  plays  upon  the  modern  picture  stage  : 
and  perhaps  no  character  has  suffered  more  than  Queen  Gertrude, 
unless  it  be  King  Claudius.  If  it  were  not  for  the  accident  that 
Queen  Gertrude  happens  in  one  particular  scene  of  her  dramatic 
career  to  be  closeted  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  she  would 
probably  drop  out  of  the  actor-manager's  cast  altogether.  How 
many  playgoers,  we  wonder,  have  ever  seriously  asked  them- 
selves whether  Queen  Gertrude  was  privy  to  the  murder  of 
Hamlet  s  father,  or  have  troubled  to  reconstruct  the  story  of 
her  first  marriage  ?  Has  it  really  occurred  to  commentators 
and  critics  as  something  to  be  seriously  allowed  for  that  Hamlet's 
father  is  known  to  us  oidy  through  the  report  of  his  very  partial 
friends  and  admirers  ?  We  really  wish  Shakespeare  had  shown 
us  the  brothers  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  woman  whose 
name  was  frailty — the  woman  who  married  the  second  a  few- 
days  after  the  mysterious  and  sudden  death  of  the  first.  All 
this  is  set  forth  clearly  and  eloquently  in  our  actress's  sketch  of 
QoeeD  Gertrude ;  and  we  think  it  will  surprise  many  commen- 


tators who  think  that  at  this  time  than  is  little  fresh  to  be  said 
or  written  about  Shakespeare.  Heading  the  chapters  of  this 
actress,  we  cannot  help  rather  hoping  that  she  is  not  too  full  of 
engagements  just  now.  This  book  needs  a  successor,  und  we 
hope  she  will  be  able  to  find  time  for  it. 

"  A  Pepys  of   Mogul  India.''     Niccolao   Manucci.     Translated  by 
William  Irvine.    Mnrray.    10s.  6d.  net. 

It  seems  ambitious  to  suggest  that  these  translated  "  Storia 
Do  Mogor  "  of  that  adventurous  being,  Niccolao  Manucci,  are 
of  the  nature  of  Pepys'  diaries.  For  they  do  not  quite  possess 
the  quaint  charm  Pepys  and  Evelyn  have  for  us,  and  are  nan 
like  a  mixture  of  Muni.")  Park's  travels  with  the  chronicles  of 
that  old-world  "Turkish  Spy  at  the  Court  of  Paris  "  whose 
volumes  of  anecdote  and  espionage  circulated  through  the 
libraries  of  Kngland  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
ccntun.  Nicolas  Manucci  was  not  a  doughty,  prejudiced. 
Pickwickian  citizen  like  Pepys  ;  he  was  as  one  of  those  brilliant 
adventurers  of  the  Orient  in  the  days  ere  travel  was  such  an 
easy  and  popular  pastime  the  kind  of  Don  Quixote  who  con- 
fronts us  in  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Fast  India  Company. 
Manucci  ran  away  from  Venice  in  1653  nt  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  hid  himself  on  a  vessel  going  to  Smyrna.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  tind  a  protector  in  the  English  ja-er,  Viscount  Bcllo- 
mont,  and  went  with  him  through  Asia  Minor  to  Persia  and 
from  Persia  to  India,  lint  when  his  master  died  in  1656  near 
Hodal.  Manuecis  more  remarkable  experiences  began,  and  he 
ended  as  a  physician-royal  whose  intimacy  with  the  courts  of 
Persia  and  India  lends  zest  to  these  spirited  and  curious  entries. 
It  give-  one  quite  a  thrill,  for  instance,  to  hear  how  the  Shah  of 
Persia  received  the  Fnglish  ambassador  announcing  the  execution 
of  King  Charles  I.  Niccolao  Manucci  deserves  to  obtain  a  wide 
and  attentive  audience,  for  his  life-story  sometimes  exceeds  the 
jnm  of  good  Haroun-al-Rashid. 

•'  Andrew  Jameson,  Lord  Ardwall.'   By  John  Buchan.  Blackwood's. 

2s.  6d. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet  fascination  and  humour  in  this 
little  biography  of  a  striking  personality.  Lord  Ardwall  was  a 
Scot  whom  Scott  and  Burns  would  have  valued  highly.  As 
Sheriff  of  Perth  he  was  an  arresting  figure  :  as  Lord  Ardwall. 
the  husband  of  a  wife  from  Galloway,  he  was  the  perfect  country 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  One  leaves  him  in  a  wholesome 
atmosphere  of  dogs,  tweeds  and  agricultural  pursuits,  for,  as 
Mr.  Buchan  says,  once  away  from  his  proper  legal  sphere, 
**  Providence  had  built  him  for  the  part  of  a  south  counlrv 
laird".  Clad  in  knickerbockers,  he  bestrode  the  world  like  a 
C  olossus  : 

*'  The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  tread. 
Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade, 
He  ll  make  it  whistle 

"The  Reporters'  Gallery.''  By  Michael  Macdonagh.  Hodder  &Stoughton. 
12s.  net. 

Mr.  Macdonagh  gives  the  public  a  discreet  peep  behind  the 
scenes  with  that  unknown  terrain  the  Reporters'  Gallery  of 
Parliament,  a  place  which  has  its  own  valuation  of  statesmen, 
largely  according  to  then  enunciation  or  rapidity  of  speech,  a 
centre  of  the  Press  with  its  own  jealousies  and  rivalries  between 
sketch -writers  and  reporters  ("'  mechanics,"  as  one  lofty  sketch- 
writer  described  the  verbatim  men),  who  will  only  combine  to 
reduce  the  impious  lobbyist  to  a  sense  of  his  inferior  position. 
The  public  which  wonders  how  the  news  gets  into  the  papers 
may  see  here  a  little  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  if  it  wants 
to ;  but  the  book  will  be  mainly  popular  among  journalists. 
It  is  admirably  written,  shows  considerable  research,  and  shows 
a  proper  feeling  that  the  floor  of  the  House  is  an  inferior  place 
to  the  Gallery. 

I.  "Eve  and  Other  Poems";  II  "The  Bull";  III.  "The  Song  of 
Honour. "  By  Ralph  Hodgson.  IV.  "Five  New  Poems."  By  James 
Stephens.   At  the  Sign  of  Flying  Fame.   Sixpence  each. 

Here  is  another  little  sheaf  of  chap-books,  garlands  and  broad- 
sheets from  the  Sign  of  Flying  Fame — sixpence  each  the  chap- 
books  if  they  are  plain,  half  a  crown  if  they  are  coloured.  Beauti- 
ful little  books  they  are  (Mr.  Lovat  Fraser  has  seen  to  that), 
having  that  exact  fitness  between  print,  paper,  and  the  thing 
printed  which  is  the  true  mark  of  a  beautiful  book.  Most  of 
these  poems — the  list  above  has  not  exhausted  them — are  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Hodgson.  Mr.  Hodgson's  rare  quality  as  a  poet  is 
already  known  to  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review.  This  is 
not  now  the  time  to  insist  that  Mr.  Hodgson  is  with  the  poets 
whose  poetry  will  in  another  generation  be  received  as  literature. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  short  note  of  gladness  that  Mr.  Hodgson 
and  his  friends  at  the  Sign  of  Flying  lame  begin  to  come  to  their 
own.  The  first  edition  of  "  Eve  and  Other  Poems  "  was,  without 
advertisement — almost  without  review — sold  completely  in  a 
week  or  so.  Flying  Fame,  it  seems,  has  lit  here  sooner 
than  fame  worth  having  is  wont  to  do.    There  is  already  a 
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small  group  of  those  who  can  tell  the  ring  of  false  from  true  who 
wait  for  these  books  and  treasure  them.  It  is  quite  fitting 
ilot  sixpence  should  buy  them,  for  they  are  above  common 
prices  of  the  market.  Flying  Fame  lives  now  at  45  Roland 
Gardens,  S.W.,  where  the  Secretary  will  forward  to  anyone 
who  wishes  it  a  full  list  of  chap-books,  garlands  and  broad- 
sheets. 

"  Policy  and  Paint."    By  the  Author  oi  "  A  Liie  oi  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby."   Longmans.  9s. 

Under  this  title  the  author  narrates  certain  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  those  great  contemporary  artists,  Dudley  Carleton  and 
Peter  Paul  Rubens,  which  reveal  that  in  a  more  golden  age  art 
and  politics  went  well  together.  There  are  amusing  stories  of 
negotiations  over  pictures  and  curios  between  the  painter^  and 
rich  noblemen  which  would  not  shame  a  professional  dealer  of 
to-day.  Many  interesting  people  come  into  this  history  of  these 
two  brother  artists  and  politicians— -Charles  1.,  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  and  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  on  whom,  as  we  learn  here,  King  Charles,  when 
both  were  little  boys,  once  turned  the  garden-hose,  drenching 
him  to  the  skin. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Art. 

A  West  Surrey  Sketch-book  (William  Hyde).    Oxford  University 

Press.    4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  (Heinrich  W'olfflin).  Putnam. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  India  and  Ceylon  ( Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy ). 
Foulis.    6s.  net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

.My  Bohemian  Days  in  Paris  (.Julius  M.  Price).  Werner  Laurie. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Francis   Thompson,    The    Preston-Born    Poet    (John  Thomson). 

Simpkin.    3s.  6d.  net. 
.Mid-Victorian  Memories  (R.  E.  Francillon).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Vision  Splendid  (D.  K.  Broster  and  G.  \V.  Taylor)  ;  Loot  from 
the  Temple  of  Fortune  (Horace  Annesley  Vachell).  Murray. 
6s.  each. 

A  Fight  for  Freedom  (Peter  Roseggei ).    Dublin  :  Gill.  6s. 
Great  Days  (Frank  Harris).    Lane.  6s. 
Van  Cleve  (Mary  S.  Watts).    Macmillan.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

Kuli  iiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald).  Illustrated  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  Methuen. 
15s.  net. 

The  Crescent  Moon  (Rabindranath  Tagore).  Macmillan.  4s.  6rf. 
net. 

Our  W  onderful  Prayer  Book  (Gertrude  Hollis).  S.P.CK.  Is.  6d. 
net. 

The  Magicians  of  Charno  (Geoffrey  Williams).    Murray.  6s. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Stamp  Collecting  (Douglas  B.  Armstrong). 

Grant  Richards.  6s. 
The  Wild  Harp:  a  Selection  of  Irish  Poetry  (Katharine  Tynan), 

7s.  6d.  net ;  Four  Plays  for  Children  (Ethel  Sidgwick),  2s.  net. 

Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 
Shakespeare's    Stories    (Constance    and    Mary    Maud).  Arnold. 

5s.  net. 

The  Boys'  Prayer  Book  (compiled  by  Alex.  Devine).  Methuen. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

History  and  Archeology. 

The  Early  Chinch  in  the  Light  of  the  Monuments  (Arthur  Stapylton 

Barnes).    Longmans.    5s.  net. 
The  Cutlery  Trades  :  an  Historical  Essay  in  the  Economics  of  Small 

Scale  Production  (G.  L  H.  Lloyd).    Longmans.    12s.  &d.  net. 
Roma  :  Ancient,  Subterranean,  and  Modern  Rome  (Rev.  Albert 

Kuhn).    Part  I.,  Washbourne.    Is.  3d.  net. 
Industrial  Dublin  Since  1698,  and  the  Silk  Industry  in  Dublin 

(J.  J.  Webb).    Maunsel.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Macdonald  of  the  Isles  (A.  M.  W.  Stirling).    Murray.    12s.  net. 
The  Greatest  House  at  Chelsey  (Randall  Davies).    Lane.    10s.  6^. 

net. 

Insula?  Britannica5  :  The  British  Isles — Their  Geography.  History 
and  Antiquities  Down  to  the  Close  of  the  Roman  Period 
(Arthur  William  Whatmore).    Stock.    30s.  net. 

Law. 

The  Law  Relating  to  the  Mentally  Defective  (Herbert  Davey). 
Stevens  and  Sons.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

The  Snakes  of  Europe  (G.  A.  Boulenger).    Methuen.  6s. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  in  Romance  and  Reality  (W.  F. -Kirov). 
S.P.CK.    5s.  net. 

The  Romance  of  the  Newfoundland  Caribou  (A.  A.  Radclyffe  Dug- 
more).    Heinemann.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Melton  and  Homespun  :  Nature  and  Sport  in  Prose  and  Verse 
(J.  M.  M.  B.  Durham  and  R.  J.  Richardson).  Chapman  and 
Hall.    7s.  6  P<  net. 


The  Book  of  the  Lion  (Sir  Alfred  E.  Pease,  Bart).  Murray.  10*.  &/. 
net. 

REPRINTS   AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

A  History  of  Socialism  (Thomas  Kirkup).  Revised  and  largely  re- 
written by  Edward  R.  Pease.    Black.    5s.  net. 

Whigs  and  Whiggisin  :  Political  Writings  (Benjamin  Disraeli  I. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Hutcheon.  Murray. 
12s.  net. 

Text-Book  of  Paleontology  (Kail  A.  Von  Zitfel).  Edited  by  Charles 
R.  Eastman.    Vol.  1.    Macmillan.    25s.  net. 

The  YYaverley  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Dombey 
and  Son  (with  an  Introduction  by  Lucas  Malet),  2  vols.  ;  Edwin 
Drood  (with  an  Introduction  by  H.  A.  Vachell);  A  Christmas 
Carol  (with  an  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton) ;  Great 
Expcctat ions  (with  an  Introduction  by  John  Oxenham)  ;  Old 
Curiosity  Shop;  Christmas  Stories;  A  Child's  History  of  Eng- 
land ;  Barnaby  Budge  ;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Waverley  Book 
Co.    2s.  fyi.  net  each. 

School  Books. 

A  First  Numerical  Trigonometry  (W.  G.  Borchardt  and  the  Rev. 

A.  D.  Perrott).  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Building  of  the  British  Empire 

(  E.  M.  Richardson).    Macmillan.    Is.  6'/. 
Educational  Metalcraft  (-P.  W'ylie  Davidson).    Longmans.    4s.  6'/. 

net. 

A  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire  (Arthur  I).  Innes). 
Vol.  I.  to  1485.    Rivingtons.    6s.  net. 

Theology. 

Jewish  Mysticism  (J.  Abelson).    Bell.    2s.  6d.  net. 

St.  Paul  and  Christianity  (Arthur  C.  Headlam).    Murray.    5s.  net. 

Religious   Experience  and   Christian   Faith   (Rev.    Albert  Way). 

Longmans.    6rf.  net. 
Quests  Old  and  New  (G.  R.  S.  Mead).    Bell.    7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Christian  Faith  :  A  System  of  Dogmatics  (Prof.  Theodore 

Haering).    2  vols.    10s.  6d.  net  each  ;  Private  Prayers  (A.  B. 

Macaulav).  Is.  net.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  Shrine  and  the  Presence  (The  Right  Rev.  G.  H.  S.  Walpole). 

Robert  Scott.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

Wanderings  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Ethel  E.  Hargrave)  Melrose. 
6s.  net. 

Amazing  New  York  (Mary  Macdonald  Brown).    Melrose.    Is.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

The  Wine-Press:  A  Tale  of  War  (Alfred  Noyes).  Blackwood. 
4s.  6d.  net, 

Irishry  (Joseph  Campbell)  ;  Broad  Sheet  Ballads  :  Being  a  Collection 
of  Irish  Popular  Songs  (with  an  Introduction  by  Padraic  Colum), 
2s.  6d.  net  each  ;  The  Secret  Hill  (Ruth  and  Celia  Duffin) ;  The 
Saga  of  King  Lir  (tieorge  Sigerson),  Is.  net  each.  Maunsel. 

The  Plays  of  W.  S.  Maugham. — Smith  :  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts  ; 
The  Tenth  Man  :  A  Tragic  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  Heinemann. 
Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Poems  of  Sir  Thomas  W'ial  (Edited  by  A.  K.  Foxwell).  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.    2  vols.    21s.  net. 
Flowers  from  a  Poet's  Garden  (J.  Harold  Carpenter).    Bell.    2s.  6rf. 

net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Ancient  Eugenics  (Allen  G.  Roper).  Oxford  :  Blackwell.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Book  of  Folk-Lore.  A  (Rev.  S.  Baring-Could).    Collins.    Is.  net. 
Dancing,  Beauty  and  Games  (Lady  Constance  Stewart  Richardson). 

Humphreys.    10s.  net. 
Drama,  Music-Drama,  and  Religion  :  As  Illustrated  by  Wagner's 

"Ring  of  the  Nibelung  "  and  "Parsifal"  (Ramsden  Balm. 

forth).    Year  Book  Press.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Influenza  :   Its  History,  Nature,  Cause,  and  Treatment  (Arthur 

F.  Hopkirk).    Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.    3s.  6d. 
King's  College  Lectures  on  Colonial  Problems  (  Edited  by  F.  J.  C 

Hearnshaw).    Bell.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Kitchen  Garden  and  the  Cook,  The  (Collected  and  Arranged  by 

Cecilia  Maria  Pearse),  5s.  net  ;  Secondary  Education  in  England 

(R.  F.  Cholmeley),  2s.  &d.  net.    Smith,  Elder. 
Lighter  Side  of  English  Life,  The  (F.  Frankfort  Moore).  Foulis. 

5s.  net. 

Lost  Diaries  (Maurice  Baring).    Duckworth.    3a.  6d.  net. 

Modern   Parliamentary   Eloquence  (Earl   Curzon  of  Kedleston). 

Macmillan.    2s.  6rf.  net, 
Myths  and  Parables  adapted  from  Plato  (Laura  Stuhbs).  Moring. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Primitive  Family  as  an  Educational  Agency,  The  (Arthur  James 
Todd).    Putnam.    7s.  &d.  net. 

Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Government  (A.  Laurence  Lowell). 
Longmans.    9s.  net. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  (J.  Shield  Nicholson),  6s.  ;  Property  :  Its  Duties 
and  Rights  (by  Various  Writers).  5s.  net.  Macmillan. 

Sadhana  :  The  Realisation  of  Life  (Rabindranath  Tagore).  Mac- 
millan.   5s.  net. 

Venezuelan  Boundary  Controversy,  The  (Grover  Cleveland ).    ( (xt'ord 

University  Press.    4s.  6rf.  net. 
Voice  from  the  Village,  A  :  The  Labourer  and  the  Land  (Agricola, 

M.D.).,    Dent.    Is.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December. — The  Patrioian,  erf- 
net  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review.  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine 
Is. ;  The  North  American  Review.  Is.  net  ;  The  National  Review  . 
2s.  6rf.  net  ;  The  Journal  of  Philology,  4s.  6rf. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

A GREAT  improvement  in  sentiment  has  been  rx- 
perieneed  this  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Of  the  many  disturbing  factors  which  have  militated 
against  the  markets  for  so  many  months  only  tin- 
Mexican  situation  remains  as  a  cause  of  anxiety,  and 
even  in  that  respect  more  optimistic  views  are  now 
entertained.  The  bogey  of  the  Balkans  has  been  laid 
to  rest,  for  a  time  at  any  rale;  general  conditions  on 
the  Comment  and  the  labour  position  in  this  country 
arc  more  favourable ;  and,  although  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate,  the 
fears  of  a  six  per  cent,  minimum  are  entirely  dissi- 
pated. Trade  is  slackening,  but  that  is  not  unsatis- 
factory from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
because  it  permits  the  release  of  money  for  employment 
in  investment,  and  perhaps  speculation.  These  are  the 
theoretical  reasons  for  tbe  better  tone  of  markets. 

The  practical  side  of  the  matter  is  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business  in  the  form  of  a  quiet  public  in- 
vestment demand  and  bear  covering  by  professional 
dealers.  The  public  at  last  appears  to  be  giving 
attention  to  some  of  the  excellent  bargains  obtainable 
in  the  investment  markets.  Recent  loan  issues,  which 
had  a  most  chilling  reception  at  first,  are  now  being 
absorbed  at  steadily  rising  prices,  and  the  success  of 
the  last  City  of  Montreal  emission  was  another  wel- 
come sign  of  the  public  appreciation  of  sound  securities. 

How  long  will  the  improvement  last?  That  is  a 
question  which  many  may  ask,  and  none  can  answer 
without  entering  upon  a  lengthy  dissertation.  A  fort- 
night ago  the  opinion  was  recorded  in  this  column  that 
bottom  prices  had  been  reached,  and  it  can  be  stated 
now  with  some  confidence  that  those  prices  arc  not 
likely  to  be  touched  again  unless  international  dis- 
turbances at  present  unforeseen  cause  a  repetition  of 
the  stagnation  and  depression  witnessed  during  the 
last  eighteen  months.  Markets  are  now  in  a  more 
hopeful  condition  than  at  any  time  since  the  Agadir 
incident. 

The  rise  in  prices  cannot  continue  indefinitely  ;  but 
it  may  be  expected  to  last,  at  least,  until  the  supply 
of  new  securities — Government  and  municipal  loans 
and  fresh  capital  for  railways  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions— exceeds  the  demand.  There  are  so  many 
necessitous  borrowers  who  will  take  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  of  raising  money,  that  an  over- 
supply  of  new  issues  seems  inevitable.  But  that  need 
not  prevent  investors  from  taking  up  stock  at  present 
prices,  as,  indeed,  they  are  doing.  A  large  amount  of 
stock  was  lifted  off  the  market  at  the  last  settlement, 
and  it  was  this  definite  indication  of  the  revival  of 
public  confidence  that  impelled  professional  bears  to 
effect  repurchases. 

Gilt-edged  securities  are  participating  in  the  upward 
movement,  and  foreign  bonds  are  being  bought ;  but 
the  strongest  department  in  the  "  House  "  is  Home 
Rails.  The  influences  at  work  are  favourable  dividend 
anticipations  and  the  virtual  collapse  of  Mr.  Larkin, 
coupled  with  indications  that  the  boards  of  the  leading 
railway  companies  are  now  prepared  to  recognise 
the  trade  unions.  A  more  tolerant  attitude  on  the  part 
of  both  sides  in  the  labour  question  is  considered 
likely  to  prove  a  strong  bull  point  for  railway  stock- 
holders, and  prices  had  reached  a  level  which  is  very 
attractive  to  investors  if  they  can  rely  upon  a  rela- 
tive immunity  from  labour  disturbances. 

Canadian  railway  stocks  have  moved  in  sympathy 
with  general  conditions,  aided  by  good  traffic  returns. 
The  report  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  just 
issued,  is  most  encouraging.  In  the  year  ended 
June  30  last  the  gross  earnings  increased  by  16*38  per 
cent.,  and  the  net  earnings  by  I5'i8  per  cent.  This 
result  should  be  greatly  improved  upon  during  the 
current  financial  year,  because  excellent  progress  is 
being  made  in  construction.  By  the  end  of  next  month 
through  connection  from  the  East  to  Port  Arthur  will 
have  been  established,  and  early  next  year  the  line 
(Continued  on  page  694.) 


THE  "DESIRABLE"  POLICY 
FOR  MOTORISTS 

is  specially  drafted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  owners  of 

HIGH-CLASS  CARS 

who  are  invited  to  obtain  particulars  from  the 

LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  &  GENERAL 

Assurance  Association,  Limited, 
66  &  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

1.  The  Annual  Reversionary  Bonus  in  the  ORDINARY  BRANCH 
(Immediate  I'rofit  Class)  has  been  increased  to  £  1  12*  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

2.  A  Cash  Bonus  at  the  rate  ot  £5  per  cent.  ut>on  the  Sums  Assured 
under  Industrial  Branch  Policies  of   5   years'  duration  and  upwards 

which  become  claims  by  death  or  maturity  during  the  year  terminating 
Nth  March,  1914,  except  in  cases  where  additions  have  already  been  made 
under  the  terms  of  the  Policy. 

J.  A.  JEFFERSON,  F.I.A., 

Secretary. 

Chief  Offices:  BROAD  ST.  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  Limited  Number 
of  premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed    Bonus   during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE.        '  25.    Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)   -   £23  16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS; 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival. 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED  S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C 


COUNTY 
FIRE 
OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT   ST.,  W- 

AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000 

Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 
Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Glass, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Insurances  effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms.    The  business  of  this 
office  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,    LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED  •  £85,000,000 
CLAIMS  PAID  £100,000  000 

FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will 
now  arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of 
total  loss  incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations. 
Inventories  of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other 
Valuables,  securing  protection  to  owners,  are  prepared 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 

20  Hanover  Square,  \V. 
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CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  CO. 


Canada's  Second  Transcontinental.— A  good  year. 
— Increasing  activity  in  industrial  centres 
resulting  from  large  crop. — Line  from  Toronto 
to  Quebec  completed. — Line  from  Toronto  to 
Edmonton  will  be  completed  by  Christmas,  and 
another  transcontinental  line  will  be  completed 
early  in  1914. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Company 
was  held  at  the  Company's  Offices  in  Toronto,  on  Monday,  the 
24th  November,  1913.  Sir  Donald  Mann  presided,  and  the 
following  report  by  the  President  (Sir  William  Mackenzie) 
was  presented  to  the  Shareholders. 

The  results  of  the  Company's  operations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  30th  June,  1913,  are  as  follows : — Gross  earnings — 
From  passenger  traffic,  S3.749.498.35 ;  from  freight  traffic, 
§18,561,026.90  ;  from  express,  mail,  telegraph,  dining  and  sleep- 
ing cars,  interest  and  profits  from  elevators  and  other  subsidiary 
companies,  investments,  premiums,  &c,  82.216,953.22 — Total : 
§24,527,478.47.  Working  expenses  (including  taxes,  etc.), 
817,503,610.57;  net  earnings,  87,023,867.90:  deduct  fixed 
charges,  85,190,924.12 —Surplus,  81,832,943.78;  from  this 
deduct  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  on  income  charge 
convertible  debenture  stock  outstanding,  8988,214.49 — Net 
surplus  for  the  year,  8844,729.29. 

The  gross  earnings  show  an  increase  of  §3,417,384.84  or 
16.38  per  cent,,  and  the  net  earnings  of  $892,822.79,  or  15.18  per 
cent.,  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  working  expenses  were  74.64  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  railway  proper  and  including  taxes  72-10  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  earnings  from  all  sources,  compared  with  73-82  per- 
cent, and  71.81  per  cent,  respectively  last  year. 

During  the  year  236  miles  of  newly-constructed  tracks  were 
added  to  the  system,  the  average  mileage  operated  being  4,297 
miles. 

Land  sales  during  the  year  were  19,755  acres  for  8291,193.18, 
an  average  of  814.74  per  acre,  after  making  certain  adjustments 
in  respect  to  sales  in  previous  years.  The  actual  average  price 
per  acre  during  the  current  year  was  815.36  per  acre.  This 
compares  with  55,111  acres  for  $836,084.37,  an  average  of 
$15.17  per  acre  during  the  preceding  year.  Whilst  your 
Directors  have  not  made  any  special  effort  to  sell  the  railway's 
own  lands,  the  policy  of  colonising  Dominion  Government  farm 
lands  has  been  continued,  and  over  two  million  acres  were 
entered  upon  by  settlers.  The  effect  of  this  policy  is  now 
being  seen  in  the  increased  movement  of  agricultural  products 
of  all  kinds. 

Favourable  weather  having  prevailed  during  the  ripening 
and  harvesting  period,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  1913 
crop  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
will  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year  in  point  of  quality  and 
abundance  of  yield.  The  marketing  of  grain  from  the  terri- 
tories served  by  your  railway  has  commenced  considerably 
earlier  than  last  year,  and  the  quantity  of  uniformly  high-grade 
grain  shipped  to  the  Lake  Ports  at  the  date  of  the  report  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  any  previous  year  at  the  same  date.  This 
early  return  in  cash  to  the  farmer  thus  produced  is  already 
being  reflected  in  increased  activity  in  the  industrial  centres, 
with  correspondingly  satisfactory  traffic  results  to  your  Com- 
pany. 

Recognised  authorities  conservatively  estimate  the  yield  for 
the  three  provinces  as  follows : — Wheat,  220,000.000  bushels  ; 
oats,  224,000,000  bushels;  barley,  34,000,000  bushels;  flax, 
15,000,000  bushels. 

The  earnings  derived  by  your  Company  from  this  great  crop 
would  have  been  very  greatly  increased  if  the  Canadian  Northern 
Transcontinental  Line  was  in  operation,  and  your  Directors 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  excellent  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  year  in  its  construction  and  are  now  able 
to  state  that  by  the  close  of  the  present  year  connection  will 
have  been  established  at  Port  Arthur  with  the  eastern  lines, 
and  that  the  last  link  in  the  chain — namely,  the  line  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  will  be  connected  early  in  1914.  A  second 
transcontinental  railway  between  the  industrial  east  and  the 


fertile  west  is  not  only  an  event  of  importance  to  your  Company, 
but  marks  an  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

The  fact  that  commerce  and  business  interests  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Provinces  continue  to  grow  in  satisfactory 
volume,  the  assured  prospect  of  increased  immigration  in  the 
future  and  the  knowledge  that  the  territory  through  which  the 
new  railway  is  constructed  abounds  in  valuable  natural  resources 
waiting  only  railway  facilities  for  development,  guarantees  to 
your  Company  a  very  large  measure  of  traffic  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  following  public  issues  of  £1,438,356  four  per  cent,  Per- 
petual Consolidated  Debenture  Stock  and  of  £2,057,612  five  per 
cent.  Income  Charge  Convertible  Debenture  Stock  were  made 
during  the  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  have  been  or  are 
being  applied  to  the  construction,  improvement  and  equipment 
of  the  line. 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  granted  during  the  year  to  the 
Canadian  Northern  Ontario  and  the  Canadian  Northern  Alberta 
Railways,  parts  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  system,  a 
cash  subsidy  of  815,640,000.  This  subsidy  and  those  previously 
granted  in  aid  of  the  system  have  been,  or  will  be,  expended  on 
construction,  improvements  and  equipment.  All  moneys  also 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  land  grants  or  raised  by  securities 
have  been  expended  in  the  same  manner.  The  increase  of 
87,000.000  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  represents  the 
amount  issued  to  the  Government  of  Canada  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  under  which  the  cash  subsidy  of 
815,640.000  above  referred  to  was  authorized. 

Your  Directors  submit  the  following  statement  showing  in 
concise  form  the  Company's  growth  during  the  past  ten  years  : 

1903.  1913. 

Mileage  operated                                    1,276  4,552 

Traffic  Development — 

Passenger  Traffic                        8  389,170.00  8  3,749,500.00 

Freight  Traffic                            1,896,380.00  18,561,026.00 

Commodities — 

Flour                          (sacks)  332,096  3.047.478 

Grain                         (bushels)  12,367,110  59,380,957 

Live  Stock                    (head)  23,775  239.133 

Logs  and  Lumber           (feet)  85,551,000  448,351,000 

Coal  (1909)                     (tons)  326,591  1,111.865 

General  Merchandise  ...  (  „  )  173,379  1,371,927 

Equipment  Purchased — 

Locomotives   73  534 

Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars   1  76 

Passenger  Coaches   22  376 

Baggage,  Mail  and  Express 

'  Cars   10  135 

Freight  Cars,  all  kinds    2,507  23,759 

Having  regard  to  the  mileage  operated,  the  development  of 
traffic,  the  necessarily  heavy  and  continued  expenditures  for 
the  betterment  of  the  service  in  every  department,  including 
the  purchase  of  equipment  of  all  kuids,  these  figures  are  sub- 
mitted as  testimony  of  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  location  of 
your  various  lines. 

The  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  Railway  has  been 
connected  between  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  and  a  regular  service 
will  shortly  be  established  between  Toronto.  Ottawa,  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  The  completion  of  this  section  together  with  the 
section  connecting  with  the  western  lines  at  Port  Arthur  in  a 
few  months  will  enable  the  Canadian  Northern  system  to  retain 
a  large  volume  of  traffic  originating  on  its  lines  in  the  east  and 
in  the  west  which  it  is  now  compelled  to  hand  over  to  other 
companies,  and  it  will  also  open  up  a  large  traffic-producing 
territory  which,  while  of  first  importance  to  the  Canadian 
Northern  Ontario  Railway,  will  be  of  substantial  advantage  to 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

Your  Directors  are  pleased  to  report  satisfactory  progress  in 
the  construction  of  the  tunnel  through  Mount  Royal  which  is 
to  give  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  system 
access  to  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  When  completed 
— it  is  hoped  concurrently  with  the  inauguration  of  a  trans- 
continental service  between  Montreal  and  Vancouver — your 
Company  will  enjoy  a  terminal  situation  in  Montreal  second  to 
no  other  railway  company. 

The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  retiring 
Directors  re-elected. 
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through  the  Rocky  Mountains  win  Ik'  cbriipletecl,  arid 
the  C'.N'.R.  will  then  ho,  in  actual  Fact,  the  second 
transcontinental  line  in  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  proposal  to  double  the  capital  of  the  Spies 
Petroleum  Company  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
market,  but  the  quotation  For  the  shares  has  been  sup- 
ported, li  is  expected  thai  the  shareholders  will  be 
offered  one  new  share  in  respect  of  every  ten  held,  at 
a  price  slightl}  below  the  c  urrent  quotation.  North 
Caucasians  have  received  the  benefit  of  a  new  well 
coming  into  production,  which  will  off&et  the  decline 
in  the  output  from  other  wells.  The  Oil  share  market 
is  more  subdued  now,  but  the  undertone  remains  good. 

Mining  shares  offer  but  lew  attractions,  and  ainon^ 
Industrials  live  demand  For  Breweries  has  slackened. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing)  73tV"73i*  f°r  money 
and  foi"  the  account. 

Hank  rati'  5  per  cent,  (increased  from  per  cent. 
October  3). 

INSURANCE. 
J  in  Citv  Life  Assuranch  Company. 

UNTIL  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  establish- 
ment Ol  a  life  office  on  a  sound  and  paving- 
basis  was  not  a  specially  arduous  task,  but  under  the 
conditions  that  have  obtained  since  (he  era  ol  great  cor- 
porations began  the  burden  of  management  has  been 
very  much  heavier.  So  intense  and  skilfully  organised 
is  the  competition  for  business  in  all  departments  that 
small  companies  cannot  hold  their  own  without  in- 
curring much  expenditure  which  would  not  have  been 
needed,  say,  a  dozen  years  ago.  For  this  reason  life 
assurance  accounts  are  mostly  less  satisfactory  than 
was  formerly  the  case,  and  about  the  most  that  can  be 
expected  from  a  young  office  is  continued  progress  and 
tlic  gradual  accumulation  of  resources.  A  good  deal 
ol  allowance  must,  as  a  fact,  be  made  for  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  which  have  had  to  be  faced  by  the 
executives  of  the  younger  concerns,  and  if  their  annual 
statements  are  not  pleasant  reading  in  all  respects,  that 
fact  does  not  prove  that  the  management  has  been 
faulty. 

Not  only  has  competition  become  more  acute,  but 
other  serious  troubles,  brought  about  by  legislation 
and  labour  disputes,  have  had  to  be  surmounted,  and 
certain  companies  have  suffered  most  severely  from 
these  adverse  influences.  Upon  the  City  Life  Assurance 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  blows  fell  with  exceptional  harsh- 
ness, its  lucrative  bond  investment  business  being 
sadly  interfered  with  by  the  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1909,  while  successive  strikes  retarded  the  progress  of 
its  industrial  branch,  which  at  first  obtained  a  large- 
amount  of  support.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  met  with  on  all  sides,  it  is  almost  surprising 
to  find  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  quinquennium  the 
usefulness  of  the  company  had  not  been  impaired,  and 
that  there  was  still  reason  to  hope  that  the  efforts  of 
the  directors  would  lead  to  ultimate  success. 

The  accounts  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
September  26th  last  showed  that  a  liberal  proportion  of 
the  paid-up  capital  was  represented  by  goodwill,  and 
that  in  1912,  as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  a  part  of  j 
the  expenditure  of  the  industrial  branch  had  been 
carried  to  capital  account.  This  section  of  the  busi- 
ness is  the  one  which  occasions  most  anxiety,  because 
expenditure  can  only  gradually  be  reduced  unless 
valuable  connections  are  to  be  sacrificed,  and  at  the 
moment,  owing  to  labour  unrest,  expenses  are  bound 
to  be  abnormally  high.  In  its  ordinarv  department,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  City  Life  was  fairly  successful  last 
year.  Considerably  more  new  business  was  transacted 
than  in  191 1,  and  the  percentage  of  funds  to  premium 
income  showed  a  substantial  increase,  both  the  claims 
and  surrenders  being  lighter  than  usual,  while  the 
amount  earned  as  interest  on  the  fund  rose  from 
.<64>5°°  to  £5>133>  and  showed  an  improvement  from 
£s\  T3S-  5^-  to  £4  16s.  2d.  per  cent,  in  the  average 
rale  earned.  Nor  was  the  headway  made  in  this 
respecl  confined  to  that  branch  alone.  In  (he  industrial 
branch    there    was    an    advance    in    the    rate  from 
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Old    English    China.     B3  Mr 

Willouguhy  Hodgson,  Author  of  "How  to 
Identify  Old  China,"  "  My  Own  China  Hook," 
etc.  With  li)  Plates  in  Colour,  64  in  B'ack  and 
White,  and  numerous  Reproductions  of  the 
standard  Factory  Marks.    Royal  4to.  2.5s.  net. 

Mrs,  Willoughby  Hodgson  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  old  china  as  an  tuithority  of  high  standing,  ami  the 

publishers  confi  ienlly  a-  tinpate  that  this  beautifully  illustrated 
volume  will  lake  rank  as  the  standard  guide  to  collectors. 


Richard  Wagner,  Composer  of  Operas. 

By  John  F  Kunciman.  Demy  8vo.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiice  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.   10  s.  6d.  net. 

'  A  tremendous  lot  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  Wagner 
ami  the  music-loving  public  of  this  country  has  long  been  in  need 
'  1  •'  1  ned  ami  1 .  - 1  onable  estimate  ol  his  woik.  This  estimate 
Mr.  Kim  iman  has  now  given  us— an  estimate  at  once  so  sane, 
so  just,  and  so  complete  that  the  book  must  quickly  and  effec- 
tively dissipate  the  clouds  of  error  that  have  hung  about  .mil 
obscured  both  the  man  himself  and  his  work."— Mr.  ObBALD 

Cumberland  in  the  Manchksth  Courier. 


The   Comedy  ot    Manners.  A 

History.  1664-1720.  By  John  PALMBR,  some- 
time Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Dramatic 
Critic  to  the  Saturday  Review.  Demy  8vo. 
With  12  Illustrations.     10s.  6ci.  net. 

"  Mr.  Palmer's  book  is  the  most  sensible  treatment  of  its 
subject  since  Hazlitt."  Outlook. 


War  and  Women  :  From  Experience 
in  the  Balkans  and  Elsewhere.  By  Mrs.  St. 
Clair  Stouakt,  Founder  of  the  Women's 
Convoy  Corps  With  a  Preface  by  Viscount 
ESHER,  G.C.B.  With  32  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

"The  book  places  the  War  Office  and  the  British  Ked  Cross 
upon  their  defence:  for  obviously  when  the  present  system  is 
condemned  by  such  authorities  as  Lord  Ksher  and  Mrs.  Stobart 
some  justification  is  required  by  those  who  support  it." — The 
Standard. 


THE   STANDARD  "NAPOLEON" 

Life  of  Napoleon  I.    By  J.  Holland 

Rose,  Litt.D.,  Reader  in  Modern  History, 
University  of  Cambridge.  New.  Revised  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  Maps  and  Plans.  1  vol.,  1,126  pp. 
6s.  net. 


The   Future   of  the  Women's 

Movement.  By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Swanwick, 
M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  FAWCETT. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  Swanwick's  exposition  of  the  claims  of  women  is  clear, 
bright,  forcible,  well-informed,  and  fairly  reasoned.  It  is  more 
likely  to  persuade  doubters  than  any  other  statement  that  has  yet 
appeared."— Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Future  of  the  Theatre.  By 

John  Palmer.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  brilliantly  written  forecast  of  the  dramatic  history  in  which 
critics,  producers,  long  runs,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the 
speculative  manager  will  all  disappear,  and  the  final  picture  of 
an  English  Theatre,  national  and  redeemed,  is  finely  drawn  in 
passages  of  eloquence  and  sincerity. 


Toryism  :  A  Political  Dialogue  Bv 
K.  G.  Feiling,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
sometime  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College.  Oxfotd. 
With  an  Introduction  by  F.  E.  Smith,  K.C., 
M.P.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


Engl  ash    Taxation,    1640  1799. 

An  Essay  on  Policv  and  Opinion.  By  William 
Kennedy,  M.A  ,  Shaw  Student  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics.    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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CHRISTINA  OF  DENMARK,       MEMORIES  OF  A  MUSICIAN. 


DUCHESS  OF  MILAN  AND  LORRAINE,  itf2- 
1590.  By  JULIA  CART  WRIGHT  (Mrs.  Ady), 
Author  o  "Isabella  D'Este,"  "The  Painters  of 
Klorence,"  &c.   Illustrations.    18s.  net. 

The  singularly  eventful  and  romantic  life  of  this  Princess  has 
never  heen  written  before.  In  addition  to  portraits  by  Titian  and 
other  masters,  the  book  contains  many  original  documents  bearing 
on  contemporary  history,  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

MACDONALD  OF  THE  ISLES. 

A  Romance  of  the  Past  and  Present.  By 
A.  M.  W.  STIRLING,  Author  of  "Coke  of 
Norfolk  and  His  Friends,"  &c.  Illustrations. 
12s.  net. 

The  record  of  a  family  history  which  for  romance  and  interest  it 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  modern  timrs.  Moreover,  besides 
dealing  with  matters  of  historical  importance,  hi.herto  unpublished, 
it  contains  the  only  authoritative  account  of  a  recent  trial  and 
verdict  which  attracted  universal  attention. 

BAR,  BAT,  AND  BIT. 

Recollections  and  Experiences  of  the  Hon- 
Sir  EDWARD  CHANDOS  LEIGH,  K.C  B.,  K.C. 
Edited  by  F.  ROBERT  BUSH.  Portrait  and 
Illusirations.    7s.  6d.  net. 


By  Mrs.  J.  P.  RICHTER.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  Collotype,  and 
Half-tone.    Crown  4to.   21s.  net. 

This  is  the  first  book  on  the  art  treasures  of  Chantilly  to  be 
published  in  England.  It  is  eopiously  furnished  with  illustrations, 
and  no  pams  and  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  it  serviceable 
and  accurate. 


The  Reminiscences  of  Sixty-four  Years  of 
Musical  Life.  By  WILHELM  GANZ.  Illustra- 
tions.   12s.  net. 

During  his  long  public  career  the  author  has  come  into  personal 
touch  with  all  the  great  celebrities  of  the  Musical  World,  and  his 
book  contains  recollections  and  anecdotes  of  Jenny  Lind,  Wagner, 
Balfe,  Rubinstein,  Verdi,  Gounod,  Benedict,  Sims  Reeves,  Yon 
Biilow,  Saint-Saens,  Adelina  Patti,  and  other  great  personalities. 

DISRAELI  ON  WHIGS  AND 

WHIGG9SM.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 
WILLIAM  HUTCHEON.    Portraits,    ias.  net. 

This  collection  of  Disraeli's  political  writings  contains  much 
matter  that  will  prove  new  even  to  the  Disraeli  student.  It  includes 
the  "Vindication  of  tho  English  Constitution."  the  famous 
"Letters  of  Runnymede,"  and  niuoh  matter  now  reprinted  for 
the  first  time. 


OFFICER   IN  THE   OOBUNNA  CAMPAIGN, 

1808-1809.  By  Captain  GORDON.  Edited  by 
Colonel  H.  C.  WYLLY,  C.B.    Portrait.   8s.  net. 


By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  HEADLAM,  D.D.  Formerly 
Principal  of  King's  College,  London.   5s.  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  examine  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
in  the  light  of  other  early  Christian  teaching  and  to  show  that 
Paulmism  represents  the  natural  development  of  fundamental 
Christian  principles,  the  germs  of  which  are  found  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Primitive  Church. 
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1653-1708.  Being  an  Abridged  Edition  of  the 
"Sto  ia  do  Mogor  "  by  NICCOLAO  MANUCCi. 
Translated  by  WILLIAM  IRVINE.  Abridged 
andEditedby  MARGARET  IRVINE.  10s.6d.net. 

Miss  Irvine  has  preserved  all  matters  of  vital  interest — all  that 
Manucci  did  or  saw,  his  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  iu  the 
serv  ce  of  Prince  Dara  and  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  and  his 
impressions  of  Delhi  in  the  most  eventful  period  of  Indian 
history.  Manucci  had  opportunities  for  observing  oriental  life 
such  as  seldom  occur  to  Europeans,  and  this  unique  diary  justifies 
for  its  author  the  title  of  "A  Pepys  of  Mogul  India." 

BUDDHIST  CHINA. 

By  R.  F.  JOHNSTON,  Author  of  "From  Pekin 
to  Mandalay."   Illustrations.    15s.  net. 

This  book  embodies  the  results  of  wide  travel  in  unfrequented 
parts  of  China.  It  contains  historical  and  topographical  accounts 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  religious  centres  in  the  empire,  and 
also  deals  with  the  religious  problems  arising  from  the  new 
political  and  social  conditions  brought  abi.ut  by  the  Revolution. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

(The  Times  Series  of  Reprints.)    is.  net. 

What  is  the  Land  Question  ?— Population — A  Comparison  with 
Foreign  Countries — Agrcultural  Production — Labourers'  Wages — 
Housing — Small  Holdings — Land-ownership. 


and  other  Sojourns  and  Studies  in  the  Isles  of 
Greece.  By  J.  IRVING  MANATT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D  , 
sometime  American  Consul  at  Athens.  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.    12s,  net. 

The  author's  main  purpose  is  to  communicate  as  much  as  may 
be  of  the  atmosphere  of  these  fascinating  isles — to  share  with 
kindred  spirits  his  own  impressions  of  summers  spent  in  the 
Aegean  and  of  other  delightful  days  off-duty  in  Greek  waters  His 
familiarity  with  colloquial  as  well  as  classical  Greek  has  enabled 
him  not  only  to  Jive  the  life  of  the  people,  but  to  link  up  existing 
customs  with  those  of  a  greater  past. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LION. 

By  Sir  ALFRED  PEASE,  Bart.  Illustrations. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Alfred  Pease,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  skilful  of  Great  Game  Hunters,  in  this  volume  gives  the 
results  of  his  long  study  of  the  habits  of  lions.  Incidentally  many 
thrilling  incidents  and  a  large  amount  of  interesting  information 
and  numerous  anecdotes  are  woven  into  this  attractive  narrative. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  OF  BRITISH 

FARING,  1910-1912.   By  a  d.  hall,  m  a ., 

F.K.S    Author  of  "  The  Soil,"  &c.  5s.net. 

The  journeys  recorded  in  this  volume  were  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  learning  something  of  the  diversity  of  British  farming, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  practices  have  been  adapted  to  meet 
the  variations  of  soil  and  climate  which  occur  in  thes^  islands. 


NEW  6s. 

LOOT*       By  HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL. 
A  New  Collection  of  Stories. 


NOVELS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING. 

By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY. 


THE  MAGICIANS  OF  CHARNO.  THE  RACE  OF  CASTLEBAR. 


By  GEOFFREY  WILLIAMS.  Illustrations  by 
Lady  Carter. 

THE  VISION  SPLENDID. 

By  D.  K.  BROSTER  and  G.  W  TAYLOR, 
Authors  of  "  Chantemerle." 


By  the  late  Hon.  EMILY  LAWLESS  and  SHAN 
F.  BULLOCK. 


CAKE. 


By    BOHUN    LYNCH,    Author  of 


Glamour." 


JOHN   MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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_£.-4  i(>s.  7d.  to  £$  3s.  7(1.,  in  the  sinking-  fund  section 
from  ^.'4  7s.  1  icl.  to  ^4  9s.  3d.,  and  in  (lie  lx>n<l  invest- 
ment and  endowment  certificate  section  from 
£4  18s.  8d.  to  £4.  19s.  3d.  per  cent. 

These  rates,  although  subject   to  income   tax,  are 
unusually   liberal,   and   they   would   account    to  some 
extent  for  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  valuation 
return.     In  his  recent  scrutiny  Mr.  F.  G.  I\  Xeison, 
F.I. A.,  the  consulting  actuary,  employed  the  Ilm.  table 
for  all  assurances  in  the  ordinary  branch  and  those  in 
the  industrial  branch  at  a  monthly  premium;  industrial 
business  at  weekly  premiums  was  valued  by  the  Eng- 
lish Life  Table  No.  3,  and  annuities  by  the  Govern- 
ment   Annuitants'    Table,     [883.      On    these  bases, 
assuming  interest  would  be  earned  hereafter  at  tlx 
rather  higTi  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  his  investigation  dis- 
closed a  surplus  of  ,-{.47,473,  made  up  as  follows:  — 
Ordinary  branch,  ^.25,037;  industrial  branch,  ^5,399; 
bond   investment   and   endowment   certificate  branch, 
^14,660;  sinking  fund  branch,  ,£,200,  and  profit  and 
loss  balance, £1 ,487.     Accepting  these  tests  as  suffi- 
oient-  -their  sufficiency  or  otherwise  would,  of  course, 
be  known  to  the  actuary — the  results  of  the  valuation 
can   be   regarded   as   most    satisfactory,    seeing  how 
unfortunate  had  been  the  company  in  many  ways  of 
late.     Some  exception  can,  no  doubt,  be  taken  to  the 
use  of  a  4  per  cent,  rate  for  valuation  purposes  ;  but  tin- 
City  Life,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  enabled,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  its  business,  to  invest  its  funds  to 
greater    advantage    than    can    most   offices,    and  the 
margin  of  interest  left  unvalued  is  still  considerable. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER. 

DECfiMBER. 

The  Irish  Eiiimna  : 

(0  A  Last  Plea  for  Feleration.  Hythe  Rinht  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Dunrav.  n,  K.P. 

(2)  What  is  the   est  Step?    By  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr,  C.M.G. 

(3)  Reform  the  House  of  Commons  First.  By  Major  Clive  Morrison-Bel!.  M.P. 
A  Minimum  Wane  for  Agriculture.    By  A.  C.  Pinou  ^Professor  of  Political 

Economy  at  Cambridge). 
Indian  Unrest  and  its  Trea'ment  b'  Government.    By  Sir  Henry  T.  Prinsep, 

K.C.I.E  Hate  a  Judge  of  the  Mult  Court.  Calcutta). 
A  British  Fine  Arts  Ministry.    By  W.  Reynolds  Steph  ns. 
Th?  Public  Utility  of  Museums.    By  the  Kitiht  Hon.  Lord  Sudeley.  F.R.S 
Six  Osmanli  Patriots.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charlton. 
Swift,  Stella,  and  Vanessa.    By  Ma^naret  L.  Woods. 
A  Japanese  Gulliver.    By  Wi'sui  Crewdson,  F.S.A. 
"  The  Mystery  of  SleeD."    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

The  Prospects  of  Women  as  Rram  Workers.    Bf  Mrs.  W.  L.  Courtne  . 
A  L'bel  on  Ben  Jonson.    Bv  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart. 
Two  Notable  Frenchmen.    Bv  Eugene  Tavernier. 
•Abdica  ion     By  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison. 
Worn  in  Suffrage  in  t^e  United  S'ates.    Bv  I.  O.  P.  Bland. 
Bulgaria  and  her  Traine  rs     Bv  H.  M.  Wallis  (Ashtoit  Hilliers). 
The  Russians  in  Armenia.    By  Noel  Buxton.  M.P. 

LONDON  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO..  LI  D.,  5  Ne  i  Street  Square. 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


Content«.— DECEMBER,  1913. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Crown. 

The  Conciliation  of  Ulster.    By  an  Outsider. 

Should  the  Un  onist  Par.y  Compromise  on  Home  Ru'e?    By  W.  G  Howard 
Gritten 

Edward  Bulwer  Lvftc.    Bv  Edmund  Gos'e.  C.B. 
The  Demand  for  Universal  Service.    By  Hilaire  Belloc. 
Are  Navy  Estimates  of  £50,000.000  Justine  I  ?    By  Excubitor. 
The  Great  Problem. 

Militant  Methods:  an  Alte-nate  Policy.    By  Teresa  Billington-Greig. 

The  Fallacy  of  an  Imperial  Food  Supply.    By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

The  Evolution  of  the  Eng  ish  Land  System  (III'.    By  J.  A.  Marriott. 

Isolation.    By  Amelie  Rives. 

Is  Travel  Worth  While  ?    B  /  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

The  Future  Relation  of  Capital  an  1  Labour.    By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 

The  Last  Years  of  a  Deihroned  King.    By  Ethel  Harter. 

"  Le  Canzoni  della  Gesta  D'Oltremare."    By  Antcnio  Cippico. 

Appearances.    By  May  Sinclair. 

Correspondence. 

Index. 
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NOTICE 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

One  Year    182    1  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    1    0152 

Quarter  Year  ...071    077 

Chcoues  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable 
to  the  'Manager,  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  Offices.  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  , 
informed  immediately. 


The    Standard    B00K    on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'Saturday*  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY     AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is  net. 
(Postage  IJd.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.    To  them  this  book  should  be  of  great 

assistance.   

O/  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office- 
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10  KING  ST..  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON,  W.C 


PASTIMES  IN  TIMES 
PAST. 

BY 

C.  PAUL  MONCKTON. 

6/-  net ;   Postage  4d. 


Contents  : 


I. 

The  History  of  Bridge. 

II. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  Chess. 

III. 

Little-known  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

IV. 

"  Kuting.  " 

V. 

The  Early  Development  of  Football. 

VI. 

The  History  of  Bowls  and  Skittles. 

VII. 

Cricket  or  Stool-Ball. 

VIII. 

Golf. 

IX. 

The  Identity  of  Chess  and  Playing  Cards. 

X. 

Pa"me  or  Lawn  Tennis. 

XI. 

The  History  of  Playing  Cards. 

XII. 

Billiards  and  Croquet. 

List  of  Full-Page  Illustrations  : 

The  Biritch  Pamphlet— "  Berserk  "  Chessman— "  Cock 
Throwing  "— "  Bowls  in  the  Olden  Days  "— "  Creag  "  : 
Cricket  in  the  Fourteenth  Century— Golf  in  the  Low 
Countries— A  Type  of  Skittles— The  Eight  of  "  Men." 


Order  through  your  Bookseller  or  direct  from  the  Publishers  : 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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The  Book  of  the  Moment. 

THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  THE  PRESS. 

3/6  net. 


By  R.  A.  Scott-James. 

"  A  fine  natural  history  of  the  Press." — Daily  News. 
"  Able,  thoughtful  and  interesting." — Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  BRITISH 
BATTLE-FLEET.    21/-  net 

By  F.  T.  Jane. 

"A  book  which  hardly  anyone  who  takes  an  interest  in 
Naval  matters  will  be  able  to  do  without." — Naval  & 
Military  Review. 

WILD  ANIMALS  OF 
YESTERDAY  6l  TO-DAY. 


By  Frank  Finn,  F.Z.S. 


SI"  net. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  VAMPIRE.    An  Occult  Romance. 

By  REGINALD  HODDER,  Author  of  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Dawn," 
"  A  Soldier  of  Fortune,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  with  coloured  Frontis- 
piece, cloth  gilt,  6S. 
"The  story,  after   the  first  few  pages,   is  really  exciting,   and  the 
ordinary  reader  who  merely  wishes  to  be  thrilled  will  gain  his  desire  and 
find    Mr.  Hodder's  pages  most  engrossing.     To  Occultists  the  author 
presents  a  new  theory  and  a  novel  treatment  of  an  ancient  subject,  both 
of  which  merit  their  attention  and  consideration."-  The  Times. 

"A  fascinating,  if  rather  horrible  story." — Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph. 


ANIMAL  GHOSTS. 


"  A  book  of  quite  unique  interest." 

THE  WILDERNESS 

AND  JUNGLE.        6/-  net. 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

Rudyard  Kipling  says: — "It's  a  delightful  book  all  | 
through.'' 

S.  W.  PARTRIDGE  &  CO.,  Ltd., Old  Bailey  I 

And  of  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 

W 


RIDER'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


By  ELLIOTT  O'DONNELL,  Author  of  "  Byways  of  Chostland,"  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  302  +  xvi  pp.    Cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  volume  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ghost  stories  ever 
recorded. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Marriage  Rites,  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  in  Many  Countries 
and  all  ages. 

By  ETHEL  URLIN.     Crown  8vo.  268  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 
A  sketch  of  the  Evolution  of   Marriage  Rites  and  Customs  from  the 
earliest  days  to  the  present  time.    A  chatty  and  entertaining  volume  on  a 
subject  of  universal  interest. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  A  SOUL. 

By  AUGUST  STR1NDBERG,  Author  of  "The  Confessions  of  a 
Fool,"  &c.  Translated  by  CLAUD  FIELD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
3s,  6d.  net. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  and  enthralling  books  of  "Confessions"  from 
the  pen  of  this  famous  Swedish  genius. 


Write  for  Rider's  Catalogue  of  Occult,  New  Thought, 
and  General  Literature. 


WILLIAM    RIDER    &    SON,  LTD., 

9-11,    PATERNOSTER    ROW,    LONDON,  E.C. 


Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  List 

The  Times  says :  —  "THE  FIRST  BIOGRAPHY  OF 
CHATHAM  REALLY   WORTHY  OF  ITS  SUBJECT." 

THE   LIFE  OF 

WILLIAM  PITT, 
EARL  OF  CHATHAM 

By  BASIL  WILLIAMS. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps,    2  Vols.    8vo.  25s.net. 

"  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  Mr.  Basil  Williams  has  written  the  best 
biography  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham  which  we  have  got  or  are  likely 
to  get." — Morning  Post. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Basil  Willhims's  estimate  of  'The 
L'fe  of  William  Pitt'  will  take  its  place  among  monogr  phs  of 
distinguished  mm  that  combine  personal  portraiture  with  hdeliiy  to 
history.  .  .  .  the  book  is  a  sterling  piece  of  political  biogiaphy." — 
The  Scotsman . 

Problems  of  Empire— The  Faith 
of  a  Federalist. 

By  Viscount  Hythe,  D.C.L. 

NEW  Edition.  With  a  Foreword  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Grey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  P.C.,  8vo. 

5s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

NEW    THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

The  Development  of  English  Theology 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1800  186  ).  By 

the  Kev.  VERNON  F.  STORR,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Winchester. 
8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Some  Loose  Stones,  be  ing  a  Consideration  of  certain 
Tendencies  in  Modern  Theology,  illustrated  by  References  to 
the  Book  called  "  Foundations."  By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  KNOX, 
Fellow  and  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  Oxfcrd.  Crown 
8vo.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Churches   in   the   Modern  State.  Four 

Lectures  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  NEVILLE  FIGGIS,  D.D., 
Litt.D.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Contents: — A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State — The  Great  Leviathan 
— The  Civil  Standpoint — Ultramontanism — Appendix   I.  :  Respublica 
Christiana — Appendix  II.  :    Three  Cambridge  Historians  :  Creighton, 
Maitland,  and  Acton. 

THE    WESTMINSTER    LIBRARY.     (New  Volume.) 

The  Early  Church  in  the  Light  of  the 

Monuments.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  A.  S.  BARNES, 
M.A.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

Clio,  a  Muse,  and  Other  Essays,  Literary 
and  Pedestrian     By  G.  M.  trevelyan.  With 

Map.    8vo.    4s.  6d.  net. 
"  The  first  essay  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  pronouncements  upon 
the  teaching  and  function  of  history  that  we  have  read  for  a  longtime." 

-  The  Times. 

"TRUE  POETRY ." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Love   Triumphant,  and  other  Poems. 

By  R.  GORELL  BARNES.  F'cap  4to.  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  We  desire  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  poems  of  Mr.  Ronald 
Gorell  Barnes,  for  while  they  add  their  music  to  the  growing  chorus  in 
the  present  rapid  revival  of  English  poetry,  they  have  also  a  determinate 
and  distinctive  note  that  gives  them  a  place  apart  from  other  noticeable 
work."  — Contemporary  Review. 

William  Morris's  Prose  Romances. 

LONGMAN'S  POCKET  LIBRARY  (NEW  VOLUMES). 
F'cap  8vo.    Cloth  2/-  net ;  Leather  3/-  net  each  Volume. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering-  Plain. 

The  Wood  Beyond  the  World. 

The  Well  at  the  World's  End.    Two  volumes. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  Cutlery  Trades.  An  Historical  Study 
in  the  Economics  of  Small-Scale  Produc- 
tion. By  G.  I.  H.  LLOYD,  M.A. ,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  With 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

By  the  Brown  Bog.     By  owen  roe  and 

HONOR  URSE.     With  Silhouette  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"These  short  stories  of  Irish  life  and  sport  are  second  to  very  few  in 
their  wit,  incident  and  atmosphere." — l  adies'  Field. 

%*  An  Illustrated  List  of  Booths  for  Christmas 
sent  on  application. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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ALBY  UNITED  CARBIDE. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  A I  by  United  Carbide  Factories,  Ltd., 
was  held  On  Thursday  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Uniad  Street,  K.C., 
Mr.  A.  E,  Barton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  You  will  have  seen  i  rom  the  Directors'  report 
and  accounts  that  the  profits  for  the  past  financial  year  again  show  an 
increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  the  amount  being 
/O8o,.|48  lis.  ad.,  which  together  with  a  balance  brought  in  of  7%.  3d., 

give  an  available  total  of  ^83,573  18s.  \t\.  Dividends  for  the  whole  year 
have  already  been  paid  on  the  ,sj  per  cent.  Preference  shares,  a  six 
months'  dividend  on  the  t\  per  cent.  Convertible  Preference  shares,  and 
an  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  The  latter 
you  are  now  asked  to  confirm,  as  also  to  sanction  payment,  on  the 
-•8th  inst.,  ol  the  remaining  six  months'  dividend  to  June  30th  last  011  the 
5}  per  cent.  Convertible  Preference  shares,  and  a  hnal  dividend  of  7I 
per  cent.,  making  isi  per  cent,  for  the  year,  on  the  Ordinary  shares. 
You  are  also  asked  to  agree  to  write  off  ^0,474  as.  gd.  for  depreciation 
of  buildings,  plant,  etc.,  and  the  balance,  .£17.778  19s.  6d.,  will  be  carried 
forward.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  Increase  the  profit  very  con- 
siderably by  taking  some  of  the  assets  into  the  balance-sheet  at  the 
figure  at  which  they  are  readily  saleable,  but  your  Directors  feel  sure 
they  will  have  your  support  in  adopting  a  more  conservative  policy  and 
allowing  the  investments  to  stand  at  cost.  I  would,  therefore,  like  you 
1  learly  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  our  profits  for  the  year  under 
review  have  been  earned  through  trading  and  trading  only.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  inconveniences  and  draw- 
backs incidental  to  the  extension  of  the  Odda  works,  production  has  been 
uninterruptedly  maintained  throughout  the  year,  and  I  think  great 
credit  is  due  to  our  staff  there  for  so  arranging  matters  that  practically 
no  cessation  of  manufacturing  occurred  during  the  const  nut  ion  period. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  what  this  means  in  a  factory  that  is 
running  continuously  night  and  day,  especially  whi  n  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  additions  to  the  plant  have  been  made  which  increase  its  capacity 
I  rom  32,000  tons  to  80,000  tons  of  carbide  per  annum.  These  extensions 
are  now  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  details,  so  we  should 
reach  the  maximum  output  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  from  which 
date  the  profits  from  the  carbide  side  of  our  business  will  accordingly 
increase,  as  the  extra  48,000  tons  produced  annually  have  already  been 
sold  ahead  for  thirty  years  under  contract.  In  extending  the  factory 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  experience  gained  during  some  years  of 
working,  and  improvements  have  been  made  wherever  possible,  labour 
saving  devices  being,  introduced  in  many  directions.  Of  the  80,000  tons 
of  carbide  which  will  be  produced  annually  about  23,000  tons  will  be 
available  for  acetylene  lighting,  welding,  etc.,  and  57,000  tons  will  be 
delivered  to  nitrogen  fertilisers  for  conversion  into  cyanamide.  You 
are  aware  that  in  May  of  this  year  the  Nitrogen  Products  and  Carbide 
Co.,  Ltd.,  was  formed  to  produce  cyanamide  on  a  large  scale,  and  your 
Directors,  after  most  careful  consideration,  decided  that  the  future  of 
your  Company  would  be  best  conserved  by  exchanging  our  holdings  in 
Nitrogen  Ferti  Users,  Ltd.,  and  Nitrate  Products,  Ltd.,  for  240,380 
shares  in  Nitrogen  Products  and  Carbide  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  by  further 
subscribing  for  259,620  cash  shares,  in  order  to  bring  up  our  holding  to 
500,000,  which  is  a  quarter  of  the  total  share  capital.  Nitrogen  Products 
and  Carbide  Co.  own  valuable  water  powers,  which  when  barn,  ssed  up 
should  generate  about  1,000,000  electrical  horse-power,  from  which  could 
be  produced  annually  about  2,500,000  tons  of  cyanamide  of  about  15S  per 
cent,  nitrogen. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  the  259,620  shares 
I  have  mentioned,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  our  capital  by  the  issue  of 
175,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  at  a  premium  of  10s.  per  share. 
The  shares  will  be  offered  to  the  ordinary  shareholders  pro  rata  to  their 
present  holding.  An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Company,  to 
authorise  the  issue,  will  be  called  for  Monday,  December  8th.  In 
conclusion.  I  would  say  that  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  Company's  prosperity. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  seconded  by  Major  C.  II.  Campbell,  and 
adopted  unanimously. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

YVe  wonder  does  the  Prime  Minister  really  read  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speeches ;  and,  if  so, 
has  he  no  power  or  wish  to  check  the  flow  of  ribald 
balderdash  such  as  that  at  Holloway  on  Saturday? 
Here  is  a  specimen  from  that  appalling  speech  : 
"There  are  no  more  lions  in  the  way;  we  have 
slaughtered  them,  and  here  are  the  carcases  for  you ; 
hang  them  up  in  the  town  hall — (laughter) — dukes, 
lords,  earls,  barons,  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners — a 
regular  menagerie  of  them.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

And  then  the  reckless  ignorance  of  the  thing  !  A 
correspondent  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  Tuesday  pointed 
out  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  include  Mr. 
Asquith,  Lord  Morley,  Lord  Haldane,  Mr.  McKenna, 
and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs.  Further,  it  seems  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  does  not  know,  or,  knowing, 
he  yet  turns  into  roaring  fun,  his  own  high  and  respon- 
sible offices.  He  is,  according  to  Whitaker,  an  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioner  himself. 

That  many  of  the  weightier  men  on  the  Government 
side  are  ashamed  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's speeches  of  the  Holloway  type  is,  of  course, 
certain.  It  is,  we  refuse  to  believe,  humanly  impossible 
that  men  like  Lord  Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith  should 
be  otherwise  than  ashamed.  Equally  is  it  certain 
that  a  large  body  of  the  educated  rank  and  file  is 
ashamed ;  and  that  the  responsible  writers  on  the 
daily  and  weekly  Government  Press  are  ashamed  of 
passages  such  as  that  we  have  quoted.  But  the 
point  is  that  none  of  them  makes  a  stand  against  such 
outrages.  Not  one  responsible  or  powerful  leader  or 
writer  on  the  Government  side  will  raise  his  little  finger 
in  the  matter.    It  is  deplorable. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  the  way,  was 
very  cock-a-hoop  about' what  befell  the  "  Aristocrats  " 
in  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  he  appeared  to  gloat 
on  the  thought  of  what  would  befall  the  "  Aristocrats  " 
to-day  should  there  be  a  revolution  over  Ulster.  He 
forgets  perhaps  that  not  aristocrats  alone  lost  their 
heads  in  the  French  Revolution.  Nearly  all  the  mob 
orators,  nearly  all  the  demagogues,  went  down  in  the 
same  way.  St.  Just,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Hebert  occur  to  one  as  a  few  of  the 
demagogues  whose  heads  met  in  the  sack  of  the  guillo- 
tine. One  of  the  significant  facts  about  the  Revolu- 
tion concerning  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George — perhaps  not 
very  deeply  read  in  the  matter — orates  so  triumphantly 
is  the  way  in  which  the  demagogues  and  mob  orators 
ate  up  each  other;  the  Dantonists  ate  the  Hebertists, 
the  Robespierrists  ate  the  Dantonists,  and  all  three  the 
Girondists  when  first  the  guillotine  began  to  work 
hard.  Also  unofficial  accidents  happened  to  other 
demagogues — to  Marat,  for  example. 

Does  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  really  suppose 
that,  once  he  has  let  loose  his  dogs  of  revolution  on 
his  hated  "  Aristocrats  ",  "  Dukes  ",  and  "  Idle 
Rich  ",  every  demagogic  and  ex-demagogic  head  will 
feel  quite  safe?  How,  for  example,  would  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board — ex-demagogue, 
it  is  said — fare?  And  can  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  feel  sure  that  his  own  game  of  golf  might 
not  go  off  somewhat  on  the  pleasant  links  of  Surrey 
and  Middlesex?  How,  moreover,  would  the  Snow- 
denists  fare  at  the  hands  of  the  Larkinists  after  he 
himself  had  ceased — through  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  lost  control — to  take  any  further  interest  in 
the  proceedings? 

Everyone  respects  Lord  Haldane  as  a  very  powerful 
mind,  and  many  of  his  political  opponents  believe  he  is 
a  patriot — he  was  not  in  the  pro-Boer  set  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  few  years  ago,  the  set 
that  cheered  British  defeats,  as  Lord  Savile  did  well 
to  remind  us.  But  when  Lord  Haldane  solemnly 
deprecates  "  partisanship  "  in  Ulster,  it  is  hard  to  be 
patient  with  him.  Men  are  not  worth  calling  men 
at  all  who  are  not  partisans,  "  hot-headed  partisans 
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as  Lord  Haldane  styles  them,  when  def ending- 
liberties. 


their 


The  creeping  hypocrisy  of*  many  of  these  Liberals 
and  Radicals  over  Ulster,  and  its  resolve  not  to 
be  Hung  to  its  bitter  enemies  the  Hibernians,  is 
perhaps  the  most  offensive  thing  in  the  whole  ol  this 
Irish  business.  Here  are  many  of  them  still  prating 
about  "liberty"  and  small  people  struggling  to  keep 
free  on  the  eontinent,  still  prating  of  Finland  and  the 
Balkans,  and  demanding  that  Great  Britain  shall 
favour  and  protect  such  "  small  peoples  ";  and  at  the 
same  time  proposing  to  bind  Ulster  and  put  her  at  the 
foot  of  the  Nationalist  bullies.  And  they  are  doing  it, 
as  every  intelligent  human  being  in  these  Islands 
perfectly  well  knows,  that  their  side  may  keep  in  office 
— they  are  doing  it  because  of  a  hard  bargain  with  the 
Nationalists.  These  hypocritical  "Liberals"  and 
Radicals  are  making  the  word  liberty  a  byword. 

The  week  has  been  crowded  with  important  speeches  ] 
on  the  Irish  situation.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  spoke 
on  Monday  near  Birmingham.  We  have  applied  before 
the  word  "  bullion  " — which  SeWen  made  a  (  lassie  use 
0f_t0  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech.  It  fits  particularly 
well  the  speech  and  whole  political  quality  of  this  states- 
man, and  it  certainly  applies  to  his  speech  this  week. 
He  described  Mr.  Asquith's  Leeds  attitude  as  that  <>l 
"  the  clenched  fist  ".  Thai  was  the  impression  given 
to  lx>th  sides  at  the  time,  though,  it  seems,  the  Govern- 
ment side — at  any  rale,  the  sober  men  on  that  side — 
are  anxious  to  give  another.  Lord  Lansdowne  at 
Glasgow  on  Wednesday  warned  Unionists  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  worst,  and  advised  Ulster  not 
to  desist  from  her  preparations  for  defence — very  signi- 
ficant words  coming  from  a  statesman  whom  nobody 
can  describe  as  a  firebrand. 

At  Sheffield,  Sir  Edward  Carson  made  a  really 
splendid  speech  on  Tuesday.  Because,  professionally, 
he  was  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  side  in  the  Marconi 
case,  he  is  not  debarred  at  any  rate  from  a  telling 
image  or  metaphor  founded  on  that  affair,  and  he  gave 
a  good  one  at  Sheffield.  He  told  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
"  You  cannot  deal  with  this  question  by  platitudes. 
You  are  up  against  actualities  and  facts.  You  are  not 
gambling  with  Marconis  (cheers).  You  are  gambling 
with  the  future  of  a  people  and  their  liberties  and 
lives."  Radicals  and  their  newspapers  affect  to  be 
"bored",  intensely  "bored",  by  references  to  the 
old  stale  Marconi  affair.  They  long  for  the  day  when 
it  can  be  said  : — 

"  Oh,  no,  we  never  mention  him; 
His  name  is  never  heard  ". 
But  that  time  is  not  yet,  so  far  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  concerned.    The  Radical  party  and  the 
Government  will  not  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  hear  the  end 
of  the  business  till  they  are  "  bored  "  to  extinction. 

Sir  E.  Grey  on  Thursday,  after  talking  of  peace 
abroad,  admitted  "  we  are  threatened  with  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  at  home  ".  Also,  he  admitted  that 
"  if  peace  is  to  be  preserved,  it  will  not  depend  on  the 
efforts  only  of  one  man  or  of  one  party  ".  This  should 
put  an  end  to  the  "  thrasonical  brag  "  of  small  men 
on  the  Government  side.  Sir  E.  Grey  knows  that  the 
Government  cannot  push  throug-h  their  Bill  as  it  is 
without  terrible  consequences  to  Ireland.  Wishing 
the  way  towards  settlement  to  be  open  still,  he  fashions 
as  good  a  reading  as  he  can  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speech 
at  Leeds.  He  sees  "no  receding"  in  that  speech 
from  the  policy  of  Ladybank.  But  will  Sir  E.  Grey 
interpret  the  policy  of  Ladybank?  What  precisely  is 
this  policy  from  which  Mr.  Asquith  at  Leeds  has  not 
receded  ? 

We  thought,  and  said  last  week,  that  Oxford  made 
.1  generous  error  in  honouring  a  bitter  opponent  :  any- 
how, it  has  repaired  its  error  by  honouring  this  week 
one  of  its  true  sons,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  who  spoke  at 
the  Union  on  Friday  evening.  We  will  not  say  that 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  is  "  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and 


unbending  Tories  "  :  there  are  objections  to  that  phrase 
— for  one  thing,  the  subject  of  it  disappointed  his  side. 
We  prefer  to  say  he  is  the  hope  of  the  Tory  Party  as 
a  whole.  His  Splendid  spirit,  his  swift  and  daring 
gift  of  speech  are  recognised  by  everybody.  Oxford 
has  turned  out  no  politician  quite  his  equal,  platform 
and  Parliamentary  together,  since  Randolph  Churchill. 

We  admire  without  reserve  the  gallant  enterprise  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  frequently  testing 
Cor  himself  the  aeroplane  and  hydroplane.  He  has 
done  more  service  to  the  progress  of  this  arm  of 
national  defence  than  can  easily  be  estimated — though 
he  has  made  it  rather  difficult  for  future  First  Lords 
who  feel  they  "  never  were  meant  for  the  air  "  !  And 
we  sympathise  with  him,  and  deeply  with  the  family  of 
the  brave  man — lately  Mr.  Churchill's  pilot — who  lost 
his  life  this  week. 

The  blunders  of  the  military  authorities  at  Zabern 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten  and  undone.  The  problem 
of  the  German  Imperial  Government  in  Alsace  is 
delicate  and  difficult.  At  Zabern,  where  stores  of 
tact  and  sense  were  wanted,  the  position  has  been, 
from  the  first,  mishandled.  First  a  German  officer 
publicly  describes  the  Alsatians  by  a  name  for  the 
use  of  which  a  London  coster  would  be  locked  up. 
Shortly  after,  this  officer  goes  shopping  in  the  town 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  is  chaffed  by  some  students. 
Immediately  the  whole  army  is  called  out  into  the 
square,  rifles  loaded,  drums  beaten.  Finally,  thirty 
civilians  are  locked  up  in  a  cellar,  including  some 
learned  counsel  who  happened  to  be  passing  through 
the  square  from  the  civil  court. 

We  have  to  remember  that  these  incidents  have 
occurred,  not  in  Prussia  where  they  might  be  over- 
looked as  military  high  spirits,  but  in  a  province 
where  the  Prussian  forces  are  an  army  of  occupation 
in  a  district  half-French  and  newly  added  to  the 
German  Empire.  The  German  Government  has  in 
Alsace  a  problem  that  has  baffled  a  legion  of  Emperors. 
It  seems  the  historic  destiny  of  Alsace  to  be  perpetually 
a  frontier  and  to  pass  periodically  from  Power  to 
Power.  Will  Prussia  succeed  in  making  of  this  dis- 
tracted territory  a  loyal  portion  of  the  German 
Empire?  The  German  Government  will  have  to  send 
thither  men  of  rather  a  different  quality  of  mind  and 
manner  than  the  officers  at  Zabern.  Dr.  Von  Bethmann 
Hollweg  rightly  insists  that  the  "  King's  coat  must 
be  respected."  But  if  the  King's  coat  is  to  be 
respected,  the  War  Minister  should  see  to  it  that  men 
wearing  the  King's  coat  do  not  put  foul  terms  upon 
harmless  civilians  and  lock  them  up  without  warrant 
in  an  unventilated  cellar.  We  are  the  last  to  object 
to  the  high  military  hand  when  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  employ  it.  But  all  the  witnesses  at  Zabern 
agree  that  there  was  neither  sense  nor  proportion  in 
the  conduct  of  these  officers.  They  have  made  of  the 
German  army  in  Alsace  a  flouting  stock. 

The  Reichstag  has  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
Dr.  Von  Bethmann  Hollweg  by  293  votes  to  54. 
Nearly  all  parties  agree  in  bitter  regret  for  these  inci- 
dents, and  disapprove  of  the  Chancellor's  apologia. 
The  speech  of  the  War  Minister,  frankly  an  advocate's 
appeal  for  the  army  right  or  wrong,  raised  a  storm. 
The  sense  of  the  Reichstag  was  expressed  by  Herr 
Fehrenbach,  of  the  Centre  party.  On  behalf  of  the 
whole  House,  which  cheered  him  almost  unanimously, 
he  declared  :  "  We  are  overcome  with  feelings  of 
shame,  accompanied  with  bitter  distress,  for  the  moral 
losses  of  this  unfortunate  month,  which  can  be  made 
good  again  only  by  years  of  work  ". 

M.  Barthou  has  been  defeated  and  his  Ministry 
have  resigned  office  after  a  short  reign  of  eight 
months.  He  was  defending  the  immunity  of  the 
public  funds  from  taxation,  and  in  doing  so  he  wished 
to  stand  by  the  pledge  which  the  French  State  had 
given  to  its  fundholders.  However  much  we  may 
have  criticised  him  in  the  past,  we  cannot  but  admire 
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the  singular  courage  he  has  shown  in  braving 
all  the  consequences  which  he  knew  must  follow  on 
his  loyalty  to  principles.  He  had  asked  for 
authority  to  raise  a  national  loan  of  ^52,000,000. 
Thirty-six  millions  were  to  be  devoted  towards  non- 
recurring military  expenditure,  whilst  sixteen  millions 
were  to  meet  those  expenses  which  had  been  incurred 
in  Morocco.  The  Government  have  been  beaten  by  290 
to  265  votes  for  insisting  that  the  new  Rente 
should  enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  taxation  as  the 
old  Rente. 

The  supporters  of  M.  Caillaux'  amendment  have 
undertaken  a  very  serious  responsibility.  Their  action 
may  have  the  most  disastrous  results  at  a  time  when 
money  is  badly  wanted.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  State  funds  are  not  owned  by  the  rich,  but  by  the 
small  capitalist,  who  loves  the  petty  advantages  which 
they  offer  him  in  paying  a  steady  regular  interest  inde- 
pendent of  the  fluctuations  necessarily  incident  to 
Funds  whose  interest  rises  and  falls  with  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  Income  Tax.  Whatever  views  may 
prevail  in  England  where  Consols  are  now  so  low,  the 
•same  immunity  exists  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.  These  countries  wish  to  preserve  the 
•confidence  of  the  small  investor,  and  believe  that  this 
confidence  depends  upon  his  immunity  from  taxation. 

M.  Caillaux,  whose  financial  ability  has  already  got 
him  into  serious  trouble,  led  the  opposition,  and  argued 
that,  as  from  one-tenth  to  one-twelfth  of  French  wealth 
was  invested  in  the  Funds,  the  Government  was  really 
endeavouring  to  exempt  this  large  proportion  from 
taxation.  When  he  was  told  that  the  Rente  might 
still  be  taxed  as  part  of  other  income,  M.  Caillaux 
replied  that  if  it  were  only  taxable  independently  of  the 
coupon  under  the  schedule  system,  this  proposal  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  deduction  from  the  Rente  itself, 
whilst  the  Government  could  not  recover  the  tax  under 
the  global  system  of  assessment.  The  Chamber 
would  thus  stultify  the  vote  it  gave  when,  in  1908,  it 
imposed  a  tax  on  the  Rente  itself.  These  shallow 
arguments  have  so  far  prevailed  and  France  has  been 
plunged  into  financial  and  political  chaos. 

Lord  Crewe's  extremely  cautious  speech  on  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Indian  community  in  South  Africa  has 
offended  no  one.  He  did  not  say  all  that  was  needed, 
but  he  made  no  mistakes.  The  real  value  of  his  words 
was  the  proof  that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
become  aware  how  serious  the  problem  is.  To  that 
extent  the  riots  in  Natal  have  served  their  purpose. 
The  Government  realises  that  if  the  problem  is  again 
shelved  there  may  be  another  and  a  worse  outbreak. 

Looking  through  the  Natal  newspapers  for  the  last 
few  weeks  we  find  that  public  opinion  in  that  province 
clearly  recognises  the  existence  of  a  legitimate  griev- 
ance among  the  Indians,  the  special  head-tax  of  ^3  in 
particular  being  strongly  reprobated  by  the  whites  as 
unjustifiable,  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  Indians 
during  the  last  few  years  condemned.  The  Indians  are 
of  course  advised  by  the  Natal  newspapers  to  keep 
quiet  pending  a  settlement  of  their  grievances,  but  they 
have  clearly  an  asset  of  some  value  in  the  support  of 
a  section — we  will  put  it  no  higher— of  the  whites. 
When  one  remembers  the  language  that  was  used  about 
unrest  among  the  Zulus,  this  readiness  to  see  the  other 
side  is  encouraging. 

Mr.  Richard  Jebb  writes  in  the  "  Morning  Post  " 
that  a  short  way  out  of  the  whole  Indian  trouble 
would  be  to  transport  the  community  to  British 
Guiana,  where  Indian  coolies  are  a  regular  part  of 
the  industrial  population.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  British  Guiana  could  not  at  the  moment 
accommodate  so  large  an  additional  population, 
those  Indians  in  South  Africa  who  have  worked 
their  way  up  from  being  coolie  to  professional  or  com- 
mercial life  would  certainly  not  consent  to  revert  to 
the  manual  status  of  their  parents.     Here,  indeed,  is 


the  beginning  of  a  worse  grievance.     The  alternative 
suggestion  that  the  Indians  should  be    sent    to  the 
I  Northern  territory  of  Australia    Australind,  as  it  was 
I  once  marked  upon  the  maps — is  equally  impossible. 
[  The  Commonwealth  would  not  have  them.     T  lie  exclu- 
sion policy  of  Australia,  unlike  that  of  South  Africa, 
has  always  been  clear  and  definite,  and  there  is  no 
re  a. -.on  whatever  why  it  should  change    because  South 
Africa  is  in  difficulties. 

The  English  labour  leaders  have  this  week  decided 
to  go  to  Dublin.  Will  they  persuade  masters  and 
men  to  agree  to  a  compromise?  Masters  and  men 
are  equally  tired  of  the  struggle;  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  feeling  in  favour  of  a  settlement  is  growing. 
The  Dublin  Corporation  has  refused  to  go  forward 
with  the  eviction  of  tenants  who  are  out  on  strike, 
thus  avoiding  a  cruel  blunder  which  would,  in  the 
long  run,  only  have  made  things  worse  for  their  own 
interests.  The  men,  on  their  side,  no  longer  interpret 
the  doctrine  of  tainted  labour  quite  so  rigorously.  A 
cargo,  technically  tainted,  has  been  unloaded  in  Dublin 
by  men  nominally  subject  to  the  people  at  "  Liberty 
Hall." 

The  exact  origin  of  the  railway  strike  in  South 
Wales  is  mysterious;  but  it  is  clearly  the  work  of 
a  small  group  of  local  trade  unionists,  discontented 
with  the  conditions  of  their  work,  and  bitten  with 
doctrines  of  the  fiery  cross.  The  signal  was  given  by 
an  engine  driver  on  the  Great  Western,  who  pleaded 
tainted  labour  and  struck  work  in  violation  of  a 
personal  agreement  with  the  company.  The  men  who 
have  come  out  "  in  sympathy  "  are  not  supported  by 
the  trade  union  leaders.  Clearly  they  do  not  deserve 
to  be  supported.  Wages  and  hours  are  not  here  the 
immediate  question.  This  Welsh  strike  is  the  worst 
j  example  we  have  yet  had  in  England  of  a  contract 
broken  without  notice.  The  man  in  sympathy  with 
whom  the  strike  has  been  declared  had  previously 
offended  by  breach  of  faith  with  his  employers,  had 
expressed  regret  for  his  offence  and  undertaken  not 
to  repeat  it. 

Lord  Haldane  finds  the  secret  of  the  Scotsman's 
success  in  his  "  moderation."  We  should  hardly  our- 
selves have  chosen  this  quality  as  typically  Scotch. 
Obstinacy,  the  knack  of  hanging  together,  hard  reason, 
thoroughness,  pavvkiness,  and  the  sort  of  honestv 
that  pays  have  also  contributed.  And  we  might  easily 
point  to  many  famous  Scotsmen  in  whom  "  modera- 
tion "  has  not  been  conspicuous.  Without  naming 
instances  from  to-day,  we  should  hardly  describe  John 
Knox  or  Robert  Burns  as  "  moderate  "  men. 

New  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  production  ot 
Hamlet  is  given  in  the  "  Times  ".  The  marginal  notes 
made  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  the  famous  Elizabethan  scholar 
and  friend  of  Spenser,  and  edited  by  Professor  G.  C. 
Moore  Smith,  have  just  been  issued  from  the  Shake- 
speare Head  Press,  Stratford-upon-Avon.  It  is  always 
supposed  that  Harvey's  copy  of  Speight's  Chaucer  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  Northumberland  House. 
Happily,  however,  it  has  been  preserved,  and  Mr. 
Moore  Smith  has  been  able  to  give  a  collotype  fac- 
simile of  the  page  containing  the  well-known  reference 
to  Hamlet.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  passage  points 
to  the  fact  that  Hamlet  in  its  first  unrevised  form  was 
produced  not  e.arlier  than  the  end  of  1598  and  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  1601.  Scholars  of  the  present 
day,  as  that  fine  scholar,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  points  out, 
usually  assume  that  the  play  was  first  performed  at  the 
end  of  1601  or  beginning  of  1602. 

The  Thames  bv  night  from  the  Embankment,  liner 
than  anything  on  the  Seine,  has  been  spoilt  by  flaming 
sky-signs  which  dazzle  the  eyes  and  make  hideous  the 
view  from  Blackfriars  to  Westminster.  Very  rightly 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  has  protested.  Can  nothing 
be  done  to  check  these  ugly  devices  of  the  modern 
advertiser  ? 
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LEADING  ARTICLES. 

THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

IRELAND  lias  been  aptly  described  as  a  country  of 
''opera  bouffe  ",  but  it  is  "opera  boufl'e  "  with 
tragedy  in  the  background.     The  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern Unionists  are  the  victims.    They  are  neither  so 
demonstrative   nor   so   frequent    in   their  protests  as 
Unionists  in  the  North  of  Ireland.    The  great  demon- 
stration at  Dublin  last  week — attended  by  representa- 
tives from  every  county  in  Leinster,  Minister,  and  Con- 
naught — is  evidence  that   very  strong  feeling  exists. 
But  as  a  general  rule  little  is  heard  from  Unionists  in 
the   South   and    West.     They   are  considerably    in  a 
minority,  it  is  true,  but  neither  so  few  nor  so  scattered 
as  not  to  be  able  to  make  themselves  heard.  What, 
then,  is  the  reason?    A  recent  incident  in  SligO  supplies 
the  answer.    The  manifesto  signed  by  the  business  men 
of  Leinster,  Minister,  and  Connaught,  which  was  pub- 
lished last  week,  condemned  the  Home  Rule  Hill  on  its 
merits  as  a  practical  proposal  apart  from  the  principle 
it  involves.     This  declaration  follows  appropriately  on 
the  protest  from  the  business  men  of  Belfast  and  the 
open  dissatisfaction  of  Cork  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
O'Brien.    The  Home  Rulers  are  enraged.    They  know 
that  the  Bill  is  accepted  only  as  a  lx-ginning.  They 
know  that  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  from  the 
business  community  of  the  South  and  West  will  carry 
great  weight.    They  are  infuriated  at  the  prospect  of 
trouble  where  they  are  accustomed  to  exact  quiescence, 
if  not  acquiescence.     The  Sligo  branches  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  and  the  United  Irish  League  have 
been  the  first  to  move.    They  propose  to  boycott  the 
businesses  of  all  those  in  Sligo  who  signed  the  mani- 
festo.    That   is  the  penalty   Unionists  must   pay  for 
expressing  their  opinions.     To  English  readers  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  business  should  be  controlled  by 
political  considerations  under  the  guidance  of  a  sec- 
tarian secret  society — but  those  who  have  felt  the  power 
of  the  Order  know  that  this  is  a  familiar  aspect  of  Irish 
local  politics. 

The  incident  recalls  the  outrage  in  Limerick  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year.  The  Unionists  of  the  district 
invited  the  late  Mr.  George  Wyndham  to  address  a 
meeting.  The  Nationalist  mob,  enraged  by  this 
expression  of  Unionist  opinion,  broke  the  windows  of 
five  Protestant  churches  and  eighty  other  buildings  in 
Limerick,  looted  the  shops,  and  assaulted  members  of 
the  audience  as  they  left  the  meeting.  The  damages 
for  injuries  to  property  subsequently  awarded  in  the 
County  Court  amounted  to  ^873.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Devlin,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  is  "a 
terror  to  its  enemies  ".  Unionists  in  the  South  and 
West  prefer  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves  rather 
than  stir  into  activity  the  malevolence  of  the  local 
branches  of  the  Order. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  matters  are  irrelevant  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Home  Rule  question.  There 
could  not  be  a  graver  mistake.  The  Nationalist  Part)1 
is  on  its  trial  before  British  public  opinion.  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  Mr.  Devlin  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  their 
followers  on  their  good  behaviour.  The  air  is  full  of 
"  blarney  ".  We  are  entitled  to  require  from  Mr. 
Redmond  both  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  act  up  to 
h|s  assurances.  We  have  no  evidence  that  he  can 
keep  his  word.  The  evidence  is  all  the  other  way.  At 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Act  in  1898,  he  was  eager  to  promise  "  a  fair  and  even 
a  generous  share  of  representation  "  to  his  political 
opponents  on  the  new  County  Councils.  In  1902  he  was 
boasting  that  the  County  Councils  "  formed  a  network 
of  Nationalist  organisations  all  over  Ireland  ".  To- 
day, while  in  Ulster  the  membership  of  the  County 
Councils  is  divided  equally  between  Unionists  and 
Nationalists — in  the  other  provinces  there  are  only 
15  Unionist  Councillors  to  684  Nationalists.  Nor  is 
this  .ill.  Mr.  Redmond's  speeches  during  the  last  few 
weeks  show  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  him. 
He  does  not  conform  to  the  standard  of  honesty  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  British  statesmen. 
His  mis-statements  of  fact  and  the  misleading  form  in 


which  he  presents  his  evidence  arc  too  elaborate  to  be 
the  results  of  carelessness.  Frankly  we  do  not  trust 
him.  We  refer  particularly  to  his  speech  at  Newcastle 
on  November  14th,  which  drew  a  measured  opinion 
from  the  Times  that  his  reputation  would  suffer  from 
his  inaccuracy.  His  "facts  and  figures"  have  been 
torn  up.  lie  dare  not  reply  to  his  critics,  because  he 
cannot  support  his  own  .statements.  Among  other 
things  he  has  been  convicted  of  misusing  figures  in  a 
Treasury  Return  in  defiance  of  the  directions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  while  he  has  not  scrupled 
l<>  misrepresent  the  attitude  of  the  Nationalist  Party 
at  the  time  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  of  the  Division  Lists.  These  are  only  details, 
but  they  all  point  the  same  way.  If  he  cannot  deal 
fairly  with  audiences  in  his  speeches,  what  value  can 
we  place  upon  his  assurances  of  toleration  to  the 
minority  in  Ireland  and  of  goodwill  to  Great  Britain? 

The  speeches  of  the  Nationalists  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  Still  less  do  their  actions  justify  the  belief 
that  an  Irish  Parliament  under  their  control  would 
work  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  Apart  from  their 
hostility  to  England,  they  have  done  nothing  to  for- 
ward the  economic  progress  of  Ireland.  For  four  years 
they  have  been  in  a  |x>sition  through  their  controlling 
votes  to  demand  from  the  British  Parliament  any  of  the 
reforms  which  are  necessary  in  Ireland.  Throughout 
that  lime  they  have  been  inert.  They  have  no  con- 
structive ideals.  Whatever  alterations  may  be  desir- 
able, either  in  the  correction  of  administrative  abuses 
or  the  development  of  a  constructive  policy,  it  has  been 
in  their  power  to  demand  it.  Instead  of  doing  these 
things  they  have  blocked  Land  Purchase  in  order  to 
foment  agrarian  disorder  and  have  done  their  best  to 
check  the  useful  work  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organ- 
isation Society.  They  arc  the  enemies  of  Irish  progress 
and  prosperity. 

The  mismanagement  of  Dublin  Corporation  in  which 
the  Nationalist  Party  have  a  controlling  voice  shows 
that  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  Dublin  to  party  politics.  The  local 
rates  in  Dublin  stand  at  10s.  3d.  in  the  pound,  com- 
pared with  7s.  id.  in  Belfast.  The  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  which  has  been  enquiring  into 
housing  conditions  in  Dublin  is  a  further  illustration. 
On  the  evidence  of  an  official  of  the  Corporation  twelve 
members  of  the  Corporation  are  slum  landlords,  one 
of  them  owning  no  fewer  than  thirteen  slum  tenements. 
In  1,800  Dublin  houses  out  of  every  10,000  there  are 
three  or  more  persons  to  a  room.  In  Belfast  the  pro- 
portion is  13  houses  out  of  every  10,000.  The  Corpor- 
ation engineer  gave  evidence  that  there  are  in  Dublin 
573  "dangerous"  houses,  the  majority  of  which  are 
inhabited. 

Mr.  Larkin  may  be  an  impossible  fanatic,  but  the 
failure  of  the  Nationalist  Corporation  in  Dublin  to  do 
their  duty  has  given  him  a  case.  Mr.  Redmond  and 
his  party  have  done  nothing.  At  this  crisis  the  help 
of  those  acquainted  with  Dublin  economic  problems 
is  urgently  needed.  The  character  of  the  Nationalist 
members  of  Parliament  is  disclosed.  They  are  not  the 
representatives  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  the  nominees 
of  a  secret  society.  They  are  out  of  touch  with  those 
whom  they  claim  to  represent.  They  are  unable  to 
mediate  between  Capital  and  Labour,  because  these  dis- 
putes relate  to  matters  with  which  they  have  not  con- 
cerned themselves.  They  arc  unable  to  help  in  the 
Dublin  housing  question,  because  their  hold  over  their 
most  cherished  institution — Dublin  Corporation — 
depends  upon  the  votes  and  influence  of  the  slum  land- 
lords. Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  described  the  condition  of 
Dublin  as  the  worst  of  any  city  in  Europe.  We  would 
remind  him  that  it  has  been  made  so  by  the  intrigues 
of  those  upon  whom  the  Government  rely  for  their 
majority.  The  condition  of  Dublin  to-dav  is  a  prac- 
tical instance  of  Home  Rule  in  operation. 


THE  POSITION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

PEOPLE  were  startled  last  week  by  Lord  Hardinge's 
speech  on  the  Indo-South  African  problem.  They 
have   been    surprised    this    week   bv    Mr.  Harcourt's 
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silence.  They  ascribed  the.  Viceroy's  irritation — some 
called  it  indiscretion — to  his  recent  illness.  But  to 
what  can  they  ascribe  the  Colonial  Secretary's  reticence, 
if  not  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  say, 
or  how  to  say  it,  about  the  trouble  in  South  Africa? 
Mr.  Harcourt,  as  usual,  shirks  responsibility.  Perhaps 
he  has  measured  the  situation  and  sees  no  obvious 
personal  advantage  to  be  gained  by  dealing  with  it. 
Mr.  Harcourt  has  always  more  calculation  than 
courage.  He  is  better  where  intrigue,  not  intrepidity, 
is  required.  The  Colonial  Office  has  lost  caste  under  his 
regime,  and  particularly  in  South  Africa,  where  Mr. 
Harcourt's  failure  would  have  been  even  more  obvious 
had  not  the  world  naturally  laid  part  of  the  fault  at  the 
door  of  Lord  Gladstone,  his  feeble  colleague  at  Cape 
Town. 

The  trouble  with  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  is  an 
inherited  but  not  an  insoluble  problem.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain settled  one  part  of  the  difficulty — the  immigra- 
tion of  Indians  into  Natal — sixteen  years  ago.  Mr. 
Harcourt  might,  and  should,  have  settled  the  other 
part  of  the  difficulty — the  treatment  of  the  Indians 
already  in  South  Africa — since  he  went  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  It  would  have  been  a  delicate  business,  requir- 
ing tact  and  courage  ;  but  not  more  delicate  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  w  ork  on  the  restriction  of  non-European 
immigration  into  European  parts  of  the  Empire,  work 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  now  accepted. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  found  the  immigration  question 
acute,  but  he  settled  it  before  it  became  critical ;  Mr. 
Harcourt  found  the  Indian  question  in  South  Africa 
acute,  and  deliberately  left  it  to  become  critical.  Per- 
haps he  hoped  it  would  settle  itself ;  now  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  can  settle  it  at  all.  In  any  case  a  satisfactory 
settlement  is  more  difficult  after  riot  and  bloodshed 
than  it  was  before. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Imperial  Government 
cannot  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  a  self-governing 
Dominion.  But  the  doctrine  does  not  cover  all  the 
facts.  This  is  a  question  which  goes  beyond  South 
African  interests  and  touches  India  closely ;  it  is  a 
question  which  the  Indian  Government  clearly  cannot 
settle,  and  which  South  Africa  has  failed  to  settle  ;  yet 
it  is  a  question  on  which  the  Indian  Government  has  a 
right  to  speak,  since  its  own  subjects  are  involved,  and 
a  question  which  the  people  of  South  Africa  have  a 
right  to  settle,  since  the  future  social  basis  of  South 
Africa  in  some  degree  depends  upon  its  settlement. 
Must  we  admit  that  on  a  question  which  involves  two 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  credit  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  the  Imperial  Government  cannot  intervene? 

There  was  a  favourable  moment  for  the  settlement 
of  this  matter  when  the  careless  Act  of  Union  for  South 
Africa  was  passed  through  the  Imperial  Parliament 
four  years  ago.  The  Union  may  have  settled  some 
South  African  difficulties — that  is  a  controversial  point 
which  need  not  enter  here — but  it  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  difficulties  which  it  did  not  settle.  It 
shirked  the  formation  of  the  Union  Senate  by  setting 
up  a  provisional  and  temporary  Upper  House,  whose 
constitution  is  to  be  revised  within  ten  years.  It 
shirked  the  question  of  the  Union  capital  by  inducing 
the  Government  to  wander  from  Cape  Town  to  Pretoria 
and  back  again,  and  to  treat  Bloemfontein  as  a  half- 
way house  between  the  two.  It  shirked  the  question 
of  the  white  and  native  franchise,  which  differs  in  the 
four  provinces.  And  finally  it  shirked  this  question  of 
the  Indian  community. 

The  defence  put  forward  for  these  blots  upon  the 
work  of  the  National  Convention  was  that  an  imperfect 
Union  was  better  than  no  Union  at  all,  so  urgent  was 
the  necessity  of  South  Africa.  The  defence  may  hold, 
but  it  does  not  justify  procrastination  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  were  left  unsettled  by  the  Conven- 
tion. It  is  foolish  for  the  Union  Government  to  ignore 
these  difficulties  within  its  own  territories  and  to  con- 
centrate its  energies,  as  it  is  doing,  on  the  annexation 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  against  the  will  of  the  Rhode- 
sians.  Enforced  union  may  have  as  bad  results  in 
South  Africa  as  enforced  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 

But  the  favourable  moment,  which  Mr.  Harcourt  and 
General   Botha   should  have  seized,   for  settling  this 


question  of  the  Indian  community  in  South  Africa  has 
passed.  Everybody  explained  how  difficult  the  problem 
was,  and  nobody  did  anything  except  explain  that  it 
w  as  inexplicable.  Now  Mr.  Harcourt  and  General  Botha 
are  faced,  not  with  an  acute  difficulty,  but  with  an 
actual  crisis,  at  the  time  when  their  energies  are  re- 
quired for  other  matters.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
should  be  occupied  with  the  future  of  Rhodesia,  General 
Botha  must  be  occupied  with  his  campaign  against 
General  Hertzog,  at  the  moment  when  both  need  cool 
heads  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Indian  ques- 
tion in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal. 

Probably  General  Botha  would  welcome  a  settlement, 
even  if  it  came  from  without,  since  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  he  cannot  settle  the  matter  from  within.  We  doubt 
whether  he  has  approved  all  the  things  which  have  been 
done  during  the  last  few  years,  particularly  in  his  own 
State,  the  Transvaal,  to  irritate  the  Indian  community  ; 
we  prefer,  at  least  until  overwhelming  proof  to  the 
contrary  is  forthcoming,  to  credit  the  man  who  has 
attended  Imperial  Conferences  and  was  willing  to  lead 
the  way  in  giving  the  South  African  High  Commis- 
sioner in  London  extended  and  almost  ambassadorial 
powers,  with  an  Imperial  consciousness  which  is  clearly 
lacking  among  his  followers,  and  which  the  Hertzog 
faction  would  repudiate.  We  expect  General  Botha  to 
think  of  India  and  the  Imperial  factor  as  well  as  of 
South  Africa  in  this  controversy ;  we  know  that 
General  Hertzog  will  not  only  not  think  of  India  or  the 
Imperial  factor,  he  will  only  think  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  Dutch  and  his  chance  of  embarrassing  his  late 
leader.  That  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  men  and  the  two  Dutch  parties  ;  and  it  is  that 
split  among  the  Dutch  which  will  give  Mr.  Harcourt 
a  chance  to  show  his  quality. 

General  Botha  cannot  well  modify  the  policy  of  his 
Government,  which  has  had  so  disastrous  an  effect, 
without  the  Hertzog  faction  accusing  him  of  weakness. 
He  could  get  support  from  the  Unionists,  it  is  true, 
but  for  the  Dutch  Premier  to  rely  upon  the  English 
Opposition  would  be,  for  the  Dutch  reactionaries,  a 
chance  of  denouncing  him — so  complete  is  the  union 
of  hearts  in  this  happy  country.  General  Hertzog  has 
already  likened  the  English  element  to  dung  plastered 
upon  the  wall;  if  General  Botha  relied  on  English  sup- 
port in  South  Africa  he  would  compare  his  late  leader 
to  the  fly  that  lives  upon  the  dung. 

But  General  Botha's  dilemma  is  Mr.  Harcourt's 
opportunity.  The  independent  outside  advice  of  the 
Imperial  Government — we  avoid  the  hated  word  inter- 
vention, which  has  a  bad  reputation — would  not  be  so 
suspect  as  the  inside  support  of  the  South  African 
Unionists.  Imperial  assistance  can  be  given  quietly 
and  without  outraging  any  constitutional  formula,  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  a  self-governing 
Dominion.  The  Imperial  Government  can  discuss  the 
question  with  parties  in  Calcutta  as  well  as  with 
parties  in  Cape  Town ;  and  a  settlement  by  consent, 
agreed  to  bv  India,  satisfactory  to  South  Africa,  and 
approved  bv  the  Imperial  Government,  would  heal  this 
angry  wound.  Mr.  Chamberlain  achieved  his  purpose 
in  1897 ;  it  remains  for  Mr.  Harcourt  to  follow  his 
predecessor. 

Two  things  are  certain.  The  policy  of  drift  will  not 
do.  The  policy  of  irritation  will  not  do.  The  Indians 
in  South  Africa  are  an  integral  community  and  must 
be  treated  as  such.  They  were  brought  there  by  South 
Africans,  not  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  they  were 
brought  there  to  advance  the  development  of  South 
Africa  and  not  of  India,  and  South  Africa  forgot  to 
insist  on  their  repatriation.  It  was  a  grave  oversight, 
but  after  all  it  was  the  oversight  of  South  Africa  and 
not  of  India,  which  has  since  refused  to  send  coolies 
to  South  Africa.  The  South  Africans  have  now  to  pay 
the  price  of  this  mistake.  Will  Mr.  Harcourt  take  up 
his  clearlv  appointed  task,  or  will  he  shuffle  to  the  end 
of  his  term,  caring  only  to  avoid  his  responsibilities? 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  ere  now  have  been  on  his  way 
to  Cape  Town  to  help  deal  with  the  situation  on  the 
spot.  But  Mr.  Harcourt  is  rather  a  different  person 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
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FRANCE  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  MINISTER. 

EVERY  time  a  French  Ministry  falls  the  pressmen 
of  the  boulevards  talk  of  a  crisis.  This  is  a  real 
crisis,  or  at  any  rate  may  si>ecdily  become  one. 
Generally,  the  defeat  of  the  French  Cabinet  means  (hat 
one  set  of  groups  has  out-manoeuvred  another  set  of 
groups.  The  man  who  organised  this  deleat  aims 
bigHer.  Through  M.  Barthou  he  is  striking  al  the 
President  himself  and  at  the  ideas  lor  which  the  Third 
Republic  now  stands.  M.  Poincare  came  to  the  Elyst '»•  b] 
trampling  on  M.  eaillaux.    Now  it  is  M.  Caillaux's  turn. 

M.  eaillaux  became  Prime  Minister  in  the  critical 
days  of  the  Moorish  trouble.  He  it  was  who  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  which  caused  an  explosion  of  anger  in 
France.  There  was  more  behind  the  treaty  than  its 
terms  revealed.  Had  tilings  gone  well  with  M.  eail- 
laux he  would  have  attempted  a  thorough  understand* 
ing  with  Germany.  The  bare  suspicion  of  such  a  thing 
was  enough  for  the  French  patriots.  They  said  the 
Republic  was  in  danger,  and  in  a  sense  they  were  right. 
The  Republic  was  founded  in  September,  1870,  and  its 
first  principle  was  la  guerre  a  outrance.  M.  eaillaux 
showed  himself  ready  to  go  back  on  that  principle; 
Then  young  France — the  France  of  the  last  \olume  of 
"  Jean  ehristoplie  " — asserted  itself.  It  insisted  that  it 
was  the  old  France  once  again,  the  old  confident  France 
of  1792.  As  pr<x)f,  it  produced  a  Ministry  of  republican 
concentration  with  M.  Poincare.  as  its  chief,  ami  before 
I  lie  wave  of  enthusiasm  was  exhausted  it  carried  M. 
Poincare  to  the  Flysee.  Now  the  ebb  has  come.  The 
man  who  was  execrated  throughout  France  two  years 
ago  has  wrecked  the  Government. 

When  M.  Poincare  became  Premier  he  had  a  triple 
programme.  First ,  the  new  France  would  meet  Ger- 
man armaments  with  counter-armaments.  That  part  of 
the  programme  has  been  carried  through  on  its  military 
side.  M.  Barthou  has  passed  his  Three  Years  Service 
Law.  Less  has  been  done  on  the  naval  side.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  new  ideas  which  M.  Delcasse* 
brought  into  the  Ministry  of  Marine  have  not  been 
jettisoned.  Secondly,  the  New  France  would  destroy 
the  old  intolerant  Radicalism  by  sweeping  away  its  local 
influence  and  establishing  proportional  representation. 
M.  Briand  took  up  this  part  of  the  programme  when 
he  succeeded  M.  Poincare^  and  resigned  when  he  was 
beaten  on  it.  Thirdly,  the  new  France  could  produce 
a  real  Budget.  There  is  no  Budget  in  France. 
Month  after  month  the  Ghamber  votes  provisional 
twelfths  and  in  the  end  the  deficit  is  met  by  a  loan.  M. 
Barthou  has  been  defeated  on  his  financial  policy. 

The  ground  of  battle  was  skilfully  chosen.  The  Re- 
public lives  by  the  goodwill  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
shapes  its  finances  accordingly.  The  average  bourgeois 
detests  taxation  and  especially  taxation  which  would 
compel  him  to  fill  up  a  dossier  with  particulars  of  his 
private  affairs.  On  the  other  hand  he  saves  money 
steadily  and  likes  to  invest  it  in  rentes.  That  is  why 
the  Third  Republic  finances  itself  by  loan.  M.  eaillaux, 
co-operating  with  men  to  whom  the  bourgeois  is  the 
enemy,  has^damaged,  or  tried  to  damage,  public  con- 
fidence in  the  rentes.  For  this  reason  alone  the  authori- 
ties have  cause  to  regard  M.  Caillaux  as  a  revolutionary 
and  his  victory  as  a  crisis. 

What  is  to  be  done?  A  Caillaux  Ministry  is  impos- 
sible. The  Chambers  would  not  support  it  and  the 
Flysee  could  not  work  with  it.  Besides,  there  are  new 
elections  next  spring,  and  to  call  a  revolutionary  to  pow  er 
at  a  time  when  he  could  make  the  elections  would  be  to 
invite  a  revolution.  The  elections  really  dominate  the 
situation.  The  ordinary  way  of  dealing  with  such  a 
position  as  this  would  be  to  form  a  stop-g"ap  Ministry 
which  would  carry  on  until  the  strong  man  is  ready 
with  his  new  combination.  Such  a  Ministry  could  be 
formed  to-morrow.  Quite  possibly  it  will  be  formed  in 
the  end;  there  are  always  plenty  of  respectable  politi- 
cians— as  far  as  politicians  ever  are  respectable  in 
France-  who  will  jump  al  the  prospect  of  putting 
"  Ancien  President  du  Conseil  "  on  their  visiting  cards. 
Bui  suppose  this  stop-gap  Ministry  fails  to  carry  on 
long  enough.  Suppose  it  is  beaten  in  February  with 
the  elections  just  ahead.  Then  the  crisis  will  occur 
again,  and  in  a  much  more  difficult  shape. 


The  alternative  is  to  proceed  straight  to  the  formation 
ol  a  Ministry  of  republican  concentration  under  a 
strong  man.  But  who  is  the  strong  man  to  be?  M. 
Millerand?  The  Chamber  has  not  yet  forgiven  his 
hasty  attempt  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  apaisement  in 
the  .Army.  M.  Briand?  The  Senate  has  not  yet  quite 
buried  his  Electoral  Reform  Bill.  M.  Clemenceau?  His 
choice  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive items  in  M.  Poincarc's  programme.  The  dead- 
lock has  produced  two  counsels  of  despair.  The  first 
is  that  the  President  should  dissolve  the  Chamber 
immediately.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  an  admission 
that  the  Republic  was  in  danger.  The  step  has  only 
once  been  taken  since  1870,  and  that  was  in  the  critical 
days  of  Macmahon's  presidency.  Hie  other  suggestion 
is  that  M.  Delcasse  should  be  recalled  from  St.  Peters- 
burg and  asked  to  form  a  Ministry.  Nothing  could 
please  young  France  better.  A  Delcasse  Ministry 
would  be  a  challenge  to  Germany.  But  experienced 
politicians  understand  that  if  such  a  challenge  is  to 
be  made  at  all,  it  should  be  as  a  result  of  the  next 
elections  and  not  as  a  preliminary  to  them.  A  Delcasse 
Ministry  six  months  hence  would  be  ten  times  as  effec- 
tive as  a  Delcasse  Ministry  now. 

There  are  pessimists  who  say  that  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  have  a  Ministry  including  M.  Caillaux.  It 
would  be  presided  over  by  a  nonentity  and  would 
include  a  number  of  respectable  Republicans.  The 
idea  is  to  give  the  dangerous  man  enough  rope  to 
hang  himself,  to  allow  him,  that  is,  to  get  into  diffi- 
culties with  financial  reform.  The  trap  is  probably  too 
simple  for  a  clever  man  like  M.  Caillaux.  Besides  M. 
Poincare  is  regarded  as  a  strong  man.  The  reputation 
which  made  him  first  Premier  and  then  President  would 
be  badly  compromised  if  at  the  first  rebuff  he  began  to 
make  terms  with  his  enemy.  In  estimating  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  present  situation  we  must  not  leave  the 
President  out  of  account.  His  position  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  talk,  but  easy  for  him  to  act.  He 
is  able  and  popular  and  his  past  shows  that  he  has 
courage.  It  were  better  to  suspend  judgment  until  he 
has  made  his  next  move. 


THE  ZABERN  TOUCH. 

THL  incidents  at  Zabern  are  the  gravest  history; 
but  it  is  difficult  at  the  first  encounter  to  receive 
them  gravely.  The  problem  of  Alsace  is  one  of  the 
really  important  problems  of  modern  Europe,  and  Herr 
Lieutenant  von  Forstner's  conduct  is  so  serious  in  the 
result  that  Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  has  been  cen- 
sured in  the  Reichstag  by  293  votes  to  54.  Neverthe- 
less the  Herr  Lieutenant  has  a  fabulous  appearance  at 
this  distance.  He  is  as  incredible  as  the  hippogriff. 
We  should  rebel  against  him  if  we  met  him  in  fiction. 
No  one  writer,  indeed,  could  concoct  hm.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  would  have  to  collaborate  with  the  shade  of 
Maupassant. 

Still  Forstner  cannot  be  denied  qualities  of  a  kind. 
There  is  a  sort  of  epic  grandeur  in  his  stupidity.  He 
begins  the  whole  trouble  by  offering  the  modest  reward 
of  ten  marks  for  the  cutting  down  of  all  Alsatian 
"  wackes  "  who  dare  insult  the  German  uniform.  The 
words  get  about,  as  foolish  words  will.  Protests  fatl 
unheeding  on  a  stupid  colonel — another  Forstner  with 
iron-grey  moustaches — until  first  Zabern,  then  Alsace, 
and  finally  the  whole  German  Empire  resound  with 
denunciations.  But  Forstner,  the  head  and  front  of 
offence,  is  not  in  the  least  perturbed.  A  timely  word 
of  censure  from  his  colonel  might  have  reduced  him 
to  shame-faced  confusion.  But  the  vapourings  of 
deputies,  the  protests  of  judges  and  magistrates  and 
burgomasters — what  were  these  to  a  majestic  Herr 
Lieutenant,  accustomed  to  see  all  ununiformed  men 
abase  themselves  as  he  swaggers,  jingling  and  rattling 
his  sabre,  into  a  beer  garden? 

One  thing  indeed  disturbs  his  Olympian  calm.  He 
can  bear  with  philosophy  the  taunts  of  the  Centre 
and  Left  ;  he  disdains  the  attacks  of  the  new  s- 
papers  in  distant  Berlin  ;  he  looks  with  contempt  on  the 
jeering  distortions — "  Schwindelmeldungen  ",  he  would 
call  them — that  appear  in  the  Parisian  Press.  But  the 
smile  of  a  woman,  the  satiric  grimace  of  a  working 
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man,  the  whistle  of  a  schoolboy  arouse  in  him  the 
Berserker  spirit  inherited  from  Heaven  knows  what 
notabilities  among  the  Teutonic  knights.  Thus  it 
happens  that  Lieutenant  von  Forstner,  in  the  intervals 
of  shopping  under  the  protection  of  four  gleaming 
bayonets,  avenges  insults  to  his  uniform  by  scattering 
groups  of  small  boys  and  girls,  or  chasing  working 
men  with  his  sword.  His  highest  game  so  far  is  a 
crippled  cobbler,  who  was  bagged  only  a  day  before 
the  Reichstag  debate,  while  the  whole  German  world 
was  ringing  with  the  doings  of  the  "  Kleine  Garnison  " 
of  Zabern.  When  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
worth  doing  well,  and  Forstner  has  unquestionably 
attained  sublimity  in  his  own  peculiar  line. 

Such  is  the  man  for  whom  the  highest  statesmanship 
has  pleaded  in  terms  which  might  have  been  appropriate 
to  the  defence  of  a  Clive.  "  Indiscreet,  no  doubt,  but 
inspired  with  such  ideals.  The  uniform  must  be 
respected.  It  will  never  do  to  have  working  men 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  a  German  officer,  and 
children  cannot  be  allowed  to  grow  up  with  loose  ideas 
of  the  splendour  of  an  infantry  lieutenant's  position." 
That,  in  unofficial  language,  is  the  tenor  of  the  argu- 
ment blunderingly  developed  by  the  War  Minister  and 
more  adroitly  by  the  Chancellor.  It  is  an  argument 
that  seldom  fails  in  Germany,  where  the  Army  is  still 
the  one  great  fact.  But  this  time  civilian  Germany 
seems  in  no  mood  to  be  gainsaid.  Three  weeks  of 
Fdrstnerism  have  had  an  educative  effect. 

Apart  from  its  more  serious  aspects,  the  case  of  the 
Herr  Lieutenant  has  an  interest  for  the  foreigner  as 
a  revelation  of  Prussian  manners.  There  are  plenty 
of  ill-bred  people  in  the  world,  and  Germany  perhaps 
possesses  no  more  than  her  share.  The  point  here  is 
that  Forstner  is  in  all  probability  not  at  all  an  ill-bred 
young  man.  No  doubt  all  kinds  of  professors  have 
instilled  in  him  the  principles  of  "  sittlichkeit  "  and 
"  hoflichkeit  ".  For  Prussian  politeness  is  eminently 
a  thing  learned,  and  learned  with  great  thoroughness, 
like  everything  else  in  that  country.  Every  Prussian 
walks  as  if  he  had  been  taught ;  rides  with  a  conscious 
air  of  difficulty  conquered;  dances  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  properties  of  moving  bodies.  Such 
manners  as  an  Englishman  may  possess  are  part  of 
him.  They  may  be  deplorably  bad,  or  they  may  be 
excellent ;  but,  good  or  bad,  they  colour  his  whole 
personality.  With  the  Prussian  manners  are  put  on 
and  taken  off,  like  clothes.  In  the  proper  environ- 
ment, and  on  the  appropriate  occasion,  the  well-bred 
Prussian  is  as  polite  and  punctilious  a  man  as  the  world 
can  show.  Nowhere  was  the  task  of  a  Minister  more 
trying  than  at  the  little  Pumpernickel  Courts  Thackeray 
loved  to  describe  ;  and  even  to-day  Berlin  is  the  one 
Embassy  where  the  United  States  finds  it  difficult  to 
maintain  its  tradition  of  more  or  less  amateur  diplo- 
macy. But  Prussian  breeding  is  an  adjunct  rather 
than  a  savour.  It  is  a  casual  decoration,  not  a  trans- 
forming influence.  No  man  can  be  quite  so  rude  as  a 
Prussian  when  irritated,  quite  so  unpleasant  to  in- 
feriority, or  so  careless  of  the  little  courtesies  of  life. 

Every  traveller  knows  that  a  hotel  frequented  by 
Prussians,  even  of  a  high  social  condition,  is  a  place  to 
be  avoided.  The  guests  give  you  a  pleasant  bow  when 
they  come  to  the  table,  and  they  wish  you  "  good  diges- 
tion "  when  they  retire,  but  you  will  be  very  fortunate 
or  very  skilful  if  you  succeed  in  enjoying  the  evening. 
The  German  guest  drives  out  the  English  guest  just 
as  surely  as  the  German  clerk  drives  out  the  English 
clerk. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  German 
manners,  as  apart  from  German  policy,  have  con- 
tributed to  disturb  Europe  during  the  last  half  century. 
Germany  has  kept  the  peace  for  forty  years,  but  she 
is  perpetually  rattling  the  sabre,  often,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  hearing  it  rattle.  Some- 
times she  is  overpoweringly  polite,  sometimes  intoler- 
ably rude  ;  in  both  ways  she  overdoes  things,  as  indi- 
vidual Germans  do,  and  is  distrusted  accordingly.  A 
defective  sense  of  humour,  illustrated  in  such  colossal 
fashion  at  Zabern,  is  probably  the  secret  of  many  of 
Germany's  diplomatic  blunders.  She  lacks,  too,  the 
la!  nt  of  choosing  lines  of  least  resistance.    A  crippled 


cobbler  of  some  kind  or  other  is  sure  to  stand  in  her 
way,  and  in  disposing  of  him  without  ceremony  she 
raises  altogether  more  serious  issues.  Most  people 
prefer  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Germany  seems  to 
have  a  fancy  to  keep  the  European  kennel  barking  and 
straining  at  the  collar,  herself  barking  loudest  of  all. 
The  greatest  Prussian  king  seized  Silesia,  but  also 
wrote  the  "  Anti-Machiavel".  The  modern  Prussian 
has  a  taste  for  Machiavelli.  But  he  writes  and  talks 
more  than  he  practises  it. 


THE  PANSHANGER  RAPHAEL. 

MR.  ALFRED  DE  ROTHSCHILD'S  letter  to 
the  Times,  practically  amounting  to  public 
censure  of  Sir  Charles  Holroyd's  handling  of  the 
Panshanger  Raphael  negotiations,  raises  wider  issues 
than  the  fate  of  this  one  picture.  As  to  that  we  may 
assume  that  the  bulk  of  thoughtful  opinion  will  support 
Sir  Charles'  decision,  which,  as  Lord  Curzon  has 
stated,  the  National  Gallery  trustees  approved  at  their 
Board  meeting.  The  verdict  of  Sir  Claude  Phillips, 
that  the  picture  was  "  very  properly  declined  at  the 
fantastic  price"  demanded  (,£70,000),  is  probably 
representative  of  moderate  men's  views.  The  price 
demanded  and  the  little  period  of  six  weeks  given  for 
its  discharge  in  August,  when  London  is  empty  of 
trustees  and  people  who  subscribe  on  this  scale,  are 
side  issues.  The  important  question  Sir  Charles 
Holroyd  had  to  answer  was,  is  a  Raphael  of  this  calibre 
essential  to  the  National  Collection,  or  is  it  dispensable 
in  comparison  with  the  Gallery's  other  needs.  This 
sort  of  Raphael  may  be  superlatively  important  to 
Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  but  obviously  the 
National  Gallery  does  not  exist  merely  to  prevent  other 
people  buying  pictures  which  it  does  not  itself  really 
need.  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  decided  that  this 
Raphael  was  not  needed  to  represent  that  master 
and  there  were,  or  would  be,  other  things  of  more 
importance,  for  whose  acquisition  every  reserve  would 
be  required.  No  doubt  the  ^70,000  demanded,  and 
the  six  weeks  given,  confirmed  him  in  his  decision  ; 
but  the  chief  issue  on  which  he  voted  was  the  relation 
of  this  picture  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gallery  for 
which  he  is  responsible. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  aspect  of  Mr.  A.  de 
Rothschild's  letter.  Is  the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  to  go  in  danger  of  public  censure  from  isolated 
members  of  the  Trustees'  Board  whenever  he  acts  upon 
his  own  discretion  in  accordance  with  the  powers  of 
his  office?  This  advertisement  of  solitary  members' 
discontent  does  not  seem  likely  to  make  his  position 
easier  or  more  effective;  indeed,  it  seems  altogether 
inimical  to  the  traditions  that  should  hold  in  the  public 
service.  If  the  Trustees  had  disapproved  of  the 
Director's  action,  surely  their  proper  course  would 
have  been  private  discussion  at  their  Board  meeting, 
followed  by  whatever  resolution  they  decided  on.  To 
rush  into  print  in  the  vein  Mr.  A.  de  Rothschild's  letter 
indicates— Sir  Charles  Holroyd  "  took  on  himself  the 
grave  responsibility  of  refusing  the  picture  without 
first  consulting  the  Trustees  ";  and  again,  "  I  believe 
that  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  mentioned  the  matter  to  some 
of  the  Trustees  .  .  .  after  he  had  sent  a  formal  answer 
to  Lady  Desborough  on  his  own  responsibility  "—this 
tone  can  onlv  embarrass  an  already  difficult  position. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  urged  that  efficient 
directorship  of  the  Gallery  is  impossible  if  the  Director 
is  tied  to  the  Trustees'  apron  strings.  His  constitu- 
tional powers  include  the  right  to  form  an  opinion  and 
act  upon  it  as  to  what  his  Gallery  does  not  want.  This 
hardlv  seems  excessive.  His  decision  as  to  the  Pans- 
hanger  Raphael  will  be  approved  by  all  who  can  weigh 
the  National  Gallery's  really  grave  needs  against  this 
charming  bdt  not  indispensable  picture.  His  practical 
and  direct  wav  of  disposing  of  the  question  was  not 
only  the  inevitable,  but  also  the  best  way.  And  yet 
he  is  subjected  to  the  indiscretion  of  public  censure 
from  a  free-lance  Trustee  acting  in  ignorance  of 
the  Board's  collective  approval  of  the  course  its 
Director  took.     Lord  Curzon's  tactful  and  straight- 
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forward  answer  to  Mr.  A.  dc  Rothschild  was  plea- 
sant reading,  showing  that  the  Director  can  rely 
on  ihe  loyally  and  confidence  of  his  Board  in  a  situation 
of  this  sort.  Very  opportune,  too,  was  the  emphasis 
that  Lord  Curzon  laid  on  the  absurdity  of  the  annual 
grant  to  the  Gallery — ^'5,000.  This  futile  sum  is  sup- 
posed to  equip  the  nation  to  compete  in  a  market  where 
,£70,000  is  about  the  normal  price  of  works  that  must 
be  bought  if  we  wish  the  National  Gallery  to  keep  its 
place  among  the  important  collections  of  the  world. 


MIDDLE  ARTICLES. 

WAGNER.* 
By  James  Hunbker. 

RICHARD  WAGNER  is  all  things  to  all  critics. 
Setting  aside  the  official  Bayreuth  portrait  as  an 
effigy  stuffed  with  sawdust  and  sentiment,  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  glittering  misrepresentation  of  Nietzsche, 
later  caricatured  by  that  Klingsor  of  psychiatrists,  Max 
NOrd.au?  The  Wagner  of  Mr.  Finck  is  a  more  acces- 
sible creation  than  the  idol  of  the  hieratic  attitude 
created  by  Glascnapp.  Mr.  Shaw's  Wagner  is  a  Socialist, 
and  we  discern,  not  without  amusement,  young 
Siegfried-Shaw  plucking  the  beard  of  his  venerable 
grandfather,  Wotan-Marx.  What  manner  of  man  the 
Wagner  of  Malhilde  Wesendonck  was  we  may  easily 
surmise — a  hero,  a  demi-god,  the  supreme  musical 
genius.  Praeger  saw  Wagner  very  much  as  Max 
Beerbohm  sees  G.B.S.,  always  standing  on  his  head. 
Ernest  Newman,  in  his  admirable  study,  has  punctured 
the  philosophical  pretensions  of  Wagner  beyond 
repair,  and  justly  pronounces  him  a  man  of  mediocre 
brains;  for  a  mighty  musician  may  possess  little  or 
no  intellect.  Which,  then,  is  the  real  Richard?  Emil 
Ludwig,  in  his  book  on  Wagner  (bearing  as  sub-title, 
"  or  the  Disenchanted  "),  set  all  musical  Germany 
agog  last  spring  by  his  sharp  arraignment  of  Wagner, 
not  only  as  man  but  as  musician.  And  now  comes 
John  F.  Runciman,  who  calmly  abolishes  the  Auto- 
biography, the  Wesendonck  affair,  and  a  dozen  other 
important  data  and  lands  us  once  more  in  the  thick  of 
the  old  fight  when  hard  names  were  called  and  Mr. 
Runciman — forgetting  that  the  cruel  war  is  over — with 
his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow,  pounded  the  British 
philistine  for  adoring  Mendelssohn  and  flouting 
Wagner.  Not  that  his  new  and  authoritative  Life  is 
reactionary;  on  the  contrary.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  year  of  Wagner's  centenary,  the 
Runciman  book  is  peculiarly  welcome.  In  the  welter 
of  the  New  Criticism — dare  I  say  Higher? — the 
massive  granitic  figure  of  the  composer  is  rapidly  dis- 
solving under  the  vitriolic  spray  of  iconoclastic  criti- 
cism. But  Mr.  Runciman  has  reared  his  hero  on 
the  old-time  pedestal,  and  there  is  no  denying  its 
impressiveness. 

Perhaps  a  fair  notion  of  the  study  may  be  suggested 
by  telling  what  the  author  has  omitted'.  All  musical 
people  are  mythomaniacs,  and  without  his  self-manu- 
factured legend  Wagner  seems  shorn  of  his  many- 
coloured  aureole.  No  doubt  mindful  of  Nietzsche''s 
warning  that  the  autobiographies  of  great  men  are 
to  be  suspected  (and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Nietzsche  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  autobiography 
many  years  before  it  was  given  to  the  world),  Mr. 
Runciman  has  not  copiously  quoted  from  the  work. 
If  he  had  he  could  not  have  escaped  the  conclusion 
that  Richard  was  known  as  Geyer  till  his  ninth  year, 
and  not  because  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  his 
family.  The  late  Felix  Mottl,  as  well  as  others, 
saw  the  original  of  the  Autobiography  with  this 
opening  sentence  :  "  I  am  the  son  of  Richard  Geyer  ". 
This  was  "  edited  "  by  Bayreuth,  but  the  first  few 
pages  that  follow  reveal  the  secret.  Wagner  loved 
his  putative  step-father,  Ludwig  Geyer,  and  did  not 
honour  the  memory  of  his  alleged  father,  the  dissi- 
pated police  functionary  Wagner.  A  recently  issued 
brochure  bearing  the  official  stamp  of  Bayreuth,  by 
Otto  Bournot,  entitled  "  Ludwig  Geyer  ",  does  not  beg 
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the  question,  for  Bayreuth  admits  (quoted  on  p.  13) 
that  "  the  possibility  of  Wagner's  descent  from  Geyer 
contains  in  itself  nothing  detrimental  to  bur  judgment 
of  the  art-work  of  Bayreuth  ".  Where  the  particular 
shoe  pinched  was  the  assertion  of  Nietzsche,  and  the 
common  belief  of  many  contemporaries,  that  Ludwig 
(ic  yer  was  of  Jewish  descent.  This,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  that  Richard  was  born  in  the  "  Juden- 
gasse  "  of  kcipsic,  set  tongues  wagging,  especially 
after  the  attack  on  Jewish  composers  by  Wagner. 
But  Herr  Bournot  proves  without  peradventure  of 
a  doubt  that  the  Geyers  were  lock,  stock  and  barrel 
of  the  Evangelical  Church.  A  certain  Benjamin  Geyer 
was  in  1700  trombone  player  and  organist  in  his 
town  church.  It  was  Mary  Burrell  who  established 
the  maiden  name  of  Wagner's  mother  as  that  of 
Bcrtz. 

Another  gap  in  Mr.  Runciman's  otherwise  compre- 
hensive work  is  the  omission  of  the  Wesendonck 
scandal.  He  has  much  to  say  of  Minna  Planer, 
Wagner's  first  wife,  though  he  is  reticent  on  the  subject 
of  Minna's  behaviour  not  only  before  her  union  with 
Richard  but  afterwards.  We  can  hear  the  author 
exclaim  :  But  what  has  the  presumable  parentage,  or 
the  love-affair  with  Mathildc  Wesendonck  to  do  with 
the  music  of  my  hero?  No  doubt  he  would  be  right 
in  putting  the  question,  yet  a  woman  who  played 
such  an  important  role  in  the  game  as  did  Mathilde 
cannot  be  passed  over.  She  was  the  Isolde,  not 
Cosima  Liszt,  to  Wagner's  Tristan  (he  was  more  often 
Mime,  Alberich  or  Loge  than  Tristan).  Hans  Belart 
a  few  months  ago  issued  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
"  Richard  Wagner  Liebes  Tragodie  mit  Mathilde 
Wesendonck  ",  and  in  it  the  entire  story  may  be 
read  ;  how  Minna,  long-tried  Minna,  became  enraged 
at  the  latest  treachery  of  her  restless  little  man — 
who  was  a  thorough  bourgeois  in  his  love  of  soft  beds, 
good  cookery,  and  pet  animals — was  strolling  in  high 
stellar  regions  with  the  poetic  young  wife  of  his  patron, 
and  intercepted  the  fatal  letter;  how  the  long-enduring 
Otto  Wesendonck  told  a  friend,  "  I  have  hunted 
Wagner  from  my  threshold  like  a  dog  ...  "  ;  how  on 
the  night  of  September  17,  1858,  after  a  general  row  , 
Wagner  fled  Zurich  and  his  "  asylum  "  on  the  green 
hill,  a  miserably  unhappy  man,  apparently  friendless, 
apparently  penniless,  for  Venice,  where  he  distilled 
in  the  deepest  dejection  the  bitter  magic  of  the  last 
act  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  I  say  "  apparently  ",  for 
Wagner,  even  in  the  dark  days  of  his  first  Paris 
sojourn,  never  lacked  either  friends  or  money.  What 
the  mythomaniacs  object  to  is  this  cold  truth.  The 
Wagner  poverty  legend  is  delightful,  nevertheless  a 
legend. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Runciman  seen  fit  to  dwell  upon  the 
Nietzsche  case,  and  at  this  juncture  who  shall  say 
him  nay?  Nietzsche  came  too  late  into  Wagner's  life 
to  change  its  main  currents ;  rather  was  the  poet- 
philosopher  caught  in  these  same  treacherous  swirls, 
eddies,  and  rudely  buffetted.  It  has  always  been  a 
belief  of  Mr.  Runciman,  though  not  set  forth  in  his 
new  book,  that  Wagner  owed  nothing  to  those  who 
:  most  helped  him  ;  that  they  ought  to  have  been  happy 
in  pushing  such  a  genius  up  the  thorny  path  to 
Parnassus.  Liszt,  Von  Bulow,  Otto  Wesendonck, 
Nietzsche,  King  Ludwig,  were  all  shabbily  treated  by 
the  composer,  and  while  Nietzsche  has  minimised  the 
values  of  gratitude  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  nevertheless 
the  selfishness  and  bad  breeding  of  Wagner  were 
abominable.  He  was  at  once  the  meanest  and  most 
magnificent  of  men.  A  tragic  comedian  with  all  that 
is  implicit  in  Meredith's  memorable  phrase,  he  also 
fully  illustrated  the  Bovaryisme  of  Jules  de  Gaultier. 
A  more  perfect  example  never  existed  of  the  French 
philosopher's  dictum  concerning  the  psychological 
necessity  of  appearing  to  be  other  than  we  are. 
Richard  Wagner  was  in  this  respect  a  more  gigantic 
comedian  than  Victor  Hugo. 

And  now,  having  pointed  out  a  few  omissions,  there 
is  naught  left  save  praise  for  Mr.  Runciman's  swift, 
brilliant,  naked  narrative;  for  his  concise  original 
telling  of  the  thrice-told  plots,  and  wholesale  praise 
for  his  able  yet  not  too  technical  dissection  of  the 
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scores.  Of  course,  the  old  amiable  Runcimania  is 
not  absent.  We  are  assured  that  the  poets  and 
painters  of  Germany  are  negligible,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  (Shades  of  Goethe,  Heine,  Schiller  !  Shades 
of  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  Hans  Holbein  !)  Further- 
more, he  overpraises  Lohengrin,  underrates  the  vital 
freshness  of  Rheingold  (I  agree  with  Dr.  Saint-Saens 
that  this  prologue  to  the  Ring  has  an  enduring 
charm),  and  hits  poor  Siegfried  below  the  belt.  He 
is  quite  right  in  attacking  the  mock-turtle  mysticism 
of  that  pia  fraus  of  art,  Parsifal — surely  a  theme  for 
comic  opera,  with  psychopathic  sauce  on  the  side. 
As  London  is  soon  to  see  the  figure  of  that  formid- 
able imbecile  Parsifal,  and  of  that  sinister  farceur, 
Kundry,  Mr.  Runciman's  forthright  words  of  wisdom 
will  not  come  amiss.  Already  the  rumble  of  the 
approaching  sentimental  storm  is  sounding  in  the  news- 
papers. To  sum  up  :  Mr.  Runciman  is  primarily 
concerned  with  Wagner  the  composer.  For  him  he  has 
a  consuming  admiration,  which  admiration  he  communi- 
cates to  his  readers.  Nowadays  the  depreciation  of 
great  artists  is  a  common  practice;  we  can  endure  any- 
thing except  the  heroic.  Mr.  Runciman  is  still  a  sound 
hero-worshipper  :  witness  his  canonisation  of  Handel  as 
the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived.  He  places  Richard 
Wagner  in  the  same  category,  and  his  vigorous 
affirmations  and  acute  judgments  make  his  book  a 
notable  one  in  the  myriad  literature  of  the  subject. 

IBSEN  AT  THE  ST.  JAMES'S. 
By  John  Palmer. 

THE  Wild  Duck  ",  perhaps,  has  second  place 
among  Ibsen's  plays  for  the  sheer  futility  of 
the  commentary  it  has  inspired.  A  number  of  English 
critics  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  a  Norwegian  dramatist  was  writing  plays 
of  great  merit  at  a  time  when  drama  in  England  was 
the  least  regarded  of  the  arts.  This  discovery  so 
unnerved  its  authors  that  they  could  talk  and  think 
of  nothing  else  for  a  generation,  with  the  result  that 
a  care  for  the  reformation  of  the  English  theatre  became 
identified  with  a  knowledge  and  veneration  of  a 
foreign  author  whose  principal  achievement  had  been 
to  depict  the  provincial  society  and  manners  of  a 
country  whose  language  and  character  were  to  all  save 
a  round  hundred  of  people  in  England  unknown  and 
mysterious.  The  final  result  of  this  is  seen  to-day, 
when  for  every  person  who  has  heard  of  John  Ford  or 
George  Etherege  a  hundred  have  heard  of  Henrik 
Ibsen.  If  Ibsen  were  to-day  among  educated  English 
people  as  little  read  or  known  as  the  great  English 
Elizabethan  or  Carolingian  dramatists  it  would  here  be 
my  cue  to  insist  upon  his  brains  and  skill  and  possible 
immortality.  But  Ibsen  is  a  superstition  in  England 
to-day,  and  an  extremely  mischievous  superstition. 
Whenever  I  have  an  opportunity,  therefore,  I  intend 
to  rail  against  the  spirit  in  which  a  sect  of  devout 
critics  and  playgoers  go  to  an  Ibsen  play  as  devout 
Catholics  go  to'  Westminster  Cathedral,  or  devout 
people  of  no  particular  persuasion  go  to  Mr.  R.  J. 
Campbell.  I  intend,  also,  to'  ask  the  playgoers  of 
London  to  miss  no  chance  of  finding  Ibsen  at  home  in 
a  West  End  theatre ;  of  experiencing  for  themselves 
the  curious  mixture  of  admiration  and  hostility 
which  Ibsen  rouses  in  all  intelligent  Englishmen ;  and 
of  seriously  asking  themselves  why  Ibsen  will  never  be 
naturalised  in  England  or  be  of  the  least  assistance  to 
English  national  drama.  Such  an  opportunity  is 
offered  them  now  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  where 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  is  making  a  death-bed  repentance 
and  confession  in  favour  of  repertory  in  King  Street 
in  atonement  for  his  sins  as  a  long-run  manager  in 
Kingsway. 

Let  me  in  gratitude  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Barker's 
"  The  Wild  Duck  "  is  one  of  the  only  two  com- 
petent revivals  of  an  Ibsen  play  I  have  witnessed  in 
the  last  three  years.  The  first  and  only  other  revival 
that  has  left  any  impression  upon  me  other  than  that 
Ibsen's  worshippers  understand  him  less  than  the  people 


who  ferociously  abuse  him  was  a  revival  of  "  The 
Master  Builder  "  at  the  Little  Theatre  some  time  ago, 
in  which  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  and  Miss  Lillah 
McCarthy  appeared  as  the  principal  figures.  In  Mr. 
Barker's  "  The  Wild  Duck  "  the  players  fall  into  two 
groups.  Mr.  Leon  Quartermaine  and  Mr.  Harcourt 
Williams  lead  the  first  group.  Mr.  Quartermaine  has 
never  shown  more  intelligence  than  he  does  as  Hialmar 
Ekdal ;  and  I  have  never  liked  him  less.  He  made 
every  point  of  the  character  neatly  and  clearly,  but  he 
had  evidently  decided  that  the  character  did  not  exist 
except  as  a  schedule.  Mr.  Quartermaine  went  off  into 
his  little  fits  of  selfishness,  make-believe,  and  sentiment 
with  the  precision  of  a  minute-gun;  while  Mr.  Har- 
court Williams  fired  off  his  idealism  with  an  exact 
punctuality  equally  calculated  and  admirable.  These 
actors  evidently  agree  with  me  that  these  characters 
are  a  clear  instance  of  Ibsen's  besetting  inability  to 
conceive  character  in  the  round,  and  of  his  tendency  to 
rely  upon  the  pre-Raphaelite  assumption  that  to  paint 
all  the  hairs  of  a  person's  head  is  to  paint  that  person's 
hair. 

Miss  Clare  Greet  took  a  rather  different  view  of  her 
author,  as  did  Mr.  H.  O.  Nicholson.  They  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  Gina  and  Old  Ekdal  were  live 
people,  showing  us  but  a  few  distracting  glimpses  of 
themselves,  glimpses  that  enabled  us  to  know  at  once 
1  hat  they  really  existed — to  know,  also,  that,  though 
they  might  conceivably  surprise  us  by  behaving  in  all 
sorts  of  unexpected  and  untabulated  ways,  they  really 
were  human  characters  and  not  categories.  Even 
when  Ibsen  must  needs  deprive  Gina  Ekdal  of 
her  humanitv  to  point  the  moral  of  his  tale — even 
when,  in  the  act  of  comforting  her  heart-stricken 
daughter,  she  was  compelled  to  take  the  stage 
with  an  unnecessary  final  tag  about  what  comes 
of  presenting  the  claims  of  the  ideal — Miss  Greet, 
rebelling  against  her  author's  heavy  hand,  struggled 
valiantly  on  behalf  of  the  character  she  was  play- 
ing. This  was  the  best  performance  of  the  evening 
— if  Mr.  H.  O.  Nicholson's  was  not  the  best.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  Ibsen  minute-gun,  the  unpacking  of 
character  by  compartments,  psychological  bookkeeping, 
the  neat,  scrupulous  weighing-out  of  information, 
the  cool  estimate  of  motive  and  measuring  of  the 
evidence — there  was  nothing  of  this  in  Mr.  H.  O. 
Nicholson's  Ekdal.  Mr.  Nicholson,  also,  was  a  cha- 
racter and  not  a  category. 

Talking  of  players,  who  is  Miss  Gladys  Wiles?  I 
do  not  remember  seeing  this  apparently  very  young 
actress  before.  Is  she  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  sporting 
shot  at  an  ideal  Hedvig?  Certainly  he  has  hit  the 
mark,  and  I  hope  he  knows  how  near  the  centre  he 
has  hit  it.  I  do  not  want  to  turn  this  youngster's 
head ;  but,  really,  if  she  can  play  other  things  as  well 
as  she  plays  Hedvig,  she  will  live  to  play  actresses 
old  enough  to  be  her  mother  clean  off  the  stage.  I 
am  not  thinking  particularly  of  her  extremely  competent 
burst  of  grief  in  the  fourth  act.  Heaven  knows  the 
majority  of  our  actresses  to-day  can  do  this  sort  of 
thing  better  than  life  !  Bursting  into  tears  of  passion 
or  despair,  supposed  to  be  the  top  of  tragic  art,  is 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  voice  production  and 
physical  gymnastics — the  control  or  stimulation  of 
certain  nervous  and  muscular  centres.  Miss  Wiles's 
Hedvig  seemed  to  go  further  than  that.  I  believe  she 
has  an  imagination  somewhere.  If  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  can  tempt  it  into  further  activity,  and  somehow 
contrive  to  keep  it  from  perishing  in  the  atmosphere 
of  an  English  theatre,  he  will  have  laid  the  English 
playgoer  under  a  debt  which  the  English  playgoer  will 
never  realise  and  never  pay.  Miss  Wiles's  Hedvig 
ranks  with  Mr.  Nicholson's  Ekdal  and  Miss  Greet's 
Gina.    Her  Hedvig  was  alive. 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  Mr.  Quartermaine  and  Mr. 
Williams  at  the  St.  James's  are  not  alive?  Happily,  the 
answer  is  capable  of  proof  positive.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Quartermaine  in  other  plays.  I 
know  it  is  no  more  Mr.  Quartermaine's  fault  that 
Hialmar  is  only  a  diverting  theatrical  toy  which  goes 
off  quite  automatically  when  and  how  his  author 
pleases  than  it  is  Miss  Kingston's  fault  (at  the  Yaude- 
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ville)  that  Great  Catherine  has  neither  more  nor  less 
life  in  her  than  Mr.  Nijinski's  IVtrouchka.  These  aoc 
failures  after  the  manner  in  which  Ibsen,  when  he  does 
fail,  fails  most  utterly.  Perhaps  a  chemical  simile 
will  make  it  clear.  You  no  more  manufacture  a  human 
character  by  analysing  humanity  as  you  find  it  into 
motives  and  thereafter  just  putting-  these  motives 
together  again  in  ascertainable  quantities  and  propor- 
tions than  you  make  water  by  analysing  it  into  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  and  thereafter  just  putting  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  into  a  bottle  in  ascertainable  quantities  and 
proportions.  As  the  result  of  your  analysis  you  have 
only  the  constituent  parts  of  a  human  being,  not  a 
human  being  himself.  You  have  only  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  not  water.  You  don't  get  any  water,  or  any- 
thing in  the  least  resembling  water,  until  you  warm  the 
bottle.  Then  the  cork  flies  out  with  a  bang; 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  disappear;  and  if  the  bottle 
is  still  in  existence  you  find  that  water  has  been 
deposited  upon  the  sides.  The  perfection  of  my 
analogy  must  excuse  its  length.  Analyse  and 
get  your  motives  as  hard  as  you  please,  vou  will 
never  build  them  into  a  character  till  imagina- 
tion has  exploded  the  results  of  your  analysis.  The 
results  of  your  analysis  -  merely  a  collection  of  motives 
— disappear  completely  at  the  touch  of  imagination  into 
character,  just  as  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  disap- 
peared at  the  touch  of  the  flame  into  water.  Ibsen  in 
Hialmar  and  Gregers  YVerle  has  presented  us  with  his 
bottle  of  mixed  constituent  gases,  and  has  asked  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Quartermaine,  or  the  audience,  to 
supply  the  imaginative  heat  necessary  to  their  fusion. 

Yes,  Ibsen's  Hialmar  and  his  Gregers  are  among 
Ibsen's  failures;  not  even  Mr.  Granville  Barker  can 
produce  them  into  life.  Meantime  I  find  that  I  have  as 
yet  said  nothing  about  the  futility  of  the  bulk  of  our 
English  commentary  upon  "  The  Wild  Duck  ".  It 
falls  into  two  tedious  chapters.  The  first  deals  with 
what  the  critics  have  called  Ibsen's  "  symbolism  " — 
and  this  I  shall  leave  to  the  healing  of  lime.  The 
second  deals  with  what  the  critics  have  called  Ibsen's 
"  technique  "  and  this  I  shall  leave  until  next  Satur- 
day, when  "  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  "  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  also  at  the  St.  James's,  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity ot  discussing  the  nonentity  of  dramatic  technique 
in  general  and  of  Ibsen's  technique  in  particular. 

Lastly,  I  have  to  apologise  to  Miss  Mary  Jerrold  for 
carelessly  mis-spelling  her  name  last  week.  Her  good 
work  deserves  better  of  a  respectable  critic  than  that 
her  name  should  be  misreported.  Therefore  I  repeat 
it  was  Miss  Mary  Jerrold  who  shared  with  Mr.  Rudge 
Harding  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Cherry  the  difficult  honours 
of  "  If  We  Had  Only  Known"  at  the  Queen's  Theatre. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

AN  illustrator's  job  is  to  elucidate  and  develop  the 
meaning  of  his  subject.  In  proportion  to  his 
genius  for  entering  into  and  becoming  part  of  the 
author's  creation  he  is  a  great  illustrator.  Naturally, 
an  extraordinary  man  is  needed  to  elucidate  the  mean- 
ing of  sublime  narrative,  and  a  more  ordinary 
sympathy  will  suffice  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  less 
exalted  story-telling-.  But  on  whatever  plane  he  is 
working,  an  illustrator  succeeds  or  fails  according  to 
whether  he  illumines  or  obscures  the  vital  meaning  of 
his  tale.  The  greatest  illustrator  the  West  has  seen 
is  Rembrandt  ;  whatever  he  touched  was  lit  up  by  the 
contact,  so  that  its  significance  becomes  sharper  and 
more  radiant.  Descending  to  a  humbler  sphere  we 
can  name  many  artists  to  whom  some  story  owes  com- 
pletion of  expression.  At  random  we  might  choose 
Holiday  and  Tenniel  for  their  share  in  what  "  The 
Hunting  of  the  Snark  "  and  "  Alice  "  signify  to  us. 

They  both  got  into  the  inner  life  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
tales  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  disembody  the  Bellman 
or  the  Duchess  from  the  visible  form  they  gave  them. 
In  striking  contrast  with  this  mutual  sympathy  is  Mr. 
Kay  Nielsen's  attitude  towards  the  tales  he  illustrates. 
I  will  confidently  wager  that  every  uninstructed  visitor 


to  his  drawings  in  the  Leicester  Gallery  will  gather 
that  the  "  Story  of  Minon-Minel te  "  is  a  decadent  and 
corrupt  business,  a  tale  of  finished  vice.    Prince  Souci 
and  the  heroine  Hying  on  the  fan  in  No.   17,  furtively 
gloated  at   by  dissipated  cupids  with  painted  eyelids, 
suggest,    indefinably    perhaps,    the    quintessence  of 
faiigued  and  hectic  passion.     And  yet  the  "Story  of 
Minon-Minette  "  is  but  an  innocent  fairy  tale  that  no 
little  girl  would  mind  reading  to  her  mother.  Mr. 
Nielsen  is  a  young  man  with  one  idea,  an  idea  of  over 
cultivated  and  diseased  emotion.    This  he  serves  out 
all   round,   no   matter  what   the  context.     Instead  ol 
enhancing    the   gaiety    and    light    charm   of  childish 
stories,  he  manages  to  give  them  a  sinister  and  sug- 
gestive complexion.     In  No.  28,  to  take  another  in- 
stance,   the   Good    Fairy    entrusts   her   baby    to  the 
zephyrs  for  security,  according  to  the  text  ;  but  in  Mr. 
Nielsen's  version  the  hapless  child  is  in  the  power  of 
one  unutterably  depraved,  a  kind  of  Beardslcy  pro- 
curess   sweeping    across    the    sky.     As  illustrations, 
therefore,  Mr.   Nielsen's  drawings  are  seldom  eluci- 
dating.   Nor,  if  we  shift  our  ground,  are  they  effective 
as  scourging  satire,  for  they  do  not  convince  us  of 
reality.    This  is  due  to  their  ubiquitous  one  idea  and 
their  lack  of  intimate  characterisation.  With  the  fewest 
exceptions  Mr.  Nielsen's  types  are  academic;  they  are 
not  quickened  into  individuality.    We  are  driven  back, 
thus,  on  the  sheer  technical  interest  of  these  drawings. 
This  is  considerable  in,  I  will  not  say  a  misdirected 
way   so   much   as  a   surplus   way.     The  astonishing 
elaboration  of  what  is  presumably  conceived  as  "  de- 
coralivcness     is  very  skilful.  Mr.  Nielsen  is  prodigious 
as  a  weaver  of  flamboyant  patterns.     He  has,  too,  a 
graceful  habit  of  obvious  designing  and  great  mastery 
of  his  pen.  But  all  his  encrusting  ornament  and  thread- 
like arabesques  are  surplusage,  if  we  come  down  to 
the  actual  design  value  of  his  drawings.     If  we  may 
take  Beardsley  as  the  master  of  this  school,  Mr.  Nielsen 
represents   its  decadence   in   precisely   the  way  that 
Mabuse  and  pseudo-Herri  Met  de  Bles  represent  the 
decline  of   the    Netherland   Primitives.     The  patient 
skill  of  Mabuse  remains  a  thing  lo  marvel  at ;  it  effec- 
tually distracts  attention  from  his  limitations  as  an 
illustrator.     So  if  one  accepts  Mr.  Nielsen's  present 
work  in  the  same  spirit,  it  can  be  genuinely  admired. 
In  the  same  Gallery,  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  illustrations 
and  Mr.  Dulac's  characteristically  exhibit  the  ground 
on  which  these  artists  meet,  and  their  superficial  differ- 
ence.    Their  point  of  contact  is  that  both  approach 
their  subjects  through  a  formula,  their  difference  is 
due  to  the  different  traditions  in  which  they  work.  Mr. 
Thomson's  tradition  is  older;  it  has  not  profited  by 
Orientalism  and  our  modern  accretion  of  "  decorative- 
ness  ".    But  his  types  of  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth 
century  people  are  quite  as  animate  as  Mr.  Dulac's 
convention  for  the  life  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Mr. 
Dulac  has  very  cleverly  assimilated  a  veneer  of  Chinese 
and  Persian  style ;  like  Mr.   Nielsen's  his  elaborate 
craftsmanship    is    attractive.     Against    the  technical 
exuberance  and  skill  of  these  illustrators  I  would  weigh 
the  far  less  accomplished  drawings  of  Miss  Mullock 
interpreting  the  personality  of  Nijinsky.     In  a  remark- 
able degree  these  drawings  elucidate  Nijinsky's  indivi- 
duality, suggesting  his  power  of  identifying  himself 
with  widely  different  characters.    Compared  with  Mr. 
Nielsen's  illustrations,  Miss  Mullock's  would  appear 
inexperienced  and  modest ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  get 
into  the  spirit  of  their  theme  they  are  creative. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  residue  of  my  space  to  deal 
with  the  important  exhibitions  now  open.  The  variety 
of  qualitv  in  our  great  school  of  portraiture,  so  clearh 
seen  at  Messrs.  Agnew's,  would  fill  an  article.  To 
analyse  certain  portraits  there — Reynolds's  "  Mrs. 
Payne-Gallwey  and  Child",  Gainsborough's  "Miss 
Linley  and  her  Brother  ",  and  Raeburn's  "  The  Pat- 
terson Children  ",  would  show  how  subtle  and  how- 
precarious  is  portraiture.  The  Reynolds  is  a  beautiful 
picture,  one  of  those  rare  miracles  in  art  in  which  the 
artist's  first,  unpremeditated  impression  seems  to  sur- 
vive and  dominate  the  succeeding  and  increasingly  con- 
scious impressions.  The  little  boy  in  this  picture 
is  one   of   the    most   sensitive   interpretations    in  all 
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portraiture.  Raeburn's  "  Patterson  Children  ",  a  work 
of  brilliant  parts,  is  relatively  insensitive.  Raeburn 
seems  to  have  been  trying  to  get  his  children  to  look 
like  all  good  children  are  popularly  supposed  to  look. 
The  unself-consciousness  of  his  sitters,  which  perhaps 
he  realised  when  first  he  came  to  the  work,  was  lost 
as  it  advanced.  A  little  vivacity  here,  a  dash  of 
artificial  naivete  there,  and  the  look  of  children  as  they 
are  had  fled.  Gainsborough's  "  Miss  Linley  "  is  a  lovely 
thing ;  his  first  perception  of  her  wistful  beauty  was 
full  enough  to  last  him  till  the  end.  The  brother, 
rather  awkwardly  fitted  in  the  corner  of  the  canvas, 
obviously  engaged  his  sympathy  less  intimately  ;  there 
is  something  worked  up  about  his  boyish  charm  and 
sentiment.  Then,  to  take  another  line,  there  is  Rey- 
nolds's "  Lady  St.  Asaph  and  Her  Son  ",  with  ils 
astonishing  impressionism.  The  baby  is  the  important 
feature,  forestalling  and  excelling  most  of  our  post- 
Manet  "  novelties  ".  As  for  the  other  shows,  the 
National  Loan  Exhibition  stocked  with  fine  and 
interesting  things  and  very  few  weak  spots,  and  the 
New  English  Art  Club's  show,  which  I  hear  is  getting 
dismally  old-fashioned  and  academic,  I  must  leave  them 
over.  The  dilemma  in  which  the  New  English  finds 
itself  is.  very  complicated.  It  has  either  to  subscribe 
to  the  enchanting  theory  that  everything  "  new  "  is 
good  because  it  is  new,  or  else  be  lumped  together  with 
Burlington  House. 

THE  FASHION  IS  ALWAYS  BEAUTIFUL. 
By  Filsox  Young. 

THE  other  day  I  heard  a  group  of  women  ar 
luncheon  discussing,  with  the  charming  gravity 
which  they  always  bring  to  bear  on  matters  of  personal 
adornment,  the  fashions  of  the  immediate  future.  One 
of  them  had  just  returned  from  a  shopping  expedition 
to  Paris,  and  the  others  listened  to  her  reports  much 
as  the  headquarter  staff  in  a  great  campaign  might 
listen  to  news  brought  in  by  scouts  and  patrols,  on 
whose  depositions  their  information  must  be  based. 
This  lady  electrified  the  others  by  assuring  them  that 
they  would  all  be  wearing  flounces  next  year.  Every- 
thing", she  said,  was  going  in  the  direction  of  flounces  ; 
whereupon  two  of  her  audience  expressed  disappoint- 
ment and  protest,  but  the  third  and  prettiest  said, 
"  But  the  fashion  is  always  beautiful  ".  For  some 
reason  this  not  very  striking  expression  remained  in 
my  memory  and  haunted  me  as  I  went  about  my 
affairs  ;  and  as  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  such  an  idea 
is  to  think  it  out,  I  set  myself,  when  I  got  home,  to 
consider  what  amount  of  truth  might  lie  in  it. 

If  you  pass  in  review  through  your  mind  all  the 
fashions  in  dress  which  you  have  known  in  your  own 
time  you  will,  I  think,  find  none  that  seems  so  beauti- 
ful as  that  of  the  present  moment.  By  dress  I  mean, 
of  course,  women's  dress  and  adornment  generally, 
because  that  is  the  highest  and  most  artistic  form 
which  dress  takes  with  us.  I  do  not  mean  the  extreme 
of  the  fashion,  or  that  exaggerated  style  which  likes 
to  overstep  the  mode  a  little  in  even-  direction  ;  but 
rather  the  style  of  dress  worn  by  pretty  women  whose 
clothes  are  perhaps  their  chief  preoccupation,  and  who 
have  ample  means  to  cultivate  and  give  expression  to 
their  own  individual  taste  as  applied  to  the  mode  of 
the  moment.  It  is  always,  then,  the  latest  fashion 
which  has  seemed  to  us  ,most  beautiful.  If  one  leaves 
out  the  fashions  of  the  last  year  or  two  and  reviews 
those  that  succeeded  them  one  may,  it  is  true,  make 
critical  discrimination  among  them.  Thus  the  early 
Victorian  fashions  were  obviously  much  prettier  than 
the  late  Victorian,  which  were,  indeed,  probably  the 
ugliest  that  human  beings  have  ever  devised.  Yet  at 
the  time  one  thought  them  beautiful — at  any  rate  I 
know  that  I  did  ;  although  now  when  I  turn  over  those 
old  volumes  of  "  Punch  "  which  were  my  chief  source 
of  information  upon  social  matters  I  wonder  how  we 
could  have  borne  to  see  our  friends  so  disguised  and 
bedecked. 

My  earliest  studies  in  clothes  and  the  fashion  were 
made  in  Church — that  being  the  place  where  I  had  most 
material  before  me  to  consider  and  most  time  in  which 
to  consider  it.     It  was  the  era  of  bustles,  and  one 


watched  the  people  coming  down  the  aisle  of  the 
church,  each  woman  carrying  on  her  back  a  draped 
protuberance,  by  the  extent,  adornment,  or  "  set  "  of 
which,  among  other  things,  t lie  extent  of  her  adherence 
to  the  fashion  might  be  judged.  One  by  one  the 
bustles  came  in,  glided  down  the  aisle,  and  disappeared 
into  pews.  Whether  they  were  sat  upon  or  merely 
leaned  against  I  had  not  then,  and  have  not  to  this 
day,  ascertained  ;  but  I  have  seen  them  put  on,  and,  in 
that  careless  intimacy  with  which  a  very  small  child 
is  made  free  of  the  most  sacred  scenes  of  feminine 
toilet,  observed  a  beautiful  woman,  half  clothed,  tying 
by  means  of  a  tape  a  kind  of  pack  or  hump  stuffed 
with  horsehair  upon  her  back.  I  remember  even  at 
the  time  thinking  it  a  singularly  brutal  and  undignified 
scene,  like  the  harnessing  of  a  cart-horse ;  and  the 
memory  and  impression  remained  with  me,  and  often, 
when  almost  intoxicated  by  the  dignity  with  which 
some  bustle  or  other  went  rocking  down  the  aisle,  I 
have  remembered  and  visualised  the  sordid  foundation 
on  which  it  rested,  and  my  joy  in  it  has  departed,  like 
the  joy  of  one  who  sees  through  to  the  mean  motives 
that  lie  behind  magnificent  actions. 

Sometimes,  if  I  remember  right,  there  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  bustle  a  kind  of  cage  made  of  metal 
girders  covered  with  cloth,  although  whether  this 
belonged  to  the  bustle  era  or  was  some  relic  of  the 
fashion  which  had  preceded  it  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
remember  the  mode  called  the  "  waterfall,"  which 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  ravishing 
things  conceivable  for  the  adornment  of  feminine 
beauty.  The  "  waterfall  "  was  a  group  of  closely 
parallel  vertical  pleats  (if  that  be  the  proper  word), 
which  began  somewhere  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
curved  magnificently  over  the  bustle,  and  descended  to 
the  ground.  The  idea  was  apparently  of  a  stream  of 
water  which,  rising  somewhere  between  the  shoulder- 
blades,  broke  as  it  were  upon  the  bustle,  and  poured 
in  a  Niagara  of  pleats  to  the  hem  of  the  garment — 
comparable,  had  it  only  been  employed  in  front  instead 
of  the  back  of  the  dress,  to  that  river  of  precious  oint- 
ment that  ran  down  Aaron's  beard  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments.  But  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been, 
there  was  a  day  when  this  device  was  the  very  latest 
fashion  \.  and  on  that  day  I  for  one  thought  it  extremely 
beautiful. 

To  take  another  extreme  case  of  the  same  kind,  I 
remember  a  device  by  which  the  sleeves,  where  they 
joined  the  shoulders  of  the  dress,  sprouted  or  were  con- 
tinued upwards,  giving  the  impression  of  either  a 
morbid  growth  or  of  shoulders  hideously  shrugged. 
These  were  called  "  ears  "  ;  at  first  they  were  flat,  like 
a  bat's  or  mouse's  ;  but,  gradually  becoming  fuller,  and 
the  fulness  extending  further  and  further  down  the 
sleeves,  they  developed  at  last  into  the  puffed  and 
swollen  sleeves  which  were  the  joy  of  a  later  day.  But 
there  was  a  day  when  nobody  without  ears  to  their 
sleeves  could  be  regarded  as  being  properly  dressed  af 
all ;  the  absence  of  them  gave  a  wretchedly  poor  and 
mean  appearance  to  the  whole  person  ;  while  the  set  of 
a  pair  of  smart  ears  would  of  itself  be  enough  to  give 
distinction  and  chic  to  their  wearer. 

It  was  thus  with  hair-dressing,  with  jewellery,  and 
with  every  kind  of  garment.  You,  good  reader,  may 
have  had  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  your  life  asso- 
ciated with  a  being  upon  whose  forehead  was  reared  an 
edifice  of  tightly  and  artificially  curled  hair;  from 
whose  ears  depended  lumps  of  gold  shaped  like  a  coil 
of  rope,  round  whose  neck  hung  a  locket  or  kind  of 
safe  deposit  structure  of  the  same  precious  metal,  and 
on  whose  gentle  breast  there  rose  and  fell  a  large 
brooch  consisting  of  a  large  oval  pane  of  glass  behind 
which,  a  grizzly  relic,  was  stored  a  mass  of  human 
hair;  who  daily  tied  upon  herself  with  tapes  the  stuffy 
burden  of  a  bustle  ;  whose  sleeves  sprouted  into  a  pair 
of  ears,  and  who  wore  a  bonnet  and  a  dolman  upon 
which  yards  of  jet  beads  and  bugles  were  strung.  I 
remember  distinctly — -and  this  has  a  particularly  in- 
teresting bearing  on  my  subject — that  in  my  earliest 
childhood  the  picture  called  into  my  mind  by  the  word 
"  pretty  "  (and  all  words  are  associated  in  our  minds 
with  some  picture)  was  that  of  a  tightly  curled  fringe. 
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For  a  long  time  I  thought  that  to  be  pretty  was  to 
have  a  fringe;  that  those  who  had  it  could  properly  be  j 
called  pretty  and  those  who  lacked  it  could  not.  To-  j 
day  we  consider  all  these  things  ugly  and  disfiguring, 
and  we  are  right  ;  but  in  their  own  day  we  thought 
them  beautiful — they  symbolised  beauty  for  us.  And 
although  in  my  own  mind  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
fashions  of  to-day  are  more  beautiful  than  anything 
in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  at  any  rate,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they,  too,  with  all  their  simplicity  and  fidelity 
to  the  beauties  of  the  body's  own  form  will  be  regarded 
by  some  future  generation  as — not  ugly,  perhaps,  but 
at  any  rate  absurd.  The  real  reason,  I  think,  why  the 
fashion  is  always  beautiful  at  any  rate  while  it  lasts, 
is  that  it  is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  and  the  most  beautiful  people  that  we  know; 
that  it  enshrines  something  more  than  can  appeal 
merely  to  the  eye — something  that  springs  from  the 
heart,  belongs  to  our  griefs  and  our  joys,  and  is  a  part 
of  our  living  and  breathing  existence.  The  fashion 
is  a  symbol  of  the  contemporary,  of  the  present  hour, 
of  life  itself ;  and  as  life  is  always  beautiful,  it  is  per- 
haps for  that  reason  that  we  are  right  in  finding  the 
fashion  beautiful  also. 


RICHMOND  HILL. 

NO  praise  is  overpraise  of  the  beauty  of  the  view 
from  the  top  of  Richmond  Hill.  Come  to  it 
as  often  as  you  will,  the  gracious  scene  never  grows 
hackneyed.  Every  season  lends  it  a  fresh  charm. 
December  is  not  all  grey  ;  and  there  come  days  early  in 
the  month  when  the  place  is  more  enchanting  even 
than  in  the  full  green  of  spring. 

On  such  a  day  it  is  not  Nature's  work,  but  man's, 
that  depresses.  At  the  crown  of  the  hill,  blotting 
out  the  comely  landscape  beyond,  the  old  Star  and 
Garter  Hotel  rears  itself  in  front  of  the  Park  gates. 
Who  could  believe  that,  in  the  heyday  of  its  prime, 
this  husk  was  a  Mecca  for  modish  pilgrims?  Fashion 
is  proverbially  fickle,  and  the  very  name  of  the  place 
is  probably  unknown  to  pleasure-seekers  of  to-day.  It 
is  said  that  the  motor-car  gave  it  the  coup  de  grace ;  1 
that  when  a  thirty-mile  drive  became  no  more  formid- 
able than  the  jaunt  to  Richmond  Hill  the  Star  and 
Garter's  day  was  done.  But  its  vogue  had  been 
thoroughly  exploded  before  the  first  motor-car,  bearing 
hungry  people  far  afield  to  luncheon,  flashed  past  its 
neglected  doors.  Like  another  once-famous  hostelry,  1 
the  Old  Ship,  at  Greenwich  (where  once  a  year  Cabinet 
Ministers  were  wont  to  repair  to  eat  their  whitebait  and 
speak  their  well-rehearsed  impromptus),  it  had  gone 
out  of  fashion.  Now,  derelict,  dismantled  and  forlorn, 
it  lingers  on — a  painful  eyesore.  But,  in  Heaven's 
name,  why  is  the  dreary  ruin  allowed  to  stand?  Wise 
folk  of  Richmond  long  ago  acquired  merit  by  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  their  "  view  "  when  the  builder  sought 
to  lay  his  hand  on  it.  Will  they  not  complete  the 
good  work?  Conceive  how  immeasurably  the  pro-  I 
spect  would  gain  if  this  obstruction  were  swept  bodily 
away. 

Autumn  is  your  true  impressionist.  His  work  does 
not  always  bear  looking  into — a  withered  leaf  may  not 
be  in  itself  a  thing  of  beauty — but  as  a  whole  the 
picture  satisfies;  from  the  massed  brown  wonder  of  the 
oaks  to  the  gold  and  carmine  splashed  recklessly  on 
birch  and  elm  and  beech.  In  some  lights,  however, 
you  cannot  be  too  near  to  the  canvas.  Here,  for 
instance,  in  the  Park,  is  a  row  of  fine  old  trees  with 
rusty,  corrugated  trunks,  known  as  Hornbeam  Walk. 
All  now  are  bare,  but  for  the  few  sad  and  dingy  leaves 
that  hang  from  the  skeleton  arms  pointing  skyward — 
all  but  one,  a  venerable  hornbeam,  which  is  still  half  j 
clad.  Stand  under  it,  and  you  look  up  into  an  il- 
luminated splendour.  The  sun,  striking  it  full,  has 
set  it  alight,  and  each  separate  leaf  shines  like  a 
glowing,  golden  lamp.  And  just  beyond,  in  wondrous 
contrast,  a  gnarled  old  thorn-bush  blushes  crimson 
over  all  its  leaves. 

The  oak  is  the  pride  of  Richmond  Park.  The  oldest 
patriarchs,  rugged,  moss-grown,  and  "stag-headed" 
> — many  of  them  scarred  by  lightning — were  growing 
lure,  no  doubt,  in  full  vigour  when  Charles  I.  made 


his  great  deer-park  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Many,  alas  !  of  these  venerable  trees  arc  slowly  dy i ng 
— not  altogether  of  old  age,  perhaps,  though  they  are 
full  of  years.     But  London  smoke,  which  penetrates 

even  to  Richmond  Park,  is  a  deadly  poison  to  the  oaks. 

Slow  to  leaf,  the  oak  is  also  slow  to  lade.  When 
other  trees  were  changing  fast,  the  oak  had  scarcely 
lost  a  leaf.  The  great  clumps  of  noble  trees,  clad  in  a 
uniform  hue  of  deep,  rich  olive,  had  an  effect  of 
solidity.  From  massive  bole  to  well-rounded  head 
they  looked  hard,  firm,  impregnable.  Mut  a  few  winter 
days  wrought  a  great  change,  and  even  the  hardy  oaks 
have  joined  the  pageant  of  decay.  Russet  and  rich, 
mellow  brown,  they  wear  a  warm  and  sober  opulence 
that  sets  off,  as  a  velvet  robe  its  jewels,  the  golds  and 
reds  that  gleam  from  other  boughs. 

Through  a  waste  of  bracken,  faded  to  brown  and 
flattened  down  by  trampling  deer  (last  summer  a 
luxuriant  green  jungle,  through  which  you  struggled 
shoulder  high),  you  drop  down  to  the  twin  Pen  Ponds, 
shining  through  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 
Suddenly,  at  your  very  feet,  there  is  a  flash  of  vivid 
green,  and  a  woodpecker,  starting  from  the  path, 
hurries  in  looping  flight  to  the  nearest  tree  and  hides 
himself  behind  the  trunk.  On  the  causeway  between 
the  lakes  stands  a  group  of  beeches.  The  topmost 
boughs  arc  bare,  but,  against  the  smooth,  grey  boles, 
the  lower  branches  flush  red  in  the  sun.  Beyond  the 
water  the  great  elms  on  the  opposite  slope  are  decked 
with  festoons  and  rosettes  of  gold. 

Under  the  further  bank  a  gaunt  grey  heron  stalks 
in  the  shallows.  With  neck  arched,  blue-black  crest 
laid  back,  and  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  water,  be 
moves  warily  forward,  on  the  watch  for  prey.  Mallards 
paddle  to  and  fro  or  wash  with  noisy  splashings.  Out 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake  a  great  crested  grebe,  its 
silver  front  gleaming,  cruises  and  dives.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  shrill  cry,  and  you  see  a  kingfisher  flash 
past.  Alighting  on  a  branch  he  shows  for  a  moment 
his  breast,  a  patch  of  orange-red  (or  burnt  sienna), 
that  glows  against  the  leafless  boughs.  Then  he  turns 
about,  and  you  have  a  dazzling  glimpse — incompar- 
able blue  !  Again  a  quick  turn,  the  azure  disappears, 
and  the  bird  is  once  more  warm  orange-red.  Then,  with 
another  cry,  he  darts  over  the  water — a  blue  and 
emerald  meteor  flashing  in  the  sun.  The  plantation 
by  the  lake  is  lined  on  one  side  by  slender  birches. 
Backed  by  the  dense  shadow  of  the  wood  they  shine 
with  a  whiteness  so  vivid  as  to  seem  spectral.  Some 
are  already  almost  bare,  with  only  a  fringe  of  yellow 
or  orange  leaves  clinging  to  the  highest  twigs.  But 
one  tall  birch,  which  has  held  out  longer  than  the 
rest,  glitters  from  head  to  foot  with  spangles  of  gold. 

As  you  mount  the  slope  a  loud,  liquid  cry  sounds 
in  the  oaks,  and  next  moment  a  nuthatch  bounds  across 
an  opening  and,  pitching  hard  against  a  tree-trunk, 
hangs  there  sideways,  the  bluish-grey  and  buff  and 
chestnut  of  his  plumage  bright  against  the  bark. 
Among  the  thick  bushes  on  the  hill  a  redbreast  sings. 
In  autumn  one  seems  to  hear  a  world  of  wistfulness 
in  that  gentle,  familiar  strain.  But  the  bird  would 
not  sing  if  he  were  sad.  The  robin's  autumn  voice 
sounds  melancholy  probably  because  the  singer  is 
not  yet  in  full  use  of  his  powers. 

"  Prankt  in  its  last  poor,  tattered  braveries  ",  a  tall 
Spanish  chestnut  tree,  erect  above  the  ruin  of  golden- 
brown  or  tawny-yellow  leaves  scattered  thickly  at  its 
feet,  flutters  a  few  long,  curled-up  pennons  pathetically 
in  the  freshening  breeze.  The  sun  drops  low  beyond 
the  boughs,  and,  as  the  wind  rises,  a  rack  of  smoky 
cloud  comes  scudding  from  the  south-west.  Right 
ahead  the  derelict  hotel  looms  chill  and  forbidding  in 
the  gathering  dusk.  A  house  with  windows  warmly 
lighted  can  beckon  with  an  almost  human  welcome; 
but  this  dark  and  empty  shell  seems  always  to  frown. 

Over  the  Thames  grey  clouds  are  massed  in  heavy 
lowering  banks.  For  a  moment  they  break,  and  the 
low,  watery  sun  sets  the  river  a-twinkle  with  points  of 
dancing  light.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  a 
solitary  tug,  working  its  slow  way  up  against  the  tide, 
cuts  in  its  wake  two  long  slanting  ribbons  of  silver 
that  stretch  shining  across  the  water  from  bank  to 
bank.  •  J.R.H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  STATE  SOCIALISTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  November  1913. 

Sir, — -The  chief  triumph  in  the  rise  of  man  is  the  creation 
of  character.  He  has  achieved  nothing  else  so  grand,  so  \ 
incontestably  his  own.  To  say  of  anyone  "  he  has  fine 
character  "  is  to  pay  the  highest  of  all  praise.  Intellect, 
even  splendid  intellect  or  genius,  does  not  set  men  so  clear 
above  the  rest  of  creation  as  character  sets  them.  No  skill 
sets  him  there,  nor  inventive  gifts.  The  skill  of  men  indeed 
is  often  utterly  inferior  to  that  of  birds,  beasts  and  insects.  J 
A  passenger  pigeon  can  find  its  way  home  sure  and  quick 
across  hundreds,  a  tried  bird  across  thousands,  of  miles  of 
unknown  land  and  water.  Take  the  insect  mind.  Bees  may 
seem  foolish  to  us  in  many  ways,  for  example,  in  suffering 
us  to  use  them  for  their  honey ;  or  in  being  fatally  perplexed 
if  we  move  their  hive  a  few  yards  when  they  are  a-wing. 
Yet  they  have  in  somewise  reached  pattern  perfection  as  a 
State.  Theirs  is  exact,  scientific  organisation.  Their  wax- 
making,  their  queening  and  swarming  devices  are  wondrous 
in  efficiency.  But  it  ends  at  clockwork  skill  and  arrange- 
merit :  in  the  whole  lower  animal  world  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  that  which  we  call  "  Character  ". 

Therefore,  to  do  anything  likely  to  hurt  the  root  of 
character  and  destroy  it  must  appeal  to  everybody  as  insane 
folly.  English  people  pride  themselves  on  character,  and 
attribute  to  it  the  Constitution  (or  what  is  left  of  the 
Constitution — most  of  it  is  going  down  before  collectivism), 
the  Empire  itself.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  Empire 
has  been  brought  about  not  by  any  pedantic  plan,  but  by  our 
national  character — which  is  the  sum-total  of  our  individual 
character.  The  thing  is  obvious  and  certain.  The  object  of 
statesmanship  then  clearly  is  to  foster  character  in  every  way ; 
and  if  statesmanship  cannot  do  anything  towards  its  growth 
in  the  individual  man  and  woman,  at  least  to  do  nothing  to 
discourage  it.  But  much  of  our  effort  in  statesmanship 
points  now  in  quite  the  opposite  direction.  Character,  in 
the  form  in  which  we  most  value  it  as  national  asset,  is 
almost  another  word  for  independence.  The  man  becomes  [ 
a  strong,  useful  member  of  the  State  by  fighting  his  own  | 
way,  seizing  his  own  chances. 

And  now  the  statesmen  are  always  proposing  to  make  a 
man  independent  and  secure  and  strong  bv  fighting  his 
battles  for  him  ! 

A  statistical  department  of  character,  were  it  possible, 
would  show  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  best  successes  in  I 
life — the  successes  of  most  service  to  the  State — are  made 
by  individual  unaided  effort.  Here  and  there  one  may  be 
made  without  effort  or  character,  by  great  gift,  or  by  a 
"  lucky  star  ".  But  these  are  hardly  worth  considering.  They 
are  freaks,  of  little  value.  No  country  could  be  made  and 
kept  great  by  them. 

The  growth  and  hardening  of  character  in  its  adult  stage 
is  clear  enough — it  is  the  work  of  the  man  himself,  fighting 
often  with  his  back  to  the  wall.  Its  earlier  stages  are  per- 
haps not  so  plain.  As  a  rule,  character  starts  in  leading 
strings.  Character  in  its  babyhood  is  taught.  The  "  three 
R's  "  of  it  are  insisted  on  by  parents.  True,  character  may 
form  and  harden  without  early  training.  Most  of  us  know 
a  case  where  a  boy,  whose  home  training  was  bad,  has  done 
well  in  life.  But,  far  more  often,  the  first  inklings  of 
character  come  though  a  wise  home  life.  So  that  the  thing 
which  in  manhood  stands  for  all  that  is  self-supporting  and 
proudly  without  a  patron,  starts  commonly  in  tutelage.  If 
the  State  can  play  a  part  in  the  making  of  character,  it  is  in 
this  early  stage.  It  can  act  through  education.  It  can  insist 
through  its  staff  of  teachers  on  the  value  of  character  above 
all  things,  and  constantly  train  the  thoughts  of  children  and 
their  parents  this  way.    But  here  its  known  power  ends. 

A  great  idea  just  now  seems  to  be  that  the  State  can  even 
take  the  place  of  character  and  improve  on  it.  The  State 
is  to  spare  every  man  the  pains  of  making  his  old  age 
secure — it  is  to  make  it  secure  for  him.  It  is  to  spare  every 
man  the  cost  of  insuring  himself  against  accident  or  sick- 
ness— it  is  to  make  somebody  else  insure  for  him. 

These  are  but  the  beginnings  of  the  new  State  benevo- 
lence. They  have  all  been  invented  within  the  last  ten 
years  or  so,  and  why  should  the  experiment  stop  here? 


Why  dress  out  a  man  to  the  ninety-ninth  degree  and 
suffer  him  just  to  miss  the  hundredth?  Might  not  his  very 
friends  be  supplied  him  by  the  State?  This  would  be  an 
improvement  on  Robespierre,  who  wished  that  every  man 
should  be  forced  to  have  friends  and  to  register  their  names 
once  a  year,  but  left  to  the  man  the  burden  of  choosing 
these  friends — and  we  all  know  that  the  choice  of  friends  is 
one  of  the  most  ticklish  things  in  the  world. 

Of  course  if  it  were  really  in  the  power  of  the  State  to 
create  happy,  healthy,  thriving  men,  and  give  them  a  secure 
old  age  as  calm  and  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night,  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  policy.  There  is  no  innate 
virtue  in  competition,  in  the  fight  of  life,  if  its  ends  can  be 
reached  as  well  or  better  by  the  State  doing  for  each  man 
effectively  and  painlessly  what  otherwise  he  must  painfully 
do  for  himself.  We  do  not  love  competition  for  its  own 
sweet  self.  Unhappily,  all  experience,  common  sense  and 
reasonable  likelihood  tell  us  that  if  we  try  to  do  by  Acts 
of  Parliament  what  character  does,  the  end  must  be  an 
insane  mess.  We  shall  have  a  welter  as  horrid  as  that  of 
autumn  toadstools  that  go  to  seed  by  melting  up  into  a 
dirty  puddle.  The  will  of  Parliament  against  the  will  of  all 
human  nature  must  fail  utterly. 

You  no  sooner  set  systematically  to  work  to  do  a  man's 
Job  for  him  than  the  best  part  of  that  man  becomes 
deadened.  He  loses  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Insure  him  against 
old  age,  and  he  will  not  strive  to  insure  himself — and,  not 
striving,  he  unmans  himself.  You  are  inviting  him  to  take 
life  less  seriously.  His  old  age  being  secure,  he  need  not 
put  by  any  of  his  earnings  against  it ;  he  can  sleep  to-day 
on  a  softer  pillow.  Is  that  the  way  to  character,  to  inde- 
pendent spirit,  to  the  building  of  a  sterling  Englishman? 

There  are,  of  course,  other  sides  to  a  man,  gentler  and 
more  lovable  qualities,  which  are  scarcely  developed  by  the 
open  and  daily  fight.  True,  without  them  life  would  be 
lived  in  a  horrible  Coke-town.  But  these  I  am  not  consider- 
ing here.  It  is  character  in  the  sense  of  grit,  endurance,  the 
resolute  will  to  rise  and  never  to  relax,  the  stuff  that  is  bone 
and  blood  of  nationhood,  which  I  have  in  mind.  Every 
sincere  mind  must  admit  we  need  an  abundance  of  this  in 
our  people  if  we  are  to  remain  in  the  forefront  of  great 
Powers — if  we  are  to  rule  and  civilise  and  Christianise.  And 
it  is  this  very  substance,  completely  essential  to  our  life 
and  progress,  that  we  are  proposing  to  belittle  and  waste 
by  plans  to  relieve  a  man  of  his  responsibilities. 

It  was  this  sort  of  false  humanity  that  filled  the  English 
villages  with  able-bodied  paupers  eighty  years  ago,  rewarded 
the  idle  and  thriftless,  and  led  to  the  "  wholesome  surgery 
of  the  Poor  Law  ". 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Worker. 


THE  SUFFRAGAN  SYSTEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Houghton  Rectory,  Stockbridge,  Hants. 
Sir, — Among  all  the  questions  of  Church  Reform  which 
are  before  the  public,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  has  come 
so  rapidly  to  the  front  as  that  for  the  increase  of  the  diocesan 
Episcopate  by  the  division  of  our  unwieldy  dioceses.  May 
I  suggest  a  word  of  warning  in  regard  to  this  matter? 
There  is  a  grave  danger  lest  the  Suffragan  system  should  be 
fastened  on  the  Church  as  offering  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  as  providing  the  cheapest  solution  of  what  is  bound 
to  be  an  expensive  problem.  Our  difficulty  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  layman  does  not  consider  that  the 
Episcopate,  either  diocesan  or  suffragan,  is  any  business  of 
his.  He  has  possibly  never  seen  his  Bishop,  and  has  almost 
certainly  never  spoken  to  him,  and  his  idea  of  the  episcopal 
office  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bishop  to  keep  the  parsons 
in  order,  if  need  be,  at  the  bidding  of  the  laity.  Even  those 
who  do  think  about  it  are  apt  to  have  their  minds  so  con- 
fused bv  the  growing  system  to  which  they  are  getting  accus- 
tomed, that  they  do  not  see  that  it  is  radically  wrong,  and 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Church  organisa- 
tion. The  catholic  rule,  the  normal  system,  is  one  Bishop  in 
each  diocese.  The  Suffragan  system,  in  its  present  develop- 
ment, is  abnormal.  The  difficulty  has  also  been  increased  by 
such  statements  in  the  past,  as  that  the  Bishop  Suffragan  is 
"  the  alter  ego  "  of  the  diocesan,  and  is  "  charged  with  full 
authoritv  for  the  edifving  and  well-governing  of  the 
Church  ". 
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1 1  is  a  matter  of  very  great  satisfaction  that  the  Church 
papers,  and  many  of  line  leading  daily  paper?,  including  "  The 
rimes,"  have  dealt  with  this  question.  None  the  less,  it  is 
essential  that  Churchmen  should  study  the  subject  and 
should  face  it  in  time  to  prevent  a  temporary  expedient  from 
being  grafted  on  to  our  organisation  as  something  perma- 
nent. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  all  who  deal  with  this  matter  recog- 
nise to  the  full  the  excellent  work-  which  has  been  done  by 
Bishops  Suffragan,  often  under  difficult  conditions.  They 
know  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  self-denying  work  the 
Church  would  have  failed  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  she 
has  failed  already.  None  the  less,  there  is  a  growing  opinion 
that  the  way  of  recovery  lies  in  the  restoration  of  a  true 
diocesan  system,  in  which  the  diocese  and  the  Bishop  shall 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  name  to  the  average 
Churchman. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  send  papers  to  any  who  may  care  to  ask 
for  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Edvv.  Harding  Fikih. 


KING  MANOEL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Ri:\  iew. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 
Sir, — A  protest  is  overdue  against  the  growing  habit  of 
referring  to  Dom  Manoel  as  "  ex-King  Manoel  ".  He  is 
ex-King  of  Portugal,  but  he  remains  King  Manoel;  just  as 
the  venerable  Empress  Eugenie  is  ex-Em  press  of  the 
French,  but  remains  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Radical 
penny-a-liners  are  the  greatest  offenders  in  this  offence 
against  good  taste,  although  some  Unionist  papers  occasion- 
ally make  the  same  error. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  error  arises 
"from  ignorance  or  is  of  malice  prepense. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Walter  Phelps  Dodge. 


LORD  CLARENDON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

To  the  Editor,  SATURDAY  REVIEJV. 
Sir, — In  the  review  of  this  book  it  is  stated  that  "  quite 
the  most  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Lord  Clarendon  in 
his  letters  is  that  of  Queen  Victoria  writing  a  letter  to 
'  The  Times  '  with  her  own  hand  and  signing  it 
'  Anonyma  '."  This  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  remark- 
able fact ;  but  your  reviewer  has  been  misled.  I  am  to 
blame  for  having  referred  to  the  missive  as  "  an  anonymous 
letter  ".  It  was  a  memorandum  written  by  Her  Majesty 
and  printed  in  the  Court  Circular  of  "  The  Times  ",  April  6, 
1864.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  writing  to  his  wife,  referred  to  it 
as  "  Anonyma 's  communication  ". 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Herbert  Maxwell. 


BULWER  LYTTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16,  Amwell  Street,  E.C. 

Sir, — As  one  who  takes  great  interest  in  the  life  and 
works  of  this  novelist,  I  have  been  reading  some  of  the 
articles  that  have  lately  appeared  as  a  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  the  new  biography  by  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  and 
have  been  astonished  at  the  errors  I  have  come  across.  I 
will,  however,  only  mention  two — those  in  "  Blackwood  " 
and  the  "  Fortnightly."  The  former  says  that  Bulwer  was 
born  100  years  ago  and  that  his  death  occurred  thirty  years 
ago,  whereas  the  numbers  should  be  respectively  110  and 
forty,  since  he  was  born  in  1803  and  died  in  1873.  As  a 
young  man  I  was  present  at  his  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  Saturday,  25  January  1873. 

The  "  Fortnightly  "  asserts  that  the  "  Life  of  Rosina 
Lady  Lytton,"  by  Miss  Devey,  was  suppressed.  This  is  quite 
a  mistake.  Second-hand  copies  of  the  work  are  fairly 
numerous,  and  I  have  directed  attention  to  its  many  blunders 
in  my  "  Bulwer  Lytton  :  An  Exposure  of  the  Errors  of  his 
Biographers."  Miss  Devey  only  wrote  her  work,  which  was 
published  in  1887,  because  a  collection  which  she  had  had 
printed  three  years  before  of  most  of  Bulwer's  letters  to  his 
wife  (both  before  and  after  marriage) — left  to  her  by  Lady 
Lytton — bad  been  suppressed  through  legal  action  taken  bv 
the  first  Karl  of  Lytton  as  the  lawful  owner  of  the  copyright 
of  all  that  his  father  wrote. 

Most  of  the  letters  are  undated,  and  Miss  Devey  arranged 
them  in  the  most  absurd  order  (I  could  give  many  proofs  of 


this),  whilst  yet  she  called  it  (he  probable  order!  There  are 
Still  a  few  copies  of  this  work  in  existence,  and  when  the 
Earl  of  Lytton  quotes  from  tetter's  of  his  grandfather  to  his 
grandmother  he  sometimes  does  so  from  Miss  Devey 's  book 
and  sometimes  from  original  letters  in  his  possession,  and 
which  are  consequently  not  contained  in  that  book;  though 
how  they  found  their  way  back  into  the  hands  of  the  writer 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

Yours,  etc., 

YV.  A.  Frost. 


CONDKR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  December  19 13. 
Sir,  Mr.  (iibson's  own  summing  up  of  Conder's  art  is 
that  it  "  will  most  certainly  live  ...  for  two  great  artistic 
qualities  alone  which  it  possesses— namely,  colour  and 
poetry."  I  am  sorry  if  I  misinterpreted  this  as  implying 
that  colour  and  poetry  were  his  sole  great  qualities.  As 
for  the  possibility  that  "  The  Green  Apple  "  will  eventually 
represent  Conder  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  this  is  rather  the  point 
of  my  remark,  that  the  nation  should  be  careful  to  secure 
only  bis  best  works;  "The  Green  Apple"  certainly  is  not 
in  that  class. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Reviewer. 


CONTINUITY  OR  DISCONTINUITY. 
To  (he  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Aliwal  North,  South  Africa. 

7  November  19 13. 

Sir, — When  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  declared  his  adhesion  to 
the  continuous  ideal  of  life,  which  he  did  in  his  presidential 
address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  he 
performed,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  service  to  mankind  as  well 
as  to  universal  science. 

To  the  faithful  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mohammedan  this 
fundamental  assumption  in  comprehensive  terms  is  vital. 
For  it  is  the  boundless  rock  Theism  rests  upon.  Destroy 
that  rock,  or,  what  seems  to  me  vastly  easier — in  fact,  only 
possible  to  human  agencies — artificially  conceal  it,  and  the 
religious  sense  ingrained  with  our  personalities  immediately 
suffers,  tends  to  atrophy. 

Advocates  of  the  discontinuous  ideal  will  perhaps  retort : 
"  Physical  science  does  not  recognise  a  religious  sense." 
To  a  certain  extent  such  a  defence  of  discontinuity  is  justi- 
fiable, because  a  sense  that  admittedly  has  no  special  organ 
of  communication  with  environment  is  far  more  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  theologian,  the  philosopher,  or  the  metaphy- 
sician than  to  the  physicist.  Yet  no  one  can  truthfully  say 
the  theologian,  philosopher,  or  metaphysician  is  less  indis- 
pensable to  human  society  and  enlightenment  than  the 
physicist. 

However,  if  we  want  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  early 
existence  of  a  religious  sense  among  mankind,  we  only  have 
to  read  history,  not  necessarily  sacred  writings.  There  we 
shall  find  recorded  how  this  sense  prompted  ancient  nations 
to  seek  relief  from  trouble,  sorrow,  pain,  in  the  worship  or 
propitiation  of  an  idol,  image,  animal,  or  invisible  some- 
thing held  in  awe  or  veneration.  Later,  how  it  prompted 
our  own  distant  ancestors  to  relinquish  paganism  for  Chris- 
tian Theism.  Even  to-day,  in  not  a  few  parts  of  the  world 
people  are  still  actuated  by  religious  feelings  akin  to  those 
held  by  our  remote  progenitors  and  distant  ancestors. 

Notwithstanding  past  and  present  indications  of  stunted 
as  well  as  primitive  religious  sense,  we  have  ample  proof 
of  its  great  potentialities — proof  that  warrants  us  in  believing 
that  posterity  will  attain  to  religious  consciousness  far 
surpassing  anything  yet  experienced.  Let  us  hope  the 
European  race  will  not  be  denied  that  privilege.  For 
through  the  religious  sense  alone  can  we  hope  to  excel  our 
illustrious  ancestors — can  we  hope  to  bring  ourselves  more 
sympathetically  in  touch  with  the  eternal  continuity  of 
purpose  which  not  only  evolved  the  human  species  on  this 
planet,  but  assures  the  methodical  preservation  of  the 
Universe  to  the  highest  and  lowest  idealist. 

At  least,  then,  may  we  hope  that  Europeans  will  hesitate 
before  organising  for  material  ends  regardless  of  the  religious 
sense,  lest  we  lose  our  proverbial  might  together  with  our 
common  birthright — a  dynastic  and  ancestral  gift — a  right 
by  descent  and  implied  consent  to  be  the  hegemonic  race  of 
the  human  species. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Odell  HoacEon 
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REVIEWS. 

7ME  GREATNESS  OF  CHATHAM. 
"  The  Life  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham."  By 
Basil  Williams.     2  Vols.      With  Portraits  and 
Map.    Longmans.    25s.  net. 

TO  write  the  biography  of  Chatham  a  man  must 
be  something  of  a  hero-worshipper.  He  was  no 
scientific  statesman  to  be  dissected  and  explained,  but 
the  most  dazzling  man  of  action  among  political 
Englishmen,  the  most  inspiring  orator,  the  most  terri- 
fying antagonist  who  ever  spoke  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, the  guiding  will  and  genius  of  a  whole  people 
who  turned  defeat  and  extremity  into  triumph  and 
Empire.  Mr.  Basil  Williams  has  the  right  tempera- 
ment and  he  has  equipped  himself  for  his  task  by  years 
of  study,  with  the  result  that  we  have  at  last  a  really 
worthy  biography  by  an  English  writer.  Dr.  von  Ruville 
published  in  1905  an  elaborate  and  able  work  which 
was  the  most  complete  authority,  but  was  vitiated  by 
the  perverse  theory  that  Chatham  was  at  heart  a  legacy 
hunter  !  The  German  scholar,  however,  fully  recog- 
nised Chatham's  political  greatness,  though  he  naturally 
wrote  in  a  mood  of  cooler  criticism  than  would  an 
Englishman.  Mr.  Williams  has  worked  over  more 
thoroughly  than  any  of  his  predecessors  the  Chatham 
MSS.  in  the  Record  Office,  and  the  Newcastle  papers 
in  the  British  Museum  have  already  been  studied  by 
many  writers.  He  has  had  access  to  some  unpublished 
material  in  private  collections,  makes  occasional  use 
of  the  French  archives,  and  has  evidently  been  much 
helped  by  some  recent  French  books  on  Choiseul.  More 
use  might  have  been  made  of  Hardwicke's  memoranda, 
the  most  lucid  of  State  papers.  The  most  original  work 
in  the  book  is  that  which  throws  light  on  Pitt's  actual 
methods  as  the  greatest  of  War  Ministers,  on  the 
general  condition  of  public  offices  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  on  the  private  and  home  life  of  Chatham. 
The  chapters  on  Pitt's  friendships  and  on  "  the  philo- 
sopher in  the  village  "  have  something  of  the  charm 
which  we  find  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  book  on  Fox. 
Mr.  Williams  is  in  fact  a  better  biographer  than  his- 
torian, and  when  Pitt's  life  becomes  a  part  of  world- 
politics  the  narrative  occasionally  loses  itself  in  details. 

The  net  effect  of  the  book  is  not  to  alter  the  tradi- 
tional view  or  to  paint  a  new  picture  of  Chatham,  but 
rather  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  outline  which  the 
pen  of  Macaulay  drew  for  all  time.  Occasionally,  of 
course,  Macaulay  goes  astray,  and  Mr.  Williams  might 
have  given  more  care  to  confuting  the  story  that  the 
Boy  Patriots  tried  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Walpole,  and  offered  to  screen  him  from  prosecution  if 
he  would  get  them  offices.  He  only  refers  to  the  matter 
in  a  note.  He  gives  more  space  than  is  necessary  10 
the  task  of  justifying  or  explaining  Pitt's  early  extrava- 
gances of  rhetoric,  which  were  due  partly  to  a  fiery 
nature  and  partly  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  becoming 
prominent  and  formidable  at  all  costs.  He  is  on  safer 
ground  when  he  writes  of  "  Pitt's  essential  consistency 
on  broad  lines  of  policy  and  his  carelessness  about  con- 
sistency in  detail".  We  note  that  he  rejects  the  letter  on 
superstition  which, being  ascribed  to  Pitt,  has  convinced 
many  that  Pitt  was  a  humanitarian  Deist.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  read  a  clear  exposition  of  Pitt's  remarkable 
disinterestedness  and  honesty  as  Paymaster,  by  which 
he  set  an  example  of  scrupulousness  in  the  handling  of 
public  money  that  did  much  to  create  a  new  standard. 
He  has  often  been  accused  of  ostentation  in  this  as  in 
many  of  his  virtues,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  a  certain  Hamboyancy  even  in  his  morals.  There- 
fore the  drab  world  has  always  been  puzzled  by  him, 
and  we  find  Lecky,  who  was  a  great  historian  though 
a  somewhat  timid  critic  of  life,  writing  that  of  all  very 
great  Englishmen  Chatham  is  perhaps  the  one  in  whom 
there  was  the  largest  admixture  of  the  charlatan.  His 
contemporary,  Shelburne,  declared  that  he  was  always 
made-up  and  never  natural.  An  irreverent  House  of 
Commons  sometimes  tittered  when  the  great  man, 
clothed  in  black  velvet  and  swathed  in  flannel,  was 
carried  by  his  servants  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  ;  and 
George  III.,  who  loved  boiled  mutton  and  ihe  plainest 
prose,  called  his  eloquence  fustian,  and  said  that  that 
extraordinary   brain  contained   nothing   but  specious 


words  and  malevolence.  Hut  in  truth  Chatham's  oratory 
was  no  weaving  of  words  :  "  I  am  not  fond  of  making 
speeches  ",  he  said,  "  though  some  may  think  I  am. 
1  never  cultivated  the  talent  but  as  an  instrument  of 
action  in  a  country  like  ours  ".  Mr.  Williams  aptly 
recalls  Carlyle's  saying  :  "  It  is  a  kind  of  epoch  in  your 
studies  of  modern  English  history  when  you  get  to 
understand  of  Pitt's  speeches  that  they  are  not  Parlia- 
mentary eloquences  but  things  which  with  his  whole 
soul  he  means  and  is  intent  to  do  ".  On  another 
occasion  Chatham  said,  "  When  1  am  on  my  feet  I 
speak  everything  that  is  in  my  mind  ".  His  conduct  was 
often  ambiguous  until  the  moment  lor  responsible  action 
came,  and  a  speech  was  a  part  of  thai  responsible 
action  which  expelled  all  the  hesitations  and  mysteries 
that  clouded  round  Chatham  while  he  was  waiting.  The 
master  spring  of  his  character  was  not  reason  but  feel- 
ing, yet  the  great  results  achieved  by  his  short  Ministry 
are  proof  enough  that  the  passion  of  patriotism  was 
combined  with  real  insight  into  the  true  needs  and 
possibilities  of  English  policy,  and  with  a  masterly 
executive  power. 

Henry  Fox  said  of  him,  "  Pitt  is  single,  imperious, 
proud,  enthusiastick  ".  These  qualities  won  for  Eng- 
land an  Empire,  but  they  were  the  undoing  of  Pitt, 
writes  Mr.  Williams.  His  career  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  "  pedestrian  "  period,  when  even  Archbishops  like 
Herring  were  genuinely  alarmed  by  enthusiasm, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion,  and  Chatham  boasted 
that  he  was  unconnected  at  a  time  when  three-fourths 
of  politics  consisted  of  the  negotiations  between  groups. 
Never  did  he  say  a  truer  word  of  himself  than  when  he 
declared  that  he  would  be  "a  scarecrow  of  violence 
among  the  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove  ".  No  wonder 
that  such  a  man  was  hated  by  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, but  it  is  certain  that  they  all  feared  him  and 
that  is  the  truest  testimony  to  his  greatness.  He  could 
not  be  classified,  nor  could  he  be  relied  upon  as  a  party 
man.  His  mind  was  bred  upon  Locke,  but  he  could 
make  Locke's  "  common-sense  "  glow  like  an  inspired 
political  gospel.  He  preached  Whig  doctrines  with  a 
fervour  that  alarmed  the  Whigs,  and  yet  the  moment 
he  formed  a  Ministry  the  Tory  gentlemen  offered  him 
their  support  ;  while  he  was  perhaps  most  consistently 
in  sympathy  with  the  City  merchants  who  believed 
in  liberty  and  Empire.  Mr.  Williams  fitly  compares 
his  "  mercantilism  "  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  early 
speeches  on  Imperial  preference,  and  Chatham  stood 
for  an  Empire  founded  upon  naval  power  to  be 
governed  and  extended  by  the  principles  of  trade.  He 
stood  also  for  national  unity,  a  unity  that  should  over- 
ride racial  distinctions  and  obliterate  all  party  divisions, 
and  he  loved  liberty  like  a  bride. 

The  stories  of  his  haughtiness  to  his  fellow  politi- 
cians are  well-known,  but  Mr.  Williams  tells  two 
anecdotes  of  his  relations  with  humbler  folk  which  are 
less  familiar.  "  Can  you  keep  a  secret,  sir?  "  he  once 
asked  a  Lord  Mayor  who  inquired  of  him  the  destina- 
tion of  a  secret  expedition.  "  Yes,  sir,  on  my 
honour  ",  replied  the  inquisitive  magistrate.  "  And  so 
can  I  ",  said  Mr.  Pitt,  with  one  of  his  low  sweeping 
bows.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  his  readiness  to  see 
people,  his  presence  proved  too  awe-inspiring  for  their 
ease  :  one  poor  clergyman  rushed  off  to  talk  with  him 
about  Rochefort  without  waiting  "  to  dress  with 
decency  ",  and  was  so  overcome  "  by  the  unaccount- 
able power  over  the  minds  of  men  of  a  person  of  his 
rank  and  character  that  though  he  endeavoured  to 
recollect  his  mind  and  fortify  it,  it  was  all  in  vain  ". 
And  here  is  a  glimpse  that  may  be  set  side  by  side  with 
Thackeray's  famous  picture  :  "  Lud-a-merev  !  Going 
at  such  a  rate  !  "  exclaimed  honest  Smith,  one  of  Pitt's 
servants,  when  he  met  his  master  four  miles  out  of 
Marlborough,  driving  hell-for-leather  to  London  in 
obedience  to  the  King's  commands. 

On  the  whole  the  essential  greatness  of  Chatham  is 
once  more  clearly  proved  by  this  latest  and  closest 
scrutiny,  and  Mr.  Williams  is  to  be  warmly  congratu- 
lated on  a  most  admirable  piece  of  work.  An  appendix 
on  the  dates  and  various  reports  of  Chatham's  speeches 
is  very  valuable,  and  there  is  an  excellent  index.  There 
are  few  misprints,  but  one  unfortunately  converts  a 
famous  quotation  into  a  lamentable  Cocknevism. 
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A    BOOK    OF  TOYS. 

"  The  Book  of  the  Dead  :  The  Papyrus  of  Ani."  Edited 
by  E.  G.  Wallis  Budge.  Philip  Lee  Warner.  2  Vols. 
£2  net. 

A  great  wit — and  a  great  preacher — once  said  that  the 
wretchedness  of  human  life  is  only  to  be  encountered 
on  a  firm  basis  of  meat  and  wine.  That  may  be  true, 
and  there  certainly  are  times  when  we  are  sustained 
and  comforted  by  it.  Hut  even  so  it  is  but  half  a  truth. 
The  basis  of  meat  and  wine  is,  after  all,  often  found 
in  the  miseries  of  men's  lives  to  be  not  a  firm  enough 
basis.  So  we  have  to  turn  to  something  (or  to  yearn 
for  something)  the  basis  of  which  is  in  its  very  nature 
the  absolute  reverse  of  firm  !  And  there  is  no  more 
certain  truth  in  the  whole  of  human  history,  thousands 
of  years  before  Christ  till  now,  than  this  :  that  without 
visions  a  people  perisheth,  and  so  likewise,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  will  the  individual  man  or  woman 
perish.  This  book,  which  the  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  has  | 
wrought  out  of  the  papyrus,  is  proof  of  the  truth  that 
man  must  have  more  than  meat  and  wine.  It  can 
rarely  fall  to  a  reader  or  student,  no  matter  what  the  | 
language  or  the  period  in  literature,  to  open  a  book 
at  all  like  this,  so  wonderful,  so  beautiful  and  strange. 
It  is  illustrated  as  books  are  seldom  illustrated  to-da) 
even  when  author  and  artist  are  in  perfect  accord,  for 
the  pictures  and  the  text  are  one  and  indivisible — the 
pictures  not  being  in  .any  way  supplementary  to  the 
text,  but  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  two  things  are  1 
woof  and  weft  as  in  a  piece  of  cloth. 

The  Papyrus  of  Ani,  every  hieroglyphic  of  it,  every 
section  and  chapter  and  sentence  of  it,  as  the  translator 
here  sets  them  out  in  English,  reminds  us  that  the  j 
whole  of  the  Egyptian  life  and  civilisation  depended 
on  visions — could  not  have  existed  without  them. 

The  inexpert  reader  certainly,  the  most  expert  Egyp- 
tian authority  probably,  will  never  be  able  to  get  any 
but  a  confused  and  general  notion  of  the  spiritual  view 
of  these  people;  it  is  a  sphinx  buried  in  interminable  I 
sand;  but  that  they  lived  by  faith  and  visions,  however  j 
chaotic  and  fantastic  and  unreasonable  to  a  modern  . 
mind,  is  extremely  clear  to  everyone.    They  believed 
in  a  future  life  and  in  immortality,  and  to  renew  their 
existence  in  the  next  world  was  the  supreme  aim  and 
desire  of  every  faithful  Egyptian.    "  How  long  have  I 
to  live?"  asks  the  man  who  has  left  this  world;  to 
whom  the  god  of  Anu  replies,  "  Thou  shalt  exist  for 
millions  of  millions  of  years  " — the  corruptible  body, 
the  Khat,  to  lie  on  in  the  earth,  the  soul  to  live  in 
heaven. 

This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  small  part 
of  the  visionary  life  of  the  Egyptian,  a  simple  enough 
principle,  easily  understood,  and  common  to  people 
with  all  kinds  of  religious  beliefs,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  all  ages  and  states  of  civilisation.  When 
we  come  to  look  closer  we  find  ideas  and  details  of  the 
life  after  death  much  more  curious  and — to  us — con- 
fused and  strange;  for  instance,  that. the  whole  man 
can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  mystic  parts,  such  as 
the  Ka,  the  Ba,  the  Khaibet,  the  Khu,  the  Sekhem,  j 
the  Ra,  and  the  Ren — which  the  translator  of  the""  | 
Papyrus  defines  as  a  natural  body,  a  Spirit  body,  a 
heart,  a  double,  a  Heart-soul,  a  shadow,  a  Spirit-soul, 
and  a  name  ;  all  those  eight  parts  being-  bound  insepar- 
ably together,  the  welfare  of  each  of  them  intimately 
concerning  after  death  the  welfare  of  all  :  for  example, 
the  translator  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Osiris  of  a 
man — or  all  the  spiritual  parts  of  him  brought  together 
in  a  form  which  resembles  him  exactly — could  not  reach 
spiritual  perfection  in  the  next  life  till  all  the  cere- 
monious work  had  been  ended  and  the  ritual  recited. 

Though  steeped  in  spiritual  beliefs  the  Egyptians 
never,  it  seems,  succeeded  "  in  breaking  away  from 
their  very  ancient  habit  of  confusing  the  things  of 
the  body  with  the  things  of  the  soul  ".  The  spirit 
flew  away  to  heaven — yet  some  part  of  the  body 
of  the  dead  man  could  only  mount  thither  by  the  aid 
of  a  ladder.  Hut  have  civilisations  thousands  of  years  1 
after  the  Sixth  Dynasty  of  Egypt  broken  away  from 


this  "confusion"?  Who  really  can  say  we  have 
broken  away  from  it  to-day?  An  English  churchyard, 
especially  the  poor  quarter  of  a  country  churchyard — 
the  most  pathetic  spot  on  earth  with  its  little  broken 
glasses  and  marmalade  pots  holding  bunches  of  flowers 
— should  persuade  us  we  cannot. 

The  odd  impression  given  us  as  we  turn  over  the 
extraordinarily  fascinating  pages  of  "  'Hie  book  of  the 
Dead  "  and  dwell  on  the  hieroglyphic  figures,  ex- 
quisitely reproduced  in  cuts  throughout  the  text,  is  an 
impression  of  tiny  toys.  How  as  children  we  should 
have  revelled  in  the  Kas  and  the  Khus  and  in  Khat! 
And  the  impression  is  not  an  ill  one.  Many  of  those 
Strange  old-world  ideas  and  mystic  beliefs  all  jumbled 
together  are  felt  to  be  toys  of  a  kind — toys  in  what 
tremendous  seriousness  !  Take,  for  instance,  the  notion 
that  after  the  man  is  dead  he  still  must  be  watched 
over,  still  nourished  with  actual  human  food.  That 
childlike  belief  is  not  only  in  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt. 
It  can  be  traced  in  lives  of  peoples  remote  from  Egypt 
in  time  and  place  and  race.  Thus  it  is  in  the  round 
barrows.  Facing  the  writer  is  a  piece  of  pottery  taken 
from  a  tumulus  he  helped  to  open  a  few  years  ago 
in  southern  England  :  a  plate  on  which  lay  the  skeleton 
of  a  bird — food  for  the  dead  man.  To-dav  that  par- 
ticular toy,  played  with  for  thousands  of  years  by  many 
races,  has  been  put  away.  Hut  who  shall  say  we  have 
not  others  in  its  stead,  toys  in  tremendous  earnest, 
noble  earnest  ? 

These  things  are  indispensable  to  religions  :  indis- 
pensable to  the  higher  visions — without  which  the 
people  perisheth  :  all  history  teaches  it.  We,  like  the 
people  of  the  Ka  and  the  Sekhem,  must  have  our 
ladders  to  climb  towards  heaven.  Here  and  there  some 
Huxley  with  the  iron  will  and  the  great  heart  and  under- 
standing may  not  need  it,  may  do  without  the  vision 
altogether.  The  complete  egoist  may  do  happily  with- 
out the  vision  ;  also  the  sot  and  the  zany  may.  But  the 
great  mass  of  people  can  no  more  encounter  "  the 
wretchedness  of  human  life  "  without  visions  than 
encounter  them  without  bread  or  meat.  The  fact  is 
sure  and  established  as  that  day  and  night  alternate 
or  that  the  earth  spins  round.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  scorn  and  loose  raillery  which  the  intellectual 
Socialists  and  their  comrades  persist  in  indulging  in 
at  the  cost  of  the  religious  ideas  of  people,  at  the  cost 
often  of  poor  people  who  have  nothing  left  worth  living 
for  but  visions  or  childlike  faith,  are  brutal  and 
idiotic.  It  is  as  if  one  scoffed  and  jeered  at  people  for 
natural  hunger  and  thirst,  or  for  feeling  cold  in  winter 
or  warm  in  summer.  D. 


"  UOMO  TERRIBILE." 

"  Cesare  Borgia."  A  Biography.  By  W.  H.  Woodward, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  formerly  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool.  With  Documents  and 
Illustrations.   London :  Chapman  and  Hall.   12s.  6d. 

net. 

CESARE  BORGIA  lived  a  short,  and  a  full,  life. 
The  son  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  who  afterwards 
became  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  of  Vanozza,  a  lady 
whom  his  father  married  with  forethought  to  one 
Domenico,  he  was  born  in  1475,  became  Cardinal- 
Deacon  at  the  age  of  18,  murdered  certainly  four  impor- 
tant people,  left  the  Church,  married  and  deserted  a 
wife  in  France,  and  died  fighting  for  his  own  hand  at 
the  age  of  thirty  odd  years,  after  imprisonment  in  Spain. 
We  may  study  him  as  a  dramatic  figure  from  various 
standpoints,  according  as  we  choose  to  contrast  his 
character  with  that  of  his  father,  or  to  find  the  relation 
between  the  Borgia  family  and  the  Italians  of  their 
time,  or  to  set  the  Renaissance  spirit  over  against  that 
sterner  one  which  was  to  purify  it  from  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  fascination  which  the  Borgias  have  always 
had  has  been  partly  the  fascination  of  the  rare  and 
recondite,  the  bizarre  and  not  quite  lawful,  for  imagina- 
tions of  the  second  rank.  In  "  The  Picture  of  Dorian 
Gray  "  the  author  lingers  lovingly  amid  the  curious  and 
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subtle  poisons,  the  artistry  and  atmosphere  of  murder,  j 
with  which  the  popular  mind  associates  the  name  of 
Borgia  alone,  an  association  far  too  elementary  for  the 
taste  of  Wilde.  Mr.  Woodward  is  very  sensible  about 
all  this.  Lucrezia,  he  points  out,  was  too  weak  to  have 
an  immoral  nature ;  she  lived  in  her  time  and  breathed 
the  surrounding  atmosphere;  she  did  not  resist  evil. 
Cesare,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  initiative;  his 
murders,  one  thinks,  were  essentially  forceful,  by  means 
of  armed  ruffians.  Why  did  they  stand  out?  Why 
did  his  acts  and  his  father's  acts  stand  out?  In  a  bril- 
liant, unscrupulous,  emancipated  society,  no  less  than 
in  others,  a  man  has  to  observe  the  conventions  or  be  | 
marked.  The  fascination  of  the  Borgias,  both  father  j 
and  son,  is  that  they  were  individuals,  and  violated  that 
sense  of  propriety  which  the  fear  of  scandal  nourishes 
in  men  of  the  world.  One  murder  which  Mr.  Wood- 
ward (who  has  digested  all  the  authorities  in  the  world) 
does  not  definitely  lay  to  Cesare's  charge,  would,  he 
says,  have  been  counted  to  Cesare's  credit  with  the 
public,  if,  as  is  possible,  the  murdered  man  had  insulted 
Cesare's  sister;  but  his  established  guilt  in  the  matter 
of  a  nobleman  who  had  entrusted  his  safety  to  Cesare's 
honour  was  a  little  too  sensational  to  be  approved.  I 
He  could  not  extend  the  limits  of  convention  without 
incurring  a  notoriety  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  popular,  especially  with  women  (whom 
he  despised),  and  which  was  compatible  with  sincere 
rejoicing  in  his  own  territory,  the  Romagna,  when  he 
escaped  from  his  Spanish  prison. 

There  is  almost  as  much  in  the  book  about  Alexander 
as  about  Cesare,  which  is  natural,  seeing  that  the 
policy  of  the  two  has  to  be  studied  of  a  piece,  and  that 
the  son  died  so  soon  after  the  father.  Mr.  Woodward 
shows  us  pretty  frequently  that  "there  would  have  | 
been  nothing  unusual  in  the  Pope's  conduct  had  he  not 
been  Pope  ".  True,  he  could  use  the  current 
official  cant.  After  the  death  of  his  favourite 
son,  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  the  Pope  said  publicly,  "  We 
are  resolved  without  delay  to  think  of  the  Church  first 
and  foremost.  .  .  .  We  must  begin  by  reforming  our- 
selves. The  reformation  of  the  Church  we  entrust  to 
six  most  reverend  Cardinals,  whom  I  will  proceed  to 
nominate  ".  But  in  the  same  speech  he  said  :  "  The 
Duke  of  Gandia  is  dead.  A  greater  calamity  could  not  j 
have  befallen  us,  for  we  bore  him  unbounded  affection.  ' 
Life  has  lost  its  interest  for  us.  Indeed,  had  we  seven 
papacies,  we  woidd  give  them  all  to  recall  the  Duke 
to  life  ".  The  generous  secularly  of  the  italicised  | 
passage  came  out,  too,  in  deeds.  Mr.  Woodward 
says  :  "  Although  a  Pope  of  the  Quattrocento  was 
avowedly  a  secular  prince,  none  the  less  general  opinion 
did  not  wholly  ignore  his  spiritual  quality.  .  .  . 
Alexander  paraded  his  laxity.  .  .  .  His  relations  to 
Giulia  Farnex  were  a  standing  scandal.  .  .  .  In  the  last  ! 
year  of  his  reign  his  mistress,  Giulia  or  another,  bore  I 
him  a  son  ".  Just  as  the  Pope  was  expected  to  veil 
his  agnosticism  by  a  decorous  attention  to  ceremonies, 
so  propriety  in  sensuality  was  considered  good  manners. 
To  advertise  your  freedom  was  snobbism.  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  and  a  former  Pope,  ^neas  Sylvius  Piecolomini, 
had  not  thus  gone  beyond  their  several  stations.  Well, 
if  they  required  propriety,  they  had  it  in  the  next 
century  during  the  "  Counter-Reformation  ".  Mean- 
while, we  may  ask  whether,  apart  from  the  brazenness 
of  the  Borgias'  methods,  they  were  not,  after  all,  also 
trying  as  pioneers  to  extend  the  limits  of  convention 
further  than  they  would  stretch  ;  whether  it  ever  could 
be  an  accepted  matter  with  society  that  a  prince  should 
murder  his  brother-in-law  and  a  Pope  openly  give  a 
dinner  to  fifty  courtezans.  In  that  gathering  of  "six 
reverend  cardinals  "  at  least  two  were  honest  men  ;  and 
when  we  talk  of  "  society  ",  even  of  a  small  community, 
how  great  a  proportion  does  it  represent?  Xo  doubt 
the  Borgias  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  disgust  both 
beneath  and  beyond  the  Alps  by  bringing  to  light  the 
evil.  And  posterity,  instead  of  thanking  them,  empha- 
sised the  blackness  of  their  guilt  as  a  result. 

All  this  may  be  gathered  or  deduced  from  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, did  we  not  know  it  before ;  but  more  clearlv 
emerges  the  contrast  between  father  and  son.  Any 
historian  will  tell  you  that  Alexander's  policy  of  estab- 


lishing the  secular  power  of  the  Papacy  was  short- 
sighted in  comparison  with  that  of  a  later  Pope,  Julius, 
since  it  was  merely  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
power  of  his  own  mortal  family.  Mr.  Woodward  shows 
rather  prettily  how  Alexander's  love  of  his  family  partly 
defeated  its  own  end,  since  it  was  to  please  Cesare  that 
he  sacrificed  friendly  relations  with  the  winning  party, 
Spain.  Cesare  did  not  care  a  rap  for  his  descendants. 
He  may  have  loved  his  sister,  Lucrezia,  but  he  helped  to 
divorce  her  once,  and  killed  a  later  husband  for  political 
purposes.  The  Pope  was  broken  down  by  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Gandia,  but  from  Cesare  we  look  in  vain 
for  tears  or  any  human  weakness.  He  lived  with  his 
wife  for  a  few  months,  and  then  enjoyed  himself  else- 
where. The  Pope,  in  his  old  age,  gave  way  to  weak- 
nesses and  excessive  sensualities;  Cesare,  the  youthful, 
can  never  have  known  doubts.  The  Pope's  policy  was 
at  least  dictated  by  an  ideal  outside  himself — the  pros- 
perity of  his  family;  Cesare  was  that  rare  man,  the 
man  of  action,  whose  fullest  energies,  unhampered  by 
scruple,  are  called  forth  simply  by  his  desire  for  posi- 
tion and  for  power ;  perhaps  he  needed  not  even  that,  in 
his  sheer  joy  of  life  and  activity.  Had  he  succeeded 
like  Napoleon,  we  should  not  have  asked  whether  such 
a  man  was  natural ;  we  should  have  taken  him  for 
granted.  With  all  his  faults,  Machiavelli  saw  him  the 
self-sufficient,  strong  man  needed  for  Italy ;  and  Mr. 
Woodward  describes  him  :  "  His  genius,  his  soldier's 
instinct,  his  grip  of  affairs,  his  penetrating  attractive- 
ness .  .  .  startled  the  world.  ...  It  was  the  demonic, 
unaccountable  element  in  him  which  frightened.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  clue  to  the  secret  of  the  man's  real  self  ". 
"  Capable  of  the  greatest  ",  he  says  he  was;  and  he 
leaves  him,  with  the  picture,  perhaps,  not  drawn 
beyond  improvement,  as  "  uomo  terribile  ". 


AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  CLEOPATRA. 

"  The  Beautiful  Lady  Craven."    Edited  by  A.  M.  Broad- 
ley  and  Lewis  Melville.    2  vols.    Lane.    25s.  net. 

HERE  is  something  of  a  curiosity.  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  the  sixth  Lord  Craven,  was  a  woman 
who  lived  cheerfully  in  an  atmosphere  of  scandal,  yet 
had  the  desire  for  a  virtuous  reputation  after  death. 
In  her  seventy-sixth  year  she  gave  the  world  her 
memoirs.  The  book  was  a  carefully  expurgated  story 
of  her  career,  and  in  1826  it  did  something  to  clear 
her  character  with  those  who  had  forgotten  her  youth 
and  middle  age ;  but  her  editors  to-day  have  mam- 
gaps  to  fill.  Notes  and  introduction  take  almost  as 
much  space  as  the  original  autobiography,  and  contain 
far  more  of  the  truth. 

Lady  Craven  was  born  Elizabeth  Berkeley  and  died 
Margravine  of  Anspach.  Her  looks  were  in  her 
favour,  and  of  the  portraits  which  appear  in  this  book 
that  by  Thomas  Beach  shows  her  to  have  been  truly 
beautiful.  In  everything  else  she  was  a  gifted 
amateur,  and  her  adventures  give  us  leave  to  regard 
her  as  a  kind  of  petty  Cleopatra.  At  sixteen  she 
married  Lord  Craven,  an  amiable,  stupid  peer,  too 
restless  to  stop  long  at  home  and  too  dull  to  be  a 
good  companion  anywhere.  Her  memoirs  tell  of  his 
infidelity,  but  they  gloss  her  own  conduct  completely. 
Her  liaison  with  the  Due  de  Guines,  the  French 
Ambassador,  though  noted  by  the  public  prints  of 
the  day,  was  forgiven  by  her  husband,  and  it  needed 
that  she  should  "  become  a  democrat  in  love  "  before 
he  would  separate  from  her.  The  break  was  the 
beginning  of  her  wanderings  ;  she  went  up  and  down 
Europe,  and  as  far  as  Constantinople.  Horace  Wal- 
pole  wrote  to  her  :  "  How  could  I  suppose  that  so 
many  despotic  infidels  could  part  with  your  charms? 
I  never  expected  you  again  on  Christian  ground  ". 

The  errant  beauty  was  not,  however,  likely  to  end 
her  days  as  prisoner  of  a  harem,  for  her  appeal  was 
not  to  the  mastering  type  of  man.  In  later  days  she 
met  Napoleon,  and  he  was  as  rude  to  her  as  he  was 
to  Mme.  de  Stael  and  other  women  who  showed  an 
excess  of  energy.  Vet  did  not  Napoleon  once  say  in  the 
hearing  of  Dr.  Warren — whose  little  book  of  remini>- 
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ci ■  net's  might  well  he  reprinted-  thai  irresolution  and 
want  of  energy  even  in  a  woman  were  inexcusable? 

1 1  w  as  always  the  easy  and  unambitious  whom  this 
Lady  Craven  conquered,  and  in  the  course  of  her 
travels  she  annexed  the  a  fleet  ions  of  the  last  Margrave 
ol  Anspach,  thus  realising  in  a  small  way  her  wish 
to  mix  in  affairs  of  State.  To  her  husband  she  wrote 
that  she  proposed  to  live  as  a  sister  to  the  little  German 
potentate.  At  Anspach  she  had  everything-  her  own 
way.  The  Margravine  was  a  timid  invalid,  and  Lady 
Craven  quickly  ousted  the  French  actress  who  had 
keen    the   reigning   favourite.      As   a    contribution  to 

European  politics,  the  conquering  beauty  persuaded 
her  slave  presently  to  dispose  of  his  dominions  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  for  a  good  round  sum,  and  then  two 
opportune  events  took  place  in  rapid  succession.  The 
poor  Margravine  died  and  Lord  Craven  only  survived 
her  by  six  months.  Widower  and  widow  consoled 
one  another,  and  the  sisterly  affection  now  Openly 
ripened,  for  the  pair  were  married  at  Lisbon  in  1791. 

After  much  travel  and  adventuring  our  little  Cleo- 
patra found  herself  in  high  position  and  returned  to 
England  to  Haunt  her  victory,  but  neither  King  nor 
Queen  would  receive  her.  Probably  they  resented 
chiefly  the  fact  chat  one  with  scarce  a  bubble  of 
reputation  should  have  become  their  connection  by 
marriage;  but  if  she  yearned  for  the  respectable 
Court,  she  did  so  in  secret.  The  younger  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  came  to  her  house  at  Hammer- 
smith, where  she  collected  wit  and  beauty  as  Caroline 
of  Anspach  had  once  done  at  Richmond.  Her  private 
theatricals  proved  of.greater  interest  than  her  private 
morals,  and  her  husband  became  a  good  old  Knglish 
gentleman  and  patron  of  the  turf.  Good  Anna  Seward 
saw  her  at  Buxton,  and  "  sighed  to  think  that  the 
heart,  whose  effulgence  that  engaging  smile  seemed 
to  be,  could  ever  have  been  libertine  ".  The  new 
Margravine  was,  however,  but  a  gifted  amateur  in  her 
profession  of  conquest  as  in  her  writing  of  plays  and 
verses.  The  public  wearied  of  her,  and  she  painted 
her  face  without  art  and  to  the  destruction  of  Nature. 
W  hen  she  went  to  live  in  Berkshire  she  had  some 
success  in  local  society  and  affairs,  and  when  she 
became  a  widow  for  the  second  time  she  lived  much 
abroad  and  was  friendly  with  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Ferdinand  of  Naples.  Eventually  she  had  a  passion 
for  horticulture,  and  died  from  a  chill  caught  while 
digging  in  her  garden.  Five  years  before  the  end 
Lady  Blessington  described  her  as  "  a  galvanised 
Egyptian  mummy  ".  Her  wonderful  vitality  gives  an 
interest  to  her  memoirs,  and  her  stories  of  friends  and 
foes  often  entertain  us. 


A  CRITIC  IN  THE  MAKING. 

"  The  Round  Table."  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Nisbet. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

LIKE  many  a  reader,  we  have  rejoiced  in  "  My 
Study  Windows  ",  the  easy  and  mature  reflections 
of  a  cultivated  critic.  Here  Lowell  writes  with  sure 
judgment,  and,  except  in  the  essay  "  On  a  Certain 
Condescension  in  Foreigners  ",  does  not  show  that 
temper  often  produced  by  national  differences  in  educa- 
tion and  taste. 

The  230  pages  or  so  of  excellent  type  in  "  The  Round 
Table  "  reveal  the  critic  in  the  making,  and  not  yet 
delivered  from  the  idea  that  to  review  an  author  you 
must  write  a  general  essay  on  some  more  or  less  related 
theme  or  themes,  and,  when  you  come  at  last  to  your 
man,  use  his  book  mainly  to  exhibit  your  own  powers 
of  humour  or  satire.  Most  of  these  papers,  in  fact, 
belong  to  the  'forties,  a  period  when  "  poetry  had 
hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  injury  done  to  it  by  such 
men  as  Clifford  and  Jeffrey  ",  and  when  Lowell,  after  a 
career  of  immense  reading  outside  examination  subjects 
at  Harvard,  had  begun  to  seek  his  living  as  a  writer. 
To  the  'forties,  too,  belongs  the  brilliant  "  Fable  for 
Critics  ",  in  which  the  author  described  himself  as 

"  Lowell,  who's  striving  Parnassus  to  climb 

W  ith  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with  rhyme, 


He    might    get    on    alone,    spite    of    brambles  and 
boulders, 

But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders." 

The  whole  bale  of  isms  is  in  these  essays,  and  we 
wonder  what  the  present  race  of  readers  will  make  of 
the  allusions  which  swarm  on  every  page.  We  doubt 
even  if  Boston  in  tin-  'forties  understood  all  of  it. 
Apart  from  Virgil  and  Horace,  quoted  with  the 
scholar's  brevity,  we  are  introduced  to  the  Amazons  of 
Orellana,  Welsh  sacred  poetry,  aurum  potabile,  Talbo- 
types,  the  "voluminous  Mavor  ",  the  "ancient,  mys- 
tique, antilabian  ",  Diphilus  the  Labyrinth,  the 
Moallakat,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Ilermippus  Redivivus,  and 
the  "  undress  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  Picl." 

The  young  critic  is  always  throwing  his  education 
about,  always  trying  to  be  witty.  Often  he  brings  off 
his  humour,  but  no  man  can  hope  to  be  humorous  all 
the  time,  and  that  is  what  Lowell  attempts  in  these 
pages.  His  "  Thoreau  "  (which  leads  to  a  joke  about 
Merrimncking)  is  bettered  in  "  My  Study  Windows  ", 
where  also  he  writes  with  more  judgement  on  Pope. 
"  Nationality  in  Literature  "  betrays  an  uneasy  sense 
of  the  deadness  of  America's  start  in  letters,  and  leads 
the  apologist  into  some  extraordinary  statements. 
"  D 'Israeli  as  a  Novelist  "  Is  a  blind  but  clever  depre- 
ciation with  two  prophecies.  We  are  told  that  there  is 
no  future  for  romantic  fiction,  and  read  of  "  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who,  after  all  is  said,  has  shown  himself 
capable  of  one  thing  beyond  Mr.  DTsraeli's  reach- 
success,  which  always  gives  a  man  some  hold  or  other, 
however  questionable,  upon  posterity,  and  arms  him 
in  mail  of  proof  against  sarcasm  ". 

Alas  !  Lowell  was  like  Lactantius,  "  much  more  per- 
spicuous and  positive  than  becomes  a  discreet  pro- 
phet ". 

The  paper  on  "  Browning's  Plays  and  Poems  "  is  of 
different  quality,  and  we  pass  through  its  showy  scin- 
tillation to  appreciation  courageous  for  the  time. 
Landor,  too,  is  treated  with  some  justice,  especially  on 
the  prose  side.  In  verse  he  "  seems  like  a  person  ex- 
pressing himself  in  a  foreign  language.  He  may 
attain  to  perfect  accuracy  and  elegance,  but  the  native 
ease  is  out  of  his  reach  ". 

A  few  more  such  foreigners  would  be  a  grateful 
addition  to  the  bards  of  to-day. 


STILL  YOUNG  AT  EIGHTY. 

"  My  Memoirs  :  1830-1913."    By  Lord  Suffield.  Edited 

by  Alys  Lowth.    Jenkins.    16s.  net. 
"  Bar,  Bat,  and  Bit."    By  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Chandos 

Leigh.      Edited  by  F.  Robert  Bush.  Murray. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

SOMEONE  has  rashly  said  every  man  of  mature 
years  has  within  him  stuff  for  one  novel  at  least. 
Under  such  a  penal  system  as  that  of  the  Mikado  of 
Gilbert,  the  author  of  this  suggestion  would  be  made  to 
read,  as  it  appeared,  every  contribution  to  the  un- 
imaginative trash  that  floods  the  libraries  to-day.  Now, 
had  he  said  that  any  observant  person  who  has  lived 
through  the  last  five  or  six  decades  should  have 
memories  and  impressions  worthy  of  record,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  dangerous.  For,  though  the  mania 
for  making  recollection-books  has  become  only  lesi 
pronounced  than  the  mania  for  making  novels,  it  has  a 
much  better  excuse. 

The  elderly  men  to-day  must  have  something  enter- 
taining to  say,  seeing  that  they  have  watched  the 
successive  stages  of,  perhaps,  the  most  breathless  age 
of  change  and  invention  in  English  history. 

No  one  will  wish  that  pens  and  paper  had  been 
forcibly  locked  away  from  Lord  Suffield  and  Sir  Edward 
Chandos  Leigh  because  neither  of  those  sturdy  octo- 
genarians has  made  a  book  of  much  account  from  a 
purelv  critical  view.  It  is  enough  that  the  veterans 
can  throw  back  their  memories  to  a  time  when  the 
railway  was  a  dreaded  infant,  and  Princess  Victoria 
was  playing  at  dolls  in  Kensington  Palace,  and  that 
they  have  seen,  from  the  pleasant  vantage-ground  of 
assured  social  position,  the  whole  series  of  transforma- 
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tions  whereby  the  England  of  to-day  has  been  made 
as  remote,  virtually,  trom  the  England  of  their  boy- 
hood as  from  that  of  Queen  Anne.  Both  have  done 
long  and  excellent  public  work — one  at  the  Court  of 
the  Sovereign,  the  other  in  the  courts  of  law.  Both, 
moreover,  have  been  keen  riders  to  hounds  and  enthu- 
siastic all-round  sportsmen — what  an  English  virtue 
there  is  in  that  ! 

Though  senior  of  the  two,  Lord  Sufheld  shows  him- 
self the  more  resolutely  progressive  of  these  stalwarts 
of  the  'thirties.  As  he  runs  through  his  discursive 
memories  of  a  well-enjoyed  life  as  courtier,  squire,  and 
sportsman,  he  can  rarely  be  caught  even  in  a  half- 
admission  that.  "  the  old  was  better  ".  On  their  purely 
personal  side,  his  reminiscences  are  illumined  by  an 
almost  passionate  affection  for  King  Edward,  to  whom 
he  was  familiar,  counsellor  and  friend.  Sir  Edward 
Chandos  Leigh's  budget  of  gossip  and  anecdote  are 
much  more  concerned  with  personalities  than  with 
events  or  tendencies.  It  shows  a  long  procession  of  two 
generations  of  great  figures  on  the  Bench,  at  the  Bar, 
and  in  sport  and  society.  The  spirit  of  both  these 
veteran  men  of  the  world  is  the  excellent  spirit  of 
Ulysses  : — 

"  How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rest  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use  "  ! 


NOVELS. 

"  All  Men  are  Ghosts."    By  L.  P.  Jacks.     Williams  and 
Norgate.    5s.  net. 

AS  an  antidote  to  most  modern  fiction  we  can  recom- 
mend no  better  book  than  this  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks. 
Whimsical,  pungent,  and  satirical,  it  is  an  entirely 
original  adventure  into  fiction.  Some,  perhaps,  may 
be  bewildered  by  it — may  even  be  bored.  But  those 
who  like  to  find  in  their  novels  something  more  than  a 
mere  story  will  revel  in  its  humour  and  imaginative 
suggestion.  Eor  at  the  back  of  the  seemingly  im- 
possible tales  in  this  volume  is  some  solid  thinking. 
Mr.  Jacks  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  ranging  from 
the  higher  mathematics  to  present-day  psychologists 
and  their  theories,  at  whom  he  has  some  tilts.  He  is 
the  exponent  of  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  a 
little  mad  if  one  is  to  remain  entirely  human.  He  rebels 
against  the  cold,  hard  reason  of  the  day.  He  is  a 
modern  Quixote. 

His  first  story  is  a  satire  on  those  w  ho  disbelieve  in 
ghosts.  Mr.  Jacks  turns  the  tables  and  shows  us  our- 
selves from  the  ghost's  point  of  view.  Many  ghosts 
do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  human  being  at 
all.  Some  assert  that  he  is  a  low  form  of  mental 
energy  which  has  got  astray  in  the  universe.  Others 
declare  that  he  is  a  putrid  emanation  from  some  kind  of 
matter  which  science  has  not  yet  identified,  without 
consciousness,  but  by  no  means  without  odour.  They 
allege  that  they  have  walked  through  him.  Ghosts 
who  believe  in  the  existence  of  human  beings  often 
regard  them  as  idiots  and  point  to  the  extreme  triviality 
of  the  alleged  communications  from  this  world.  And 
may  it  not  be,  suggests  Mr.  Jacks,  that  many  of  the 
sudden  and  inexplicable  pains  that  break  out  in  our 
minds  and  bodies  are  caused  by  ghosts  shooting  at  us 
to  lest  our  reality.  No  resume  of  the  sketches  could 
do  justice  to  them  or  convey  an  idea  of  their  range. 
But  the  names  of  some  of  the  characters  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  joy  to,  even  as  they  suggest,  Samuel 
Butler-Panhandle,  William  Xavier  Plosive,  Dr.  Phip- 
peny  Piecraft,  and  the  Rev.  John  Scattergood,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

As  to  Dr.  Phippeny  Piecraft,  he  is  a  delightful  per- 
son who,  in  spite  of  his  medical  attainments,  cannot 
succeed  in  building  up  a  practice.  This  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  cultivate  those 
"  intelligent  hesitations  "  so  often  needed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  medical  principles.  He  had  a  fatal  tendency 
to  determine  diagnosis  on  a  sudden  impulse.  Once 
when  the  vicar's  wife  had  brought  her  petted  daughter 
to  be  treated  for  hysteria,  the  fit  happening  to  come  on 
in  the  consultine-room,  Piecraft  had  cured  the  younsf 


lady  on  the  spot  by  soundly  boxing  her  ears.  "  Con- 
cerning this  incident  he  had  been  taken  severely  to  task 
by  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  an  old  practitioner  <>l 
standing.  'It  will  be  time  enough  to  adopt  those 
methods  of  treatment,'  the  friend  had  said  to  him, 
'  when  you  are  earning  live  thousand  a  year.  At  the 
present  stage  of  your  career  it  is  almost  fatal.  Learn 
so  to  treat  a  patient  that  the  story  of  the  cure  when 
subsequently  related  after  dinner  may  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  High  Tragedy,  or  at  all  events  may  reflect 
some  credit  on  the  sufferer'." 

And  amid  all  the  fanciful  ghostly  people  in  the 
volume  is  one  figure  of  substantial  reality,  Mr.  Jeremy, 
a  tenant  farmer  of  unshakeable  loyalty  and  an  in- 
vincible belief  in  landlordism.  "  When  you  break  up 
land  it  won't  keep.  It  goes  like  rotten  apples.  .  .  . 
And  as  to  selling,  I  tell  you  there's  something  in  the 
land  as  knows  when  you're  going  to  sell  it,  and  loses 
heart. ' ' 

"  Van  Cleve."    By  Mary  S.  Watts.    Macmillan.  63. 

In  "  Van  Cleve  "  Mrs.  Watts  introduces  a  number 
of  persons  with  whom  readers  of  American  fiction 
are  inexitably  acquainted,  and  one  or  two  with  whom 
we  can  enter  into  friendly  relations  at  a  first  meeting. 
Van  Cleve  himself  is  rather  a  tiresome  and  portentous 
figure.  In  a  slightly  less  sophisticated  age  we  should 
have  been  told  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  fortune 
by  picking  up  his  employer's  pins,  and  that  by  diligent 
and  faithful  attention  to  his  master's  business  he  rose 
in  time  to  the  rank  of  assistant  cashier.  As  it  is,  Mrs. 
Watts  frankly  styles  him  the  "  industrious  apprentice." 
He  was  growing  bald  at  twenty-seven,  and  the  only 
commandment  which  he  ever  came  near  to  breaking 
was  the  fourth,  for  the  day  of  rest  from  his  office  seemed 
to  him  an  "  unnecessary  evil."  The  author,  of  course, 
intends  him  as  a  good  but  typical  specimen  of  the 
American  man  whom  the  womenfolk  enslave  for  so 
many  hours  a  day  at  the  making  of  dollars.  In  his 
youth  we  see  him  maintaining  a  grandmother  and  two 
other  and  more  distant  female  relatives.  A  second 
glance  shows  us  the  girl  with  whom  he  is  in  love  out 
of  office  hours,  but  cannot  dream  of  marrying.  And 
so,  as  is  natural,  she  becomes  engaged  to  a  good  look- 
ing rascal  who  has  some  time  to  burn  and  is  able  to 
pose  as  a  hero  when  the  Spanish  war  begins.  Van,  of 
course,  plods  along  at  the  business  and  does  not  even 
drill  with  the  State  volunteers,  so  everybody  forgets 
him  for  a  while.  Of  course,  he  is  verv  good,  but  just 
a  little  too  good,  and  nearly  everybody  else  in  the  story 
is  either  a  little  too  good  or  a  little  too  bad.  The 
"  Major,"  that  boastful  veteran  who  had  been  on  sick 
leave  nearly  all  through  the  Civil  War,  is  a  more  con- 
vincing character,  and  one  or  two  of  Van's  female  rela- 
tives are  natural  in  their  silliness.  The  no\el  is  typical 
of  the  careful  style  favoured  by  the  better  class  of 
American  writers,  and  without  being  great  work  it  is 
distinctly  entertaining.  Mrs.  Watts  has  considerable 
vigour  and  humour  of  a  sporadic  kind,  but  bee  touch 
lacks  that  delicacy  which  makes  Mrs.  Wharton's  books 
so  good  to  read. 

"  The  Bishop's  Purse."     By  Oliver  Herford  and  Cleve- 
land Moffett.    Appleton.  6s. 

The  Bishop  had  in  his  purse  the  sum  of  ^5,000, 
which  had  been  subscribed  for  the  funds  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Mothers'  Society.  He  was  returning  to  Lon- 
don  after  a  satisfactory  tour  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  young  woman  who  sat  next  to  him  in  the  railway 
carriage  picked  his  pocket.  Fearing  search  by  detec- 
tives, the  thief  dropped  her  prize  into  the  bag  of  golf 
clubs  which  belonged  to  a  tbird  traveller  in  the  com- 
partment. Once  arrived  at  Charing  Cross,  the  great 
chase  began.  The  Bishop  started  in  pursuit  of  his 
purse,  the  detectives  of  the  miscreant,  and  the  mis- 
creant of  the  innocent  bag.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
whole  thing  might  not  have  been  condensed  into  a 
bright  and  amusing  little  tale  for  a  magazine,  but  Scot- 
land yard,  or  the  authors,  willed  it  otherwise.  All  the 
parties  concerned  had  a  long  run  for  their  money,  and 
eventually  the  thief  was  won  to  repentence  by  kindness, 
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giving,  as  the  Bishop  said,  "  a  rare  and  beautiful 
instance  of  gratitude  and  devotion  ".  The  story  is  a 
trifle  lacking  in  humour,  but  il  contains  plenty  ol 
exciting  incident. 

"  The  Eagle's  Talon."     By  Georges  Ohnet.  Adapted 
from  the  French  by  Helen  Meyer.    Putnam.  6s. 

M.  Georges  Olinet  has  been  taken  more  seriously  in 
England  than  in  his  native  land.  The  theatrical  version 
of  his  novel,  "  Le  Mattre  des  Forges  ",  impressed  a 
good  many  unwary  persons  as  a  dramatic  masterpiece, 
and  we  understand  that  it  lias  been  exploited  with  con- 
siderable profit.  We  are,  however,  quite  willing  to 
accept  the  general  French  verdict  on  the  author.  M. 
Ohnet  can  only  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  can 
read  with  tongue  in  cheek.  "  The  Eagle's  Talon  "  is 
a  tale  of  Bonaparte  and  Cadoudal,  and,  as  is  invariable 
in  such  narratives,  there  is  a  beautiful  female  spy. 
There  is  no  art  in  it  at  all,  but  the  action  is  strong  and 
rapid,  and  it  gives  the  mind  a  sensation  as  of  the  beat- 
ing of  hammers.  The  Chouan  leader,  brutal  yet 
generous,  commands  our  attention  rather  from  his 
romantic  place  in  history  than  from  the  particular 
methods  by  which  he  has  been  here  revealed. 


THE    LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  West  Surrey  Sketch-Book.   By  William  Hyde  and  Eric  Parker. 
4s.  6d.  net.    Curtis  (Guildford). 

It  is  good  to  see  again  the  book-craft  of  Mr.  Curtis  who  years 
ago  so  pleased  us  with  his  reprints,  in  which  110  detail  of  true 
workmanship  was  wanting.  It  is  especially  good  to  find  a  little 
book  from  Guildford  in  which  Mr.  Hyde  the  artist  and  Mr.  Eric 
Parker  the  author  are  so  happily  united.  Mr.  Hyde's  work  is 
strong  and  delicate  :  who  is  there  to  rival  him  when  it  comes  to 
the  rolling  chalk  down — notably  the  chalk  down  bitten  out  in 
the  monochrome — and  the  south-country  old  provincial  town  ? 
Whilst  Mr.  Parker  is  becoming  a  master  of  pure,  simple,  Anglo- 
Saxon  English.    This  is  a  friendly  book. 

"The  Art  of   the  Italian  Renaissance."    From   the  German  of 
Heinrich  Wolfflin.   7s.  6d.  net. 

The  study  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  like  the  study  of 
Rome — the  shorter  the  time  in  which  the  dabbler  is  studying  it 
the  more  he  understands  it.  It  is  when  he  has  stayed  in  Rome 
a  few  years,  and  when  he  has  worked  at  the  Renaissance  for 
the  same  period  of  time,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  beginning  to 
discover  he  knows  next  to  nothing  of  these  wonderful  things. 
And  yet  to  be  educated  at  all,  one  really  must  have  read  a  little 
about  this  Renaissance:  one  must  be  as  Pope's  blockhead, 
"  ignorantly  read  " — though  without  his  loads  of  learning  ! 
Now  to  have  this  indispensable  minimum  of  knowledge,  one  can 
hardly  have  a  better  or  a  clearer  guide  than  this  excellent  little 
work  by  the  Professor  of  Art  History  in  Beriin  University.  It 
is  clear  and  admirably  arranged.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  everyone  who  goes  to  Italy  this  winter  or  coming  spring, 
and  who  wishes  to  understand  something  of  Italy's  glory, 
should  put  this  book  in  his  pocket.  It  is  what  it  claims  to  be — 
a  true  and  efficient  handbook  for  student  and  traveller. 

"Rome  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Martyrs."    By  Ethel  Ross  Barker. 
Methuen.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Miss  Ethel  Ross  Barker  has  done  valuable  work  in  preparing 
this  handbook  for  visitors  to  Rome,  who  wish  to  study  early 
Christian  monuments.  The  headed  -paragraphs  and  the 
index  make  it  most  useful.  The  early  pilgrimages  are  described 
from  contemporary  documents,  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  the 
Itineraries,  the  Acta  Martyrum  and  the  Syllogae  ;  and  all  the 
extracts  are  rendered  into  English.  The  aim  of  the  book  is 
a  connected  history  of  all  these  documents ;  to  show  their 
relation  one  to  the  other,  and  to  collate  the  topographical  infor- 
mation on  the  martyrs'  shrines  which  is  contained  in  them  all. 
Much  nonsense  is  written  about  the  first  five  centuries  of  the 
Church.  Protestant  divines  often  appeal  to  them  for  support 
for  their  particular  doctrines.  Here  the  student,  even  if  ignorant 
of  Latin,  may  discover  for  himself  from  contemporary  documents 
the  true  position  and  may  learn  how  in  very  early  days  relics 
were  venerated,  saints  invoked  and  the  Virgin  worshipped. 
Hcii',  too,  he  may  learn  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  and 
apostates — for  there  were  apostates  as  well  as  martyrs  ;  there 
were  those  who  rushed  to  deny  their  faith,  and  those  who  suc- 
cumbed only  at  the  sight  of  the  wild  beasts,  or  to  the  prayers 
of  their  kinsfolk,  or  after  enduring  torture.  Some  after  a  first 
apostasy  returned,  and  won  their  crown.  But  the  vast  majority 
of  martyrs  are  alike  in  their  enthusiasm,  unflinching  courage, 
and  joyous  serenity ;  and  this  is  their  most  striking  character- 
istic. ''Assured  and  tranquil",  "grave  and  radiant" — the 
,yOrds  occur  again  and  again  in  the  Acta.    Amid  the  horrors  of 


prison  and  tortures,  worse  than  death,  they  pray  and  sing  and 
meditate.  Mr.  Shaw  might  read  this  book  before  he  next  write** 
a  play  making  skittles  of  martyrdom. 

"  Edinburgh  Revisited."    By  James  Bone.    Sidgwick  &  Jackson.  5«. 

In  this  book,  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hanslip  Fletcher,  Mr. 
Bone  has  caught  the  magic  of  Edinburgh  as  Yoshio  Markino 
the  colour  of  London.  Wonderful  memories  of  Holyrood 
Castle,  where  the  Five  Marys  dwelt  and  Mary  Stuart  loved  ill- 
fated  Darnley,  crowd  this  book.  If  William  Sharp  spoke  truth, 
when  he  "  quoted  an  old  saying  that  the  Edinburgh  folk  are  all 
born  with  a  bit  of  North  Sea  ice  in  their  veins  and  a  touch  of 
grey  east  wind  in  their  minds",  which  seems  more  appropriate 
to  the  men  of  Aberdeen  and  reminds  one  subtly  of  Ossian's  wail 
from  "dark  Elgin",  surely  these  Edinburgh  characteristics 
must  be  softened  by  the  charm  and  majesty  of  Prince's  Street. 

"  My  Bohemian  Days  in  Paris."    By  Julius  M.  Price.   Werner  Laurie- 
10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Julius  Price  gives  a  lively  account  of  his  student  days  in 
the  Qu.utier  Latin.  Very  frisky,  and  often  risque,  his  Paris  is, 
full  of  (laiisr.1  (lit  venire  and  danses  marabre.  There  is  the  familiar 
felt-hat  and  flowing  silk  tie  atmosphere  about  it,  the  cafe  tem- 
perament and  the  general  levity  of  Bohemianism,  haunted  at 
times  by  tragedies  as  extravagant  as  its  joys  are  reckless. 
The  spirit  of  youth  informs  this  essentially  Parisian  book  with 
its  Roses  and  Eugenics,  its  Viviennes  and  Laures,  its  Fifine  at 
the  Eair,  frolicks  and  tripping,  tinged,  as  such  reminiscences 
always  are,  by  faint  melancholy — regret  for  the  days  which 
are  over,  the  spells  that  are  broken  and  fled. 

"  The  Punt ans  in  Power."    By  C.  B.  Tatham.    Cambridge  University 
Press.   7s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  1640- 
1660  upon  the  Church  of  England  and  upon  the  Universities  as 
institutions  closely  connected  with  the  Church.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Puritan  ascendency,  a  very  large  number  of  Epis- 
copalian clergy — many  of  them  drawn  from  the  Universities — 
were  not  only  deprived  of  their  benefices  but  imprisoned  for 
their  enmity  to  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Tatham  traces  with  scho- 
larly care  and  accuracy  the  rise  of  Puritanism.  We  learn  of  the 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  abolition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  of  the  making  illegal  of  the  feasts  of  Christmas,  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  of  the  Puritan  visitations  and  regulation  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  Universities,  of  the  fate  of  the  ejected 
clergy  and  of  the  disposal  of  Church  property.  The  book  is 
written  without  bias.  Mr.  Tatham  points  out  that  in  England 
religious  differences  were  so  much  the  badges  of  political  parties 
that  no  Government  dared  to  disregard  them,  so  it  is  hardly 
surprising  if  the  liberty  in  matters  of  religion  which  followed 
the  rise  of  the  Independents  was  understood  only  in  a  very 
limited  sense,  and  went  very  little  way  towards  a  complete 
scheme  of  toleration. 

"  Jewish  Mysticism."    By  J.  Abelson.    Bell.    2s.  6d. 

This  volume  from  the  Quest  Series  which  Mr.  Mead  is  editing, 
deserves  many  readers.  It  strikes  at  the  roots  of  Biblical  wis- 
dom, the  fountain-heads  of  Rabbinical  teaching  and  reveals 
once  more  how  in  all  ages,  at  all  periods  and  in  every  clime  the 
world's  sages  have  believed  in  the  one  Divine  Essence — the 
sevenfold  Ray  of  the  Brahman,  the  Transcendental  Ray  of  the 
Persian  Magi  and  Eliphas  Levi,  the  One  Mirror  wherein  Moses 
beheld  Yaveh,  the  Eternal,  the  Indivisible,  the  Genius  of  the 
Light,  the  Ancient  of  the  ancients.  Dr.  Abelson  is  steeped 
in  Kabalistic  mysticism,  from  which  so  many  creeds  have 
sprung.  He  tells  us  of  the  Archangels,  of  Sandalphon  who  is 
terrific  in  form  as  the  Lucifer  of  Dante  and  Milton,  as  the  Azrael 
of  Al-Koran.  He  speaks  of  the  Angel  Metatron,  who  standeth 
nearest  unto  God,  of  the  Shechinah,  the  Divine  Presence  wherein 
"  dwells  the  still  small  voice  "  which  descended  upon  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  of  the  Yetsirah  in  which  the  angelic  hosts  are 
bespoken  of  the  Zohar,  the  Ten  Sefirot,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Soul, 
the  Talmud  and  the  Torah.  And  he  unveils  a  little  of  the 
chariot  of  Merkabah  wherein  Elijah  was  snatched  unto  heaven, 
even  to  the  eyes  that  are  not  opened  as  the  eyes  of  the  youth. 
Dr.  Abelson  touches  upon  the  fringes  of  those  many  mysteries, 
which  were  known  one  time  to  them  who  wore  the  Name  as 
"  a  frontlet  between  their  brows". 

"Some  Loose  Stones."    By  R.  A.  Knox.  Longmans.    4s.  6d.  net. 

There  are  some  people  who  find  anything  in  the  nature  of 
humour  in  dealing  with  religious  matters  a  cause  of  offence. 
They  cannot  believe  that  sound  divinity  is  separable  from  a 
heavy  style  or  that  perfect  orthodoxy  can  co-exist  with  con- 
siderable paradoxy.  Such  people  will  find  fault  with  Mr.  Knox 
for  his  manner,  even  if  they  approve  of  his  matter.  The  writer 
deals  with  certain  tendencies  in  modern  theology,  especially  as 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  book  called  Foundations.  His 
book  is  an  admirable  defence  of  the  age-long  position  of  "  God's 
Word  written". 
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'•  Tales  from  Ariosto."   By  J.  Shield  Nicholson.    Macmillan.  5s. 

These  stories  from  the  epic  of  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  are  as 
welcome  at  this  season  as  the  "  Stories  from  Wagner  "  which 
appeared  some  years  ago.  Again  we  hear  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Arthur  of  France,  and  his  gallant  Paladins,  of  Ruddigiero  and 
Angelica  of  whom  Rossetti  sang,  of  the  great  madness  which 
seized  Orlando  when  the  beloved  Angelica  wed  Medoro,  and  how 
Astolpho  journeyed  unto  Saint  John  who  dwelleth  in  the  moon 
to  restore  his  senses  to  the  noble  madman.  All  the  beautiful 
mythical  figures  of  old  France  and  old  Spain  and  the  Moors 
who  sang  on  the  hanging  balconies  of  the  Alhambra,  are  in  these 
pages. 

"Folk  of  the  Furrow."    By  Christopher  Holdenby.  Smith,     Jer.  6s. 

Mr.  Holdenby  has  lived  with  the  "  Folk  of  the  Furrow",  the 
patient,  slow  labourer  to  whom  his  own  field  is  the  world  and 
who  really  makes  the  world  while  the  man  dashing  through  it 
in  a  motor-car  only  knows  it  as  a  cloud  of  dust.  He  has  caught 
the  truth  of  Whitman : — 

"  Now  I  see  the  secret  of  the  making  of  the  best  persons, 
It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  to  eat  and  sleep  with  the 
earth". 

And  like  "  The  Roadmender",  his  "  Folk  of  the  Furrow" 
are  live  people  not  dummies.  The  Hills  family,  the  gang,  the 
country  artists  and  Squire  Hobbs  arc  drawn  by  the  pen  of  one 
who  knows  how  much  Nature  has  to  do  in  the  creation  and 
influencing  of  her  human  kith  and  kin. 


Mr.  Ellis  has  issued  his  150th  "  Catalogue  of  Choice,  and 
Valuable  Books  and  MSS.",  with  a  little  sketch  of  the  book- 
selling business  carried  on  since  1728  at  29,  New  Bond  Street. 
Though  he  does  not  say  so,  we  think  this  is  the  house  to  which 
Thomas  Westwood,  that  bookiest  of  book  lovers,  parted  with  his 
angling  library  long  since.  "  Good  things,  rare  things,  curious 
things  are  sure  to  increase  in  value,  besides  being  a  joy  for  ever  ", 
he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends — and  is  not  this  catalogue  full  of 
such  things  ?  First  editions  of  Thomas  Randolph's  Poems, 
printed  at  Oxford,  1638 ;  of  Waller,  eight  years  later ;  of 
Suckling's  "  Incomparable  Peeces,"  six  years  later  ;  of  Marvell, 
too,  and  Milton  ;  and  of  Jonson,  "  imprinted  at  London  by  Will. 
Stansby  ",  1616.  After  all  there  is  a  good  deal  in  old  editions, 
first  editions  !  Books  are  to  be  looked  at  as  well  as  read.  Books 
are  to  be  handled.  "  Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things." 
Might  not  a  man,  with  some  advantage  to  his  soul,  take  a  week"s 
holiday  once  a  year  among  these  old  bookshops,  just  looking 
leisurely,  and  shaking  himself  free  of  the  cares  of  the  world  ? 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Aet. 

Religious  Art  in  France  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  (Emile  Male). 
Dent.    21s.  net, 

A  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  French  Line  Engravings  of  the 

late  Eighteenth  Century ;  Collected  by  Mr.  Basil  Dighton, 

3  Savile  Row,  W. 
Great  Engravers  (Edited  by  Arthur  M.  Hind).    William  Hogarth; 

Fragonard.    Heinemann.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Painting  in  the  Far  East  (Laurence  Binyon).    Arnold.    21s.  net. 
More  about  Collecting  (Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.).    Stanley  Paul. 

5s.  net. 

Biography. 

Memories  of  a  Musician  (Wilhelm  Ganz).    Murray.    12s.  net. 

Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in  the  West  Country  :  Their  Friend- 
ship, Work,  and  Surroundings  (Professor  Knight).  Elkin 
Mathews.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Correspondence  de  Voltaire,  1726-1729  (Lucien  Foulet).  Paris  : 
Hachette.    10  fr. 

Fiction. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Schoolroom   (Florence  Montgomery). 

Macmillan.  6s. 
Simple  Simon  (A.  Neil  Lyons).    Lane.  6s. 

The  Passion  of  Kathleen  Duveen  (L.  T.  Meade)  ;  The  Prince's 
Predicament  (Robert  Arthur  Dillon).    Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 
Rough-Hewers  (Agnes  L.  Neild).    Murray  and  Evenden.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

Margaret's  Book  (H.  Fielding-Hall).  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robin- 
son.   Hutchinson.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Bankside  Costume  Book  for  Cliildren  (Melicent  Stone).  Wells 
Gardner.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Golden  Sunbeams.    S.P.C.K.    Is.  4rf. 

Wings  and  the  Child  (E.  Nesbit).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Westminster  Abbey  (W.  J.  Loftie).    Seeley,  Service.  6s. 
The  Weighford  Chums  (B.  E.  Evans).    Murray  and  Evenden.  3s.  6d.  j 
Heroes  of  the  Dawn  (Violet  Russell).    Maunsel.    5s.  net. 

History  and  Archeology. 
Leipzig  1813  (Dr.  Julius  v.  .  Pflugk-Harthing).     Gotha  :  Perthes, 
m.  9. 

The  Journal  of  a  Cavalry  Officer  in  the  Corunna  Campaign,  1808- 
1809  (Edited  by  Colonel  H.  C.  Wylly,  C.B.).    Murray.    8s.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Church  Architecture  from  the  Eleventh 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Francis  Bond).  Oxford  Cniversity 
Press.    42s.  net. 

Natural  History. 
The  Bodley  Head  Natural  History  (E.  D.  Cuming).    Vol.  II.  British 
Birds.    Passerers.    Lane.    2s.  net. 


Reference  Books. 
The  Everyman  Encyclopaedia  (Edited  by  Andrew  Boyle).    Vol.  10. 
Dent.    Is.  net. 

A  Contribution  to  a  Bibliography  of  Henri  Bergson.  Oxford 
University  Press.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
Les  Amoretti  d'Edmund  Spenser  (Fernand  Henry).    Paris  :  Guil- 
moto. 

A  Century  of  Parody  and  Imitation  (Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold  and 
R.  M.  Leonard).    Oxford  University  Press.    Is.  6d.  net. 

L'Enfant  a  la  Balustrade  (Rene  Boylcsve)  ;  Jack  (Alphon.se  Daudet). 
Nelson.    Is.  net  each. 

Problems  of  Kmpire  (Viscount  Hythe).    Longmans.    5s.  net. 

Collection  (iallia  : — Limitation  de  Jesus-Christ  (Thomas  a  Kempis)  ; 
La  Femme  de  Deniain  (Etienne  Lamy).    Dent.    Is.  net  each. 

Choix  de  Contes  de  Fees  (Perrault,  etc.);  Corinneou  l'ltalie  (Madame 
<le  Stael),  2  Vols.  ;  Emile  ou  de  l'Education  (J.  .J.  Rousseau),  2 
Vols.  ;  Essais  (Michel  de  Montaigne),  3  Vols.;  Poesies  (Alfred  de 
Musset) ;  Lettres  Choisies  (Madame  de  Sevigne).  Nelson. 
Is.  net  each. 

Prehistoric  Times  (The  Late  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Avebury).  W  illiams 
and  Norgate.    10s.  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

"  Squaring  the  Circle  "  :  A  History  of  the  Problem  (E.  W.  Hobson), 

3s.  net  ;  Educational  School  Gardening  and  Handwork  (U.  W.  S. 

Brewer),  2s.  6d.  net.    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
Book  Ways:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature 

(Edith  Kimpton).    Ralph,  Holland.  2s. 
Scott's  "  Guy  Mannering  "  (With  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 

R.  F.  Winch).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 
Lectures  Illustrees  (E.  Magee  et  M.  Anceau) ;  Pictures  of  Famous 

Travel  (H.  Clive  Barnard).    Black.    Is.  6d.  each. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Continuity  :  The  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association, 
Birmingham  MCMXiII  (Sir  Oliver  Lodge).    Dent.    Is.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Temple  :  A  Book  of  Prayers  (The  Rev.  W.  E.  Orchard).  Dent. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Religions  in  the  World.  Year  Book  Press 
3s.  &d.  net. 

St.  Basil  the  Great  :  A  Study  in  Monasticism  ( W.  K.  Lowther  Clarke). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

My  Beloved  South  (Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor).    Putnam.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Chinese  People  (The  Ven.  Arthur  Evans  Moule).  S.P.C.K. 
5s.  net. 

A  Little  Journey  in  Spain  :  Notes  of  a  Goya  Pilgrimage  (J.  E.  Craw- 
ford Flitch).    Grant  Richards.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Landed  Gentry  :  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts  (W.  S.  Maugham).  Heine- 
mann.   2s.  6d. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Margaret  L.  Woods.    Lane.    5s.  net. 
Early  Poems  (By  M.  A.).    Elkin  Mathews.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Mackinnon  and  the  Bards  (John  Mactaggart).  Oliphant. 
The  Poets'  Symphony  (Arranged  by  George  Hyde  Wollaston). 

Bristol  :  Arrowsmith.    5s.  net. 
The  Poems  of  Francois  Villon  (Translated  by  H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole). 

Hutchinson.    7s.  &d.  net. 
Poems  and  Ballads  (Hermann  Hagedorn).    Macmillan.    4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Oxford  Book  at  Spanish  Verse  (Chosen  by  James  Fitzmaurice- 

Kelly).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    7s.  net. 
The  Mother  (F.  M.  de  Fabeck) ;  The  Blessed  Woman  (E.  A.  Ballard). 

Murray  and  Evenden.    Is.  net  each. 

Miscellaneous. 

Facts  about  Shakespeare,  The  (W.  A.  Neilson  and  A.  H.  Thorndike). 

Macmillan.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Friends  of  the  River-Side  (R.  E.  Green).    Murray  and  Evenden. 

Is.  net. 

Friendly  Road,  The  (David  Grayson),  5s.  net;  Cooking  by  Gas 

(N.  R.  de  Lissa).    Melrose.    Id.  net. 
Irshad  Al-Arib  Ila  Ma'Rifat  Al-Adib,  The  ;  or  Dictionary  of  Learned 

Men  of  Yagut  (Edited  by  D.  S.  Margoliouth).  Vol.  VI.  Luzac. 
Land  and  the  Commonwealth,  The  (T.  E.  Marks).    King.    5s.  net. 
Les  Maladies  Sociales  (Paul  Gaultier).    Paris  :  Hachette.    3  fr.  50. 
Notes  on  Politics  and  History  :  A  University  Address  (Viscount 

Morley,  O.M.).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Pilgrimage  of  British  Farming,  A  (A.  D.  Hall),  5s.  net  ;  Buddhist 

Scriptures  (with  Introduction  by  E.  J.  Thomas),  2s.  net;  The 

Land  and  the  People,  Is.  net.  Murray. 
Pulpit,  Platform,  and  Parliament  (The  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Reminiscent  Gossip  of  Men  and  Matters  (James  Baker).  Chapman 

and  Hall.  6s. 

Shakespeare  :  The  Man  and  His  Work  (Morton  Luce).  Bristol  : 
Arrowsmith.    3s.  6(/.  net. 

Sorrelsykes  (Harold  Armitage).    Wheeler.    6s.  net. 

Vices  in  Virtues  and  Other  Vagaries.    Longmans.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December. — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  British 
Review,  Is.  net ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The 
Hindustan  Review,  10  annas  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau,  2  m.  50Pf  ; 
Munsey's  Magazine,  &d.  ;  The  World's  Work,  Is.  net ;  The 
Westminster  Review,  2s.  6d.  net.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6d.  ;  Scri li- 
ner's Magazine,  Is.  net.  ;  The  Constructive  Quarterly,  3s.  net  ; 
The  Empire  Review,  Is.  net  ;  The  Financial  Review  of  Reviews, 
Is.  net  ;  Harper's  Magazine,  It.  net ;  The  Book  Monthly,  6</.  ; 
Mercure  de  France,  1  fr.  50 ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  fr.  ; 
The  English  Review,  Is.  net. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

T1IK  Stock  markcls  and  the  investing-  public  are 
not  being  given  a  fair  chance.  No  sooner  is 
one  trouble  out  of  the  way  than  another  arises*  For 
weeks  everybody  has  been  awaiting  the  issue  of  the 
French  loan.  When  the  Chamber  had  voted  on  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  issue  it  seemed  that  the 
last  milestone  had  been  reached.  Now  the  defeat  and 
resignation  of  the  Ministry  has  postponed  the  opera- 
tion indefinitely,  and  all  the  other  financial  operations 
which  await  their  turn  after  the  French  loan  are 
similarly  delayed. 

Thai  was  one  disappointment  this  week.  The  other 
was  the  announcement  of  the  ^,"4,000,000  Canadian 
Government  issue.  Just  when  the  public  was  showing 
a  disposition  to  subscribe  for  new  issues  this  heavy 
offering  came  as  a  scare  which  can  only  be  dissipated 
by  the  complete  success  of  the  issue.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  the  Dominion  Government  made  an  issue  of 
^,3, 000,000,  and  then  the  underwriters  had  to  take 
more  than  one-half  of  the  amount.  The  yield  on  the 
new  bonds  is  about  ,£,"4  4s.  per  cent.,  which  is  described 
as  attractive  for  that  class  of  security,  and  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  arranging  the  underwriting,  but  the 
effect  on  the  market  was  to  bring  Gonsols  down  to  a 
new  low  record,  the  cash  price  being  a  t rifle  under  72, 
and  this  naturally  had  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
whole  of  the  Stock  PIxchange. 

The  Canadian  Government  issue  was  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Toronto  loan,  of  which 
only  50  per  cent,  was  subscribed  by  the  public.  In- 
vestors were  prepared  to  buy  while  new  securities  were 
brought  out  in  a  judicious  manner,  but  on  the  first  sign 
of  the  market  being  flooded  with  fresh  offerings  they 
closed  their  cheque  books. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  fallen  back  to 
very  meagre  proportions,  and  the  optimism  of  the  last 
few  weeks  has  given  place  to  the  former  indifference. 
Onlv  in  the  Oil  market  is  any  bullish  sentiment  dis- 
played. There  business  is  quiet,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  issue  of  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  shares  will  pave 
the  way  for  a  revival  of  interest.  The  prospectus,  it  is 
said,  will  bear  the  name  of  Rothschild,  and  this  should 
inspire  the  confidence  of  conservative  operators  who 
hitherto  have  thought  that  nothing  really  secure  was 
ever  created  in  the  form  of  an  oil  share. 

Several  Oil  companies  have  issued  annual  reports 
this  week,  most  of  them  of  an  orthodox  character.  The 
report  of  the  Oil  Trust,  Limited,  however,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  documents  ever  published  by  a  joint 
stock  company.  It  explains  at  length  how  nearly 
^85,000  has  been  lost  by  bad  management  and  ill- 
advised  loans.  One  loan  of  ;£io,ooo  not  yet  repaid 
was  made  to  a  present  director  whose  firm  formerly- 
acted  as  solicitors  to  the  company.  The  director  was 
asked  by  the  board  to  resign.  He  refused,  and  the 
report  has  been  issued  without  reference  to  him.  This 
sort  of  company,  happily  rare,  is  responsible  for  the 
bad  odour  which  appertains  to  the  Oil  market. 

The  Home  Railway  market,  it  appears,  can  never  be 
immune  from  labour  disturbances  for  many  consecutive 
days.  While  hopes  were  being  entertained  of  a  better 
understanding  between  employers  and  employed,  strife 
was  stirring  on  the  Great  Western  line.  It  has  spread 
during  the  week,  and  the  improvement  in  business  has 
once  more  been  checked.  There  should  be  a  recovery 
when  this  labour  trouble  is  settled,  but  Home  Rails 
still  seem  unsuitable  for  the  investor  who  would  sleep 
soundly  at  night. 

Canadian  Rails  were  weaker  at  one  time  on  rumours 
that  freight  rates  in  the  north-west  are  to  be  very 
materially  reduced,  but  a  fair  amount  of  buying  was 
inspired  by  good  traffic  returns.  Business  in  Ameri- 
cans remains  very  small.  The  President's  Message  to 
Congress  was  read  favourably,  and  the  news  from 
Mexico  has  been  colourless,  and  this  only  induced 
some  of  the  bears  in  Wall  Street  to  make  covering 
purchases. 

Tile  feature  in  the  Mining  markets  is  the  continued 
gelling  <>f  Diamond  shares.      It   is  believed  that  the 
[Continued  on  page  724.) 
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ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor-Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 
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WHY   PAY  RENT? 

Advances  already  made 
Exceed  £1,500,000. 

The  City  Life  under  its  "  Ideal"  policy  enables  Policy- 
holders to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  investment  during  their 
own  lifetime,  and  in  the  event  of  premature  death  to  leave 
their  legal  representatives  in  possession  of  A  COMFORT- 
ABLE HOUSE,  FREE  FROM  ANY  MORTGAGE 
CHARGE  OR  ENCUMBRANCE. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  ACTIVE  AGENTS. 

Send  Po«tcard  for  Pro«->ectu8  and  Terms  to 

CITY    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  Ltd., 

6  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY.  Managing  Direclor. 

GENERAL  LIFE  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 

Chief   Office:    103   CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Vai.i:ntia,  C.B 
H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C..  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 
Double  advantage  policies  issued 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shephkard.  Esq.,  Chairman. 

M.V.O.,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Sir  John  Jaroine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 
C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henry  Scott.  Esq.,  F.R.S.. 

D.Sc. 

securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment 
at  death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and 
on  Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ASSETS  EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman  : 

T.-e  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Business  transacted  by  the  Company: 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits,  with 
special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE    INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES  TO  COVER  LOSS  OF  RENT, 
INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,  THEFT,  AND  PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor  Car 
and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fond  Policies  are  also  Granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.— With  Profit  Life  Policies  effected 
this  year  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  one  year's 
bonus  as  at  31st  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial 
Valuation  falls  to  be  made. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,    LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED  -  £85,000,000 
CLAIMS  PAID  £100,000,000 
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If  your  Dividends 
are  Dwindling 

1  >>Ty'HOSE  shares  which  brought  in  £60  last 
year  only  yielded,  perhaps,  £52  this  year.  | 

1         Next  year  the  shrinkage  may  increase.  j 
Get  rid  of  the  uncertainty.     You  always 
know  what  your  income   will   be  if  you 
purchase  a  Canada   Life   Annuity,  which 
never  can  shrink  and  is  paid  punctually— the  | 
same  sum— year  after  year.     Moreover,  it 
will  be  bigger— perhaps  much  bigger— than  J 
income  from  stocks  and  shares. 

A  man  of  62  who  for  £1,000  pur- 
chases a  Canada  Life  Annuity 
derives  a  sure  income  of 
£102  2s.  lOd.  for  life  — over 
lOp.c.  per  annum. 

Canada  Life  Annuities  are  guaranteed  by 
the  assets  of  the   Company-£  10,000,000.  § 

1  May  we  send  you  special  Annuity  Booklet, 

1  which  covers  every  kind  of  annuity  and  [ 

2  practically  every  age  ?  It  is  quite  simple  | 
f§  to  understand.    A  postcard  brings  it. 

|  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.  J 

1  (Accumulated  Funds  £10,000,000.    Established  1847. 

15,  King  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  | 

illllllllMM 


q   A    GOOD  OFFER 

You  are  invited  to  secure  a  share  in  the 
accumulated  Profits  for  five  years , 
which  will  be  divided  at  the  end  of  this 
year  by  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund.  This 
Society  is  the  largest  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Office  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  all  the  Profits  belong 
to  the  Policy-holders,  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund  is  able  to  offer  very 
large  Bonuses,  and  exceptionally 
favourable  conditions.  The  careful 
investment  of  the  Society's  enormous 
Funds  provides  Absolute  Security. 
Write  immediately  to  any  of  the 
Society's  Branch  Offices  or  Agencies, 
to  the  Head  Office,  9,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  or  to  one  of  the 
London  Offices,  28,  Cornhill,  E.C,  and 
5,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.,  for  Bonus 
Year  Prospectus,  containing  examples 
of  Bonus  Results  for  the  past  50  years. 


INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.— TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country 
Mansions,  Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under- 
insured.  The  present  increased  cost  of  building  is  over- 
looked AND  THE  NECESSARY  REVISION  OF  POLICIES  NEGLECTED. 

KNIGHT,    FRANK   &  RUTLEY 

prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. — Offices:  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


'  NORWICH  UNION  * 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE 

because  of  its 

AGE,  -  MAGNITUDE,  ■  RESERVE  STRENGTH, 
PROFIT  YIELD,   -  ALERTNESS,   -  &  ECONOMY 

The  Outstanding 
British 
Life  Office. 


Write  for  Prospectus  to  The  Secretary, 


NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH, 


or  to  any  Branch  Office  of  the  Society. 


CHRISTMAS    in  MADEIRA 

Or  THE  CANARIES 


SPECIAL  FARES 


APPLY 


UNION  -  CASTLE  LINE,  3  Fenchurch  St.,  London 


ShaVers  know  the 


fHleasureto«f 

&  never  requires  grrndfug 

HACK  HANDLE,  5/6    EKfiqaomuCue    IVORY  HANDLE,  7/6 

 WnOLElALE  OSBORNE,  CARROT,  ft  CO,  U1«00N  W. 


For  general  use 


The  "Altenburys"  Diet  is  a  complete  and  easily  digested  Food.  It  is 
pleasant  to  take,  readily  assimilated  and  speedily  restorative.  Whilst 
helping  the  system  to  recover  its  tone  and  vigour,  it  forms  an  ideal  food 
for  general  use.  Prepared  from  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a  partially 
predigested  form.  made  In  a  minute— add  boiling  water  only 


DfJ.Collis  Brow? 

CHLORODYN 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
known  £or 


1 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS 


and  kindred  ailments. 


Always  ask 

for  a 
"Dr.  C0LLIS 
BROWNE." 


Cuts  short  attacks  of      ACtS    NRG  3 


SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
and  PALPITATION. 

A    true    Palliative  in. 

NEURALGIA. 
GOUT. TOOTHACHE 
RHEUMATISM. 


Charm  in 
DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA  and 
DYSENTERY. 


Com 


ing  Medical  Testimony  wUh  each  Bottle 
Of  all  (.  hemisls.  111.  2'9.  4  6.  


'2  3 


24 
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Diamond  Syndicate  will  find  difficulty  in  maintaining 
prices  owing  to  competition  from  producers  of  small 
stones  who  are  not  in  the  syndicate.  Opposition  in 
Rhodesia  to  the  new  land  scheme  has  caused  a  decline 
in  Chartered  shares,  and  Coppers  arc  depressed  by  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 

Brewery  securities  continue  in  favour;  otherwise  the 
Industrial  market  remains  dull. 

The  immediate  general  outlook  is  not  very  en- 
couraging. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing)  72 — 72  1-8  for  money 
and  72  5-1') — 72  7-10  for  the  January  account,  a  decline 
of  15-16  for  money  on  the  week. 

Hank  rate  5  per  cent,  (increased  from  4^  per  cent. 
October  2). 

Next  general  carry-over  :  December  9. 


INSURANCE. 
Improved  Contracts  tor  Motorists. 

WHK  NEVER  a  demand  arises  for  insurance 
facilities  in  a  new  direction,  and  these  are 
supplied,  it  is  invariably  some  time  before  contracts  of 
the  right  sort  can  be  obtained  by  the  public.  Insur- 
ance companies  venturing  upon  untrodden  ground  are 
compelled  to  feel  their  way  gingerly  and  protect  them- 
selves at  every  turn.  The  result  is  that  years  elapse 
before  anything  simple  and  really  useful  is  produced. 
Life  assurance  had  been  studied  for  at  least  a  century 
before  it  was  discovered  that  only  a  brief  contract 
between  assurer  and  assured  was  required,  and  the 
earlier  holders  of  lire,  accident,  burglary,  and  con- 
sequential loss  policies  would  scarcely  recognise  any 
relationship  between  their  old  contracts  and  those 
which  suffice  to-day.  When  these  facts  are  recalled, 
owners  of  motor-cars  heed  not  despair;  the  time  will 
doubtless  come  when  the  policies  they  pay  for  will 
afford  complete  satisfaction.  Not  a  year  now  passes 
without  important  reforms  being  introduced,  and  the 
latest  improvements,  just  announced,  will  remove 
several  causes  for  complaint. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  insurance  of 
motor-cars  was  broached  in  the  year  1898,  but  it  was  not 
until  1903,  when  Mr.  F.  Thoresby  successfully  launched 
the  Car  and  General  Insurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  that 
a  regular  start  was  made.  The  business  is  conse- 
quently still  in  an  experimental  stage,  being  only  some 
ten  years  old,  and  this  fact  explains  why  the  contracts 
at  present  in  force  are  mostly  open  to  more  or  less 
serious  objections.  Some  policies  are  distinctly  better 
than  others — those  issued  by  the  corporation  mentioned 
being  fairly  comprehensive  and  liberal.  The  "  1913 
Eclectic  ",  which  made  its  appearance  about  this  time 
last  year,  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  contract  in  its 
way — well  ahead  of  anything  else  on  the  market;  but 
it  was  rather  expensive,  and,  following  the  general 
rule  of  all  motor-car  policies,  was  by  no  means  simple, 
as  the  premiums  increased  with  practically  each  addi- 
tional horse-power  used.  These  defects — not  very 
serious  ones,  it  must  be  admitted — have  now  been 
cured  in  the  "  1914  Eclectic  ",  which  is  a  decidedly 
more  valuable  possession. 

For  private  and  professionally  used  cars  up  to  50  h.p. 
the  annual  premiums  payable  are  as  follows  : — 


Cars  not 
Exceeding 
Horse-power. 

8 
10 
14 
26 

2'5 
35 


Excluding 
Mechanical 
Breakdown. 
£  s. 


Including 

Mechanical 

Breakdown. 

£  s. 


6 

7 
8 
10 


12  10 


20 


8 

9 
10 
12 

IS 
18 
24 


o 
o 
o 
10 
o 
o 
o 


These  rates  are  substantially  lower  than  those  which 
were  charged  by  the  company  for  its  "  1913  Eclectic  " 
policy,  except  in  the  case  of  cars  of  6  h.p.  or  less, 
which  have  gone  almost  entirely  out  of  fashion.  For 
instance,  the  former  charge  for  8  h.p.  cars  was  £7 
and  £9;  for  10  h.p.,  £8  10s.  and  £11  ;  for  14  h.p.  , 
£10  and  ^13;  for  20  h.p.,  _£i2  and  ^15;  for  25  h.p., 
(Confirmed  on  page  726.) 


Get  New  Health 
for  the  New  Year. 


^V^OU  cannot  "start  the  New 
Year  well  "  if  you  are  not 
well  in  health.  Start  taking 
Sanatogen  now  m  order  to  lay 
a  good  foundation  of  new  health 
for  the  New  Year. 


You  will  probably  be  in  better  health  than  you  have 
ever  been  before,  and  your  nervous  system,  in  particular, 
wall  be  wonderfully  strengthened  and  invigorated.  You 
will  have  more  energy  and  staying  power,  more  interest 
in  your  work,  more  ambition  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
So  you  will  start  the  New  Year  not  handicapped  by 
ill-health  but  feeling  fit  and  fresh  and  enthusiastic. 

Begin  to-day — There's  no  time  like 
the  present  ! 

Nearly  all  people  who  1  do  things,"  who  succeed  in 
life,  are  users  of  Sanatogen.  For  example,  that 
brilliant  young  novelist,  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie, 
author  of  "Carnival,"  etc.,  writes:  "While  I  am 
writing  a  book  I  rely  almost  entirely  on  Sanatogen. 
I  find  it  hard  to  express  in  words  the  benefit  I  derive 
from  Sanatogen ;  it  is  the  only  preparation  that  never 
fails." 

Fixedly  resolve  to  take  Sanatogen  from  now  till  the 
year's  end  !  Let  1914  be  a  turning-point  in  your  life — 
the  year  when  you  started  afresh,  with  fresh  health  and 
energy  !    And  start  to-day — here  and  now  ! 

Write  for  Free  Sample. 

If  you  write,  mentioning  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  to 
A.  Wulfing  and  Co.,  12,  Chenies  Street,  London,  W.C, 
they  will  send  you  a  Free  Trial  Supply.  Sanatogen  is 
sold  by  all  Chemists,  from  l/9d.  to  9/6d.  per  tin. 
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Philip  Lee  Warner       Medici  Society,  Ld. 


Dr.  WALLIS 
BUDGE 


C  The  Book  of  the 

Dead  :   The  Papyrus  of  Ani 

A  Reproduction  in  37  Colour  Plates,  with  Hieroglyphic 
Transcript,  Translation,  and  Introduction.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.     2  vols,  royal  8vo,  .£2  net. 

CL  Osiris  and  the  Egyptian  Re- 
surrection   With  200  Illustrations.  2  vols., £2  net. 

©.  In  the  National  Gallery  An 

Introduction  to  the  Early  Italian  Schools.  With  30  plates 
(8  in  colour).     5s.  net. 

Ct,  Handbooks  to  Ancient  Civili- 
zations Series    Fully  Illustrated,  with  Coloured 
Dr.  L.  D.       Frontispieces,  and  numerous  Plates.    1  2s.  6d.  net  each  vol. 
BARNETT    ANTIQUITIES  OF  INDIA 
T.A.JOYCE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  ARCHEOLOGY 

P.  S.  P.         MESOPOTAMIAN  ARCHEOLOGY 
HANDCOCK. 

Please  -write  for  Mr.  Lee  Warner's  illustrated  List  of  Books 


Dr.  WALLIS 
BUDGE 


MRS.  C.  R. 
PEERS 


GIORGIO 
VASARI 


CL,  Lives  t°hfe  Painters, 

Sculptors  and  Architects     Newly  trans- 

lated  by  GASTON  Dli  VLRE.  With  500  plates  (100 
in  Colour).  In  10  volumes  ;  each -volume  sold  separately. 
4to,  £1  5s.  net;  parchment,  £1  155.  net;  vellum 
boards,  £2  2s.  net,  per  vol. 

Vols.  I. — V.  published  ;  Vol.  VI.  immediately. 

COLLINS    Ct.  Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait 

PainterS     A  Study  of  English  Portraiture  before 

and  alter  Van  Dyck.  With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
4to,  350  copies.    £6  6s.  net  ;  parchment,  £7  ys.  net. 

rint5111'1^  The  Song  of  Solomon     with  10 

Water-Colour  Plates.    6s.  net  ;  parchment,  12s.  6d.  net- 

^LIRNUTSSELL  C  The    Thoughts    of  Marcus 

AureliuS  With  1  2  Water-Colour  Plates.  Small 
 — .  1   4to,  101.  6d.  net;  parchment,  15s.  net. 

be?l  NIN°  C  Mary,  the  Mother   of  Jesus 

By  ALICE  MEYNELL.  With  20  Water-Colour  Plates. 
4to,  1 6s.  net.  250  Large  Paper  copies,  vellum„£2  2s.  net. 
and  Spceial  Prospectuses  of  abo-ve-named  -works — post  free. 


C.  H. 
COLL 
BAKER 

W.  RUSSELL , 


The  Riccardi  Press  Books 


GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER 
TextofW.W 
SK.EAT 


^  The    Canterbury  Tales 

With  36  Water-Colour  Plates  by  W.  RUSSELL  FLINT. 
450  copies  for  England.  3  vols.,  boards,  £j  17s.6rZ.net: 
limp  vellum,  £9  9s.  net  per  set.  10  copies  on  vellum, 
.£47  5s.  net  per  set.  [Vol.  III.  ready  December  11. 

"  A  royal  Chaucer.  .  .  .  When  the  name  of  this  series 
has  been  mentioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  more 
by  way  of  describing  the  typography  of  the  volume.  We 
cannot  suggest  any  improvement." — Saturday  Re-view. 

Uniform   with  :    LE  MORTE  D ARTHUR  (4  vols.), 
THE    HEROES,    THE    SONG    OF  SOLOMON, 
EVERYMAN. 
SCRIPTORUM  CLASSICORUM  BIBLIOTHECA 
RICCARDIANA  : 

apuleius  d  Apulei  Psyche  et  Cupido  Text 

of  Prof.  L.  C.  PURSER.  500  copies.  Boards,  6s.  net  5 
limp  vellum,  15s.  net. 

Uniform  with:  HORACE  (i  vol.),  and  CATULLUS, 
TIBULLUS  AND  PROPERTIUS  (1  vol.),  each,  boards, 
^1  is.  net;  limp  vellum,  £1  lis.  6d.  net.  VIRGIL 
(2  vols.),  £1  lis.  6d.  ntt  and  £2  12s.  6d.  net.  A  few 
copies  on  -vellum  are  also  obtainable. 

A  special  Prospectus  of  each  division  of  the  Riccardi  Press  Rooks, 


F.  W.  BAIN 


OCTAVO   SERIES,  UN  ILLUSTRATED  : 

The  Indian   Stories  of 

Ftit       ~D     "  In    10    vols.      500   sets  on 

.     W  .    riain     Riccardi  Hand-made  Paper, 

boards,  £<n  net  per  set;  natural  grain  parchment,  ^10 
net  per  set.      First  2  Volumes  [Vols.  Ill.-X.  in  1 9 14)  : 

A  DIGIT  OF  THE  MOON 
THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  SUN 

"The  success  of  this  edition  should  not  be  in  doubt. 
In  technical  accomplishments  it  is  not  behind  the  earlier 
issues  from  the  Riccardi  Press." — Oxford  Magazine. 

G,  Marius   the    Epicurean  :  His 

Sensations  and  Ideas.  2  vols.  750  copies  for  England. 
Boards,  £1  10s.  net  ;  pigskin,  £2  \2s.  6d.  net. 

d,  The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare 

w.  J.  CRAIG  1,000  copies.     Boards,  6s.  net  ;  parchment,  12s.  6d.  net. 

edward    C  Rubaivat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

FITZ-    ' 

GERALD        1,00c  copies.    Boards,  5s.  net  ;  parchment,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Shows  a  taste  that  is  faultless  in  print,  paper,  and 
binding." — Saturday  Re-view. 

displaying  actual  pages  in  the  Riccardi  types,  may  be  had  post  free. 


WALTER 
PATER 


Text  of 


Intending  Purchasers  of  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  are  notified  that  their  ORDERS  for 

The  Medici  Prints 

MUST  BE  PLACED  EARLY,  or  delay  and  consequent  disappointment  may  ensue.  The  Prints  may  be  inspected 
(daily  9.30  a.m.- — 6  p.m.;    Saturdays  to  1  p.m.)  at  The  Society's  London  and  Liverpool  Galleries  (addresses  below). 

C  The  latest  issues  mentioned  below  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  series  of  Prints — totalling  nearly  200 — which  have  now  been 
published.  Application  is  invited  for  The  Medici  Society's  complete  Prospectus  and  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  61/.  post  free  ;  Summary  Catalogue, 
2d.  post  free  ;  Annotated  List  of  New  Prints,  post  free  ;  Notes  on  the  Framing  of  Pictures,  with  18  Coloured  Plates,  is.  post  free. 


Ital. 
LXV. 

Ital. 
LVII. 

NPS. 
XIII. 

Ital. 
LXIII. 


30/. 


6d. 


6c/. 


Eng.  MILLAIS  :  The  Boyhood  of  Raleigh 

XXXIV.  15J  in.  X  I7|  in.  (Tate)  12s.  6d. 
Flem.  REMBRANDT  :  The  Rape  of  Europa 
XXXI.  17  in  X  2i|  in.  (Berlin)  30/. 

*„*  Edition  limited  to  250  copies  for  England. 

Eng.  ROMNEY  :  Mrs.  Taylor,  nee  Janverin 

XXXV.  i8£  in.  X  15^  in.  (Sir  H.  Lane)  {shortly)  25/. 
*#*  Edition  limited  to  300  numbered  copies. 

Ital.  L.  DA  VINCI  (?)  (VERROCCHIO  r) : 

LIV.  The  Annunciation 

Edition  limited  to  300  numbered  copies.  1      in.  X  25  in.  (UfRzi)  zos. 

PHILIP  LEE  WARNER,  Publisher  to  THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY,  LTD.,  7,  Grafton  St.,  London,  W. 
Also  at  THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY'S  GALLERIES,  83,  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


BOTTICELLI  :  Primavera 

22J  in.  X  35J  in.  (Florence) 

GIOTTO  :  S.  Francis  and  the  Birds 
z\  \  in.  X  i6j  in.  (Assisi) 

LAWRENCE  :  William  Wilberforce 
1 S J  in.  X  2o|  in.  (N.P.G.) 

FILIPPINO  LIPPI  (?)  :  An  Angel 
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before  a  Walled  City 
in.  X  12  \  in.  (Liechtenstein) 
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£15  and  £iH\  and  for  35  and  40  h.p.,  £20  and  £2$. 
In  this  respect,  therefor©,  very  appreciable  advantages 
have  been  given  to  the  patrons  ol  the  corporation,  and 
for  the  coming  year  their  insurances  will  cost  them 
considerably  smaller  sums.  Only  seven,  instead  of 
about  twenty,  different  rates  are  quoted,  and  the  owner 
of  a  50  h.p.  car  will  pay  only  about  the  same  premium 
as  was  formerly  paid  by  the  possessor  of  a  35  h.p. 
vehicle.  Nor  will  the  holders  of  the  "  1913  Eclectic  " 
policies  have  any  grievance.  Up  to  1st  January  next 
it  is  permissible  to  each  holder  to  take  out  a  1914 
'1  Eclectic  "  policy,  and  be  credited  in  part  payment 
thereof  with  the  full  amount  of  premium  lor  the 
unexpired  portion  of  his  or  her  existing  contract. 

The  offer  made  by  the  company  to  its  patrons  should 
certainly  be  accepted,  as  not  only  will  lower  rates 
come  into  force  with  the  New  Year,  but  a  materially 
improved  contrail  will  be  obtained.  In  four  ways  the 
extent  of  the  cover  afforded  is  increased  by  the  new 
policy.  In  the  case  of  third  party  risks  the  indemnity 
is  extended  to  any  licensed  and  competent  person 
driving  an  insured  car  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  owner;  while  malicious  damage  by  any 
persons  in  the  insured's  service  or  household  will 
henceforward  be  regarded  as  accidental  damage. 
Moreover,  in  continuance  of  the  same  policy,  burglary, 
housebreaking,  or  larceny  by  any  persons  in  the 
owner's  employ  or  household  will  be  covered  by  the 
policy.  These  concessions  to  public  opinion  are  un- 
questionably of  much  value,  and  they  will  remove  a 
good  deal  of  friction  that  has  hitherto  existed. 

As  for  the  fourth  reform  announced,  its  equity  cannot 
be  questioned.  Many  patrons  of  the  Car  and  General 
and  other  companies  and  firms  insuring  motor-cars 
cany,  in  order  to  obtain  large  discounts,  the  first  ^,"5 
or  ;£,"io  of  each  claim  under  each  risk  insured  against. 
This  provision  has  operated  beneficially  by  making- 
owners  more  careful,  but  it  has  nevertheless  led  to 
many  disputes,  because  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  e.ich  and  every  claim  under  such  policy  benefit  "  has 
not  been  understood.  Obviously  a  single  unexpected 
event  may  produce  several  claims  by  third  parties,  and 
the  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  owner's  primary 
liability  extended  to  only  one  or  to  all  such  claims.  His 
view  very  naturally  was  that  he  ought  only  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  one  ^5  or  £10,  not  several  such 
sums,  but  this  general  condition  enabled  the  companies 
to  debit  the  car-owner  with  the  first  portion  of  each 
claim,  however  many.  In  future,  however,  the  holders 
of  "  Eclectic  "  policies  will  have  no  cause  for  discon- 
tent. An  accident,  breakdown,  fire,  or  fheft  producing 
more  than  one  claim  will  be  treated  as  a  single  event, 
and  the  insured  will  know  the  extent  of  his  liability 
under  his  policy. 


Recommended  by 
Critics  that  Count 


BARR'S 


BULBS 


CASH  CLEARANCE 
SALE  OF 

SPRING 

FLOWERING 

Including   DAFFODILS,  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  POLYANTHUS  NARCISSI 
IRISES,  &c,  for  the  Greenhouse,  Flower   Garden  and  to  naturalise  in 
Shrubberies,  Wild  Gardens,  and  in  Grass. 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

BULBS  IN  FIRST  CLASS  CONDITION 
Early  Orders  Invited,  as  Supply  is  Limited 
DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION 


BA  RR  &  SONS,  11,  12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London 
NOTICE 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.   d.  £  s.  d 

One  Year    I    8    2    1  10  4 

Half  Year    o  14    1    o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...    o    7    1      ...        ...    o    7  7 

Checues  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable 
to  the  Manager,  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed  immediately. 


LORD  LISTER:  H  is  Life  and  Work 

By  G.  T.  WRENCH,  M.D.     Cloth,  15s.  net.     (Third  Impression. 

Thc\Times  s:\y&:  "Dr.  Wrench's  narrative  of  Lister's  wonderful  career 
is  free  from  technicalities,  clear,  and  well  adapted  for  general 
readers  of  all  ages  ...  a  vivid  and  accurate  presentation  of  the 
romance  of  Listerisni." 

CHRISTMAS  :    In     Ritual    and  Tradition, 

Christian  and  Pagan.  [Second  Edition 

By  C.  A.  MILES.    With  20  Illustrations.    Cloth,  10s.  6d  net. 

The  Times  says  :  "This  well-written  hook,  a  mine  of  knowledge,  carefully 
details  all  the  traditions  attached  to  each  feast  in  every  part  of 
Europe, ^all  the  superstitions,  the  forecastings  of  the  future,  the 
mnmmings,  the  maskings,  and  the  wassailings." 

EVERYBODY'S  ST.  FRANCIS 

[Second  Impression. 

By  MAURICE  F.  EGAN.  Illustrated  in  colour  by  M.  BOUTET 
DE  MONVEL.    Cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says:  "The  charm  of  '  Everybody  s 
St.  Francis  '  is  enormously  increased  by  the  delicate,  pathetic,  and 
wittily  tinted  drawings  of  Boutet  de  Monvel." 

THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE  IN  PANAMA 

By  HARRY  A.  FRANCK.     With  50  Illustrations.     Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Tatler  says  :  "  The  experiences  which  Mr.  Franck  had  to  go  through 
are  so  varied,  so  amusing,  often  so  wildly  ixciting,  and  always  so 
tersely,  vividly   described,  that   they  make  the  most  delightful 

r<  adiog." 

A  NATURALIST  IN  CANNIBAL  LAND 

By  WALTER  MEEK.     With  36  Illustrations.     Cloth.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Athciiaum  says  :  "  Even  the  unlearned  in  Datural  history' 
will  find;,"  it  most  readable  and  will  enjoy  the  spirit  of 
adventure  it  exhibits." 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  INSECT  WORLD 

[Second  Impression 

By  J.  H.  FABRE.     With  14  Illustrations.     Cloth.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Athenceum  says:  "It  is  one  of  the  most  captivating  books  of 
our  generation.  M.  Fabre's  delineation  is  so  divorced  from 
mere  scientific  jottings,  so  instinct  with  human  insight,  that 
pigmy  mankind  might  be  the  insect  world  whose  social  customs 
and  peculiarities  he  so  inimitably  describes." 


BRITISH  LIGHTHOUSES 

and  Romance 


Their  History 


By  J.  SAXBY  WRYDE.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations.  Cloth. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gasette  says:  "It  is  a  very  informative  book,  and 
quite  the  most  searching  and  comphte  study  of  an  eternal 
subject  that  has  issued  from  the  press.  ...  It  should  grr.ee 
and  enrich  many  a  private  library  collection." 

THE  HUNGARIAN  FAIRY  BOOK 

By  NANDOR  POGANY.  With  about  100  Illustrations  in  Red  and 
Black  by  WILLY  POGANY.    Cloth.  6s. 

The  Spectator  says:  "It  is  high  praise  to  say  that  they  are  some- 
what like  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales." 

ETHEL  M.  DELL'S  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  6s.  each. 

1.  THE  WAY  OF  AN  EAGLE 

The  Globe  says:  "In  Nick  Ratcliffe,  Miss  Dell  has  created  a  real 
personality,  one  of  peculiar  charm  and  fascination." 

2.  THE  KNAVE  OF  DIAMONDS 

The  Morning  Post  says:  "Miss  Dell  has  a  power  of  vivid  writing 
and  good  story  telling  which  makes  it  impossible  not  to  enjoy 
her  story." 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

Robert  W.  Chambers. 

A  love  story  of  fashionable  Society.  A  plea  for  a  life  unspoiled 
by  luxury  and  a  warning  against  low  moral  standards  for  men  and 
women.  With  Gibson  pictures.  (Jg. 


Degarmo's  Wife. 


D.    G.  PHILLIPS. 

Studies  of  the  modern  American  woman  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Husband's  Story."  6S. 


The  Silent  Battle. 


GEORGE  GIBBS. 

The  dramatic  and  powerful  story  of  a  young  man's  struggle  to 
overcome  an  inherited  failing.  He  wins  a  glorious  victory  and  a 
woman's  love.  6S> 


The  Southerner. 


THOMAS  DIXON. 

A  powerful  romance  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Southerner.  An 
amazing  historic  revelation,  into  which  is  woven  a  delicate  love 
story.  5S> 


Mr.  Pratt's  Patients,  j.  C.  LINCOLN. 

Those  who  have  made  Mr.  Pratt's  acquaintance  will  read  this 
new  book  with  avidity.  Those  who  have  not  may  with  confidence 
be  promised  a  rare  and  refreshing  treat.  6S. 


Veronica. 


FLORENCE    M.  KINGSLEY. 

The  life  of  Veronica,  a  princess  attached  to  the  court  of  Herod. 
The  author's  earlier  novel,  "  Titus,  a  Comrade  of  the  Cross,"  sold 
over  a  million  copies.  6S. 


Strange  Cases  of  Dr.  Stanchon. 

JOSEPHINE   D.  BACON. 

The  unusual  cases  encountered  by  Dr.  Stanchon  puzzle  famous 
scientists  and  reveal  some  of  the  secret  dramas  of  mcdern  life. 

68. 


The  Bishop's  Purse. 


CLEVELAND  MOFFETT  &  O.  KERFORD, 

How  a  clever  woman  stole  the  purse  and  what  happened.  gs< 


Amiable  Crimes  of  Dirk  Memling. 

RUPERT  HUGHES. 

Dirk  Memling  is  an  unusual  thief  with  unusual  aims.  His 
robberies  are  the  most  daring  and  ingenious  imaginable.  gg 

All  the  Days  of  My  Life: 

The  Autobiography  of  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Mrs.  Barr  tells  the  wonderful  story  of  her  life  with  appealing 
frankness  and  directness.    Illustrated.  12s.6d.net. 

Two  on  Tour  in  South  America. 

ANNA  WENTWORTH  SEARS. 

A  bright  and  breezy  account  of  a  journey  to  the  Panama  Canal,  to 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chili,  through  South  America  to  Madeira.  A  jolly 
travel  book  of  exceptional  interest.    Illustrated.  7s.6d.net. 


The  Unrest  of  Women. 

EDWARD   SANDFORD  WARTIN. 

An  able  book  dealing  with  woman's  rights  in  a  delightful  manner. 
The  author  shows  clearly  that  the  cure  for  the  unrest  is  something 
other  thau  politics  cr  legislation.  3S.  6d.  net. 


Jungle  Days. 


ARLEY    MUNSON,   M  D. 

With  28  illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
The  record  of  a  woman  doctor's  w^rk  among  the  natives  of  India 
told  with  intense  sympathy  and  with  a  human  touch  which  makes  it 
irresistible  reading.  10s.  6d.  net. 


Woman  in  Science. 


H.  J.  MOZANS. 

With  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Woman's  Long  Struggle 
for  Things  of  the  Mind.    IHustrated,  cloth,  8vo,  gilt  top. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  place  to  every  woman  of 
distinction  in  science,  and  for  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  suffrage 
it  is  a  fountain  of  inspiration.  10s.  6d.  net. 


25  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer, 

First  Lord  Lytton.      By  1 1  IS  GRANDSON, 
the   EARL    OF    LYTTON.      With  Photogravure 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  net. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

The     Life    of  Florence 
Nightingale.  sy  sir  edw'arp  cook. 

With  Photogravure  Portraits.    2  vols.  8vo 

Theodore  Roosevelt : 


biography.  With  Illustrations.  8vo. 


30s.  net. 

An  Auto- 

10s.  6d.  net. 
[Dec.  12. 


VISCOUNT  MOK LEY. 

Notes  on  Politics  and  History. 

A  University  Address  by  VISCOUNT  MORLF.Y, 
O.M.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Manchester. 
8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

KARL  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON. 

Modern  Parliamentary  Elo- 
quence. The  Rede  Lecture  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  November  6,  1913,  by 
EARL  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON.  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.    8vo.    2s.  fid.  net. 

My  Life  among  the  Eskimo. 

By  VILHjXLMUR  STEFANSSON.    With  Illustra- 
tions.   8vo.    17s.  net.  [Dec.  12. 
A  fascinating  record  of  travel  an.l  adventure  by  one  who.  more  than 

any  other  man  living,  has  lived  with  the  Eskimo  and  made  himself 

master  of  their  lore  and  traditions. 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE. 

Sadhana:  The  Realisation  of 

Life.  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE.  Author  of  "  Gitanjali,"  etc.  Extra 
crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

The  Crescent  Moon.  Child- 

Poems.  By  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.  With 
8  Illustrations  in  colour.  Pott  4to.  4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Globe.  —  "  The  poems  depict  every  phase  of  the  child's  imagina- 
tion. Their  richness  and  beauty  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
exam  les  we  have  given,  and  these  qualities  are  even  more  apparent 
when  the  poet  turns  from  childhood  itself  to  gaze  upon  the  motherhood 
which  enfolds  it." 


Collected    Poems.   by  newman 

Howard:  Including  "  Kiartan  the  Icelander," 
"Savonarola,"  "  Constantine  the  Great,"  "The 
Guanches:  an  Idyll,"  and  other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  [Tuesday. 

Tales  from  Ariosto.  byj.  shield 

NICHOLSON,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vn.  6s. 


Property :    Its    Duties  and 

Rights  -Historically,  Philosophically, 
and  Religiously  Regarded.    A  Series  of 

Essavs  bv  Prof.  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE,  Canon 
RASHDALL,  A.  D.  LINDSAY,  Dr.  VERNON 
BARTLET.  Dr.  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  H.  G.  WOOD, 
M.A.,  and  Canon  SCOTT  HOLLAND.  With  Intro 
duction  by  the  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD.  8vo.  5s.  net. 
The  Nation— "An  exceedingly  valuable  collection  of  essays." 

THOMAS  HARDY'S  NEW  PROSE  VOLUME. 

A  Changed  Man,  The  Waiting" 

Supper,  and  other  Tales,  concluding 
with  the  Romantic  Adventures  of  a 

Milkmaid.  By  THOMAS  HARDY.  With 
Frontispiece.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The    Passionate   Friends.  By 

H.  G.  WELLS.  6s. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

Here  are  LadisS,  bvjames  Stephens. 

Author  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold,"  etc.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Behind    the    Scenes   in  the 

Schoolroom.  Be;ng  the  experiences  of  a 
Y'oung  Governess.  By  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 
Author  of  "  Misunderstood."    Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

EDITH  WHARTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Custom  of  the  Country. 

By  EDITH  WHARTON.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s 
The  Daily  News—'  The  book,  as  a  vhole.  is  excellent,  and  alight 
with  that  intellectual  radiance  which  is  Mrs.  Wharton's  Rift  to  con- 
temporary literature." 

*,*  Macmillan's  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 
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BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 

'Books  are  the  best  presents,  and  you  can  hear  of  the  best  books 
by  Writing  to  Messrs.  Methuen  for  their  neto  Christmas  Catalogue. 
Please  ask  your  bookseller  to  shots)  you  Messrs.  Methuen's  books. 


A  Gift  all  must  give- 

THE  CHILDREN'S  BLUE  BIRD. 

By  Georgette  Leblanc  (.Mine.  M.  Maeter- 
linck). Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de 
MaMos,  and  Illustrated  by  A.  Rothen  = 
stein.    F'cap  4to.    5s.  net. 

A  Romantic  Story. 

MY  LIFE  IN  SARAWAK.  By  Her 

Highness  the  Ranee  of  SarawaK, 

Witb  '27  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy 
8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

How  to  Aviate. 


AVIATION.  By  Algernon  E.  Berri- 
man.  With  many  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

A  Gift  for  Booklovers. 


THE  BOOKLOVER'S  LONDON.    By  A  St. 

John  AdcocK.  With  20  Blaok-and- White  Drawings 
by  Frederick  Adcock.    Grown  8vo.  6s. 


A  Gift  for  Children. 

THE  WIND  IN  THE  WILLOWS. 

Hy  Kenneth  Grahame.  With  B  Illus- 
trations in  Colour.  Wide  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

A  Gift  for  Garden  Lovers. 

A  NATURALIST  IN  WESTERN 

CHINA.  By  E.  H.  Wilson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Prof   C.  S.  Sargent. 

With  a  Map  and  100  Illustrations.  Two 
Volumes.    Demy  8vo.    Mis.  net. 

A  Gift  for  Mourners. 


OUR    ETERNITY.     By  Maurice 

Maeterlinck.     Translated  by  A.  Teix- 
eira  de  Mattos.     Witb  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  after  G.  F.  Watts'  "  Hope."  Fcap  8vo.  5s.  net. 

A  Gift  for  the  Devout 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BLESSED  HENRY 

SUSO.  By  Himself.  Translated  from  the  original 
(Jerman  by  T.  F.  Knox.     With  an  Introduction  by 


Dean  Inge.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 


Barrack  Room  Ballads. 


The  Gift  of  Gifts. 

THE  POEMS  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Departmental  Ditties.  The  Seven  Seas. 


The  Five  Nations. 


Each  Volume  Crown  8vo,  6s.    F  cap  8vo,  Leather.  5s.  net.    Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 
A  Gift  of  Fine  Romance. 
THE  NOVELS  OF  MARIE  CORELLI.     In  16  volumes.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  each 

Three  Great  Novels. 

THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE.     By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  [Total  Sales  Exceed  145  000 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION.     By  Robert  Hichens.    CrownSvo.    6s.  [5th  Edition 

THE  REGENT.    A  Five  Towns  Story  of  Adventure  in  London.    By  Arnold  Bennett.  Crown  8vo, 

[itli  Edition 

No  Nobler  Gift. 


6s. 


A  Sumptuous  Gift. 

RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAY- 

YAM.      Translated  by  Edward  Fitz= 

gerald.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour 
and  75  Illustrations  in  Monotone  by 
E.  J.  Sullivan,    Crown  4to.    15s.  net. 


A  Gift  of  Letters. 

THE  LETTERS   OF  ROBERT 

LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited  by  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin.  In  Four  Volumes. 
Each  F  cap  8vo.  Cloth,  5s.  ;  Leather,  5s 
net. 

The  Novel  of  the  Thrill. 


THE   OPEN   ROAD.     By  e.  v. 

Lucas.  With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour 
hy  C.  A.  Shepperson,  Crown  4to. 
15s.  net. 

Art  and  Poetry. 

THE  BLUE  BIRD.    A  Fairy  Play 

in  Six  Acts.  By  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck.   Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de 

Mattos.  With  21  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  F.  Caley  Robinson.  Crown  4to. 
21s.net.  [3rd  Edition 

A  Superb  Historical  Novel. 

THE   GOVERNOR   OF   ENGLAND.  By 

Marjorie  Bowen.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Charming  Gifts. 
TWO    POPULAR    BOOKS    BY    E.   V.  LUCAS. 

LAVENDER,  f  oaP  8  o   5s.  each.    LOITERER'S  HARVEST. 

Gifts  for  Wanderers. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  [mh  Edition  A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS.  [nth  Edition 
A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.       [isth  Edition     A  WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE,  [5th  Edition 

Each  Volume  Illustrated  in  Colour.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The   Gift   for  Golfers. 


THE  LODGER 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


By    Mrs.  Belloc 


Lowndes. 

[2nd  Edition 


LONDON 


HOW    TO    PLAY    GOLF.    By  Harry  Vardon.    with  48  Illustrations.    Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  CrownSvo 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Gift  of  a  Great  Poet. 

SELECTED   POEMS   OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON.      With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid  Meynell 

With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.     F'cap  8vo.     5s.  net. 

Gifts  which  all  will  like. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.    Selected  and  Arranged  by  Elizabeth  Waterhouse.  With 
a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.    Small  Pott  8vo.    2s.6d.net  ;  Leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [14th  E<iu ip  ! 

DAILY  STRENGTH    FOR   DAILY   NEEDS.     By  Mary  W.  Tileston.    Medium  lCmo     2s  6rt.  nit. 
Also  superior  bmdirig.  6s. 

METHUEN   &   CO.,   LTD.,  36,   Essex    Street,  Strand,   London,  W.C. 
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On  Sale  Everywhere 


Success 

ffP«3— «MBgBW  IWII  KPWWB 

at  Golf 


by         Harry  Vardon 
Alex,  Herd 
George  Duncan 
Wilfred  Reid 
Jack  White 
Tom  Ball  and 
Lawrence  Ayton 

with  an  Introduction  by 

R,  E.  Howard 

(Editor  of 

"  The  World  of  Golf  ") 

and  100  Action  Photographs  by 

Humphrey  Joel 

( Special  Photographer  to 

"  Fry's  Magazine.") 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL 
GOLF  BOOK  ever  PUBLISHED 


First  Reviews. 

"  The  Sporting  Life." — One  and  half  columns 
of  praise. 

"  The  Evening  Standard." — Two  columns  of 
praise. 

"The  Sunday  Times." — One  column  of  praise. 


BUY  IT  NOW 

It  costs 

ONE  SHILLING. 

First  Huge  Edition  already  sold. 

Fry's  Magazine 

Limited, 

188-189  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  BOOKLOFERS- 


THE  ODD  VOLUME 

A  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  ANNUAL 

ISSUED  IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BOOK.  TRADE  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 

IS  THE  BEST  VALUE  EVER  OFFERED  FOR 

ONE  SHILLING 

It  contains  an  Unpublished  Portrait  in 
Oils  of  Charles  Dickens  about  1866. 

Among  the  Authors  are  : 

Chesterton,  Belloc,  Ransome,  Emanuel, 
Ian  Hay,  Keble  Howard,  Jeffery  Farnol, 
and  Harry  Lauder. 

Some  of  the  Artists  : 

Steinlen,  Hugh  Thomson,  Horace  Taylor, 
Pogany,  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Tom  Browne, 
Monro  S.  Orr,  Wilmot  Lunt,  Tony  Sarg, 
George  Belcher. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS 
AND  BOOKSHOPS. 


The    Standard    BooR    on  Bridge. 

"SATURDAY  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'Saturday*  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY     AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 

{Postage  3d.** 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 

{Postage  ljd) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 

Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Office. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

10  KING  ST..  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON,  W.C. 
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THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES 


Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  p„r  volume. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  WORKS 

Poems,    j  vol*. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Si  t 
Letters.  1813  1833. 


11  cted 

A  MEMOIR  OF  JANE  AUSTEN. 


8  vols. 

Essays  iu  Criticism.    Pirat  Series, 
s.  American  Discourses. 

I  Arranged  t>v  G.  VV.  E.  RUSSELL. 


vols 


By  her  Nephew, 

I.  E.  AUSTEN  LEIGH.    To  Which  la  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Frag  tils 

of  two  other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  AUSl'I  N. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.   Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  MAC  KAIL,  M.A. 
Vol.  11.  Deuteronomy    2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  Kings  Esther. 
Vol.   IV.  Job   Sons  of  Solomon. 
Vol.    V.  Isaiah -Lamentations. 
Vol.    VI.  Evekiel- Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew  John. 
Vol,  VIII.  Acts  Revelntions. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

ESSAYS  BY  GEORGE  BRIMLEY.   Third  Edition. 

CALDERON.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 
lated.  By  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES 

W.  POLLARD.    2  vols. 

DEAN  CHURCH'S 

Collected  Edition.    <)  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays.  Dante,  and  other  1 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.   Tweh   Years,  1833  itvis. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  tins  series  by  pcrmissic n  •  >( 

Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  the  Guardian,  the  Times,  and  tlv  Satwday 

Review,  1846-18(10.    2  vols. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN  CHURCH.    Edited  by 

his  Daughter,  MARY  C.  CHURCH. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  W.  K. 

1IFIORD.  F.R.S.    Edited  l>v  the  late  Sir  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  Sir 
I'RIil )Ii i<K  K  POLLOCK.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 


Edited  by  A. 
MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS 


SELECT  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Introductory  Memoir  and  Notes  by  f.  G.  FR'AZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 


With 

Litt.D. 


Ei 


6  vols.  With 


EMERSON'S  COLLECTED  WORKS 

Introduction  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.  Poems. 

English  Trait;  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.    Edited  by 

W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT.    2  vols. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO  FANNY 

KEMBLE,  1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  WRIGHT. 

MORE  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.  Edited 

by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 

PAUSANIAS  AND  OTHER  GREEK  SKETCHES.  By 

J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L. 

GOETHE'S  MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS.  Translated 

with  Introductions  by  T.  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 
*„*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  selected  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  Lord 
Leigh  ton  respectively. 

THOMAS  GRAY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS  IN  PROSE 

AND  VERSE.    Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays.  Letters.    2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

J.  R.  GREEN'S  WORKS.    16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.    8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.   2  vols. 
The  Conquest  0?  England.    2  vols. 
Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 
Oxford  Studies. 
Stray  Studies.    Second  Series. 

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.    By  Two  Brothers. 
EARTHWORK  OUT  OF  TUSCANY.    Being  impressions 

and  Translations  of  MAURICE  HEWLETT,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers." 
Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  HUTTON'S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS.    7  vols. 

Literary  Essays.  Theological  Essays. 

Essays  on  Some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.   2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZA- 
BETH M.  KOSCOE. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.    Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZABETH  M.  ROSCOE. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY,  and  other  Historical 

Pieces.    By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.    Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  AINGKR.    In  2  vols. 
Vol,  L   Serious  Poems.  Vol.11.   Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 


Historical  Studies. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS. 

Darwinian. 


12  vols. 
Methods  and  Results. 
Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  oi  BeVkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  oth«  Vuthropol  igic  tl  Essays, 
Discourses:  Biological  and  Geological. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 
Life  and  Lettors.     |  vols. 

FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.  By  Henry  James. 
PARTIAL  PORTRAITS.    By  Henry  James. 

MODERN  GREECE.   Two  Lectures  delivered  before 

the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece"  and  "Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  RICHARD  C.  IKIilt  Litt  D.. 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.    Second  F.dition. 

LETTERS  OF  JOHN  KEATS  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 

FRIENDS.    Edited  by  Sir  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

EPIC  AND  ROMANCE.    By  W.  P.  Ker. 

CHARLES    KLNGSLEY'S    NOVELS    AND  POEMS. 

11  vols. 

Westward  Ho!    2  vols.  Yeast.    1  vol 

Alton  Locke.    -•  vols.  Hypatia.    2  vol~. 

Two  Years  Ago.    2  vols.  Poems.    2  vols. 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Edited 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  tbe  late  Rev.  Canon  AINGKR.  M.A.    fi  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions  1904.    2  vols. 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited 

with  M  111  >ir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  DAVID  MASSON,  NLA.,  LL.D., 

3  vols. 

JOHN  MORLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    14  vols. 

Voltaire,    i  voL  Rousseau.    2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  Miscellanies.    ^  vols. 

2  vols.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 

On  Compromise.  1  vol.  The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden. 
Burke.    1  vol.  2  vols. 

Oliver  Cromwell.    1  vol. 

SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE,  and  other  Essays. 

By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  M.A. 

CLASSICAL  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
MODERN  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
RECORDS  OF  TENNYSON,  RUSKIN,  AND  BROWNING. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 

WORKS  BY  SLR  JOHN  R.  SEELEY,  Litt.D.    5  vols. 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.   With  short  Intro- 

duction  and  Footnotes  by  Prof.  C.  H.  HERFORD.    In  10  vols. 
%*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2s.  each. 

SHAKESPEARE.    By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Globe 

8vo.  4s.  net. 

WORKS  BY  JAMES  SMETHAM.    2  vols. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  bv  SARAH  SMETHAM 

and  WILLIAM  DAVIES.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.   Edited  by  WILLIAM  DAVIES. 

THE   WORKS    OF   ALFRED,    LORD  TENNYSON. 

Annotated  by  the  Author.    Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

q  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 
Vol.      I.  Poems.  Vol.  II.  Poems. 

Vol.    III.  Enoch  Arden:  In  Memoriam. 
Vol.    IV.  The  Princess  :  Maud. 
Vol.     V.  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Vol.    VI.  Ballads  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  VII.  Demeter  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  VIII.  Queen  Mary  and  Harold. 
Vol.    IX.  Becket  and  other  Plays. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOREAU. 
ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN  THE  WEST.    By  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Durham. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WORDSWORTH.    Edited  by  Prof. 

h  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette 


KNIGHT.    In  10  vols. 

etched  by  H.  MANESSE. 
Poetical  Works.   8  veils. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 


vols. 
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J.fE.BUMPUS,L 

350  Oxford  Street, 


TD 


w. 


BOOKSELLERS  TO 
H.M.    THE  KING 

Those  in  search  of  Xmas 
Gifts  should  visit  350 
Oxford  Street,  and  inspect 
the  beautiful  masterpieces  of 
binding  offered  for  sale. 
Moderate  in  price  and 
perfection  in  taste  and 
workmanship. 


NEWSPAPERS  BY  MAIL 

Every  reader  of  the  Saturday  Review  who  has  newspapers, 
etc.,  by  mail  should  write  to  Wm.  Dawson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Cannon 
House,  Bream's  Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  for  their  new  Sub- 
scription Price  List.  This  unique  little  volume  contains  the 
yearly  rates  to  more  than  5,000  of  the  leading  publications  of  the 
world,  and  is  a  valuable  guide  to  anyone  wishing  to  make  a 
selection  of  journals  either  for  home  or  business  pui  poses.  This 
book  will  be  mailed  gratis  upon  application  to 

Department  "J" 

WM.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Cannon  House,  BREAM'S  BUILDINGS,  London,  E.C.,  England. 

(Established  1809) 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE   PRINCES  HALL). 

BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS,  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone :  Mayfair  5601.  Telegraphic  Address :  Bookmen  London. 


LAM  LEY  &  CO., 


Discount    Booksellers  and 
Publishers, 

1,  3,  and  5  EXHIBITION  ROAD,  S.W. 

The  resort  of  Students  and  Book.lovers  for  nearly  40  years.  Interesting 
and  out-of-the-way  books,  botli  old  and  new. 
Christmas    Catalogue    sent    on    application,    post  free. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK  TO  CHELSEA. 

By    REGINALD     BLUNT.       Many    Plates.      Two    Maps.       zs.   6d.  net. 


GLAISHER  S    CHRISTMAS  CATALOGUE 

an.l  the 

DECEMBER    REMAINDER    LIST    (No.  4001 
of  Book  Bargains  now  ready. 


SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


THE     IMPORTANT     COLLECTION     of     ORIENTAL     and  other 
PORCELAIN,     the     PROPERTY     of     tin-     LATE     WALTER  L. 
BEHRENS,    Esq.,    of    THE    ACORNS,    FALLOWFIELD,  MAN 
CHESTER. 

MESSRS.   SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  ij,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  December  9th,  and  Following 
Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 

The  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  of  Oriental  and  Whei  POR(  E- 
LA IN,  the  property  of  the  late  WALTER  L.  BEIIKEXS,  Esq.,  of  The 
Acorns,  Fallowfield,  Manchester  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  coin- 
prising  valuable  blue  and  white  and  coloured  Chinese  porcelain,  Per- 
sian works  of  art,  European  porcelain  and  pottery,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
glass. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
CHOICE   HOOKS,  MANUSCRIPTS,  and  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS, 
the  PROPERTY  of  a  well-known  AMERICAN  AMATEUR. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  iotli,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely, 

Very  CHOICE  BOOKS,  Manuscripts,  and  Autograph  Letters,  the 
property  of  a  well-known  AMERICAN  AMATEUR. 

May  be  viewed  two  clays  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
VALUABLE  BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  and  other  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  December  nth,  and  Following 
Hay,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  and  other  MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China, 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FKANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE  ROOMS,  20  HANOVER  SS?UARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on 
Owners'  premises  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  are  held  as  required. 
Valuations  far  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

A  Comfortable  Home  and  a  Cosy  Fire 

CONTRAST  MOST  STRONGLY  WITH 

Suffering,  Misery  and  Destitution. 


ClK  CDurci)  #rnip 


earnestly    asks    for   Meat,    Groceries,    Vegetables,    Fruit  ,  Cakes. 
Provisions  cf    all  kinds,    Coals,  Blankets,  Clothing,   Toys,   and  all 
sorts  of  things  suited  to  the  SeasoD,  or  Money  to  buy  them,  to  give 


Cbrisimas  CDeer 


to  Homeless  Starving  Men  and  Women,  Hungry  Families  of  the 
Unemployed,  and  to  Inmates  of  100  Labour  Homes,  Lads'  Homes, 

Women  s  Homes,  Farm  Colony  and  other  Institutions. 
Gifts  most  gratefully  received  by  Prebendary  Carlile,  Hon.  Chief 
Secretary,    Headquarters,    55,    Bryanston     Street,     Marble  Arch, 
London,  W.,  Cheques  being  crossed  "Barclay's,  a/c  Church  Army." 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,  AND   C3L0NIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W  C. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

CCHOOLS  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  in  ENGLAND  and 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Boaar  Law  on  Thursday  said  outright  :  "It  is 
my  belief  that  the  chance  of  a  settlement  is  smaller 
to-day  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  at  Lady- 
bank' six  weeks  ago."  We  fear  therefore  we  must 
accept  with  some  reserve  a  statement  made  on 
authority  that  during  the  past  week  "  practical  effect 
has  been  given  within  the  last  few  days  to  the  project 
of  a  private  interchange  of  views  ".  Has  Mr.  Asquith 
waited  too  long  without  taking  a  first  practical  step? 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  fears  that  he  has.  Mr.  Asquith  waits  ; 
but  the  position  moves. 

Whether  informal  meetings — if  arranged— would 
develop  into  a  formal  conference  and  lead  to  a 
settlement  largely  depends  on  how  soon  and 
how  thoroughly  Mr.  Asquith  can  convince  the 
rank  and  file'  of  his  party  that  settlement  is 
their  only  possible  way  out.  Mr.  Asquith's 
present  task  is  to  prove  to  his  party  that  Ulster  is  in 
earnest — that  Radicals  have  definitely  to  choose  be- 
tween an  agreement  with  the  Opposition  and  civil  war. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  politician  can  now  be 
found  who  doubts  that  this  is  so ;  but  Mr.  Asquith  has 
accurately  measured  the  stupidity  and  wilful  blindness 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  If  Mr.  Asquith  had  moved 
straight  ahead  towards  a  settlement  six  weeks  ago,  he 
would  not  have  succeeded  in  taking  his  party  with 
him.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  do  so  even  now. 
Many  Radicals — members  of  the  Cabinet  even— do  not 
vet  understand  the  position.  These  Radicals  must 
either  be  convinced  or  overridden.  Their  number  gets 
ever  less  as  the  position  develops.  The  mischief  is,  as 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  clearly  felt  at  Carnarvon,  that  delay, 
though  it  may  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Asquith,  is  perilous 
for  the  chances  of  ultimate  peace. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  clearly  be 
kept    out    of    the    discussion    if    there    is    to    be  a 


chance  of  the  Irish  question  being  settled  with- 
out civil  war.  We  say  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  because  on  Tuesday,  to  the  usual  salvo  of 
admiring  guffaws,  he  made  a  gratuitous,  an  extremely 
tactless  remark  about  the  "  enemy  "  in  Ulster,  and  this 
despite  the  excellent  tone  of  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  a 
week  ago,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Devlin  himself 
spoke  sensibly  and  humanely  about  Ulster  early  in  the 
week. 

Yet,  though  there  is  an  improved  outlook  in  the 
matter  of  an  Irish  settlement,  our  leaders  are  quite 
right  to  warn  Unionists  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  worst.  We  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  may  not,  after  all,  be  able  to  put 
sense  into  those  numskull  supporters  of  theirs  who  still 
insist  that  Ulster  is  bluffing,  or  that,  if  she  holds  out, 
she  can  in  the  end  be  batooned  to  death.  As  we  have 
said,  it  is  these  people  the  Prime  Minister  has  to  bring 
round  before  he  can  settle  with  Ulster. 

The  Government  has  now  proclaimed  that  no  arms 
shall  be  admitted  into  Ireland  ;  that  the  Customs  officers 
shall  search  even  the  luggage  of  wayfarers  to  Dublin 
for  hidden  weapons;  that  anything  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  mortally  employed  shall  be  confiscated.  At 
last  the  jest  is  finished — the  jest  concerning  toy  swords 
and  wooden  guns.  These  wooden  guns  are  now  so 
dangerous  and  deadly  that  a  proclamation  of  the  King 
is  called  for,  and  punctiliously  obeyed.  It  is  a  moment- 
ous step;  yet  not  a  single  Minister  has  spoken  of  it  on 
the  platform;  excused  it  or  explained  it.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  spoken  twice  since  the  Proclamation  was  drawn 
up.  Why  has  he  said  nothing  of  this  one  practical 
contribution  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  problem  of  Ulster? 

This  move  of  the  Government  should,  at  any  rate, 
bring  home  two  things  to  the  minds  of  English  electors; 
first,  how  serious  the  position  in  Ulster  really  is,  how 
near  we  are  to  the  actual  shooting  ;  second,  how  uneasy 
the  Government  begin  to  feel  as  to  their  power  of 
dealing  with  the  position  unaided.  The  fact  that  no 
traveller  can  now  proceed  from  England  into  Ireland 
without  having  his  personal  luggage  opened  and  ran- 
sacked for  possible  steel  and  gunpowder,  will  bring  the 
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crisis  home  to  many  whom  no  words  have  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing.  Is  this  Mr.  Asquith's  device  for 
bringing  the  position  home  to  his  own  supporters? 

We  wonder  whether  the  Prime  Minister's  memory 
has  been  slightly  refreshed  by  someone,  or  by  some- 
thing he  has  seen  in  print,  since  he  spoke  lately  about 
how  the  190O  election  was  won  by  his  side.  We  won- 
der, because  we  sec  he  admitted  on  Saturday  that  it 
was  "  mainly  "  won  on  Free  Trade.  Yet  we  notice  he 
carefully  refrained  from  going  closer  into  the  causes 
of  his  victory  than  that— not  a  word,  of  course,  about 
the  chains  and  the  Chinese  slaves  that  were  displayed 
on  posters  to  the  rustical  gaze  all  over  the  South  of 
England — not  a  word  about,  perhaps,  the  most  brazen 
of  all  electioneering  falsehoods  ! 

The  land  vote-catchers  have  forced  the  Prime 
Minister's  hand-  they  have  forced  him  to  declare  for 
a  minimum  wage.  This  was  the  really  vital  point  in 
his  speech  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  on  Tuesday 
night.  The  rest  was  by  comparison  unimportant,  for 
his  promise  of  a  new  Ministry  of  Lands  will  not  affect 
a  single  farm  worker's  vote,  nor  will  the  talk  about 
"  adequate  security  "  for  the  farmer  have  the  least 
effect  on  the  farmer's  vote;  it  is  the  usual  Radical 
fudge,  as  any  farmer  worth  the  name  well  knows. 
The  bait  is  the  minimum  wage. 

Against  the  next  election  Mr.  Asquith's  electioneers 
will  now  get  out  something  which  they  reckon  will 
beat,  for  vote-catching  purposes,  even  Chinese  slaves. 
There  is  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt  that, 
after  Mr.  Asquith's  speech,  many  of  his  electioneers 
will  go  to  the  country  with  the  minimum  wage — a 
pound  a  week  for  every  farm  worker.  It  docs  not  in 
the  least  matter  whether  the  leaders  hold  back  or  not, 
the  pound  a  week  bait  will  be  dangled  before  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  all  over  the  South  and  East  of  Eng- 
land. The  result  will  be  grave  in  not  a  few  seats  now 
held  by  Unionists — and  held  by  large  majorities — 
unless  we  are  prepared  well  beforehand  with  a  com- 
plete, scientific  exposure  of  the  thing.  Our  people  will 
have  to  persuade  the  rustical  mind  that  the  whole  pro- 
posal is  "a  plant  ".  They  will  have  to  arouse  the 
suspicions  of  the  farm  workers,  and  never  let  these 
suspicions  sleep.  The  ninepence  for  fourpence  swindle, 
for  example,  should  constantly  be  kept  before  the 
workers. 

We  are  not  going  to  pretend  that  the  figures  at 
Wick  are  good;  nor  shall  we  try  to  explain  them  away. 
Nothing  is  more  useless  and  nothing  in  politics  more 
stupid  than  juggling  with  the  figures  when  your  side 
has  not  won  or  when — as  has  happened  again  and 
again  within  the  last  year  or  two  to  the  Government 
side — your  side  has  only  scraped  in  by  a  greatly  re- 
duced majority.  Wick  is  an  out  and  out  "  Keltic 
fringe  "  seat,  an  extremely  old-fashioned  Radical  seat 
■ — in  fact,  a  regular  fossil.  We.  cannot  hope  to  do 
much  with  a  kind  of  political  antediluvian  in  Ultima 
Thule. 

The  Government's  love  of  bureaucracy  has  been  con- 
demned by  their  own  Lord  President.  "  Who  that  has 
watched  democracy  at  close  quarters  will  deny  that  it 
is  in  fact  more  cumbrous,  dilatory,  and  depressing  for 
a  people's  political  energy — and  not  any  less  so  to 
those  who  work  it — than  that  discussion  in  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  which  is  the  salutary  substitute  "? 
These  words  are  from  Lord  Morley,  in  his  recently- 
published  "  Notes  on  Politics  and  History  ".  He  gives 
them  no  particular  application,  but  they  show  clearly 
the  gulf  between  the  old  Liberalism  and  the  new.  Lord 
Morley  believes  in  Parliamentary  government.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  sets  up  Commissioners  everywhere. 

The  French  Cabinet  has  moved  decisively  towards  the 
Left.  It  includes  in  M.  VivLani  a  complete  Socialist,  and 
in  M.  Monis  a  Radical  ex-Premier.  The  new  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Doumerguc,  is  described  for  us  by  M. 
Clemenceau  as  a  man  of  placid  character  "in  whose 


soul  I  cannot  discover  any  sanguinary  fury  "  ;  but  in 
his  quiet  way  M.  Doumergue  is  a  Radical  and  an  anti- 
cleric.  M.  Viviani  is  one  of  those  who  "  with  a  geste 
magnifique  "  have  "extinguished  in  heaven  lights 
which  will  never  be  relit  ".  Probably  he  will  not  be 
allowed  furiously  to  harry  the  French  Church.  The 
Government  have  their  hands  too  lull  to  take  up  just 
now  the  great  and  blessed  "  work  of  irreligion  ".  The 
three  really  important  people  so  long  as  this  Ministry 
lasts  are  M.  Clemenceau,  who  holds  the  wires;  M. 
Caillaux,  who  tumbled  the  late  Government  to  the 
ground;  and  M.  Jaures,  whose  votes  will  be  necessary 
now  that  all  sound  Republicans  are  potentially  of  the 
Opposition. 

The  really  important  question  is  how  this  change  of 
Government  will  affect  foreign  policy  and  the  three 
years'  military  service.  The  Radical  wing  calls  for  a 
gradual  reversion  from  three  years'  service  to  two;  but 
with  M.  Caillaux  in  the  Cabinet  and  M.  Clemenceau 
pulling  the  strings  this  gradual  reversion  will  have  no 
practical  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Ministry.  The  three  years'  service  Bill  is  law — an  ac- 
complished fact  to  be  administered  without  political 
bias.  This  triumph  of  the  Radicals  has  come  too  late 
to  be  of  much  practical  use  to  them  beyond  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  "  making  the  elections  "  in 
May  of  next  year. 

M.  Clemenceau  is  a  strong  man,  but  his  turbulent 
past  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  take  a  promi- 
nent position  cither  as  President  of  the  Republic  or  as 
Prime  Minister.  He  has  therefore  become  the  maker 
and  destroyer  of  Cabinets.  In  this  respect  he  often 
finds  himself  in  a  difficult  position  and  unable  to  decide 
whose  Cabinet  will  best  serve  his  purpose  and  carry 
out  his  destructive  policy  :  "  I  have  to  choose  between 
Caillaux,  who  thinks  he  is  Napoleon,  and  Briand,  who 
thinks  himself  the  Almighty  ",  he  was  heard  to  say. 

Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  again  met  the  Reichs- 
tag on  Tuesday.  He  was  heard  in  deep  silence  in 
an  explanation  of  Germany's  foreign  policy.  The 
Emperor's  decision  virtually  to  punish  the  officers  at 
Zabern  saves  the  position  for  a  time,  at  any  rate.  The 
Chancellor's  speech  this  week  tells  us  little.  That 
Germany  is  in  friendly  conference  with  the  Triple 
Entente  without  feeling  less  the  bond  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  not  news.  The  tone  of  his  speech  was 
extremely  friendly  towards  Great  Britain — almost 
cordial. 

Mr.  Harcourt  lias  not  moved  in  the  Indo-South 
African  problem.  But  the  Union  Government  have 
appointed  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  Indian  g-iev- 
ances.  It  would  do  well  to  recognise  at  the  outset  that 
Indian  labour  has  made  Natal,  that  Indian  grievances 
were  few  before  the  war  but  have  increased  since  the 
Union,  and  that  the  claims  of  Indians  in  South  Africa 
do  not  strike  outsiders  as  excessive.  "  South  Africa 
a  white  man's  country  ",  is  a  good  cry,  but  it  is  not 
politics.  There  are  four  blacks  to  every  white.  On  the 
top  of  this  the  white  South  Africans  introduced  Indians 
for  their  profit,  and  allowed  them  to  settle  before  the 
cry  was  heard  of.  The  present  generation  has  to  pay 
for  this. 

The  position  of  Asiatic  labour  in  British  Columbia  is 
altogether  different.  There  may  be  a  sound  case  for 
keeping  a  man  out  of  a  country  when  he  is  not  wanted, 
but  none  for  irritating  him  when  you  have  invited  him 
to  come  in  and  allowed  him  to  settle.  British  Columbia 
would  have  no  right  to  persecute  the  Asiatics  in  the  pro- 
vince, but  a  perfect  right  to  keep  more  from  coming  in. 

The  full  extent  of  Mr.  Parkin's  failure  in  England — 
a  failure  which  began  to  be  clear  during'  the  first 
week  of  his  mission — is  now  accurately  measured. 
The  English  labour  leaders  have  met  and  censured  Mr. 
Larkin  without  reserve.  Mr.  Larkin's  latest  achieve- 
ment was  especially  noted  as  "  wicked  and  disloyal  ". 
Let  us  realise  what   precisely  Mr.   Larkin  had  done. 
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Last  week  a  deputation  of  English  trade  unionists  went 
to  Dublin  to  try  to  arrange  a  settlement  there  between 
masters  and  men.  Mr.  Larkin  agreed  and  consented 
bo  this;  but  no  sooner  had  the  deputation  started  than 
he  sent  to  his  followers  in  Dublin  a  telegram  whose 
effect  was  to  encourage  resistance  to  the  deputation's 
efforts  for  peace.  This  is  Mr.  Larkin's  idea  of  straight 
policy  and  straight  dealing. 

The  English  labour  leaders,  though  they  have  con- 
demned Mr.  Larkin  outright,  have  decided  to  continue 
helping  the  strikers  in  Dublin  with  money  and  food. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  approve  of  sympathetic 
strikes  and  tearing  up  contracts.  They  have,  on  the 
contrary,  voted  the  sympathetic  strike  unwise  and  im- 
practicable. One  of  the  railway  leaders  pointed  out 
that  if  the  principle  of  tainted  goods  was  accepted  by 
English  trade  unions,  the  railwaymen  would  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  in  work.  This  English  money  and  food  for 
Dublin  is  not  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the 
Irish  transport  workers,  though  logically  it  would 
seem  to  be.  It  is  an  expression  of  sympathy  for 
hungry  men  and  women  fighting  for  better  conditions. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  gave  an  interesting  account  at 
this  meeting  of  labour  leaders  of  the  way  in  which  he 
had  handled  the  strike  in  Wales.  Mr.  Thomas  is  the 
most  notoriously  abused  of  all  those  who  have  been 
attacked  by  Mr.  Larkin,  but  Mr.  Thomas  is  able  to 
keep  his  temper.  His  references  to  Mr.  Larkin  were 
civil  and  fair.  Mr.  Thomas  describes  the  Welsh  strike 
of  last  week  as  a  "  disgrace  to  the  trade  union  move- 
ment " — a  view  very  forcibly  expressed  a  week  ago  in 
this  Review.  Mr.  Thomas  went  down  on  a  difficult 
mission.  He  had  to  tell  the  men  they  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  they  must  get  back  to  work.  That 
the  men  obeyed  him  is  distinctly  encouraging.  It  looks 
as  if  the  discipline  of  trade  unions  may  some  day  be 
restored. 

Field  sports  (fox  hunting  above  all)  are  a  great 
feature,  a  very  old,  characteristic  and  excellent  feature, 
of  life  in  England.  They  are  wrought  into  our  island 
character.  So  that  the  gay  and  delightful  sixtieth 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Field  on  Wednesday  was 
truly  national  :  a  typical  good  English  occasion  out 
and  out,  with  its  rousing  toasts  of  "The  King" — 
given  with  a  John  Bull  roar  of  unmistakable  patriotism 
— and  its  fox  hunting  speeches  and  songs.  We  felici- 
tate our  fine  old  full-blooded  friend — and,  we  rather 
fancy,  our  Tory  friend  to  boot  ! — the  Field.  We 
felicitate  its  high  spirited,  zealous  editor  and  staff. 
Bravo  the  Field  is  very  much  like  saying  Bravo 
England. 

We  take  this  chance  to  refer  to  the  letters  that  are 
printed  under  "  Correspondence  "  this  week  on  fox- 
hunting. We  hate  and  condemn  giving  unnecessary 
pain  to  animals  in  any  way ;  and  our  experience  is  that 
English  sportsmen — fox-hunters  and  shooting  men 
alike — are  quite  as  anxious  to  avoid  giving  unneces- 
sary pain  as  are  people  who  do  not  engage  in  field 
sports  at  all.  Our  experience  is  they  are  on  the  whole 
quite  humane  men  ;  and  we  have  seen  countless  illus- 
trations of  this  in  field  sport.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  too  often  the  stories  against  hunting,  shooting 
and  fishing  suggest  the  un-English  note  of  spite,  of 
spite  and  sentimentalism — those  two  unpleasant  half- 
sisters.  We  do  not  think  the  fox-hunting  parson  is  a 
bad  character  :  on  the  contrary,  we  have  often  found 
him  to  be  a  good  man  and  true.  Whilst,  as  for  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  everyone  who  has  followed  his 
splendid  career  from  his  Oxford  days  knows  him  for 
a  man  of  noble  aim  and  honour. 

For  pure  cynical  effrontery  it  would  be  hard  to  beat 
Mr.  Harcourt's  jest  at  the  National  Liberal  Ciub  the 
other  day.  Amidst  the  joyous  cheers  of  ihe  anti- 
game,  anti-landlord  Radicals  he  vowed  he  had  the 
greatest  antipathy  to  game — and  had  been  destroying 
it  busily  on  his  estates  during  the  last  few  weeks  ! 


Everybody  must  recognise  that  it  is  not  humanly 
possible  for  a  Radical  placed  as  Mr.  Marcourt  is  to 
be  severely  consistent ;  it  is  not  in  mortals  to  command 
consistency  in  such  a  position.  But  to  make  light  in 
public  of  one's  inconsistency,  to  invite  the  public  to 
jest  with  one  about  it,  is  going  far  indeed. 

When  the  American  Ambassador  tells  us-  in  some 
degree  at  least  seriously — that  better  English  is  spoken 
in  America  than  in  England,  it  really  is  a  little  too 
much.  At  the  Savage  Club  dinner  this  week  he  said, 
"  On  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  wa  speak  English  better 
than  you  do,  and  more  of  it  "  !  The  Americans  are  a 
people  (or  air  a  people)  that,  as  Charles  Dickens  told 
them,  like  to  be  "  cracked  up  ".  They  are  rich.  They 
are — or  seem  to  be — confident  of  themselves.  They 
excel  at  the  business  of  games.  They  make  things 
"  hum  ".  But  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  they  speak  good 
English. 

Their  English  and  their  spelling  of  English  which 
we  are  sorry  to  say  is  imitated  by  English  writers  who 
should  know  better — are  most  unpleasant.  Their 
twang  is  sometimes  so.  Nor  is  American  literature  of 
much  account.  The  Americans,  it  is  true,  have  had 
Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman,  two  great  and  original 
writers  and  thinkers,  and  they  have  had  Hawthorne. 
Bret  Harte,  too,  counts  in  a  smaller  way,  whilst 
William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  a  wonderful  little  poem, 
"  To  a  Waterfowl  ".  But  the  list  of  their  writers  of 
genius,  or  even  high  talents,  is  painfully  restricted. 

Dr.  Georges  Brandes,  who  has  been  talking  to  us 
in  England  of  Shakespeare  and  Nietzsche,  is  a  critic 
in  the  grand  or  universal  manner.  The  literature  of 
Europe  is  his  field.  He  has  a  true  sense  of  propor- 
tion. He  speaks  always  with  authority,  because  he  is 
not  a  specialist  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  any 
particular  small  group,  but  a  critic  who  has  widely  read 
all  that  is  best  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  He  does 
not  forget,  in  estimating  the  worth  of  contemporary 
and  ephemeral  literature,  that  this  literature  has  to  be 
weighed  against  the  style  and  wisdom  of  immortal 
genius.  Dr.  Brandes  is  not  the  sort  of  critic  who 
spends  himself  in  superlatives  upon  clever  contem- 
poraries. If  one  hails  each  successful  book  or  play  of 
the  year  as  a  work  of  genius,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
Macbeth  or  Alcestis?  English  criticism  to-day  ~adly 
needs  a  lesson  from  Dr.  Brandes — a  lesson  in  the  art 
of  estimating  real  as  opposed  to  market  value. 

The  surprise  of  Dr.  Brandes  that  the  English  play- 
goer does  not  know  Shakespeare  by  heart  is  possibly 
less  innocent  than  it  seems.  "  I  have  seen  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree  as  Falstaff",  he  told  an  interviewer  on 
his  arrival  in  England.  "  What  astonished  me  was 
that  the  programme  that  was  given  to  the  public  con- 
tained so  much  about  the  play.  I  believed  that  little 
children  in  school  knew  their  Shakespeare,  and  I  asked 
a  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me  at  the  theatre  whether 
this  introduction  to  the  play  was  for  children.  He 
answered  me,  '  Not  at  all;  it  is  for  the  English  public  '. 
And  I  was  astonished.  To  most  of  the  public  the  play 
appeared  to  be  quite  new.  So  genuine  was  the  laugh- 
ter that  I  believe  that  they  then  heard  the  wit  of  Falstaff 
for  tihe  first  time  ".  Dr.  Brandes,  by  the  way,  speaks 
excellent  English,  though  his  Danish  accent  sometimes 
makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  follow. 

English  people,  the  mass  of  educated  English  people, 
do  not  much  care  about  English  literature.  They  prefer 
the  second  rate — in  their  poetry,  in  their  drama,  in  their 
criticism,  in  their  fiction.  This  is  such  a  well-known, 
absolutely  established  fact  that  it  is  absurd  to  try  to 
hide  it  away  in  shame.     But  at  least  they  can  some- 

.  times  pay  a  right  compliment  to  a  great  foreign  man  of 
letters.  Thanks  to  Lord  Redesdale  and  Mr.  John  Lane, 
M.  Anatole  France — a  supremist  in  irony  and  style — 
was  honoured  in  London  on  Wednesday  night.  We 
should  have  been  disgraced  had  we  let  him  come  and 

!  go  unrecognised. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES. 

MR.  ASQUITH'S  SUBfLETV. 

THERE  is  a  disposition  to  believe  the  Government 
are  content  to  let  the  Home  Rule  question  drift 
to  the  very  verge  Of  Civil  war  withoul  offering-  any 
settlement  which  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Opposi- 
tion to  accept*    We  are  convinced  thai  this  view  is 

wrong — we  must  be  prepared  for  greater  subtlety  ! 
Mr.  Asquith  is  not  the  man  to  let  things  drift  in- 
definitely. We  do  not  believe  thai  any  statesman,  far 
less  one  of  Mr.  Asquith's  ability  and  experience,  would 
run  so  grave  a  risk.  Recalling  his  dexterity  during 
the  crisis  of  the  Parliament  Hill,  we  may  be  certain 
that  his  present  attitude  has  been  deliberately  assumed 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  It  is  part  of  a  general 
scheme.  His  pretended  ignorance  of  the  views  of  the 
Opposition  leaders  deceives  no  one.  It  is  the  party 
game.  Mr.  Asquith  dots  not  need  to  be  told  that 
there  are  certain  limits  of  concession  beyond  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  cannot  be  induced  to  give 
way.  The  exclusion  of  Ulster  is  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Asquith  may  talk  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the 
Bill,  but  he  knows  that  Ulster  will  not  give  in.  He 
is  playing  a  difficult  part,  and  playing  it  well.  He  has 
hinted  that  in  the  last  resort  he  will  drive  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  through  under  the  Parliament  Act— that  be  is 
prepared  to  put  down  the  resistance  of  Ulster  by  force. 
But  he  does  not  mean  it.  Mr.  Asquith  is  anxious  to 
sec  the  Home  Rule  question  settled  by  agreement.  He 
knows  that  it  must  be  got  out  of  the  way  if  the  Govern- 
ment are  to  remain  in  office  after  the  next  election. 
The  Government  dare  not  go  to  the  country  with  the 
Home  Rule  question  still  unsettled.  Home  Rule  may 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  having  done  nothing  in  the  past, 
but  the  Cabinet  will  not  face  another  election  with  the 
certainty  that  if  they  were  returned  dependent  on  the 
Irish  vote  Home  Rule  must  prevent  them  doing  any- 
thing in  the  future. 

Still  less  does  the  Government  dare  to  face  a  General 
Election  with  Ulster  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  Mr. 
Asquith  must  settle— if  he  can.  It  is  imperative  in  the 
interests  of  the  Liberal  party.  His  speeches  at  Lady- 
bank,  at  Leeds,  and  at  Manchester,  while  they  differ 
in  tone,  are  alike  in  being  obscure.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this  obscurity?  Why  instead  of  "  full 
steam  ahead  "  is  the  vessel  groping  in  the  fog?  Mr. 
Asquith  himself  gave  the  explanation  at  Manchester. 
Patience  is  necessary.  But  not  for  the  reason  that  is 
generally  supposed.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
have  expressed  their  readiness  to  hear  anything  that 
Mr.  Asquith  has  to  say.  Sir  Edward  Carson  says, 
"  Put  your  proposal  in  black  and  white  and  we  will 
consider  it  ".  Mr.  Asquith  cannot — not  yet.  He  intends 
to  give  wayi  but — quite  apart  from  Mr.  Redmond  and 
the  Nationalist  vote — be  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  offer 
terms.  His  difficulty  is  not  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
the  Opposition.  It  is  to  bring  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  position ; 
and,  having  recognised  it,  to  deal  with  it  in  the  only 
possible  way — by  agreement.  The  Cabinet  know  they 
arc  faced  with  a  crisis  the  danger  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate.  But  during  the  last  two  years 
their  followers  have  been  encouraged  to  scoff  at  the 
wooden  swords  and  dummy  rifles  of  Ulster.  They 
have  been  taught  by  their  leaders  that  Ulster  is  bluff- 
ing, and  they  believe  it.  They  must  be  taught  other- 
wise, and  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  be  patient  while  they  are 
learning  their  lesson.  Before  Mr.  Asquith  can  offer 
compromise  he  must  teach  his  own  supporters  that  com- 
promise is  necessary.  They  must  be  made  to  realise  that 
we  are  in  face  of  the  gravest  crisis  since  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  They  are  being  educated,  and  the  process 
takes  time.  That  is  why  Mr.  Asquith  is  compelled  to 
hide  his  intentions  in  a  mist  of  fine  phrases.  For  the 
same  reason  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  "  and  the 
"  Westminster  Gazette  ",  the  responsible  organs  of 
the  party,  have  developed  a  spirit  of  sweet  reasonable- 
ness. They  have  abandoned  the  doctrine  that  Ulster  is 
binding.  In  doing  so  they  are  acting  under  orders 
from  headquarters.    The  Liberal  halfpenny  Press  will 


follow  their  example  as  soon  as  their  readers  are  in  a 
more  receptive  mood.  Mr.  Massingham  has  already 
given  a  lead.  For  the  same  reason  we  suspect  that 
the  Proclamation  of  Arms  is  not  .so  much  intended  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  rifles  into  Ulster  as  to  im- 
press the  wild  men  of  the  Liberal  party  with  the  grav  ity 
of  the  position.  Since  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force 
have  nearly  all  the  arms  they  require,  the  proclama- 
tion can  serve  no  other  purpose.  This  explanation  is 
borne  out  by  the  futile  precaution  of  examining  the 
luggage  of  passengers  at  Belfast.  The  Cabinet  arc 
not  so  ignorant  of  the  science  of  gun-running  that  thev 
seriously  believe  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council  would 
adopt  this  method  of  importing  arms.  The  arming  of 
100,000  men  requires  other  means  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  rifles,  half  a  dozen  at  a.  time,  in  passengers' 
•uggage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  organisers  of  the  Liberal 
party  are  alive  to  the  necessity  for  supplying  "  copy  " 
to  the  newspapers,  if  they  wish  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  Ulster  means  business.  They  have  got  to  make- 
it  know  n  that  the  era  of  "  dummy  rifles  "  is  at  an  end. 
The  Customs  examination  of  luggage — farce  though 
it  lie — serves  their  purpose.  The  Liberal  rank  and  file 
still  believe  that  Ulster  is  bluffing.  They  must  unlearn 
their  lesson  before  Mr.  Asquith  can  see  his  way  clear 
to  make  any  offer  which  would  appease  the  Opposition 
without  estranging  his  own  followers.  Mr.  Asquith 
desires  a  compromise  ;  but  the  Liberal  rank  and  file  have 
yet  to  be  convinced  that  compromise  is  the  only  way.  If 
Mr.  Asquith  were  outright  to  declare  for  compromise, 
he  would  at  (Mice  provoke  outcry  and  disaffection 
among  his  supporters.  These  supporters  must  be 
convinced  that  Ulster  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  that 
the  consequences  to  themselves  of  persisting  to  force 
Home  Rule  upon  Ulster  will  be  disastrous.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  accurately  measured  the  stupidity  of  his 
party.  He  knows  to  the  full  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring 
home  to  them  the  gravity  and  intense  reality  of  the 
Ulster  problem.  He  is  waiting  for  them  to  realise 
for  themselves  how  grievous  this  problem  is.  He  is 
waiting  for  the  resistance  in  Ulster  to  develop  until  the 
intentions  of  Ulster  cannot  be  ignored.  Ulster  unmis- 
takeably  in  arms  and  in  earnest  is  the  only  conclusive 
argument  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  men  who  are 
wilfully  refusing  to  face  the  facts.  Mr.  Asquith  knows 
that  his  party  will  only  allow  him  to  compromise  and 
offer  peace  if  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  only 
alternative  to  peace  is  not,  as  they  fondly  imagine,  a 
little  passive  resistance  or  ill-feeling,  but  civil  w"ar,  out- 
right and  declared. 

Whether  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  party  will  agree 
with  the  concessions  which  Mr.  Asquith  intends  to 
make  is  another  story.  He  has  lately  been  in  Ireland 
and  is  no  doubt  trying  to  persuade  the  extremists  of 
his  party  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
Whether  he  will  be  successful  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Redmond  has  to  deal  with  Mr.  Devlin  in  much  the 
same  way  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  deal  with  the  un- 
imaginative men  of  his  own  party,  though  the  analogy 
is  not,  of  course,  complete.  The  position  is  roughly 
this.  The  country  wants  the  Home  Rule  question 
settled  permanently.  Mr.  Asquith  knows  that  for  their 
own  sakes  the  Liberal  party  must  somehow  contrive 
to  do  this.  He  also  knows  that  he  has  yet  to  convince 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  party  that  this  is  so.  Mean- 
time the  Unionists  can  only  wait  till  Mr.  Asquith  has. 
succeeded.  There  is,  of  course,  a  flaw  in  Mr. 
Asquith's  plan.  It  was  indicated  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
speech  at  Carnarvon  on  Thursday.  Mr.  Asquith  must 
wait  for  his  party  ;  but  the  position  does  not  wait  for 
Mr.  Asquith.  The  chances  of  a  settlement  are  smaller 
now  than  they  were  six  weeks  ago. 

THE    INCIDENCE    OF  TAXATION. 

MR.  ASQUITH,  in  his  Oldham  speech,  threw  out 
a  casual  hint  that  the  time  had  come  "  for  a 
complete  re-examination,  both  downwards  and  up- 
wards, of  the  whole  system  of  Income  Tax  exemption, 
abatement,  and  graduation  ".  There  is  nothing  very 
new  in  such  an  examination  ;   for  the  system  of  taxing 
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incomes  has  already  been  revised  eight  times  between 
1842  and  1909.  In  that  year  there  came  into  effect 
a  new  principle  of  which  we  are  likely  to  hear  con- 
siderably more  in  the  future,  the  principle  that  large 
incomes  should  pay  the  ordinary  tax,  plus  a  super-tax. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  Government  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  lowering  the  exemption  limit  from 
;/?i6o  to  £120;  but  there  are  two  factors  which  make 
it  difficult  at  present  to  criticise  such  a  proposal  defi- 
nitely. In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  yet  been  made 
aware  of  the  scale  of  graduation  which  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  adopt;  and,  in  the  second  place,  even  if 
we  knew  it,  our  national  statistics  are  in  such  a 
chaotic  state  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty  how  much  would  accrue  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  if  we  knew  what  his  new  scale- 
was  to  be. 

This  income  tax  question,  however,  is  coupled  with 
another,  not  merely  in  the  minds  of  Cabinet  Ministers, 
but  in  the  rather  more  perturbed  minds  of  economists. 
It  is  not  due  to  a  mere  coincidence  that  Mr.  Asquith 
should  have  made  this  reference  to  income  tax  very 
soon  after  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  "  land  burst- 
ing "  speeches  and  just  before  he  himself  spoke  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club  on  the  subject  of  land.  There 
is  a  definite  belief  in  the  Liberal  party  that  land  can 
bear  more  taxation — a  good  deal  more  and  not  merely 
a  little  more — that  the  landlord  ought  to  be  penalised 
to  a  greater  extent,  and  that  the  money  which  is 
wanted  for  the  cost  of  the  further  social  reforms  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  recent  speech 
should  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  anybody  but  the 
large  capitalists.  Let  us  see  whether  there  is  any 
justification  for  this  attitude. 

Of  the  estimated  amount  of  ^90,000,000  paid  in 
rent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  every  year,  the  net  rental 
from  agricultural  lands  is  only  ^'17,500,000.  The 
rents  from  business  establishments  and  private  houses 
amount  to  very  nearly  ^60,000,000.  Yet  the  extent 
of  agricultural  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
77,000,000  acres,  and  the  towns,  which  are  financially 
so  much  more  valuable,  occupy  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  land  in  comparison.  Again,  the  net  profits  accru- 
ing from  the  occupation  of  lauds  in  the  financial  year 
1910-11  amounted  to  only  ^4,000,000  (a  liberal  esti- 
mate), and  in  the  same  period  the  net  profits  from 
businesses,  professions,  etc.,  excluding  railways, 
amounted  to  ^425,000,000.  The  gross  assessment  of 
agricultural  lands  in  1908-9 — the  year  before  the 
famous  Budget — was  ^52,000,000;  thirty-five  years 
previously  the  same  area  was  assessed  at  ^,"67,000,000. 

Figures  are  burdensome ;  but  these  are  eloquent 
enough.  If  such  statistical  data  as  the  Blue  Books 
and  other  publications  afford  are  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  national  income  has  steadily  risen  year 
by  year,  but  that  the  real  income  of  the  farming  com- 
munity, taken  by  itself,  has  shown  a  constant  tendency 
to  become  smaller  and  smaller.  We  are  continually 
reminded  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  followers  that 
thousands  of  farm  labourers  in  this  country  are  so  ill 
paid  that  they  cannot  afford  an  economic  rent  for 
their  cottages.  We  are  much  less  often  reminded, 
however,  that  there  are  also  thousands  of  farmers  in 
this  country  whose  profits  are  so  small  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  an  economic  rent  to  the  landowner. 

This  raises  a  question  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  modern  economic  condition  of  this  coun- 
try. The  large  capitalist  class,  the  class  which  ex- 
hibits the  greatest  resentment  against  the  income  tax, 
is  the  very  class  that  can  best  afford  to  pay  it.  Really, 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  large  employers  of  labour 
to  manipulate  prices  when  they  find  themselves  threa- 
tened by  the  Exchequer.  Practically  every  large  firm 
in  this  country  has  made  a  good  thing  out  of  the  Insur- 
ance Act.  The  employer's  contribution  of  3d.  has  been 
much  more  than  covered  by  the  steady  rise  in  prices 
that  followed  the  application  of  the  Act.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  quite  impossible  for  the  farmer  or  the  land- 
owner to  manipulate  the  prices  of  his  produce.  He  is 
handicapped,  in  the  first  place  by  Free  Trade,  which 
allows  his  foreign  competitor  to  undersell  him,  and  he 


is  handicapped  in  the  second  place  by  the  preposter- 
ously high  freight  rates  charged  by  our  railways. 

Surely  the  plan  of  the  Government  is  thus  seen  to  be 
almost  starkly  simple  in  its  ferocious  penalising  of 
the  land.  Does  anyone  imagine  that  large  manufac- 
turers and  ardent  supporters  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment like  Sir  William  Lever,  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  and 
Sir  John  Brunner,  or  great  engineers  like  Lord  Cow- 
dray,  of  the  firm,  of  Pearson,  or  large  coal  owners  like 
Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  will  suffer  in  any  way  from  the 
super-tax?  They  will  hardly  be  affected  at  all.  The 
public  will  pay  more  for  its  chemicals,  its  soap,  its 
coal,  its  Dundee  jam,  and  its  machinery;  but  the  rela- 
tivelv  small  amount  of  the  super-tax  will  be  lost  in  the 
inflated  profits. 

Not  such  is  the  case  of  the  farmer  or  the  landowner. 
As  the  average  income  of  the  English  farmer,  indeed, 
is  only  ;£'6o  a  year,  he  will  not  be  affected  either  by 
the  normal  income  tax  or  the  super-tax,  but  he  will 
be  affected  by  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  lowering  of 
his  already  small  profits.  The  landowner  may  draw 
what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  large  income  from 
his  estates,  but  this  income,  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
sunk  in  land,  is  trifling  compared  to  the  return  which 
would  have  accrued  to  the  landowner  if  he  had  put 
his  money  into  potash. 

The  whole  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  is 
one  which  will  have  to  be  examined  very  thoroughly 
indeed  before  the  Conservative  Party  gives  its  approval 
to  any  scheme  proposed  by  the  Liberal  Government. 
Even  with  the  present  abatements,  the  landowners  and 
the  large  farmers  feel  the  weight  of  the  income  tax 
much  more  severely  than  the  manufacturers,  for  the 
reason  stated  above — viz.,  that  they  cannot  manipulate 
their  prices  as  the  manufacturers  can  when  they  find 
themselves  threatened  with  additional  expenditure.  It 
must  never  be  overlooked  that  the  average  return 
yielded  by  the  land  of  this  country  to  the  capital  sunk 
in  it  is  less  than  3  per  cent.  No  business  man  would 
look  at  such  a  small  profit.  Yet  the  enormous  profits 
of  industrial  concerns  can  be,  and  are,  continually  in- 
flated, whereas  the  farmer  and  the  landowner  see  their 
profits  altering  only  for  the  worse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  system  of  co-operation, 
such  as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  his  colleagues  have 
so  successfully  carried  out  in  Ireland,  would  be  of 
great  assistance  here,  but  in  Ireland  this  system  of 
co-operation  benefits  chiefly  the  farmer,  who  is  now,  in 
most  cases,  the  owner  of  his  land  and  not  the  labourer. 
The  logical  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  land 
speeches  would  appear  to  be  the  formation  of  a  vast 
system  of  agricultural  trusts,  through  the  operations 
of  which  both  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  would  suffer, 
while  the  owners  of  the  soil  would  be  gradually  elbowed 
out  by  the  judicial  bureaucrats  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Land. 


THE  LABOUR  WAR. 

THE  English  trade  unions  have  rejected  Mr. 
Larkin.  Mr.  Birrell's  hero  is  henceforth  a 
political  Ishmael — for  Liberals  hasten  to  disown  a  man 
when  he  is  down.  But  the  disappearance  of  the  man 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  disappearance  of  his 
doctrine. 

The  struggle  between  orderly  and  disorderly  trade 
unionism  has  been  extremely  interesting.  On  the  one 
hand  were  bodies  of  organised  working-men  with  a 
policy,  a  tradition,  and  a  conservative  outlook  of  their 
own;  on  the  whole  fairly  well  paid  and  living  in  decent 
conditions,  a  kind  of  aristocracy  or  middle  class  of 
labour.  Enter  to  them  a  body  of  ill-paid  Irish  workers, 
with  a  demand  for  (a)  better  wages,  (b)  better  condi- 
tions, (c)  recognition.  In  that  stage  of  the  affair  Mr. 
Larkin  was  absolute  in  Dublin,  and  a  person  of  no 
importance  in  England.  Now  the  English  working-man 
has  no  great  belief  in  the  theoretical  unity  of  labour, 
but  he  has  a  practical  dislike  of  starvation.  The  starv- 
ing women  and  children  of  Dublin  stirred  him  more 
than  the  dtxtrines  of  his  fellows.  He  paid  up,  and 
he  cheered  Mr.  Larkin — of  whose  existence  he  really 
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became  aware  after  Mr.  Birrell  "  produced  "  htm  from 
prison — when  Mr.  Larkin  came  over  and  talked  of 
Starving  women  and  children  in  Dublin.  His  sympathy 
was  a  sound  human  instinct,  like  that  of  the  English 
with  the  French  emigres  or  the  citizens  of  Paris  in  the 
siege  of  1870.  But  as  in  those  two  parallel  cases,  il 
was  a  general  instinct  that  took  no  particular  count  of 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  dispute. 

So  far  Mr.  Larkin  was  on  firm  ground.  Circum- 
stances had  made  him  a  power.  He  believed  himself 
omnipotent,  and  he  expressed  contempt  for  the  steady- 
going  English  trade  unionists.  He  did  not  realise  their 
reserve  of  industrial  stability,  their  lack  of  political 
power,  and  when  he  attempted  to  rush  their  resistance 
he  was  defeated.  When  he  cried  that  his  people  were 
starving  they  gave  him  money ;  but  when  he  asked 
them  to  strike  in  sympathy  they  refused.  Tearing  up 
contracts  may  do  in  Ireland;  it  will  not  do  in  England. 
That  was  the  lesson  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  this 
week,  which  gave  Mr.  Larkin  his  quietus.  The  answer 
to  Mr.  Larkin's  wild  rhetoric  of  a  fiery  cross  was  given 
by  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Railway  men's  Union,  who  said 
truly  that  if  sympathetic  strikes  were  to  become  the 
policy  of  the  unions  there  would  never  be  a  time  when 
the  members  of  his  union  were  not  affected  by  some 
dispute  in  some  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Williams  is 
an  ordinary  sensible  man,  who  would  never  inspire  his 
followers  to  enthusiasm;  Mr.  Larkin  is  a  rather  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  can  on  occasion  do  it.  But  Mr. 
Williams  has  a  level  head  and  the  level  heads  have 
carried  the  day. 

The  English  trade  unionists  have  done  well  this  week. 
They  have  shown  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  the 
country  will  quickly  recognise;  they  have  proved  them- 
selves practical  men  of  affairs,  not  wild  agitatois.  It 
may  be  lack  of  imagination,  it  may  be  high  courage,  it 
may  even  be  high  industrial  statesmanship,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  all  three,  which  has  kept  them  from  endorsing 
Larkinism ;  but  at  least  it  must  go  to  their  credit  that 
they  have  not  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance.  They 
have  ballast.  If  the  country  is  preserved  from  indus- 
trial war,  it  has  the  English  trade  unionists  and  not 
the  Cabinet  to  thank. 

Employers  would  do  well  to  recognise  this  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  trade  unionists.  There  is  in  some 
quarters  a  tendency  to  laugh  at  trade  unions,  a  tendency 
which  springs  naturally  from  the  futility  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  Parliament  but  which  is  nevertheless  a  grave 
mistake.  Labour  has  stultified  itself  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  it  has  no  intention  of  doing  so  in  the 
country.  Politically  the  trade  unions  are  inexperienced, 
and  have  made  two  mistakes  :  their  machinery  has  been 
rushed  by  Socialists,  their  Members  of  Parliament  have 
been  rushed  by  Liberals.  But  the  working-man  is  not 
necessarily  either  a  Socialist  or  a  Liberal.  He  resents 
being-  rushed ;  and  while  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has 
his  eye  on  the  seat  in  the  Cabinet  to  which  some 
Liberals  would  elevate  him,  the  working-man  has  no 
such  interest  in  his  titular  leader's  advancement. 
Labour  in  politics  is  a  poor  thing,  a  .very  ordinary  stock 
which  pays  no  dividends  although  its  directors  take 
their  fees.  But  in  its  own  field  it  must  have  a  future, 
if  its  energies  are  sensibly  directed,  if  it  attends  to  the 
things  which  matter.  It  does  not  matter  very  much  if 
there  is  a  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  it  matters  still  less 
if  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  is  that  Minister.  In  any 
case  his  vote  is  at  the  Government's  service ;  his  lips 
may  speak  Labour,  but  his  legs  will  walk  into  the 
Government  lobby.  But  it  matters  a  good  deal  to 
working-men  that  their  wages  should  be  paid;  that 
their  hours  of  labour  should  be  reasonable  ;  their  condi- 
tions of  life  tolerable  ;  and  their  employment,  so  far  as 
may  be,  permanent. 

As  to  the  last  point  the  trade  union  leaders  and  the 
employers  are  at  one.  Tearing  up  contracts  ruins  the 
working-man's  security  as  well  as  the  employer's 
ability  to  carry  on  his  business;  on  this  point  the  agree- 
ment between  capital  and  labour  is  in  no  serious  dan- 
ger. The  question  of  hours  is  only  pressing  in  sweated 
industries,  and  it  is  just  in  those  industries  that  the 
decent  employer  and  the  trade  unionist  are  not  usually 


I  found.     There  remain  the  old  question  of  wages  and 
j  the  new  question  of  conditions.     Here  arc  admitted 
grievances. 

Real  wages  have  declined  steadily  for  more  than  ten 
years;  the  cost  of  provisions  has  gone  up  ten  per  cent, 
or  more,  taxes  are  up — the  Insurance  Act  is  a  steady 
drain — and  rents  arc  going  up,  thanks  to  the  Budget 
of  1909,  which  stopped  building  and  increased  the  hous- 
ing difficulty.  At  this  time,  when  the  working-classes 
are  demanding  better  conditions  of  life,  they  find  the 
conditions  getting  worse.  Hence  unrest,  strikes,  and  a 
disposition  to  resort  to  any  method,  whether  it  calls 
itself  Syndicalism  or  Socialism,  which  promises  im- 
provement, as  one  resorts  to  a  quack  when  the  family 

,  doctor  has  failed. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  demand  for 
belter  conditions,  which  in  the  long  run  means  more 
wages  and,  in  its  latest  aspect,  a  voice  in  the  business. 
This  latest  aspect  of  labour  unrest  is  indeed  in  some 
respects  its  most  hopeful  aspect,  for  it  might,  with 

;  sympathy  on  cither  side,  lead  to  co-operation  between 
masters  and  men.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  avowed 
Socialists,  intent  on  the  class-war  as  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign, oppose  it;  co-operation  turns  their  flank.  But 
neither  employer  nor  employed  has  anything  to  fear 
from  good  relations.  Higher  wages  is  another  thing. 
Co-operation  implies  sympathy  and  a  round  table  or 
the  right  of  entry  to  the  board-room ;  higher  wages 
carries  with  it  speeding-up,  "  too  old  at  forty  and 
all  manner  of  unpleasant  possibilities.  But  many  em- 
ployers, and  those  among  the  best,  recognise  that  good 
wages  pay  and  co-operation  solves  many  troubles.  It 
is  for  working-men  and  their  leaders  to  look  frankly 
at  the  obverse  side  of  the  higher  wages  question.  And 
it  is  for  both  sides  to  recognise  that  if  things  are  what 
they  arc,  they  are  not  what  they  have  been.  Larkinism, 
which  sprang  from  starvation,  leads  back  to  starva- 
tion.    We  want  none  of  that  in  England,  and  such 

;  examples  as  we  have  seen  of  it — among  the  Glasgow 
boiler-makers,  for  instance — does  not  encourage  a 
repetition.  It  is  these  things  which  have  made  some 
employers  despair  of  agreement  with  labour,  but  it  is 
also  precisely  these  things  against  which  responsible 
trade  unionists  have  set  their  face.  Employers  should 
recognise  that  fact,  when  weighing  the  case  for  and 
against  trade  unionism ;  they  should  also  remember 
that  it  is  better  to  concede  as  an  act  of  grace  or  con- 
sidered polity  what  may  later  be  wrung  from  them  after 
a  fight.  But  to  realise  that  requires  sympathy — pre- 
cisely what  is  most  urgently  needed  in  the  industrial 
conflicts  of  to-day. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  CABINET. 

THE  new  French  Ministry  is  an  ingenious  political 
mosaic,  whose  composition  is  a  tribute  to  the 
talents  of  the  wirepullers.  The  problem  was  some- 
how to  reconcile  four  more  or  less  contradictory  shades 
of  opinion.  First  there  was  M.  Clemenceau,  the  most 
dangerous  political  opponent  in  France,  who  now 
stands  for  a  rather  reactionary  type  of  Radicalism. 
Next  came  the  main  group  of  the  disaffected — Radicals 
for  the  most  part,  who  want  to  do  something,  but  on 
the  old  lines,  and  who  have  lately  made  M.  Caillaux 
their  spokesman.  With  them,  or  after  them,  stood 
the  extreme  Socialist  group  under  M.  Jaures.  Lastly, 
there  were  the  progressive  Radicals,  whose  Parlia- 
mentary leader  is  M.  Briand,  but  whose  real  chief  is 
at  the  Elysee.  We  believe  that  this  last  party  has 
rendered  conspicuous  services  to  France.  It  has  given 
to  the  nation  a  patriotic  lead,  now  happily  embodied 
in  the  new  Army  Bill,  and  there  are  many  disinterested 
well-wishers  of  the  Republic  who  would  fain  have  seen 
it  control  the  next  election.  All  these  parties,  the  last 
of  them  no  less  than  the  others,  are  duly  represented 
in  the  Doumergue  Ministry. 

As  the  new  Cabinet  may  ]>erhaps  stay  in  office  till 
the  elections,  just  because  it  stands  lor  nothing  in 
particular,  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that,  though  its 
formation  is  a  set-back  for  the  Progressives,  the  Presi- 
dent has  succeeded  in  taking  the  sling  out  of  the  com- 
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bination  against  him.  The  Premier  himself  is  one  of 
M.  Briand's  young-  men,  though  he  has  lately  rather 
moved  away  from  his  old  chief ;  and  his  success  in 
forming  a  Ministry  is  really  evidence  of  the  power  of 
M.  Poincare.  He  is  probably  the  only  man  acceptable 
to  the  Radical-Socialist  alliance  with  whom  the  Presi- 
dent can  work  without  loss  of  dignity.  A  further  and 
most  important  concession  to  the  Progressives  is  the 
inclusion  of  M.  Maginot,  a  young  deputy  who  has 
lately  been  acting — to  use  the  terms  of  our  politics — 
as  Briandist  whip. 

Nevertheless  (lie  chief  honours  undoubtedly  rest  with 
the  Caillaux-Jaures  coalition.  M.  Caillaux,  as  the 
iiithor  of  the  intrigue  that  turned  out  the  late  Ministry, 
is  himself  included  in  its  successor.  As  we  suggested 
last  week,  he  has  been  entrusted  with  the  Department 
1  if  Finance,  where  there  is  plenty  of  work  io  his  hand. 
The  French  Budgetary  system  does  far  more  to  pre- 
vent the  evolution  of  a  fine  political  consciousness  in 
French  domestic  politics  than  any  of  the  mares  stag- 
nantes  which  M.  Briand  has  denounced ;  and  if  M. 
Caillaux  has  the  power,  as  he  certainly  has  the  know- 
ledge, to  transform  it  he  will  earn  the  thanks  of  all 
good  Frenchmen.  A  few  nonentities,  of  whom  M. 
Monis  is  the  least  inconspicuous,  also  represent  the 
Radical  wing  of  the  coalition.  The  Socialist  group  has 
been  cleverly  placated  by  the  appointment  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Labour  of  M.  Metin,  a  keen  Socialist  of  a  purely 
academic  type,  and,  as  such,  naturally  dear  to  M. 
Jaures'  professional  heart.  Finally,  the  Ministry  has 
been  formed  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  M. 
Clemenceau,  and  M.  Viviani — a  man  who  has  stili  to' 
live  up  to>  his  friends'  opinion  of  him — is  there  to  look 
after  his  interests.  We  can  only  repeat  that  the  com- 
bination is  a  work  of  art,  but  we  fear  its  texture  is 
too  delicate  to  stand  the  buffetings  that  are  the  lot 
of  French  Ministries  as  election  time  draws  near. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  election  is  still  four  months 
ahead,  what  is  the  Ministry  going  to  do?  It  is  going 
to  mark  time.  It  is  certainly  not  going  to  carry  the 
Progressive  policy  of  electoral  reform  a  step  further 
forward.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  going  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  Barthou  Cabinet  in  passing  the  Three 
Years  Service  Bill.  Not  only  does  M.  Clemenceau 
approve  of  the  measure,  but  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  new  Ministry  voted  for  it.  The  idea 
is  to  administer  the  Bill,  but  not  so  vigorously  as  to 
stir  up  tempests  on  the  Extreme  Left,  and  that  is  why 
a  nonentity  has  been  sent  to  the  War  Office.  Nor,  we 
fear,  is  anything  heroic  likely  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  finance.  Budget  reform  is  an  even  more  delicate 
matter  than  electoral  reform.  Public  opinion  is  uncer- 
tain, the  two  Houses  do  not  see  eye  to  eye,  and  a 
Ministry  of  compromise,  whose  only  aim  is  to  outlive 
a  moribund  Parliament,  is  sure  to  see  to  it  that  a 
sufficiently  garrulous  Committee  is  appointed  to  discuss 
any  project  which  the  ingenious  M.  Caillaux  may  draw 
up. 

The  average  Frenchman,  while  tolerably  indifferent 
to  the  manoeuvres  of  parties  in  domestic  questions, 
watches  foreign  affairs  with  a  vigilant  intelligence  that 
the  average  Englishman  would  do  well  to  imitate.  Of 
all  the  representative  bodies  in  Europe,  the  French 
Chamber  is  probably  the  best  informed  about  foreign 
policy,  as  our  own  House  of  Commons  is  probably  the 
worst.  It  was  a  mistake  in  foreign  policy  that  drove 
M.  Caillaux  from  office — a  double  mistake,  for  not 
only  did  he  attempt  the  dangerous  task  of  negotiating 
an  understanding  with  Germany,  but  he  carried  on  his 
conversations  behind  (lie  back  of  the  man  of  straw 
whom  he  had  made  his  Foreign  Minister.  The  new 
Premier  has  given  the  President  guarantees  against  a 
repetition  of  these  tactics  by  taking  the  foreign  port- 
folio himself.  As  he  will  be  kept  busy  managing  the 
Chamber,  the  real  work  must  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  permanent  officials,  with  whom  M.  Poincare  is,  of 
course,  in  close  touch. 

But  without  attributing  any  Machiavellian  design  to 
the  head  of  the  State,  we  may  suggest  that  M.  Cail- 
laux will  be  allowed  to  touch  foreign  politics.  France 
is  at  present  conducting  negotiations  with  Germanv 


with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  two  Powers' 
spheres  of  economic  influence  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

This  was  among  the  questions  that  M.  Caillaux 
handled  during  his  Premiership,  and  his  previous  ex- 
perience may  now  be  of  some  value.  We  know  that 
the  general  lines  of  the  proposed  arrangement  arc 
settled,  and  that  ultimate  questions  are  not  to  be 
raised.  The  matter  at  issue  is  largely  a  financial 
matter,  and  here  M.  Caillaux 's  technical  knowledge 
and  general  sympathy  with  German  aims  may  be  used 
to  the  advantage  of  France.  It  is  significant  that  his 
Press  is  busy  correcting  what  it  describes  as  the 
legend — though  it  is  really  a  valid  inference  from  his 
previous  conduct — that  he  is  no  believer  in  the  entente 
with  Britain.  All  this  means  is  that  the  conversation^ 
with  Germany  have  now  been  so  narrowly  defined  that 
M.  Caillaux  can  apply  his  ideas  without  getting  into 
mischief. 

This  may  not  be  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
and  we  should  ourselves  deplore  it  if  we  thought  it 
represented  the  settled  convictions  of  the  French 
public.  But  neither  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet 
nor  the  circumstances  in  which  it  takes  office  enable 
us  to  regard  it  very  seriously.  It  must  be  remembered 
first  that  the  government  of  the  Republic  must  be 
carried  on,  and,  secondly,  that  in  a  country  where  so 
many  contradictory  political  theories  find  expression, 
any  principle  of  government  is  in  frequent  need  of  the 
stimulus  of  popular  backing.  This  Ministry  exists  to 
keep  life  in  an  agglomerate  of  Republican  notions  for 
a  few  weeks  until  the  necessary  stimulus  can  be  applied 
—and  it  is  just  about  good  enough  for  its  work. 


BOXERS  AND  CROAKERS. 

WE  are  no  longer  a  nation  ",  wrote  Lord 
Chesterfield  in  the  fifties  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  calm  and  polished  dictator  of  ton  was 
misled  by  one  of  those  unreasonable  bursts  of  pessi- 
mism to  which  the  English  people  have  always  been 
liable — a  pessimism  that  has  no  relation  to  humility 
and  never  disturbs  the  firm  and  rational  conviction  that 
they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Browne's  "  Estimate  " 
had  just  appeared — one  of  the  most  curious  books  in 
the  language,  the  work  of  a  despairing  parson  who 
ended  by  destroying  himself.  The  "  Estimate  "  proved 
quite  satisfactorily  that  the  British  race  were  cowards 
and  slaves,  sunk  in  "  vain,  luxurious  and  selfish  effem- 
inacy ",  and  doomed  to  subjugation  at  the  hands  of  the 
first  virile  people  who  cared  to  attempt  the  task. 
Things  have  not  changed  much  in  a  century  and  a 
half.  The  public  bought  the  book  eagerly,  admitted 
that  it  was  all  true,  and  really  enjoyed  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  own  supposed  degeneracy.  Browne  pub- 
lished his  book  in  1756.  A  year  after  the  fate  of 
India  was  decided  at  Plassey,  and  three  years  later 
Canada  was  won  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham. 

To-day  the  croakers  are  quite  as  willing  to  convince 
us  that  Carpentier's  defeat  of  Wells  is  one  more  proof 
of  national  decay ;  and  the  public,  with  that  passion 
for  self-abasement  which  is  really  an  inverted  pride, 
pretends  to  believe  them.  A  perfect  cataract  of  non- 
sense has  deluged  the  daily  press  during  the  last  few 
days.  Of  course,  the  young  Frenchman's  victory 
proves  nothing  to  the  detriment  of  British  boxing  or 
to  the  credit  of  those  "  American  methods  "  which 
are  extolled  as  the  summit  of  fistic  wisdom.  Wells 
went  down  because  he  was  in  a  funk  when  he  met 
Carpentier.  The  funk  had  nothing  to  do  with 
cowardice,  any  more  than  an  actor's  stage  fright  is  a 
proof  of  poltroonery.  The  man  was  simply  not  him- 
self— nervous,  overwrought,  mastered  by  too  acute  a 
sense  of  a  great  occasion — and  he  was  beaten,  as  a 
greater  artist  might  have  been,  before  he  recovered 
himself.  Naturally,  it  would  have  been  more  soothing 
to  our  national  pride  if  Wells  had  proved  the  tenacious, 
bulldog,  glacial  Briton  of  legend,  and  Carpentier  the 
excitable,  touch-and-go  Frenchman  of  legend ;  but 
qualities  are  not  distributed  quite  on  that  simple  plan, 
and  we  have  to  put  up  with  the  not  very  astonishing 
fact  that  an  Englishman  may  lose  his  head  while  a 
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Frenchman  keeps  his.  Let  all  due  credit  be  given  to 
the  victor,  who  made  the  very  best  use  of  his  chances, 
.iiul  won  like  the  gallant  representative  of  a  gallant 
nation;  but  let  there  be  also  a  truce  to  the  nonsense 
about  slackening  of  national  fibre  and  "  Ichabod  "  for 
British  boxing. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  people  who  know  nothing  about 
the  matter  who  talk  most  confidently  about  our  de- 
terioration in  manly  sport.  An  Italian  pastrycook, 
iraining  on  spaghetti  and  Chianti,  wins  a  Marathon 
race,  and  they  wail  for  Britain's  departed  manhood. 
An  English  polo  team  meets  defeat  in  America,  and  the 
cry  goes  up  for  "  up-to-date  methods  ".  A  lawn  tennis 
championship  leaves  the  country,  and  treatises  arc 
written  on  the  vices  oi  the  English  service,  and  our 
absurd  ignorance  of  "  swerve  ",  and  such-like.  A 
French  victory  is  specially  disturbing,  because  we  have 
not  even  yet  lost  the  Hogarth  "  Calais  Gate  "  idea  of 
French  physique,  except  that  our  modern  notion  of  a 
Frenchman  is  a  fat  man  rather  than  an  "  anatomic 
vivante  ".  It  was  nothing  that  for  ages  the  upper-class 
Frenchman  had  been  a  bold  rider,  a  hard  player  at 
tennis,  and  the  best  all-round  swordsman  in  Europe. 
He  did  not  understand  cricket ;  he  even  wrote  of  "  deux 
cspeces  dc  cricketers  :  les  batters  ct  les  bowlers  "  ;  and 
he  was  believed  to  be  constitutionally  unable  to  use  his 
fists.  That  was  a  special  gift  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Now  we  know  that  Frenchmen  can  box  when  they  give 
their  minds  to  it,  and  the  revelation  hurts  the  man  in 
the  street,  who  is  probably  not  much  of  a  boxer  him- 
self. The  Englishman  who  really  does  know  how  to 
use  his  fists  is  not  at  all  disturbed.  He  is  perfectly 
aware  that  there  are  more  boxers  in  England,  more 
good  boxers,  and  more  of  the  best  boxers  than  in  any 
other  country;  and  he  accepts  with  considerable  philo- 
sophy the  result  of  a  test  of  which  he  know  s  the  real 
value. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  the  Englishman  who  rides,  or 
shoots,  or  boxes,  or  plays  polo  who  has  most  say 
in  these  matters.  The  crowd  understands  nothing  but 
success,  and  every  failure  in  an  international  contest 
is  a  fresh  excuse  for  "  new  methods  " — or,  in  plain 
English,  more  money,  for  that  is  what  the  new  methods 
amount  to.  This  week  we  see  an  Italian  has  "  signed 
on"  for  a  British  football  team;  another  club  has  a 
Danish  half-back ;  and  yet  another  has  put  its  trust 
in  an  Egyptian  forward.  A  first-class  Association 
team  is  as  much  an  ethnological  museum  as  the  fore- 
castle of  a  tramp  steamer.  Things  have  not  quite 
reached  that  stage  in  other  departments  of  sport ;  but 
if  avarice  for  victory  at  any  price  is  to  regulate  our 
tactics,  more  or  less  naked  professionalism  is  inevitable. 
It  is  no  question  of  stupid  conservatism.  If  our  pupils 
furnish  us  with  new  and  valuable  hints,  by  all  means 
let  us  adopt  them.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  take  up 
the  attitude  that  pugilism  stopped  short  with  Sayers  as 
to  ignore  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur.  Traditional 
methods  must  give  way  on  good  reason  shown.  The 
real  point  is  whether  we  want  to  turn  British  sport  into 
a  business.  It  can  be  done  quite  easily.  A  judicious 
expenditure  of  money  would  produce  a  crop  of  boxers, 
runners,  and  hammer-throwers  equal  to  any  the  world 
can  show.  All  judges  agree  that  we  have  splendid  raw- 
material. 

But  is  it  worth  while — this  pot-hunting  on  the  great 
scale?  At  the  worst  it  is  a  very  ugly  business  :  at  the 
best  it  means  an  over-specialisation  alien  to  our  genius. 
The  special  virtue  of  the  Englishman  is  that  he  is  an 
all-round  man.  He  may  be  beaten  on  some  points,  but 
he  emerges  with  credit  from  any  general  test.  Our 
soldiers,  our  professional  men,  our  artists  and  writers 
are  usually  people  of  more  than  one  talent.  With  us 
love  of  sport  is  not  a  mere  ambition  to  be  pre-eminent 
in  one  thing.  We  like  sport  because  we  like  it,  and 
not  because  we  have  a  mere  hunger  for  triumph.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  who  works  hard  but  continues  to 
keep  up  cycling,  tennis,  golf,  and  fives,  is  typical  of 
the  Englishman  who  plays  games,  and  does  not  merely 
w  itch  them  played.  An  Association  forward  may  be 
the  idol  of  the  crowd.  The  verdict  of  the  country- 
house  is  rather  for  the  man  who  is  a  first-rate  shot,  a 
fair  hand  across  country,  and  a  decent  billiard-player, 


with  some  idea  of  games  in  general.    And,  after  al'f 

it  is  that  kind  of  man,  and  not  the  specialised  expert, 
who  represents  the  best  in  English  life  and  English 

sport. 


MIDDLE  ARTICLES. 

1III-:  FALL  OF  THE  TURK. 
(By  1111:  Author  ok  "The  Golden  Bough  ".) 

SOME  lew  days  ago,  at  the  invitation  of  Pro- 
fessor Oppenheim,  Whewell  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law,  Mr.  Wickham  Steed  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  Near  Eastern  Cjucstion  before  the  University 
ol  Cambridge.  Having  been  correspondent  ol  "  The 
Times  "  for  ten  years  at  Vienna,  and  having  been  lately 
senl  on  a  special  mission  of  inquiry  to  Constantinople, 
Mr.  Steed  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for 
studying  the  inner  forces  at  work  in  the  Near  East. 
He  traced  the  problem  historically  to  the  antagonism 
of  religion  and  race  created  by  the  intrusion  of  ihe 
Mohammedan  Turks  into  Christian  Europe,  and  he 
followed  the  developments  of  the  problem  step  by  step 
to  the  present  day.  He  explained  the  breakdown  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  its  recent  conflict  with  the 
Balkan  States  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Voting 
Turks,  who,  abandoning  the  traditional  principles  of 
a  theocratic  monarchy,  which  was  well  adapted  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  have 
attempted  to  replace  it  by  rationalistic  and  Jacobin 
principles  borrowed  from  the  French  Revolution. 

The  effect  on  the  army  has  been  disastrous,  for  the 
soldiers,  knowing  that  their  officers  are  not  animated 
by  the  old  unwavering  religious  faith  and  loyalty  to  the 
Sultan  and  Caliph,  have  refused  to  follow  them  as  of 
old  to  the  death,  because  they  believe  that  in  doing  so 
they  would  go  straight  to  hell  instead  of  to  Paradise. 
The  only  hope  of  saving  the  Turkish  Empire  from 
dissolution,  with  all  the  dangers  and  conflicts  which 
that  dissolution  would  entail,  consists,  according  to 
Mr.  Steed,  in  reverting  to  the  old  political  and  religious 
ideals  of  a  theocratic  monarchy,  thereby  renouncing  the 
attempt  to  force  Western  theories  of  religion  and 
government  prematurely  upon  Eastern  peoples  who  are 
not  ripe  to  receive  them. 

The  lecturer  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was 
listened  to  throughout  with  rapt  attention  by  a  large 
and  distinguished  audience,  who  were  profoundly  im- 
pressed, not  only  by  the  speaker's  mastery  of  the 
intricate  facts  of  the  problem,  and  by  the  ease  and 
grace  of  his  delivery,  but  still  more  by  the  deep  con- 
viction with  which  he  spoke,  and  by  the  high  ethical 
idealism  which  he  advocated  as  the  truest  wisdom  in 
the  dealings  of  nations  with  each  other. 

In  listening  to  him  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  im- 
pression that  we  have  in  the  speaker  a  new  force  in  the 
political  world,  a  force  that  can  only  work  for  the 
purest  and  highest  ends. 


M.  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 

ENGLAND  ",  M.  Anatole  France  tells  us,  "  is 
the  native  home  of  the  novel,  as  is  Normandy 
of  the  apple  or  Valencia  of  the  orange  ".  In  phrases 
delicately  happy  M.  France  praises  us  for  master- 
pieces in  this  kind,  telling  us  of  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Defoe,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  George 
Eliot.  Significantly  he  pauses  at  the  threshold 
of  to-day  lest  he  should  "confer  on  the  living  a 
premature  apotheosis  ".  Is  there  a  touch  here  of  the 
familiar  elfin  irony?  Does  M.  France,  the  countryman 
of  Romain  Rolland  and  Paul  Bourget,  suggest  here  a 
reservation  in  favour  of  contemporary  France?  Some 
among  his  hearers,  living  readers  and  writers  of  the 
English  novel,  must  at  times  have  felt  uneasy  under 
the  compliments  of  M.  France.  The  position  clearly 
abounded  in  the  comedy  he  loves.  Here  was  a  novelist 
of  France  whose  pages  are  quick  with  style — a  style 
so  well  fitted  to  the  mood  and  thought  of  the  writer 
that  often,  until  we  pause,  we  forget  to  admire  the 
force  and  wisdom  of  a  fine  intelligence  in  our  delight 
;:l    the   wav    in   which    it    finds   a    perpetually  happy 
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expression.  This  novelist,  whose  pages,  in  style  and 
substance,  reproach  the  modern  writers  of  England  for 
all  they  have  forgotten  and  cannot  achieve,  compli- 
ments England  to-day  upon  her  supremacy  !  These 
compliments  he  mischievously  (surely  there  was  mis- 
chief here?)  points  with  allusions  to  great  Englishmen 
whose  works  we,  as  a  reading  public,  mostly  remem- 
ber at  centenaries  and  bi-centenaries. 

This  week's  celebration  of  the  genius  of  Anatole 
France  is,  we  fear,  rather  a  motive  for  deeply  search- 
ing our  literary  hearts  than  for  calmly  accepting  our 
literary  supremacy.  Thomas  Hardy,  at  any  rate,  sees 
it  thus.  Anatole  France  is,  for  Thomas  Hardy,  a 
writer  whose  pages  may  make  us  wiser  perhaps,  but 
certainly  less  confidently  sure  that  all  is  well  with  the 
contemporary  English  novel.  Thomas  Hardy  sees  in 
Anatole  France  a  witness  to  our  falling  away.  "  In 
these  days  when  the  literature  of  narrative  and  verse 
seems  to  be  losing  its  qualities  as  an  art  ",  Mr.  Hardy 
finds  it  a  sobering  privilege  "  that  we  should  have 
come  into  our  midst  a  writer  who  is  faithful  to  the 
principles  that  make  for  permanence,  who  never  for- 
gets the  value  of  organic  form  and  symmetry,  the  force 
of  reserve  ".  Thomas  Hardy's  letter  to  the  celebrants 
on  Wednesday  was  the  best  possible  preamble  to 
the  eulogy  of  Anatole  France.  The  praises  of  our  dis- 
tinguished guest  could  hardly,  after  that,  fly  to  our 
heads,  or  make  us  too  readily  assume  that  we  wear 
the  mantle  to-day  of  Fielding  and  Swift ;  even  though 
we  may  count  among  us  on  these  occasions  Miss 
Corelli,  Mr.  Jerome,  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs,  and  dozens 
of  their  almost  equally  distinguished  contemporaries. 

M.  France  explained  our  old  supremacy  in  novel- 
writing  as  due  to  the  novel  being  like  the  English 
mind,  "  intimate,  homely,  and  cordial  ".  Largely, 
too,  there  enters  a  quality  of  the  English  mind  which, 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  has  helped  to  dis- 
tinguish English  from  French  literature.  "  Style  is 
the  man  "  is  an  aphorism  really  more  suited  to  the 
English  writer  than  to  the  French.  In  France  style 
is  also  the  age  and  sometimes  the  academy.  English 
style  is  individual  and  lawless.  French  style  is  tradi- 
tional, and  practised  more  as  the  necessary  polite 
practice  of  an  educated  citizen  than  it  is  in  England. 
English  authors  have  run  to  the  novel  because  there 
they  had  a  large  territory  in  which  to  wander  at  will. 
Every  great  English  novelist  has  made  of  the  English 
novel  his  own  form  and  style  ;  so  that  in  England  the 
novel  has  come  to  be  a  definition  embracing-  almost 
as  many  kinds  and  lengths  and  plans  and  purposes 
in  material  and  structure  as  there  are  English  novelists. 
Consider  the  loose,  ambling  progress  of  "  Tom 
Jones  ";  and  how  Fielding  has  justified  it  by  the  one 
English  law  that  the  English  novelist  recognises- — 
the  law  of  success  !  Consider,  next,  the  careful  archi- 
tecture of  "  Tess  ".  Perhaps  the  only  link  between 
such  works  as  these  is  the  link  of  their  being  success- 
ful and  characteristic  expressions  of  genius.  The 
mischief  to-day  with  the  English  novelist  is  not  that 
he  disregards  fixed  canons  of  form  and  style.  No 
English  novelist  ever  has  regarded  them,  but  has  made 
and  observed  his  own.  The  mischief  to-day  is  that 
the  majority  of  English  novelists  have  no  form  or 
style  whatever.  Their  style  is  neither  the  man,  nor 
the  age,  nor  the  academy,  nor  anything  at  all.  One 
page  is  like  another  page,  without  character  or  life. 
It  is  because  the  pages  of  "  Thais  "  and  of  "  L'lle 
des  Pingouins  "  are  alight  and  alive  with  living  words 
and  phrases  ;  because  they  proceed  beautifully,  with  a 
perpetual  subordination  of  detail  to  the  general  plan  ; 
because  the  colours  and  voices  of  this  author's  world 
are  not  all  loud  ;  because  we  are  always  conscious  of 
that  perfect  fitting-  of  ends  with  appropriate  means 
which  is  the  only  inviolable  law  of  style— it  is  because 
of  these  things  that  Anatole  France  figures  in  the  mind 
of  Thomas  Hardy  to-day  as  a  warning  to  the  con- 
temporary multitude  of  English  novelists.  We  are 
glad  there  is  in  England  now  a  body  of  English  readers 
and  writers  large  enough  to  unite  in  honouring  per- 
haps the  greatest  living  master  of  style  in  Europe. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  to  the  good  that  if  we  cannot  emu- 
late the  style  of  M.  France  we  can  at  least  appreciate 
it  and  express  our  gratitude  in  a  public  feast.  The 


only  living  author  in  England  who  can  emulate  M. 
France,  who  could  have  met  him  in  the  fellowship  of 
genius,  was  unhappily  absent.  It  is  one  of  life's  little 
ironies  that  Thomas  Hardy  was  unable  to  be  there.  In 
more  than  one  sense  Thomas  Hardy  was  the  skeleton 
at  this  particular  dinner. 


THE    DECLINE    OF    ELOQUENCE    IX  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

By  Arthur  A.  BaumannL 

ORD   CURZON'S   Rede  lecture,*    reprinted  as 


L 


a  pamphlet,  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  one 
of  the  noblest  of  human  arts  by  one  of  its  most  eminent 
practitioners.  I  should  have  said  that  it  would  rank 
as  a  piece  of  classical  criticism  if  Lord  Curzon  had 
not  spoiled  it  by  a  sudden  and  quite  unaccountable 
descent  to  "  journalistic  jottings  "  about  the  minor 
stars  of  the  Parliamentary  firmament. 

Lord  Curzon  left  the  House  of  Commons  before  the 
grand  old  style  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  As  Viceroy 
of  India,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  has  been  able  to  pursue  an  art  of  which  leisure  and 
dignity  are  essential  conditions.  I  say  this  not  for- 
getting that  Demosthenes  spoke  in  the  ecclesia,  and 
Cicero  in  the  forum,  and  that  some  of  Bright 's  master- 
pieces were  delivered  at  public  meetings.  For  there 
is  dignity  and  leisure  at  a  public  meeting,  though  there 
is  none  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  dignity 
because  the  platform  is  both  a  physical  convenience 
and  a  moral  elevation.  There  is  leisure  because  the 
audience  are  in  no  hurry ;  they  have  come  there  to  be 
instructed  or  amused ;  if  possible,  both.  To  do  the 
modern  electors  justice,  they  betray  a  pathetic  eager- 
ness to  be  educated  in  politics,  and  if  a  speaker  has 
any  power  of  exposition,  or  any  new  facts  to  communi- 
cate, or  any  gift  of  wit  or  humour,  he  will  be  rewarded 
beyond  his  deserts.  It  is  impossible  to  prepare  too 
carefully  for  the  platform ;  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  comfort  of  the  listeners  than  the  logical  arrange- 
ment, the  step  by  step  method,  and  the  division  of  the 
speech  into  compartments.  If  an  audience  of  artisans, 
shopkeepers,  and  clerks  see  that  the  speaker  has  paid 
them  the  compliment  of  preparing  his  speech — they  are 
rather  flattered  by  voluminous  notes — and  if  he  is 
physically  able  to  make  himself  heard,  they  will, 
however  much  they  may  differ  from  his  views,  give 
him  a  much  better  hearing  than  he  would  get  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  often  wonder  that  ambitious 
young  peers  and  politicians  do  not  devote  more  time 
and  trouble  to  the  art  of  platform  speaking.  I  have 
never  had  experience  of  the  agricultural  labourer  as  a 
listener.  But  of  urban  audiences  in  London,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Scotland  I  have  knowledge ;  and  there  is  ' 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  they  like 
clap-trap  shouted  at  them — if  they  have  a  weakness, 
it  is  for  fine  language.  But  all  public  speakers  should 
take  a  few  lessons  in  elocution  and  voice-production. 
Judging  from  their  performances,  hardly  any  politicians 
realise  the  difference  between  a  slurred  and  a  staccato 
enunciation  ;  nor,  seemingly,  have  they  learned  that  it 
is  the  low,  not  the  high,  notes  that  carry  farthest, 
and  that  to  prevent  the  irritating  habit  of  dropping  of 
the  voice  on  the  emphatic  words,  the  lungs  should  be 
filled  by  drawing  in  the  breath  as  you  approach  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  These  things  must  be  learned 
mechanically,  just  as  you  must  learn  the  tango  if  you 
wish  to  disport  yourself  as  an  Argentine  cowboy. 

The  conditions  of  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  exactly  the  reverse  of  speaking  at  a  public  meeting. 
There  is  neither  leisure  nor  dignity  ;  nothing  but  solemn 
scuffling  for  a  place,  and  undignified  bustling.  There, 
unless  you  are  a  Cabinet  Minister,  one  of  two  or  three 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  or  a  spokesman  of  one  of 
the  new  groups,  the  audience,  so  far  from  wanting  to 
hear  you,  want  not  to  hear  you.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  the  most  perfect  acoustics,  is  the  most 
difficult  place  in  the  world  to  speak  in.  Yawning, 

*  "  Modern  Parliamentary  Eloquence  :  the  Rede  Lecture 
delivered  before  the  t'niversity  of  Cambridge,  November,  1913." 
By  Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston.   London  :  Macmillan.   2s.  6d.  net. 
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whispering',  figures  Sitting  to  and  fro,  doors  perpetually 
swinging,  these  arc  the  accompaniment  to  which  the 
young  speaker  must  accustom  himself.  I  never  could 
understand  why  my  dearest  friends,  under  pretence  of 
support,  would  come  and  sit  near  me  when  I  was 
speaking,  and  embark  solto  voce  upon  a  long  and 
animated  conversation  on  their  private  affairs.  Indeed, 
my  most  elaborate  efforts  were  confided  to  the  patient 
and  solitary  ear  of  the  Speaker  during  the  dinner  hour. 
I  was  however  rewarded  by  the  reporters,  who  always 
show  their  gratitude  to  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  speak  logically  and  grammatically  and  distinctly.  A 
Cabinet  Minister,  two  or  three  men  on  the  front  Oppo- 
sition bench,  and  the  heads  of  groups,  are  the  only 
speakers  who  can  now  secure  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  they  arc  listened  to,  not 
because  they  are  eloquent,  or  witty,  or  informed,  but 
because  what  they  say  may  affect  the  game  of  politics 
— how  they  say  it  matters  not  a  jot.  The  private 
member  on  his  legs  sees  himself  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  competitors,  watchful,  resentful,  sitting  with  sheaves 
of  notes  in  hand,  ready  to  spring  up  the  moment  he 
sits  down.  Such  an  audience  would  damp  the  fire  of 
Demosthenes,  and  silence  the  wit  of  Cicero.  No  wonder 
that  over  such  an  assembly,  feverish,  impatient,  over- 
talked,  Mr.  Asquith  exercises  a  soothing  and  undis- 
puted supremacy,  for,  as  Lord  Curzon  points  out,  he 
has  carried  the  art  of  compression  to  the  highest  point 
ever  achieved  by  a  public  speaker.  The  Prime 
Minister's  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  did  not,  I  think,  occupy  more  than  fifty 
minutes;  and  no  point  was  left  untouched.  Be  it 
observed  that  Mr.  Asquith  spares,  not  only  his  listeners, 
but  himself.  No  statesman  of  the  first  rank  is  so 
economical  of  utterance  as  the  Prime  Minister,  and  I 
hazard  the  assertion  that  he  makes  fewer  speeches  in 
Parliament  and  on  the  platform  than  any  other 
occupant  of  either  front  bench.  This  is  one  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  secrets,  and  those  who  would  achieve  his 
Tacitean  style  must  imitate  his  parsimony.  Ix>rd  Cur- 
zon has  explained  the  reason  why  the  House  of 
Commons  is  no  longer  a  possible  field  for  the  display 
of  oratory,  or  even  its  lower  form  of  eloquence.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  ceased  to  discharge  what 
Bagehot  calls  "  its  lyrical  function  ",  that  is,  the 
function  of  expressing  in  the  best  words  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  nation  on  great  themes  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  It  has  become  a  machine  for  turning 
bills  into  laws,  and  the  machine  turns  under  a  series  of 
rules  so  strict  and  numerous  that  anything  like  eloquent 
exposition  or  philosophical  comment  is  shut  out. 
Hazlitt  playfully  describes  Burke's  exordium  as  "  call- 
ing the  Speaker  out  to  dance  a  minuet  with  him 
before  beginning.  The  stately  ways  of  art  are 
churlishly  repressed  in  the  modern  House  of  Commons, 
where  solemn  prigs  have  taken  the  place  of  the  gay  and 
majestic  figures  of  the  past.  Another  cause  of  the 
decline  of  eloquence  exposed  by  Lord  Curzon  is  the 
fearful  fluency  of  the  average  politician,  attained, 
malgre  ltd,  by  his  compulsory  service  on  the  platform. 
If  I  were  training  a  young  man  to  be  an  orator,  the 
quality  I  should  be  most  afraid  of  would  be  his  fluency. 
For  fluency  is  the  natural  enemy  of  eloquence.  I  know 
of  no  more  exquisite  torture  than  the  fluency  of  a 
commonplace  man,  without  ideas,  without  experience, 
and  with  the  common  stock  of  information.  Yet  of 
such  stuff  our  politicians  perforce  are  made.  Despite 
of  motor-cars,  candidates  and  members  should  refuse 
to  speak  at  five  or  six  meetings  in  an  evening.  The 
multiplication  of  electors  has  made  it  very  difficult, 
though  in  time  this  will  cure  itself,  as  constituents  will 
be  so  numerous  under  universal  suffrage  as  to  make  it 
physically  impossible  to  address  them.  President 
Wilson  is  a  reticent  man  :  his  speeches  are  short,  few, 
and  literary ;  yet  he  has  been  chosen  king  of  a  de- 
mocracy three  or  four  times  as  big  as  our  own.  For 
the  present,  at  all  events,  the  House  of  Commons  is 
hopeless  as  an  arena  of  eloquence.  There  remain  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  platform.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  whilst  it  exists,  Lord  Curzon  must  dispute  with 
Lord  Rosebery  the  palm.     The  greatest  exemplar  of 


the  art  of  speaking  to  public  meetings  is  Mr.  F.  Ii. 
Smith  ;  but  he  runs  the  risk  of  falling  a  victim  to  the 
facility  which  undid  (iladstone.  The  rhetorical  soul  of 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  is  in  danger:  let  us  all  pray  for  its 
salvation.  "  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  ",  by  which  I  do 
not  mean  the  serving  up  of  baked  meats,  but  the 
occasional  practice  of  abstinence. 


ROSEMARY  AND  BAUBLES. 
By  Filson  Young. 

I WAS  looking  the  oilier  day  in  the:  British  Museum 
at  some  of  the  toys  with  which  little  children 
played  in  Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  also  at 
some  of  those  which  in  a  later  age  enlivened  the  nur- 
series of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  afterwards,  wandering 
through  the  bewildering  galleries  of  a  modern  Christ- 
mas toy  fair,  I  could  not  but  be  struck,  not  only  by 
the  essentially  changeless  nature  of  our  playthings,  but 
also  by  the  tendency  manifested  throughout  the  ages 
lor  toys  to  become  over-elaborate  and  complicated  until, 
like  civilisation  itself,  they  defeat  their  own  ends  and 
hav  e  to  revert  to  elementary  simplicity  again.  The  little 
Egyptian  children  had  simple  things  like  soft  balls  or 
hard  ones  made  of  porcelain  or  papyrus,  and  the  most 
elaborate  toys  of  theirs  which  I  have  seen  are  two  quite 
simple  little  figures,  one  a  bronze  woman  carrying  a 
vessel  on  her  head,  and  the  other,  in  earthenware,  a 
mother  carrying  her  child.  But  the  little  Romans  and 
Greeks  were  much  more  complicated  in  their  tastes, 
and  there  are  still  in  existence  toys  of  theirs  elaborately 
dressed,  with  jointed  arms  and  legs,  and  tiny  dolls- 
house  chairs  and  tables,  with  little  cups  and  utensils  of 
pottery  painted  with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  children. 

In  our  own  age  there  have  been  many  developments 
of  elaborateness  in  toys,  which  perhaps  were  brought 
to  their  perfection  in  the  workshops  of  South  Germany 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  and  we  are 
just  now  at  the  culmination  of  another  similar,  although 
less  noble,  development,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  return, 
apparently,  to  simpler  and  more  primitive  toys.  Cer- 
tainly although  the  childish  ambition  is  to  have  some- 
thing which  "  works  "  and  is  "  real,"  it  is  not  these 
things  which  abide  most  securely  in  our  memories  and 
affections ;  but  things  which  were  so  unreal  as  to  be 
mere  grotesque  symbols  of  what  they  were  supposed  to 
represent.  In  fact  it  was  the  toys  which  gave  us  most 
to  do,  and  laid  on  our  imaginations  the  greatest  task  of 
pretence  and  make-believe,  that  really  won  our  hearts. 
How  simple  are  the  first  things  with  which  a  little  child 
learns  to  play  !  First  something  soft  that  can  be  taken 
into  the  mouth;  then  something  that  rattles  or  jingles; 
then  the  simple  ball  or  sphere  that  can  be  rolled  or 
bounced,  then  the  doll  in  some  shape  or  form  ;  then  the 
wheel,  and  then,  according  to  the  child's  inclination  or 
opportunity,  the  reins  that  help  him  to  pretend  to  be  a 
horse,  the  sword  or  helmet  which  makes  him  into  a 
soldier,  the  gun  for  killing  enemies  or  wild  beasts,  the 
railway  train,  the  boat,  and  so  on.  The  most  precious 
toys  which  I  remember  were  an  imperfectly  cured  cow- 
horn  which  gave  out,  in  addition  to  its  wavering  note, 
a  most  overpowering  smell ;  a  species  of  gaily-painted 
wheel  mounted  on  a  handle,  which  I  called  (quite  in- 
accurately) my  "whirligig";  a  small  boat  with  black 
topsides  and  a  salmon-coloured  bottom,  which  has 
sailed  many  voyages  on  the  green  tablecloth,  now 
bringing  up  alongside  Webster's  Dictionary  to  dis- 
charge cargo,  and  now  lying  at  anchor  in  the  shelter  of 
a  promontory  of  Bibles ;  and  a  common  iron  hoop  bur- 
nished by  friction  of  its  stick  to  the  colour  of  silver, 
beside  and  behind  which  I  ran,  over  paved  footpaths 
dappled  with  sunshine  filtered  through  the  hawthorn 
and  laburnum  of  suburban  gardens,  many  a  long, 
unweary  mile.  It  is  strange  to  me  to  think  that  these 
objects,  once  so  living  and  crowded  upon  with  poetry 
and  imagination,  so  closely  associated  with  all  that  was 
lovclv  and  adventurous  in  the  mind  of  childhood,  must 
long  ago  have  crumbled  away  and  been  restored  to  their 
chemical  elements,  and  that  I  should  still  be  walking 
about  and  looking  into  toyshop  windows,  reduced  to 
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the  sorry  business  of  writing-  about  toys  instead  of 
gloriously  playing-  with  them.  But  it  is  of  no  use. 
I  made  an  experiment  not  very  long  ago;  did  actually 
purchase,  for  an  absurdly  small  sum,  a  clockwork  rail- 
w.iv  of  a  kind  that  was  totally  beyond  my  reach  in  the 
days  when  I  would  have  gloried  in  it;  and  carrying  it 
home  in  a  large  red  cardboard  box,  and  making  sure 
that  my  servant  was  well  out  of  the  way,  did  actually 
set  it  out  on  the  floor  and  attempt  to  play  with  it.  But 
the  glory  had  departed  ;  I  could  not  become  sufficiently 
like  a  little  child  to  enter  into  that  kingdom.  But  I 
knew  what  to  do  with  the  train.  I  parcelled  it  up 
again  and  bestowed  it  upon  a  family  of  little  children 
into  whose  wildest  dreams  the  idea  of  possessing  such 
a  thing  could  never  have  entered,  and  I  believe  it  is 
to  this  day  brought  out  on  a  Sunday  or  a  birthday  by 
their  father,  and  played  with  for  their  benefit,  sur- 
rounded in  their  minds  with  the  same  glamour  and 
glory  in  which  it  first  fell  upon  them  from  the  skies. 

I  am  constantly  seeing  my  little  friends  being 
deprived  of  this  great  pleasure  of  the  rarely-used 
"  best  "  toy.  Everything  is  delivered  into  their  hands 
— aeroplanes  that  fly,  electric  trains  with  signals  and 
switches  that  work,  toy  battleships  and  motor-cars  that 
are  marvels  of  ingenuity,  armies  that  are  patterns  of 
accuracy  in  their  uniforms  and  equipment.  But  when 
you  have  put  into  a  child's  hand  an  extremely  elaborate 
model,  it  cannot  and  does  not  satisfy  his  imagination. 
He  will  play  for  a  whole  day  with  a  train  made  of 
chairs,  because  imagination  enters  into  the  game;  the 
arm-chair  is  an  engine,  the  sofa  is  a  sleeping-car, 
another  arm-chair  is  the  luggage-van.  But  if  you  give 
him  a  perfect  thing  his  imagination  is  left  out  in  the 
cold ;  there  is  no  part  for  it  to  take  in  the  game  except 
a  destructive  part;  in  short,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  the  mechanical  model  except  to  break  it  open  and 
see  how  it  works.  Indeed,  more  summary  methods  are 
quite  naturally  attractive.  I  have  seen  a  little  boy  of 
four  years  old,  to  whom  an  elaborate  working  model 
of  a  motor-car  had  been  presented,  after  watching  it 
work  for  a  few  minutes,  take  it  up  in  his  hand  and 
hurl  it  to  the  ground  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  It 
was  the  only  thing  he  could  think  of  doing  with  it. 
That  is  why  the  hoop  or  the  train  of  chairs  or  the 
rough  and  grotesque  toy  train  will  always  give  more 
real  pleasure  than  the  most  elaborate  machinery  that 
can  be  conceived ;  that  is  why  the  rag  doll  or  the  woollv 
lamb  will  always  lie  nearer  the  heart's  affections  than 
the  most  wonderfully  equipped  and  elaborately  clothed 
French  poupee. 

As  I  have  said,  however,  I  believe  there  is  some  sign 
of  a  return  to  the  more  primitive  style  of  toy.  I  see 
mysterious  objects  in  toyland  with  quaint  names,  of 
which  the  golliwog  and  the  teddy  bear  were  the  pre- 
cursors. There  is  one  which  particularly  pleases  me 
called  "  A  dada  ".  I  like  it  first  for  its  name;  it  is  not 
railed  "dada  "  or  "  the  dada  ",  but  "  a  dada";  and 
it  has  thus  been  christened,  I  suppose,  in  order  to 
facilitate  reference  to  it  by  the  very  youngest  of  its 
possessors.  It  is,  moreover,  a  simple  doll,  of  a  bright 
and  cheery  countenance,  and  can  be  made  by  simple 
means  to  assume  various  postures.  It  is  more  natural 
and  purely  primitive  than  the  rather  affected  and 
artificial  type  of  American  invention  known  as  "  Billy- 
kins  "  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  charming  and  attractive  toy, 
which  will  probably  take  an  abiding  place  among  those 
"  solid  joys  and  lasting  pleasures  "  which  happy  chil- 
dren should  be  laying  up  for  themselves  in  the  fragrant 
cabinet  of  memory.  A  touch  of  the  grotesque  is 
admirable  in  a  toy;  it  separates  it  from  the  common 
things  of  life,  and  gives  definition  to  the  memories 
associated  with  it ;  but  it  should  above  all  things  be 
simple.  Do  you  remember  those  trains  stamped  out  of 
tin,  with  wheels  of  brass  wire,  and  no  resemblance  at 
all  to  any  known  vehicle?  Was  there  ever  a  red  like 
that  of  the  red  carriage,  or  a  yellow  and  a  blue  like  the 
colours  that  followed  it;  or  any  green  to  equal  the 
greenness  of  the  engine?  Do  you  remember  the 
fragrant  smell  of  them — yes,  and  the  taste  of  them 
when  licked?  Or  do  you  remember  a  little  passepartout 
glass  box  edged  with  yellow,  containing  a  tortoise  that 


trembled  and  shook  whenever  the  box  was  moved? 
When  the  mind  is  putting  out  its  first  feelers  towards 
beauty  it  is  things  like  this,  vivid,  definite  and  com- 
prehensible, which  enchant  and  satisfy  it,  yet  lead  it  on 
to  the  pursuit  of  ever  finer  things. 

Pray  think  of  this  when  you  are  making  the  choice, 
so  wearisome  to  you,  so  momentous  to  them,  of 
Christmas  toys  for  your  little  friends. 


THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

NO  one  is  better  pleased  than  I  am  when  Mr. 
Arthur  Fagge  devotes  an  evening  to  novelties ; 
and  in  my  next  article  I  propose  to  discuss  some  he 
produced  last  week.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I 
want  to  say  something  about  some  music  which  is  so 
old  that  it  is  new  to  many  of  us.  Readers  of  this 
Review  will  remember  that  some  years  ago  I  never 
tired  of  insisting  on  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch.  His  concerts  of  old  music 
were  an  unfailing  source  of  joy  ;  his  little  concert-room 
was  always  crow  ded  ;  musicians  went  to  learn  and  take 
pleasure  in  the  forgotten  music  of  an  earlier  day. 
But  the  little  concert-room,  although  full,  did  not  hold 
enough  half-guineas  to  provide  the  concert-giver  with 
his  bread-and-butter,  and  as  even  musicians  cannot 
live  on  air  and  praise  and  must  have  a  certain  limited 
quantity  of  solid  food,  Mr.  Dolmetsch  grew  weary  of 
the  struggle  and  went  to  America  to  try  his  luck  there. 
But  the  plain  fact  was,  though  none  of  us  realised 
it  at  the  time,  that  there  were  not,  either  in  America 
or  in  England,  enough  people  interested  in  old  music ; 
in  all  London  only  some  fifty  regular  subscribers  could 
be  reckoned  on,  and  in  Boston  there  were  no  more. 
But  during  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  change. 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  has  come  back,  and  is  lecturing  in  the 
provinces  to  audiences  of  two  and  three  thousand ; 
and  the  small  hall  of  Clifford's  Inn  is  full  at  each  of  his 
concerts.  Whether  the  public  is  large  enough  yet  to 
make  the  concerts  permanently  profitable  is  more  than 
can  be  said  as  yet ;  but  it  is  growing  larger  every  day. 
Yet  there  is  one  thing  about  which  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
ought  to  take  warning.  His  three  children  are  excep- 
tionally gifted  ;  but,  to  speak  vulgarly,  it  is  hardly  good 
enough  to  charge  half-a-guinea  to  hear  them  play  and 
sing  the  old  music.  The  fault  of  these  concerts 
always  was  their  casual,  amateurish  character ;  the 
performances  were  always  more  or  less  like  rehearsals  ; 
and  this  defect  was  rather  accentuated  than  other- 
wise on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week.  This  old  stuff  , 
as  Mr.  Dolmetsch  knows  as  well  as  anyone,  is  very 
difficult ;  the  most  consummate  musicianship,  insight, 
mature  understanding,  are  required  for  its  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  though  it  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  see 
a  valiant  little  fellow,  five  years  of  age,  tackling  a 
minuet  of  Rameau,  much  better  use  might  be  made  of 
the  time.  The  dialogue,  "  I  prithee  keep  my  sheep 
for  me  ",  by  Nicholas  Laneare,  did  not  make  anything 
like  its  full  effect  because  of  the  immaturity  of  the  little 
artists.  In  a  word  the  affair  was  too  little  of  a  concert 
and  too  much  of  a  baby-show.  I  do  not  say  this  in  an 
unkind  spirit.  I  want  these  concerts  to  prosper,  so 
that  I  may  spend  enjoyable  evenings,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  people  will  not  attend  them  regularly  unless 
the  finest  and  ripest  artists  available  take  part  in  them. 

The  best  things  of  the  evening  were  two  pavans  for 
violo  and  harpsichord  :  here  the  youngsters  did  their 
share  well,  and  were  steadied  by  Miss  Beatrice  Home, 
Mrs.  Dolmetsch,  and  Miss  TheVese  de  Lens.  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  himself  played  the  harpsichord  brilliantly. 
These  old  composers  knew  how  to  get  "  effects  "  out 
of  the  instruments  they  wrote  for.  Rameau's  suite  has 
a  curious  freshness  blended  with  its  old-world  atmo- 
sphere :  the  "  Rappel  des  Oiseaux  "  might,  save  for 
touches  of  the  ancient  idiom,  have  been  composed 
yesterday.  We  usually  think  of  Rameau  as  a  dry-as- 
dust  theorist,  but  he  certainly  had  many  happy  hours  of 
inspiration.  Of  course  he  sounds  naive  compared  with 
Bach  ;  and  he  has  not  a  touch  of  Bach's  stupendous 
spirit;  but  he  achieves  what  he  sets  out  to  do.  His 
technique  is  impeccable,  and  his  invention,  if  not  rich, 
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is  at  any  rate  respectable.  Lully  sounded  a  trifle 
clumsy  ;  but  Lully  was  really  an  opera-writer  :  not  even 
Wagner  stood  more  in  need  of  scenery,  dress,  lights, 
and  action  to  stir  his  imagination.  We  English  owe  I 
much  to  Lully,  for  he  was  the  master  of  our  Pelham  I 
Humphries,  and  exerted  an  immense  influence  over 
Purcell.  An  agreeable  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
clavichord  prelude  and  fugue  of  Bach.  Of  course  the  1 
room  is  much  too  large  for  the  faint  tones  of  this  love- 
liest of  keyed  instruments,  but  in  such  matters  we  must 
put  Up  with  what  we  can  get.  Unfortunately  a  dog 
barked  about  ten  miles  off,  and  we  lost  a  bit  of  the 
fugue,  but  the  rest  was  well  worth  listening  to.  The 
last  concert  of  the  series  comes  off  on  17  December, 
and  I  recommend  my  readers  to  write  for  tickets  at 
once.  (Miss  Beatrice  Home,  St.  Andrew's  House, 
3IA;,  Mortimer  Street,  W.)  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  about  advertising  these  concerts.  Like  Dr. 
Terry's,  at  best  they  attract  too  few  people  for  it  to  be 
possible  for  them  to  bear  the  financial  weight  of 
columns  of  advertisements  in  the  daily  Press.  The  big 
orchestras  can  well  and  profitably  indulge  in  such 
luxuries,  and  in  posters  on  the  hoardings  and  in  the 
railway  stations,  and  in  strings  of  sandwich-men  in 
the  streets.  The  only  hope  of  the  smaller  enterprises 
getting  a  faithful  following  lies  in  the  6\iie  reading 
about  them  ;  and  there  are  at  present  all  too  few  critics 
who  go  to  concerts  for  the  sake  of  the  older  music. 
We  want  orchestras  of  at  least  a  hundred  artists  ;  we 
want  Tschaikowsky,  Debussy,  and  Strauss.  For  my 
part,  I  love  a  rumpus  in  a  concert-hall  as  well 
as  most  people  ;  I  am  delighted  to  ride  on  the  storm 
and  the  whirlwind  raised  by  Wagner  or  Berlioz  ;  but 
there  are  times  when  it  is  refreshing  to  surrender  one- 
self to  the  enchantment  of  the  music  of  an  earlier  day, 
a  day  when  a  great  style  of  writing  for  small  means 
was  common  in  the  air,  when  noise  had  not  come  to  be 
thought  a  fair  substitute  for  sheer  beauty  and  expres- 
siveness. Two  or  three  of  these  quieter  concerts  even 
give  an  added  zest  to  the  tempests  of  passion  and 
heroics  we  get  at  Queen's  Hall;  they  save  our  musical 
palate  from  becoming  depraved.  A  man  or  woman 
who  finds  no  satisfaction  in  music  a  trifle  less  uproari- 
ous than  the  Battle  in  the  "  Heldenleben  "  is  indeed  in 
a  sad  plig-ht.  The  year  1913  may  be  perhaps  a  great 
one  in  history,  but  the  years  round  about  1613  were 
not  less  great.  The  boundaries  of  the  art  have  been 
immensely  widened ;  we  have  gained  much.  Have  we 
not  at  the  same  time  lost  something?  We  certainly 
have  if  we  can  no  longer  appreciate  pure  beauty  ;  if  we 
preserve  our  power  of  doing  this  we  may  revel  in  the 
music  of  to-day  and  have  to  the  full  the  priceless 
heritage  of  the  past. 

From  Clifford's  Inn  on  Tuesday,  none  too  brilliantly 
lit  and  with  its  fit  audience  though  few,  to  Queen's 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  with  a  huge  but  rather 
undiscriminating  audience,  might  have  proved  some- 
thing of  a  shock  but  for  the  lapse  of  the  intervening 
days.    At  Clifford's  Inn  the  harpsichord,  clavichord, 
viol,  and  viol  da  gamba  :  the  most  modern  of  the  com- 
positions played,  a  suite  of  Marin  Marais.    At  Queen's 
Hall  a  Stradivari  fiddle  handled  by  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  living  violinists,  Mischa  Elman  :  the 
earliest  composition  a  Handel  sonata  and  the  most 
recent  a  concerto  of  Saint-Saens.    No  invidious  com-  1 
parisons  need  be  drawn.    No  more  satisfying  concert 
than  Mischa  Elman's  has  been  given  this  season.  I 
will  let  the  Saint-Saens  thing  go;  my  opinion  of  that 
gentleman's  music  has  so  often  been  given  in  these 
columns  that  a  repetition  would   merely  weary  the 
reader.    Let  those  who  like  such  work  like  it,  provided 
they  are  kind  enough  not  to  insist  on  me  doing  the  I 
same.    The  rendering  of  Handel's  E  major  sonata  was  \ 
superb,  and  set  one  dreaming  of  what  results  of  in- 
effable  loveliness  might  be  realised  if  Elman  with  his  j 
Strad,  and  Dolmetsch  with  his  harpsichord  could  join  1 
forces  for  once.     Handel  is  by  no  means  always  at  his  j 
finest  and  noblest  in  his  chamber-music;  he  was  too  ! 
readily  contented  with  the  conventional  figurations  of 
his  period,  and  rarely  rose  to  the  height  of  his  greatest 
songs  when  writing  for  solo  instruments,  and  never 
once  to  the  height  of  his  greatest  choruses.    In  the  two 
slow  movements,  however,  of  this  sonata  there  is  a 


surprising  depth  of  feeling  expressed  in  purely  vocal 
phrases  for  the  violin;  and  these,  grasped  with  true 
insight  into  their  meaning  and  possibilities  by  Elman, 
made,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  magnificent 
effect.  Elman's  technique  is  irreproachable,  but  some- 
thing more  than  technique  was  needed  to  make  this 
effect.  The  artist  of  1913  could  play  with  the  notes 
of  the  art  of  1713;  yet  we  got  no  mere  playing,  but  a 
truly  inspired  interpretation.  The  last  item  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  Wieniawski's  showy  "  Souvenir  at 
Moscow,"  the  playing  of  which  showed  that  the  violin- 
ist, did  he  choose  to  ignore  the  artist  in  himself,  might 
win  packed  houses  as  many  times  a  week  as  he  liked 
by  playing  nothing  but  fireworks.  I  don't  know  the 
composer,  A.  Trowell,  of  a  Minuetto  Rococo;  it  seemed 
to  be  agreeable  fooling  of  a  sort  I  would  not  go  out 
of  my  way  either  to  hear  or  to  avoid.  J.  M.  Leclair  was 
one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  seventeenth-century 
French  school,  and  he  might  have  done  better  things 
had  he  not  been  a  violinist — and  also,  it  appears,  a 
ballet-dancer — first  and  a  composer  afterwards.  The 
"  I  ambourin,"  arranged  by  Nachez,  is  pretty,  but  can- 
not be  compared  with  his  more  serious  work.  Unfor- 
tunately I  did  not  hear  the  Mozart  sonata  in  B  flat. 
The  programme  was  excellently  devised  from  the  point 
of  view  of  variety,  and  though  I  would  gladly  have 
given  up  Saint-Saens  for  a  Beethoven  sonata,  variety  is 
essential  if  a  musician  wishes  to  earn  his  bread  bv 
concert-giving.  Besides,  tastes  differ,  and  even  a 
musical  critic  must  be  taught  once  in  a  while  that  he  is 
not  everybody. 

"THE  DOCTOR'S  DILEMMA." 
By  John  Palmkr. 

LET  me  this  week  forget  a  rash  undertaking  to 
show  that  dramatic  technique  does  not  exist. 
The  revival  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  of  Mr.  Shaw  's 
"  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  "  is  too  interesting  to  be 
treated  merely  as  the  peg  for  a  general  discussion. 
Every  good  play  that  is  written,  as  we  shall  see  at 
some  future  time,  proves  the.  literal  nonentity  of 
dramatic  technique.  But  "  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  " 
proves  other  and  more  immediately  interesting  things. 

"The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  is  a  most  exasperating 
play.  Perpetually  one  is  wondering  whether  it  is  the 
best  or  the  worst  play  Mr.  Shaw  has  ever  written. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  act  we  are  sure  it  is  the  best. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  evening  we  are  sure  it  is 
the  worst.  The  mere  fact  that  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  evening  it  is  nearly  midnight  and  that  the  play 
began  punctually  at  eight  has  something  to  do  with 
this  impression.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  taken 
up  four  hours  of  our  time,  but  that  somehow  he  has 
contrived  to  spend  two  hours  of  the  four  in  undoing 
most  of  what  he  does  in  the  other  two. 

Here  we  must  be  careful.  The  merest  expert  will 
tell  you  that  "  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  "  is  too  long. 
Probably  he  will  add  that  the  play  is  over-written.  Let 
us  be  clear  about  this.  Is  there  really  any  such  thing 
as  an  over-long-  or  an  over-written  play?  The  one 
absolute  and  incontrovertible  limit  to  the  length  of  a 
play  is  the  physical  limit.  If  the  author  is  a  genius, 
and  has  enough  tx>  say,  and  allows  his  audience  dis- 
creet intervals  for  food  and  fresh  air,  there  is  no  reason 
why  his  play  should  not  last  for  a  week  without  anyone 
beginning  to  suspect  that  it  is  over-long.  The  play 
of  an  author  who  cannot  comply  with  these  conditions 
- — namely,  that  he  should  be  a  genius  and  have  enough 
to  say — is  only  too  long  in  the  sense  that  it  is  always 
advisable  to  say  no  more  than  one  can.  All  this  may 
seem  quite  childishly  obvious,  but  if  it  were  always  re- 
membered as  faithfully  as  such  commonplaces  are 
usually  forgotten  we  should  have  less  confusion  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  play's  failure  with  the  disease.  To  say 
that  a  play  is  too  long  is  not  a  diagnosis  ;  and  the  critic 
or  playgoer  who  thinks  that  it  is  stands  in  the  position 
of  a  doctor  who  imagines  he  has  discovered  what  is 
wrong  with  his  patient  by  merely  stating  his  tempera- 
ture. The  conviction  of  an  audience  that  a  play  is  too 
long  is  only  a  symptom  that  something  somewhere  is 
wrong  with  it.     Sometimes  such  plays  arc  only  too 
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long  in  the  sense  that  they  should  never  have  been  pre- 
sented. To  say  that  a  play  is  over-written  equally 
begs  the  question.  There  is  no  such  I  lung  as  an  over- 
written play.  Usually  when  an  expert  tells  you  that  a 
play  is  over-written  he  really  means  that  the  play  is 
under-written,  or  that  it  is  not  written  at  all. 

The  fallacy  of  dismissing  a  play  as  over-long  or  over- 
written is  clearly  shown  when  we  compare  the  first 
act  of  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma  "  with  the  last.  It  is 
strictly  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  first  act  could  be  out 
out  without  obscuring  the  issue  or  the  action  of  the  play. 
In  this  crude  sense  the  first  act  of  "  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma  "  is  too  long,  and  also  in  this  crude  sense 
it  is  over-written.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
true  that  from  every  other  point  of  view  the  first  act 
of  "  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  "  is  one  of  the  two  acts 
of  the  play  which  is  not  long  enough.  Nothing-  so 
good  as  the  first  and  second  acts  of  this  play  could  be 
long  enough  if  they  went  on  for  a  week.  Super- 
ficially all  the  doctor's  shop  is  irrelevant  and  unneces- 
sary. Essentially  it  is  the  stuff  which  could  least  of 
all  be  spared.  Contrast  with  this  the  last  act  of  the 
play — an  act  which  does  not  stand  still,  but  continues 
the  story.  Superficially  this  seems  relevant  and  neces- 
sary. In  our  hearts  we  know  that  it  wearies  us.  This 
is  too  long,  we  exclaim  with  Polonius  ;  and  think  we 
have  explained  why  we  cannot  be  interested. 

Contrasting  these  two  acts  we  soon  realise  that 
scenes  wittily  written  can  never  be  too  long,  and  that 
scenes  tediously  written  are  too  long  by  exactly  the 
time  they  take  to  play.  If  Mr.  Shaw  could  have  car- 
ried on  his  play  for  twelve  hours  upon  the  level  of  his 
first  act  we  could  with  the  necessary  rest  and  refresh- 
ment have  sat  under  him  in  King  Street  for  a  week 
without  once  feeling  that  he  had  kept  us  there  for  an 
undue  length  of  time.  We  began  to  be  tired  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  not  because  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  but 
because  Mr.  Shaw  had  begun  to  repeat  himself,  to 
underline  unnecessarily  all  that  he  had  already  sug- 
gested, and  to  wander  from  the  point  of  his  play  with- 
out making  it  worth  our  while  to  follow  him.  The 
last  act  of  "  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  "  is  every  way  an 
anti-climax.  It  is  an  anti-climax  of  the  story  or  idea 
of  the  play ;  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  ;  of  the 
clarity  and  vigour  equally  of  Mr.  Shaw's  thought  and 
expression.  The  first  necessary  step  towards  making 
"  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  "  a  perfect  play  is  to  cut  out 
the  last  act  altogether.  The  second  necessary  step  is 
nearly  related  to  the  first — namely,  to  cut  bodily  out 
of  the  play  all  that  relates  to  Ridgeon's  tenderness  for 
Mrs.  Dubedat.  This  silly  stuff  only  gets  in  the  way 
of  the  main  theme  without  adding  anything  of  its  own 
to  our  enjoyment.  Now  let  the  first  and  second  acts 
remain  almost  as  they  stand,  the  first  act,  by  virtue  of 
the  doctor's  talk,  ranking  with  the  best  half-dozen  "  con- 
versations "  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  written;  the  second 
act,  by  virtue  of  the  masterly  way  in  which  Dubedat's 
villainies  are  cumulatively  unfolded,  ranking  witli  the 
best  half-dozen  bits  of  dramatic  exposition  I  have 
watched  in  a  London  theatre.  Keeping  these  acts 
virtually  untouched  there  remain  the  two  studio  acts, 
the  second  of  which  requires  to  be  almost  entirely  re- 
written. Observe  that  before  we  have  even  reached 
Dubedat's  studio  the  play  is  virtually  at  an  end,  so 
far  as  our  theatrical  expert  is  concerned.  The  dilemma 
of  the  doctor  is  clearly  stated  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
in  t he  second  net.  Ordinarily  we  should  want  merely 
an  additional  third  act  to  tidy  up  the  situation.  But 
the  theatrical  expert,  of  course,  reckons  without  his 
author.  He  always  does.  I  should  advise  him  to 
allow  Mr.  Shaw  two  full  acts  in  the  studio;  for  there 
is  only  one  rule  that  is  of  any  use  in  dealing  witli 
Mr.  Shaw  (or  for  the  matter  of  that  with  anyone  else) — 
namely,  to  let  him  go  on  talking  so  long  as  he  can  do 
justice  to  himself,  whether  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  action  of  the  play  is  standing  or  moving.  The 
third  act  of  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  is  justified,  in 
that  the  absence  of  any  new  point  in  the  action  is 
compensated  for  by  the  quality  of  the  talk.  In  a  word, 
the  third  act  consumes  its  own  smoke,  and  it  therefore 
stands. 


The  fourth  act  remains,   and  the  fourth  act    is  a 
I  serious  matter.     It  need  not  go  bodily  out  ;  but  it 
I  needs,  as  has  already  been  said,  complete  revision.  It 
I  is  true  that  life  does  not  cease  to  be  funny  because 
someone  is  recently  dead.     It  is  also  true  that  this 
fourth  act  of  "  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  "  brings  vividly 
out  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  Mr.  Shaw's  work  at  all 
times — its  perpetual  request  that  all  high  things,  such 
1  as  religion  and  death,  can  and  should  ever  be  com- 
]  pelled  to  stand  the  test  of  laughter.    The  failure  of 
1  this  fourth  act  is  not  due  to  a  necessary  fallacy  in  what 
Mr.  Shaw  has  here  attempted.    Mr.  Shaw's  treatment 
!  of  death  does  not  offend  us  because  he  has  laughed 
in  the  face  of  our  King  of  Terrors.     It  offends  us  be- 
1  cause  into  his  treatment  of  this  really  tremendous  oppo- 
|  sition  of  the  idea  of  death  with  the  idea  of  a  world  that 
goes  trivially  forward  without  a  decent  thought  for  the 
dead  Mr.   Shaw  has  not  put  the  imagination  which 
would  have  saved  him  from  errors  of  taste  as  a  drama- 
tist, which  cheapen  his  great  theme  and  belittle  the  very 
thing  he  sets  out  to  accomplish.    When  Shakespeare 
brings  together  death  and  the  common  round  (as  when 
Fortinbras  breaks  in  upon  Hamlet)  death  is  put  into 
his  place,  but  death  is  not  thereby  cheapened.  But 
Mr.    Shaw's  treatment  of  this  theme  cheapens  both 
life  and  death.     He  is  here  like  a  small  boy  who  has 
the  courage  to  put  out  his  tongue  at  a  ghost.  Mr. 
Shaw  must  re-think  himself  into  this  scene,  and  try 
to  understand  exactly  why  the  doctor's  joke  about 
Dubedat's  borrowing  his  first  five  pounds  in  the  world 
to  come  is  a  lapse  of  the  imagination.    He  will  then 
realise  that  the  whole  scene  is  full  of  false  relations, 
all  the  worse  for  their  being  due  to  a  deliberate  mis- 
,  handling  of  the  progression. 

And  now,  just  as  I  am  warming  to  the  job  of  a  really 
useful  dissection  of  Mr.  Shaw's  play,  I  find  that  I  have 
no  time  left  in  which  to  mention  the  players.     Did  we 
!  but  have  a  regular  repertory  theatre  intelligent  criticism 
of  playing  would  become  quite  an  agreeable  and  an 
J  interesting  occupation.    I  am  not  going  to  fob  off 
;  any  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  company  with  a  per- 
:  functory  mention.    Perhaps   I   shall  have  an  oppor- 
!  tunity  next  week  of  dealing  with  them  individually. 


GROWING. 

When  I  was  but  a  little  boy 

I  knew  no  more  than  a  little  tiny  joy. 

When  I  was  young  and  twenty-five, 

Then  I  was  fearfully  alive. 

And  when  I  grew  and  became  a  man, 

Then  I  was  the  top  of  creation's  plan  ; 

I  melted  into  love's  desire — 

I  was  the  ore  and  I  the  fire. 

And  when  I  knew  that  I  was  old, 

Then  I  was  minted  into  gold. 

Gilbert  Canxax. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FREE  COMPETITION  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Premier  at  Oldham  instanced  as  one  of  the 
questions  that  have  not  been  and  presumably  cannot  be 
answered  by  Tariff  Reformers,  "  Why  do  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods  come  into  this  country  and  find  a  market  here? 
Is  it  not  because  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  they  can 
'  either  not  be  made  here  at  all  or  can  be  made  better  and 
I  cheaper  than  here  in  the  places  from  which  they  come?" 

Is  it  not  a  fair  rejoinder  to  ask  for  a  reply  to  the  question 
1  from  modern  devotees  of  Free  Trade  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Free  Trade  theory,  as  expounded  by  J.  S.  Mil) 
in  the  chapters  under  International  Exchange  and  Taxes  on 
Commodities?  Unless  they  can  square  replies  to  such  ques- 
tions with  the  theory  of  Free  Trade  as  expounded  in  those 
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chapters  their  association  with  the  name  Free  Trade  is  mis- 
leading, and  to  call  them  devotees  of  State-aided  imports  is 
but  the  truth  according  to  the  theory  of  Free  Trade. 

To  support  a  system  of  State-aided  imports  is  to  support 
a  system  of  industrial  and  social  suicide.  To  support  free 
imports  in  accordance  with  Free  Trade  theory  is  to  support 
an  economic  proposition,  but  it  is  impossible  to  realise  Free 
Trade  in  practice,  because  "  we  know  to-day  that  the  class- 
ical assumption  of  free  competition  throughout  the  entire 
economic  society  is  an  illusion  ".  Clearly  then  Tariff 
Reformers  are  less  implicated  in  the  necessity  for  satisfac- 
torily replying  to  these  and  similar  questions  than  the  so- 
called  Free  Traders.  The  economic  possibility  of  Tariff 
Reform  may  be  said  to  have  originated,  essentially,  out  of 
the  dilemma  of  a  Free  Trade  theory  which  fails  to  realise  in 
practice  its  own  most  attractive  and  necessary  prime  con- 
ditions, viz.,  "  Free  competition  throughout  the  entire  econ- 
omic society";  and  it  would  seem  that  Tariff  Reform's 
contribution  to  a  science  of  economics  building  and  to  be 
built  up  out  of  the  realisation  of  these  actual  facts  will  be- 
to  vastly  stimulate  scientific  inquiry,  not  as  to  why  foreign 
goods  come  into  this  country,  but  as  to  whether  they  come 
in  at  least  with  approximate  economic  equity  to  the  existing 
and  potential  productive  capacities  of  this  nation. 

When  economic  science  begins  to  visualise  such  facts, 
Free  Traders  will  have  a  status,  which  means  to  say  the 
necessary  data  will  have  to  be  available  before  it  is  at  all 
possible  for  them  to  determine  the  kernel  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  international  trading,  termed  by  Mill  "  the  advan- 
tage of  trade  ".  By  reference  to  existing  conditions,  Free 
Trade  theory  proves  we  have  sacrificed  our  advantage  of 
trade  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  term,  ani  as  a  political 
proposition,  the  Tariff  proposals  before  the  country  of  the 
Unionist  party  are  of  such  modest  proportions  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  local  disturbance  and  of  overreaching  the 
meridian  of  economic  equity. — Yours  faithfully, 

Reader  S.R. 


A  QUESTION  FOR  ENGLISH  SETTLERS  IN  NATAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
15,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W. 

2  December  1913. 

Sir, — Nothing  has  lately  been  said  about  the  most 
important  question  that  confronts  the  white  man  in  Natal, 
who  has  more  to  fear  from  the  lust  of  the  Kaffir  than  from 
the  competition  of  hard-working  Indian  settlers.  For  1 
example  :  Major-General  Tulloch  tells  us  in  his  interesting 
book  on  "  Recollections  of  Forty  Years'  Service  ",  that  "  an 
officer's  wife  proposed  riding  from  Maritzburg  across  the 
Tugela  to  Eshowe,  where  her  husband's  regiment  was  [ 
stationed.  She  happened  to  mention  this  to  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  who  at  once  said  :  '  No  lady  can  ride  by  herself 
through  Natal.'  There  were  some  shocking  cases  of  the 
effects  of  civilisation  on  natives  at  Maritzburg,  one  girl  being 
pulled  off  her  pony  when  riding  to  sch6ol."  This  happened 
when  the  general  was  stationed  in  Natal  in  command  of  the 
Welsh  Regiment.  And  if  further  corroboration  of  the 
dreadful  state  of  affairs  in  this  British  colony  is  wanted,  it 
will  be  found  in  an  article  on  "  White  Girls  and  Black 
Boys  "  that  appeared  in  a  Radical  Sunday  newspaper — 
Reynolds's  of  November  13th,  1904 — from  which  the 
following  is  about  the  only  extract  that  can  be  quoted  for 
insertion  in  the  Saturday  Review  :  "  If  the  statements 
contained  in  a  letter  written  by  a  Britisher  who  has  resided 
for  many  years  in  the  Colony  be  true,  the  scandal  just 
brought  to  light  is  not  by  any  means  an  isolated  case." 

Why  make  a  scapegoat  of  the  clean-living  Indian  in  Natal 
when  the  lust  of  gold  as  well  as  the  lust  of  the  flesh  are  the 
dominating  factors  in  South  Africa?  And  in  connection 
with  this  question  the  following  quotation  from  "  A  Restitu- 
tion of  Decayed  Intelligence,"  by  Richard  Verstegan  (1605), 
may  prove  to  be  of  melancholy  interest,  since  it  shows  how 
we  have  degenerated  :  "  And  now  touching  their  honestlie 
of  lyf,  a  rare  thing  among  pagan  people  (for  such  they 
were),  Caesar  himself  reporteth  that  the  youth  of  Germanie 


were  not  given  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  And  Tacitus, 
shewing  their  great  continencic  faith,  that  Matrimonie  is 

severely  observed  among  them  No  man  laugheth 

at  vices.  Good  manners  are  of  greater  authoritie  and  force 
among  them  than  els  where  good  lawes.  A  rare  commenda- 
tion, surely,  of  such  a  people  as  the  Germans  then  were." 

Finally,  I  promise  to  find  the  money  for  the  education 
in  this  country  of  white  children  from  Natal,  on  the  under- 
standing that  immigrants  from  the  congested  districts  of 
Behar  are  freed  from  persecution  in  South  Africa.  More- 
over, I  am  prepared  to  stand  as  security  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  Indians  in  Natal. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Donald  Norman  Reid. 


THE  HUNTING  PARSON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Westbourne  Gardens,  Folkestone, 

9  December  19 13. 
Sir, —  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  people  who  are  protesting 
against  "blood-sports"  and  hunting  parsons  dare  throw  a 
stone  at  Charles  Kingsley  and  Reynolds  Hole — to  mention 
two  parsons,  Broad  Church  and  High  Church,  devoted  to 
hunting  and  to  field  sports  generally? 

So  long  as  a  clergyman  does  his  duty  by  nis  parish  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  hunt,  shoot,  and  fish.  Many 
of  the  noblest  men  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  had  have 
engaged  in  field  sports. 

I  advise  the  unworthy  critics  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  to 
get  a  copy  of  Charles  Kingsley's  Essays,  and  read  his  eulogy 
of  the  chase.  It  will  clear  the  cobwebs  from  their  brains  and 
hearts. 

Yours  faithfully, 

One  Who  Does  Not  Hi  nt. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

St.  Paul's  Road,  Bournemouth, 

4  December  1913. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Ernest  Bell  which  appeared  under 
the  above  heading  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  has 
attracted  my  attention  mainly  for  two  reasons — viz.,  (1) 
because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
("2)  because  I  am  keenly  interested  in  the  spread  of  humani- 
tarian teaching. 

Mr.  Bell  asks  whether  members  of  the  Church,  which  is 
supposed  to  stand  for  universal  love,  are  content  to  accept 
their  Archbishop's  interpretation  of  its  teachings.  My  reply 
is  a  most  emphatic  negative.  There  are,  I  believe,  thousands 
of  Churchmen  to  whom  the  Archbishop's  utterance  (as 
quoted  in  Mr.  Bell's  letter)  will  come  as  an  astounding 
blow.  If  our  "  spiritual  pastors  "  hold  such  opinions,  what- 
ever can  be  expected  of  the  flock  ? 

"  Blessed  are  the  merciful  ",  said  the  Great  Teacher. 
What  can  be  the  decision  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  to-day  are  on  the  hedge  of  doubt  and  unbelief 
if  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Christian  Church  so 
openly  distort  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  Himself?  It 
seems  to  me  that  incalculable  harm  is  likely  to  befall  the 
cause  of  Christianity  unless  his  Grace  of  York  can  explain 
away  his  astonishing  utterance. 

May  I  also  be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion  that  the 
editorial  comments  upon  Mr.  Bell's  letter  are  unworthy  of 
the  publication  ?  Foxes,  otters,  etc.,  are  not  hunted  for  food, 
but  merely  to  provide  amusement  for  those  who  should  be 
better  occupied.  Would  you,  sir,  suggest  some  other 
description  than  "  blood-sports  "  for  these  savage  and  brutal 
pastimes?  Surely  you  would  not  class  them  merely  as 
sports-  along  with  the  legitimate  and  beneficial  recreations 
such  as  cricket,  football,  etc.  ? 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  Guest. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cheltenham. 

Sir, — The  pulpit  utterances  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  on 
the  occasion  of  dedicating  a  stained  glass  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Slingsby — a  foxhunting  parson 
— may  well  call  forth  surprised  comments.  A  somewhat  simi- 
lar case  occurred  lately  in  a  Midland  county,  a  clergyman 
being  seized  with  illness  while  riding  home  from  hunting, 
and  dying  shortly  afterwards. 

The  Bishop,  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  while 
praising  the  general  work  of  the  deceased,  appears  to  have 
avoided  allusion  to  his  foxhunting  proclivities. 

This  silence  speaks  for  itself. 

Surely  the  English  Church  has  authority  to  forbid  clergy 
taking  part  in  blood  sports?  I  can  recall  no  instance  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest's  name  being  among  those  at  a 
meet,  or  following  the  hounds.  The  troubled  would  haidh 
select  a  foxhunter  as  confidant  and  adviser.  It  was  said. by 
One,  "  the  foxes  have  holes  ",  but  in  these  days  the  holes 
are  carefully  stopped  so  that  the  fashionable  assembly  may 
have  a  sure  "  find  "  and  "  kill  ". 

A  clergyman  is  out  of  place  amidst  such  surroundings. 

Yours, 

E.  L.  Daubeny. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Pioneer  Club, 
9,  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,  W. 
,  3  December  1913. 

Sir, — Your  note  appended  to  Mr.  Ernest  Bell's  letter  in 
your  last  issue  challenges  criticism. 

How  is  one  to  distinguish  between  sports  such  as  boat- 
ing, cricket,  skating,  and  the  like,  and  sports  which  involve 
the  death  of  animals  unless  one  terms  these  latter  "  blood- 
sports"?  Death-sports  or  slaughter-sports  would  hardly 
improve  matters. 

Even  to  those  who,  like  myself,  do  not  favour  a  diet  of 
corpses  there  is  an  important  distinction  between  killing 
for  food — however  unnecessary  it  may  appear  to  us — and 
killing  for  fun,  or  pleasure,  or  sport,  or  by  whatever  other 
euphemism  its  devotees  may  choose  to  designate  it. 

The  expression  "  blood  "  may  not  be  refined  (you  call  it 
"  horrible  or  disgusting  "),  but  it  is  in  favour  with  the  ad- 
herents of  killing-sports  themselves,  since  they  speak  of 
"  blooding  "  the  hounds,  and,  still  worse,  practise  the  coarse 
habit  of  "  blooding  "  young  children  of  either  sex  when 
present  for  the  first  time  at  a  "  death  "  by  streaking  their 
faces  with  the  blood  of  the  victim. 

Plain  language  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in 
characterising  such  "  sports  ",  for  they  are  barbaric  sur- 
vivals which  if  recognised  in  their  true  light  would  be  the 
more  readily  discarded  by  the  refined  section  of  humanity. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edith  Ward. 


Worse  still  remains.  I  am  told  that  Lloyd  George  is 
going  lo  put  a  tax  on  us  in  order  to  render  the  rearing  of 
pheasants  more  expensive.    Is  this  fair  to  us?    I  think  not. 

Truly  yours, 

Mangold  Wurtzel. 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  PHEASANT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

Sir, — A  sportsman  happened  to  drop  a  copy  of  your  paper 
near  my  residence,  and  it  encouraged  me  to  write  to'  you 
stating  some  of  my  views. 

The  fox  deserves  well  of  the  huntsmen  because  they 
prevent  him  from  being  exterminated  for  the  pleasure  of 
hunting  him.  But  in  this  respect  he  does  not  stand  alone. 
I  and  my  brethren  would  be  exterminated— would  cease  to 
be  grown — if  it  were  not  that  we  provide  good  nutritive  food 
for  the  pheasants.  If  pheasants  were  not  reared  we  would 
soon  cease  to  exist. 

But  an  old  pheasant  who  would  have  eaten  me  if  I  had 
not  been  so  tough  told  me  that  the  fox  had  killed  some  of 
her  young  ones  and,  I  think  she  added,  eaten  some  of  her 
eggs.  Is  this  fair?  Am  I  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  fox- 
hunters  ? 


JUGGERNAUT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  December  19 13. 
Sir,— Our  merry  Chancellor,  in  pleasant  after-dinner  vein, 
has  indulged  in  a  pretty  piece  of  reminiscence.  When  he  was 
motoring  in  Ireland,  he  tells  us,  a  donkey  (harnessed  to  a 
cart,  apparently)  had  the  audacity  to  get  in  his  way.  "  He 
need  hardly  say  that  the  machine  did  not  stop."  Then  what 
happened  to  the  donkey,  and  the  cart,  and  the  poor  man,  its 
owner?  One  would  have  thought  that  our  beloved  Chan- 
ccllor,  homo  vere  popularis,  the  friend  of  humanity,  the  hater 
of  oppression,  the  protector  of  the  poor,  would  at  least  have 
slowed  down  and  have  given  the  humbler  equipage  time  to 
draw  to  the  side  of  the  road— just  as  an  ordinary,  brutal, 
overbearing  landowner  would  have  done.  Nothing  of  the 
sort,  however !  He  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  drove  into  and 
over  it.     How  mistaken  one  may  be  in  people  ! 

Faithfully  yours, 

Lucian  the  Less. 


WHO  WAS  DATCHERY? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  Longton  Grove,  Sydenham,  S.E., 
22  November  1913. 

SIR  _In  your  to-day's  notice  of  "  A  Great  Mystery 
Solved  ",  by  Gillan  Vase  (first  published  in  1878),  the  remark 
is  made  "  everybody  wants  to  know  who  was  Datchery  ". 
Mr.  Cuming  Walters'  solution  of  the  Datchery  mystery  is 
that  Datchery  was  Helena  Landless,  and  Sir  William 
Robertson  Nicoll  has  given  his  blessing  to  Mr.  Walters' 
astonishing  discovery.  The  London  Branch  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship  are  holding  a  "Trial  of  John  Jasper  for  the 
Murder  of  Edwin  Drood "  on  January  7th  next,  with 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  as  judge  and  Messrs.  Cuming 
Walters  and  Cecil  Chesterton  for  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fence respectively,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
development  of  the  case  as  then  argued. 

The  theory  that  Helena  was  Datchery  is  an  astounding 
one.  Whatever  disguise  she  might  have  assumed  her  eyes 
alone  would  have  given  her  away.  She  was  an  Eurasian, 
and,  if  the  accepted  pictures  of  her  may  be  trusted,  a  dark 
Eurasian.  In  the  little  town  of  Cloisterham  Helena  must 
have  been  known  by  sight  to  everyone.  At  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  "  Drood  "  Catherine  Aurora  Kirkpatrick  (the 
Kitty  Kirkpatrick  of  Carlyle's  Memoirs)  was  much  talked 
about,  and  in  1861  there  had  died  the  once  famous  Eurasian 
beauty  Lola  Montez.  These  ladies  may  have  influenced 
Dickens's  fancy  for  the  introduction  of  a  fascinating 
Eurasian  into  his  tale.  But  Dickens  was  an  artist.  To 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  could  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  Lola  or  a  Kitty  passing  unrecognised  in  Cloister- 
ham  in  detective  guise  is  about  as  absurd  as  to  assume  that 
Drood  was  murdered  by  Miss  Twinkleton  or  hanged  for 
killing  Jasper.  > 

There  is  no  need  for  the  serious  consideration  of  tne 
Helena-Datchery  theory.  There  is  no  need  for  the  importa- 
tion into  the  tale  of  a  new  character  to  become  Datchery, 
nor  yet  for  the  distortion  of  an  already  arrived  character 
into  Datchery.  I  have  already  been  permitted  by  the 
editors  of  the  "  Dickensian  "  and  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  to 
unveil  at  some  length  the  real  Datchery,  mentioned  by- 
Dickens  early  in  the  story  and  saved  up  by  him  for  the 
playing  of  an  important  part  at  the  finish.  Datchery  was 
the  husband  (a  clergyman)  of  the  sister  of  the  China 
Shepherdess,  "  holding  Corporation  preferment  in  London 
City  "  (Chapter  VI.).  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
tale  fatal  to  this  theory,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  its 
final  acceptance. 

Yours  faithfully, 

WlLMOT  CORFIELD. 
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REVIEWS. 

"THE    PROUD,    FULL  SAIL." 

"  Gvlielmi  Shakespeare  Carmina  quae  Sonnets  nuncu- 
pantur  Latine  reddita  ab  Aluredo  Thoma  Barton 
edenda  "  curavit  Joannes  Harrow  er."  Riccardi 
Press.   20s.  net. 

THIS  volume  almost  flaunts  its  indifference  to  the 
public;  its  very  title  is  in  Latin;  the  transla- 
tions that  follow  and  the  brief  appreciation  of  the  man 
who  made  them  are  in  Latin  also.  Vet  wc  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  in  securing  a  copy  of  a  memorial 
which,  while  embodying  exquisite  work,  recalls  the 
regard  and  affection  of  a  host  of  Oxford  men.  The 
hope  of  a  portrait  of  the  master  scholar  was  cut  short  by 
his  sudden  death,  but  we  have  here  a  permanent  record 
of  lus  favourite  studies  printed  for  the  committee  of 
his  friends  in  all  the  luxury  of  the  best  type  of  to-day. 
These  Latin  renderings  of  the  whole  series  of  Shakes- 
peare's sonnets,  edited  by  Prof.  Harrower,  are  as 
happy  a  memorial  of  Alfred  Barton  as  could  be  devised. 
They  remind  us  of  one  of  the  tilings  which  English 
scholars  are  slowly  learning  from  (lerman  :  the  recog- 
nition of  the  great  teacher  by  a  special  publication  in 
his  honour.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Barton,  if  he  had 
lived,  would  have  rejoiced  to  sec  his  work  circulate 
among  those  capable  of  appreciating  it.  It  is  worth 
appreciation,  but  we  must  say  something  ol  the  man 
himself  before  we  turn  to  it. 

We  read  in  the  stately  Latin  of  a  career  given  to 
classical  scholarship  at  Oxford,  and  especially  to 
Pembroke,  the  scene  for  many  years  of  Barton's 
labours.  His  life  was  unknown  to  the  world  at  large, 
for  he  devoted  himself  to  his  authors  and  his  pupils. 
He  was  acclaimed  not  in  a  press  which  counts  flash}' 
notoriety  as  the  first  of  claims,  but  rather  in  the  inti- 
mate atmosphere  of  a  gaudy-day.  There  he  relaxed 
the  severity  of  his  discipline,  exchanged  severe  judg- 
ment for  geniality,  and  forgot  the  blue  pencil.  The 
memoir  compares  him  to  that  glory  of  Pembroke,  the 
greatly  prejudiced  Doctor,  who  was  nevertheless  the 
greatest  Tory  and  best  man  of  his  age,  and  even  with- 
out this  hint  what  is  emphatically  called  a  character 
emerges  from  these  few  pages. 

Such,  indeed,  was  Barton  :  formidable,  no  glad 
sufferer  of  fools,  dogmatic  in  maintaining  his  opinion, 
and  sure  that  any  divergencies  from  it  belonged  to  the 
category  of  errors.  Self-contained  (he  reminded  one 
of  that  other  Oxford  scholar  whom  a  society  was 
founded  to  excavate),  he  knew  little  of  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  saw  in  others  (pathetically  or  comically, 
as  you  please)  his  own  enthusiasm  for  his  beloved 
classics.  He  thought  it  a  severe  punishment  to  ex- 
clude the  perpetrator  of  a  bad  mistake  from  the 
advantage  of  his  teaching.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
such  exclusion  might  be  less  than  an  annoyance  to 
the  average  undergraduate.  He  was  like  the  crusted 
port  which  he  appreciated  in  the  good  old  style ;  for 
the  connoisseur  who  knew  how  to  take  him  could  get 
strength  and  sweetness  from  him.  Always  he  re- 
tained his  command  of  incisive  speech ;  he  was  not 
easily  disconcerted. 

Scholars  of  this  type  are  now  almost  extinct — at  any 
rate  in  our  universities.  The  fashionable  don  of 
to-day  seeks  to  be  everything  by  turns,  and  is  apt  to 
pose — ridiculously  enough — as  a  man  of  the  world. 
Business  more  than  learning  seems  the  ideal,  and 
Oxford  has  more  than  ever  what  the  acidulous 
memoirs  of  Mark  Pattison  called  the  tone  of  a  lively 
municipal  borough. 

The  famous  text  before  us  remains  a  ground  of 
controversy.  The  persons  involved  and  the  extent 
of  truth  and  fiction  in  these  disturbing  poems  are 
all  disputed  and  distorted  to  fit  various  theories. 
The  present  writer  finds  it  impossible  to  believe,  as 
some  do,  that  the  life  which  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
reveal  is  fictitious,  the  mere  imagining  of  a  poet  who 
sought  a  chance  to  be  witty.  The  story  is  so  strange, 
so  piteous,  so  degrading,  wc  might  even  add,  that 
it  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  it.  Shakespeare 
suffered  these  things,   tortured  himself  in  the  chains 


of  love  against  his  own  reason,  revealed  his  own 
weakness,  and  persisted  in  his  sacrifice  to  the 
unworthy. 

Is  there  any  such  story  in  classic  Latin  verse? 
There  arc  two.     Catullus  and  Clodia  remind  us  of 

I  Shakespeare  and  the  dark  lady  ;  both  poets  found  the 
traitor  friend  and  lost  their  mistress;  but  Catullus 
could  not  compromise ;  his  passion  was  too  fierce  and 

I  bitter.  Yet  it  is  not  in  Catullus  that  we  find  the  real 
parallel  to  the  sonnets,  but  in  the  brilliant  young 
Propertius,  who,  in  the  audacity  of  his  wonderful 
rhythms,  the  abruptness  of  his  quick-coming  thoughts, 
and  the  desperate  freedom  of  his  abasement,  recalls 
Shakespeare.  The  one  talks  of  "  the  expense  of  spirit 
in  a  waste  of  shame";  the  other,  in  disgrace  with 
fortune,  claims  "  hanc  animam  extrema;  dedere 
nequitia:  ".  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  translator 
saw  the  parallel,  for  his  "  Cynthia  "  is  a  hint  of  it. 

j  He  has,  too,  some  Propcrlian  idioms,  and  in  Sonnets 

I  122  and  140  a  happy  reproduction  of  those  splendid 
rhythms  which  Propertius  brought  into  Latin  poetry. 

:  Vet,  subtle  and  strangely  modern  as  Propertius  is,  he 
docs  not  embroider  his  love  with  the  deep  imagery 
and  the  wealth  of  thought  of  Shakespeare.     In  these 

!  renderings  will  be  found  a  word  which  is  unknown  to 
Propertius,  unknown,  indeed,  we  believe,  to  Latin 
poetry.     It  is  a  necessary  word,  "  sensa  ",  "  ideas  ", 

;  and  the  need  for  it  is  a  significant  comment  on  the 
difference  between  the  Augustan  and  the  Elizabethan. 

I  Some  of  the  sonnets  are  easy-going,  almost  trivial; 
but  the  majority  are  so  close-packed  with  thought  as  to 
form  a  very  severe  test  for  any  translator.  Is  it 
possible,  we  ask,  to  say  fairly  in  the  same  number  of 
Latin  lines  all  that  Shakespeare  has  said?  Even  an 
expert  might  say — No;  but  we  look  at  these  pages  and 

;  see  the  wonder  achieved  by  a  masterly  command  of 
idiom,  and,  we  may  add,  of  simplicity.  The  work 
emerges,  as  Gautier  said,  all  the  finer  for  its  rebellious 
form.     There  is  no  room  for  the  idle  word,  the  kind 

j  of  outworn  ornament  which,  though  long  since  futile 
and  meaningless,  flourishes  in  modern  journalese. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  feast  for  the  stylist,  the  lover 
of  idiom  who  hates  blundering  approximations. 

Every  page  has  given  us  a  genuine  delight,  and  no 
scholar  of  discernment  will  miss  the  finer  points. 
Thus,  "  the  proud,  full  sail  of  his  great  verse  "  gives 
us  in  Latin  the  effective  alliteration,  "  velivoli  versus 
splendore  superbus  ",  and  the  use  of  "  is  "  and  "  iste  " 
throughout  is  bold   and   right.      After  reading  and 

I  re-reading  the  series  with  the  attention  which  is  its 
due  our  doubts  and  queries  are  few  indeed.  In 
Sonnet  12  we  do  not  know  why  "  night  "  has  been 
made  "  black  "  instead  of  "  hideous  ",  "  turpis  ", 
especially  as  "  nigra  "  appears  two  lines  below-,  for 
"  sable  ".  In  Sonnet  18  "  constans  "  has  to  mean 
"equable  in  temperature",  an  idea  given  better  in 
the  "  temperies  "  of  another  famous  rendering.  In  35 
"silver  fountains"  become  "  clara  lympha  " ;  we 
should  almost  have  ventured  "  Bandusia  "  here. 
61  is  a  little  elaborate,  and  would  lend  itself  to  a 
simpler  rendering.    The  opening  of  99  : 

"  The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  : 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 
smells, 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath  "? 
is  rendered  : 

"  Increpito  veris  violam  '  fur  dulcis,  odorem 
Unde  nisi  ex  dominae  surripis  ore  meae  '  "? 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  terse  elegance  of 
the  translator.  But  surely  the  "  forward  violet  "  here 
does  not  mean  the  violet  of  spring,  though  some  com- 
mentators take  it  so.  Why  should  Shakespeare 
introduce  a  stock  epithet?  "  Forward  "  in  the  sense 
of  "  malapert  ",  the  modest  violet  for  once  turned  to 
thieving,  is  to  the  point.  Further,  even  if  the  violet 
of  spring  is  meant,  "  viola  veris  "  is  more  like  botanical 
;   Latin  than  classical. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  rendering  as  a  tour  de 
force,  except,  perhaps,  t he  Omar  Khayyam  of  Fitz- 
Gerald  in  Latin  elegiacs  by  another  Oxford  scholar, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Greene. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARX. 

"  A  History  of  Socialism."  By  Thomas  Kirkup.  Revised 
and  largely  rewritten  by  Edward  It.  Pease.  Black. 
5s.  net. 

THOUGH  we  cannot  just  now  light  on  the  passage, 
we  believe  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  says  in  one 
of  his  essays  that  what  a  man  really  and  absolutely 
believes,  he  does.  It  is  a  searching  test,  doubtless, 
and  one  which  applied  mercilessly  might  narrow  down 
the  absolute  believers  to  a  somewhat  select  circle  ! 
But  say  the  test  errs,  then  at  least  it  errs  on  the  right 
side  :  at  least  those  who  trumpet  their  beliefs  in  parti- 
cularly brazen  notes  are  always  subject  to  it.  Sup- 
pose a  man  says  :  "  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  black 
gown,  in  Protestantism,  and  abhor  the  '  Scarlet 
Woman  '  ",  yet  we  discover  him  regular!}'  attending 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  confessing  :  shall  we 
not  apply  the  test  to  him  and  conclude  he  does  not 
really  believe?  Shall  we  not  conclude  he  does  not 
believe  because  he  does  not  do? 

Or  suppose  a  man  vows  he  is  an  out-and-out,  an 
uncompromising-,  bald  individualist,  yet  we  find  that 
he  is,  for  example,  a  well-paid  official  in  some  collec- 
tivist  society  :  shall  we  not  have  a  right  to  say  he 
does  not  truly  believe  because  he  does  not  do?  The 
thing  seems  quite  clear  and  convincing ;  but  when  the 
'.'  Saturday  Review  "  not  long  ago  mildly  reproached 
distinguished  Socialist  leaders  for  making  fortunes  by 
essentially  individualist  and  commercial  trading,  there 
was  indignation.  Mean,  contemptible,  absurd,  to  ex- 
pect a  true  believer  to  practise  what  he  preaches  ! 
How  stolid  stupid,  and  what  blundering  British  middle- 
class  ! 

Vet,  do  what  we  may,  this  old  embarrassing  notion 
that  practice  should  go  with  precept  will  keep  on 
recurring ;  and  one  has  scarcely  read  a  dozen  pages  in 
Mr.  Kirkup's  interesting  book  ere  it  is  suggested  once 
again.  "  Whatever  our  opinion  may  be  of  the  wisdom 
or  practicabdity  of  their  theories  ",  says  the  author, 
"  history  proves  that  Socialists  have  been  ready  to 
sacrifice  wealth,  social  position,  and  life  itself,  for 
the  cause  which  they  have  adopted  ".  We  doubt  not 
there  have  been  such  Socialists — not  a  few  of  them 
perhaps — Socialists  who  have  really  believed  and  have 
greatly  striven  to  act  up  to  their  beliefs.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  that  this  book  touches' often  on  a  Socialist, 
August  Bebel,  who  obviously  did  not  sacrifice  wealth 
and  life  itself  to  the  cause  ;  and  one  notes  that  at  least 
half  a  dozen  other  leading  Socialists  are  mentioned  in 
these  pages  who,  far  from  sacrificing  wealth  by  the 
profession  of  Socialism,  have  won  and  kept  it  largely 
by  means  of  that  profession.  These  are  displeasing 
things  to  say,  and  one  takes  not  the  smallest  delight 
in  saying  them.  But  it  is  extremely  necessary  to  state 
this  truth;  and  it  may  be  that  not  a  few  of  the  really 
faithful  among  the  followers  of  Marx — those  who 
preach  eloquently  and  who  try  their  utmost  to  practise 
eloquently — will  thank  us  for  stating  it. 

The  theory  of  Socialism  is  one  of  the  most  deeply 
interesting  theories  that  has  ever  been  argued.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  an  alert  and  intelligent  mind  that 
is  not  curious  about  it.  It  is  one  for  every 
thinking  person,  individualist,  collectivist,  and  de- 
tached observer  alike.  The  Franchise  question  is  a 
poor  little  foible  compared  with  it,  and  so  are  Free 
Trade,  Disestablishment,  Home  Rule  ;  for  it  intimately 
affects  every  one  of  us — Lazarus,  Dives,  upper-class, 
middle-class,  working-class,  old,  young,  man,  woman. 
We  need  not  wish  for  a  much  clearer  handbook  on 
the  subject  than  the  late  Mr.  Kirkup's,  which  Mr. 
Pease  has  revised  and  enlarged.  Here  we  have  ex- 
cellent informative  notes  about  the  originators  of  the 
movement  in  France,  England,  and  Germany — Robert 
Owen,  Lassalle,  Proudhon,  Fourier;  and  though 
author  and  editor  are  fervent  Socialists  they  are  Clevel- 
and shrewd  enough  to  see  and  admit  some  terribly 
weak  links  in  the  chain  of  their  heroes'  arguments. 
Thus  Marx  is  the  giant — and,  we  take  it,  the  saint — of 
Socialism.  No  name  has  anything  like  the  authority, 
the  sanctity,  of  his  name  among  Socialists.  Now 
Marx'  great  discovery  was  Surplus  Value;  Surplus 


Value  was  to  Marx  what  Natural  Selection  was  to 
Darwin.  He  virtually  founded  Socialism  on  this,  to 
him,  impregnable  rock.  Alas,  the  rock  already 
I  crumbles  !  It  is  dilapidated.  Mr.  Kirkup  finds  in 
Surplus  Value  a  lost  cause.  Marx,  he  admits,  was 
wrong  about  the  surplus.  He  forgot  all  about  the 
brains  and  energy  of  capital. 

It  strikes  one  there  will  be  very  little  left  of  Darwin's 
Evolution  if  ever  Darwin's  Natural  Selection  is  dis- 
posed of  as  freely  as  the  Socialist  who  wrote  this  book 
disposes  of  Marx's  great  discovery  !  If  Mr.  Kirkup  is 
right,  what  remains  of  Marx  to-day  is  a  great— name. 

Mr.  Kirkup's  book  on  the  whole  is  free  from  cant. 
But  here  and  there  are  passages  too  reminiscent  of  the 
kind  of  impostor  Charles  Dickens  loved  to  show  up, 
the  flowery  humanitarian.  For  instance,  "  the  entire- 
human  race  "  is  to  be  "  emancipated  "  by  Socialism. 
There  is  to  be  no  more  "  adulteration  "  under  Social- 
ism— the  grocer's  assistant,  presumably,  under  this 
system  will  not  be  called  on  to  dust  the  pepper  and 
sand  the  sugar  ere  he  goes  in  to  prayers.  And  then 
beauty  is  to  thrive  under  Socialism  as  it  has  never 
thriven  under  Individualism!  In  short,  we  suppose 
that — to  borrow  from  Matthew  Arnold — Socialism  is 
but  Beauty  seen  from  another  side. 
- 


A  FIND. 

"  Lost  Diaries."     By  Maurice   Baring.  Duckworth. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

WE  are  extremely  glad  that  Mr.  Baring  found 
them.  We  often  wondered  why  so  many 
eminent  persons  failed  to  keep  a  diary,  but  now  we  see 
our  mistake;  it  wasn't  industry  that  was  lacking,  but 
care.  Diaries  get  left  about  so.  The  value  of  Mr. 
Baring's  discovery  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  We 
now  know,  for  the  first  time,  why  King  Cophetua 
returned  alone  from  his  honeymoon  ;  what  William  the 
Conqueror  thought  of  Harold's  aberrations  from  the 
truth ;  what  were  the  real  circumstances  which  caused 
the  Emperor  Titus  to  exclaim  that  he  had  lost  a  day ; 
with  many  other  historical  details  at  once  curious  and 
interesting. 

There  is  an  amazing  amount  of  diversion  in  Mr. 
Baring's  audacities.  It  is  when  you  try  to  analyse 
the  diversion,  however,  to  find  out  "  how  it's  done  ", 
that  you  begin  to  realise  his  variety  in  cleverness.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  near  the  mark  to  say  that  in  the  main 
j  he  gets  his  effects  by  four  methods.  One  section  of  the 
diaries  succeeds  by  force  of  sheer  fun  and  high  spirits  ; 
'  such  are  Cophetua's,  with  an  irresistibly  laughable 
climax  which  shall  not  here  be  revealed ;  Hamlet's, 
kept  when  he  studied  at  Balliol  College  and  scandalised 
an  easily  recognisable  Master  by  an  Essay  on  Equality 
beginning  "  Treat  all  men  as  your  equals,  especially 
the  rich  "  ;  and  that  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  who 
used  his  great  influence  at  Court  to  get  put  in  prison 
because  he  couldn't  find  real  quiet  anywhere  else.  A 
second  series  depends  on  an  imaginative  realism  best 
exemplified  in  the  diary  of  Mrs.  John  Milton  (ne'e 
Powell).  This  is  a  capital  piece  of  writing.  The 
description  of  the  growing  incompatibility  of  tempera- 
ment and  opinions  which  culminated  in  the  young 
wife's  flight  to  her  Royalist  home  reads  like  a  record 
of  sad  and  actual  fact.  There  is  not  a  word  or  incident 
in  it  that  is  at  all  improbable. 

The  author's  next  weapon  is  satire.  His  rapier 
flashes  most  keenly  in  the  narratives  of  Iseult  of  Brit- 
tany, Froissart,  war  correspondent,  George  Washing- 
ton, and  Mrs.  James  Lee's  Husband.  But  here,  again, 
the  reader  is  baffled  by  his  elusiveness,  for  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  see  at  what  the  satire  is  directed ; 
whether  in  Iseult  Mr.  Baring  is  chaffing  the  old  legends 
or  human  nature;  whether  in  Mrs.  James  Lee's  Hus- 
band he  is  making  fun — quite  kindly  fun — of  James 
Lee's  wife  or  of  Robert  Browning  !  He  is  like  the 
French  falconers  in  Shakespeare  :  no  sort  of  game 
comes  amiss  to  him. 

Finally,  in  a  small  group  of  diaries,  of  which  the 
best  are  those  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  the  Emperor 
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Tiberius,  Mr.  Baring,  not,  be  it  understood,  without 
evoking  smiles  by  the  way,  exercises  an  historical 
imagination  of  a  high  order.  Possessed  of  a  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  the  hard  cases  of  others,  he  is 
clearly  attracted  by  such  gloomy  and  formidable  figures 
as  Ivan  and  Tiberius.  He  desires  to  do  them  justice. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  likely  to  join  at  any  time 
the  noble  host  of  whitewashers,  but  he  is  not  one  of 
those  painters  either  who  dip  their  brushes,  as 
Browning  once  s;iid,  almost  exclusively  in  blood  red 
and  lampblack.  Now,  in  writing  of  Tiberius,  Tacitus 
is  generally  thought  to  have  fallen  into  this  error.  Mr. 
Baring  clearly  thinks  so,  for  he  gives  us  a  very  dif- 
ferent Tiberius  :  a  prince  who  is  a  comparatively  harm- 
less hypochondriac,  who  only  wants  to  be  let  alone.  It 
is  at  least  plausible.  And  the  portrait  of  Ivan  is  a  piece 
of  sheer  sincerity.  The  disordered  mind  is  indicated, 
the  native  ferocity  mingled  with  the  proud  boast  of 
reforms  effected,  the  prescient  horror  of  an  unspeakable 
disaster.  There  is  no  jesting  here.  It  is  the  more 
regrettable  that  in  dealing  with  the  fate  of  CEdipus 
Mr.  Baring  has  not  shown  a  similar  respect  for  a 
tragedy  no  less  terrific  than  Ivan's.  Although  the 
"  CEdipus  Tyrannus  "  has  been  placed  by  most  modern 
critics  at  the  very  summit  of  the  tragic  art  of  Greece, 
there  will  always  be  those  who  hold  that  it  exceeds 
the  proper  limits  of  the  horrible.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  story  is  only  endurable  because  of  the  sombre 
magnificence  of  its  setting;  but  parodied,  as  it  is 
here,  it  becomes  positively  revolting.  For  once  Mr. 
Baring's  tact  and  taste  have  failed  him.  This  is  the 
only  blot  on  an  otherwise  admirable  achievement,  but  it 
is  so  dark  a  blot  that  it  must  not  be  ignored. 


F I  .ORE  NCE  NIG  I ITI NG  ALE. 
"The'Life  of  "Florence  Nightingale."     By  Sir  Edward 
Cook.    Macmillan.    2  Vols.    30s.  net. 

BEFORE  a  saint  gets  his  halo  he  has  to  do  a  terrible 
lot  of  common,  rough  work.  Florence  Night- 
ingale has  her  halo — and  if  we  had  patron  saints  she 
would  be  the  protector  of  the  Army,  hospitals,  nurses, 
and  generally  of  working  women. 

One  smiles  now  at  the  pretty  fantasy  of  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lamp,"  so  inadequate  a  representation  of  the 
great-brained,  deep-thinking,  wide-speculating,  bold- 
planning,  combative,  commanding,  imperious  woman 
whom  Sir  Edward  Cook  reveals  in  these  two  volumes. 

He  gives  us  a  great  personal  biography  of  a  great 
subject,  and  he  gives  also  what  will  be  the  authoritative 
history  of  the  great  external  movements  of  which 
Florence  Nightingale  was  the  inspirer  and  initiator.  Up 
to  the  time  of  her  return  from  the  Crimea  we  have 
biography  of  the  highest  quality.  Then  begins  the 
period  of  War  Office  inquiries,  sanitary  reform,  the 
organising  of  nurses,  and  establishment  of  hospitals. 
Without  a  superfluous  word,  yet  this  story,  we  feel, 
interrupts  our  view  of  personality,  so  fascinating  up  to 
this  point.  One  is  for  all  who  love  the  great  in  mind 
and  soul ;  the  other  for  the  Army  Medical  Corps  and 
the  hospital  expert.  True,  the  personality  never  disap- 
pears in  the  history,  but  it  suffers  some  eclipse.  We 
would  have  had  it  gathered  into  a  focus,  and  that  Sir 
Edward  Cook  should  have  given  us  the  "  Life  "  in  the 
manner  of  Tacitus  and  Plutarch  rather  than  of  the 
modern  biographer,  who  tells  us  what  we  ought  to 
learn  from  the  histories. 

Did  anyone,  we  wondered,  ever  compare  Florence 
Nightingale  with  Joan  of  Arc?  The  comparison  was 
made  in  1855  DY  Lady  Dunsany.  In  a  letter  to  Lady 
Verney,  Florence  Nightingale's  sister,  we  have  this  : 
"  Joan  of  Arc  was  not  more  a  creation  of  the  moment, 
and  for  the  moment,  than  F.  Joan's  was  the  same 
unearthly  influence  carrying  all  before  its  spirit's 
might.  Joan's  was  the  same  strange  and  sexless 
identity  which,  belonging  neither  to  man  nor  woman, 
seemed  to  disembody  and  combine  the  choicest  results 
of  both  ",  and  so  on.  Lord  Dunsany,  having  no  time 
to  write,  says  "  ditto  to  Mrs.  Burke  ".  This  very 
kindly  and  cleverly  and  vaguely  saves  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  the  male,  which  had  been  pushed  aside 


by  a  woman  in  the  Crimea.  In  truth,  it  was  a  triumph 
of  sheer  female  intellect;  cool  and  calculating,  with  a 
background  of  mysticism  or  daemonism  ;  the  tempera- 
ment of  great  soldiers  and  leaders,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical. The  men  in  the  Crimea  said,  if  "  she  "  were 
out  there  Scbastapol  would  soon  be  taken.  1  be  Queen 
wrote:  "  Such  a  clear  head;  I  wish  we  had  her  at  the 
War  Office  ".  And  the  rare  woman  hardly  ever  seems 
purely  intellectual  as  the  intellectual  man  may  be.  She 
needs  the  spiritual  impulse.  Florence  Nightingale  had 
also  heard  the  "  voices  ".  She  looked  forward  as  a 
girl  to  a  call,  a  mission.  She  knew  not  what,  but  it 
was  to  be  something  religious  or  semi-religious  which 
would  take  her  out  of  the  home  circle  and  into  a  life 
occupation  where  the  women  of  her  day,  and  especially 
of  her  social  position,  were  not  permitted  to  enter.  She 
chafed  against  her  "  gilded  "  cage,  as  she  called  it, 
as  Octavia  Hill  and  other  clever  women  about  the  same 
time  were  chafing  against  conventional  rules  partly 
based  on  the  assumed  inferiority  of  the  feminine  intel- 
lect, partly  on  an  exaggerated  sentiment  as  to  feminine 
delicacy  and  refinement.  One  may  get  a  hint  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  talents  of  most  superior  women 
are  likely  to  run  from  observing  that  when  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Octavia  Hill  set  out  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent career,  they  both  chose  spheres  of  action  for 
the  practical  and  organising  talent.  In  their  selected 
fields  they  both  achieved  a  success  and  an  eminence 
which  no  woman  has  equalled  in  competition  with  men 
in  literature,  the  arts,  music,  or  the  drama,  where  they 
have  had  fairly  equal  training  and  opportunities,  at  least 
since  Florence  Nightingale  and  Octavia  Hill  broke 
through  the  bars. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  splendidly  educated.  She 
had  as  much  mathematics,  and  classics,  and  literature, 
though  perhaps  not  science,  as  if  she  had  been  a  Girton 
or  a  Newnham  girl.  But  the  education  was  with  a 
view  to  matrimony.  It  was  conceived  that  her  natural 
and  only  career  was  to  be  the  wife  of  some  man  of 
great  position ;  probably  a  statesman  such  as  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  of  War— who  later 
introduced  her  to  her  Crimean  career  and  made  it 
possible.  The  education  showed  a  high  ideal  of  the 
requirements  of  matrimony  which  may  have  fallen 
somewhat  since;  but  by  the  time  Florence  Nightingale 
was  ready  for  marriage  she  appears  deliberately  to  have 
put  it  aside  for  ever.  She  had  found  a  vocation,  and 
she  refused  her  suitors.  She,  daughter  though  she  was 
of  a  Unitarian,  a  creed  rather  positive  than  mystical, 
had  been  drawn  to  Catholic  books  of  devotion,  and  the 
lives  of  the  great  mystics  who  were  also  the  founders 
and  organisers  of  the  Orders.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
imagine  her  vocation  if  she  had  been  of  the  Roman  and 
not  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

When  it  was  decided  that  she  should  be  trained  for 
and  devote  herself  to  nursing,  there  was  no  romantic 
public  feeling  about  the  occupation.  After  her  return 
from  the  Crimea  the  well-known  Nightingale  Fund  was 
started.  Great  ladies,  says  Sir  Edward,  regarded  the 
attempt  to  raise  the  status  of  nurses  as  a  silly  fad. 
"  Lady  Pam  ",  wrote  Lord  Granville,  "  thinks  the 
Nightingale  Fund  great  humbug.  '  The  nurses  are 
very  good  now ;  perhaps  they  do  drink  a  little,  but  so 
do  the  ladies'  monthly  nurses,  and  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter than  them ;  poor  people,  it  must  be  so  tiresome 
sitting  up  all  night  '. "  So  Lady  Pam,  characteristically. 
Mrs.  Gamp  was  the  typical  nurse  of  the  period.  She 
was,  as  Forster  told  in  his  "  Life  of  Dickens  ",  in 
reality  a  person  hired  by  a  most  distinguished  friend  of 
his  own  (Dickens's),  a  lady  to  take  charge  of  an  invalid 
very  dear  to  her.  According  to  Florence  Nightingale 
herself  the  hospitals  were  a  school  for  immorality  and 
impropriety. 

Mr.  Nightingale  and  his  family  were  startled  and 
opposed,  but  inquiries  discovered  a  Brighton  doctor 
who  maintained  that  "  women  of  a  proper  age  and 
character  are  not  unfit  for  such  cases.  Age,  habit,  and 
ofhYc  give  the  mind  a  different  turn."  He  was  in 
advance  of  the  average  opinion  of  his  time.  Florence 
would  have  to  go  to  Paris,  where  the  opportunities 
were  better  than  in  London.     One  who  had  been  at 
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the  "  Maternite  "  informed  the  Nightingales  that  the 
life  there  was  coarse.  "  In  the  clinique  obstctricale  the 
eleves  have  the  reputation  of  being  pretty  generally  the 
students'  mistresses  ".  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  an 
American  pioneer  among  women  doctors,  told  her  she 
would  have  to  don  pantaloons,  and  might  pass  muster, 
with  her  deep  voice,  if  she  would  "  sacrifice  her  mass 
of  beautiful  dark  auburn  hair  ". 

There  were  no  women  nurses  in  the  military  hos- 
pitals. Anaesthetics  were  introduced  several  years 
before  Florence  Nightingale  started  on  her  career,  but 
the  antiseptic  treatment  was  still  not  in  use,  and  the 
hospitals  were  foul  with  fever  and  gangrene. 
They  were  really  not  places  for  the  young  lady 
until  the  young  lady  who  entered  them  in  1852 
started  a  reformation  which  completed  the  work  of 
Simpson  and  of  Lister  and  has  saved  as  many  lives. 
All  that  she  did,  and  how  she  did  it,  needs  the  luminous 
and  voluminous  pages  of  Sir  Edward  Cook  to  recount. 
He  disposes  of  much  of  the  false  sentiment  that 
gathered  round  Florence  Nightingale,  naturally  enough, 
at  the  Crimea  time.  The  "  ministering  angel  "  was 
a  good  deal  like,  but  more  unlike,  what  the  popular 
sentimentality  made  of  her.  She  believed  in  science, 
which  few  of  her  contemporaries  did.  She  was  pitiful 
and  gracious,  but  she  worked  her  miracles  by  mental 
energy  and  business  organisation.  She  was  pious,  and 
she  taught  that  nursing  should  be  a  sort  of  spiritual 
vocation,  but  that  piety  without  skill  was  worse  than 
useless.  She  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  activities  of 
women.  They  were  to  share  in  whatever  might  be 
going,  on  condition  that  they  were  capable.  The  idea, 
at  any  rate,  that  this  was  feasible  came  in  with  the 
Crimea  War  and  Florence  Nightingale.  How  far  it  is 
to  go  is  still  unsettled.  No  doubt  Florence  Nightingale 
exploited  her  sex.  She  did  much  that  she  could  not 
have  done  if  she  had  been  a  man,  and  men  helped  her 
as  they  would  not  have  done  if  she  had  not  been  a 
woman.  It  is  a  rather  awkward  fact;  and  even  to 
know  that  Florence  Nightingale  was  in  favour  of  votes 
for  women  does  not  quite  restore  confidence  in  face 
of  it. 


RUSSIA. 

"  Modern  Russia."     By   Gregor  Alexinsky.  Fisher 
Unwin.       15s.  net. 

THE  author,  in  an  introduction  to  the  English 
edition  of  his  work,  speaks  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  regarding  Russian  affairs.  But  if  this  ignor- 
ance could  be  dispelled  by  books  it  would  have  dis- 
appeared long  ago,  for  we  have  been  pelted  with  books 
on  Russia — written  by  the  learned  as  well  as  by  the  igno- 
rant— for  years  past.  But  whereas  in  the  past  we  have 
had  to  rely  on  the  conclusions  of  foreign  observers,  the 
Russians  have  of  late  taken  to  writing  about  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Alexinsky  is  an  ex-deputy  of  the  Duma,  and  he 
looks  at  his  country  through  the  glasses  of  European 
constitutionalism,  tinted  somewhat  deeply  with  indus- 
trial leanings.  He  is  of  those  who  see  in  agriculture 
the  drag  on  the  wheel  of  political  progress,  his  scorn  is 
all  for  the  peasant's  content,  his  hope  in  the  opera- 
tive's dissatisfaction.  Yet  he  draws  a  very  fair  pic- 
ture of  his  country,  though  the  bias  against  bureau- 
cracy and  aristocracy  is  always  somewhat  too  apparent, 
and  he  is  content  to  quote  authorities  whose  names 
have  greater  weight  than  his  own — Klutchevsky  for 
history,  Pierre  Chasles  on  the  Duma,  Lositsky  on  the 
proletariat,  Professor  Migulin  on  finance,  Rojkov  on 
sociology,  and  Tughnn-Baranovsky  on  economics.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  his  book,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
condensed  and  well  classified  information.  It  errs,  as 
do  many  books  on  Russia,  from  a  desire  to  be  too 
complete.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  treating  of 
Russian  literature  in  thirty  pages,  though  perhaps  its 
tendency  might  have  been  discussed,  if  any  tendency 
could  be  discovered.  Nor  can  any  idea  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  raskol,  or  schism,  be  given  in  the  third  of 
a  chapter,  and  the  effect  of  compression  may  be  seen 
in  the  account  of   the   clilystovstvo,   the  strangest, 


psychically,  of  all  the  raskolniki,  which  omits  alto- 
gether the  strange  central  grossness  and  barbarity  of 
the  creed  that  is  the  sole  excuse  for  its  sensual 
excesses.  All  the  raskolniki  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves, interesting  in  their  perverted  spirituality,  and 
interesting  in  their  relation  to  orthodoxy  and  the  life 
of  the  people.  But  they  are  not  the  least  interesting 
when  crammed  into  a  chapter  to  give  a  look  of  com- 
pleteness to  a  work  on  Russia. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  put,  except  as  a  mere  cata- 
logue, all  that  there  is  to  be  told,  even  superficially, 
about  Russia  into  a  single  volume,  and  it  would  be 
more  profitable  if  writers  would  select  a  central  theme 
and  deal  only  with  the  material  which  may  illuminate 
it.  Mr.  Alexinsky  has  a  theme  which  absorbs  his 
attention,  and  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  adopted 
some  title  relating  to  Tsarism,  and  given  us  just  so 
much  of  Russia  as  bore  upon  his  title.  He  may  urge 
that  every  activity  in  the  country  would  have  a  bearing 
on  such  a  theme,  and  that  is  true;  but  in  this  book  we 
are  given  facts  and  not  their  bearing,  though  the  mere 
facts  are  only  of  value  as  filling  out  the  title,  and  some- 
times they  are  not  quite  accurate,  as  when  1800  is 
given  as  the  year  of  Tchekhov's  birth. 

The  author  points  out,  though  it  has  to  be  but 
briefly,  the  growing  power  of  Russia's  trade,  the  great 
I  advance  in  the  value  of  her  products,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  her  capital.  Yet  he  seems  to  take 
gloomy  views  of  her  immediate  future,  the  shadow  of 
Tsarism  and  of  its  attendant  aristocracy  and  bureau- 
cracy falling  darkly  across  his  view.  He  describes  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  a  Russian  village  as  "  more 
than  melancholy  ",  "  the  slow  death  of  creatures  in- 
cessantly hungry  "  ;  but  this  really  seems  too  much  the 
view  of  an  "  intellectual  "  who  has  never  been  in  very 
close  touch  with  the  people,  and  who  measures  their 
j  standard  of  misery  and  satisfactions  by  his  own.  The 
trouble  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  rather  that  he  is 
incessantly  thirsty,  and  is  offered  by  his  own  Govern- 
ment too  many  facilities  for  quenching  his  thirst.  Mr. 
Alexinsky  quotes  M.  Bernatzky  on  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion, but  M.  Bernatzky  is  a  confirmed  pessimist,  and 
pessimism  is  an  easy  extract  from  agriculture,  especially 
from  the  primitive  kind  that  the  Russian  peasant 
employs.  It  certainly  is  not  intensive,  but  intensive 
cultivation  requires  capital,  and  capital  in  Russia  is 
diverted  to  mines  and  manufactures. 

The  author  is  plainly  relieved  to  discover  that  the 
mir,  the  rural  commune,  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  Russian 
life  ;  he  evidently  does  not  enjoy  the  thought  of  any- 
thing communistic  flourishing  under  an  autocracy,  and 
takes  pleasure  in  pointing  out  that  the  same  Govern- 
ment which  in  the  name  of  the  old  tradition  preserved 
the  commune,  and  isolated  it  from  the  rest  of  society, 
also  impelled  it  towards  its  dissolution.  And  that  is  the 
case,  since  in  order  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes  the  mujiks 
were  compelled  to  cultivate  wheat,  their  most  profitable 
crop,  instead  of  the  varied  vegetables  the  commune 
required.  Thus  it  ceased  to  be  self-sufficient,  and  it 
j  was  weakened  also  by  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the 
!  "  great  family  "  of  the  Russian  Slav  on  which  so  much 
j  of  the  communal  system  was  founded,  though  even 
to-day  the  "  great  family  "  has  not  altogether  dis- 
appeared, despite  the  drain  of  the  younger  people  to 
industrialism  and  the  towns. 

Nor  must  the  author's  deductions  be  altogether 
trusted  when  he  treats  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
army,  however  effective  may  be  the  figures  he  quotes. 
He  has  a  democratic  contempt  for  the  army  as  an 
instrument  of  Tsarism,  but  he  seems  too  optimistic 
when  debating  the  impossibility  of  its  taking  the  field 
in  the  near  future.  His  financial  figures  may  be 
accurate,  but  of  his  certainty  that  no  State  so  im- 
poverished could  venture  on  war,  we  are  more  doubt- 
ful. Poverty  never  prevented  a  fight.  The  book  is 
well  worth  reading,  but  it  must  be  read  without  for- 
getting that  the  author  is  an  ex-deputy  of  the  Duma. 
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NOVELS. 

"  The  Race  of  Castlebar."      By  Emily  Lawless  and 
Shan  F.  Bullock.    Murray.  6s. 

THIS  is  the  last  work  of  a  gifted  writer,  ll  was 
finished  by  Mr.  Bullock  alter  the  death  of  Miss 
Lawless,  but  the  collaboration  was  designed  in  her  life- 
time, for,  as  she  tells  us  in  a  preface  note,  in  which 
she  explains  the  extent  of  the  collaboration,  inveterate 
ill-health  decided  that  tlic  book  should  be  c  irried  less 
than  half-way  towards  its  end.  Miss  Lawless  could 
hardly  have  called  in  a  more  skilful  collaborator  than 
Mr.  Bullock,  or  one  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
limes  of  which  she  writes.  It  is  an  adventurous 
romance  of  the  stirring  times  in  Ireland  during  the 
French  invasion  under  Humbert  in  179S.  There  are 
three  drawbacks  to  the  book.  One  is  that  it  is  written 
in  the  first  person  and  is  set  forth  as  a  narrative 
addressed  by  one  brother  to  another — a  style  of  writing 
usually  monotonous,  which  only  the  greatest  novelists 
have  been  able  to  adopt  successfully.  Then  the  love- 
story  of  the  two  chief  characters  is  extremely  uninterest- 
ing- and  it  is  impossible  to  be  enthusiastic  over  it.  One 
feels  that  Miss  Lawless  probably  became  rather  l>ored 
with  it  herself.  And,  finally,  Miss  Lawless  has  been 
unhappy  in  her  names.  The  hero  and  ostensible  narra- 
tor of  the  story  is  called  Bunbury.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  seriously  a  man  called  Bunbury.  The  name  has 
its  inevitable  and  unforgettable  associations.  The  real 
value  of  the  book  lies  not  in  its  love  interest,  or  in  its 
story,  but  in  the  graphic  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  at  a  very  interesting  period  of  history. 
The  state  of  affairs  at  Castle  Byrne,  where  the  Pro- 
testant branch  of  the  family  lives  in  one  pari  of  the 
great  castle  and  the  older  dispossessed  Catholic  branch 
in  another,  is  typical  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the 
time. 

How  the  invasion  took  place  and  why  it  had  a  brief 
success,  which  was  speedily  converted  into  a  dismal 
failure,  are  shown  in  this  book,  which  exhibits  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  Irish  and  a  keen  reading  of 
the  lessons  of  history.  From  the  inside  of  the  palace 
of  the  peace-making  Bishop  of  Killala  we  look  on  at 
the  clash  of  creeds,  the  family  feuds,  the  factions  and 
the  general  unrest,  and  Mr.  Bullock  guides  ih  safely 
through.  The  book  has  some  picturesque  and  coloured 
writing.  It  is  full  of  romance  and  movement  and  may 
be  safely  recommended  to  those  who  like  novels  with 
a   historical  flavour. 

"  The  Ring  of  Necessity."      By  Mrs.  Steuart  Erskine. 
Alston  Rivers.  6s. 

Considered  simply  as  a  sketch  of  a  single  character, 
this  book  is  one  on  which  we  can  honestly  congratulate 
the  author.  Maria  Massingbird  lives  and  dies  in  its 
pages,  and  her  figure  continues  to  live  in  our  thoughts 
long  after  the  novel  has  been  closed.  Some,  who  did 
not  know  her,  would  doubtless  have  described  her  as 
"a  decayed  gentlewoman  ";  the  description,  however, 
would  have  been  inaccurate.  It  is  true  that  she  kept 
and  rejoiced  in  her  memories  of  better  days,  and  told 
endless  stories  of  the  great  Victorians  who  had  sat  at 
her  father's  overladen  board.  Yet  there  was  no  mourn- 
ing "dyspepsia  and  despair".  Those  who  met  her 
saw  the  pathos  of  her  position,  but  she  always  gave 
the  laugh  back  to  Fate,  and  even  in  the  last  stages  of 
poverty  she  made  no  whining.  Upon  Maria's  charac- 
ter the  whole  hook  has  to  stand  or  fall,  for  the  rest  of 
the  tale  is  almost  too  slight  to  mention.  Her  friend- 
ship with  Mrs.  Derrimore,  one  of  her  wealthy  neigh- 
bours, leads  us  to  some  chapters  on  matrimonial  matters 
and  the  divorce  court,  though  we  have  small  chance  to 
become  interested  in  the  people  concerned.  The 
author's  attempt  to  describe  how  marriage  knots  are 
disentangled  by  judge  and  jury  is  mainly  notable  as 
providing  examples  of  all  that  which  the  law  of 
evidence  most  carefully  excludes. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

"Tom  Brown's  School  Days."    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  10s.6d.net 

"  Tom  Brown  "  is  treated  here  rightly  as  a  classic.  "  Tom 
Brown  "  is  not  yet  upon  the  top  shelf  with  hooks  universally 
admired  hut  seldom  read.  Hut  already  it  is  on  the  way.  As 
Ha/.litt  said  in  his  time  of  the  English  comic  writers,  "Tmn 
Brown"  begins  ■  little  to  "smack".  Footnotes  appear  with 
authority  upon  the  page;  and  an  editor  speaks  with  authority 
in  the  introduction.  Equally  as  editor  and  publisher  Mr.  Frank 
Sidgwick  must  Ik;  praised  for  this  hook.  His  "editor's  note  "gives 
one  briefly  and  clearly  a  history  of  the  book  and  of  the  author. 
It  identities  the  characters  and  discusses  all  incidental  things 
with  sound  judgment  of  what  really  matters  and  how  much  of 
it  is  required.  Excellent,  too,  is  the  plan  of  illustrating  the  book 
with  good  photographs  of  buildings  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
text.  These  arc  better  than  the  illustrations  which,  at  their 
best,  could  not  have  pleased  the  host  of  people  who  have  their 
own  ideas  as  to  these  things.  Here,  then,  is  "  Tom  Brown  "  in 
sweet  and  commendable  form  for  the  rare  book  it  is — one  more 
curious  example  of  the  rare  book  written  by  a  man  who  was 
never  able  to  write  so  well  again.  Tom  Hughes  was  a  one-book 
author,  like  Blackmore  and  Kit -/Gerald  ;  but  the  one  book  is 
worth  many  a  more  fluent  author's  thirty-odd  volumes — a  book 
over  which  Kingslcy  (who  read  it  in  MS.  for  Macmillan)  laughed 
and  cried  to  his  heart's  content.  Very  consonantly  the  present 
edition  opens  with  a  preface  by  Lord  Kilbracken. 

"Lucy  Bettesworth."    By  George  Bourne.   Duckworth.  6s. 

To  all  those  who  know  the  people  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England  this  book  will  bring  the  delight  in  which  surprise  plays 
no  part.  It  comes  as  a  clear  vision  of  men,  women,  and  things, 
with  whom  and  with  which  th^y  are  perfectly  familiar.  The 
Bettesworths  arc  to  be  instantly  recognise'!,  though  their  kind 
may  now  be  departing  from  the  land  on  which  they  worked  for 
their  span  of  life.  They  are  as  far  removed  from  the  comic  yokel 
of  the  cockney  humourist's  imagination  as  from  the  sentimental 

,  peasant  of  the  politician's  dream.  Mr.  Bourne  happens  to  write 
of  Surrey,  and  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  Bettesworth 

[  type  grows  rare  in  a  county  which  London  daily  conquers,  but  a 
little  further  west  he  might  yet  find  them  surviving  the  steam- 
plough  and  the  elevators  of  straw  and  humanity. 

Happily  he  is  not  a  writer  with  any  partisan  bias.  He  tells  us 
truthfully  how  grim  is  the  struggle  to  live  on  the  agricultural 
labourer's  wage,  but  that  is  only  part  of  the  battle  with  Nature's 
stern  forces.  Mr.  Bourne  is  among  the  very  few  who  have  done 
justice  to  the  countryman's  somewhat  stealthy  humour,  and  we 
are  glad  that  he  often  returns  to  this  subject.  The  queer  and 
monkey-like  tricks  which  used  to  "  terrify  "  some  member  of 
the  community  have  always  been  accepted  rustic  sports.  Some 
of  them  are  recounted  here  with  all  the  vigour  of  their  native  fun, 
and  they  are  given  with  the  same  sincerity  which  the  author 
shows  in  his  more  serious  passages. 

"  St.  Basil  the  Great."    By  W.  K.  Lowther  Clarke.    Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press.   7s.  6d.  net. 

St.  Basil  is  the  great  father  and  patriarch  of  the  Eastern 
monks.  It  was  he  who  reduced  the  monastic  life  to  uniformity, 
who  united  the  anchorites  and  cenobites  and  obliged  them  to 
engage  themselves  by  solemn  vows.  It  was  St.  Basil  who  pre- 
scribed rules  for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  monasteries 
to  which  most  of  the  disciples  of  Anthony,  Pachomius  and 
'  Macarius  and  the  other  ancient  fathers  of  the  deserts  submitted. 
And  to  this  day  all  the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Melchites,  Georgians, 
and  Armenians  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  In  this  clear  and 
careful  book  Mr.  Lowther  Clarke  gives  not  only  an  account  of 
the  life  of  St.  Basil  and  an  examination  of  his  "  Ascetiea  ",  but 
a  sympathetic  study  of  monasticism.  He  compares  Cappa- 
docian  monarchism  with  the  systems  that  existed  in  Egypt  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  subsequent  institu- 
tions of  both  East  and  West.  He  finds  the  origin  of  asceticism 
in  the  original  deposit  of  Christianity.  The  specific  forms  which 
asceticism  assumed  in  the  Church  during  the  first  four  centuries 
after  Christ  may  well  have  been  conditioned  by  the  existing 
state  of  society,  but  the  thing  itself  was  inherent  in  Christianity 
from  the  beginning.  A  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
asceticism  and  monasticism.  Asceticism  is  a  necessary  element 
in  all  the  higher  religions,  and  implies  severe  self-discipline 
exercised  for  religious  ends  in  regard  to  the  natural  desires  of  the 
body  and  the  attractions  of  the  world.  Monasticism  is  the 
special  form  which  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  the  ascetic 
spirit  assumed  in  the  fourth  century.  While  viewing  sympa- 
thetically the  revival  of  monasticism  in  the  English  Church,  Mr. 
Clarke  would  rather  see  arising  in  the  future  societies  of  men 
and  women  not  bound  by  the  Western  monastic  tradition,  but 
allowing  themselves  the  fullest  freedom  both  in  adopting  old 
rules  and  experimenting  in  new  directions.  There  is  much  in  the 
literature  of  St.  Basil  that  might  provide  hints  for  such  a  develop- 
ment. 
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"Margaret's  Book."    By  H.  Fielding-Hall.    Hutchinson.  7s.6d.net. 

In  all  Mr.  Fielding-Hall  writes  there  is  sympathy.  The  simple 
fairy  tales  which  make  up  the  volume  reveal  him  very  attrac- 
tively and  exhibit  his  facility  for  taking  the  ordinary  things  of 
every-day  life  and  transmuting  them.  Written  originally  for 
his  own  children,  to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  they  cannot  fail 
to  appeal  to  all  who  have  imagination.  They  are  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Charles  Robinson.  Nothing  but  truth,  writes 
Mr.  Fielding-Hall,  must  be  given  children.  They  trust  you  and 
are  helpless  ;  never  mislead  them.  And  so  in  his  fairy  tales  he 
allows  his  imagination  to  illumine  facts,  but  the  facts  are  true. 
The  natural  history  is  what  he  has  learnt  from  the  observation 
of  nature.  The  tragedies  of  Bittern  and  White  Ruff  and  Cuckoo 
are  from  life.  He  realises  that  there  is  nothing  that  children 
resent  more  than  being  given  fiction  for  fact,  except  being  given 
facts  that  are  dead.  And  he  thinks  that  the  real  fairies  are  that 
true  imagination  and  sympathy  which  are  in  every  child  who  is 
born  and  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  die.  For  the  fairy 
of  the  child  "  becomes  the  God  of  Life  and  Truth  to  the  man  or 
woman,  giving  life  and  understanding  to  all  about  us,  and  if  the 
child  does  not  believe  in  fairies  neither  will  the  man  or  woman 
understand  God." 

"  Macdonald  of  the  Isles."  By  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.   John  Murray.  12s. 

This  history  of  Clan  Donald  traces  that  ancient  kith  and  kin 
from  the  dim  ages  of  myth  and  fable,  when  Tara's  halls  still  held 
the  throne  of  the  Irish  Kings  and  the  lyre  wailed  through  its 
embrasures,  down  to  the  present  day.  There  are  strange  tales 
of  the  gallant  warrior  Somerled  and  of  Godfrey  Du,  or  the  Black 
who  had  his  eyes  put  out,  "  which  we  are  told  was  accomplished 
out  of  vengeance  by  a  hermit  appropriately  named  Mac  Poke, 
because  Godfrey  Du  had  killed  his  father  formerly".  It  is  a  long 
story  from  "  Conn  of  a  Hundred  Fights  ",  that  Ard  Righ  or 
Supreme  King  of  Erin,  down  to  the  present  14th  Baronet  and 
21st  Chief  of  Sleat,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  but 
Mr.  Stirling  accomplishes  it  creditably. 

"Sorrelsykes."    By  Harold  Armitage.    Wheeler.  6s. 

Mr.  Armitage  has  a  sense  of  Dickensian  humour  and  "  Sorrel- 
sykes "  is  indeed  an  "  abounding  book",  packed  with  incidents, 
some  merry,  some  gruesome  ;  charged  with  a  deep  love  for  old 
gardens,  old  halls,  old  farm  houses,  woods,  lanes  and  meadows. 

Sorrelsykes  "  is  a  Yorkshire  village,  and  Mr.  Armitage  comes 
from  the  stock  of  the  yeomen,  and  many  quaint,  delightful  things 
he  has  to  say  of  old-world  superstitions  drifting  down  from  ages 
pre-historic,  of  village-mummers  performing  miracle-plays  and 
even  of  the  once  popular  aversion  from  bathing  ! 

"  The  Primitive  Family  as  an  Educational  Agency."  By  Arthur  James 
Todd.   Putnam.   7s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  frankly  a  thesis  to  prove  a  conclusion.  The  family  is 
found  guilty,  and  its  educational  value  in  primitive  history 
denied.  The  home  and  the  value  of  the  home  is  a  late  idea. 
As  Dr.  Todd  very  reasonably  observes,  in  primitive  tribes, 
where  parents  eat  their  children,  the  community  is  at  least 
as  likely  to  be  an  educative  force  as  the  family.  The  case 
against  this  book  is  that  it  goes  through  many  diverse  and 
complex  primitive  institutions  looking  for  illustrations  of  a 
theory.  This  is  perilous  progress  in  a  subject  strewn  with  so  many 
extraordinary  contradictions  and  mysteries  as  that  fascinating 
province  in  which  Dr.  Frazer  continues  to  labour.  Dr.  Todd  is 
well-read  ;  he  writes  clearly  and  arranges  his  facts  to  advantage. 
His  book  is  susceptible  of  defence  against  those  who  do  not 
accept  his  conclusions  as  a  necessary  protest  against  the  large 
class  of  writers  who  regard  the  historic  case  for  the  family  as 
proved. 

"More  About  Collecting."   By  Sir  James  Yoxall.   Stanley  Paul.  5s. 

Sir  James  Yoxall  has  written  the  book  of  the  connoisseur  and 
he  flits  genially  from  one  delightful  topic  to  another — from  salt- 
glaze  ware  and  blue  dash  chargers,  from  quaint  brown  Jackfield, 
old  Leeds  and  Bristol  to  Chippendale,  Gillow  and  Hepplewhite 
chairs,  the  heavy  almost  Oriental  carving  of  the  Jacobean  period 
and  the  cut  glass,  prints,  books  and  bookplates  dear  to  the  artistic 
soul.  Sir  James  has  the  collector's  instinct  and  the  collector's 
luck.  He  is  tantalising  when,  after  describing  some  special 
rarity,  he  almost  invariably  ends  with  "  as  I  look  up  I  see  before 
me  a  copy  I  bought  for  half-a-crown". 

"Two  on  a  Tour  in  South  America."    By  Anna  Wentworth  Sears. 
Appleton.    82.00  net. 

This  is  quite  a  characteristic  American  book,  so  that  reading 
we  can  hear  the  twang  of  it.  Travel  books,  as  we  know  them 
to-day,  are  distinguished  by  style — and  not  always  for  substance 
— and  there  has  scarcely  been  a  travel  book  that  counts  much  as 
literature  since  the  reprint  of  Doughty*s  great  work  on  Arabia 
a  few  years  ago.  This  book  does  not  aim  at  such  distinction,  but 
it  must  be  said  it  is  quite  up  to  the  average  Englishman's  or 
Englishwoman's  touring  chronicle  ;  and  it  deals  with  a  mar- 
vellous land.  Chili  and  Ecuador  and  Peru  and  Brazil — not  even 
oil  concessions  and  rubber  companies  can  quite  spoil  us  for  the 
glorious  romance  of  those  names. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

TH  E  chief  topic  of  discussion  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change this  week  has  heen  the  Canadian  Pacific 
issue.  A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  been  aroused  by 
the  fact  that  the  company  is  raising  capital  on  such 
onerous  terms  as  7 J  per  cent,  plus  20  per  cent,  on  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  bonds.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  new  securities  arc  not  bonds;  they  are  called  note 
certificates.  But  as  they  have  the  guarantee  of  the 
company  as  to  interest,  and  arc  secured  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  land  sales,  they  certainly  rank  as  bonds  of  a 
good  class.  The  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  com- 
pany is  financing  its  capital  requirements  in  an  ex- 
pensive manner  is  that  no  such  criticism  has  ever  been 
made  when  the  company  issued  common  stock  at  prices 
well  below  the  market  quotation. 

For  the  stockholders  the  scheme  is  very  advanta- 
geous. They  have  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  for 
note  certificates  at  80  which  are  valued  in  the  market 
at  well  over  par.  Moreover,  the  first  instalment  of 
38  per  cent,  is  not  due  before  February  2,  and  the 
final  payment  of  42  per  cent,  need  not  be  made  before 
March  2.  The  scheme  is  therefore  justified  by  the 
fact  that  it  gives  the  stockholders  a  bonus  such  as  they 
had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  previous  methods  of 
financing  of  the  company's  capital  needs,  which  never 
before  have  been  called  in  question. 

Many  of  the  adverse  comments  made  during  the 
week  have  been  based  on  misunderstandings  of  the 
terms  of  the  scheme,  and  it  must  be  admitted  as  re- 
grettable that  the  Board  should  have  brought  forward 
a  proposal  capable  of  misconstruction,  especially  at  a 
time  when  many  financial  critics  are  convinced  that 
Canadian  credit  requires  very  careful  handling  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  demands  for  capital  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Dominion  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  result  of  the  Canadian  loan  was  not  at  all  en- 
couraging. No  less  than  83  per  cent,  of  the  total 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  underwriters.  The 
failure,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
abstention  of  investors  from  big  new  capital  issues  is 
becoming  a  habit.  By  experience  they  have  learned 
that  by  waiting  they  are  able  to  buy  cheaper  in  the 
open  market  than  by  subscribing  on  the  prospectus. 
Since  the  result  was  published  there  has  been  good 
buying,  and,  in  consequence,  those  who  waited  in  the 
hope  of  getting  in  at  a  good  discount  have  been 
disappointed. 

Evidently  the  Canadian  demands  for  cash  have  by 
no  means  come  to  an  end.  The  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, which  has  been  a  big  borrower  during  the  year, 
has  now  applied  for  sanction  to  a  further  issue  of 
4  per  cent,  debenture  stock  for  not  more  than 
^2,500,000,  and  the  output  of  municipal  loans  is  only 
limited  by  the  public  demand  for  such  securities.  At 
the  same  time,  other  Colonial  issues  are  under 
contemplation. 

In  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  once  more  been 
reduced  to  extremely  small  dimensions.  Consols,  in 
the  absence  of  support  from  the  Government  broker, 
have  declined,  mainly  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  foreshadowing  of  the  revision  of  income- 
tax,  and  partly  owing  to  the  poor  reception  of  the 
Canadian  loan.  As  regards  international  finance,  the 
postponement  of  the  big  French  loan  may  be  in  some 
respects  considered  a  favourable  factor;  it  will  permit 
the  issue  of  several  Balkan  loans,  and  so  relieve  the 
banks,  which  at  present  hold  large  amounts  of  short- 
term  securities  ;  but  this  will  not  have  the  same  effect 
of  drawing  money  out  of  the  French  stocking-  as  would 
the  flotation  of  the  ^52,000,000  French  loan.  Fur- 
thermore, financiers  in  Paris  are  despondent  concern- 
ing the  political  situation,  and  this  is  likely  to  be 
reflei  ted  on  the  stock  markets. 

Home  Railway  stocks  have  benefited  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  labour  troubles  in  South  Wales,  but  for 
the  present  the  public  demand  seems  to  have  been 
satisfied,  and  prices,  therefore,  have  a  sagging  ten- 


dency. American  Rails  remain  wholly  inactive,  and  in 
the  foreign  railway  department  the  chief  features  are 
of  an  unfavourable  character,  such  as  the  deplorable 
falling  oil  in  the  National  of  Mexico  earnings,  the 
reduction  of  the  Interoceanic  dividend,  and,  as  regards 
Argentines,  poor  traffic  indications. 

Even  in  the  Oil  share  market  business  has  become 
ominously  quiet.  The  success  of  the  Royal  Dutch 
issue  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  spell  of  inactivity. 
By  the  way,  a  further  issue  of  Royal  Dutch  shares  is 
expected  early  next  year. 

Mining  markets  have  assumed  a  better  complexion, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  mildly  satisfactory  for 
trust  companies  whose  accounts  are  made  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  A  small  general  recovery  will  make 
a  considerable  difference  to  their  balances.  Rhodc- 
sians  in  this  way  are  attracting  a  little  speculative 
attention,  though  the  rise  has  scarcely  the  appearance 
of  permanency. 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing)  7 1  §  for  money  and 
72  for  the  account,  a  decline  of  £  on  the  week. 

Bank  rate  5  per  cent,  (raised  from  4^  per  cent. 
October  2). 

Next  general  carry-over  December  27. 


INSURANCE. 
New  Like  Assurance  Contracts. 

WHEN  a  new  life  policy  makes  its  appearance  it 
must  not  necessarily  be  considered  to  have  owed 
its  origin  to  some  public  demand.  Frequently, 
indeed,  the  desire  for  the  novelty  is  unknown  outside 
of  the  issuing  office,  and  there  have  been  occasions 
when  branch  officials  have  been  greatly  surprised  at 
the  receipt  of  a  liberal  supply  of  literature  referring  to 
the  "  long-felt  want  "  that  has  been  met.  Most  new 
contracts,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  devised  by  actuaries 
cither  for  "  window-dressing  "  purposes  or  in  antici- 
pation of  a  new  financial  year,  and  probably  one-half 
of  the  total  number  issued  during  the  current  century 
could  have  been  dispensed  with  without  injury  to  the 
public.  Some  special  policies — whatever  may  be  their 
genesis — do,  however,  undoubtedly  meet  public  re- 
quirements ;  and  latterly  the  management  of  the 
I  Standard  Life  Assurance  Co.  have  been  extremely 
happy  in  their  selection  of  novelties,  and  good  busi- 
ness has  consequently  resulted. 

Two  policies  recently  introduced  by  this  important 
Edinburgh  office  call  for  notice,  because  of  their 
obvious  utility  in  cases  that  are  likely  to  arise  with 
comparative  frequency.  Convertible  term  policies  have 
for  a  long  time  been  in  favour  among  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  as  the  payment  of  a  moderate  annual 
premium  obtains  a  large  amount  of  cover  during  the 
first  few  years,  when  the  business  or  profession  is 
'.  being  established.  Most  contracts  of  this  kind  are, 
i  however,  of  a  hard  and  fast  nature,  and  there  was 
unquestionably  room  for  improvement.  In  the  con- 
tract offered  by  the  Standard  Life  the  minimum  pre- 
mium is  paid  for  10,  15,  20,  or  25  years,  and  the 
assured  has  the  option  of  converting  his  policy  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  last  five  years  of  the  term,  with- 
out further  medical  examination,  into  a  whole-life  or 
endowment  assurance,  and  subsequently  pay  premiums 
(Continued  on  page  756.) 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

FUNDS  EXCEED   £1,700.000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ...  £300.000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL   £30,000 

LIFE.        FIRE.  ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
AND    THIRD  PARTY. 

Write  for  particulars  of  Guaranteed  Con- 
tracts securing  a  Bonus  of  2  per  cent. 

To  the  MANACER,  1,  2  &  3  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C. 


13  December,  1913. 
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THE  "  DESIRABLE  "  POLICY 
FOR  MOTORISTS 

is  specially  drafted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  owners  of 

HIGH-CLASS  CARS 

who  are  invited  to  obtain  particulars  from  the 

LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  &  GENERAL 

Assurance  Association,  Limited, 
66  &  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

1.  The  Annual  Reversionary  Bonus  in  the  ORDINARY  BRANCH 
(Immediate  Profit  Class!  has  been  increased  to  £1  12s.  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

2.  A  Cash  Bonus  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  upon  the  Sums  Assured 
under  Industrial  Branch  Policies  of  5  years'  duration  and  upwards 
which  become  claims  by  death  or  maturity  during  the  year  terminating 
«th  March,  1914,  except  in  cases  where  additions  have  already  been  made 
under  the  terms  of  the  Policy. 

J.  A.  JEFFERSON,  F.I.A., 

Secretary. 

Chief  Offices :  BROAD  ST.  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  Limited  Number 
of  premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed   Bonus   during  Lifetime, 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE. -Age  25.    Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)   -   £23  16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS; 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival. 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  j  ears  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C 


COUNTY 
FIRE 
OFFICE, 

Limited, 

50  REGENT   ST.,  W. 

AND 

4  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C. 

LONDON. 


Assets  Exceed  £10,500,000 

Fire, 


Consequential  Loss  Following  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  and  Disease, 

Workmen's  Compensation, 

Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  and  Drivers'  Risks, 

Motor  Car  and  Lift, 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

Plate  Glass, 

Fidelity  Guarantee. 


Insurances  effected  on  the  most  favourable  terms.    The  business  of  this 
office  is  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

JOSEPH  A.  ROONEY,  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS.    LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED  -  £85,000,C00 
CLAIMS  PAID  £100,000,000 

FIRE  RISK. — The  Principal  Insurance  Companies  will 
now  arrange  to  pay  their  clients  the  full  amount  of 
total  loss  incurred  by  fire,  as  shown  by  our  valuations. 
Inventories  of  Art  Collections,  Furniture  and  other 
Valuables,  securing  protection  to  owners,  are  prepared 
in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 
20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


Under  Contract  toiiu  H .M,  Government. 

Mail  &  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT.  INDIA.  CHINA.  JAPAN.  AUSTRALASIA. &c 

Conveying   Passengers   and    Merchandise  to 
ALL    EASTERN  PORTS. 


P  &  0  Offices  {^fra^.fe^}  London. 


SOUTH    &    EAST  AFRICA 

ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 
From  London  and  Southampton. 
WEEKLY  for    SOUTH  AFRICA 

via  Madeira  and  Canfriea. 

MONTHLY   for    EAST  AFRICA 

via  the  Suez  Canal. 

For  further  infonmticn  apply  to  the  Head  Office,  3  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
West  End  Agency:  THOS.  Cook  &  Son.  125  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

CHRISTMAS    in  MADEIRA 

Or  THE  CANARIES 


CASTLE 
LINE. 


SPECIAL  FARES 


APPLY 


UNION  -  CASTLE  LINE,  3  Fenchurch  St.,  London 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK  THE 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

making,  use   less   Quantity,  it  being    much  stronger 
than   ordinary  COFFEE. 


BARKS 


BULBS 


CASH  CLEARANCE 
SALE  OF 

SPRING 

FLOWERING 

Including   DAFFODILS,  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  POLYANTHUS,  NARCISSI, 
IRISES,  &c,  for  the  Greenhouse,  Flower   Garden  and  to  naturalise  in 
Shrubberies,  Wild  Gardens,  and  in  Grass. 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

BULBS  IN  FIRST  CLASS  CONDITION 
Early  Orders  Invited,  us  Supply  is  Limited 
DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION 


BARR  &  SONS,  11,  12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Df J.Cotlis  Brow? 

CHLORODYN 


e"s 
IE 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
known  for 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS 

and  kindred  ailments 


Always  ask 

for  a 
"Dr.COLLIS 
BROWNE." 


Cuts  short  attacks  of 
SPASMS.  HYSTERIA, 
and  PALPITATION. 

A   true    Palliative  in 

NEURALGIA. 
GOUT, TOOTHACHE 
RHEUMATISM. 


COFIV 


ing  Matical  Tfsti 
Of  nil  •  hemisl' 


Acts  like  a 
Charm  in 
DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA  and 
DYSENTERY. 

io»r  with  each  L'ottle. 
I'll.  29.  4'6. 
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corresponding'  to  the  age  at  which  the  conversion  was 
made.  This  provision  is  manifestly  fair,  and  the 
office  further  guarantees  that  the  premium  payable  on 
conversion  shall  not  exceed  the  charge  made  at  the 
time  the  policy  is  taken  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  premium  be  reduced  hereafter,  the  assured 
is  given  the  benefit. 

A  second  improvement  may  also  be  mentioned.  In- 
comes both  from  businesses  and  professions  constantly 
vary,  and  when  larger  profits  are  made  the  assured  can 
at  any  time  previous  to  conversion  pay  supplementary 
premiums  and  secure  additional  benefits.  The  one 
proviso  made  is  that  these  supplementary  payments 
must  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  the  minimum 
premiums  paid.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  death  before 
conversion,  the  office  is  pledged  to  return  all  such  sup- 
plementary premiums  accumulated  at  4  per  cent,  com- 
pound  interest,  or  to  treat  them  in  the  same  way  if 
paid-up  assurance  is  desired  at  the  time  of  conversion, 
or  should  the  policy  be  discontinued.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  an  offer  is  made  to  allow  4  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  on  deposits,  which  can  subsequently  be 
had  back  or  used  in  buying  additional  life  assurance. 
Only  an  extremely  wealthy  company,  earning  a 
specially  high  rate  of  interesl  on  its  funds,  could  afford 
to  make  such  an  offer,  and  its  possibility  may  be  said 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Standard  Life  has 
obtained  a  strong  foothold  abroad  and  has  a  large  per- 
centage of  its  funds  invested  at  most  remunerative 
rates. 

In  the  second  scheme,  which  is  somewhat  less 
original,  the  assured  obtains  a  whole-life  with  profits 
assurance,  with  premium  payments  limited  to  twenty 
in  number,  and  the  bonuses  are  allotted  in  the  usual 
way.  Novelty  is  introduced — first,  by  the  provision 
that  these  bonuses  are  for  the  first  four  quinquenniums 
to  be  converted  into  larger  deferred  reversionary 
bonuses  vesting  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-year  period  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  guarantee  that  the  total  amount 
of  such  increased  bonuses  shall  equal  or  exceed  ^35 
per  £100  assured.  The  effect  of  this  guarantee  is  to 
give  the  policy  at  the  end  of  the  period  a  surrender 
value  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  in  premiums,  and 
life  assurance  for  the  first  twenty  years  is  actually 
obtained  at  no  cost  except  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  interest  that  might  have  been  earned  on  the 
twenty  premium  instalments.  Subsequent  to  the  initial 
period  the  policy  becomes  an  ordinary  whole-life 
assurance,  with  profits,  and  calls  for  no  special  remark 
beyond  the  statement  that  bonuses,  in  addition  to  those 
guaranteed,  may  be  declared,  in  which  case  their  cash 
value  would  be  added  to  the  guaranteed  minimum  sur- 
render value. 

APOLOGY. 


One  Year 
Half  Year  . 
Quarter  Year 


£  *■  d. 
1  8  2 
o  14  1 
071 


£  *■  d. 
1  10  4 
o  15  2 
077 


Our  attention  has  been  directed  by  Mr.  F.  Hugh  O'Donnell  to 
passages  on  pages  337  and  338  in  Mr.  Algar  L.  Thorold's  "  Life  of 
Henry  Labouchere,"  published  by  us,  with  reference  to  the  action  for 
libel  brought  by  Mr.  O'Donnell  against  The  Times  in  the  year  1888  in 
connection  with  the  articles  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  which  were 
published  in  that  newspaper.  As  Mr.  O'Donnell  considered  these 
passages  to  contain  reflections  upon  him,  we  immediately  drew 
Mr.  Thorold's  attention  to  his  complaint,  with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Thorold  at  once  revised  the  passages,  and  all  future  copies  of  the  book 
will  contain  the  passages  so  revised. 

We  desire  to  state  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  that  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  any  imputation  on  Mr.  O'Donnell,  and  we 
regret  the  pain  and  annoyance  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  has  been  inad- 
vertently caused  by  the  publication  of  the  passages  in  question. 

CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 


NOTICE 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 


Checues  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable 
to  the  'Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  io  King  Street, 
Covenl  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed  immediately. 


Mr.  A.  L.  HUMPHREYS 
NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  LIFE  OF 
LORD  NORTH, 

1732-1792. 

By  REGINALD  LUCAS. 

Author  of  "  George  II.  and  his  Ministers."  &C, 
With  Photogravure  Portraits.    2  vols.    21s.  net. 

The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. — "An  admirable  biography 
and  an  extremely  interesting  one." 

The  Scotsman.  —  "  A  bright  and  vivid  presentment  of  the 
men  and  manners  and  methods  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century." 

The  Evening  Standard.  — "  Brilliant  and  incisive  pictures  of 
the  several  dominating  personalities  of  the  time." 

The  Saturday  lievicw, — "  Mr.  Lucas  is  a  capital  guide  through 
the  mazes  of  politics  and  society  in  the  18th  century ;  he 
introduces  us  to  the  ri.^ht  persons." 

DANCING,  BEAUTY, 
AND  GAMES. 

By  LADY  CONSTANCE  STEWART 
RICHARDSON. 

With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations. 
Ten  Shillings  net. 


A  Czarevitch  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century, 

and  other  Studies  in  Russian  History. 
By  the  Vicomte  E.  M.  De  VOGUE. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Miss  C.  M. 
ANDERSON. 
With  three  Photogravure  Portraits. 
Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence  net- 

THE    MEASURE  OF 
OUR  THOUGHTS. 

By  REGINALD  LUCAS. 

Author  of  "  The  Cheerful  Day,"  &c. 
Five  Shillings  net. 


PRETTY  WOMEN  & 
OTHER  NONSENSE. 

(Belinda's  Year  Book  for  1914.) 

U  niform  with  "  Kisses  and  other  Nonsense,"  &c 
Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  net. 

Little  Games  for  Travellers 

By  LADY  BELL. 

Author  of  "  Little  Games  for  Country  Houses,"  &c. 
One  Shilling  net. 

The  Watteau  Series  of 
Choice  Little  Books. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  FOOLISH : 

Maxims  from  the  writings  of  various  authors. 

PEEPS  INTO  PEPYS: 

The  Best  Things  in  "  Pepys's  Diary." 
Each  in  cardboard  box,  2s.  6d.  net. 


A.  L.  HUMPHREYS,  187,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W.,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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MACMILLAN   &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
New  Edition,  with  12  additional  Illustrations  in  Colour. 

Just  So  StoHeS.  By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  With 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  and  12  additional  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  Joseph  M.  Gleeson.    4to.    6s.  net. 

SongS  from  Books.  By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  Uniform 
with  Poetical  Works.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Pocket  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth.  4s.  6d.  net  ;  limp  leather,  5s.  net.  Edition  de  Luxe 
(limited  to  1,000  copies).    8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 


AUTHOR'S    ANNOTATED  EDITION. 

The  Works  of  Tennyson,    with  Notes  by  the 

Author.  Edited  with  new  Memoir  by  HALLAM,  LORD 
TENNYSON.    With  Portrait.    Extra  Crown  8vo.    10s.6d.  net. 


RAB  NDRANATH  TAGORE. 

The   Crescent    Moon.     Child  Poems.  By 

RABIN DR AN ATH  TAGORE.  With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
Pott  4to.    4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Gardener.     Lyrics  of  Love  and  Life. 

By  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE,  Author  of  "Gitanjali," 
etc.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Sadhana  :  the  Realisation  of  Life,   a  Series  of 

Lectures,  by  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.  Author  of 
"Gitanjali,"  &c.    Extra  Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 


Poems  of  Arthur   Hugh   Clough,  sometime 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  With  an  introduction  by 
CHARLES  WHIBLEY,  and  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 


Collected  Poems.    By  Newman  Howard ; 

including  "  Kiartan  the  Icelander,"  "Savonarola,"  "  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,"  "The  Guanches :  An  Idyl,"  and  other 
Poems.    Crown  8vo.   7s.  6d. 


The   Ballades  of  Theodore  de  Banville. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  ARCHIBALD  T.  STRONG. 
Crown  8vo.    3s.  net.  [Tuesday. 


The  Gospel  £  tory  in  Art.  By  john  la  farge. 

Illustrated  with  80  Plates  of  Famous  Paintings  described  in  the 
Text.    4to.    15s.  net.  [Tuesday. 


Property  :  Its  Duties  and  Rights  —  His- 
torically, Philosophically,  and  Religiously 

Regarded.  A  Series  of  Essays  by  Prof.  L.  T. 
HOBHOUSE,  CANON  RASHDALL,  A.  D.  LINDSAY, 
Dr.  VERNON  BARTLET,  Dr.  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  H.  G.  WOOD, 
M.A.,  and  CANON  SCOTT  HOLLAND.  With  Introduction 
by  the  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD.    8vo.    5s.  net. 

Morning  POST. — "The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  many 
provocations  to  a  deeper  thoughtfulness  in  regard  to  matters  which 
the  average  man  is  apt  to  dismiss  with  a  sneer  at  the  grudging 
labourer  or  the  grasping  capitalist." 


British    Budgets    1887-88   to  1912-13. 

By  BERNARD  MALLET,  C.B.    Svo.    12s.  net. 


Fourth  Edition  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

National  Insurance.    By  a.  s.  comyns  carr, 

W.  H.  STUART  GARNETT,  and  J.  H.  TAYLOR,  M.B. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  D.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  M.P. 
Fourth  Edition.    8vo.    15s.  net. 


SECOND    IMPRESSION    NOW  READY. 

The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale.    By  sir 

EDWARD  COOK.  With  Photogravure  Portraits.  2  vols. 
8vo.    30s.  net. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  An  Autobiography.  With  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  autobiography  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  hall-marked  upon  every  chapter  with  the  finest  quality 
possible  to  autob  ographical  narrative  ;  it  reflects  in  every  facet  the 
character  of  its  narrator,  without  fear  or  affectation." 

John  Woolmiin  :  His  Life  and  Our  Times. 

Being  a  Study  in  Applied  Christianity.  By  W.  TE1GNMOUTH 
SHORE.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

BY  vilhjAlmur  stefAnsson. 
My  Life  with  the  Eskimo.  B?  vilhjalmur 

STEFVNSSON.    With  Illustrations.  8vo.17s.net. 
A  fascinating  record  of  travel  and  adventure  by  the  leader  of 
the  present  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition,  who,  more  than  any 
other  man  living,  has  lived  with  the  Eskimo  and  made  him- 
self master  of  their  lore  and  traditions. 


BY   VISCOUNT    MORLEY.  . 

Notes  on  Politics  and  History,     a  university 

Address.  By  VISCOUNT  MORLEY,  O.M.,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Manchester.    Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

EARL  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTOX. 

Modern  Parliamentary  Eloquence.    The  Rede 

Lecture  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1913.  By  EARL  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 


Hungary's  Fight  for  National  Existence  : 
or  the  History  of  the  Great  Uprising 
Led  by  Francis  Rakoczi  11,1703-1711. 

By  LADISLAS  BARON  HENGELMULLER.  With  Prefaces 
by  Mr.  James  Bryce  and  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  8vo 
10s.  6d.  net. 


Part  III.    Just  Published. 

The  Golden  Bough  :   A  study  in  Magic 

and   Religion.      By  J.  G.  FRAZER,  Litt.D.  Third, 

greatly  enlarged,  and  final  Edition.  Svo. 

Part  VII.    Balder  the  Beautiful.   2  vols.    20s.  net. 

Joan's  Green  Year.      Letters  from  the  Manor  Farm  to 
her  Brother  in  India.    By  E.  L.  DOON.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Immediately . 


THOMAS  HARDY'S  NEW  PROSE  VOLUME. 

A  Changed  Man,  The  Waiting  Supper, 
and  other  Tales,  concluding  with  The 
Romantic  Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid. 

6s. 

The  Passionate  Friends.    b>  h.  g  wells.  6s. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

Here  are  Ladies.    By  james  Stephens,  Author 

of  "The  Crock  of  Gold,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  5s.net. 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in   the  Schoolroom. 

Being  the  Experiences  of  a  Young  Governess.  By  FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY,  Author  of  "Misunderstood."  Extra  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

EDITH  WHARTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Custom   of   the   Country.     b5-  edith 

WHARTON.    Extra  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


***  Macmillan's  Illustrated  Catalogue   Post   Free   on  Application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 
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Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

OLD  ITALIAN  LACE.    By  elisa  hicci. 

In  two  volumes.  Crown  folio,  with  Plates  in  Colour 
and  Photogravure.   Limited  to  300  copies.    £6  6s.  net. 

FRENCH  COLOUR  PRINTS  OF  THE 

XVlll.  CENTURY.  50  Plates  in  Colour,  and  an  Intro, 
by  MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAN.  Demy  4to.  £l  2s.  net. 

LOUIS  XVI.  FURNITURE.  Introduction 

by  S.  de  RICCI.    500  Plates.     4to.    25s.  net. 
CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF 

SIR  FREDERICK  COOK,  Bt.  Edited  by 

HERBERT  COOK,  M. A.,  F.S. A.  In  3  vols.  Demy 
4to.    (Now  ready.)    Vol.  I.    £6  6s.  net 

ARTHUR  RACK  HAM'S  BOOK  OF 

PICTURES.  Cr.  4to.  44  Coloured  Plates,  Intro,  by 
SIR  A.  T.  gUILLER  COUCH  ("  Q  ").    15s.  net. 


4    BOOKS    FOR  CHILDREN. 

MOTHER  GOOSE:  The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Illustrated  by  Aithur  Rackham.    Sq.  cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE   STORY   OF  CHANTICLEER. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Edmond  Rostand  by 
FLORENCE  HANN.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  J. A. 
Shepherd.  Square  crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

THE  ADVENTURES   OF  AKBAR. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  Byam  Shaw.    Square  crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

BLOSSOMS  FROM  A  JAPANESE 

GARDEN  By  MARY  FENOLLOSA.  With 20 Ilhuts. 
in  Colour  by  Japanese  Artists.   Sq.  cr.  8vo.  5s.net. 

The  Collected  Essays  of 
EDMUND   GOSSE,    C.B.,  LL.D. 

5  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  net  each. 
I.  XVII.  Century  Studies.        II.  Gossip  in  a  Library. 
Ill    Critical  Kit-Kats.                IV.  French  Profiles. 
 V.  Portraits  and  Sketches.  

THE  ROMANCE  of  the  NEWFOUND- 

LANDCARIROU.  By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE. 
4to.  Illustrated  with  Portraits.  1 2s.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  CINEMATOGRAPHY. 

By  F.  A.  TAT  BOT,  Author  of  "  Moving  Pictures." 
Crown  8vo.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d.  net. 

FIFTY  CARICATURES.  By  max  beer- 

BOHM.    Small  crown  4to.    6s.  net. 

MY  FATHER:  Personal  and  Spiritual  Remini- 
scences. By  ESTELLE  W.  STEAD.  (2nd  Impression.) 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    10s  net. 

LATEST  POETRY. 


Knave  of  Hearts.    By  Arthur  symons.  5s.  net. 
Auguries.  By  Laurence  binyon.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Aphrodite  and  other  Poems.  Byj.  helston.  5s.net. 
The  Daffodil  Fields.  By  J.  masefield.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LQEB  CLASSICAL  LIBRARYT 

EDITED  BY  T.  E.  PAGE,  Lht.D,  and 
W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D. 
A  Scries  of  Greek  and  Latin  Texts,  with  English  Translations  on 
the  opposite  page.    Each  volume  /cap.  8vo,  400— 600  pages. 
Cloth,  5s.  net ;  Leather,  6s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  VOLUM'  S  RFADY  SHORTLY. 

ST.  JOHN  DAMASCENE,  BAR  LA  AM  AND  IOASAPH. 
Transl.  by  H.  Mattingly  &  Rev.  G.  R.  Wooi.ward, 
1  vol. 

CICEKO,  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated  by  Walter 
Miller.    1  vol. 

HORACE,  ODES.    Translated  by  C.  E.  Bennett.  1vol. 

JULIAN.  Translated  by  Wilmer  Cave  Wright. 
3  volumes.    Volume  II. 

PLATO,  EUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY,  CRITO,  PHAEDO, 
PHAEDRUS.    Translated  by  H.  N.  Fowler.    1  vol. 

SUETONIUS.    Translated  by  J  C.  Rolfe.    2  volumes. 

TACITUS,  DIALOGUS.  Translated  by  Wm.  Peter- 
son. GERMANIA  AND  AGRICOLA.  Translated 
by  Maurice  Hutton,    1  volume. 

DIO  CASSIUS.  H.  G.  Foster  (1906).  Revised  by  E. 
CARY.    8  volumes.    Volume  I. 

A  Prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Secretary,  L.C.L. 

20   BEDFORD   STREET,   LONDON,  W.C. 
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Oxford  University  Press 

Englands  Parnassus 

Compiled  by  ROBERT  ALLOT,  160  ).  Edited  by  CHARLES 
CRAWFORD.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net:  on  Oxford  India 
paper,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Oxford  Book  of 
Spanish  Verse   xmth.xxth  century 

By  J.  F1TZMAURICE-KELLY.  F'cap  8vo,  7s.  net;  on 
Oxford  India  paper,  9s.  net 

A  History  of  Chess 

By  H.  J.  R.  MURRAY.  With  160  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth,  38s.  net  ;  morocco  back,  42s.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  English 
Church  Architecture 

By  FRANCIS  BOND  With  1,400  Illustrations.  2  vols., 
4to,  £2  2s  net. 

THE   OXFORD  POETS 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  on  Oxford  India  paper, 
from  5s.,  and  in  superior  bindings. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William 

Blake,  including  '  The  French  Revolution ' 

Edited  by  JOHN  SAMPSON. 

A  Century  of  Parody  and 
Imitation 

Edited  by  W.  JERROLD  and  R.  M.  LEONARD. 

Fairy  Tales  and  other  Stories 

By  HAN'S  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN.  Revised  and  in  part 
newly-translated  by  W.  A.  and  J.  K.  CRA1GIE.  Complete 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  95  Illustrations,  on  Oxford  India 
pape:,  5s.  net.   

OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

London:  HUMPHREY  MILFORD, 

Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


'Wells  Gardner,  Darton  ft  Co.,  Lt<f 


THE  "FATHERS  &  SONS"  LIBRARY. 


The  New  Guv'nor. 

By  JOHN  BARNETT. 

Cloth.  6s. 
' '  The  third  of  a  series  called 
The  '  Fathers  and  Sons  ' 
Library.  If  the  volumes  to 
come  are  as  good  as  this  it 
will  be  a  real  blessing  to  know 
of  these  books.  .  .  .  Just  the 
sort  of  story  it  ought  to  be." 

—The  FIELD. 


Jim  Davis. 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD. 
Cloth.  6s     3rd  Edition. 
"A  book  that  would  have 
delighted  Stevenson     A  capi- 
tal   tale   and   well   told." — 
PUNCH. 

Martin  Hyde. 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD. 
Cloth,  6s. 


Let  me  Explain. 

By 

ARCHIBALD  WILLIAMS. 
Author  of  "  How  it  Works.  " 
Cloth,  6s.  With  over  150 
Illustrations  by  H.  PENTON. 

"  A  book  which  the  modern 
boy  should  revel  in." 

—ATHENAEUM. 

"As  funny  as  a  panto- 
mime. "-ABERDEEN  FREE 
PRESS. 

A  Flutter  in 
Feathers. 

By  GEORGE  CHATER. 
With  humorous  Illustrations 
by  GEORGE  MORROW. 
Cloth,  6s. 

"The  book  is  full  of 
humorous  experiences.  It 
has  given  me  some  hearty 
laughter." — C.  K.  S.  in  the 
SPHERE. 


The  new  book  by  the  author 
of  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Kingfisher." 

Bird  Cay. 

By 

H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE. 

U'u^trated  in  Colour  by  R. 
WHEELWRIGHT.  Clotb, 
5s.  net. 

Just  Published.    A  new  School 
Story  with  a  commendation 
by  the  Master  of  Magdalene, 
Cambs. 

What  Sort  of  Chap? 

By 

HORACE  H.  C.  BUCKLEY. 

Illustrated    by  GORDON 
BROWNE  and  ROWLAND 
WHEELWRIGHT. 
Cloth  3s.  6d. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.,  LTD., 

3  &  4  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  E.C  ;  and  44  Victoria  St.,  S.W. 
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MARTIN  SECKER'S  BOOKS 


A   SELECTED   CHRISTMAS  LIST 

DRAMA 

Magic  :  A  Fantastic  Comedy      2/-  net        G.  K.  Chesterton 

(Second  I mpression) 

The  Complete  Dramatic  Works  (3  vols.  25/-  net)  St.  John  Hankin 
The  Complete  Dramatic  Works  (6  vols.    5s.  net  each) 

Gerhardt  Hauptmann 

BELLES  LETTRES 


Dramatic  Portraits  5/-  net 

People  and  Questions  5/-  net 

Speculative  Dialogues  5/-  net 

Personality  in  Literature  7/6  net 

The  Art  of  Silhouette  10/6  net 

Vie  de  Boheme  15/-  net 

A  Coronal :  An  Anthology  2/6  net 

Hieroglyphics  2/6  net 

CRITICISM 

J.  M.  Synge  :  A  Critical  Study 
Hcnrik  Ibsen  :  A  Critical  Study 
Thomas  Hardy  :  A  Critical  Study 
Walter  Pater  :  A  Critical  Study 
G  orge  Gissing  :  A  Critical  Study 
William  Morris  :  A  Critical  Study 
A.  C.  Swinburne  :  A  Critical  Study 
Each  Volume  Demy  8vo. 

TRAVEL 


P.  P.  Howe 
G.  S.  Street 
Lascelles  Abercrombie 
R.  A.  Scott  James 
Desmond  Coke 
Orlo  Williams 
L.  M.  Lamont 
Arthur  Machen 

P.  P.  Howe 
R.  Ellis  Roberts 
Lascelles  Abercrombie 
Edward  Thomas 
Frank  Swinnei  ton 
John  Drinkwater 
Edward  Thomas 
7s.  6d.  net. 


Those  United  States 

5/-  net 

Arnold  Bennett 

Fountains  in  the  Sand 

7/6  net 

Norman  Douglas 

Egyptian  Aesthetics 

7/6  net 

Rene  Francis 

FICTION 

Sinister  Street  {Fifth  Impression) 

61- 

Compton  Mackenzie 

Hands  Up  ! 

61- 

Frederick  Niven 

Undergrowth 

61- 

F.  &  E.  Brett  Young 

Telling  the  Truth 

61- 

William  Hewlett 

The  Fool's  Tragedy 

61- 

A.  Scott  Craven 

The  Bankrupt 

61- 

Horace  Horsnell 

Fortitude  (Third  Impression) 

61- 

Hugh  Walpole 

Round  the  Corner  (Fourth  Impression)  6/- 

Gilbert  Cannan 

FOR 

CHILDREN 

Kensington  Rhymes 

5/-  net 

Compton  Mackenzie 
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Seeley,  S 

Founded  1795 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY. 

Ky  c.  i<  ( ,1  hson,  v. k.s  k.   EiTtracrownSvo.   Illustrated.  5s. 
IAN   HARDY,  NAVAL  CADET. 

Hy  Commander  K.  Hamilton  CURREY,  k.n.     Kxira  crown  8vo. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations.  St. 

WINNING  A  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLE. 

By  Rev.  DONALD  FRASER.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  J.  R.  MOTT  7 
Illustrations.     Net  5s 

A  CHURCH  IN  THE  WILDS. 

BvW   1!   HHHOOKE  GRI'I'B.    24  Illustrations.    Net  if. 

THE  PRESS  AND  ITS  STORY. 

I'.v  FAMES  IV  SYMON.  M  A.     c  II  nitrations.    Net  «s. 

SUB-MARINE  ENGINEERING  OF  TO-DAY. 

HyC.w  D0MV1 1  LE-P1 FE  Extra  crown  8vo.  98  Illustrations.  Net  5s. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Hv  W.  I  lOI'iIK.  1 1  In  tratci  hv  HERBERT  RA.ILTON.  Fx.cr.8vo.  6s. 
WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  AND  TELEPHONY. 

Itv  C  5  GIBSOT  F  K  S  B     2   nitrations     Net  2s. 

THINGS  SEEN  IN  OXFORD. 

By  NORMAN  J    DAVIDSON,  B  A.  ioson.)    50  Illustrations.    Cloth.  2s. 

nst.    Leather.  3s.  and  5s.  net. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free  from  JOHN  SMITH  &  SONS,  GLASGOW: 
or  SEELEY,  SERVICE  &  CO.,  LTD  ,  38,  GREAT  RUSSELL  ST.,  LONDON. 


THE   BOOK  The  DECEMBER 

MONTHLY    no.  Gd. 

Chief  Contents  include — 

THE  SILENT  DRAMATIST. 

The  Work  and  Method!  of  the  Picture  Playwright. — By  Erneft  A. 
Drnch. 

WHAT  SHALL  CHILDREN  READ? 

Anything  they  Choose  :  A  Simple  Answer  to  a  Parental  Problem. — 
By  Thom»<  Burke. 
THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  NOVEL. 

A  School  which  grows  under  the  Mastership  of  Mr.  Kipling. — 
By  Vrederick  W.  Heath. 
A  LONDON  LETTER. 

A  Plea  for  Christmas  Books  on  a  New-  Model — Bv  James  Milne. 
THE   ENGLISH  FAIRIES. 

Why  Don't  Our  Popular  Novelists  Appreciate  Them  »_ By  C.  E. 

CORRESPON  DEN  C  E . 

The  Living  Authors  Who  Arc  Most  Read  by  Women. 
Of  all    onltsi'llers  or  Specimen  Coj>y  front  free  6d.  Annual  Subscription  6s.  Gil. 

CASSELL  &  CO.  LTD.,  LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE,  LONDON.  EX. 


READ   

"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM." 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date    facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7    VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 
PRICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.    Post  free. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. 


Every  Tuesday. 


POLITICS 

LITERATURE 

FICTION 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 

*»*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
•WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT  :  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  bv  the  Proprietors  of  the  "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 

?6d 


The    Standard    Book    on  Bridge. 

"  SATURDAY  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'Saturday'  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  by  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"SATURDAY     AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


INFERENCES  AT  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  Is.  net. 
(Postage  Hd.) 

There  are  many  players  who,  while  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never 
draw  even  the  most  simple  inference  from  what 
they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of  great 
assistance. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  from  Of/ice. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

1 0  KING  ST..  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 


PASTIMES  IN  TIMES 
PAST. 


BY 


C.  PAUL  MONCKTON. 

6/-  net ;   Postage  4d. 

Contents  : 

I.    The  History  of  Bridge. 
II.    The  Constitutional  History  of  Chess. 

III.  Little-known  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

IV.  "  KUTING." 

V.  The  Early  Development  of  Football. 

VI.  The  History  of  Bowls  and  Skittles. 

VII.  Cricket  or  Stool-Ball. 

VIII.  Golf. 

IX.  The  Identity  of  Chess  and  Playing  Cards. 

X.  PA*me  or  Lawn  Tennis. 

XI.  The  History  of  Playing  Cards. 

XII.  Billiards  and  Croquet. 

List  of  Full-Page  Illustrations  : 

ii  Pamphlet—"  Berserk  "  Chessman—"  Cock 
>__<<  Bowls  in  the  Olden  Days  "— "  Creag  "  : 
the  Fourteenth  Century — Golf  in  the  Low 
—A  Type  of  Skittles— The  Eight  of  "  Men." 


The  Biritc 
Throwing  ' 
Cricket  in 
Countries 


Order  through  your  Bookseller  or  direct  from  the  Publishers 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 

10  King  Sliett,  Ccvtnt  Garden,  W  C. 
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J.iE.BUMPUS,LTD 

350  Oxford  Street, 
W. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO 
H.M.    THE  KING 

Those  in  search  of  Xmas 
Gifts  should  visit  350 
Oxford  Street,  and  inspect 
the  beautiful  masterpieces  of 
binding  offered  for  sale. 
Moderate  in  price  and 
perfection  in  taste  and 
workmanship. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS  NOW  IN  ENLARGED  PREMISES  AT 

43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

(OPPOSITE   PRINCES  HALL). 

BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS,  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Maylair 5601.  Telegraphic  Address :  Bookmen  London. 


LAM  LEY  &  CO.,  Discoun^bM^lri,,ers  and 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  resort  of  Students  and  Book-lovers  for  nearly  40  years. 
PLAYS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

DOMESTIC    EXPERIMENTS  and  other  Plays. 

By  I.  E.  M.  AITKEN.    Square  i6mo.    is.  6d.  nc,  paper  ;  2s.  6d.  net,  cloth. 
POLITE  FARCES  FOR  THE  DRAWING  ROOM. 

By  ARNOLD   BENNETT.  2s.6d.net. 


CLAISHER  S    CHRISTMAS  CATALOGUE 

and  the 

DECEMBER    REMAINDER    LIST    (No.  400) 
of  Book  Bargains  now  ready. 


All  Booli-lovers  should  apply  for  these  lists  which  contain  many  excellent  books  for 
Christmas  Presents. 

WM.   CLAISHER.   LTD.,   Booksellers,   765   High   Holborn,  London. 

All  Boohs  are  in  new  condition  as  whcnoriginally  published.  No  second-hand  books  lte/>t 


j\t  yuktidc 
A  Comfortable  Home  and  a  Cosy  Fire 

CONTRAST  MOST  STRONGLY  WITH 

Suffering,  Misery  and  Destitution, 


SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


Cbe  Cl)urcb  flrmp 


earnestly    asks    for   Meat,    Groceries,    Vegetables,    Fruits  Cakes, 
Provisions  of  all   kinds,   Coals,  Blankets,   Clothing,   Toys    and  all 
sorts  of  things  suited  to  the  Season,  or  Money  to  buy  them,  to  give 


CDristmas  Clxer 


to  Homeless  Starving  Men  and  Women,  Hungry  Families  of  the 
Unemployed,  and  to  Inmates  of  100  Labour  Homes,  Lads'  Homes, 

Women's  Homes,  Farm  Colony  and  other  Institutions. 
Gifts  most  gratefully  received  by  Prebendary  Carlile,  Hon.  Chief 
Secretary,    Headquarters,    55,    Bryanston    Street,     Marble  Arch, 
London,  YV.,  Cheques  being  crossed  "Barclay's,  a/c  Church  Army." 


VALUABLE  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  15th,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
PAINTINGS  and  DRAWINGS,  comprising'  the  Properties  of  the 
RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  ELDON  GORST,  of  Castle  Combe,  Chippen- 
ham, Wilts;  LADY  ORCHARDSON,  of  148,  Alexandra  Road,  London. 
N.W.  ;  the  late  A.  B.  STEWART,  Esq.,  of  Rawcliffe,  Glasgow  (sold 
by  order  of  his  widow's  Executor);  the  late  WALTER  HEHRENS,  Esq., 
of  "The  Acorns,"  Fallowfkld,  Manchester  (-.old  by  order  of  the  Execu- 
tors); MRS.  JANET  ROSS,  of  Poggio  Ghcrardo,  near  Florence;  MISS 
WILLIAMS,  of  14,  Carcwdon  Road,  Westcliff;  and  also  Properties  from 
various  private  sources  and  collections,  including  paintings  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Early  Italian  Schools,  and  drawings. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  FIRST  PORTION  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  OF  THE 
LATE  JOHN  DUDMAN.  Esq. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY',  December  15th,  and  Four  Following 
Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  First  Portion  of  the  COLLECTION  of 
COINS  of  the  late  JOHN  DUDMAN,  Esq.,  28,  The  Grange  Drive, 
Winchmore  Hill,  N.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  comprising  tin- 
English,  Anglo-Gallic,  Scottish  and  Irish  series. 

May  be  viewed.    Illustrated  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.   SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  bv  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  December  16th,  and  Following 
Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  WOODCUT  S. 
and  DRAWINGS  by  Old  Masters,  together  with  some  Books  relating  to 
Fine  Arts,  selected  from  the  collection  of  the  late  HORACE  STONE 
WILCOCKS,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  December  18th,  and  Following 
Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  ENGRAVINGS,  EI^hhmGS,  and  DRAW 
INGS,  including  the  Property  of  a  Gentleman;  the  Property  of  LADY' 
ORCHARDSON,  of  148,  Alexandra  Road,  N.W.  ;  and  also  of  the  late 
WALTER  L.  BEHRENS,  Esq.,  of  "The  Acorns,"  Fallow-field,  Man- 
chester (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON,  & 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13, 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  22nd,  at 
cisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  larg 
works  on  F'rench  History,  particularly  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
Periods,  large  books  on  Ornithology  by  Audubon,  Seebohm,  Wolley. 
Morris;  Gould's  Birds  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Europe,  and  other 
Scientific  Works. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


HODGE 

Wellington 
o'clock  pre- 
number  of 


INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.— TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS' 
Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country 
Mansions,  Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under- 
insured.  The  present  increased  cost  of  building  is  over- 
looked and  the  necessary  revision  of  policies  neglected. 

KNIGHT,    FRANK   &  RUTLEY 

prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. — Offices:  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,  AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W  C. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


GCHOOLS  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  in  ENGLAND  and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses  of  the  leading  Schools  and 
Tutors,  and  every  information  supplied  free  of  charge. 
Please  state  pupils'  ages,  locality  preferred,  and  approximate 
school  fees  desired.— University  School  Agency,  122 
Regent  Street,  W.   Est.  1858. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREV. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  for  YCUR  VALUABLE  TRINKETS.  -  Gold. 
Jewellery,  Watches,  Chains.  Rings,  Bracelets,  Silver.  Antiques,  or 
Valuables  purchased  for  cash  by  FRASERS.  the  best  and  most  reliable  firm. 
Established  1833.  Reference,  Capital  and  Counties  B»nk.  Strict  privacy 
guaranteed.  Fairest  valuation  assured.  Utmost  cash  value  or  offer  by  return. 
—FRASERS  (Ipswich).  Ltd.,  Goldsmiths,  Desk  77.  Princes  Street.  IPSWICH. 
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THE  OIL  TRUST,  LIMITED.  ASHANTI  GOLDFIELDS 


Sir  John  Lane'l  larriniilon,  K.^.M.Ci.  (the  Chairman),  presiding  .it  the  General 
Meetinii  of  the  Oil  Trust.  Limited,  held  mi  I  hursduy  al  Kiver  Plate  House,  said: 
When  1  had  the  misfortune  because  it  is  nothing  else  to  become  chairman 
of  this  compary  1  made  the  statement  that  1  had  examined  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  and  was  satisfied,  and  1  expiessed  urcat  hopes  for  the  company.  I 
made  those  statements  on  statements  which  wen  made  to  me,  ami  had  those 
statements  been  true,  I  should  not  have  bad  to  place  before  you  the  report  I 
have  done  this  year.  It  lias  probably  been  one  of  the  reasons  of  my  success  in 
life  of  which  1  mav  claim  a  little  that  1  have  been  accustomed,  in  dealing  with 
men.  to  (jiveth  se  men  my  full  confidence  and  believe  In  th^ir  honesty  until 
I  found  out  that  confidence  was  misplaced,  Ptrlaps  it  was  a  mistake. 
That  I  cannot  Say  '  but  a  mail  does  not  altei  his  way  of  life  in  five  minutes. 
It  has  been  a  considerable  source  of  satisfacti  n  to  me  to  receive  a  number  of 
letters  I  rom  shareholders  in  the  company  supporting  me  in  what  1  have  done, 
and  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  on  my  patt  to  say  that  if  I  had  not  stack  to  the 
helm  there  would  not  now  have  been  a  tingle  pttnny  in  the  coffers  of  the  Oil 
Trust  ;  but,  to  use  a  common  expression,  von  would  h  ve  been  "  up  the  spout  " 

long  imo.  Certain  business  transactions  're  stated  not  to  be  referred  to  in  one 
of  the  circulars  I  have  seen.  Those  were  the  North  Caucasian  the  Central 
Carpathian  Oillields.  and  the  Taranaki  INew  Zealand)  Ot  Wells  '  ompany. 
The  Oil  Trust  never  had  a  lar^r  inte  rest  in  the  North  Caucasian.  Oilfields.  It 
might  have  I  ad  if  the  money  had  not  been  somewhere  else.  As  a  result  of  this 
business,  which  was  brought  to  the  company  in  April.  1911.  the  company  appears 
to  have  made  a  pro  lit  of  about  il,  701)  in  cash  and  £375  in  shares  It  also 
subscribed  for  {3.300  of  shares.  Of  the  £3.5u<)  worth  of  shares  subscribed 
for  £.1,5C:)  were  sold,  as  the  company  was  in  need  of  cash,  in  April,  1912. 
and  the  balance  was  subsequently  sold  prior  to  the  pei  lod  under  revi  w 
During  the  period  under  review  the  company  cquired  a  block  of  shares  which 
have  been  sold  at  a  profit  of  about  £1,706,  which  profit  is  included  in  the  profit  nd 
loss  account  and  is  be  in*  used  for  the  purpose  o'  writing  off  losses  made  previou  -ly. 
T  he  Central  Carpathian  Oilfields  was  a  transaction  brcutdit  to  the  Company 
daring  the  time  that  I  was  chairman  .'but  it  was  a  business  which  I  never  liked 
from  the  first,  and  1  thii.k  that  si  bsciuent  events  h  ,vc  instilled  ihe  opinion  that 
I  formed  of  the  business  at  the  time.  I  was  in  a  minority  on  the  board.  The 
Oil  Trust  was  under  a  very  hea»-y  liability  in  the  matter,  and  had  we  been 
called  upon  suddenly  to  meet  this  liability  the  Oil  Trust  would  have  Kone  under. 
The  British  Empire  Oilfields.  Limited,  was  used  by  the  previous  directors  of  the 
Oil  Trust  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  flotation  of  the  Taranaki  (New 
Zealand)  Oil  Wells.  Limited.  In  the  opinion  of  your  directors  ihe  flotation  of  the 
Taranaki  Company  should  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Oil  Trust.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  was  any  need  for  this  business  to  be  put  through  by  a  separate 
company,  so  that  one  member  of  the  board  might  considerably  benefit 
therefrom.  All  the  monev  necessary  to  carry  out  the  flotation  of  the  Taranaki 
Company  was  lent  to  the  British  Empire  Oilfields  by  the  Oil  Trust.  The  profit 
which  the  Oil  Trust  made  out  of  the  transaction  was  included  in  the  last 
balance-sheet,  and,  with  other  profits  made,  had  to  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  oft  a  portion  of  the  preliminary  expenses  ami  a  portion  of  the  losses  made 
by  our  predecessors.  We  have  not  wound  up  the  British  Empire  Oilfields  as 
we  thought;  seeing  that  the  company  had  cosi  the  Oil  Trust  about  £750  to  register  it 
was  a  pity  to  wind  it  up.  It  is  not  costing  us  anything  to  keep  it  alive,  as 
none  of  the  directors  or  managing  director  arc  at  present  drawing  any  fees. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  future  success  if  the  cpita  is  re  luced.  and  once  w  are 
clear  of  litigation.  A  suggestion  has  bee  i  made  to  me  that  there  is  a  possibility 
on  the  part  of  some  shareholders  that  voluntary  liquidation  may  be  suggested. 
I  think  I  may  as  well  tell  you  right  away  that  if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
there  will  be  no  voluntary  liquidation  whatever.  If  thrre  is  to  be  a  Iiqui  lation 
at  all  it  shall  be  a  compulsory  liquidation.  Mr.  Francis  Allan,  a  direc.or. 
handed  in  his  resignation. 

After  a  long  di  c  ssion  an  amendment  was  carried  appointing  a  committee 
with  whom  the  directors  might  consult  as  to  new  business,  nd  as  to  any 
proceedings  that  might  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  money  which  had  been 
lost.  The  reso  ution  for  the  reduction  ot  capital  aroused  a  strong  protest,  and 
it  was  decided  to  postpone  this  suggestion. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  al 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows  : — 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.     MARIE N BAD  ; 

E.  A.  Gotz,  Library. 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Eorst,  69  Plate  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  S 
Avenue  de  Keyser.    BRUSSELS  :  E.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue 
du  Chemin  de  Fer  ;  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  Rue  de  Persil. 
OSTEND  :    E.    Tennant    Pain,    12    Galerie    Leopold  II 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FR  A  NCE 

BIARRITZ:  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme 
Monnier,  Kiosque  No.  12  All£e  de  Meilhan.  MONTI 
CARLO  :  Mme.  Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier. 
3  Place  Massena;  Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS' 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  RivoLi ; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera;  Librairie  Timotie, 
14  rue  Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and 
Railway  Stations.  TROUVILLE  :  'Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des 
Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  -2  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse 
COLOGNE  :  F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT 
J.  Vaternahm,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof .  HAMBURG  ; 
f.  W.  Basedow,  19/21  Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F. 
Schick,  Library.  HEIDELBERG  :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9 
Leopoldstrasse.  MUNICH  :  Heinrich  JafTe,  54  Brienner- 
strasse.  STUTTGART  :  Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonen- 
bahnhof. 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tonrnabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  & 
Rochol,  Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.   TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  (TIRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios. 
LISBON  :  A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BASLE:  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse ;  Festersen 
&  Cic.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  :  Gustav  Frey, 
Library.  GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue  Pecolnt. 
LAUSANNE  :  Th.  Rotissy,  Rue  du  Bourg.  LUCERNE  : 
A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B.  Faist, 
Library.  ST.  MORITZBAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Librarv. 


Th«!  Karl  of  HeHsborounh ,  O.V.O.,  C.B.  (the  Chairman),  pre- 
siding lit  the  Or  L nary  General  Must  ng  of  the.  Ashanli  Goldneldl 
Corporation,  Limited,  held  at  the  Molbor  1  Html  ninmi,  on  'Thursday, 
H«id:    "The  profit  earned  in  about  /..'li.OOO  less  thin  in  last  accounts. 

Nearly  £l6,003  of  this  decrease  is  owing  to  our  having  treated  1,107 
toiiH  less  limn  in  the  previous  year.  This,  however,  is  not  u  profit 
lost  bill  ontN  deferred,  as  that  tonnage  is  still  in  the  ore  reserves.  The 
expenses,  in  round  ti  .iii<-  are  /  I'mphi  more  than  in  the  previou] 
year,  and  Ibis  is  accounted  lor  partly  by  the  dilliculties  which  were 
experienced  at  the  mines  during  be  last  flvo  mouUiH  of  1  he  financial  year. 
The  developed  ore  reserves  now  in  the  mines  represent  an  Increase  in 
value  for  the  llrst  time  for  several  sears.  Thin  yearn  reserve,  for  instance, 
is  equivalent  in  round  Dgnrea  to  three  years'  jrollt  at  the  rate  of  £900,000] 
01  four  yearn  nt  the  rate  of  t'160.000  par  aUHum.  Up  to  recently  the  cost 
fluuroH  have  benefited  by  the  fact  that  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
ore  consinted  of  very  cheaply  mined  —  "quarried"  would  be  a  latter 
term  and  Inexpensively  treated  oxydize  I  ore  from  Jtintlcen'.  This 
material  ban  been  gradually  coining  to  an  end,  and  in  now  lininbed.  To 
It  plane  it  we  are  substituting  lar.er  iiuaiititties  of  Obuasi  sliute  ore, 
which  in  much  more  dillicult  and  expe  nive  to  mine  anil  treat,  and  of 
Ayeiuui  ore.  wl  ich  is  al  o  more  eontly  to  work.  Thin  ntibbtitttlion  of  one 
clasH  of  ore  for  another  makes  a  difference  to  the  general  cost  of  Is.  8d,  per 
ton  out  of  the  5s.  lid.  difference  for  the  twelve  months  reviewed  by  the 
connulting  engineer  Expenditure  011  development  in  only  slightly  higher 
thn  11  In  the  previous  yen  r, and  in  view  of  t  be  excellent  re  u  ts obtained  I  fancy 
no  one  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  iucreise  in  that  item.  During 
t  e  twelve  months  surveye  1  In  the  technical  report,  however,  the  develop- 

men  I  1  \  1  icnd i I  ore   i  prospecting  ar  vided  over  a  Minil  er  tonnage  than 

in  the  previous  \  ear,  which  makes  a  difference  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  another 
Is.  Hd.-  The  balance  of  iucreane  in  cont  is  due  almost  entire})  to  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  Improve  extractions,  the  refractory  ore  in  boing  roasted 
and  treated  slower  than  formerly,  which  naturally  entails  a  somewhat 
higher  cost  for  fuol,  stores,  fnrno.ee  repairs,  spares,  &e.  I  think  that  an 
increase  in  extraction  of  5s  for  every  ton  of  ore  treated  at  the  central 
treatment  plant,  at  an  additional  cost  of  less  than  2s.  per  ton,  will  strike 
you  an  good  business,  It  is  a  greit  satisfaction  to  learn  that  No.  10  level 
on  the  Obuasi  Bhute  1ij.h  devtdoped  such  a  very  fine  run  of  ore.  The  ore 
body  prove  1  there  incisures  3l>0  ft.  I01  g  by  au  average  width  of  19ft.,  and 
assays  OVerWdwt.  At  No.  ll,  our  present  lowest  level,  the  whole  length 
is  not  Net  proved,  but  according  to  late't  mail  advices,  dated  Novem- 
ber 10,  the  dimensions  and  value  at  that  date  exposed  were  200  ft. 
long  by  IS  ft.  wide,  averaging  51  dwt  This  represents  14,000  tonn 
more  than  the  consulting  engineer  estimated  at  September  30, 
and  is  an  ad  lition  of  over  £100,000  gross  to  the  ore  reserves. 
Including  the  dividend,  which  will  be  posted  this  afternoon,  we  have 
distributed  XI  O'.f..  17\  and  the  present  technical  report  shows  that  we  had 
at  Septcmbe  31)  last  a  further  profit  in  sight  of  nearly  XtOOOOO.  As  I  have 
previously  mentioned,  that  position  ha-  bince  nlightly  m proved.  Current 
developments  are  very  good,  and  thone  that  may  transpire  in  the  near 
future  Should  be  full  of  interesting  possibilities  Extractions  at  the  central 
treatment  plant,  where  the  bulk  of  our  ore  is  dealt  with,  have  improved 
from  B7  per  cent,  to  over  02  per  cent.  The  labour  position,  aud  the  steps 
taken  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  have  be  n  fully  explained,  an  well  as  our 
reason*  for  believing  that  th  shortage  will  neither  be  continuous  nor 
permanent  Taking  into  consideration  all  thece  points.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  wc  arc  instilled  in  considering  the  present  position  as 
satisfactory,  a«  we  state  in  our  report,  and,  I  may  add,  we 
regard  the  future  outlook  as  distinctly  encouraging  I  now  move  : 
"That  the  report  ot  the  Directo  s,  dated  December  2  1913,  and  of  the 
anditors,  d*t  d  November  2ti,  1913,  and  the  acc  mnts  for  the  year  ended 
June  30  1913.  be  received,  approved  and  adopted." 

Mr  George  Edward's  idepiity-ehairman)  seconded  the  motion,  which 
wan  carried  unanimously. 

li  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 
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DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  Sir  EDWARD  T.  COOK. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans.   80  Illustrations. 
"A  brilliant  book."— Times. 
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'Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter  lorquay,  Paignton 
Exmoiith,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawhsh,  Plymouth,  Dart- 
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LlanX   Abervstwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly  Harlech, 

:S  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay, 
Pennvt-n mawr,  Llanfnir fecl.an,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert, 
S,  vdo  l'kunu.g,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed  Buxton,  Matlock 
Tlu  IVik  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle 
of  Wight,' and  Channel  Islands  should  use 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


SPIES  PETROLEUM 


Mr.  J.  Annan  Bryce,  M.P.  (the  Chairman),  presiding  at  the  extraordinary 
General  'Meeting  of  the  Spies  Petroleum  Company.  Limited,  he  Id  on  Thursday 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  said:  "Our  business  to-day  is  to  consider  a 
proposal  for  an  increase  of  capital.    The  circular  which  you  have  in  your  hands 
explains  the  reason,  but  I  wish  to  say  a  fe  i  further  words  on  the  subject.  The 
proposal  is  that  the  capital  should  be  raised  from  £75,000  to  £1,500,000  ;  but  it  is 
only  proposed  to  issue  at  present  £150,000,  with  options,  which,  if  exercised,  will 
bring  the  issue  up  to  £250,000.    The  total  issued  capital  would  in  that  case 
amount  to  £1,000,000,  leaving  £500,000  still  unissued.  The  main  reason  for  asking 
the  consent  of  shareholders  to  the  creation  of  an  amount  of  capital  largely  in 
excess  of  immediate  requirements  is  that  the  formalities  in  Russi   in  connection 
with  an  increase  of  capital  take  a  considerable  time,  while  it  is  highly  desirable 
lhatton  occasion  the  board  should  be  in  a  position  to  decide  prompt  ly  on  an  issue 
either  because  an  opportunity  for  business  might  occur  which  had  to  be  dealt  with 
immediately,  or  because  the  conditions  of  the  Money  Market  might  necessitate 
speedy  action.     Moreover,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  interests  all  over  the 
world  have  a  tendency  towards  concentraiion,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  your 
company  should  be  recogn  sed  as  having  a  power  of  rapid  expansion,  a  power 
which  would  enable  it  to  make  its  voice  heard  when  the  occasion  arises.  I 
need,  however,  hardly  say  that  your  directors  will  only  avail  themselves 
of  such  power  of  issue  when  the  interests  of  the  company  seem  to  demand 
it,  and  would,  of  course,  be  guided  by  the  view  of  the    possibility  of 
earning  an  adequate  return  on  any  issue  which  they  might  decide  to  make. 
I  now  turn  to  the  reasons  for  the  issue  which  the  board  has  decided  to  make 
immediately.    You  will  have  seen  that  two  special  objects  are  at  present  in  view. 
The  first  of  these  objects  is  the  active  development  of  certain  sections  of  your 
old  properties.    You  are  aware  that  the  early  properties  of  the  company  are 
situated  ia  the  central  section  of  the  Gr  sn/  field,  and  it  had  been  generally 
supposed  that  these  properties  were  approaching  exhausti  n  ;  but   lately  the 
developments    at   depth,    both    on    one    of     our    own     plots     and  on 
some    plots    belonging    to    our    neighbours,     have    shown     results  so 
excellent  as  to  warrant  a  recasting  of  this  opinion.    Our  plot  Mistouloff,  which, 
until  lately,  gave  only  about  3,500  poods  per  week,  is  n  w  giving  about  22.000 
poods  per  week,  owing  to  th    boring  of  a  new  well  to  depth,  and  15.000  poods 
per   day    have    recently    been    obtained  from  a  well  on  the  neighbouring 
property  on  the  North  Cmcasian  Company.    Your  directors  are  the  efore  of 
opinion  that  the  exploitation  o   your  central  plots  at  depth  should  be  actively 
prosecuted.    Further  to  the  east,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  our  rich  Baskakofi 
plot,  we  lately  acquired,  as  you  know,  four  plots  totalling  40  dessiatines,  which 
are  known  as  the  South  Baskukoff  pi  ts.    On  each  of  ihese  plots  there  is  one 
well  in  comseof  dulling,  but  oil  has  not  yet  been  reached,  although,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  management,  the  oil  strata  are  now  very  near.    The  progress  of 
the  woik  has  been  slow.     There  has  been,  as  mentioned  at  last  general 
meeting,  some  delay  ftom   non-delivery  of  pipes;  but,  apart  from  this,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  deliberation,  not  inly  because  the 
territory  is  a  new  one,  of  which  there  has  been  no  previous  experience,  but 
because,  the  d  p  of  the  strata  being  severe,  much  caution  has  to  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  pipes  being  stopped  by  cavings  of  the 
strata.    It  is,  however  a  very  satisfactory  feature  that  the  strata  encountered 
show  strict  conformity  with  the  strata  in  plot  Baskakofi,  and  therefore  the  belief 
is  warranted  that  the  piolific  oilsands  met  with  in  that  plot  wi  1  also  be  lound  in 
the  four  southern  plots.    The  wells  on  these  plots  will  have  to  be  drilled  to 
upwards  of  3.000  ft.,  and  will  therefore    be  costly,  so   that  an  extended 
development  of  the  plots  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of 
capital.     The  shape  of  the  plots  lends  itself  to  the  location  of  a  large 
number  of  wells.     It  will  be   possible  to  drill  32  wells  on  the  northern 
boundary    alone,    and   immediately  results    are    obtained  from    the    tri  .1 
wells,  ti  e   policy  would  be  to  sink  a  large  number  of  wells  on  that  line. 
1  now  come  to  the  sec  >nd  object  of  the  present  issue  of  capiial— namely,  the 
providing  of  funds  for  the  replacement  of  capital  expended  in  the  a  quisition 
of  properties  outside  the  old  Grosny  field,  and  for  their  development.  Tne  most 
important  of  these  at  the  mom-ntare  the  properties  acquired  in  the  Chermojeff- 
Belik  field,  which  is  disUnt  about  four  miles  io  the  east  of  the  town  of  Grosny, 
and  in  the  Wossnessensk  field,  about  25  miles  to  the  west  of  Grosny.  The 
former  properties  extend  to  4-0  dessiatines  and  the  latter  to  SO  dessiatines. 
In  the  Chermojeff-Belik  field  two  very  ssood  wells  have  been  brought  into 
production  on  neighbouring  plots,  one  of  them  giving  15.000  poods  per  day, 
and  our  geologist  (Dr.  Porro)  considers  that  our  plots  should  give  results 
at  least  as  go  ,d,  if  not  bett  r.     At  Wossnessensk  oil  his  already  been 
struck  on  a  plot  near  one  of  ours,  and  drilling  is  being  actively  prose- 
cuted by  our  neighbours.     In  other  districts  exploration   work  has  been 
carried  on,  a  number  of  ziavkis  have  been  acquired,  and  options  have  been 
secured.    As  you  will  have  seen  from  the  circular,  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  new 
company  to  work  these  properties.    A  development  of  them  by  your  c  mpany 
alone  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  amount  of  capital,  and  your 
directors  consider  it  desirable  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  outside  capital, 
while  retain  ng  the  management  and  a  p  ramount  inieresl.    The  terms  of  sale 
to  the  new  company  will  be  based  upon  the  refunding  to  th   Spies  Compa  y  of 
its  outlay  and  a  royalty  of  one  copeck  per  pood  on  the  production.    In  the  event 
of  the  new  company  being  successful,  the  development  will  obviously  require 
further  capital,  to  which  the  Spies  Company  would   contribute,  and  your 
directors  hope  that  the  re  ults  *ill  warrant  them  in  such  furtner  contributions. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  agreement  made  for  the  under- 
writing of  the  new  issue.    The  terms  are  specified  in  the  circular,  and  your 
directors  consider  'hat  they  are  very  satisfactory  for  the  company,  especially 
considering  the  state  of  the  Money  Market.    It  has  been  said  that  a  large  bonus 
should  have  been  given  to  the  shareholders,  to  which  I  answer  that  this  would 
have  been  bid  finance  for  the  company,    If  anyone  asks  why  an  underwriting 
contract  has  been  thought  necessary,  my  reply  is  that  previous  experience  has 
shown  th  it,  even  where  there  has  been  an  underwriting  contnct,  the  share- 
holders have  not  taken  up  the  whole  of  the  issue,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  finance  as  well  as  for  the  credit  of  the  company  to  make  sure  of  a  com- 
plete subscription.    I  now  pass  from  the  matter  of  the  issue  to  the  q  iestion  of 
the  results  of  the  present  year.    So  far  as  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  con- 
cerned, they  fall  short,  as  you  will  see,  of  those  of  the  <-ame  period  of  last  year 
by  about  £27  000  ;  b  it,  notwithstanding  a  loss  of  about  £ 45  000  by  the  strik  ,  your 
directors  hope  that  the  results  of  the  latter  half  of  the  year  will  enable  lhem  to 
maintain  the  dividend  at  last  year's  level.    You  are  aware  that  the  contract  for 
thesalc  of  oil  made  in  June.  1909.  wasdue  to  end  at  December  31.  1914.  Under 
that  c  ntract  there  was  for  the  first  6,500,000  poods  a  minimum  price  of  16  copecks 
and  a  maximum  of  25  copecks,  and  for  deliveries  in  excess  of  that  amount  Baku 
price  minus  ceriain  deductions.    It  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  producing 
company  to  make  certain  of  an  outlet  for  its  ou  put.    At  the  time  the  contract 
was  made  it  was  an  excellent  one.  and  was  of  advantage  to  the  company  for  the 
first  three  years.    Latterly  the  contract  has.  of  course,  been  burdensome,  and  you 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  new  contract  has  been  made,  to  come  into  operation  on 
Janu  ry  1  1914.    Under  this  contract,  up  to  18,000.000  poods  per  annum  „re 
taken  he  full  Baku  price.    To  compensate  the  buyers  for  the  cancelment  of  the 
old  contract,  the  difference  in  price  on  the  first  6  500,000  poods  will  be  spread 
over  three  years  t>y  a  deduction  of  4  copecks  until  the  whole  eifference  is  made 
up.    I  conclude  by  moving  :  "  That  the  capital  of  the  company  be  increased  to 
£1,500.000  by  the  ^creation  of  1,500.000  shares  of  10s.  each,  numbered  fiom 
1.500,001  to  3,000,000.  inclusive."    I  will  ask  Mr.  Milne  to  second  that. 

The  motion  was  carried  una  imously  and  the  proceedings  then  te  rminated. 


THE  GREAT  EXTENSION  OF 
MOTOR  OMNIBUS  TRAFFIC 


The   London   Type   of   Motor  and   London   system  of 
management  and  service  to  be  inaugurated  throughout 
England,  in  Districts  of  Greatest  Population,  by  Greater 
Omnibus  Services,  Limited. 


The  comparative  test  between  inotor-omnibus  transportation  and  rail- 
way transportation,  proposed  by  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Cur/on,  Managing 
Director  of  Greater  Omnibus  Services,  Limited,  draws  attention  to  the 
great  strides  which  motor-omnibus  services  have  made  and  are  making, 
asd  to  the  great  advance  in  economy  and  in  regularity  of  service  which 
is  uow  made  possible  as  the  fruit  of  years  of  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  niotor-oninibus  services  in  town  and  country.  Evc-n  as  short  a 
time  ago  as  1911  few,  indeed,  could  have  brought  themselves  to  believe- 
that  a  given  number  of  passengers  could  be  conveyed  for  the  distance 
of  an  average  railway  journey  at  less  cost  and  at  greater  speed  by 
motor-omnibus  than  by  railway,  yet  that  is  the  basis  ot  the  comparative 
test  which  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Curzon  has  urged  upon  the  President  an<l 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  British  Railways  as  the  best  means 
of  demonstrating  clearly,  once  and  for  all,  the  greater  economy  of  the 
motor-omnibus. 

The  great  activity  in  the  establishment  of  motor-omnibus  services 
which  was  predicted  some  months  ago  has  already  commenced,  and 
uuder  arrangements  with  Greater  Omnibus  Services,  Limited,  motor- 
omnibus  transportation  is  now  inaugurated  in  a  number  of  towns  and 
populous  districts,  and  services  in  a  still  larger  number  of  districts — 
the  total  population  of  which  is  in  the  millions — are  now  in  negotiation. 

The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  has  recently  joined  the  board  of  Greater 
Omnibus  Services,  Limited,  and  in  order  to  cope  with  the  boom  in 
motor  traffic,  and  to  maintain  the  commanding  position  which  the 
company  holds  in  this  field,  by  virtue  of  its  vast  facilities  and  important 
contracts,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  considerable  increase  ot 
capital  by  the  issue  of  .£200,000  in  shares.  The  company  lias  completed 
all  the  essential  plans  for  a  system  of  motor-omnibus  services  which, 
under  a  central  ownership  and  management,  will  traverse  all  the  princi- 
pal roads  of  England,  connecting  large  towns,  small  towns,  and  villages. 
Services  of  motor-omnibuses,  of  the  type  brought  to  perfection  in  London, 
will  be  inaugurated  in  other  cities  and  towns  of  large  population  iu 
England  which  at  present  have  not  the  advantages  of  motor-omnibus 
service.  Motor-omnibus  lines  between  the  large  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  large  centres  of  population  will  also  be  operated.  Thus 
eventually  the  services  from  the  various  centres  will  be  linked  with  oue 
another  so  that  it  may  be  possible,  by  transferring  from  one  service  to 
another,  to  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  without  using 
any  other  form  of  transportation  than  the  motor-omnibus.  The  new 
company,  Greater  Omnibus  Services,  Limited,  should  thus  become  to  the 
larger  towns  what  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  Limited,  is 
to  London.  The  extensions  of  the  new  company  will  follow.  The  many 
and  diverse  forms  of  service  such  as  are  seen  in  the  case  of  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  are  examples  of  the  types  of  service  the  new 
company  has  in  mind  in  planning  its  extensions.  These  different  forms 
of  service  are  made  possible,  first,  by  the  great  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  motor-oinnibuses  can  be  transferred  from  one  centre  to  another; 
second,  by  the  promptitude  with  which  new  routes  can  be  added  to  the 
service;  and  third,  by  the  great  radius  of  action  of  the  motor-omnibus. 

Associated  with  the  company  a.,  directors  as  Mr.  F.  W.  Sanderson, 
who  was  for  twenty  years  traffic  manager  of  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company;  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Curzon,  engineer,  formerly  of  the 
L.G.O. ;  Mr.  Harold  Plumridge,  late  of  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  L.G.O.  ;  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Windsor,  of  the  General  Omnibus  Supply, 
Limited. 

The  new  company,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  of  entering  a  business 
field  in  which  all  the  experimental  work  has  alerady  been  done  by  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  and  the  still  greater  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  the  management  of  all  its  principal  departments  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  many 
years,  and  have  been  identified  with  this  great  and  highly  profitable 
new  industry  from  its  inception. 

Greater  Omnibus  Services,  moreover,  enjoys  an  additional  advantage 
in  that  it  is  equipped  with  omnibuses  of  proved  efficiency.  The  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  has  contracted  to  supply  a  fleet  of  motor- 
omnibuses,  so  that  the  new  company  is  able  to  start  operations  imme- 
diately with  vehicles  of  proved  reliability.  The  new  company,  on  its 
part,  has  bound  itself  not  to  work  these  omnibuses  within  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  of  Charing  Cross  or  in  any  way  in  competition  with  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company. 

'  Other  omnibuses  will  be  built  for  the  new  company  in  the  Walthamstow 
works,  where  the  L.G.O.  omnibuses  have  been  constructed,  and  will  be  of 
precisely  the  same  type  as  has  proved  so  efficient  in  the  L.G.O.  service. 

Londoners  may  not  have  realised  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  no  other  city 
in  the  world  now  enjoys  so  perfect  a  system  of  street  transportation. 
The  superiority  and  convenience  of  the  London  motor-omnibus  and  the 
magnificent  development  of  London  motor-omnibus  services  during  Mr. 
Curzon's  administration  as  engineer  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  capital  cities  of  the  world. 

Municipalities  throughout  England  are  turning  their  attention  now  to 
the  system  developed  by  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  and  to 
the  special  type  of  motor-oinnibus  which  represents  the  concentrated 
experience  of  years.  It  is  in  these  municipalities  that  the  new  company. 
Greater  Omnibus  Services,  Limited,  has  met  with  its  first  and  most 
eager  reception. 

Visitors  to  holiday  resorts,  whose  patronage  has  caused  the  remarkable 
increase  in  motor  char-a-banc  business  in  the  last  two  years  will  be 
catered  for  by  another  important  department  of  the  company's  service. 
With  its  very  large  fleet  of  cars,  and  owing  to  the  speed  and  case  with 
which  cars  can  be  transferred  from  one  centre  to  another,  the  company 
is  able  to  put  cars  into  the  holiday  pleasure  tour  service  whenever  the 
profit  of  such  service  makes  it  worth  while,  and  to  withdraw  the  cars 
and  place  them  in  regular  service  the  moment  the  holiday  demand 
decreases.  As  privately  owned  motor  char-a-banc  cars  must  be  idle 
when  the  holiday  demand  is  at  an  end,  Greater  Omnibus  Services, 
Limited,  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  their  motor- 
omnibuses  will  be  earning  profits  daily  in  regular  services,  both  before 
and  after  they  are  assigned  to  tie  holiday  pleasure  service.  An  i  xamole 
of  this  class  of  traffic  was  the  great  fleet  of  privately  chartered  motor- 
omnibuses  which  appeared  at  the  Derby  this  year. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  OMNIBUS  ISSUE 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  for  the  Issue  of  Shares  of 
GREATER  OMNIBUS  SERVICES.  LIMITED,  mtt  be 
OPENED  on  MONDAY  next.  Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Frank  S.  Baker. 
98.  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  S.W. 
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THE   RICCARDI    PRESS   EDITION  OF 

d,The  Indian  Stories 
of  F.  W.  Bain 


IN    TEN  VOLUMES 
A  DIGIT  OF  THE  MOON  :  A  Hindoo  Love  Story. 
THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  SUN  :  A  Cycle  of  Birth. 

[Above  note  ready:  Vohttltti  II I. -X.  in  1 9 1 4. 
Professor  Bain's  Indian  Tales  are  here  united  to  Mr. 
Home's  type,  which,  like  the  stories,  is  unique  and 
faultless  in  its  kind. 

The  edition  forms  a  special  section  of  the  Octavo 
Scries  of  the  Riccardi  Press  Books,  limited  to  500 
sets,  on  Riccardi  handmade  paper  (9J  in.  X  in.). 
Michakt  boards,  canvas  back  and  gold  lettering,  £6 
net  per  set  ;  natural  grain  parchment,  gold  lettering 
£10  net  per  -ct.     (Payable  as  felt,  are  published). 

The  Special  Prospectus,  ivit/l  specimen  page,  post  free. 

The  stories  have  made  for  themselves  an  honourable  place  in 
English  literature.  They  do  really  give  something  of  the  Hindoo 
attitude  towards  life.  ...  It  is  very  appropriate  to  issue  such 
stories  as  'beautiful  books,'  and  the  Riccardi  Press,  whose  printing  is 
valued  by  all  who  appreciate  such  things,  were  well  advised  in  putting 
forth  this  edition,  which  Can  be  recommended  unhesitatingly  to  all 
who  know  what  books  should  be." — Cambridge  Review. 

For  particulars  of  other  volumes  uniform  -with  the  above — "  MARIUS 
THE  EPICUREAN,''  "RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAY- 
YAM,"   "  THE   SONNETS   OF   SHAKESPEARE  " — see  the 

Prospectus  of  the  Octavo  Riccardi  Press  Books,  post  free. 

*  f  Please  ask  for  the  special  Prospectus,  in  the  Riccardi 
An  illustrated  L  ist  of  Books  published  by  Mr. 


THE    RICCARDI    PRESS    EDITION  OF 

d/The  Canterbury  Tales 
of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 

*#*  Vol.  III.,  completing  the  woi\,  will  be  issued  on  Dec.  16. 

Reprinted  after  the  Text  of  W.  W.  SKEAT.  With 
36  Water-Colour  Plates  by  W.  RUSSELL  FLINT, 
reproduced  by  the  Medici  Process.  450  copies  for 
England,  on  Riccardi  handmade  paper.  3  vols,, 
boards,  £"j  17s.  6d.  net  ;  limp  vellum,  £<)  9s.  net 
per  set.  10  copies  on  vellum,  bound  limp  Kelmscott 
vellum,  with  duplicate  set  of  Plates  in  portfolio, 
L~\7  5s-  net  P«r  set. 

Prospectus,  with  specimen  plate  am!  page,  post  free. 

"A  Royal  Chaucer.  .  .  .  When  the  name  of  this  series  has  been 
mentioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  more  by  way  of  describing 
the  typography  of  the  volume.     We  cannot  suggest  any  improvement." 

— Saturday  Revieic. 

"  It  has  been  left  to  The  Medici  Society  to  produce  books  in 
which  the  main  principles  ofWilliam  Morris  have  been  followed  as  far 
as  they  are  compatible  with  commercial  exigencies.  In  'The  Canter- 
bury Tales,'  the  type  is  of  dignified  form,  the  paper  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  the  finest  of  the  fifteenth  century  books,  the  pages  arranged 
with  due  regard  to  proportion." — The  Times. 

"The  fortunate  possessors  of  this  Chaucer  will  find  the  coloured 
plates  very  charming." — Oxford  Magazine. 

For  particulars  of  other  volumes  uniform  -with  the  above — "  LE  MORTE 
D'ARTHUR,"  "THE  HEROES,"  "THE  SONG  OF 
SOLOMON,"  "  EVERYMAN  "—tee  the  Prospectus  of  the  Quarto 
Riccardi  Press  Books,  post  free. 

types,  of  Scriptorum  Classicorum  Bibliotheca  Riccardiana. 
Lee  Warner  may  be  had  post  free  on  request. 


*#*  The  Society  s  Galleries  will  remain  open  until  6  p.m.  on  Saturday,  December  20th. 

The  Medici  Prints 

CL  The  Medici  Society  begs  to  notify  intending  Purchasers  that  ORDERS  FOR  FRAMED  PRINTS  FOR 
DELIVERY  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS  should  be  placed  NOT  LATER  THAN  DECEMBER  15™,  or  delay  and 
disappointment  may  ensue.     Late  orders  should  name  two  or  more  alternative  styles  of  Frame. 

The  latest  issues  mentioned  below  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  series  of  Prints — totalling  nearly 
200 — which  have  now  been  published.  Application  is  invited  for  The  Society's  complete  Prospectus  and 
Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  6d.  post  free  ;  Summary  Catalogue,  2d.  post  free  ;  Annotated  List  of  New  Prints, 
post  free;  Notes  on  the  Framing  of  Pictures,  with   18  Coloured  Plates,  is.  post  free. 


Ital.  BOTTICELLI  :  Primavera 

LXV.  22 \  in.  X  35j  in.  (Florence)  30/. 

Ital.  CATENA  :     The    Martyrdom  of 

LXXII.  S.  Christina  .' 

12J  in.  X  i-ff  in.  (Venice)  12/.  6d. 

Ital.  GIOTTO  :  S.  Francis  and  the  Birds 

LVII.  21 1  in.  x  16J  in.  (Assisi)  22/.  6d. 

N.P.S.       LAWRENCE  :  William  Wilberforce 
XIII.  18  J  in.  X  2o|  in.  (N.P.G.)  12;.  6d. 

Ital.  FILIPPINO    LIPPI  :    Portrait  of 

LI  I.  himself 

in.  X  (top)  8g  in.,  (bottom) 

10J  in.  (Uffizi)  10/.  6d. 

Ital.  FILIPPINO  LIPPI  (?)  :  An  Angel 

LXIII.  before  a  Walled  City 

i-fi  in.  X  l  2  J  in.  (Liechtenstein)  25;. 
*#*  Edition  limited  to  300  numbered  copies. 
Ital.  LUINI  :  The  Holy  Family 

LIX.  15I  in.  X  12^  in.  (Liechtenstein)     ijs.  6d. 


Flem.        MEMLINC  :  The  Duke  of  Cleves 

XXVII.  1 5  J  X  9|  in.  (N.G.)  11s.  6d. 

Eng.         MILLAIS  :  The  Boyhood  of  Raleigh 

XXXIV.  15J  in.  X  I7|  in.  (Tate)  12/.  6d. 

Flem.        REMBRANDT  :  The  Rape  of  Europa 
XXXI.  17  in.  X  2l|  in.  (Berlin)  30/. 

*#*  Edition  limited  to  250  copies  for  England. 

Flem.       REMBRANDT  :  An  Old  Pole 

XXXIII.  2o|  in.  X  14  in.  (Hermitage)  22;.  6d. 

Eng.         REYNOLDS  :  The  Fortune  Teller 

XX.  19^  X  15!  in.  (Tennant)  12/.  6d. 

Eng.         ROMNEY  :  Mrs.  Taylor,  ne'e  Janverin 

XXXV.  i8|  in.  X  1  54  in.  (Sir  H.  Lane) 

{Immediately )  25/. 
*#*  Edition  limited  to  300  numbered  copies. 

Ital.  L.  DA  VINCI  (?)  (VERROCCHIO  ?)  : 

LIV.  The  Annunciation 

1  1 1  in.  X  25  in.  (Uffizi)  zos. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

All  the  rumours  that  official  "conversations"  on 
Home  Rule  have  started  are  entirely  wrong.  State- 
ments upon  authority  have  at  intervals  appeared  in  the 
Press  that  negotiations  have  been  opened.  On  Thurs- 
day it  was  asserted  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  that  the 
Prime  Minister  "  had  placed  himself  in  communication 
with  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ".  It  has  even  been  pub- 
lished that  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  have  met. 
These  are  rumours.  How  they  have  come  to  be  accepted 
for  absolute  truth  we  cannot  say.  The  position  is  by  no 
means  so  happily  advanced  as  would  be  gathered  from 
the  Press  this  week.  No  one  qualified  to  speak  with 
absolute  authority  for  either  party  is  yet  engaged  in 
that  "free  and  informal  exchange  of  views"  which 
Mr.  Asquith  has  seemed  to  invite. 

"If  people  believed  all  they  read  ",  said  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  at  Manchester,  "they  would  think  I  had 
dined  with  half  the  Cabinet  ".  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
alluding  to  these  many  tales  of  dinners  and  conversa- 
tions between  the  front  benches.  He  insisted  that  con- 
versations with  the  Unionist  Party  could  only  be  con- 
ducted through  the  Unionist  leaders  (Mr.  Bonar  Law 
and  Lord  Lansdowne).  "  I  myself",  he  frankly  told 
his  audience,  "  am  carrying  on  no  personal  negotia- 
tions ".  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  wise  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  arresting  political  gossip. 

Clearly  this  is  the  moment  for  a  frank  exchange  of 
views  between  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
Mr.  Asquith.  The  Christmas  holiday,  suspending 
platform  activity  and  the  general  rush  and  run  of 
public  politics,  is  the  best  possible  season  for  a  private 
correspondence.      A    "preliminary    survey    of  the 


ground  "  could  not  be  made  at  a  better  time.  That 
delay  becomes  ever  more  dangerous  is  a  text  which 
responsible  people  on  both  sides  agree  to  make  the 
burden  of  their  oration  to  the  other  side.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  upon  this  theme  echoed  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  a  week  before.  The  "  Manchester  Guardian  " 
this  week  catches  the  warning  and  returns  it. 

In  the  shadow  of  Home  Rule  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain confessed  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  turn  his 
mind  from  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  in  Manchester's 
Free  Trade  Hall,  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  on  Monday  last 
challenge  his  audience  upon  Tariff  Reform  in  well-knit 
argument  and  phrases  hard  with  conviction.  Very 
pertinent  was  his  reference  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  one 
admittedly  successful  piece  of  legislation — the  Patents 
Act.  Here  was  protection  outright — a  falling  away 
indeed  from  the  true  doctrine  of  Manchester. 

Sir  E.  Grey  at  Alnwick  was  hard  and  correct.  He 
seems  to  require  clear  evidence  of  a  yielding  disposi- 
tion in  the  Unionist  Party  before  he  will  help  things 
forward  to  any  sort  of  conference.  He  again  pressed 
his  formula  of  Home  Rule  within  Home  Rule  as  the 
true  solution.  Let  the  Opposition  accept  the  federal 
idea  and  all  would  be  smooth — "  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  a  formal  conference  taking  place  without 
delay  ".  Sir  E.  Grey  insists  that  the  Government  has 
reached  the  limit  of  graciousness  in  the  invitations  to 
conference  already  offered.  The  door  is  open,  he 
seemed  to  say,  and  will  remain  open  ;  but  it  will  not, 
with  his  goodwill,  be  opened  an  inch  further  till  the 
Opposition  show  they  are  ready  to  make  things  as  easy 
as  possible  for  the  Government.  This  is  party  politics* 
pure  and  simple. 

The  real  offence  of  Opposition  speakers  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Government  is  their  repeated  insis- 
tence upon  a  dissolution.  The  Government,  Sir  E. 
Grey  complained,  have  opened  the  door.  Whereupon 
the  Opposition  has  walked  up  and  down,  and  has 
shouted  "  Dissolution  "  through  the  window.  This 
repeated  call  for  a  dissolution,  more  than  anything 
else,  disturbs  the  Government.    It  seems  to  induce. 
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even  im  Sir  E.  Grey,  a  dereliction  from  strict  justice  to 
his  opponents.  Dissolution  as  the  first  arid  best  way 
out  is  the  Unionist  call;  but  this  has  not  prevented 
Unionists  from  welcoming  the  idea  of  a  conference  as 
second-best,  or  from  offering  to  help  the  Government 
out  of  their  present  desperate  position  by  meeting 
them  in  a  settlement  by  consent. 

The  Government  party  had  scarcely  ended  bragging 
about  their  splendid  success  in  Wick  when  they  got  a 
good  hard  rap  in  Lanark.  As  we  have  said,  we  do 
not  hope  to  make  much  impression  on  Ultima  Thule 
and  the  Keltic  Fringe.  The  average  votei  in  these 
places  is  not  unintelligent  ordinarily,  but  he  is  wedded 
to  an  old  conservative  Radicalism.  Hut  in  a  place  like 
Lanark  things  move,  and  men  and  ideas  with  them; 
and  it  is  clear  that  on  such  constituencies  we  can 
make  an  impression.  There  are  still  some  seats  to  be 
won  in  Scotland. 

Hut  even  Wick  is  not  quite  the  triumph  it  seemed. 
There  is  a  harbour  question  at  Wick;  and  many  of  the 
electors  are  decidedly  more  interested  in  the  future  of 
Wick  Harbour  than  in  the  future  of  Home  Rule.  So, 
at  least,  Mr.  Gulland,  the  Scottish  Whip,  has  assumed. 
When  Mr.  Gulland  came  into  Wick  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Munro  he  did  not  come  to  talk  Home  Rule,  or 
even  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  agricultural  redemption  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  He  talked  to  the  people  of 
Wick  about  Wick  Harbour.  The  people  of  Wick  knew 
Mr.  Munro,  he  suggested.  "  They  knew  how 
zealously  he  had  watched  their  interests  in  the  House 
of  Gommons,  and  if  they  did  not  know  he  (Mr. 
Gulland)  could  tell  them." 

Mr.  Gulland  was  not  content  with  a  hint  in  the  dark. 
We  transcribe  the  rest  of  his  appeal  literatim  from  the 
text  of  a  "  Morning  Post  "  correspondent  :  "  Mr. 
Munro,"  he  said,  "  had  more  power  of  worrying  the 
Government  to  get  things  for  his  constituency  than  any 
member  in  Scotland — (applause) — not  even  excepting 
Mr.  Cathcart  Wason,  who  did  pretty  well.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Whenever  there  had  been  a  debate  on  fishing 
questions  Mr.  Munro  had  spoken  with  such  power  that 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  was  forced  to  admit  that 
what  he  said  was  right.  (Applause.)  Whether  it 
was  putting  ix  a  word  for  money  for  a  harbour  for 
Wick,  or  a  naval  base  for  Cromarty,  Mr.  Munro 
had  the  faculty  of  putting  his  case  in  such  an  un- 
answerable way  that  the  government  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  refuse  anything  he  asked. 
(Applause.)  In  matters  affecting  the  affairs  of  his  own 
constituency  and  concerning  the  Empire  he  would  in 
future,  if  VVick  Burghs  returned  him  again,  speak  with 
an  added  emphasis  and  much  greater  power." 

Mr.  Churchill  met,  on  Tuesday,  the  captain,  officers, 
and  ship's  company  of  H.M.S.  "  New  Zealand  ",  re- 
turned from  their  voyage  round  the  world.  His  com- 
pliments were  happily  received — indeed,  the  luncheon 
was  a  pleasant  function  altogether.  Mr.  Asquith,  on 
Wednesday,  was  less  happily  employed.  His  part  was 
to  receive  a  deputation  which  objected  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  estimates,  and  to  soothe  them  with  sympa- 
thetic assurances  that  economy  is  not  forgotten.  These 
assurances  will  count  for  little  with  the  determined 
economists.  They  wish  to  tamper  even  with  the  small 
margin  of  superiority  which  we  still  possess. 

How  far  the  Little  Navy  men  have  overborne  the 
party  of  Mr.  Churchill  will  not  appear  till  the  estimates 
are  published.  At  present  we  only  know  that  their 
representations  "  are  receiving  earnest  and  constant 
attention  from  the  Government  ".  Will  the  Canadian 
ships  be  made  good?  Will  the  increase  promised — or 
threatened — by  Mr.  Churchill  be  merely  the  purely 
automatic  increase  consequent  upon  past  decisions  of 
the  House,  or  will  it  put  us  right  again  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  elsewhere?  Was  Mr.  Churchill  emptily 
talking  when  he  spoke  to  the  New  Zealand  officers  of 
the  Government's  duty  of  keeping  free  the  sea-routes 


of  the  world — when  he  put  the  English  Navy  upon  a 
footing  "different  from  that  of  the  Navy  of  any  ether 
country  "? 

We  were  talking  to  a  well-known  political  writer 
lately  about  a  certain  politician  of  to-day  who,  long 
ago,  was  a  very  distinguished  speaker  at  Mic  Oxford 

Union.      "  Ah  !    yes,  I  remember    very  well  ", 

said  the  writer  without  any  intention  of  satire;  "at 
that  time,  as  an  undergraduate,  he  was  an  expert  on 
foreign  politics  ".  There  is  something  droll  in  the 
idea  of  starting  life  as  a  foreign  politician  ;  and  vet 
this  seems  to  be  quite  often  the  ambition  of  young 
Demos  to-day.  Our  cosmopolite  Radicals  arc  con- 
vinced that  the  Balkan  business  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  "  The  People  ". 

Now  imagine  Democracy,  imagine  anybody  but  the 
most  closely  trained,  diplomatic  minds,  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  Albanian  and  the  /Egean  questions 
as  they  have  been  partly  divulged  during  the  past 
week  in  Paris  through  the  singular  publication  of  the 
British  Note  to  the  Powers.  Imagine  Democracy, 
personified,  say,  in  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
tackling  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Dode- 
conesos ;  or  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
territories  assigned  to  Albania  by  the  Ambassadors' 
Conference  and  the  Southern  Albanian  Frontier  Com- 
mission. Is  it  not  obvious  to  every  person  with  a 
grain  of  common  sense  that  the  only  people  fit  to  deal 
with  such  extremely  difficult  and  obscure  questions  are 
the  diplomats?  Democratise  the  Foreign  Offices  and 
European  war  must  ensue. 

The  whole  of  these  questions  simply  bristle  with  diffi- 
culties and  with  all  manner  of  delicate  points,  which 
only  trained  experts  can  deal  with  ;  and  the  premature 
publication  of  the  British  Note  in  Paris  seems  to  have 
been  an  improper  and  even  dangerous  step.  The  best 
feature  of  the  business,  perhaps,  is  the  statement  of 
the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  the  Marquis  di  San 
Giuliano,  as  to  the  relations  of  Italy  and  France  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  insisted  this  week,  in  his  speech 
in  the  Chamber,  that  the  two  countries  are  on  excellent 
terms — and  this  despite  the  bitter  campaign  and  recri- 
minations in  the  French  and  Italian  newspapers  lately. 

The  dedication  of  the  memorial  to  the  Boers  who 
died  in  the  concentration  camps  would  have  been  an 
opportunity  for  racial  feeling  had  some  English  pro- 
Boers  had  their  way.  Miss  Hobhouse,  whose  partisan 
study  of  the  camp  question  is  not  forgotten,  had  pre- 
pared an  address  which  illness  prevented  her  from 
delivering.  Its  character  may  be  inferred  from  the 
refusal  of  the  Cape  Times  to  print  it.  Mr.  Birrell's 
"  smoking  hecatomb  of  slaughtered  babes"  is  also 
remembered.  He  was  not  so  solicitous  for  starving 
children  in  Dublin  the  other  day. 

Fortunately,  the  Boers  themselves  were  wiser  than 
their  English  friends.  The  memorial  to  the  dead  in 
the  concentration  camps  may  be  regarded,  like  the 
memorial  to  the  dead  in  the  Jameson  Raid,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  past  from  both  parties  in  a  finished  quarrel. 
The  presence  of  General  Botha  was  guarantee,  if  such 
were  needed,  of  the  character  of  the  memorial.  General 
Botha  himself  ten  years  ago  uttered  the  gratitude  of 
the  Boer  people  for  the  concentration  camps  and  the 
way  in  which  they  were  conducted  after  the  first  un- 
foreseen difficulties. 

The  criticism  against  the  celebration  taking  place 
on  Dingaan's  Day  is  untimely.  It  is  the  one  great 
festival  of  the  Afrikander,  which  recalls  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Boers  with  the  Zulus.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  English  Radicalism  was  wholly  on 
the  side  of  the  "oppressed  "  Zulu.  By  a  coincidence 
Dingaan's  Day  was,  some  years  ago,  the  Boer  day 
of  rejoicing  for  the  crowning  mercy  of  Colenso,  a  fact 
which  General  Botha  must  surely  have  remembered, 
although  he  courteously  refrained  from  referring  to  it. 
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Had  the  Boers  really  wished  to  make  bad  blood  they 
might  have  chosen  a  better  date — February  27th, 
anniversary  both  of  Majuba  and  Paardeberg. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa 
at  the  composition  of  the  Committee  that  is  to  consi- 
der their  grievances  should  be  a  warning  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  their  work  impartially.  An  inquiry  into 
Indian  grievances  must  endeavour  to  look  at  things 
from  an  Indian  point  of  view.  The  Committee  need 
not  fear  that  the  European  point  of  view  will  be 
overlooked  by  the  rest  of  the  community  when  their 
report  on  Indian  grievances  is  brought  before  the 
Union  Parliament. 

In  these  days  of  kneeling  to  the  majority  it  is 
heartening  to  read  a  speech  in  the  vein  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas  this  week  at  Derby.  Mr.  Thomas  at  Derby 
told  the  railwaymen  that  "  he  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
policy  that  appeared  to  be  advocated  in  all  quarters  at 
the  present  time  of  the  leaders  doing  what  the  rank  and 
file  told  them.  The  rank  and  file  must  always  have  the 
power  to  depose,  but  a  leader  who  simply  asked  him- 
self, '  Is  this  popular  or  unpopular?  '  was  unworthy 
of  his  position,  nor  did  he  intend  to  submit  to  it  ". 
This  is  real  political  courage.  It  is  defying  the  modern 
tyrant.  It  restores  one  to  a  faith  in  public  honour  at  a 
time  when  our  modern  demagogues  are  full  of  schemes 
to  bribe  and  flatter  and  feed  King  Demos. 

Socialists  who  look  for  heaven  upon  earth  in  a 
collectivist  control  of  public  utilities — a  heaven  of  gas 
and  water  and  trams  running  for  the  public  service  and 
the  public  profit — must  find  events  at  Leeds  this  week 
rather  disheartening.  The  municipal  employees  at  Leeds 
have  attempted  to  coerce  the  town  into  raising  their 
wages.  The  town,  resenting  this,  turned  blackleg  to  a 
man.  Respectable  ratepayers  tumbled  with  eagerness 
to  work  the  municipal  engines,  to  manufacture  the  gas, 
conduct  and  drive  the  trams,  even  to  sweep  the  roads. 
In  the  delicate  language  of  our  militant  trade  unionist 
Leeds  is  now  a  population  of  "scabs  ". 

Seldom  has  a  rebuke  been  so  directly  levelled  at  the 
English  Executive  from  the  English  Bench  as  the 
rebuke  of  Mr.  Justice  Kenny  on  Monday.  The  Crown, 
having  indicted  Mr.  Larkin  and  his  followers  of  certain 
specific  charges,  and  having  obtained  a  true  bill  against 
the  defendants,  decided  it  would  not  continue.  "  I 
could  well  have  understood  ",  said  Mr.  Justice  Kenny, 
"  an  application  to  this  Court  to  adjourn  the  trial  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  hopes  of  a  return  of  peace 
and  order  to  our  distracted  city,  and  that  a  trial  in  the 
meantime  might  be  undesirable  ;  but  I  take  leave  to  say 
that  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Executive 
is  not  fair,  either  to  the  community  or  to  the  accused  " . 

We  have  spoken  our  admiration  for  M.  Anatolc 
France,  a  master  in  truth  of  the  rarest  arts  of  the  pen  : 
and  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge conferred  on  him  an  honour  degree  next  year. 
But  we  think  that  he  errs — through  bad  advice,  no 
doubt,  of  tactless  persons — when  he  holds  forth  in  this 
country  not  on  literature  and  on  the  imagination,  but 
on  politics.  His  Kingsway  Hall  speech  a  week  ago 
was  unfortunate. 

People  who  know  M.  Anatole  France  as  a  great  man 
of  letters,  as  a  man  of  symbol  and  image,  can  make 
allowance.  But  what  will  Englishmen  innocent  of 
literary  instinct  think  when  they  read  his  speech  on 
Socialism?  They  know  that  the  average  Socialist  in 
this  country  proposes  to  lay  hold  of  "  the  stuff  ",  to 
divide  up  "  the  swag  ".  They  must  be  excused,  then,  if 
they  smile  when  they  read  M.  Anatole  France  on  the 
"  beneficence  "  of  English  Socialism,  on  its  gentle 
giant-hood,  on  its  wish  to  increase  the  riches  of  the 
world — not  to  pull  down  the  mighty,  but,  indeed,  to 
make  us  all  mighty  and  rich  and  wise. 

Obviously    M.    Anatole    has   been    "  nobbled  "  by 


politicians,  and  it  is  a  great  pity.  Suppose  a  great 
artist  or  man  of  letters  visits  England  from  a  foreign 
country  who  strongly  inclines,  say,  to  the  Unionist 
cause.  Suppose  he  is  a  Pole  or  a  Finn  and  feels  deeply 
for  Ulster,  as  a  Pole  or  Finn  well  may ;  that  would 
be  no  excuse  for  Unionists  to  fling  him  into  politics. 
It  would  be  an  offence  against  the  spirit  of  hospitality. 
Those  who  have  drawn  M.  Anatole  France  into  politics 
have  erred. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  consider  the 
law's  delays  proposes  no  great  changes.  Its  chief 
concern  is  to  get  the  judges  to  do  more  work  and  to 
arrange  their  work  among  themselves  with  greater  care 
for  economy  of  time  and  pains.  These  are  entirely 
matters  of  detail  and  minute  regulation.  The  Report 
shows  in  every  line  devout  industry  and  a  laborious 
consideration  of  all  small  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
existing  system  may  be  improved  without  radical  inno- 
vation. The  Commission's  practical  recommendations 
deal  chiefly  with  the  reform  of  the  circuit  system  and 
its  relation  to  quarter  sessions ;  the  abolition  of  grand 
juries  (the  only  controversial  point) ;  the  shortening  of 
Long  Vacation  ;  the  rearrangement  of  work  in  London  ; 
the  number,  age  of  retirement,  and  pensions  of  tint 
judges. 

Protests  have  been  made  again  this  week  against 
training  animals  by  cruelty,  and  they  cannot  be  made 
too  often.    We  have  no  doubt  that  animals  are  some- 
times— or  often — tortured  in  their  training.    And  what 
good  ends  are  served  by  the  thing?    We  can  associate 
J  ourselves  with  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  protest.    Dogs  and 
j  horses  and  cats  and  parrots  and  small  birds  can  be  made 
I  to  perform  certain  tricks,  but  the  effect  of  the  thing  is 
contemptible  :  the  creature  performing  is  debased — that 
is  all.    Moreover,  the  spectator  at  such  senseless  exhibi- 
tions is  usually  on  a  very  low  grade  of  intelligence — ■ 
and  is,  if  anything,  likely  to  sink  to  a  still  lowlier. 

If  the  humanitarians  would  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  doing  away  with  foolish  exhibitions  of  this 
kind,  and  if  they  would  devote  themselves  to  the  noble 
work  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
j  Animals,  they  would  achieve  some  real  good  in  the 
world.  But,  instead  of  this,  they  insist  on  flinging 
themselves — without  the  slightest  avail — against  the 
great  English  field  sports,  such  as  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing";  and,  in  doing  so,  they  display  an  entire  want  of 
charity  and  of  common  sense. 

Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  died  a  week  ago,  will  be 
,  remembered  for  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  in  the 
I  nineties  to  secure  the  recognition  of  Anglican  orders 
\  from  the  Papacy.  The  attempt  originated  in  a  casual 
meeting  between  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Abbe  Portal 
at  a  monastery  in  Madeira.  Impressed  with  the  simi- 
larity of  Lord  Halifax's  religious  views  with  his  own, 
and  being  desirous  of  bringing  the  Anglican  position 
to  the  knowledge  of  Continental  Catholics,  the  Abbe, 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Dalbus,  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet on  "  Anglican  Ordinations  ",  which  went  through 
several  editions.  The  upshot  was  that  the  Abbe,  who 
had  meanwhile  visited  England,  and  seen  both  Temple 
and  MacLagan,  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  who  insisted  that  he  should  see  the  Pope. 
The  Abbe  finally  left  the  chief  city  with  a  letter  to  be 
shown  to  Archbishop  Benson,  and  the  result  is  a  matter 
of  history. 

Miss  Edith)  Cooper,  whose  death  The  Times 
announced  this  week,  was  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Michael  Field.  Rarely 
have  two  personalities  been  so  wholly  merged  in  one 
poet,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  associate  with  Edith 
Cooper  that  clear  radiance  and  felicity,  as  of  an  up- 
land river,  which  marked  the  faun's  song  in  their 
earliest  published  work.  Miss  Cooper  was  scholar  as 
well  as  poet,  she  grudged  no  labour.  Her  life  was 
wrought  like  her  verse — on  the  heights  and  for  the 
few. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES. 

THE  FEDERAL  IDE  \. 

THERE  has  been  no  advance  thi s  week  towards 
any  sort  of  correspondence  or  negotiations 
between  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Opposition  leaders. 
Statements  upon  authority  have  appeared  in  more  than 
one  of  our  contemporaries  that  preliminary  conversa- 
tions have  been  opened.  It  has  even  been  stated  that 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  are  in  personal  touch. 
This,  however,  is  not  yet  true.  The  conference  is  not 
yet  opened,  not  even  that  private  interchange  of 
opinions  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  seemed  to  invite.  Politi- 
cal talk  during  the  last  week  has  consisted  mainly  in  an 
academic  discussion  of  the  Federal  idea. 

We  must  repeat  that  whatever  course  the  Govern- 
ment may  choose   there  is  only  one  way   to  avoid 
civil  war.     Ulster  must  be  excluded  from  the  Home 
Rule   Hill.      In   his   Manchester   speech   Mr.  Asquith 
foreshadowed  a  wider  scheme — the  federation  of  the 
United  Kingdom— or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  decen- 
tralisation of  government.     He  repeated  that  Ireland 
must  come  first,  and  added  that  there  must  be  no  cast- 
iron  standard  for  the  constitutions  of  the  component 
States.     Beyond  this  we  have  no  inkling  of  the  con- 
stitution which  is  ultimately  to  be  designed  for  us.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  formed  any  defi- 
nite ideas  himself.   Certainly  he  has  not  disclosed  them. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Irish  Post  Office  may  possibly 
be  abandoned  is  the  only  indication  of  an  intention  to 
make  the  Home  Rule  Bill  compatible  with  a  federal 
system.     Mr.  Asquith  emulates  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
power  of  speaking  at  great  length  and  saying  very  little 
that  commits  him  to  any  definite  course.    But  the  time 
for   rhetoric   is   past.     We   want   plain   facts.  We 
desire  especially  to  guard  against  a  hasty  acceptance 
of  "  Home  Rule  all  round  ".    We  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  it.    It  is  a  misleading  attempt  to  compress 
a  complicated  proposal  into  a  compendious  phrase. 
The  effect  is  that  each  man  puts  that  interpretation 
on  it  which  fits  his  own  view.     Loose  expressions  of 
this  kind  will  retard  rather  than  promote  settlement. 
They  tend  to  conceal  differences  of  principle  by  mask- 
ing  them    under   a   common    formula.      The  phrase 
"  Home  Rule  all  round  "  conveys  nothing  definite.  It 
may  mean  much  or  little.     It  may  be  applied  to  the 
system  of  loose  federation  in  Australia,  where  all  save 
certain  precisely  defined  functions  arc  reserved  by  the 
Parliaments    of    the   individual   States.     It   may  be 
applied  to  the  more  compact  federation  of  Canada, 
where  the  residuum  of  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  the  functions  of  the  provincial 
parliaments  being  strictly  defined.     It  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  constitution  of  the  South  African  Union, 
which  is  not  a  federation  at  all,   the  administrative 
councils    in    South    Africa    having    little  legislative 
authority. 

"  Home  Rule  all  round  "  may  denote  any  one  of 
these  and  various  other  systems.  The  relations  to  one 
another  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  are 
such  that  a  system  of  loose  federation  on  the  Austra- 
lian model  is  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  form  of  provincial  administrative  councils  on  the 
South  African  basis  might  be  desirable.  It  would 
involve  no  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  Union.  It 
would  simply  be  a  matter  of  expediency.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  discuss  "  Home  Rule  all  round  "  in  general 
terms.    It  is  waste  of  time. 

Moreover,  to  suggest  that  at  some  distant  date  it 
may  be  convenient  to  delegate  legislative  power  to 
subordinate  assemblies  at  Edinburgh  and  Cardiff  is  no 
argument  for  granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  to-day. 
The  fallacy  is  made  the  more  absurd  by  the  fact  that 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  incompatible  with  a  compact 
federal  system.  Power  over  all  matters  is  delegated 
\<>  the  Irish  Parliament  except  those  expressly  reserved 
lo  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  every  form  of  compact 
federation  the  residuum  of  power  is  in  the  bands  of 
the  central  authority.  The  Home  Rule  Bill,  so  far 
from  being  the  foundation  of  a  federal  system,  would 
be  another  obstacle  in   the  way   of  federation.  The 


Irish  Constitution  would  have  lo  be  revised,  either  with 
l he  consent  of  the  Irish  Parliament  or  in  the  face  of 
the  obstruction  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster 
and  I  he  insubordination  of  the  Irish  Cabinet.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  impossible  to  set  up  a  complete  federal 
system  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
giving  co-ordinate  powers  and  the  same  status  to  all 
the  local  assemblies.  Mr.  Asquith  may  or  may  not  be 
right  in  dismissing  the  notion  of  a  cast-iron  standard 
lor  the  details  of  the  constitutions  of  each  ol  the  federal 
States,  but  the  diversity  ol  local  conditions  cannot 
justify  the  absence  of  symmetry  in  the  main  outlines, 
j  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Asquith's  objection  to  a  cast- 
;  iron  standard  was  an  afterthought  to  account  for  those 
features  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  which  lie  knows  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales. 

Is    there    any    case    for    the    sub-division    of  the 
legislative  power  for  local  purposes?    We  are  not  con- 
vinced of  it.     Mr.  Balfour  sums  up  the  position  in  his 
pamphlet  on  Nationality  and  Home  Rule:  "  There  are 
many  persons  who  think  that  a  large  delegation  of 
Parliamentary  power  to  subordinate  assemblies  would 
be  a  great  constitutional  reform.     I  am  not  disposed 
to  agree  with  them,  but  the  case  is  arguable".  The 
disposition  to  welcome  such  a  scheme — after  super- 
ficial examination — is  typical  of  the  modern  tendency 
lo  embark  on  hasty  and  ill-matured  legislation.  In 
this  case  it  is  prompted  by  the  desire  to  relieve  con- 
gestion in  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  to  free  Imperial 
politics  from  the  encumbrance  of  domestic  side-issues. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  electors  on  matters  of  Imperial 
interest  so  long  as  their  judgment  is  hampered  by  the 
interference  of  local  politics.    Those  matters  which  lie 
at  their  door  attract  greater  attention,  even  from  the 
most  enlightened.     The   Scotch   Minister,  immersed 
in  the  temperance  movement,  would  not  support  a 
"  strong  Navy  "   parly   if  he   thought   the  cause  of 
temperance  would  be   unsafe  in  their  hands.  The 
separation  of  Imperial  matters  from  subordinate  ques- 
tions by  delegating  the  latter  to  subordinate  assemblies 
might  avoid  such  a  conflict  of  issues.    Whether  in  fact 
j  it  would  do  so  depends  upon  the  subjects  of  legislation 
which  are  entrusted  to  the  local  assemblies  and  those 
which  are  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  These 
we  believe  to  be  the  most  weighty  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  federal  idea.    On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
advantages are  many.    To  take  only  one  instance,  it 
would  be  difficult — perhaps  impossible — to  arrive  at 
any  sound  principle  for  determining  the  functions  of 
the  local  and  central  assemblies.      There  are  many 
departments  of  government  which  control  matters  that 
appear  of  mere  local  interest,  but  which,  in  effect,  are 
of  great  national  importance.    For  instance,  the  land 
question  may  be  thought  a  fit  subject  for  local  legisla- 
tion, but  the   revival  of  agriculture  is  essentially  a 
'  question  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  broad  national  basis  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community.    In  the  United 
Kingdom  economic  conditions  differ  to  some  extent  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  points  of  resem- 
blance are   far  more  numerous  than   the  points  of 
difference. 

These,  and  many  other  factors  in  the  problem  which 
must  be  considered  if  the  question  is  seriously  thought 
out,  show  how  wide  from  the  realities  of  to-day  we 
may  be  carried  by  the  attempt  to  devise  a  system  of 
federation  as  a  solution  of  the  Irish  crisis.  The  fringe 
of  the  question  has  hardly  yet  been  touched.  It  is 
impossible  to  remodel  the  British  Constitution  from  top 
to  bottom  in  a  day.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would 
be  a  travesty  of  democratic  government  to  do  so  with- 
out some  indication  that  the  country  desires  it.  The 
federal  scheme  has  never  been  an  issue  at  any  elec- 
tion ;  it  has  never  been  seriously  debated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  that  it  has  engaged  public  attention.  The 
time  is  not  yet  ripe.  The  imminent  danger  of  civil 
war  in  Ireland  makes  it  imperative  to  lay  aside  aca- 
demic discussions  which  do  not  immediately  bear  upon 
|  present  necessity. 
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THE  PUBLIC  AS  EMPLOYER. 

THE  Municipality  of  Leeds,  faced  with  the  sym- 
pathetic strike  in  all  its  ramifications  and 
extensions,  has  fought  and  won.  The  strike  has  been 
broken  by  amateur  labour — clerks,  undergraduates,  and 
aldermen  turning  out  to  drive  the  trams,  run  the 
engines,  and  clean  the  streets.  The  community  has 
won  a  victory  over  the  municipal  servant.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  victory  was  due  to  the  weakness  of 
unskilled  as  compared  with  skilled  labour.  Any 
amateur  with  a  broom  and  the  requisite  goodwill  can 
sweep  a  street  or  drive  a  tram  at  some  small  peril  to 
the  wayfarer.  But  unlimited  goodwill  would  never 
drive  a  railway  engine,  and  not  the  most  ardent  sense 
of  patriotism  or  national  duty  would  win  coal  from  a 
mine.  Industries  are  clearly  differentiated  in  their 
powers  of  resistance  :  the  engine-driver  or  miner  may 
steal  a  rise  of  pay  when  the  mere  scavenger  may 
hardly  look  over  the  hedge  of  the  minimum  wage. 
The  skilled  worker  has  here  an  effective  card  to  play 
against  the  community.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
side  which  gains  public  sympathy  in  a  strike  is 
certain  to  win ;  but  this  is  not  invariable.  The 
railwaymen  and  the  miners  cared  nothing  for  public 
sympathy  in  191 1  and  1912,  and  in  each  case  they  won 
the  victory,  not  because  they  thought  of  what  the 
public  thought  of  them,  but  because  they  were  strong 
and  the  community  could  not  replace  their  work  by 
amateur  effort.  The  scavengers  of  Leeds  lost  because 
any  amateur  with  a  broom  or  a  bucket  was  as  good 
as  any  scavenger. 

That  is  one  of  the  lessons  from  Leeds,  but  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel,  who  is  faced  with  the  possibility  of  a 
postal  strike  at  some  future  date,  must  be  wondering 
how  far  these  lessons  apply  to  his  own  department. 
A  postman's  work  is  unskilled,  a  sorter's  work  is 
skilled  only  so  far  as  it  requires  a  knowledge  of 
geography  and  the  postal  distributing  districts.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  higher  grades  would  not  strike, 
and  that  a  strike  of  postmen  and  sorters  would  be  in- 
complete. The  Post  Office  would  certainly  recruit 
"  free  "  or  "  blackleg  "  labour,  and  the  Postmaster- 
General,  who  once  craved  permission  from  a  strike- 
leader  in  another  industry  to  allow  His  Majesty's  mails 
to  pass,  might  find  the  War  Office  a  necessary  help  in 
carrying  on  his  own  work.  The  Post  Office  is  too  big 
for  voluntary  assistance  to  break  the  strike  as  in  Leeds ; 
but  if  the  public  were  convinced  that  Mr.  Samuel  was 
in  the  right  and  the  potential  strikers  in  the  wrong, 
it  would  expect  the  new  men  to  be  continued  in  their 
employment,  and  the  strikers  left  to  strike  as  long 
as  they  chose.  A  few  sticklers  for  consistency  might 
remember  that  the  Government  supported  the  railway- 
men  in  1911  in  the  doctrine  that  "  all  should  be  for- 
given if  they  would  only  come  back  " — a  doctrine  that 
makes  striking  almost  as  safe  as  peaceful  picketing 
under  the  Act  of  1906;  but  the  public  as  a  whole 
agrees  that  those  who  strike  should  take  the  risk  of 
losing  their  job.  If  Mr.  Samuel  had  the  courage  to 
apply  that  doctrine,  he  would  not  be  criticised  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  trade  unionists. 

We  have  deliberately  omitted  all  question  as  to  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  the  dispute,  first  because  it  is  not 
in  modern  industrial  warfare  a  question  of  rights  and 
wrongs,  but  of  strength  and  the  wish  to  fight ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  postal 
trouble  are  by  no  means  clear  to  the  outsider.  For 
that  we  hold  Mr.  Samuel  partly  to  blame.  His  figures 
as  to  the  increase  of  wages  are  muddled  and  have 
perplexed  both  the  agitators— who  have  taken  them 
at  their  worst — and  the  public,  which  is  inclined  to 
take  them  at  their  best,  remembering  that  a  postman, 
like  other  civil  servants,  has  a  life  job — a  fact  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  real  value  of  his  wages.  A 
clear  statement  from  Mr.  Samuel  as  to  the  wages  paid 
in  his  department  would  help  him  considerably.  If  he 
gives  it,  the  public  will  be  able  to  judge  fairly  between 
the  disputants ;  if  he  does  not  it  will  incline  to  assume 
that  there  is  something  wrong,  and  lend  a  more  favour- 
able ear  to  the  postmen's  grievances.  At  present  it 
knows  little  more  than  that  a  postman  is  an  obliging 


fellow  who  takes  part  of  his  wages  out  of  his  Christmas 
Box— a  method  of  remuneration  heartily  disliked  both 
by  donor  and  recipient. 

As  to  the  grievances,  then,  an  open  mind  ;  but  beyond 
the  immediate  quarrel  is  a  larger  question.  The  popu- 
lar remedy  of  the  day  for  all  industrial  troubles  is 
nationalisation.  Railway  nationalisation  is  advocated 
at  every  street  corner,  nationalisation  of  mines  at  every 
Trade  Union  Congress,  nationalisation  of  all  the  means 
of  production  at  every  Socialist  hall.  Nationalisation 
is  to  give  better  services,  industrial  peace,  higher 
wages,  and  a  more  economical  working  at  the  same 
time  !  An  admirable  and  comprehensive  programme  o! 
promises  ;  but  England  seems  to  have  nationalised  the 
wrong  industries  first.  The  argument  about  better 
service  is  not  strongly  supported,  to  say  the  least,  by 
daily  experience  of  the  Post  Olfice  telephones.  Ihc 
argument  as  to  more  economical  service  also  fails  when 
one  is  confronted  by  a  telephone  bill,  rendered  without 
the  right  of  correction  on  the  customer's  part.  The 
higher  wages  argument  also  falls  to  the  ground  with 
the  Government  as  employer;  and  Mr.  Samuel  s 
unhappy  department  again  blurs  the  ideal  vision  of  an 
industrial  peace  between  employer  and  employed  under 
a  svstem  of  nationalisation. 

Nor  have  other  countries  fared  better.  A  hrench 
Premier  laid  it  down  a  few  years  ago  as  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  State  that  civil  servants  must  not  strike 
—and  not  long  afterwards  the  State  Railway  employees 
struck.  In  Australia,  too,  where  nationalisation  is 
rampant,  there  have  been  strikes  on  the  State  Railways. 
In  South  Africa,  where  the  railways  are  also  State- 
owned,  unrest  among  the  railway  servants,  with  the 
threat  of  a  strike  in  the  background,  has  added  to  the 
troubles  of  General  Botha's  Government  this  year.  Both 
in  France  and  Australia  stern  steps  were  taken  to 
suppress  the  strikers,  sterner  steps  than  a  British 
Government  would  allow  a  private  employer  to  take, 
even  if  he  had  the  power.  The  freedom  of  the  worker 
is  as  circumscribed  under  nationalisation  as  the  prospect 
of  industrial  peace  is  illusory. 

Nationalisation  everywhere  has  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory in  practice ;  and  experience  is  likely  to  check  the 
movement.  Already  in  Leeds  it  is  announced  that  there 
will  be  -no  more  experiments  in  municipal  trading,  and 
Leeds  is  a  test  case  for  the  north,  as  London's  revolt 
from  municipal  socialism  in  1907  was  a  test  case  for 
the  south.  Mr.  Samuel's  failure  to  improve  the  tele- 
phone service  and  his  difficulties  with  the  postmen  may 
also  be  taken  as  a  forecast  of  what  would  happen  on  a 
larger  scale  if  the  railways  were  nationalised.  Some 
day  perhaps  the  Socialists  may  discover  this  for  them- 
selves. Labour  men  who  favoured  secular  educa- 
tion a  few  vears  ago  are  now  openly  in  favour  of 
religious  instruction.  The  best  cure  for  the  demand  for 
nationalisation  is  practical  daily  experience  of  what 
nationalisation  mean<=. 


THE  SALE  OF  COVENT  GARDEN. 

THE  sale  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  of  his  estate  in 
Covent  Garden  is  more  than  a  big  deal  in  land. 
The  sale  of  property  that  has  been  in  the  same  hands 
for  well  over  three  centuries  is  significant  enough  in 
itself,  and  becomes  all  the  more  significant  for  being 
part  of  a  general  policy.  This  sale  does  not  stand 
alone.  It  carries  to  London  a  policy  systematically 
pursued  in  the  country.  For  centuries  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  set  themselves  to  buy  land;  now  they  are 
selling,  and  the  heads  of  other  great  houses  are  follow- 
ing their  example.  We  witness  the  passing  of  a  system 
which  is  coming  to  an  end  not  because  of  a  change  in 
the  temperament  of  the  men  who  work  it  but  because 
of  the  attitude  of  Parliament. 

There  are  some  who  welcome  the  change.  They  note 
what  Covent  Garden  was  worth  centuries  ago,  and 
what  it  is  worth  to-day.  They  find  it  intolerable  that 
values  created  by  time  should  be  owned  by  an  indivi- 
dual ;  and  they  welcome  these  sales  as  evidence  that 
private  ownership  is  shaking  under  the  blows  of  taxa- 
tion.   We  doubt'whether  they  have  cause  for  rejoicing. 
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The  State  made  no  bad  bargain  when  it  pave  over  the 
administration  of  the  land  to  the  heads  of  the  great 
houses.  Its  taxes  were  guaranteed;  it  got  its  adminis- 
trative work  done  by  men  who  felt — as  permanent  offi- 
cials never  feel — their  responsibility  to  the  community  ; 
and  it  bred  up  a  race  with  an  instinct  for  social  service. 
The  history  of  England  from  1715  to  1815  in  good  and 
in  evil  is  the  result  of  the  land  system  at  its  best.  Is 
il  mere  Tory  prejudice  to  doubt  whether  any  other 
system  will  do  as  much? 

A  common  fallacy,  illustrated  by  Radical  comment  on 
ibis  sale,  is  that  the  landlords  gained  everything  and 
the  public  nothing.  The  Bedford  estates  prove  the  con- 
trary. It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  the  Thorney 
estate  was  sold,  the  Crown  thought  of  buying,  but  had 
to  admit  that  it  would  require  a  greater  interest  on  its 
capital  than  had  satisfied  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The 
policy  carried  out  by  the  Russclls  in  their  Covent 
Garden  estate  is  typical  of  the  relations  between  a  grea' 
landlord  and  the  public.  The  Dukes  of  Bedford  in- 
tended London  to  find  its  market  and  its  theatres  on 
their  property,  and  pursued  this  aim  with  dynastic 
tenacity  of  purpose.  The  market  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  Capital,  and  its  expansion  has  been 
immensely  helped  by  the  fact  that  an  hereditary  land- 
lord presided  over  it,  and  guaranteed  its  development 
as  a  whole.  The  existence  of  the  market  gives  Lon- 
doners all  the  advantages  of  competition.  Prices  are 
lower,  and  transportation  is  easier  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  sources  of  supply  were  scattered 
over  a  wide  area.  The  public  owe  some  thanks  for 
that,  and  the  dealers  themselves  have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. A  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  at 
various  times  about  the  enormity  of  the  tolls  exacted 
by  the  Duke.  The  toll  system  brings  rents  into  rela- 
tion with  the  volume  of  business  done — not  an  un- 
reasonable arrangement.  It  has  happened,  too,  that 
tolls  have  been  levied  by  tenants  on  sub-tenants — proof 
enough  of  the  moderation  of  the  Duke's  charges — and 
when  these  tolls  have  been  bought  back  by  the  ground 
landlord  the  dealers  have  felt  safeguarded  against  arbi- 
trary charges. 

Millions  have  changed  hands  over  this  deal.  Millions 
have  changed  hands  through  other  sales  of  other  land- 
lords. Where  does  the  money  go?  The  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland  is  known  to  have  invested  largely  in 
Canadian  land,  and  we  have  not  seen  it  suggested  that 
the  money  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  within  the  last 
few  years  has  been  re-invested  in  England.  It  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
estates  are  invested  overseas,  and  that  the  ex-landlord 
finds  himself  a  good  deal  better  off  in  consequence. 
That  is  satisfactory  enough  to  the  investor,  and  is 
doubtless  a  good  thing  fpr^the  world's  general  economic 
development.  But  is  it  a  good  thing  for  England? 
The  statement  that  Mr.  George's  legislation  is  driving 
capital  out  of  the  country  is  treated  as  a  fit  subject  for 
Radical  mockery.  This  sale  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
what  is  going  on,  but  for  all  its  importance  we  doubt 
whether  it  matters  so  much  to  the  community  as  the 
thousands  of  smaller  sales  that  are  taking  place  con- 
tinuously. All  over  the  country  land  has  been  sold  by 
men  with  an  inherited  reputation  for  social  duty  to 
maintain,  and  has  been  bought  by  men  who  have  no 
such  reputation  to  maintain  and  who  may  not  desire 
to  create  it. 

Mr.  Mallabv-Deeley  has  been  careful  to  explain  that 
his  purchase  is  for  investment.  He  proposes  to  keep 
up  the  old  traditions,  and  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  respect  and  affection  with  which  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  is  regarded  by  his  tenants  may  eventually  be 
transferred  to  him.  But  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
old  policy  a  condition  of  sale?  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Duke  refused  to  allow  the  Thorney  Estate  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  land  speculators,  but  it  is  nowhere 
stated  that  he  concerned  himself  about  the  future  of 
Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Mallaby-Deeley's  intentions  are 
excellent,  for  which  the  public  may  be  thankful;  but 
neither  he  nor  anybody  else  can  tell  how  legislation 
may  force  his  hand.  Even  supposing  that  all  goes 
well,  and  that  Mr.  Mallabv-Deeley  is  justified  in  his 
optimistic  view  that  no  legislation  will  prevent  a  good 


landlord  and  a  good  tenant  from  coming  to  terms,  is 
it  to  be  assumed  that  the  public  will  be  quite  as  well 
off  as  before?  Surely  the  position  has  altered.  There 
was  a  moral  obligation  on  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  which 
docs  not  pass  to  their  successor.  We  presume  that 
the  Duke  has  sold  the  land  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  it 
is  Mr.  Mallaby-Deeley's  duty  as  a  good  business  man 
to  get  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  his  capital.  He  has 
not  bought  as  a  philanthropist.  Whatever  his  ideals, 
and  his  public  statements  show  they  are  high,  he 
has  not  so  exacting  a  standard  to  live  up  to  as  his 
predecessor. 


LA  GIOCONDA. 

WHEN  Gulliver  visited  the  land  of  shadows 
he  was  impressed  by  a  simple  majestic 
figure,  surrounded  by  a  great  cloud  of  shamefaced 
spectres.  Their  heads  were  bowed,  as  if  in  self- 
reproach,  and  some  frantically  tried  to  escape  from 
the  presence  of  the  dignified  ghost.  "  That  is 
Homer  ",  explained  Gulliver's  guide.  "  And  those?  " 
"  Ah,  those  are  a  few — only  a  few — of  Homer's  com- 
mentators. They  dare  not  look  him  in  the  face,  re- 
membering the  nonsense  they  have  written  about  him." 
The  words  are  not  Swift's,  but  they  will  serve  to 
summarise  his  parable. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  the  shade  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
may  meet  those  of  his  present-day  critics,  and  expound 
exactly  what  he  meant  when  he  painted  La  Gioconda. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  however,  that  they  will 
resemble  Swift's  commentators  in  their  confusion. 
That  would  imply  a  conscience.  They  are  far  more 
likely  to  brazen  it  out — to  suggest  that,  if  Leonardo 
meant  nothing  by  the  "  enigmatic  smile  "  on  Lisa 
Gherardini's  face,  he  ought  to  have  meant  something, 
and  that,  meaning  nothing,  he  had  gained  a  reputation 
by  a  lucky  fluke.  For  it  seems  to  be  a  fixed  idea  with 
the  popular  writers  on  art  that  every  picture  should, 
in  the  words  of  the  advertisement,  tell  a  story,  and 
that  if  there  is  no  story  there  is  no  picture  to  speak  of. 
La  Gioconda  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
few  authentic  examples  of  the  Great  Florentine  who, 
like  Bacon,  took  all  knowledge  for  his  province,  and 
was  as  much  a  pioneer  in  science  as  a  perfecter  in  art. 
It  is  of  course  but  a  ghost;  we  can  only  imagine  its 
fresh  glory  when  the  richness  of  colouring  and  the 
broad  but  delicate  finish  roused  dry-as-dust  cataloguers 
to  rapturous  eloquence.  But  it  is  worth  intrinsically 
much  more  than  the  four  thousand  golden  ducats 
Francis  of  France,  with  his  big  nose  and  strong  right 
arm  and  keen  eye  for  the  beautiful,  paid  for  it  four 
hundred  years  ago ;  and  what  it  would  fetch  in  the 
open  market  as  an  antique,  American  collectors  alone 
can  say.  Still,  without  the  legend  of  the  wicked  smile, 
the  fate  of  Leonardo's  masterpiece  would  hardly  have 
thrilled  the  average  intelligent  citizen  of  these  islands. 
The  public  must  have  a  story  to  relish  its  old  masters. 
Either  they  must  recall  a  naughty  reputation,  like 
Romney's  studies  of  Lady  Hamilton  or  Lely's  smirking 
beauties  ;  or  they  must  be  connected  with  a  crime,  like 
Gainsborough's  Duchess;  or  they  must  cost  a  dreadful 
amount  of  money,  like  the  National  Gallery  Raphael. 

La  Gioconda  lacked  a  story  until  the  formula  of  the 
smile  was  invented.  She  had  dwelt  in  palaces  and 
museums  in  thoroughly  respectable  calm  for  four  cen- 
turies. She  had  smiled  impartially  at  Valois  and 
Bourbon,  and  the  crash  of  the  French  Monarchy  only 
caused  her  the  trifling  inconvenience  of  changing  her 
lodgings  from  Versailles  to  the  Louvre.  No  thief  ever 
set  hand  on  her ;  even  the  Communists  were  not  nettled 
to  violence  by  the  slight  contempt  of  the  curling  lips. 
She  bore  a  fair,  indeed,  an  unsmirched  reputation, 
until  in  an  evil  day  Walter  Pater  made  her  the 
subject  of  a  searching  study.  In  one  tremendous 
passage  of  denunciation  Pater  tore  her  character  to 
shreds.  He  saw  in  the  smile,  not  half-bored  amuse- 
ment at  the  efforts  of  conjurors  and  ballad  singers 
hired  to  beguile  the  sittings  of  four  years,  but  some- 
thing demoniac  and  sinister.  Leonardo  had  laboured, 
it  seemed  to  Pater,  to  impress  into  a  single  face 
suggestions  of  all  the  evils  of  the  Renascence — the 
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animalism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome,  the  return 
of  the  pagan  world,  the  sins  of  the  Borgias.  For  this 
really  scandalous  indictment  Pater  had  no  manner  of 
historical  warrant.  Obscurity  is  at  least  a  negative 
certificate  of  character,  and  of  Lisa  Gherardini  hardly 
anything  is  known,  except  that  she  was  something 
under  thirty  when  her  portrait  was  finished,  and  that 
she  was  the  third  wife  of  a  highly  respectable  Floren- 
tine merchant,  twenty  years  her  senior.  She  may  have 
had  opportunity  and  inclination  for  petty  intrigue  and 
vulgar  sin,  like  other  women  in  an  age  of  license.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  may  have  been  a  model  wife  and 
mother.  We  simply  do  not  know.  All  we  can  con- 
jecture is  that  upper  middle-class  life  at  Florence  could 
not  afford  a  fitting  theatre  in  which  to  enact  all  the  sins 
ot  the  Borgias.  No  doubt  Lisa  would  have  giggled  at 
the  stories  of  Boccaccio's  young  gentlemen,  and  might 
have  matched  them  with  one  of  her  own.  There  is  a 
.slyness  in  her  smirk  which  may  be  seen,  mutatis 
mutandis,  in  the  stalls  of  any  London  theatre  where  a 
French  farce  holds  the  stage.  But  we  do  not  at  once 
diagnose  Greek  animalism  and  the  rest  in  such  cases, 
and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  do  so  in  La  Gioconda's.  On 
the  whole,  indeed,  there  is  more  of  well-bred  boredom 
than  of  brooding  wickedness  in  the  smile.  It  raises 
first  and  foremost  a  suspicion  of  the  quality  of  the 
humour  of  the  period. 

Did  Pater  really  mean  it  all?    He  had  a  quiet  sense 
of  fun,  and  he  may  have  been  laughing  up  his  sleeve 
all  the  time.    Or  he  may  have  believed  it.    Pater  had 
in  many  ways  a  singular  aloofness  from  fact.  What- 
ever the  case,  Mona  Lisa's  reputation  succumbed  to 
his  attacks.    Pater's  study,  indeed,  was  caviare  to  the 
general.      Not  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  glibly 
repeats  the  libel  has  ever  read  the  original  essay. 
But  Pater  gave  a  cue  to  the  popular  writer,  and  the 
legend  grew  until  every  American  and  English  visitor 
to  the  Louvre  made  a  point  of  staring  for  ten  minutes 
on  the  half-ruined  picture,  in  the  hope  of  reading  new 
depravity  into  the  smile.     Never  was  the  indubitable 
possession  of  a  wedding  ring  less  effective  against  the 
voice  of  calumny.    Every  account  of  the  picture  now 
assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Lisa  was  in 
general  terms  a  deplorable  character.    But  on  points 
of  detail  there  is  a  marvellous  variety  of  view.  Some 
deny  beauty  to  Giocondo's  wife,  and  certainly  modern 
London  can  show  "  much  finer  women  ripe  and  real  ". 
Others    admit    a    "  wonderful    sweetness  "    and  a 
"  golden  maturity  ",  but  regret  to  perceive  that  the 
glorious  casket  is  stored  with  ill.    Some  find  the  face 
sad  beyond  any  other,  with  its  "  sourire  attriste  et 
disillusione  "  ;  others,  again,  see  the  expression  of  "  the 
highest  joy  and  the  most  secret  knowledge  ".   The  very 
hands  express  intellect  or  sensuality,  as  the  imagination 
of  the  writer  decides.    And  when  every thiiYg*  else^a's 
been  appraised,  we  are  told  that  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  "  undefinable  "  evil  about  the  whole  picture,  that  it 
is  one  of  the   most   "  actively   evil  "   pictures  ever 
painted. 

And  all  because  Leonardo,  fancying  the  features  of 
his  sitter,  but  perhaps  finding  them  hard  in  a  state  of 
repose  kept  her  on  the  smile  with  his  jesters  and 
clowns.  We  do  not  know  what  the  great  master  will 
say  to  his  critics  if  he  meets  them  in  the  spirit  world. 
He  may  retain  enough  of  earthly  passions  to  be  angry 
with  them  for  treating  his  masterpiece  as  a  Renascence 
counterpart  of  Mr.  John  Collier's  problem  pictures. 
But  assuredly  Mona  Lisa  herself  will  have  lost  all  trace 
of  human  nature  if  the  "  enigmatic  smile  "  fails  to 
broaden  into  a  good  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
foolish  people  who  see  a  monster  of  evil  in  a  rather 
ordinary  family  woman  of  late  fifteenth  century 
Florence. 


MIDDLE  ARTICLES. 

ANATOLE  FRANCE  IN  FRANCE. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

I READ  with  keen  interest  the  article  about  Anatole 
France   in   the   last   Saturday   Review.    It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  such  a  generous  tribute  paid 


to  the  national  heritage,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
A.  France  more  than  once  seemed  to  be  its  best  reprc-1 
sentative.  Of  him,  as  of  Voltaire,  it  can  be  said  with 
truth  : 

"  Qui  que  tu  sois,  voici  ton  maitre ; 
11  Test,  le  fut,  ou  le  sera  ". 

He  was  a  Liberator.  He  knew  how  to  smile  when 
Scientism  wore  its  most  unwinsome  expression,  and 
he  told  stories  in  a  delightful  voice  when  people's  ears 
began  to  be  more  than  tired  of  Zola's  muddy  splash. 
If  there  is,  at  the  present  day,  among  French  writers 
that  reverence  for  the  language  which  is  no  doubt  an 
aspect  of  reverence  for  the  truth,  it  is  largely  owing  to 
the  revelation  A.  Prance  had  of  the  futility  of 
grandiloquence  and  the  virtue  of  our  humblest  syllables 
pronounced  as  they  should  be. 

\  et,  in  spite  of  all  this  gratitude  and  admiration, 
as  I  read  the  article  I  am  speaking  of  I  felt  an  increas- 
ing surprise.  So  this  was  the  opinion  English  people 
had  of  the  author  of  "  Jeanne  d'Arc  "  and  "  L'lle  des 
Pingouins  "  hardly  a  year  after  the  death  of  Andrew 
Lang.  Unmixed  praise.  Anatole  France  was 
applauded  in  London  as  he  had  never  been  in  Paris. 
Of  course,  I  knew  that  courtesy  made  this  attitude 
almost  imperative.  I  also  remembered  the  fascination 
which  art,  style,  brilliance  in  expression,  and  originality 
in  tone  have  for  Englishmen.  I  tried  to  imagine  how 
Parisians  would  appreciate  and  welcome  Bernard  Shaw 
if  they  could  appreciate  him  at  all,  and  I  realised  that 
his  weak  points  would  probably  be  forgotten  in 
admiration  of  his  wit.  And  I  know  that  in  this  apt- 
ness to  keep  his  pleasure  quite  apart  from  his  specu- 
lative convictions  the  Englishman  is  far  superior  to 
the  Frenchman.  His  inborn  taste  for  independence  of 
thought  revels  in  the  winged  scepticism  of  Jerome 
Coignard  ;  his  curiosity  makes  him  peep  through  what 
is  left  of  the  old  puritanic  veil  in  the  forbidden  grounds 
of  the  Lys  Rouge.  And  all  the  time  he  knows  that  it 
does  not  matter.  French  writers,  even  writers 
generally,  may  shake  and  shock  you.  What  does  it 
signify  ?  Books  are  only  books,  and  life,  the  serious 
and  patriotic  side  of  life  especially,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  The  attitude  is  striking  in  Stevenson, 
Scotch  though  he  was.  "  Jerome  Coignard  "  seemed 
positively  to  dazzle  him,  but  look  up  his  letter  to  that 
French  friend  of  his — the  radical  publican  he  had  met 
in  California — the  moment  he  saw  that  the  French 
anti-clericals  began  to  claim  liberty  exclusively  for 
themselves  ;  yet  he  did  not  see  that  they  acted  up  to 
the  book,  and  that  the  invisible  Coignard  spoke  very 
audibly  in  the  Chamber. 

There  is  a  world  between  the  French  and  the  English 
temperaments  in  this  respect.    The  literary  superiority 
the  French  possess  in  the  handling  of  the  abstract  the 
English  have  without  suspecting  it  in  the  practical, 
the  human,  everyday  point  of  view.      My  English 
friends  have  more  than  once  been  surprised  at  my 
admiration  for  articles  on  foreign  politics  in  the  London 
papers  which  to  them  seemed  to  be  only  commonplace 
wisdom,  whereas  to  me  they  were  Demosthenic  pieces 
of  thinking  ;  the  qualities  they  saw  in  French  criticisms 
I  saw  in  these  articles.    We  have  had  our  rich  harvest 
of  statesmen,   too,  but  that  was  in  the  days  when 
French  education  was  based  on  history  and  on  what 
they  used  to  call  Logic,  not  on  fiction  and  metaphysics. 
Since  the  Encyclopaedists  the  average  Frenchman  of 
inlluence  has  been  a  man  who  sees  life  in  the  projection 
of  theories  and  bravely  acts  up  to  the  view.    We  have 
long  been  a  nation  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
ideas  and  the  poor  reflection  of  ideas  in  the  concrete. 

This  has  appeared  in  a  striking  manner  in  Anatole 
France.  Until  about  1890  he  was  only  what  the  cant 
of  the  day  called  a  dilettante,  a  charming  dreamer  in 
love  with  ideas,  and  only  showing  his  occasional  con- 
tact with  realities  by  irony.  Those  were  peaceful 
slumbering  times,  when  France  had  recovered  from 
Boulangism,  forgotten,  or  apparently  forgotten,  1870, 
and  not  launched  in  the  European  combinations  which 
are  her  danger,  but  which  I  hope  will  turn  out  to  be 
her  salvation.  Anatole  France  was  the  ideal  com- 
panion for  those  idle  hours ;  he  disturbed  nobody  with 
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preaching  or  croaking,  and  his  soap  bubbles  rose  in  a 
perfectly  serene  atmosphere.  Just  then,  plodding, 
preaching,  croaking  Bourget,  who  had  also  passed  so 
far  for  a  dilettante  because  he  only  croaked  between 
the  screens  of  elegant  boudoirs,  published  "  Lc 
Disciple  ".  The  book  amounted  to  a  declaration  of 
the  necessity  for  a  writer  to  foresee  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  his  writings.  The  thesis  seemed  very 
novel  in  1890,  and  was  discussed  on  all  sides.  It 
irritated  Anatole  France,  and  Jules  Lemaitrc,  clearest- 
sighted  of  critics,  has  well  said  that  "  Le  Disciple  " 
made  the  author  of  "  Le  Lys  Rouge  "  conscious  of 
the  venom  he  had  in  his  blood.  In  fact,  it  was  no 
small  surprise  to  hear  him  sharply  claim  the  privilege 
to  do  as  he  pleased,  which,  in  his  case,  meant  thinking 
as  he  pleased. 

This  was  a  crisis,  and  its  consequences  are  well 
known.  Bourget's  view  prevailed,  and  as  it  appeared 
more  and  more  clearly  that  thinking  as  one  pleased 
was  injurious  lo  one's  country,  A.  France  drifted 
away  from  the  soberer  class  of  Frenchmen  towards 
those  who  cared  more  for  Sirius — that  is  to  say,  moon- 
shine— than  for  their  country  ;  his  friends  became  more 
and  more  of  a  doubtful  intellectual  as  well  as  patriotic 
quality  ;  he  felt  uncomfortable  in  his  old  milieu,  ceased 
to  come  to  the  French  Academy,  adopted  Socialism, 
and  gradually  found  himself  a  mere  literary  satellite 
of  that  enormous  Chinese  lantern — excuse  incongruous 
metaphors — M.  Jaur6s,  and  one  of  the  crew  to  which 
we  owe  our  present  glorious  Cabinet. 

And  it  is  not  with  impunity  that  one  submits  to  such 
promiscuousness.  As  he  passed  from  Dreyfusism  into 
Socialism,  eventually  to  land  011  ugly  Radicalism, 
A.  France  lost  much  of  his  native  elegance  and 
astonished  by  curious  lapses.  This  man,  a  very  Attic 
bee  in  his  stud}',  would  occasionally  appear  on  the 
platform  of  a  popular  meeting,  and  lo  !  what  a  change  ! 
There  was  a  big  man  with  a  heavy  face  and  slow 
speech  breaking  into  elaborately  violent  language.  I 
honestly  say  it  was  painful  at  first,  and  after  twenty 
years  many  a  man  of  taste  must  have  suffered  at 
reading,  only  the  other  day,  an  extraordinary  letter 
against  the  Three-Year  Military  Service  with  "  Salut 
et  Fraternite  "  immediately  above  the  signature  of 
Anatole  France,  the  author  of  "  Les  Dieux  ont  Soif  "  ! 

Then  gradually  the  people  who  can  read  thought 
they  saw  the  explanation  of  a  curious  feeling  they  had 
had,  almost  from  the  first,  in  reading  Anatole  France  : 
the  sensation  of  a  slight  effort,  the  consciousness  that 
here  was  more  art  than  real  power,  more  choice  than 
imagination,  the  kind  of  inspiration  which  belongs  to 
the  pastiche  rather  than  to  invention.  And  when 
finally,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  whispered  that  Anatole 
France  had  "  sources  ",  and  when  the  proof  of  it  was 
given  in  black  and  white  in  "  La  Grande  Revue  ", 
there  was  no  shock,  because  the  interest  had  partly 
given  out.  Anatole  France  appeared  as  the  perfection 
of  the  literary  amateur — I  mean  all  the  good  there  is 
in  the  word — with  more  ideas  than  common-sense  in 
him,  not  as  a  great  novelist  of  the  Balzac  or  Dickens 
type. 

This  is  our  Anatole  France  as  he  would  make  him- 
self, keeping  pace  with  the  lame  in  his  own  country, 
and  abroad  having  to  appear  as  a  mere  artist  when 
he  might  have  appeared  as  a  great  Frenchman.  If 
we  gave  a  banquet  to  Thomas  Hardy — how  I  wish  we 
could  !  (banal  words  for  a  deep  feeling) — things  have 
come  to  this  pass,  that  Anatole  France's  absence 
would  create  no  skeleton.  The  skeleton  is  in  his  own 
works — the  absence  of  responsibility. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  years  ago  a  group  of  young 
painters  fresh  from  their  studies  on  the  Con- 
tinent founded  the  New  English  Art  Club.  The  pre- 
sent exhibition  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery  is  the 
Club's  fiftieth;  last  summer's  exhibition  at  Burlington 


House  was  the  Royal  Academy's  one  hundred  and 
forty-fifth.  Discounting  superficial  changes  in  dress 
fashions,  to  which  the  portraits  and  battle  scenes  in 
Burlington  House  testified,  the  Royal  Academy's  last 
exhibition  very  slightly  differed  in  tone  from  that  of 
1893  or  j 903.  I  daresay  its  relation  to  the  show  of 
18S3  was  about  as  close.  The  New  English  Art  Club's 
present  exhibition,  on  the  other  hand,  notably  differs  in 
quality,  or  at  least  in  kind,  from  its  exhibitions  of  ten 
years  ago.  Whereas  the  Academy's  ideas  are  most  of 
them  securely  Victorian,  those  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club  reflect  successive  movements.  The  reasons  are 
in  part  individual,  in  part  constitutional. 

The  Club's  age,  twenty-eight  years,  would  quite 
account  for  established  stagnation,  were  there  any. 
It  is  old  enough  and  consolidated  enough  to  stone  the 
prophets  in  its  turn.  But  the  individuals  to  whom  it 
owes  its  being  and  continuance  are  of  the  rare  order 
that  escapes  the  evils  attendant  on  systematised 
corporations,  religious  or  artistic.  New  movements 
and  rebellions  arc  simple  and  inevitable  affairs;  but  for 
a  church  or  ac  ademy  to  resist  the  temptation  to  "  sup- 
press "  outside  thought,  because  it  is  outside  and  new, 
is  almost  miraculous.  With  different  individuals  to 
sustain  its  fortunes,  the  New  English  Art  Club  would 
have  made  its  constitution,  however  perfect  on  paper, 
a  dead  letter.  This  constitution  is  simply  democratic; 
the  selecting  jury,  numbering  eighteen,  need  have  no 
more  than  eight  Members  on  it.  The  rest  can  be 
Members  or  outsiders  who  exhibited  at  the  previous 
show  ;  all  are  elected  by  their  fellow  exhibi- 
tors. That  means  that  the  ninety  outsiders  who 
happen  to  be  included  in  the  present  exhibition 
will    elect    the    jury    for    next    summer's    show  on 

.  equal  terms  with  the  most  influential  Members  of 
the  club.  The  Academy's  selecting  jury,  as  all  know, 
is  exclusively  composed  of  Academicians. 

A  constitution  of  this  sort  seems  perfect.  How  it 
works  as  regards  the  regular  election  of  non-members 
on  the  jury  I  cannot  say.  The  human  probability, 
however,  is  that  well-known  Members  are  re-elected  time 
after  time,  and  so  absolutely  control  the  all-important 
matter  of  selection.  So  that  to  all  practical  ends 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  N.E.A.C.  and 
the  Academy  in  this  respect.  Therefore,  having  saluted 
the  perfection  of  the  N.E.A.C.  constitution,  we  return 
to  the  individuals  in  whose  power  is  the  administration 

I  of  the  club.  We  cannot  eliminate  from  this  enquiry 
the  close  connection  between  the  Club  and  the  Slade 
School,  nor  can  we  regard  it  as  accidental  that  the 
artists  who  have  made  that  school  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  true  Art  School  in  England,  are  also  the  men  to 
whose  wide  sympathies  and  breadth  the  N.E.A.C.  owes 
its  vitality.  There  must  be  a  psychological,  if  not 
physical  reason  for  the  fact  that  our  finest  draughts- 
men, our  greatest  painter,  and  the  man  to  whom  is  due 
the  high  position  of  the  Slade,  are  broadminded,  where- 
as the  men  who  cannot  draw  or  paint,  but  to  run  the 
Academy  are  not  ashamed,  show  bigotry  and  stag- 
nate. Judged  thus,  Academicians  no  longer  seem 
perversely  hostile  to  new  thought,  but  become  objects 
for  compassion,  in  that  owing  to  accidents  of  training 
and  tradition  they  are  incapable  of  recognising  merit. 

Some  there  are  who  argue  that  the  N.E.A.C.  has 
reached  the  destined  end  of  systematised  bodies.  In 
its  turn,  they  say,  this  club  has  sunk  to  an  Academy 
and  stones  the  prophets  of  Cubism  and  Cylindricism. 
In  so  far  as  Cubism  is  said  to  have  collapsed  and  to 
have  been  eaten  up  by  its  progeny,  the  Club  has  been 
justified  by  events.  But  supposing  Cubism  had  not 
died  and  the  club  persisted  in  rejecting  it,  would  not 
those  who  indict  the  latter  for  suppressing  progress 
be  both  illogical  and  exigent?  For  in  their  very 
essence  the  New  English  Art  Club  and  the  Slade 
School  are  pledged  to  draughtsmanship.  The  pure 
expression  of  form  as  opposed  to  "  fudging-  "  and  sur- 
face stipple  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  regime  estab- 
lished by  Professor  Brown   and   administered  under 

!  him  by  Mr.  Tonks,  Mr.  Steer,  and  Mr.  Russell.  To 
these  men  and  their  school  drawing  is  the  law  and 
gospel ;  under  their  regime  the  only  important  move- 
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nient  in  English  painting  since  1850  came  into  life. 
Is  it  then  reasonable  or  logical  to  expect  artists  of 
this  creed  and  this  performance  to  sympathise  with  a 
school  whose  law  is  formlessness?  It  is  one  thing  to 
demand  that  the  Academy  should  have  recognised 
artists  whose  excellence  lay  in  carrying  art  forward 
in  line  with  the  finest  traditions,  and  quite  another  to 
expect  the  N.E.A.C.  to  fling  its  very  religion  away  and 
be  converted  to  the  absolute  antithesis  of  its  creed. 

This  country  had  produced  no  draughtsman  compar- 
able with  Mr.  Tonks  or  Mr.  John  ;  only  one  landscape 
painter,  Turner,  has  reached  Air.  Steer's  level.  In  this 
show  alone  Mr.  John  exhibits  a  portrait  which  is  as 
fine  as  a  Frans  Hals  and  a  great  cartoon  that  cannot 
be  paralleled,  as  regards  mastery  of  movement  and 
design,  in  modern  Art.  To'  such  artists  Nature  must 
be  more  than  a  dubious,  if  not  discredited,  business  that 
can  be  exploded  by  logicians'  theories.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  they  should  see  virtue  in  sheer 
chaos  or  the  renaissance  of  bushman  Art.  Therefore, 
if  in  deference  to  our  young  revolutionaries  the 
N.E.A.C.  went  in  for  anything  and  every  thing  that 
was  offered  them,  their  selection  would  be  meaning- 
less ;  they  could  select  at  home  in  bed,  or,  literally, 
through  their  hats. 

The  whole  history  of  Art  could  be  summed  up  as 
moreness  of  perception  gained,  perception  of  signifi- 
cance and  infinity.  But  what  was  truth  and  infinity  to 
a  bushman  or  palaeolithic  painter  is  no  longer  infinite. 
The  artists  who  can  go  adventuring  towards  our  in- 
finite and  bring  back  some  earnest  of  its  richness  are 
our  important  artists.  They  renew  our  human  faith 
that  there  remain  and  always  will  remain  beauty  and 
wonder  in  whose  quest  men  will  wear  out  their  lives. 
They  give  us  clues  to'  transcendent  things,  things  for 
which,  in  religion,  martyrs  sang  in  the  flames.  That, 
I  suppose,  is  the  ultimate  value  of  Art;  all  these  bleak 
theories  and  scientific  problems  of  simplification  which 
produce  the  sort  of  Art  that  Mr.  David  Bomberg  signs 
in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery — well,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  men  would  sing  at  the  stake  for  them. 
Would  anyone,  I  wonder,  suffer  martyrdom  for  the 
ideals  Mr.  Asselin  professes  in  the  Carfax  Gallery? 
This  type  of  revolutionary  seems  to  find  life  crude  and 
most  certainly  leaves  it  raw. 

The  New  English  Art  Club's  record  for  its  fifty  ex- 
hibitions is  honourable.  Without  exaggeration  we  can 
say  that  the  most  vital  English  Art  of  these  last  thirty 
years  has  been  made  possible  by  the  Slade  School  and 
the  N.E.A.C.  To  claim  that  every  student  of  the  one 
and  every  member  of  and  exhibitor  in  the  other  is  an 
important  artist  would  be  absurd.  But  if  we  think  of 
their  record  on  the  whole,  compared  with  that  achieved 
by  Royal  Academy  scholars,  we  must  be  impressed. 
The  last  triumph  of  the  Slade  is  in  some  ways  its  most 
conspicuous,  for  in  open  competition  with  the  Academy 
it  has  won  the  scholarship  offered  by  the  British  School 
at  Rome.  In  erudite  histories,  whose  authors  are  not 
born,  the  career  of  nineteenth  century  English  Art  will 
be  hurried  over  unceremoniously.  One  is  disconcerted 
at  the  thought  of  how  many  hundreds  of  artists  will 
be  submerged,  or  at  best  entombed  in  dictionaries  of 
exhibitors.  But  those  yet  unborn  historians  will  cer- 
tainly note  a  "curious"  or  "unheralded",  or  even 
"  unaccountable  "  appearance,  towards  the  century's 
end,  of  a  school  of  draughtsmen.  For  the  first  time  in 
known  English  Art,  they  will  compute,  distinct  symp- 
toms of  a  considerable  movement  were  seen.  Was  this 
a  case  of  spontaneous  generation?  whence  came  the 
influence?  and  so  on  will  be  the  nuts  that  German 
criticism  will  elaborately  crack.  I  wonder  if  the  great 
importance  of  Professor  Brown's  influence  at  West- 
minster and  the  Slade  will  be  duly  recognised.  At 
present  we  are  much  too  close  to  and  muddled  up  in 
the  welter  of  contemporary  Art  movements  to  gauge 
their  relative  significance.  But  to  posterity,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  New  English  Art  Club,  with  its  intrinsic 
soundness  of  first  principles,  its  sustained  life  and  wide 
sympathies,  will  disengage  from  a  colourless  or  chaotic 
background  as  a  very  significant  factor  in  the  history 
of  English  painting. 


R EPE RTORY  J USTI FIED. 
By  John  Palmer. 

HAS  it  dawned  upon  our  playgoers  that  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Barker  has  kept  open  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  for  nearly  four  months  without  yielding  an 
inch  to  the  speculative  manager's  view  of  what  the 
public  is  supposed  to  want  ?  Towards  the  end  of  this 
adventurous  period,  when  most  experts  of  twenty 
years'  experience  expected  Mr.  Barker  to  retire  into 
bankruptcy,  he  calmly  announced  that  he  would  move 
into  another  theatre,  and  that  he  would  there  continue 
his  novel  policy  of  drawing  to  himself  the  English 
public  by  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  their  reputed 
taste  and  intelligence.  If  Mr.  Barker  continues  long 
I  enough  in  the  vein,  it  may  yet  be  realised  that  the  best 
way  of  pleasing  your  contemporaries  is  to  please  your- 
self. But  it  will  take  time  to  drive  the  point  home. 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  amazing  as  the  way  in  which 
beliefs  continue  to  be  held  in  the  face  of  fact  and  ex- 
perience. Speculative  managers  go  on  calmly  rejecting 
plays  as  too  good  for  the  public,  and  calmly  staging 
expensive  absurdities  on  the  strength  of  a  twenty  years' 
!  conviction  that  these  absurdities  are  what  the  public 
wants.  The  absurdities  fail;  but  the  managers  build 
upon  their  failure  an  even  deeper  faith  in  the  assump- 
tion that  they  ought  to  have  succeeded.  Their  way  of 
reasoning  is  only  comparable  with  that  of  Sir  Ralph 
Bloomfield  Bonnington.  Their  science  may  plunge  them 
headlong  into  a  hideous  blunder ;  but  it  always  enables 
them  to  explain  the  blunder,  and  to  commit  it  again 
with  confidence  undiminished. 

That  managers  may  with  impunity  disregard  the 
accepted  ideas  as  to  public  taste  (of  which  they  know 
less  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  experience) 
is  proved  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  as  surely  as  it  is 
proved  everywhere  else.  Please  yourself,  and  you  may 
some  day  make  a  fortune ;  but  speculating  as  to  what  is 
;  likely  to  please  the  multitude  is  a  particularly  harassing 
kind  of  gambling  which  can  only  end  in  one  unhappy 
way.  These  things  are  declared  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all,  save  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gamblers  and  the 
tipsters  themselves,  every  season  of  every  year.  Let 
us  dwell  upon  some  more  particular  justification  of  Mr. 
Barker's  policy.  How,  for  example,  does  it  affect  the 
players  ? 

Playgoers,  within  the  last  few  weeks  at  the  St. 
James's   Theatre,    have   made   some   surprising  dis- 
coveries— namely,  that  acting  is  really  an  art ;  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  player  to  play  more  than  one  part ; 
that  there  is  in  acting,  as  in  other  arts,  a  technique  to 
be  acquired  and  an  imagination  to  be  employed  (if  you 
have  it).    Let  the  public  firmly  grasp  some  of  these 
ideas,  and  there  will  shortly  be  a  revolution.  Talented 
players  sometimes  complain  that  there  is  no  competent 
criticism  of  acting;  that  the  majority  of  critics  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  distinguish  the  player  from 
his  part — to  assess  the  intrinsic  merits  of  an  actor's 
performance  apart  from  the  glory  he  borrows  from 
the  author  of  his  role.    They  complain — usually  with 
justice — that  a  poor  player  who  happens  to  have  an 
easy  part,  a  part  that  plays  itself,  is  often  extolled 
above  a  really  fine  player  who  has  to  put  forth  all  the 
resources  of  his  mind  and  person  to  meet  the  needs  of 
his  role  and  make  it  effective.    The  critics  may  quite 
reasonably  retort  that  when  acting  ceases  to  be  merely 
an  agreeable  posing  of  a  few  distinguished  personalities 
in  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  that  portion  of  our 
stage  set  apart  for  the  evolutions  of  an  actor-manager  ; 
that  when  players  cease  to  be  divided  up  into  well 
(  recognised  "lines"  and  "leads";  that  when  their 
technical  equipment  ceases  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
[  fixed  manners  and  methods  acquired  in  early  life  and 
'■  persisted  in  to  the  grave  of  their  reputation  ;  that  when 
j  the  player  becomes  really  capable  of  playing  more  than 
I  one  part  and  ceases  to  have  this  one  part  made  to 
measure  by  playwriting  hacks  who  help  to  perpetuate 
the  present  infamous  system  of  fitting  square  people 
into  square  holes  ;  that  when  the  player  has  come  to 
regard  himself  as  a  perfect  means  rather  than  (as  at 
'  present  he  often  is)  an  undesirable  end — that  then  the 
'  critics  may  begin  to  regard  acting  as  a  fine  art,  and 
.  to  deal  with  it  respectfully  and  conscientiously. 
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How  easily  all  this  might  come  about,  and  in  how 
short  a  time,  has  been  made  admirably  clear  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
What  a  revolution  ten  weeks  of  repertory  in  ten 
theatre's  of  London  would  effect  !  How  many  swollen 
reputations  would  go  down — reputations  made  on  the 
strength  of  having  played  some  old  theatrical  type 
twenty  years  ago  and  thereafter  being  able  successfully 
to  repeat  it  for  a  lifetime.  And  how  many  unbudded 
reputations  would  be  made — reputations  that  never  will 
be  made  under  the  present  system  because  there  is  no 
room  in  the  present  system  for  fluidity  and  variety  of 
technical  equipment,  much  less  for  any  sort  of  imagina- 
tive growth  or  expression  !  How,  to  take  a  practical 
instance,  could  anyone  be  expected  to  notice  under  the 
old  system  that  Mr.  Neville  Garlside  is  as  capable  an 
actor  as  many  whose  parts  are  usually  so  long  that  it 
becomes  wonderful  to  the  plain  man  how  they  remem- 
ber so  many  words  that  mean  so  very  little?  Mr. 
Gartside,  having  successfully  played  a  retainer  in 
Mr.  Barker's  "  Twelfth  Night  "  a  year  ago,  would, 
under  the  old  system,  by  this  time  have  played  footman 
(till  he  was  promoted  to  butler  or  comic  valet)  in 
several  London  theatres,  have  established  a  little  corner 
entirely  his  own  in  this  kind  of  market,  and  for  the 
rest  of  life  have  been  entered  upon  the  agents'  lists  as 
a  person  doomed  to  a  round  of  histrionic  menial  service 
until  old  age  had  released  him.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Garlside  has  become  a  member  of  a  repertory  company 
whose  principle  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that  as  soon  as  any 
player  shows  any  talent  for  any  particular  sort  of  part 
he  is  immediately  put  into  something  else.  So  Mr. 
Garlside  became  the  newspaper  man  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
"  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  ",  and  was  able  to  show  the 
audience  how  memorably  a  player  can  play  who  is  not 
bribed  or  compelled  by  an  utterly  senseless  arrange- 
ment of  the  labour  market  to  repeal  himself  for  a  small 
fee  whenever  he  has  the  chance. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Barker  adopting  the  repertory 
ideal  for  his  players  so  effectually.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  casting  of  Mr.  Dennis  Neilson  Terry  for 
Dubedat.  It  ruined  the  play,  but  it  has  undoubtedly 
educated  Mr.  Dennis  Neilson  Terry,  who  knows  now, 
if  he  did  not  know  before,  that  he  is  not  yet  so  good 
as  one  day,  with  modesty  and  goodwill,  he  may  be. 
Such  a  conviction  brought  home  to  a  young  craftsman 
at  an  impressionable  age  is  quite  invaluable.  Dubedat 
has  saved  Mr.  Neilson  Terry  for  the  English  theatre — 
a  salvation  entirely  due  to  the  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Barker,  in  the  true  spirit  of  repertory,  fitted  him  with 
a  part  altogether  beyond  him  and  entirely  unlike  any- 
thing he  had  done  or  dreamed  of  doing.  Mr.  Neilson 
Terry  and  Mr.  Gartside  are  parables  merely,  taken 
almost  at  random.  More  reputations  can  be  made  and 
lost  in  three  weeks  of  repertory  than  in  a  generation  of 
long  runs  and  actor-management.  That,  from  the 
players'  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
all  who  wish  English  acting  to  be  taken  seriously  as  an 
art,  or  even  as  a  respectable  craft,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal justifications  of  the  repertory  system. 


THE  NEGLECT  OF  WINE. 
By  Filson  Young. 

I SUPPOSE  there  is  more  wine  bought  in  England 
at  this  time  of  year  than  at  any  other;  and  at  no 
season  are  there  so  many  outrages  committed  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  vine.  Tepid  Champagne,  warm  Bur- 
gundy, icy  young  Bordeaux  (uncorked  the  moment 
before  it  is  served),  and  crusty  Port  decanted  within  a 
day  ortwoof  its  arrival  by  railway,  are  regular  incidents 
of  the  festive  season.  Yet  inasmuch  as  the  liquid  so 
treated  is  often  drunk  more  as  a  symbol  of  festivity 
than  for  any  love  of  its  intrinsic  qualities,  it  may  be 
said  to  serve  at  least  one  of  its  purposes — which  is, 
even  by  such  strange  misuses,  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  man. 

But  it  is  not  the  people  whose  annual  outbreak  of 
headaches  they  never  dream  of  associating  with  the 
unwonted  mixture  of  fearsome  vintages  that  I  accuse 


of  neglect  of  wine,  but  rather  the  possessors  of 
cellars  and  the  people  who  drink  it  daily  and  habitually. 
The  ignorance  about  wine  in  England,  even  among 
those  who  have  every  opportunity  of  studying  it,  is 
colossal.  The  English  butler,  to  whose  grim  mercies 
the  whole  matter  is  too  often  left,  is  an  arch  offender 
in  this  respect;  the  wine-merchanl  is  sometimes 
another,  and  the  family  doctor  is  a  third.  To  the 
majority  of  physicians  wine  is  simply  wine,  a  medium 
for  the  exhibition  of  alcohol  in  mild  doses.  The  differ- 
ence in  medicinal  values  between,  let  us  say,  a  Chateau 
Margaux  1890  and  a  Komanee  or  Chambertin  of  1904, 
is  a  mystery  to  them ;  although  the  alterative  and 
curative  properties  of  the  Bordeaux  and  the  toning 
and  vitalising  effects  of  the  Burgundy  are  so  different 
as  to  be  almost  opposite  in  their  physiological  effects. 
And  I  may  add  that  there  is  not  one  household  in  a 
thousand  in  England  where  a  bottle  of  either  of  these 
vintages  could  be  brought  to  the  table  from  the  cellar 
in  its  proper  condition  for  drinking.  The  butler  (and 
indeed  the  owner  of  the  wine)  would  see  to  that. 

The  wholesale  murder  of  rare  wines  goes  on  daily 
in  England  :  a  veritable  massacre  of  the  innocents. 
There  arc  thousands  of  dozens  of  rare  vintage  wines 
in  English  cellars  which  have  either  perished  long 
since  or  are  gradually  perishing  from  neglect  and  im- 
proper treatment.  "  I  know  you  like  Burgundy 
said  a  friend  to  me  the  other  day;  "  I  have  some  won- 
derful old  stuff  in  the  cellar;  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  I  know  it's  very,  very  old.  I  ordered  up  a  bottle 
for  you  ".  I  feared  the  worst,  and  waited.  In  five 
minutes  I  heard  the  loud  pop  of  a  cork,  and  the  butler 
appeared,  jauntily  carrying — oh,  horror  !  a  decanter. 
To  decant  a  very  old  Burgundy  in  that  manner  would 
of  itself  be  enough  to  ruin  it,  and  there  was  further 
evidence  that  the  decanter  had  actually  been  warmed. 
Of  course  the  wine  was  absolutely  dead,  and  tasted 
of  nothing  at  all  but  weak  vinegar.  Another  bottle 
was  brought  up  and,  at  my  earnest  request,  carried 
carefully  to  the  table  in  its  cradle,  and  the  cork  gently 
and  carefully  drawn  as  it  lay  there.  There  was  just 
the  suggestion  of  a  ghost  of  a  wine — nothing  more.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  old  Corton  which  twenty  years 
ago  must  have  been  in  its  glory ;  but  which,  kept  in 
the  same  cellar  as  Bordeaux,  and  exposed  to  constant 
changes  of  temperature,  had  probably  suffered  great 
deterioration  of  character  before  it  had  died  ten  years 
ago  of  old  age.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  with 
the  whole  bin  but  pour  it  away,  although  if  I  had 
suggested  this,  my  friend  would  have  regarded  me  as  a 
very  ignorant  fellow,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who 
cannot  believe  that  a  famous  vintage  wine  which 
had  lain  for  over  half  a  century  undisturbed  in  the 
dust  of  his  cellars  could  be  anything  but  precious,  and 
the  more  precious  the  older  it  grew.  In  the  same 
cellar  were  thousands  of  bottles  of  the  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne, Bordeaux,  of  the  Rhine,  the  Mosel,  and  the 
Saar — yes,  and  even  of  Oporto — all  suffering  a  similar 
fate ;  things  that  had  once  been  mighty  and  glorious 
now  fallen  to  decay  or  death ;  while  their  owner  was 
drinking  undistinguished  wine  from  the  Stores,  ordered 
month  by  month,  in  order  to  "  save  "  the  contents  of 
the  cellar.  And  this  is  only  an  example  of  what  is 
going  on  in  hundreds  of  houses  in  England  where  the 
wine  cellars,  instead  of  being  shrines  in  which  the  fruit 
of  the  most  perfect  marriages  between  sun  and  soil  is 
resting  and  growing  and  developing  a  mature  and 
generous  vitality,  are  mere  catacombs  or  mausoleums 
containing  the  corpses  and  envelopes  of  what  were  once 
living  things,  but  from  which  the  life  principle — and 
with  it  all  their  use  and  beauty  and  beneficence  for  us — 
has  long  since  fled. 

For  it  is  also  a  fact  of  which  people  are  surprisingly 
ignorant  that  wine  has  a  life  of  its  own  ;  that  in  every 
bottle  there  is  actually  some  germ  or  principle  which 
curiously  corresponds  with  the  animating  principle 
within  ourselves.  Like  us  it  knows  youth  and  age 
and  death ;  like  us  it  knows  sickness  and  health ;  like 
us  it  is  liable  to  destruction  either  from  disease  within 
itself  or  from  shock  or  accident  from  without.  Like 
the  life  of  men,  it  has  the  inimitable  charm  of  youth,  an 
"awkward    age"    of    development,    a    strength  of 
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maturity,  an  increasing  mellowness  and  sunset  decline 
of  age.  It  passes  throug-h  certain  changes  of  life, 
and  is  sensitive,  like  all  living  things,  to  the  changes  of 
the  earthly  seasons.  Deep  down  in  the  chalk  of  the 
Burgundy'  district,  far  from  any  effect  ol  heat  or 
cold,  where  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  never 
moves  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  sealed  and 
corked  hermetically  from  the  atmosphere,  the  wine  is 
nevertheless  reached  by  those  same  subtle  forces  that 
move  and  stir  in  our  blood  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes.  At  such  times  a  bottle  of  wine  will  become 
sick  and  deranged,  and  in  a  week  or  two  will  become 
well  and  sound  again.  Like  our  three  score  and  ten, 
there  is  appointed  for  every  bottle  of  healthy  wine  a 
span  of  life  which  varies  considerably  according  to  the 
amount  of  sunshine  in  the  year  of  its  birth, 
and  according  to  the  state  of  the  soil  and  the 
plants.  A  bottle  of  Champagne  of  a  good  vin- 
tage may  last  as  long  as  twenty  years;  a  rare 
Port  that  has  been  bottled  two  instead  of  three 
years  after  the  vintage  may  last  for  seventy ;  and  other 
wines  in  proportion,  according  to  their  vinosity.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course.  Only  the  other  day  I  tasted, 
from  a  magnum  of  Perrier  Jouet  1876,  wine  that  could 
still  foam  a  little  in  the  glass  and  whose  flavour  re- 
mained delicate  and  characteristic,  although  its  strength 
was  far  gone;  and  the  fellow  to  this  magnum  had 
actually  blown  out  its  cork  as  it  lay  in  the  bin  during 
the  hot  summer  of  1909.  Such  valiancy,  such  vigour 
of  old  age,  are  rare  indeed  in  the  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne, which,  if  they  come  of  a  good  vintage,  are  at 
their  best  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  years  of  their 
age. 

But  our  neglect  of  wine  in  England  is  shown  in  many 
other  ways  than  by  the  mere  ignorance  of  elementary 
facts  concerning  it.  The  increased  consumption  of 
Champagne  has  done  much  to  oust  other  wines  from 
favour.  Champagne  is  pre-eminently  the  drink  of 
social  London;  it  goes  best,  perhaps,  with  the  hurried, 
feverish  life  that  we  lead.  But  a  curious  thing 
about  the  drinking  of  Champagne  is  that,  apart  from 
being  a  taste,  it  becomes  a  habit,  like  drug-taking  or 
cigarette  smoking;  and  this  adds  formidably  to  the 
effect  of  its  rivalry  with  other  wines.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  drink  Champagne  if  you  drink  only  the  best ;  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  habitually  spend  on 
a  bottle  of  indifferent  Champagne  a  sum  which  would 
procure  them  a  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy,  a  Berncastler  or 
Rudesheimer  of  the  finest  vintage.  Again,  English 
people  have  lately  taken  to  the  bad  habit  of  neglecting 
vintage  Ports  for  so-called  tawny  Ports,  and  innocently 
believe  that  lightness  of  colour  in  the  wine  is  a  measure 
of  its  harmlessness ;  whereas  many  of  these  wines  from 
the  wood  are  crude  liquor,  doctored  for  the  wine- 
merchant's  trade;  taste  of  sugar  instead  of  wine,  and 
burn  on  the  throat  like  young  Cognac.  True  tawny 
Port  should  be  as  dry  as  sand,  unsweetened  and  unforti- 
fied;  otherwise  the  true  Port  flavour  is  found  only  in 
vintage  wines  which  have  matured  in  the  bottle. 

But  why  should  Port  be  our  only  after-dinner  wine? 
How  foolish  it  is  of  people  whose  means  enable  them 
to  have  the  best  of  such  things  that  the  world  affords 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  banal  round  of  Hock  or 
Sauterne  for  luncheon,  and  Champagne  and  Port  for 
dinner  !  Lovely,  delicate  Burgundies,  the  sun-filled 
Chateau  wines  of  Bordeaux,  the  gorgeous  and  recu- 
perative and  truly  imperial  Tokay,  the  old  Amontil- 
lados and  Olorosos  of  Spain,  the  Boals  and  Malmseys 
of  Madeira,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rarer  wines  of  Hun- 
gary and  Austria  (but  not  of  Italy) — here  in  essence 
are  the  sunshine  and  soil  of  a  thousant  happy  slopes 
where  the  very  essences  of  life  are  steeped  and  concen- 
trated. It  seems  a  pity  to  neglect  them  ;  and  one  of 
these  days  some  physician  will  make  a  fortune  who, 
instead  of  studying  fashionable  drugs,  which  in  his 
heart  he  despises,  turns  his  attention  to  the  curative  and 
hygienic  properties  of  different  wines ;  who  orders  his 
happy  patients  perhaps  a  goblet  of  Chateau  d'Yquem, 
or,  peradventure,  a  couple  of  glasses  of  old  Tokay — 
one  when  the  sun  is  at  the  meridian,  and  one  when  he 
is  at  his  setting. 


THE  LION.* 
By  F.  C.  Sei.ous. 

'""T^HE  Book  of  the  Lion  ",  by  Sir  Alfred  Pease, 

J.  adds  yet  another  to  the  already  long  list  of 
volumes  written  by  sportsmen  and  naturalists  which 
deal  more  or  less  fully  with  the  habits  and  life  history  of 
that  superb  creature,  which,  whether  or  not  it  is 
entitled  to  be  called  the  "  King  of  Beasts  ",  has  at  any 
rate  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  the  imagination  of 
mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day  than 
any  other  animal.  Sir  Alfred  writes  with  a  very  full 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  gained  during  many  years  of 
travel  and  residence  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  but 
chiefly  in  Somaliland  and  on  the  Kapiti  and  Athi  plains 
of  British  East  Africa.  All  that  he  tells  his  readers  is, 
therefore,  full  of  interest  and  information  and  well 
worthy  of  the  close  attention  of  all  sportsmen,  especially 
those  who  are  about  to  visit  Africa  for  the  first  time,  and 
who  have  as  yet  had  no  personal  experience  with  lions. 

Not  having  had  much  experience  with  elephants,  and 
apparently  none  at  all  with  buffaloes,  Sir  Alfred  is 
unable  to  compare  from  personal  knowledge  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  danger  likely  to  be  incurred  in  hunting 
these  three  species  of  African  animals,  certain  indivi- 
duals amongst  which  may  be  expected  to  prove  them- 
selves dangerous  antagonists  to  sportsmen  desirous  of 
possessing  themselves  of  their  skins,  tusks  or  horns. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
rules  or  make  any  dogmatic  statement  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, because  in  wild  animals,  just  as  with  human 
beings,  very  great  differences  in  temper  and  tempera- 
ment have  to  be  allowed  for,  and  certain  buffaloes  and 
elephants  may  be  much  worse  tempered,  savage  and 
morose,  and  therefore  more  dangerous  to  meddle  with, 
than  certain  lions  which  by  nature  happen  to  be  neither 
bold  nor  aggressive.  But  Sir  Alfred  evidently  considers 
— and  I,  for  one,  entirely  agree  with  him — that,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  lion  should  be  considered  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  African  game.  Certainly,  if  we 
examine  the  records  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  African 
hunting,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  human  beings — both  Europeans  and  natives 
— have  been  killed  or  badly  injured  by  lions  than  by  any 
other  species  of  animal  to  be  found  in  the  same  country. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  lion,  Sir  Alfred  has  no 
patience  with  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
and  others  that  these  great  cats  are  only  mean,  sneak- 
ing, cowardly  beasts  "a  little  larger  than  the  largest 
dogs  ",  and  that  their  roar,  which  had  always  appealed 
so  powerfully  to  the  minds  of  earlier  travellers  and 
hunters,  is  really  no  more  magnificent  or  awe-inspiring 
than  the  booming-  note  of  the  cock  ostrich,  from  which, 
indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  it  can  with  difficulty  be  dis- 
tinguished, a  proposition  which  has  always  appeared  to 
me  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  fact.  Sir  Alfred,  if  he 
does  not  absolutely  replace  the  lion  on  the  high  pedestal 
on  which  it  once  stood  in  the  imaginations  of  some  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  natural  history,  yet  gives  the  most 
unanswerable  reasons  why  this  grand  beast  should  be 
treated  with  great  respect,  as,  indeed,  it  is  by  all  sports- 
men of  experience. 

Doubtless  it  is  true  that,  speaking  generally,  lions 
will  retreat  before  the  presence  of  human  beings,  some- 
times very  hastily ;  but  once  a  lion  turns  to  bay — and 
many  will  do  so  sooner  rather  than  later — it  will  fight 
for  its  life  with  the  utmost  courage,  hurling  itseif  at  the 
last  upon  its  assailants,  in  spite  of  terrible  wounds, 
with  all  the  desperate  valour  of  the  bravest  sons  of  the 
fighting  races  of  men.  As  to  the  roar  of  the  lion, 
heard,  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  it,  at  close  quarters 
on  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  when  crouching  with  little 
or  no  shelter  over  the  embers  of  a  fire  almost  quenched 
by  heavy  rain,  it  is  a  sound  well  calculated  to  fill  the 
soul  with  awe.  Heard  in  safety  from  the  interior  of  a 
well-found  and  well-protected  camp,  it  is  the  most 
glorious  and  the  most  satisfying  of  all  earthly  sounds. 
None  but  a  dullard  or  a  deaf  man  could  fail  to  be  moved 
bv  the  mighty  volume  of  the  lion's  roar. 

*"  The  Book  of  the  Lion."    By  Sir  Alfred  Pease.  Murray. 
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The  author  of  "  The  Book  of  the  Lion  "  has  evidently 
been  immensely  impressed  by  the  tenaeily  of  life  some- 
limes  shown  by  lions,  and  he  warns  his  readers 
"  against  an  allegation  that  appears  in  some  of  the 
best  works  on  the  mammals  of  Africa — viz.,  that  the 
lion  is  not  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  easily  killed  as  com- 
pared with  the  larger  antelopes".  The  extraordinary 
tenacity  of  life  shown  by  a  lion  which  was  killed  by 
Captain  Arthur  Slatter  and  the  District  Commissioner 
of  Machakos  (Mr.  Humphcry),  a  full  description  of 
which  will  be  found  on  pages  214—225,  is  indeed  very 
remarkable.  This  lion,  when  it  had  at  last  been  killed 
and  skinned,  was  found  to  have  received  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  bullet  wounds,  inflicted  by  rifles  of  '450,  -400 
and  -303  bore.  "The  shooting",  Captain  Slatter 
relates,  "  had  been  by  no  means  bad ;  all  the  shots,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  which  had  broken  the  off  hind-leg 
low  down,  were  well  forward  in  the  shoulder  and  head. 
Seven  s.s.s.g.  slugs  were  recovered  lodged  in  the 
muscles  of  the  near  shoulder.  Left  side  of  the  jaw 
broken,  and  both  eye  teeth  smashed;  the  lungs  shot 
through  and  through.  Though  we  were  undoubtedly 
lucky  not  to  have  received  more  damage  from  the  beast, 
we  were  also  unlucky  in  not  getting  a  bullet  into  a  vital 
spot.  Curiously  enough,  not  one  had  touched  the 
brain,  heart  or  spine,  though  going  very  near  ". 

On  the  page  following  the  account  of  the  killing  of 
this  exceptionally  tough  lion,  Sir  Alfred  Pease  himself 
writes  :  "  A  man  says  he  has  killed  nine  lions  one  after 
another  stone  dead  with  a  single  shot  each  with  a  "256 
rifle  ",  and  then  goes  on  to  remark  that  one  may  believe 
such  a  statement  or  not,  though,  if  I  mistake  not,  Sir 
Alfred  wishes  to  imply  that  it  would  take  a  good  deal 
of  corroborative  evidence  to  induce  him,  at  any  rate, 
to  credit  such  a  performance.  However,  the  remark- 
able feat  (see  page  164)  accomplished  by  Mr.  Postma — 
which  everyone  in  East  Africa  believes  to  be  a  fact — 
of  killing  seven  lions  stone  dead  (three  lions  and  four 
lionesses)  and  badly  wounding  two  others  in  a  few 
minutes  with  ten  shots,  approaches,  if  it  does  not  quite 
reach,  the  nine  lions  in  nine  shots  proposition,  and  it 
seems  to  show,  too,  that  sometimes  lions  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  killed  with  well-placed  shots.  The  two  lions 
which  were  wounded,  but  not  recovered,  by  Mr.  Postma 
got  into  long  grass,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  were  not 
followed  up.  In  all  probability,  however,  they  died  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  others,  as  they  were  all  shot  at 
very  close  quarters  from  a  waggon  whilst  they  were 
attacking  this  extremely  fortunate  young  Dutchman's 
trek  oxen  in  broad  daylight. 

As  regards  vitality,  I  think  that  no  one  will  deny  that 
African  animals  of  all  kinds  frequently  show  extraor- 
dinary tenacity  of  life.  Who  is  there  who  has  had  any 
considerable  experience  of  African  big-game  shooting 
who  cannot  recall  numberless  cases  of  astonishing 
exhibitions  of  tenacity  of  life  displayed  by  buffaloes, 
elephants,  hartebeests,  waterbucks,  and,  indeed,  every 
species  of  wild  game?  Putting  aside  brain  shots  and 
those  which  shatter  the  vertebral  column,  no  African 
game  animal  dies  very  quickly  unless  it  is  shot  either 
through  the  heart  or  through  both  lungs.  _  A  shot 
which  only  penetrates  one  lung  will  not  disable  any 
animal,  at  any  rate  not  for  some  time. 

Personally  I  have  found  that  either  buffaloes,  elephants, 
or  any  of  the  larger  antelopes,  if  shot  through  the  heart 
or  through  both  lungs,  will  often,  if  not  usually,  run  at 
great  speed  for  more  than  one  hundred  yards  before 
dropping,  whilst  I  cannot  remember  that  any  lion  I 
ever  hit  in  the  same  way — that  is,  right  through  the 
heart  as  it  was  standing  facing  me,  or  with  a  broadside 
shot  through  the  big  blood-vessels  of  both  lungs — ever 
made  a  rush  of  much  more  than  half  that  distance 
before  collapsing,  and  my  own  experiences  have  cer- 
tainly led  me  to  think  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
lions  are  not  as  tenacious  of  life  as  buffaloes  or  the 
larger  antelopes.  No  doubt  if  a  charging  lion  were  shot 
through  the  heart  at  close  quarters,  it  would  still  get 
home.  Only  a  shot  through  the  brain  could  be 
expected  to  floor  it  instantly.  But  if  antelopes  charged 
like  lions,  and  were  inspired  by  the  same  sublime  rage 
and  fury,  they  would  also  be  very  difficult  to  stop, 


and  I  have  actually  seen  a  buffalo  make  g<x)d  its  charge 
and  injure  a  native  after  I  had  hit  it  full  in  the  chest 
with  a  four-bore  round  bullet,  which  cut  through  one  side 
of  its  heart  and  traversed  the  whole  length  of  its  body. 
To  stand  alone  and  unsupported  and  stop  with  only  a 

1  single-barrelled,  single-shot  rifle  the  determined  charge 
of  cither  a  lion  or  a  buffalo,  which  was  what  the  old 
South  African  hunters  sometimes  had  to  do  or  to  go 
under,  requires  not  only  perfectly  steady  nerves,  but  also 
either  very  great  skill  in  shooting  or  luck,  and,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  had  I  often  been 
called  upon  to  undergo  such  trying  ordeals  I  should  not 
now  be  w  riting  these  lines.  My  nerve,  I  am  sure,  would 
never  have  failed  me,  but  luck  would  not  always  have 
been  on  my  side,  whilst  my  skill  as  a  quick  shot  was 
less  than  moderate.  I  was  very  much  interested  to 
re  ad  that  the  bullet  fired  from  a  Ross  "280  bore  rifle  at 
a  distance  of  five  yards  into  the  face  of  the  charging 
lion  which  killed  poor  George  Grey  was  a  copper- 
pointed  projectile.  Sir  Alfred  Pease  tells  us  that  this 
copper-pointed  bullet  struck  the  lion  on  the  nose  and 
broke  into  tiny  fragments  without  penetrating.  Now, 
I  think  it  quite  possible  that  had  George  Grey  only  used 
the  solid  military  pointed  bullets  with  his  Ross  rifle  his 
lamentable  death  might  never  have  occurred,  and  that 
he  might  still  have  been  with  us  to-day;  for,  shooting 
with  a  "275  Magnum  rifle  last  year  in  British  East 
Africa,  I  found  that  at  close  ranges  my  copper-pointed 
bullets  always  broke  into  small  pieces,  only  inflicting 
large  surface  wounds,  with  very  little  penetration, 
whereas  at  a  range  of  three  hundred  yards,  when  the 
initial  velocity  had  been  considerably  reduced,  they 
were  quite  satisfactory. 

I  notice  that  Sir  Alfred  Pease  stales  as  a  fact  that 
lion  cubs  are  born  with  their  eyes  open;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  on  this  point  he  must  be  mistaken, 
as  I  remember  once  removing  three  cubs — two  males 
and  a  female — from  the  womb  of  a  lioness  which  I  had 
just  killed.    These  cubs  were  quite  alive  and  would,  1 

I  am  sure,  have  been  born  in  a  few  hours'  time,  but  their 

j  eyes  were  fast  closed  like  the  eyes  of  newly-born  kit- 
tens. I  once,  too,  found  three  newly-born  chetah  cubs, 
which  were  subsequently  reared  by  a  pointer  bitch. 
They  had  also  been  born  blind  and  remained  so  for 
some  days.  There  are  many  other  points  regarding  the 
habits  and  life  history  of  lions  in  Sir  Alfred  Pease's 
most  interesting  book  upon  which  I  should  like  to  make 

!  a  few  comments,  but  space  now  forbids  my  saying  any- 
thing more  except  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be 

I  very  widely  read  by  the  sportsmen  and  naturalists  of 
this  country. 


IN  FITZGERALD'S  COUNTRY. 

PROVIDENCE  sent  me  into  Suffolk  in  the  prime 
of  autumn,  which  of  all  seasons  sets  off  best  a 
red-roofed  countryside,  and,  as  if  to  ensure  my  appre- 
ciation, opened  the  experience  with  a  day's  rain  on 
the  interminable  sea-front  at  Felixstowe.  After  that 
grey  monotony  of  shingle,  groins,  and  asphalt  I 
beheld  Woodbridge  on  a  morning  purged  of  cloud, 
in  a  sunlight  of  humid  brilliance  which  gave  depth 
and  emphasis  to  every  speck  or  space  of  new-washed 
colour.  That  little  town  was  full  of  surprises.  Who 
would  have  guessed  at  salt  water  in  surroundings 
remote  from  any  hint  of  the  sea  as  the  heart  of  Berk- 
shire? Yet  a  quay  there  was,  though  for  the  moment 
unapproachable ;  the  river  flowed  broad  and  blue 
between  mud-flats,  and  at  the  water's  edge  a  big,  heavy 
swan  stood,  shapely  but  broad  of  beam,  and  carrying 
out,  to  my  mind,  that  suggestion  of  Dutch  contours 
which  had  been  with  me  since  I  stepped  into  the 
street.  The  stores  by  the  quay,  red-roofed  and 
shingle-bounded,  had  that  deliberate  unexpectedness 
of  outline  which  charms  in  Holland  ;  decidedly  there 
is  a  kinship  of  the  Low  Countries  across  the  water. 
Every  detail  of  the  scene  before  me  had  something 
characteristic  that  marked  it  off  from  the  rest  of 
Britain — whether  it  was  the  lad  who  pulled  lazily  by 
in  his  low-lying  fowler's  cot,  .or  the  little  pleasure 
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yachts  poised  on  the  mud,  out  of  their  element  yet 
not  ungraceful,  like  ducks  on  a  shore,  or,  again,  the 
high  winding  dyke  which  protected  the  meadows 
below  the  town.  Everywhere  was  strong,  rich  sappy 
colour,  such  as  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  palette  loved 
— strongest  and  richest,  perhaps,  on  the  weed-covered 
expanses  of  mud-bank,  glossy  in  the  sun. 

The  town  was  Dutch,  too,  in  the  spick  and  span 
cleanliness  of  a  long  street  which  led  up  to  the 
market-place,  and — if  one  had  not  known  in  advance — 
to  the  greatest  surprise  of  all.  Across  the  first  floor 
of  a  decent  old-world-looking  shop  were  the  letters 
£.  F.  G. ,  marking  out  the  rooms  where,  for  a  long 
period,  the  most  famous  citizen  of  Woodbridge  lived 
and  wrote,  not  about  Suffolk  marsh  or  mere  or  corn- 
field, but  of  Naishapur  and  Babylon.  He  was  exotic, 
of  course,  as  his  verse  was  exotic.  Lawrence's  por- 
trait of  him,  as  a  pretty  schoolboy,  hangs  in  an  old 
castle  of  the  Geraldines  on  an  island  in  the  Waterford 
River  ;  and,  indeed,  his  fellow  citizens  at  Woodbridge 
held  little  traffic  with  him.  Under  the  splendid  tower 
of  the  flint-built  fourteenth-century  church— coloured 
like  a  pigeon  in  that  day's  sunshine,  all  delicate  blues 
and  greys — a  rubicund  verger  talked  with  vivid 
detail  of  the  poet.  He  recalled  the  poet's  queer  habit 
of  wandering  late  at  night,  sometimes  talking  to 
himself,  but  addressing  no  one ;  wrapped  always  in 
a  great  black  cloak  and  moving  with  a  curious  high- 
stepping  walk — and  this  the  chronicler  imitated 
grotesquely  enough,.  The  church,  it  seems,  knew 
him,  but  never  at  its  services  ;  he  came  there  some- 
times, but  only  to  be  alone.  If  anyone  entered  to 
dust  or  sweep  or  close  a  window — or  perhaps  to  cast 
an  eye  on  that  queer  visitor — he  would  go  away.  He 
was,  indeed,  to  sum  it  all  up,  a  "  peculiar  old  bloke  ". 
I  agree ;  but  since  I  have  been  to  Woodbridge  I 
understand  at  least  one  of  Fitzgerald's  idiosyncrasies 
— his  devotion  to  Suffolk. 

High  as  the  church  tower  reached,  higher  still,  on 
the  crown  and  centre  of  the  town,  was  another  of 
its  surprises — a  great  windmill,  anywhere  a  bizarre 
and  delightful  object — as  how  many  painters  have 
felt  ! — but  here,  among  all  these  houses,  doubly 
unexpected.  Everywhere  one  turned  there  seemed 
to  be  some  new  discovery  :  here  it  was  the  old  monastic 
building  (now  someone's  manor)  by  the  church,  there 
the  long  line  of  almshouses,  rebuilt  in  dignity  by  a 
City  company,  and  handsome  indeed  with  their  long 
terraces.  From  them  we  passed — exploring  after 
further  vestiges  of  E.  F.  G. — out  through  a  narrow 
lane  between  high,  close  hedges  of  privet,  and  back 
along  a  ridge  which  a  little  valley  divided  from  the 
buildings  of  a  fine  grammar  school ;  then  down  again, 
and  up  to  where,  among  pines,  was  the  tiny  box  of 
a  lodge  in  which  the  "  peculiar  old  bloke  "  preferred 
to  live  for  certain  other  years,  in  contempt  of  the 
adjoining  manor  house.  In  that  pilgrimage  one  found 
out  that  much  of  the  charm  and  unexpectedness  was 
due  to  the  town's  position  on  a  huddle  of  little  hills. 
But  the  townsfolk  had  helped  Nature  ;  and  it  was  a 
joy  to  see  how  at  points  of  artistic  vantage  cedars 
were  planted,  leaning  out  from  trim  gardens  over  the 
leisurely  streets. 

That  same  impression  of  a  people  who  inherited 
the  taste  for  pleasing  line  and  for  judicious  ornament 
was  confirmed  everywhere  I  went  in  Suffolk — in  the 
genuine  Suffolk,  not  among  the  mushroom  growths 
of  Felixstowe.  The  carved  house-fronts  in  Ipswich — 
notably  one  close  by  St.  Mary-le-Tower — exceeded 
anything  of  their  kind  that  I  had  seen  ;  and  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  apart  from  the  great  church  and  the 
monastic  buildings,  there  were  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses  of  far  later  date  (one  perhaps  of  Miss  Austin's 
period)  simply  admirable  in  design.  Where,  indeed, 
would  you  find  anything  handsomer,  comelier,  or  more 
typical  of  a  ripe  and  gracious  Anglicanism  than  the 
red-fronted  rectory  which  looks  out  from  among  trees 
on  to  the  old  churchyard?  I  trust  the  incumbent  has 
the  cellar  that  his  house  deserves  :  a  venerable  port 
would  tone  well  with  that  mellow  brickwork. 

Vet,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  had  seen,  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me  to  find  that  here  in  East  Anglia  one  of 


the  old  skilled  handicrafts  had  its  home.  Silk  from 
Suffolk  would  have  sounded  before  almost  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  and  at  Sudbury  I  was  strangely 
puzzled  by  the  little  three-storied  houses,  with  a  range 
of  tall  windows  on  the  first  floor,  through  which  came 
the  drumming  of  looms.  There  were,  of  course, 
ordinary  factories,  too — the  power  looms  of  Sudbury 
compete  with  Macclesfield — but  the  old  hand-loom  trade 
still  lingers  there,  and  the  finest  silks  and  velvets  come 
from  it.  I  was  taken  to  see  one  velvet  weaver  who 
had  been  employed  to  make  some  of  the  robes  for  the 
last  Coronation,  and  I  saw  him  at  the  delicate  work. 
A  brass  wand  laid  in  under  the  threads  of  the  web 
raises  a  line  of  tiny  loops,  then  a  knife  drawn  along 
cuts  the  tops  of  these  loops,  and  you  have  the  pile  ; 
and  so  it  goes  on,  precise  and  dainty.  The  skilled 
worker  can  do  it  more  faultlessly  than  the  best 
machine — but  that  is  all.  The  machine  comes  too  near 
him  for  the  trade  to  live,  and  it  is  vanishing.  This 
man  was  over  fifty,  and  he  looked  older,  having  that 
introspective  face  of  the  weaver  whose  mind  may  be 
busy  elsewhere  while  hand  and  eye  are  at  the  routine. 
Yet  he  was  one  of  the  youngest,  and  no  wonder.  Why 
should  men  train  for  a  trade  that  can  give  so  bare 
a  living?  In  full  occupation  the  wage  is  low,  and  all 
is  piecework,  which  may  leave  many  a  week  idle. 
Yet  the  hand-loom  still  has  its  justification,  and  I  saw 
it  at  Sudbury.  Where  the  object  is  to  produce  a 
limited  amount  of  some  elaborate  design,  the  human 
agent,  adjusting  a  most  complicated  instrument,  still 
has  scope.  Of  two  small  factories  given  over  to  this 
work,  one  was  closed  against  all  comers  ;  so  jealously 
guarded  was  the  secret  of  patterns  being  woven 
specially  for  one  great  London  firm.  But  the  other 
might  be  entered — an  old  malt  house  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  Jacquard  looms,  erected  in  the  upper  storey, 
while  below  were  stored  the  silks  and  the  dyeing 
vats.  Here  was  a  business  such  as  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  William  Morris,  all  controlled 
by  one  man,  who  was  director,  designer,  and,  if  need 
came,  weaver  as  well — able  not  only  to  copy  or  adapt 
some  wonderful  intricacy  of  colour  from  old  brocade, 
but  to  plan  it  out  for  the  weaver  and  then  to  work 
out  the  difficult  problem  of  setting  up  that  web  of 
many  threads.  Here  were  stuffs  made  as  a  man  might 
make  a  picture,  not  for  endless  mechanical  repetition, 
but  to  carry  out  once  one  decorative  idea.  There  were 
splendours  of  red  and  blue,  rich  mediaeval  inspira- 
tions;  ultra-modern  violences  of  "futurist"  colour, 
which  would  dominate  a  whole  room  ;  but  there  were 
also  subtle  delicacies  of  tone  and  fabric — one,  for 
instance,  woven  of  three  threads,  black,  white  and 
yellow,  was  coloured  for  all  the  world  like  a  poplar 
leaf  in  autumn,  resembling  it  in  texture  as  well  as  in 
colour,  for  part  of  the  design  was  woven  in  velvet 
that  stood  up  like  the  ribbing  on  a  leaf.  This  craft 
was,  in  a  sense,  exotic,  too,  for  the  use  of  Jacquard 
looms  which  weave  a  figured  stuff  had  died  out  in 
Sudbury  ;  only  one  old  workman  had  ever  handled 
one,  and  the  artist  manufacturer  captured  him  and 
made  him  a  foreman.  But  the  craft  had  been  there 
before,  brought  in  by  Huguenots  or  Flemings,  and 
the  names  for  parts  of  the  loom  which  Suffolk  uses 
are  strange  in  Yorkshire,  so  that  the  northern  makers 
of  machinery  need  special  explanation.  Long  may 
the  craft  flourish,  for  the  presence  among  them  of 
varying  occupations— the  sea,  the  fowler's  cot,  the 
loom — makes  somehow  of  these  East  Anglians  a 
sturdier,  more  independent  folk  than  the  people  of  the 
home  counties.  "  Posh  ",  FitzGerald's  friend  may 
have  been,  as  the  verger  at  Woodbridge  reported,. 
"  a  fool  of  a  man  ",  who  muddled  away  his  employer's 
bequest  of  boats  and  gear ;  but  he  came,  at  any  rate, 
of  a  strong  stock,  whose  hand  and  eye  were  not  yet 
divorced  from  the  beauty  of  Nature  ;  and  he  and  his 
like,  bred  by  those  slow  waters,  were  little  prone  to 
disturb  with  uneasy  bustle  the  contemplation  of  an 
Oriental  calm. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  HUNTING  PARSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lovegrove  House,  East  Southsea, 

15  December  it)  1 3. 

Sir— The  letters  on  the  above  subject  in  your  columns 
remind  me  of  a  similar  discussion  in  "  The  County 
Gentleman  "  some  twelve  years  ago. 

In  particular,  I  recall  a  short  letter  from  one  whom  I  was 
privileged  to  call  my  friend,  one  whom  very  many  of  your 
readers  must  also  remember  with  affection  and  respect. 
It  was  headed  "  A  London  Parson's  Opinion  ",  and  was  to 
this  effect : — 

"  St.  Alban's  Clergy  House,  Holborn,  E.C. 
"  Sir, — Here  in  this  parish  our  opportunities  of  sj>ort  are 
limited  to  baiting  on  the  pavement  with  the  street  door  for 
a  wicket,  but  were  I  a  country  parson,  I  think  I  should  vote 
for  fox-hunting. 

Yours  truly, 

Arthur  H.  Stanton." 

Perhaps  the  opinion  of  such  a  noble  and  really  Christ-like 
soul  as  Father  Stanton  may  have  some  weight  with  those 
of  your  correspondents  who  apparently  regard  the  croquet- 
playing  curate  of  contemporary  comic  fiction  as  the 
muscular  Christian's  ideal. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  R.  Whallky  (Capt.) 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  an  individualist  country  like  England,  whose 
Church,  with  its  numerous  nuances  of  beliefs  ranging  from 
High  to  Ivow  Church,  more  or  less  faithfully  reflects  the 
opinions  of  its  adherents,  it  seems  only  natural,  and  indeed 
inevitable,  that  there  should  be,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  a 
similar  elasticity  of  opinions  in  connection  with  more  mun- 
dane matters. — or,  in  other  words,  with  the  things  of  this 
world. 

The  humanitarians  who  write  denouncing  the  hunting 
parson  forget  the  irony  of  Him  who  said,  because  He  con- 
sorted not  with  the  "  unco'  guid  "  of  His  time,  that  He  was 
accused  of  being  a  wine-bibber  and  a  frequenter  of  publicans 
and  even  more  shady  persons. 

If  such  people  were  logical,  they  would  insist  that  their 
ministers  should  boycott  the  Army  as  an  agency  for  human 
butchery  on  a  large  scale.  Certainly  the  race-course  and  the 
green-room  should  be  taboo,  and  their  connection  with 
jockeys,  racing  men,  and  actresses  should  be  confined  to 
the  four  walls  of  the  church  within  which  they  minister. 
I  doubt  whether  a  certain  number  of  the  smoking-rooms  at 
the  clubs  should  not  be  closed  to  them.  In  fact,  if  such 
people  had  their  way,  ministers  of  religion  should  be  kept 
in  glass  cases  and  only  allowed  out  to  attend  humanitarian 
meetings.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  policy  which  has  driven 
our  hard  drinkers,  when  they  can  afford  it,  from  pubs  into 
clubs.  The  true  reformer,  Christian  or  other,  mixes  with 
the  sinners  and  tries  to  lift  them  to  a  higher  level. 

If  a  parson  has  scruples  against  foxhunting,  then,  unless 
he  feels  he  has  a  mission  like  one  of  the  saints  of  old  to 
reform  foxhunters,  let  him  keep  out  of  foxhunting  districts. 
But  if  a  foxhunting  parson  does  not  feel  that  the  thing  is 
wrong  (and  there  are  many  parsons  who  don't),  and  if  he 
lives  in  a  neighbourhood  of  foxhunters,  I  cannot  but  see  that 
far  more  good  is  likely  to  come  in  other  ways  from  his 
mixing  with  the  people  and  taking  part  in  their  sports  than 
keeping  himself  severely  aloof. 

One  reason  for  abolishing  tithe  was,  to  my  mind,  the 
very  mistaken  idea  of  relieving  the  clergyman  of  the  busi- 
ness and  farming  side  of  his  profession.  But  if  his  spiritual 
life  apparently  gained  for  the  moment,  the  mere  fact  that 
he  no  longer  had  the  same  distinct  interest  in  the  soil 
and  its  products  has  proved,  I  am  sure,  a  severe  loss. 
Even  if  the  taking  of  tithe  in  kind  had  certain  disadvan- 
tages, such  disadvantages  were  far  less  in  the  case  of  his 
farming  the  ^lebe.    To  really  sympathise  and  get  in  touch 
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with  people  you  must  have  common  interests,  tastes  and 
pursuits.  Then  from  that  common  ground  you  can  lead 
them  on  to  higher  things.  But  the  "  aloof  "  parson,  unless 
he  is  a  saint,  and  not  merely  living  a  detached  life  in  com- 
fortable surroundings,  like  so  many  persons  who  desire  to 
reform  their  neighbours,  does  not  get  home  like  the  real 
parish  priest  who  shares  as  far  as  possible  in  the  lives  of 
his  people. 

To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  hunting 
parson  should  injure  tender  consciences  in  (say)  Manchester, 
even  if  they  be  consciences  mainly  sensitive  to  failings  and 
defects  which  they  have  no  mind  to;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  loss  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  at 
(say)  Market  Harboro'  (to  take  a  place  I  don't  know)  the 
parson  who  hunts  (and  yet  keeps  up  his  spiritual  end)  is 
sure  to  get  more  closely  into  touch  with  the  mentality  and 
conscience  of  the  local  community. 

I  am  not  out  to  defend  the  absolute  righteousness  of 
sport,  but  when  1  see  how  millions  of  that  noble  animal 
"  homo  sapiens  "  are  exploited  in  every  way  in  the  world, 
beaten,  hunted,  starved,  tortured,  murdered  by  swift  or 
slow  degrees,  possibly  to  earn  dividends  for  these  leisured 
humanitarians,  and  I  read  the  pother  kicked  up  over  the 
pursuit  and  death  of  a  few  thousand  foxes,  I  can  only 
wonder  at  the  woeful  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion  in 
such  people.  Here  is  a  mere  jot  and  tittle  that  in  time 
will  be  refined  out  of  existence  when,  and  when  only,  the 
daily  toll  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  far  more  agonising  and 
terrible,  to  their  own  species  has  been  lessened.  But  now 
that  lap-dogs  have  so  largely  usurped  the  place  of  children, 
all  things  are  possible. 

Yours  faithfully, 

RF.sricE  Fin  km. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27,  Green  Park,  Bath, 

14  December  19 13. 

Sir, — I  am  truly  glad  to  see  that  there  are  a  few  people 
who  have  sufficient  imagination  and  feeling  to  see  that  fox- 
hunting is  a  cruel  and  cowardly  sport  and  have  had  the 
courage  to  write  and  say  so,  in  spite  of  an  Archbishop 
having  some  "  kind-hearted  foxhunting  friends  ". 

That  Charles  Kingsley,  Reynold  Hole,  and  other 
benighted  parsons  went  a-hunting  only  makes  the  case 
worse,  instead  of  proving  foxhunting  an  innocent  sport  or 
worthy  of  comparison  with  manly  field  sports. 

If  certain  people  must  have  exciting  pastimes  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  jumping  hedges  and  running 
the  risk  of  breaking  their  necks  without  setting  a  pack  of 
hounds,  kept  up  at  great  expense,  to  hunt  down  and  mangle 
a  defenceless  creature. 

I  am  amazed  that  an  intellect  thought  suitable  for  a 
spiritual  teacher  should  be  capable  of  climbing  down  to  the 
level  of  a  savage.  The  sooner  the  eyes  of  these  gentlemen 
are  unglued  the  better  chance  there  will  be  for  their  laymen 
to  behave  more  like  Christians. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Palmer  Downing. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent  E.  L.  Daubeny,  who  writes 
so  severely  in  your  last  issue  on  the  Hunting  Parson,  can 
surely  never  have  visited  Ireland  in  the  hunting  season,  or 
else  he  (probably  I  ought  to  write  she)  would  have  known 
that  almost  every  Roman  Catholic  priest  there  owns  a  horse 
and  hunts  every  day  he  can.  A  good  many  years  ago 
the  Pope  tried  to  stop  Irish  priests  hunting,  but  even 
then  Westmeath  people  will  remember  a  much-respected 
parish  priest  in  that  county,  noted  for  his  love  of  a  horse, 
who  got  a  dispensation  from  Rome  to  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue his  favourite  sport.  This  veto  on  priests  hunting  has 
either  been  removed  or  become  a  dead  letter,  as  Roman 
Catholic    priests   now    hunt    in    Ireland    without    let  or 
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hindrance  from  their  superiors.  I  also  think  I  could  name 
at  least  one  Roman  Catholic  priest  doing  duty  in  England 
who  hunts  and  whose  work  docs  not  seem  to  suffer  from  it. 

Yours  truly, 

Major. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Cultra  Manor,  Co.  Down, 

16  December  1913. 
SiR— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  L.  Daubeny,  says  he 
can  "  recall  no  instance  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest's  name 
being  among  those  at  a  meet  or  following  the  hounds  ". 

I  can  tell  him  of  one  who  hunts  regularly  with  the  North 
Down  Harriers,  and  goes  well.  If  there  were  more  like 
him  there  would  be  less  trouble  in  Ireland. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  J.  Kennedy. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir— When  your  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  L.  Daubeny, 
writes  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst.  that  "  he  can  recall  no 
instance  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest's  name  being  at  a  meet 
or  following  the  hounds  ",  he  shows  that  Ireland,  at  all 
events,  is  a  terra  incognita  to  him. 

Yours  faithfully, 
H.  A.  L. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

King's  Bench  Walk, 
Temple. 

Sir,— If  anybody  wants  Scriptural  approval  for  foxhunting, 
he  will  find  it  in  the  "  Song  of  Solomon  " :— 

"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  our 
vines.  ..." 

In  England  foxes  do  not  spoil  vines— for  a  very  good 
reason— but  they  do  spoil  henroosts.  Why,  therefore,  should 
we  not  "  take  "  them  with  hound  and  horn? 

Yours, 

Jorrocks. 


ULSTER  AND  HOME  RULE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Westcliff  Lodge,  Bournemouth,  W., 

17  December  1913. 

Sir,— South  Lanark  has  struck  the  latest  blow 
against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  now  before  the  country, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  Government's  majority  from 
126  to  102  since  1910  shows  clearly  enough  that  Mr. 
Asquith  has  not  the  country  with  him.  Knowing 
this,  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  understand  why  Radicals 
are  so  super-anxious  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Opposition  on  their  own  particular  Bill.  We  should  all 
be  glad  to  see  the  Irish  question  settled  in  a  non-party 
spirit,  but  this  Bill  of  the  present  Government  is  dangerous 
and  hopelessly  impossible  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  amendment,  and  any  attempt  to  amend 
it  by  the  Opposition  renders  Unionists  open  to  the  same 
taunt  as  the  Government— viz.,  that  Home  Rule,  as  em- 
bodied in  this  Bill,  has  never  been  placed  before  the  electors. 
There  is,  therefore,  manifestly  no  mandate  either  to  amend 
or  pass  it.  And  if  Unionists  did  help  to  amend  it,  what 
guarantee  have  they  that  Ulster  will  agree?  Nothing  but 
the  consignment  of  the  Bill  to  the  Downing  Street  waste- 
paper  basket  will  prevent  the  resistance  of  Ulster. 

Is  not  the  oath  of  the  Covenanters  "  to  resist  the  setting 
up  of  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin,  with  an  Executive  re- 
sponsible to  it  "?  And  if  this  is  so,  how  can  any  amend- 
ment of  the  present  Bill  upset  this  binding  oath? 

A  referendum  direct  on  this  Bill,  or  a  General  Election, 
with  this  Bill  referred  to  electors  as  the  first  question  for 
them  to  solve,  is  the  only  remedy.  And  this  might  then  pave 
the  way  for  a  Conference  of  all  parties,  with  some  prospect 
of  a  settlement  in  which  Ulster  herself  voluntarily  joined  in. 


But  the  present  Bill  must  go.  There  is  no  other  way  out 
for  the  Government. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby. 


MEXICAN  CURRENCY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sir, — The    article    entitled    "  Consequence    of  General 
Huerta's  Decree  "  in  the  financial  section  of  the  "  Times  " 
bearing  the  date  of  8  November  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
current  criticism. 

A  better  acquaintance  with  his  subject  would  have  made 
known  to  the  writer  that  the  peon,  the  wage-earner  of 
Mexico,  is  not  reduced  to  the.  expedient  of  "  putting  up  the 
prices  of  commodities  ",  as  it  is  surmised  the  merchant  and 
trader  will  do,  "  in  order  to  make  good  in  one  way  what  they 
lose  by  a  depreciated  currency  in  another  ",  for  the  price  of 
I   his  simple  wants,   frijoles,   pulque,   tequila,    tabaco  and 
i   algodon,  will  only  be  affected  by  the  lack  of  men  for  their 
!   cultivation.     The  essence,   therefore,  of  the  attack  upon 
General  Huerta  is  due  to  the  results  which  I  have  italicised 
in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  The  railways,  like  everyone  else,  will  be  compelled  to 
accept  them— notes  of  the  National,  State,  and  London  and 
Mexico  Bank — and,  although  they  may  pay  wages  and  other 
local  liabilities  in  the  same  way,  their  surplus  revenue  must 
go  through  the  drastic  operation  of  exchange  before  it  can 
be  transmitted  for  the  use  of  the  stock  holders  ". 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that,  like  Persia,  China  and 
Turkey,  the  plight  in  which  Mexico  finds  herself  was 
originally  brought  about  by  the  propaganda  of  so-called 
Democratic  institutions,  and  that  the  extremity  of  her 
present  condition  is  due  to  the  United  States  championing 
the  causes  of  those' Presidents  most  likely  to  grant  conces- 
sions to  the  "  big  interests  "  of  the  United  States,  it  seems 
grossly,  if  characteristically,  unjust  to  condemn  a  man  for 
decreeing  that  payment  shall  be  made  in  the  only  way  at 
his  country's  disposal,  when  some  of  the  most  important  and 
wealthy  of  those  States  which  go  to  form  the  "  United 
States  of  America  "  do  not  even  make  an  effort  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debts  which  they  have  contracted  and  have, 
long  since,  repudiated. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Cristobal  ije  Murrieta. 

THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Windlestone,  Ferry  Hill. 

December  1913. 
Sir, — I  see  the  "  Times  "  has  been  chipping  at  the 
object  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhibition  as  seen  from  a 
business  point  of  view.  Well,  everything  is  done  from  a 
business  point  of  view  in  this  naughty  world,  from  pitch 
and  toss  to  manslaughter,  from  skinning  a  pig  to  smother- 
ing an  archbishop.  Even  little  love  affairs  have  money  in 
them,  especially  from  the  lady's  point  of  view.  I  remember 
once  upon  a  time  a  Parisian  cocotte,  in  reply  to  my  accusa- 
tion of  her  being  avare,  replied  :  "  What  would  you  have 
me  do?  I  cannot  fly  to  my  concierge  for  money  ".  So  it  is 
of  picture  shows  and  everything  else;  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  but  also  often  the  production  of  much  good,  and 
if,  as  I  believe,  this  gallery  in  question  produces  an  educa- 
tion and  elevates  a  taste,  then  the  aesthetic,  as  well  as  the 
business  affair,  will  be  realised;  and  what  more  do  you 
want  ? 

To  pass  away  from  this  and  to  go  to  the  pictures  the 
feeling  I  have  is  that  I  would  like  to  have  all  the  gems  put 
into  one  room,  and  drop  the  curtain  over  the  rest. 

I  am  sick  of  your  Reynolds  and  Gainsboroughs  and  Law- 
rences and  Romneys,  with  their  chubby  babies  in  ecstasv 
with  themselves  or  with  their  mothers,  or  the  long-drawn- 
out  mother  by  herself  with  impossible  figure  against  a 
ridiculous  background  of  trees,  and  not  too  well  drawn 
either,  or  painted,  if  we  are  to  take  the  standard  from  the 
greatest  men.  Much  fuss  is  made  of  the  Cowper  Raphael. 
I  have  seen  the  thing  before,  and  I  do  not  want  it  at  all. 
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1  hope  it  will  go  to  America,  and  nol  sel  out  on  its  return. 

Raphael  is  much  over-rated.  He  is  best  in  hi>  frescoes 
at  the  Vatican  and  his  portraits  of  the  Topes,  and  as  for 
his  "  Madonnas  and  Child  "  they  can  go  hang.  Hut  let 
us  turn  and  look,  and  lei  me  try  to  possess  the  "  El  Greco 
ot  St.  Catherine  ".  There  is  colour,  imagination, 
quality,  and  feeling.  It  is  meant  /or  itself.  There 
is  no  affectation  that  i^  bom  of  the  subject.  Though 
a  saint,  of  course,  vou  do  nol  feel  it  is  religion, 
but  it  is  art.  This,  the  two  Moros,  the  "  Hoy  on 
the  Morse,"  by  Isaac  Oliver,  the  Zurberan,  and  the 
Hogarth,  together  with  the  "  Dutchmen  "  and  my  own 
immaculate  "  Degas  "-- which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be 
bought  for  the  nation,  nol  that  anyone  cares  twopence  for 
the  nation — form,  to  my  mind,  the  gems  of  the  collection. 

Oh  yes,  there  are  one  or  two  more,  the  Vandyke  from 
Holford  House  and  one  or  (wo  primitives.  But,  taken 
en  gros  even,  the  show  is  a  line  one,  and  1  credit  to  the 
promoters  of  it,  even  from  their  own  point  of  view,  selfish 
though  it  may  be.  I  hope  they  will  get  much  money  and, 
for  goodness  sake,  buy  the  right  pictures,  never  mind  what 
public  opinion  says.  Fait  ce  que  doit  advienne  que  pourra. 
Taste,  not  knowledge,  is  what  is  wanted.  Take,  for 
instance,  Mr.  George  Moore,  whose  taste  in  matters  artistic 
bien  entendu  is  almost  infallible;  but  beside  the  savant  or 
an  encyclopaedia  to  detail  history  or  give  a  pedigree  he  is 
useless.  If  only  artists  would  try  simplicity — witness  the 
Terburg,  No.  61.  Simplicity  in  art  as  against  the  finish 
of  modern  schools  is  like  the  difference  between  a  painted  ; 
face  and  a  clean  one.  The  one  is  refreshed  and  refresh- 
ing, and  the  other  rococo  and  misleading. 

Francis  Howard  has  done  very  well;  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness. 

I  have  just  read  again  Mr.  George  Moore's  "  Modern 
Painting  ". 

It  should  be  in  all  libraries;  it  is  an  education  for  the 
wicked  and  a  school  for  saints.  Experto  crede,  believe 
me,  I  have  tried  it,  and  I  belong  to  the  latter  class  of 
saints. 

William  Eden. 


"LIGHT"  AND  LIGHT  LITERATCRE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springbank,  Hamilton, 

3  November  19 13. 
Sir, — Over  the  entrance  to  each  of  the  public  libraries 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  so  freely  scattered  over  Scotland 
he  has  had  engraven  the  motto,  "  Let  there  be  Light  ". 
But  so  far  this  has  not  had  the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  fiat. 
For  we  are  told  that  there  has  been  not  so  much  a  growth 
of  Light  as  that  of  a  love  for  Light  Literature,  which  is  ! 
something  very  different.  Herein  we  may  find  what  Mr. 
Hardy  calls  "  One  of  Life's  Little  Ironies  ". 

Yours  truly, 

James  Bell. 


LORD  LISTER'S  WORK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Himalaya  Club,  Mussoorie,  India, 

16  October  1913. 
Sir, — Though  distance  causes  a  delay,  I  trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  answer  the  letter  of  Mr.  Napier  in  your  issue 
of  the  20th  of  September.  Mr.  Napier  dubs  his  letter  as 
"  much  too  short  ",  and  in  it  he  accuses  me  as  condescend- 
ing to  literary  artifice.  He  bases  this  accusation  upon  your 
reviewer's  summary  of  certain  parts  of  my  book,  "  Lord 
Lister:  His  Life  and  Work" — namely,  "until  1877  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh,  and  London  remained  obdurate "  to 
Lister's  doctrines.  Of  course,  I  never  made  any  such  a  state- 
ment as  Mr.  Napier,  through  the  agency  of  your  reviewer, 
seems  to  imagine.  Both  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  largely 
adopted  antiseptics  many  years  before  1877,  as  I  showed  in 
chapters  VIII.,  IX.,  and  XI. 

Vou  is  very  truly, 

G.  T.  Wrench. 


REVIEWS. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
"  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  An  Autobiography."  Macmillan. 

THE  besl  tiling  about  biography  was  probably  said 
in  poetry— thai  no  man  can  truly  write  his  single 
day,  and  no  one  can  write  it  lor  him  on  earth.  It 
applies  alike  to  the  fool  and  the  genius,  and  to  the  little 
mean  man  and  to  the  noble  one;  so  that  we  may  some- 
what despair  of  reaching  and  understanding  history,  if, 
as  one  school  insists,  the  history  of  a  nation  is  the  his- 
tory of  its  great  men.  There  have  been  many  lives  of 
Napoleon,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  excellent,  even 
enthralling,  to  read,  and  are  generally  accepted  as 
authentic  and  sound.  One  wonders  how  near  does  the 
best  of  them  really  come  to  laying  bare  the  mind  and 
soul  of  Napoleon?  If  the  Napoleon  of  biography  is  as 
closely  akin  to  the  Napoleon  of  real  life  as,  say,  a 
Stuffed  lion  in  a  shop  window  is  to  a  lion  in  the  forest, 
the  biographer  has  perhaps  done  exceedingly  well. 
But  is  the  likeness  as  g<x)d?  We  may  have  our  doubts. 
Taxidermy  is  surely  a  far  simpler  art  when  applied  to 
the  king  of  beasts  than  when  applied  to,  one  need  not 
sa\  the  king  of  men,  but  to  any  man.  Probably  the 
Napoleon  of  biography,  therefore,  .answers  about  as 
well  to  the  live  Napoleon  as  the  lion  plainly  skinned  but 
not  set  up  answers  to  the  live  lion  in  its  forest.  With 
some  such  reservation  as  this,  which  a  sense  of  humour 
insists  on — especially  when  "  lives  "  of  great  men 
and  of  others  who  are  not  really  great  are  the  fashion 
— we  may  certainly  get  plenty  of  enjoyment  out  of  the 
biographies  and  autobiographies  of  to-day.  On  the 
whole  they  seem  to  be  about  the  best  things  in  the 
market.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  worth  putting  on  the 
shelf  and  dipping"  into  a  second  time.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
autobiography  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  kind. 
One  could  do  with  a  book  a  little  less  weighty — this  one 
weighs  3 j  lbs. — and  by  the  time  we  reach  the  "  Peace 
of  Righteousness",  "The  Panama  Canal",  and  the 
Appendices  our  interest  has  begun  to  faint  some- 
what. We  are  scarcely  equal  then  to  the  strain  of  a 
battle  joined  again  between  the  author  and  Mr. 
Woodrow  Wilson — though  naturally  in  America 
another  view  is  being  taken.  But  the  first  two  pounds 
or  so  of  the  book  are  m  ist  entertaining.  "  Boyhood 
and  Youth  ",  "  In  Cowboy  Land  ",  "  Practical  Poli- 
tics ",  "The  Vigor  of  Life" — we  could  wish  the 
author  had  made  the  small  concession  of  vigour  for 
vigor — and  then  later  in  the  book  "  Outdoors  and  In- 
doors ".  It  is  written  in  good,  nervous  English,  and 
is  all  simple  and  natural ;  nothing-  sententious  and  the 
egoism  modest,  so  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  "  I  "  milch 
less  self-consciously  than  many  of  us  manage  to  say 
"We  ".  "Outdoors  and  Indoors"  is  a  perfectly 
informal  account  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  home  among  his 
children  and  birds  and  his  disarray  of  books,  and  a 
rare  zest  of  life  is  in  every  page.  It  is  clear  he  truly 
is  a  book-lover,  reading  here  and  there  just  as  the 
mood  or  fancy  of  the  moment  takes  him,  and  making" 
light,  in  a  way  that  would  have  rejoiced  Lamb,  of  pom- 
pous lists  of  best  books  and  of  all  plans  of  orderly 
reading.  In  another  place  he  turns  to  birds,  and 
plunges  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  into  the  rushy  meadows 
of  the  river  Itchen  and  the  depths  of  the  New  Forest 
to  watch  and  listen  all  day  to  the  common  English 
kinds ;  how  true  his  taste  is  in  the  matter  is  shown  by 
the  notes  on  the  blackcap,  the  faeriest  little  singer 
of  them  all,  to  which  gross  ears  are  sealed. 

He  started  life  as  an  awkward,  sickly  boy,  timid, 
diffident  !  He  grew  up  with  difficulty,  and  he  believes 
that  by  practice  and  painstaking  he  slowly  schooled 
himself  to  overcome  his  fears.  The  pages  that  touch 
on  this  arc  curious  and  persuasive.  But  when  he  goes 
on  to  quote  Marryat,  and  to  insist  that  sickly,  nervous 
boys  can  always  scientifically  train  themselves  to  beat 
their  own  natures,  we  should  say  he  is  in  deeper  water 
than  he  thinks.  Surely  he  tends  too  much  to  be  clearing 
the  mysteries  of  life,  of  environment  and  heredity.  Even 
the  optimist  did  not  claim  that  man  could  do  more 
than  "  half-control  his  doom  ". 

Those,  then,  are  the  pages  in.  the  book  which  will 
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chiefly  interest  readers  who  love  to  play  with  the 
problems  of  how  the  world's  great  men  forced  a  way 
to  fame. 

But  there  is,  at  any  rate,  one  thing  that  appeals  to 
the  imagination  even  more  than  success,  success  in  the 
pursuit  of  name,  place,  estate — and  that  is  a  stark 
hand-to-hand  set-to  for  dear  life  between  two  very 
Strong  and  desperate  men.  Something  of  the  old, 
elemental  man  still  lurks  in  us  :  the  tiger  deep  down  in 
many  a  man's  nature  still  burns  bright  ;  and  the 
passage  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells  of  his  affair  with 
the  bully  in  cowboy-land  is  the  passage  of  the  book. 
After  reading  it  one  has  no  appetite  for  Tammany  and 
the  Bosses  and  Trusts  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
only  way  is  to  give  it  almost  word  for  word. 

"  It  was  .  .  .  an  occasion  when  I  was  out  for  lost 
horses.  Below,  the  hotel  had  merely  a  bar-room,  a 
dining-room,  and  a  lean-to  kitchen  ;  above  was  a  loft 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  beds  in  it.  It  was  late  in.  the 
evening  when  I  reached  the  place.  I  heard  one  or  two 
shots  in  the  bar-room  as  I  came  up,  and  I  disliked 
going  in.  But  there  was  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  it 
was  a  cold  night.  Inside  the  room  were  several  men, 
who,  including  the  bar-tender,  were  wearing  the  kind 
of  smile  worn  by  men  who  are  making  believe  to  like 
what  they  don't  like.  A  shabby  individual  in  a  broad 
hat,  with  a  cocked  gun  in  each  hand,  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  floor  talking  with  strident  profanity.  He 
had  evidently  been  shooting  at  the  clock,  which  had 
two  or  three  holes  in  its  face.  ...  As  soon  as  he  saw 
me  he  hailed  me  as  '  Four  eyes  ',  in  reference  to  my 
spectacles,  and  said  :  '  Four  eyes  is  going  to  treat  '. 
I  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  got  behind  the  stove  and  sat 
down,  thinking  to  escape  notice.  He  followed  me, 
however,  and,  though  I  tried  to  pass  it  off  as  a  jest, 
this  merely  made  him  more  offensive,  and  he  stood 
leaning  over  me,  a  gun  in  each  hand,  using  very  foul 
language.  He  was  foolish  to  stand  so  near,  and, 
moreover,  his  heels  were  close  together,  so  that  his 
position  was  unstable.  Accordingly,  in  response  to 
his  reiterated  command  that  I  should  set  up  the  drinks, 
I  said,  '  Well,  as  I've  got  to,  I've  got  to',  and  rose, 
looking  past  him. 

"  As  I  rose  I  struck  quick  and  hard  with  my  right 
just  to  one  side  of  the  point  of  his  jaw,  hitting  with 
my  left  as  I  straightened  out,  and  then  again  with  my 
right.  He  fired  the  guns,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  was  merely  a  convulsive  action  of  his  hands  or 
whether  he  was  trying  to  shoot  me.  When  he  went 
down  he  struck  the  corner  of  the  bar  with  his  head. 
It  was  not  a  case  in  which  one  could  afford  to  take 
chances,  and  if  he  had  moved  I  was  about  to  drop  on 
his  ribs  with  my  knees  ;  but  he  was  senseless.  I  took 
away  the  guns,  and  the  other  people  in  the  room,  who 
were  now  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  him,  hustled  him 
out  and  put  him  in  a  shed.  I  got  dinner  as  soon  as 
possible,  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  room  away  from 
the  windows,  and  then  went  upstairs  to  bed,  where  it 
was  dark,  so  that  there  could  be  no  chance  of  anyone 
shooting  at  me  from  the  outside.  However  nothing 
happened.  When  my  assailant  came  to  he  went  down 
to  the  station  and  left  on  a  freight." 

"  My  assailant  "  is  rather  good — and  obviously 
sincere.  But  the  whole  passage  is  well  worth  quoting 
because  it  is  truly  typical  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  always 
sees  straight  before  him,  and  lets  drive.  He  is  surely 
a  direct,  uncomplex  man  of  action  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  uncomplex  man  in  the  world.  A  man  like 
this,  armed  with  a  great  will  and  perhaps  a  still 
greater  vitality,  is  certainly  a  hard  one  to  stop  in  his 
pursuit  of  success.  He  "  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy 
chance  " — and  holds  on.  And  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  in  some  degree  captain  of  his  fate  one  can  hardly 
doubt  on  setting  down  the  book.  However  this  is 
little  enough  light  on  the  dark  story  of  success  and 
failure  in  life  generally  ;  because,  for  one  thing,  it  docs 
not  give  us  the  slightest  real  clue  as  to  how  the  man 
came  by  that  will  and  how  he  came  by  that  vitality. 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells  us  they  can  always  be  bred  in  a 
man,  and  gradually  cultivated  by  him  to  the  requisite 
quality  and  amount  needed  for  high  success  in  life, 


we  can  but  smile  at  his  direct  simplicity.    But  the  fact 
is  that  often  these  strong,  enduring,  successful  men 
really  know  exceedingly  little  about  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  done.    We  once  inquired  curiously  of  a 
good  rabbit-shot  how  exactly  he  got  his  rabb'ts.  Now, 
often  an  indifferent  performer  will  give  you  a  scientific 
;  explanation  of  exactly  how  it  is  done.    Not  so  this 
j  performer,  who  candidly  said  :  "  Oh,  well,  I  put  up 
j  my  gun,  you  know,  and  shoot  at  them  as  quick  and 
I  straight  as  I  can,  and  when  I'm  in  g<x)d  form  I  get 
them — that's  all  ".    Probably  the  very  successful  man 
of   action,    the   national   leader,    say,   or    the  multi- 
millionaire,  usually   knows  about   as  much   as  that 
rabbit-shooter  exactly   how   he   has  got   to   the  top. 
Failure  appears  so  much  easier  to  account  for  !  Have- 
not  nearly  all  of  us  who  have  failed  in  life  plenty  of 
good  explanations.  D. 


MR.  ARTHUR  SYMONS'S  NEW  POEMS. 

"Knave  of  Hearts."      By  Arthur  Symons,  1894-1908. 
Heinemann.    5s.  net. 

OF  all  solitudes,  that  of  the  poet  is  the  quietest  and 
most  intent.  From  wandering  to  and  fro  about 
the  earth,  from  its  vanity,  show,  make-believe,  its 
beauty,  love,  its  warring  causes,  he  comes  back  to 
himself  and  makes  of  his  fleeting  emotions  a  lasting 
tranquillity,  selects  from  the  enormous  panorama  his 
small  handful  of  enduring  and  endurable  memories.  It 
may  be  that  the  greatest  poets  reflect  the  largest  views. 
To  read  them  is  to  move  in  a  clearer,  more  ordered 
but  none  the  less  comprehensive  world.  But  where 
they  gain  in  scope  they  lose  in  intimacy. 

A  sequence  of  five  sonnets,  entitled  "The  Brother  of 
a  Weed  ",  with  which  Mr.  Arthur  Symons's  new 
volume  opens,  expresses  a  sudden  awakening  to  the 
perils  of  a  seclusion  that  must  imply  a  corresponding 
exclusiveness.  "  I  have  shut  up  my  soul  .  .  .  against 
the  world  ",  so  begins  this  quiet  reverie,  "  I  am  begin- 
ning to  find  out  that  there  Are  beings  to  be  pitied  every- 
where ".  He  realises,  like  a  child  in  a  quiet,  walled-in 
garden,  stirred  from  a  daydream  by  some  apparently 
horrible  and  gratuitous  little  tragedy  of  beak  or  claw, 
that  life  is  little  else  than  an  anxious  fear  to  the  most 
harmless  of  earth's  inhabitants.  "  Who  can  be  happy 
while  these  things  are  done?  "  "How  can  I  sit  under 
a  tree  and  read?  "  Then  comes  the  further,  hardly  less 
childlike  reflection  :  everything  is  quick  with  life  and 
ardour,  rose  and  seed  and  dragon-fly  : 

Why  is  it  that  the  joy  of  living  gives 
Forgetfulness  to  everything  that  lives? 

and  once  more  he  must  turn  home  again  :  "  I  have  been 
of  all  men  loneliest  ",  seeing  that  I  have  built  the  w  orld 
"of  my  imaginings  ". 

Quite  the  most  amiable,  though  not  the  least  worldly, 
of  Job's  comforters  would  console  himself,  if  not  the 
poet,  with  the  thought  of  Mr.  Symons's  critical  work. 
A  criticism  so  penetrating,  precise,  sensitively  sym- 
pathetic could  never  have  been  written  by  a  hardened 
recluse,  by  a  man  ribbed-in  with  icy  scorn  of  the  world 
without.  But  the  labours  of  the  mind  bring  no  comfort 
to  the  solitary  spirit.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Symons's 
poetry  wears  more  than  a  tinge  of  the  exotic.  It  is 
intimately  personal,  a  poetry  of  passivity  rather  than  of 
action,  of  the  stuff  of  dreams  rather  than  of  broad 
waking.  Few  echoes  from  the  great  Fair,  its  brass  and 
rabble,  ripple  its  quietude.  It  is  nervous,  plastic,  out- 
come of  dusk  and  dark  and  moonlight,  not  of  storms 
and  the  noonday.  It  broods  and  shimmers  beneath  its 
I  revealing  veil  of  words.  It  arises,  like  a  quiet  wave  of 
wind  stirring  the  green  branches  of  evening,  as  it  were, 
out  of  nowhere  and  returns  in  faint  die-away  cadence 
into  nothing.  And  always  it  is  concerned  with  the 
borderland  between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  the 
reality  and  the  symbol. 

In  half-envious  raillery  the  poet  teases  unconscious, 
unsurprisable,  insouciant  Fauvette  : — 

But  after,  when  we  must  have  had 
That  little  converse  I  recall, 
When  I  was  mystically  mad, 
And  vou  a  wholesome  animal  .  .  . 
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At  least  you  wondered  then  !    Your  eyes, 
Those  grave  and  steady  eyes,  began 
To  open  in  extreme  surprise 
At  the  extravagance  of  man. 

Ah,  you  were  sane  and  I  was  mad  .  .  . 

Always  mystically  mad,  he  has  footed  it,  an  immortal 
masquer,  an  unhappy  shade,  in  a  Venetian  Masque 
of  Ghosls,  and  Columbine  runs  past  him.  At  times 
even  this  reflection  of  reality  by  a  further  remove  verges 
on  hallucination  : — 

Why  is  it  that  I  see 
Her  burning  web  of  hair? 
It  burns  and  strangles  me. 
No,  there  is  nothing  there 
But  sunlight  and  cool  air  .  .  . 

And  I  shall  never  know 
If  this  too  shining  thing 
The  wind  blows  to  and  fro, 
Mocking  and  comforting, 
Is  any  living  thing.  .  .  . 

Yet  that  hallucination  is  the  intensest  of  all  possible 
experiences,  though  certainly  not  quite  rational  and 
trustworthy.  And  so  we  are  brought  back  to  the  con- 
fession every  poet  more  or  less  is  forced  to  make, 
maybe  to  Fauvette,  but  at  any  rate  to  the  world  con- 
temning and  contemned  :  "Ah,  you  were  sane  and  I  was 
mad  "  ;  and  he  sits  humorously  discomfited  on  the  sharp 
horns  of  the  dilemma  crisply  defined  by  Verlaine  : — 

The  one  thing  needful  on  earth,  it 

Is  not  to  be  whimpering. 

Is  life  after  all  a  thing 
Real  enough  to  be  worth  it? 

At  the  very  least,  life  must  be  worth  it,  if  it  can  bear 
translation  into  so  delicate  and  reassuring  an  art.  Mr. 
Symons  has  never  been  the  poet — though  his  verse 
may  prove  that  he  has  unfailingly  been  the  vane — of  j 
impulse.  He  has  sung  not  so  much  because  he  must,  I 
as  because  he  immensely  desired  to.  For  the  expres- 
sion of  these  evanishing  moods,  these  wistful,  at  times 
almost  listless,  longings,  caprices,  regrets,  ennuis, 
ironies,  a  labour  has  been  necessary  compared  with 
which  the  breaking  of  stones  is  a  more  thankless  and 
fruitless,  but  is  certainly  not  a  more  enervating,  ordeal. 

So,  too,  Mr.  Symons's  translations  from  Verlaine, 
Chenier,  Catullus — they  are,  what  is  indeed  the  only 
excuse  for  attempting  the  all-but-impossible,  re-crea- 
tions. The  original  is  here,  as  near  as  original  can  be 
in  an  alien  language,  and  in  addition  they  bear  the 
impress  of  a  mind  into  which  that  original  has  sunk 
and  suffered  a  sea  change.  The  natural  defects  of  such 
work  as  a  whole  are  excessive  fastidiousness,  too 
dainty,  too  deliberately  careless  a  handling.  But  of 
rhetoric,  shallow  fluency,  colourless  intellectualism  there 
is  no  trace.  It  is  to  some  degree  work  of  another  day, 
of  a  period  already  honoured  by  definition — the  nineties. 
Suns  rise  and  set.  The  cauldron  merrily  bubbles  on. 
And  already  that  faint  something  that  is  not  dust,  but 
a  kind  of  mellow  glaze  or  bloom,  is  beginning  to  rest 
on  the  fashion  of  these  poems,  bestowing  on  them  a 
beauty  in  which  time — that  destroys  so  mercilessly 
what  is  mortal — alone  knows  how  to  enshrine  what  will 
outlast  at  least  many  beautiful  and  indifferent  changes 
of  the  moon. 


THE  BLUE  STOCKING  IN  EXCELSIS. 

"  Madame  Necker,  her  Family  and  her  Friends.  With 
some  account  of  her  Husband's  Three  Adminis- 
trations." By  Mark  Gambier  Parry.  Illustrated. 
Blackwood.    12s.  6d.  net. 

EVERYBODY  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud— which  is 
the  extreme  characteristic  type  of  French  Switzer- 
land— can  read  and  write  at  an  early  age;  it  is  the 
model  country  of  educational  statisticians,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  Europe  more  alien  to  literature.  Wit, 
humour,  imagination  seem  to  have  been  weeded  out  of 


the  Vaudois  by  centuries  of  school  :  and  they  provide 
accountants  and  hotel-keepers  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  couple  to  whom  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  dedicates  this 
volume  show  the  sublimated  Swiss.  Jacques  Nicker 
attempted — with  great  probity  and  ability — to  re- 
organise the  finances  of  a  great  kingdom  in  which  he 
was  a  resident  alien  ;  his  wife,  who  in  our  days  would 
have  made  millions  by  hotel-keeping,  organised  an 
extremely  successful  salon.  Both  had  the  respectable 
virtues  to  excess,  and  the  man  was  something  more 
than  merely  respectable. 

As  for  the  lady,  she  was  the  handsome  daughter 
of  a  Swiss  Protestant  divine,  and  wore  blue  stockings 
from  her  early  girlhood,  in  a  society  where  hose  of  that 
colour  were  much  in  fashion.    She  saw  the  perform- 
ances of  Voltaire's  plays  directed  by  their  author  in  the 
transmogrified  barn   at  Mon  Repos — a  centre  about 
which  pullulated  literary  societies  such  as  the  Academic 
des  Eaux  de  la  Poudriere,  of  which  she  was  founder 
and  president.     In  these  surroundings,  having  been 
much  courted  for  some  years,  she  at  last — but  not  for 
the  last  time — bestowed,   or  one  would  rather  say, 
placed  her  affections.    Twice  in  her  life  she  attached 
herself  to  a  man  :  in  each  case  the  attachment  was 
durable,  solid  and  worthy.    In  each  case,  also,  the  man 
was  financially  the  most  eligible  within  her  field  of 
choice.    First  of  the  two  was  Edward  Gibbon,  then  in 
the  flower  of  his  unattractive  youth.    He  was  a  prig, 
and  an  ugly  prig,  and  a  cowardly  prig ;  but  he  could 
talk  elegant  pomposities  as  well  as  Mile.  Curchod 
herself,  who  throughout  life  wielded  the  language  of 
compliment  as  if  it  was  a  beadle's  wand  ;  and  he  came 
of  rich  parents.  The  parents  were  obdurate,  and  Gibbon 
threw  her  over  with  every  circumstance  of  meanness, 
though  she  clung  to  him  like  a  limpet.    When  finally 
detached,  she  scolded,  but  did  not  bear  malice  ;  then, 
going  to  Paris  as  dame  de  compagnie  to  Madame  de 
Vermcnoux,   attached   herself  once   more   (this  time 
successfully)  to  the  good  Necker,  whose  aspiration  was 
to  marry,  not  Mile.  Curchod,  but  Madame  de  Ver- 
mcnoux.   The  marriage  was  surreptitious  and  Madame 
de  Vermenoux  was  angry,  but  did  not  remain  so  :  the 
virtuous  Vaudoise  neither  harboured  resentment  nor 
inspired  it.    The  only  people  who  hated  her  hated  her, 
like  Mme.  d'Oberkirch,  because  she  was  a  prig — "  pre- 
tentious and  pedantic,  perpetually  swinging  a  thurible 
in  front  of  her  divine  husband  ".   This  was,  of  course, 
after  Necker  had  completely  "  arrived      as  she  was 
determined  that  he  should  do.    But  from  the  first  her 
r61e  was  that  of  incense  bearer.      Nobody  was  ever 
better  fitted  to  head  a  coterie,  for  nobody  could  be 
more  impervious  to  humour  or  more  lavish  of  eulogy. 
She  was  not  the  one  to  have  a  preference ;  anybody 
who  wrote  any  book  was  equally  welcome  to  her  enter- 
tainments ;  an  essay  on  military  tactics  was  just  as 
good  a  passport  there  as  a  discourse  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  Madame  Necker  would  express 
with    equal    assurance    her    approbation    of  either. 
Did  she  ever  dispraise?    It  would  be  interesting  to 
know.     Probably  the  secret  of  her  success  was  her 
universality  of  adulation.    But  in  truth  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry  tells  us  very   little   about   this,   or  anything 
that    would    have    let    us    into    the    secret    of  the 
character.    So  much  as  this  he  does  make  clear,  that 
Necker  was  an  infinitely  more  estimable  creature  than 
Madame;  that  he  was  a  good  hearted  human  being; 
and  that  his  daughter  got  on  a  good  deal  better  with 
him  than  with  the  paragon  of  wives  and  mothers  who 
so  fussed  about  her.    There  is  one  delightful  picture  of 
the  future  Mme.  de  Stael.    The  Grand  Duke  Paul  of 
Russia  and   his   Grand    Duchess   were   visiting  the 
Neckers  and  were  heaping  compliments  on  the  Minister 
(then  wearing  the  halo  of  his  first  retirement)  which 
Madame   Necker  emphasised  and  exaggerated — thus 
making  it  necessary  for  her  husband  to  rival  her 
demonstration.    Germaine,  aged  sixteen,  was  listening, 
"  attending  to  the  conversation  without  taking  much 
part  in  it  ".    This  was  not  a  position  that  her  mother's 
daughter  could  bear,   and  the  talented  young  lady, 
"  more   and   more   moved   by   the   compliments  her 
parents  were   receiving,   suddenly  gave  vent  to  her 
gratification  bv  bursting  into  tears  ". 
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PROCONSULIS  OTIA. 

"Political  and  Literary  Essays."      By  the  Earl  of 
Cromer.    Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net. 

FEW  of  our  proconsuls  are  as  cultured  as  Lord 
Cromer,  who  has  been  amusing-  himself  since  his 
return  from  Egypt  six  years  ago  by  writing  in  the 
magazines  and  the  "  Spectator  ".  These  articles,  re- 
produced in  the  volume  before  us,  are  of  unequal  value. 
The  essay  on  "  Translation  and  Paraphrase  "  shows 
wide  reading  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  classics, 
sound  judgment,  and  refined  taste.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  a  man  of  action  keeps  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Attic  dramatists  and  the  Roman  poets  in  such  good 
repair  at  Lord  Cromer's  age.  The  article  on  Disraeli, 
though  not  sympathetic,  is  a  piece  of  first-rate  political 
criticism.  Dealing  with  the  question  whether  Disraeli, 
however  brilliant  his  genius,  was  a  political  charlatan, 
Lord  Cromer  writes  :  "It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted 
that  his  ideas,  even  althoug"h  we  may  disagree  with 
them,  were  not  those  of  a  charlatan,  but  of  a  states- 
man. They  cannot  be  brushed  aside  as  trivial.  They 
deserve  serious  consideration."  As  an  instance,  he 
quotes  Disraeli's  statement  that  :  "  In  England,  where 
society  was  strong,  they  tolerated  a  weak  government ; 
but  in  Ireland,  where  society  was  weak,  the  policy 
should  be  to  have  the  government  strong  ".  Lord 
Cromer  most  justly  observes  that  the  generation  of 
191 2  cannot  dub  as  a  charlatan  the  man  who  wrote  in 
1844  "  Sybil;  or,  The  History  of  Two  Nations  ".  We 
commend  the  following  passage  to  the  latter-day 
Socialists  of  both  parties.  "  For  in  truth,  more 
especially  during  the  last  five  years,  we  have  been 
suffering  from  a  failure  to  recognise  betimes  the  truth 
of  this  foreseeing  statesman's  admonition.  Having  for 
years  neglected  social  reform,  we  have  recently  tried 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  the  hurried  adoption  of  a 
number  of  measures,  often  faulty  in  principle  and  ill- 
considered  in  detail,  which  seek  to  obtain  by  frenzied 
haste  those  advantages  which  can  oniy  be  secured  by 
the  strenuous  and  persistent  application  of  sound  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  deliberate  and  well-considered  legis- 
lative enactments."  The  last  member  of  this  sentence 
is  verbose,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  We  also  agree 
with  Lord  Cromer  that  Disraeli's  idea  of  fusing  the 
Radicals  and  Tories  into  a  national  party  with  the 
patricians  at  their  head  was  "  foredoomed  to  failure  ", 
and  deserved  to  be.  We,  too,  endorse  Lord  Goschen's 
dictum,  quoted  by  Lord  Cromer  with  approval,  that 
Disraeli's  dishing  of  the  Whigs  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1867  might  have  increased  the  number  of  Conserva- 
tives, but  weakened  real  Conservatism.  "  Many  of 
Disraeli's  political  descendants  seem  to  care  little  for 
Conservatism  ",  adds  Lord  Cromer,  "  but  they  are 
prepared  to  advocate  Socialist  or  quasi-Socialist  doc- 
trines in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  nominal  Con- 
servatives ".  We  suppose  Lord  Cromer  means  "  to 
try  to  increase  ",  for  the  Socialist  tricks  of  some 
modern  Unionists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  particu- 
larly successful  in  attracting  voters. 

Lord  Cromer  must  know  Lord  Milner  very  well,  and 
we  are  a  little  disappointed  by  the  absence  of  the  per- 
sonal touch  from  the  article  on  "  Lord  Milner  and 
Party  ".  Nor  has  Lord  Cromer  anything  particularly 
original  or  striking  to  say  about  the  Party  system.  He 
gently  rebukes  Lord  Milner  for  his  impracticability  in 
imagining  that  such  subjects  as  the  consolidation  of 
the  Empire  and  Tariff  Reform  could  be  withdrawn  from 
the  arena  of  party  politics.  "  Whatever  be  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  proposals  initiated  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, one  thing  appears  tolerably  certain,  and  that  is 
that  so  long  as  Tariff  Reform  and  Imperial  policy  are 
intimately  connected  together  there  is  not,  so  far  as 
can  be  at  present  judged,  the  most  remote  chance  of 
Imperialism  emerging  from  the  arena  of  party  strife." 
It  will  of  course  be  remembered  that  Lord  Cromer  is  a 
free-trader,  but  not  a  bigoted  one,  as  is  shown  by  his 
temperate  and  reasoned  essay  on  "  The  International 
Aspects  of  Free  Trade  ". 

Interesting  as  these  essays  are,  it  is  as  a  proconsul 
that  Lord  Cromer  made  his  reputation  ;  and  his  fame 
with  future  generations  will  rest  on  his  government  of  ! 


Egypt,  which,  under  the  modest  title  of  Agent-General, 
he  ruled  more  absolutely  and  far  more  successfully 
than  any  sultan  or  pasha  of  the  past.  The  public  will 
turn,  therefore,  at  once  and  eagerly  to  the  article  on 
"  The  Government  of  Subject  Races  ",  reprinted  from 
the  "  Quarterly  ",  and  to  that  on  the  "  Capitulations  in 
Egypt  ",  from  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  ".  The  govern- 
ment of  subject  races  is  a  vast  topic,  and  Lord  Cromer's 
counsels  are  a  little  confused  by  the  fact  that  his  article 
is  a  review  of  a  book  on  the  causes  that  led  to  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  leads  him  to  ask  whether 
a  similar  fate  is  awaiting  the  British  Empire — a  phrase 
which  he  uses  sometimes  of  our  dependencies  and  some- 
times of  Great  Britain.  Declining  to  follow  Lord 
Cromer  into  this  tempting  if  somewhat  trite  path  of 
speculation,  we  extract  the  terse  and  emphatic  conclu- 
sion that  "  our  relations  with  the  various  races  who  are 
subjects  of  the  King  of  England  should  be  founded  on 
the  granite  rock  of  the  Christian  moral  code  ".  This 
does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  we  should  attempt  to 
impose  upon  the  East  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the 
West.  Lord  Cromer  knows  his  Oriental  too  well  for 
that ;  indeed,  we  imagine  that  he  is  opposed  to  inter- 
ference with  ancient  religious  beliefs,  for  he  says  not 
a  word  about  missionaries.  By  the  Christian  moral 
code  Lord  Cromer  means  doing  as  you  would  be  done 
by,  and  the  meting  out  of  justice  in  taxation  and 
administration.  The  idea  of  governing  a  Roman 
province  was  that  the  proconsul  should  send  as  large 
a  tribute  to  Rome  as  possible,  to  which  the  proconsul 
added  a  mental  note  that  he  should  carry  off  as  much 
as  possible  in  his  own  pocket.  Cicero  discusses  the 
acceptance  of  a  governorship  solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  recouping  his  election  expenses  in  Rome.  The 
government  of  India  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  John 
Company  was  conducted  on  similar  lines.  Lord 
Cromer  insists  on  two  principles  :  that  local  revenues 
shall  be  spent  locally,  and  that  over-centralisation,  by 
which  we  think  he  means  too  much  interference  from 
London,  shall  be  avoided.  Over-centralisation,  or 
officialism,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of 
French  and  German  colonisation.  What  distinguishes 
the  British  from  the  Continental  official  is  that  the 
Englishman  decides  for  himself,  takes  the  initiative, 
and  does  not  shirk  responsibility.  Lord  Cromer  thinks 
that  our  government  of  subject  races  depends  not  so 
much  on  the  sword  as  on  our  convincing  them  that  we 
are  governing  them  in  their  own  interest.  The  diffi- 
culty of  steering  between  the  philanthropic  and  the 
commercial  schools  of  imperialism  is  quite  appreciated 
by  Lord  Cromer.  Both  require  the  curb  of  common- 
sense.  The  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty,  veracity, 
and  justice  are  the  foundations  of  our  empire  in  the 
East.  We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  article  on  the  "  Capitulations  in 
Egypt  ",  which  we  advise  everybody  to  read,  both  on 
account  of  its  special  knowledge  and  because  at  this 
moment  the  elections  to  the  legislative  assembly  are 
languidly  proceeding  in  Egypt.  Lord  Cromer  is 
emphatic  in  his  warning  against  the  folly  of  thrusting- 
on  Orientals  parliamentary  institutions,  which  they 
neither  understand  nor  desire.  In  our  opinion  Lord 
Kitchener  is  showing  some  dangerously  demagogic 
tendencies,  of  which  the  Five  Feddan  law  is  a  fore- 
taste. Egypt  must  always  be  cosmopolitan,  and  no 
one  who  has  not  been  there  or  studied  its  affairs  very 
closely  can  have  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  muddle 
of  the  Capitulations.  The  so-called  European  residents 
in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  have  most  of  them  been  born 
in  Egypt ;  many  of  these  families  have  been  there  for 
three  and  four  generations..  But  they  are  not  Egyp- 
tians; they  are  Italian,  French,  Austrian,  Greek,  or 
British  citizens,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  house  in 
which  a  white  man  lives  is  British  or  Italian  territory, 
according  as  he  is  a  British  or  Italian  subject.  We 
know  of  no  other  country  where  domicile  and  citizen- 
ship are  so  widely  divorced.  Most  of  these  European- 
Egyptians  are  Jews,  and  they  form  a  financial  and  com- 
mercial freemasonry.  To  govern  these  people  by  laws 
made  by  the  Egyptian  princes,  pashas,  and  landowners, 
elected  by  the  fellaheen,  would  be  impossible  :  hence 
j  the  Capitulations  and  the  mixed  tribunals.  Lord  Cromer 
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does  not  go  farther  than  10  urge  the  simplification  of 
the  Capitulations,  not  their  abolition.  A  system  by 
which  "  no  important  law  can  be  made  applicable  to  an 
Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  or  a  German,  without  its 
detailed  provisions  having  received  the  consent,  not 
only  of  the  King  of  England,  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  the  German  Emperor,  but  also 
thai  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  every  other  ruling  potentate  in  Europe  " 
is  cumbersome  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  Lord  Cromer 
suggests  that  all  the  Powers  should  do  formally  what 
they  do  practically,  as  a  rule,  viz.,  vest  their  rights 
and  privileges  under  the  Capitulations  in  the  British 
Government.  For  legislation,  Lord  Cromer  tentatively 
proposes  two  chambers,  one  for  Europeans  and  one 
lor  Egyptians.  The  question  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, and  we  are  not  fond  of  soldiers  as  statesmen. 


SPANISH  ISLAM. 

"  Spanish  Islam :  a  History  of  the  Moslems  in  Spain." 
By  Beinhart  Dozy.  Translated,  with  a  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Additional  Notes,  by  Francis 
Griffin  Stokes.    Chatto  and  Windus.    21s.  net. 

THE  domination  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  for  more 
than  seven  centuries  must  always  fill  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
We  use  the  term  Moors,  by  the  way,  advisedly.  It 
was  good  enough  English  for  "  Mohammedan  "  for 
several  centuries,  and  satisfied  Shakespeare,  whatever 
modern  academical  pedants  may  say  about  the  accurate 
ethnological  discrimination  of  the  Mauri.  Of  course, 
the  Muslims  who  governed  most  of  Spain  with  such 
brilliant  success  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  of  one 
race,  but  partly  Berbers  and  partly  Arabs,  and  these 
latter  were  of  various  and  mutually  hostile  stocks.  It 
was  one  of  the  many  advances  which  Dozy  made  upon 
all  previous  historians  that  he  made  these  rivalries  of 
race  intelligible  and  traced  them  to  their  source.  But 
he  did  far  more  than  this.  He  was  not  only  one  of 
the  finest  Arabic  scholars  of  Europe,  having  an  amazing 
familiarity,  second  only  to  Quartrcmere's,  with  the 
mediaeval  forms  of  the  language,  and  an  insatiable 
passion  for  research,  but  he  had  the  literary  gift  which 
is  too  seldom  associated  with  erudition.  Dozy  was 
an  artist  among  historians.  He  did  not  heap  together 
raw,  undigested  chunks  of  learning  and  leave  his 
readers  to  masticate  and  choke  over  them ;  he  first 
patiently  assimilated  the  vast  stores  of  his  researches, 
and  then  cast  them  into  such  perfect  form  that  the 
history  became  a  finished  work  of  art,  closely  com- 
pacted, admirably  proportioned,  with  each  figure 
standing  full  of  life  and  character  against  the  ordered 
background  of  the  picture. 

It  was  doubtless  his  French  blood  that  gave  him 
his  lucidity  and  sense  of  proportion,  for  though  long 
settled  in  Holland  his  family  came  from  Hainault,  as 
we  learn  from  the  brief  biography  prefixed  to  this 
volume.  That  the  famous  "  Hisloire  des  Musulmans 
d'Espagne  "  was  written  in  French  may  have  been  due 
to  a  perception  that  an  artistic  history  could  best  find 
expression  in  an  artistic  language ;  but  Dozy  was 
probably  more  influenced  by  the  practical  consideration 
that  a  book  in  French  would  reach  a  vastly  wider  circle 
of  readers  than  one  in  Dutch.  His  fellow-countrymen 
regarded  the  choice  of  a  foreign  tongue  as  unpatriotic, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  world  of  students  rejoiced.  In 
Dutch  the  history  would  have  been  the  private  pos- 
session of  specialists ;  in  French  it  has  become  a 
historical  classic.  So  unchallenged  has  been  its 
authority  for  more  than  half  a  century  that  one  almost 
felt  there  was  a  case  of  lese  majeste  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whishaw,  in  their  book  on  "  Arabic  Spain  ", 
ventured  to  pick  a  few  little  holes  in  the  autocrat. 
They  did  indeed  "  spot  "  the  one  weak  place  in  his 
armour.  Dozy  did  not  know  Andalusia  as  one  should 
if  one  is  to  write  about  it,  and  hence,  whilst  his 
characters,  his  caliphs  and  vezirs,  his  kadis  and  emirs, 
his  Christian  martyrs  and  Muslim  judges,  live  and 
move  in  his  pages  in  a  consistent  historical  atmosphere, 
they  do  not  stand  upon  .1  solid  Andalusian  soil.  There 


is  a  lack  of  the  "  picturesque  "  setting  which  some- 
times gives  reality,  but  too  often  rings  false.  Dozy 
wisely  refused  to  be  "  picturesque  "  when  he  did  not 
see  the  picture  with  his  own  eyes,  and  jxxssibly  he  did 
not  possess  the  gift  of  such  description.  What  he 
did  understand  was  human  nature,  and  he  made  the 
actors  in  his  great  historical  drama  breathing  men 
and  women-  albeit  Moors  and  Mooresses. 

That  is  why  his  "  History  of  the  Muslems  in  Spain  " 
stands  apart  from  the  ruck  of  learned  chronicles,  a 
classic  among  a  few  other  classics  of  history.  That  is 
also  the  reason  for  its  finding,  at  last,  an  English 
translator.  It  has  waited  fifty-two  years  for  this 
distinction,  though  it  came  to  its  own  in  German  soon 
after  its  French  publication.  In  our  own  opinion 
the  translation  was  eminently  desirable;  for,  however 
easily  most  of  us  read  French,  we  certainly  read 
English  better,  and  the  translation  will  interest  many 
who  would  never  think  of  searching  for  the  now 
scarce  French  original.  Something  is  necessarily  lost 
in  any  translation  from  so  subtle  a  language  as  French, 
but  Sir.  Stokes  has  been  amazingly  successful  in  his 
task.  He  has  prudently  avoided  the  snares  of  a 
literal  rendering,  and  has  boldly  transformed  Dozy's 
meaning  into  vigorous  English.  In  fact,  the  book  does 
not  smack  of  French  at  all,  but  reads  as  if  it  had  been 
written  from  the  first  by  an  Englishman — and  so  well 
written  that  if  we  had  not  read  the  original  many 
years  ago  we  should  prefer  to  make  Dozy's  acquaint- 
ance through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Stokes's  translation. 
Nor  is  its  literary  excellence  attained  by  any  sacrifice 
of  scholarly  accuracy.  The  Arabic  names  are  even 
more  scientifically  spelt  than  in  the  original,  and  the 
notes,  if  slightly  popularised,  are  not  sacrificed  but 
augmented. 


A    FINE    BOOK    ON  CHANTILLV. 

"  Chantilly  in  History  and  Art."     By  Louise  M.  Bichter 
(Mrs.  J.  P.  Bichter).    Murray.    21s.  net. 

THIS  is  a  labour  of  love.  Mrs.  Richter  has  given  us 
the  best  description  of  the  treasures  of  Chantilly 
in  the  language.  She  might  have  said  more  of  the  place 
itself,  its  surroundings;  for  there  are  few  spots  in 
Northern  France  more  attractive  than  is  the  little 
town  of  Chantilly,  with  its  five  thousand  people,  so 
many  of  whom  are  English  born  and  bred.  Situated 
on  the  main  line  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  it  can  be 
reached  in  seven  hours  from  Charing  Cross  and  in  forty 
minutes  or  so  from  Paris.  It  is  very  easy  for  an 
Englishman  to  find  his  way  ;  for  the  trainers  and  stable 
boys  are  often  far  more  at  home  in  English  than  they 
are  in  French.  Its  race  meetings  draw  sportsmen 
from  every  side.  The  forest  covers  some  six  thousand 
acres,  and  is  near  to  those  of  Halatte  and  Compiegnc, 
so  near  that  it  is  possible  to  drive  for  close  on  fifty 
miles  through  wooded  scenery  with  but  few  breaks. 
The  staghounds  give  good  sport,  and  the  golf  links  are 
some  of  the  best  near  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  absolute  confidence  of  the  roads.  The  main 
road  to  Paris  has  often  been  very  good ;  but  the 
traffic  is  heavy  and  the  surface  is  sometimes  bad  at  the 
end  of  the  motoring  season.  The  old  towns  of  Com- 
piegne  and  Senlis,  the  Valley  of  the  Oise,  and  these 
miles  of  forest  would  make  Chantilly  one  of  the  most 
delightful  centres  in  any  country.  But  the  Chateau  is 
its  greatest  attraction,  for  although  it  has  been  in  part 
lately  restored,  its  art  treasures  are  unrivalled.  The 
first  palace,  which  belonged  to  the  Seigneurs  de  Senlis, 
was  pillaged  during  the  Jacquerie  of  1358.  The 
foundations  of  a  feudal  fortress  were  laid  thirty  years 
later  on  by  Pierre  d'Orgemont,  Chancellor  to 
Charles  V.  Marguerite,  the  heiress  of  this  family, 
married  Jean  II.,  Baron  de  Montmorency.  It  was  their 
son,  the  great  Connetable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  who 
built  on  an  island  close  to  the  older  feudal  castle  the 
Petit  Chateau,  a  splendid  example  of  Renaissance  work 
which  has  remained  almost  intact  down  to  the  present 
day.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
the  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  and  must 
have  used  her  Chateau  of  Chenonceaiix  as  his  model 
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when  creating  his  own  new  palace.  His  grand- 
daughter, Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  was  at  one  time 
engaged  to  marry  the  fascinating-  Bassompierre,  but 
Henri  IV.  loved  her,  and  persuaded  him  to  withdraw 
his  claims,  as  he  wished  to  keep  her  by  his  side  by 
marrying  her  to  his  nephew,  the  Prince  de  Conde.  It 
would  be  hard  to  tell  the  story  of  the  King's  love  in 
but  a  few  words.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  King's 
projected  war  against  the  Netherlands  was  to  free 
Europe  from  the  Austrian  yoke  or  to  recover  possession 
of  his  niece.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Chantilly 
remained  with  the  Conde  family  until  the  Due  de 
Bourbon  left  it  to  the  late  Due  d'Aumale,  who,  after 
having  restored  the  "  Grand  Chateau  ",  which  had  been 
so  spoiled  during  the  revolution  that  none  of  the 
rooms  were  protected  against  the  weather,  handed  it 
over  to  the  State. 

The  palace  is  now  a  museum  which  holds  the  vast 
treasures  gathered  by  one  of  the  most  critical  collectors 
of  modern  times.  The  "  Tres  Riches  Heures  "  of  the 
Duch  de  Berri  is  one  of  the  noblest  works  that  have 
come  down  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gives  us  the 
best  introduction  we  can  have  to  the  social  condition  of 
France  in  1415.  The  Due  d'Aumale  knew  its  value, 
and  bought  this  priceless  treasure  for  18,000  francs, 
although  it  was  valued  for  500  livres  tournois  at  thn 
death  of  the  Due  de  Berri.  Then  there  are  the  forty 
miniatures  of  Jean  Fouquet,  of  Tours,  who  was  Court 
Painter  to  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XL,  the  many 
drawings  by  Jean  Clouet,  Jean  Perreal,  and  Bourdichon. 
Francois  Clouet,  Jean's  great  son,  is  represented  by  his 
water-colour  sketch  of  Marget  de  France,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  his  drawings  of 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Cardinal 
de  Coligny,  and  Jossine  de  Puseleu.  Besides  these,  the 
museum  can  also  boast  of  a  fine  collection  of  the  works 
of  such  French  painters  as  Le  Nain,  Gaspar  and 
Nicholas  Poussin,  Mignard,  Le  Brun,  Rigaud,  Nattier, 
Boucher,  Watteau,  Lancret  de  Troy,  Greuze,  Madame 
Vigee  Lebrun,  Fragonard,  Horace  Vernet,  Ary  Scheffer, 
Ingres,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Detaille  and  Corot.  Mrs. 
Richter  has  done  England  a  true  service  by  introducing 
us  to  this  wonderful  museum  of  French  art.  The  illus- 
trations, too,  are  delicate  and  beautiful. 


NOVELS. 

"  Simple  Simon."    By  A.  Neil  Lyons.    Lane.  6s. 

WE  must  admit  at  once  that  this  is  a  controversial 
novel,  and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  not  within  our 
province  to  criticise  it  as  a  political  document.  The 
author's  first  object  has  been  to  attack  the  way  in  which 
the  Poor  Law  seems  to  him  to  be  administered.  He  hits 
out  on  every  side,  and  then  presents  his  own  theories 
with  a  persuasiveness  which  must  charm  almost  every 
reader  who  does  not  happen  to  have  a  seat  on  a  Board 
of  Guardians,  but  from  these  latter  we  fear  he  must 
expect  no  more  mercy  than  he  gives.    If  he  escapes 
the  arrows  of  the  Municipal  Reformer  he  will  surely 
fall  to  the  equally  bitter  attack  of  the  spears  of  the 
Trade  Union  Socialist,   and  every  orthodox  Radical 
will  rejoice  at  his  fall.    When  his  Simon  is  elected  a 
Guardian  for  the  particular  London  borough  he  styles 
"  Silverside  ",  fur  and  feather  begin  to  fly  quickly. 
The  new  man  is  utterly  careless  about  "  keeping  down  1 
the  rates  ",  and  positively  demands  that  able-bodied 
paupers  shall  be  employed  productively  in  accordance  | 
with  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.    When  Mr.  Lyons  is  on 
this  subject  he  has  a  heresy  on  almost  every  page,  j 
When  he  is  not  laughing  at  Mrs.  Prebendary  Pitt- 
Briscoe  (champion  of   thrift  and   a   probable  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Smiles-on-Self-Help),  he  is  making  I 
fun  of  Messrs.  Tom  Pusey  and  Jack  Bains  (Liberal  ' 
working  men).      Truly  we  have   no  idea   how  the  ' 
author's  own  theories  could  be  put  in  practice,  but  we 
recognise  that  he  is  an  extremely  clever  writer,  with 
an  agility  in  passing  from  grave  to  gay  which  is  quite 
amazing.    With  all  due  respect  to  London's  Boards  j 
of  Guardians,  it  is  no  mean  feat  to  have  made  their  i 
debates   both   probable   and   readable,   and   to  have 


created  an  interest  in  their  work  of  a  kind  which  does 
•  not  rise  solely  from  its  economic  or  humanitarian 
aspects.  As  described  by  Mr.  Lyons  the  Poor  Law  is 
human,  and  between  human  and  humanitarian  there 
is  often  fixed  a  too  wide  gull. 

Of  course,  our  Simple  Simon  is  for  ever  pricking  his 
fingers.  His  colleagues  dislike  him,  and  eventually 
scent  an  irregularity  in  his  private  life.  At  first  he 
shocks  Mrs.  Prebendary  Pitt-Briscoe  because  he  does 
not  marry  Caroline,  and  then  he  shocks  the  futile  and 
"  advancing  "  section  of  his  acquaintance  by  marrying 
her.  Mr.  Lyons  has  a  splendid  sense  for  the  ridi- 
culous, yet  he  is  never  blind  to  tragedy.  Much  of  the 
life  of  "  Silverside  "  is  squalid,  and  none  of  it  is  pretty. 
There  is  no  reticence  in  this  book,  yet  by  its  plain 
dealing  it  avoids  giving  any  suggestion  of  salacious- 
ness.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  author  expects 
attention  from  the  unofficial  censors,  for  he  closes  one 
incident  with  the  words  :  "  Now  let  us  be  pure  and 
think  of  margarine  ". 

"  The  Vision  Splendid."    By  D.  K.  Broster  and  G.  W. 
Taylor.    Murray.  6s. 

Collaboration  in  authorship  is  always  a  mysterious 
affair.  How  do  the  two  minds  work  a  single  pen? 
In  this  novel,  which  has  many  good  points,  we  seem  to 
trace  an  uncertainty  of  purpose  which  may  well  be  due 
to  lack  of  perfect  harmony  between  its  writers.  One 
of  them,  we  fancy,  wanted  to  make  Oriel  and  the 
Oxford  Movement  the  background  of  the  story,  whilst 
the  other  wanted  to  write  of  France  under  the  bour- 
geois monarchy.  The  book,  with  its  shifting  scene  and 
changing  interest,  looks  to  be  the  result  of  a  com- 
promise, and  compromise  in  literature  is  nearly  as  im- 
possible as  the  mixing,  of  fire  and  water.  We  have 
characters  cleverly  and  sympathetically  drawn,  inci- 
dents of  unusual  interest,  and  a  series  of  sketches  of 
men  whose  names  have  passed  into  proverbs,  yet  the 
novel  never  holds  us  for  long.  Oxford  and  Paris 
might,  indeed,  have  been  presented  on  the  same  stage 
with  good  effect  had  Lamennais  been  brought  forward 
in  contrast  and  comparison  with  a  Keble  or  a  Newman. 
The  Frenchman,  hoisting  his  cap  of  liberty  on  the 
cross,  resembled  the  Tractarians,  at  least  in  his  attack 
on  the  Erastian  system,  but  the  authors  have  missed 
this  opportunity  for  giving  coherence  to  their  narra- 
tive. The  scene  changes  merely  for  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman  to  a  young 
Legitimist  noble,  and  it  is  shifted  a  second  time  when 
she  is  left  a  widow  by  his  death  in  the  rising  for  Henri 
Cinque.  Her  father,  a  parson  of  the  old  school  :  kind, 
courteous,  distrustful  of  enthusiasm,  and  with  uncer- 
tain ideas  on  eschatology,  is  the  most  perfectly  drawn 
character  in  the  novel,  and  we  would  willingly  have 
had  him  in  every  chapter. 

"  The  Eternal  Maiden."     By  T.  Everett  Harre.  Duck- 
worth. 6s. 

Latitude  and  longitude  so  limit  our  sympathies  that 
it  is  usually  difficult  to  take  an  honest  interest  in  the 
Esquimo.  Few  of  us  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
race,  but  in  a  vague  way  we  are  apt  to  connect  them 
with  Greenland's  icy  mountains  and  the  smell  of 
blubber.  When  Mr.  Harre  tells  us  not  only  about  their 
manners  and  customs,  but  even  about  their  romantic 
legends  and  their  thoughts,  we  can  offer  little  criticism. 
We  read  the  first  chapter  of  his  tale  with  bitter  preju- 
dice, for  an  Esquimo  love  affair  seemed  almost  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  but  we  soon  found  ourselves  paying 
attention,  for  it  was  really  interesting.  There  was,  for 
instance,  a  girl  who  refused  a  suitor  because  his  fingers 
being  long  were  sure  to  be  frost-bitten.  Young  men 
went  out  in  search  of  fat  wives  who  would  keep  them 
and  the  children  warm  in  winter.  Later,  however,  we 
found  that  this  materialistic  view  of  life  was  strongly 
tempered  by  strange  spiritual  beliefs  and  by  tender  and 
even  heroic  affections.  To  those  who  want  something 
new  in  fiction  we  commend  "  The  Eternal  Maiden  ". 
Mr.  Harr£  may,  or  may  not,  know  the  heart  of  the 
Esquimo,  but  his  style  at  least  is  strikingly  vivid. 
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"  Lot's  Wife."    By  A.  M.  Judd.    Long.  6s. 

This  is  a  story  of  Australian  life  by  one  who,  we 
imagine,  has  more  than  a  literary  acquaintance  with 
the  bush.  The  plot  of  the  tale  is,  however,  both  com- 
monplace and  slender.  A  girl  makes  a  loveless  mar- 
riage with  a  man  of  middle  age,  falls  again  under  the 
spell  of  an  old  romance,  and  is  finally  conquered  by 
the  kindness  and  devotion  of  her  husband.  The  author 
lias  made  but  small  effort  to  put  flesh  and  blood  over 
this  skeleton  of  a  novel,  and,  when  the  psychological 
problem  gets  too  much  for  him,  he  simply  tells  us  an 
anecdote  about  bushrangers  or  "  black  fellows  ".  On 
such  congenial  subjects  he  writes  with  a  pleasant  ease, 
but  his  dialogue  is  often  impossibly  stilted.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  poor  Lot's 
wile  talks  :  "  Husband,  I  was  blind,  but  now  I  see. 
Think  not  of  dying  but  live  for  me,  your  own  true  wife 
from  henceforth  ". 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

"  Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa."   By  C.  H.  Stigand.  Macmillan. 
10s.  6fl.  net. 

Captain  Stigand  has  no  special  art  of  writing  and,  as  a  rule, 
frankly,  one  dislikes  books  that  have  not  been  written  by  authors 
with  some  gift  of  words  :  exactly — and  quite  as  justly — as  one 
dislikes  people  painting  pictures  who  are  not  good  artists  and  also 
people  building  houses  who  are  not  good  architects ;  or  as  one 
quite  deeply  resents  people  playing  the  violin  or  flute  in  public 
who  are  not  fiddlers  or  flautists.  But  Captain  .Stigand  has  such 
very  interesting  and  true  stories  to  tell  of  great  game,  and  his 
notes  on  the  native  mind  are  so  fresh,  that  it  is  hard  to  put  his 
book  down  once  we  have  taken  it  up.  Mr.  Roosevelt  writes  a 
Preface.  He  returns  to  his  favourite  theme  of  the  protective 
colouration  of  wild  life.  He  seems  more  than  ever  set  against 
this  theory  of  Evolution.  The  writer  of  this  notice  studied  the 
question  for  some  years,  choosing  birds  and  butterflies  for  his 
observations.  He  ended  by  concluding  that  the  question  was 
too  baffling  altogether  for  anything  but  a  lifelong  study :  is  not 
Mr.  Roosevelt  somewhat  too  confident  in  this  extraordinarily 
hard  discussion  ? 

"  My  Camel  Ride  From  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai."   By  Arthur  W.  Sutton. 
The  Century  Press.  15s. 

This  is  really  an  interesting  diary  detailing  the  adventures  of 
its  author,  who  followed  the  route  taken  by  the  wandering 
Israelites.  Though  written  in  somewhat  commonplace  language 
and  lacking  the  romantic  glamour  of  a  sentimental  journey,  the 
book  is  interesting.  The  illustrations  by  Dr.  Mackinnon  set  it 
off — more  especially  the  coloured  ones  with  their  tints  of  desert 
sunsets  and  sunrises.  The  narrative  is  full  of  praying  sheiks  and 
meeting  Arabs,  of  Mount  Horeb  or  "  Oreb  "  as  Milton  spelled  it, 
of  after-glows  and  the  site  of  Marah. 

"Desert  and  Water  Gardens  of  the  Red  Sea."  By  Cyril  Crossland, 
Cambridge  University  Press.    10s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  book  of  almost  unknown  regions  we  have  fascinating 
narratives  of  Hamitic  customs  and  Arabian  sword-dances,  of  the 
Bishari  whose  camels  are  far-famed,  of  Muslim  tombs  standing 
neglected  in  the  desert,  and  of  nomad  tribes  who  fold  their  tents 
and  steal  away  by  night  and  starshine.  The  author  also  speaks 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Red  Sea,  its  making  and  its  coralline  reefs. 
After  reading  his  book  we  wonder  with  him  "  at  the  neglect  of  this 
route  through  the  Red  Sea.  From  Atbara  a  perfectly  comfort- 
able train  journey  carries  one  swiftly  through  desert  and  moun- 
tains to  either  Port  Sudan  or  Suakin.  I  trust  that  I  have 
written  clearly  enough  to  prove  that  a  few  days  on  this  coast  is 
time  well  spent." 

"  The  Friendly  Road."   By  David  Grayson.   Melrose.  5s. 

This  is  the  book  of  an  optimist.  Mr.  Grayson  is  an  American 
and  Emerson  has  given  him  a  little  of  his  happiness,  Thoreau  his 
peace,  Walt  Whitman  his  rugged  force,  and  the  author  of 
"  David  Harum  "  some  of  his  insight  into  life  and  the  country. 
He  knows  the  gladness  of  open  green  places  and  the  mystery  of 
humming  cities.  He  meets  delightful  garden-enthusiasts  lapped 
in  wealth  like  the  Vedders  and  strange  Socialist  orators  like 
Bill  Halin,  to  whom  Socialism  is  synonymous  with  a  heart  broken 
in  the  Mills  of  Industry.  And  in  the  end  ho  realises  that  the 
city  is  only  country  after  all  and,  his  Wanderlust  satisfied,  he 
id  urns  to  his  own  farm  and  his  sister  Harriet,  who  presides  over 
rhubarb-pie  in  a  spotless  white  apron. 

"Shakespeare  as  a  Playwright."   By  Brander  Matthews.  Longmans. 
15s.  net. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  severe  disappointment.  It  is 
not  that  the  book  is,  absolutely  or  relatively,  bad.    It  is  dis- 


tinctly above  the  average — shrewd,  Honsiblc,  safe,  and  by  no 
means  ill-written.  But  Professor  Brander  Matthews  has  a 
name.  In  America,  where  the  stage  is  taken,  on  the  whole, 
more  seriously  than  in  England,  Professor  Brand  r  Matthews 
consecrates  in  his  person  tho  dignity  of  the  drama — a  witness  to 
its  status  as  a  line  art.  There  is  no  one  corresponding  to  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  (The  attitude  of  tho 
English  univcrsitier,  towards  the  drama  is  not  yet.  civilised.) 
We  expect  in  Professor  Matthews's  book  a  modern  and  technical 
treatment  of  Shakespeare.  "  Shakespeare  as  Playwright  "  sug- 
gests an  adventurous  discussion  of  Shakespeare's  stagecraft  as 
a  dramatist  who  fitted  his  plays  to  tho  Elizabethan  platform. 
It  suggests  a  courageous  re-reading  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
a  restoration  of  Shakespeare's  text  to  a  state  of  innocence  as 
regards  acts,  scenes,  and  stage  directions.  Instead  of  this  we 
get  a  book  of  Shakespearean  commentary  from  the  literary 
chair — none  of  it  inspired,  much  of  it  in  the  dull  vein  of  Mr. 
William  Archer's  "  Manual  of  Craftsmanship  "  and  kindred 
works.  Our  disappointment  is  complimentary  to  Professor 
Matthews,  in  that  it  is  directly  due  to  the  good  work  he.  has 
done  and  to  the  great  things  we  naturally  expect.  But,  frankly, 
this  is  no  book  for  a  stranger  to  read  who  desires  to  test  the 
author's  real  quality. 

"J.  M.  Synge  and  the  Irish  National  Theatre."   By  Maurice  Bourgeois. 

Constable.   7s.  fld. 

This  is  the  best  book  on  Synge  we  have  yet  had.    The  authoi 
]  does  not  write  as  ono  who  has  had  personal  touch  with  his 
subject.    He  has  imagined  Synge  from  hearsay  and  from  every 
i  scrap  of  evidence  which  is  now  to  be  had.    The  book  is  full  of 
1  information,  not  only  of  Synge's  life  and  work,  but  of  the  Irish 
National  Theatre.    The  whole  story  is  here  quite  simply  told 
from  an  observer's  point  of  view.    The  book  is  an  excellent 
corrective  of  all  the  personal  stories,  and  memoirs,  autobio- 
graphies and  impressions  of  those  who  were  themselves  actors 
in  the  talc.    Here  we  get  perspective  into  the  story  and  justice. 
M.  Boui'geois  is  wonderfully  industrious  for  so  shrewd  and 
quickhearted  a  man  as  this  book  shows  him  to  bo.    His  book 
will  be  the  starting  place  for  all  who  write  hereafter  of  Synge 
and  desire  a  solid  base  on  which  to  build  their  conception.  But 
the  book  is  more  than  that.    It  is  itself  full  of  good  criticism 
I  and  alive  with  understanding.    One  cannot  help  feeling,  so 
final  is  the  air  of  this  book,  that  an  institution  whose  history  can 
be  written  with  such  authority  and  completeness  must  be 
already  an  historical  subject.    Is  the  Irish  National  Theatre 
already  dead  that  it  can  be  so  judicially  measured  ? 

"Phiz  and  Dickens,  as  They  Appeared  to  Edgar  Browne."  Nisbet. 
15s.  net. 

Mr.  Edgar  Browne  is  the  son  of  Phiz,  and  his  intention  was 
j  to  write  a  book  about  his  father.    But  his  pen  has  run  away  ; 
1  and,  although  throughout  the  book  he  is  constantly  pulling  up 
j  and  apologising  for  his  waywardness,  he  has  been  quite  unable 
1  to  keep  to  the  business  in  hand.    The  first  part  of  the  book  is 
mainly  about  himself,  and  is  the  most  interesting.    Mr.  Browne 
has  pleasant  memories  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  of  the  way 
j  people  lived  when  he  was  young.    And  it  is  in  intimate  homely 
:  details  that  he  is  best.    From  a  stray  passage  here  and  there, 
by  chronicles  of  "  small  beer  ",  we  do  really  learn  what  Phiz  was 
like  ;  how  careless  he  was  about  his  dress  (he  had  to  be  taken  by 
force  to  the  tailor) ;  how  he  wore  white  ducks  ;  and  how  he  would 
never  walk  fifty  yards  if  he  could  get  a  horse.    As  an  artist  Phiz 
was  an  illustrator.    He  began  with  Pickwick.    He  never  used 
models,  but,  as  Mr.  Browne  says,  "  drew  after  the  fashion  of  a 
child  who  will  draw  you  a  picture  of  anything  without  even 
glancing  at  the  reality".    But  in  all  he  did  there  was  spontaneity 
and  vivacity,  humour  and  feeling  touched  with  eccentricity.  In 
addition  to  his  work  for  Dickens,  Phiz  produced  illustrations  for 
many  of  the  chief  figures  in  early  Victorian  literature,  and  among 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  were  Kean,  Phelps,  Robson, 
Charles  Lever,  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  Thackeray.    The  book 
contains  some  original  illustrations  by  Phiz,  now  reproduced  for 
the  first  time. 

"Mid-Victorian   Memories."    By  R.  E.  Francillon.    Hodder  and 
Stoughton.   10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Francillon  is  indiscreet  when  he  says  everybody  who  has 
survived  two  generations  ought  to  write,  and,  if  possible,  to 
get  published  his  recollections  of  them.  It  is  far  more  necessary 
to  urge  restraining  reasons  rather  than  offer  encouragement. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  lived  a  certain  length  of  time, 
even  if  his  days  have  been  spent  in  an  eventful  period  and 
among  interesting  people,  is  not  a  good  enough  reason  for 
writing  a  book.  Mr.  Francillon  is  safer  in  claiming  that  the 
"  Nobody  "  should  be  heard.  It  is,  after  all,  of  the  ordinary 
lives  of  ordinary  people  that  the  characteristic  atmosphere  of 
any  period  is  composed.  The  lives  of  great  men  frequently  tell 
us  little  of  their  times.  Assuming  Mr.  Krancillon's  valuation  of 
himself  as  a  "  Nobody  ",  he  has  made  an  entertaining,  though 
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somewhat  rambling,  book  of  reminiscences.  He  has  no  exciting 
adventures  to  describe,  no  theories  to  propound,  but  he  does 
succeed  in  weaving  for  the  susceptible  reader  something  of  the 
lost  atmosphere  of  mid-Victorian  days.  Without  condemning 
unsparingly  modern  methods  and  innovations  he  cannot  help 
pointing  the  moral  that  in  those  times  "  we  were  just  as  happy 
without  what  it  would  make  us  very  unhappy  to  be  without 
now  ".  Take  the  question  of  light.  "  In  the  drawing-room  a 
pair  of  composite  candles,  attended  by  a  snuffer-tray,  gave 
what  was  thought  enough  light  for  reading  or  the  needlework  at 
the  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  It  never  occurred  to 
anybody  to  want  anything  better,  so  long  as  there  was  nothing 
better  to  want  ".  That  gives  us  the  keynote  of  his  philosophy. 
For  the  rest  he  has  pleasant  anecdotes  of  more  or  less  distin- 
guished people,  and  he  writes  of  them  with  the  touch  of  the 
experienced  journalist — Swinburne,  Whistler,  Rossetti,  William 
Morris,  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold. 

"Vices  in  Virtues  and  other  Vagaries."   By  the  Author  of  "A  Life 
of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby."   Longmans.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Two  politicians  were  once  discussing  a  colleague  rather 
unfavourably.    One  of  them  said  :  "  You  know  he  is  no  fool  ". 

'"  Certainly  not  ",  said  the  other.    "  But  he  is  a  d  d  fool  ". 

A  like  delicate  discrimination  is  exhibited  by  the  writer  of  the 
entertaining  essays  in  this  volume.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  light 
and  shade,  and  can  understand  those  subtle  distinctions  that  make 
all  the  difference  between  things.  Most  of  his  pieces  are  mildly 
paradoxical.  He  discusses,  with  sufficient  originality  to  justify 
his  choice  of  subject,  the  hidden  vices  that  underlie  our  virtues. 
The  Vice  of  Gardening,  the  Vice  of  Common  Sense,  the  Vice  of 
Unselfishness,  and  the  Vice  of  Finishing  are  among  his  themes. 
The  book  would  have  been  improved  by  judicious  editing. 
.Some  of  the  author's  remarks  are  inclined  to  be  commonplace 
and  banal,  as  when  in  an  essay  on  "  Reviewing  ",  he  writes, 
"  Reviewers  are  a  much-abused  race,  and  it  is  an  ungrateful 
task  to  join  in  the  abuse.  There  are  still  men  of  high  talent 
among  them,  including  great  authors  and  skilled  experts  ;  but 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  of  them  as 
recommend  rubbishy  novels,  or  books  which  they  have  not 
read,  are  a  curse  to  the  country  ".  We  should  say  that  the 
praise  of  rubbish  is  not  a  sign  so  much  of  a  criminous  man  as 
of  an  uniirforrned  one. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

ONCE  more  the  Stock  Exchange  is  very  uneasy. 
'J  his  week  has  seen  another  serious  decline  in 
quotations  of  widely-held  securities  such  as  Consols, 
Canadian  Pacifies,  Rio  TintOS,  and  Brazil  Railway 
Common,  to  mention  only  a  few.  The  names  ol  the 
three  international  stocks  in  question  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  troubles  are  not  confined  to  London. 
Paris,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  are  all  suffering  from 
the  prevailing  depression,  while  reports  from  Brussels 
and  Amsterdam  are  also  unsatisfactory.  Never  in  the 
memory  of  any  living  member  has  the  Stock  Exchange 
been  so  despondent  lor  such  a  protracted  period.  '1  he 
long-drawn-out  decline  in  the  value  of  good-class 
securities — the  "  slow  panic  ",  as  the  Americans  call 
it — is  far  more  trying  to  the  nerves  than  the  sudden 
collapse.  Only  within  the  last  few  weeks  it  had  been 
hoped  that  the  latter  half  of  December  might  counter- 
act the  effects  of  the  depression  of  the  preceding 
months.  It  was  thought  that  bear  covering  and  the 
optimism  which  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year 
would  bring  about  an  appreciable  recovery.  Perhaps 
the  wish  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  thought, 
especially  as  the  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
big  financial  institutions  make  up  their  accounts  to  the 
end  of  December  and  a  rise  or  fall  of  a  few  points  in 
leading  securities  is  of  serious  import  to  the  final 
balance-sheets.  There  is  yet  time  for  some  recovery, 
but  the  declines  of  the  last  few  days  have  rendered  the 
recent  hopes  rather  doubtful  of  fulfilment. 

In  the  case  of  Consols,  the  continued  fall  is  largely 
due  to  the  continued  flow  of  new  capital  issues  of  a 
high-class  character,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
only  big  buyer  of  the  premier  security  in  these  days — 
namely,  the  Government  broker — is  for  the  moment 
absent  from  the  market.  Then  as  regards  Canadian 
Pacifies,  the  wholesale  criticism  that  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  latest  scheme  for  meeting  the  com- 
pany's financial  requirements  has  driven  away  invest- 
ment support  and  enabled  the  bears  to  conduct  opera- 
tions without  fear  of  serious  interference. 

Brazil  Commons  have  been  a  weak  spot  for  many 
months  and  the  latest  bout  of  selling  has  been  induced 
partly  by  rumours  that  the  interest  on  the  preferred 
stocks  is  not  likely  to  be  paid  in  full  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  This  has  been  denied,  but  the  critics — and 
the  bears — are  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  prior 
charges  of  the  company  now  amount  to  a  huge  sum 
(about  £980,000  for  interest  alone)  in  front  of  the  pre- 
ferred stocks. 

Then,  as  regards  Rio  Tintos,  it  is  rumoured  that  the 
Banco  Hispano-Americano,  which  has  suspended  pay- 
ment, was  a  large  holder  of  this  stock.  Whatever  the 
facts  may  be,  Rio  Tintos  in  one  day  fell  two  points, 
which,  if  not  unprecedented,  is  certainly  very  unusual. 
The  failure  of  the  Banco  Hispano-Americano  is  attri- 
buted mainly  to  its  extensive  interest  in  Mexican  securi- 
ties, and  this  has  led  to  a  decline  in  the  shares  of 
several  other  banks  with  Mexican  and  South  American 
interests. 

With  discouraging  circumstances  in  all  directions  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  small  investor,  who  is  often 
a  strong  bulwark  to  the  markets  when  prices  are  on 
the  down  grade,  is  consistently  holding  aloof.  The 
time  has  now  passed  when  investment  advisers  can 
point  to  low  prices  and  confidently  urge  their  clients  to 
buy.  Such  advice  has  been  given  many  times  during 
this  year  and  still  the  depreciation  in  values  has  con- 
tinued. Yet  if  the  advice  was  good  six  months  ago, 
as  it  then  appeared  to  be,  it  should  surely  be  better 
now  because  the  lane  must  eventually  have  a  turning. 

A  recovery  must  depend  upon  circumstances  which 
will  induce  the  bears  to  effect  covering  purchases. 
When  that  time  comes  there  will  be  a  very  sharp  rally 
because  the  supply  of  stocks  in  the  markets  will  auto- 
matically dry  up.  Then,  moreover,  the  small  investor 
no  doubt  will  hurry  in  to  buy  and  so  accelerate  the 
upward  movement. 


The  old  axiom,  "  Buy  in  bad  limes  ",  still  holds 
good,  and  on  this  argument  investors  who  are  prepared 
to  ignore  possible  further  fluctuations  for  a  time  cannot 
go  far  wrong  in  making  purchases  under  present  con- 
ditions, confining  themselves,  however,  to  high-class 
securities. 

As  far  as  speculative  shares  are  concerned  occasional 
sharp  improvements  may  be  seen  in  specialties  under 
the  influence  of  professional  operations,  but  in  such 
markets  the  outside  speculator  needs  to  be  very  alert — 
or  very  lucky  ! 

Consols  (Thursday's  closing)  71 -J — yi\  for  money 
and  yi\ — "/la  for  the  January  account,  a  decline  of  y'h 
on  the  week. 

Hank  rate  5  per  cent,  (increased  from  $\  per  cent. 
October  2nd). 

Next  general  carry  over,  December  27th. 


INSURANCE. 
Royal  London  Auxiliary  Insurance  Company. 

SO  frequently  of  late  have  new  insurance  companies 
failed  through  mismanagement  and  greed  for 
premium  income,  that  an  instance  of  sane  administra- 
tion comes  almost  as  a  surprise,  and  will  be  cordially 
welcomed.  After  the  lamentable  experience  which 
has  been  gained  in  so  many  directions,  companies 
which  made  a  promising  start  having  gone  under  one 
after  another,  no  sensible  person  would  care  to  predict 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Royal  London  Auxiliary  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Ltd.  Managements  of  youthful  insurance 
offices  are  constantly  tempted  to  accept  risks  of  a 
hazardous  character,  or  which  have  been  refused  else- 
where, and  consequently  egregious  blunders,  leading 
to  ruin,  may  be  made  hereafter.  Thus  far,  however, 
the  mistakes  that  have  reduced  so  many  concerns  to  a 
state  of  wreckage  have  not  been  repeated,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  permissible  to  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the 
prudent  policy  hitherto  pursued. 

It  is  ceitain,  at  any  rate,  that  on  30th  September 
last  the  business  of  this  company,  which  had  then 
existed  for  about  three  years  and  two  months,  was  in 
sound  condition,  and  the  goodwill  of  it  was  probably 
worth  the  £30,000  shown  in  the  balance-sheet  as  pur- 
chase of  business  account.  At  that  date  the  issued 
capital  amounted  to  £"130,000,  and  of  this  £90,000 
had  been  paid  up ;  while  the  various  funds  totalled 
£94,932 — namely,  life  assurance,  .£66,358;  fire, 
£10,750;  accident  and  general,  £'2,063;  capital  re- 
demption, £5,314;  investment  reserve,  ,£6,650;  and 
profit  and  loss,  ,£3,797.  These  funds  appear  to  have 
been  well  secured,  as  only  £2,071  was  taken  credit  for 
in  respect  of  preliminary  expenses  and  £'1,215  f°r 
establishment  expenses ;  and  the  customary  certificate 
stated  that  the  market  value  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
securities,  after  deducting  accrued  interest  and  allowing 
for  the  investment  reserve  fund,  exceeded  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  total  book  value  shown  in  the  balance-sheet. 
Altogether,  therefore,  the  goodwill  items  amounted  to 
less  than  £33,000,  or  very  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  paid-up  capital ;  and  the  investments  were  of  a 
solid  character,  comparatively  small  sums  being  held 
in  the  form  of  agents'  balances  and  outstanding 
premiums. 

An  examination  of  the  three  reports  so  far  issued 
shows  that  really  important  connections  have  already 
been  formed,  and  if  the  underwriting  proves  successful 
in  future  the  £33,000  referred  to  above  should  cause  no 
difficulties.  In  the  earliest  period,  from  8th  August, 
1910,  to  30th  September,  191 1,  premiums  to  the  amount 
of  £48,596  were  retained  by  the  company;  while  in  the 
second  and  third  periods,  each  occupying  twelve 
months,  the  corresponding  amount  raised  was  £74,105 
and  £"98,302  respectively.  Of  the  last-mentioned 
total,  £58,907  was  yielded  by  life  premiums,  .£25,680 
by  fire  premiums,  .£6,530  by  accident  and  general 
premiums,  and  .£1,086  by  capital  redemption  pre- 
miums— figures  which  go  far  to  prove  that  forcing 
(Continued  on  page  790.) 
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Office. 


Incorporated 

A.D. 

1720. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Accidents,  Motor-Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary, 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Third  Party,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 

Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary 
ROYAL  EXC  A  GE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

6  PAUL  STREET,  FINSBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Accumulated  Funds  and  Reserves  exceed 
£650,000 


The  Principal  Object  of  the  Company  apart  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
LIFE    ASSURANCE,  is  to  enable  Policyholders 

TO  PURCHASE  HOUSE  PROPERTY 

so  as  to  enable  them  to  become  the  owners  of  their  own  Homes. 

Advances  already  made  exceed  £1,500,000 

ADDITIONAL    AGENTS  WANTED. 

Prospectuses  and  Terms  on  application. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


GENERAL  L,FE  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 

Chief   Office:   103   CANNON    STREET,   LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

M.V.O.,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 
C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 


Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valentia,  C.B 
H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 
H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C..  M.P. 


Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 


Robert  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
D.Sc. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age.  and  a  second  payment 
at  death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and 
on  Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary, 

ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ASSETS   EXCEED  £23,500,000. 

Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 

Business  transacted  by  the  Company: 

(1)  LIFE    INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits,  with 
special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE    INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES    TO  COVER   LOSS  OF  RENT, 

INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,    THEFT,    AND    PLATE  GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,  including  Personal  Accident,  Motor  Car 
and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies  are  also  Granted. 

BONUS  YEAR  1913.— With  Profit  Life  Policies  effected 
this  year  at  Full  Annual  Premiums  will  rank  for  one  year's 
bonus  as  at  31st  December,  when  the  next  Quinquennial 
Valuation  falls  to  be  made. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,    LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  EXCEED 
CLAIMS  PAID    -    -    -  - 


-  £85,000,000 

-  £100,000,000 


To  the  Man  or  Woman  of 
Sixty  or  Seventy. 

TIME  is  getting  short.  Do  you  deny 
yourself  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life  which  late  middle  age  deserves  ?  If 
you  treble  your  income  you  will  treble 
your  enjoyment  of  life  and  lengthen  your 
days.  A  Canada  Life  Annuity  ensures  the 
regular,  punctual  payment  of  an  income 
far  in  excess  of  what  you  at  present  obtain. 

A  man  of  68  who  for  £1,000 
purchases  a  Canada  Life  Annuity 
derives  a  sure  income  of 
£127  7s.  9d.  for  life, 

and  his  security  is  absolute.  It  amounts 
to  Government  security.  The  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company  is  thelargest,strongest, 
and  oldest  Life  Office  in  Canada  ;  its  in- 
vestments are  controlled  by  Government, 
and  its  books  are  periodically  inspected  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  And  in  addition 
there  are  the  Company's  assets  of  over 
^"10,000,000  sterling.  Let  us  send  you  our 
special  Annuity  Booklet.    State  your  age  to 

Canada  Life  Assurance 
Company. 


(Accumulated  Funds,  £10,000,000. 


Established  1S47.) 


15  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE, 
&  LONDON,  E.C. 


BARR'S 


CASH  CLEARANCE 
SALE  OF 

SPRING 

FLOWER  I  N  G 


BULBS 


Including   DAFFODILS,  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  POLYANTHUS,  NARCISSI, 
IRISES,  &c,  for  the  Greenhouse,  Flower   Garden  and  to  naturalise  in 
Shrubberies,  Wild  Gardens,  and  in  Grass. 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

BULBS  IN  FIRST  CLASS  CONDITION 
Early  Orders  Invited,  as  Supply  is  Limited 
DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION 


BARR  &  SONS,  11, 12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


The  Best  Nightcap. 

Before  retiring  take  a  cup  of  the  "Allenburys"  DlETwhlch 
Induces  restful  sleep  and  nourishes  the  system.  Affords  an 
excellent  light  repast  and  Is  preferable  to  all  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. Prepared  from  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a  partially 
predigested  firm.  Made  In  a  minute  by  adding  boiling  water. 


Send  3d.  stamps  for  large  sample. 


Of  all  Chemists. 


1/6  &  3  -  per  tin. 


CD 


ALLEN  &  BANBURY'S  Ltd.,  Lombard  Street,  London. 
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methods  have  not  as  yet  been   resorted  to  by  the 

management. 

The  growth  of  the  business  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  mainly  due  to  natural  causes,  and  to  have  largely 
resulted  from  the  intimate  connections  which  exist 
between  the  company  and  the  powerful  Royal  London 
Mutual  Insurance  Society,  Ltd.,  of  which  it  is  merely 
a  development.  In  no  department,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  the  headway  made  been  otherwise  than  normal, 
and  the  small  premium  income  raised  in  the  fire  and 
accident  and  general  departments  suggests  that  the 
foreign  connections  are  not  as  yet  very  important.  Of 
course,  the  life  transactions  are  at  present  the  main- 
stay of  the  business,  and  in  this  direction  the  efforts  of 
the  management  have  proved  notably  successful,  as 
the  following  statistics  show  : — 

Policies       Sum      Now  Premiums.  Total 
Issued.    Assured.  Renewal.  Single.  Premiums. 

Period.        No.  £  £  £  £ 

1910-  11       6,307       554.'s34       27-355       9°6  26,618 

1911-  12       6,363       501,924       24,322       S3S  40,892 

1912-  13       7,389       507,064       25,191       763  58.907 
It  is  only  necessary  to  scan  the  above  figures  to 

realise  that  the  business  obtained  by  the  agents  has 
been  of  good  quality,  and  has  produced  only  a  small 
loss  of  revenue  through  lapses  and  withdrawals. 
Claims  and  surrenders  have  also  proved  moderate,  and 
the  burden  of  expenditure  on  the  premium  income  has 
been  steadily  reduced.  In  the  first  period  the  expenses 
amounted  to  ^16,664;  in  the  second  period  to  ^"16,281, 
and  in  the  third  period  to  ^"19,070,  a  sum  which  repre- 
sented 32  37  per  cent,  on  the  total  premium  income. 
For  the  third  year  this  ratio,  in  view  of  the  character 
of  the  business  transacted  and  the  large  volume  of  the 
new  premiums,  is  distinctly  favourable;  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  valuation  made  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dufficld,  F.I.A.,  resulted  in  a  reversionary  bonus  of 
£1  12s.  per  cent,  per  annum  being  declared.  It  is 
manifest,  indeed,  that  a  lucrative  business  has  been 
carried  on  from  the  very  first,  and  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  anticipate  the  payment  of  largely  in- 
creased bonuses  in  some  future  years. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Royal  London  Auxiliary  seems 
to  have  been  well  managed  throughout,  although 
neither  the  directors  nor  the  chief  officials  possessed 
previous  experience  in  connection  with  fire  01  casualty 
underwriting.  An  analysis  of  the  minor  accounts  for 
the  three  years  shows  that  the  business  obtained, 
including  interest  earned,  has  almost  proved  self-sup- 
porting, and  has  enabled  the  directors  to  reserve  for 
unexpired  risks  40  per  cent,  of  the  fire  premiums  and 
30  per  cent,  of  the  accident  and  general  premiums, 
and  to  transfer  a  useful  sum  to  the-  investment  reserve 
fund.  In  this  calculation  the  sum  transferred  from 
the  Royal  London  Auxiliary  Fund  to  profit  and  loss 
account  in  191  o  and  the  profit  brought  down  from  the 
life  assurance  account  have  been  excluded. 


HORLICK'S 
MALTED  MIL 


I 


Malted  Barley,  Wheat  and  Milk  In  Powder  form. 

THE   IDEAL  FOOD  DRINK 

The  combined  nutritive  qualities  of  rich  milk  and  the  finest  malted  cereals 
form  a  perfect  and  natural  food,  and  with  thes  as  its  constituent  parts  Horlick  s 
Malted  Milk  ippeals  to  one  and  all,  meeting  in  each  case  the  special  dietetic 
nee  s  of  the  individual. 

Readily  assimilated  with  little  tax  on  th  digestion,  it  nourishes,  sustains  and 
invigorates,  supplies  strength  and  vitality  and  builds  up  and  maintains  heilth, 
fitness  and  stamina.  To  the  Husines  -man  the  regular  use  of  Horlick's  is 
especia'ly  valuable  as  it  prevents  fatigue  and  restores  energy,  and  the  Athlete 
finds  in  it  the  best  training  diet.  In  the  h  me  it  is  a  valuable  and  delicious  fond- 
beverage  suitab'e  for  ill  meals  and  is  mo  p  bem-hcial  than  tea, coffee,  cocoa,  eic. 

Ready  in  a  moment  with  Hot  or  Cold  Water  only. 
NO  ADDED  MILK  OB  COOKING  REQUIRED. 
Served  in  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Cafes,  and  Club  Houses. 


HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  LUNCH  TABLETS 


A  delicious  food  confection  to  b«* 
taininti  all  the  beneficial  qualltle 


dissolved  in  the  mouth,  con- 
of  Horlick's  m  powder  form. 


Of  all  Chemists  an  1  Stores  in  Sterilised  Gins-  Hottles,  at  1/6,  2/6  o 
Liberal  Sample  for  trial  free  by  Post  ott  request. 
HORLICK'8    MALTED    MILK    CO.,    SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 


Macmillan's  New  Books 

BY  VISCOUNT  MOKI.EY. 

Notes  on  Politics  and  History. 

A  University  Address  by  VISCOUNT  M  OR  LEY, 
O.M.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Manchester. 
8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

EARL  CURZON  OF  KEDLESTON. 

Modern  Parliamentary  Elo- 
quence. The  Rede  Lecture  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  November  6,  1913,  by 
EARL  CURZON  OF  KEOLESTON.  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Timis.— "  A  study  of  modern  Parliamentary  eloquence  by  a 

man  who.  throughout  the  full  course  of  the  last  generation,  heard  all 

its  greatest  masters,  and  in  the  present  is  himself  one  of  thtin  must  be 

a  book  of  considerable  interest.    And  so  this  book  is." 

t  Tki  Daily  Chronicle.— "  To  read  lord  Curzon's  little  book  on 
Modern  Parliamentary  Eloquence'  is  a  sheer  delUbt  It  teems  with 
Rood  things  and  is  lit  up  by  many  a  witty  anecdote.  Lcrd  Lurzon  is 
himself  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Parliamentary  speakers  of  our 
time." 

by  vilhjXlmur  stefa'nsson. 
My   Life   with   the  Eskimo. 

By   VILHjXLMUR    STEFA'NSSON.  Illustrated. 
8vo.    17s.  net. 

Thk  Daily  Tkleghai'H.— "  Mr.  Stefansson's  volume  will  be  found 
absorbingly  interesting.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  as 
it  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  works  of  trave>  " 

Theodore  Roosevelt :   An  Auto- 
biography.   Illustrated.   8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Mml. — "There  is  a  host  of  breezy  anecdotes  in  ex- 
Prtsident  Roosevelt's  extraordinarily  vigorous  story  of  his  own  life." 

The    Gospel    Story    in  Art. 

By  JOHN  LA  FARGE.  Illustrated  with  80  plates 
of  Famous  Paintings  described  in  the  text.  4to. 
15s.  net. 

PART    VII.    (CONCLUDING    THE    WORK)  JUST 
PUBLISHED. 

The    Golden    Bough.     A  Study  in 

Magic  and  Religion.  By  J.  G.  FRAZER,  Litt.D. 
Third,  greatly  enlarged,  and  Final  Edition.  8vo. 
Part   VII.      Balder    the    Beautiful.      2  vols. 

20s.  net.  

Poems  of  Arthur  Hug'hCloug'h. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Chakl.es  Whibley,  and 
a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Ballades  of  Theodore  de 

Banville.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
ARCHIBALD  T.  STRONG.     Crown  8vo.    3s.  net. 

British  Budgets  1887-88  to 

1912-13.     By  BERNARD  MALLET,  C.B.  8vo. 
12s.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "Mr.  Mallet's  new  volume  is  admirable 
because  it  is  lucid  and  judicial.  It  deals  succinctly  with  the  progress  of 
our  national  finances,  without  any  trace  of  the  party  spirit  or  of  economic 
crankishness." 

National    Insurance.     By  a  s. 

COMYNS  CARR,  W.  H.  STUART  GARNETT, 
and  J.  H.  TAYLOR,  M.B.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M  P.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo.    15s.  net. 

Joan's  Green  Year.   Letters  from  the 

Manor  Farm  to  her  Brother  in  India.     By  E.  L. 
DOON.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The    Passionate   Friends.  by 

H.  G.  WELLS.  6s. 

Behind    the    Scenes  in  the 

Schoolroom.     Being    the   experiences  of  a 
Young  Governess.  By  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 
Author  of  "  Misunderstood."    Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Daily  Telegraph.—"  Miss  Montgomery  is  thoroughly  interested 
in  her  subject,  and  writes  a  thoughtful,  individual  sioty." 

The  Custom  of  the  Country. 

By  EDITH  WHARTON.    Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Van  ClCVe.  By  MARY  S.  WATTS,  Author 
of  "  Nathan  Burke,"  etc.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
The  Standard.— "  The  minor  men  and  women  of  the  tale  are  well- 
nigh  perfect,  and  Mrs.  Watts  has  displayed  both  skill  and  coinage  in  her 
defence  of  the  hard  and  close  man  of  business  in  his  private  life.  '  Van 
Cleve'  is  a  notable  addition  to  America's  list  of  novels." 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
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BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS 


'Books  are  the  best  presents,  and  you  can  hear  of  the  best  books 
by  Writing  to  Messrs.  Methuen  for  their  neto  Christmas  Catalogue. 
Please  ask  your  bookseller  to  shoW  you  their  books. 


The  Gift  o'  Gifts. 

THE  POEMS   OF  RUDYARD 

KIPLING.  Barrack  Room  Ballads, 
Departmental  Ditties.  The  Seven 
Seas.  The  Five  Nations.  Each 
Volume  Crown  8vo,  6s.  F'cap  8vo,  Leather, 
5s.  net.    Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Gifts  o*  Fine  Romance. 


THE    NOVELS    OF  MARIE 

CORELLI.    In  16  volumes.  Crown 

8vo,  6s.  each. 

A  Gift  of  Laughlff. 

THE    NOVELS    OF    W.  W. 

JACOBS.  In  Twelve  Volumes.  Crown 8vo, 
3s.  6d.  each. 

THE   OPEN  ROAD. 

Crown  4to.    15s.  net. 


No  Nob  er  Gift 


By   E.   V.   Lucas.  With 

The  Gift  of  a  Great  Poet. 


Gifts  of  Charm. 

LOITERER'S  HARVEST. 

By  E,  V.  Lucas.    F'cap  8vo.    5s.  each. 

LONDON  LAVENDER. 

By  E.  V.  Lucas.    F'oap  8vo.    5s.  each. 
Mr.    L'»cas's   Gifts    for  Wanderers. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND. 

[15th  Edition. 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON. 

—  [15th  Edition. 

A    WANDERER    IN  PARIS. 

[llth  Edition. 

A  WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE. 

[_5th  Edition. 

Each  Volume  Illustrated  in  Colour.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
16  Illustrations  in   Colour    by    C.  A.  Shepperson. 


SELECTED  POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 

With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.     F'cap  8vo.     5s.  net. 

A  Gift  all  Must  Give. 
THE    CHILDREN'S    BLUE    BIRD.      By   Georgette  Leblanc  (Mme.  M.  Maeterlinck) 
A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  and  Illustrated  by  A.  Rothenstein.    F'cap  4to.    5s.  net. 

A  Gift  fo"  Mourners. 


With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid  Meynell. 


Translated  by 


OUR    ETERNITY.   By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.    Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos.    With  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  after  G.  F  Watts's  "  Hope."    F'cap  8 vo.  5s.net. 

A  Sumptuous  Gift. 

RUBAIYAT   OF   OMAR  KHAYYAM.     Translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Colour  and  75  Illustrations  in  Monotone  by  E.  J.  Sullivan, 


Crown  4to. 
A  Gift  of  T  etters. 


15s.  net. 


With  a  Frontispiece  in 


THE    LETTERS    OF    ROBERT    LOUIS    STEVENSON.    Edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.    In  Four 
Volumes.    Each  F'cap  8vo.      Cloth,  5s.  ;  Leather,  5s.  net. 


A  Gift  for  Children. 

THE   WIND    IN  THE   WILLOWS.    By  Kenneth  Grahame 

Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Thr^e  Great  Novels. 

THE 


With  8  Illustrations  in   Colour.  Wide 


JUDGMENT  HOUSE. 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Total  Sales  Exceed  155,000. 

THE    WAY    OF  AMBITION 

By  Robert  Hichens.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[5th  Edition. 

THE  REGENT.   A  Five  Towns 

Story  of  Adventure  in  London.  By 
Arnold   Bennett.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[ith  Edition. 
The  Novel  of  'he  Thrill. 

THE    LODGE  t.     By    Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  [Second 

Eil  i Hon. 

THE  BOOKLOVER'S  LONDON. 

Frederick  Adcock.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


A  Superb  Historical  Novel. 

THE    GOVERNOR   OF  ENG 

LAND.  By  Marjorie  Bowen.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

A  Romant'c  Stot-y 


A  Gift  for  Booklovers. 
By  A.  St-  John  Adcock. 

The  Gift  for  Golfers. 


MY     LIFE     IN  SARAWAK. 

By  the  Ranee  of  Sarawak.  With 
27  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

A  Gift  for  Garden  Lo"ers. 

A  NATURALIST  IN  WESTERN 

CHIN*.  By  E.  H.  Wilson.  With  a 
Map  and  101  Illustrations.  Two  Volumes. 
Demy  8vo.    30s.  net. 

With    20   Black-and-White   Drawings  by 


HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF. 

Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 


By   Harry  Vardon.       With  48 
Gift*  for  Motor  sts. 


Illustrations.    Seventh    and    Cheaper  Edition. 


"THE    AUTOCAR"    ROAD    BOOK.    By  Charles  G.  Harper.    In  4  Volumes.    With  Maps.    Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net  each. 

Gifts  of  Comfort  and  Hope. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.    Selected  and  Arranged  by  Elizabeth  Waterhouse.  With 
a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.    Small  Pott  8vo.    Is.  6d.  net;  Leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [llth  Edition. 

DAILY  STRENGTH    FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.     By  Mary  W.  Tileston.    Medium  16mo     2s.  6d.  net. 
Also  superior  binding.    6s.  [20th  Edition. 

The  Best  Gifts    for    Slender    Purses  are    METHUEN' S     SHILLING  BOOKS 

copies  of  which  you  can  see  at  auy  Bookseller's  or  Bookstall. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  36,   Essex   Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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MY  BELOVED 
SOUTH 

With  Photogravure  Portrait.       10/6  Net. 

By  Mrs.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR. 

Author  of  "  LITTLE  THANK  YOU."     2/-  Net. 


"  Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor  lias  certainly  made  an  entertain- 
ing book  of  her  recollections  of  the  Southern  States,  with 
their  old-world  charm,  their  atmosphere  of  flowers  and 
unhurried  pleasure,  and  the  leisurely  ways  of  their 
hospitable  people." — Daily  Express, 

"  Mrs.  O'Connor  has  many  wise  and  witty  things  to  say." 
— Daily  Graphic. 

"  Pull  of  a  wonderful  charm  are  the  Southern  States  as 
Mrs.  O'Connor  lovingly  portrays  them." — Daily  News. 

"  We  could  quote  columns  of  her  choice  episodes,  from 
gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Mrs.  O'Connor's  well-laden,  well-written  pages.  She 
always  knows  how  to  be  interesting." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"Records  many  moving  and  picturesque  memories." — 
Times. 

"Warm-hearted,  cheery,  and  picturesque  ...  it 
bubbles  over  with  vivacity  and  human  nature."— Daily 
Telegraph. 

"Would  make  good  reading  beside  the  Christmas  fire." 
— Evening  News. 

"Vivacity,  sensibility  and  unconquerable  idealism." — 
Sunday  Times. 

"  Vivid  personal  impressions  and  .    .    .   thrilling  stories 
.    uncommonly  well  told,  and  well  worth  reading." 
— Standard. 

"  The  book  has  many  attractions  ...  an  English 
reader  will  glean  from  its  pages  much  that  is  of  interest." — 
Scotsman. 

"Mrs.  O'Connor's  book  is  full  of  good  things."  — 
Academy. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 


AUCTION  HIGH  LIGHTS,  together  ««, 

an  Exposition  of  the  New  Count.  By  FLORENCE 
IRWIN.  3/6  net. 

"  The  chapter  on  '  Nullos  '  is  alone  worth  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  work." — Sporting  Life. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUCTION 
BRIDGE    UNDER    THE  NEW 

COUNT.    By  FLORENCE  IRWIN.  3/6  net. 

Treats  practically  and  instructively  of  the  most  recent 
developments  of  the  game." — Scotsman . 

THE  FINE  POINTS  OF  AUCTION 

BRIDGE,  together  with  an  Exposition  of  the 
New  Count.   By  FLORENCE  IRWIN.    3/6  net. 

Not  only  the  best  writer  on  Auction,  but  the  best 
exponent  of  any  card  game  I  know  of." — From  an  Expert 
in  Bridge. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BRIDGE  and 
THE  LAWS    OF  THE  GAME. 

By  "  BADSWORTH."  3/6  net. 

"  We  shall  be  surprised  if  this  is  not  acknowledged  to  be 
the  standard  authority  for  some  time  to  come." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

AUCTION    BRIDGE    and  ROYAL 

AUCTION.   By  "  BADSWORTH. "  3/6  net. 

"  In  this  manual  the  points  and  principles  of  the  game 
are  explained  by  a  well-known  expert." — Scotsman. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS, 

24,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


J.*E.BUMPUS,LTD 

350  Oxford  Street, 
W. 

BOOKSELLERS  TO 
H.M.    THE  KING 

Those  in  search  of  Xmas 
Gifts  should  visit  350 
Oxford  Street,  and  inspect 
the  beautiful  masterpieces  of 
binding  offered  for  sale. 
Moderate  in  price  and 
perfection  in  taste  and 
workmanship. 


CATALOGUE    OF    THE  LIBRARY 

ALFRED  AUSTIN™  Vo  ET  LAUREATE, 

Including    many   Presentation  Volumes;  with 
Portrait  and  Illustrations   of    His  Bookplates. 
WITH  SUPPLEMENT  OF  FINE    BOOKS  SUITABLE   FOR  GIFTS. 

Pest  free  from 

HENRY   SOTHERAN   &  CO., 

140.  STRAND,  W.C,  and  43.    ICC   DILLY,  W. 

LAM  LEY  &  CO. 

DISCOUNT    BOOKSELLERS    AND  PUBLISHERS, 
1,  3,  and  5  EXHIBITION  ROAD,  S.W. 

The  resort  of  Students  and  Book-lovers  for  nearly  40  years.  Interesting 
out-of-the-way  hooks,  both  old  and  new.  Christmas  Catalogue  of  Nev 
and  Second-hand  Books  sent  on  application,  post  free. 

CL  A  ISHER'S    CHRISTMAS  CATALOGUE 

DECEMBER    REMAINDER    LIST    (No.  400) 
of  Book  Bargains  now  ready. 


All  Book-lovers  should  apply  for  these  lists  which  contain  many  excellent  books  for 
Christmas  Pre  ents. 

WM.   GLAISHER,   LTD.,   Booksellers,     65   High   Holborn,  London. 

All  Hoohs  arc  in  new  condition  as  when  originally  published.  No  second-hand  books  ket>t 

INSURANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CONTENTS.— TO 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES  AND  SOLICITORS. 
Many  Business  Premises,  Town  Residences,  Country 
Mansions,  Farm  Buildings,  &c,  are  dangerously  under- 
insured.  The  present  increased  cost  of  building  is  over- 
looked AND  THE  NECESSARY  REVISION  OF  POLICIES  NEGLECTED. 

KNIGHT,    FRANK   &  RUTLEY 
prepare  reports  for  the  protection  of  Owners  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. — Offices:  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

NOTICE 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are 


One  Year 
Half  Year 
Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom. 

I  s.  d. 
\  8  2 
0  14  1 
071 


A  broad. 

£  s.  d. 
1  10  4 

O  15  2 
O77 


Checues  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable 
to  the  Manager,  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed  immediately. 
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THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  volume. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  WORKS.    8  vols.  1  THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS. 


Poems.    3  vols.  Essays  in  Criticism,    First  Series. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Scries.  American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848-1888.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  VV,  E.  RUSSELL.    2  vols. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  JANE  AUSTEN.    By  her  Nephew, 

I.  F.  AUSTEN  LEIGH.  To  which  is  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments 
bf  two  other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  AUSTEN. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE.    Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  \V.  MACKAIL,  M.A. 
Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy — 2  Samuel. 
Vol.  III.  1  Kings— Esther. 
Vol.   IV.  Job — Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.    V.  Isaiah — Lamentations. 
Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel — Malachi. 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew— John. 
Vol.  VIII.  Acts— Revelations. 

%*  The  text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

ESSAYS  BY  GEORGE  BRIMLEY.    Third  Edition. 

CALDERON.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 
lated.   By  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES.     Edited  by  A. 

W.  POLLARD.    2  vols. 

DEAN    CHURCH'S    MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 

Collected  Edition,    g  vols. 
Miscellaneous  Essays.  Dante,  and  other  Essa;  s. 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833- 1845. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  scries  by  permission  of 

Messrs.  Lo.-.gmans  &  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  the  Guardian,  the  Times,  and  the  Saiurday 

Reviex',  1846-1800.    2  vols. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN  CHURCH.    Edited  by 

his  Daughter,  MARY  C.  CHURCH. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  W.  K. 

CLIFFORD,  F.R.S.  Edited  bv  the  late  Sir  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  Sir 
FREDERICK  POLLOCK.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

SELECT  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER.  With 

Introductory  Memoir  and  Notes  by  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
In  2  vols. 

EMERSON'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    6  vols.  With 


Introduction  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 
Miscellanies.  Essays. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 


Poems. 


LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.    Edited  by 

W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT.    2  vols. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO  FANNY 

KEMBLE,  1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  WRIGHT. 

ORE  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.  Edited 

by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 

PAUSANIAS  AND  OTHER  GREEK  SKETCHES.  By 

J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L. 

GOETHE'S  MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS.  Translated 

with  Introductions  by  T.  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 
***  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  selected  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  Lord 
Leighton  respectively. 

THOMAS  GRAY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS  IN  PROSE 

AND  VERSE.    Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays.  Letters.    2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

J.  R.  GREEN'S  WORKS.    16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.   8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.    2  vols. 
The  Conquest  of  England.    2  vols. 
Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 

Oxford  Studies.  Historical  Studies. 

Stray  Studies.    Second  Series. 

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.    By  Two  Brothers. 
EARTHWORK  OUT  OF  TUSCANY.    Being  Impressions 

and  Translations  of  MAURICE  HEWLETT,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers." 
Third  Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  HUTTON'S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS.    7  vols. 

Literary  Essays.  Theological  Essays. 

Essays  on  Some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.   2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZA- 
BETH M.  ROSCOE. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.    Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZABETH  M.  ROSCOE. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY,  and  other  Historical 

Pieces.    By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.    Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  AINGER.    In  2  vols. 

Vol.  II.   Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 


Vol.  I.    Serious  Poems. 


With  Vignettes  and  Portraits 


ils 


Darwinian. 


Methods  and  Results. 
Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses:  Biological  and  Geological. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  othei  Essays. 
Life  and  Letters.    3  vols. 

FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.  By  Henry  James. 
PARTIAL  PORTRAITS.    By  Henry  James. 

MODERN  GREECE.   Two  Lectures  delivered  before 

the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece"  and  "Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  RICHARD  C.  1EBB,  Litt.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

LETTERS  OF  JOHN  KEATS  TO  HIS  FAMDLY  AND 

FRIENDS.    Edited  by  Sir  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

EPIC  AND  ROMANCE.    By  W.  P.  Ker. 

CHARLES    KINGSLEY'S    NOVELS    AND  POEMS. 


11  vols. 
Westward  Ho  !    2  vol*. 
Alton  Locke.    2  vols. 
Two  Years  Ago.    2  vols. 


Yeast.    1  vol. 
Hypatia.   2  vols 
Poems.    2  vols. 


CHARLES  LAMB'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Edited 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  AINGER,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions  1904.    2  vols. 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    BV  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L. .  LL.D. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited 


with  Memoir,  Introduction 
3  vols. 


and  Notes,  by  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A.,  LL.D., 


JOHN  MORLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    14  vols. 

Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.    2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopsedists.  Miscellanies.    3  vols. 

2  vols.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 

On  Compromise.  1  vol.  The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden. 
Burke.    1  sol.  2  vols. 

Oliver  Cromwell.    1  vol. 

SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE,  and  other  Essays. 

By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  M.A. 

CLASSICAL  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

MODERN  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

RECORDS  OF  TENNYSON,  RUSKTN,  AND  BROWNING. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 

WORKS  BY  SLR  JOHN  R.  SEELEY,  Litt.D.    5  vols. 

The  Expansion  of  England.   Two  courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays 

Ecce  Homo.  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.   With  short  Intro- 
duction and  Footnotes  by  Prof.  C.  H.  IIERFORD.    In  10  vols. 
*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2S.  each. 

SHAKESPEARE.     By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Globe 

8vo.  4s.  net. 

WORKS  BY  JAMES  SMETHAM.    2  vols. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  bv  SARAH  SMETHAM 

and  WILLIAM  DAVIES.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  WILLIAM  DAVIES. 

THE   WORKS    OF    ALFRED,    LORD  TENNYSON. 

Annotated  by  the  Author.    Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

q  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 
Vol.      I.  Poems.  Vol.  II.  Poems. 

Vol.    III.  Enoch  Arden  :  In  Memoriam. 
Vol.    IV.  The  Princess:  Maud. 
Vol.      V.  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Vol.    VI.  Ballads  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  VII.  Demeter  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  VIII.  Queen  Mary  and  Harold. 
Vol.    I X .  Becket  and  other  Plays. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOREAU. 
ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN  THE  WEST.  By  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WORDSWORTH.    Edited  bv  Prof. 


KNIGHT.  In  10  vols.  Each 
etched  by  H.  MANESSE. 

Poetical  Works.    8  vols. 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 


:>lume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette 


vols. 
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I   

£1:1:0  a  year  secures 
Absolute  Safety  for 
YOUR  Valuables.  .  . 

When  Clients  place  valuables  in  the  Chancery 
Lane  Sa'e  Deposit  they  know  that  they  are  safe 
and  under  their  own  control— that  they  are 
guarded  day  and  night -guarded  closer  than 
state  secrets. 

The  Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit  is  absolutely 
fire  and  burglar  proof.  Trustees  and  others  can 
obtain  safes  with  two,  three,  or  more  locks  when 
required. 


1 


Inspection  Invited. 


Write  for  Prospectus- 


Chancery  Lane  Safe  Deposit, 


1 


61-62  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C. 


ShaVers  know  the 


'^Pleasure 

&  new  requires  srsndifio 

ILACC  HANDLE,  5/6   bchfyurnuCaae    IVORY  HANDLE,  7/6 

WHOtMAu:  OSBOKNe,  CARRETI.  C  CO.tOWDON  W. 


Drj.CollisBrowi 

CHLORODYN 


IE 


THE  BEST  REMEDY 
known  lor 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS 

and  kindred  ailments. 


Always  ask 

for  a 
"Dr.COLLIS 
BROWNE." 


Cuts  short  attacks  of 
SPASMS.  HYSTERIA, 
and  PALPITATION. 

A   true    Palliative  in 

NEURALGIA, 

GOUT, TOOTHACHE 

RHEUMATISM. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Bottle. 

Of  all  '  hemists.  Hlj.  ■>  9,  4/K.  


Acts  like  a 
Charm  in 
DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA  and 
DYSENTERY. 


READ   

"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM." 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEASUE, 

for    up-to-date    facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
FiscaS  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 
PRICE  Id. 


Subscription  2s.  per  annum. 

794 


Post  free. 


SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

MESSRS.   SOTHEBY,   WILKINSON,  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wcllingtoi 
Street,  Strand,  W.C,  011  MONDAY,  December  32nd,  at  1  o'<  lock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  a  large  number  of 
works  on  French  History,  particularly  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
IViiods;  large  books  on  Ornithology  by  Audubon,  Seebohm,  Wolley, 
Morris;  Gould's  Pirds  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Europe,  and  other 
Scientific  Works;  Hansard's  Debates;  Proceedings  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers;  Bloomfield's  History  of  Norfolk,  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,  17  \ols.  with  illustrations;  Churchyard,  a  Revyving  of 
the  Deade  by  Verses  that  foloweth  (hitherto  unknown);  Ackcrm.inn, 
Microcosm  of  London;  Frank  Urangwyn's  Etched  Work;  Euclid,  Opera. 
Editio  Princeps,  1482,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FKANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE  ROOMS,  20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  Intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on 
Owners'  premises  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  are  held  as  required. 
Valuations  for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,  AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  WC 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for' Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

CCHOOLS  for  BOYS  and  GIRLb  in  ENGLAND  and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses  of  the  leading  Schools  and 
Tutors,  and  every  information  supplied  free  of  charge. 
Please  state  pupils'  ages,  locality  preferred,  and  approximate 
school  fees  desired. — University  School  Agency,  122 
Regent  Street,  W.   Est.  1858. 

PUBLISHING. — An  opportunity  of  a  Partnership  offers. 
Proprietor  seeks  to  develop  new  channels.  Old-established 
house  possessing  valuable  copyrights.  Capital  required, 
about  ,£5,000. — "  Publishing,"  c.o.  The  Saturday  Review 
Office,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  L\MB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

VALUABLE  JEWELLERY  BOUGHT  for  CASH  -Gold  Trinkets, 
Watches,  Chains,  Kings,  Brace  ets.  Antiques.  Old  Sheffield  Plate.  Why 
not  find  money  in  them  by  sending  then  to  FRASERS,  the  well  known  and 
most  reliable  Firm.  Strict  privacy  guaranteed.  Fairest  valuation  assured. 
Uim)Si  va.ue  or  offer  by  return.  Reference.  Capital  and  Counties  Bank. — 
FRASEKS  (Ipswich),  Ltd.,  Goldsmiths,  77,  Princes  Street,  IPSWICH.  Est.  1833. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows  : — 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.     MARIENBAD  : 

E.  A.  Gotz,  Library. 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND, 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Foist,  6g  Place  de  Meir ;  J.  Mertens,  5 
Avenue  de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue 
du  Chemin  de  Per;  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  Rue  de  Persil. 
OSTEND  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  II. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE, 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE: 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme. 
Monnier,  Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  M-eilhan.  MONTI' 
CARLO  :  Mme.  Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier. 
3  Place  Massena;  Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.    PARIS  : 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  l'Op^ra  ;  Librairie  Timotie, 
14  rue  Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and 
Railway  Stations.  TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des 
Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN:  Georg  Stilke,  72  and  74  Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE  :  F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  : 
J.  Vaternahm,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof .  HAMBURG: 
J  W.  Basedow,  19/21  Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG:  F. 
Schick,  Library.  HEIDELBERG  :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9 
Leopoldstrasse.  MUNICH  :  Heinrich  Jaffe,  54  Brienner- 
strasse  STUTTGART  :  Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonen- 
bahnhof. 
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RAND  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal). 


DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND  No.  21. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT 

An  Interim  Dividend  of  no  per  cent.  (5s.  6d.  per  5s.  share)  has  been 
declared  by  the  Board  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31st,  1913. 

This  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  all  shareholders  registered  in  the 
books  of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  December  31st,  1913, 
and  to  holders  of  Cour-ON  No.  21  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  January  1st  to  the  7th,  1914, 
both  days  inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  share- 
holders from  the  Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  share- 
holders from  the  London  Office,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  London 
Wall,  E.C.,  on  or  about  February  nth,  1914. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will 
receive  payment  of  the  Dividend  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  31  at 
the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  or  at  the  Credit  Mobilier  Francais, 
30  and  32  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  or  at  the  Bauque  Internationale  de 
Bruxelles,  Brussels. 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  Clear  Days  for  examination,  and  will  be 
payable  at  any  time  on  or  after  February  nth,  1914. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the  London  Office  to  share- 
holders resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction 
of  English  Income  Tax. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the  London  Office  to  share- 
holders resident  in  France,  and  Coupons  paid  by  the  Credit  Mobilier 
Francais,  Paris,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  on  account  of  French 
Transfer  Duty  and  French  Income  Tax. 

Coupons  presented  at  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
Brussels,  must  be  accompanied  by  Affidavits  or  Statutory  Declarations 
on  forms  obtainable  from  the  Company's  London  Office,  or  from  the 
Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles,  declaring  the  full  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  owner  of  the  Share  Warrants  from  which  such  Coi?ons 
have  been  detached. 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY  OF 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  W.  Capel  Slaughter  (Chairman),  in  presiding  at  the  ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  Western  Australia,  Limited,  held 
on  Thursday  at  Winchester  House.  E  C.,  said  that  the  net  results  of  the  past 
year  had  been  verv  satisfactory  They  bad  a  net  revenue,  including  interest, 
of  £68.367.  from  which  had  to  be  deducted  the  interest  on  the  Four  per  Cent. 
First  Mortgage  Debenture  st  >ck,  £22,200,  leaving  a  balance  of  £"46,167,  which 
with  the  £i, -81  brought  f  rward  at  June  30,  1912.  made  a  total  of  £49,549. 
This  amount  had  een  appropriated  as  follows  : — To  renewal  and  contingency 
account  '10,476;  to  the  payment  <f  interest  cn  the  Four  per  Cent.  Second 
Mortgage'Cumulative  Income  Debenture  stock  to  June  30  last,  £24.000,  leaving  to 
to  be  carried  forward  £5  072  The  receipts  from  the  railway  constituted  a  record 
in  the  annals  of  the  company,  and  this  applied  both'to  ,rosrand  net  receipts.  The 
receipts  were  'o  some  exte  t  helped  by  the  carriage  of  railway  construction  ma- 
terial for  the  Government. an  assistanre  which  they  could  not  look  for  in  the  future. 
The  Wonf  an  Hill  -Vlullewa  Railway  was  likely  to  be  completed  and  opened  in 
1914.  The  line  could  not  fail  to  divrrt  from  this  company's  railway  some  of 
the  traffic  which  they  had  hi' herto  carried.  The  board  had  strong  views  upon 
the  subject,  and  it  Wi.  not  t->o  much  to  say  that  they  regarded  the  granting  by 
the  State  Harliam>  nt  of  authority  to  construct  the  line  as  an  extremely  unfriendly 
act- one  which  while  injuiinj  the  taxpayers  would  also  inflict  great  hardship  on 
the  company  of  a  kind  which  the  proprietors  had  the  right  to  think  they  snould 
not  be  called  upon  to  f-<ce  in  a  British  Dominion.  Every  possiole  argument 
which  might  be  advanced  by  the  1  .overnment  for  the  construction  of  the  railway 
had.  before  its  consti  uction  was  commenced .  been  met  by  an  offer  on  this  com- 
pany's par  to  buil'l  spur  or  loop  lines  The  sales  of  land  during  the  past  year 
were  extremely  sm  ill.  The  proprietors  would  be  prepared  for  that,  because  it 
had  already  been  made  clear  that  the  directois  were  concentrating  on  their 
ready-made  farms  scheme,  and  the  results  which  had  already  been  attained  by 
that  scheme  tended  to  show  that  the  board  were  justified  in  promoting  it.  It 
would  be  obvious  that  the  ready-made  farms  scheme  was  of  infinitely  greater 
advanta  e  to  the  company  than  the  mere  selling  of  large  bloc  s  of  undeveloped 
land,  as  the  fa  ms  attracted  settlers  of  a  class  who  by  their  industry  created 
traffic  for  the  rai  way  at  once. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was  carried 
unanimously. 


The    Standard    BooK    on  Bridge. 


"SATURDAY  BRIDGE. 

By  W.  DALTON,  5s.  net. 

(Postage  3d.) 

That  "'Saturday'  Bridge"  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  Bridge  is  proved  hy  it  now  being  in 
its  12th  Thousand. 


"  SATURDAY "  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  HELLESPONT,  3s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  3d.) 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  more  strongly  to 
certain  temperaments  than  Ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  simplest  way. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  direct  front  Of/ice- 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

1 0  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 


SIERRA  LEONE  GOVERNMENT 
4%  INSCRIBED  STOCK, 

1938-1963. 


Issue  of  £1,000,000. 

Price  of  Issue,  £97  per  cent. 

Authorized  by  Ordinance  No.  26  of  1913. 

£5  per  cent,  on  application,  and  the  balance  payable   as   under  : — 
£17  %  on  tbe  5th  January,  1914.       I      £25  %  on  the  2nd  March,  1914. 
£25%  on  the  2nd  February.  1914.     |      £25  %  on  the  30th  March.  1914. 


Holders  of  the  outstanding  Sierra  Leone  Government  4  per  Cent. 
Ten  Year  Convertible  Bonds  due  1st  June,  1914,  can  exchange  their 
Bonds  on  the  terms  stated  herealter,  viz  ,  £l .  0  of  Stock  and  a  cash 
payment  of  £3  12s.  7d.  per  Cent,  for  £100  of  Bonds. 

The  Government  of  Sierra  I.eone,  having  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,  as  announced  in  ihe 
I  onaon  Gazette  of  the  23rd  September,  1902,  Trustees  are  authorized  to 
invest  in  this  Stock,  subject  to  the  restrictions  set  forth  in  the  Trustee 
Act,  1893. 

The  Loan  is  required  to  redeem  the  outstanding  4  per  Cent.  Ten 
Year  Convertible  Bonds  falling  due  on  the  1st  June,  1914,  and  to  meet 
the  cost  of  Railway  Extension  aDd  Harbour  Works  in  the  Colony. 


THE  CROWN  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COLONIES,  od  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Sierra  Leone,  inir.te  applications  for  the  above  amount 
of  Stock,  which  will  be  issued  under  the  pn  visions  of  th  ■  General  Loan 
and  Inscribed  .-.tock  Ordinance,  1913,  and  will  be  inscribed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Col<  niai  Stock  Act,  1877,  40 &  4  1  Vict.  c.  59. 

The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  General  Revenues  and  As  ets  of  the 
Government  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  principal  will  be  payable  at  par, 
on  the  15th  June,  1963,  by  a  Sinking  Fund  of  1  per  Cent,  per  annum, 
to  be  formed  in  this  country  under  the  management  of  the  Crown 
Ag  nts,  who  are  appointed  Trustees,  but  the  Government  of  Sierra 
Leone  will  have  the  opiion  of  redemption  at  par  on  or  after  the  15th  of 
June,  1938,  on  giving  six  calendar  months'  notice  by  advertisement  in 
the  London  Gazette  and  in  The  Time,  newspaper,  or  by  post  to  the  then 
Stockholders  at  their  registeied  addresses. 

The  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  payable 
half-yeaily  on  the  15th  Of  June  and  the  15th  of  December  in  each  year, 
the  first  full  half-year's  interest,  viz.,  £2  per  c  nt.,  being  payable  on  the 
15th  of  June  next  by  Dividend  Warrants,  which,  if  desired,  may  be 
transmitted  by  pi  st,  either  to  ihe  Stockholders,  or  to  other  person, 
bank,  or  firm,  within  the  United  Kingdom.  Principal  and  Interest  will 
be  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  London. 

The  Stock  will  be  transferable  at  the  Crown  Agents'  Transfer 
Office,  No  1  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C.,  without  charge  and  free  of 
stamp  duty. 

Stock  Certificates  to  Bearer,  of  the  denominations  of  £1000,  £500 
and  £100,  with  coupons  for  the  half-yearly  Dividends  attached,  will  be 
obtainable  in  exchange  for  Inscribed  Stock  at  the  Crown  Agents' 
Transfer  Office,  No.  1  Tokenhouse  buildings,  E.C.,  on  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fees,  and  such  Certificates  can,  if  desired,  be  re-inscribed. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per 
cent.,  will  be  received  at  the  Crown  Agents' Offices  in  Whitehall  Gardens, 
London,  S.W.,  and  at  No.  1  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  London,  E.C  ,  and 
the  subsequent  payments  are  to  be  made  at  the  Crown  Agents'  Transfer 
Office,  No.  1  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C,  not  later  than  the  dates 
above-ment  ioned. 

The  list  will  be  closed  on  or  before    uesday,  the  23rd  December. 

In  case  of  partial  allotment,  the  balance  of  the  amount  paid  on 
application  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  fbst  instalment. 
If  there  should  be  a  stuplus  after  making  that  payment,  such  surplus 
will  be  refunded  by  cheque. 

Applications  may  be  for  he  w  ole  or  any  part  of  the  issue,  but  no  allot- 
ment will  be  made  of  a  less  amount  than  £100  Stock  or  multiples  hereof. 

Payments  may  be  made  in  ful  on  the  5th  day  of  January  or  on  any 
subsequent  dale,  tinder  discount  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  the  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  any  insta'ment  at  its  due  date, 
the  deposit  and  instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Alter  payment  by  the  allottees  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment, 
they  will  receive  at  the  Crown  Agents'  Transfer  Oft  ce,  No.  1  Tokenhouse 
Buildings,  E.C,  in  exchange  for  the  receipttd  Letter  of  Allotment,  Scrip 
Cettificates,  representing  the  Stock  to  which  they  will  become  entitled, 
and  such  Certificates  may  be  inscribed  either  at  the  Crown  Agents'  Office 
in  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W.,  or  at  their  Transfer  Office  as  soon  as  they 
are  paid  in  full. 

Holders  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Four  per  Cent.  Convertible  Bonds 
maturing  on  the  1st  June,  1914,  can  exchange  their  Bonds  <with  the 
Coupon  due  1st  June,  1914,  attached)  for  an  equivalent  nominal 
amount  of  this  stock,  and  they  will  also  receive  an  immediate  cash 
payment  of  £3  12s.  7d.  per  cent,  being  £),  the  difference  between  the 
par  value  of  the  maturing  bonds  and  the  issue  price  of  the  new  stock, 
plus  12s.  7d.  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  cash  applicants. 
Holders  should  apply  on  the  prescribed  form,  lodging  it  together  with 
the  maturing  bonds  at  the  Offices  of  the  Crown  Agent*.  A  receipt 
Will  then  be  issued,  which,  after  examination  of  the  bonds,  will  be  ex- 
changeable in  due  course  for  a  StockReceipt.  The  list  of  applications 
by  holders  of  the  old  bonds  will  be  closed  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of 
December,  if  the  bonds  cannot  be  deposited  with  the  application,  a 
Banker's  undertaking  to  deposit  them  will  be  sufficient. 

The  revenues  of  the  colony  of  Sii  rra  Ltone  alone  are  liable  in 
respect  of  the  above  Stock,  and  the  dividends  thereon,  and  the  Con- 
solidated Fuuu  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  liable  or  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  dividends  tlreieon,  or  for  any 
matter  relating  thereto  (Act  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  59). 

Forms  of  Application,  and  a  Statistical  Statement  relative  to  the 
Public  Debt,  Revenue,  Expenditure,  and  Trade  of  the  Colory  from  1903 
to  1912,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents 
for  the  Colonies  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W.,  and  at  No.  1  Tokenhouse 
Buildings,  E.C.  ;  at  that  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  13 
George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E.C.  ;  of  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Scrimgeodr, 
Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street.  E  C.  :  and  at  the  Bank  of  British 
West  Africa,  Limited,  17  &  IS  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  and  14  Castle 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  copies  of  the  Ordinances  may  be  seen  on 
application  at  the  Office  of  the  Crown  Agents  in  Whitehall  Gardens. 

Office  of  the  lrown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
Whitehall  Gardens.  London, 
19th  December,  1913. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  year  closes  with  a  slight  echo  of  the  crisis  in 
Eastern  Europe.  To  diplomatic  ears,  which  are  highly 
sensitive  to  such  sounds,  the  echo  in  the  iEgean  may 
be  not  so  slight  as  it  seems  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
still  Europe  may,  reasonably,  congratulate  itself  on 
having  got  through  the  worst  of  the  Balkan  business 
without  a  downright  quarrel  between  Great  Powers. 
The  Concert  has  at  least  contrived  to  keep  peace 
between  its  chief  performers ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
everybody  to  talk  at  this  season  about  goodwill  among 
the  nations. 

But  it  is  really  equally  the  duty  of  everybody 
who  wishes  for  peace — for  everybody  at  any  rale 
in  this  country — to  insist  on  the  supreme  necessity 
of  being  armed  to  keep  the  peace.  Every  person  of 
common  sense  should  know  by  now  that  if  we  take 
away  force  from  diplomacy  we  simply  take  away  its 
arms  and  leave  it  a  miserable  cripple.  Force,  the 
power  to  strike  a  swift,  decisive  blow,  is  the  only  true 
reserve  at  the  back  of  all  diplomacy.  Whatever  may 
happen  in  the  future  which  those  often  pugnacious 
people  the  pacifists  imagine,  it  is  extremely  clear  that 
to-day  we  can  only  be  a  great  power  for  peace  by  being 
perfectly  prepared  against  war.  That  is  the  lesson  of 
the  whole  Eastern  crisis,  and  of  the  last  few  years  in 
Europe. 

M.  Briand — L'endormeur  his  enemies  have  lately 
called  him — shook  himself  from  political  slumber  at 
St.  Etienne  on  Sunday.  He  seems  to  think  the  time 
has  at  last  come  for  getting  back  into  the  front  rank  of 
political  figures.  He  again  aspires  to  lead,  seeing  in 
the  present  chaos  of  parties  an  opportunity  of  forming 
another  bloc.    The  orthodox  Republican  Government, 


he  declares,  has  only  the  ghost  of  a  programme. 
Governments  are  in  Paris  to-day  formed  by  intrigue. 
A  man  and  a  party  with  a  policy  are  wanted.  M.  Briand 
at  St.  Etienne  virtually  proclaims  that  he  himself  is  that 
man,  and  that  the  groups  which  united  to  elect  M. 
Poincare  as  President  are  that  party.  M.  Briand  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with,  now  that  he  seems  bent  on 
returning  to  a  front  position.  He  is  particularly  able, 
and  a  dangerous  politician  to  oppose — being  supple  and 
also  strong.  Moreover,  he  can  talk.  He  has  the  gift  of 
fine  rhetoric ;  and  fine  rhetoric  in  France  is  a  political 
force. 

For  the  present  M.  Briand  only  answers  his  enemies. 
The  main  inspiration  of  his  denunciation  of  the  present 
Radical  regime  is  an  attack  upon  the  inconsistency  of 
their  professions  and  their  practice.  In  policy  they 
would  return  to  two  years'  military  service — in  prac- 
tice the  three  years'  service  Bill  will  remain  untouched. 
There  is  a  similar  contradiction  between  profession  and 
practice  in  their  dealing  with  electoral  reform.  Such 
a  Government  can  neither  give  nor  maintain  a  lead. 
M.  Briand  grows  ever  more  conservative.  He  flatly 
declares  that  "  the  Republic  cannot  live  on  anti-clerical- 
ism ".  He  himself  would  now  proclaim  the  necessity 
of  three  years'  service,  and  direct  French  domestic 
policy  into  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  peaceful 
organisation  of  labour.  M.  Briand's  ineradicable  vice 
as  a  statesman — as  a  politician  it  often  has  helped  him 
— assails  him  at  this  point.  This  brotherly  organisation 
of  labour,  on  which  he  ended  at  St.  Etienne,  is,  like  the 
old  formula  of  apaisement,  comfortable,  but  utterly 
vague.  It  sounds  well,  but  it  leaves  him  quite  free  to 
deal  with  everything  in  his  own  time  and  way. 

A  military  court  has  sentenced  Lieutenant  Forstner 
to  43  days'  imprisonment  on  conviction  of  assault  and 
wounding  and  of  the  unlawful  employment  of  weapons. 
The  sentence  will  to  some  extent  put  right  the  military 
with  the  civil  order  in  Germany.  It  will  also  soothe 
the  Alsatians  of  Zabern.  Lieutenant  Forstner  is  an 
unhappy,  but  necessary,  example.  He  is  not  a  monster 
of  military  pride  and  incivility.  He  is  merely  a  foolish 
and   violent   young  officer   whose   natural   faults  of 
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manner  and  temper  the  Prussian  military  code  has 
tended  to  foster  and  exaggerate.  He  is  one  of  a  host 
— almost  a  type.  His  punishment  has  all  the  more 
value  as  a  warning-  and  a  check.  It  is  fair  to  Lieu- 
tenant Forstner  to  remember  that  in  wounding  a  lame 
shoemaker  he  considered  he  was  acting  under  orders 
and  thereby  increasing  the  prestige  and  dignity  of  the 
German  Army.  The  system  and  spirit  is  wrong  that 
leads  to  breaches  of  humour,  manners,  and  sense  such 
as  were  committed  at  Zabcrn.  In  Lieutenant  Eorstner 
this  system  and  this  spirit  are  now  rebuked. 

We  must  accept  the  decision  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment not  to  be  represented  at  the  Panama  Exhibition 
as  a  declaration  that  politics  are  sometimes  more 
important  than  business.  The  Panama  Exhibition  is 
business.  All  who  put  business  first  regret  that  the 
Government  has  decided  to  take  no  part.  Never- 
theless the  Government  is  right.  Business  is  not  the 
last  word  in  this  affair.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  quite 
other  considerations  in  his  mind.  The  representation 
of  Great  Britain  at  this  exhibition  would  imply  an 
official  approval  of  much  that  is  yet  under  discussion. 
The  whole  Panama  question  is  internationally  too  grave 
a  matter  for  the  Government  to  treat  this  celebration 
altogether  from  the  business  point  of  view.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  not  likely  to  disclose  the  motives  of 
his  decision.  He  pleaded  to  Parliament  that  repre- 
sentation would  be  too  costly.  It  would  mean  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  This  objection  is  not  meant  to 
be  taken  seriously.  Great  Britain  unrepresented 
because  she  cannot  afford  it — intended  seriously — is 
hardly  dignified ;  and  Sir  E.  Grey  would  not  put 
forward  so  pitiful  an  excuse  if  he  did  not  know  that 
all  the  great  parties  concerned  would  take  it  as  mere 
diplomatic  fence. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Myers,  ex-Minister  of  New  Zealand, 
speaking'  of  his  country's  achievements,  wisely  dwelled 
less  upon  material  prosperity  than  upon  character. 
We  are  too  often  overwhelmed  with  figures  and  statis- 
tics of  exports  and  imports  in  the  celebration  of  our 
colonial  expansion.  As  Mr.  Myers  insisted  on  Mon- 
day, a  "  strong,  virile  and  patriotic  people  "  is  more 
than  bushels  of  wheat  or  head  upon  head  of  cattle. 
New  Zealand  holds  a  proud  position  to-day  measured 
by  ideals  of  public  service.  Defence,  for  example,  is 
in  New  Zealand  not  a  party  question.  Everyone  there 
is  agreed  that  universal  military  training  is  best,  not 
only  from  a  military  but  from  a  moral  and  social  point 
of  view.     It  breeds  citizens. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald's  inclusion  in  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Indian  Public  Services  was  utterly  per- 
verse. Surely  he  himself  should  have  some  doubts 
as  to  his  usefulness.  Does  he  not  feel  baffled  and  out 
of  place?  Is  he  not  overwhelmed  into  decent  silence 
by  the  enormity  of  his  incapacity  to  understand  the 
questions  with  which  he  has,  with  authority,  been 
asked  to  deal?  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  feels  nothing 
of  this.  He  jauntily  takes  his  place  in  the  unending 
rank  of  half-educated,  scribbling  trippers  to  India.  He 
will  not  even  wait  till  the  Report  of  his  Commission  is 
out  ere  he  rushes  into  the  Leicester  "  Pioneer"  with 
impressions  and  ideas.  The  complacency  of  these 
trotting  Labour  men  is  amazing.  Mr.  Macdonald 
threatens  us  with  the  usual  book  of  half-baked 
theories  and  impressions  :  "  When  my  present  work  is 
over,  and  I  am  free  to  write  again,  I  may  add  another 
book  to  my  list  ". 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  em- 
barked on  the  foolish  pilgrimage  which  it  seems  every 
English  Labour  leader  must  take,  preserves  even  a 
shred  of  sense  and  humour.  At  least  he  has  the  grace 
1o  admit  he  is  "  still  learning,  and  therefore  can  only 
hold  provisional  opinions  ".  This,  apparently,  is  only 
lor  a  time.  A  few  more  weeks  in  India,  and  all  will 
be  clear  !  India  will  then  be  understood;  her  problem 
explained  in  a  pamphlet ;  and  the  Indian  Civil  servant 
denounced  for  not  at  once  introducing  heaven  upon 
earth  into  the  Five  Provinces.    If  the  Indian  problem 


were  less  grave — if  no  mischief  could  be  done  by  men 
like  Mr.  Hardie  and  Mr.  Macdonald  in  a  country  like 
India — we  could  laugh  heartily  at  the  insolent  conceit  of 
these  Indian  tourists. 

The  resentment  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa 
against  the  Government  has  led  to  violent  language  by 
their  leaders  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  avoid. 
The  grievances  are  real,  and  the  Commission  to  enquire 
into  them  might  have  been  differently  constituted  with 
advantage  ;  but  to  reject  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion almost  before  it  has  begun  its  work  was  not  good 
tactics  on  the  Indian  side.  They  had  better  have 
waited  a  little,  for  the  Commission  appears  to  have 
begun  well  and  it  may  quite  probably  do  its  work  im- 
partially. Should  it  recommend  the  abolition  of  some 
of  the  grievances  against  which  the  Indians  have  pro- 
tested, as  seems  not  unlikely,  the  leaders  will  look  very 
foolish. 

As  it  is,  the  Commission  intends  to  hear  evidence 
from  the  Indians  themselves,  and  the  Indians,  instead 
of  protesting  in  advance,  should  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  putting  their  case  convincingly.  On  the 
manner  in  which  that  is  done  depends  the  effect  on 
public  opinion  in  Britain — a  not  unimportant  considera- 
tion— as  well  as  South  Africa  ;  and  unless  the  Commis- 
sion is  hopelessly  prejudiced — which  seems  highly  un- 
likely— the  members  will  formulate  their  recommenda- 
tions largely  from  the  evidence  before  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  Pwllheli,  called  the  land- 
owners parasites.  He  thinks  them  a  bad  lot  evidently. 
But,  at  any  rate,  he  cannot  name  among  them  anyone 
who,  as  a  member  of  a  Cabinet,  has  been  discovered 
and  shown  up  taking  Stock  Exchange  tips  given  by  a 
Government  contractor. 

Does  Mr.  Lloyd  George  think  the  Commissioners 
he  intends  to  set  up  will  not  be  parasites?  If  the 
harvest  fails  the  landlord  does  not  get  his  rent,  and  in 
the  old  days  the  parson  did  not  get  his  tithe;  but 
harvest  or  no  harvest  the  Commissioner  will  draw  his 
salary.     He  will  be  really  a  parasite. 

Six  months  ago  the  Government  made  it  known  that 
they  would  compromise  over  Welsh  Disestablishment — 
"offer  very  generous  terms"  was  the  phrase  usually 
employed — if  the  Opposition  asked  them ;  now  it  seems 
they  may  have  to  ask  the  Opposition  to  agree  to  a 
compromise.  The  "  Manchester  Guardian  ",  which  has 
never  shown  any  particular  enthusiasm  for  the  Welsh 
Church  Bill,  suggested  on  Tuesday  that  the  Church 
was  ready  for  a  compact  with  the  Government, 
and  that,  despite  the  "  bitterness  "  of  the  Church 
Defence  Institute,  the  official  heads  of  the  Church  might 
be  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  The  obvious 
inference  from  the  "  Guardian's  "  hint  is  that  the 
Government  are  weakening  over  the  Bill.  Although 
Welsh  Radicals  want  it,  Lancashire  Liberals  detest  it, 
and  Disestablishment  in  Wales  will  mean  many  seats 
lost  to  the  Government  in  the  north  of  England.  Lan- 
cashire Liberal  members  have  recognised  this  for  some 
time,  and  want  to  get  the  hated  Bill  out  of  the  way, 
not  to  save  the  Church,  but  to  save  themselves. 

The  strike  at  Leeds,  as  we  said  last  week,  has  had 
its  happy  side  ;  but  it  has  also  meant  grave  loss  and 
inconvenience  for  the  city.  It  was  not  all  holiday  for 
the  amateurs  who  filled  the  gap.  It  was  most  of  it 
drudgery  and  much  of  it  risk.  The  man  who  was 
blown  to  the  roof  and  killed  at  the  gas  works  last 
Saturday  was  clearly  a  victim  of  this  unjust  and 
unreasonable  strike.  What  a  world  of  indignation 
would  be  spluttered  forth  at  the  police  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  this  "  victim  "  been  struck  down  by  the 
police  in  a  riot,  or  in  an  attack  of  peaceful  pickets  upon 
free  labourers  !  The  man  who  was  killed  on  Saturday 
is  as  much  a  "  victim  "  of  the  strikers  of  Leeds  as 
any  rioter  could  be — the  distinction  being-  that  this 
man  was  killed  serving  the  city  and  his  employers, 
whereas  a  rioter  is  killed  as  a  wilful  outlaw. 
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Leeds  is  a  hard  lesson  for  the  agitator  who  teaches 
that  agreements  may  be  broken  at  will,  that  working 
men  must  grab  all  they  can,  caring  not  at  all  for 
fairness  and  honour.  Coercing  the  private  employer  is 
well  enough — if  the  employer  is  weak,  or  unpopular,  or 
in  the  wrong.  The  employee  can  always  appeal  from  a 
private  employer  to  the  State.  Coercing  the 
whole  community  is  another  matter.  Coercing  the  com- 
munity must  always  recoil  upon  the  employee.  The 
employee  is  here  appealing  from  the  master  to  the 
paymaster — from  the  corporation  which  employs  him  to 
the  ratepayer  who  pays  him. 

Here  we  encounter  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  and 
perils  of  nationalisation.  Turning  a  municipality,  as  at 
Leeds,  or  the  State,  as  in  Mr.  Samuel's  Post  Office, 
into  an  employer  of  labour  does  not  do  away  with 
strikes.  What,  then,  is  to  happen  when  the  mines 
and  railways  are  nationalised,  and  when  the  miners 
and  railwaymen  strike  against  their  Government 
masters?  Who  will  intervene?  The  State,  as  em- 
ployer, is  judge  in  its  own  case ;  and,  if  experience 
counts  at  all,  the  State  as  employer  is  likely  to  be  an 
extremely  rigorous  and  exacting  judge.  Striking 
against  the  Government  may  quite  easily  be  read  as 
sedition.  An  English  Government  has  not  even  the 
resources  of  a  country  like  France,  where  there  is 
national  service.  The  French  Government  once  de- 
feated a  strike  upon  the  French  railways  by  calling  out 
the  railwaymen  as  soldiers.  An  English  Government 
would  probably  have  to  call  out  the  soldiers  as  railway- 
men.  It  is  absurd  to>  argue  that  these  things,  under  a 
benevolent  Socialist  Government,  could  not  happen — 
that  every  employee  will  be  comfortable  and  well-paid. 
Mr.  Samuel  does  not  find  things  at  all  comfortable 
at  the  Post  Office. 

The  English  labour  leaders  last  Saturday  were 
unable  to  arrange  an  agreement  between  masters  and 
men  in  Dublin.  The  ultimate  difficulty  was  reached — 
the  point  at  which  most  conferences  break  down  at  the 
last  moment  :  How  is  the  employer  to  reconcile  the 
demands  of  the  strikers  to  be  reinstated  with  the  rights 
of  the  free  labourer  to  keep  the  job  he  has  secured? 
The  men  at  Dublin  demanded  outright  that  all  strikers 
should  be  taken  back  and  preferred  over  all 
"  strangers  ".  The  masters  were  unable  to  agree  to 
this.  They  offered  to  employ  as  many  men  as  possible 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  said  they  were  unable  to  say 
for  how  many  they  could  find  immediate  employment. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  men 
would  have  accepted  the  employers'  offer;  but  Mr. 
Larkin  used  all  his  influence  to  hold  them  back. 

The  worst  enemies  of  peace  in  Dublin — the  men  who 
now  form  the  majority  of  Mr.  Larkin 's  determined 
supporters — are  loafers  and  wasters  who  will  never 
willingly  return  to  work  so  long-  as  English  "  bags  of 
gold  "  are  to  be  had  in  idleness.  These  are  a  small 
but  noisy  section  of  the  men ;  but  their  power  must  not 
be  neglected.  The  majority  now  of  the  Dublin  workers 
want  to  see  the  struggle  ended.  They  are  terribly 
suffering  from  its  consequences  and  in  permanent  peril 
of  loss  of  work  and  character.  The  loud  hooligan 
easily  makes  himself  heard  above  the  timid  remon- 
strances of  these  dispirited  men.  The  hooligan  suffers 
less  from  loss  of  pay  than  he  would  suffer  from  enforced 
labour.  He  is  ready  to  live  as  long  as  he  may  upon 
doles,  and  to  sacrifice  his  decency  to  his  laziness.  Mr. 
Larkin  should  repudiate  the  support  of  these  charac- 
ters. If  he  cannot  win  with  clean  forces,  let  him 
acknowledge  his  beating  and  help  his  better  followers 
to  a  settlement. 

The  Policemen's  Trade  Union  is  an  unhappy  idea. 
Frowned  on  at  headquarters,  disowned  by  the  majority 
of  the  force,  and  laughed  at  by  the  public,  it  will  not 
do.  The  Trafalgar  Square  demonstration  proved 
it  a  fiasco.  Probably  the  only  active  sympathisers  with 
the  idea  were  intending  criminals,  who  naturally  would 
welcome  a  policemen's  strike.    The  whole  has  been 


pour  rire ;  but  has,  nevertheless,  a  serious  side.  Police 
discipline  is  half-military;  and  trade  unionism  would 
speedily  reduce  it  to  absurdity. 

The  loss  through  fire  of  the  Semaphore  Tower  at 
Portsmouth  is  grievous.  Many  of  us  have  known  it 
nearly  all  our  lives  and  it  has  appealed  to  us  much  as 
Nelson's  Column  appeals  or  the  Chelsea  Pensioners' 
Hospital.  The  mind  that  could  find  in  the  old  tower 
nothing  worth  considering  must  have  been  dense  or  de- 
cadent, or  wholly  careless  of  English  naval  history. 
Moreover,  apart  altogether  from  its  patriotic  appeal,  it 
has  often  struck  us  as  a  quite  beautiful  object  in  certain 
lights,  for  it  had  become  finely  weathered  through 
exposure  and  had  taken  on  the  subdued  tints  which 
marked,  too,  other  parts  of  the  surrounding  building 
that  have  been  lost. 

The  tower  was  associated  with  Nelson  and  the 
greatest  days  of  the  old  sailing  warship,  but  it  has  been 
used  continuously  to  the  present  day,  and  has  been  in 
modern  times,  not  less  than  in  the  time  of  the  wooden 
vessels,  the  very  eyes  of  the  great  dockyard  and  har- 
bour. Before  the  electric  telegraph  it  sent  by  stages 
visual  signs  from  the  Fleet  to  the  Admiralty,  or  received 
them,  and  there  are  people  in  Gosport  and  Portsmouth 
who  can  still  recall  this  service  !  The  Semaphore 
Tower  will  be  rebuilt,  and  doubtless  in  an  improved 
form.  But  in  the  old  building  the  country  has  lost  a 
thing  of  rare  and  splendid  tradition. 

The  question  of  "  Who  killed  Edwin  Drood?  "  seems 
to  be  the  historical  successor  of  "  Who  wrote  Junius's 
Letters?  ".  It  has  been  slightly  agitating  some 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  late,  whilst  else- 
where it  really  threatens  to  become  as  formidable  as 
Shakespeare  is  Bacon.  Thus  we  find  that  early  in 
January  a  court  of  authors,  actors,  and  writers  is 
solemnly  or  jocosely  to  sit  in  the  King's  Hall,  Covent 
Garden,  and  try  the  case  once  more — for  the 
hundredth  time  surely.  Twelve  typical  British  jury- 
men are  to  be  empanelled  in  the  persons  of  Sir  F.  C. 
Burnand,  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  Mr.  Belloc,  among  others. 
Then  a  typical  counsel  for  the  defence,  Mr.  Cecil 
Chesterton,  will  appear  for  Jasper;  and  a  typical  judge, 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  will,  presumably,  assume  at  the 
right  moment  the  black  cap. 

We  wonder  what  Charles  Dickens  would  make  of 
the  Dickens  cult  to-day.  Might  he  not  be  as  much 
mystified  by  it  as  Bacon  would  be  on  find-ng  people 
digging  for  his  estate  in  the  bed  of  the  Wye?  or  per- 
haps Dickens's  state  might  slightly  resemble  that  of 
Jasper  after  a  visit  to  the  woman  who  supplied  the 
opiate.  But  whether  we  view  Dickens  to-day  whilst 
standing  on  our  head  or  on  our  heel,  it  is  certain  he 
is  the  fashion  again.  Some  of  us  do  not  much  care 
who  killed  Edwin  Drood.  What,  perhaps,  matters 
most  in  "  Edwin  Drood  "  is  the  magical  fresh  scene  of 
the  choir,  the  scene  in  which  Dickens  ended.  There 
was  a  mystery  therein  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  one 
which  the  Dickens  Fellowship  has  set  itself  anew  to 
solve. 

Christchurch  Priory  is  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in 
England,  and  if  men  as  splendid  in  their  ideas  of  archi- 
tecture as  Flambard  would  but  appear  to-day  we  could 
overlook  somewhat  their  alleged  wickedness.  In  its 
great  water  meadow  and  estuary  setting  it  is  perhaps 
never  finer  than  on  a  winter  day,  and  often  of  late  one 
has  been  struck  anew  by  its  quite  wonderful  beauty, 
without  and  within.  So  we  must  say  we  are  thankful 
that  the  faculty  for  altering  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
Christchurch  has  been  postponed.  Frankly,  we  dread 
these  "decorations"  and  improvements  of  buildings 
like  the  Priory  Church.  No  Mysterious  Builder  takes 
part  in  them,  lengthening  by  night  the  beam;  whilst  all 
concerned  in  these  renovations — true  to  our  ordinary 
human  nature — turn  up  (unlike  that  Builder  long  ago  at 
Christchurch)  regularly  on  pay  day. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES. 

THE  PATIENCE  OF  ULSTER. 

POLITICIANS  have  a  way  of  believing*  only  just 
what  suits  their  parly  exigencies."  These 
words  were  written  by  Lord  Wolseley  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  at  the  time  of  the  Ulster  crisis  in  1893. 
They  might  have  been  written  to-day. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  the  Cabinet,  minor 
Liberal  politicians  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
Ulster  is  bluffing-.  Their  self-deception  is  complete. 
The  first  to  make  the  mistake,  they  are  the  last  to 
realise  it.  It  seems  almost  as  if  nothing  short  of  open 
violence  would  suffice  to  rouse  them  to  a  vivid  sense  of 
the  national  danger.  The  Home  Rule  Council— that 
part  of  the  Liberal  organisation  which  is  responsible 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  campaign  in  support  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill— has  just  issued  its  annual  report.  It 
contains  the  sarcastic  comment  that  the  talk  of  civil 
war  in  Ulster  has  been  taken  in  the  country  "  at  its 
true  value  ".  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  realise  that  the  opposition  of  Ulster 
is  no  mere  question  of  party  politics — that  it  is  serious, 
deadly  earnest?  Happily  there  arc  signs  that  the  nation 
at  large  is  waking  to  the  danger. 

A  solemn  service  of  intercession  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  Ireland  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ixindon  for  use  in  his  diocese.  It  will  probably  be 
adopted  throughout  the  country.  This  invocation  by 
the  Church,  which  makes  it  a  duty  to  keep  aloof  from 
party  politics,  must  compel  the  attention  of  thinking- 
men  of  all  parlies.  No  less  weighty  is  the  inter- 
denominational appeal  for  prayer  issued  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  and  the  past  and  present  heads  of  various 
Nonconformist  churches.  These  warnings  remind  us 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  ]x>ssible  that  the  Irish  ques- 
tion stands  on  a  different  level  from  ordinary  party 
politics. 

Among  the  events  of  the  past  few  days  is  one  which 
will  impress  the  working  classes  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Midlands  more  than  mass  meetings,  more 
than  speeches,  and  more  than  proclamations.  The 
young  men  in  Ulster  have  cancelled  their  football  in 
order  that  they  may  devote  Saturday  afternoons  to 
drilling  and  military  training.  This  may  seem  a  small 
thing  to  some  politicians,  but  the  man  in  the  crowd 
knows  what  it  means.  Forming  fours  is  not  an  exhdar- 
ating  amusement.  The  football  enthusiast  is  not  likely 
to  give  up  his  game  in  order  to  assist  in  a  game  of 
political  bluff.  The  cotton  operatives  in  Lancashire 
and  the  mechanics  and  colliers  in  the  Midlands  will 
understand.  In  Belfast,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Kipling's 
"  muddied  oafs  "  have  shown  their  sense  of  duty  at  a 
national  crisis.  But  the  party  politician  is  still  blind. 
He  has  been  taught  that  Ulster  is  bluffing,  and  who 
shall  blame  him  for  having  learned  his  lesson  well? 

Mr.  Asquith  at  Manchester  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  patience  in  the  equipment  of  a  statesman.  We 
would  remind  him  that  foresight  is  not  less  necessary. 
The  crisis  in  Ireland  need  surprise  no  one.  It  has  long- 
been  foreseen  by  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
inform  themselves. 

Mr.  Asquith  prides  himself  on  his  capacity  for  exer- 
cising patience.  How  long  does  he  expect  Ulster  to 
remain  patient?  For  two  years  the  Unionists  in  Ire- 
land have  watched  the  development  of  the  Govern- 
ment's plans  to  coerce  them  into  submission  to  a  Par- 
liament at  Dublin.  For  two  years  they  have  submitted  to 
the  sneers  of  their  would-be  masters,  whom  they  know 
to  be  utterly  disloyal — whose  treachery  they  have  learnt 
from  experience,  and  whose  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  is  apparent  from  their  record.  To  those  who 
understand  the  intense  feeling  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  Sir  Edward  Carson 
has  been  able  to  hold  his  forces  in  check  for  so  long. 
There  has  been  no  waste  of  effort  in  sporadic  outbursts 
of  violence.  The  two  years  have  been  spent  not  in 
useless  rioting,  but  in  quiet  organisation.  To  this  ;s 
probably  due  much  of  the  belief  which  is  given  to  the 
plea  that  Ulster  is  bluffing.  We  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  advertisement  of  political  grievances 


by  useless  violence,  whether  of  the  suffragette  or  the 
dock  striker,  that  the  businesslike  preparations  of 
Ulster  read  tamely  in  the  newspapers  in  comparison. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  have  wisely  insisted  on 
the  necessity  for  order  and  discipline,  and  they  have 
been  loyally  obeyed.  A  striking  example  of  this  which 
has  passed  almost  unnoticed  occurred  at  Londonderry 
a  few  days  ago.  Feeling  is  running  high  in  Derry. 
At  the  celebration  of  the  closing  of  the  gates  in  com- 
memoration of  the  siege  of  Derry,  on  the  18th  of  this 
month,  there  was  reason  to  fear  a  serious  disturbance 
from  the  conflict  of  the  opposing  parlies.  Fortunately 
the  proceedings  passed  off  quietly,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  detachment  of  the  Ulster  Volunteers  were 
employed  to  assist  in  keeping  in  check  the  more  ex- 
citable elements  among  the  inhabitants.  But  there  are 
limits  to  the  strain  which  it  is  possible  to  put  upon 
the  patience  of  a  community  who  see  their  rights,  their 
principles,  and  their  devotion  to  the  Empire  threatened 
by  a  menace  which  grows  nearer  as  each  day  passes. 

If  the  Government  do  not  offer  provocation,  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  any  active  disturbance  until  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  receives  the  Royal  assent.  The  futility 
of  the  Proclamation  of  Arms  is  apparent  from  the  com- 
parative calm  with  which  it  was  received  in  Belfast. 
We  have  already  stated  our  view  that  the  proclamation 
was  only  a  device  of  the  Government  to  convince  their 
own  supporters  that  Ulster  is  arming  herself,  that  the 
Ulster  question  is  a  serious  one,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  offer  terms.  They  may  have  succeeded  if  that  was 
their  object,  but  if  the  view  be  correct  that  the  pro- 
clamation is  illegal,  as  was  stated  authoritatively  in 
the  Times,  the  Government  have  also  made  themselves 
ridiculous.  An  examination  of  the  section  in  the 
Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876,  on  which  the  pro- 
clamation is  based,  makes  it  appear  likely.  The  word 
"  Importation  "  in  a  statute  relating  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole  can  hardly  be  held  to  cover  the 
movement  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  another.  It  is  impossible  to  accept  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  as  free  from  prejudice, 
especially  when  given  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  by  the 
Westminster  Gazette.  The  matter  can  only  be  decided 
by  a  Court  of  Law  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
Pinpricks  of  this  kind  will  not  deter  the  Ulster  Volun- 
teers from  completing  their  preparations,  nor  will  they 
be  excited  to  premature  violence.  There  is,  however, 
one  course,  if  the  Government  is  foolish  enough  to  take 
it,  which  must  produce  immediate  and  determined 
resistance.  Fears  have  been  expressed  in  Belfast  that 
the  Government  will  institute  a  house  to  house  search 
for  arms.  We  do  not  believe  the  Government  would 
be  so  short-sighted.  Wherever  the  arms  of  the  Ulster 
Volunteers  are  concealed,  should  the  police  attempt  to 
seize  them  they  would  meet  with  determined  opposition. 
When  a  man  has  armed  himself  against  a  future 
danger,  the  one  thing  that  will  rouse  him  to  immediate 
action  is  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  weapon. 

In  any  event  the  "  arbitrament  of  swords  "  is  very 
near.  Unless  the  Government  change  their  present 
course,  next  Session  will  witness  the  passing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  a  third  time  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  most  loyal,  the  most  law-abiding,  and 
the  most  prosperous  part  of  Ireland  will  be  goaded  into 
open  revolt,  their  loyalty  rewarded  by  forcible  exclu- 
sion from  the  Union.  We  are  to  encourage  their 
respect  for  the  law  by  handing  them  over  to  the  control 
of  men  who  make  a  pride  of  breaking  it  !  to  stimulate 
their  prosperity  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  their 
enemies  to  tax  them  out  of  existence  ! 


THE  LABOURER  AND  THE  LAND. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  denial  that  the  land- 
bursting  campaign  is  a  vote-catching  device, 
reiterated  in  his  speech  this  week  at  Pwllheli,  has  as 
much  truth  as  the  assurance  of  some  door-to-door  Auto- 
lycus  that  he  is  "  really  losing  money  by  letting  the  lady 
have  the  trinkets  so  cheap  ".  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
does  not  want  the  votes  for  his  party,  why  did  he  reject 
the  Unionist  scheme  of  land  and  housing  reform,  in 
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face  of  his  own  aspiration  that  any  settlement  of  the  1 
land  question  should  be  a  national  and  not  a  party  one? 

The  pretence  will  not  do.  All  the  preliminary  signs 
of  an  electoral  campaign  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's land  speeches.  The  landlord  is  a  selfish  mono- 
polist, the  parson  a  parasite,  the  English  village 
dominated  by  both  becomes  a  thing  of  horror ;  and 
England,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  the  most 
prosperous  country  in  the  world  when  he  was  arguing 
on  a  Eree  Trade  brief,  appears  a  stagnant  and  decaying 
kingdom  when  he  sees  it  from  the  land-bursting  angle. 
He  is  acting  both  as  buyer  and  seller  of  goods  that  are 
not  his  to  buy  or  sell.  Eirst  he  runs  the  price  up  to  an 
absurd  height,  then  he  runs  it  down  to  bankruptcy. 
Cobden  made  us  wealthier  than  our  Protectionist  neigh- 
bours, the  Tory  landowner  made  us  poorer  ;  and  both 
at  the  same  time.    Was  ever  so  absurd  a  contradiction? 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knows  little  about 
rotation  of  Crops,  he  knows  much  about  rotation  of 
political  cries.  Chinese  labour  is  dead,  black  bread 
has  lost  its  vogue,  the  House  of  Lords  is  no  longer  a 
good  whipping-boy ;  but  there  are  the  landlords  to 
attack,  the  labourers  to  cajole.  And  gradually  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  raising  the  bidding.  At  first  it  was  a 
better  house  for  the  labourer — which  could  have  been 
secured  under  the  Boscawen  Bill  had  not  Sir  Arthur 
Boscawen  been  a  Tory — then  wages  boards,  then  a 
minimum  wage ;  now,  quite  openly,  he  is  flirting  with 
the  cry  of  £1  a  week  for  all.  It  was  all  predicted  six 
months  ago  by  that  astute  electioneer,  "  P.  W.  W.," 
of  the  "  Daily  News  ",  who  prepared  the  way  which  his 
leader  has  so  quickly  followed.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
will  try  to  fight  the  next  election  on  lower  rents  for  the 
farmer  and  £\  a  week  for  the  labourer ;  but  both  may 
look  askance  at  his  figures.  They  have  not  forgotten 
the  meaning  of  gd.  for  4d. 

In  the  background,  as  it  were,  of  the  Radical  land 
scheme  is  the  dispossessed  landowner,  and,  still  more 
dimly,  the  State  Commissioner  and  an  army  of  officials 
inspecting,  regulating,  ordering — and  evictir.g.  They 
will  regulate  the  price  at  which  land  and  labour  is 
bought,  but  not  the  price  at  which  the  produci  of  both 
is  sold  :  that  is  the  new  Free  Trade  which  is  to  bring 
about  an  agricultural  millennium. 

Will  that  programme  stay  the  agricultural  exodus? 
We  doubt  it.  An  official  report  on  the  causes  of 
migration  from  the  countryside  issued  last  week  ' 
declares  that  the  labourer  leaves  his  home  not  so  much 
because  of  the  price  of  labour  as  because  of  the  lack 
of  opportunities.  He  thinks  he  can  do  better  in  the 
towns,  he  is  assured  he  can  do  better  in  the  colonies  ; 
and  he  takes  his  ticket.  But  in  the  colonies  they  are 
in  precisely  the  same  difficulties.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, at  the  very  time  the  Report  on  Migration  was 
issued  in  London,  New  South  Wales  was  discussing 
the  same  question,  of  getting  the  labourer  who  has 
drifted  into  the  towns  back  to  the  land  ;  the  problem 
is  not  less  acute  in  Victoria.  In  both  States  they 
applied  the  land-tax  and  land-bursting  policies  and  a 
do/;en  other  experiments  in  the  way  of  planting  rural 
colonies  years  ago ;  they  have  harassed  the  great  land- 
owner in  the  approved  manner,  but  the  flow  of  rural 
labour  to  the  towns  continues.  Canada,  politically  less 
daring,  sees  the  same  difficulty  ahead  :  the  immigrants 
who  should  settle  on  the  land  have  a  way  of  drifting 
into  the  towns.  Labourers  in  the  East  are  attracted 
by  the  high  wages  of  Toronto,  or  Hamilton,  or  Mon- 
treal ;  labourers  in  the  West  weary  of  the  eternal 
silence  of  the  prairie  winter,  and  crowd  into  Winnipeg, 
or  Edmonton,  or  Saskatoon.  There  are  thousands  of 
unemployed  in  the  Canadian  towns  for  this  reason,  and 
part  at  least  of  the  rapid  growth  of  western  cities  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

When  young  countries  find  themselves  faced  with 
the  same  difficulties  as  an  old  one,  it  can  hardly  be 
correct  to  blame  the  land  system  of  old  England  for 
the  troubles  confronting  the  younger  Englands.  The 
town  attracts,  the  country  repels,  equally  in  Australia 
and  Sussex ;  there  is  an  illuminating  letter  on  record 
from  a  woman  emigrant  to  one  of  the  colonies,  who 
complained  that  there  was  "  no  Saturday  night  in  the 
bush",  no  chance  for  the  door-to-door  gossip  which 


made  life  worth  living  in  a  city  at  home.  This  is  no 
question  of  deep  policy,  but  of  human  nature,  which 
even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  cannot  change.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  declare  that  the  existing  system  has  failed,  and 
to  promise  that  if  one  will  only  vote  for  him  his  own 
system  will  do  better.  But  has  the  old  system  failed? 
It  produced  good  farming,  a  peasantry  praised  by 
foreign  observers  as  better  fed  and  more  comfortably 
housed  than  their  own,  a  sturdy  farming  class,  owners 
with  a  tradition  of  kindly  duty  to  their  people ;  it 
survived  even  the  jealous  attacks  of  the  manufacturing 
Radicals  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  ;  and  it  may  yet 
survive  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  new-found  interest 
in  agriculture.  Its  strength  has  been  shown  by  the 
mere  fact  that  it  has  lasted  so  long ;  its  weakness  is 
that  it  has  not  checked  the  migration  of  countrymen 
to  the  towns  or  the  colonies.  But  that  weakness  is 
shared  by  every  land  system  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  being 
increasingly  shared  by  the  land  systems  of  the  colonies. 
In  South  Africa,  the  only  colonial  country  where  there 
is  no  rural  migration  to  the  towns,  the  stability  of  the 
agricultural  population  has  been  purchased  at  the  price 
of  the  existence  of  the  poor  white  class — a  problem 
from  which  this  country  is  fortunately  free. 

The  causes  underlying  this  general  movement  are 
simple.  The  farmer  can  be  kept  on  the  land,  because 
he  is  either  the  owner  of  his  land  or  tenant  under  good 
conditions — and  despite  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  rhetoric, 
the  farmer  in  England  has  few  grievances  against  his 
landlord.  But  the  labourer  cannot  be  kept  on  the  land, 
because  he  is  neither  owner  nor  tenant ;  he  is  no  longer 
tied  to  the  soil  by  statute,  and  he  is  not  tied  by  self- 
interest.  The  attraction,  indeed,  is  steadily  away  from 
the  soil. 

To  counteract  this  weakness  which  has  developed  in 
the  existing  land  system  two  competing  remedies  have 
been  devised — the  Unionist  system  of  small  pioprietor- 
ship,  the  Radical  system  of  small  holdings.  The  latter 
has  been  tried  for  five  years,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
not  satisfied  with  it.  It  does  not  work  quickly  enough 
for  him  ;  he  does  not  understand  that  the  get-rich-quick 
methods  which  he  employed  in  his  brief  excursion  into 
the  Marconi  speculation  cannot  be  repeated  on  the  land. 
Nature  works  slowly,  and  takes  no  tips  from  Govern- 
ment contractors — a  bad  blot  on  the  scheme  of  creation. 

But  for  all  that  the  Small  Holdings  Act  has  been 
honestly  worked  by  Tory  country  gentlemen,  who  work 
unpaid  (unlike  the  Chancellor's  Commissioners)  on 
County  Councils,  and  it  has  worked  not  unsuccessfully. 
Its  weakness  is  that  a  high  price  has  to  be  paid  for  good 
land,  money  has  to  be  spent  on  cutting  up  a  large  estate 
into  small  ones,  more  implements  and  horses  are 
required  in  farming  a  series  of  small  holdings  than  in 
running  one  large  farm,  more  has  to  be  spent  in  getting 
the  goods  to  market,  and  the  market  price  rules  no 
higher  for  the  produce  of  the  small  holder  than  the 
larger  owner.  In  addition,  the  small  holder  has  seldom 
any  reserve  of  capital — he  has  usually  exhausted  his 
little  stock  with  the  first  instalment — and  the  County 
Council  must  get  its  rents  in  punctually  lesc  the  other 
ratepayers  grumble.  The  small  holder,  in  short,  is 
placed  on  the  land,  but  no  machinery  is  set  up  to  keep 
him  there,  and  at  the  first  bad  season  he  disappears. 


CHRISTMAS. 

LAMB  laid  it  down  as  a  test  of  a  man's  unspoiled 
simplicity  of  soul  that  he  should  retain  a  liking 
for  apple  tart — or  was  it  dumpling?  That  ruling  has 
always  seemed  to  us  narrow  and  unfair.  There  are 
many  excellent  people  who  detest  apples ;  the  finest 
Ribston  pippin  affects  them  as  others,  on  Shakes- 
pearean authority,  are  affected  by  a  gaping  pig  or  a 
harmless  necessary  cat.  A  more  just  test  would  be 
whether  a  man  likes  or  dislikes  Christmas — not  so 
much  the  actual  material  Christmas  of  tips  and  present- 
giving  and  over-eating  and  fireside  follies,  but  the  idea 
of  a  truce  of  God  for  which  Christmas  stands. 

Not  a  comfortable  sort  of  man  is  he  who  has  no 
Christmas  in  his  soul.  There  are  some  such,  cur- 
mudgeing  people  who  grudge  all  interruption  in  the 
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business  of  buying  and  selling,  and  cozening  and  wrang- 
ling, who  said,  "  Diem  pcrdidi  "  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December,  because  the  holiday  means  wages  paid 
without  services  rendered,  and  business  expenses  going 
on  without  corresponding  profit.    "Christinas  is  a  poor 
excuse  for  picking  a  man's  pocket  ",  was  old  Scrooge's 
reflection  in  his  unregenerate  days.    And  old  Scrooge 
is  not  extinct  by  any  means,  though,  to  judge  from  the 
liberal  holiday  allowance  now  almost  universal,  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  shop-keeping  and  small 
merchant  class.      The  red  Christmas-hater  today  is 
generally  a  richer  and  more  important  man,  to  whom 
Christmas  implies  a  sheer  waste  of  time.    This  is  the 
dangerous   heretic,  compared   with    whom    the  weak 
brethren  who  flock  to  Switerland  and  the  Riviera  are 
venial  sinners.    Christmas  on  an  Alpine  slope  or  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  real  thing.     For  Christmas,  as  Dr.  Barry  said  of 
morality,  is  largely  governed  by  geography.  It  "goes" 
with  the  English  winter  climate,  which  offers  so  little 
in  the  way  of  counter-attraction   to  the  pleasures  of 
the  fireside.     Even  an  Englishman  can  hardly  feel  that 
Christmas  influence  when  he  looks  from  his  hotel  win- 
dow on  a  dusty  line  of  palms  and  a  sunlit  sea.  But 
these    nomads    are   rather   Christmas   shirkers  than 
Christmas  haters.    The  man  who  looks  on  the  whole 
thing  as  an  imbecility,  he  is  the  man  not  to  be  trusted, 
though  he  eat  apple  dumplings  at  every  meal.    He,  j 
rather  than  the  man  without  music  in  his  soul,  is  the  I 
fit  incubator  of  stratagems  and  treasons.      He  repre- 
sents the  inhuman  element  in  life.    To  him  belong  the 
trusts  and  the  strikes,  the  cold-blooded   systems  of 
economics,  the  whole  philosophy  that  regards  men  as 
machines,  with  no  motive  power  but  appetite.    It  is 
immaterial   whether   he   himself   is   an   ascetic  or  a 
sybarite.     He  may  sit  down  to  a  simple  chop,  or  work 
steadily  through  his  courses.    That  is  only  an  accident 
of  disposition.    The  Christmas  spirit  does  not  depend 
on  things  eaten  and  drunk.    It  is  just  possible  for  it 
to  be  nourished  on  a  dinner  of  herbs,  or  even  of  Brazil 
nuts.    A  man  is  not  a  traitor  to  Christmas  because 
he  liappens  to  be  a  fruitarian.    But  he  is  a  traitor  if 
he  fails,  on  Christmas  day  at  least,  to  think  well  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  though  it  be  chiefly  a  world  of 
meat-eaters.      He  must   not  sniff  intolerantly  at  the 
fragrance  of  his  next  door  neighbour's  dinner,  or  write 
letters  to  the  papers  on  the  depravity   of   the  flesh- 
feeder.     If  he  does  he  is  ignoring  the  whole  spirit  of 
Christmas — without  which  the  yearly  festival  would 
be  the  dullest  of  orgies. 

Still,  though  all  good  men  in  their  hearts  like  Christ- 
mas, it  is  permissible  to  entertain  the  suspicion  that 
the  modern  Christmas  is  overdone.  It  is  too  compli- 
cated, like  the  toys  we  give  our  children.  It  lacks 
spontaneity.  It  is  the  subject  of  too  much  anxious 
thought  and  preparation.  Nowadays,  where  Christmas 
is  concerned,  we  not  only  take  thought  of  to-morrow, 
but  thought  of  at  least  six  weeks  ahead.  And  all  delib- 
erate and  cold-blooded  merrymaking  tends  to  defeat 
its  own  purpose.  Every  true  man'  in  his  heart  loathes 
an  invitation  to  some  pretentious  affair  which  says  in 
effect,  "  You  are  expected  to  be  cheerful  from  10.30 
p.m.  to  2  a.m."  The  lugubrious  faces  at  most  social 
gaieties  can  be  explained  on  no  other  hypothesis.  So 
with  Christmas.  We  hear  so  much  about  it  in  advance 
thai  we  are  a  little  "  stale  "  when  it  comes.  It  is  only 
human  to  resent,  for  example,  the  ofneiousness  of  the 
advertising  tradesman.  He  is  so  perfectly  sure  that 
you  want  "  the  cheapest  cigar  in  the  trade  ",  or 
"  the  best  value  in  Tarragona  port  at  18s.  the 
dozen  ",  and  you  are  so  sure  that  you  don't  want 
it  and  so  angry  that  he  should  think  you  did,  that  you 
wonder  how  he  sells  the  things  at  all.  No  doubt  people 
know  their  own  business  best,  but  the  majority  of 
Christmas  appeals  for  custom  are  couched  in  the  lan- 
guage of  deadly  insult.  Apparently  the  feelings  of 
some  people  are  not  easily  hurt ;  otherwise  one  would 
imagine  that  the  poulterer  who  advertised  "  This  is 
the  place  for  cheap  turkeys"  would  be  left  coldly  alone. 
As  if  any  self-respecting  Christmas  reveller  wanted  a 
bargain  turkey.    Half  its  flavour  depends  on  honest 


money  being  given  for  honest  value.  A  bargain  at 
Christmas  is  a  blasphemy.  But  tradesmen  have  no 
very  nice  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Was  there  not 
once  a  pious  pork  butcher  somewhere  in  the  North  of 
London  who,  careful  of  the  souls  of  his  customers,  had 
printed  on  his  paper  bags  the  words  "  Prepare  to  meet 
thy  Maker  "?  But  as  he  was  occasionally  summoned 
for  selling  ptomaine-laden  sausages  the  warning  was, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  impertinent. 

Christmas,  too,  suffers  from  the  modern  passion  for 
statistics.  It  would  really  conduce  to  one's  comfort  if 
one  did  not  know  the  precise  result  in  figures  of  the 
universal  fancy  for  a  particular  bill  of  fare  on  a  par- 
ticular day.  Take  the  simple  matter  of  Christmas 
decorations.  A  man  who  likes  trees  and  growing 
things,  and  shudders  at  the  thought  of  wholesale  de- 
struction, may  yet  have  no  scruple  about  putting  up 
a  little  holly  and  mistletoe  to  please  his  own  children. 
But  his  conscience  gets  a  nasty  jar  when  he  reads  about 
hundreds  of  cart-loads  of  holly  at  Covent  Garden,  amd 
notes  the  ominous  statement  that  prices  are  higher  on 
account  of  shortage  of  supply,  which  means  simply  that 
all  accessible  parts  of  the  country  are  being  progres- 
sively denuded  of  evergreens. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  bird  and  animal  life  that 
the  statistics  become  really  appalling-.  They  give  an 
idea  of  shocking  gluttony  and  revolting  voracity — a 
quite  misleading  idea,  no  doubt,  but  definite  enough  to 
cause  a  pang  of  self-reproach  in  the  most  confirmed 
believer  in  animal  food.  Take  the  single  item  of  tur- 
keys. One  reads,  say,  that  a  million  turkeys  have  been 
sold  for  the  London  market.  It  seems  a  hideous 
slaughter,  something  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
object,  and  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  day.  One  would  have  no  such  feeling  about  one's 
own  particular  turkey,  of  course.  But  the  effect  of 
these  figures  is  to  make  every  humane  man  feel  person- 
ally responsible  for  a  million  deaths,  a  grave  enough 
reflection,  though  only  birds  are  in  question.  A 
moment's  thought,  indeed,  shows  that  the  allowance 
is  not  extravagant — one  turkey  to  every  six  people,  all 
of  whom  deserve  turkey  as  well  as  one's  self,  perhaps 
better.  Still,  the  first  impression  is  of  a  gory  basis  to 
merriment,  and  it  is  reinforced,  every  time  one  goes 
abroad,  by  the  rather  uncivilised  displays  at  the  poul- 
terer's and  the  butcher's.  Those  groves  of  suspended 
turkeys,  indelicately  nude,  those  ribs  and  sirloins  of 
beef  resetted  and  beflagged — one  need  not  be  a  Budd- 
hist to  feel  some  kind  of  revolt  against  the  species  of 
indecent  triumph  they  represent.  Let  us  eat  a  pig,  by 
all  means,  if  we  like  pork.  Pigs  were  made  to  be 
eaten,  as  Dr.  Pangioss  long  ago  demonstrated.  But 
let  the  pig  be  treated  with  deoent  respect,  as  a  humble 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  human  well-being.  Civilised 
men  do  not  insult  the  fallen.  Why  make  even  a  dead 
porker  grin  in  ghastly  self-derision  with  an  orange 
between  his  teeth  ?  What  should  we  think  of  the 
cannibal  who  added  such  insult  to  such  injury? 

In  no  direction  is  Christmas  more  overdone  than  in 
the  extortion  of  which  it  is  made  the  excuse.  The 
Christmas  tip  was  once  a  real  gift.  It  was  bestowed 
with  goodwill  and  received  with  gratitude.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  something  more  than  a  grudging 
and  grumbling-  submission  to  blackmail.  To-day  all 
pretence  is  dropped.  Neither  the  giver  nor  the  re- 
cipient has  the  least  illusion  on  the  subject.  The 
Christmas  box  is  generally  just  as  much  a  bribe  as  the 
ten-rouble  piece  every  merchant  has  to  slip  into  the 
hands  of  a  Russian  custom's  house  officer  to  secure  an 
early  clearance  of  his  goods.  The  extortionists  are 
usually  not  even  polite.  "  God  rest  you,  merry  gentle- 
man," is  no  part  of  their  formula.  They  are  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  concerned  whether  anything"  dis- 
mays you  or  not.  They  come  with  a  truculence  that 
means  "  Give  me  a  Christmas  box,  or  I'll  be  the  death 
of  you  !"  Even  if  an  honorific  form  be  used,  the 
veiled  menace  is  no  less  comprehensible:  "Pay  ran- 
som, or  your  letters  will  go  astray,  the  platform  gate 
will  be  shut  in  your  face,  the  household  rubbish  will  be 
spilt  in  removal,  and  all  sorts  of  inconvenience  w  ill  dog 
you  in  1914  ". 
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Money,  in  fact,  plays  far  too  great  a  part  in  the 
modern  Christmas.  The  poor  are  apt  to  be  greedy  and 
calculating.  The  rich  show  an  extravagance  out  of 
harmony  with  the  real  spirit  of  the  season — a  spirit  of 
simplicity  and  homeliness.  A  Christmas  cracker  cost- 
ing five  guineas — there  were  many  such  in  the  shop 
windows  this  month— is  something  monstrously  un- 
natural. So  is  a  twenty  pound  doll's  house.  It  is  an 
example  of  waste  as  offensive  and  foolish  as  the  waste 
of  Michael  Angelo's  talent  in  the  shaping  of  a  statue 
in  snow  at  the  behest  of  some  Renascence  plutocrat. 
These  things  are  an  insult  to  Christmas.  They  cannot 
kill  it,  because  Christmas  appeals  to  something  deep  in 
the  nation's  soul,  which  makes  most  men  and  women 
one  day  of  the  year  Christians  in  thought,  if  not  in 
profession.  But  they  are  in  their  way  as  alien  to 
the  season  as  sullen  Puritanism  or  churlish  misan- 
thropy. 


MIDDLE  ARTICLES. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 
By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Adderlev. 

I USE  the  word  Church  here  in  its  widest  sense  as 
meaning  the  Christian  society,  those  men  and 
women,  corporately  considered,  who  have  faith  in  God 
and  Christ,  who  believe  in  a  revelation  of  God's  will, 
character,  purpose  and  care  made  once  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  continually  being  made  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  ages  go  on. 

By  the  "World"  I  mean  men  and  women,  corpo- 
rately considered,  who  ignore  this  faith  of  the  church, 
not  necessarily  opposing  it,  even  claiming  a  certain 
association  with  it,  but  yet  practically,  in  their  view  of 
life,  not  considering  themselves  bound  to  be  guided 
by  it. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  Christian  people 
towards  the  world?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  altogether 
satisfactory  to  try  to  settle  the  question  by  talking  of 
the  "  Order  of  Civilisation  "  and  the  "  Order  of  Chris- 
tianity ",  as  if  they  were  two  entirely  separate  orders, 
developing  on  parallel  lines  and  never  meant  to  meet. 
This  seems  to  deny  the  value  of  the  Incarnation  as  a 
gospel  of  good  news.  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
has  lately  shown  his  contempt  for  the  man  who  calls 
himself  a  Christian  in  a  light-hearted  manner,  as  if 
it  were  a  name  that  anybody  could  careless^  assume. 
This  is  a  great  compliment  to  Christianity.  Nietzsche's 
raillery  about  the  "  slave  morality  "  of  Christians,  his 
sarcastic  assertion  that  there  has  only  been  one  Chris- 
tian and  that  he  was  crucified,  should  make  us  ashamed, 
but  it  should  also  send  us  back  more  earnestly  than  ever 
to  our  task.  For  a  tremendous  task  it  is.  It  is  be- 
cause we  have  been  afraid  of  taking  it  up  that  we  have 
substituted  for  the  church  militant  the  church  cjuiescent 
inside  a  place  of  worship.  It  is  not  always  and  alone 
the  hermit  or  the  monk  who  is  afraid  of  the  world  and 
draws  into  his  cell  to  save  his  soul.  St.  Francis  and 
Savonarola  were  not  afraid  of  humankind,  but  man}" 
Christians  who  object  to  monks  are  terribly  frightened 
of  their  fellow  creatures  themselves.  The  "other 
tvorldliness  "  of  the  present  day  does  not  take  the  form 
of  retirement  into1  a  monastery,  but  rather  keeps  its 
religion  in  one  watertight  compartment  and  its  every- 
day life  in  another.  It  welcomes  doctrines  of  laissez 
faire,  which  seem  to'  free  it  from  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  this  world.  The  world  is  no  longer 
afraid  of  the  church,  The  teeth  of  the  Christian  watch- 
dogs have  been  successfully  drawn.  Christian  duty 
is  permanently  qualified  by  such  convenient  phrases  as 
these  :  "  Politics  and  religion  are  an  unholy  mixture  ", 
"  The  laws  of  political  economy  are  the  laws  of  God  ", 
"  What  is  economically  wrong  can  never  be  morally 
right  ",  "  The  proposals  of  socialism  are  contrary  to 
human  nature  ",  "  You  cannot  make  people  good  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ",  "  The  church  must  not  take  sides", 
"  We  don't  like  this,  but  it  is  a  regrettable  necessity".  ; 
It  would  seem  then  that  what  is  wanted  on  the  part  of  , 
the  church  is  greater  boldness  of  attack.  This  does  1 
not  mean  that  the  church  is  to  try  to  reassumc  its  claim  | 


to  manage  all  human  affairs,  but  it  does  mean  that  it 
ought  to  claim  to  have  a  very  considerable  say  in  all 
matters  that  affect  human  life.    But  boldness  is  only  a 
preliminary  virtue.     By  itself  it  is  likely   to   lead  to 
braggadocio  and  to  result  in  ignominious  defeat.  It 
must  be  accompanied  by  knowledge  and  sympathy. 
The  curate,  for  example,  who  denounces  commercial 
fraud  in  the  pulpit,  but  has  evidently  not  studied  the 
question,  does  more  harm  than  good.     So  does  the 
Bishop  who  shouts  that  everybody  must  boycott  the 
firms  who  do  not  pay  a  living  wage,  but  has  not  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  what  a  living  wage  is,  or  how  it 
could  be  paid,  so  long  as  the  dividends  must  be  kept 
up  to  provide  luxuries  which  he  does  not  denounce — 
and  in  which  he  perhaps  indulges  himself.    Now,  the 
Christian  Social  Union  in  the  Church  of  England  has 
rightly  stood  during  the  past  twenty  years  for  the 
study  of  social  problems  with  a  view  to  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  Christians  in  solving  them.  But 
it  has  signally  failed  to  attract  to  itself  any  large 
number  of  persons  who  would  really  be  prepared  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  world.     I  do  not  think  it  is 
unfair  to  say  that  it  has  tended  to  become  only  one 
more  of  the  societies  which  study  economics,  and  one 
which  does  not  its  a  matter  of  fact  do  so  as  scientifi- 
cally as  the  Fabian.     It  has  forgotten  that  what  the 
church  has  been  led  to  expect  from  it  is  some  practical 
advice  as  to  what  it  is  to  do  as  a  religious  community. 
As  an  example  of  what  I  mean  I  would  point  to  the 
general  attitude  of  the  present-day  Christian  social 
reformer  (taught  as  he  has  been  by  the  C.S.U.)  to- 
wards the  housing  problem.    He  studies  the  subject 
economically  rather  than  morally  or  religiously.  He 
proposes  economic  improvements  in  the  same  sort  of 
way  as  the  Fabian  Society  does.     The  C.S.U.  pro- 
poses Housing  Bills,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  those  who  live  upon  the  profits  of  the 
system  which  renders  a  Housing  Bill  necessary.  And, 
if  the  Christian  Social  Union  does  not  so  interfere, 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  rest  of  the  church  will 
do   so,   with   its  less   sensitive   conscience  in  these 
matters.    And  this  is  not  because  the  church,  when  it 
likes,  cannot  speak  out.    The  Bishops  profess  to  be 
able  to  rally  the  whole  of  Christian  London  to  their 
side  on  the  purity  question.    It  cannot,  then,  be  a 
sense  of  impotence  which  prevents  them  from  engag- 
ing in  other  crusades.    There  is  a  suspicion  among 
the  masses  that  the  official  church  is  under  the  heel 
of  private  capitalism,  and  dare  not,  perhaps  is  unwill- 
ing to,  make  any  effective  protest.    A  correspondent 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  lately  put  it  thus:  "Why 
is  so  much  said  about  an  actress  who  shows  her  ankles 
and  so  little  about  women  and  children  who  show 
their  feet  through  their  worn-out  shoes"?    There  is 
undoubtedly  a  disproportionate  amount  of  ecclesiastical 
protest  about  certain  sins,  more  often  sins  of  a  private 
rather  than  of  a  public  character.    Yet  it  is  particu- 
larly  the  public,   corporate  sins  against  which  the 
church,  as  being  the  symbol  of  corporate  Christianity, 
should  protest.    The  church  is  the  potential  "  King- 
dom of  God,"  as  the  "  World  "  is  its  antithesis  :  the 
"  Kingdom  of  Satan  ".    And  even   in  the  case  of 
these  private  sins  there  is  a  certain  inconsistency  about 
the  interference  of  the  church.     Christians  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  indissolubility  of  marriage 
when  it  has  once  been  contracted,  but  comparatively 
little  to  say  about  courtship  and  match-making.  We 
do  not  hear  of  interference  when  marriages  are  being 
arranged  for  vulgar  reasons  of  rank  and  wealth,  but 
the  failure  that  too  often  results  is  cruelly  dealt  with. 
This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  sympathy  which  is  so 
frequently  lacking  on  the  part  of  religious  people  in 
dealing  with  the  world.    We  note  this,  perhaps,  most 
of   all   in   questions  connected   with   the  commercial 
system.      The  church  as  a  whole  acquiesces  in  the 
system  by  which  wealth  is  acquired  and  spent,  it  even 
shares  in  its  earthly  advantage.    Yet  it  is  somewhat 
lavish  with  its  pulpit  references  to  commercial  fraud. 

Sympathy  is  wanted  with  the  business  man  on  the 
one  side  and  the  employee  on  the  other,  who  both  are 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  risking  their  souls  in  ques- 
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tionablc  transactions  or  starvation.  To  turn  to  quite 
another  department — that  of  amusements  and  art. 
Again,  sympathy  is  wauled.  The  Puritans  at  first  were 
hopelessly  wanting-  in  sympathy.  They  could  not 
understand  human  nature  and  the  cravings  of  the 
spiritual  life.  They  took  to  denunciation  and  prohibi- 
tion, and  completely  failed  to  secure  what  no  doubt 
they  earnestly  desired.  Their  successors  follow  largely 
on  the  same  lines  and  make  the  same  mistake.  Sym- 
pathy is  essential,  the  getting  inside  the  mind  of  those 
whose  life  we  are  proposing  to  guide.  Another  failure 
in  sympathy  results  from  the  persistence  with  which 
the  church,  and  especially  the  clergy,  claim  a  kind  of 
monopoly  of  spiritual  teaching'  and  example.  Chris- 
tians have  got  to  recognise  that  it  is  not  only,  or  even 
chiefly,  by  means  of  church  services  and  sermons  that 
the  spiritual  life  is  fed.  Artists,  playwrights,  actors, 
poets,  composers,  are  doing  the  same,  and  often  doing 
it  more  effectually  than  the  clergy. 

This  is  why  a  good  play  or  a  good  novel  very  often 
exercises  more  influence  upon  society  than  a  sermon. 
Our  preachers  are  suspected  of  having  a  sacerdotal  axe 
to  grind,  they  are  hampered  in  their  message  by  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  and  dogmas  which  they  are 
bound  by  their  profession  to  preserve  and  to  use.  They 
are  not  free  to  create  like  an  artist  or  a  poet.  Too 
often  they  would  not  if  they  could.  They  tend  to 
become  inhuman  and  prudish  and  conventional.  A 
certain  unconventionality  is  essential  for  effective 
prophecy.  Our  Lord  told  us  not  to  expect  to  find  a 
prophet  in  a  palace.  A  conventional  church  is  a  worldly 
church,  or  likely  to  become  so.  It  catches  the  spirit 
of  the  world  which  it  ought  to  reprove.  The  sympathy 
required  is  not  a  sympathy  with  the  world,  but  a 
sympathy  with  humanity  as  it  is.  This  alone  can  give 
us  hope  of  a  humanity  that  might  be.  St.  Francis  told 
his  brothers  to  believe  that  the  people  around  them  who 
seemed  to  be  children  of  the  devil  to-day  would  appear 
as  children  of  God  to-morrow.  I  think,  then,  that  the 
way  for  the  church  to  deal  with  the  world  to-day  is  not 
by  denunciation,  certainly  not  by  denunciation  without 
knowledge,  but  rather  by  entering  into  human  life  in 
all  its  departments  in  a  sympathetic  spirit ;  recognising 
the  goodwill  and  good  faith  that  lies  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  much  that  looks  worldly  ;  recognising  its  own 
failure  and  the  causes  of  that  failure  to  meet  the 
spiritual  needs  of  many  in  all  classes ;  recognising  that 
the  situation  has  changed  since  the  days  when  men 
could  be  expected  to  listen  with  absolute  deference  to 
the  directions  of  the  church.  The  church  must  not  be 
afraid  to  criticise  itself  and  its  methods.  When  all 
thinking  humanity  is  sceptical  the  church  must  be  scep- 
tical too,  unless  it  is  thoughtless.  In  fact,  the  world 
has  got  to  be  converted  again  to  Christianity.  The 
church  must  begin  once  more  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
science as  John  the  Baptist  did  when  preparing  the  way 
for  Christ.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  multiplication  of 
services  and  sermons  of  the  conventional  type,  the  build- 
ing of  more  churches  and  church  schools,  the  writing 
of  apologetics,  even  the  strivings  after  uniformity  and 
external  reunion,  are  nearly  so  powerful  a  means  of  con- 
tending with  the  world  as  the  building  up  of  a  few 
good  Christians,  the  gathering  of  small  circles  of  good 
people  in  every  walk  of  life,  who  will  leaven  the  rest. 
The  world  will  turn,  not  when  it  merely  sees  churches 
full  of  perfunctory  worshippers,  but  when  it  feels  that 
in  the  midst  of  its  everyday  life,  its  commerce,  its  poli- 
tics and  its  amusements  there  is  a  leaven  moving,  an 
experience  working. 


CONCERNING  "  PARSIFAL  ". 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

WITHIN  a  few  weeks  tremendous  things  musical 
are  to  be  done  in  London.  Covent  Garden, 
which  ordinarily  opens  its  doors  at  the  end  of  April,  this 
next  year  opens  them  in  January.  The  copyright  of 
"  Parsifal  "  will  have  expired;  and  it  is  not  for  the 
Grand  Opera  Syndicate  to  get  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world.    This  enthusiasm  in  what  we  used  to  call  the 


Wagnerian  "  cause  "  would  have  seemed  more  in  place 
and  have  gained  greater  praise  ten  years  ago  than  it 
will  to-day;  but,  all  the  same,  and  although  a  big 
profit  may  confidently  be  looked  for,  yet  one  must 
rejoice  that  at  last  the  English  people,  who  have  heard 
so  much  about  "  Parsifal  ",  are  to  hear  the  work  itself, 
and,  above  all,  to  see  it.  A  biographer  of  Richard 
Wagner  cannot  but  be  filled  with  joy  to  realise  that 
the  "  little  man  "  is  at  length  to  be  understood.  No 
one  who  has  not  seen  "  Parsifal  "  can  understand  how 
that  work  was  not  the  masterpiece,  but  the  misfortune 
of  the  master's  age.  The  prophets  of  musical  criticism 
arc  generally  wrong — and  therefore  I  shall  err  not  only 
in  good  company,  but  in  the  whole  company  of  critics 
should  my  prediction  prove  wrong.  My  prediction  is 
that  in  a  couple  of  years  no  one  in  Europe  will  want  to 
see  "  Parsifal  "  any  more.  The  mystery  and  quasi- 
ecclesiastical  atmosphere  of  Bayreuth  excited  the 
curiosity  of  thousands,  and  some  hundreds  at  least  were 
impressed;  and  the  result  was  that  tens  of  thousands 
]  flocked  to  see  an  opera  as  purely  operatic  as  any- 
J  thing  written  by  Meyerbeer,  an  opera  that  no  one 
would  trouble  to  witness  in  an  ordinary  opera-house. 

Parsifal"  may,  indeed  must,  be  looked  at  from 
two  different  points.  There  is  the  story,  the  drama  ; 
there  is  the  music.  The  story  had  been  working  in 
Wagner's  brain  for  years.  Even  before  he  knew  any- 
thing of  the  pseudo-philosopher  Schopenhauer,  he  had 
pondered  it;  "  Wieland,  the  Smith"  and  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth  "  alike  were  in  the  nature  of  first  sketches 
for  it.  Finally  mad  King  Luchvig  of  Bavaria  expressed 
his  desire  to  see  the  work  completed  in  a  fashion  to  suit 
his  (one  is  glad  to  think)  unusual  notions  of  sexual 
morality.  Wagner  obliged.  His  ancient  virility  had 
gone;  his  energy  was  used  up;  his  faith  in  life  was 
used  up;  he — most  susceptible  of  mortals — was  subject 
to  the  most  mischievous  influences  that  ever  subjected 
a  man  of  stupendous  genius;  and  he  finally  shaped  and 
completed  "  Parsifal  ".  I  ask  the  reader  to  bear  with 
me  while  I  rehearse  the  story  of  the  opera,  naked, 
without  noble  words  to  disguise  ignoble  thoughts  and 
deeds.  It  has  been  called  a  Christian  drama;  it  is 
neither  Christian,  nor  Buddhistic,  nor  Confucian.  I 
have  referred  to  it  as  Christian,  but  only  with  regard 
to  its  intention.  It  might  be  Fijian.  Amportas,  king 
of  Montsalvat,  has  been  wounded.  His  wound  will 
never  be  cured  until  a  Redeemer  come.  (The  reader 
must  remember  that  I  use  the  term  as  Wagner  applied 
it  and  with  no  thought  of  current  philosophy.)  Ampor- 
tas is  carried  out  to  his  bath,  but  the  bath  does  him 
no  good  ;  the  only  hope  is  a  "simple"  that  the  "strange 
woman  "  Kundry  has  promised  to  bring.  Kundry 
!  arrives  with  nothing— for  very  good  reasons.  She  is 
I  the  slave  of  Klingsor,  the  grotesque  magician  who 
wounded  Amportas;  and  with  the  best  wishes  in  the 
world  she  is  powerless  to  heal  the  very  man  she  assisted 
in  wounding.  The  predestined  redeemer,  the  healer,  is 
the  abject  fool;  he,  knowing  nothing,  will  learn  all  by 
sorrow  and  renunciation,  and  in  some  wonderful  way 
will  doctor  Amportas 's  hurt — and  then  all  will  be  well 
with  the  world  again.  The  young  fellow  comes  in  and 
celebrates  his  advent  by  shooting  one  of  the  sacred 
swans  of  Montsalvat.  An  old  retainer,  Gurnemanz, 
explains  to  him  his  heinous  offence  ;  he  has  hurt  a  bird 
that  never  hurt  him  or  anyone.  Parsifal,  the  "pure 
fool  ",  bursts  into  tears,  breaks  his  bow  and  his  arrows, 
and  throws  them  away.  Gurnemanz  thinks  that  the 
man  has  arrived  at  last ;  and  he  takes  Parsifal  to  see 
the  low-feast.  Parsifal  comprehends  nothing  of  it, 
beingf  very  much  too  much  the  "pure  fool";  and 
Gurnemanz,  indignant,  turns  the  fool  away  from  the 
place.  In  telling  the  story  thus  I  am  not  making- 
ridiculous  fun  of  Wagner's  story.  I  am  telling  it  as 
Wagner  tells  it. 

This  truly  Schopenhauerian  business  begins  in  the 
first  act.  The  artless  fool,  who  has  nothing  to  re- 
nounce, renounces  everything.  What  he.  has  to  do  in 
the  second  act  remains  to  be  seen.  He  hates  women  ; 
he  hates  men;  he  hates  all  mankind,  and  all  that 
humanity  means.  He  wanders  into  the  wilderness ; 
he  meets  there  Kundry,  still   under  the   influence  of 
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Klingsor ;  she  tries  to  induce  him  to  kiss  her;  he  refuses 
— and  what?  The  magic  garden  into  which  he  has 
entered  falls  to  pieces ;  he  captures  Klingsor's 
spear  — the  very  spear  that  had  pierced  the  side  of 
Jesus.  He  promises  redemption  to  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  third  and  last  act  he  arrives  again  at  MonV- 
salvat.  He  is  now  the  perfect  fool.  He  has  learnt 
that  women  must  be  avoided ;  the  one  thing  necessary 
for  a  perfect  life  is  the  rejection  of  women;  if  you  turn 
them  out  altogether  all  will  be  well.  With  the  spear 
symbolising  the  rejection  of  women  he  heals  the  wound 
of  Amportas ;  the  knights  form  in  procession  round  the 
great  hall;  Parsifal  enters  with  the  spear;  he  heals  the 
wound  of  Amportas ;  Kundry  dies ;  all  is  well  with  the 
world ;  no  women  are  left. 

This  is  the  story.  As  for  the  music  it  must  be 
divided  into  three  portions.  There  is  the  "Lohengrin" 
part — the  "  Lohengrin  "  music,  including  the  Good 
Friday  music  and  some  other  parts  of  the  last .  act. 
There  is  the  music  of  the  "  Tannhauser  "  period,  which 
forms  the  main  body  of  the  opera.  Last,  there  is  the 
later  Wagner  music  :  splendid,  grandiloquent,  but  de- 
void of  inspiration.  The  many  thousands  of  people 
who  are  g'oing  to  Covent  Garden  to  see  a  work  that  is, 
after  all,  interesting-,  may  remember  that  it  was,  as 
Mr.  Charles  Dowdeswell  recently  said,  conceived  in 
Wagner's  early  time.  Part  of  it  was  thought  of  in  his 
"  Tannhauser  "  days — witness  the  third  act.  Much  of 
it  was  thought  of  in  the  "  Lohengrin  "  days — witness 
the  Good  Friday  music.  Almost  what  might  be  called 
a  fourth  specimen  of  his  writing  includes  the  dance 
of  the  flower  girls.  And  what  does  it  all  amount  to 
in  the  long  run?  An  opera,  sheer  and  simple;  music: 
some  of  it  pure  and  inspired,  some  of  it  crabbed  and 
inspired;  most  of  it  mechanically  made.  It  is  all  deso- 
lating and  the  sort  of  thing  no  man  or  woman  wants 
to  listen  to.  The  voice  parts  are  not  real  voice  parts ; 
they  are  notes  which  happen  to  fit  in  with  Wagner's 
later  harmonies.  The  whole  work,  so  far  as  a  moral 
teaching  is  concerned,  must  be  condemned ;  and  in  so 
far  as  its  music  is  concerned,  it  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  the  decrepit  work  of  a  splendid  musician's  old  age. 


WE  BRING  OUR  YEARS  TO  AN  END. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IT  is  not  by  mere  mathematical  chance  that  we 
divide  our  span  of  time  into  annual  sections  or 
keep  a  festival  at  the  end  of  each  year.  If  there  had 
been  no  Christian  or  other  religious  feast,  the 
heart  of  man  would  have  devised  some  method  of  cele- 
brating the  end  of  his  year,  not  in  a  mood  of  rejoicing 
so  much  as  in  a  spirit  of  awe.  We  live  in  Time,  but 
move  through  eternity.  Time  is  our  barque  or  raft, 
floating  yet  a  little  while  on  a  shoreless  sea,  one  heave 
and  break  of  whose  surface  will  engulf  us  in  silence 
and  invisibility.  The  dying  year,  the  annual  winding 
up  and  termination  of  small  things  is  but  a  reminder 
of  that  ultimate  winding  up  and  cessation  which  shall 
bring  all  our  years  to  an  end.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
men,  in  the  shadow  of  such  thoughts,  should  seek  the 
distraction  and  cheer  of  one  another's  company,  or  that 
in  the  menace  of  the  surrounding  darkness  they  should 
gather  together  in  the  lighted  circle  of  the  known  and 
the  familiar?  Phantoms  hover  round  us;  someone  or 
other  of  the  company  silently  vanishes  ;  heap  up  the  fire 
for  pity's  sake,  and  smile  bravely  on  those  who  are  left  ! 

Human  and  natural  are  our  feasting  and  foregather- 
ing at  this  time ;  but  the  ending  of  things  is  worthy  of 
a  little  attention  on  its  own  account,  and  is  not  merely 
to  be  avoided  or  ignored  as  a  calamity.  To  the  firm  of 
heart  endings  are  more  solemn  than  alarming;  are  even, 
as  I  suggest,  interesting.  The  end  of  the  year  has 
a  far  more  dignified  importance  than  can  be  derived 
from  mere  alarm  at  the  passage  of  time.  It  is  the 
natural  pausing-place  to  which  both  in  thought  and 
action  we  have  been  hastening ;  where  we  hope  to  lay 
certain  burdens  down  and  to  assume  others  in  their 
stead.    For  all  sorts  of  reasons  it  is  a  good  thing  to 


recognise  it  and  think  about  it ;  and  as  it  is  the  business 
of  literature  not  only  to  inform  mankind  of  new  things 
or  new  thoughts,  but  also  to  remind  them  of  the  old,  it 
is  neither  unseemly  nor  unseasonable  to  write,  in  these 
"ember  days"  of  things  that  have  to  do  with  some 
other  than  the  shopkeeper's  view  of  the  season.  Our  con- 
vivialities and  festivities  at  this  time  are  much  exploited, 
I  and  to  not  a  few  people  the  exploitation  is  painful  and 
disgusting.    But  nothing  outside  him  can  vulgarise  a 
[  man's  own  thoughts  and  reflections;  and  as  memento 
mori  is  not  considered  a  convivial  sentiment,  it  is  in 
meditation  and  reflection  rather  than  in  conversation 
or  discussion  that  the  moral  or  metaphysic  of  the  year's 
j  ending  must  be  savoured.    Not  in  the  busy  streets  or 
j  among  the  distractions  of  a  commercial  Christmas ;  not 
j  in  the  jolly  company  of  our  fellow-men  and  women ;  but 
alone  under  the  sky,  on  the  breast  of  some  great  down 
when  the  storm  is  gathering  and  the  December  dusk  is 
falling,  can  we  best  understand  that  we  bring  our 
years  to  an  end  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 

And  what  is  the  tale?  In  the  greatest  piece  of 
literature  written  on  this  theme,  in  which  the  Macca- 
j  bean,  in  one  uncomparable  psalm,  sets  forth  the  irony 
I  of  human  existence  in  the  face  of  eternity,  the  em- 
phasis is  all  on  past  time,  the  accumulation  of  aeons  in 
oblivion.  A  great  wind  seems  to  blow  out  of  eternity, 
on  which  man's  transitory  life  is  borne  away.  The 
vanishing  generations,  the  abiding  God ;  the  thousand 
years  that  seem  like  yesterday  or  a  watch  in  the 
night ;  the  centuries  that  are  carried  away  on  a  flood, 
that  become  like  a  sleep,  or  like  the  dead  and  withered 
grass  that  a  few  hours  ago  was  green  and  growing ; 
our  own  far  briefer  years  that  are  passed  hurriedly  in 
wrath  and  sorrow — what  are  they  but  the  expression  of 
a  profound  sense  of  awe  at  the  ending  of  things,  the 
clinging  of  human  life  to  its  poor  Time-garment,  and 
the  nakedness  and  loneliness  of  the  soul  in  eternity  ? 
The  believer  cheers  his  heart  with  the  vision  of  a 
shelter  from  all  this  wrath  and  flurry  and  hurricane  of 
ages ;  of  more  than  a  shelter — of  an  actual  house  or 
dwelling-place  in  the  very  person  and  providence  of  the 
Deity  who  ordains  it ;  and,  spanning  the  greatest  com- 
pass of  infinity  that  the  human  mind  can  achieve,  is 
content  to  say,  "  Thou  art  God  from  everlasting,  and 
world  without  end  ".  For  those  who  have  not  this 
faith,  and  to  whom  the  dreary,  whistling  winds  of 
eternity  do  but  blow  the  generations  before  them  like 
withered  leaves,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back 
to  the  fire  and  the  light  and  try  to  think,  not  of  the 
chill  abyss  in  which  yesterdays  accumulate,  but  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow;  not  of  the  tale  that  is  told,  but 
of  the  tale  that  is  telling  and  that  is  still  to  tell. 

But  it  is  one  of  the  comforting  limitations  of  the 
human  mind  that  we  cannot  conceive  an  ending  with- 
out a  beginning.  As  far  back  as  is  the  retrospect  of 
the  imagination,  so  far  forward  is  its  prospect — from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  More  than  that,  we  cannot 
conceive  an  ending  which  is  not  also  the  beginning  of 
something  else.  Out  of  the  ripe  and  fallen  fruit  comes 
the  seed ;  out  of  the  living  seed  the  green  shoot ; 
and  even  out  of  the  dead  and  sterile  seed  some  dust  and 
stuff  of  earth  that  will  in  time  feed  and  nourish  a  new 
life.  This  is  a  just  and  comfortable  reflection  to  enter- 
tain at  the  end  of  the  year.  So  many  things  that  we 
begin  well  miscarry  and  come  to  an  end ;  in  that  case 
the  sooner  the  better,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  more 
room  and  time  and  strength  for  the  new  thing  that  is 
to  take  their  place.  Almost  every  mature  person 
knows  what  it  is  to  have  felt  at  some  crisis  or  other 
that  life  had  come  to  a  dead  stop;  that  the  branch  into 
which  all  its  sap  was  running,  and  from  which  all  its 
activities  were  shooting,  was  cut  dead  off.  But 
although  the  wound  bled  sorely,  the  life  crept  back  and 
sought  another  channel ;  broke,  all  green  and 
valiant  elsewhere,  and  found  outlet  and  expression  per- 
haps in  greater  strength  and  freedom — like  that  eternal 
life-tree  Igdrasil,  which,  rooted  in  the  kingdom  of 
Death,  ever  branches,  ever  blossoms,  so  that  its  boughs 
overspread  the  highest  heaven.  And  when  you  look 
back  on  such  a  break  you  will  find  that  you  think  of  it 
far  more  as  a  beginning  than  as  an  ending.  Even  in 
our  seasonable  festivities  this  truth  is  recognised.  We 
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gather  round  the  Christmas  fire  and  tell,  not  old  his- 
tories or  legends  of  the  world's  beginning,  but  ghost- 
slot  ics  ;  tales  of  what  we  shall  be  ;  of  the  world  that  even 
now  beleaguers  us  as  Wfi  sit  round  the  lighted  hearth, 
and  of  which  every  one  of  us  is  a  predestined  member. 
A  little  while,  and  we  sit  here  telling  tales  and  cheering 
ourselves  at  the  blaze;  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  be 
of  the  phantom  world  that  floats  in  the  shadows  and— 
who  can  say  ? — perhaps  looks  on,  unseen,  at  the  age- 
ing, time-ridden  company  that  is  being  swept  towards 
the  condition  of  a  sleep,  and  of  a  tale  that  is  told. 

Let  us  not  shirk  the  fact ;  at  least  half  of  the  grief 
and  wretchedness  that  we  experience  in  our  lives  comes 
of  this  business  of  ending.  It  is  not  only  the  ending 
of  companion  lives,  but  all  the  subtle  and  obscure 
deaths  with  which  our  path  is  strown — slow  deaths  of 
hope,  quick  murders  of  trust  and  belief,  and  those 
other  partings  with  the  things  we  outgrow,  the  fare- 
wells which  the  mind  takes  of  that  to  which  the  heart 
still  clings,  the  total  loss  and  shipwreck  of  things  we 
looked  upon  as  secure.  Confronted  with  these  in  our 
stormv  transition  across  the  circle  of  light,  there  is 
but  oiie  spirit  in  which  to  face  them — that  of  assur- 
ance that  every  end  is  a  beginning.  Every  year,  every 
day,  every  moment,  we  take  everything  that  has  been 
into  our  grasp,  with  the  power  to  mould  it  into  that 
which  will  be.  It  is,  indeed,  our  only  power,  our  sole 
material.  The  strength  and  possibility  of  ever)  human 
being  is  that  he  begins  again,  that  he  stands  upon  the 
drhiis  of  the  past,  and  is  not  buried  under  it. 
In  that  sense  both  endings  and  beginnings  are 
one ;  thev  are  Now ;  and  the  past  and  the  future  meet 
in  the  infinite  possibility  of  the  present.  Thus  I 
cannot  sympathise  with  the  people  who  sit  down  to 
make  their  souls  and  prepare  themselves  for  death. 
That  is  surely  a  negation  of  existence,  and  reveals  a 
state  of  insularity  both  from  beginnings  and  endings. 
Thev  are  best  prepared  for  death  who  are  prepared  for 
life  ;  and  they  can  make  the  best  end  who  are  ever 
ready  to  begin. 

Platitudes,  you  may  say.  Well,  kind  reader,  let 
me  assure  you  that  it  requires  a  little  courage  to  write 
platitudes  in  a  day  when  the  paradox  is  still  in  the 
fashion.  But  as  this  is  the  last  opportunity  which  I 
shall  have  of  addressing  you  here,  I  prefer  to  offer  you, 
instead  of  inventions  of  my  own,  some  sober  and 
familiar  and  even  commonplace  reflections  of  this  kind. 
For  to  these  articles,  in  which  week  by  week  you  and 
I  have  been  communicating,  I  have  now  to  write  finis, 
and  with  the  ending  of  the  year  they,  like  it,  will  have 
become  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  I  am  anxious  that  the 
last  impression  they  leave  should  be  one,  not  of  daring 
or  brilliancy,  but  of  sobriety  and  truth,  and  that  we 
should  part  in  a  mood  suitable  to  the  moment.  Many 
of  my  readers  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  written 
to  me  from  time  to  time  words  of  friendship  and  kindest 
encouragement ;  and  only  a  writer  whose  audience  is 
invisible  and  unknown  can  understand  how  good  and 
heartening  such  words  can  be.  They  are  the  greatest 
rewards  of  the  literary  life,  and  with  all  my  heart  I 
would  express  sincere  gratitude  for  them.  I  am  really 
just  as  proud  as  if  I  had  deserved  them.  My  wish  is 
not  for  immortality,  but  for  a  suitably  graduated 
oblivion  ;  that  anything  in  what  I  have  written  which 
has  amused,  comforted,  informed,  pleased,  animated, 
awakened,  enlarged,  sobered,  or  quickened,  be  remem- 
bered with  kindness,  and  that  all  else  be  speedily 
forgotten. 

And  as  Farewell  should  be  a  word  of  cheer  I  would 
sum  up  this  little  homily  on  beginnings  and  endings 
in  certain  lines,  far  stronger  than  any  I  could  write,  of 
John  Davidson,  and  so  give  you  a  brave  tune  to  march 
on  with  from  the  Old  into  the  New  Year  : — 

Born,  enamoured,  built  of  fact, 

Daily  on  destruction's  brink, 
Venture  all  to  put  in  act, 

Truth  we  trust  and  thought  we  think. 

Nothing  has  been  said  or  done  : 

Free  from  the  forbidding  past, 
Knowledge  only   now  begun 

Makes  an  actual  world  at  last. 


rowers  of  Earth,  of  Heaven,  of  Hell, 
Blent  in  us  and  tried  and  true, 

By  dynamic  deed  and  spell 

Forge  and  mould  the  world  anew. 

1  cannot  pretend  that  even  in  regard  to  what  I  have 
written  in  these  historic  pages  1  have  carried  out  the 
spirit  of  the  first  of  these  verses.  But  it  is  not  what 
men  do,  nearly  so  much  as  what  they  believe  they 
ought  to  do,  that  makes  their  influence ;  and  I  say 
at  this  time  and  in  this  final  word  that  this  is  a  good 
spirit  in  which  to  make  either  an  ending  or  a  beginning. 


THE  OLDEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Bv  the  Rev.  Canon  Douglas  Macleane. 

THE  language  of  Eden  is  said  to  have  been  Gaelic, 
and  if  Adam  was  really  a  Scotsman  we  may  be 
sure  he  talked  logic  with  our  first  mother.  At  any 
rate  it  was  a  Scot  who,  after  hearing  "  Paradise  Lost  " 
read,  asked  what  it  proved.  Again,  logic  tells  us  that 
it  is  impossible  to  enounce  a  fact,  but  only  an  inter- 
pretation ;  which  I  am  sure  no  Englishman  would 
allow,  for  the  Englishman  loves  facts  and  loathes 
ideas — therefore  the  original  logician  cannot  have  been 
English. 

I  do  not  know  about  Eve;  but  when  the  first 
feminine  Cabinet  meets  in  Downing  Street,  is  it  not 
likely  that  a  Bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  logic  will 
be  one  of  its  earliest  measures?  That  is  not  to  say 
that  woman's  mind  is  illogical.  It  is  rather  supra- 
logical;  it  gets  there  by  the  wrong  staircase,  or 
through  the  window,  or  down  the  chimney  ;  but  you 
find  it  there  all  the  same.  Most  of  us  want  to  skip 
the  syllogistic  process  as  a  schoolboy  cribs  the  answers 
to  the  sums  at  the  end  of  the  book  ;  but  woman's  short- 
cuts in  reasoning  are  more  like  those  of  the  lightning 
calculator.  Sydney  Smith  said  wittily  of  two  wives 
wrangling  from  their  cottage  doors  across  the  street 
that  they  would  never  agree,  as  they  argued  from  oppo- 
site premises.  But  a  technicality  like  that  would  never 
prevent  two  women  from  arriving  at  the  same  con- 
clusion if  they  wanted  to  do  so.  The  Oriel  common- 
room,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Tractarian  days  "  stank 
of  logic";  yet  agreement  was  not  always  reached  by 
those  powerful  intellects.  Those  were  the  days  in 
which  an  Oxford  man,  coming  away  from  a  sermon, 
could  say  fumingly  :  "  The  rascal  made  a  fallacy  in 
Baroco  "  ! 

In  England  logic  occupies  a  constitutional  position — 
it  reigns  but  does  not  govern.  Witness  that  gigantic 
example  of  the  "  fallacy  of  many  questions  "  (fallacia 
plurium  interrogationum),  a  general  election.  Witness, 
also,  the  subtle  inductive  processes  by  which  our 
favourite  newspaper  discovers  the  explanation  (the 
Baconian  "  form  ")  of  an  electoral  defeat.  Nor  does 
the  august  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  seem  to  be 
held  in  pedantic  regard.  A  parricide  once  asked  in  a 
court  of  justice  for  mercy  on  the  plea  that  he  was  an 
orphan.  Much  more  simply  and  convincingly,  he  would 
now  demand  acquittal  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a 
mob  or  powerful  trade-union  at  his  back.  We  used  to 
be  warned  against  the  fallacy  of  cross-division.  But 
educational  undenominationalists  now  divide  the  nation 
into  Churchmen  and  ratepayers,  while  democrats 
divide  it  into  the  People  and  the  other  people.  Logical 
division  rests,  as  everyone  knows,  on  the  principle  of 
"  excluded  middle  "  :  the  dichotomy,  for  example, 
which  divides  whisky  into  good  and  not  good — only  the 
Glasgow  man  said  that  there  was  no  whisky  that  was 
not  good.  But  majority  rule — which  is  usually  minority 
rule — excludes  half  the  population  from  all  intelligence 
and  virtue. 

If,  however,  we  are  not  logical  in  our  maturer  judg- 
ments, at  least  we  were  punctilious  logicians  in  our 
tender  years.  The  infant  Macaulay  reasoned  in  the 
mood  Barbara,  with  suppressed  minor  premiss,  when, 
on  discovering  that  a  maid  had  disarranged  the 
pebbles  marking  off  his  garden-plot,  he  burst  out  : 
"  Cursed  be  Sally  !  For  it  is  written,  '  Cursed  be  he 
that  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark  '."  The 
principle  of  negative  causation  was  seized  in  the  child's 
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essay  on  pins,  which  she  said  were  very  useful,  as 
having  saved  many  lives.  Asked  how,  she  replied, 
"  By  not  being  swallowed  ".  Similarly,  Whately  once 
asked  a  surgeon  why  the  operation  of  hanging  is  fatal. 
He  replied  :  "  Because  respiration  is  checked,  circula- 
tion is  stopped,  and  blood  suffuses  and  congests  the 
brain  ".  "  No",  said  the  Archbishop,  casting  about 
for  illustrations  for  his  "  Logic  ",  "it  is  because  the 
rope  is  not  long  enough  to  allow  the  man's  feet  to  meet 
the  ground  ".  It  was  by  a  bold  inductive  process  that 
the  small  boy  said  that  he  understood  French,  for  when 
father  and  mother  talked  French  it  meant  that  he  was 
to  be  taken  to  the  dentist.  There  was  a  fallacy,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  excuse  of  the  boy  scout  who  returned  with- 
out finding  the  cat.  "  Cats  ",  he  said,  "  have  nine 
lives,  and  so  may  have  nine  hiding-places".  True; 
but  that  should  make  it  all  the  easier  for  puss  to  be 
discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  that  little  girl  was 
deep  in  the  philosophy  of  Realism  who,  looking  dis- 
gustedly over  the  edge  of  the  sty,  declared  that  the 
animal  which  Adam  had  named  most  cleverly  was  the 
pig.  I  can  imagine  her,  however,  growing  up  into  a 
Nominalist,  like  a  housewife  whom  I  knew,  who. 
having  inadvertently  labelled  all  her  jampots  wrongly, 
insisted  on  the  family  regarding  strawberry-jam  as 
marmalade  and  eating  black-currant  as  gooseberry, 
seeing  that  they  were  so  intituled.  Now  the  Houyhnhnms 
in  Dr.  Swift's  allegory  held  it  as  impossible  to  say 
the  thing  which  is  not  as  for  a  thing  to  be  what  it 
is  not.  We  seem  to  have  got  a  long  way  from  politics. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  for  the  British  politician 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  perverting  truth.  Even 
Highland  salmon  may  occasionally  have  devoured  a 
mangold-wurzel  growing  in  a  deer-forest.  Bur  political 
oratory  is  of  the  limited  liability  kind. 

Englishmen  are  not  greatly  given  to  the  fallacy 
in  dictione,  like  that  of  the  farmer  who  said  gloomily  : 
"  The  crops  are  below  the  average — as  they  always 
are  ".  It  must  have  been  he  who  remarked  that  his 
pigs  had  not  come  up  to  his  expectations— he  never 
thought  they  would.  Occasionally  our  detestable  news- 
paper English  is  responsible  for  absurdities  like  "  thun- 
der rolling  with  a  slowly  diminishing  crescendo  ".  On 
the  other  hand,  the  "  double-entendre  which  could  have 
but  one  meaning  "  is  a  true  description  of  all  double- 
entendres.  And  the  Englishman  is  seldom  capable  of 
bringing  a  smile  to  our  faces  by  a  real  linguistic  bull. 
Nothing  indeed  is  less  bovine  than  the  Hibernian  bull, 
that  delicate  product  of  a  wit  too  nimble  to  trouble 
about  the  form  of  expression.  If  a  man  says  that  it  is 
a  pity  we  cannot  wear  our  boots  for  a  month  before 
first  putting  them  on,  his  meaning  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible. "  Owing  to  the  Fire — Business  carried  on 
as  usual  "  looks  funny,  but  is  merely  elliptical.  If  an 
Irishman  ever  did  propose  to  save  scaffolding  by 
building  his  house  from  the  roof  downwards,  he  was 
living  in  some  topsy-turvy  land  of  fairies  to  whom 
such  feats  are  a  mere  trifle.  And  the  purchaser  in  the 
ironmonger's  who,  on  being  assured  that  a  certain  stove 
would  economise  half  his  fuel,  replied,  "  Send  me  two, 
and  I  will  economise  it  all  ",  was  doubtless  only 
absent-minded.  The  Irishman  does  not  want  to  econo- 
mise. It  was  a  countryman  of  my  own  who,  in  a 
London  park,  refused  to  leave  the  seat  he  was  occupy- 
ing for  a  better  one  on  the  ground  that  where  he  was 
he  could  hear  two  bands  at  the  same  time. 

Americans  are  great  at  a  certain  kind  of  analogy. 
Goethe,  remarked  a  Bostonian,  was  the  N.  P.  Willis  of 
Germany.  A  whole  range  of  resemblances  is  thus 
revealed  in  a  lightning  flash.  When,  however, 
O'Connell  said  that  the  English  character  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a  poker  except  its  occasional  warmth,  the 
only  quality  he  had  in  mind  was  stiffness.  Yet  a  poker 
helps  to  produce  heat  as  well  as  sometimes  possessing 
it.  "  Keble  ",  said  Hurrell  Froude,  discussing  the 
Oxford  Movement,  "  lit  the  fire,  and  I  poked  it  ". 
Also,  there  are  glorified  "  pokers  ".  Oxford  in  these 
degenerate  days  has  only  yeomen  bedells,  but  Cam- 
bridge appointed  a  real  esquire  the  other  day. 

Hae  nagac  sunt.  But  perhaps  seria  ducunt.  The 
serious  plight,  for  example,  of  the  voluntary  schools 
under     a     system    of    extra-legal     "  administrative 


pressure  "  from  Whitehall — Swansea  is  the  best- 
known  instance — suggests  a  ghoulish  piece  of  reason- 
ing. One  can  imagine  the  meaning  looks  with  which 
the  Prime  Minister  suggests  the  acceptance  of  the 
Education  Department  to  some  "  parson-loving  " 
colleague,  who  licks  his  lips  in  anticipation.  It  seems 
to  recall  the  story  of  the  parents  who  put  their  boy 
to  the  butcher-trade  "  because  he  was  so  fond  of  dumb 
animals  ". 


FOUR  TALES. 
By  Lord  Dunsany. 

The  Three  Tall  Sons. 

AND  at  last  Man  raised  on  high  the  final  glory 
of  his  civilisation,  the  towering  edifice  of  the 
ultimate  city. 

Softly  beneath  him,  in  the  deeps  of  the  earth,  purred 
his  machinery  fulfilling  all  his  needs,  there  was  no  more 
toil  for  Man.  There  he  sat  at  ease  discussing  the  Sex 
Problem. 

And  sometimes  painfully  out  of  forgotten  fields  there 
came  to  his  outer  door,  came  to  the  furthest  rampart  of 
the  final  glory  of  Man,  a  poor  old  woman  begging. 
And  always  they  turned  her  away.  This  glory  of  Man's 
achievement,  this  city  was  not  for  her. 

It  was  Nature  that  thus  came  begging  in  from  the 
fields,  whom  they  always  turned  away. 

And  away  she  went  again  alone  to  her  fields. 

And  one  day  she  came  again,  and  again  they  sent 
her  hence.    But  her  three  tall  sons  came  too. 

"  These  shall  go  in  ",  she  said.  "  Even  these,  my 
sons,  to  your  city." 

And  the  three  tall  sons  went  in. 

And  these  are  Nature's  sons,  the  forlorn  one's 
terrible  children,  War,  Famine,  and  Plague, 

Yea,  and  they  went  in  there  and  found  Man  unawares 
in  his  city,  still  poring  over  his  Problems,  obsessed 
with  his  civilisation,  and  never  hearing  their  tread  as 
those  three  came  up  behind. 

The  Return  of  Ibrahim. 

IBRAHIM  BEN  SULEIMAN,  whom  evil  chance, 
and  not  the  will  of  God,  had  sent  to  London,  had 
returned  again  to  his  tent.  Two  jackals  came  out  to 
yelp  at  it  that  evening  down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
his  two  white  fox-like  dogs  and  the  one  that  he  thought 
was  a  bull-dog  went  out  to  bark  at  the  jackals.  They 
soon  returned  to  the  camp ;  but  seeing  that  Ibrahim 
was  home  again,  and  the  jackals  had  come  so  close, 
and  there  was  a  moon  that  night,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  they  considered  it  better  that  they  should  bark 
all  night.  A  violent  wind  arose  and  repeatedly  beat 
the  side  of  his  tent  against  Ibrahim's  head;  his  camel 
stank;  his  hobbled  mules  limped  noisily,  for  they  were 
close  to  the  tent  for  fear  of  robbers ;  a  cock  or  two 
I  crowed  at  midnight ;  but  Ibrahim,  long  before  that, 
had  dreamily  rubbed  his  chin  and  mumbled  with 
infinite  luxury,  "  At  last  one  can  sleep  ". 

How  Care  would  have  Dealt  with  the  Nomads. 

AT  a  street  corner  I  saw  Hurry  and  Care. 
"  Let  us  come  away  ",  said  Care,  "  to  the 
tents  of  the  Arabs." 

"Quick,  quick!"  said  Hurry,  "there's  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  The  Nomads  change  their  camps, 
and  we  shall  miss  them." 

And  Hurry  rushed  away  towards  the  mountains. 
But  he  came  back  soon  to  Care. 

"  It's  not  that  wav  ",  he  said.  "  This  way.  Quick, 
quick  !  " 

But  Care  went  to  say  farewell  to  the  folk  of  the  city. 
"  I  will  come  back  soon  ",  she  said,  "  for  some  terrible 
thing  is  soon  about  to  befall  you,  and  I  wish  to  be  with 
you  before  it  happens  to  see  what  we  can  do." 

She  spoke  to  many  that  day,  saying  mostly  the  same 
thing,  but  to  each  she  spoke  as  though  she  spoke  but 
to  him  alone.  Then  she  went  through  the  town  after 
Hurry  towards  the  desert,  greeting  all  that  she  met 
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in  the  hard  ways  as  she  went.  And  everyone  bowed  to 
her,  for  they  all  knew  Care.  To  some  she  said  as  she 
passed  :  "  Have  you  not  left  unlocked  the  door  of  your 
house?    I  fear  that  thieves  will  enter." 

In  the  desert,  so  men  say,  they  wandered  long  and 
did  not  find  the  Nomads.  One  day,  with  prying  eyes 
and  restless  fingers,  one  day,  with  a  rush  of  dust  and 
wind  and  noises,  Care  and  Hurry  came  back.  And  at 
a  little  civic  dinner,  that  Money  gave  that  night  in 
honour  of  Death,  one  of  the  city's  principal  diseases 
asked  them  il  they  had  seen  the  Nomads. 

"  Well,  no  ",  said  Hurry.  "  No,  we  hadn't  time. 
Besides,  they're  a  lazy  lot  and  not  worth  seeing." 

And  Care  said,  "  No,  they  are  a  dirty  people  and, 
I  fear,  dreadfully  rustic.   No,  we  didn't  see  them." 

Compromise ;  or,  the  Forgotten  City. 

THEY  built  their  gorgeous  home,  their  city  of 
glory,  above  the  lair  of  the  earthquake.  They 
built  it  of  marble  and  gold  in  the  shining  youth  of  the 
world.  There  they  feasted  and  fought  and  called  their 
city  immortal,  and  danced  and  sang  songs  to  the  gods. 
None  heeded  the  earthquake  in  all  those  joyous  streets. 
And  down  in  the  deeps  of  the  earth,  on  the  black  feet 
of  the  abyss,  they  that  would  conquer  Man  mumbled 
long  in  the  darkness,  mumbled  and  goaded  the  earth- 
quake to  try  his  strength  with  that  city,  to  go  forth 
blithely  at  night  and  to  gnaw  its  pillars  like  bones. 
And  down  in  those  grimy  deeps  the  earthquake  answer- 
ed them,  and  would  not  do  their  pleasure,  and  would 
not  stir  thence,  for  who  knew  who  they  were  who 
danced  all  day  where  he  rumbled?  And  what  if  the 
lords  of  that  city  that  had  no  fear  of  his  anger  were 
haply  even  the  gods? 

And  the  centuries  plodded  by,  on  and  on  round  the 
world ;  and  one  day  they  that  had  danced,  they  that 
had  sung  in  that  city,  remembered  the  lair  of  the  earth- 
quake in  the  deeps  down  under  their  feet  and  made 
plans  one  with  another  and  sought  to  avert  the  danger, 
sought  to  appease  the  earthquake  and  turn  his  anger 
away. 

They  sent  down  singing  girls,  and  priests  with  oats 
and  wine ;  they  sent  down  garlands  and  propitious 
berries,  down  by  dark  steps  to  the  black  deeps  of  the 
earth  ;  they  sent  peacocks  newly  slain,  and  boys  with 
burning  spices,  and  their  thin  white  sacred  cats  with 
their  collars  of  pearls  all  newly  drawn  from  the  sea  ; 
they  sent  huge  diamonds  down  in  coffers  of  teak,  and 
ointment  and  strange  oriental  dyes,  arrows  and  armour, 
and  the  rings  of  their  queen. 

"  Oho!  "  said  the  earthquake  in  the  coolth  of  the 
earth.    "  So  they  are  not  the  gods  !  " 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  PEPYS. 

THE  tradition  of  the  dewy  freshness  of  the 
Restoration,  that  freshness  of  which  small 
trace  may  be  found  save  in  the  music  of  Henry  Purcell, 
has  perhaps  done  something  to  kindle,  to  keep  alive, 
to  keep  on  the  increase,  the  popularity  of  Samuel 
Pepys  with  the  best  class  of  readers;  but  it  is  very 
far  from  accounting  for  everything.  The  life  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  seen  in  Pepys's  pages,  is  full 
of  vivacity,  adventure,  and  a  sense  of  naive  enjoyment ; 
and  Pepys  has  profited. 

But  his  secret  remains  his  secret.  Here  was  a  kind 
of  Somerset  House  young  man — "  young  "  because 
he  was  only  thirty-six  when  he  wrote  the  last  lines 
of  the  Diary— who,  without  conscious  art,  gets  all 
the  effects  of  the  finest  conscious  art  in  pages  meant 
for  no  eyes  but  his  own ;  most  of  the  best  conscious 
and  most  conscientious  art  of  his  day  has  faded, 
perished,  and  can  only  be  found  by  the  curious  in 
old  editions  or  a  chance  reprint ;  and  we  turn  to  him 
again  and  again  and  are  refreshed.  Surely,  one  thinks, 
he  must  have  had  some  reason  for  taking,  to  put  the 
matter  baldly,  so  much  trouble.  Later  and  more 
complete  transcriptions  of  the  Diary  have  indeed 
revealed  many  things  :  we  approach  no  nearer  to  a 
revelation  of  why  the  Diary  was  written.  Steven- 


son's explanation  is  none — it  is  altogether  too  far- 
fetched ;  and  the  final  words  of  the  Diary  itself  are 
its  fullest  refutation  :   "  And  so  I  betake  myself  to 
that  course,  which  is  almost  as  much  as  to  see  myself 
go  into  my  grave ;  for  which,  and  all  the  discomforts 
that  will  accompany  my  being  blind,  the  good  God 
prepare  me!"    This  voice,  coming  from  the  heart 
of  a  young  man,  is  not  the  lamentation  of  one  who 
regrets    that,    say,    thirly   years   hence   he   will  be 
!  unable    to   re-enjoy   in    memory    the   delights  of  his 
I  lost  youth;  it  is  the  voice  of  one  who  sees  himself 
'  actually  losing  something  infinitely  precious  to  him — 
;  else,  knowing  that  what  he  had  written  would  never 
be  read,  he  would  have  left  unwritten  the  final  solemn 
:  phrases.    Stevenson's  theory   does  not  hold  water; 
yet  there  is  no  other,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  any 
other,  ever  so  slightly  plausible,  is  likely  to  be  offered. 
The  key  to  the  riddle  has  been  lost — or  was  there 
1  never  a  key,  and  is  there  not  even  a  riddle? 

We  know,  or  at  least  we  have  been  told  often 
enough,  why  some  men  write  poetry  and  why  some 
women  have  tried  to  do  so.    If  poets  sing  because 
they  must,  men  paint  largely  for  fame  and  profit  and 
the  pleasure  of  doing  it,  and  musicians  compose  nowa- 
days with  the  diabolical  design  of  creating  an  uproar 
in  the  land.    No  man  ever  wrote  a  poem  or  painted 
a  picture  or  composed  an  opera  without  the  very 
definite  intention  of  his  work  being  read  or  looked  at 
or   heard.     The   object   of   Evelyn's  Diary   lies  all 
too  plainly  visible  on  the  surface — it  was  to  him  a 
:  storehouse  of  acquired,  useful  information,  for  him- 
self and  perhaps  for  others.     But  here  comes  Pepys 
once  again,  in  a  brand-new  edition,*  gossiping  across 
two  and  a  half  centuries  to  generations  he  never 
dreamed  would  hear  him,  gossiping  of  things  of  no 
import  save  to  himself,  of  things  which,  unless  we 
credit  him  with  conscious  artistry,  he  could  not  have 
imagined    would    interest   any    save   himself.  How 
could  it  concern  anyone  if  he  carried  on  with  other 
women  and  so  got  into  trouble  with  his  wife?  What 
if  under  pretext  of  attending  to  his  religious  duties 
he  went  to  church  to  feast  his  eyes  on  Court  beauties? 
i  What  if  on  some  dry  business  matter  he  took  boat  up 
or  down  the  river  with  Sir  W.  Penn  or  another?  What 
!  if  he  waited  on  "my  Lord  Sandwich"?    Least  of 
I  all,  what  if  he  met  the  musicians  of  the  day  and 
formed  his  opinion  of  them?    The  whole  Diary  con- 
sists of  self-revelation,  and  not  least  talk  of  music 
and  of  musicians.    He  knew  the  celebrated  Captain 
Cooke  and  admired  his  musicianship  and  his  voice, 
but  soon  did  perceive  him  to  be  a  most  vain  coxcomb ; 
yet  he  notes  the  keen  delight  he  experienced  in  spend- 
ing a  sort  of  musical  afternoon  in  the  company  of 
that  gentleman,  and  of  some  others,  only  whose  names 
remain.     The  meeting  took  place,  it  hardly  need  be 
said,  in  a  tavern — for  Pepys,  as  well  as  the  Chapel 
Royal  "  singing  men  ",  loved  wine  quite  as  well  as 
they  loved  music.    Cooke  was  a  composer  as  well 
as  a  singer ;  more  than  once  Pepys  mentions  going  to 
church  "where  a  fine  anthem  by  Captain  Cooke"; 
but  he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  first  instructor 
of  the  great  Pelham  Humphries  and  the  greater  Henry 
Purcell.    Pepys  mentions  an  anthem  by  one  of  the 
"children",  aged  between  eight  and  ten  years,  and 
was  told  there  were  others  who  could  do  as  well.  The 
one  he  refers  to  seems  to  have  been  Humphries,  on 
whom  he  kept  his  eye.    The  promising  young  man  was 
sent  to  France  by  Charles  II.  out  of  the  secret  service 
money  ;  during  his  stay  abroad  he  is  known  to  have 
studied    under    Lully,    and   nothing    more ;    and  he 
returned  an  "  absolute  musician  ",  full  of  vain-glory 
and  boasting  and  of  talking  of  how  he  and  the  King 
were  "  mighty  great  ".    Of  the  great  Purcell  nothing 
is  said — he  was  a  child  of  eleven  at  the  date  where 
the  Diary  closes— but  Pepys  would  appear  to  have 
been  frequently  in  the  company  of  his  father  or  uncle 
— most  likely  the  uncle,  as  the  father  died  when  the 
son  was  seven  years  old.    One  cannot  be  quite  sure, 
for  the  uncle  adopted  Henry  after  his  father's  death, 
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and  thenceforth  referred  to  him  as  "  my  sonne  ". 
We  find  numbers  of  enthusiastic,  if  naive,  remarks 
about  church  music — "  where  much  brass  music  ", 
"  fine  music  on  the  word  '  trumpet  '  but  it  would 
take  a  lifetime  to  elucidate  the  meanings  of  his  talk 
about  "operas".  The  entertainments  called  by  that 
name  were  either  masques,  pure  and  simple,  or  spoken 
plays  with  "  songs  and  dances  ",  or  masques  or  inter- 
ludes ;  many  of  them  have  perished  ;  all  is  guess-work, 
work  hardly  worth  guessing  about.  Pepys  considered 
himself  something  of  a  composer,  for  he  practised 
music  as  well  as  enjoyed  listening  to  it.  He  insisted 
on  his  wife  learning  to  play  on  the  theorbo ;  and  one 
may  fairly  conjecture  that  the  lady  did  so  to  please 
her  husband,  or  from  a  sense  of  wifely  duty,  rather 
than  because  she  shared  his  passion  for  the  art  that, 
he  says,  so  "  ravished  "  him.  He  took  lessons  on 
the  lute  and  the  "recorders";  and  he  composed  a 
number  of  songs — which  only  a  very  daring  vocalist 
would  sing  to-day — in  public,  at  least.  His  reflections 
on  music  have  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  most  purely 
autobiographical  value  of  all  the  Diary  contains.  His 
determination  to  learn  this  instrument  and  that,  his 
admiration  for  this  piece  or  that,  his  ambition  to  do 
"  as  well  "  himself — could  he  possibly  have  antici- 
pated that  anyone  would  or  could  care  a  rap  about 
it  all,  always  assuming  that  he  was  not  a  conscious 
artist?  Yet  we  are  interested;  and  musicians  will  see 
in  his  love  of  the  "  recorders  "  a  conclusive  proof 
of  his  instinctive  love  of  beauty  in  tone-quality.  He 
liked  the  virginals,  and  when  the  people  were  remov- 
ing their  chattels  in  hot  haste  while  the  Great  Fire 
raged  he  observed,  clearly  with  pleasure,  how  many 
of  these  instruments  lay  on  the  barges  ;  he  liked  the 
lute  and  the  theorbo.  But  the  mistress  of  his  soul 
was  the  "  recorder  ",  a  flute  of  rather  peculiar  bore, 
the  sweetest  of  all  the  wood-wind  family ;  and  he 
went  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy  to  hear  a  choir  of  them 
accompany  a  song  of  angels  in  an  entertainment, 
the  name  of  which  we  have  forgotten.  Composers 
following  a  little  later  would  have  none  of  it ;  they 
were  all  for  brilliant  effects  and  wanted  more  vigorous 
and  powerful  instruments.  Pepys  stuck  to  the  old 
ones  and  thereby  showed  the  fineness  of  his  ear  and 
sensitiveness  to  beauty. 

And  now,  considering  all  things,  what  is  the  secret? 
Does  it  not  lie  plainly  on  the  surface  all  the  time  we 
are  diving  into  the  deeps  after  it?  He  lived  life  with  ' 
an  extraordinary  gust ;  he  loved  all  things  beautiful 
and  curious  ;  he  was,  if  not  vain,  yet  self-complacent ; 
he  wanted  day  by  day  to  see  himself  as  in  a  looking- 
glass,  and  by  an  instinct  analogous  to  that  which 
drives  musical  prodigies  to  music,  he  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  the  Diary.  There  he  saw  himself  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  day  doubly ;  and  when 
he  had  to  give  it  up  it  was  "  almost  as  much  as  to 
see  myself  go  into  my  grave  ".  The  mirror  was 
snatched  from  him,  and  truly  half  of  him  was  buried; 
he  was  robbed  of  half  his  life. 


A  FARMER'S  FIELDS. 

ON  the  hill-slope  in  the  sun 
There  his  fields  lie ;  every  one 
Glows  a  jewel,  where  evening  light 
Stays  its  flight  from  dusk  begun. 

O'er  them  curved  a  crested  height 
Rims  the  east  whence  dawns  the  night ; 
High  they  climb  this  passing  day's 
Long  clear  rays  to  front  aright. 

By  her  door  she  stands  at  gaze, 
Strange  looks  bent  on  olden  ways, 
In  a  silence  newly  grown 
Waits  alone  while  dark  delays. 

All  their  chequered  ploughed-and-sown, 
Spiny  furze-bush,  briery  stone, 
Through  their  changing  brown  and  green, 
Silken  sheen,  and  blossom  strown, 


Under  shine  and  shadow  seen, 
Joy  to  her  and  care  have  been  : 
Now  they  seem  a  cloud-veiled  shore 
With  the  roar  of  waves  between. 

"  Many  a  time  he'd  look  them  o'er, 
Late  and  early,  from  this  door  ; 
Many  a  time,  heart-vexed  and  crossed, 
See  storm-tossed  his  little  store. 

"  Aye  ",  she  says,  "  to  bitter  cost 
Came  against  him  blight  and  frost, 
Rain  and  drought,  and  all  the  rest  : 
Try  his  best,  'twas  labour  lost. 

"  Oft-times  ruffled  like  the  breast 
Of  a  kestrel-struck  woodquest 
Lay  his  feathery  oats,  for  so 
Wild  'twill  blow  from  yonder  west. 

"  Or  a  sea-fog,  drifted  low, 
Left  the  'taties  row  by  row 
Blackened  ;  for  one  creel  he'd  fill, 
Half  a  drill  away  he'd  throw. 

"  Sure  hard  task  he  had  to  till 
Just  the  bare  side  of  the  hill, 
Let  alone  with  wind  and  wet 
On  him  set  by  the  Lord's  will. 

"  Still,  proud  man  he  was,  if  yet, 
God  be  praised,  good  luck  he  met  : 
When  his  oats  were  fit  to  reap, 
Scarce  he'd  sleep  till  out  he'd  get." 

While  she  watches,  o'er  the  steep 
Dim  white  mists  float  down  and  creep ; 
From  each  field  that  shimmering  lies 
Brightness  dies,  as  on  they  sweep. 

These  may  lift  'neath  dawn-flushed  skies. 
Mists  that  from  the  farmer's  eyes 
Hid  his  bit  of  land,  though  morn 
Break  forlorn,  no  more  shall  rise. 

Jane  Barlow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  REDMOND'S  PROGRAMME. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sion  Mills,  Co.  Tyrone, 

18  December  1913. 

SIR, — We  Unionists  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Redmond 
to  have  confidence  in  him  and  his  followers,  and  all  will 
be  well  for  us  :  hedged  in  by  all  sorts  of  safeguards  in  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  such  a  thing  as  the  ill-treatment  of 
Protestants  will  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  !  Nothing  is 
further  from  his  mind!  In  fact,  anything  in  the  way  of 
supremacy  of  one  religion  over  another  is  hateful  to  him  ! 
What  he  proposes  to  give  to  Ireland  is  peace,  goodwill, 
and  equality  for  all— and  prosperity  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  he  has  never  yet  told  us  how  he  is  going  to  bring 
all  this  to  pass.  It  is  curious  to  think  that^although  so 
openly  confident  of  the  passage  of  his  Bill— he  has  never 
yet  announced  to  the  public  what  will  be  his  first  political 
programme  when— if  ever— he  takes  control  of  the  new 
Irish  Government  as  Prime  Minister. 

In  short,  we  want  to  know  in  precise  practical  language 
what  marvels  of  legislation  the  new  Parliament  proposes  to 
pass,  which  will  raise  poor,  down-trodden  Ireland  from  the 
dirt,  and  set  her  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  fancy  Mr.  Redmond  will  find  this  a  hard  question  to 
which  to  give  an  answer  which  shall  both  restore  confi- 
dence to  the  Irish  Loyalists  and  at  the  same  time  appease 
the  appetites  of  countless  hungry  Hibernians,  so  hungrily 
anticipating  nice  soft  jobs,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  rates  and 
taxes  gathered  from  the  pockets  of  their  more  successful, 
and  therefore  hated,  fellow-countrymen. 
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Nevertheless  Unionist  papers  should  harp  on  this  ques- 
tion. Although  we  know  that  members  of  this  Government 
and  their  followers  do  not  trouble  to  explain  their  own 
inconsistencies,  still  a  question  like  this — if  unanswered — 
must  show  to  the  elector  of  average  intelligence  the 
insincerity  of  Messrs.  Redmond,  Dillon,  Devlin  and  Co.'s 
claims  to  govern  Ireland  with  a  rule  of  justice  and  equality. 
— I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Herdman. 


WOMEN  AND  PLUMAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
28  St.  Thomas's  Mansions,  London,  S.E., 

21  December  19 13. 

Sir, — In  an  article  on  the  plumage  trade  in  last  month's 
"Nineteenth  Century"  there  occurred  this  sentence: — 

"  The  problem  before  the  dispassionate  bird  lover  is  to 
find  .  .  .  some  way  in  which,  pending  the  ultimate  civilisa- 
tion of  woman,  a  means  may  be  found  of  reconciling  her 
caprice  with  the  interests  of  the  bird  world."  If  those  of 
my  sex  who  are  not  identified  with  the  practice  of  wearing 
objectionable  plumes  allow  this  indiotment  to  pass  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  then  proper  indignation  is  dead 
within  us.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cruelty  and  illegality 
which  characterise  the  trade  in  plumage,  if  the  present 
wholesale  destruction  of  insect-eating  birds  is  allowed  to 
go  on  the  insect  pests  will  some  day  overrun  the  earth,  and 
we  shall  be  scourged  as  by  an  Egyptian  plague  because  of 
the  innocent  blood  we  have  shed. 

The  festival  which  commemorates  the  announcement  of 
the  religion  of  peace  and  love  is  with  us  once  again,  and 
with  it  comes  an  opportunity  for  woman  to  show  thai 
she  is  not  "  uncivilised  ",  but  a  being  capable  of  using 
head  and  heart  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  Every 
woman  before  whom  this  letter  comes  should  make  it 
known  to  the  parliamentary  representative  of  the  consti- 
tuency in  which  she  lives  that  she  wishes  the  Plumage  Bill, 
which  proposes  to  rid  Great  Britain  of  the  odium  of  a 
barbarous  traffic  in  beautiful  and  useful  lives,  to  become 
law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  Members  of  Parliament  to 
vote  for  the  measure.  Already  the  House  of  Commons  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  it.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  ask 
Members  to  take  care  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  towards  the  Statute  Book. 

No  woman  need  be  deterred  from  taking  this  step  because 
feminine  sympathies  are  not  incorporated  in  the  legislative 
enactments  of  this  country.  Before  to-day,  woman's 
influence—"  that  gentleness  which,  when  it  weds  with 
manhood  makes  a  man  "—has  been  utilised  in  the  political 
arena  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  State. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mary  Buckland. 


A  MAFFICKER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  November  1913. 

Sir, — I  have  been  about  twelve  years  wishing  to  outrage 
Little  Englanders  and  Cosmopolites  and  all  the  highly  proper 
sticklers  and  male  prudes  and  pedants,  and  to  proclaim 
myself  a  Mafficker  pure  and  simple.  It  is  rather  late  to 
make  the  confession  to-day;  but  what  has  finally  roused  me 
to  this  is  a  reference  I  came  upon  only  the  other  day  to  some 
foreigners  who  are  alleged  to  be  a  kind  of  Mafficker. 

No  doubt  a  good  many  people  drank  too  much  on  the  night 
when  the  relief  of  Mafeking  was  announced  in  London,  but 
a  far  larger  number,  who  were  enthusiastic  and  demonstra- 
tive, were  not  drunk.  They  were  only  aglow  with  perfectly 
healthy,  disinterested  patriotism.  The  patriotism  may  or 
may  not  have  been  crude,  but  it  was  perfectly  excusable  and 
perfectly  honest. 

I  was  out  in  the  streets,  and  I  saw  the  honest  and  natural 
joy  of  people  of  all  classes.    When  the  so-called  Mafficking 


spirit  dies  out  in  a  people,  that  people  dies  out.  Do  let  us 
have  done  wilh  vain  talk  about  the  "  vulgarity  ",  and  so 
forth,  of  this  thing.  The  cant  of  patriotism,  I  agree,  is  a 
very  undesirable  thing,  though  I  do  not  admit  for  a  moment 
that  Mafficking  was  cant;  but,  anyhow,  there  is  a  more 
wretched  and  fatal  thing  than  that— namely,  the  re-cant  of 
patriotism. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Weekly  Reader. 


ONLY    A  PEAT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
15,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W., 

2  November  19 13. 

Sir, — There  are  only  three  infantry  regiments  in  the 
British  Army  that  have  the  honour  of  carrying  more  than 
two  colours.  These  are  the  old  76th  (Hindustan),  which 
canies  four  colours,  and  the  74th  (Assaye)  and  78th  High- 
landers, with  three  colours  for  each  regiment.  The  honorary 
colours  of  all  these  three  regiments  were  won  by  hard 
fighting  against  odds  in  India,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  General 
Welleslev  (afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  in  the  year 
1805  :  — 

"  The  English  soldiers  are  the  main  foundation  of  the 
British  power  in  Asia.  They  are  a  body  with  habits, 
manners,  and  qualities  peculiar  to  them  in  the  East  Indies. 
Bravery  is  the  characteristic  of  the  British  Army  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world ;  but  no  other  quarter  has  afforded 
such  striking  examples  of  the  existence  of  this  quality  in 
the  soldiers  as  the  East  Indies.  An  instance  of  their  mis- 
behaviour in  the  field  has  never  been  known,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  have  been  for  some  time  in  that  country 
cannot  be  ordered  on  any  service,  however  dangerous  or 
arduous,  that  they  will  not  effect,  not  only  with  bravery, 
but  a  degree  of  skill  not  often  witnessed  in  persons  of  their 
description  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  attribute  these 
qualities,  which  are  peculiar  to  them  in  the  East  Indies, 
to  the  distinctness  of  their  class  in  that  country  from  all 
others  existing  in  it.  They  feel  that  they  are  a  distinct 
and  superior  class  to  the  rest  of  the  world  which  sur- 
rounds them,  and  their  actions  correspond  with  their  high 
notions  of  their  own  superiority.  Add  to  these  qualities 
that  their  bodies  are  inured  to  climate,  hardship,  and 
fatigue  by  long  residence,  habit,  and  exercise  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  have  seen  them  for  years  together  in  the 
field  without  suffering  any  material  sickness ;  that  I  have 
made  them  march  sixty  miles  in  thirty  hours,  and  after- 
wards engage  the  enemy ;  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  that 
they  should  be  respected  as  they  are  throughout  India." 

The  above-mentioned  splendid  eulogy  on  the  men  who 
had  conquered  India  is  from  the  pen  of  "  England's 
greatest  son  ". 

But  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  East  India  Association 
lately,  at  which  a  paper  was  read  on  "  Money  Power  for 
India  ".  It  appeared  to  prove  beyond  question  how 
we  have  degenerated,  since  we  now  pride  ourselves  on 
giving  the  wretched  Indian  cultivator  15  rupees  instead 
of  25  rupees  for  a  sovereign's  worth  of  wheat  or  of  oil- 
seeds !  I  tried  to  make  my  voice  heard  against  this 
iniquitous  proceeding ;  but,  as  usual,  I  was  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  although  I  commenced  by  saying 
that  I  am  "  only  a  peat  " — a  Highland  peat  whose  rela- 
tives served  with  great  distinction  in  the  old  74th,  76th, 
and  78th  British  Regiments.  When  I  tried  to  prove  that 
the  soil  of  India  is  the  best  bank  into  which  the  ryot  can 
put  his  money  I  was  not  allowed  to  finish  my  sentence, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  peat  when  enriched  with 
nitrifying  bacteria  from  the  planter's  indigo  vat  will  revo- 
lutionise the  agriculture  of  the  congested  districts  of  India. 
This  will  give  work  in  this  country  and  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  to  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought  at 
Laswari  and  Assaye. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Donald  Norman  Reid; 
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MISTRAL  AND  THE  FELIBRIGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — M.  Poincare'  has  visited  Mistral  and  therewith 
gracefully  acknowledged,  in  his  official  capacity  of  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  the  importance  of  the  part  played 
by  the  reawakening  Provencal  spirit  in  the  patriotic  life  of 
the  whole  of  France.  The  influence  it  exercises  must  be 
patent  to  everyone  who  studies  the  evolution  of  French  life 
and  ideals.  On  a  recent  tour  through  the  ancient  Nar- 
bonnaise,  winding  up  with  Provence,  comparing  the  new 
state  of  things  with  the  old,  as  I  knew  it  from  former 
sojourns  in  that  delightful  region,  I  was  struck  with  the 
magnificent  work  accomplished  by  the  "felibrige"  from  south 
to  north.  I  remember  the  days  when  the  artists  and  literary 
men  from  the  Midi,  the  "  cigaliers  ",  as  they  were  called 
before  their  Soci6t6  de  la  Cigale  was  transformed  into  the 
Societe  des  Felibres,  had  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  banter, 
not  always  good-humoured  either,  from  their  confreres  in  the 
"  ville  lumiere  ".  But  they  stuck  to  their  guns,  animated  by 
the  example  of  their  leaders  who,  informally  at  Aix,  in  1853, 
and  then  formally  at  the  "  castel  "  de  Fontsegugne,  near 
Avignon,  21  May,  1854,  had  inaugurated  the  regenerative 
movement  of  the  South,  and  proved  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy:  "  Le  felibrige  Provencal  de  Roumanille  et  Mistral 
sera  un  felibrige  national." 

More  than  anyone  else,  it  was  the  latter  who,  after  out- 
lining, in  his  "  Cant  ti  Felibre  ",  the  programme  of  that 
movement,  contributed  to  its  realisation,  not  only  in  his 
poetic  quality,  but  also  by  his  thorough  philological  attain- 
ments— witness  his  dictionary  of  the  Provencal  language, 
"  Lou  Tr£sor  dou  Felibrige  ".  A  true  successor  of  trouba- 
dours like  Arnaud  Daniel,  Petrarca's  "  grand-maitre 
d'amour  ",  the  warlike  Bertrand  de  Born,  that  contentious 
adversary  of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart,  and  the  gallant 
Bishop  Folco  or  Folquet,  that  scourge  of  heretics,  withal 
"  totus  venereus,  liberalis  et  curialis  homo  ",  as  Johannis  de 
Serravalle  styles  him,  Mistral  succeeded  in  the  restoration 
of  "  lou  cantar  provengaleth  "  to  its  place  of  honour  where 
Queen  Jeanne  of  Naples  and  King  Rene  of  Anjou  had  failed. 
How  far  the  seventy  years'  stay  of  the  Papal  Court  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  tended  to  handicap  the  local  speech  and 
the  "  langue  d'oc  ",  generally  speaking,  in  its  free  exchange 
with  the  "  lingua  di  si  ",  brought  to  perfection  by  Dante 
when  he  showed  "  cio  che  puote  una  lingua  ",  space  forbids 
here  to  discuss.  But  it  seems  most  fitting  that  President 
Poincare^  touring  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Republic, 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  Maillane, 
and  of  giving  official  sanction  to  the  "  felibrige  "  ushered  in 
by  the  rallying  cry  :  "  Troubadours  du  Midi,  triomphez  par 
Mistral !  " 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  F.  SCHELTEMA. 


THE  ANGEL  GOVERNESS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

November  19 13. 

Sir, — So  long  as  Mons.  Marcel  Prevost's  latest  romance 
("  romance  "  in  every  sense  of  the  term)  appeared  to  be  only 
the  passing  nine-days '-wonder  novel,  one  refrained  from 
giving  it  in  any  way  an  additional  "  puff  ".  Now,  however, 
that  this  wholesale  libel  on  the  teaching  class  has  actually 
been  staged  as  a  play  in  Paris,  and,  according  to  foreign 
papers,  "magnificently  given  in  the  Theatre  Marigny ", 
one  need  hesitate  no  longer  to  express  one's  views  openly 
about  it. 

Firstly,  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  book  conclusively  proves  (even  from  M.  Provost's  view  !) 
too  much ;  for  it  gives  away  the  whole  French  nation — 
every  class,  apparently,  of  its  people — as  being  immoral. 
The  Employers  of  the  "  Guardian  Angels  "  are  without 
exception  depicted  by  their  compatriot  author  as  being 
rather  worse  than  the  standard  British  matron  has  always 
thought  "the  French"  to  be;  we  hope  his  compatriots 
relish  this. 


Secondly,  his  (the  author's)  statement  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers  are  the  competent,  and  only  competent  per- 
sons to  direct  the  moral  education  of  their  children  is 
entirely  stultified  by  his  consistently  depicting  and  tacitly 
taking  for  granted  that  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
are  immoral. 

Thirdly,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  mothers  to  make  every 
inquiry  as  to  the  precedents,  manner  of  bringing  up,  etc., 
of  the  women  they  wish  to  employ  as  governesses,  "  anges 
gardiens,"  for  their  daughters,  is  such  an  obvious  platitude 
that  we  should  imagine  even  a  French  mother  might  have 
already  thought  of  such  a  plan  for  herself. 

Fourthly,  that  it  is  easier  to  find  out  such  precedents  as  to 
character,  etc.,  if  anyone  of  one's  own  country  is  in  ques- 
tion rather  than  any  foreigner  is  absolutely  unprovable. 
Personally,  we  should  argue  that  more  searching  inquiries 
are  likely  to  be  made  by  any  fairly  sensible  mother  before 
introducing  a  foreigner  into  her  establishment — but  Mons. 
Provost's  "  mothers  "  are  not  "  sensible  "  perhaps? 

Fifthly,  the  book  is  one  long  reclame  of  home-made 
goods  as  against  foreign  products,  and  is  a  gross  attack 
on  (at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  English  teaching  class  goes) 
a  generally  highly  educated  type  of  virtuous,  hard-work- 
ing women,  and  as  such  it  should  be  duly  resented  and 
the  matter  taken  up  by  competent  and  qualified  authori- 
ties—not passed  over  with  its  besmirching  of  English- 
women's character. 

And  sixthly,  until  Mons.  Prevost  either  retracts  his 
loose  and  unfounded  allegations  regarding  English  teachers 
abroad  or  (quite  as  necessary!)  restores  some  little  confi- 
dence as  to  the  moral  character  of  those  of  his  compatriots 
who  wish  to  engage  them  as  instructresses  of  English  and 
English  ways  to  their  young,  let  no  Englishwomen  under- 
take such  an  apparently  perilous  task,  and,  at  any  rate, 
decline  to  do  so  unless  certificates  as  to  "good  character" 
of  their  would-be  employers  are  forthcoming,  and  given 
by  qualified  persons  who  are  not  themselves  French. 
Such  at  least  is  the  apparent  and  painful  conclusion  Mons. 
Pr6vost  causes  us  to  draw  after  reading  his  novel. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Ruth  Egerton. 


EDWIN  DROOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  December  1913. 
Sir,-  "  At  about  this  time  a  stranger  made  his  appearance 
in  Cloisterham."      It  is  with  these  words  that  Dickens 
introduces  Datchery  to  his  readers. 

Now,  what  was  "this  time"?  It  followed  closely  on 
Mr.  Crisparkle's  visit  to  Staple  Inn,  during  which  Mr. 
Grewgious  expresses  "  a  fancy  to  have  Jasper  under  his 
eve  ". 

'  \lmost  immediately  after  this  Mr.  Grewgious  tells  Rosa 
Bud  that  Bazzard  is  "  off  duty  here  altogether  tor  the 
present  ". 

The  mention  of  Bazzard's  being  off  duty  has  no  other 
meaning  that  is  apparent,  and  its  introduction  would  thus 
seem  unnecessary. 

Grewgious  was  evidently  well  posted  up  in  Jasper's  move- 
ment at  Cloisterham.  This  would  be  easily  explainable  by 
his  having  an  emissary  on  the  spot  in  close  communication 
with  him.  No  other  character  in  the  book  appears  to  stand 
in  this  relation. 

Bazzard  was  dark-haired,  and  Datchery  is  mentioned  as 
having,  in  contrast  with  his  white  head,  black  eyebrows. 
Bazzard  was  a  would-be  dramatic  author,  and  would  thus 
be  familiar  with  the  art  of  stage  "  make-up  ",  and  could 
easily  procure  the  accessories  for  the  purpose. 

Datchery,  when  Jasper's  lodgings  were  pointed  out  to 
him,  gives  them  "  a  second  look  of  some  interest  " — not 
unnatural  in  a  stranger  to  the  place  sent  down  to  watch. 

For  these  reasons,  the  identity  of  Datchery  with  Bazzard 
has  alwavs  seemed  to  me  the  solution  of  this  puzzle. 

Faithfully  yours, 

\V.  L.  D.  G. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hampstead,  27  November  1913. 
Sik, — In  the  review  of  "  A  Great  Mystery  Solved,"  appear- 
ing in  your  issue  of  the  22nd  inst.,  there  appeared  the 
sentence  "  no  Britisher,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  has  finished 
'  Christabel  '  or  '  Denis  Duval  '  ".  Arc  the  works  of  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper  so  soon  forgotten?  With  regard  to  the 
former  instance,  surely  this  once-popular  poetaster  attemp- 
ted the  very  feat  which  you  here  indicate  as  being  the  un- 
achieved. That  he  succeeded  in  "  making  a  mess  of  it  "  is 
too  well  known  to  the  students  of  the  by-paths  of  literature. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  W.  Littleton  Hay. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  Rosemont  Road,  Acton,  W., 

22  November  1913. 

Sir, — You  conclude  your  notice  (15  November)  of  William 
Morris'  Collected  Works,  Vols.  XVII.-XX.,  with  these 
words  : — "  The  introduction  to  the  volumes,  taken  together 
when  the  whole  issue  is  complete,  will  amount  to  quite  a 
full  and  intimate  biography." 

This  embodies  a  very  keen  desire  I,  as,  of  course,  very 
many  others  also,  have  felt  that  on  the  completion  of  this 
dignified  and  quite  perfect  edition  these  introductions,  notes, 
and  illustrations  should  be  gathered  together  in  the  same 
format  in  one  (or  two)  volumes  for  the  behoof  of  those 
who,  already  owning  complete  sets  in  first  or  other  editions, 
do  not  need  this  costly  collected  edition,  but  who  do  most 
emphatically  need  all  this  new  matter  and  these  illustrations. 

Few  Morris  lovers  can  afford  this  collected  edition,  but 
all  such  would  afford  the  one  (or  two)  volumes  needed  to 
comprise  this  absolutely  essential  new  matter,  unprocurable 
in  any  other  form. 

Will  Miss  Morris  and  Messrs.  Longmans  take  the  hint 
and  prepare  for  it  in  time,  for  it  is  certain  of  success 
financially? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frederick  H.  Evans. 


THE  CUSTOM  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  November  1913. 
Sir, — Clearly  your  critic  did  not  enjoy  Mrs.  Wharton's 
"  Custom  of  the  Country  ",  but  Moliere  certainly  would 
have.    He  regrets  somewhere — I  quote  from  memory,  but 
I  hope  correctly — 

"  C'est  dommage  que  la  loi  n'autorise 

A  changer  de  mari  comme  on  fait  de  chemise  ". 
Not  long  ago  one  read  in  many  of  our  daily  papers  of  a 
young  lady  aged  nineteen,  dwelling  in  Olivette  or  Joliette, 
County  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  who  had  divorced  her  third 
husband.  This  sounds  dreadful,  but  had  you  tried  to  live 
in  that  county  you  would  not  blame  the  lady  overmuch. 
Life  was,  and  probably  still  is,  far  from  gay,  and  no  excite- 
ment (within  the  law,  of  course)  is  grudged  to  the  women 
folks  when  young.  After  forty  American  women  rarely 
divorce; — ca  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  car  plus  qa  change  plus 
c'est  la  meme  chose. 

Constant  Reader. 


BROCK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wolsingham,  S.O.,  Co.  Durham, 
18  November. 

Sir, — All  who  love  and  are  interested  in  preserving  the 
wild  animals  of  their  native  country  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
two  dozen  (or  more)  badgers  have  been  killed  in  the  hunting 
field  during  the  present  season  by  the  following  packs, 


viz.  : — Bramham  Moor,  Blankney,  Pvtchlcy,  Warwickshire, 
Lord  Middlclon's,  North  Northumberland,  Meynell, 
Cheshire,  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter's. 

Though  the  badger  has  dwindled  down  almost  to  extinction 
in  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  his  restricted  preservation 
is  now  assured,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  certain  well-known 
landowners.  But  that  is  scarcely  enough.  "  The  protection 
of  the  badger,"  remarks  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  "  ought  to  be 
made  universal  in  the  law  of  the  land,  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  case  of  interesting  rare  birds,"  and  the  sentiment  is  one 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  will  receive  the  approbation  of 
all  thoughtful  people.  For  the  Briton  the  badger  should 
have  an  especial  interest,  as  he  is  the  most  powerful  of 
surviving  British  mammals,  and  "  one  of  the  oldest  known 
species  of  animals  now  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  to 
quote.  Professor  Owen. 

No  other  animal  has  made  such  a  wonderful  struggle  for 
existence.  When  brought  up  by  hand,  and  kindly  treated, 
the  badger  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  proves  a  charming 
companion.  To  consign  him  to  the  category  of  "  vermin  " 
is  a  mistake. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Joseph  Colunson. 


CONDER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
8  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, 

6  December  1913. 
Sir, — I,  too,  am  sorry  that  your  reviewer  misinterpreted 
my  summing  up  of  Conder's  art,  and  I  accept  his  amende 
honorable.  As  to  his  opinion  on  the  artistic  merit  of  "  The 
Green  Apple  ",  well  I  suppose  we  must  agree  to  differ.  I 
think  with  this  picture  and  the  complete  collection  of  the 
lithographs  which  the  British  Museum  now  possesses  and — 
if  it  is  possible  to  acquire  for  the  nation  good  examples  of 
the  land  and  seascapes — the  paintings  on  silk  and  some  of 
the  best  fan  designs,  that  Conder's  exquisite  art  will  give 
pleasure  to  many. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  Gibson. 


THE  LATE  DR.  ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lochnagar,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 

Sir, — The  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
having  invited  me  to  arrange  and  edit  a  volume  of  letters 
and  reminiscences,  they  would  be  thankful  if  those  of  your 
readers  who  have  letters  or  reminiscences  would  kindly  send 
them  to  me  for  this  purpose.  The  letters  would  be  safely 
and  promptly  returned. 

Will  Provincial,  American,  Colonial  and  Foreign  news- 
papers kindly  republish  this  letter  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

James  Marchant. 


THE  CURFEW  BELL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hove,  Sussex,  4  November  1913. 
Sir, — The  curfew  bell  is  still  rung  every  night  in  several 
places,  but  the  custom  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  did  in 
one  town  last  week.     Shakespeare  describes  the  curfew  as 
a  "  solemn  "  bell,  and  says  many  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 

Some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  William  the  Con- 
queror did  not  make  the  fire-covering-bell  law,  but  merely 
continued  the  custom  under  penalties,  and  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  repealed  by  Henry  I.  in  the  year  1100. 

In  those  days  the  fires  were  made  in  a  hole  in  the  floor, 
and  they  were  put  out  by  a  cover  being  placed  over  them 
(couvre  feu)  when  the  family  retired  to  rest. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

B.  R.  Thornton. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  BISHOP  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

"  Primate  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  Armagh :  A 
Memoir."  Edited  by  Eleanor  Alexander.  With 
Portraits.    Arnold.    12s.  6d.  net. 

A CHILD  is  never  the  best  biographer,  and  the 
daughter  of  an  archbishop  must  be  restrained 
by  many  pieties  from  the  freedom  which  portraiture 
demands.  Miss  Alexander,  despite  the  charming 
literary  gift  which  her  other  books  have  shown,  has 
scarcely  given  a  coherent  or  distinct  impression  of  her 
father.  Nevertheless,  the  man  is  to  be  found  in  her 
pages,  at  least  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  to  many  it 
will  be  a  welcome  memorial  of  one  who,  eminent  in 
more  ways  than  one,  was  pre-eminently  lovable. 

Not  himself  born  to  wealth — his  father  was  a  soldier 
who  had  turned  clergyman — he  was  yet  bred  in  a 
society  accustomed  to  wealth  and  leisure,  and  Oxford 
confirmed  the  bent — more,  indeed,  than  was  desirable, 
for  he  went  down  heavily  in  debt.  Oxford  set  another 
stamp  on  him,  for  it  was  the  Oxford  of  Newman's 
day,  and  William  Alexander  came  near  to  following 
that  great  teacher  on  the  road  to  Rome ;  and  though 
he  stopped  decisively,  yet  both  Oxford  and  Newman 
left  him  penetrated  with  that  sense  of  mystical  beauty 
and  that  tenderness  for  symbols  which  mark  off  the 
Anglican  from  other  Reformed  churches.  Under 
modern  conditions  an  Irishman  of  his  temperament  and 
training  would  scarcely  have  sought  orders  in  his  own 
country ;  had  he  done  so  he  would  certainly  not  have 
become  a  bishop,  as  did  William  Alexander,  at  the  age 
of  forty-three.  Democratic  government  in  the  Irish 
Church  has  meant  less,  and  not  more,  freedom  of 
teaching ;  and  the  result  in  his  case,  as  Miss  Alexander 
indicates  rather  than  tells,  was  that,  although  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  rendered  high  service  in  the  fight 
against  Disestablishment,  the  debates  over  the  consti- 
tution of  the  disestablished  Church  and  of  its  forms  of 
prayer  and  worship  estranged  him  from  the  main  body 
at  least  of  laymen.  This  man,  so  wonderfully  endowed 
with  eloquence,  so  full  of  personal  charm,  could 
scarcely  at  any  time  during  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  his  episcopate  have  been  described  as  popular,  and 
at  moments  was  the  object  of  angry  dislike — until  sud- 
denly, late  in  his  life,  the  heart  of  his  people  changed. 
Miss  Alexander  makes  her  readers  feel  the  pathos  of 
that  transformation  and  of  its  cause.  Over  the  death- 
bed of  a  hymn-writer,  whose  simple  verse  had  rung 
true  on  the  lips  of  children,  Ireland  mourned  with  her 
husband  ;  and  his  grief,  like  all  his  other  feelings,  was 
never  of  the  kind  to  shut  itself  apart.  Unconsciously 
in  that  interchange  of  sympathy  all  doubt  and  sus- 
picion vanished ;  and  Ireland  has  known  no  bishop 
more  beloved  than  was,  in  his  later  days,  this  last  of 
those  whom  Queen  Victoria's  Government  appointed. 

Once  his  fellow-churchmen  let  themselves  be  thawed 
by  the  warm  airs  of  essential  Christianity,  it  was 
easy  for  liking  to  grow  apace.  He  was  of  those  who 
make  sunshine  about  them,  for  he  loved  the  sun ;  he 
loved  to  praise  and  to  be  praised.  Courteous  and  kindly 
everywhere,  his  eloquence  never  drew  from  the  bitter 
founts  of  anger.  In  a  country  where  men  are  terribly 
long-minded  he  bore  no  grudges. 

It  was  his  nature  not  only  to  feel  but  to  give  utter- 
ance to  what  he  felt.  Words  came  from  him  like 
music  from  the  musician,  and  he  wrote  to  his  wife  of 
the  "  pure  and  perfect  pleasure  "  with  which  he  had 
preached,  for  the  first  of  many  times,  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  There  was  no  vanity  in  his  pleasure  ;  he  had 
the  artist's  conviction  in  what  he  was  doing,  as  much 
as  any  Fra  Angelico;  and  he  had  the  artist's  simplicity 
of  heart.  Nothing  that  is  told  of  him  in  this  volume 
is  more  characteristic  than  this.  At  the  close  of  one 
of  his  sermons  the  gathered  roll  of  his  eloquence 
launched  itself  for  a  final  effect  upon  a  long-drawn 
quotation  of  some  poem,  stately  and  elaborate  in 
rhythm,  complex  in  thought,  such  as  his  marvellous 
delivery  alone  could  weld  into  discourse ;  and  in  the 
very  front  of  the  congregation  a  child,  tired  out  and 
frightened  by  the  great  voice  and  gestures,  began  to 
cry  loudly,  breaking  the  spell  that  he  wove.    But  the 


preacher,  instead  of  leaving  the  pulpit  in  such  annoy- 
ance as  even  saints  may  feel,  paused  when  he  finished, 
and  then,  bending  over  to  where  the  child  sat,  with 
his  face  made  beautiful  by  tenderness,  repeated  a  poem 
that  came  strange  to  no  child's  ear — his  wife's  hymn, 

Once  in  royal  David's  city  " — and  the  crying  ceased, 
changed  perhaps  into  a  bewildered  wonderment.  It 
was  an  impulsive  gesture  of  the  heart,  which  desired 
that  a  Christian  service  should  draw  all,  young  and 
old,  into  a  communion  of  happiness. 

The  load  of  flesh  which  encumbered  him  from  middle 
age  onwards  was  an  affliction  to  one  who  had  an 
athlete's  inclinations,  was  brought  up  at  Tonbridge  to 
study  and  reverence  Fuller  Pilch,  and  only  just  missed 
his  place  in  the  Oxford  eleven.  He  kept  the  cricketer's 
wide-set,  alert  eyes,  though,  and  the  fine,  humorous 
distinction  of  his  face  was  never  marred  by  his  corpu- 
lence. Both  he  and  his  wife,  in  whose  lives  religion 
was  like  a  music,  had  the  faculty  of  laughter  in  no 
common  measure,  and  this  book  preserves  not  a  few 
stories  from  their  repertory — stories  especially  of  quaint 
sayings  of  Ulster  folk.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
in  all  ways  is  recorded  of  an  old  coachman  in  Derry. 
"  Experience  teaches  fools  ",  he  was  heard  to  say, 
"  an'  if  his  Lordship  does  what  he's  thinkin'  on,  he'll 
larn  ".  There  is  a  charming  phrase,  too,  about  a  pet 
dog.  "  She's  that  wise,  she  bears  malice  like  a 
Christian."  These  things,  however,  need  knowledge 
of  the  local  idiom  for  full  appreciation ;  and  not  many 
of  Mrs.  Alexander's  readers  know  how  complete  was 
her  mastery  of  it.  Very  few  better  pieces  of  grim 
humour  have  ever  been  written  than  her  ballad  of 
"  Stumpies  Brae  ".  The  knack  with  words  ran  all 
through  the  family ;  father  and  mother,  son  and 
daughter,  have  given  public  evidence  of  it — and  Miss 
Alexander  notes  that  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in 
her  father's  life  was  the.  message  that  his  son  had  fol- 
lowed his  example  by  winning  the  Newdigate.  From 
the  palace  at  Derry  other  things  than  sacred  verse  pro- 
ceeded. As  a  dutiful  biographer,  Miss  Alexander  is 
righteously  indignant  that  both  palace  and  cathedral 
should  have  been  searched  for  the  stuffed  figure  of 
Lundy  when  the  annual  ceremony  of  burning  that 
historic  traitor  had  been  prohibited  by  law.  But  the 
episcopal  household,  which  had  the  knack  of  witty 
verse,  was  vehemently  suspected  of  the  paean  which 
celebrated  the  successful  defiance  of  that  edict  : 

"  A  was  the  Ardour  with  which  we  burnt  Lundy, 
In  spite  of  the  magistrates'  noses  on  Monday. 
B  was  the  Bandroom  of  'prentice  boys  bold, 
Where  Lundy  was  burnt  and  the  bobbies  were  sold.  " 

Both  as  bishop  and  as  archbishop  Dr.  Alexander  was 
a  strenuous  denouncer  of  Home  Rule  ;  but  he  was  none 
the  worse  friends  with  his  Roman  Catholic  neighbours. 
Especially  at  Armagh  there  was  pleasant  intercourse 
between  him  and  the  rival  Heres  Patricii ;  and  this 
book  tells,  as  might  have  been  expected,  how  special iy 
welcome  to  the  Primate  was  Cardinal  Logue's  part  in 
a  combined  gift  to  his  daughter.  Such  mutual  bene- 
volence there  has  always  been  between  the  best  of 
both  churches  in  Ireland.  There  may  be  minds  as 
good  as  William  Alexander's  in  the  disestablished 
Church  of  Ireland  to-day ;  men  like  Dr.  Darcy  or  Dr. 
Bernard  are  not  less  able,  not  less  apt  for  the  episcopal 
task,  harder  perhaps  and  stronger  than  he  was.  But 
the  like  of  him  will  scarcely  come  again.  That  win- 
ning, popular  eloquence,  combined  with  grace  and 
dignity  that  derived  from  an  older,  statelier,  and 
more  leisurely  way  of  life,  made  a  type  distinctive  of 
the  period  of  transition,  which  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  entering  his  sphere  of  influence  may  be 
happy  to  have  seen  and  known. 


A  DISCONCERTING  WRITER. 

"A  Hatchment."      By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 
Duckworth.  6s. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM'S  clever  preface 
serves  as  hors-d'oeuvre  to  his  original  dish ; 
and  since  he  invites  his  critics  to  blunt  the  edges  of  their 
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wit  upon  it  as  "  a  hot  so  champs  upon  the  little  rings 
put  in  a  mameluke  bit  ",  we  take  up  his  remark  thrown 
out  about  certain  writers — viz.,  "  that  no  one  pays 
attention  to  anything  they  write  ".  Will  the  besl  tit 
his  stories  be  hailed  for  what  they  are,  classics  of  their 
kind,  before  or  after  his  generation  is  under  the  turf? 
Of  course  he  has  always  had  his  admirers,  and  the 
reviewers,  we  fancy,  no  longer  lecture  him  for  casting 
stones  at  our  sacred  British  teraphim.  But  is  he  any 
nearer  popularity  than  when  he  wrote  "  Mogreb-cl- 
Acksa  ",  that  king  book  of  Moorish  travel?  OI  course, 
had  he  been  a  foreign  writer,  his  work  would  long  ago 
have  been  acclaimed  and  "  introduced  "  to  Englishmen 
by  some  pundit  of  the  British  Academy  of  Letters. 
Perhaps  hailed  as  the  "  Spanish  Loti  ",  or  by  some 
such  inept  title,  he  would  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize,  the  logrollers  concurring.  But  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham's  brows  have  been  spared  the  laurels  wreathed 
for  so  many  of  his  countrymen's  pates,  from  him  who 
wrote  "  The  Hound  of  Heaven  "  to  him  who  wrote 
"  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervillcs  ".  His  isolation  is  no 
doubt  a  meaning  sign  of  honour. 

"A  Hatchment",  no  less  than  "  Success  ",  is  caviare 
to  the  common  palate.  Your  eccentric  Englishman 
who,  like  Clive  or  Rhodes,  carves  out  a  slice  of 
Empire,  or  who,  like  Mr.  C.  M.  Doughty,  wanders 
with  desert  tribes,  or  who,  as  Browning  did,  sings  of 
foreign  nations,  is  an  object  of  suspicion  in  his  day, 
though  in  course  of  time  he  is  claimed  as  a  national 
asset.  And  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  in  the  hard 
brass  of  his  perversity,  insists  on  descanting  on  the  life 
of  folk,  Spanish  American  and  Moorish  above  all, 
who  are  notoriously  outside  the  pale  of  British 
sympathy.  Worse  still,  using  this  raff  of  foreigners 
wherewith  to  scarify  our  pride,  he  does  not  even  make 
believe  they  have  superior  virtues.  Thus  in  "Loose 
and  Broken  Men  "  he  recounts  the  cow-stealings  of 
a  crew  of  wild-eyed,  ragged  Highland  caterans  who 
came  violently  under  cloud  of  night  to  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Isabell  McCluckey,  broke  open  the  door  and 
"  took  with  them  her  own  insicht  and  plenishing  ".  The 
time  is  1698,  on  land  in  the  barony  of  Gartmore,  surely 
a  scene  deserving  of  romantic  Scotch  trappings  a  hi  the 
great  Sir  Walter ;  yet  the  writer  fobs  us  off  with  a  mere 
naturalistic  account  of  "the  geir  "  the  rogues  lifted, 
"ten  petticoats,  two  bibles,  two  brass  pans,  ane  pair 
of  plow  irons  ",  etc.,  and  a  description,  too  real  to  be 
"  poetical  ",  of  the  path  by  which  the  mad  herdsmen 
drove  the  "  creacht  "  towards  Abcrfoyle.  This  will  not 
do  for  the  middle-class  reader,  and  here  we  touch  on  a 
sore  spot.  The  author  possesses  no  pride  of  his 
(patrician)  class.  He  writes  about  the  foibles  of  his 
forbears,  his  aunts  and  uncles,  with  a  bluntness  that 
is  Biblical  and  a  levity  that  is  Gallic.  Both  are  ill- 
timed.  Thus  in  "A  Moral  Victory"  he  starts  off  in 
a  canter  :  "My  Aunt  Alexia  ...  a  type  of  the  York- 
shire gentlewoman  now  long  extinct  .' .  .  had  a  strong 
and  wiry  moustache  ".  "  Rather  nasty  !  "  interjected 
a  lady  before  this  reviewer  could  get  forrarder  with 
the  tale.  Again,  his  very  titles  are  disconcerting — 
e.g.,  "A  Belly-God",  a  story  which  tells  how  a 
starving  secretary  is  left  behind  by  the  Minister  of 
Costalarga  without  his  pay,  whereupon  the  poor  devil 
ate  up  three  cases  of  compressed  food,  horrid-looking 
stuff  meant  for  soldiers'  rations,  cases  that  were  stored 
in  the  Minister's  study.  The  story  would  have  delighted 
Maupassant,  but  Maupassant  is  tabu  for  British 
readers.  Again,  our  author's  spring  of  sentiment  is 
innocent  of  that  treacly  flavour  which  we  demand  from 
writers  born  beyond  the  Tweed.  How  differently  some 
of  them  would  have  handled  the  denouement  of 
"At  Sanchidrian  ",  when  Miguel  gallops  home  as  fast 
as  his  Jerezano  can  bear  him,  carrying,  for  his  dying 
father,  ice  begged  from  the  attendants  on  the  Sud- 
Express  !  The  heedless  author  has  missed  the  great 
effect — the  dying  father  crossing  the  bar,  lifting  his 
eyes  for  the  last  time  to  bless  .  .  .  etc.  Instead  of  this 
the  note  of  pathos  is  struck  in  the  exasperatingly  low 
pitch  of  a  Tur^enev.  And  so  with  all  the  stories.  "  Los 
Indios  ",  a  brilliantly  life-like  picture  of  the  raids  made 
by  Los  Indios  Bravos  on  the  pampas  from  the  foot- 


hills of  the  Andes,  is  marred  by  the  cool  admission 
that  Christian  white  girls,  and  even  town  educated 
women,  were  often  carried  off  by  the  yellow  coppery 
warriors  and  doomed  to  concubinage  or  slavery.  What 
English  story-teller  ever  before  has  confessed  to  hap- 

!  penings  such  as  these?  which,  because  they  are 
unfortunately  true,  should  for  that  very  reason  be  sup- 
pressed. On  page  125,  in  "The  Pass  of  the  River", 
there  is  an  open  allusion  to  the  customs  of  a  trade  so 
Babylonian  that  every  other  English  writer  but  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  would  scorn  to  speak  of  it.  In 
fact,  only  in  "  El  Rodeo  ",  "  Mist  in  Menteith  ",  and 
the  beautiful  sketch  "  Anastasio  Lucena  "  is  the 
writer  free  from  offence.  And  even  in  these,  and  in 
the  little  masterpiece  of  descriptive  irony,  "  A  Page  of 
Pliny  ",  the  author  comes  perilously  close  to  nature. 
That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  He  is  far  too 
close  to  nature,  and  though  this  quality  and  his  brilliant 
wit  will  preserve  his  writings,  his  tone  is  lax,  his 

!  manner  too,  oh  !  too  familiar  for  self-respecting  readers. 


THE  SOUNDING  HORNE. 

"  Pulpit,  Platform,  and  Parliament."     By  C.  Silvester 
Home,  M.P.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  66. 

NO  one  else  appearing  to  blow  some  musical  in- 
struments, they  must  perforce  blow  themselves. 
This  book  by  Mr.  Home  about  himself  takes  about  half 
an  hour  to  read  and  cannot  have  taken  many  half  hours 
to  write.    Mr.  Home  speaks  of   Nicholas   of  Myra 
(Santa  Claus)  hitting  Ariusover  the  head  at  the  Council 
of  Trent — a  slight  slip  of  twelve  centuries — ,  be  ascribes 
the  saying  about  the  devil  having  the  best  tunes  to 
General  Booth,  and  is  so  skilled  in  history  as  to  claim 
.Milton  as  a  democrat  and  egalitarian — that  supercilious 
oligarch  who  talked  about  the  "blockish  vulgar"! — ■ 
l  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  inspired  by  ardour  for  free- 
dom of  conscience.     "  Wc  of  the  Puritan  ancestry  "  is 
a  favourite  phrase  in  this   book.     We   wonder  what 
those  grim  old  precisians  would  have  said  of  the  sloppy, 
"  non-credal  "  socialism  of  their  spiritual  descendants, 
or  what  Mr.  Home  thinks  he  has  in  common  witli  "  my 
famous  predecessor,  George  W'hitefield  ".    He  gives  a 
picture  of  the  Angel  of  Freedom  ridding  the  Pilgrim 
,  Church  of  his  burdens.    One  is  marked  "  dogmas  " — ■ 
I  not  "  dogmatism  ",  as  Mr.  Home  softens  it  down  on 
the  next  page.     "  The  logical  inter-connexion  of  cer 
tain  abstract  propositions  has  ceased  to  interest  our 
people  ",  lie  airily  observes.     We  should  like  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  founder  of  Calvinistic  Methodism 
or  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  on  these  points 
also  on  the  trite  gibes  at  soul-saving  other-worldliness 
Mr.  Home  is  contemptuous  of  the  merely  "evangelical 
Torrey-Alexander  mission,  "  so  loudly  advertised  an 
so  barren  of  results  ".     True  Christianity  consists  i 
keeping  the  Liberal  party  in  power  and  in  purging 
the  soul  of  every  undemocratic  thought.    The  follow 
ing  must,  we  fear,   be    a   lapse.    After  fighting  an 
losing  an  election  Mr.  Home  remarks  :  "  No  one  ha 
the  smallest  conception  what  bizarre  and  trumpery  con 
sideratioos  determine  the  votes  of  men  and  women  on 
issues  that  are  almost  infinitely  great  ". 

But  Mr.  Home  now  writes  "M.P. ",  and  exalts  hi 
mitred  front  in  Parliaments,  if  not  in  Courts.     His  san 
dalled  foot  is  on  the  humbled  neck  of  the  House  of 
Lords — but  his  history  again  is  at  fault  111  the  pic 
ture  of  Oliver  bidding  a  grovelling  Peerage  to  take 
away  that  bauble  (the  Veto).    Surely  it  was  the  other 
House  that  Cromwell   turned  out  of  doors;  yet  he  i 
another  spiritual  ancestor  of  Mr.  Home.     Mr.  Horn 
defends  his  sitting,  though  a  minister  of  religion,  in 
Parliament — perhaps  he  thinks  of   Lacordaire   in  the 
Chambre  des  Deputes.     Let  him  sit,  by  all  means,  i 
he  has  the  leisure — the  Lords  Spiritual  in  the  Upper 
House,  with  whom  he  compares  himself,  spend,  except 
t he  two  Primates,  but  a  rare  evening  there.  Bright 
stigmatized  Bishops  in  Parliament  as  adulterous  crea 
lures.    Wycliff  called  them  Cesarean  clergy.    But  Mr 
Home,   a   medisevalist    malgre'lui,   pleads  that   "  the 
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whole  problem  of  Church  and  State  is  being  re-argued  ". 
"  Every  political  question  is  at  its  roots  a  religious 
question."  Shade  of  the  older  Liberalism  !  Mr.  Home 
has  to  apologise  tor  his  congregation  cheering  the  news 
of  his  election  at  Ipswich  by  the  plea  that  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  acclamation  of  the  Sovereign  at  his  West- 
minster sacring  !  Again,  Mr.  Home  is  a"  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister,  yet  talks  about  a  Mother  Church, 
Catholic  and  undivided.    More  mediaevalism,  we  fear  ! 

Whitefield's,  a  kind  of  religious  Whiteley's,  is  the 
centre  of  a  maze  of  mixed  humanity,  where  the  hideous 
outcome  of  the  commercialism  with  which  the  elder  and 
logical  Liberalism  supplanted  all  human  and  wholesome 
relationships  as  "  feudal  "  may  be  studied  in  its  ful- 
ness. The  "  Tabernacle  "  is  the  best  known  and  best 
advertised  of  the  agencies  which  are  struggling  to 
retain  this  area  for  Christianity  and  for  civilization.  Of 
the  many  good  works  connected  with  it  we  desire  to 
speak  with  all  respect.  Of  Mr.  Home's  own  earnest- 
ness, energy  and  ability  there  is  no  question.  But  is 
it  necessary  to  brag  of  them  so  often?  He  actually 
reproduces  Sir  Francis  Gould's  cartoon  of  himself  as 
the  Red  Cross  Knight  slaying  the  Loathly  Worm  of  all 
sin  and  wrong.  The  attitude  of  tolerance  and  charity, 
he  boasts,  "  seldom  or  never  fails  us  ",  in  the  Totten- 
ham Court  Road.  Yet,  speaking  of  the  Balfour  Licens- 
ing Act  of  1902,  he  declares  that  "  everybody  knows 
that  it  was  passed  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
reduction  slow  ",  just  at  the  time  when  magistrates 
were  beginning  to  show  a  quickening  of  conscience. 
The  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Home  unctu- 
ously observes,  were  incompatible  with  "  Christian 
righteousness  ".  Perhaps  he  might  remember  that, 
regnante  Victoria,  o«e  of  the  strongest  upholders  of 
what  he  calls  the  privilege  of  the  few,  was  the  great 
philanthropist,  Lord  Shaftesbury.  But  this  book  reeks 
of  a  smug  pharisaic  self-satisfaction. 


"WHAT  SHADOWS  WE  PURSUE!" 

"  The  Valley  of  Shadows."    By  Francis  Grierson.  New 
Edition.  Illustrated  by  Evelyn  Paul.  Lane.  5s.  net. 

THIS  book  is  an  intimate  account  of  religious  and 
military  events  which  came  under  Mr.Grierson's 
notice  as  a  boy,  in  Illinois,  during  the  late  'fifties  and 
early  'sixties  of  last  century.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
General  Grierson,  a  relative  of  the  author,  are 
among  the  characters,  and  some  care  has  been  given 
to  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  at  Alton  in  1858  : 

"  And  now  Abraham  Lincoln  rose  from  his  seat, 
stretched  his  long,  bony  limbs  upward  as  if  to  get 
them  into  working  order,  and  stood  like  some  solitary 
pine  on  a  lonely  summit,  very  tall,  very  dark,  very 
gaunt,  and  very  rugged,  his  swarthy  features  stamped 
with  a  sad  serenity,  and  the  instant  he  began  to  speak 
the  ungainly  mouth  lost  its  heaviness,  the  half-listless 
eyes  attained  a  wondrous  power,  and  the  people  stood 
bewildered  and  breathless  under  the  natural  magic  of 
the  strangest,  most  original  personality  known  to  the 
English-speaking  world  since  Robert  Burns.  There 
were  other  very  tall  and  dark  men  in  the  heterogeneous 
assembly,  but  not  one  who  resembled  the  speaker. 
Every  movement  of  his  long,  muscular  frame  denoted 
inflexible  earnestness,  and  a  something  issued  forth, 
elemental  and  mystical,  that  told  what  the  man  had 
been,  what  he  was,  and  what  he  Avould  do  in  the 
future. " 

A  little  later  Mr.  Grierson  attributes  "  psychic 
radiance  "  to  Lincoln,  and  a  large  and  important  part 
of  the  book  is  an  attempt  to  present  "  scenes  and 
incidents  "  in  the  history  of  those  years  "  which 
nothing  but  the  term  '  mystical  '  will  fittingly 
describe  ". 

Mr.  Grierson  has  the  advantage  of  being  free  to 
draw  upon  childish  memories  and  upon  histories  also, 
and  to  give  known  events  an  authentic  touch  of  magic. 
Thus  he  describes  a  spring  Sunday  at  St.  Louis  in 
i860,  how  : 

"  From  the  throng  of  elegant  women  there  came 
now  and  again  a  passing  whiff  from  the  orange  groves 


of  Louisiana;  from* old  family  prayer-books  with  golden 
clasps,  saturated  with  the  faint  odour  of  old  rose- 
leaves,  there  emanated  an  overpowering  sense  of  the 
frailty  of  wealth,  the  inutility  of  fashion,  the  fatality 
of  beauty,  which  in  some  mysterious  manner  came 
with  a  presentiment  of  languid  decay  and  predestined 
calamity. " 

But  here  it  may  be  seen  that  his  memories  are  either 
not  lively  or  that  he  has  preferred  to  obliterate  them 
with  those  literary  graces  which  have  already  been 
praised  by  Maeterlinck  and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett.  He 
is  really  best  in  his  dialect  conversations,  which  cannot 
be  memories,  and  with  the  help  of  them  he  makes 
some  of  his  chapters — those,  for  example,  depicting 
the  movement  of  the  religious  wave — impressive.  They 
would  have  been  still  more  impressive  had  it  not  been 
obviously  his  intention  that  they  should  be  so.  Despite 
his  interest  in  what  he  defines  as  "  psychic  ",  his 
writing  does  not  possess  that  quality ;  he  asserts  that 
a  simple  preacher  kept  a  congregation  at  boiling  point, 
and  that  "  a  subtle,  permeating  power  took  possession 
of  the  congregation";  that  a  man  opened  up  for 
him  "  a  world  of  things  and  influences  about  which 
he  had  never  dreamed";  that  flowers  had  absorbed 
"  something,  I  know  not  what,  that  belongs  to  dreams 
and  distance  wafted  on  waves  of  colour  from  far-away 
places  " — he  makes  these  assertions  without  any  other 
claim  on  our  belief.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  he  has  a  touch  so  naturally  thin  and  abstract 
that  when  he  tells  us  his  mother  placed  "  the  coffee 
and  other  good  things  on  the  table  "  there  seems  in 
reality  to  be  nothing  on  the  table.  This  touch  is  a 
grave  disadvantage  in  handling  the  largely  visual 
memories  of  a  child  ;  but  it  is  overcome,  in  descriptions 
like  that  of  the  Indian  "  Dance  of  Death  ",  often 
enough  to  make  the  book  interesting.  The  thirteen 
coloured  illustrations  are  a  considerable  and  necessary 
addition. 


A  POET  OF  THE  LOTUS. 

"  Sadhana."    "The  Crescent  Moon."    By  Babindranath 
Tagore.    Macmillan.    5s.  and  4s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE  has  in  the  last 
two  years  rapidly  risen  in  the  esteem  of  Europe 
— more  especially  of  England.  His  late  winning  of 
the  Nobel  prize  astonishes  no  one  who  realises  how 
quickly  a  reputation  is  made  by  poet  philosophers  who 
are  in  tune  with  their  generation.  Mr.  Tagore's 
success,  like  the  success  of  M.  Bergsen,  is  due  to 
his  catching  the  mind  of  Europe  on  its  recoil  from 
materialism.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  philosophic 
thing  in  Europe  to-day  is  a  vague  restoration  of  God 
and  the  soul  in  terms  of  biology  or  of  mysticism.  Mr. 
Tagore,  interpreting  Upanishads  of  the  East,  has  hit 
a  happy  hour  for  filling  the  aching  void  of  Europe,  and 
he  has  met  a  correspondingly  high  reward.  He  is  the 
most  successful  medium  of  our  time  between  East  and 
West. 

Inevitably,  Mr.  Tagore  suggests  M.  Maeterlinck. 
Like  the  province  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  that  of  Mr. 
Tagore  lies  nearer  to  poetry  than  to  philosophy.  M. 
Maeterlinck,  as  a  small  poet  playing  with  abstract 
ideas  in  the  way  that  Shelley  played  with  the  cloud  and 
the  star,  is  often  tolerable,  and  sometimes  catches  at 
the  skirts  of  beauty.  But  M.  Maeterlinck,  the  philo- 
sopher, playing  at  thoug-ht,  is  vague  and  shallow.  The 
Charlatan  peeps  through  the  garments  of  a  philosopher, 
who,  we  instinctively  feel,  has  not  done  a  day's  hard 
thinking  in  his  life.  Mr.  Tagore,  too,  plays  poet  better 
than  he  plays  philosopher,  even  though,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, he  has  an  advantage  over  M.  Maeterlinck  in 
being  the  interpreter  of  a  wisdom  not  his  own.  Thus, 
when  Mr.  Tagore  essays  to  define  or  to  describe  "  soul- 
consciousness  ",  the  rock  of  his  system,  he  tells  us 
"  how  the  touch  of  an  infinite  mystery  passes  over  the 
trivial  and  the  familiar,  making  it  break  out  into 
ineffable  music.  The  trees  and  the  stars  and  the  blue 
hills  appear  to  us  as  symbols  aching  with  a  meaning 
which  can  never  be  uttered  in  words  ".  A  sentence 
further  on  he  asks  :  "  What  is  this  state?  It  is  like  a 
morning  of  spring,  varied  in  its  life  and  beauty  yet 
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one  and  entire.  .  .  .  The  breach  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  fills  with  love  and  overflows  :  every  moment 
carries  its  message  of  the  eternal ;  the  formless  appears 
to  us  in  the  form  of  the  flower:  of  the  fruit;  the 
boundless  takes  us  up  in  his  arms  as  a  father  and  walks 
by  our  side  as  a  friend  ".  This,  frankly,  is  mere 
favour  and  prelliness,  and  Mr.  Tagorc's  books  are 
full  of  it.  It  is  not  thought.  It  is  the  easy  flower- 
ing of  a  contemplative  mind  into  figurative  expression  ; 
and,  as  this,  it  is  just  bearable,  and  of  course 
immensely  soothing  to  the  multitude  who  like  smooth- 
ness and  non-resistance — images  and  ideas  which  are 
comfortable  rather  than  stimulating. 

Instinctively  we  think  of  these  mystical  poet-philo- 
sophers as  merely  players.  They  are  the  idle  fruit  of 
an  idle  time,  coming  into  a  period  which  seems  as  if  it 
rested  before  pushing  into  further  adventure.  Like  M. 
Maeterlinck,  Mr.  Tagore,  in  his  poetry  as  in  his 
philosophy,  appeals  to  the  lazy  folk.  His  words  are 
comfortable  so  long  as  we  do  not  trouble  to  ask  what 
they  mean.  His  poetry  is  mild  and  beautiful  so  long 
as  we  do  not  trouble  to  perceive  that  no  stress  of 
imagination,  no  wrestle  with  God,  has  stirred  its  con- 
tented murmur,  or  sounded  a  challenge  to  the  brain 
and  soul  of  the  reader.  Open  one  of  these  small  volumes 
and  read  that  "  a  young  pale  beam  of  a  crescent  moon 
touched  the  edge  of  a  vanishing  autumn  cloud,  and 
there  the  smile  was  first  born  in  the  dream  of  a  dew- 
washed  morning — the  smile  that  flickers  on  baby's  lips 
when  he  sleeps  ".  We  feel  as  though,  mentally,  we 
were  sinking  into  a  pile  of  cushions.  There  is  nowhere 
an  arresting  word,  or  an  image  that  strikes  against  the 
mind's  eye  and  is  seen  starkly  clear.  The  sentence 
just  murmurs  along  and  falls  recumbent.  Read  a 
hundred  of  such  sentences,  and  we  are  soon  at  ease 
pillowed  upon  dulcet  metaphors,  warm  beneath  a  cover- 
let of  poetic  pearls  and  flowers  and  all  pretty  things. 
Nothing  hard  or  harsh  is  here.  The  world  where 
creatures  work  and  suffer,  and  are  taken  by  the  throat 
with  wonder  or  pain  or  delight,  recedes  infinitely.  We 
are  upon  the  afternoon  shore  of  the  lotus-eaters. 


ART  CONDENSED. 

"  History  and  Methods  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Paint- 
ing." By  James  Ward.  44  Illustrations.  Chapman 
and  Hall.    7s.  6d.  net. 

IS  the  technique  of  painting  historically  important  to 
any  but  experts  and  painters?  For  that  matter 
we  might  ask  is  it  tremendously  important,  as  a  business 
of  historical  research,  to  artists.  Technique  is  indis- 
pensable as  an  equipment  and  a  means  to  the  man  who 
uses  it,  but  the  last  thing  he  wishes  to  emphasise.  It 
is  carpentry,  grammar,  component  parts ;  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  accumulated  effect  that  separate 
notes  and  chords  and  bars  bear  to  a  symphony.  An 
inventory  of  the  bars  or  notes  and  chords  that  occur 
in  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  would  be  a  sterile 
undertaking  if  one  wanted  to  communicate  the  effect  of 
the  whole  ;  it  would  be  equally  futile  to  make  a  list  of 
the  colours  Botticelli  used  when  discussing  his  Truth 
in  the  "  Calumny  of  Apelles,"  or  the  three  women  who 
perform  that  mysteriously  significant  and  ritual 
measure  in  the  "  Primavera  ".  The  whole  attitude  of 
breaking  up  a  work  of  art,  dissecting  it  and  laying 
bare  what  we  might  call  its  secret  technical  mechanism, 
is  profitless.  This  technical  mechanism  was  in  a  way 
unconscious  and  only  important  when  co-ordinated ;  it 
is  meaningless  when  inventoried. 

But  examiners  go  up  and  down  requiring  of  their 
victims  lists  of  unrelated  facts.  Hence  the  need  for 
text-books  that  tabulate  the  principal  features  in  works 
of  art  and  compile  the  results  of  antiquarian  research. 
But  artistic  significance,  the  living  cause,  meaning  and 
effect  of  Art,  is  only  obscured  by  this  quantitative  treat- 
ment ;  writers  whose  imagination  can  overstep  mere 
erudition  and  quicken  ancient  Art  to  life  are  not  too 
common.  Mr.  Ward,  whose  book  is  mainly  meant  for 
students,  condenses  the  history  and  methods  of  ancient 
and  modern  painting  into  250  pages;  in  part  he 
attempts  a  skeleton  outline  of  painting,  devoting  ten 


pages  to  Egyptian,  twelve  to  Chalda.'an  and  Assyrian, 
as  many  to  Persian,  and  so  on  through  Greek,  Roman 
and  Byzantine  painting  and  decoration,  and  in  part  he 
touches  on  technical  methods,  discussing  colours,  var- 
nishes and  vehicles.  In  the  first  part  he  dwells  longest 
on  mosaics  in  a  semi-descriptive,  semi-critical  attitude 
that  vaguely  reminds  us  of  Baedeker.  We  do  not  imply 
anything  disparaging  by  this;  for  what  other  course  is 
open  to  the  text-book  writer.  To  get  the  maximum  of 
facts  into  the  smallest  area  necessitates  rigid  sticking 
to  business  and  elimination  of  all  larger  issues.  Thus  we 
learn  that  the  mosaics  of  Sta.  Constanza,  near  Rome, 
are  among  the  oldest  in  Italy ;  they  belong  to  the 
school  of  ancient  art  and  represent  various  little  figures 
engaged  in  the  vineyard  :  they  are  in  natural  colours 
on  a  white  ground  and  almost  identical  with  the  decora- 
tion in  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Calixtus.  Then  we  pass  on 
to  the  next  church,  listen  to  a  description  of  the  com- 
position of  its  mosaics,  and  so  on  through  the  list, 
without  pause  and  consecution.  This  businesslike  and 
strictly  utilitarian  plan  is  probably  the  best  for  its 
purpose — a  kind  of  tabloid  education  that  shall  satisfy 
examiners.  The  technical  part  of  Mr.  Ward's  book  is 
equally  serviceable  and  compact.  Technical  facts  and 
processes  need  no  more  than  clear,  bald  statement.  To 
complete  the  practical  value  of  his  work  the  author 
should  have  included  a  chapter  on  the  requirements  and 
conditions  of  modern  fresco  painting,  for  which  he 
refers  us  to  an  earlier  work.  His  advice  as  to  colours, 
varnishes,  etc.,  is  sound,  and  the  short  history  he  gives 
of  various  pigments  is  relevant  and  instructive. 


A  MAITRESSE-FEMME. 

"  The  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse."     By  M.  Louis  Batiffol. 
Illustrated.    Heinemann.    10s.  net. 

IS  it  an  achievement  to  have  written  a  volume  about 
a  chief  personage  in  the  days  of  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin — an  intimate  of  Buckingham  and  Anne  of 
Austria,  a  guiding  star  of  the  Fronde — and  yet  never 
to  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Alexandre  Dumas?  If 
it  be,  M.  Batiffol  can  claim  it,  but  we  shall  not  emulate 
him.  For,  in  truth,  out  of  ten  persons  who  may  be 
drawn  to  this  book  nine  will  want  to  read  it  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  life  of  the  Musketeers.  We  in  this 
country  perhaps  rate  Dumas  higher  than  he  stands  in 
France,  just  as  Byron  has  more  admirers  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  at  home.  For  us,  at  any  rate,  Dumas  has 
supplanted  history ;  he  is  so  much  more  real.  Yet, 
after  all,  what  Dumas  makes  credible  and  actual  is 
only  what  M.  Batiffol  leaves  incredible  and  shadowy. 
When  we  read  Dumas  we  can  believe  that  a  lady,  by 
her  personal  fascinations,  was  able  to  turn  back  armies 
or  to  set  them  in  motion.  But  when  M.  Batiffol  tells 
us  that  in  1652  Mme.  de  Chevreuse  "  interposed  herself 
between  the  French  Comte  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  induced  him  to  march  his  5,000  men  home  again  ", 
we  ask  how  it  was  done.  A  quarter  of  a  century  earlier, 
when  she  was  twenty-seven,  and  first  came  to  Lor- 
raine's rather  Germanic  court,  bringing  all  the  beauty 
and  all  the  tone  of  Paris,  the  results  explained  them- 
selves ;  but  at  fifty-two  !  She  had,  however,  in  that 
quarter  of  a  century  acquired  surprising  experience  in 
dealing  with  men.  Only — and  here  is  our  trouble — M. 
Batiffol  gives  us  no  sort  of  insight  into  the  methods 
she  employed.  A  monograph  of  this  sort  ought  not 
merely  to  relate  a  series  of  occurrences  in  a  lifetime  :  it 
ought  to  indicate  the  springs  of  action  and  the  sources 
of  power. 

Probably  the  truth  is  that  under  a  system  of  personal 
government  inordinate  power  is  often  bestowed  by  a 
mere  chance  liking,  and  the  lightly  come  by  is  lightly 
used.  Mme.  de  Chevreuse  would  seem  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  valued  not  so  much  what  could  be 
attained  as  the  process  of  attaining  it ;  and  she  used 
the  power  which  she  held  as  if  merely  for  the  sake  of 
using  it.  What  stimulated  her  propensity  was  th*j 
ascertained  knowledge  that  she  could  do  anything  with 
impunity.  In  1625  she  did  her  best  to  promote  an 
intrigue  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Buckingham, 
and  succeeded  at  least  in  creating  a  precious  scandal. 
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This  was  only  a  beginning.  In  1626  she  was  con- 
cerned in  a  plot  to  depose,  if  not  to  murder,  Louis  XIII. 
Chalais,  through  whom  she  had  worked  upon  Gaston 
of  Orleans,  was  her  mere  tool,  and  Chalais  went  to  the 
block,  not  without  disclosing  the  full  measure  of  her 
complicity ;  yet  the  utmost  that  could  be  attempted 
against  her  was  banishment,  which  she  anticipated  by 
crossing  the  frontier  unbidden,  and  there  so  wrought 
that,  after  embroiling  half  Europe,  she  was  allowed 
back  again  to  France  within  the  twelvemonth. 

What  a  life  she  had,  first  and  last  !  Married  at 
seventeen,  she  was  immediately  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  household  to  the  Queen — of  her  own  age — 
her  playfellow  almost,  if  that  be  not  too  innocent  a 
word  for  the  amusements  which  they  shared  in.  At 
twenty-two  she  was  a  widow  with  four  children,  but 
still  full  of  girlish  high  spirits,  and  she  led  a  piece  of 
romping  in  which  the  Queen  stumbled  and  fell  (against 
the  throne),  and  so  brought  on  miscarriage.  Mme. 
de  Luynes  found  herself  in  disgrace,  and,  as  a  way  out 
of  it,  insisted  that  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse — on  whom 
she  had  strong  claims — should  marry  her  out  of  hand. 
He  was  more  than  twenty  years  her  senior,  but  never 
sought  to  exercise  the  least  authority.  She  quite 
frankly,  and  without  the  least  concealment,  chose 
lovers.  Four  at  least  in  the  long  list  were  Englishmen 
— Holland,  Buckingham,  Montague,  and  a  less  im- 
portant emissary  of  state,  Craft.  What  is  more,  all 
of  these  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by  her  for  the 
sake  of  their  beaux  yeux— without  any  political  motive. 
If  she  was  kind  to  Englishmen,  England  was  always 
kind  to  her,  save  during  the  Civil  War,  when  Parlia- 
mentarians refused  her  leave  to  land.  That  was  when 
she  was  fighting  Richelieu ;  in  the  days  of  Mazarin 
Spain  and  Flanders  were  her  ports  of  refuge.  But 
from  the  majority  of  Louis  XIV.  onwards,  things  began 
to  be  done  with  a  harder  hand,  and  she  had  the  wit  to 
perceive  it.  Retiring  peaceably  to  her  home  with  the 
last  of  her  lovers — who  stayed  with  her  till  his  death — 
she  ended  life  religiously  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
And  if  only  Dumas  had  written  her  biography,  instead 
of  M.  Batiffol,  what  a  wonderful  book  it  would  be  ! 
But  he  would  have  needed  a  hundred  volumes. 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY. 

"  Autobiography  of  George   Dewey,   Admiral  of  the 
Navy."    Constable.    14s.  net. 

THE  name  of  Dewey  figures  on  a  docket  of  Wind- 
sor County  Court  as  that  of  one  who  serenaded 
a  prayer-meeting  in  the  year  of  grace  1854,  and 
thereby  broke  the  peace  of  Woodstock.  In  years  to 
come  that  docket  may  attract  more  worshippers  than 
many  prayer-meetings,  for  the  annoyance  it  brought 
to  "poppa"  prompted  Dewey  Senior  to  make  the 
United  States  a  gift  of  the  offending  George. 

On  leaving  Annapolis  young  Dewey  got  his  first 
glimpse  of  a  larger  world  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
after  gaining  further  seafaring  experience  in  the 
Carribean  and  Gulf,  passed  his  final  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Mississippi,  an  old  vessel  that  did  some  good 
work  for  the  Federals  before  she  met  her  fate  in  the 
river  which  supplied  her  name. 

When  the  Civil  War  began  the  Mississippi  was 
detailed  for  blockade  duty  in  the  Gulf  and  remained 
there  until  Farragut  arrived  to  push  matters  and  make 
sure  of  New  Orleans  before  the  Confederate  ironclads 
were  serviceable.  In  the  dash  past  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip,  Dewey  acted  as  executive  officer  of  his  ship 
and  showed  courage  and  readiness  to  accept  respon- 
sibility worthy  of  a  veteran.  The  following  year 
Farragut  determined  to  get  his  fleet  past  Port  Hud- 
son ;  this  gave  Dewey  another  opportunity  to  prove 
his  mettle;  the  passage  of  the  bend  cost  Farragut 
dear,  and  the  Mississippi  was  part  of  the  price  paid. 
Her  executive  officer  survived  to  fill  the  rdle  of  Prize 
Commissioner  at  New  Orleans  until  ordered  for  duty 
afloat  in  the  sloop  Monongahela.  From  the  Monon- 
gahela  Dewey  passed  to  the  Brooklyn,  thence  to  the 
A  go-warn,  a  river-steamer  which  helped  to  pound  the 
batteries  at  Four-mile  Creek.    The  next  move  carried 


him  to  the  Colorado,  a  big  frigate  with  better  guns 
than  discipline.  The  conduct  of  her  crew  during  the 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher  showed  him  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the  United  States 
slept,  and  Dewey,  with  pardonable  impatience,  watched 
foreign  navies  grow  apace.  Whilst  stationed  at  New- 
port he  obtained  a  step  in  rank,  but  had  to  wait  until 
1884  for  promotion  to  captain.  At  last  the  period  of 
drift  ended,  and  being  called  to  take  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment  in  1899,  he  set  about  making  up  lost  time ; 
four  years  later  he  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey,  and  in  1896  was  promoted 
Commodore. 

When  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron  fell 
vacant  he  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  in  the  Olympia 
at  Nagasaki.  The  war-clouds  were  gathering  fast, 
but  the  gentlemen  of  tape  refused  to  see  them,  and  if 
the  new  Commander-in-Chief  had  been  equally  blind  he  • 
would  have  arrived  on  his  station  to  find  he  had  not 
even  a  proper  allowance  of  peace  ammunition. 
Through  no  fault  of  his  the  available  supply  of  ammu- 
nition for  the  engagement  in  Manila  Bay  did  not 
exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of  the  shell-rooms 
of  his  ships. 

Without  a  base,  and  7,000  miles  from  home,  the 
problem  of  how  to  tackle  the  Spaniards  looked  nasty, 
but  Dewey  had  his  own  war-plan  and  hastened  to 
execute  it ;  the  story  is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
As  usual,  the  Spaniards  were  napping;  in  defiance  of 
naval  opinion,  Subig  Bay  had  been  left  to  take  care  of 
itself ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  turn  its  strategic 
situation  to  advantage,  and  the  attacking  fleet  had 
nearly  passed  the  batteries  commanding  the  entrance 
to  Manila  Bay  before  El  Fraile  opened  fire — altogether 
three  shots  were  fired ;  Caballo,  Corregidor,  and  Punta 
Restinga  did  nothing.  Although  the  approach  of  the 
Americans  had  been  reported  in  the  morning,  it  appears 
the  men  were  on  leave.  On  the  very  evening  before 
the  battle  Admiral  Montojo  attended  a  reception  five 
miles  distant  from  his  flagship  and  was  driving  back 
as  Dewey  led  through  the  Boca  Grande ;  many  Spanish 
officers  only  reached  their  vessels  after  fighting  had 
begun.  The  Spanish  fleet  destroyed  and  Cavite 
secured,  men-of-war  of  various  nationalities  came  on 
the  scene  and  the  Germans  tried  to  make  the  Commo- 
dore's position  difficult;  his  firmness  in  upholding 
belligerent  rights  and  satisfactory  discharge  of  im- 
portant duties,  military,  administrative  and  diplomatic, 
incidental  to  the  situation  created  by  the  Spanish  col- 
lapse, deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

An  autobiography  should  reveal  the  autobiographer. 
The  admiral's  pen  provides  the  portrait  of  a  strong 
man,  masterful,  fearless,  and  self-reliant,  a  born 
leader,  a  capable  seaman,  and  no  mean  diplomatist. 


A  MEDLEY. 

"  The  Reminiscences  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  Edited, 
and  Amplified  by  Homer  Saint-Gaudens."  Melrose. 
2  Vols.    25s.  net. 

THIS  is  a  long  book,  compounded  of  three  strands. 
When  he  was  ill  Saint-Gaudens,  the  sculptor, 
wrote  his  reminiscences  to  pass  the  time;  his  son, 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  has  added  "  amplifications  "  in 
a  smaller  type,  and  various  letters  from  and  to  all  sorts 
of  more  or  less  known  people  help  to  make  two 
volumes.  The  result  is  that  we  get  chapters  with  head- 
ings of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men :  "A  New  York  Decade,  1857-1867  .  .  .  Ameri- 
can Art  Previous  to  1848 — The  Fork  in  the  Road— The 
Merit  in  Rigorous  Training  .  .  .  Lincoln's  Assassina- 
tion— More  Lady  Loves — Preparations  for  Europe 
On  the  whole  there  is  little  more  in  the  text  than  in  the 
— we  had  almost  said  "  headlines  " — and  indeed  the 
portraiture  of  men  and  things  and  history  is  not  much 
more  significant  than  what  the  newspapers  could  give 
us.  We  turn  to  the  murder  of  Stanford  White  and 
find  that  the  sculptor  was  greatly  grieved  at  the  death 
of  his   architect  friend.     A  little  more  expressive, 
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because  done  a  little  more  neatly,  is  an  account  of  a 
conjuror  who  failed  to  make  a  canary  fly  away;  and 
the  entry  of  Victor  Emanuel  into  Rome  is  a  snap- 
shot of  quite  good  quality.  We  are  told  that  Saint- 
Gaudens  did  not  want  to  write  these  reminiscences  at 
first;  because  he  knew  the  shoemaker  should  stick  to 
his  last ;  wc  are  also  told  he  had  a  horror  of  introspec- 
tion and  "  art-talk  "  ;  wc  do  not  grumble  at  not  getting 
a  serious  history  of  American  art  or  a  profound  auto- 
biography. Wc  simply  ask,  as  we  might  ask  of  many 
such  books,  what  have  wc  got  at  all? 

The  Paris  student  section  might  stand  for  the  raw 
material  of  parts  of  Du  Manner's  "  Trilby  ",  in  par- 
ticular the  passage  which  tells  us  how  Saint-Gaudens 
entered  Jouffroy's  atelier  and  sang  the  Marseillaise  in 
English.  The  sculptor,  like  so  many  other  American 
artists,  showed  his  worth  in  going  back  to  his  native 
land  and  ploughing  upon  a  stony  soil,  lie  made  a  big 
name  and  received  many  commissions,  though,  like 
Mark  Twain,  with  whom  we  have  heard  him  compared 
for  value,  he  had  hard  times  and  misfortunes,  one  of 
the  latter  coming  towards  the  end  of  his  life  in  the 
burning  of  his  studio.  He  became  a  teacher,  and  here 
his  fear  of  theory  served  him  well.  Mis  attitude 
towards  theory  was  either  extremely  modern  or  quite 
ordinary — it  depends  on  what  you  choose  to  read  into 
his  mind  and  words.  His  son  writes,  "  Art  and  sculp- 
ture .  .  .  frequently  seemed  good  or  bad  to  him  only 
through  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  peculiar  power 
exceeding  the  reach  of  definition  ".  So  many  moderns 
come  ultimately  to  that  position,  not  saying  that  there 
is  no  law,  because  there  is  a  most  tremendous  law,  but 
rejecting  one  by  one,  the  more  they  know,  the  little 
laws  or  catchwords  that  sooner  or  later  do  break  down. 
In  class  he  had  a  few,  of  course,  but  it  was  probably 
due  to  his  fear  of  any  of  them  that  he  safely  adopted  the 
rule  that  a  class  was  for  craft  and  not  for  art;  he 
insisted  on  absolute  fidelity  to  the  model;  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  very  men  who  most  opposed  the 
academic  ideal  had  owed  their  freedom  to  their 
academic  grounding. 

If  this  review  is  a  medley  it  takes  its  atmosphere  from 
the  book,  its  subject.  Two  or  three  Stevenson  letters 
are  printed  and  the  sculptor's  relief  of  the  author  repro- 
duced. Saint-Gaudens,  perhaps,  never  became  a  great 
sculptor,  and  the  camera  can  tell  us  little  about  his 
work;  nevertheless,  we  can  see  the  enormous  advance 
from  the  dull  "  Hiawatha  "  and  affected  "  Silence  " 
to  the  later  "  Christ".  Faith  and  seriousness  were 
what  ensured  the  advance.  Life  had  for  him  a  serious 
connection  with  his  art.  He  observed  that  a  West 
Indian  walked  with  his  toes  straight,  or  almost  turn- 
ing in,  and  he  preferred  this  to  the  ordinary  school- 
marm  perversion.  Natural  beauty  is  closely  connected 
with  utility,  and  both  a  trained  athlete  and  a  natural 
animal  run  with  straight  and  not  out-pointed  feet. 
All  the  same,  we  have  lately  seen  the  photograph  of  a 
negro  boy  game-beater  with  his  toes  in  a  position  to 
please  any  teacher  in  a  girl's  dancing  and  deportment 
academy.  Saint-Gaudens  would  not  have  bothered. 
He  would  have  said,  "  I  know  it  is  not  right  ". 


HISTORY  IN  MONOGRAPH. 
"  The  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History.''    Vol.  II.    "  Found- 
ation of  the  Western  Empire."    At  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.    20s.  net. 

AS  a  collection  of  systematically  arranged  mono- 
graphs, this  volume  is  better  than  its  prede- 
cessor. It  suffers  less  from  overlapping  of  the  various 
chapters ;  it  is  on  the  whole  confined  within  more 
definite  chronological  limits  than  the  first  volume, 
although  there  are  chapters  on  Keltic  and  Germanic 
Heathendom  and  on  the  Expansion  of  the  Slavs  which 
take  us  back  into  an  indefinitely  remote  past ;  while  the 
great  variety  of  style,  historical  method,  and  mental 
attitude  revealed  by  the  twenty-one  contributors  only 
make  it  the  more  interesting.  We  range  with  pleasure 
from  the  careful  chronological  minuteness  of  Mr. 
Brooks  to  the  easy  flowing  style  of  Professor  Burr,  and 


from  the  tough  solidity  of  Professor  Vinogradoff  to  t In- 
bold  speculations  and  brilliant  compressed  lucidity  of 
Dr.  Peisker.  The  volume  opens  with  the  accession 
of  Justin  in  the  Eastern  Empire  (519  a.d.)  and  that 
of  Clovis  in  Gaul  (481  a.d.)  :  it  closes  with  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  West  (814  a.d.) 
but  does  not  bring  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  beyond  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Isaurian 
(717  a.d.).  This  last  date,  therefore,  marks  the 
point  at  which  Professor  Bury  and  the  editors  con- 
sider that  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire  may  be 
separated  from  that  of  Western  Europe  and  reserved 
for  a  separate  volume,  the  fourth  of  the  present  work. 

The  present  volume  furnishes  an  explanation  of 
their  decision  ;  for  one  of  its  main  topics  is  the  sever- 
ance of  Western  from  Eastern  Europe,  which  took 
place  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries. 
It  begins  with  the  last  great  effort  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire  to  recover,  or  (more  accurately  from  the  purely 
formal  point  of  view)  to  retain  its  Western  Provinces  ; 
this  attempt  is  described  by  Professor  Diehl  in  two 
valuable  chapters  which  we  feel  would  read  more 
naturally  in  Erench  ;  despite  all  superficial  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  French  modes  of  thought  harmonise 
much  less  naturally  with  the  English  language  than 
German  modes.  It  ends  with  the  establishment, 
admirably  and  authoritatively  described  by  Dr.  Gerhard 
Seeliger,  of  a  new  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  and 
incidentally  mentions  its  formal  recognition  by  the 
Eastern  Emperor,  Leo  V.  This  development,  or  at 
least  the  separation  of  East  and  West  which  it  implied, 
had  perhaps  been  inevitable  since  the  accession  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian  or  earlier.  It  was  due  to  many  causes. 
The  continued  plunder  and  occupation  of  so  many 
formerly  rich  Roman  provinces  by  the  barbarian  tribes 
had  left  the  Empire  unequal  to  the  financial  burden  of 
an  administration  spreading  over  East  and  West  alike. 
In  the  East  again,  as  Professor  Becker  points  out, 
"  from  the  third  century  onwards  the  Semitic  element 
begins  to  stir  beneath  the  Hellenistic  surface  ",  and 
this  tended  more  and  more  to  produce  a  sharp  religious 
differentiation  between  East  and  West  which  expressed 
underlying  national  or  racial  oppositions.  Thus  the 
Eastern  Emperors  found  themselves  compelled  to 
choose  between  their  Eastern  and  their  Western  sub- 
jects in  religious  policy.  Their  empire  was  a  border- 
land in  the  religious  as  well  as  the  military  sphere. 
They  had  saved  themselves  from  the  worst  dangers  of 
Teutonic  immigration  by  reliance  on  their  warlike 
Oriental  mountaineers.  With  eyes  turned  ever  more 
definitely  eastward,  they  now  laboured  vigorously  for 
the  conciliation  of  the  Monophysite  Orientals,  even 
though  the  cost  was  the  complete  alienation  of  the 
Chalcedonian  West. 

The  theological  controversies  of  East  Roman  history 
are  given  by  Mr.  Norman  Baynes  and  Mr.  Brooks 
from  Justinian  to  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  by  Dr. 
Foakes-Jackson  in  his  chapter  on  the  Papacy.  These 
controversies,  too  often  dismissed  with  contempt  as 
hair-splitting  and  unimportant  except  as  evidence  of 
national  decay,  were  really  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  from  a  religious  and  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
Christianity  had  conquered  the  Oriental,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Teutonic  worlds  because  it  alone  of  all  the  contend- 
ing religions  could  supply  that  mutual  adjustment  of 
divine  and  human,  mysterious  and  intelligible,  Eastern 
and  Western  elements  which  was  a  spiritual  necessity 
for  the  Mediterranean  world  in  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era.  The  conquest  was,  and  is,  incomplete  ;  the 
adjustment  was  not  a  stable  and  stationary  thing  which 
could  be  left  to  maintain  itself,  but  must  be  maintained 
if  at  all  by  continued  renewal.  Hence  the  constant 
struggles  in  the  East  over  the  central  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation.  The  Western  World  did  not  appre- 
ciate this  continued  effort  at  restatement  :  it  was  devoid 
alike  of  the  fundamental  ethnic  divisions  which  made 
it  necessary  in  the  East  and  of  the  culture  which  made 
it  possible  there.  So  far  from  dividing  the  Empire  in 
the  presence  of  danger,  the  Eastern  theological  con- 
troversies usually  signified  earnest  attempts  to  oblite- 
rate in  the  presence  of  danger  divisions  which  arose 
from    deep-seated    racial    and    national    differences  : 
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attempts  either  to  save  by  the  imposition  of  silence  or 
to  renew  by  the  offer  of  compromise  that  adjustment  on 
which  the  strength  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Empire 
alike  rested.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  the 
Christian  religion  or  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  in  the 
West  would  have  displayed  power  of  successful  resist- 
ance to  alien  beliefs  and  alien  races,  had  the  Eastern 
Empire  failed  either  in  its  constant  reassertion  of  the 
Roman  frontiers  or  in  its  constant  restatement  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  theological  work  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  deserves  to  be  remembered  along  with  its  mili- 
tary work.  But  this  theological  work  involved  the  loss 
of  nearly  all  the  Western  provinces.  Other  causes  of 
the  separation  between  East  and  West  were  the 
Lombard  invasion  of  Italy  which  made  land  communi- 
cation between  Rome  and  Ravenna  difficult,  the  immi- 
gration of  Slavs  into  the  Balkan  peninsular  which  made 
the  overland  route  to  Italy  impossible,  and  the  chal- 
lenge flung  down  by  the  Saracens  to  the  naval 
supremacy  of  the  East  Romans. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Peisker's  chapter  in  the  first  volume 
on  the  Asiatic  Background  will  turn  with  pleasant 
anticipation  to  his  chapter  on  the  Expansion  of  the  Slays, 
and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  he  uses  botany,  comparative  philology,  geo- 
graphy and  other  sciences  as  auxiliaries  in  reaching 
historical  conclusions  about  matters  on  which  there  is 
little  or  no  documentary  evidence  will  astonish  his- 
torical students  accustomed  to  see  in  documents  their 
only  important  sources  of  information.  And  though 
such  conclusions  are,  of  course,  liable  in  some  cases  to 
future  disproof,  yet  on  the  whole  Dr.  Peisker  carries 
most  conviction  just  where  he  speculates  most  boldly. 

For  the  historian,  for  men  generally,  the  boldest 
course  is  often  the  safest ;  and  Dr.  Peisker  is  one  of  the 
scholars  who  advance  knowledge  more  by  their  mis- 
takes than  many  others  by  their  anxiety  to  avoid  error. 

To  deal  with  the  Saracen  conquests  the  editors  have 
found  a  contributor  not  less  able  than  Dr.  Peisker. 
This  is  Professor  Becker,  of  Hamburg.  His  two 
chapters  will  take  rank  with  the  best  historical  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  done  in  recent  years.  They  are 
marked  by  sound  and  accurate  learning,  combined  with 
a  rare  gift  of  brilliant  exposition ;  and  they  show  that 
the  impulse  to  grasp  firmly  the  relations  of  one  his- 
torical development  with  those  which  have  preceded, 
accompanied  and  followed  it,  is  still  strong  in  the  native 
land  of  specialisation.  Professor  Becker  shows  how  the 
impelling  forces  behind  the  Arab  expansion  were  eco- 
nomic, not  religious,  and  raises  the  question  whether 
the  whole  development  is  not  conceivable  without 
Islam.  At  the  same  time  he  explains  the  proper  place 
of  Islam  itself  as  "  heir  to  the  Oriental-Hellenistic 
civilisation  "  and  "  the  last  link  in  a  long  development 
of  universal  history  ".  Mediaeval  Christianity  and  Islam 
"  repose  on  the  same  foundation,  the  Hellenistic- 
Oriental  civilisation  of  early  Christian  times.  In  the 
territory  of  the  Mediterranean  circle  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  this  civilisation  lived  on,  but  as  the  empire  of  the 
Caliphs  thrust  its  main  centre  further  and  further  east- 
ward, and  annexed  more  and  more  the  traditions  of 
ancient  Persia,  the  culture  of  Islam,  at  first  strongly 
tinged  with  Hellenism,  was  bound  to  assume  an  even 
stronger  Oriental  character.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
Western  ground  the  Germanic  genius  freed  itself  from 
this  civilisation,  which  as  a  foreign  import  could  not 
thrive  there,  to  develop  out  of  its  remnants  the  typically 
Western  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

The  contributions  of  Professor  .  Becker  and  Dr. 
Peisker  would  be  enough  to  make  this  volume  a 
remarkable  book.  The  other  work  has  been  well  done 
on  the  whole  by  the  various  contributors  according  to 
their  various  methods.  Any  attempt  to  fix  an  order  of 
merit  must  be  coloured  by  personal  tastes ;  for  our 
own  part  we  are  inclined  to  place  Dr.  Gerhard 
Seeliger's  work  next  after  that  of  the  two  contributors 
before  mentioned.  Regret  may  perhaps  be  felt  in  some 
quarters  that  the  most  brilliant  contributors  to  an 
English  work  should  be  Germans  ;  but  learning  is  inter- 
national, and  we  prefer  to  thank  the  editors  for  intro- 
ducing these  scholars  to  the  English-reading  public. 
It  remains  to  be  said  only  that  the  bibliographies  are 


invaluable — though,  curiously  enough,  we  cannot  find 
any  mention  of  Guizot's  "  History  of  Civilisation  in 
France  " — and  that  the  maps  are  admirable  for  their 
purpose. 


NOVELS. 

"A  Band  of  Brothers."     By  Charles  Turley.  Heine- 
mann.  6s. 

MR.  TURLEY'S  book  is  a  thoughtful  study  of 
public  school  life.  The  author  is  a  reformer, 
without  being  a  bigot,  and  he  has  stated  his  case 
against  the  despotism  of  the  athletic  tradition  without 
rancour  or  violence.  William  Cory,  in  his  "  Retro- 
spect of  School  Life  ",  could  write  of  Eton  : — 

"  I  love  her.    Let  the  critics  rail, 

My  brethren  and  my  home  are  there  ", 

but  the  era  of  blind  faith  has  passed.  Within  the  last 
few  years  two  Harrovian  novelists  have  given  frank 
expressions  of  opinion  on  the  system  under  which  they 
spent  their  youth.  Mr.  Turley 's  criticism  is  directed 
on  "  Granby  ",  and  his  narrative  is  convincing  enough 
to  persuade  us  that  the  fictitious  name  hides  some  per- 
sonal reminiscences  from  the  common  gaze.  It  is  in 
the  persons  of  the  various  members  of  the  Rumbold 
family  that  be  gives  the  necessary  element  of  substance 
to  his  argument. 

The  father  and  the  four  eldest  of  his  sons — all  old 
Granbeians — represent  between  them  all  the  ritual  and 
solemnity  of  the  athletic  cult.  The  band  of  brothers 
has  amassed  caps,  pots,  and  blues,  and  the  crowd 
knows  them  all  separately  by  their  initials.  Their  con- 
versation is  limited  and  technical,  but  of  their  contempt 
for  those  who  fail  to  understand  it  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt.  Had  their  interest  been  in  mathe- 
matics, we  should  certainly  have  described  their  narrow 
enthusiasm  as  pedantry,  and,  as  it  is,  we  call  them 
prigs,  rather  than  sportsmen.  One  of  their  number 
does,  indeed,  contrive  to  be  a  "  good  fellow  '  ',  but  at 
the  end  of  three  years  at  Cambridge  there  seems  to  be 
no>  place  in  the  world  for  him  unless  he  teaches  the 
alphabet  to  the  smallest  boys  in  a  fashionable  private 
school,  while  he  procures  himself  an  education. 
Families  like  the  Rumbolds  do  exist,  and  in  their  early 
years  they  receive  enough  adulation  to  turn  the  heads 
of  the  wisest.  Anybody  who  has  been  in  touch  with 
the  Universities  during  recent  years  will  be  able  to  say 
that  he  has  known,  at  least  by  sight,  a  Rumbold  or 
someone  very  much  like  one  of  them. 

The  chief  character  in  this  tale  is,  however,  the  fifth 
and  youngest  of  the  brothers,  and  he,  as  it  happens, 
is  more  of  a  scholar  than  an  athlete.  When  he  goes 
to  Granby  the  path  is,  of  course,  made  clear  for  him 
towards  caps  and  colours.  He  is  going  to  be  "a 
credit  to  his  house  ",  and  "  to  do  something  for  the 
school  ",  and  to  the  majority  of  boys  and  masters  it 
would  seem  absurd  to  suggest  that  there  could  be  any 
other  spheres  for  his  activities  than  those  which  are 
used  at  cricket  and  football.  Somewhat  conventionally 
the  story  ends  with  the  coming  of  a  new  headmaster, 
who  gives  the  youngest  Rumbold  a  chance  to  develop 
on  his  own  lines.  The  boy  wins  a  scholarship  at  Bal- 
liol,  and  we  have  a  vision  of  a  time  when  his  father, 
already  in  financial  difficulties,  may  be  glad  that  one 
of  his  sons  did  not  turn  out  quite  true  to  type.  We 
could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Turley  had  spared  us  the 
David  and  Jonathan  friendship  between  Joe  Rumbold 
and  Ormsby  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  features  which 
occur  in  every  public  school  tale,  yet  he  has  given  us 
more  novelty  than  we  expected,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  quarrel  with  his  moderately  expressed  ideas. 

"The  Thing  in  the  Woods."     By  Margery  Williams. 
Duckworth.  6s. 

As  a  gripping  tale  of  terror  "The  Thing  in  the 
Woods  "  deserves  considerable  success.  For  the  first 
286  pages  it  kept  us  in  a  state  of  interested  and 
slightly  nervous  anxiety,  but  from  time  to  time  we 
could  not  help  stopping  to  think  of  all  the  ghosts,  were- 
wolves, animated  corpses,  and  vampires  which  we  had 
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never  met.  The  lxx>k  helped  us  to  picture  them  all 
with  a  rare  relish  of  horror,  but  somehow  or  other  the 
last  chapter  was  a  trifle  disappointing.  We  felt  as 
though  we  had  been  cheated  of  the  climax  for  which 
we  had  been  wailing-,  and  the  author  gave  us  only 
vague  information  on  certain  matters  which  it  was  her 
duty  to  clear.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  complain 
too  bitterly  of  the  discreetly  worded  conclusion,  for, 
after  all,  we  had  to  the  full  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
anticipation.  From  the  first  we  had  divined  that  the 
"thing"  must  be  either  vampire  or  werewolf,  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  satisfactory  to  discover  that  it  was 
the  latter  beast,  since  the  lycanthrope  is  an  uncommon 
creature  in  modern  fiction.  If  only  the  author  had  told 
us  about  the  fate  of  the  gruesome  Jake  and  his  brother 
Aaron  in  more  definite  language,  and  had  justified  the 
curious  and  reticent  personality  of  Mrs.  Lcssing,  we 
should  have  been  able  to  write  of  her  book  as  the  best 
tale  of  demoniacal  horrors  since  "  Dracula  "  made  its 
terrible  appearance. 

•'  The  Stranger  at  the  Gate."    By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 
Macmillan.  6s. 

"  The  Stranger  at  the  Gate  "  is  described  in  a  sub- 
title as  "a  story  of  Christmas,"  and  as  such  it  makes 
pleasant  reading.  It  would,  however,  have  been  much 
better  if  Mrs.  Wright  had  introduced  fewer  sentimental 
touches  in  her  narrative,  for,  though  each  one  is  quite 
delightful  by  itself,  their  sum  total  is  overwhelming. 
American  writers  when  they  wish  to  point  a  moral  are 
often  too  fond  of  thrusting  it  down  our  throats  with  a 
stick  of  candy,  and  even  at  a  festive  season  our  diges- 
tions may  revolt.  The  author,  moreover,  lacks  any 
nice  sense  of  proportion.  She  reproaches  Kitty  for 
powdering  her  nose  in  the  tone  of  a  prophet  reproving 
mortal  sin,  and  then  lectures  Ira  Vance,  the  big 
financier,  for  heartless  neglect  of  humanity.  The  two 
things  are  not  on  a  level,  and  their  joint  condemnation 
goes  some  way  towards  destroying  the  sympathy  we 
wish  to  feel  with  a  tale  which  has  evidently  been  devised 
with  excellent  intention. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

"  Les  Amoretti  d'Edmund  Spenser."    Translated  by  Fernand  Henry. 
Paris  :  Guilmoto.    5  francs. 

English  neglect  of  Spenser's  poetry  is  disgraceful.  His  name 
is  honoured,  for  it  is  still  remembered  that  he  was  among  the  chief 
creators  of  our  language,  but  his  books  are  allowed  to  grow  dusty 
on  the  shelf.  It  has  fallen  to  M.  Fernand  Henry,  a  French  writer 
of  the  finest  literary  taste,  to  make  amends  for  our  native  care- 
lessness of  genius.  His  task  in  translating  the  "  Amoretti " 
has  not  been  without  difficulties.  To  read  Spenser  is,  as  he 
suggests,  to  receive  a  vision  through  a  mist,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  convey  this  exact  impression  through  the  medium 
of  a  limpid  Latin  language.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  fitness 
in  this  rendering  of  the  sonnets  into  French,  for  there  is  no 
denying  that  their  author  owed  a  debt  to  France,  even  though 
the  loans  he  made  were  less  than  those  of  a  Sidney  or  a  Drayton. 
Spenser,  indeed,  found  the  glory  of  Chaucer  in  the  past,  but  he 
was  not  blind  to  the  more  present  splendours  of  "la  Pleiade  ", 
and,  though  he  protested  against  the  English  language  becoming 
a  "  hodge-podge  of  all  other  speeches ",  he  had  an  evident 
admiration  for  Marot,  Ronsard  and  Desportes. 

In  making  known  these  sonnets  to  the  French  public,  M.  Henry 
has  done  well,  and  for  us  there  is  peculiar  interest  in  his  book, 
since  page  by  page  he  gives  us  the  chance  to  compare  the  originals 
with  his  translation.  His  renderings  must  be  counted  extremely 
happy  when  we  remember  the  difficulty  with  which  he  has  had 
to  contend.  In  his  own  country,  where  true  poetry  is  recog- 
nised, his  work  will  be  welcomed  ;  in  our  own,  it  deserves  a  warm 
tribute. 

"A  Pilgrimage  of  British  Farming."    By  A.  D.  Hall.  Murray. 

Mr.  Hall  writes  better  on  farming,  we  think,  than  anyone 
to-day.  He  writes  with  judgment :  others  do  this.  He  writes 
with  knowledge,  knowledge  of  theory  and  knowledge  of  practice  : 
others  do  this  also,  and  probably  quite  as  well  as  he  does.  Where 
he  really  excels,  however,  is  in  the  union  of  judgment  and 
knowledge  and  charm.  He  is  that  rare  combination,  the  man 
of  literature  and  the  man  of  land  ;  though  why  it  should  be- 
rare  we  cannot  understand,  for  it  seems  to  be  quite  a  natural  and 


likely  combination.  We  saw  some  of  his  chapters  when  they 
appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  and  wero  drawn  to  them,  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  find  them  here  gathered  together  without  a 
sign  of  a  book-making  effort.  Mr.  Hall  is  very  good  on  tho 
Downs,  but  he.  appears  to  he  at  home  anywhere  in  England. 
Wo  can  snuff  the  brown  old  earth  clean  through  these  excellent 
strong  pages.  We  must  try  to  find  a  place  not  far  off  tho 
"  Rural  Rides  "  for  this  hook. 

"  Histoire  Anecdotique  de  la  Parisienne  par  le  Costume."  By  Mme. 
Berjane.  Published  by  the  author  at  27  Endsleigh  Gardens. 
Part  I.  Is. 

Mme.  Berjane  (Comtcsse  Austin  do  Croze),  having  given  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  fashions  of  tho  women  of  Paris  from  a 
remote  period  to  our  own  time,  has  decided  to  publish  her 
subject-matter  in  a  scries  of  twelve  pamphlets.  The  first  of 
these,  dealing  with  French  dress  in  tho  Middle  Ages,  has  already 
appeared,  and  gives  a  promise  of  a  delightful  work.  With  a  light 
and  amusing  style  the  author  combines  an  extraordinary  depth 
of  knowledge.  In  the  rudest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  art  she 
has  discovered  the  earliest  fashion  plates,  but  she  has  put  her 
finger  on  a  greater  truth  than  this  :  "  Ridicule  ",  she  says,  "  does 
not  kill  fashion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  one  takes  a 
pleasure  in  braving  it  ". 

"  John  Woolman  :  His  Life  and  Our  Times."  By  W.  Teignmouth 
Shore.    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 

In  his  Autobiography  Goethe  tells  us  that  the  inner  religion 
of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  external  Church  are,  or  should  be, 
essentially  one.  That  they  cannot  be  separated  without  loss  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  tho  Society  of  Friends,  who 
made  the  attempt  originally  in  a  spirit  of  reaction  against  tho 
formalism  and  lax  morality  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  late 
years,  however,  there  have  been  signs  of  a  counter  movement 
within  the  Society,  under  a  growing  conviction  that  the  soul  of 
religion  requires  an  outward  and  visible  framework  to  support  it. 
There  is,  at  all  events,  a  remarkably  wide  difference  between  the 
present  generation  of  Quakers  and  their  ancestors,  in  their  con- 
cessions to  human  nature,  which  are  not  unlikely  to  be  carried 
farther.  For  the  sect,  never  numerous,  is  diminishing,  while 
losing  its  hold  upon  the  younger  members  on  whom  its  vitality 
must  depend.  They  naturally  feel  the  want  of  "  rites  and  cere- 
monies "  which  their  own  system  fails  to  provide,  and  are  going 
elsewhere  to  find  them.  This,  at  least,  is  what  we  are  informed 
on  fairly  good  outside  authority,  and  we  can  believe  it.  From 
the  mention  of  "  our  times  "  in  Mr.  Teignmouth  Shore's  book, 
we  were  led  to  expect  some  definite  information  on  this  point, 
with  a  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  change. 
But  the  biography  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  John  Wool- 
man  and  his  immediate  surroundings  as  "  a  study  in  applied 
Christianity  "  (so  the  author  describes  it),  which  we  are  left  to 
study  and  apply  for  ourselves.  It  is  most  interesting,  and  a 
most  useful  addition  to  our  literature,  in  that  so  little  is  known 
of  the  subject  at  this  day  in  England.  Born  in  August,  1720, 
at  his  father's  home  in  New  Jersey,  America,  within  about  thirty 
years  of  the  death  of  George  Fox,  the  accredited  founder  of  the 
sect,  young  Woolman  was,  of  course,  brought  up  under  the 
rigid  notions  and  instructions  of  its  early  disciples.  To  these 
influences  there  seems  to  have  been  a  ready  response  in  his 
deeply  spiritual  mind,  endowed  as  he  was  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
divine  claims  upon  him,  and  with  an  unusually  sensitive  con- 
science, so  that  in  other  conditions  we  can  easily  imagine  him 
devoting  himself  to  the  strict  life  of  the  "  religious  ",  technically 
so-called.  On  the  other  hand,  we  notice  a  strong  element  of 
independence,  not  to  say  self-will,  in  his  character,  developed, 
as  it  appears,  under  a  firm  belief  in  direct  personal  inspiration, 
which  rendered  him  more  or  less  free  from  any  guidance  but 
that  of  the  Vox  Dei,  as  he  conceived  it,  within  his  own  soul. 
Mr.  Teignmouth  Shore  writes  impartially,  yet  in  sympathy  with 
his  subject.  His  work  will  be  acceptable  within  and  without 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

"A  Czarevitch  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  By  the  Vicomte  E.  M. 
de  Vogue.   A.  L.  Humphreys.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Only  lately  we  noticed  an  excellent  work  by  the  author 
entitled  "  The  Russian  Novel ".  In  this  book  the  Vicomte 
again  deals  with  the  great  characters  who  have  dwelled  in  the 
land  of  the  Little  Father.  The  Czarevitch  of  his  narrative  is 
none  other  but  the  unhappy  Alexis,  son  of  Peter  the  Great. 
As  the  Vicomte  declares  :  "  The  drama  of  JSschylus  or  Sophocles 
alone  could  have  done  justice  to  this  painful  episode  in  the 
chronicles  of  Russia.  Alexis  is  astray  in  modern  history,  and 
belongs  rather  to  the  fated  lineage  that  haunted  the  old  Greek 
tragedians  ".  The  second  study  in  the  book  gives  an  interesting 
portrait  of  the  real  Mazeppa  freed  from  the  legendry  which  has 
grown  up  around  one  who  inspired  Byron  in  England,  Voltaire 
in  France  and  Pouchkine  in  Russia.  An  essay  on  "  The  Death 
of  Catherine  II."  concludes  a  scholarly  volume. 
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"  Westminster  Abbey."    By  W.  J.  Loftie.    Seeley  Service.  6s. 

This  book  with  its  many  illustrations  is  useful  as  a  popular 
history  and  guide  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Loftie  thinks 
that  before  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  the  Abbey  was  the 
parish  church.  But  this  did  not  suit  either  the  monks  or  the 
people.  The  monks  did  not  like  the  people  to  crowd  into  their 
church,  the  people  wanted  a  parson  of  their  own.  At  first  the 
people  were  permitted  to  worship  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave, 
but  very  soon  St.  Margaret's  was  built.  It  is  sometimes  said 
the  Confessor  himself  founded  St.  Margaret's,  but  there  are 
difficulties  about  this  view.  The  church  probably  did  not  exist 
in  1086,  but  was  certainly  built  before  1140.  Mr.  Loftie  refers 
to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  at  the  present  rate 
the  space  available  for  burials  will  last  for  a  hundred  years  more. 
As  to  the  monuments  there  was  a  serious  proposal  brought  before 
the  Commission  that  those  which  are  incongruous  and  those 
which  commemorate  obscure  people  should  be  removed.  Mr. 
Loftie  suggests  that  something  like  the  ten  years'  rule  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  might  with  advantage  be  enforced  in 
the  Abbey. 

"  Reminiscent  Gossip  of  Men  and  Matters."    By  James  Baker.  Chap- 
man and  Hall.  6s. 

On  the  title  page  of  this  book  appears  the  couplet 

"  Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  his  story 
In  a  little  room  confining  mighty  men  ". 
Mr.  Baker  aims  at  giving  glimpses,  snatches,  stories  and  incidents 
of  the  various  famous  men  and  women  he  had  met  in  his  not  very 
eventful  life.  His  book  is,  in  fact,  a  chronicle  of  "  small  beer  ", 
enlarged  from  jottings  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
in  "  the  little  black  note  book  "  he  always  carried.  He  writes 
of  Dr.  Gore  preaching  a  Bampton  lecture  at  Oxford  and  "  looking 
weary  and  sad,  with  a  thick,  sandy  beard  and  a  quick  toss  of  the 
head — a  touch  of  the  ascetic  about  him  "  ;  and  of  Mrs.  Crawford, 
the  famous  correspondent  of  The  Daily  News  :  "  deep,  dark  eyes 
with  a  full  face  and  acquisitive  nose,  with  a  full  mass  of  white, 
frizzy  hair  and  well-marked  dark  eyebrows  !  A  woman  who 
silently,  quickly  grasped  situation  and  character  and  utilised 
them  ".  Amongst  Mr.  Baker's  correspondents  in  the  'eighties 
were  James  Payn,  Walter  Besant,  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  J.  A. 
Froude.  Of  these  and  other  men  he  has  some  stories  to  tell. 
Mr.  Baker's  book  is  not  for  consecutive  reading,  but  it  may  be 
dipped  into.  It  has  pleasant,  if  not  very  distinguished,  gossip 
about  people  of  the  mid- Victorian  days. 

"  Fancies,  Fashions  and  Fads."   By  Ralph  Nevill.    Methuen.    10s.  6d. 
net. 

Mi'.  Ralph  Nevill  has  made  a  lively  volume  of  anecdotes, 
reminiscences  and  criticisms  of  men  and  things.  His  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  man  of  the  world  who  looks  with  amused 
toleration  and  some  genial  cynicism  at  passing  modes  and 
fashions.  "  Tout  passe  "  might  serve  as  the  motto  of  the  book, 
for  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  has  seen  many  changes  in  society,  in  art 
and  architecture  and  in  life  generally,  and  he  knows  how  to 
appraise  at  its  right  value  the  fad  of  the  moment.  He  ranges 
himself  with  "  the  old-fashioned  English  aristocrat "  who, 
although  he  may  have  been  stiff,  austere  and  rather  narrow, 
had  "  a  strength  of  character  sadly  wanting  in  the  aristocracy 
of  the  present  day  ". 

Mr.  Nevill  thinks  the  disappearance  of  the  innate  pride  of 
birth  which  marked  the  old  English  aristocracy  has  been  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  upper  classes.  "  Instead  of  rushing  with 
open  arms  to  welcome  wealthy  people  of  no  matter  what  origin 
as  they  emerged  from  the  slums,  they  should  have  remained  as 
judiciously  exclusive  as  possible,  by  which  means  they  would 
have  kept  a  good  deal  of  power,  while  acquiring  wealth  on  far 
better  terms  than  those  they  have  sunk  to  accepting  to-day. 
It  was  their  women  who  began  the  degringolade,  imbued  as  they 
were  with  the  feminine  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing ;  they  could  not  resist  the  comparatively 
trifling  gifts  and  ostentatious  hospitality  of  the  new  millionaires, 
for  which  in  the  long  run  the  aristocracy  has  had  to  pay  such 
a  heavy  price  ". 

"The  British  Empire   Universities'  Modern   English  Dictionary." 
Edited  by  Edward  D.  Price,  41  Southampton  Row. 

This  is  more  than  a  dictionary.  There  is  the  usual  content  of 
a  dictionary  remarkably  well  printed,  and  arranged  with 
severe  economy — the  economy  which  omits  the  unessential  in 
order  that  the  essential  may  be  decently  presented.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  introductory  articles  upon  great  English  writers 
by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  upon  English  spelling  by  Professor 
Walter  Rippmann,  upon  versification  and  prosody  by  Professor 
Saintsbury,  and  upon  other  topics  by  other  authorities.  There 
are  also  glossaries  of  technical  terms,  compiled  by  experts 
(flying  by  Mr.  Grahame- White,  cricket  by  Lord  Hawke, 
etc.).  This  is  the  skilful  compromise  between  a  dictionary  and 
an  encyclopaedia  for  which  we  have  for  some  time  waited.  The 
statistics  are  well  arranged.  The  concision  of  the  book  may 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that  in  a  comparatively  small  volume  of 


1,000  pages  there  is  room  for  a  list  of  synonyms  and  antonyms, 
compiled  by  Professor  Gollancz.  This  dictionary  deserves  to  be 
permanently  successful. 

"George  Wyndham."    By  Charles  Boyd.   Humphreys,  ls.net. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Charles  Boyd  has  republished  his  appre- 
ciation "  George  Wyndham,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Corn- 
hill  "  of  October.  It  is  a  bright  paper  written  in  English  that 
is  never  commonplace  or  stodgy,  and  many  people  will  like  to 
have  it  in  a  more  permanent  form  than  that  of  a  monthly  maga- 
zine even  so  good  as  "  Cornhill ".  Wyndham  appealed  to 
political  opponents  of  the  front  rank  not  less  than  to  his  colleagues. 
Years  ago  the  writer  of  this  notice  asked  a  very  leading  member 
of  the  Government  to-day  to  write  a  short  book  on  Imperialism 
(in  those  days  there  were  Liberal  Imperialists) :  he  could  not 
accept  the  offer,  being  engaged  on  another  work  ;  but  he  at  once 
advised  that  the  best  man  in  England  on  the  subject  was  his 
friend,  George  Wyndham.  And,  indeed,  in  no  statesman  of  his 
day  did  the  flame  of  Imperialism  burn  purer  and  brighter  than  in 
Wyndham. 
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FINANCE. 

THE  CITY. 

STRICTLY  speaking,  the  turn  of  the  year  makes 
very  little  difference  to  financial  conditions.  The 
chief  influences  during  the  closing  days  of  December 
are  the  return  to  the  banks  of  money  employed  for 
domestic  purposes  during  the  Christmas  season, 
"  window-dressing  "  by  the  banks  and  big  insurance 
companies,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  large  payments 
of  interest  and  dividends  due  on  1  January.  The  end 
of  the  year,  therefore,  generally  brings  some  monetary 
difficulties,  though  on  this  occasion  the  stringency  will 
not  be  acute  because  trade  is  not  very  active  and  specu- 
lation is  at  a  standstill. 

The  alteration  of  the  calendar  is  really  an  incidental 
mechanical  process  having  very  little  actual  significance 
for  the  banker  or  the  investor  ;  but  it  is  usual  at  this 
season  to  take  stock  of  the  passing  year  and  to 
endeavour  to  probe  the  future.  Extremely  little  satis- 
faction can  be  obtained  from  looking  back  at  1913, 
except  the  doubtful  form  of  satisfaction  which  accrues 
to  the  man  who  points  again  to  the  fateful  "  13  "  and 
says,  "  I  told  you  so 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  a  few  men  have  made  money 
during  the  year;  they  arc  very  few,  and  they  have  done- 
it  by  operating  on  the  "bear"  tack.  For  the  most 
part  investors  find  that  their  securities  have  depreciated 
in  value,  while  speculators  on  the  bull  side  have  had 
relatively  few  opportunities  for  securing  profits. 

Taking  a  broad  view,  the  year  closes  with  the  most 
important  share  of  its  work  still  to  be  done.  When 
peace  was  declared  in  the  Balkans  it  was  expected  that 
the  financing  of  the  belligerents  on  a  permanent  scale 
would  be  carried  through  as  quickly  as  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  investor  would  permit.  This  hope  was 
not  destined  to  be  fulfilled,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  that  a  basis  has  been 
reached  which  gives  every  reason  to  expect  good  pro- 
gress now  to  be  made  with  the  important  financial 
arrangements  which  have  been  so  often  postponed. 

The  French  Government  has  come  to  a  definite  agree- 
ment with  the  banks,  it  is  understood.  A  large  issue 
of  French  Treasury  Bills  will  be  made  early  next  month, 
and  the  embargo  put  upon  all  other  loan  issues  by  the 
French  Government  will  be  taken  off.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Servian  loan  will  come  first,  to  be  followed  by 
a  Russian  loan,  after  which  the  requirements  of  the 
other  Balkan  States  will  receive  attention.  The  issue 
of  these  loans  to  the  public  will  relieve  the  banks, 
which  have  been  carrying  large  lines  of  Treasury  Bills 
or  promissory  notes  wherewith  the  Balkan  States  have 
so  far  been  temporarily  financed.  At  the  same  time 
the  issues  should  draw  out  from  the  stockings  of 
apathetic  investors  some  of  the  money  that  has  been 
hoarded  for  so  many  months. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  outlook  for  the  new  year 
may  be  considered  encouraging.  There  will  be  no 
violent  activity,  and  opportunities  for  successful  specu- 
lation will  probably  be  few  and  far  between ;  but,  pro- 
vided that  no  new  political  difficulties  arise,  investors 
will  be  fully  justified  in  anticipating  an  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  their  holdings.  Furthermore,  as  the 
demands  for  new  capital  will  be  very  large,  high  rates 
of  interest  will  be  obtainable  and  investors  will  be  able 
to  place  their  money  in  channels  which  will  provide 
good  yields  with  very  fair  security.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  possible  danger  of  new  issues  being  rushed 
out  too  quickly,  which  would  lead  to  a  deadlock  such 
as  has  been  experienced  more  than  once  during  the  past 
year,  but  if  only  the  Balkan  borrowing  can  be  satisfac- 
torily arranged  the  air  will  be  wonderfully  cleared  and 
a  resumption  of  more  normal  conditions  may  then  be 
anticipated. 

Another  important  factor  that  is  operating  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  at  the  present  moment  is  the  activity 
of  the  Committee  in  investigating  recent  deals  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Severe  penalties  have  been  visited 
upon  certain  members  who  have  brought  themselves 
into  an  unenviable  position  under  the  disciplinary  rules 
oi  the  "  House."     In  many  quarters  it  is  argued  that 


the  Committee  has  erred  on  the  side  of  severity.  The 
outstanding  fact  of  these  matters,  however,  is  that  the 
Committee  has  at  last  come  to  recognise  that  the 
system  of  "  introducing  "  shares  for  dealings  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  without  a  prospectus  is  one  which 
should  be  sternly  discouraged.  It  is  a  system  which 
never  should  have  been  allowed  to  grow.  It  is  now 
feared  that  the  publicity  given  to  recent  scandals  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Committee  will  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
turbing public  confidence  in  the  "  House  ",  but  the 
ultimate  resu,lt  should  be  to  inspire  greater  con- 
fidence, inasmuch  as  operations  such  as  those  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed  will  not  be  repeated,  and 
the  public  will  therefore  benefit  from  the  strict 
observance  of  the  disciplinary  rules  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

INSURANCE. 
Some  Effects  of  High  Interest  Rates. 

LIFE  assurance  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  most 
stable  business  in  the  world,  but  the  statement  is 
not  exactly  correct.  Although  the  losses  sustained  by 
policyholders  through  the  failure  of  life  offices  have 
since  1869  been  too  insignificant  to  deserve  considera- 
tion, and  their  disappointments  in  regard  to  bonuses 
have  been  infrequent,  variety  in  other  ways  has  never 
been  wanting.  Comparatively  few  of  the  offices  which 
existed  at  the  time  when  the  Albert  Life  Assurance 
Co.  failed  survive  even  in  name  to-day,  and  scores 
of  subsequently  created  offices  have  disappeared  and 
are  forgotten.  Moreover  the  character  of  the  business 
transacted  by  the  survivors  has  constantly  altered  under 
the  influence  of  competition  and  economic,  legislative, 
and  social  changes,  and  there  is  little  similarity  between 
modern  methods  and  those  which  were  considered  good 
enough  half  a  century  ago.  Life  office  managements 
have,  like  bankers  and  other  folk,  been  compelled  to 
veer  with  the  times,  and  the  relative  greatness  of  the 
success  achieved  by  them  can  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  less  necessity  to  realise  investments 
during  periods  of  marked  depression. 

Since  the  current  century  began  the  mutability  of  the 
business  has  been  constantly  visible.  Many  persons 
have  probably  wondered  why  certain  offices  have 
spent  such  large  sums  in  pushing  annuity  schemes, 
and  also  why  other  offices  have  greatly  reduced  their 
rates  for  non-participating  policies,  or  have  made 
features  of  educational  endowments  and  children's  de- 
I  ferred  assurances.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that 
:  it  now  pays  better  than  it  did  in  the  past  to  grant 
I  annuities  or  issue  without-profit  contracts.  When 
interest  rates  rule  low  and  the  margin  of  unvalued 
interest  is  small  these  transactions  leave  very  little 
profit,  and  under  certain  conditions  they  may  prove 
unremunerative  in  the  long  run.  The  position  is 
changed,  however,  when  investments  can  be  made,  as 
now,  on  most  favourable  terms,  and  there  is  no  antici- 
pation of  any  early  recovery  of  values.  Most  life  offices 
at  the  present  time  value  their  assurance  and  annuity 
I  contracts  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  and  a  z\  per 
'  cent,  rate  is  not  uncommon,  whereas  investments 
can  be  made  in  really  sound  securities  yielding  from 
:  4  to  per  cent,  interest.  Such  satisfactory  rates 
may  not  be  obtainable  some  years  hence,  because 
Stock  Exchange  and  other  values  ebb  and  flow 
with  some  regularity ;  indeed,  the  time  is  certain  to 
come  when  the  profit  from  excess  interest  earned  will 
again  prove  comparatively  small,  and  actuaries  will 
be  called  upon  to  study  new  problems.  At  the  moment, 
however,  the  transactions  in  question  are  thoroughly 
profitable  and  they  will  remain  so  while  interest  rates 
rule  high. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  companies  have  benefited  in 
two  ways  from  the  prolonged  depression  which  has 
led  to  such  large  sums  having  had  to  be  written  off 
the  value  of  Stock  Exchange  securities,  and  latterly 
off  hereditable  property  as  well.  In  the  first  place 
their  "  interest  profit  ",  as  it  is  called,  has  greatly 
expanded;  and,  secondly,  all  conservative  offices, 
(Continued  on  page  824.) 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

1.  The  Annual  Reversionary  Bonus  in  the  ORDINARY  BRANCH 
(Immediate  Profit  Class)  has"  been  increased  to  £1  12s.  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

2.  A  Cash  Bonus  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  upon  the  Sums  Assured 
under  Industrial  Branch  Policies  of  5  years'  duration  and  upwards 
which  become  claims  by  death  or  maturity  during  the  year  terminating 
8th  March,  1914,  except  in  cases  where  additions  have  already  been  made 
under  the  terms  of  the  Policy. 

J.  A.  JEFFERSON,  F.I.A., 

Secretary. 

Chief  Offices:  BROAD  ST.  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  Limited  Number 
of  premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed   Bonus   during  Lifetime, 
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valuing-  with  a  low  rate  of  interest,  have  been  enabled 
to  break  ground  in  fresh  directions,  and  thus  widen 
the  sphere  of  their  operations.  Schemes  which  were 
impossible  ten  or  fifteen  years  back  have  since  become 
not  only  practicable,  but  highly  remunerative,  and  the 
number  of  persons  insured  by  ordinary  life  assurance 
companies  has  increased  to  a  notable  extent,  although 
the  issue  of  the  more  expensive  with-profits  policies 
has  proved  rather  disappointing.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  most  life  offices  would  have  fared  badly  in 
recent  years  had  reliance  been  placed  on  the  policies 
pursued  during  the  last  epoch  of  "cheap"  money. 

Life  assurance  is,  however,  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
the  moment,  and  only  a  few  managements  appear  to 
have  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  important  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  our  social  and  economic  sur- 
roundings. Some  managements  naturally  proved  them- 
selves more  alert  than  their  rivals,  and  took  an  earlier 
opportunity  to  popularise  their  offices  among  pur- 
chasers of  annuities  and  non-participating  assurances, 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  has  been  no  want  of 
intelligence  and  enterprise,  and  it  is  obvious  that  diffi- 
culties of  exceptional  gravity  have  been  met  in  a  way 
to  compel  admiration.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our  life 
offices  arc  in  a  belter  position  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  the  prospect  before  holders  of  with- 
profit  policies  is  brighter  than  at  any  time  within  recent 
memory.  This  improvement  has  been  obtained,  it  must 
be  remembered,  during  a  period  when  funds  were  being 
depleted  by  Stock  Exchange  depreciation,  and  great 
concessions  were  beings  made  to  annuitants  and  per- 
sons whose  circumstances  or  means  preclude  the  pur- 
chase of  the  higher  forms  of  life  assurance  protection. 
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Miscellaneous  Essay3.  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

St.  Anselm.  Bacon.  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.   Twelve  Years,  1833  [845. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  111  Ibis  series  by  permission  of 

Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  the  Guardian,  the  Times,  and  the  Saturday 

Review,  i».i6-i8qo.    2  vols. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN  CHURCH 

his  Daughter,  MARY  C.  CHURCH. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE 

CLIFFORD,  F.R.S.  Edited  bv  the  late  Sir  LESLIE  STEPHEN  and  Sir 
FREDERICK  POLLOCK.    Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

With 

Litt.D. 


Edited  by 
W.  K. 


SELECT  LETTERS  OF 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 

FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 


6  vols.  With 


Edited  by 


Introductory  Memoir  and  Notes  by  J.  G 
In  2  vols. 

EMERSON'S  COLLECTED  WORKS 

Introduction  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 
Miscellanies.  Essays.  Poems. 

English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT.    2  vols. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO  FANNY 

KEMBLE,  1871-1S83.    Edited  by  W.  A.  WRIGHT. 

MORE  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.  Edited 

by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 

PAUSANIAS  AND  OTHER  GREEK  SKETCHES.  By 

J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L. 

GOETHE'S  MAXIMS  AND  REFLECTIONS.  Translated 

with  Introductions  by  T.  BAILEY  SAUNDERS. 
*»*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  selected  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  Lord 
Leighton  respectively. 

THOMAS  GRAY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS  IN  PROSE 

AND  VERSE.    Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays.  Letters.   2  vols 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

R.  GREEN'S  WORKS.    16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.    8  vols. 
The  Making  of  England.    2  vols. 
The  Conquest  of  England.    2  vols. 
Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 
Oxford  Studies. 
Stray  Studies.   Second  Series. 

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.    By  Two  Brothers. 
EARTHWORK  OUT  OF  TUSCANY.    Being  Impressions 


Historical  Studies. 


and  Translations  of  MAURICE  HEWLETT,  Author  of ' 
Third  Edition,  revised. 


The  Forest  Lovers.' 


R.  H.  HUTTON'S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS.    7  vols. 

Literary  Essays.  Theological  Essays. 

Essays  on  Some  of  the  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers.   2  vols. 
Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.   Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZA- 
BETH M.  ROSCOE. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.    Edited  by  his  Niece,  ELIZABETH  M.  ROSCOE. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS,  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY,  and  other  Historical 

Pieces.    By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

POEMS  OF  THOMAS  HOOD.    Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  AINGER.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.   Serious  Poems.  Vol.  II.   Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS. 


12  vols. 

Methods  and  Results.  Darwinian. 

Science  and  Education. 

Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 

Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Hume.    With  Help  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 

Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Discourses:  Biological  and  Geological. 

Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 

Life  and  Letters,    s  vols. 

FRENCH  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS.  By  Henry  James 
PARTIAL  PORTRAITS.    By  Henry  James. 
MODERN  GREECE.   Two  Lectures  delivered  before 

the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "The  Progress  of 
Greece"  and  "Byron  in  Greece."    By  Sir  RICHARD  C.  IE13H,  Litt.D 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

LETTERS  OF  JOHN  KEATS  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 

FRIENDS.    Edited  by  Sir  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 

EPIC  AND  ROMANCE.    By  W.  P.  Ker. 

KENGSLEY'S    NOVELS    AND  POEMS 


Yeast,    r  vol. 
Hypatia.   2  vols 
Poems.    2  vols. 


CHARLES 

11  vols. 
Westward  Ho  !    2  vols. 
Alton  Locke.    2  vols. 
Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols. 

CHARLES  LAMB'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Edited 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  AINGER,  M.A.    6  vols  . 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  CHARLES  and  MARY  LAMB. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions  1904.    2  vol 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB 

M.A. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

D.D.,  D.C.L..  LL.D. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited 

with  Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

3  vols. 

JOHN  MORLEY'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    14  vols. 

Voltaire,    i  vol.  Rousseau.    2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

Studies  in  Literature,    r  vol. 


By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 
By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 


vols 

On  Compromise. 
Burke.    1  vol. 
Oliver  Cromwell. 


1  vol. 
1  vol. 


The  Life 

2  vols. 


of   Richard  Cobden. 


SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE,  and  other  Essays. 

By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  M.A. 

CLASSICAL  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
MODERN  ESSAYS.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
RECORDS  OF  TENNYSON,  RUSKTN,  AND  BROWNING. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 

WORKS  BY  SIR  JOHN  R.  SEELEY,  Litt.D.    5  vols. 

The  Expansion  of  England.    Two  courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays 

Ecce  Homo.  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.   With  short  Intro- 
duction and  Footnotes  by  Prof.  C.  H.  HERFORD.    In  10  vols. 
*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2s.  each. 

SHAKESPEARE.    By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Globe 

8vo.  4s.  net. 

WORKS  BY  JAMES  SMETHAM.    2  vols. 

Let'ers     With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  SARAH  SMETHAM 

and  WILLIAM  DAVIES.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  WILLIAM  DAVIES. 

THE  WORKS   OF   ALFRED,    LORD  TENNYSON. 

Annotated  by  the  Author.    Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

g  vols.    (Sold  separately.) 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


I. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 


Vol.  VIII. 
Vol.  IX. 


Poems. 

Enoch  Arden :  In  Memoriam. 
The  Princess :  Maud. 
Idylls  of  the  King. 
Ballads  and  other  Poems. 
Demeter  and  other  Poems. 
Queen  Mary  and  Harold. 
Becket  and  other  Plays. 


Vol.  II.  Poems. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOREAU. 
ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

IN  THE  WEST.    By  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Durham. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WORDSWORTH.    Edited  by  Prof. 

KNIGHT.    In  10  vols.    Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette 

etched  by  H.  MANESSE. 
Poetical  Works.   8  vols. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.   2  vols. 
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CATALOGUE    OF    THE  LIBRARY 

OF    THE  LATE 

ALFRED  AUSTIN,  POET  LAUREATE, 

Including   many   Presentation  Volumes ;  with 
Portrait  and  Illustrations  of    His  Bookplates. 
WITH  SUPPLEMENT  OF  FINE   BOOKS  SUITABLE    FOR  GIFTS. 

Post  free  from 

HENRY   SOTHERAN   &  CO., 

140,  STRAND.  W.C.  and  43,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,  AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for' Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 

Estimates,  and  all  information  free  cf  charse.    Replies  received. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be 
desirous  of  selling  works  of  art,  family  jewels,  old 
Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Miniatures,  China 
Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical  Instruments, 
Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE  ROOMS,  20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on 
Owners'  premises  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  are  held  as  required. 
Valuations  for  Estate  and  Legacy  Duties. 


GCHOOLS  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS  in  ENGLAND  and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses  of  the  leading  Schools  and 
Tutors,  and  every  information  supplied  free  of  charge. 
Please  state  pupils'  ages,  locality  preferred,  and  approximate 
school  fees  desired. — University  School  Agency,  122 
Regent  Street,  W.   Est.  1858. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LA.MB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  for  TRINKETS  and  VALUABLE  JEWELLERY, 
Gold,  Watches,  Chains,  Rings,  Bracelets,  Silver,  Antiques,  Old  Sheffield 
Plate  purchased  by  FRASERS,  the  well-known  and  most  reliable  firm.  Est. 
1833.  Ref.  Capital  and  Counties  Bank.  Privacy  guaranteed.  Fairest  valuation 
assured,  Utmost  cash  value  or  ofier  by  return.  No  transaction  too  large,  none 
too  small.— FRASERS  (Ipswich),  Ltd..  Goldsmiths.  77,  Princes  St..  IPSWICH. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  should  be  obtainable  at  all 
Railway  Bookstalls  and  from  Newsagents  throughout 
London  and  the  Provinces. 

Copies  can  also  be  obtained  as  follows  : — 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.     MARIENBAD  : 

E.  A.  Gotz,  Library. 
BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Foist,  69  Place  de  Meir ;  J.  Mertens,  5 
Avenue  de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  60  Rue 
du  Chemin  de  Fer ;  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  Rue  de  Persil. 
OSTEND  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  12  Galerie  Leopold  II. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme. 
Monnier,  Kiosque  No.  12  A116e  de  Meilhan.  MONTE 
CARLO  :  Mme.  Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier. 
3  Place  Massena;  Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.    PARIS  : 

F.  Tennant  Pain,  18  Rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library, 
224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
Brentano's  Library,  37  Ave.  de  l'Opera;  Librairie  Timotie, 
14  rue  Castiglione,  and  the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and 
Railway  Stations.  TROUVILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des 
Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  and  74  Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE  :  F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  : 
J.  Vaternahm,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof .  HAMBURG  : 
J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21  Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F. 
Schick,  Library.  HEIDELBERG  :  H.  Ruhlmann,  g 
Leopoldstrasse.  MUNICH  :  Heinrich  Jaffe,  54  Brienner- 
strasse.  STUTTGART  :  Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonen- 
bahnhof. 
ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  & 
Rochol,  Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.   TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA  : 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios. 
LISBON  :  A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND, 

BASLE  :  F.  Tennant  Pain,  44  Elisabethanstrasse ;  Festersen 
&  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE  :  Gustav  Frey, 
Library.  GENEVA  :  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue  Pecolat. 
LAUSANNE  :  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg.  LUCERNE  : 
A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B.  Faist, 
Library.  ST.  MORITZBAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 


WEST-END  CLOTHIERS. 

I  The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  West-End  Clothiers  Company,  Limited, 
was  held  on  Monday  at  24  Holborn,  E.C.,  Mr.  John  Hedges  (the  chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  past  year  has  not  been  at  all  a  favourable  one  for 
us.  However,  from  all  I  can  gather,  it  has  been  bad  for  the  tailoring  trade 
generally.  We  have  made  a  loss  in  connection  with  a  business  of  which  the 
West-End  Clothiers  Company  are  the  sole  proprietors.  The  latter  business 
stands  in  our  account  for  a  great  amount,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  should 
remove  from  the  place  altogether.  With  regard  to  the  new  branch  at  Paris,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that,  although  this  resulted  in  a  loss  for  the  past  year,  this  has 
now  been  rectified  by  letting  the  flat  where  we  originally  carried  on  business 
and  taking  fresh  premises  at  Rue  Vignon  corner  of  the  Rue  Trouchet.  Many  of 
you  may  remember  that  our  lease  having  expired  at  our  West-end  branch— 395 
Oxford  Street — it  was  either  a  question  of  giving  up  possession  of  the  premises 
or  taking  the  whole  block,  including  the  tlats  over  them  and  the  shop  next  door. 
We  decided  to  take  the  whole  building.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  looked 
thing,  but  we  had  several  of  our  Hats  to  let.  In  the  end  we  made  a  loss  on  that 
branch,  instaad  of  a  profit ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  now  they  are  all  let,  with 
the  exception  cf  one  small  one.  We  have  made  in  our  business  drastic  altera- 
tions which  are  not  only  showing  economy,  but  a  rew  departure  looks  like 
becoming  a  very  sound  and  profitable  side-line.  I  cannot  tell  you  publicly  what 
it  is,  but  I  shall  be  pleased  to  inform  any  shareholder  after  the  meeting  ;  in  fact, 
the  side-line  I  believe,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  will  show  a  very  big 
profit.  I,  personally,  am  going  to  retire  from  the  board  at  the  end  of  January. 
I  think  it  is  necessary,  and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  largest  shareholders  also 
agree,  that  some  new  blood  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  board,  so  that  there  will 
be  new  ideas  and  men  with  organising  knowledge  of  the  trade.  I  part  from  you 
with  a  good  deal  of  feeling  j  for.  as  you  know,  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
company  for  over  ten  years,  and  I  hope  that  a  more  prosperous  future  is  in 
store  for  the  West-End  Clothiers  Company.  I  now  beg  to  propose  :  "That  the 
report  and  accounts  be  accepted,"  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Parker  to  second  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded,  and.  an  amendment  for  a  committee  of 
three  or  four  shareholders  to  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  the 
company  having  been  defeated,  the  motion  was  carried. 


READ   

"  MONTHLY  NOTES  ON  TARIFF  REFORM." 

THE  OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE, 

for    up-to-date    facts,  figures 
and  arguments  bearing  on  the 
Fiscal  Controversy 

Published  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  at 

7    VICTORIA   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W. 
PRICE  Id. 

Subscription  2s.  per  annum.     Post  free. 


"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD 
USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  Sir  EDWARD  T.  COOK. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans.   80  Illustrations. 
"A  brilliant  book." — Times. 
"  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

"The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Dailv 
Post.  y 
"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Grafhic. 


NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans.  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.  50  Illustrations,  6  Maps, 
2s.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.   50  Illustrations,  6  Maps, 
2s.  6d. 

1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to  the  Leading 
Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dart- 
mouth, Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Ealmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance, 
Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn 
Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern, 
Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech, 
Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay, 
Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert, 
Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Buxton,  Matlock, 
The  Peak,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS  Is.  each. 

Post  free  from  Darlington  6°  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO.    London  :  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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The  Weekly  Review  of  the  Tory  Party 


The 


Saturday 
Review 


From  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year 
the  Saturday  Review "  will  publish 
every  week  a  special  signed  article. 
This  will  be  an  additional  feature  of 
the  Saturday",  which  will  contain  as 
usual  its  signed  and  unsigned  articles  on 
POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  ART, 
MUSIC  and  the  DRAMA.  Among 
those  who  have  kindly  agreed  to 
write  are  :■ — 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.P.     Lord  Roberts 

.  Lionel  Cust  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  M.P. 


Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  Mr.  H.  Fielding-Hall 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P.  Mr.  A.  D.  Godley 

Mr.  Granville  Barker  Mr.  Rudolph  Besier 
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Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING 
Songs  from  Books. 

Uniform  with  Poetical  Works.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Pocket 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net ;  limp  leather, 
5s.  net.  Edition  de  Luxe  (limited  to  1,000  copies).  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

*»*  Contains  practically  a  complete  collection  of  the  poetry 
which  has  appeared  in  the  prose  works. 

AUTHOR'S  ANNOTATED  EDITION. 

The  Works  of  Tennyson,   with  Notes  by  the 

Author.     Edited  with  Memoir,  by  HALLAM,  LORD 
TENNYSON.    With  Portrait.    Extra  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
net.  [Tuesday. 
The  special  feature  of  this  work  is  that  the  reader  will  get, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  single  volume,  not  only  a  complete  edition 
of  Tennyson's  works,  but  also  a  specially  prepared  Memoir 
written  for  this  issue,  as  well  as  the  valuable  author's  notes, 
which  have  only  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Eversley  edition. 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE. 

The  Gardener.   Lyrics  of  Love  and 

Life.  By  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE,  Author  of 
"Gitanjali."    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready. 

The  Crescent  Moon.    Child  Poems. 

By  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.  Translated  by  the 
Author  from  the  Original  Bengali.  With  8  Illustrations 
in  colour.    Pott  4to,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex.  By  Hermann 

LEA.  Fully  illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Collected   PoemS.     By  A.  E..  Author  of  "The 
Divine  Vision  and  other  Poems."  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

[Ready. 

The  Daily  News. — "  A.  E.  is  a  poet  with  the  grand 
touch.  One  shrinks  from  calling  a  man  great  while  he  is  still 
alive,  but  it  is  difficult,  after  reading  this  book,  with  its  over- 
flowing beauty  and  bravery,  not  to  believe  that  A.  E.  will  be 
remembered  among  the  greatest  of  the  mystic  poets." 

Tristram  and  Isoult.  By  martha  Kinross. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  net.  [Ready. 
A  poetic  drama  arranged  in  three  parts. 


With    the    Russian    Pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem.      By  Stephen  graham, 

Author  of  "  A  Tramp's  Sketches."  With  38  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Manchester  Guardian. — "  It  is  his  best  work.  .  .  . 
It  places  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  living  prose  writers  and 
enrolls  him  definitely  as  one  of  that  band  of  young  writers  who 
are  rediscovering  for  us  the  elemental  things  of  life — love, 
death,  heroism,  simplicity,  religion." 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.— NEW  VOL. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  the  Border. 

By  ANDREW  LANG  and  JOHN  LANG.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  HUGH  THOMSON.  Extra  crown  8vo,  gilt  top, 
5s.  net.  [Tuesday. 


LORD  LYTTON. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer,  First 
Lord  Lytton.     By  his  grandson,  with 

Photogravure  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo, 

The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale.  By 

Sir  EDWARD  COOK.  With  Photogravure  Portraits. 
2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  net.  [Immediately. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.— NEW  VOL. 

Jane  Austen.    By  f.  warre  cornish,  late 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 
 [Ready. 

LORD  MACAULAY.— PROF.  C.  H.  FIRTH. 

The  History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  the  Second. 

By  LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited  by  CHARLES  HARD- 
ING FIRTH,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  900  Illustrations, 
including  44  in  Colour  and  Photogravure  Portrait.  Uni- 
form with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  Green's  "  Short  History 
of  the  English  People."  In  6  vols,  (published  quarterly) 
super-royal  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  EARL  OF  CROMER. 

Essays  Political  and  Literary.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  CROMER,  O.M.,  G.C.B. 
8vo. 

WARWICK  GOBLE'S  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

The  Fairy  Book.  The  best  popular  Fairy  Stories, 
selected  and  rendered  anew  by  the  Author  of  "John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman."  With  32  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 
WARWICK  GOBLE.    Crown  4to,  15s.  net.  [Tuesday. 


THOMAS  HARDY. 

A  Changed  Man,  The  Waiting 
Supper,  and  other  Tales,  concluding 
with  The  Romantic  Adventures  of  a 
Milkmaid.  ByTHOMAs  hardy. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  6s.  [October  24. 

H.  G.  WELLS'S 

NEW  NOVEL 

THE  PASSIONATE 

FRIENDS.        6S.  [Ready. 

Literary  Guide. — "The  heroine  who '  wanted  herself '  and 
lost  her  freedom  in  providing  that  self  with  luxury  is  depicted 
with  consummate  art,  while  Stephen's  wife  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  Wells's  gallery  of  female  portraits." 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  New  Novel 
BENDISH  :  A  Study  in  Prodigality.  6s. 

Daily  Graphic. — "  A  novel  great  in  its  character  and  in 
its  realisation  of  atmosphere.  It  is  emphatically  one  of  the 
novels  of  the  year,  and  will  live  long  beyond  it." 
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THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY 

LABOUCHERE 

ALGAR  LABOUCHERE  THOROLD 

With  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 
Demy  8vo.       18s.  net 

"  Mr.  Algar  Thorold  has  given  us  a  good  book." — The  Times. 

THE  DIARY  OF  LI  HUNG  CHANG. 

Being  a  selection  from  the  Journals  of  the  Viceroy,  now  first  put 
into  English  and  Chronologically  arranged.  Demy  8vo.  With 
Frontispiece  in  1'hotogravure.  10s  6d  net 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  ELIOT 
NORTON.    From  his  Letters  &  Note-Books 

Ex.  Crown  8vo.    Two  vols.  21s  net 

J.  M.  SYNGE  AND  THE  IRISH 
LITERARY  THEATRE. 

By  Maurice  Bourgeois 

Demy  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated.  7s  6d  net 

MAXIMILIAN  IN  MEXICO. 

By  Percy  Martin,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  "  Through  Five  Republics  of  S.  America."  Demy  8vo. 
Fully  Illustrated.  2ls  net 

LETTERS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 

Edited  by  G.  R.  Agassi z 

With  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Work.  Square  demy  8vo.  Fully 
Illustrated.  14s  net 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BALKAN  WAR. 

By  Lieut.. Col.  Reginald  Rankin,  F.R.G.S. 

Special  War  Correspondent  of  "The  Times"  with  the  Bulgarian 
Forces.    Demy  8vo.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    About  15s  net 

ITALY  IN  NORTH  AFRICA. 

By  W.  K.  McClure 

Demy  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated.  10s  6d  net 

"The  most  level-headed  and  critical  account  of  the  Italo-Turkish 
War." — The  Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  LIAO-YANG. 

By  Major  Rowan  Robinson 

Crown  Svo.  With  9  Maps  in  the  Text  and  3  Folding  Plates.  This 
is  the  new  volume  in  "Campaigns  and  their  Lessons  Series.' 
Edited  by  Col.  Callwell.  7s  6d  ne 

ELIZABETH  AND  MARY  STUART. 

By  Frank  A.  Mum  by 

(The  First  Phase  of  their  Rivalry.)  A  companion  volume  to  "The 
Girlhood  of  Queen  Elizabeth."    Demy  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated. 

10s  6d  net 

THE  HAPSBURG  MONARCHY. 

By  Wickham  Steed 

7s  6d  net 

FROM  THE  CRUSADES  TO  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By  Winifred  Stephens 

The  History  of  the  La  Tremoille  Family.    Illustrated.    10s  6d  net 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CECIL.    By  G.  R.  Dennis 

Demy  8vo.    Illustrated.  10s  6d  net 


IN  THE  OLD  PATHS. 

Ex.    Crown  Svo.  Illustrated. 


By  Arthur  Grant 

About  6s  net 


MAS'  ANIELLO.  By  Marie  Hay 

A  Neapolitan  Tragedy.  Author  of  "  A  Winter  Queen,"  &c.  With 
Frontispiece.  6s  net 

THE  UNEXPURGATED  CASE 
AGAINST  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

By  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Demy  8vo.  2s  6d  net 


BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 

Ex.  Crown  8vo. 


By  W.  R.  Lawson 

6s  net 


GOOD  AND  BAD  TRADE. 

By  R.  G.  Hawtrey 

6s  net 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN 

BRIGHT 

BY 

G.  M.  TREYELYAN 

2nd  Impression.  15s.  net 

"  The  book,  fully  commensurate  with  the  fame  of  its  subject, 
will  take  its  place  with  the  '  Standard  Lives  of  Statesmen.' " 

The  Daily  Telegraph. 

TWO  SUPERB  GIFT  BOOKS. 
THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET. 

Text  by  A.  E.  JOHNSON. 

Illustrations  by  RENE  BULL, 

of  which  16  are  in  colour.  Demy  8vo.  Buckram,  full  gilt.  21s  net 
Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  100  numbered  and  signed 
copies,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  vellum 

2  guineas  net 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES. 

With  16  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour,  and  numerous  drawings 

in  black  and  white,  by 

W.  HEATH  ROBINSON. 

Crown  4to.    Cloth,  full  gilt  10s  6d  net 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  100  numbered  and  signed 
copies,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  vellum    30s  net 

ECONOMICS  AS  THE  BASIS  OF 
LIVING  ETHICS.    By  John  G.  Murdock,  A.M. 

An  essay  in  Scientific  Social  Philosophy.    Demy  8vo.      8s  6d  net 

GREEK  IMPERIALISM. 

By  W.  S.  Fergusson 

(Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  Harvard.) 

Ex.  Crown  8vo.  8s  6d  net 

ENGLISH  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  L.  F.  Salzmann,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 

6s  6d  net 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

MEDI/EVAL  BYEWAYS. 

Illustrated.    6s  net 

THE  DEPOT  FOR  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR  AT  NORMAN  CROSS. 

By  Thomas  James  Walker,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Demy  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated.  10s  6d  net 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  Edward  Macdowell 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Baltzell 

Demy  8vo  6s  net 

YOUTH  AND  LIFE. 

By  Randolph  S.  Bourne 

6s  net 

THE  ART  SPIRITUAL  HARMONY. 

By  Wassily  Kadinsky 

Translated  from  the  German  with  an  Introduction  by  M.  T.  H. 
Sadler.    Illustrated.  About  6s  net 

NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 
HAGAR.  MARY  JOHNSTON 

Author  of  "  The  Old  Dominion,"  &c. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE 
SWORD.  MAUD  DIVER 

Author  of  "  The  Hero  of  Herat,"  &c. 

THE  DREAM  SHIP. 

CYNTHIA  STOCKLEY 

Author  of  "  Poppy,"  "  The  Claw,"  &c. 

Published  September  16th.  First  large  impression  in  great 
demand.    Second  large  impression  now  in  the  Press. 

NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME. 

JOHN  TREVENA 

Author  of  "  Furze  the  Cruel,"  &c. 

OTHERWISE  PHYLLIS. 

MEREDITH  NICHOLSON 

Author  of  "  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles." 
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LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

The  Florentine  Years  of  Leonardo  and 
Verrocchio,  by  Dr.  Jens  Thiis.  A  revolution- 
ary book,  the  result  of  some  20  years  of 
study  and  research,  containing-  upwards  of 
300  illustrations,  which  disproves  the 
authenticity  of  many  drawings,  painting's, 
&c,  ascribed  to  the  master.   42s.  net. 

THE  PUBLIC  PROSECUTOR 
OF      THE  TERROR 

By  A.  Dunoyer.  "A  strange  and  moving 
story"  (Times).  "A  brilliant  biography" 
(Daily  Express) .  "A  masterly  study  "  (Globe) 
is  what  the  first  reviews  say  of  this  life  of 
Fouquier-Tinville.   Illustrated.   12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SALE  OF  LADY  DAVENTRY 

Extraordinary  !  Clever  !  Striking!  Powerful ! 
Absorbing!  Excellent!  Splendid!  Remark- 
able! Fascinating!  are  some  of  the  adjec- 
tives applied  by  the  reviewers  to  this  re- 
markable anonymous  novel  which  everybody 
is  reading.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  work 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Robert  Hichens 
and  many  guesses  have  been  made  as  to  the 
author,  but  that's  another  story.  6s. 

THE  BEWILDERED  BENEDICT 

In  this  story  of  a  superfluous  uncle,  Edward 
Burke  tells  of  the  further  experiences  of  that 
unique  pair,  Edward  and  Sophonisba.  The 
author's  first  book,  "Bachelors'  Buttons," 
now  in  its  ninth  thousand,  was  hailed  by  the 
press  as  the  work  of  "a  new  humourist" 
from  whom  much  was  to  be  expected.  6s. 

SHEILA  INTERVENES 

A  New  Novel  by  Stephen  MeKenna,  whose 
"Reluctant  Lover"  was  so  much  read  and 
praised  by  public  and  critics  last  autumn.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  IGNORANCE 

The  Experiences  of  a  Woman  in  a  Garden, 
by  Mrs.  George  Cran.  "  Delightful "  (Punch). 
"Charming"  (Bookman).  "Fascinating" 
(Field).  "Capital"  (Observer).  "Read  it,  read 
it  now  "  (Daily  Mail).  Illus.  2nd  Ed.  5s.  net. 

WILD  BIRDS 

Through  the  Year.  By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar.  An 
ideal  book  "  that  should  delight  those  who 
have  a  kindred  interest"  (T.P.'s  Weekly). 
A  real  nature  book.   Illustrated.  5s.  net. 

ROUND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

An  Account  of  a  Journey  Round  the  World  in 
Search  of  Pleasure  and  of  the  Knowledge  ac- 
quired, by  Dr.  Alex  Hill.  25  Illus.  2s.  6d.  net. 
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WHO  WAS  LORD  NORTH? 

"Lord  North,  Second  Earl  of  Guilford,  K.G.,  1732- 
1792."  By  Reginald  Lucas.  Humphreys.  Two 
Vols.    21s.  net. 

'  I  ' HE  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  "the  object 
-*-  of  this  book  will  be  achieved  if  it  be  found  to 
supply  an  answer — not  heinously  inaccurate  and  not 
grievously  prolix — to  the  questions,  Who  was  Lord 
North,  and  what  did  he  do?  "  We  can  assure  Mr. 
Lucas  at  once  that  he  has  more  than  achieved  his 
modest  aim  ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  a  slightly  impertinent 
imputation  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  present  genera- 
tion that  anyone  should  write  a  book  to  answer  those 
questions.  A  man  who  does  not  know  who  Lord  North 
was  and  what  he  did  must  be  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and  of  the 
careers  of  Chatham,  Burke,  and  George  HI.  We  dare 
say  there  are  millions  of  such  ignoramuses,  but  hardly, 
we  should  have  thought,  among  the  class  who  may  read 
these  volumes. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  an  age  of  great  figures, 
because  the  masses  had  no  votes  and  left  politics  to  their 
betters,  as  Mrs.  Primrose  left  argument  to  the  Vicar. 
With  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  great  figures 
have  departed  from  our  politics,  and  we  doubt  whether 
with  universal  suffrage  and  a  cheap  Press  their  reap- 
pearance will  be  possible.  Great  characters  require  a 
clear  and  small  stage,  with  a  deferential  audience.  If 
the  "gods"  and  the  dress  circle  are  going  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  stage  manager,  chaos  and  insigni- 
ficance will  ensue.  Lord  North  was  certainly  not  a  great 
man,  but  he  was  a  great  figure,  because  he  was  the 
instrument  by  which  the  third  George  absolutely 
governed  the  British  Empire  during  twelve  years.  Lord 
North  was  Prime  Minister  (though  he  never  called  him- 
self by  that  title,  which  he  declared  to  be  unknown  to 
the  Constitution)  from  1770  to  1782,  and  during  that 
period  George  III.  ruled  England  as  absolutely,  making 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  manners,  as  Henry  VIII. 
or  Elizabeth,  and  more  absolutely  than  Charles  II.  or 
his  brother  James.  The  thing  was  done  by  the  courage, 
industry,  and  indomitable  will  of  the  King,  assisted  by 
the  distribution  of  titles,  the  use  of  the  Civil  List  revenue 
in  bribing  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  granting  of 
pensions,  generally  upon  the  taxes  of  Ireland.  Look  at 
it  how  you  please,  Lord  North  was  the  mere  tool  of 
the  King,  whose  methods  were  bribery  and  corruption. 
To  decide,  therefore,  whether  Lord  North  was  famous 
or  infamous  we  must  settle  the  questions  (1)  whether 
the  policy  of  George  III.  was  right  or  wrong,  and 
(2)  whether  the  failure  of  that  policy  was  due  to  the 
incapacity  or  dishonesty  of  Lord  North.  If  the  policy 
of  the  King  was  right,  and  Lord  North  honestly  endea- 
voured to  carry  it  out,  then  we  absolve  Lord  North 
from  the  reproach  of  having  sold  his  independence  to 
his  Sovereign.  The  best  service  which  an  indolent  and 
undecided  man  can  render  to  his  country  is  to  obey  the 
orders  of  a  stronger  will,  provided  always  that  he 
believes  the  orders  to  be  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

(1)  The  colonial  policy  of  the  King  was  simple  and 
clear.  George  III.  may  have  been  heartless,  obstinate, 
and  ignorant ;  but  he  was  not  complex.  He  considered 
the  American  Colonies  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  his  king- 
dom as  Hampshire,  and  he  thought  that  refusal  to  pay 
taxes,  and,  still  more,  armed  rebellion  should  be  put 
down  by  force,  just  as  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  on  the 
London  mob  during  the  Gordon  riots,  when  his  Minis- 
ters and  his  magistrates  were  afraid.  And  King  George 
was  indisputably  in  the  right,  and  he  would  have  put 
down  the  rebellion  by  force  if  he  had  been  properly 
served  by  his  Ministers  and  his  generals.  The  Sovereign 
used  towards  the  American  Colonies  precisely  the  lan- 
guage which  Unionists  to-day  use  towards  the  Irish 
Home  Rulers  :  he  protested  against  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire  by  a  handful  of  rebels.   That  Lord  North 
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shared  his  Sovereign's  Imperialist  ideas  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  he  was  a  Tory  to  his  finger-tips,  as  Mr. 
Lucas  more  than  once  reminds  us.  We  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  English  people  were  also  of  their 
monarch's  opinion,  and  Burke  believed  it  too,  for  in 
his  speech  at  Bristol  in  1780  the  paid  agent  of  New 
York  State  lamented  the  lust  of  Imperialism  in  the 
masses:  "Our  subjects  in  America;  our  Colonics;  our 
dependents".  If  the  franchise  had  been  diffused,  and 
if  public  opinion  had  been  articulate  in  1775,  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  Government  of  Lord  North  would  have 
been  one  of  the  strongest,  instead  of  one  of  the  weakest, 
in  our  annals.  Lord  North  believed  in  the  American 
policy  of  King  George  as  firmly  as  he  could  believe  in 
anything.  To  say  that  he  blew  hot  and  cold,  that  he 
was  for  conciliation  one  day  and  for  no  surrender  the 
next  is  simply  to  say  that  he  was  Lord  North.  But  of 
the  charge  of  being  the  servile  instrument  of  a  Court 
policy  in  which  he  did  not  believe,  for  the  sake  of 
office,  Lord  North,  in  our  judgment,  stands  acquitted. 

(2)  When  we  turn  from  the  policy  to  its  execution, 
the  verdict  must  be  reversed.    Lord  North  stands  con- 
demned, by  twelve  years  of  vacillation  and  humiliation, 
as  the  feeblest  and  most  incompetent  Prime  Minister 
that  ever  directed  the  British  Empire.    And,  as  almost 
invariably  happens  with  a  weak  chief,  he  chose  the  worst 
and  most  inefficient  servants.     Gage,  Burgoyne,  the 
two  Howes,  Clinton,  and  Cornwallis  were  probably  the 
worst  group  of  commanders  that  ever  disserved  this 
country.     Indeed,  such  was   the   dilatoriness  of  the 
brothers  Howe,  by  sea  and  land,  that  it  was  asserted 
that  they  sympathised  with  the  rebels,  or  at  any  rate 
were  determined  not  to  punish  them.     Lord  George 
Sackville,  or  Germain,  was  the  laziest,  proudest,  and 
most  inefficient  Secretary  of  State  that  ever  signed  a 
despatch.    After  he  had  resigned,  unopened  despatches 
from  America  were  found  in  his  office,  and  after  drafting 
a  most  important  outward  despatch  he  forgot  to  send 
it,  or  to  sign  it,  and  it  missed  the  ship,  which  in  those 
days  meant  a  month's  delay  in  negotiations  on  which 
the  fate  of  two  Empires  hung.    If  criminal  inefficiency 
and  negligence  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  impeachment, 
then  surely  Lord  North  and  Lord  George  Germain  ought 
to  have  been  impeached.    Lord  North  thought  so  him- 
self, for  Mr.  Reginald  Lucas  tells  us  with  warrant  that 
it  was  sheer  fear  of  impeachment  that  drove  Lord  North 
into  that  coalition  with  Fox  which  ended  his  career  in 
disgrace.    Mr.  Lucas  gives  us  a  sound  view  of  the 
character  and  the  career  of  that  unclean  beast,  Charles 
James  Fox,  for  half  a  century  the  idol  of  the  Whigs, 
and  in  modern  times  whitewashed  and  worshipped  anew 
by  Sir  George  Trevelyan.    In  plain  truth  the  younger 
Fox  was  the  son  of  the  greatest  public  thief  that  ever 
robbed  the  Treasury,  and  was  himself   a  gambling, 
drinking,  wenching,  unwashed,  and  unprincipled  rascal. 
But  the  infamy  of  Lord   North's  coalition  with  this 
reprobate  has  been  a  trifle  exaggerated.    We  need  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  anthology  of  abuse  which 
Mr.  Lucas  has  culled  from  the  reports  of  Fox's  speeches. 
North  called  his  denunciator  "  Charles  "  ;  they  belonged 
to  the  same  small  society  of  aristocrats  ;  and  politicians 
have  always  been  play-actors  in  public,  or  barristers  paid 
to  abuse  one  another  in  court.     Mr.  Chamberlain's 
coalition  with  Lord  Salisbury  in  1895  was  in  its  way  as 
startling;  for,  making  allowance  for  the  milder  terms 
of  modern    political    warfare,    Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
attacked  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  party  quite  as  fiercely 
as  Fox  attacked  North.   But  the  coalition  of  1783  failed 
deservedly,  as  it  had  no  better  foundation  than  fear  on 
the  part  of  North  and  personal  jealousy  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne  on  the  part  of  Fox.    After  a  few  months,  during- 
which  Fox's  India  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons  and 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  King  George  put  an  end  to  its 
inglorious  existence  by   sending  messengers   in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  Fox  and  North  with  the  curt 
command  that  thev  were  to  send  round  their  seals  in  the 
morning  by  their  Under-Secretaries.   Thus  Lord  North 
left  the  stage  in  a  discreditable  and  somewhat  ridiculous 
manner.     Ho  shortly  afterwards  passed  from  myopia 
into  blindness  ;  but  with  a  spirit  that  excites  our  admira- 
tion he  went  on  attending  the  House,  led  in  by  his  son, 


and  was  always  ready  to  defend  his  American  policy. 
Then  when  he  was  past  sixty  his  father  died,  and  North 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Guilford,  and  rents  and 
many  country  places  (among  them  Waldershare,  which 
has  just  been  burned),  and  a  house  in  Grosvcnor  Square, 
and  to  "love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends",  among 
them  Burke  and  Gibbon,  thus  ending  perhaps  more 
happily  than  as  a  careless  steward  he  really  deserved. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Reginald  Lucas  for  having 
written  these  volumes,  which  we  hope  may  convince 
youngsters  that  political  biographies  arc  as  entertaining 
as  the  novels  of  Hall  Caine  and  more  useful.  Mr. 
Lucas  is  a  capital  guide  through  the  mazes  of  politics 
and  society  in  the  eighteenth  century;  he  introduces  us 
to  the  right  persons,  and  with  less  spite  than  Walpole 
and  more  accuracy  than  Wraxall  gives  us  the  dossier 
of  each  celebrity.  There  is  one  story  of  Lord  North's 
happy  faculty  of  turning  defeat  into  victory  by  a  stroke 
of  wit,  which  we  shall  tell  in  a  slightly  different  way 
from  Mr.  Lucas.  In  March  1782  Lord  North  made  up 
bis  mind  to  resign,  but  told  nobody.  The  House  met 
on  a  bitter,  wintry  afternoon  to  debate  a  vote  of  censure, 
moved  by  Lord  Surrey.  The  Prime  Minister  rose  to 
make  his  announcement,  but,  so  unpopular  was  he  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  shouted  down,  and  someone 
moved  "  That  Lord  Surrey  be  now  heard  ".  On  this 
motion  Lord  North  managed  to  say  in  three  or  four 
words  that  he  had  resigned.  Instantly  the  House 
adjourned,  but  as  members  trooped  out  to  the  cloak- 
room they  realised  that  it  was  snowing  outside,  and 
that  in  anticipation  of  a  late  division  they  had  sent  their 
carriages  away  !  Not  a  chariot,  not  a  hackney  coach 
was  to  be  seen  in  Palace  Yard  !  There  was,  of  course, 
much  stamping  and  swearing,  and  as  members  were 
struggling  into  their  greatcoats  and  wrapping  their 
mufflers  round  their  throats  the  doorkeeper  bawled  out, 
"  Lord  North's  carriage  stops  the  way  ".  A  silence  fell 
upon  the  crowd,  and  the  beaten  Minister,  turning  to 
his  enemies  with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  said,  "  You  see, 
gentlemen,  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  secret  ". 


THE  REAL  INDIA. 

"  The  Silent  India :  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Masses." 
By  Lieut. -Colonel  S.  J.  Thomson.  Blackwood. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

VERY  few  Englishmen  who  know  India  well  have 
the  way  of  making  Indian  themes  interesting 
to  their  countrymen  at  home.  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
and  his  comrades  are  readable,  while  the  reminiscences 
of  the  ex-administrator,  as  a  rule,  are  merely  worth 
reading  if  one  happens  to  want  to  learn  something. 
When  a  man  who  knows  India  possesses  the  gift  of 
writing  about  it  as  attractively  as  the  clever  cold- 
weather  tourist,  there  is  some  hope  that  his  book  will 
arrest  attention.  Colonel  Thomson,  a  retired  officer  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service,  remembers  far  more  vividly 
than  most  Anglo-Indians  how  the  country  and  the 
people  impress  the  newly-arrived  Englishman,  and  is 
therefore  able  to  frame  a  presentment  of  Indian  scenes 
that  we  can  all  understand — within  the  limits  of  our 
several  intelligences — and  survey  with  interest.  His 
book  is  not  one  of  the  works  on  India  which  are  valu- 
able only  to  the  man  who  has  studied  Indian  questions. 
There  are  dozens  of  books,  good  books  in  their  way, 
which  can  never  convey  much  meaning  to  the  general 
reader  because  their  authors  tacitly  assume  that  every- 
one knows  what  Pathans,  or  Sikhs,  or  Rajputs  are 
like  in  daily  life.  Colonel  Thomson  is  really  more 
original  than  might  at  first  appear  in  remembering  that 
Oriental  races,  to  an  understanding  of  whom  the 
average  British  official  comes  rather  slowly,  are  merely 
names  to  dwellers  in  these  islands.  The  present 
volume  contains  a  series  of  excellent  sketches  of  rural 
life  in  Northern  India,  and  a  few  short  stories  obviously 
drawn  from  reality. 

The  point  chiefly  pressed — and  it  is  one  that  could 
hardly  be  pressed  too  forcibly — is  that  the  India  of 
the  politician  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  great  cities, 
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whereas  the  real  India  of  the  administrator  is  an  agri- 
cultural country,  a  land  of  innumerable  small  villages. 
It  is  a  trite  saying  (which  few  British  politicians 
believe)  that  India  is  a  region  as  diverse  in  races  and 
tongues  as  Europe.  And  yet  if  we  could  imagine  the 
continent  of  Europe  federated  into  one  great  state, 
with  Esperanto  established  in  every  country  as  the 
language  of  officials,  lawyers,  and  the  more  enter- 
prising journalists,  we  should  get  something  not 
unlike  the  present  India.  In  that  contingency,  no 
serious  person  would  suppose  the  Parisian  to  be  a 
trustworthy  exponent  of  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of 
the  Russian  moujik.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the 
average  English  politician  more  and  more  takes  for 
granted  in  the  case  of  the  handful  of  Indian  lawyers 
and  journalists  who  address  him  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  salutary,  therefore,  to  be  reminded  by 
Colonel  Thomson  that  it  is  from  the  Indian  rural 
population  that  we  draw,  in  the  main,  our  recruits  for 
the  Indian  Army  and  Police.  "  This  great  silent 
population,  living  its  own  somewhat  primitive  life  ",  he 
describes  as  "deeply  conservative  in  thought,  intelli- 
gent in  the  pursuit  of  its  special  occupations,  and, 
moreover,  at  the  present  time  contented."  He  does 
not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  content  pro- 
duces any  particular  enthusiasm  for  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  the  rustic  does  not  in  the  least  understand. 
The  Indian  peasant  can  and  does  like  and  trust  the  men 
who  govern  his  district ;  he  has  no  affection  for  our 
codes  and  regulations.  The  account  given  in  this 
book  of  how  the  people  of  Oudh  were  gradually  induced 
to  accept  vaccination  is  most  illuminating.  The  official 
who  moves  about  his  district  and  comes  to  know  the 
people  in  the  way  that  sport  makes  possible  is  the 
best  asset  that  the  British  Raj  possesses.  A  very 
serious  consideration,  which  as  yet  has  been  little 
noticed,  is  that  the  spread  of  town  life  in  these  islands 
is  greatly  affecting  the  raw  material  that  we  send 
annually  to  India.  A  majority  of  our  recruits  for  the 
Indian  services  are  boys  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  never  mounted  a  horse  or  shot  even  a 
rabbit.  The  old  Indian  officer  who  settles  at  Bedford 
or  Cheltenham  to  bring  up  a  family  on  a  small  pension 
cannot  give  his  sons  the  opportunities  in  this  direction 
that  a  generation  ago  were  the  birthright  of  his  class. 
Golf  makes  a  poor  preparation  for  pig-sticking.  The 
disinclination  of  some  able  young  men  to  go  to  India, 
which  has  been  much  discussed  recently,  is  really  a 
less  serious  matter  than  the  fact  that  the  youths  who 
do  go  have,  as  a  rule,  not  enjoyed  that  manner  of  life 
at  home  which  makes  existence  in  India  delightful  to 
the  able-bodied  and  adventurous.  -For  if  a  boy  who 
passes  high  in  the  Civil  Service  examination  is  not 
attracted  by  India,  the  probability  is  that  he  would 
not  make  a  first-rate  district  officer,  however  brilliant 
his  secretarial  minutes  might  be.  The  boy  who  takes 
a  lower  place  in  the  list  may  be  more  useful  in  a 
famine  district. 

These  reflexions  are  not  irrelevant  to  Colonel 
Thomson's  theme,  for  he  has  sound  things  to  say  about 
education  and  unrest,  and  the  practice  of  filling  ad- 
ministrative posts  by  literary  examinations  has  a  close 
connexion  with  both  these  subjects.  Rural  India, 
gentle  or  simple,  expects  certain  qualities  in  the  men 
set  to  govern  it.  The  Indian  landed  gentleman,  like 
the  Indian  peasant,  does  not  ask  precisely  how  the 
Sahib  came  to  enter  the  Civil  or  the  Medical  or  the 
Police  or  the  Forest  Service,  but  he  looks  to  find  in 
him  fearlessness,  ability  to  command,  readiness  to  take 
risks,  and  the  natural  consideration  that  one  honest 
man  shows  to  another.  On  the  whole,  our  competition- 
wallahs  justify  his  expectations,  not  because  they  have 
answered  certain  examination  papers  cleverly,  but 
because  their  home  and  school  training  has  laid  stress 
on  character.  Unhappily,  this  cannot  be  predicated  of 
the  early  training  of  the  clever  Indian  boy.  The 
bookish  son  of  the  vakil  or  the  native  shopkeeper  looks 
to  examinations  as  the  most  important  fact  in  life. 
If  he  succeeds,  he  is  set  in  authority  over  sturdy  rustics, 
and  brought  into  official  relations  with  Indians  of  higher 


social  position  than  his  own.  The  men  of  silent  India 
do  not  like  it,  perceiving  as  they  do  that  these  town- 
bred  Indian  youths  have  only  a  paper  claim  to  their 
new  positions.  The  police  constable  obeys  the  Indian 
University  graduate  merely  because  his  English  officer 
makes  him  do  so.  To  recognise  patent  facts  is  not  to 
decry  the  educated  Indian;  our  point  is  that  the  Indian 
gentleman,  the  man  of  soldierly  and  aristocratic  line, 
who  ought  to  be  doing  administrative  work,  is  too 
often  thrust  aside  by  the  clever  parvenu,  a  good 
subordinate  but  unfit  for  authority.  The  central  prob- 
lems of  Indian  education  to-day  are  :  first — if  we  are 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  Chinese  system  of  exami- 
nations— to  see  that  the  more  virile  races  and  the  more 
responsible  classes  get  full  educational  opportunities  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  ensure  that  for  all  Indians  education 
shall  mean  a  training  of  character,  and  not  merely  an 
assimilation  of  cram-books. 

But  what  of  the  young  Indian  middle-class  student 
who  fails  in  his  examinations?  He  has  staked  every- 
thing on  the  University  degree,  md  failure  leaves  him 
soured  and  useless.  Sedition  is  the  last  resort  of  the 
failed  B.A.  A  recent  anonymous  novel,  "  Siri  Ram  ", 
has  illustrated  with  a  vividness  new  to  Anglo-Indian 
fiction  the  life  of  such  a  boy.  Colonel  Thomson,  in  a 
sketch  in  the  present  book,  "  The  Little  Cricket  ", 
touches  the  theme  with  sympathy  and  understanding. 

We  have  dwelt  on  points  suggested,  rather  than 
fully  developed,  in  a  work  of  unusual  power  and  in- 
sight. But  for  the  reader  who  is  more  attracted  by 
Himalayan  scenery  or  by  descriptions  of  nature  and 
sport  in  the  jungle  than  by  the  problems  of  Indian 
government  there  is  also  abundant  satisfaction 
in  these  pages.  Colonel  Thomson,  though  he  will 
describe  as  a  "  boa-constrictor  "  what  most  of  us  have 
learned  to  call  a  python,  is  as  interesting  on  Indian 
beasts  and  birds  as  on  their  human  neighbours. 


"  THE  OLD  MAN." 
"  Cecil  Rhodes :  the  Man  and  his  Work."    By  one  of 
his  Private  and  Confidential  Secretaries,  Gordon 
Le  Sueur.    Murray.    12s.  net. 

rHIS  may  not  be  entirely  a  discreet  work,  but  incon- 
testably  it  is  a  live  one.  Its  author  comes  com- 
paratively late  into  the  field,  following  Sir  Thomas 
Fuller's  monograph,  Sir  L.  Michell's  stout,  conscien- 
tious volumes,  the  "  Cecil  Rhodes,  his  Private  Life  by 
his  Private  Secretary  "  of  Mr.  Jourdan,  Mr.  Le  Sueur's 
contemporary  and  colleague — to  name  but  three 
noticed  in  this  Review  within  the  past  two  years.  Not 
everything  in  these  crowded  pages  is  novel.  But,  speak- 
ing generally,  their  freshness  and  fullness  of  informa- 
tion would  become  a  forerunner.  Only  too  fresh  and  full 
certain  subjects  of  Mr.  Le  Sueur's  anecdotage  may 
account  him  !  Discussing  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Le 
Sueur  does  not  think  that  "  a  combination  of  them  con- 
stitutes a  real  biography".  He  speaks  benevo- 
lently of  the  article  on  Rhodes  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  ",  which  "  portrays  the  real 
Rhodes  ".  There  is  plenty  of  the  real  Rhodes,  "  the 
man  and  his  work  ",  in  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  but  it  were 
more  pertinent  to  say  that  here  indeed  is  "  the  Old 
Man  ".  Those  who  best  knew  Rhodes  will  discover 
a  distinction  and  a  difference.  Rhodes,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  in  this  Review,  lived  his  life  in  com- 
partments, rarely  communicating  with  one  another, 
rather  with  the  Man  himself.  Even  intimates — and 
these  were  many — were  apt  to  see  him  according  to 
their  several  opportunities,  from  varying  angles. 
Who  saw  him  steadily  and  saw  him  whole?  "Sir 
Starr  Jameson,  his  coeval  and  nearest  friend,  his 
lieutenant  and  successor  ",  some  of  us  might  answer. 
Yet  Sir  Starr — for  much  of  their  joint  lives  divorced 
from  Rhodes  by  his  own  absorbing  occupations 
in  Kimberley  and  in  Rhodesia — would  be  the  first 
to  say  that,  on  much  of  Rhodes'  political  career,  he 
had  nothing  like  the  first-hand  knowledge  and  authority 
of,  say,  Sir  James  Sivewright.  Now,  Mr.  Le  Sueur, 
enumerating  Mr.  Rhodes'   "principal   friends  at  the 
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Cape  ",  makes  Sir  James  less  prominent  than  Mr.,  now 
Sir  Edgar,  Walton — "  the  best  of  the  bunch  "  Mr. 
Rhodes  called  him  in  discussing  the  new  men  of 
(late)  1898,  the  year  when  Mr.  Walton  entered  Parlia- 
ment. The  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  when  Mr. 
Le  Sueur  came  on  board  in  '97  the  famed  Rhodes  Min- 
istry of  all  the  talents  had  fallen.  Old  intimacies  with 
Groote  Schuur — Mr.  Hofmeyr's,  Mr.  Schreiner's,  and 
the  rest — had  perished  with  the  Raid.  Rhodes  himself, 
with  his  new  private  secretary,  was  far  in  the  North, 
and  next  year,  when  he  was  again  prominent  in 
Cape  politics — the  general  election  and  the  critical 
session  which  closed  '98—  Mr.  Le  Sueur  had  been  re- 
lieved by  another  private  secretary.  He  was  back  in 
attendance  from  the  first  days  of  1902  till  the  end  (on 
26  March)  and  after,  when  Dr.  Smartt  and  Mr.  Walton 
were  constantly  and  helpfully  present  ;  and  naturally 
his  narrative  reflects  the  figures  whom  he  met  and  the 
events  he  witnessed.  So  history  is  written,  to  the 
despair  of  the  few  who,  over  any  fair  space,  are  con- 
tinuously, but  detachedly,  behind  the  scenes.  In  point 
of  fact,  Mr.  Le  Sueur  is  singularly  well  informed  on 
matters  not  within  his  own  immediate  knowledge.  Slips 
In  accuracy  are  few  and  trivial,  although  Mr.  Le  Sueur 
is  writing,  he  tells  us,  from  memory.  Probably  he 
availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  to  seek  information 
on  much  of  Rhodes'  career  at  the  fountain-head — which 
was  not  "  sealed  ".  But  his  incursion  into  South  African 
history  in  pursuit  of  "  the  man  and  his  work  "  strikes 
us  as  excellent  on  the  whole.  We  have  suggested  before 
that  the  chance  for  the  full,  complete  biography  of 
Rhodes  is  that  all  the  witnesses  should  be  "  precog- 
nosced  "  severely  on  their  own  recollections,  and  no 
hearsay  ;  and  Lord  Rosebery,  or  another,  intimate  but 
detached,  be  then  locked  up  with  the  results  till  the 
Man  emerges.  "  The  Old  Man  " — not  precisely  the 
same  thing — Is  back  among  us,  sure  enough,  in 
Mr.  Le  Sueur's  recollections.  Such  was  the  irre- 
verent, affectionate  name — it  may  well  stand  for 
a  peculiar  side  of  him — by  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  known  to  the  "  Bodyguard  ",  the  young  men 
who  at  different  times  served  him  as  private  and 
personal  secretaries.  Of  these  there  was  a  long  succes- 
sion— commonly  a  brace  at  a  time  in  service,  one  of 
whom  was  in  perpetual  attendance  on  the  chief,  on  the 
veldt,  at  Groote  Schuur,  at  Kimberley,  at  sea,  and  on 
his  visits  to  England.  As  Mr.  Le  Sueur  very  candidly 
tells  us,  they  resembled  anything  but  private  secretaries 
on  the  home  pattern.  As  Prime  Minister  Rhodes  had  a 
first-class  Official  Secretary  in  Mr.,  now  Sir  William, 
Milton,  the  present  Administrator  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Out  of  office  he  may  have  depended  for  special  flights 
on  Dr.  Harris,  the  secretary  of  the  Chartered  Company  ; 
and  later  to  some  extent  on  another,  imported  by  the 
Doctor,  and  stuck  down  for  six  months  at  Rhodes'  side 
as  draft-  and  precis-  writer,  as  he  himself  believed,  but 
really  there  to  be  trained,  as  Rhodes  liked  to  train 
people  by  word  of  mouth,  with  a  view  to  establishment 
later  in  London  as  political  secretary.  Otherwise  and 
always  Rhodes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Bodyguard  " 
— devoted  young  men,  each  with  some  attractive  quality, 
not  offensively  cultured  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Le  Sueur's  writing 
makes  obvious,  full  of  pluck,  shrewdness  and  energy. 

Except  Mr.  Palk,  whom,  by  the  way,  Rhodes  plucked 
from  the  service  of  the  Union — now  Union-Castle — 
Steamship  Company,  attracted  by  the  emphasis  of  his 
language,  all  were  colonial-born  and  at  least  two  were 
Dutch.  One,  Mr.  Coryndon,  now  Administrator  of 
Swaziland,  Mr.  Le  Sueur  describes  as  more  of  a  big- 
game  hunter  than  a  secretary  ;  and  of  another,  a  special 
favourite  with  his  chief  (whom  he  not  long  survived),  it 
is  recorded  that  being  required  by  him  to  write  a  letter, 
he  rejoined,  "  Let  Le  Sueur  do  it ;  I  am  busy  ",  and 
resumed  the  study  of  his  newspaoer.  He  was  placed  on 
a  farm  at  Inyanga.  "  Philip  Tourdan  " — a  worker — 
"  was  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  accepted  idea 
of  a  private  secretary,  as  he  wrote  shorthand  (an  accom- 
plishment the  rest  of  us  regarded  with  awe),  and  his 
habits  were  more  sedentary  than  the  rest  of  us."  The 
others  were  not  of  sedentary  habit  !  Nobody,  per-  1 
haps,  save  this  particular  chief — as  himself  remarked —  ' 


"would  have  stood  such  secretaries";  but  then,  as  he 
very  fairly  added,  no  others  than  they  "would  have 
stood  such  a  chief  ".  They  were  indeed  less  secretaries 
than  honest,  devoted  lads,  the  young  companions 
Rhodes  liked  about  him,  "  suitable  ;is  he  pleasantly 
observed,  "  for  rough  wear  " — and  getting  it.  Rhodes 
had  the  irritability  of  a  man  always  overdriven  and 
suffering  increasingly  from  a  diseased  heart. 

A  shooting  party,  one  reads,  being  arranged  once,  a 
quiet,  salted  horse  was  saddled  for  him — Mr.  Le  Sueur 
to  ride  the  more  difficult  animal.  "  When  he  came  out, 
'  Oho  !  '  he  said  ;  '  of  course  the  secretary  must  have  tht 
best  horse.  Off  you  get  !  '  "  Horses  were  exchanged, 
and  presently  Rhodes'  stumbled,  and  he  was  nearly 
thrown  off.  "  He  was  as  mad  as  possible,  and  annexed 
the  horse  I  was  riding,  saying  '  Damn  it,  you  meant  to 
murder  me  !  '  Here  ",  says  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  "  was  a 
temperament  to  deal  with  !  "  Yet  there  was  never  any- 
thing like  misunderstanding  nor  a  moment's  diminution 
of  the  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded.  After  a 
scene  of  thunder  and  lightning  Rhodes  "  came  into  my 
office  where  I  was  sitting  feeling  rather  sore,  and  pinch- 
ing my  ear  in  his  Napoleonic  manner  with  his  well- 
known  little  whine  he  said,  '  We-e-el,  and  what  are 
you  going  to  do  to-day?    D'you  want  any  money?'  " 

In  much  he  was  something  of  a  great  child;  his 
"  flyings-out  ",  even  his  occasional  fits  of  "  slimness  ", 
like  his  attempts  to  be  a  hard  man,  were  not  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  an  adult  comprehension.  Threats 
to  "  cut  the  painter  "  when  things  went  amiss  with 
imperial  authority  have  been  brought  up  against  him. 
They  were  partly  bad  health,  partly  schoolboy  temper, 
signifying  nothing.  We  like  not  the  trick  on  Sir  Henry 
— now  Lord — de  Villiers  recorded  on  pp.  73  and  74, 
and  hope  that  Mr.  Le  Sueur  is  mistaken.  Yet  even 
that  has  a  schoolboy  air  about  it.  And  here  is  an 
illustration  of  this  man  of  iron.  "  On  some  occasions 
he  would  become  stubborn  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
anybody.  One  case  in  particular  occurs  to  my  mind 
of  a  woman  who  came  to  see  him  in  Bulawayo,  and 
said  that  she  and  her  husband,  who  was  ill,  were 
stranded  and  starving  since  they  had  been  brought 
up  by  some  man  to  start  a  business  under  misrepre- 
sentation. The  woman  completely  broke  down,  but 
Rhodes  would  not  do  anything  for  them  and  marched 
out  of  the  room.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  genuine  case 
and  gave  her  ^40  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  they 
are  to-dav  conducting  a  flourishing  business  in  Bula- 
wavo.  Rhodes  came  in  to  me  a  few  days  later  and 
said,  '  I  hope  vou  did  something  for  that  poor  woman 
the  other  day.'  I  told  him  what  I  had  done  and  he 
immediately  wrote  out  a  cheque  for  the  amount." 


CHURCH  AND  STATE   IN  FRANCE. 

"France  of  To-day:  its  Religious  Organisation."  By 
Paul  Sabatier.  Translated  by  Henry  Bryan  Binns. 
Dent.    6s.  net. 

THE  obiect  of  this  little  book  is,  in  the  author's  own 
words,  "  to  see  whether,  apart  from  any  meta- 
physical thesis,  in  the  independent,  disinterested  spirit 
of  scientific  investigation  s  kind  of  inquiry  cannot  be 
opened  into  religious  feeling,  its  presence  or  absence, 
its  disappearance  or  re-emergence,  and,  in  short,  into 
the  direction  of  its  evolution  to-day  ".  He  professes  "  a 
kind  of  admiration  and  love,  an  ardent  sympathy,  going 
forth  at  the  same  time  to  each  one  of  the  antagonists  ". 
This  is  perhaps  not  always  apparent,  for  he  distributes 
blame  and  condemnation  to  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Freethinkers  alike,  though  he  certainly  reserves  most 
of  his  censures  for  the  Catholic  Church,  even  to  the 
extent  of  at  one  moment  blaming  Leo  XIII.  for  having 
forced  French  Catholics  to  rally  to  the  Republic  and  at 
another  of  accusing-  the  Church  of  Rome  for  having 
figured  as  a  political  party — a  reactionary  and  retro- 
gressive party.  In  short,  he  is  thoroughly  inconsistent. 
Needless  to  say,  M.  Sabatier  is  a  Dreyfusard,  and 
regards  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  artillery  officer 
whose  guilt  is  even  now  an  open  question  as  one  of 
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conscience — a  religious  resolution.  Here  he  exaggerates 
the  situation  beyond  measure,  and  closes  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  those  Frenchmen 
who  insisted  on  washing  their  dirty  linen  in  public 
openly  proclaimed  their  anxiety  to  punish  the  General 
Staff  not  so  much  for  their  blunders,  but  for  their  poli- 
tical opinions  ;  whilst  others,  of  whom  the  late  General 
Gallifet  was  a  conspicuous  example,  believed  that  the 
pardon  was  essential  to  avert  civil  war,  and  justified 
his  action  in  dissociating  himself  from  the  French  Army 
on  this  ground  alone. 

M.  Sabatier  is  just  as  severe  on  the  Freethinkers 
when  he  condemns  the  political  manifestations  of  those 
advanced  men  who  create  so  unfavourable  an  impres- 
sion by  their  civil  interments  with  the  want  of  dignity 
shown  by  the  orators,  their  exaggerated  eulogies  of 
the  deceased,  their  assurance  in  proclaiming  the  dogmas 
of  a  New  Church,  their  inordinate  desire  to  make  pro- 
selytes to  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  as  well  as  the 
violent  attacks  which  they  make  on  these  occasions  on 
those  who  have  the  audacity  to  disagree  with  them  ;  but 
he  certainly  has  no  justification  whatever  for  indulging 
in  the  cheap  paradox  that  were  a  certain  scientific  philo- 
sophy to  show  itself  that  would  make  all  dogmas  cleat 
and  evident,  Catholics,  or  indeed  any  religious  commu- 
nity composed  of  sincere  men  and  women,  would  be 
heart-broken,  feeling  that  they  had  been  detached  from 
their  religion,  and  seek  something  else. 

The  author  is  also  severe  on  many  of  his  Protestant 
co-religionists,  such  as  Pastor  Charles  Wagner,  who  on 
the  eve  of  Separation  argued  that  Protestantism  could, 
by  its  free  and  broad  organisation,  its  "  greatest 
number  of  openings  on  to  every  region  ",  and  "  its 
ability  to  exercise  the  widest  sympathy  without  any 
infidelity  to  its  principles,  still  draw  to  itself,  group, 
and  bind  into  bundles  all  the  living  forces  of  the  past 
and  those  of  the  future  ",  and  contrasts  his  views  with 
those  who,  like  Pastor  Louis  Lafon,  maintained  that 
French  Protestantism  was  like  a  driving-belt  that  ran 
loose  :  "It  throws  no  part  into  gear.  Intellectually, 
morally,  and  socially  it  remains  outside  human  action. 
It  has  not  stirred  for 'a  century  ".  Instead  of  occasion- 
ing a  union  of  hearts  and  a  fusion  of  wills,  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  has  had  far  more  disastrous 
effects  on  French  Protestantism  than  on  Catholicism. 
The  latter  has  become  more  united  than  it  was,  but 
the  former  has  lost  the  small  cohesion  which  it 
possessed.  Before  1905  there  were  two  main  Churches  : 
the  Calvinist  "  Reformed  Church  of  France"  and  the 
Lutheran  "  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession".  These 
two  bodies  might  have  attained  a  certain  amount  of 
unity  by  adopting  at  least  a  common  financial  adminis- 
tration, instead  of  which  the  Reformed  Church  has 
already  split  up  into  three  separate  bodies — the  orthodox 
and  traditional  "  National  Union  of  Evangelical  Re- 
formed Churches  ",  the  more  liberal  "  United  Reformed 
Churches  ",  and  the  "  Reformed  Churches  "or  "  Union 
de  Jarnac  ".  Space  forbids  us  to  follow  M.  Sabatier 
in  his  educational  policy,  which  justifies  the  elimination 
of  dogmatic  religious  teaching  from  the  schools  and 
the  substitution  of  general  moral  instruction  in  its  place. 


SCAPEGOATS  AND  SACRIFICE. 

"  The  Scapegoat."     By  J.  G.  Frazer.  Macmillan. 
Third  Edition.    10s.  net. 

'  I  "O  most  people  the  scapegoat  is  best  known  as  a 
■*>  picturesque  ancient  Jewish  institution  connected 
in  its  more  serious  aspects  with  the  doctrines  of  sacri- 
fice and  substitution,  or  vicarious  atonement,  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  Yet  Professor  Frazer 
in  this  sixth  part  of  his  great  work,  "  The  Golden 
Bough  ",  which  treats  of  the  lore  of  the  scapegoat 
throughout  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  America,  and 
Australasia,  says  very  little  about  the  Jewish  scape- 
goat. It  is  hardly  more  than  the  unlearned  reader  of 
the  Bible  already  knows.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
which  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  Jewish 
high-priest  laid  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  a  live 


I  goat,  confessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,  and  having  thereby  transferred  the  sins  of 
the  people  to  the  beast  sent  it  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness. The  expulsion  into  the  wilderness  is  the  popular 
element  in  the  ceremony  as  Holman  Hunt  has  repre- 
sented it  in  his  picture  "  The  Scapegoat  "  ;  but  modern 
Biblical  scholars  give  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
goat  was  killed  by  being  thrown  over  a  certain  crag 
that  overhangs  a  rocky  chasm  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
As  to  the  animal  itself,  a  goat  has  no  particular  signifi- 
cance. It  happens  that  amongst  other  peoples  besides 
the  Jews  a  goat,  with  rituals  varying  according  to  the 
religion  and  civilisation,  or  barbarism,  of  the  people, 
has  been  used  as  the  vehicle  of  transference  of  sins 
and  disease ;  but  almost  all  kinds  of  animals  have 
been  used,  and  also  all  kinds  of  inanimate  objects. 
Modern  Jews  sacrifice  a  white  cock  on  the  eve  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  nine  days  after  the  beginning  of 
their  New  Year,  seemingly  a  modern  substitute  for  the 
scapegoat. 

The  ubiquity  of  the  custom  is  as  undoubted  as  it  is 
remarkable.  Professor  Frazer  proves  it  from  his 
immense  store  of  accounts  by  travellers  and  from  State 
censuses  and  reports  extending  not  only  from  China  to 
Peru,  but  from  Australasia  to  the  Orkneys,  and  by 
the  ancient  quaint  customs  now  in  a  sad  state  of 
decadence  in  English  counties.  Obviously  for  such  a 
variety  of  practice,  embodying  the  same  central  notion, 
there  must  be  a  common  origin.  It  cannot  be  racial 
or  geographical,  though  perhaps  a  good  deal  might  be 
accounted  for  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans  by  race 
and  dispersion.  But  it  is  a  question  of  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  and  the  Semitic  races  generally,  of  the 
Egyptians,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  Chinese  and 
Mongolian  races,  of  all  the  Indian  non-Aryan  peoples, 
of  the  negroes  of  Africa  coastal  and  central,  of  the 
Aztecs  of  Mexico,  the  Incas  of  Peru,  and  the  Indians 
of  North  and  South  America.  With  almost  unneces- 
sary erudition  Professor  Frazer  piles  up  proof  upon 
proof  on  this  point,  though  no  page  is  superfluous  to 
the  reader,  whom  it  fascinates  with  its  marvellous 
record  of  religion  and  superstition,  tradition,  custom, 
and  usage  amongst  all  the  peoples,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  the  world. 

The  common  origin  is  psychological.  The  state  of 
mind  of  all  primitive  peoples  without  exception  is 
similar  or  the  same.  They  know  nothing  of  natural 
law.  Sin,  disease,  misfortune,  poverty,  death,  all  the 
physical  processes  of  the  world,  are  the  work  of  infinite 
demons.  There  may  be  a  belief  in  a  transcendent  God, 
but  the  real  rulers  of  their  lives  are  the  demons,  male- 
ficent for  the  most  part  and  more  powerful  than  the 
good.  Life  and  the  prospect  of  death  are  an  ever- 
present  terror.  The  common  need  of  mitigating  this 
terror  has  put  men  everywhere  on  the  quest  of  means 
to  expel  these  demons  and  their  influences.  Hence  the 
annual  ceremonies  for  expulsion  of  the  demons. 
By  naive  devices  of  infinite  variety  the  evils  of  a 
community  are  by  magical  incantation  and  ritual 
heaped  upon  some  victim  which  may  be  driven  far  from 
the  dwellings  of  men,  or  transferred  to  some  vehicle 
as  a  ship  or  boat  set  adrift  in  the  ocean  or  a  river, 
or  passed  on  to  some  article  or  other  which  may  be 
thrown  away.  Man  has  cowered  before  imaginary 
terrors,  but  he  has  always  shown  remarkable  ingenuity 
in  devising  equally  imaginary  schemes  for  getting  the 
better  of  them. 

At  the  present  moment  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
human  race  are  living  under  such  a  scheme  of  adapta- 
tion to  supernatural  imaginings.  In  India  go  per  cent, 
of  its  population  are  still  at  the  primitive,  animistic, 
fetichistic  state  before  Brahminism.  In  China  and 
Thibet  Buddhism  has  been  utilised  as  the  instrument 
of  the  pre-existing  magic.  The  same  is  true  of 
Mohammedanism  in  India,  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  and 
Arabia.  It  is  true  also  of  the  greater  number  of 
adherents  of  Christianity  in  the  East  and  West  of 
Europe.  The  proportion  depends  everywhere  on  the 
degree  of  knowledge  of  modern  scientific  teaching  as 
to   the   prevalence    of   law    in    the   physical  world. 
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Mediaeval  Christians  used  the  rites  of  the  Church 
magically  in  the  same  way  as  the  Buddhists  of  Thibet 
do  now.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  erudite  in  demonology  and  in  exorcisms,  and 
hunted  out  and  slew  witches  in  simple  sincerity.  How 
much  paganism  still  survives  amongst  ourselves  it  were 
well  perhaps  not  to  inquire. 

The  scapegoat  idea  is,  however,  involved  in  one  far 
prolounder  and  more  significant  still,  that  of  the  annual 
sacrifice  of  the  man-god  which  has  nourished  over 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world,  in  part  it  is 
intended  for  the  renewal  of  the  vegetative  powers  of 
nature,  and  is  sometimes  a  spring,  sometimes  a  harvest 
ceremony.  Partly  this  idea  is  combined  with  that  of 
the  transference  of  disease  and  other  evils  from  the 
community  to  the  representative  man-god  as  a  scape- 
goat. When  the  scapegoat  pure  and  simple  was  a 
human  being  he  was  sometimes  sacriliced ;  but 
death  was  a  necessary  conclusion  when  he  was  invested 
with  the  character  of  the  man-god.  The  evidence  is 
direct  enough  of  these  sacrifices  in  the  ancient  festivals 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  in  Persia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
especially  in  those  festivals  of  human  sacrifices  in 
Mexico  amongst  the  Aztecs  of  which  Professor  Frazcr 
gives  so  ghastly  a  description.  From  the  Saturnalia 
of  Rome  and  the  Cronia  of  Greece  the  evidence  has 
to  be  constructed  with  all  the  art  and  skill  of  the 
expert  social  anthropologist  from  what  we  know  of 
the  ceremonies  when  they  had  become  exhibitions  of 
merely  farcical  buffoonery.  Their  former  grimness  has 
to  be  restored  largely  by  hypothesis  and,  in  Professor 
Frazer's  own  words,  gossamer  speculation.  The 
Carnival  is  so  connected  with  the  Saturnalia.  The 
"guy"  of  the  Carnival  is  no  other  than  a  direct 
successor  of  the  old  King  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  real 
man  who  personated  Saturn  and  suffered  a  real  death 
in  his  assumed  character.  In  the  same  way  it  is  sought 
to  connect  the  old  Twelfth  Day  festivals,  our  Lords  of 
Misrule,  and  Abbots  of  Unreason  with  the  Saturnalia, 
and  it  is  a  not  less  interesting  speculation  that  our 
drama  had  its  origin  in  those  sacrificial  tragedies  where 
the  chief  actor,  the  representative  of  deity,  actually 
laid  down  his  life. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  reconstructions  by 
Professor  Frazer  is  his  attempt  to  show  that  the 
dramatic  story  of  Esther,  Haman,  and  Mordecai  in  the 
Book  of  Esther,  which  gives  the  first  account  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  festival  of  Purim,  derives  from  a  sacri- 
ficial festival  of  a  man-god  in  Babylonia.  As  formerly 
celebrated  amongst  the  Jews  it  had  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Saturnalian  revelry  of  the  mock  king. 
Professor  Frazer  gives  some  positive  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  at  the  Jews'  representation  of  the  drama  of 
Haman  and  Mordecai  a  real  man  may  have  at  one  time 
been  burned,  hanged,  or  crucified  in  the  character  of 
Haman  as  the  man-god  was  sacrificed  in  Babylonia. 
So  the  Roman  soldiers  on  the  Danube  in  the  third 
century  of  Christ  revived  the  tragic  realities  of  the 
original  Saturnalia  by  the  immolation  of  a  human 
victim  on  the  altar  of  Saturn,  and  in  303  the  lot  fell 
upon  a  Christian  soldier,  now  the  martyr  St.  Dasius, 
who  refused  to  play  the  heathen  god  and  soil  his  last 
days  by  debauchery  and  was  beheaded  for  his  refusal. 

In  a  former  edition  of  this  book  there  was  in  the 
iext  a  discussion  which  is  relegated  in  this  third  edition 
to  a  note  as  an  appendix.  It  relates  to  a  resemblance 
pointed  out  by  an  eminent  scholar  between  the  treat- 
ment of  Christ  by  the  Roman  soldiers  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  treatment  of  the  mock  king  of  the  Saturnalia 
by  the  Roman  soldiers  on  the  Danube.  Professor 
Frazer  prefers  the  hypothesis  of  a  closer  resemblance 
to  the  details  of  the  above-named  Babylonian  and 
Purim  observances.  We  need  say  no  more  of  this 
hypothesis  than  what  Professor  Frazer  himself  now 
says  of  it,  that  it  has  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
research  and  is  admittedly  in  a  high  degree  speculative 
and  uncertain. 


"  COME  TO  THE  BALL." 

"  The  Book  of  the  Ball."  By  A.  E.  Crawley.  Methuen. 

5s.  net. 

r"PHERE  is  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  that  Mr. 
J-  Crawley  does  not  know  about  the  ball.  As  he 
comes  of  the  stock  he  does — cradled  upon  chases  and 
led  upon  the  grille  so  to  speak — we  were  prepared  for 
his  knowledge  of  tennis,  but  he  writes  with  familiarity 
of  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  football,  golf,  croquet,  polo, 
pclota,  pushball,  lacrosse,  hockey,  baseball,  pall-mall, 
rackets,  fives,  sticke,  tlachtli,  ping-pong,  and  knur 
and  spell  !  It  is  frightening.  But  we  detect  one  grim 
omission.  He  preserves  a  silence  (which  we  like  to 
think  is  a  guilty  silence)  on  the  subject  of  troco,  that 
line  old  game.  Yes,  there  is  nothing  about  troco — and 
very  little  about  marbles. 

Apart  from  these  blemishes  Mr.  Crawley's  book  is 
delightful  to  read  and — as  may  be  guessed  from  what 
we  have  said — is  extraordinarily  complete.  Those  who 
like  technical  descriptions  and  odd  little  drawings  to 
illustrate  swerves  and  twists  will  find  plenty  to  study  ; 
for  ourselves  we  think  these  things  are  rather  futile — ■ 
but  there  is  a  taste  for  them  no  doubt  and  such  en- 
thusiasts will  not  be  disappointed.  To  us  the  more 
interesting  chapters  are  those  dealing  more  generally 
with  the  ball — as  in  the  comparative  powers  of  bounce 
of  almost  every  conceivable  ball,  with  instances  and 
reasons ;  of  the  making  of  balls ;  of  the  colour  question 
(whether  black  upon  a  light  background  or  vice  versa 
is  better),  and  other  fertile  and  suggestive  questions 
like  these.  Many  apt  and  unhackneyed  axioms  are 
borrowed  from  writers  old  and  new.  Thus  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  is  called  as  witness  of  swerve  in  a  tennis-ball — 
dreadfully  technical  we  are  afraid,  and  of  the  kind  we 
do  not  approve,  but  which  we  are  certain  is  vastly 
after  Mr.  Crawley's  own  heart.  And  from  the  moderns 
comes  a  delightful  description  by  Mr.  Burrows  (whose 
name  we  are  ashamed  to  confess  is  new  to  us)  of  the 
vagaries  of  certain  amateur  and  professional  bowls 
players.  Of  one  professional  he  writes  "  Hart's  style 
is  a  real  study.  Down  goes  his  arm  with  the  wood 
.  .  .  the  bowl  shoots  out  of  his  hand  smoothly,  and 
he  is  after  it,  stooping  over  it  and  pointing  it  the 
way  it  should  go.  His  right  index-finger  seems 
abnormally  long  from  such  frequent  use ;  indeed,  as 
the  day  wore  it  grew  in  my  imaginative  mind  as  large 
as  an  old-time  finger-post.  Beatty  does  not  point.  He 
follows  his  wood  as  keenly  and  as  closely  as  Hart, 
but  he  is  over  it,  wriggling  and  screwing  his  body 
in  the  way  it  should  travel.  When  a  wood  wavers, 
wobbles  and  dies  slowly  Beatty's  body  follows  its  move- 
ments until  he  appears  to  be  imitating  the  outlines  of 
a  corkscrew  ".  If  there  are  many  Harts  and  Beattys 
to  follow,  bowls  must  be  a  good  game  to  watch. 

So  we  commend  Mr.  Crawley's  book  heartily.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  with  him,  that  a  cricket- 
ball  can  be  hit  as  hard  with  a  broomstick  as  with  a 
cricket-bat,  nor  can  we  whole-heartedly  believe  in  the 
"defective  vision"  of  "some  of  the  best  players  in 
all  ball  games  " — and  of  course  the  omission  of  troco 
is  regrettable.  But  these  shortcomings  we  can  waive. 
Mr.  Crawley  has  given  us  a  learned  and  fascinating 
book. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Coryston  Family."    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

SERIOUS  people  who  like  their  problems  and  politics 
treated  in  fiction  will  find  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
new  novel  very  much  to  their  taste.  Skilfully  told, 
with  characteristic  ease  of  style,  it  lacks  one  thing — 
inspiration.  It  is  machine-made.  It  never  stirs  the 
pulses  or  arouses  genuine  emotion.  We  experience  a 
certain  mild  interest  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of, 
for  the  most  part,  well-bred  people,  who  flit  pensively 
through  the  pages.  But  they  never  quite  convey  the 
impression  of  flesh  and  blood.  Their  love  affairs  leave 
us  cold.    Their  troubles  touch  nO  sympathetic  chord. 
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They  do  not  awaken  friendliness.  They  remain  to 
the  last  more  or  less  shadowy  acquaintances. 

"  The  Coryston  Family  ",  with  every  worldly  advan- 
tage at  its  command,  was  anything  but  a  happy  family. 
The  trouble  arose  through  the  overbearing  personality 
of  Lady  Coryston.  Left  a  widow  and  in  complete 
control  of  the  family  fortune,  she  had  a  passion  for 
politics,  which  she  regarded  with  intense  seriousness. 
She  was  a  Tory,  and  could  brook  no  opposition — in  fact 
she  absolutely  refused  to  have  social  intercourse  with 
those  who  differed  from  her.  When  her  eldest  son 
Lord  Coryston  becomes  a  Socialist  and  Land  Nation- 
alise^ she  cuts  him  out  of  the  succession.  He  proceeds 
to  make  himself  objectionable  by  settling  down  in  a 
small  house  near  the  family  place  and  upsetting  the 
tenants  by  actively  promulgating  his  opinions.  Her 
second  son,  Arthur,  his  mother's  darling  and  a  rising 
light  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
disappoints  her  grievously  by  falling  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Radical  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
while  her  only  daughter,  Marcia,  the  most  sympatheti- 
cally conceived  figure  in  the  book,  refuses  to  make  the 
match  designed  for  her,  preferring  a  penniless  secre- 
tary to  the  High  Church  heir  to  a  marquisate.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  will  not  allow  us  to  have  any  sym- 
pathy with  Lady  Coryston  in  her  troubles  and  dis- 
appointments. She  pictures  her  as  a  domineering 
woman  who  has  sacrificed  everything  to  a  barren 
intellectualism. 

"  Sometimes  I  think  ",  said  Coryston,  "  that  women 
will  play  the  deuce  with  politics." 

"  You  mean  they're  so  unmeasured?  "  said  Lester, 
cautiously. 

"  I  say,  Lester — if  we  can't  find  generosity,  tender- 
ness, an  open  mind  among  women,  where  the  devil 
are  we  going  to  find  them?  And  politics  kill  all  that 
kind  of  thing." 

"  Physician,  heal  thyself  ",  laughed  Lester. 

"  Ah,   but  it's  our  business  !— our  dusty,   d  d 

business.  We've  got  somehow  to  push  and  harry  and 
drive  this  beastly  world  into  some  sort  of  decency. 
But  the  women  ! — oughtn't  they  to  be  in  the  shrine — 
tending  the  mystic  fire?  What  if  the  fire  goes  out — 
if  the  heart  of  the  nation  dies?  " 

The  moral  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  book  seems 
to  be  that  women  utterly  fail  when  they  interfere  in 
politics,  and  are  petty  tyrants  when  left  in  uncontrolled 
possession  of  great  wealth.  Many  of  the  characters  in 
her  book  have  obviously  been  suggested  by  living 
politicians.  We  have,  for  example,  the  Chancellor, 
who  "  in  some  symbolic  group  of  modern  statuary  " 
might  have  stood  for  the  Third  Estate.  Lady  Coryston 
herself  has  obviously  been  suggested  by  another  well- 
known  personage  of  to-day,  and  other  examples  may 
be  found. 

The  love  interest  of  the  book  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, and  there  are  few  sentimental  passages.  It  is 
only  at  the  end  when  Lester,  the  scholar,  who  has  so 
long  loved  Marcia  in  secret,  at  last  finds  her  with 
"  a  bewildering  though  still  shy  message  in  her  dark 
eyes  ",  that  Mrs.  Ward  permits  herself  a  characteristic 
comment.  "Through  what  doubts  and  scruples  ",  she 
writes,  "  through  what  stages  of  unfolding  confidence 
and  growing  joy  their  minds  passed,  and  to  what  end 
it  all  moved  on,  let  those  imagine  lo  whom  the  purest 
and  deepest  of  human  emotions  has  ever  spoken,  or  is 
speaking  now. " 

"  Set  to  Partners."    By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  Heine- 
mann.  6s. 

Mrs.  Dudeney  is  a  realist  with  a  taste  for  dramatic 
scenes.  In  her  new  book,  while  dealing  with  the  family 
life  of  the  Peacheys,  who  lived  over  their  shop  in  the 
City  before  they  retired  to  Brighton,  she  shows  all  the 
qualities  which  we  most  admire  in  her  work.  Their 
vulgarisms  affront  us  brutally,  and  their  gentilities 
annoy  us  sorely;  yet  all  these  things  are  illustrative  in 
the  history  of  nineteenth-century  manners.  In  this 
atmosphere  grows  up  the  little  Angelina.  She  is  fitted 
for  her  heroine's  part  by  an  Irish  servant  who  was  once 


in  love  and  is  presently  going  to  be  a  nun,  and  she  is 
perpetually  driving  away  from  the  social  and  mental 
grounds  of  her  own  people.  Angelina's  character 
develops  on  the  most  awkward  of  all  lines,  for  she 
becomes  a  spiritual  mystic  without  having  subdued  the 
passions  of  the  flesh.  She  refuses  her  chances  of  mar- 
riage, but  for  a  space  of  years  she  lives  with  a  man 
whom  the  world  believes  to  be  her  husband,  and  no 
matrimonial  experience  could  have  been  more  dull  than 
her  experiment.  The  coming  of  a  real  lover  gives  her 
some  weeks  of  delirious  happiness  until  fate  intervenes. 
The  two  men  of  her  life  are  simultaneously  caused  to 
fail  her,  for  the  one  goes  blind  and  the  other  is  struck 
by  paralysis,  and  so  at  the  last  we  have  Angelina  work- 
ing to  support  the  pair  of  them  while  they  sit  together 
in  the  room  behind  her  shop.  It  is  a  strange  climax 
to  a  story  which  had  seemed  to  wander  in  no  particular 
direction,  but  the  situation  is  not  allowed  to  appear 
ludicrous.  Of  course,  it  is  the  woman's  tragedy,  for 
the  men  have  forgotten  their  rivalry  in  the  fellowship 
of  stricken  creatures,  and  their  amiable  acceptance  of 
the  horrible  position  is  to  her  almost  the  hardest  blow. 
The  blind  lover's  loss  of  human  feeling  does  not,  how- 
ever, strike  us  as  probable.  In  "  The  Light  that 
Failed  "  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  told  us  more  of  the  truth 
than  this,  and  we  feel  that  Mrs.  Dudeney  has  here  let 
go  of  reality  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  finish. 

"  White  Lilac."    By  tWynd  Strange.    Murray  and 
Evenden.  6s. 

This  is  a  deceptive  book.  After  perusing  the  first 
page  one  expects  a  prunes  and  prisms,  chintz  and 
roses,  strawberry  and  baby-ribbon  kind  of  novel,  but 
instead  it  aims  at  being  quite  French,  and  ridiculously 
French  at  that.  "  White  Lilac  ",  the  heroine  of  Wynd 
Strange's  amateurish  effort,  is  a  "  tweetly  pwetty  " 
kind  of  girl  and  a  forlorn  orphan  who  so  enchants  the 
heart  of  a  prosperous  business  man,  Rurik  Lyster, 
when  entering  a  train  and  thanking  him  for  helping 
her  in  at  the  last  moment,  that  he  determines  she 
must  be  his  at  all  costs  and  in  spite  of  his  wife,  the 
cold  and  comely  Maud,  who  has  "  a  dazzling  skin, 
beautiful  yellow  hair,  and  china-blue  eyes  of  a  limpid, 
child-like,  deceptive  simplicity,  with  the  soul  of  a 
gnat  "  !  So  when  Lilac's  brother,  Arthur,  falsifies  an 
account  while  in  the  enterprising  Mr.  Lyster's  employ 
that  charming  person  tells  Lilac  that  he  will  hush  the 
matter  up  if  she  will  give  him  a  year  of  her  life.  And 
he  carries  her  off  to  a  chateau  in  Brittany  and  here 
complications  arise.  There  is  an  overflow  of  deaths  in 
the  book.  Lilac's  baby  dies,  Mrs.  Lyster,  like  the 
obliging  wife  of  the  French  novel,  eliminates  herself 
by  a  fall  in  the  hunting-field,  but,  unlike  the  French 
novel,  Rurik  follows  her  example  by  motor-car  accident 
and  leaves  Lilac  to  marry  Richard  Kingsley.  The 
book  is  ludicrously  melodramatic,  the  style  is  like  a 
woman  in  hysterics.  A  picture-palace  atmosphere  runs 
through  the  entire  story.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the 
style.  "  Briefly  thanking  Lyster  for  his  assistance, 
Richard  Kingsley  took  up  his  hat  and  left  the  room 
and  the  house,  his  footsteps  appearing  to  crush  the 
gravel  with  a  swift,  angry  tread.  Lyster's  grim  face 
was  carved  in  stone  as  motionless  and  alone  he  stood 
with  folded  arms  and  stern,  frowning  eyes  turned 
seawards.    '  Damn!  '  " 

"  Fascination."    By  Cecil  Champain  Lowis.    Lane.  6s 

This  is  an  age  of  light  novels,  and  the  "Fascination" 
exercised  by  Mr.  Champain  Lowis'  book  is  of  the 
lightest  and  slightest.  His  heroine  is  a  kind  of  washed- 
out  Bella  Donna  who  shares  Tomlinson's  peculiarity 
of  having  done  nothing  very  good  and  nothing  very 
bad.  But  that  Mrs.  Cavisham's  intentions  are  not 
exactly  of  a  celestial  tendency  is  proved  by  the  dashing 
way  in  which  she  is  able  to  fling  twelve-foot  snakes 
about,  and  the  manner  wherein  she  would  have  let 
her  elderly  husband  succumb  to  snake-bite  in  order  to 
flirt  with  the  hero,  while  she  walks  about  "  with  her 
hands  behind  her  head"  with  extreme  naturalness. 
The  only  good  pieces  are  the  intimate  descriptions  of 
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No  more  monthly  payments: 

After  20  December  next 

THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  11  th  edition, 

published  in  29  volumes  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 

will  no  longer  be  sold  direct  to  the  public. 

After  that  date  it  will  be  obtainable 

— through  booksellers  only; 
— for  cash  payment  only  ; 

— at  an  increase  in  price  of  from  £7  5s.  to  £13  15s.  6d. 


The  nth  edition  is  a  new  work — i.e., 
it  is  founded  on  a  fresh  survey.  Its 
40,000  articles,  ranging  from  200  words 
(e.g.,  "  Fashoda  ")  to  180  thousand 
words  (e.g.,  "English  History"),  are 
the  result  of  collaboration  between 
1,500  of  the  first  specialists  of  the  day. 

A  first  payment  of 

only  2\1 

secures  delivery  of  the  29 
volumes  complete,  'with 
bookcase  if  desired. 


INDIA  PAPER: 

29  quarto  volumes  : 
1,000  pages  each  : 
44  million  words  :  400  plates: 
7,000  other  illustrations  :  300 
maps:  occupying  a  cubic  space 

of  ONLY  2  FEET. 


according  to  the  style  ot  binding. 

The  Closing  of  the  Subscription  List  marks 

the  end  of  an  offer  made  on  exceptional  terms,  direct  to 
the  public,  with  the  object  of  popularizing  a  book  of 
universal  utility.  With  a  total  sale  which  should, 
before  the  offer  closes,  amount  to  at  least  80,000 
copies,  the  object  may  be  regarded  as  accomplished, 
and  the  great  work  will  revert  to  the  ordinary  channels 
of  trade,  at  a  more  normal  price  {£7  5s.  to  ^13  15s.  6d. 
more)  payable,  as  is  the  case  with  other  books,  in  cash. 


Conditional  Purchase. 

It  is  not  proposed  at  this  late  hour  to  send  out  any  further 
copies  of  a  prospectus  which  has  already  been  very  widely 
distributed.  The  form  of  subscription  (see  the  opposite  page)  must 
now  replace  the  form  of  inquiry,  though  specific  questions  will 
gladly  be  answered. 

But  before  the  subscription  list  closes,  the  publishers  are  willing 
to  meet,  in  the  fullest  possible  manner,  the  wishes  of  those  who 
desire  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  new  edition. 

"I  do  not  doubt,"  the  reader  may  say,  " the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  only  my 
capacity  to  profit  by  it.    Shall  I  use  it  when  I  have  it  f  " 

No  arguments  on  one  side  or  the  other  can  satisfactorily  settle 
this  question,  to  which  the  only  logical  reply  is  "  Try." 

If  you  will  mark  your  order  form  "  Provisional 
Purchase,"  the  publishers  will  take  back  your  volumes 
after  one  month's  use,  should  you  then  be  willing  to 
dispense  with  them,  and  will  refund  15s.  from  the  21s. 
sent  with  your  order,  retaining  6s.  to  defray  return 
carriage  of  books  and  bookcase. 

N.B. — This  provision  is  limited  by  the  number  of  copies,  ready 
printed  and  bound,  available  for  the  purpose,  and  the  publishers 
undertake  to  accept  only  immediate  orders  on  this  condition.  On 
no  account  will  the  privilege  be  extended  to  those  who  fail  to  mark 
their  order  "  Provisional  Purchase.',' 
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Increase  in  price  of  £7  5s. 


It  is  only  by  taking  advantage  of  all  the  economies 
incidental  to  a  large  and  early  sale  that  the  present  low 
price  and  easy  terms  have  been  made  possible.  The  nature 
of  these  economies,  and  therewith 

the  reasons  for  an  early  withdrawal 

may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  for  subscribers  within  a  given 
short  period,  the  publishers  can  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of 
printing  and  binding,  as  in  the  purchase  of  paper  and  leather. 

2.  It  would  be  within  the  mark  to  estimate  at  ^"800,000  the  expenses 
incurred  before  a  single  copy  of  the  new  edition  had  been  completed. 
In  respect  of  so  heavy  an  expenditure,  it  is  evident  that  purchasers 
before  a  certain  date  merit  favourable  treatment  because  they  give  an 
early  release  to,  and  a  quick  return  upon,  capital  outlay. 

3.  Of  the  51,000  purchasers  whose  orders  had  been  received  by  the 
end  of  the  summer,  over  45,000  paid  only  21/-  with  their  order,  while 
receiving  delivery  of  goods  worth  over  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 
The  carrying  of  deferred  accounts  on  such  a  scale  becomes  too  great 
a  burden  unless  there  be  fixed  a  definite  short  period  within  which  the 
whole  business  may  be  confined  and  all  accounts  liquidated. 

4.  Purchasers  before  December  20  are  entitled  to  the  advantage 
due  to  those  who  respond  in  large  numbers  to  extensive  advertising — a 
method  of  sale  which  proves  very  economical  if  it  succeeds  in  doing  its 
work  within  a  short  period. 

5.  Ultimately,  however,  the  book  itself  is  its  own  most  effective 
advertisement,  and  the  early  purchaser  deserves  preferential  treatment 
on  this  account,  also,  that  the  copy  which  he  is  quick  to  secure  for 
himself  becomes  a  centre  from  which  further  orders  will  result.  In  the 
80,000  copies  which  should  be  distributed  before  the  offer  is  withdrawn 
the  publishers  will  find  the  best  leverage  for  future  sales  at  the  higher 
price. 


Standard  price  per  volume 

for  previous  editions        . .  3°/~ 

Price  after  Dec.  20        . .  22/6 

Present  price  only           ,.  17\6 

At  its  present  price 

one  of  the  cheapest 
books  ever  published. 

The  new  Britannica  equals  in 
contents  440  books  of  ordinary 
octavo  size — 400  pp.  each,  with 
250  words  to  the  page.  If  50 
such  books  were  taken  at  the 
very  low  average  price  of  2/6 
each,  and  as  many  as  200  cost 
only  5/-  each,  and,  of  the 
remainder,  100  cost  7/6  and  90 
cost  12/6,  the  total  cost  of  such 
a  collection  would  amount  to 
£150 — about  6  times  the 
present  price  of  the  new 
Britannica. 

In  fact,  the  purchaser  before 
December  20  obtains  the 
equivalent  in  reading  matter  of 
440  ordinary  books  at  the  rate 
of  only  is.  2d.  each ! 

Immediate  delivery  can  be  given  to  those  who  apply  at  once  and  thus  secure  one  of  the  sets  ready  printed  and 
bound.    Later  subscribers  must  expect  to  await  the  completion  oj  f wither  copies. 


Form  of  subscription  for  the  LAST  SALE  on  the  instalment  system  and  before  the  price  is  raised. 

INDIA  PAPER  IMPRESSION. 


Please  mark  binding  desired  by  a  cross  x  in  one  of  the  squares 
opposite.    Full  sheepskin  (dark  green)  is  recommended  as  a  strong 

and  handsome  binding  at  a  very  low  cost. 
To  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Please  send  me  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  nth  edition,  2g  vols. 

I  enclose  £  being  Wrst  \  and  agree  to 

M  &  (^payment  in  full )  & 

pay  the  balance,  if  any,  in  accordance  with  one  or  other  of  the  alter- 
native methods  shown  opposite. 


I9>  3- 


Name.. 


A  ddress. 


Occupation  _  

If  you  require  a  bookcase  mark  a  cross  x  in  one  of  these  squares  : — 

□  (1)  "  Chippendale,"  solid  mahogany  :  57s.  cash  (or  3  monthly  pay- 

ments of  21s.  after  payments  for  the  book  are  completed). 

□  (2)  2-tier,  solid  mahogany  :  35s.  cash  (2  monthly  payments  of  21s.). 


(Volumes  only  I  inch  thick) 
Cloth  (18/6  a  vol.)     £  s.  d. 
monthly   payments  of    I    I  o 


29 
12  „ 

4  .. 
Cash  price.. 


Full  Sheepskin  (22/6  a  vol.) 


|  |  Full  Morocco  (29/-  a  vol.) 
43  monthly  payments  of    r  1 


12 

8 
4 

Cash  price. 


3  11 
5  6 
10  11 


After 
DEC.  20. 

£1  19  6 


more,  i.e. 

i*34  !6, 
cash  only. 


)£9  8  6 


34  monthly  payments  of  I  I  0 
12        „  „  „     2  16  o 

s  „      ,,431  I  more, 

4     ..        ..  ,,848' 

Cash  price  32  12  6 


t.e. 


cash  only. 


0 


£12  6  6 
{  more,  i.e., 
,  \£S4  7  6, 

42   1   o  J  cash  only. 


Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  already  purchased  have  selected  the  compact  and  handy  India  paper  impression. 
Should  you  for  any  reason  contemplate  purchasing  the  thick  paper  impression,  please  write  for  another  order  form.  The  price, 
cloth  bound,  is  £25  7s.  6d.  (17/6  a  vol.  as  against  30/-  charged  for  previous  editions)  or  27  payments  of  21s.  (£7  5s.  more 
after  December  20,  cash  payments  only). 
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Burma  wherein  the  plot  is  laid  and  the  strange  attrac- 
tion of  Ma  Kin,  the  native  snake-charmer  in  black  silk 
Chinese  trousers  with  yellow  powder  on  her  face  and 
inscrutable  eyes  that  suggest  the  Shwe-Dagon  flaring 
"easterly  with  a  flower  in  her  golden  litee  ".  Other- 
wise there  is  a  great  deal  of  much  ado  about  nothing 
in  the  book. 

"  The  Door  that  has  no  Key."    By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

"  There  was  a  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key  : 
There  was  a  Veil  past  which  I  could  not  see  "  : 
old  Omar  sang  already  in  sunny  Khorasan,  and  now 
in  grey,  modern  London  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton,  struck 
by  the  same  problem  of  the  human  soul  standing  before 
the  locked  portal,  has  presented  us  with  an  exception- 
ally brilliant  society  novel  which  would  be  merciless 
if  its  realism  were  not  all  too  true.  To  say  it  is  like 
Mr.  Robert  Hichens  at  his  best  would  be  but  poor 
praise,  for  it  does  not  strike  any  of  those  occasional 
psychological  discords  of  Hichens.  The  characters  of 
Lenham,  the  magnilicent  valet,  the  old  duke  of  sport- 
ing interests,  the  inane  Blossy  V'erney-Waveney,  Jack, 
that  strayed  Crusader  into  a  world  of  commerce,  Pat 
Mallow  the  Irishman,  the  scheming  Violet,  and  little 
Miss  Hubbard  are  all  drawn  in  perfect  style ;  while  the 
divorce  case,  in  which  several  prominent  characters 
figure,  thinly  disguised  under  the  author's  names,  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  writing. 

"  A  White  Passion."  jj  By  A.   B.   Teetgen.  Wells 
Gardner.  6s. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Teetgen's  "  A  White  Passion  "  is  a  novel 
with  a  moral.  It  describes  life  in  a  small  colony  in 
the  great  Canadian  plains  of  Alberta  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  an  English  prairie  doctor,  George  Liston,  who 
starts  a  hospital  (his  "White  Passion")  there  and 
undergoes  many  trials  to  keep  it  afloat.  When  one 
reads  of  the  ordeals  of  the  settlers  in  cases  of  sickness, 
the  trials  of  the  wives  and  mothers  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  any  medical  aid,  one  first  begins  to  com- 
prehend the  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  those  pioneers 
who  turn  the  waste  lands  into  homesteads.  It  is  a 
book  every  Londoner  should  read  and  appreciate.  The 
doctor  and  Alma  Norway,  the  little  hospital  matron, 
are  not  easily  forgotten. 


BOOKS    ON  ART. 

"  Greek  Art  and  National  Life."    By  S.  C.  Kaines  Smith.  Nisbet 
7s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  book,  a  collection  and  exjDansion  of  lectures  delivered 
as  extension  lectures  in  London,  the  thesis  is  that  art  reflects 
nature  in  the  sense  that  the  artist  is  the  product  of  his  age. 
And  of  course  such  a  thesis  necessitates  at  least  some  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  art.  Mr.  Kaines  Smith  distinguishes 
decorative  from  creative  work  in  that  decorative  is  primarily 
in  service  to  the  thing  decorated,  creative  is  primarily 
"inspired".  But  then  what  is  "inspiration"?  "It  is 
desire  to  express  an  idea  in  service  to  the  gods",  says  Mr. 
Kaines  Smith.  What,  then,  of  Shakespeare,  who  sought 
solely  to  express  ideas,  moved  by  his  wonder  at  life  ?  Mr. 
Smith  would  not,  we  believe,  argue  that  art  which  does  not 
serve  an  ideal  cannot  be  great.  He  would  admit,  we  think, 
that  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  gods,  or  the  desire  to  create 
an  heroic  and  a  perfectly  articulated  rather  than  a  senti- 
mental or  parochial  figure,  is  valuable  to  the  artist  because 
it  necessitates  a  profounder  enthusiasm  and  effort,  just  as 
oak  will  absorb  more  labour  than  deal,  and  just  as  Shake- 
speare's wonder  in  life  j>rovided  sufficient  labour  for  an 
infinite  imagination.  But  would  he  not  admit  that  in 
criticising  actual  results  we  can  only  take  into  account  the 
imaginative  power  manifesting  itself  in  rhythm  and  harmony 
and  inventiveness?  And  if  "art  for  art's  sake"  (in  his 
use  of  the  words)  is  to  be  condemned,  is  it  not  because  rhythm 
and  harmony  and  inventiveness  are  not  things  which  can  be 
seen  in  themselves,  and  the  artist  needs  to  see  something  so 
intensely  that  his  enthusiasm  to  create  it  is  evoked  ?  The 
immediate  point  of  these  comments  is  that,  listening  to  Mr. 
Smith,  we  should  gather  that  work  is  heroic  because  it  repre- 
sents heroism,  and  articulated  because  it  suggests  a  sym- 
metrical and  living  form.   On  f  he  of  her  hand,  Mr.  Smith  does 


not  land  himself  in  the  logical  position  of  those  who  only 

approve  art  which  serves  their  own  particular  gods 
(generally  of  Egypt),  and,  believing  that  art  reflects  the  age, 
ascertain  what  the  age  was  before  they  praise  the  art.  Such 
people  will  prefer  the  Apollo  of  Tenea  to  the  works  of  the 
later  Phidias.  Mr.  Smith  at  least  starts  with  a  definite 
preference  for  Phidias  ;  he  then  makes  the  separate  discovery 
that  he  also  prefers  the  age  of  Phidias.  But,  unfortunately, 
when  he  expresses  his  dislike  of  the  Apollo  it  is  because  it 
represents  a  not  perfectly  articulated  type  with  a  too  amiable 
face.  Is  he  not,  after  all,  himself  referring  to  "  natural 
beauty  ",  and  is  it  not  both  his  danger  and  theirs  to  attempt 
to  impose  laws  on  the  artist  derived  from  personal  taste  or 
philosophical  considerations?  It  is  philosophy  (culled  from 
experience  of  life)  which  says  that  a  symmetrical  form  is 
desirable,  and  that  a  too  amiable  face  is  undesirable.  But 
art  does  not  exist  to  push  home  philosophical  conclusions. 
His  chapter  about  the  influence  of  climate  on  colour  and 
form  is  interesting  and  scientific,  and  ho  often  makes  one 
think. 

"The  Antiquary's  Books."  General  Editor:  J.  Charles  Cox. 
"  Ancient  Painted  Glass  in  England,  1170-1500."  By  Philip 
Nelson.    Hethuen.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Nelson's  is  a  model  short  text-book  for  those  who  want 
information.  He  treats  his  periods  by  centuries,  explain- 
ing the  different  characteristics  of  each,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  done  in  fifty  pages  with  diagrammatic  illustrations  ;  and 
in  spite  or,  perhaps,  because  of  its  impersonality,  with  no 
pedantry.  He  gives  complete  county  lists  of  all  ancient  glass 
to  be  found  in  the  country,  two  pages  on  the  restoration  of 
glass,  and  an  index.  The  vast  labour  going  to  the 
making  of  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  needs  no  com- 
ment:  "Practically  the  only  domestic  glass  which  now 
remains  to  us  are  a  few  windows  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
since  all  the  work  prior  to  that  date  has,  alas!  perished." 
In  his  chapter  on  "The  Vicissitudes  of  Ancient  Glass"  he 
gives  some  hint  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  ecclesiastical 
glass  in  possession  of  which  we  should  now  be  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Puritanical 
iconoclasts  may  admire  the  practical  thoroughness  in- 
dicated by  the  following  short  paragraph :  "  Aubrey,  in 
his  'History  of  Surrey  ',  dealing  with  Croydon,  relates  that 
'  one  Blesse  was  hired  for  half-a-crown  a  day  to  break  the 
painted  glass  windows  at  Croydon'.  On  the  other  hand, 
Fairfax  during  the  siege  of  York  gave  orders  that  the 
bombardment  was  to  spare  the  Minster  as  much  as  possible. 
The  author  is  descriptive  and  exegetic  rather  than  critical, 
but  occasionally  his  point  of  view  is  indicated.  "  The  changes 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
were  those  of  a  maturing  art.  .  .  .  The  stiffness  and  angularity 
of  the  figures  .  .  .  underwent  some  degree  of  development, 
the  figures  becoming  more  natural  .  .  .  whilst  the  character 
of  the  conventional  foliage  shows  already  a  groping  after 
that  naturalistic  treatment  which  attained  to  such  happy 
perfection  in  the  succeeding  Decorated  Style". 

"  The  Art  of  Silhouette.''  By  Desmond  Coke.  Seeker,  10s.  6d 
net. 

Mr.  Coke  would  claim  that  this  "very  charming,  nor  too 
easy,  art"  is  fitted  to  a  lighter  treatment  than  church 
windows ;  one  cannot  help  commenting,  however,  on  a  sort  of 
quasi-facetiousness  in  his  high-spirited  personal  writing, 
which  does  not  turn  his  cataloguing  into  literature.  But  he 
knows  his  subject,  and  a  many  years'  mania,  self-confessed, 
for  collecting  has  sharpened  his  critical  sense.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  well  reproduced,  though,  as  one  sup- 
poses, this  has  been  an  easy  matter.  Silhouettes,  it  seems, 
are  much  sought  after  now,  and  the  best  silhouettists  were 
Edouart,  Charles,  Miers,  and  Mrs.  Beetham.  Phil  May  did 
a  few,  and  that  of  Mickiewicz,  the  Polish  poet,  is  a  specimen 
lively  enough.  The  author  pays  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Jackson's 
"  History",  and  it  is  of  set  purpose  that  his  own  contribu- 
tion is  not  a  history. 

"An  Artist  in  Italy."     By    Walter    Tyndale.      Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    20s.  net. 

' '  Italy  in  the  early  eighties  .  .  .  seemed  a  long  way  off 
when  each  mile  was  reckoned  at  a  penny,  and  pence  were 
nearly  as  scarce  as  patrons  in  want  of  a  beginner's  work. 
Nevertheless,  I  got  there."  Yes,  like  many  another  crafts- 
man with  patience  and  perseverance  and  real  love  of  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  previously  created  art,  Mr.  Tyndale 
has  got  there  ;  and,  writing  "  R.I."  after  his  name,  is  styled 
an  artist.  These  profusely  illustrated  guide-books,  in  big 
print  on  large  pages,  are  popular  enough  with  publishers. 
They  are  chatty  (you  may  find  a  round  dozen  of  "  I's  "  on  a 
page),  informative,  and  refer  to  such  literature  as  Buskin's 
"  Stones  of  Venice",  Vasari,  and  the  work  of  John  Adding- 
lon  Symonds.    "This  volume  is  littlo  more  than  a  painter's 
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Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  List. 

NEW   NOVELS   READY   THIS  DAY. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland." 

SOMETHING  AFAR 

By    MAXWELL    GRAY.  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Bracknels." 

THE  GENTLE  LOVER 

By    FORREST    REID.  ©s. 
JUST  PUBLISHED. 


LORD  LYONS 

A   RECORD   OF    BRITISH  DIPLOMACY. 

By    the    Right    Hon.    LORD  NEWTON. 

With  Portraits.       In  Two  Volumes.       30s.  net. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — "A  few  biographies— there  is  rarely  more 
than  one  in  any  year — stand  out  as  valuable  additions  to  the  world's  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  Lord  Newton's  life  of  his  late  chief  is  of  this  small 
company." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  The  book  is  one  of  signal  importance,  and 
its  long  series  of  unprinted  documents  form  a  thrilling  and  indispensable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS,  DUKE  OF  CUM- 
BERLAND. HIS  EARLY  LIFE  AND 
TIMES,  1721-174S.  By  the  Hon.  EVAN  CHAR- 
TERIS.     12s.  6d.  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PENINSULAR 

VETERAN.  By  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel  JOSEPH 
ANDERSON,  C.B.,  K.H.    10s.  6d.  net. 

A  New  Book  of  Humorous  Verse  by  the  Author  of  "  Ruthless 
Rhymes  for  Heartless  Homes." 

THE  MOTLEY  MUSE 

By    HARRY  GRAHAM. 
With  Illustrations  by  lewis  Baumer.      3s.  6d.  net. 


Important  Announcements, 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  NEXT  WEEK. 

LIFE    AND    LETTERS  OF 
GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

4th  EARL  of  CLARENDON 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart. 

In  two  Volumes.      With  Portraits.      Demy  8vo.      30s.  net. 

[Oct.  iS. 

Born  in  1800  and  dying  in  1870,  it  was  Lord  Clarendon's  lot  to  wield  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  course  of  affairs,  being  employed  in  a  succession  of 
highly  responsible,  and  even  critical,  situations.  The  chief  interest  in  these 
volumes  will  be  found  in  Lord  Clarendon's  private  correspondence  ;  Charles 
Greville  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  often  expressed  a  hope  that  his  letters 
should  find  their  way  into  literature.  In  addition  to  comments  upon  public 
events  they  contain  personal  gossip  of  an  entertaining  sort. 

MEiMORIES  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE.  By 

Major-General  Sir  H.  M.  BENGOUGH,  K.CB.  Svo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

SPLENDID  FAILURES.  By  harry  graham, 

Author  of  "  A  Group  of  Scottish  Women,"  "The  Mother  of 
Parliaments,"  &c.    With  Portraits.    8vo.     10s.  (id.  net. 

THE   FALL   OF  PROTECTION.  By 

BERNARD  HOLLAND,  CB.    8vo.    12s.  Gd.  net. 

THE  CORINTHIAN  YACHTSMAN'S 

HANDBOOK.  By  FRANCIS  B.  COOKE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.     10s.  (id.  net. 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  22. 

SIR  FREDERICK  COVVEN'S  REMINISCENCES. 

MY  ART  and  MY  FRIENDS. 

By  SIR  F.  H.  COWEN.     I  Vol.,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

In  this  amusing  and  lively  volume  Sir  Frederick  Cowen  draws  upon  his 
ample  fund  of  anecdote  concerning  the  many  friends  all  over  the  world  whom 
he  has  made  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  distinguished  musical  career. 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43,  Maddox  Street,  W. 


FOUR  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 


IN 


NISBETS' 

AUTUMN  LIST 

Just  Published. 
Demy  Svo.    With  forty-one  portraits.    7/6  net. 

Pillars  oi  Society 

By  A.  G.  GARDINER, 

Author  of  "  Prophets,  Priests,  and  Kings." 

Times. — "He  hits  rather  harder  than  Mr.  M'Carthy  ; 
he  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  more  often  in  earnest ; 
but  he  has  the  same  happy  facility  for  knocking  off  a  trait 
in  a  phrase." 

Now  Ready. 

Demy  Svo.    With  six  photogravure  portraits.    IS/- net. 

The  Empress 
Frederick : 

A  MEMOIR. 

This  is  the  first  sincere  and  complete  life  of  the  Empress 
Frederick  (sister  of  King  Edward  and  mother  of  the  Kaiser) 
to  appear  either  in  English  or  German.  It  will,  undoubtedly, 
long  remain  the  standard  Biography. 

Times. — "  Nothing  could  be  more  delicate  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  magic  element  in  the  Empress 
Frederick's  life  is  brought  out  in  this  memoir." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "A  deeply  interesting  and  convincing 
study  of  the  life  and  character  ot  Queen  Victoria's  eldest 
daughter." 

Morning  Post. — "  Free  from  all  suspicion  of  white- 
washing." 

Shortly. 

Royal  8vo.      With  many  illustrations,  some  hitherto  un- 
published, in  colour  and  black  and  white.    15/-  net. 
Limited  edition,  Demy  4to.  of  175  copies.    32/-  net. 

Phiz  and  Dickens 

By  EDGAR  BROWNE. 

The  name  of  Hablot  K.  Browne  ("  Phiz  ")  will  always 
remain  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the  great  author 
whose  best-known  illustrator  he  was.  This  volume, 
written  by  his  son,  ccntains  much  new  matter  of  the  highest 
interest  regarding  the  Dickens  circle,  and  a  great  number  of 
hitherto  unpublished  illustrations  by  "  Phiz." 

Just  Out.    Demy  Svo.    7/6  net. 

Greek  Art 
and  National  Life 

By  S.  C.  KAINES  SMITH. 

Observer. — "  Fresh,  learned,  and  illuminating." 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENT  LIST 

22  BERNERS  STREET,  W. 
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record  of  the  places  he  visited  while  in  search  of  material 
for  his  professional  work  " — that  is  modest  and  unexception- 
able. Venice  and  Siena  are  two  of  the  chief  places,  and  Mr. 
Tyndale  made  many  transcripts  of  their  street  views  and 
interiors.  He  has  an  irritating  trick,  when  he  has  picked  out 
his  little  piece  of  masonry  and  street  for  reproduction,  of 
placing  a  contadina  or  bambino  conspicuously  for  local 
colour,  and  the  human  form  he  photographs  not  well. 
Perhaps  "  A  Stall  at  the  Rialto,  Venice  ",  has  in  it  as  much 
ai-tistic  treatment  as  any;  the  "Via  Capassi "  is  prettily 
selected  ;  "  Siena,  a  city  on  a  hill ",  reminds  one  that  Italy 
is  the  land  of  glowing  colour.;  and  "The  Salute  from  the 
Giudecca  "  reminds  one  of  Turner.  Mr.  Tyndale  is  a  work- 
man who  can  handle  his  tools  with  delicacy,  and  that  is  more 
than  one  says  for  many  an  "R.I." 

"The  Wallace  Collection."     By  Frank  Rutter.    Grant  Richards. 
2s.  net. 

New  information  acquired  during  1912-13  has  made  many 
books  on  the  Wallace  Collection  out  of  date.  Mr. 
Rutter  has  therefore  compiled  a  handbook  which  aims  at 
presenting  in  a  popular  form  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
researches  into  the  history  of  some  of  the  principal  art 
treasures  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  The  little  book  is  well 
illustrated. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  The   Unexpurgated   Case  against    Woman  Suffrage."    By  Sir 
Almroth  S.  Wright.    Constable.    2s.  6ct.  net. 

This  is  a  formal  expansion  of  the  famous  letter  of  March 
1912  :  an  essay  to  show  how  woman  is  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually  unfit  for  the  franchise.  In  a  modest 
preface  Sir  Almroth  Wright  disclaims  authority  or  proof 
for  his  conclusions.  Let  them  be  accepted,  or  not,  as  general 
truths  based  upon  evidence.  But  the  text  is  in  places  very 
terrible  and  very  stark.  "  One  would  not  be  far  from  the 
truth",  says  Sir  Almroth,  "  if  one  alleged  that  there  are  no 
good  women,  but  only  women  who  have  lived  under  the 
influence  of  good  men."  This,  of  course,  is  less  ferocious 
criticism  than  it  seems.  Many  of  Sir  Almroth's  opinions, 
isolated  in  this  way  from  their  context,  read  like  the 
sentences  of  some  dreadful  misogynist  in  a  temper.  But 
they  are  rarely  as  startling  as  they  seem.  The  above,  for 
example,  quite  naturally  drives  in  the  point  of  Sir  Almroth's 
argument  as  to  the  difference  between  man's  public  communal 
morality  and  woman's  personal  morality  of  the  hearth.  It 
means  simply  what  Meredith  meant  when  he  said  that 
woman  would  be  the  last  creature  to  be  civilised  by  man. 
Meredith,  who  worshipped  women,  said  this  with  an  implica- 
tion that  woman  was,  possibly,  the  nobler  for  living  closer 
to  nature  than  man.  In  Sir  Almroth,  putting  forward  much 
the  same  idea,  we  suspect  a  less  boundless  worship  than  that 
which  gave  to  us  Meredith's  wonderful  gallery  of  noble  and 
lovely  women.  Every  one  of  Sir  Almroth's  pages  is  vitriol 
for  the  woman  suffragist ;  but  there  is  no  real  offence  in  these 
pages  for  men,  or  women,  with  brains  enough  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  abstract  and  what  is  personal,  and  with 
humour  enough  to  discount  the  hearty  and  occasionally  enter- 
taining truculence  with  which  Sir  Almroth  goes  into  his 
subject.  Such  readers  will  find  here  the  soundest  and  wisest 
discussion  of  woman  suffrage  yet  written.  Sir  Almroth  says 
clearly  and  well — in  brutal  truth — what  the  majority  of  men 
and  women  to-day  are  thinking  about  the' feminist  franchise 
agitation. 

"  Paul  Bourget."    By  Ernest  Dimnet.    Constable.  Is. 

This  is  a  member  of  Messrs.  Constable's  little  series  of 
modern  biographies.  M.  Paul  Bourget's  literary  progress  is 
here  described  in  an  essay  of  a  hundred  odd  pages,  full  of 
good  criticism.  M.  Dimnet  is  the  best  possible  author  of 
such  a  book.  He  writes  excellent  English,  and  thoroughly 
knows  modern  France.  Here,  too,  he  has  a  subject  to  his 
heart.  M.  Bourget  in  French  letters  stands  perfectly  for 
influences  which  are  leading  France  to-day  into  a  higher 
patriotism  and  a  better  philosophy.  M.  Dimnet  has  else- 
where written  so  excellently  of  France's  new  humanity  that 
he  was  bound  to  have  something  worth  saying — and  to  say 
it  well — of  M.  Bourget,  whose  "  Le  Disciple  "  amazed  the 
materialists  years  before  M.  Bergson  had  begun  to  lecture 
upon  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  inanimate.  Now,  of 
course,  M.  Bourget  feels  with  the  Action  francaise.  He  is 
Royalist  and  Catholic.  That  to-day  is  less  surprising  than 
was  "  Le  Disciple"  in  1889.  The  story  of  M.  Bourget 
is  in  a  way  the  story  of  modern  France  ;  and  in  tracing  his 
artistic  progress  M.  Dimnet  has  undoubtedly  written  the 
most  interesting  miniature  of  this  series. 


"The  Dramatic   Works  of  Gerhart   Hauptmann."     Edited  by 
Ludwig  Lewisohn.    Seeker.    5s.  each  volume. 

This  beautiful  English  edition  of  Hauptmann's  plays  will 
be  noticed  at  length  when  the  six  volumes  are  complete. 
Two  volumes,  containing  the  earlier  social  dramas,  are 
already  issued  ;  we  hear  that  the  others  will  be  issued  during 
the  autumn.  We  can  say  already  that  the  format  of  this 
edition  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Mr.  Seeker's  equally 
beautiful  edition  of  Hankin.  The  ti-anslation,  so  far  as  we 
have  had  time  to  look  into  it,  is  excellent.  There  is  no 
German  Knglish  here.  Of  course,  the  test  will  come  with 
Hauptmann's  later  poetic  plays.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Keeker 
will  succeed  in  this  good  work.  Hauptmann,  easily  the  first 
of  the  German  dramatists,  is  too  little  known  in  England, 
where  he  should,  before  many  years  have  passed,  speak  to  a 
Larger  audience  than  Ibsen  has  ever  been  able  to  command. 
When  this  edition  has  laid  open  the  treasures  of  his  theatre 
to  English  readers  wo  will  more  particularly  explain  why 
people  interested  in  the  modern  European  theatre  can  less 
afford  to  neglect  Hauptmann  than  any  living  dramatic 
author  of  to-day. 

"  Songs  from  Books."    By  Rudyard  Kipling.   Macmillan.  6s 

These  are  the  "  whifts  of  song"  Fra  Lippo  heard.  They 
are  quick  with  memory  of  the  life  and  colour  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  world,  teasing  the  reader  with  echoes.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  here  collected  all  the  verses  and  chapter 
headings  scattered  through  his  books.  Looking  them 
through,  the  mind  is  tantalised  with  stories  they  half 
recall — rapidly,  one  after  another.  Every  lover  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  work  will  like  to  have  this  book;  to  run  through 
the  verses,  letting  them  jog  his  imagination  into  visions 
and  dreams  of  India,  Puck's  England,  and  the  Jungle. 
If  this  volume  of  verses  falls  into  good  hands  we  foresee 
a  pretty  thorough  re-reading  of  Mr.  Kipling's  tales. 

"Garden  Trees  and  Shrubs."    By  Walter  P.  Wright.  Headley. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

M  r.  Wright  has  divided  his  book  into  three  unequal 
parts.  In  the  first  part  he  discusses  with  taste  and  a 
feeling  for  the  refinements  of  his  art  the  beauty  and 
value  of  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  build  of  a  landscape. 
In  the  second  part  he  is  straitly  practical,  discussing  soils 
and  shade  and  sun  and  planting  and  pruning  and  thinning 
and  pests  and  disease.  In  the  third  part  he  advises 
gardeners  upon  the  selection  of  their  shrubs  and  trees — 
what  kinds  are  suitable  for  gardens  by  the  sea,  in  the 
town,  in  the  country ;  what  shrubs  will  make  hedges  or 
go  into  shady  places  or  in  the  rock  garden.  The  fourth 
part  has  a  very  valuable  list  in  alphabetical  order 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  with  short  descriptions  and  comments 
upon  their  growth  and  habit.  This  is  an  extremely  help- 
ful book  as  well  for  gardeners  as  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  gardens.  The  illustrations  we  like  less  than 
the  text.  The  merit  of  the  original  paintings  we  cannot 
measure ;  but  their  reproductions  in  colour  are  often 
garish  and  blotchy.  The  laburnum,  for  example,  is 
illustrated  in  a  smudge  of  yellow  that  gives  no  idea  of 
the  lisrht,  dropping  grace  of  this  lovely  tree.  Really 
beautiful  illustrations  in  colour  are,  however,  very  rare; 
and  these  are  not  comparatively  bad  examples  of  their 
kind. 

"  The  Empresses  of  Constantinople."  By  Joseph  McCabe.  Methuen. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Joseph  McCabe  has  made  another  book  about  cele- 
brated ladies  whom  scandal  has  touched  with  interest.  Here 
we  stand  before  "the  long  quaint  gallery  of  the  Byzantine 
Empresses."  Mr.  McCabe  has  discreetly  re-hashed  for 
popular  readers  the  tale  of  filthy  cruelties  and  violent  sex- 
affairs  of  the  Byzantine  Court  in  the  period  covered  by  Diehl, 
Schlumberger,  and  Professor  Bury.  The  attractions  of  his 
theme  are  fairly  set  out,  so  that  the  reader  who  likes  this 
kind  of  thing  may  start  with  appetite  upon  edge  for  stories 
of  circus-girls  who  wore  the  purple.  As  Mr.  McCabe  points 
out:  "the  biographer  should  not  be  a  moralist".  We 
allow  this;  but  require  on  the  other  hand  that  the  biographer 
should  either  be  sufficiently  a  scholar  to  add  his  mite  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  world's  history,  or  a  writer  with  imagina- 
tive gift  to  call  back  into  life  the  spirit  and  pageant  of  old 
years.  Mr.  McCabe  is,  so  far  as  these  Byzantine  empresses 
reveal  him,  neither.  As  an  historian  he  makes  no  pretence. 
He  does  not,  like  some  of  his  class  of  bookmakers,  append 
a  list  of  authorities  he  has  not  read,  though  he  does  hint  in 
his  preface  at  the  existence  of  certain  Greek  chroniclers 
"  little  disposed  to  speak  of  imperial  women  until  they 
either  misbehave  themselves  or  come  to  wield  a  mastery  over 
men".     These  chroniclers  had,  it  seems,  already  acquired 
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MR.  HEINEMANN'S 
AUTUMN  BOOKS. 


AN    UNIQUE  BOOK. 
ART  IN  SPAIN  &  PORTUGAL.  (Ars 

Una  Series.)  By  Marcel  Dieulafoy,  Membre  de 
l'Institut.  With  600  Illustrations  and  4  Coloured  Plates. 
6s.  net. 

"  It  is  packed  with  information." — Scotsman. 

A  Life  of  W.  T.  Stead,  by  his  Daughter. 
MY  FATHER:  Personal  and  Spiritual 

Reminiscences.  By  E.  W.  Stead.  Illustrated.  10s. 
net. 

"  A  loyally  intimate  and  therefore  permanently  valuable 
memoir." — Glasgow  Herald. 

MIR  ABE  AU.    By  Louis  Barthou,  Premier  of 
France.    Illustrated.    10s.  net. 
"  Few  books  of  its  kind  issued  in  recent  years  by  the 
European  Press  have  surpassed  M.  Louis  Barthou's  '  Mirabeau,' 
a  supremely  interesting  book." — Sunday  Times. 

THE  DAFFODIL  FIELDS.    A   Poem  by 

John  Masefield,  Author  of  "  Dauber,"  etc.   3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  AKBAR.  A 

Book  for  Children.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Byam  Shaw.    6s.  net. 

FIFTY  CARICATURES.    By  Max  Beer 

bohm.    6s.  net. 
All  the  prominent  people  in   Art,    Literature,  Society, 
Government,  and  Affairs. 

COLLECTED    WORKS  OF 

EDMUND  GOSSE,   C.B.,  LL.D.    5  vols. 

6s.  net.  each.    Now  ready.   Vol.  II.,  Gossip  in  a  Library. 

THE  RENAISSANCE.    By  Arthur  Count 

Gobineau.  English  Edition.  Edited  by  Dr.  Oscar 
Levy.    20  Illustrations.    10s.  net. 

LOUIS    XVI.     FURNITURE.     With  an 

Introduction  by  S.  de  Ricci,  and  500  Plates.    25s.  net. 

LIGHTSHIPS  &  LIGHTHOUSES.  By 

F.  A.  Talbot.    With  nearly  100  Plates.    6s.  net. 

APHRODITE    and  Other   Poems.  By 

John  Helston.    5s.  net. 

BLOSSOMS    FROM     A  JAPANESE 

GARDEN.    By  Mary  Fenollosa. 

THE    SEAS    ANTHOLOGY.    By  J  E. 

Patterson,  Author  of  "  My  Vagabondage,"  &c. 
Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  net. 


NEWEST  6/-  NOVELS. 

THE  WOMAN  THOU  GA VEST  ME 

(Now  in  its  170th  Thousand.)  Hall  Caitie 

THE  DARK  FLOWER  John  Galsworthy 
THE  IN  DISCRETIONS  OF  DR.  CARSTAIRS 
THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CAMILLA 

Gertrude  Hall 

DIANA  &  TWO  SYMPHONIES  F.  Toye 
LETTERS  FR  031  LA  BAS  Rachel  Hayxvard 
THE  PERFECT  WIFE  Joseph  Keating 
THE  VICTIMS  George  Willoughby 

SET  TO  PARTNERS  Mrs.  H.  Dudeney 

LIBBT  ANN  Sadie  Katherine  Casey 

THE  GARDEN  WITHOUT  WALLS 

Coningsby  Datvson 
MARRYING  OF  HESTER  RAIN  SB  ROOK 

J.  A.  Revermort 
MERRY  MARAUDERS  A.  J.  Rees 

THE  MILKY  WAY  F.  Tennyson  Jesse 

SPLENDID  ILLUSTRATED  AUTUMN   LIST  will  be   sent  on 
application  to  Dept.  S.R.,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

WIVE.  HEINEMANN, 
21   BEDFORD  ST.,   LONDON,  W.C. 


Henry 
G.  Bohn 


Twenty 
New\folumes 
NowReady 


Bohns 
Popular 
Library 

m/Z  Fcap  8vo.  Strongly  \£ 
J[NET  bound  in  cloth.  JNE1 

21,  22.   Burney  (F.).   The  Early  Diary  of  Frances  Burney 

(Madame  DArblay),  1768-1778.    2  vols. 
23-25.    Carlyie.     History  of   the  French  Revolution. 
Introduction   and  Notes   by   J.   Holland  Rose, 
Litt.D.    3  vols. 
26,  27.  Emerson  (R.  W.).     Works.     Vol.   III.  :  Society 
and  Solitude — Letters  and  Social  Aims — Addresses. 
Vol.  IV.  :  Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
29.    Fielding:  (H.).   Tom  Jones.   2  vols. 
).   Jameson  (Mrs.).   Shakespeare's  Heroines. 

1.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  The  Thoughts  of. 

2.  Mignet.   History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
from  1789  to  1814. 

33-35.    Montaigne.    Essays.   3  vols. 
36-38.   Ranke.   History  of  the  Popes.   3  vols. 

39.  Trollope  (Anthony).    The  Warden. 
Introduction  by  Frederic  Harrison. 

40.  Trollope  (Anthony).  Barchester  Towers. 


a  prospectus/ 
k  ^giving  a  history  of  the  famous  Bonn's 
^Libraries" from  their  inauguration 
to  the  present  day. 

U.BELL  AND  SONS  El 

LONDON, 

w.c. 


The  Standard  Life  of  Napoleon 

The  Life  of 

NAPOLEON  I 


■BY 


Dr.  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE 

Reader  in  Modern  History 
University  of  Cambridge. 


Now  Ready. 

New,  Cheaper  and 
Revised  Edition. 
11J6  pp. 


6/- 


Net, 


"To  say  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Rose  has  written 
the  best  life  of  Napoleon  yet  published  is 
but  faint  praise." — Times. 


G.  BELL  AND  SONS,  LTD. 
Portugal  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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tho  method  of  tho  maker  of  books  to-day  -extreme  reticence 
upon  historical  events  in  general,  in  favour  of  scandalous 
stories  of  the  Court.  We  should  add  that  this  book  of  Mr. 
McCabe  is  very  good  of  its  class.  He  refines  the  scandal  of 
Ins  theme  to  an  extent  that  shows  he  might,  with  some  ad- 
vantage to  English  letters,  be  better  employed  than  in  work 
of  this  plentiful  and  disingenuous  kind.  He  has  not  only 
read  the  chroniclers  in  Greek,  but  has  suppressed  all  the  more 
revolting  features  of  his  story  which  the  original  Greek 
reveals. 

"  Pemba,  the  Spice  Island  of  Zanzibar."  By  J.  E.  E.  Craster 
Fisher  Unwin.    12s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  Captain  Craster's  account  of  his  survey  of  Pemba, 
a  spice  island  sixty  miles  north  of  Zanzibar.  It  is  a 
plain  tale  of  work  and  inquiry  from  day  to  day,  with 
occasional  discursions  into  history  and  manner*.  His  chief 
virtue  is  to  avoid  the  cheap  humour,  reflection,  and  anecdote 
which  to-day  disfigure  the  greater  body  of  travel  literature. 
Captain  Craster's  book  is  nowhere  spoiled  in  this  way ; 
nor  is  its  value  entirely  negative.  As  a  faithful  account 
of  work  in  an  island  virtually  unvisited  and  unknown  it 
adds  a  small  corner  of  the  world  to  our  knowledge.  There 
are  some  excellent  photographs.  Captain  Craster  evidently 
has  none  of  the  travelling  photographer's  mania.  The 
pictures  inserted  into  this  book  are  pertinent  and 
interesting. 

"Aviation."    By  Algernon  E.  Berriman.    Methnen.    10s.  6d.  net. 

To  write  of  flight  scientifically  but  to  avoid  the  grosser 
technicalities  that  put  off  the  reader  who  is  not  an 
engineering  specialist  is  Mr.  Berriman's  problem.  Wholly 
to  write  in  plain  English  upon  scientific  subjects  is  im- 
possible; but  undoubtedly  there  are  many  scientists  who 
exaggerate  the  necessity  for  their  jargon  and  shut  their 
books  unnecessarily  to  the  ordinary  curious  man.  Mr. 
Berriman  opens  his  expert  knowledge  for  all  who  care 
to  take  a  little  pains.  The  technique  of  flying  cannot  be 
discussed  without  talk  about  span,  chord,  and  gap;  about 
wing-warping  and  side-slips.  But  here  is  no  wilful 
obfuscation ;  and  Mr.  Berriman  packs  his  best  learning 
into  appendices.  We  feel  sure  that  many  readers — apart 
from  the  specialist  who  will  pore  on  Mr.  Berriman's 
hieroglyphics  and  tables — will  look  into  these  pages  with 
pleasure.  The  fascination  of  flight  is  felt  by  thousands 
to-day.  Few  who  have  seen  one  of  M.  Bleriot's  beautiful 
machines  come  lightly  to  earth  can  resist  a  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  flight.  In  this 
book  of  Mr.  Berriman  you  may  dip  or  go  deep,  as  you 
please. 

"  A  Soldier's  Diary."    By  M.  C.  Jackson.    Max  Goschen.    10s.  6d 

This  is  a  new  departure.  It  is  the  plain,  unvarnished 
story  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  told  from  his  letters  and 
sketches  written  and  drawn  during  the  South  African  war. 
It  has  no  pretence  at  literary  style,  although  it  is  grammati- 
cal. But  as  a  real  touch  of  nature,  it  has  a  force  which 
makes  it  of  interest.  Neither  has  the  author  any  concep- 
tion of  the  art  of  drawing.  Still,_  his  rough  sketches  will 
illustrate  what  he  means.  Altogether  it  is  so  novel  a  venture 
that  it  is  well  worth  perusing. 

Macmillan's  Shilling  Theological  Library. — "  The  Candle  of  the 
lord  ",  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  ;  "  Sixteen  Village  Sermons  ", 
"  Discipline  of  the  Christian  Character  ",  by  Dean  Church  ; 
"Sermons  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible",  by  Professor  Hort ; 
"  Personality,  Human  and  Divine  ",  "  Divine  Immanence  ",  by 
Dr.  J.  It.  Illingworth;  "Village  Sermons",  "Good  News  of 
God",  by  Charles  Kingsley;  "Faith  and  Modern  Thought", 
by  William  Temple;  "The  Gospel  of  the  Besurrection  ",  by 
Bishop  Westcott;  "The  Faith  of  a  Christian",  by  Bernard 
Lucas;  "Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia",  Anonymous.  Macmillan. 
Is.  each. 

This  series  will  enable  many  a  man  to  think  with  other 
men  whose  minds  are  larger  than  his  own.  Few  of  these 
works  have  appeared  at  so  cheap  a  price  hitherto,  and 
although  the  colour  of  the  cloth  binding  is  very  unattractive, 
the  writers  and  their  subjects  will  command  the  attention 
of  very  many  who  have  not  been  able  to  afford  the  earlier 
and  more  expensive  editions.  The  type  is  mostly  lee'ded, 
which  makes  the  books  easy  to  read — with  the  exception 
of  "  The  Faith  of  a  Christian  "'■ — and  the  paper  is  a  pleasant 
white.  The  revived  interest  in  the  Science  of  Theology  makes 
the  publication  of  this  series  timely.  None  of  the  works 
can  be  said  to  be  quite  out  of  date,  though  Dean  Church's 
"Village  Sermons"  might  have  been  replaced  by  a  work  of 
more  importance ;  and  Bernard  Lucas'  work,  hitherto 
anonymous,  has  already  been  published  at  6d. 


AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs.  Macmillan's   list   of   forthcoming   books  includes 

in  (hr  department  of  biography  and  history  "Tho  Life  of 
Edward  Bulwer,  First  Lord  Lytton",  by  his  grandson;  a 
sumptuous  edition  in  six  volumes,  uniform  with  the  illus- 
trated edition  of  Green's  "Short  History  of  the  English 
People",  of  Maeaulay's  "  History  of  England",  edited  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Firth  :  "  The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale  ", 
by  Sir  Edward  Cook;  "Fifty  Years  of  My  Life",  by 
Theodore  Iloosevelt,  who  also  contribute!  an  introduction  to 
"Hungary's  Fight  for  National  Existence",  a  history  of 
the  great  uprising  led  by  Francis  Radoczi  II.  in  1703-1711, 
by  Baron  Hengelmuller.  Still  another  edition  of  Tennyson 
is  announced,  the  special  feature  of  this  being  that  the  reader 
will  get,  for  the  first  time  in  a  single  volume,  not  only  the 
complete  works,  but  also  a  special  memoir  written  by  the 
present  Lord  Tennyson  and  the  author's  notes,  which  have 
hitherto  only  appeared  in  the  Eversley  edition.  Of  illus- 
trated books,  a  new  edition  of  the  "Just  So  Stories"  is 
promised,  with  twelve  additional  illustrations  in  colour  by 
Joseph  M.  Gleeson,  and  an  essay  on  "The  Art  of  Botti- 
celli ",  by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  with  twenty-three  collotype 
reproductions  of  the  artist's  work.  Special  interest  will 
attach  to  the  new  volume  in  the  "  Highways  and  Byways  " 
series — "Highways  and  Byways  in  the  Border",  written 
by  the  late  Andrew  Lang  and  his  brother,  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson.  In  fiction,  besides  a  volume  of 
stories  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  bearing  the  somewhat 
cumbrous  title  "  A  Changed  Man,  The  Waiting  Supper,  and 
Other  Tales,  concluding  with  the  Romantic  Adventures  of 
a  Milkmaid",  the  more  important  are  "The  Custom  of 
the  Country  ",  by  Mrs.  Wharton  ;  "  Here  are  Ladies",  by 
Mr.  James  Stephens,  the  author  of  "  The  Crock  of  Gold  "  ; 
and  a  new  story  by  Miss  Florence  Montgomery. 

Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.'s  list  includes  "  The  Life  of 
Charles  Eliot  Norton",  from  his  letters  and  note-books; 
"  The  Diary  of  Li  Hung  Chang"  ;  "Letters  and  Recollec- 
tions of  Alexander  Agassiz "  ;  "The  Secret  History  of  the 
Balkan  War  ",  by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Rankin,  who  was  the 
special  war  correspondent  of  "The  Times"  with  the 
Bulgarian  forces  ;  and  "The  Hapsburg  Monarchy  ",  by  Mr. 
Wickham  Steed,  who  was  until  recently  "The  Times" 
correspondent  in  Austria-Hungary.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
admirers  and  detractors  will  alike  look  forward  to  his  new 
volume  of  plays,  which  is  to  be  called  "Misalliance",  and 
is  to  include  a  "Preface  on  Parents  and  Children"; 
"Misalliance";  "Preface  on  Shakespear";  "The  Dark 
Lady  of  the  Sonnets  "  ;  and  "Fanny's  First  Play  ". 

Two  books  in  Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Song'  list  will  be 

of  special  interest  to  readers  of  the  "Saturday  Review" — ■ 
a  study  of  "Richard  Wagner,  Composer  of  Operas",  by 
Mr.  John  F.  Runciman,  and  "The  Comedy  of  Manners", 
a  history  of  the  so-called  Restoration  Drama,  by  Mr.  John 
Palmer.  Other  important  announcements  are  a  beautifully 
illustrated  book  on  "Old  English  China",  by  Mrs. 
Willoughby  Hodgson  ;  "Toryism",  a  political  dialogue,  by 
Mr.  Keith  Feiling,  with  a  foreword  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  ; 
"King's  College  Lectures  on  Colonial  Problems",  with  a 
preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies;  "Imperialism  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
1876-1887",  and  "The  King's  Government",  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Gretton  ;  a  series  of  studies  entitled  "Imperial  History", 
by  Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord;  and  "Horace  Walpole's 
World  ",  a  study  of  Whig  society  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
by  Miss  Alice  Greenwood. 

Messrs.    Blackwood's    new    books    this    autumn  include 

biographies  of  Madame  Necker,  by  Mr.  Mark  Gambier 
Parry  ;  of  Sir  William  Arrol,  by  Sir  Robert  Purvis ;  of  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall,  by  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  ;  and  of  Lord 
Ardwall,  by  Mr.  John  Buchan. 

Mr.  Heinemann  announces  several  handsome  gift-books — 
"Arthur  Rackham's  Picture  Book",  with  an  introduction 
by  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch ;  "Mother  Goose:  The  Old 
Nursery  Rhymes  ",  also  illustrated  by  Mr.  Rackham  ;  "  The 
'Story  of  Chanticleer",  adapted  from  the  French  of  M. 
Edmond  Rostand  by  Mrs.  Hann,  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Shephard  ;  and  "  Blossoms  from  a  Japanese  Garden  ", 
by  Mary  Fenollosa,  with  twenty  plates  in  colour  by  Japanese 
artists. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  ready  for  publication  "The  Life 
and  Letters  of  George  Villiers,  Fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon  ", 
by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell;  "A  Civil  Servant  in  Burma", 
by  Sir  Herbert  Thirkell  White,  until  recently  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Burma;  "Memories  of  a  Soldier's  Life",  by 
Major-General  Sir  H.  M.  Bongough  ;  "The  Fall  of  Protec- 
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GENERAL  BOOKS. 

THE  REPUBLICS  OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH 

AMERICA.  Their  Resources,  Industries,  Sociology, 
and  Future.  By  C.  REGINALD  ENOCK,  C.E., 
F.  R.G.S.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Square  demy 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MASTERS  OF  PAST  TIME.    By  EUGENE 

FROMETIN.  Translated  from  the  French.  With 
Coloured  and  Half- tone  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  JAPAN.    By  OKA- 

KURA-YOSHISAB  URO,  Professor  at  the  Higher 
Normal  School,  Tokyo.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  GARDEN  CITY.  A  Study  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  a  Modern  Town.   By  C.  B.  PURDOM. 

With  special  Appendices  on  Land  Tenure,  Small  Hold- 
ings, &c,  by  Harold  Craske,  Cecil  Harmsworth, 
M.P.,  Raymond  Unvvin,  F.R.I. B. A.,  &c.  With  Four 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  T.  Friedenson,  and  over  200 
Photographs,  Plans,  &c.    Square  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

KOREAN  FOLK  TALES  :  IMPS,  GHOSTS,  AND 

FAIRIES.  Translated  for  the  first  time  from  the  Korean 
of  Im  Bang  and  Yi  Ryuk  by  JAMES  S.  GALE. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  FISHING  STORIES.     Edited  by 

F.  G.  AFLALO.  With  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  in 
Photogravure.    Demy  4to,  £1  lis.  6d.  net. 


CHANNELS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  OLIPHANT  SM  EATON,  M.A.  Large  crown  8vo, 
5s.  net  each  volume. 

TWO    NEW  VOLUMES. 

LYRIC  POETRY.    By  ERNEST  RHYS. 

THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL.     By  Prof.  GEORGE 

SAINTSBURY,  LL.D.,  University  of  Edinburgh. 
ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

ENGLISH  PHILOSOPHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF 

PHILOSOPHY.    By  Prof.  JAMES  SETH,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  EPIC  AND  HEROIC  POETRY.  By 

Prof.  W.  MACNEILE  DIXON,  M.A.,  University  of 
Glasgow. 

THE  COLLECTION  GALLIA. 

EDITED  BY  DR.  CHARLES  SAROLEA. 

A  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  LITERARY  MASTER- 
PIECES, 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound,  with  Frontispiece  in 
Photogravure. 

FIRST  VOLUMES. 

BALZAC.    Contes  PhilOSOphiqueS.  Introduction 
.    de  PAUL  BOURGET. 

ALFRED  DE  MUSSET.   Poesies  Nouvelles. 
PENSEES  DE  PASCAL.    Texte  de  BRUNSCH- 

VIGG.  Preface  de  Emile  Boutroux.  Introduction 
de  Victor  Giraud. 

LA  PRINCESSE  DE  CLEVES.  Par  Madame  de 
la  FAYETTE.  Introduction  par  Madame  Lucie  Felix 
Faure-Goyau. 

GUSTAVE    FLAUBERT.     La    Tentation  de 

Saint-AntOine.    Introduction  par  EMILE  FAGUET. 

MAURICE  BARRES.   L'Ennemi  das  Lois. 

F'cap  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  net. 

Send  post  card  for  PROSPECTUSES  and  for 
NEW  AUTUMN  LIST. 


J. 


M.  DENT   &   SONS,  Ltd., 

24  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street* 


BLACKIE'S  LIST 


*«*  Messrs.  Btackie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  will  be  pleased  to  send 
gratis  and  post  free  their  Catalogues  of  General  Literature 
and  Christmas  Gift  Books  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 

A  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK  BY  FLORENCE  HARRISON 

EARLY  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS 

Illustrated  in  full  colour  and  line  by  FLORENCE  Harrison.  16 
Coloured  Plates  and  12  in  Black  and  White,  with  decorative  head- 
ings and  tailpieces.     Large  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  new  colour  book  by  Miss  Florence  Harrison  is  always  an  event  of 
importance;  her  brilliant  record  in  the  past  has  bi ought  her  right  to  the  front 
rank  of  illustrators. 

Garden  Work:  a  Book  for  Garden  Lovers 

By  WILLIAM  GOOD,  F.R.H.S.    With  8  Plates  in  Colours  and  many 
other  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.    5s.  net. 
"  A  book  which  the  amateur  could  seldom  open  without  finding  profitable 
information  from  its  pages." — Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Scientific  Method :  its  Philosophy  and  its  Practice. 

By  F.  W.  WESTAWAY.    Super-crown  8vo,  6s. 
This  resume1  of  philosophic  principles  and  review  of  the  development  of 
Scientific  Method  should  be  found  invaluable  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
methodical  procedure  of  scientific  investigation. 

A  New  Shakespearean  Dictionary :  a  Com- 
plete Explanatory  Glossary  to  the  Plays  and  Poems,  with  Definitions  and 
Illustrative  Quotations.  By  RICHARD  JOHN  CUNLIFFE,  M.A., 
LL.B.    9s.  net. 

"  In  looking  through  Mr.  Cunliffe's  book  we  have  met  much  that  shows  how 
careful  and  thorough  his  survey  has  been.  Mr.  Cunliffe's  book  should  give 
pleasure  to  all  Shakespeareans." — AthencEum. 

Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School, 
Author  of  "A  Brief  Survey  of  British  History,"  &c.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  368  pages,  5s. 


BEAUTIFUL  SWITZERLAND. 

A  CHARMING  NEW  SERIES  OF  COLOUR  BOOKS. 
Bound  in  boards,  with  coloured  panel ;  each  volume  containing  12  full-page 
illustrations  in  colour.    Fcap.  4to,  ZS.  net  each. 

The  following  two  volumes  are  now  ready  : 


LUCERNE. 

Described  and  illustrated  by 
G.  FLEMWELL. 


CHAMONIX. 

Described  and  illustrated  by 
G.  FLEMWELL. 

Other  volumes  are  in  preparation. 

N.B.— Beautiful  Prospectus,  Illustrated  in  Colours,  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  post  card. 

BEAUTIFUL  ENGLAND. 

Monographs  of  Historic  Towns  and  Places,  written  by  well-known  Authors 
and  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  E.  W.  HASLEHUST.  > 
Each  volume  contains  12  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  and  is  artistically  bound 
in  Picture  Cover. 

Small  4to.  2s.  net  each. 

The  following  Volume  is  just  ready. 

WARWICK  AND  LEAMINGTON. 
BATH  AND  WELLS  (Shortly). 
Full  List  ot  tlie  Series  post  jree  on  application. 


Pioneers  of  Empire  Series. 

Prepared  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.  The  following  volumes,  all  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  and  Illustrated  with  Pictures  in  Colour  and  in  Black  and 
White,  are  now  issued  : 

Pioneers  in  Canada  Pioneers  in  Australasia 

Pioneers  in  West  Africa  Pioneers  in  India 

Pioneers  In  Tropical  America       Pioneers  In  South  Africa 

Price  6s.  each.    Other  volumes  will  'ollow. 

Triumphs  of  Enterprise. 

A  new  series  of  books  which  recount  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  human  enterprise,  and  set  forth  attractively 
the  marvels  of  science  and  ot  nature.    This  year's  volumes,  mitten  by 
CYRIL  HALL,  and  profusely  illustrated  are  : 
Conquests  of  Engineering.  Wood  and  What  we  Make  of  It 

Wonders  of  Transport. 
Price  Ss.  6d.  each.    Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

A  Posy  of  Pleasant  Delights  for  Children 

Gathered  from  the  "  Golden  Garden  "  by  A.  E.  ROUSE  and  W.  H.  D. 
ROUSE.    Fcap.  8vo,  daintily  bound,  Is.  6d.,  cloth;  3s.  6d.  net,  leather. 

Two  Stirring  New  Books  by  CAPT.  F.  S.  BR ER ETON 
With  Wellington  in  Spain:  A  Story  of  the 

Peninsula.    Illustrated  by  WILLIAM  RAINEY,  R.I.    Large  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
A  capital  military  story,  the  publication  of  which  coincides  with  the  cen 
tenary  ol  the  Peninsular  War. 

The  Great  Airship.    Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Padday 

Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD 

Through  Yeld  and  Forest :  An  African  Story 

Illustrated  by  Arch.  Webb.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine,  5S. 

Turned  Adrift:  An  Adventurous  Voyage.  Illus- 
trated by  Edward  S.  Hodgson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges, 
3s.  6d. 
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timi  ",  by  Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  a  political-historical  study 
of  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  British  commercial 
and  financial  policy  mainly  between  the  years  1840  and 
1850;  and  "Thirty  Years  in  Kashmir",  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Neve,  the  head  of  the  Mission  Hospital  at  Srinagar. 

Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall  announce  the  first  volume  of 
"A  History  of  the  French  People",  by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  ; 
"  The  Journal  of  a  British  Chaplain  in  Paris  during  the 
Peace  Negotiations  of  1801-2",  from  the  unpublished 
manuscript  of  the  Rev.  Dawson  Warren,  edited  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Broadley  ;  "  History  and  Methods  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Painting",  by  Mr.  James  Ward;  "The  Trade  of 
the  World  ",  by  Mr.  James  Davenport  Whelpley  ;  and  a 
goodly  array  of  novels. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  announce  a  third  edition  of 
the  translation  of  M.  Emile  Male's  study  of  "Religious  Art 
in  France  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  "  ;  an  abridged  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Denkmaler  griechischer  und  romischer  Skulp- 
tur"  of  Furtwangler  and  Ulrichs  ;  a  new  edition  of  Street's 
"Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain",  still  the  source  of  most 
books  on  Spanish  architecture  ;  "  The  Garden  City",  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  Purdom  ;  "A  Book  of  Fishing  Stories",  by  distin- 
guished anglers,  edited  bv  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo ;  a  study  of 
Wagner  by  Mr.  Ernest  Newman;  and  several  "colour" 
books  and  books  for  children. 

Messrs  Duckworth  and  Co.  announce  an  edition  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  "The  Happy  Prince,  and  Other  Stories",  illus- 
trated bv  Mr.  Charles  Pobinson  ;  "  The  Gathering  of  Brother 
TTilarius",  bv  Michael  Fairless,  illustrated  bv  Miss  Eleanor 
Brickdale  :  "  From  the  Conero  to  the  Nicer  and  the  Nile", 
by  Adolf  Friedrich  Duke  of  Mecklenburg;  a  second  impres- 
sion of  Mr.  Price  Collier's  "Germany  and  the  Germans  "  ; 
and  modern  plays  by  Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts, 
Strindberg,  and  others. 

Messrs.  T.  Nelson  aid  Sons  will  publish  another  sociologi- 
cal study  by  Mr.  Seebohm  Rownt.ree,  entitled  "How  the 
Labourer  Lives  "  ;  a  book  on  the  Panama  Canal  by  Mr.  T. 
Saxon  Mills;  a  selection  of  gift  and  prize  books  and 
numerous  additions  to  the  Shilling  Library,  the  Encyclopaedic 
Library,  their  French  and  Spanish  collections,  and  their 
Sevenpenny  Library. 

Messrs  Blackie  and  Son's  announcements  comprise  a  long 
list  of  illustrated  books  for  juvenile  readers — including  two 
new  stories  each  by  Captain  Brei'eton  and  Mr.  Harry 
Collino-wood — and  four  new  colour  books — "  The  Early  Poems 
of  William  Morris  ".  illustrated  bv  Miss  Florence  Harrison  : 
"  Beautiful  Ireland  ",  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Williams  ;  and  two  more  volumes  in  the 
companion  "  Beautiful  England  "  series. 

Messrs.  '.T.  Nishet  and  Co.  announce  "  A.  Memoir  of  the 
Emnress  Frederick";  "Phiz  and  Dickens",  by  Edsar 
Browne,  the  son  of  Phiz:  "  Th^  Round  Table",  essavs  and 
reviews  bv  James  Russell  Lowell  which  have  uever  hitherto 
been  issued  in  book  form  ;  and  a  beautiful  edition  of  R.  M. 
Ballantyne's  famous  story,  "The  Coral  Island  ",  fully  illus- 
trated in  colour  by  Mr.  Septimus  E.  Scott  and  with  a  preface 
by  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Messrs.  George  Allen  and  fe.'s  list  includes  an  exhaustive 
work  on  "Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  ",  bv  Mr.  Arthur  B. 
Chamberlain,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Cornoration  Art 
Gallery,  Birmingham;  "Winter  Sports  in  Switzerland", 
bv  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson;  "  Wookey  Hole:  Its  Cave  and  Cave 
Dwellers",  by  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Batch:  a  volume  on  "Old 
Berkshire"  in  the  series  of  "  Memorials  of  the  Counties  of 
England",  and  two  additions — Kent  and  Sussex,  each  in 
two  volumes — to  the  series  of  "  County  Churches"  ;  and  a 
■new  edition  of  Maeterlinck's  "  My  Dog  ".  translated  by  Mr. 
Teixeira  de  Mattos,  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  announcements  of  Messrs. 
Herbert  Jenkins,  Ltd.,  is  "  Mv  Memories  ",  by  Lord 
Nuffield,  who  was  in  close  personal  attendance  upon  King 
Edward  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  book  has  an  introduc- 
tion by  Lord  Charles  Beresford. 

Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark's  list,  of  theological  works  includes 
three  new  volumes  in  "The  Short  Course"  series — "A 
Mirror  of  the  Soul:  Studies  in  the  Psalter",  bv  Canon 
Vaughan.  of  Winchester  ;  "The  Divine  Drama  of  Job",  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked,  of  San  Francisco  ;  and  "  The  Story 
of  Joseph",  by  Professor  Adam  C.  Welch,  of  Edinburgh. 
There  is  also  to  be  a  new  series  entitled  "  The  Greater  Men 
and  Women  of  the  Bible"  ;  and  other  volumes  nearly  ready 
are  "The  Epistle  of  Priesthood:  Studies  in  the  Enistle  to 
the  Hebrews",  by  Professor  Alex.  Nairne  ;  and  "  Ezra  and 
Neb  em  i  ah  ",  by  Professor  L.  W.  Batten,  in  the  "  Interna- 
tional Critical  Commentary". 


George  Allen  &  Co.'s 

New  Books. 


HANS  HOLBEIN 
THE  YOUNGER. 

By  A.  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Assistant  Keeper  of 
the  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham. 
With  252  Illustrations,  including  24  in  colour. 
Demy  4to.    Cloth.    2  Volumes.    £3  3s.  net. 


BV  E.  F.  BENSON. 

WINTER  SPORTS 
IN  SWITZERLAND. 

With  12  Colour  Plates  by  C.  FLEMING- WILLIAMS, 
and  47  full-page  Illustrations  in  Half-tone.  Crown  4to. 
Cloth.    15s.  net. 

BY  COL.  R.  H.  MACKENZIE,  F.S.A.  (Scot). 

THE  TRAFALGAR  ROLL 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
5s.  net. 

BY  PAUL  GAULTIEB. 

THE  MEANING  OF  ART. 

Translated  by  H.  and  E.  BALDWIN,  with  28  full- 
page  Illustrations  and  Preface  by  M.  EMILE  BOUT- 
ROUX.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    5s.  net. 


BY  STRINDBERC. 

ZONES  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 
HISTORICAL  MINIATURES. 

With  Portrait  of  Strindberg. 

Translated  by  CLAUD  FIELD,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.    5s.  net  each. 


BY  C.  E.  BAINE. 

THE  REAL  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

Foolscap  8vo.  Cloth.  Is.  net. 
3rd  Impression  (nth  Thousand). 


BY  J.  BEBW00B  ANBEBSBN. 

FLEMISH  TALES. 

A  Volume  of  Verse.    Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  3s.6d.net. 


BY  PBGF.  CILBEBT  MURRAY,  LLB.,  Litt.B. 

RHESOS  OF  EURIPIDES. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    2S.  net  ;  paper  covers,  1s.  net. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  GEORCE  FORB. 

THE  HOOP  OF  GOLD. 

Crown  8vo.    Cloth.  6s. 


BY  M.  MAETERLINCK. 

MY  DOG. 

Translated  by  A.  TEIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS,  with 

6  Colour  Plates  by  CECIL  AuDIN. 

New  Edition.    Pott  4to.    Cloth.    3S.  6d.  net. 


LONDON: 

GEORGE  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  44=45  RATHBONE  PLACE. 
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THE  NELSON 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Now  Ready- 

THE  MARQUIS 
OF  MONTROSE 

JOHN  BUCHAN. 

With   16  full-page  illustrations   in  Photogravure 
and  11  maps  and  Plans  of  Battles.    Cloth,  gilt  top, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Buchan  has  written  a  brilliant  and  sympathetic  sketch  of  Mont- 
rose full  of  information,  and  distinguished  both  by  its  style  and  by  its 
insight."—  THE  TIMES. 

"  We  commend  Mr.  Buchan's  book  as  a  thoroughly  sound  piece  of 
historical  work,  well  written."- THE  ATHENMUM. 

"  His  study  of  Montrose's  career— sympathetic,  broadminded,  distin- 
guished persuasive— is  also  workmanlike,  and  its  brilliance  is  the  brilliant 
use  of  the  commonplace  tools  of  the  industrious  student.  He  has  touched 
and  adorned  a  subject  which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  Seventeenth  Century 
Scottish  history."-THE  SPECTATOR. 


The  Great  Armada 

RICHARD  HALE. 
Cloth,  gilt  top.    Fully  illustrated.    5s.  net. 

"  It  deserves  commendation  for  the  workmanlike  and  careful  way  in 
which  it  is  told."—  THE  TIMES. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Hale's  work  ;  it  is  a  most  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  a  critical  period,  presented  in  a  particular  y 
interesting  and  readable  manner.  It  points  many  morals,  which  we  should 
do  well  to  take  to  heart  to-day.  The  progress  of  the  Armada  campaign  is 
very  well  shown  in  a  series  of  maps  and  plans,  carefully  drawn  from  the 
best  information  available. "- THE  STANDARD. 


NELSON  LIBRARIES. 

New  Volumes.      Just  Ready. 

FOREST  FOLK.     JAMES  PRIOR.  7d.  Net. 

POVERTY:  A  STUDY  OF  TOWN  LIFE. 

B.  SEEBOHM  ROWNTREE.  1/-  Net. 

Collection  Nelson  (French). 

LA  CROISEE  DES  CHEMINS. 

HENRY  BORDEAUX.     /-  Net. 
Coleccion  Espanola  Nelson. 
LA  HERMANA  SAN  SULPICIO.  1/-  Net. 


Books  in  General  Literature 

2/-  net. 

New  Volume  ready  October  15th. 
THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIAL 
PROGRESS,  I9I3-I9I4. 

Previously  issued. 

THE  FOUR  MEN  Hilaire  Belloc 

FOUR  FRENCH  ADVENTURERS  Stoddard  Dewey 
THE  PATH  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  Mrs.  G.  Kerr 
THE  CABIN  Stewart  E.  White 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  ENGLAND  F.  E.  Green 

RECIPES  FOR  HIGH*CLASS  COOKERY 
THE  CITY  OF  THE  WORLD  Edwin  Pugh 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  KETCH 

Captain  R.  Du  Baty 
THE  BOOK  OF  DIET  Dr.  Chalmers  Watson 

WITH  THE  CONQUERED  TURK  Lionel  James 

THE  ANGLO*GERMAN  PROBLEM  C.  Sarolea 

THE  LAND  OF  FOOTPRINTS  Stewart  E.  White 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL  J.  Saxon  Mills 

HOW  THE  LABOURER  LIVES     B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 

*„*  On  sale  at  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


THOMAS  NELSON  AND  SONS, 
35  &  36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.; 
Parkside,  Edinburgh. 


Duckworth's  New  Books. 

A   Wonderful  Travel  Book. 

From  the  Congo 
to  the  Niger 
and  the  Nile 

By  H.H.  the  DUKE  OF  MECKLENBURG. 

With  514  Illustrations  in  colour  and  in  black-and-white, 
from  photographs  and  drawings.    Two  vols.    32s.  net. 

"  A  narrative  full  of  fascination  to  all  who  enjoy  a  tale 
of  travel  and  adventure."— DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

"  These  two  handsome  volumes  are  of  absorbing  interest 
throughout.  Good  maps  and  abundant  photographic  illus- 
trations, added  to  most  admirable  coloured  plates,  bring 
the  brilliancy  and  reality  of  African  life  to  the  reader 
with  a  force  and  success  seldom  equalled  in  works  of 
travel."— DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

Germany  and  the  Germans 

By  PRICE  COLLIER, 

Author  of  "England  and  the  English,"  "The  West  iu 
the  East."    7s.  6d.  net.    Postage  5d. 
"The  most  informing  and  the  most  interesting  book 
on  Germany." — Spectator. 

Men  of  Mark 

By  ALVIN  LANGDON  COBURN. 

A  volume  containing  Thirty-three  Photogravure  Por- 
traits of  eminent  authors  and  artists  of  to-day.    25s.  net. 

Eden  Phillpotts'  New  Plays. 

The  Shadow 
The  Mother 


Uust  Published 


tShortly 


Cloth,  2s.  net  each;  paper  covers,  is.  6d.  net  each. 
John  Galsworthy's  New  Play. 

The  Fugitive  A  Play  in  Four  Acts 

Cloth,  2s.  net ;  paper  covers,  is.  6d.  net.    Postage  3d. 

A  New  Novelist. 

Five  Years  and  a  Month 

By  Mrs.  MORRIS  WOOD.  crown8vo.es. 
The  Novel  of  the  Play. 

Collision  By  BRIDGET  maclagan 

A  New  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "Three  Weeks." 

The  Sequence  (1905-1912) 

By  ELINOR  GLYN. 

With  Two  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  370  pages,  6s. 


DUCKWORTH    &   CO.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE 

Robert  W.  Chambers,    Fully  illustrated 

CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON.  6s. 
A  love-story  of  fashionable  Society.  A  plea  for  a  life  un- 
spoiled by  luxury  and  a  warning  against  low  moral  standards 
for  men  and  women.  [Ready  Shortly. 

DEGARMO  S  WIFE 

David  Graham  Phillips.  6s. 

Studies  of  the  modern  American  woman  by  the  author  of 
«'  The  Husband's  Story." 

THE  SILENT  BATTLE 

George  Gibbs.  6s. 

The  dramatic  and  powerful  story  of  a  young  man's  struggle 
to  overcome  an  inherited  failing.  He  wins  a  glorious 
victory  and  a  woman's  love. 

THE  SOUTHERNER 

Thomas  Dixon.  6s. 

A  powerful  romance  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Southerner. 
An  amazing  historic  revelation,  into  which  is  woven  a 
delicate  love  story. 

MR.   PRATT'S  PATIENTS 

J.  C.  Lincoln.  6s. 

Those  who  have  made  Mr.  Pratt's  acquaintance  will  read 
this  new  book  with  avidity.  Those  who  have  not  may  with 
confidence  be  promised  a  rare  and  refreshing  treat. 

YERONIGA  Florence  M.  Kingsley.  6s. 

The  life  of  Veronica,  a  princess  attached  to  the  Court  of 
Herod.  The  author's  earlier  novel,  "Titus,  a  Comrade  of 
the  Cross,"  sold  over  a  million  copies. 

THE     STRANGE    CASES     OF  DR. 
STANCHON      Josephine  D.  Bacon.  6s. 

The  unusual  cases  encountered  by  Dr.  Stanchon  puzzle 
famous  scientists  and  reveal  some  of  the  secret  dramas  of 
modern  life. 

THE  BISHOP  S  PURSE 

Cleveland  Moffett  and  Oliver  Herford.  6s. 

How  a  clever  woman  thief  stole  it,  and  what  happened. 

THE   AMIABLE    CRIMES  OF  DIRK 
MEMLING  Rupert  Hughes.  6s. 

Dirk  Memling  is  an  unusual  thief  with  unusual  aims.  His 
robberies  are  the  most  daring  and  ingenious  imaginable. 

ALL  THE  DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE: 

The  Autobiography  of  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Illustrated,  cloth,  gilt  top.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  Barr  tells  the  wonderful  story  of  her  life  with  appealing 
frankness  and  directness. 

JUNGLE  DAYS  The  Experiences  of  a  Woman 
Doctor  in  India.  Arley  Munson,  M.  D.  With 
28  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  record  of  a  woman's  work  among  the  natives  told  with 
intense  sympathy  and  with  a  human  touch  which  makes  it 
irresistible  reading. 

TWO  ON  TOUR  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Anna  Wentworth  Sears.  Coloured  Inlay  on 
Cover  and  30  Illustrations,  cloth,  8vo,  gilt  top. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

A  bright  and  breezy  account  of  a  journey  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chili,  through  South  America  to 
Madeira.    A  jolly  travel  book  of  exceptional  interest. 

THE  UNREST  OF  WOMEN 

Edward  Sandford  Martin. 

Cloth  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
An  able  book  dealing  with  woman's  rights  in  a  delightful 
manner.  The  author  shows  clearly  that  the  cure  for  the 
unrest  is  something  other  than  politics  or  legislation. 

WOMAN  IN  SCIENCE 

With  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Woman's  Long  Struggle 
for  Things  of  the  Mind.  H.  J.  Mozans.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  8vo,  gilt  top.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  place  to  every  woman 
of  distinction  in  science,  and  for  those  interested  in  the  cause 
of  suffrage  it  is  a  fountain  of  inspiration. 


25  BEDFORD  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


BLACKWOODS' 

FIRST  AUTUMN  LIST 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S 
NOVELS 

New  Cabinet  Edition,  in  17  Volumes,  at  One  Shilling 
net  per  Volume,  cloth  gilt. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  are  the  only  publishers  of  the 
complete  works  of  George  Eliot,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
set  of  all  the  novels  is  to  be  had  at  One  Shilling  net  per 
Volume.  For  value  and  get  up  the  Edition  has  not  been 
excelled.    The  first  five  volumes  are  now  ready. 

Adam  Bede. 


2  Vols. 
The  Mill  on 

The  Floss.    2  Vols. 
Silas  Marner.  \ 
The  Lifted  Veil.  >1  Vol. 
Brother  Jacob 


■J 


Scenes  of  Clerical 

Life.    2  Vols. 
Romola.    2  Vols. 
Felix  Holt.    2  Vols. 
Middlemarch.    3  Vols. 
Daniel  Deronda.  3  Vols. 


The    Silent    India.   Being  Tales  and 

Sketches  of  the  Masses.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
S.  J.  THOMSON,  CLE. ,  I.M.S.  With  Illustrations. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

"Well  informed,  well  written,  and  exceedingly  interesting.  .  .  . 
A  very  real  and  significant  picture  of  contemporary  Indian  life." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

Sir  William   Arrol.  A  Memoir.  By 

SIR  ROBERT  PURVIS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Formerly 
M.P.  for  Peterborough.    5s.  net. 

Madame  Necker.  Her  Family  and  her 

Friends,  with  some  account  of  her  Hus- 
band's three  Administrations.  By  MARK 
GAMBIER  PARRY.  With  Illustrations.  12s.6d.net. 

Andrew  Jameson,  Lord 

Ardwall.     By  john  buchan.  with 

Portrait.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Winepress.       A  Tale  of  War.  By 

ALFRED  NOYES.    4s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

Happy-Go-Lucky.     By  IAN  HAY,  Author 
of  "Pip,"  "The  Right  Stuff,"  "A  Safety  Match,"  &c. 
Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 
"Acontinual  delight." — The  Times. 
"  Delightfully  amusing." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"The  very  best  sort  of  holiday  reading  imaginable." — Observer. 
"  Delightfully  entertaining   ...    a  veritable  feast  of  fun." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

Writ  in  Water.     By  sidney  c  grier, 

Author  of  "  The  Keepers  of  the  Gate,"  "  One  Crowded 
Hour, ' '  &c.   With  Illustrations  by  ALFRED  PEARSE . 
"Admirably  written.   .   .   .   Brilliantly  told."— Times. 

The  Mercenary,    a  Tale  of  The 

Thirty  Years'  War.    By  W.  J.  ECCOTT.  Author 
of  "  The  Background,"  "  The  Second  City,"  &c. 
"A  splendid  romance  of  love,  fighting  and  intrigue,  a  book  to 
fascinate." — Glasgow  Citizen. 

Scenes  from  a  Subaltern's 

Life.     By  C.  L.  GILSON. 

"  Hit  off  with  spirit  and  humour.    We  enjoyed  exceedingly." 

British  Weekly. 

Thakur  Pertab  Singh.    And  other 

Tales.    By  Sir  CHARLES  CROSTHWAITE. 

The  Pomanders.    By  arthur 

FETTERLESS,  Author  of  "  The  Career  of  Kembole," 
"  Willie  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (and  After)." 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  SrorriswoonK  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  1 1  October,  1913. 
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Macmillan  s  Books  suitable  for  Presents 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Just  So  Stories. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  and  12  additional  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  Joseph  M.  Gleeson.    4to,  6;.  net. 

Songs  from  Books. 

Uniform  with  Poetical  Works  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Pocket  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net  ;  limp  leather,  5s.  net.  Edition 
de  Luxe  (limited  to  1003  copies).    8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

AUTHOR'S    ANNOTATED  EDITION. 

The  Works  of  Tennyson. 

With  Notes  by  the  Author.     Edited  with   new  Memoir  by 


HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


With  Portrait. 


Extra 


RABI NDRANATH  TAGORE. 

The  Gardener.    Lyrics  of  Love  and  Life. 

By  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE,  Author  of  "Gitanjali," 
etc.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Crescent  Moon.     Child    Poems.  By 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE.  With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
Pott  4to,  4s.  6d.  net. 


Poems  of  Arthur    Hugh   Clough,  sometime 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  by 
CHARLES  WHIBLEY,  and  a  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Collected  PoemS.  By  NEWMAN  HOWARD,  including 
"  Kiartan,"  "Savonarola,"  "  Constantino,''  "  Proserpine,"  and 
other  Poems.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto.    By  j.  shield  nicholson, 

Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.B.A.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex.    By  Hermann  lea 

Fully  Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

THOMAS  HARDY. 

A  Changed  Man,  The  Waiting  Supper, 
and  other  Tales,  concluding  with  The 
Romantic  Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY.  With  Frontispiece.  Extra  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

The  Passionate  Friends.    b>  h.  g.  wells.  6s. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Bendish  :  A  Study  in  Prodigality.  6s. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  AUTHOR  OF  "CROCK  OF  GOLD." 

Here  are  Ladies.    By  james  Stephens,  Author 

of  "  The  Crock  of  Gold. "    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Behind  the   Scenes  in   the  Schoolroom. 

Being  the  Experiences  of  a  Young  Governess.    6s.  [Tuesday. 
EDITH  WHARTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  Custom  of  the  Country.  6s. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "Written  with  all  the  author's 
accustomed  distinction  of  style  and  mastery  of  construction.  In  its 
portrayal  both  of  individuals  and  of  types  it  is  an  artist's  work." 

Van  CleVC.  By  MARY  S.  WATTS,  Author  of  "Nathan 
Burke,"  &c.  6s. 


VOLUME  r.  NOW  READY. 

Macaulay  s  History  of  England  :  Illus- 
trated Edition.  Edited  by  CHARLES  HARDING 
FIRTH,  MA.  With  900  Illustrations,  including  44  in 
Colour,  and  Photogravure  Portrait.  Uniform  with  the  Illus- 
trated Edition  of  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English 
People."  In  6  vols,  (published  quarterly).  Vol.  I.  Super- 
royal  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer,  First  Lord 


Lytt 


on. 


By  His  Grandson,  the  EARL    OF  LYTTON. 


With  Photogravure  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo,  30s.  n  t. 

Observer.  — "  The  present  Lord  Lytton,  in  giving  a  true 
account  of  his  grandfather's  life  and  character,  has  written  a 
valuable  book,  because  it  reflects  in  a  striking  manner  the  life  and 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  an  age  which  is  so  close  to 
us  that  it  is  extremaly  difficult  to  see  it  in  the  right  perspective." 

The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale.    By  sir 

EDWARD  COOK.  With  Photogravure  Portraits.  2  vols., 
8vo,  30s.  net. 

Dr  Stuart  Reid  in  the  Standard.—"  Two  admirably  written 
and  finely  illustrated  volumes.  .  .  .  The  work,  apart  from  its 
fascination  as  a  biography,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  manner 
in  which  Florence  Nightingale  lifted  nursing  from  a  despised  calling 
to  one  of  the  most  honourable  vocations  open  to  modern  woman- 
hood." 

Theodore   RoOSeVelt.     An  Autobiography.    With  Illus- 
trations.   8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


THE  NEW  WARWICK  GOBLE  BOOK. 

The  Fairy  Book.  The  best  popular  Fairy  Stories, 
selected  and  rendered  anew  by  the  Author  of  "  |ohn  Halifax, 
Gentleman."  With  32  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Warwick 
Goble.    Crown  4to,  15s.  net. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

With  the  Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "A  Tramp's  Sketches." 
V,  ith  38  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

My  Life  among  the  Eskimos.  By  vilhjAlmur 

STEFANSSON.    With  Illustrations.    8vo.  [Immediately. 
t*„  A  fascinating  narrative  of  description  and  adventure. 

Hunting  the  Elephant  in  Africa,  and 
other  Recollections  of  Thirteen  Years' 
Wanderings.  By  captain  c.  h.  stigand,  f.r.g  s., 

F.Z.S.  With  an  Introduction  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus- 
trated.   8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Highways  and    Byways   in    the  Border. 

By  ANDREW  LANG  and  JOHN  LANG.  With  Illustrations 
by  Hugh  Thomson.    Extra  crown  8vo,  gilt  top.    5s.  net. 

Joan's  Green  Year  :  Letters  from  the 
Manor  Farm  to  Her  Brother  in  India. 

By  E.  L.  DOON.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

#%  A  book  of  the  same  type  as  "  The  Old  Farmhouse,"  with  a 
di-lightful  feeling  for  country  life  and  character. 
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FROM  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

2nd  Edition  Read/  immediately;  3rd  Edition  in  the  Press.    In  2  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  42s.  net. 

SCOTT'S  LAST  EXPEDITION. 

Volume  I.    Being  the  Journals  of  Capt.  R.  F.  SCOTT,  C.V.O.,  R.N. 

Volume  II.    The  Reports  of  the  Journeys  and  Scientific  Work  undertaken  by  Dr.  E.  A.  WILSON  and  the  surviving  members  cf 

the  Expedition.     Arranged  by  Leonard  Huxley. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  CLEM  ENTS  R.  MARK  HAM,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

With  18  Coloured  Plates,  8  Photogravures,  1  Facsimile  Pages  from  Capt.  Scott's  Diary,  '2(i0  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Punch. — "  Indeed,  it  is  a  wonderful  tale  of  manliness  that  these        Nation. — "We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  production  and 

two  volumes  tell  us.    I  put  them  down  now;  but  I  have  been  for  arrangement  of  these  two  sumptuous  volumes.    This  is  the  com- 

a  few  days  in  the  company  of  the  bravo  ....  and  every  hour  pletest  and  most  elaborato  book  on  exploration  that  has  ever  yet 

with  them  has  made  me  more  proud  for  those  who  died  and  more  been  published." 
humble  for  myself." 

Spectator.      '  The  fines!  "I  modern  tales  of  heroism  in  cxplora  Poli  Mull  Gazette.     "The  scientific  results  of  the  expedition 

tion.    It  is  so  great  a  tale  that  wo  should  lileo  it  road  by  every  man  give  it  almost  an  incredible  value.    Photographically  these  volumes 

and  boy  in  the  British  Empire.  are  magnificently  illustrated." 


The  New  Testament  (Authorised  Version) : 

Corrected.    The  Text  Prepared  bv  the  Right  Honourable  SIR 
E  D  WARD  CI  iARKE.P.C,  K.C.  (Solicitor- General  1880-189-2). 
Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Standard.— "  Sir  Edward  Clarke  has  done  his  work  with  the  con- 
spicuous ability,  bCrnpUlbus  care,  unfailing  Hood  taste,  rim  literary 
instinct,  and  sterling  common  sense  which  are  characteristic  of  him. 
The  compilation  of  the  volume  has  rendered  a  Kreat  service  to  all  who  use 
and  love  our  Knglish  Hible." 


The  New  Schoolmaster.    By  FOURTH  FOEM. 

Large  post  8vo,  Cs.  net. 
Times.— "  These  essays  offer  criticism  and  suggestion  over  a  wide  range 
of  educational  topics;  they  are  clearly  and  incisively  written." 


The  Railways  of  Great  Britain.     By  LORD 

MONKS  WELL,  D.L.,  Author  of   "French  Railways."  &c. 

With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 
Truth,—-"  A  comprehensive  account  of  the  equipment  and  working  of 
the  leading  lines.    It  does  not  fail  to  point  oat  many  openings  for. reform 
and  improvement." 


Folk    of    the    Furrow.     By  CHRISTOPHER 

HOLDENBY.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
HORACE  PLUNKETT,  D.L.,  P. C. "(Ireland),  K.C.V.O.,  &c. 
Large  post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

In   Thackeray's   London  :   Pictures    and  Text. 

By  P.  HOPKINSON  SMITH.  With  an  Appreciation  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  ALGERNON  WEST,  G.C.B.  With 
Illustrations.    Super-royal  8vo,  15s.  net. 


From   the   Porch.    By  LADY  RITCHIE  (Miss 

THACKERAY),  Author  of  "Old  Kensington,"  &e.    With  a 
Portrait  and  an  Illustration.    Large  post  8vo,  6s.  net. 
Times. — "Her  kindly  and  graceful  essays  go  straight  to  the  heart  of 
many  people.    Lady  Ritchie  in  her  most  charming  vein  of  reminiscence.  " 

Pall  Matt  Gazette. — "The  best  of  her  hook  turns  on  the  Victorian  era, 
which  she  so  well  represents  in  all  its  old-fashioned  t-iste  and  gentleness 
and  grace.  It  is  as  a  living  voice  speaking  of  the  literary  giants  of  a  past 
generation  that  the  book  stands  by  itself,  triumphant  and  alone." 

India  of  To-day.  By  E.  C.  MEYSEY  THOMPSON, 

M.P.    Demy  8vo,  6s.  net.  [Shortly. 

Secondary  Education  in  England.    The  Next 

Step  Towards  a  National  System.  By  R.  F.  CHOLMELEY, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Owen's  School,  Islington,  Joint  Hon. 
Sec.  Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Place  of    English  Literature  in  the 

Modern  University.  An  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  at 
East  London  College  on  October  2, 1913.  By  Sir  SIDNEY  LEE, 
Hon.  D.Litt.,  Oxford,  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  at  East  London  College  in  the  University  of  London. 
Times. — "  Sir  Sidney  Lee  deals  very  practically  with  English  com- 
position." 

Studies  in  Modernism.    By  the  Rev.  ALFRED 

FAWKES.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


The  Romance  of  Australian  History.  By 

W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Cr.  8vo,  Gs.  A  further  Series  completing  the  Work.  Vol.1. — 
"  Australia  in  the  Making  "-  was  published  in  the  Spring. 

Times.    "Dr.  r'itchett  continues  his  story  in  a  second  volume,  and  in 

the  same  vigorous  picturesque  style." 

The   Kitchen  Garden   and  the  Cook.  By 

Mrs.  GODFREY  PEARSE.  With  the  Co-operation  of  A.  C 
CURTIS,  Author  of  "  The  Small  Garden  Useful,"  &c  Small 

demy  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Abridgement  of  the  Second  Supplement  (1901-11)11). 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Second 

Supplement,  Index  and  Epitome.  Edited  by  Sir  SIDNEY 
LEE,  D.Litt.  Royal  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net  in 
half  morocco. 

%*  This  abridgement  will  be  added  to  the  existing  Index  and 
Epitome,  the  price  of  which  will  be  increased  to  28s.  net  in 
cloth,  or  36s.  net  in  half  morooco. 

Scotsman. — "  The  abridgement  has.  as  in  former  issues,  heen  admirably 
done  and  all  the  essential  dates  and  facts  are  presented." 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

2nd  Impression  in  the  press. 

THE     CORYSTON     FAMILY.     By  Mrs 

HUMPHRY  WARD,  Author  of  "  The  Mating  of  Lydia,"  &c. 

Times. — "  THE  PICK  OF  THE  BASKET" — one  of  the  eight  most- 
talked-of  novels  of  the  Autumn  Season.  That  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
succeeds  in  holding  her  own  so  well  is  one  of  the  reassuring  signs  that 
pandering  to  the  popular  taste  is  not  the  only  passport  to  the  ranks  of 
'  best  sellers.' " 

2nd  Impression  in  the  press. 

Thorley  Weir.     By  E.  F.  BENSON,  Author  of 

"  Dodo,"  "  Sheaves,"  "  The  Osbornes,"  &c. 

World.—"  A  thoroughly  delightful  story.  Every  one  who  misses  it  will 
miss  a  good  thing.' ' 

3rd  Impression  in  the  press. 

Watersprings.     (A   Novel.)     By   ARTHUR  C. 

BENSON,  Author  of  "  From  a  College  Window,"  &c. 

Punch. — "  'Watersprings,'  in  short,  is  exactly  the  story,  tender,  intro- 
spective, and  lovable,  that  Mr.  A.  G.  Benson's  countless  admirers  will  most 
thank  him  for  having  written.    I  do  so  now." 

A  Midsummer  Rose.  By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 

Author  of  "Love  of  Sisters,"  "  Honey,  my  Honey,"  &c. 

Sunday  Times.—"  Thoroughly  interesting  from  start  to  finish,  and  its 
descriptions  of  rustic  life  and  touches  of  rural  character  are  very 
charming." 


In  the  Cockpit  of  Europe. 

ALSAGER  POLLOCK. 


By  LIEUT.-COL. 


Times. — A  vivacious  narrative,  presenting  many  problems  of  strategy, 
and  following  the  fortunes  in  war  and  love  of  an  enterprising  subaltern." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.— "Knowledgeable  and  fascinating  reading,  which  we 
hope  will  have  wide  acceptance  from  the  general  public." 


Illustrated  Christmas  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOK  SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  29  NOVEMBER,  191  j 


CHRISTMAS   BOOKS  :   A  DEFENCE. 

WHAT  is  a  Christmas  book?  Roughly,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  Christmas  book.  First,  Christ- 
mas as  a  children's  season  pours  into  the  market  a 
multitude  of  books  for  young-  people.  Second, 
Christmas  as  a  season  of  festivity  lor  all  pours  into 
the  market  a  multitude  of  books  for  all  people  who  are 
likely  to  be  pleased  with  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of 
literature  expensively  decorated.  The  production  of 
each  of  these 
classes  of 
books  is,  quite 
i  n  d  ependently 
of  Christmas, 
necessary  and 
justifiable. 
Children's 
books  and 
really  beautiful 
books  are  at  all 
times  neces- 
s  a  r  y.  That 
they  should  be 
published  as  we 
draw  near  to 
Christmas,  at  a 
time  when 
man}-  people 
are  spending 
more  money 
than  usual,  is 
decorous  and 
wise. 

There  is  a 
very  common 
a  t  t  r  i  bute  of 
Christmas 
books.  This 
attribute  is  not 
true  of  them 
all  - —  certainly 
not  true  of  a 
large  number 
o  f  Christmas 
stories  for 
children,    but  it 


From 


holds  sufliciently  good  of 
ciently  large  proportion  of  books  published  at  Christ- 
mas to  be  noted  as  a  distinguishing  general  feature. 
The  Christmas  publishing  season  is  a  time  when  the 
manner  of  books  tends  to  become  even  more  Im- 
portant than  their  matter.  Publishers  and  their  men 
of  art — the  binders,  the  designers,  the  printers,  and 
the  illustrators — leap  into  pre-eminent  distinction  ;  and 
the  mere  author  is  pushed  into  a  corner.  He  is  only 
the  excuse  for  a  vast  expenditure  in  plates,  hand-made 
paper,  buckram,  and  gold-leaf.  The  author's  lexis 
often  have  the  appearance  of  mannequins  parading  in 
expensive  gowns.  The  Christmas  publishing  season, 
in  fact,  is  the  publisher's  day  of  glory.  He  is  the 
virtuoso.  He  then  has  his  yearly  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  himself  in  his  craft  as  the  great  or  little 
master. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  text  of  a 
Christmas  book  is  necessarily  vile  corpus.  Indeed, 
ir  is  an  ever  more  popular  habit  of  publishers  to  use 
as  the  text  of  their  illuminated  editions  books  that 
have  shown  themselves  able  to  live  quite  comfortably 
without  adornment  of  any  kind.  Take,  for  example, 
Mr.  Lucas's  "  The  Open  Road  ",  or  Oscar  Wilde's 
"  The  Happy  Prince  ".  These  are  texts  that  need  no 
embellishment  to  justify  them,  and  the  author  remains 
intrinsically  more  important  than  his  Christmas 
"  helpers  and  servers  ".     But  the  point  as  to  Christmas 


editions  of  texts  such  as  these  is  that  people,  though 
they  value  their  text,  do  not  buy  them  for  their  text 
We  have  our  ow  n  pocket  edition  of  Mr.  Lucas's  "  Ths 
Open  Road  "  already,  and  we  have  a  portable  and 
neat  edition  of  Wilde's  "  The  Happy  Prince  ".  We 
buy  these  books  this  Christmas  in  their  expensive 
and  ornate  editions,  not  because  we  want  the  text, 
but  because  we  want  the  virtuosity  in  publisher's  craft 
of  their  producers.  We  buy  them  as  Christmas 
books;  not  as  the  pet  editions  of  our  library. 

Whether  the 
Christmas  book 
be  good  or  bad 
depends  there- 
fore almost  en- 
tirely upon  the 
publisher  and 
his  men.  Now 
is  the  yearly 
trial  of  skill 
and  taste  and 
feeling  between 
publishers  who 
through  t  h  e 
year  have  been 
content  to  sur- 
render the  chief 
glory  to  their 
authors,  a  n  d 
confine  them- 
selves to  en- 
shrining their 
authors'  jewels 
in  a  consonant 
and  seemly  fit- 
ting. For  this 
reason  we  al- 
ways look  for- 
ward to  the 
Christmas  sea- 
son with  some 
excitement.  We 
are  going  to 
watch  a  trial  of 
skill  at  a  diffi- 
c  u  1  t  game, 
where  many  admirable  and  diverse  talents  will 
be  needed  to  succeed.  We  applaud  the  qualities, 
latent  and  only  half  revealed  through  the  year, 
which  in  the  Christmas  book  have  full  play, 
revealing  themselves  unmistakably  for  what  thev 
are.  We  have  even  amused  ourselves  in  laying  odds 
upon  the  result. 

From  the  purchaser's  point  of  view  the  buying  of 
Christmas  books  satisfies  a  perfectly  healthy  and  laud- 
able instinct.  The  delight  in  turning  the  pages  of  a 
really  beautiful  book,  where  words  in  which  we  have 
long  delighted  are  set  down  in  perfect  print  is  sane 
and  lawful  delight.  Those  who  execrate  an  expensive 
format  are  those  who  have  only  seen  the  expensive 
failures.  For  the  good  man's  opportunity  is  always 
that  of  the  bad  man.  Xot  all  publishers  are  able  to 
turn  out  a  really  beautiful  book,  but  all  publishers 
can  turn  out  an  expensive  book  ;  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  more  terrible  thing  in  the  world  than  an  expensive 
book  which  is  not  also  a  beautiful  book.  Here  we 
light  on  one  of  the  uses  of  the  Christmas  season. 
The  publisher  must  then  come  out  in  his  true  colour. 
Christmas  winnows  away  the  good  from  the  bad. 
It  is  the  publisher's  day  of  judgment.  If  he  fails 
at  Christmas  his  failure  is  often  too  terrible  for 
reflection.  The  Christmas  book  that  fails  is  per- 
haps the  most  awful  waste  product  of  our  modern 
civilisation. 


Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.' 

(ALLEN) 


a  sufli- 
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GIFT  BOOKS. 

"The   Happy  Prince."    By   Oscar   Wilde.    Illustrated  by  Charles 
Robinson.    Duckworth.    12s.  6d.  net. 

We  wonder,  reading  I  he  long  list  of  editions  through  which 
these  stories  have  passed,  w  hether  I  heir  most  devoted  readers 
were  children,  or  t heir  parent s.  For  a  hook  that  makes  one's 
children  an  excellent  excuse  for  buying  a  beautiful  book  for 
oneself,  nothing  better  than  this  last  edition  of  "The  Happy 
Prince  "  could  be  offered.  "  Lots  of  people  act  well  ".  says  the 
Miller  in  one  of  these  talcs;  "but  very  few  people  talk  well, 
which  shows  that  talking  is  much  the  more  difficult  thing  of  the 
two,  and  much  finer".  Children  who  can  appreciate  that, 
if  there  be  any  such  children,  will  grow  up  to  write  a  successor  to 
"  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  ".  These  tales,  indeed,  are 
very  beautiful  examples  of  the  cult  of  simple  things  which  runs 
through  literal  me  to-day.  They  can  do  no  harm  to  children. 
Indeed,  they  will  appeal  to  them  more  than  much  of  the  litera- 
ture intended  to  be  suitable  for  children  only.  Hut  the  really 
rare  qualities  of  these  tales  are  for  people  who  have  line  literary 
perception  and  taste.  Mr.  Robinson's  illustrations  in  this  book 
are  among  the  best  we  have  seen  this  year,  lie  has  very  ably 
caught  the  austere  decorative  method  used  by  Wilde  in  the 
text.  Mr.  Robinson's  pictures  arc  severely  interpretative.  His 
portrayal  of  Wilde's  figure  of  Love — "  Flame-coloured  are  his 
wings,  and  coloured  like  flame  is  his  body.  His  lips  are  sweet  as 
honey,  and  his  breath  is  like  frankincense  "  is  very  good 
exposition.     It  is  a  criticism  of  Wilde's  fancy  and  of  Wilde's 
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The  Wind  in  the  Willows." 
Paul  Branson.  Methuen. 


By  Kenneth  Grahame. 
7s.  6d.  net. 


Illustrated  by 


This  is  the  eighth  edition  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's  stories 
of  his  little  family  of  creatures — Toad,  Mole,  Badger,  Rat.  and 
their  friends.  Kight  editions  in  five  years  !  Here,  again,  as  in 
Maeterlinck's  ••Bluebird",  we  meet,  in  a  pleasant  form,  the 
prevailing  cult  of  literary  simplicity — self-conscious,  but,  at  its 
best,  very  agreeable  and  permitting  an  author  to  reach  the  limit 
of  bis  ability  to  write  with  distinct  ion  and  taste.  I  n  Mr.  Kennel  b 
Grahame  we  encounter  rather  the  cult  of  the  small  boy  than  of 
the  Mactcrlinckian  child.  These  tales  are— well,  "  jolly  "  is 
really  the  word.    Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's  little  creatures  arc 
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The  Fairy  Book. 

(MACMILLAN) 


fairies,  perhaps  ;  but  they  are  fairies  who  like  good  food,  and  call 
their  friend  a  "silly  ass,"  and  catch  crabs  on  the  river.  Mr. 
Branson  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  the  pictures  of 
this  book;  and  he  has  sometimes  quite  successfully  overcome 
difficulties  that  seemed  impassable.  His  animals  have  at  times 
I  lie  unmistakable  appearance  of  small  boys. 

"  Arthur  Rackham's  Book  01  Pictures."    With  an  Introduction  by 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch.    Heinemann.  15s. 

Sir  Art  hur  Quiller  ( 'ouch  int  roduees  I  hese  pict  ures  with  praise 
that  is  just  and  measured.  Perhaps  he  exaggerates  the  child 
iu  artists  like  Arthur  Raokham  and  Kenneth  Grahame  J  but 


most  of  what  be  has  to  say  of  Arthur  Rackham's  real  gift  of 
clear-cut  and  simple  fantasj  is  shown  to  be  true  iu  the  greater 

number  of  the  pictures  here  produced.    Mr.  Raokham  very 

curiously  wields  brush  that  draws,  clear  and  clean,  figures  thftl 
^•■Igueh    lurk   i  r  minds  when  we  read  of  elves  and  little 


From  "  Mother  Goose." 

(HEINEMANN) 

people.  These  pictures  show  that  Mr.  Rackham  as  an  illustrator 
really  adds  a  vision  of  his  own  to  the  job  of  defining  the  visions 
of  his  text.  Here  there  is  no  text  ;  but  we  recognise  at  once  the 
artist  who  illustrated  "  Peter  Pan  ".  We  see  now  that  the 
"  Peter  Pan  "  illustrations  which  we  welcomed  last  year  were 
happy  because  Mr.  Rackham's  personal  fancy  jumped  with  the 
fancy  of  Sir  James  Barrie,  and  not  because  Mr.  Rackham  had 
deliberately  sunk  himself  in  his  author.  Frankly,  however, 
some  of  these  pictures  suggest  that  Mr.  Rackham  should  turn 
away  for  a  while  from  his  elves  and  goblins.  We  fear  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fixed  manner,  of  which  he  must  in  time  beware. 
How  freely  his  fancy  at  present  moves  is  seen  as  we  proceed 
through  the  later  pictures  of  this  little  gallery  ;  but  we  would 
suggest  that  as  his  next  enterprise  Mr.  Rackham  should  illus- 
trate, say,  a  novel  of  Mr.  Henry  James'. 

"  Just  So  Stories."  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  Coloured  Plates  by  Joseph  Gleeson.  Macmillan. 
6s.  net. 

We  like  the  author's  plain  pictures  with  the  author's  com- 
mentary better  than  the  coloured  pictures  of  Mr.  Gleeson  ;  and 
we  think  the  children  will  agree.  But  when  we  consider  that 
Mr.  Gleeson  had  an  almost  impossible  task,  and  that  his  additions 
do  not  very  badly  jar  with  the  original  familiar  plates,  we  must 
praise  Mr.  Gleeson  faintly  but  honestly.  Anyone  coming  with 
fresh  ideas  into  this  wonderful  book  of  Mr.  Kipling  has  a  strict 
account  to  render  to  all  who  have  grown  to  think  that  "  Just  So 
Stories,"  illustrated  by  their  author,  cannot  be  seriously  im- 
proved. All  the  originals  are  here,  and  all  the  text :  and  they 
make  the  book,  for  only  six  shillings,  quite  absurdly  worth 
having. 

"  The  Children's  Blue  Bird."    By  Georgette  Leblanc.    Methuen.  5s. 

Naturally  nobody  could  write  "  The  Children's  Blue  Bird  " 
with  the  same  authority  as  Mile.  Georgette  Leblanc,  who  is  the 
wife  of  "  The  Blue  Bird's  "  famous  author.  M.  Maeterlinck,  as 
his  wife  effectively  convinces  us,  wrote  "  The  Blue  Bird  "  for 
grown-up  people.  In  this  volume  of  fairy  tales,  however, 
Mytil  and  Tytil,  the  heroines,  reappear  in  company  with  Bread 
and  Sugar,  the  Dog,  the  Cat,  and  the  Land  of  Memory,  and  the 
whole  makes  an  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  young  people,  illustrated 
as  it  is  by  Mr.  Albert  Rothenstein. 


Mother  Goose  :  The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Rackham.    Heinemann.  6s. 


Illustrated  by  Arthur 


We  have  not  yet  seen  a  book  we  would  rather  have  with  us  at 
Christinas  than  Mr.  Rackham's  collection  of  old  Rhymes.  This 
book  is  in  every  way  delightful.    Our  commendation  is  equally 

divided  between  Mr.  Heinemann  for  the  simple  form  into  which 
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he  has  cast  these  pages,  and  Mr.  Rackham  for  his  simple  pictures. 
Simplicity,  without  straining  after  simplicity,  is  the  mark  of  (his 
hook  from  end  to  end.  First  there  are  the  old  rhymes — all  we 
can  remember,  and  many  we  were  never  told.  To  all  the  name- 
less authors  of  jingles  w  hich  will  probably  outlive  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  Tennyson,  what  thanks  to-day  and  for  ever 
arc  due  !  Then  to  Mr.  Rackham  for  putting  upon  these  pages 
his  delicate  sketches,  which,  we  are  sure,  many  children  will  like 


From  "  Princess  Badoura." 

(IIODDER  &  STOUGHTON) 

almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  their  elders,  we  must  render 
acknowledgments,  and  express  our  pleasure  that  he  has  been 
able  to  remember  the  charm  of  little  Betty  Blue  and  the  crooked 
sixpence.  Then  Mr.  Heincmann  we  must  thank  that  he  wisely 
knows  how  far  more  precious  is  the  least  line  of  this  collection 
than  the  expensive  work  of  the  most  modern  author.  Then,  too, 
Mr.  Heincmann  sells  this  book  for  six  shillings — a  book  which, 
in  strict  value,  is  priceless. 

"  The  Story  of  Chanticleer."  Adapted  from  the  French  of  Edmund 
Rostand.  By  Florence  Yates  Hann  Illustrated  by  T.  A.  Shep- 
herd.   Heinemann.  6s. 

To  adapt  the  work  freely  in  prose  is  the  only  way  with  Ros- 
tand's "  Chanticleer."  The  appeal  of  Rostand's  verse  is  entirely 
French — it  could  not  be  translated  into  English.  Possibly  the 
better  translation,  the  more  chilly  it  would  strike  an  English  ear. 
This  adaptation  is  excellent  free  English  prose.  From  it  the 
English  reader  can  agreeably  gather  the  matter  and  some  of  the 
spirit  of  Rostand's  dramatic  poem.  Mr.  Shepherd's  illustrations 
are  a  series  of  really  heroic  attempts  to  give  eloquent  personality 
to  figures  of  the  English  farmyard. 

"  The  Strange  Story  Book."  By  Mrs.  Lang.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Longmans.  6s. 

"  And  now  the  time  has  come  to  say  good-bye  "  ;  for  this  is 
alas!  the  last  of  that  wonderful  series  of  story  books,  "edited 
by  Andrew  Lang  ",  which  must  by  this  time  have  delighted 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  children.  We  can  only  say  that 
"  The  Strange  Story  Book  "  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  gallant 
company.  Its  thirty-four  tales  are  extraordinarily  varied. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  story  of  YVolfert  Webber,  which  "  R.  L.  S." 
said  was  one  of  the  best  treasure-seeking  stories  in  the  world  ; 
many  are  Tlingit  and  Tsimshian  myths  from  the  publications 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  ;  there  are  old  friends, 
such  as  Rip  van  Winkle  "  ;  one  or  two  come  from  the  early 
part  of  George  Sand  s  "  Histoire  de  ma  Vie  ".  others  are  legends 
of  Babylon  the  Great  ;  there  is  the  story  of  the  ghost  seen  and 
laid  by  Athenodorus  the  philosopher,  from  Pliny's  "  Letters  "  ; 
and  many  others  of  which  we  know  not  the  source.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Ford,  as  usual,  provides  the  illustrations — twelve  in  colour  and 
eighteen  in  black  and  white.  The  best  are  the  Red  Indian 
scenes,  but  all  are  adequate  and  full  of  careful  work.  Mis. 
Lang's  preface  tells  the  children  "'something  of  the  man  who 
thought  over  every  one  of  the  twenty-five."  volumes  of  the 
series,  and  a  characteristic  portrait  of  him  forms  the  frontispiece. 


"The  Hungarian  Fairy  Book."  By  Nandor  Pogany.  Illustrations  by 
Willy  Pogany.    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

The  fairies  have  no  country,  and  the  present  volume  is  the 
latest  addition  to  a  series  which  already  contains  collections  of 
Fnglish,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scottish,  and  Italian  fairy  tales.  In 
many  respects  the  Hungarians  resemble  the  Irish  in  character, 
but  their  fairy  stories  are  based  more  on  historical  facts — 
wonderfully  exaggerated,  of  course  and  reflect  to  a  greater 
degree  the  varied  national  life  of  the  people.  .Many  of  them, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  fragments  of  a  great  epic  (like  the  Finnish 
"  Kalevala  ")  which  has  been  losl  in  the  passage  of  centuries. 
However  that  may  be,  these  twenty-eight  stories  are  unusually 
interesting,  and  they  will  for  the  most  part  be  new  to  English 
readers,  though  "  The  Twelve  Dancing  Princesses  "  was  included 
in  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "Red  Fairy  Book",  and  is  also  retold 
by  "  Q  "  in  "  In  Powder  and  Crinoline  ",  which  is  noticed  else- 
where. Mr.  Willy  Pogany's  illustrations  are  full  of  spirit  and 
humour,  and  look  like  old  wood-cuts;  and  every  page  is 
brightened  by  original  peasant  decorative  "motives"  or  red 
initial  letters. 

"Princess  Badoura:  A  Tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights."  Retold  by 
Laurence  Housman.  Illustrated  by  Edmund  Dulac.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.    10s.  6d.  net  and  25s.  net. 


The  Arabian  Nights. 
Black.  6s. 


Illustrated  by  Charles  Folkard.    A.  &  C. 


"Children's  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights."  By  Rose  Yeatman 
Woolf.  Illustrated  by  Harry  G.  Theaker.  Raphael  Tuck.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

According  to  some  versions  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  ",  the 
story  of  "  Camaralzaman,  Prince  of  the  Isle  of  the  Children  of 
Khaledan,  and  of  Badoura,  Princess  of  China,"  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  last  of  all.  It  was  on  its  conclusion,  just 
as  the  light  of  dawn  grew  full,  that  Shahzaman  repented  him  of 
his  dreadful  vow,  and  relieved  Scheherazade  from  that  sentence 
of  death  the  execution  of  which  she  had  so  resoureefullv  staved 
off  for  a  thousand  days  by  the  exercise  of  her  glittering  fancy. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  story  of  the  Princess  Badoura.  though 
hardly  typical  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  as  a  whole,  is  a  very 
beautiful  one,  and  one  well  deserving  a  beautiful  setting ;  and 
that  it  certainly  receives  in  the  volume  before  us.    Mr.  Housman 
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retells  it  well,  omitting  the  "  life-saving  prolixities  "  of  Schehera- 
zade ;  and  Mr.  Dulae's  ten  illustrations  in  colour  are  a  real  joy. 
He  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  story,  and  has  transferred 
his  art  from  the  Hast  to  the  Far  Hast  ;  and  the  harmony  of  his 
colouring,  the  richness  of  his  imaginative  detail,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  backgrounds  are  exquisite  and  wonderful. 

The  story  of  the  Princess  Badoura  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Messrs.  Black's  excellent  selection,  which  contains  all  the  old 
favourites  Ali  Halm,  Sindhad  the  Sailor.  Aladdin,  the  Magic 
Horse  -and  many  others,  all  of  them  well  told.  Curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Charles  Holkard's  art  is  here  reminiscent  of  .Mr. 
Dulae's  earlier  manner,  hut  his  twelve  coloured  illustrations 
show  a  fancy  of  his  own.    The  hook  is  well  printed  and  well 


From  "Arthur  Rackham's  Book  of  Pictures." 

(HEINEMANN) 

bound.  Messrs.  Tuck's  selection  is  intended  for  younger 
children,  and  is,  appropriately,  still  less  elaborate.  The  eight 
stories  which  it  contains  are  related  simply  and  clearly.  The 
black-and-white  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  seventy, 
are  of  a  good  size,  boldly  drawn,  and  full  of  life  :  and  the  twelve 
coloured  plates  are  printed  in  the  brilliant  colours  which  arc  so 
attractive  to  most  children. 

"  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales."    Illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson. 
Constable.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales."    Edited  by  Edric  Vredenburg,  pic- 
tured by  Mabel  Lucie  Attwell.    Raphael  Tuck.    3s.  6d. 

Apparently  Hans  Andersen  still  holds  his  own.  Messrs.. 
Constable's  edition  is  a  sumptuous  one,  well  printed,  well  bound, 
and  profusely  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  Heath  Robinson,  who  has 
wisely  abandoned  for  the  occasion  the  grotesqueness  which  has 
come  to  be  expected  of  him.  His  coloured  piates  are  excellent 
in  every  way,  and  his  black-and-white  drawings  very  decora- 
tive ;  both  possess  real  humour.  The  only  drawback  to  the  book 
is  the  language  in  which  the  stories  are  told  ;  it  does  not  seem 
simple  enough  for  a  volume  intended  for  the  delight  of  children. 
Messrs.  Tuck's  selection  is  much  less  pretentious,  but  Miss 
Attwell's  illustrations  are  drawn  with  much  bolder  lines,  and 
will  probably  make  as  strong  an  appeal  to  young  readers  as  Mr. 
Robinson's  more  artistic  subtleties.  The  stories  are  also  told 
in  simpler  words.  Both  volumes  are  good  examples  of  their 
different  classes. 

"  The  Fairy  Book."    With  32  illustrations  in  colour  by  Warwick 
Goble.    Macmillan.    15s.  net. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  collection  of  "  the  best  popular  Fairy 
Stories  ",  selected  and  rendered  anew  by  the  author  of  "  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman  ",  is  not  so  well  known  nowadays  as  it 
should  be.  All  the  more  warmly,  therefore,  is  this  handsome 
re-issue  to  be  welcomed.  Few  collections  of  fairy  tales  cover 
so  wide  a  range — we  meet  old  friends  in  their  usual  guise,  old 
friends  wearing  their  rue  with  a  difference,  and  quite  unfamiliar 
stories  which  we  are  apt  to  think  should  have  become  just  as 
great  favourites  but  which  for  some  mysterious  reason  have  not 
succeeded  in  catching  the  popular  fancy.  Mr.  Goble's  illustra- 
tions are  beautiful,  rich  in  detail  and  imagination,  but  slightty 
wanting  in  life.  The  volume  is  excellently  printed  and  bound, 
and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  modern  gift  book. 

"  The  Russian  Ballet."    By  A.  E.  Johnson.    Illustrated  by  Rene 
Bull.    Constable.    21s.  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  really  beautiful  books  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Johnson  writes  with  enthusiasm,  but  he  writes  also  well,  and 
often  wisely.  His  admiration  for  the  art  of  M.  Nijinski  is  always 
i  Ltelligibly  expressed.  It  is  never  the  mere  surfeit  of  praise 
that  the  Russian  Ballet  so  easily  raises  in  people  who  use  it  as 
an  excuse  for  indulging  a  new  sensation.  Mr.  Rene  Bull's  illus- 
trations arc  excellent,  and  wonderfully  well  reproduced.  They 
vividly  recall  the  moving  figures  in  which  we  have  so  often 
delighted.  The  book  is  more  than  merely  a  souvenir  of  the  late 
season  at  Covent  Garden.  Merely  as  a  souvenir  it  would,  we 
are  sure,  sell  easily  enough  among  admirers  of  the  Russian'  Ballet. 


But  this  is  a  souvenir  that  will  equally  please  the  admirers  who 
know  what  they  admire,  and  the  admirers  w  ho  will  he  better  for 
some  intelligent  instruction.  Much  of  Mr.  Johnson's  instruction 
is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Ml'.  Johnson  tells  us.  for  example.  I  he 
lorie  of  the  ballet  in  plain  Kngli  h  ion.-  which,  we  think, 
will,  in  plain  Hnglish,  rather  surprise  many  respectable  people 
who  watched  "  Thamar "  or  "  Scheherazade  "  without  very 
clearly  realising  what  was  happening.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  course, 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  stories.  This  hook  is  packed 
with  critical  opinions  and  preferences  urged,  naturally  enough, 
with  a  predisposition  to  admire  all  the  works  of  M.  Nijinski. 
We  do  not  always  agree;  with  Mr.  Johnson,  but  w  here  we  disagree 
we  disagree  with  respect  for  Mr.  Johnson's  obvious  sincerity. 

"  The  Art  of  Nijinsky."   By  Geoffrey  Whitworth.   With  10  Illustrations 
by  Dorothy  Mullock.    Chatto  and  Windus.    3s.  6d. 

This  book  is  above  the  average,  both  as  regards  Mr.  W'hit- 
worth's  and  Miss  Mullock's  share.  Mr.  Whitworth's  share  is  a 
historical  introduction,  bringing  us  up  to  the  conditions  in  which 
Xijinsky  began  his  career  in  the  Imperial  School,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  an  always  relleetive  and  sympathetic  criticism  of  the  ten 
ballets  in  which  he  is  best  known.  His  treatment  of  the  various 
ballets  is  flexible  and  attuned  to  the  special  character  of  his 

subject.    Naturally   Mr.   Whitworth's  interpretation  of  the 

New  Phase  of  the  Russian  Ballet  touches  on  the  contentious; 
we  are  still  near  enough  to  Pscudo-Primitivisin  to  take  it 

seriously,   '  wa\  or  the  other.     Discussion  of  opposing  points 

of  view  is  stale  and  profitless;  we  will  only  say  that  Mr.  Whit- 
worth is  clearly  convinced  on  his  side.  How  much  of  his  con- 
viction is  dependent  on  Nijinsky's  magnetism,  his  power  to 
galvanise  an  academic  formula  into  transient  vivacity  is  another 
thing.  But  in  arguing  that  Post  I  mprcssionism  is  the  inevitable 
and  logical  growth  from  Ingres  and  Manet,  whereas  futurism 
is  "  an  intellectual  freak",  Mr.  W  hitworth  does  not  convince  us. 
Miss  Mullock's  drawings  show  unusual  intuition.  There  is 
something  creative  in  her  gift  of  realisation.  Nijinsky's  genius, 
apart  from  his  technique,  lies  in  his  power  of  being  different 
individualities,  now  Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose,  now  Harlequin,  now 
the  Faun,  with  his  slow  brute-like  apprehension.  Jt  is  in  this 
diverse  characterisation  that  Miss  Mullock  strikingly  succeeds. 
With  sympathy,  or,  as  we  say,  imagination,  she  is  unusually 
equipped  ;  her  technique,  not  yet  mature,  reflects  her  imagina- 
tion in  qualities  of  sensitiveness  and  purpose. 
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BOOKS  BEARING  THE 

HALL  MARK  of  the  BODLEY  HEAD 


Alastair 


Alastair 


FORTY -THREE  DRAWINGS  IN  COLOUR  AND  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

WITH  A  NOTE  OF  EXCLAMATION  BY  ROBERT  ROSS.       42s.  net. 

Limited  to  500  Copies  in  England  and  in  America. 

Charles  Conder       Charles  Conder 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 


By  FRANK  GIBSON.  With  a  Catalogue  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  by 
Campbell  Dodgson.  With  121  Reproductions  of  Conder's  Work, 
including  12  in  Colour.  21s.  net. 

Whistler's  Pastels  Si  Modern  Profiles 


By  A.  E.  GALLATIN. 
Designs  by  Whistler. 


With  22  Plates,  including  9  Hitherto  Unpublished 

10s.  6d.  net. 


HISTORICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL, 
TRAVEL    AND  ADVENTURE. 

The  Beautiful  Lady  Craven.   The  Original 

Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  BARONESS  CRAVEN, 
afterwards  Margravine  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth, 
&c.  With  an  Historical  Introduction.  Edited  by 
A.  M.  BROADLEY  and  LEWIS  MELVILLE. 
With  over  50  Illustrations.       2  vols.    25s.  net. 

Intimate  Letters  of  Hester  Piozzi  and  Penelope 

Pennington,  1788  1821.  Edited  by  OSWALD 
G.  KNAPP.    32  Illustrations.  16s.  net. 

The  Greatest  House  at  Chelsey.  By  randall 

DAVIES.  16  Illustrations.  A  fascinating 
account  of  the  great  house  built  at  Chelsea  in 
1520  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  demolished  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  1590. 

Harriet  Hosmer  :  Letters  and  Memories  of  the 
Famous  Sculptor.  Edited  by  CORNELIA 
CARR.    36  Illustrations.  I2S.  6d. 

Anthony  Trollope  :    His  Work,  Associates, 

Originals.    By  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT.    I2S.  6d 

English  Travellers  of  the  Renaissance. 

CLARE  HOWARD.  7S-  6d. 

The  Anglo-French  Entente  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century.  By  CHARLES  BASTIDE.  IOS.  6d. 
net. 

Travels  without  Baedeker  :  The  Record  of  an 

Unconventional  Tour  in  the  East.  By  ARDERN 
BEAMAN.  7S.  6d.  net. 

A  Motor  Tour  through  Canada  : 

to  the  Pacific.    By  THOMAS 


net. 

and 
net. 

By 
net. 


A  Vagabond  in  New  York. 

MADOX  HUEFFER.  With 
R.  E.  Hallings. 


From  Halifax 
W.  WILBY. 
5S.  net. 

By  OLIVER 
Illustrations  by 
3S.  6d.  net. 


POETRY,  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Lyrics  and  Dramas.  By  Stephen  Phillips. 

4s.  6d.  net 

Bread  and  Circuses.    By  helen  parry 

EDEN.  3s.  6d.  net. 


Poems. 


By  MARGARET  L.  WOODS.    5s.  net. 


Glimpses  of  Indian  Birds.    By  douglas 

DEWAR,  Author  of  "Jungle  Folk,"  "  Birds  of 
the  Plains,"  &c.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Two  Little  Parisians  :  A  charming  Record  of 
the  Child  Mind.    By  PIERRE  MILLE. 

3S.  6d.  net. 

The  Valley  of  Shadows  :  Recollections  of  Scenes 
and  Episodes  of  Life  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  at  the 
time  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  1863. 
By  FRANCIS  GRIERSON.  New  Edition 
especially  illustrated  in  colour  by  Evelyn  Paul. 

5S.  net. 

Nancy  in  the  Wood  :  A  Fanciful,  Idealistic  Fairy 
Tale.  By  MARION  BRYCE.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  and  in  Black  and  White  by  Katherine 
Clausen.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Universe  and  the  Mayonnaise,    a  Book 

which  tells  Children  Scientific  Facts  Simply  but 
Enthrallingly.  By  T.  BRAILsFOKD  ROBERT- 
SON.    Illustrated  by  Katherine  Clausen. 

3s.  6d.  net 

The  Bodley  Head  Natural  History,  (in  six 

volumes.)    By  E.  D.  CUMING.    Illustrated  by 
J.    A.   Shepherd.     Vol.    I    British   Birds — 
Passeres.    A  book  for  young  and  old  alike.  In 
Cloth,  2S.  net  ;  in  leather,  3s.  net 
Vol.  II.  just  out. 


FINE  FICTION  FOR  PRESENTS,  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE. 


When  William  Came  :    A  Story  of  London  under  the  Hohenzollerns.      By  H.  H. 
MUNRO  ("  Saki  "),  Author  of  "The  Unbearable  Bassington,"  "Reginald,"  &c. 

6s.    Nov.  18. 

Behind  the  Beyond.    By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK,  Author  of  "Sunshine  Sketches  of  a 
Little  Tow n, "  &c.  3s.  6d  net. 

The  Hat  Shop.  By  mrs.  c.  s.  peel.  6s. 
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"  Quality  Street  :  a  Comedy  in  Four  Acts."    By  J.  M.  Barrie.  Illus- 
trated by  Hugh  Thomson.    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    15s.  net. 

This  illustrated  edition  of  "Quality  Street  "  comes  pat  upon 
t he  revival  of  Sir  .lames  Barrio's  old  play  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre.  Mr.  Thomson's  pictures  are  keyed  to  the  tune  of  this 
sweet,  sentimental  comedy  of  Phu>bo  and  her  sisters.  "  Quality 
Street  "  has  sometimes  the  eharm  of  "  ( Yanford  ".  relieved  by 
humour  that  is  perhaps  a  little  higher,  hut  occasionally  let 
grievously  down  in  a  gush  of  tears  drawn  from  us  with  too 
obvious  an  art.  If  you  look  carefully  into  Mr.  Thomson's 
pictures  you  will  see  that   he  has.  like  a  faithful  illustrator. 


■ 


From  "Blossoms  from  a  Japanese  Garden." 

(HEINEM  AN  N I 

aimed  at  being  in  this  hook  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his 
author.  In  some  ways  he  could  not  be  better  ;  in  others  he 
could  not  be  worse.  Here.  then,  is  a  line  inducement  to  buy  the 
book  ;  for  Sir  James  Barrie  is  as  popular  for  his  little  weaknesses 
as  for  his  undoubted  strength. 

"  The  Open  Road."    By  S.  V.  Lucas.    Illustrated  by  Claude  A.  Shepper- 
son.    Methuen.  15s. 

This  edition,  the  twentieth,  of  Mr.  Lucas's  books  shows,  at 
any  rate,  that  it  has  outgrown  and  surpassed  its  author's  inten- 
tion. It  was  first  conceived  as  a  companion  for  wayfarers — a 
little  pocket  anthology  to  cheer  the  traveller  and  offer  him 
poems  and  good  thoughts  by  the  road.  "  Just  a  garland  of  good 
or  enkindling  poetry  and  prose  ",  Mr.  Lucas  described  it.  "  to 
urge  folk  into  the  open  air,  and,  once  there,  to  keep  them  glad 
they  came — to  slip  easily  from  the  pocket  beneath  a  tree,  or 
among  the  heather".  The  book  is,  indeed,  just  that — a  pocket 
anthology.  The  idea  of  solemnly  taking  it  from  a  shelf,  or  of 
opening  it  upon  a  desk  is  obviously  incongruous.  What.  then, 
of  this  handsome,  large  volume,  illustrated  with  coloured  pic- 
tures ?  Perhaps  it  shows  that  Mr.  Lucas,  as  people  to-day  like 
to  say  of  Shakespeare,  "  builded  better  than  he  knew  ".  But  a 
new  preface  is  required — something  about  the  pleasure  of  lying 
idle  in  a  big  chair,  balancing  a  giant  volume  upon  the  chest,  and 
luxuriously  refusing  to  be  urged  into  the  open.  Mr.  Lucas 
should  be  happy  to  write  a  preface  of  this  kind  for  Messrs. 
Methuen  in  return  for  the  very  comely  way  in  which  they  have 
issued  his  twentieth  edition. 

"  The  Banks  of  the  Nile."   Painted  by  Ella  Du  Cane.   Described  by 
John  A.  Todd.  Black.   20s.  net. 

It  has  often  fallen  to  us  to  criticise  modern  colour-printing, 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  it  can  be  crude  and  unsatisfying 
even  when  the  artist  has  done  his  work  well.  This  is  not  that 
colour  books  lay  on  the  colour  too  strong  and  high,  because 
in  Nature — even  in  familiar  English  landscapes  at  this  or  any 
time  of  year — the  colour  is  often  higher  and  stronger  than  in  any 
work  of  art.  It  would  probably  be  impossible,  for  example,  to 
exaggerate  the  burning  colour  of  oak  woods  and  birch  woods 
sometimes  in  autumn  and  in  spring.  Whatever  the  cause, 
however,  colour-printing,  by  three-colour  or  other  process,  is 
obviously  a  failure  in  many  cases  though  great  pains  may  have 
been  taken  with  the  work.  But  there  are  great  successes  as  well 
as  depressing  failures  in  this  branch  of  book  illustration,  and 
"  The  Hanks  of  the  Nile  "  is  distinctly  an  example  of  the  former. 
The  colour  illustrations  here  are  refined,  exact  atid  beautiful 
throughout'.  VW  liked  the  illustrations  in  "Sicily",  which 
appeared  in  this  series  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  we  like  these  still 
better.  They  appear  chaster  and  more  delicate,  and  the  paler 
wishes  arc  so  entirely  effectual — as  in  "A  Grey  Day  on  the 


.Nile"  (facing  page  74),  "The  Citadel  "  (page  44),  "The  Third 
Pyramid,  to/a"  (page  26).  "The  Second  Pyramid',  Gizft 
(page  10).  and  I'hikc  "  (page  220).  People  who  have  seen  the 
Desert  any  part  of  Sahara  will  agiee.  we  think,  that  the 
(lushes  and  blooms  which  prevail  there  have  been  captured  by 
the  artist  and  beautifully  reproduced  in  this  book.  On  the 
whole  this  is  the  finest  colour  book  we  have  handled  for  a  long 
time.  It  reawakes  in  one  how  strong  a  desire  to  go  down  to 
the  great  Desert  again  ! 

"  The  Near  East."    By  Robert  Hitchens.    Illustrated  by  Jules  Guerin. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  25s. 

This  is  one  of  the  Christmas  books  where  the  text  is,  at  least, 
as  important  as  the  illustrations.  Mr.  Hitchens  has  the  literary 
traveller's  facility  for  description,  and  is  easily  prompted  into 
vigorous  opinions  on  t  he  things  and  people  he  sees.  Mr.  Hit  chens's 
travel  books  are.  indeed,  better  of  their  kind  than  are  his  novels. 
Her  e  is  one  of  the  many  passages  w  here  Mr.  Ilitchens  has  the  full 
courage  of  his  opinions,  even  though  he  knows  they  are  no  longer 
the  established  commonplaces  they  once  seemed  to  he.  "No 
memory  of  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Egypt  ".  says  Mr.  Hitchens  of 
the  Parthenon,  "can  live  in  the  mind,  can  make  even  the  puniest 
fight  for  existence,  before  this  Doric  front  of  Pentelic  marble, 
simple,  even  plain,  but  still  in  its  devastation  supreme".  The 
photographs  in  this  book  come  out  much  bet  tor  than  t  he  coloured 
reproductions  of  M.  (iuerin's  pictures. 

"  Jackanapes  and  Other  Tales."    By  Mrs.  Ewing.    Bell.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  Swing  is  one  of  fche  few  w  l  iters  for  children  w  hose  flavour 
is  not  musty  for  a  generation  that  no  longer  reads  her  contem- 
poraries. Of  all  her  tales,  per  ha  |>s  "  Jackanapes  "  is  best  of  all. 
We  have  heard  it  described  as  sentimental.  Those  who  so 
describe  it  have  lost  the  power  of  distinguishing  true  sentiment, 
from  false.  There  is  not  a  line  of  more  genuine  feeling  in  all  the 
volumes  of  Sir  .lames  Barrie  than  there  is  in  "Jackanapes" 

feeling  as  w  holesome  and  fresh  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  We 
hope  these  little  stories  will  be  freely  given  to  all  who  are  old 
enough,  and  not  too  old,  to  fee]  how  simple  and  true  they  are. 

"  Early  Poems  of  William  Morris."     Illustrated  by  Florence  Harrison 
Blackie.    12s.  6d.  net. 

These  poems  have  the  strange  mysticism  and  joyous  lilt  of 
Morris  whenever  he  abandoned  t  he  sterner  epic  and  saga  measures 
of  the  Scandinavian  skalds.  Moreover,  the  publisher  and  the 
artist  have  connived  to  lit  them  with  illustrations  not  easily 
forgotten.    Here  we  have  Morris  in  all  his  debonair  and  Celtic 


c  < 


Cover  of  "Bird  Cay." 
(WELLS  GARDNER) 


moods.  We  meet  all  those  heroic  figures  which  fill  the  chronicles 
of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  later 
inspired  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  Walter  Pater.  "  The 
Defence  of  Gucnevere  ",  "King  Arthur's  Tomb",  and  "The 
Chapel  of  Lyoncsse "  recall  us  to  all  that  was  most  gorgeous  in 
Lyonesse  and  Gramarye,  whose  sunken  bells  still  startle  the 
fishermen  upon  the  sea  on  sunny  days.  In  "  The  Blue  Closet  ", 
with  Russet ti  tints  of  sapphire  and  the  shimmer  of  old  Sevres, 
and  in  "  The  Haystack  in  the  Floods  "  we  have  another  William 
Morris,  the  Morris  who  leads  us  into  the  dim  haunts  of  early 
French  romance  and  is  tinted  with  its  splendour,  while  in  "  Two 
Red  Poses  Across  the  Moon  "  and  "  The  Cillillower  of  Cold  "  he 
attains  to  the  blithe  gaiety  of  the  Ms  of  the  Troubadours. 


Supplement,  20  November,  1913  The    Saturday  RcvieW. 
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You  cannot  do  better  than  send  for  our  Illustrated  List  of  Xmas  Books. 


From  FRENCH  COLOUR  PRINTS. 


OLD  ITALIAN  LACE.    By  elisa  kicci.   in  2  vols.  Cr.  folio 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates.    Limited  to  300  Copies.    £6  6s.  net. 

FRENCH  COLOUR  PRINTS  OF  THE  XVIII  CENTURY. 

50  Plates  in  Colour  and  an  Introd.  by  MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAN.  Dy.  4to.  £2  2s.  net 

Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  SIR  FREDERICK  COOK, 

BART.  Edited  by  HERBERT  COOK,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  In  3  volumes.  Demy  4to. 
Vol.  I.  containing  94  Collotype  and  24  Photogravure  P.ates.  £6  6s.  net  (now  ready). 
Or  the  3  vols.,  £15  net. 

ARTHUR  RACKHAM'S  BOOK  OF  PICTURES.    44  Plates 

in  Colour  and  an  Introduction  by  Sir  A.  QUILLER-COUCH  ("  Q  ")     15s.  net. 

LOUIS  XVI.  FURNITURE.  Introd.  by  S.deRICCI.  5  0  Plates.  4to.  25s.net. 

ART  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.      (Ars  Una  Series.)  With 
600  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 


4  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 
MOTHER  GOOSE.   The  Old  Nursery  Rhymes,  Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Rackham.    Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 
"  Mr.  Rackham  at  his  best." — Sir  Claude  Phillips  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHANTICLEER.  Adapted  from  the  French  of 
Edmund  Rostand  by  FLORENCE  HANN.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  J.  A. 
Shepherd.    Square  crown  8vo.    6s  net. 

THE  ADVENTURES    OF  AKBAR.     By  flora  annie 

STEEL.     Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Byam  Shaw.    Square  crown  8vo.    6s.  net. 

BLOSSOMS  FROM  A  JAPANESE  GARDEN.    By  mary 

FENOLLOSA.  With  20  Illusts.  in  Colour  by  Japanese  Artists.  Sq.  Cr.  8vo.    5s.  net. 

Since  Stevenson's  1  Child's  Garden  '  we  have  not  read  a  better  book  of  child  verse  than  this." 

Evening  Standard. 


From  "  MOTHER  GOOSE." 


FIFTY    CARICATURES.    By  max  beerbohm. 

Small  crown  4to.    6s,  net. 

LIGHTSHIPS  AND  LIGHTHOUSES.    By  F.  A. 

TALBOT.    100  Piates.    Demy  8vo.    6s.  net. 

MY    FATHER  :     PERSONAL    AND  SPIRITUAL 

REMINISCENCES.  By  ESTELLE  W.  STEAD.  Illustrated. 
2nd  Impression.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  net. 

PRACTICAL  CINEMATOGRAPHY.     By  F.  a 

TALBOT,  Author  of  "  Moving  Pictures."  Cr.  8vo.  Illust.  3s.6d.net. 


From  FIFTY  CARICATURES.    From  LIGHTSHIPS  &  LIGHTHOUSES. 


Modern   Poetry  and  Drama. 


KNAVE  OF  HEARTS.  By  arthur  symons. 

Demy  Svo.    5s.  net. 
AUGURIES.    By  LAURENCE  BINYON.    Cr.  8vo. 

APHRODITE  and  Other  Poems.    By  JOHN 

HELSTON.    Demy  Svo.    5s.  ntt. 


THE    DAFFODIL    FIELDS.      By  john 

MASEFIELD.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Plays  of  W.  SOMERSET  MA  UGH  AM. 

16mo.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  Is.  6d.  each. 
1.  Smith.       2.  The  Tenth  Man.       3.  Landed  Gentry. 


THE  LOEB  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.  ^XiS"1 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts  with  English  translations  on  the  opposite  page  Each  volume  f'cap  Svo.  400-600  pages.  Cloth,  5s.  net ;  leather,  6s.  6d.  net ' 

NEW  VOLUMES  READY  SHORTLY. 

ST.  JOHN  DAMASCENE,  BARLAAM      PLATO,  EUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY, 


AND  IOASAPH,  translated  by  Harold  Mattingly 
and  Rev.  G.  R.  Woodward.    1  volume. 

CICERO,    DE    OFFICIIS,   translated  by 
Walter  Miller.    1  volum 

HORACE    ODES,    translated    by    C.  E. 
Bennett.    1  volume. 

JULIAN,     translated     by     WlLMEE  CAVE 
Wright.    3  vols.    Vol.  II. 


CRITO,  PHAEDO,  PHAEDRUS,  translated  Dy 
H  N.  Fowler.    1  volume. 

SUETONIUS,  translated  by  j.  C.  ROLFE. 
2  volumes. 

TACITUS,  DIALOGUS,  translated  by 
Wm.  Peterson,  of  McGill  University,  Montreal  ; 
GERMAN1A  AND  AGRICOLA,  translated  bv 
Maurice  Hutton.    1  volume. 

DIO  CASSIUS,  H.  G.  Foster  (1906),  re- 

vised  by  E.  Cary.    8  volumes.    Vol.  I. 


A  complete  prospectus  giving  full  details  sent  on  application  to  The  Secretary,  L.C.L. 

20  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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From  "Buccaneers'  Island." 

(LONG) 

"  Nancy  in  the  Wood."    By  Marion  Bryce.    Illustrated  by  K.  Clausen. 
Lane.    3s.  6d.  net. 

All  good  children  know  that  if  they  run  round  a  circle  of  the 
right  size  as  many  times  as  the  moon  is  days  old,  a  magic  change 
takes  place,  and  they  can  not  only  see  the  fairies,  but  also  under- 
stand the  birds  and  animals  talking.  This  is  what  happened  to 
Nancy  in  the  wood.  The  first  time  it  was  by  accident ;  then 
Mrs.  Blackbird  saved  her  the  trouble  of  all  this  running  round  by 
giving  her  a  tail-feather  of  a  pure  white  blackbird  ;  and  then 
the  Hamadryad  in  the  oak  tree  presented  her  with  an  acorn 
which  enabled  her  to  become  at  will  small  enough  to  go  every- 
where the  fairies  and  such  little  people  go.  So  she  saw  many 
wonderful  things,  went  to  many  extraordinary  places,  and  met 
all  kinds  of  queer  people,  both  fairies  and  animals.  Miss  Bryce 
has  the  right  spirit  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  of  its  kind  her 
little  book  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  year.  The  eight 
coloured  illustrations  by  Miss  Clausen  possess  an  individuality 
of  their  own,  and  there  is  also  a  small  black-and-white  illustration 
on  every  page. 

"Elves  and  Princesses."    By  Bernard  Darwin.    Illustrated  by  J.  R. 
Monsell.    Duckworth.    3s.  6d. 

In  the  old  days  people  were  nearer  to  the  fairies  than  they  are 
now.  They  did  not  lump  all  the  "  Old  Things  "  under  the  one 
name  of  "  fairies  " — we  remember  how  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill 
disliked  the  word — but  spoke  of  each  according  to  its  degree 
and  character.  Mr.  Bernard  Darwin  has  something  of  this 
spirit,  and  the  toad  who  inquired  the  way  to  Pansitania  was 
properly  reproved  by  "  the  third  ugliest  goblin  there  is  "  for 
addressing  him  as  "  Mr.  Elf."  His  elves  are  very  charming 
little  people,  and  the  stories  which  deal  with  them  are  the  best 
in  the  book.  The  others  are  well  conceived,  but  spoiled  by 
touches  of  satire  far  above  the  heads  of  children — for  instance, 
we  are  told  of  a  King  of  Spandonia  "  who,  to  the  consternation 
of  his  subjects,  showed  strong  symptoms  of  intelligence".  Mr. 
Monsell' a  illustrations  are  good,  though  he,  too,  is  more  successful 
with  the  elves  than  with  the  human  beings. 

"The  Adventures  oi  Akbar."    By  Flora  Annie  Steel.    Illustrated  by 
Byam  Shaw.    Heinemann.    6s.  net. 

The  Akbar  of  this  "  true  story  "  was  a  little  boy  who  lived  to 
be  perhaps  the  greatest  king  this  world  has  ever  seen,  certainly 
the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  of  Hindustan. 
II  will  be  remembered  lhat  on  the  death  of  the  great  conqueror 
Babar,  his  son  and  successor,  Humayon,  was  driven  out  of 
Delhi  and  wandered  for  years,  pursued  like  a  hare,  amid  the 
sandj  deserts  and  pathless  plains  of  Western  India.     It  was 


during  these  wanderings  that  his  son  Akbar  was  horn,  and  Mrs. 
Steel's  story  opens  when  the  little  parts  of  fugitives  is  making 
a  desperate  ellort  to  escape  over  the  Persian  border.  Akbar  is 
then  some  thirteen  months  old.  and  has  just  cut  his  first  "  real 
hack  tooth"  in  a  wretched  tent  in  an  out-of-the-way  valley 
leading  to  Afghanistan.  The  adventures  w  bioh  the  little  "  lleir- 
of -Empire "  experienced  in  the  mountains  between  Kandahar 
and  Kabul  make  fascinating  reading,  and  they  end  when  the 
prince  is  in  his  tilth  \car,  after  his  happy  restoration  to 
his  father  and  mother.  We  are  sure  that  children  will  like 
Tumhu,  the  black  dog.  and  Down,  the  white  cat,  who,  though 
not  strictly  historical  personages,  pla\  so  great  a  part  in  A k bar's 
fort  uues.  .Mrs.  Steel  has  written  a  delight  ful  story,  and  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw's  full-page  coloured  illustrations  are  quite  appro- 
priate. 

"In  Powder  and  Crinoline."  Old  Tales  retold  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch.  With  24  Paintings  by  Kay  Neilsen.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
15s.  net  and  42s.  net. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  for  whom  this  beautiful  volume 
is  intended.  The  stories  incline  one  to  the  belief  that  the  book 
is  meant  for  children  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  "  Q  "  tells 
them  delightfully.  Those  under  the  heading  of  "Powder"'  are 
fairy  stories,  like  "  Minon-minettc,"  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  collections  of  de  ( 'aylus,  Comtesse  d'Aulnoy,  and  others  of 
the  period;  while  of  the  three  which  make  up  "Crinoline" 
one  is  by  "Q  "  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  honestly 
be  said  that  the  illustrations-  clever,  original,  and  beautiful  as 
they  are  are  suitable  for  children,  as  Mr.  Neilsen  is  apparently 
deeply  under  the  influence  of  the  style  of  the  late  Aubrey 
Bcardslcy.  And  does  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  really  think  it 
so  "absurd  that  few  fairy  tales  or  none  should  have  been 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  grandmothers  who  wore  crinolines 
and  practised  Cupid's  own  sport  of  archery,  or  by  our  grand- 
fathers who  wore  peg-top  trousers  and  Dundreary  whiskers 
and  built  the  Crystal  Palace  and  drove  to  the  Derby  in  green 
veiled  top-hats  having  Dutch  dolls  stuck  about  the  brim  "  ? 

"  Blossoms  from  a  Japanese  Garden."  By  Mary  Fenollosa.  Heine- 
mann.   5s.  net. 

Miss  Fenollosa's  name  is  a  guarantee  that  her  child-verses 
reflect  the  real  .Japan  ;  but  the  twenty  coloured  plates,  in  the 
.Japanese  manner,  which  accompany  them  arc  an  even  better 
mirror.  Truth  to  tell,  some  of  the  verses  are  a  little  dis- 
appointing  ami  without  distinction,  though  children  will  like 
the  subjects ;  but  the  coloured  plates  are  good  enough  and 
delicate  enough  even  for  elders.  The  picture  of  the  miniature 
Japanese  garden,  and  that  of  Take  Kakuzo  and  the  demon  which 
he  has  caught  while  playing  truant  fishing,  aim  at  recalling  the 
older  Japanese  art. 

"  The  Gathering  oi  Brother  Hilarius."  By  Michael  Fairless.  Duck- 
worth.   7s.  6d.  net. 

Lovers  of  that  delightful  book  "The  Roadmender  "  will  find 
their  pleasure  renewed  in  "  The  Gathering  of  Brother  Hilarius  ". 
The  present  volume  is  more  like  "  Grey  Brethren  "  than  "  The 


From  "  The  Great  Airship." 

(BLACKIE) 
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DUCKWORTH  &  CO.'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW   ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

FICTION. 

By  OSCAR  WILDE. 

The  Happy  Prince, 

And  Other  Stones. 

By  OSCAR  WILDE. 
Fully  Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Black- 
and-White  by  Charles  Robinson. 
In  a  Box,  crown  4to,  12s  6d.  net. 

"  THE  WITTIEST  BOOK  OF  THE 
YEAH." — Liverpool  Courier. 

The  Book  of  Martha. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  DOVVDALL, 
Frontispiece  by  Augustus  John. 

"  As  a  source  of  defence  ami  consolation  we 
advise  every  housewife  to  read  the  stospel  according 
to  Martha,  which  has  no  specific  doctrine  to  offer, 
but  reveals  a  spirit  of  sparkling  heroism  far  re- 
moved from  heroics.    A  smile  in  every  line  and  a 
'hit  in  every  paragraph.    Husbands  will  relish  it, 
but  wives  only  will  appreciate  its  complex  truth- 
f  ulness." — Morning  Post. 

8vo,  5s.  net. 

EDWARD  THOMAS'S  NOVEL. 

The  Happy-Go- 
Lucky  Morgans. 

By  EDWARD  THOMAS. 

"  Exquisitely  done  ....  Witty  and  delightful 
reading.  There  is  satire,  but  there  is  also  beauty 
and  wit."— Pull  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  delightful  book,  an  1  a  wise  book  written  in 
praise  of  friendship  and  kindness,  and  life. — 
Observer, 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"THE  ROAD  MENDER." 

The  Gathering 
of  Brother  Hilarius. 

By  MICHAEL  FAIRLESS, 
Illustrated  in  Colour  by 

Eleanor  Fortescue  Brickdale. 
In  a  Box  demy  Svo ,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF 
"DEAD  LETTERS." 

Lost  Diaries. 

By  MAURICE  BARING. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
An  amusing  volume  of  "literary"  dis- 
coveries. 

VINCENT  O'SULLIVAN'S 
NEW  BOOK. 

Sentiment, 

and  other  Stories. 

By  VINCENT  O'SULLIVAN. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

AN    ANTHOLOGY.  ILLUSTRATED 

Children  in  Verse. 

An  Anthology  collected  by 
THOMAS  BURKE. 
Illustrated  by  8  Water-Colour  and 
50  Line  Drawings  by 
Honor  C.  Appleton. 
In  a  Box.  demy  Svo,  5s.  net. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM'S 
NEW  BOOK. 

A  naicnmem. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 
A  new  volume  by  the  most  brilliant 
contemporary  writer  of  English  that  we 
have.    A  wonderful  style,  absolute  fear- 
lessness of  expression,  and  a  most  original 
point  of  view  are  the  characteristics  of  all 
hii  writing. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

AN  ESKIMO  ROMANCE. 

The  Eternal  Maiden. 

By  T.  EVERETT  HARRE. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  CIRCLING  YEAR. 

The  Roll  of 
the  Seasons. 

By  G.  G.  DESMOND. 
With  12  Coloured  Illustrations. 
In  a  Box,  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

A  CLEVER  MYb  "ERY  NOVEL. 

The  Thiny  in 
the  Woods. 

By  MARGERY  WILLIAMS, 

Author  of 
"THE  PRICE  OF  YOUTH." 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Bevis : 

The  Story  of  a  Boy. 

pv  R TP H  A  T?D  TFFFRTF9 

Illustrated  by  Harry  Rountree. 
8  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"A  WILTSHIRE  VILLAGE." 

Villages  of  the 
White  Horse. 

BY  ALFRED  WILLIAMS. 
A  book  that  takes  one  into  the  peace 
and     quietude    of     English  old-world 
hamlets. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH." 

The  Sequence. 

By  ELINOR  GLYN. 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Lone  Tree  Lode. 

By  Capt.  OWEN  VAUGHAN. 
Author  of  "Old  Fireproof." 
Illustrated  by  Edgar  Holloway. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"A  SURREY  LABOURER." 

Lucy  Bettesworth. 

By  GEORGE  BOURNE. 
(George  Sturt). 
Mr.  Bourne  having  pictured  the  life 
and  character  of  a  typical  old  Surrey 
peasant,    now    gives   us   an  additional 
portrait  of  the  rural  class.    Mr.  Bourne's 
books  are   important  as  literature,  and 
their  value  in  helping  us  to  see  the  worth 
1  of  rural  labouring  people  is  considerable. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DRAMA. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"  MARY  BROOME." 

Four  Tragedies. 

By  ALLAN  MONKHOUSE. 
Contains  —  "The    Hayling  Family," 
"  The     Stricklands,"     "  Resentment," 
"Reaping  the  Whirlwind." 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Story  Box. 

A  Fund  of  Amusement  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 

"FTrtifort    Ktt    Q       T-T       T4  *  y  y  p 

nuucQ  oy  0.  n. .  jtlamisk. 
With  12  Pictures  in  Colour  and  very 
many  in  Black  and  White. 
In  a  Box,  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Elves  &  Princesses. 

By  BERNARD  DARWIN. 
With  6  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 

J.  R.  Monsell. 
Cloth,  small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

EDEN  PHILLPOTT'3  PLAYS. 

Three  Plays. 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 
Contains —  "The  Shadows."  "The 
"  Mother,"  "  The  Secret  Woman." 
Crown  8vo,  6s, 

A  WONDERFUL  TRAVEL  BOOK. 

From  the  Congo 
to  the  Niger 

and  thp  Nilp 
dim   lilt?  Iillc. 

By  H  H.  the  DUKE  OF 
MECKLENBURG. 
With  514  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  in 
Black-and-White,  from  Photographs 
and  Drawings. 

"A  narrative  full  of  fascination  for   all  who 
enjoy  a  tale  of  travel  and  adventure," 

Daily  Chronicle. 

2  vols,  32s.  net. 

The  Twins  in  Ceylon 

and 

More  about  the  Twins 

By  BELLA  SIDNEY  WOOLF. 
With  12  Illustrations  in  Colour, 

and  12  in  Black-and-White. 
Cloth,  small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF 
STRINDBERG. 

Plays:  Third  Series. 

By  AUGUST  STRINDBERG. 
Contains  —  "  Advent,"      "  Simoom," 
"Swan    White,"    "Debit  and  Credit." 
"The     Spook    Sonata,"    "The  Black 
Dove." 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Watty  :  A  White  Puppy. 

Written  and  Illustrated  in  Colour 
By  Mrs.  ERNEST  AMES. 
Boards,  Is.  net. 

A  List  of  Books  for  Presents  with  Facsimile  Reproductions  in  Colour  will  be  sent  post  free  on  request.  Also 

a  General  Catalogue  of  Publications. 
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Roadmender  ",  bul  it  has  all  fche  simplicity  and  oharm  of  the 
author,  and  the  brilliantly  ooldured  illustrations  catch  the 
enchantment  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  jesters  and  zanies,  its 
austere  pi  lot  -  and  monk  .  The  book  bell  "I  1  he  monkish  lifi 
of  llilarius  until  the  day  when  "the  Convent  made  llilarius 
a  wondrous  lair  tomb  of  alaliastcr  iidaid  w  ith  gold,  and  carved 
him  lying  thereon  with  Mary's  lilies  across  his  breast  ". 


I 


I  4 


From  "Old  School  Friends." 

USLACKIE) 

"  Under  the  Greenwood  Trpe."    By  Thomas  Hardy.    Chatto  &  Windas. 
6s.  net. 

Now  that  Meredith  has  also  passed  from  our  midst  and  only 
Thomas  Hardy  remains  to  us  of  the  great  Victorians,  it  is  good 
to  welcome  this  new  edition  of  his  "Rural  Painting  of  the 
Dutch  School".  Mr.  Keith  Henderson  has  caught  the  Hardy 
spirit  and  atmosphere  in  his  coloured  pictures,  and  for  once  one 
docs  not  regret  the  work-  of  the  illustrator. 


"  The  Honoarable 
Low.    6s.  net. 


Mr.    Tawnish."    By   Jeffery   Farnol.  Sampson 


With  all  the  glory  of  big  print,  coloured  illustrations  by 
Mr.  H  M.  Brock,  and  a  decorative  cover,  Mr.  -Teffery  FarnoFs 
love  story  of  eighteenth-century  dandies  and  highwaymen  is  a 
handsome  gift  book.  It  is  a  stirring  tale,  and,  although  con- 
ventional, contains  some  genuine  thrills 

'  The  Universe  and  the  Mayonnaise."  By  T.  Brailsford  Robertson. 
Illustrated  by  K.  Clausen.    Lane.    3s.  6d.  net. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  children  into  whose  hands  this  little 
book  falls  will  be  emphatic  in  their  opinion  that  the  author  has 
"taken  them  in".  When  they  see  Miss  Clausen's  pretty  picture 
of  Jeannie,  the  cook,  dropping  the  oil,  drop  by  drop,  into  the 
yolk  of  egg,  they  will  hardly  be  prepared  for  a  serious  comparison 
between  mayonnaise  and  "  this  sorry  scheme- of  things  entire  "  ; 
a  vessel  struggling  in  a  storm  will  not  lead  them  to  expect 
a  disquisition  on  waves ;  Alexander  the  Great  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  East  will  not  suggest  mosquitoes  and  malaria  ; 
and  apes  at  play  in  a  tropical  forest  will  not  prepossess  them  in 
favour  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  Yet,  if  the  thing  had  to  be  done 
in  this  way,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Brailsford  Robertson 
has  done  it  well — all  except  the  story  of  "  The  Girl  who  got 
Inside  Herself  ".  Some  of  his  ideas  are  extremely  ingenious,  and 
he  is  rarely  dull :  notwithstanding  the  expression  "  dry  as  dust  ", 
In  contrives  to  arouse  interest  even  when  discussing  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  dust.    The  illustrations  help  him  much. 

"  Gulliver's  Travels  "  ("  Tales  for  Children  from  Many  Lands  "). 
With  coloured  illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham.  Dent.  Is.  6d. 
net. 

This  little  book  should  serve  excellently  to  introduce  children 
to  the  delights  of  "Gulliver's  Travels  into  several  remote 
Nations  of  the.  World. "  The  editor  has  done  his  work  well. 
His  aim  has  been  to  take  the  two  most  popular  voyages — to 
I  >i  1 1  i  1 111 1  and  to  Hrobdingnag  and  of  those  to  retain  only  the 
passages  of  detailed  adventure  ;  in  fact,  to  make  of  them  a  fairy 
tale  pure  and  simple.  We  cannot  agree  with  him,  however, 
that  those  passages  form  "  perhaps  the  only  part  now  left  with 
anv   value  except  to  scholars  ".  and  we  hope  that  none  of  his 


young  readers  will  he  prevented  by  this  statement  from  reading 
tin-  whole  of  the  original  when  liny  grow  older.  The  neat  little 
volume  is  adorned  with  eight  of  Mr.  Kaekham's  inimitable  illus- 
trations. 

"The  Story  ol  the  World."  By  Elizabeth  O'Neill.  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Miss  O'Neill  has  reduced  the  history  of  the  world  to  live 
hundred  odd  pages.  '  The  Time  Machine  "  and  the  cinema 
were  nothing  to  this,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  very  well  done. 
We  are  ama/.ed,  not  so  much  at  what  the  author  has  left  out  as 
what  she  has  got  in,  not  so  much  that  her  work  is  a  little  dis- 
jointed and  patchy  sometimes,  but  that,  seeing  her  subject,  it  is 
ever  anything  else.  A  word,  too,  for  the  illustrations,  which  are 
well  chosen  and  clearly  reproduced,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
contemporary  engravings  (Unhappily  there  are  none  of 
Chedorlaomer.)    These  add  a  v  alue  and  a  reality  to  the  book. 

"  Curly   Heads   and   Long   Legs."    Illustrated   by   Hilda  Cowham. 
Raphael  Tuck.    3s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  delightful  hook  for  small  children.  There  are 
excellent  stories  by  Kdric  Vredenbcrg  and  others,  among  which 
perhaps  the  favourite  will  he  "The  Revolt  of  the  Toys,"  by 
Ksther  Dale.  Hilda  (Wham's  illustrations,  whether  penny  plain 
or  tuppence  coloured,  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  book. 
Another  noteworthy  feature  is  Norman  Gale's  verses.  It  would 
seem  that  the  mantle  of  M.  W.  S.  had  descended  upon  the  poet 
of  Willow  the  King.  We  quote  his  stanzas  from  the  epilogue 
entitled  "  Muddle  "  : — 

The  children  taught  the  mothers  French, 

And  made  their  fathers  say  their  tables; 
The  horses  sat  upon  a  bench, 

While  grooms  were  champing  corn  in  stables. 

The  condor  twittered  in  the  sedge 

As  if  he  were  a  lovesick  linnet  ; 
The  aloe  by  the  rhubarb  hedge 

Kept  blooming  every  other  minute." 

"  Yoyo's  Animal  Friends."    By  Rowland  Strong  and  Pierre  Jan 
Illustrated  by  Noel  Flower.    Dent.    3s.  6d.  net. 

"  Yoyo's  Animal  Friends  "  contains  some  extremely  clever 
illustrations  of  animals  that  formed  the  circle  of  Yoyo's  admirers, 
N  ovo  herself  being  a  little  girl  who  startled  creation  by  remaining 
good  for  two  whole  hours  on  end.  The  main  characters  have 
various  fancy  names  like  Patapoum,  Williams,  Castro,  and  the 
like,  but  the  humour  of  the  story  itself  strikes  us  as  rather  of  the 
"forced  draught  "  type,  though  all  who  read  the  book  will,  we 
feel  certain,  endure  till  the  end  for  the  sake  of  the  drawings. 
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Cover  of  "  Ian  Hardy,  Naval  Cadet." 

(SEELEY,  SERVICE) 

"  The  Book  oi  Psalms."    Illustrated  by  Frank  C.  Pape.  Hutchinson. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Here  we  have  the  Psalms  frankly  treated  as  literature.  But 
who  shall  illustrate  such  literature  as  this?  Any  criticism  of 
Mr.  Pape  must  be  tempered  by  our  sense  of  the  impossibility  of 
his  task.  The  illustrator  seems  himself  aware — more  decent  ly 
aware  than  Mr.  Louis  Parker— of  the  audacity  of  the  modern 
professional  artist  who  adds  the  cubit  of  his  petty  stature-  to  fche 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews.  Mr.  Tape's  illustrations  are  over- 
strained, perhaps  in  a  continuous  effort  to  live  up  to  his  text. 
The  result  is  t  hat  the  enormous  force  of  t  he  images  he  translates 
t  urns  to  violence  and  sensation. 
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Blackie's  New  Gift  Books 


*m*  Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON  will  be  pleased  to  forward,  post  free,  a  copy  of  their 
Christmas  Announcement  List,  beautifully  illustrated  in  Colours,  giving  full  particulars 
of   their   Publications    in    General   Literature   and    Books   suitable  for  Presentation. 


A  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK  BY  FLORENCE  HARRISON. 

THE    EARLY    POEMS    OF    WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

With  16  Full-Page  Colour  Plates,  12  Full-page  Black-and- White,  and  Decorative 
Headings  and  Tailpieces,  by  FLORENCE  HARRISON.    Large  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top, 

12s.  6d.  net. 

A  Charming  Present. 

THE  NEW  GARDEN  BOOK. 

GARDEN  WORK.    A  Book  for  Garden  Lovers. 

By  WILLIAM  GOOD,  F.R.G.S. 
With  8  Plates  in  Colours  and  many  other  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

THE  BIG  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  Selected  and  Edited  by  WALTER 
JERROLD.  With  400  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black-and-White  by  CHARLES 
ROBINSON.    Large  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BIG  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  RHYMES.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
WALTER  JERROLD.  With  400  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black  and-White 
by  CHARLES  ROBINSON.    Large  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BIG  BOOK  OF  FABLES.  Edited  by  walter  jerrold.  with 

12  Full-Page  Full-Colour  Plates,  16  Full-page  Duotone,  and  about  400  other 
Illustrations  by  CHARLES  ROBINSON.  Large  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d.  net.    EDITION  DE  LUXE,  white  art  vellum  cloth,  15S.  net. 

HEROIC  LEGENDS.  Retold  by  AGNES  GROSIER  HERBERTSON,  and 
illustrated  with  16  Full-Page  Coloured  Plates  by  HELEN  STRATTON. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


PIONEERS  OF  EMPIRE  SERIES. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
The  following  volumes,  all  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  and  illustrated 
with  Pictures  in  Colour  and  in  Black-and- White,  are  now  issued  : 


PIONEERS  IN  CANADA. 
PIONEERS  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 
PIONEERS  IN  TROPICAL  AMERICA. 


PIONEERS  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 
PIONEERS  IN  INDIA. 
PIONEERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Price  6s.  each.    Other  volumes  will  follow. 


TRIUMPHS  OF  ENTERPRISE. 

A  new  series  of  Books  which  recount  the  fascinating  s'ory  of  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  human  enterprise,  and  set  forth  attractively  the  marvels  of 
Science  and  of  Nature.    Written  byCYRIL  HALL,  and  profusely  illustrated. 

CONQUESTS  OF  ENGINEERING.  WOOD  AND  WHAT  WE  MAKE  OF  IT. 

WONDERS  OF  TRANSPORT. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each.    Other  Volumes  in  preparation . 

BEAUTIFUL  SWITZERLAND 

A  Charming  New  Series  of  Colour  Books. 

Bound  in  boards,  with  Coloured  P^nel,  each  volume  containing  12  Full-Page  Illustrations 
in  Colour.    Fcap.  4to,  2s.  net  each. 

The  following  two  volumes  are  now  ready : — 


LUCERNE. 

Described  and  Illustrated  by 
G.  FLEMWELL. 


CHAM0NIX. 

Described  and  Illustrated  by 
G.  FLEMWELL. 


Other  volumes  are  in  preparation. 
N.B. — Beautiful  Prospectus,  Illustrated  in  Colours,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  post-card. 


NEW  GIFT-BOOKS 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

By  CAPTAIN  BRERETON. 

With    Wellington    in   Spain  :  a 

Story  of  the  Peninsula.     Illustrated  by 
WILLIAM  RAINEY,  R.I.    Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
A  capital  military  story,  the  publication  of 

which  coincides  with  the  centenary  of  the 

Peninsular  War. 

The  Great  Airship.  Illustrated  by 
C.  M.  PADDAY.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  olivine  edges,  5S 

By  HARRY  COLLLNGWOOD. 

Through  Veld  and  Forest  :  an 

African   Story.      Illustrated  by  ARCH. 
WEBB.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
olivine  edges,  5s. 
Turned  Adrift:  an  Adventurous 

Voyage.  Illustrated  by  EDWARD  S. 
HODGSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
olivine  edges,  3S  6d 

By  PERCY  F.  WESTERMAN. 

When  East  Meets  West  :  a  Story 

of  the  Yellow  Peril.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
PADDAY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
olivine  edges  3S  6d. 

By  G.  I.  WITHAM. 

The  King's  Knight:  a  Tale  of 

the  Days  of  King  Edward  III.  Illustrated 
by  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3S  6d. 
By  ROSA  MULHOI.LAND  (Lady  Gilbert). 

Old  School  Friends:  a  Tale  ot 

Modern  Life.  Illustrated  by  G.  DEMAIN 
HAMMOND,  R.I.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

The  Daughter  of  the  Manor. 

Illustrated  by  JOHN  CAMPBELL.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top  6s. 
A  Girl  of  Galway.     Illustrated  by 
JOHN  H.  BACON.    New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  3S.  6d. 
By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

The  Heroine  of  the  Ranch  :  a 

Tale  of  Adventure  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Illustrated  by  CYRUS  CUNEO.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

The  Loyalty  of  Hester  Hope  :  a 

Story  cf  British  Columbia.  Illustrated  by 
WILLIAM  RAIN  FY,  R  I,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  3S.  6d. 

The  Adventurous  Seven  :  their 

Hazardous  Undertaking.  Illustrated  bv 
W.  R.  S.  STOTT.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

By  MAUDE  LEESON. 

The  Fords  of  Hilton  Langley. 

Illustrated  by  JOHN  CAMPBELL.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine  edges,  5S. 
By  ANGELA  BRAZIL. 

The  Youngest  Girl  in  the  Fifth  : 
a  School  Story.  Illustrated  by  STANLEY 
DAVIS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  olivine 
edges,  3s.  6d. 

The  Leader  of  the  Lower  School: 

a  Tale  of  School  Life.  Illustrated  by 
JOHN  CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

POPULAR  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

At  the  Point  of  the  Bayonet. 

The  Mahratta  War.    3s.  6d. 
A   Knight  of  the  White  Cross. 

The  Siege  of  Rhodes.    3s.  6d. 
The  Tiger  of  Mysore.   The  War 

with  Tippoo  Saib.    3s.  6d. 


The  Brightest 
and  Best. 


BLACKIE'S  CHILDREN'S  ANNUAL.    3s.  6d. 


TENTH  YEAR    OF  ISSUE. 

Handsome  Volume  of  192  pages,  with  over  120  Illustrations,  including  40  Full-Page  Pictures  in  Full  Colour  by  the  best  Artists. 
Picture  boards,  cloth  back,  3s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
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"  The  Bible  Story  and  its  Teaching  ior  Children."    By  Baroness  Freder 
de  Knoop.    Dent.  6s. 

Too  often  the  authors  who  re-write  the  Bible  for  young  people 
only  succeed  in  turning  something  a  child  can  understand  into 
something  which  a  grown-up  person  cannot  read.  This  hook  is 
conspicuously  better  than  many  we  have  scanned.  The  narrative 
is  straightforward,  marked,  of  course,  with  the  inevitable 
tendoncy  of  one  who  paraphrases  a  perfect  model  to  use  two 
long  words  where  one  short  word  sufficed  in  the  original  ;  hut 
as  a  text  book  it  will  do.  The  hook  is  further  justified  by  the 
excellent  idea  of  illustrating  it  with  reproductions  of  the  sacred 
works  of  old  m  isters.  If  we  believed  in  literary  paraphrases 
upon  the  Bible  we  could  conscientiously  approve  of  this  book. 
The  author  writes  in  a  sincere  wish  to  help  young  people  to 
understand.    It  is  not  written  as  a  piSce  $  occasion. 


brig  floating  past  bottom  up  in  the  green  sea,  the  island  and  the 
moonlight  on  it,  and  the  "Sarah  Cutter"  anchored  off  shore; 
we  can  hear  the  sound  of  the  surf  on  the  reel,  and  the  crackling 
of  the  lire  on  the  beach,  and  the  calling  of  the  sea-gulls  from  the 
sea  ;  we  find  the  t  reasure  again  lor  ourselves  ;  and  we  add  to  the 
private  gallery  which  all  of  us  keep  flic  pictures  of  Captain  Morn 
and  the  nigger  .lam.  Mr.  Ntaepoole  has  written  an  excellent 
story  for  hoys.  If  would  he  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  inherited 
the  mantle  of  the  author  of  -Treasure  Island";  but  "Bird 
Cay  "  has  the  true  ring. 

"The  Magicians  of  Charno."    By  Geoffrey  Williams.    With  Illustra- 
tions by  Lady  Carter.    Murray.  6s. 

Out  of  Africa  always  something  new.  We  had  thought  that 
Ihe  day  for  romances  of  the  type  of  "  King  Solomon's  Mines  " 


From 


The  Story  of  the  World." 

(JACK) 


(1)  "  Old  Testament  Stories."  (2)  "  New  Testament  Stories."  Told 
by  Theodora  Wilson- Wilson,  and  illustrated  by  Arthur  A.  Dixon. 
Blackie.    Is.  6d.  each. 

The  chief  merit  of  these  two  volumes  is  the  simplicity  of  their 
style,  which  makes  them  very  suitable  for  young  children.  The 
author,  perhaps  rightly,  is  quite  untroubled  by  the  higher  criti- 
cism. The  pictures  on  the  whole  are  excellent,  dignified  and  full 
of  colour  and  beauty.  That  of  Noah  coming  out  of  the  Ark, 
is  perhaps  the  least  successful. 


BOOKS    FOR  BOYS. 

"  Bird  Cay."    By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole.    Wells  Gardner.    5s.  net. 

1 ;  My  uncle's  shop  in  Cornhill  was  so  narrow  a  place  and  so 
dwarfed  by  the  buildings  on  either  side,  that  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  of  the  passers-by  were,  I  doubt  not,  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Simon  Bannister  lived  there  and  sold  telescopes." 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  story  (as  told  by  Dick  Bannister)  of 
flu'  voyage  of  the  brig  "Albatross"  to  Bird  Cay,  a  palm  reef 
in  f  lu  West  Indies,  where  seven  years  before  the  "  Santissima 
Maria  ",  bound  for  Cadiz  from  South  America,  was  wrecked  with 
•  \  en  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of  bar  gold  on  board.  And 
when  at  last  Dick  gets  hack  to  the  "Sign  of  the  Spyglass"  (Mr. 
Stacpoole  forgetfully  calls  it  the  "Sign  of  the  Compass  "  in  the 
lasf  chapter),  and  is  fighting  his  battles  over  again,  we  too  can 
once  more  see  Havana  Harbour,  and  t  he  struggle  wil  li  I  be  villain 
Prentice  in  the  garden  of  the  villa,  the  derelict  which  broke  the 


had  gone  by,  the  field  exhausted  ;  but  Mr.  Williams  comes  to 
prove  us  wrong,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  his  story  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  its  famous  predecessor.  Similarities 
on  the  surface  there  undoubtedly  are — the  mysterious  tribe  some- 
where in  the  wilds  of  Africa  ;  the  journey  thither  by  the  two  boys 
nicknamed  by  the  natives  Chui,  the  leopard,  and  Kifaru,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  their  servant  Omari,  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
heir  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Golara  ;  the  king,  Charno,  a  more 
bloodthirsty  monster  than  Chaka  ;  the  Black  Lorio,  a  more 
sinister  figure  and  a  more  powerful  and  more  inhuman  "  witch- 
doctor "  than  even  Gagool.  But  the  story  as  a  whole  is  Mr. 
Williams'  own  ;  and  the  account  of  the  sacrifices  to  the  "  spirits 
of  the  air  "  and  the  "  spirit  of  the  pit  "  overtop  anything  in 
"  King  Solomon's  Mines  "  for  sheer  horror.  The  onl}'  indications 
we  are  given  as  to  the  locality  of  Golaraland  point  to  the  east 
and  north  of  Africa — the  SwahiU  language  is  current  in  that 
part  of  the  country  from  which  the  two  boys  started  on  their 
expedition,  and  the  aristocrats  of  the  Golara  had  "  an  Egyptian 
cast  of  face".  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Williams  is  to  a  great  extent  describing  an  actual  country  from 
first-hand  knowledge,  and  this  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  his 
story. 


"  Buccaneers'  Island."    By  Henry  Robswood  Cooke. 

It  is  good  to  think  that  the  Spanish  Main  h 


Long.    3s.  6d. 

is  not  yet  lost  its 

fascination,  either  for  writers  or  for  readers,  young  and  old; 
and  it  is  good  to  read  so  workmanlike  a  tale  of  the  bad  old  days 
as  Mr.  Cooke  has  to  tell,    if  it  cannot  be  said  thai  his  incidents 
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JOHN    LONG'S   NEW  LIST 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Bohemian  Days  in  Fleet  Street 

By  a  JOURNALIST.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Evening  Standard  says: — "  The  author  has  delineated  with  no  little  charm  and  lucidity  phases  of  a  Bohemianism 
that  has  to  a  large  extent  passed  away.    His  book  is  a  quarry  of  anecdote,  amusing  and  illuminating." 

The  Globe  says: — "Full  of  good  things  well  told — a  delightful  book,  which  is  something  more  than  a  collection  of 
good  stories." 

Rose  Bertin  ; 

The  Creator  of  Fashion  at  the  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

By  £cVHuE  LANGLADE.  English  Version  by  Dr.  A.  S.  RAPPOPORT.  With  Photogravure  and  24  Portraits- 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Saturday  Review  says: — "Dr.  Rappoport  his  done  a  good  literary  deed  in  translating  Mons.  Langlade's  highly 
amusing  and  charming  work." 

Eugene  de  Beauharnais; 

The  Adopted  Son  of  Napoleon. 

By  VIOLETTE  M.  MONTAGU,  Author  of  "Sophie  Dawes,  Queen  of  Chantilly",  "The  Scottish  College  in 
Paris,"  &c.    With  Photogravure,  24  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

The  Globe  says  :  — "  Miss  Montagu  is  to  be  congratulated  alike  in  her  subject  and  on  the  manner  in  which  she  has  treated 
it.    She  has  an  easy,  agreeable  style  and  an  admirable  sense  of  proportion." 

Robespierre  and  the  Women  he  Loved 

By  HECTOR  FLEISCHMANN.  English  Version  by  Dr.  A.  S.  RAPPOPORT.  With  Photogravure  and  19 
Portraits.    Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Glasgow  Ncu-s  says:  "Those  who  take  up  this  volume  will  find  a  history  of  entrancing  interest,  and  one  which  throws 
many  curious  sidelights  upon  the  dark  times  of  the  Terror." 

Gun  Dogs 

By  FRANK  TOWNEND  BARTON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Author  of  "Terriers:  Their  Points  and  Management". 
With  46  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
Invaluable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  rural  pastime.    As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  the  only  work 
which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  dogs  expressly  used  and  bred  for  work  in  connection  with  the  gun. 

Engineering  as  a  Profession 

By  A.  P.  M.  FLEMING,  M.I.E.E.,  and  R.  W.  BAILEY,  Wh.Sc.    Crown  8vo,  288  pages,  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Times  says: — "Gives  a  general  outline  of  the  field  of  engineering  activity,  and  sets  forth  the  present  facilities  for 
obtaining  satisfactory  training  and  employment,  with  conditions  of  entry  to  the  leading  engineering  institutions." 

Home  Exercise  and  Health ; 

Five  Minutes'  Care  to  the  Nerves. 

The  Rational  System  of  Exercising  for  Health  rather  than  mere  Strength. 
B.A.  Cantab.    With  32  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  System  of  Exercises  devised  to  promote  health,  and  not  muscle  development  only, 
the  nervous  system. 

Looms  of  Silence 

By  ADELE  WARREN.    A  Volume  of  Verse.    Royal  I6mo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Airs  of  the  Harp 

By  JOHN  GEOFFREY  HOLLINS.    A  Volume  of  Verse.    Royal  16mo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Companionship 

Ey  ADELE  WARREN.    Royal  I6mo.    Pric:  2s.  6d.  net.    A  volume  of  Verse. 


By  PERCIVAL  G.  MASTERS, 

[2nd  Edition 
It  particularly  aims  at  building  up 


Buccaneers'  Island 

By  HENRY  ROBSWOOD  COOKE.    Crown  8vo.     Price  3s.  6d.     With  9  illustrations  by  J.  DEWAR  MILLS, 
one  in  three  colcuis. 

This  novel  is  founded  on  a  story  told  of  a  ship  trading  out  of  Greenock  to  the  West  Indies,  captained  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
author  during  the  old  buccaneering  days.    She  left  Port  Royal  homeward-bound,  but  never  reached  home.    Years  after  a  fire- 
blackened  wreck  found  on  the  beach  of  a  lonely  island  was  recognised  as  that  of  the  "  Good  Hope."  but  of  her  crew  nothing  was 
ever  heard.    The  author  has  been  a  sailor  and  has  personal  knowledge  of  the  West  Indies. 


FICTION.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


THE  ELUSIVE  WIFE  ... 
THE  VAUDEVILL  IANS 

LOVE  ON  SMOKY  RIVER  (3rd  Impression) 

A  VICTIM  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE 

A  SOCIAL  INNOCENT 

LOT'S  WIFE 

THE  EURASIAN 

THE  PARAMOUNT  SHOP 

YOUNG  EVE  AND  OLD  ADAM 

GREEN  GIRL   

SOWING  CLOVER  (2nd  Impression) 
THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  FOOL 
ETELKA  ... 

A  HANDFUL  OF  DAYS 

A  FORTUNE  AT  STAKE  (2nd  Impression) 

LOVE'S  SENTINEL 

AN  OFFICER  AND  A- 

MAZE  OF  SCILLY   


R.  PENLEY 
...  ANONYMOUS 
...     THEODORE  GOODRIDGE  ROBERTS 
CHARLES  LdWENTHAL  ("  Low  Lathen  ) 
RICHARD  ST.  JOHN  COLTHURST 
A.  M.  JUDD 
HENRY  BRUCE 
...    H.  MAXWELL 
...  TOM  GALLON 
...  Mrs.  HENRY  TIPPETT 
GEORGE  WOUIL 
By  'CORONET 
STANLEY  FORD 
...     HAL  D  ARCY 
NAT  GOULD 
...     FLORENCE  WARDEN 
E.   D.  HENDERSON 
E.  J.  TIDDY 
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lire  new,  his  characters  particularly  original,  or  the  form  <>f  his 
story  unhackneyed  like  so  many  others  of  the  same  character, 
it  is  told  in  middle  life  by  him  who  had  been  the  sixteen-year-old 

clerk  on  t  he  schooner  "  ( Jood  Hope  "  on  its  last  disast  rOUH  VOJ  age 
yet  .Mr.  Cooke's  direct ,  simple  style  and  complete  absence  of 
padding  "  make  his  hook  more  attractive  and  more  alive  than 

many  more  ambitious  efforts  in  the  same  field.    The  sinister 

figure  of  Captain  Parry  dominates  the  tragedy  of  the  "(Jood 

Hope  ",  and  recalls  the  old  Buccaneer  song  : 

"  Oh.  my  name  is  Captain  Kidd 

As  I  sailed. 
Oh,  my  name  is  Captain  Kidd 

As  I  sailed. 
My  name  is  ( 'aptain  Kidd. 
Cod's  laws  1  did  forbid. 
And  right  wickedly  I  did 

As  1  sailed."' 


From 


The  Wonders  of  Transport. " 

1BI.ACKIE1 


'The  River  Tramp."   By  John  Comfort.    S.P.C.K.  2s. 

This  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  books  for  boys,  for  the 
author's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  remote  and  little-known  pari 
of  the  world  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  has  obviously  been  obtained 
at  first  hand.  The  "  river  tramp  "  is  a  little  paddle  steamer,  a 
trading  boat  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributary 
the  Meta,  away  in  the  back  blocks  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
When  the  camp  of  Bondarella  is  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Roy 
Trevor  joins  "  The  Hornet  "  as  assistant  salesman  at  a  salary  of 
two  dollars  a  week,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  consisting  of  the 
owner  and  two  negroes.  The  fussy  little  paddle  steamer  clanks  its 
way  up  the  river  from  trading  camp  to  trading  camp,  but  the  boy 
soon  discovers  that  its  real  object  is  to  bring  back  a  cargo  of  slaves 
to  collect  rubber.  How  he  frustrates  this  wicked  design,  and  at 
the  same  time  finds  his  own  father  in  the  "  Six  River  country  ", 
must  be  read  in  the  book  itself.  Had  Mr.  Comfort  possessed  the 
saving  grace  of  humour,  he  might  have  written  a  really  fine  story  ; 
as  things  are,  it  is  still  full  of  interest,  if  rather  unrelieved. 

"  Pioneers  of  Empire."  By  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
(1)  "  Pioneers  in  Tropical  America."  With  8  coloured  illustra- 
tions by  C.M.Sheldon.  (2)  "Pioneers  in  South  Africa."  With 
8  coloured  illustrations  by  Wal  Paget.    Blackie^    6s.  each. 

The  "  Pioneers  of  Empire  "  series  must  be  classed  among  the 
school-boy  "  editions  de  luxe  "  of  the  present  year.  They  are 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  letterpress  is  supplied  by  a 
first-class  expert  in  the  shape  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  no  mean 
pioneer  himself.  In  each  case  the  opening  chapter  is  devoted 
to  an  attractive  description  of  the  flora,  fauna  and  aborigines  of 
the  two  respective  continents,  followed  by  a  brilliant  account  of 
the  adventures  and  expeditions  of  the  earlier  discoverers. 
Thus  in  the  South  American  volume  we  have  recounted  at  length 
the  stories  of  Columbus,  and  of  the  explorers  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco,  in  which  justice  is  done  to  the  services  rendered 
by  the  little-known  German  contingent  who  assisted  the 
Spaniards.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  history  of  Hawkins. 
Drake  and  Oxenham,  Raleigh's  pathetic  search  for  El  Dorado  in 
Guiana  is  also  described,  a  search  that,  curiously  enough,  seems 
likely  to  be  crowned  with  success  to-day.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
is  mainly  devoted  to  Dampier  and  the  Darien  expedition,  of 
which  we  have  never  read  a.  more  lucid  account.  The  South 
African  volume  docs  full  justice  to  the  early  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  explorers  as  well  as  to  Paterson  and  the  missionary 
pioneers,  Campbell,  Moffat  and  Livingstone.  The  final  chapter 
deals  with  the  explorers  of  South-West  Africa,  who  were  mostly 
Englishmen,  yet,  owing  to  t he  supineness  of  t he  ( lape  authoril  ies, 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  Walviseh  Bay,  has  become 


a  German  colon  s-.    A  special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  pano 

ramie  paper  wrappers  with  which  the  books  are  covered. 

"Ian  Hardy,  Naval  Cadet."    By  Commander  E.  Hamilton  Currey, 
R.N.    Seeley,  Service.  5s. 
We  are  sure  thai    all   boys  w  ho  lead    "Ian    Hardy,  Naval 
Cadet      will  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  promised  sequel,  "  Ian 
Hardy,  .Midshipman."     The  title  of  the  present  volume  is  just 
a  little  misleading,  for  it  is  only  in  the  last  chapter  that  young 
bin  obtains  his  nomination  lor  the  navy;  but  that  is  the  only 
fault    lo  be  found   with   it.     Inn's  escapades  at    home  and  at 
school  are  a  great   relief  from  the  priggish  correctness  of  the 
heroes  of  so  many  boys'  stories,  and  the  reader  sympathises 
with  the  dilemma  in  which  his  lather.  Sir  Rupert   Hardy,  so 
Frequently  found  himself    that  of  feeling  it  his  duty  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  moment  while  inwardly  cither  rather  proud 
of  his  son  or  convulsed  with  amusement.    Commander  Currey 
contrives  to  make  his  grown-up  characters  real  living  people, 
and  his  picture  of  lan's  home  circle    of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  of  his  charming  old  grand-aunt  Agncta 
is  delightful.    The  navy  of  the  story  is  the  navy  of  sails, 
and    the   account    of   the    cutting-out    of  the  slaver 
"Santiago  de  Compostella"  in  the  My  tele  River  on  the 
West  (  'oast  of  Africa  reads  as  if  il  w  ere  founded  on  fact . 
The  nine  coloured  i  I  lust  rat  ions  arc  baldly  worthy  of  t  he 
text,  however,  and  surely  the  frigate  "Astarte  !'  did  not 
fly  the  red  ensign  at  the  stern? 

"  The  Great  Airship."  By  Captain  F.  S.  Brereton.  Illustrated 
by  C.  M.  Padday.    Blackie.  5s. 

There  is  a  modernity  about  many  of  the  boys'  books 
this  year.  Naturally  the  airship  and  the  aeroplane  are 
too  tempting  prey  to  be  overlooked.  Captain  Brereton 
writes  a  whole  story  round  an  airship  which  visits,  inter 
alia,  Adrianople  at  the  moment  of  the  recent  siege  by 
the  Bulgarians,  and  on  its  way  round  the  world  passes 
over  the  South  Pole,  and  comes  across  the  graves  of 
Captain  Scott  and  his  men.  The  airship  itself  is  the 
result  of  a  wager  between  Andrew  Provost  and  a  cosmo- 
politan character — more  or  less  shady — named  Rcitbcrg. 
Andrew,  relying  on  the  inventive  capacity  of  his  nephew, 
Joe  Gresson,  declares  that  he  will  in  nine  months  out- 
Zeppelin  Zeppelin  by  building  an  airship  that  will  go 
round  the  world,  and  to  the  delight  of  Captain  Brere- 
ton's  numerous  clientele  of  readers  we  are  glad  to 
announce  he  accomplishes  his  purpose.  The  ''poster-like  "  cover 
of  the  book  has  a  fine  broad  effect,  far  liner  than  that  of  any  of 
the  illustrations  inside  the  book. 

"  Lone  Tree  Lode."    By  Captain  Owen  Vaughan.    Duckworth.  6s. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  form  of  letters  from  one  Pai  Jeffreys, 
and  opens  with  an  account  from  the  hero  of  how  he  started  from 
El  Paso  on  the  Rio  Grande  to  take  a  party  of  horses  to  San 
Antonio  under  the  lead  of  O.ic  Thumb  John.  Heat  once  falls  into 


From 


Rosaly's  New  School.' 

(CHAMBERS) 


a  verv  "briar-patch"  of  adventures,  far  too  numerous  to  be 
detailed  here,  among  which  figures  very  prominently  a  desperado 
named  Branded  Cain,  to  whom  poetic  justice  is  duly  meted  out 
at  the  finish.  A  more  sympathetic  character  is  the  "  Professor," 
who  also  takes  a  considerable  part  in  these  adventures,  falling 
a  victim  in  the  end  in  the  same  wild  light  as  Branded  Cain  went 
down  in.  The  story  is  in  fact  highly  exciting.  We  are  sorry 
that  the  name  of  the  spirited  artist  to  whom  the  illustrations  arc 
due  is  not  given  on  the  title  page. 
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New  Books  published  by  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  Ltd. 

TOM    BROWNS    SCHOOL  DAYS 

With  a  Preface  by  Lord  KlLBRACKEN,  and  an  Introduction  and  Notes.     Edited  by  F.  SlDGWICK. 
Illustrated.    Square  8vo.    Buckram  gilt,  boxed,  10s.  6d.  net. 

%*  This  edition  for  the  first  time  collects  all  the  available  information  regarding  the  originals  of  the  characters  and  incidents 
in  Tom  Hughes's  famous  story  of  Rugby  School.    The  illustrations,  from  contemporary  portraits  and  views,  include  three  plates 
in  colour,  portraits  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  Tom  Hughes  and  his  brother  George,  "Old  Thos.",  "Old  Mr.  Aislabie",  &c, 
views  of  Rugby  in  1841-3,  and  original  photographs  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse. 

"  A  book  full  of  interest  to  any  student  of  manners,  and  priceless  to  all  Rugbeians."— Westminster  Gazette. 

ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 

A  Selection  from  Irish  Poetry. 

THE   WILD  HARP 

By  KATHARINE   TYNAN.     With   decorated  borders  of 
Celtic  design  and  a  title-page  designed  in  four  colours  by 
Miss  C.  M.  WATTS.     Medium  8vo,  designed  cloth  gilt. 
7s.  6d.  cet. 

A  REVISED  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

EDINBURGH  REVISITED 

By  JAMES  Bone.  With  Drawings  by  HANSLIP Fletcher. 
Extra  Cr.  8vo.    Cloth  gilt.    5s.  net. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  book.    .    .    .    We  have  rea  l  Stevenson  and 
Chambers,  and  have  in  mind  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  yet  we  can  honestly 
say  that  we  know  of  no  book  which  gives  in  so  few  words  as  this  so 
satisfying,  so  complete,  and  so  graceful  a  picture  of  Edinburgh.  If 
you  want  to  understand  the  heart  of  Edinburgh,  you  can  read  it  here 
better  than  in  a  hundred  guide-books." — Spectator. 

UMBRIA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  MARY   LOVETT  CAMERON.     With  26  drawings  by 

C.  G.  VENANZI  and  15  photographs  by  C.  BENVENUTI. 

Crown  8vo.    Gs.  net. 

"  A  very  attractive  and  readable  book  .  .  .  useful  and  instructive." — 

Athenceum. 

SHIPS  AND  WAYS  OF  OTHER  DAYS 

By  E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON,  Author  of  "  Sailing  Ships  and  their  Story."    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  over  100  Illustrations,    Cloth  gilt,  16s.  net. 

"A  mine  of  curious  historical  information."— Illustrated  London 
"  A  classic  of  the  Sea."— Globe.  News. 

"  A  magnificent  piece  of  work."    Evenina  Neivs.                                     "  This  delightful  hook  will  be  treasure-trove  to  all  who  love  seas  and 
"A  most  alluring  book. " — A  thenceum.                                                  ships."— Review  of  Reviews. 

A   BOOK  FOR  BOYS 

THE  COCKATOO  :  A  Public  School 

Story.    By  MAX  RlTTENBERG.  5s. 

"  A  story  of  school  life  of  unusual  interest.    In  it  he  not  only 
recreates  successfully  the  atmosphere  of  the  public  school  of  to-day, 
but  gives  us  a  hero  whom  we  are  glad  to  know."— Globe. 

THE  TRUE  OPHELIA 

And  other  studies  of   Shakespeare's   Women.     By  AN 
ACTRESS.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Who  is  the  actress  that  has  written  '  The  True  Ophelia '?   .  . 
Good  the  book  is,  if  freshness  and  independence  of  judgment  can 
make  a  book  good."— The  Times. 

TO  NORWAY  AND  THE  NORTH 

GAPE  IN  BLUE  DRAGON  II. 

By  C.  C.  LYNAM,  M.A.     Illustrated  with  14  plates  in 
colour  and  over  100  photographs  and  sketches,  charts,  and 
maps.    Extra  royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE   EVERLASTING  MERCY 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD.     14th  Impression.     Leather  edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  8vo.    5s.  net.     Also   crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  GLORY  that  was  GREECE  AND  The  GRANDEUR  that  was  ROME 

By  J.  C.  STOBART,  M.A.    Each  volume  profusely  illustrated  in  colour,  gravure,  half-tone,  and  line.     Super-rcyal  8vo, 
sumptuously  bound,  30s.  net  each. 

OLD    CHINATOWN  :    A  Book  of  Pictures  by 
Arnold  Genthe,  with  text  by  Will  Irwin.  Demy8vo., 
cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  net. 
"  A  most  delightful  volume."— Spectator. 

By  Ethel  Sidgwick. 
FOUR  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN :  The  Rose 

and  th  s  Ring  ;  The  Goody  Witch  ;  The  Goose-Girl  ;  and 
Boots  and  the  North  Wind.     By  ETHEL  SIDGWICK, 
Author  of  "Promise,"    "Herself,"  "Succession,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ATTA   TROLL.     Translated  from  the  German 
of  Heine  by  HERMAN  SCHEFFAUER,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Dr.  Oscar  Levy.    Illustrated  by  Willy 
Pogany.    Small  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS  by  R.  C.  PHILLIMORE.    With  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  Masefield.    2s.  6d.  net. 

MESSRS.  SIDGWICK  &  JACKSON  HAVE  JUST 
PUBLISHED 

NEW  PLAYS 

by  Elizabeth  Baker,  George  Calderon,  F.  G.  Layton, 
Allan  MONKHOUSE  and  others. 

Also  COLOMFINE,  a  Fantasy  in  One  Act,  by  REGINALD 
ARKELL.    Illustrated.    Is.  net. 

IRISH  POEMS.    By  Katharine  Tynan.  Super- 
royal  16mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Write  for  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  list  and  special  list  of  MODERN  DRAMA  to  the  Publishers 

SIDGWICK  &  JACKSON,  Ltd.,  3  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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"The  Rival  Submarines."    By  Percy  F.  Westerman.    Illustrated  by 
C.  Fleming  Williams.    Partridge.  6s. 

There  is  plenty  of  adventure  and  also  of  science  in  "  The  Rival 
Submarines."  The  hook  is  in  fact  devoted  to  a  description 
of  tin-  long  duel  between  Captain  Bcstronguet,  the  inventor  of 
the  submarine  "  Aphrodite."  and  his  rival,  Karl  von  Hashing, 
the  commander  of  the  "  Vorwatz "  (sic).  The  lirst  round 
between  the  two  ends  in  the  victory  of  the  "  Vorwatz."  but  in 
the  end  Restronguet  turns  tables  on  his  opponents.  Among 
the  minor  incidents  in  the  book  that  stand  out  prominently,  a 
visit  to  a  sunken  submarine  and  adventures  with  a  subaqueous 
volcano,  not  to  mention  a  brush  with  the  Somalis.  The  illus- 
t  rations  are  jrood. 


From  "  The  Universe  and  the  Mayonnaise." 

(LANE) 

"  In  the  Grip  of  the  Wild  Wa."  By  Q.  E.  Mitton.   A.  &  C.  Black.    3s. 6d. 

What  are  the  "  Wild  Wa  "  ?  It  seems  they  are  unpleasant 
people  who  live  in  the  mountainous  forest  country  mi  the 
borders  of  China  and  the  Shan  States,  in  the  Burmese  hinter- 
land. The  adventures  which  Mr.  Mitton's  hero  experiences 
amongst  the  Wild  Wa  should  satisfy  the  most  abandoned  craving 
for  "thrills"  ;  Sir  Herbert  Thirkcll  White,  unt  il  recently  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Burma,  vouches  for  the  correctness  of  the  local 
colouring;  the  story  is  well  told;  and  the  eight  coloured  illus- 
trations by  .Mr.  Ernest  Prater  are  vivid  and  spirited. 

"  The  Salvage  of  a  Sailor."    By  F.  T.  Bullen.    Partridge.  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Bullen  has  onlj  himself  to  blame  if  we  complain  that  his 
latest  book  is  by  no  means  the  equal  of  "  The  ( Iruise  of  the  ( lacha- 
lot  "  ;  he  himself  has  set  the  standard  by  which  his  work  is  natur- 
ally judged.  Having  said  this,  however,  we  hasten  to  add  that 
"The  Salvage  of  a  Sailor"  has  much  that  is  lacking  in  other 
stories  of  a  similar  kind,  for  Mr.  Bullen  knows  the  sea  and  "  wind- 
jammers "  and  "  shellbacks  "  (as  well  as  the  seaport  scrapings 
now  dignified  by  the  name  of  sailors),  as  do  few  other  living  writers. 
Every  page  of  the  book  bears  witness  to  this  ;  and  if,  on  the  whole, 
it  too  obviously  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  purpose, 
still  there  are  passages  in  it  which  stir  the  blood,  and  the  character 
of  Dick  Mort — animal-like  flock-rat  to  begin  with,  sailor  and  man 
at  the  end — is  a  fine  conception. 

"  A  Boy  Scout  in  the  Balkans.''   By  John  Finnemore.   Chambers.  5s. 

It  so  happened  that  the  home  address  of  Tom  Yorke,  leader 
of  the  "  Wolf  Patrol "  at  Rushmere  School,  was  "  \ovala 
Ba?.arlik,  post-town  of  Kirk  Kilisse,  vilayet  of  Adrianople  ", 
where  his  father  was  in  charge  of  a  tobacco  and  fruit-growing 
estate.  Last  year  Tom  went  out  to  spend  his  summer  holidays 
with  his  father,  and  before  they  were  ended  the  Balkan  war  had 
broken  out.  To  Mr.  Finnemore  the  rest  is  easy,  and  the  story 
of  the  boy's  hairbreadth  escapes  amid  the  fearful  conflict  goes 
with  a  swing.  We  can  well  understand  that  after  all  Tom  saw 
and  did  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  he  felt  he  could  not 
settle  down  to  school  life  again.  Mr.  Finnemore  has  evidently 
taken  great  pains  to  ensure  accuracy  in  details,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly to  his  credit  that  he  does  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
either  to  paint  the  Turks  too  black  or  the  Bulgars  too  white. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  actual  lighting,  and  his 
description  of  the  horrors  of  the  Turkish  debacle  after  Kirk 
Kilisse  and  Lule  Burgas  is  very  effective.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  Tom  happens  to  be  in  "  scout  kit  "  when  his 
series  of  adventures  begins,  there  is  really  nothing  about  "  Boy 
Scouts  "  in  the  book. 

"  Heroes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny."  By  Edward  Gilliat.   Seeley,  Service.  5s. 

It  will  be  to  the  discredit  of  the  boys  of  to-day  if  this  book  is 
not  popular.  Few  series  of  military  operations  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  brought  to  light  so  many  really  heroic  deeds,  so 

 i iy  striking  instances  of  intrepidity,  resource,  and  determina- 

lion  in  the  face  of  fearful  odds,  as  did  the  Great  Mutiny  ;  and 
it  will  be  bid  for  England  when  they  show  signs  of  being 
forgotten.  In  Mr.  Gilliat's  pages  the  men  who  did  these  deeds 
live  again  Scaton,  Edwardes,  Hod  son  of  Hudson's  Horse,  Daly 
of  t  he  ( iuides,  Koberts,  John  Nicholson,  Taylor,  Henry  and  John 


Lawrence,  Norman,  Havelock,  Outran),  Colin  Campbell,  Clyde. 
What  a  list  the  names  make,  and  how  some  of  the  stories  lire  the 
blood  !  Mr.  Gilliat  would,  we  arc  sure,  be  the  last  to  claim  too 
much  for  his  part  of  the  work  ;  but  his  narrative  is  clear  and 
readable,  and  he  provides  a  useful  int  roductory  chapter  describing 
the  position  in  India  at  the  time  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
outbreak.  He  has  always  gone  to  the  fountain  head  for  his 
material,  and  makes  full  acknowledgment  of  his  indebtedness. 
The  book  has  eight  illustrations  in  black  and  white. 

"  The  White  Pirate."    By  John  A.  Higginson.    S.P  C.K.    2s.  6d. 

When  the  "  Fiery  Cross  ",  of  London,  was  sunk  in  a  collision 
during  a  fog  off  t  he  west  coast  of  Spain,  t  he  second  officer  and  four 
midshipmen,  who  had  managed  to  save  themselves  in  one  of  the 
ship's  boats,  were  picked  up  by  a  nameless  brig,  which  they  soon 
christened  the  "  White  Pirate  ".  The  time  was  that  of  the  last 
Cuban  rebellion,  about  1895,  and  the  commander  of  the  "  White 
Pirate  "  was  one  General  Omi,  who  had  been  very  badly  treated 
by  the  Spanish  Government  and  was  now  taking  his  revenge  b\ 
supporting  the  insurgents  in  Cuba  and  plundering  Spanish  ships 
in  order  to  provide  the  rebel  cause  with  funds.  This  being  so,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  from  the  moment  the  rescued  men  set 
foot  on  the  brig  adventures  of  all  kinds  were  their  daily  portion, 
ending  up  with  the  wreck  of  the  brig  when  doubling  the  Horn 
and  a  sta\  of  live  mont  lis  during  u  inter  on  one  of  t  he  islands  in 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  stor\  is  full  of  interest,  but  the 
dialogue  is  stilted  and  sententious,  the  mate  being  the  worst 
offender.    The  few  coloured  illustrations  are  satisfactory. 

"  The  Scouts  of  Seal  Island."    By  Percy  F.  Westerman.    A.  &  C. 
Black.    3s.  6d. 

We  never  realised  before  that  Boy  Scouts  were  so  "  infernally 
adequate  ",  as  Mr.  Kipling  would  say.  And  if  they  are  in  reality 
one-half  as  adequate  as  Mr.  Westerman  gives  us  to  understand, 
we  are  afraid  we  should  find  it  rather  a  strain  to  live  for  a  week 
or  two  with  fifteen  of  them  on  a  small  island.    This,  however, 

li\  the  wa\  :  il  is  of  far  more  importance  that  Mr.  Westerman 
tells  a  good  story.  Two  "  patrols"  of  scouts  from  Collingwood 
College  are  allowed  the  use  of  Seal  Island,  off  the  north  coast  of 
Cornwall,  for  their  summer  camp,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of 
camp  life  is  enlivened  by  a  wreck,  when  the  scouts  do  rescue 
work,  and  by  the  discovery  of  a  gang  of  burglars  in  a  passage 
leading  beneath  the  sea  to  a  large  country  house  on  the  main- 
land, when  they  shine  as  detectives.  Mr.  Ernest  Prater  fur- 
nishes eighi  illustrations  in  colour. 


From  "  Heroes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

(SEKLEV.  SERVICE) 
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BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR  BOOKS. 

POEMS  FROM  LEAVES  OF  GRASS. 

By  WALT  WHITMAN.  With  24  remarkable  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  by  Margaret  C.  Cook.  Square 
Demy  8vo.    21s.  net. 

OLD  WORLD  LOVE  STORIES. 

From  the  Lays  of  Marie  de  France  and  Other 
Mediaeval  Romances  and  Legends.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  EUGENE  MASON.  Illustrated  and 
Decorated  by  Reginald  L.  Knowles.  Large  Demy 
8vo.    Boxed.    10s.  6d.  net. 


WORDSWORTH'S  ODE 
OF  IMMORTALITY. 


ON  INTIMATIONS 


With  12  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Norah  Neilson 
Gray.    Crown  4to.    5s.  net. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORKS. 

THE  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  OF  JAPAN. 

By   OKAKURA-YOSHISABURO,    Professor  at  the 
Higher  Normal  School,  Tokyo.     Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 
A  pleasant  book  on  Japanese  home  life  and  society.    The  author's 

main  object  is  to  show  that  Japan,  in  spite  of  all  modern  developments, 

remains  as  of  yore. 

KOREAN  FOLK  TALES:  IMPS,  GHOSTS 
AND  FAIRIES. 

Translated  for  the  first  time  from  the  Korean  of  Im 
Bang  and  Yi  Ryuk.  By  JAMES  S.  GALE.  Crown 
8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Glasgow  Herald. — "  The  tales  are  a  general  product  of  a  soil  in  which 
various  elements  of  race,  religion,  and  culture  are  curiously  mixed  ;  and. 
bizarre  and  often  gruesome  and  unlovely  as  the  translator  himself  acknow- 
ledges them  to  be.  they  are  a  true  reflex  of  tbe  spirit  of  old  Korea,  which 
the  illustrated  notes  help  further  to  elucidate." 

A  WAYFARING  SOUL. 

By  WALTER  RAYMOND.  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  Modern  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  follows  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
human  soul,  no  longer  satisfied  within  the  limitations  and  weary  of  the 
illusions  of  the  world,  to  the  realisation  of  the  unity  of  Life.  It  is  a 
journey  from  the  Paradise  of  Ignorance  on  to  the  Paradise  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Charity. 

Academy . — '.'  There  are  distinct  beauties,  both  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, in  the  narration  of  the  successive  episodes  in  which  the  dominant 
idea  is  worked  out." 

THE  MASTERS  OF  PAST  TIME. 

By  EUGENE  FROMENTIN.    Translated  from  the 
French.     With  Coloured  and  Half-tcne  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 
British  Weekly.-"  To  read  this  book  is  to  look  at  the  pictures  in 
the  company  of  a  vivacious,  alert  artist,  who  explains  to  you  his  impres- 
sions and  emotions,  rather  than  the  verdict  which  conventional  opinion 
expects  frcm  you." 

THE  GARDEN  CITY :  A  Study  in  the 
Development  of  a  Modern  Town. 

By  C.  B.  PURDOM.  With  Special  Appendices  on 
Lind  Tenure,  Small  Holdings.  &c,  by  H.  Craske, 
Cecil  Harmsworth,  M.P. ,  Raymond  Unwin,  &c. 
With  Four  Coloured  Illustrations  bv  F.  Friedenson, 
and  over  140  Photographs,  Plans,  &c.  Square  Demy 
8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


CONTINUITY. 

By  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE.  An  Address  given  before 
the  British  Association,  with  Explanatory  Notes  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth.    Is.  net. 


Messrs.  DENT  will  be  pleased  to  forward  post  free 
prospectuses  of  the  following  popular  Series: 


EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY  - 

664  volumes  in  4  different  bindings. 

COLLECTION  GALLIA    -  - 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FRENCH  SERIES. 
Ten  volumes  now  ready. 

TALES    FOR  CHILDREN 
MANY  LANDS 

Ten  volumes  just  issued.    Is.  6d.  net. 


Is.  net 


Is.  net 


FROM 


145  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


T.  C.  &  E.  C.  JACK 

THE  NEW 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

IN  A  SINGLE  VOL.  OF  1,600  PACES 
^Vyj^^  Si  Equal  in  extent  to  six  large  volumes 
,      .N  tT^*  Concise,  Accurate,  Up-to-date. 


No  more  hunting  for  the  right  volume. 
No  more  tracing  references  from  one  volume  to  another. 

"  A  miracle  of  miscellaneous  usefulness." — The  Bookman. 

Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net.    Maps  and  Illustrations. 

AUTUMN  AND  WINTER 

BY  W.  BEACH  THOMAS  and  A.  K.  COLLETT 

With  a  series  of  Reproductions  in  colour  from  the  work 
of  Sir  Alfred  East,  R.A.,  Harry  Becker,  C.  W.  Furse, 
Buxton  Knight,  and  Haldane  Macfall,  and  nearly  200 
Drawings  in  the  Text  by  A.  W.  Seaby. 

One  of  the  most  charming  nature  books  ever  published 
Beautifully  bound,  10s.  6d.  net. 
It  is  a  genuine  piece  of  England." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

By  H.  F.  B.  WHEELER 

The  series  of  Illustrations  accompanying  Mr.  Wheeler's 
fascinating  volume  form  undoubtedly  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  series  ever  collected  from  authentic  sources. 

"  The  book  is  illustrated  with  an  extraordinarily  interesting  series  of 
reproductions." — The  Athenaeum. 

Over  Eighty  Illustrations  (many  never  previously  repro- 
duced.)   Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  ITS 
MAKERS 

By  J.  D.  SYMON  and  S.  L.  BENSUSAN 

Covers  every  aspect  of  the  Renaissance  in  a  fascinating 
manner.  Illustrated  with  numerous  interesting  plates, 
10  being  in  full  colour  from  grtat  paintings. 

Beautifully  bound,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  book  gives  in  reasonable  compass  and  with  much  vivacity  of 
manner  what  the  ordinary  reader  wishes  to  know  and  will  hardly  find 
elsewhere  except  by  pursuing  the  diverse  channels  of  interest  through 
a  great  many  monographs."— The  Times. 

THE  BRITISH   BIRD  BOOK 

Compl  tion  of  a  Great  Work 

Edited  by  F.  B.  KIRKMAN,  B.A.  (Oxon),  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  the  most  eminent  ornithologists. 

200  Draw  ings  in  colour  by  G.  E.  Lodge,  A.  W.  Seaby, 
G.  E.  Collins,  and  others.  200  Photos  by  various  notable 
bird-photographers. 

In  12  Sections,  at  10s.  6d.  net  per  section,  and  in  4  volumes, 
buckram,  gilt  tops,  36s.  net  per  volume.  Edilion  de  Luxe 
(350  copies,  signed  and  numbered),  at  21s.  per  section  net, 
and  in  4  volumes,  half-morccco,  gilt  tops,  at  £4  4s. 
net  per  vol.  Detailed  Prospectus  Now  Ready. 


FOR  JUVENILES. 

"No  Publishers  have  done  more  for  the  young 
person's  Book  Beautiful  than  th-  Jacks."  — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  STORY  OF 
THE  WORLD 

By  ELIZABETH  O'NEILL,  M.A. 

A  simple  History  of  the  World,  uniform  with  "  A  Book  of 
Discovery." 

Profusely  illustrated  in  colour  and  black  from  authentic  sources. 
A  profundly  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  Beautifully 
bound,  square  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net 

THE  STORY  OF  GREECE 

By  MARY  MACGREGOK,  that  highly  popular  child's  author,  of 
whose  "  Stories  of  King  Arthur's  Knights  "  over  60.000  have  been  sold. 

A  handsome  gift  book,  uniform  with  the  same  author's 
"  Story  of  Rome  "  and  "  Story  of  France." 

Illustrated  with  19  Drawings  in  colour  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
Beautiful  binding,  largo  square  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


London :  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  JACK,  and  all  Booksellers 
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"  Beyond  the  Dragon  Temple :    A  Rattling  Story  of  Adventure  for 
Boys."    By  Robprt  Hudson.    Nelson.    3s.  6d. 

"  Be\  dim  I  I  lie  I  )ragon  'l\'in  !»!<•  "  docs  not  belie  its  sub- title.  1 1  is 
indeed  a  rattling  story.  It  deals  in  (lie  main  with  the  search 
for  the  treasure  of  Prcster  .lolin.  consisting  of  gold  and  silver 
work  of  all  sorts  anil  kinds,  with  jewels  galore,  intaglios  ami 
cameos.  The  story  itself  opens  in  San  Francisco,  and  descrihes 
how  the  chief  character,  Lancing,  anil  his  friends,  together  with 
Professor  Trcllwald,  come  across  evidence  of  the  existence  of 


From  "The  Daughter  of  the  Manor." 

(BLACKIE) 


the  treasure.  They  finally  decide  to  make  an  expedition  Id 
Eastern  Thibet,  which  at  every  step  comes  across  I  he  opposition 
of  a  M.  d'Estelle  and  his  sister,  an  earlier  ancestor  of  w  hom,  with 
other  Frenchmen,  had  formerly  reached  the  scene  of  the  treasure. 
In  the  end  d'Estelle  is  outwitted,  hut  the  rival  pioneers  of  their 
own  free  will  assign  to  his  sister  an  eighth  of  the  treasure.  The 
illustrations  are  satisfactory. 

"  The  Wonders  of  Transport."    By  Cyril  Hall.    Illustrated  by  32 
reproductions  from  Photographs.    Blackie.    3s.  6d. 

"The   Age   of   Machinery."    ("Great    Achievement   Series.")  By 
Alexander  R.  Home,  B.Sc.    Blackie.    2s.  6d. 

"  Let  Me  Explain."    By  Archibald  Williams.    With  over  150  sketch 
diagrams  and  photographs.    Wells  Gardner.  6s. 

We  are  glad  to  note  in  the  preface  to  "  The  Wonders  of  Trans- 
port "  an  attempt  to  break  down  that  false  antithesis  so  firmly 
rooted  in  the  school-boy's  mind  between  school  books  and  ordinary 
books.  The  author  deals  first  with  land  carriage,  and  sets  forth 
admirably  the  progress  made  in  transport  facility  from  pre- 
historic times  when  "  Shanks's  pony  "  was  the  main  method  of 
transport.  From  roads  and  road  makers  he  proceeds  to  road 
vehicles,  and  the  revolution  in  road  traffic  caused  by  steam  and 
petrol.  Then  he  harks  back  rather  curiously  to  the  sea  and 
sea-transport  in  ancient  times,  and  after  a  couple  of  chapters 
on  sea-roads  and  ocean  carriers  he  makes  a  new  cast  back  to 
railways  and  rail  builders.  This  does  not  seem  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment. The  closing  chapters  deal  with  the  conquest  of  the  air, 
and  His  .Majesty's  mails.  The  illustrations  are  most  helpful. 
That  of  the  Marshall  oil  tractor  is  not  of  a  traction  engine 
after  a  smash,  but  of  a  transport  engine  that  loves  "  cross- 
country "  work. 

"  The  Age  of  Machinery  "  starts  with  a  discussion  of  the  fuels 
used  in  modern  machinery,  and  the  iron  and  steel  and  other 
metals  out  of  which  it  is  made.  Next  it  deals  with  heat  and 
the  potentiality  of  gas.  Thence  it  passes  to  the  various  types  of 
machinery  in  use  to-day.  Descriptions  of  wind  power  and 
water  power  and  compressed  air  power  are  followed  by  chapters 
on  ice  machines,  excavators,  locomotives,  signals,  brakes, 
motor-cars,  aeroplanes,  dirigibles,  electricity  and  electric  tram- 
ways, with  concluding  remarks  on  the  navy  and  paper  making. 
The  illustrations  are  practical  and  to  the  point. 

"Let  Me  Explain"  deals  still  more  directly  with  practical 
mechanics.  The  volume  treats  of  aeroplanes,  big  guns,  cold 
storage,  dredgers,  electric  motors,  the  escalator.  Hour  mills,  the 
kinematogra  ph,     mechanical     typesetting,    motor-ears,  paper 
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making,  snow  ploughs,  steam  engines,  steel  manufacture  uircleHN 
telegraphy  and  telephony,  water  supply  and  wood-cutting 
machinery.  In  nearly  all  t  hi'  i  I  lust  rat  ions  dealing  wit  h  machinery 
the  author'  has  very  rightly  used  sketches  in  place  of  half-tone 
blocks,  t  he  greater  clearness  of  t  he  former  and  t  heir  freedom  from 
Unnecessary  detail  lenders  them  much  superior  for  the  sake  of 

instruction  to  the  mere  photographic  picture.    There  is  a  tine 

coloured  view  of  the  Craig  (inch  Dam  on  the  Birmingham  water- 
works. 

'*  The  Mystery  of  Markham."    By  R.  S.  Warren  Bell.    With  12  page 
illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock,  R.I.    A.  &  C.  Black.    3s.  6d. 

The  author  of  "  Black  Kvans  "  has  given  us  a  good  school 
story.  The  account  of  the  school  sports  is  excellent.  The 
description  of  the  mile  race  takes  us  along  all  the  way,  and  the 
first  match  is  equally  exciting  reading.  The  mystery  itself 
st  likes  us  as  a  rather  laborious  affair.  Surely  Markham  could 
have  explained  his  domestic  troubles  to  Page  without  loss  of 
dignity,  but  then  thee  would  have  been  no  mystery  to  describe. 
The  illustrations,  as  might  be  expected  from  H.  M.  Brock,  are 
to  I  he  point . 


BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS. 

"  When  I  was  a  Little  Girl."    By  Zona  Gale.    Illustrated  by  Agnes 
Pclton.    Macmillan.  6s. 

These  sketches  of  child  life  in  an  American  town,  inset  with 
legends  and  fairy  talcs  which  have  a  moral  purpose,  are  pretty 
and  fanciful,  but  often  show  the  influence  of  Kipling's  stories  for 
children,  and  sometimes  become  a  little  tedious.  The  child 
studies  have  great  charm;  they  are  written  with  humour  and 
understanding  and.  as  usual  in  t  he  case  of  books  by  American 
authors,  with  rather  more  than  a  tinge  of  sentiment.  Delia, 
Margaret  Amelia,  the  little  heroine  herself  and  her  imaginative 
friend.  Mary  Klizabeth,  are  clearly  drawn  and  individual  figures. 
The  elders  who  form  a  background  to  the  children  arc 
lightly  but  skilfully  outlined.  This  part  of  the  book  will  appeal 
to  those  who  love  children. 

"A  Brave  Endeavour,  or  the  Proving  of  Ysolt."    By  E.  L.  Haverfleld. 
Illustrated  by  Adolf  Thiede.    S.P.C.K.    2s.  6d. 

"The  Secret  of  the  Sea."    By  Ethel  Turner.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
3s.  6d. 

The  trail  of  the  Titanic  disaster  is  to  be  found  in  several  of 
the  books  of  the  year.  "A  Brave  Endeavour"  relates  the 
history  of  a  girl  named  Ysolt  who,  after  parting  with  her  mother 
and  invalid  brother,  first  goes  to  a  school  of  the  old-fashioned 
type,  and  then  becomes  companion  to  a  rather  feckless 
American  woman  w  ith  three  youthful  terro  s,  whom  she  succeeds 
in  taming.  On  the  voyage  to  Europe  the  ship  is  wrecked,  and 
Ysolt  shows  herself  a  true  heroine  in  helping  to  save  the  family 
to  which  she  is  attached  Incidentally,  thanks  to  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence,  she  meets  the  man  who  had  reduced  her  family 
to  beggary.  The  latter  conveniently  dies,  and  makes  full  restitu- 
tion of  the  family  property.    The  illustrations  are  adequate. 


From  "A  Boy  Scout  in  the  Balkans." 

(CHAMBERS) 


"The  Secret  of  the  Sea  "  is  a  book  that  should  appeal  alike 
1 1 1  girls  and  to  grown-up  people.  Here  are  the  adventures 
of  four  babies,  of  whom  two  arc  the  grandchildren  of  Lord 
Brenchlcy  and  his  wile,  and  the  other  two  (he  children  of  a 
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Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co., Ltd. 

THE    LATEST  FICTION. 


" A  NOTABLE 
BOOK  ON 
CANADA." 

Daily  Mail. 

A  White  Passion 

By  A.  B.  TEETGEN.    Cloth,  6s. 

"  Stamped  not  only  by  close  observation,  but  by  that 
comprehending  sympathy  which  lends  life  to  the  simple 
toil  of  men  and  women.    ...    A  real  tale  of  the 
prairies."— T. P. 's  Weekly. 

BY 

JOHN 
BARNETT. 

The  New  Gov'nor 

By  JOHN  BARNETT.    Cloth,  6s. 
"  This  is  the  latest  addition  to  that  happily  conceived 
'  Fathers  and  Sons  Library  '  to  which  the  publishers 
have  already  secured  such  sound  literary  contributions 
from  Mr.  John  Masefield.    .    .    The  author  of 'The 
New  Gov'nor'  has  given  us  in  it  a  swinging,  spirited 
tale  of  schoolboy  adventure,  schoolboy  ambition,  and 
failure  and  success." — The  Observer. 

"  AS  FUNNY 
AS  A 

PANTOMIME." 

Aberdeen 
Free  Press. 

A  Flutter  in  Feathers 

By    GEORGE   CHATER.      With  Humorous 
Illustrations  by  George  Morrow.    Cloth,  6s. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  humorous  experiences.    It  has 
given  me  some  hearty  laughter." — C.  K.  S.  in  The 
Sphere. 

Bird  Cay:  ATale 
of  Adventure 

By  H.  DE  VF.RE  STACPOOLE, 
Author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  King- 
fisher," &c.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by 
R.  Wheelwright.  Cloth,  5s. 
net. 


Let  Me  Explain 

By  ARCHIBALD  WILLIAMS,  Author  of 
"  How  it  Works."  Cloth,  6s.  With  over  150 
Illustrations  by  Howard  Penton. 

Describing  in  simple  language —  Steam 
Engines — Motor  Cars — Aeroplanes— Electric 
Motors— Dredgers— The  Telegraph— The  Tele- 
phone— The  Kinematograph—  Big  Guds — 
Water  Supply— Wood  Cutting  Machinery— The 
Flour  Mill— Cold  Storage— Steel  Manufac- 
tures—Paper Making— Snow  Ploughs— The 
Escalator— Mechanical  Typesetting— &c,  &c. 

A  most  fascinating  book  on  mechanical  and  engineering  subjects. 


Uniform 
with  A 
MIGHTY 
ARMY. 


Helmet  and  Cowl 

By  W.  M.  LETTS  and  M.  F.  S.  LETTS.  Stories  of 
the  Founders  of  Religious  Orders.  Illustrated  by 
Stephen  Reid,  and  uniform  with  "The  Mighty 
Army,"  "  Animal  Why  Book,"  &c.    Ss.  net. 


The 

Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom 

By  F.  J.  HARVEY  DARTON,  Author  of 
"Tales  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims.''  With 
Title  and  Frontispiece  in  Colour,  and  numerous 
Black-and-White  Illustrations  by  Norman 
Ault.  The  New  Volume  in  Darton' s  Fine 
Art  Series.  Printed  on  Superfine  Paper. 
6s 


TWO    MOST    POPULAR  ANNUALS 

CHATTERBOX. 

Cloth  Boards,  Gilt,  Ss.  ;  Paper  Boards,  3s. 
416  Large  Pages.    Nearly  300  Illustrations.    12  Coloured  Plates. 
"  Still  holds  its  own  as  first  favourite." — Scotsman. 


SUNDAY 


AND     EVERYDAY  READING 
FOR    THE  YOUNG. 

416  Large  Pages.    250  New  Illustrations.    4  Coloured  Plates. 
Paper  Boards,  3s.  ;  Cloth  Boards,  5s. 

Nothing  Better. — "  We  can  imagine  nothing  better  calculated 
to  encourage  reasonable  Sunday  observance  in  the  schoolroom  and 
nursery." — Times. 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO..  LTD  .  3  Paternoster 
Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


BLACKW00DS'  GIFT  BOOKS. 

THE  SILENT  INDIA.  Being  Tales 
and  Sketches  of  the  Masses.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  S.  J. 
THOMSON,  CLE.,  I. M.S.  With  Illustrations. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

"This  is  a  book  that  was  very  much  wanted.  .  .  .  The  atmosphere 
.  .  .  the  ways  and  th  ughts  of  its  inhabitants  are  brought  before  the 
reader  with  really  extraordinary  skill,  and  one  seems  almost  to  be  present 
in  the  flesh."— Globe. 

"Well  informed,  well  written,  and  unfailingly  interesting.  A  very 
real  and  significant  picture  of  contemporary  Indian  life.  '—Daily 
Telegraph. 

"  A  work  of  unusual  power  and  insight."—  Saturday  lieview. 

MADAME     NECKER.      Her  Family 
and  her  Friends  with  some  account  of  her  Husband's 
three     Administrations.        By    MARK  OAMBIER 
PARRY.    With  Illustrations.  12s6d.net 
"We  have  rarely  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  book  which  portrayed 

its  heroine  in  more  delightful  colours." — Evening  Standard. 

ANDREW  JAMESON,  LORD  ARDWALL. 

By  JOHN  BUCHAN.    With  Portrait.    3s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  brilliant  and  altogether  worthy  monograph." — Glasgow)  Hern  Id. 

THE    WINEPRESS.     A  Tale  of  War 
By  ALFRED  NOYES.    4s.  6d.  net. 
"The  poet  here  sounds  depths  only  possible  to  a  master." — West- 
minster Gazette. 

SIR  WILLIAM  ARROL.  A  Memoir. 
By  Sir  ROBERT  PURVIS,  M.A.,  IX. D. ,  formerly 
M.P.  for  Peterborough.    5s.  net. 

'  Valuable  as  a  persoral  tribute  and  as  an  authoritative  statement  of 
the  facts  with  which  it  deals." — Glasgow  Herald. 

George  Eliot's  Novels 

New  Cabinet  Edition,  in  17  Vclumes,  at 
One  Shilling  net  per  Volume,  cloth  gilt. 

MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  are  the  only  publishers  of  the 
Complete  Works  of  George  Eliot,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
complete  Set  of  the  Novels  is  to  te  had  at  One  Shilling  net 
per  Volume.  For  value  and  get-up  the  Edition  has  not 
been  excelled. 

***  The  Edition  is  now  complete  and  the  set  makes  an 
admirable  gift  for  Christmas. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY.  By  IAN  HAY,  Author 
of  "Pip,"  "The  Right  Stuff,"  "A  Safety  Match," 
&c.    Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  6s. 

"A  continual  delight."  —  Times. 
"  De'ightfully  amusing." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  The  very  best  sort  of  holiday  reading  imaginable."—  Observer. 
"Delightfully  entertaining  ...  a  veritable  feast  of  fun." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

WRIT  IN  WATER.    By  sydnev  c.  crier, 

Author  of  "The  Keepers  of  the  Gate,"  "One 
Crowded  Hour,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Alfred 
Pearse.  6s. 

"  Admirably  written.  .  .  .  Brilliantly  told."— Times. 

"The  latest  novel  by  that  extremely  clever  writer.  .  .  .  All  who 
are  interested  in  any  way  in  Greater  England  cannot  find  better  enter- 
tainment than  that  offered  between  the  covers  of  this  book."— Daily 
Telegraph. 

THE     MERCENARY.       A  Tale  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.    By  W.  J.  ECCOTT,  Author  of  "The 
Background,"  "The  Second  City,"  &c.  6s. 
"A  splendid  romance  ef  love,  fighting  and  intrigue;  a  book  to 
fascinate." — Glasgow  Citizen. 

"Should  do  much  to  enhance  the  reputation  already  gained  as  a 
notable  writer  of  historic  romance." — Globe. 

THE  POMANDERS.  By  ARTHUR  FETTER- 
LESS, Author  of  "The  Career  of  Kembole,"  "  Willie 
in  the  Isle  Man  (and  After)."  6s. 

"  Mr.  A.  Fetterless  gives  us  an  Arcadian  symphony,  quiet,  yet 
telbng,  simple,  yet  varied,  and  touched  everywhere  with  a  mind  of 
delicate  precision. — Times. 

"...  His  readiness  of  wit  and  bis  undoubted  gift  of  humour  puts 
everyone  in  his  debt  for  many  hours  of  pleasant  reading." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

SCENES    FROM    A  SUBALTERN'S 

LIFE.    By  C.  L.  GILSON.  6s. 

"So  good  that  one  will  keep  an  eye  on  new  work  frcm  the  same 
hand." — Daily  Xews. 

"Hit  oft  with  spirit,  humour.  We  enjoyed  exceedingly."-  -British 
Weekly. 

"  Will  capture  many  thousands  of  admirers." — Globe. 

"The  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  critical  humour." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THAKUR   PERTAB  SINGH.    And  other 

Tales.    By  Sir  CHARLES  CROSTH WAITE.  6s. 

*'  Extreme'y  good  .  .  .  remarkably  clever." — Scotstntiti. 

"  Written  with  extraordinary  intimacy  and  experience." — Spectator* 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  37  Paternoster  Row,  London  ; 

and  Edinburgh 
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returning  emigrant  and  bis  wife.  Unfortunately  all  the  Eauiilj 
perish  in  a  sort  of  Titanic  disaster,  and  the  four  babies  are  lefl 
without  means  of  identification.    The  noble  couple  therefore 

adopt  the  quartette.  One  of  the  children,  however,  with  a  turn 
for  Sherlock  Holmes'  methods,  goes  down  to  Devon  and  dis- 
covers that  lie  and  his  sister  are  the  emigrant's  children.  The 
girls  are  well  drawn,  as  well  as  ,Jo,  a  secondary  character,  and 
Miss  Seymour,  the  sympathetic  governess.  The  illustrations, 
except  the  lirst,  are  rather  insignificant . 


From  "  Pioneers  in  Tropical  America.' 

(BLACKIE) 


The  Daughter  of  the  Manor.' 
John  Campbell.  Blackie. 


By  Katharine  Tynan. 
6s. 


Illustrated  by 


Sally  Paton,  the  heroine,  is  one  of  a  large  family  who  have 
known  better  days.  She  is  adopted  by  Mrs.  Merivale,  the  lady 
of  the  Manor.  The  story  is  rather  long  in  getting  under  way. 
But  things  become  more  lively  when  Squire  Verney  and  some 
other  Merivales  arrive  on  the  scene.  Mrs.  Merivale  dies,  and 
Sally  goes  back  to  her  family,  who  give  her  a  cold  reception. 
She  thinks  for  a  moment  of  going  out  to  Mexico,  but  the  scheme 
falls  through,  and  in  the  end  "  prince  beautiful  "  turns  up  in  the 
shape  of  Roger  Merivale,  who  has  already  shown  her  some 
attention.  The  illustrations  are  charming.  The  book  should 
appeal  to  a  certain  type  of  girl,  but  we  hardly  think  it  is  to  the 
taste  of  everyone. 


Moll  Meredyth.  Madcap.' 
by  W.  H.  C.  Groome. 


By  May  Baldwin. 
Chambers.    3s.  6d. 


Illustrated  in  colours 


The  scene  is  laid  on  a  rubber  plantation  in  the  Malay  States. 
Moll  Meredyth,  a  girl  of  14,  whose  actions  are  generally  prompted 
by  her  own  ungoverned  impulses,  comes  from  England  to  spend 
a  year  with  her  parents.  She  gets  her  hair  torn  out  by  a  monkey, 
goes  to  Singapore  races  without  leave,  and  witnesses  a  riot  of 
Chinese  coolies  from  the  window  of  a  room  into  which  she  has 
been  safely  locked  by  one  of  the  assistant  planters,  Mr.  Waughopc. 
a  rather  priggish  young  man,  whom  she  leads  a  terrible  life  with 
her  mad  pranks.  Finally  her  wildness  is  somewhat  tamed  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate  and  the  serious  illness  of  her  mother,  and  she 
and  her  parents  return  to  England.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  Moll  has  a  fine  character  beneath  her  excessive  tomboyish- 
hess,  and  that  when  she  is  old  enough  she  will  marry  Waughopc. 
Though  there  is  a  sameness  about  them,  her  adventures  are  well 
told,  and  the  Eastern  atmosphere  is  skilfully  suggested.  The 
illustrations  arc  attractive. 

"  A  Wayward  Girl."    By  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds.    Partridge.    Ss.  6d. 

The  story  opens  with  Primrose  Pascoc  paying  a  visit  to  her 
aunt  Perkins,  from  whom  she  has  expectations.  We  arc  next 
introduced  to  her  cousin  Pete  Everard  and  Philip  Scarlett,  the 
supposed  villain  of  the  piece,  who  are  apparently  destined  to 
become  rival  suitors.  The  discovery  of  a  dead  body  in  a  cave 
near  the  Etevil's  Gap  seems  likely  to  involve  Philip  in  a  charge 
of  smuggling,  and  possibly  of  something  worse.  The  police 
investigations  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  secret  cave  and  counter- 
feit coin.    Scarlett  is  arrested  for  murder,  but  gradually  the 


truth  c  es  out  that  the  murder  was  duo  to  Pete's  father.  Pete 

himself  is  arrested  and  gets  off,  but  Scarlet  t  meanwhile  has  found 
a  tine  mate  in  Sue.  the  sister  of  the  wayward  Primrose.  Alto- 
gether it  is  11  very  exciting  (ale.    The  illustrations  arc  fair. 

"Rosemary  the  Rebel."    By  Dorothea  Moore.    Illustrated  by  Will 
Houghton.    Partridge.  5s. 

Rosemary's  father,  the  famous  artist  Carol  Deane,  dies  sud- 
denly and  leaves  her  and  her  little  brother  Silvius  in  the  care  1 1 1 
their  cousin,  Lord  Benedict.  She  is  one  of  (hose  self-willed,  spoilt 
people  who  arc  so  often  chosen  as  the  heroines  of  girls'  hooks, 
and  looks  upon  Benedict  as  a  Philistine  because  he  talks  of 
"doing''  the  Academy.  She  is  sent  to  school,  where  she  makes 
herself  very  unpleasant  to  all  except  the  ait  mistress,  Clemency 

Alwynne,  a  lady  w  ho  has  loved  but  parted  from  Benedict  through 
mistaken  notions  of  independence.     Rosemary  leaves  school  to 

nurse  her  brother,  takes  him  to  London, finds  herself  incompetent 

to  support  him,  near  ly  kills  the  child,  and,  her  pride  humbled,  is 
taken  to  Italy  for'  his  convalescence.  The  rest  of  the  story  tells 
of  the  kidnapping  of  Rosemary  by  banditti,  her  rescue  by  Bene- 
dict, and  further-  taming.  Clemency  marries  Benedict,  and  as 
the  tale  ends  we  see  most  of  the  dramatis  persoi.il>  looking  at 
Rosemary's  lirst  picture  and  preparing  to  "do"  the  rest  of  the 
Academy.  The  story  is  exciting  and  the  illustrations  good. 
Silvius  is  a  charming  child  ;  Rosemary  in  her  first  unpleasant 
stage  is  more  convincing  than  the  miraculously  t  ransfoi  med  young 
person  of  whom  we  take  leave. 

"  Old  School  Friends  :  A  Tale  of  Modern  Liie."    By  Rosa  Mulholland. 
Illustrated  by  G.  Demain  Hammond,  R.I.    Blackie.  6s. 

.less  Threadbare  is  adopted  by  a  wealthy  lady.  Mrs.  Hammer- 
ton.  After  being  more  or  less  spoiled,  she  is  sent  to  an  expensive 
school,  w  here  she  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Brigit  Aylnn  r. 
Suddenly  .less  develops  deafness,  and  is  sent  home  by  Mrs. 
Hammerton.  She  d  ies  her1  hand  at  millinery,  and  looking  after 
pet  dogs.  Neither  occupation  proves  a  success.  Jess  goes 
to  stay  with  Brigit.  They  meet  in  a  wood  Brian  Stanhurst, 
whom  Brigit  s  grandfather-  has  made  his  heir-,  .less  has  more 
experiences  (mainly  unfortunate)  in  dog  and  eat  keeping. 
Br  igit  goes  to  Ireland  and  makes  her-  grandfather's  acquaintance. 
The  result  is  her  grandfather  appoints  her  his  heir.  Brigit  comes 
in  for  the  property.  In  the  end  Brigit  marries  Brian  and  Jess 
pairs  off  with  .Mrs.  Hammer  t  oris  son  Fred.  There  is  plenty  of 
life  and  movement  in  the  story.    The  pictures  are  adequate. 

"Rosaly's  New  School."    By  Elsie  Oxenham.    Illustrated  in  colours 
by  T.  I.  Overnell.    Chambers.    3s.  6d. 

Rosaly  Red  worth,  a  high-spirited  girl  of  11,  is  the  odd  mem- 
ber in  a  family  of  five  orphans,  who  live  in  a  manor  house  on 
the  Yorkshire  Moors.  The  missing  heir  to  the  property  turns 
up  in  a  very  Canadian  girl  called  Malvina  Dougal,  and  the  three 


LET  ME  EXPLAIN 

^  ARCH  IBALD  WILLIAMS 

■Author  of  How  it  Works'* 


Cover  of  "  Let  Me  Explain." 

(WELLS  GARDNER) 

Redworth  sist  ers  are  sent  to  a  new  school,  in  the  building  of  which 
Rosaly  has  been  taking  a  keen  interest.  The  rest  of  the  story 
consists  of  an  account  of  their  life  at  school,  during  which  Rosaly 
wins  her  sisters'  affection  and  plays  many  pranks,  sonic  amusing, 
some  adventurous.  Malvina,  who  has  never  meant  to  keep  the 
property,  joins  the  same  school,  succeeds  in  convincing  the  girls 
of  her  generous  intentions,  and  they  become  fast  friends.  The 
story  is  a  good  one,  and  if  the  characters  are  not  wholly  convinc- 
ing, yet  the  picture  of  school  life  is  a  pleasant  and  blight  one. 
The  pictures  are  pretty,  but  do  not  illustrate  the  text. 
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New  Books  by  L.  T.  MEADE. 

GIRLS  FROM  KING'S  ROYAL 

8  Coloured  Illus.    L.  T.  Meade,  6/- 

A  charming  story  of  a  Quaker  family  of 
Mirls  and  their  friends. 

CHESTERTON  GIRL 
GRADUATES 

6  Coloured  Illus.    L.  T.  Meade,  5/- 
In  this  story  Mrs.  Meade  brings  together 
a  set  of  girl  graduates  of  varied  interests 
and  ambitions. 

GIRLS  OF  ABINGER  CLOSE 

6  Coloured  Illus     L.  T.  Meade,  3/6 

Poppy  Abinger  dedicates  her  life  to  a 
sacred  trust  which  her  father  has  com- 
mitted to  her.  Right  nobly  does  Poppy 
fulfil  her  task. 


New  Books  for  Boys  &  Girls. 

BOY  SCOUT  IN  THE  BALKANS 

6  Coloured  Illus.    J.  Finnemore,  5/- 

Through  a  multitude  of  stirring  incidents 
Tom  Yorke  brings  into  service  the  dis- 
ciplined pluck  of  a  staunch  Boy  Scout. 

A  HERO  OF  THE  MUTINY 

6  Coloured  Illus.    Escott  Lynn,  5/- 

A  story  of  the  Mutiny,  in  which  Meerut, 
Delhi,  Cawnpore,  and  the  relief  of  Lucknow 
are  worked  in. 

ROSALY'S  NEW  SCHOOL 

4  Coloured  Illus.    Elsie  Oxenham,  3/6 

Tells  how  Rosaly  finds  new  friends,  and 
gets  into  trouble  through  the  restrictions 
placed  on  her  freedom. 


21s.  net  (per  post,  21s.  7d.). 

TRADITIONS  OF  EDINBURGH 

ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  LL.D. 

A  Superb  Edition  with  30  Original 
Drawings  in  Colour,  and  over  60 
Pen-and-ink  Sketches  by 

JAMES  RIDDELL,  R.S.W. 

"  An  ideal  gift-book,  a  fund  of  unfailing 
entertainment  to  the  mind  and  a  joy  to  the 
eye." — Manchester  City  News. 


Chambers  Gift  Books 

ADAM  BEDE 

GEORGE  ELIOT 
10/6  net  (per  post  11/1). 

"The  exquisite  touch  and  delicacy  both  of  the  humour  and  the 
pathos  I  have  never  seen  the  like  of ."— Charles  Dichens. 
A  Choice  Presentation  Edition  ot  this  masterpiece  of 
Fiction,  with  16  Original  Drawings  in  Colour  and 
40  Dainty  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  by 
GORDON  BROWNE 


CHAMBERS' 
XMAS  LIST, 
illustrated  in 
Colour,  will  be 
sent  post  tree 
on  application 

to  W.  &  R. 
CHAMBERS, 
Ltd.,  38  Soho 
Sq.,  London, 
W..  and 
Edinburgh. 


From  "  Adam  Bede 


From     I.orna  Doone 


LORNA  DOONE 

R.  D.  B  LAC  KM  ORE 
61-  net  (per  post,  6/5). 

A  Charming  Edition,  with  13  Original  Drawings  in 
Colour  and  60  Pen-and-ink  Sketches  by 

GORDON  BROWNE 

"  The  artist  is  in  his  element  with  fair  Lorna  and  horest  John, 
and  the  wild  and  reckless  folk  of  Doone.  Truly  a  charming  and 
lovable  volume. — Globe. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE 
HEARTH 

CHARLES  READE 
10/6  net  (per  post,  11/1). 

A  Beautiful  Edition,  with  20  Original  Drawings  in 
Colour  and  a  Series  oi  Pen-and-ink  Sketches  by 

GORDON  BROWNE 

"  Is  all  the  keenest  admirers  of  a  classic  story  could  desire.  A 
better  gift  book  thin  this  there  could  hardly  be."— Daily  Telegraph. 


New  Books  by  MAY  BALDWIN. 

HILDA'S  EXPERIENCES 

6  Coloured  Illus.     May  Baldwin,  5/- 

This  story  is  the  outcome  of  a  visit  which 
Miss  Baldwin  paid  to  Australia,  and  she 
depicts,  in  her  usual  bright  and  humorous 
style,  the  difference  between  English  and 
Australian  schoo'girls. 

MOLL  MEREDYTH,  MADCAP 

6  Coloured  Illus.     May  Baldwin,  3/6 

A  story  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  Moll 
keeps  her  parents  and  others  continually  in 
hot  water,  but  manages  to  have  a  rattling 
good  time  herself 

TROUBLESOME  T0PSY 

6  Coloured  Illus.    May  Baldwin,  3/6 

A  story  of  London  life.  Topsy  is  one  of 
May  Baldwin's  most  amusing  creations. 

Children's  Picture  Books. 

3s.  fid.  net  each  (per  post,  3s.  lid  ). 

LARDER  LODGE 

B.  &  N.  Parker 

Authors  of  "  Frolic  Farm.'' 

Full  of  splendid  Coloured  Pictures  of 
Animals,  and  gay  and  humorous  verses 
about  the  "  Slims  "  (Foxes). 

The  slims  were  foxes  free  from  harm. 

Who  tried  to  keep  a  poultry  farm  ; 

But  all  their  labour  met  defeat. 

They  could  not  get  enough  to  eat. 

BUSTER  BROWN  THE  FUN 
MAKER 

R.  F.  Outcault 

The  only  book  for  1913  containing  new 
illustrations  by  R.  F.  Outcault,  the  originator 
of  the  inimitable  "  Busier." 

21s.  net  (per  post,  21s.  7d.). 

BRITAIN  S  BIRDS  AND  THEIR 
NESTS 

Described  by 
A.   LANDS  BO  ROUGH 
THOMSON 

Introduction  by    Prof.  J.  Arthur 
Thomson.     An    admirable  Gift- 
Book  with  132  Original  Drawings  in 
Colour  by  GEORGE  RANKIN. 

"  The  volume  is  a  book  of  rare  ex- 
cellence." Scotsman. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 

The  Bishop's  Purse. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

Robert  W.  Chambers. 

A  love  story  of  fashionable  Society.  A  plea  for  a  life  unspoiled 
by  luxury  and  a  warning  against  low  moral  standards  for  men  and 
women.    With  Gibson  picture*.  6S« 


Degarmo's  Wife. 


D.    G.  PHILLIPS. 

Studies  of  the  modern  American  woman  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Husband's  Story."  6S. 


The  Silent  Battle. 


GEORGE  GIBBS. 

The  dramatic  and  powerful  story  of  a  young  man's  struggle  to 
overcome  an  inherited  failing.  He  wins  a  glorious  victory  and  a 
woman's  love.  Gs. 


The  Southerner. 


THOMAS  DIXON. 

A  powerful  romance  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Southerner.  An 
amazing  historic  revelation,  into  which  is  woven  a  delicate  love 
story.  6s? 


CLEVELAND  MOFFETT  &  OLIVER  HERFORD. 

How  a  clever  woman  stole  the  purse  and  what  happened .   g  g 

The  Amiable  Crimes  of 


Dirk  Memling. 


J.  C.  LINCOLN. 


Mr.  Pratt's  Patients. 

Those  who  have  made  Mr.  Pratt's  acquaintance  will  read  this 
new  book  with  avidity.  Those  who  have  not  may  with  confidence 
be  promised  a  rare  and  refreshing  treat.  gg 

Veronica.       FLORENCE  M.  KINGSLEY. 

The  life  of  Veronica,  a  princess  attached  to  the  court  of  Herod. 
The  author's  earlier  novel,  "Titus,  a  Comrade  of  the  Cross,"  sold 
over  a  million  copies.  gg 

Strange  Cases  of  Dr.  Stanchon. 

JOSEPHINE   D.  BACON. 

The  unusual  cases  encountered  by  Dr.  Sianchon  puzzle  famous 
scientists  and  reveal  some  of  the  secret  dramas  of  modern  life. 


RUPERT  HUGHES. 

Dirk  Memling  is  an  unusual  thief  with  unusual  aims.  His 
robberies  are  the  most  daring  and  ingenious  imaginable.  gg 

All  the  Days  of  My  Life: ^ 

The  Autobiography  of  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

Mrs.  Barr  tells  the  wonderful  story  of  her  life  with  appealing 
frankness  and  directness.    Illustrated.  12s.6d.net. 

Two  on  Tour  in  South  America. 

ANNA   WENTWORH  SEARS. 

A  bright  and  breezy  account  of  a  journey  to  the  Panama  Canal,  to 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chili,  through  South  America  to  Madeira.  A  jolly 
travel  book  of  exceptional  interest.    Illustrated.  7s.6d.net. 

The  Unrest  of  Women. 

EDWARD   SANDFORD  MARTIN. 

An  able  book  dealing  with  woman's  rights  in  a  delightful  manner. 
The  author  shows  clearly  that  the  cure  for  the  unrest  is  something 
other  tha  i  politics  cr  legislation.  3s.  6d.  net. 


Jungle  Days. 


ARLEY    MUNSON,  M.D. 

With  28  illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
The  record  of  a  woman  doctor's  work  among  the  natives  of  India 
told  with  intense  sympathy  and  with  a  human  touch  which  makes  it 
irresistible  reading.  10S.  6d.  net. 


Woman  in  Science. 


H.  J.  MOZANS. 

With  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Woman's  Long  Struggle 
for  Things  of  the  Mind.    Illustrated,  cloth,  Svo.  gilt  top. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  place  to  every  woman  of 
distinction  in  science,  and  for  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  suffrage 
it  is  a  fountain  of  inspiration.  10s.  6d.  net. 


25   BEDFORD    STREET,   COVENT  GARDEN. 
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Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  List. 

GEORGE  ALLEN  &  CO.'S 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

NEW  6  Novels. 

By   thf    A  lit  In  >r   ol     "  The    BracUucK  '            Hv    l|ic    Author   of    "  Tin-    Silent  e  ol 
and  "  Ft  llowiiitf  Darkness."                                  Dean  Miiithiml." 

THE  GENTLE  LOVER            SOMETHING  AFAR 

Uy  FOKKKST  KEID.                    By  MAXWELL  SRAY.       [2nd  Imp. 

t^SL^SSSStSiSS^' PMe 01    E5JS2*!          ™"d.°'  •»  

rr.ulers. 

E.  P.  BENSON. 

WINTER    SPORTS  IN 

SWITZERLAND.    With  12  Colour  Plates  by 
('.  Fleming-Williams,  and  47  Reproductions  from 
Photographs  by  Mrs.  A.  Le  Blond.     Crown  4to. 
15s.  net. 

"  Anyone  who  reads  Mr.  Benson's  book,  and  loo'-s  at  the  photo- 
graphic illustrations  and  the  drawings  in  colour,  will  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  avoiding  the  2.20  at  Charing  Cross.'  — Daily  Nkws. 

Now  Heady  at  all  Booksellers  ami  Libraries. 
LIFE  AND   LETTERS  OF  GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

4'"  EARL  OF  CLARENDON 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir   HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart. 

In  Two  Volumes.    With  Portraits.    Demv  8vo.    30s.  net. 

LORD  LYONS 

A   RECORD  OF  BRITISH  DIPLOMACY. 
By  the   Rieht   Hon.   LORD  NEWTON. 

With  Portraits.      In  Two  Volumes.     80s.  net. 

PRIMATE  ALEXANDER 

Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

A  Memoir  Edited  by  ELEANOR  ALEXANDER. 

0  it  vol.     With  Portraits.     12s.  6d.  net. 

My  Art  &  My  Friends. 

By   SIR   F.   H.   COWEN.       1  vol        10s  6d.  net. 
Evening  Standard.    "Surely  no  more  delightful  book  of  remi- 
niscences lhan  this  has  been  published  during  recent  years." 

HILA1RE  BELLOC. 

I  HE  ROMANCE  OF  TRISTAN  & 

ISEULT.    Rendered  into  English  from  the 
French  of  J.  B6dier.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.  2t.6d.net. 

M.  Bedier'a  version  of  this  romance,  drawn  from  old  French  poems 
<»f  the  \IIth  century,  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  Verdict  on 

THE  PATH  TO  ROME 

With  80  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Crown  8vo. 
Si.  net.    (3rd  Edition.) 
"Perhaps  the  most  charming  volume  of  autobiography  published 
during  the  last  ten  >ears." 

MAURICE  MAETERLINCK. 

William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland.  His  Early  Life  and  Times,  1721 
1748.    By  the  Hon    EVAN  CHARTERIS.    12s.  6d. 
net. 

Morning  Post.—"  Well  worth  reading  " 

Splendid  Failures.    By  harry  graham. 

Author  of  "The  Mother  of  Parliaments, "  &c.  With 
Portraits.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "We  should  imagine  that  few,  even  among  well-read 
men  and  w  m^n,  could  read  this  volume  without  learning  something 
they  dirl  not  know'  efo-e." 

MY  DOG.    A  New  Edition. 

Translated    by    A.    Teixeira    de    Mattos,  and 
Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Cecil  Aldin. 

Pott  4to.    3*.  6d.  net. 
"  Anyboly  who  knows  anything,  knows  that  Pelleas  was  the  Perfect 
Dog.    The  Pelleas  of  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin  is  Pelleas  himself  ;  we  cannot 
doubt  it." — Globe. 

HOURS  OF  GLADNESS. 

Translated    by    A.    Teixeira    de     Mattos,  and 

A  Civil  Servant  in   Burma.     ny  sir 

HERBERT    THIRKELL   WHITE,   K.C.I.E.  With 
Illustrations.    8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "  The  book  is  not  merely  an  interesting  and  pleasantly 
written  account  of  hard  work  and  brilliantly  sticcessful  service  ;  it  is  also 
a  valuable  contribution  towards  the  history  of  Burma." 

Thirty  Years  in  Kashmir.    By  arthur 

NEVE,    F.R.C.S.    With  Illustrations.  12s.6d.net, 

Outlook. — "  Another  of  the  splendid  contributions  to  geographical  and 
ethnological  science,  by  which  alone  missionary  endeavour  would  be 
more  than  justified." 

Illusttated    with    20    Full-page    Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  Edward  J.  Detmold. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  with  designed  Cover,  21s.  net.  Including 
a  new  essay  entitled  "Our  City  Gardens." 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE. 

Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro,  and  Illustrated  with 
13  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Edward 
J.  Detmold.     Edition  de  Luxe,  designed  Cover,  21s.  net. 

Sport  and  Folk-Lore  in  the  Hima- 
laya.   By  CAPTAIN  H.  L.  HAUGHTON  (36th  Sikhs). 
With    Illustrations    from    the    author's  photographs. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "The  book  makes  capital  reading.     Many  as  are  the 
books  on  sport  and  travel  in  Kashmir,  it  well  justifies  its  place." 

F.  C.  HODGSON,  M.A. 

THAMES-SIDE  IN  THE  PAST. 

With  17  full-page  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.    6*.  net. 
"  Mr.  Hodgson  writes  learnedly  and  well,  and  his  essays  are  well 
worth  reading.'"— Morning  Post. 

Memories  of  a  Soldier's  Lite.    By  Major- 

General  Sir  H.  M.  BENGOUGH,  K.C.B.    8s.  6d.  net. 
Standard — "  The  book  is  very  well  written  and  sparkles  with  good 
stories  and  anecdotes,  in  which  many  famous  people  appear." 

Zachary  Stoyanoff:   Pages  from  the 
Autobiography  of  a  Bulgarian  Insurgent. 

Translated  by  M.  POTTER.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Mr.  Potter  is  to  be  congratulated  for  choosing 
this  work  as  a  specimen  of  Bulgarian  literature  fit  to  be  translated  into 
English,  and  equally  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  rendered  it.  For 
whilst  the  book  is  full  of  the  most  intense  spirit  of  Bulgarian  nationalism, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  humane  literature,  of  disinterested  criti- 
cism, of  character  drawing,  of  drama  such  as  has  been  presented  in  no 
other  translation  from  the  Bulgarian  tongue." 

Recollections     of     a  Peninsular 

Veteran.      By    the    late     Lieut-Colonel  JOSEPH 

ANDERSON.  C.B.,  K.H.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Saturday  Review. — "  In  these  days  of  discursive  and  interminable 
memoirs  and  reminiscences  it  is  a  shet-r  delight  to  come  upon  these  three 
hundred  pages  of  terse  heroic  narrative." 

DAPHNE  ALLEN  t aged  14). 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  OPAL.  A 

Child's  Fancies.    With  12  Illustrations  in 
Colour,  and  66  in  Black  and  White.  Specially 
Designed  Cover  in  Colour.   Crown  4to.   5s.  net. 

"  We  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  word  genius,  but  no  other  word  can 
account  for  such  art  as  this  from  so  young  an  artist." — Bookman. 

TWO  ATTRACTIVE  NOVELS.  Cr.Sro.  Cloth.  6s.each. 

THE    HOOP   OF  GOLD.      George  l  ord 

"A  very  attractive  story  with  its  wise  mingling  of  hu;nour  and 
pathos." — Morning  Post. 

BORN  OF  A   WOMAN.     Gregory  Saben 

"  The  Author  has  made  a  long  stride  in  the  mastery  of  his  craft.  A 
strong  book,  not  to  be  missed  by  any  reader  who  likes  his  fiction  mixed 
with  brains/' — Sunday  Times. 

New  and  Rev'sed  Edition. 

Painting  in  the  Far  East.  By  laurence 

BINYON.    With  many  new  Illustrations,    Crown  4to. 
2  Is.  net. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1907  much 
has  happened,  and  a  quantity  of  new  material  h  is  been  brought  to  light. 

Shakesoeare's  Stories,    rw  pmnqtanck 

MAUD,      Author    of   "Wagner's   Heroes,''  &c,  and 
MARY  MAUD.    Illustrated.    5s.  net. 

A  SUPERB  ART  BOOK. 

HANS  HOLBEIN  THE  YOUNGER. 

By  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain,  Assistant- Keeper  of 
the  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham. 

WITH  252  ILLUSTRATIONS,  INCLUDING  24  IN'COLOUR. 
Two  Vols.    Demy  4to.    Cloth.    £3  3s.  net. 
A  text  so  rich  in  information  that  we  accept  it  .  .  .  with  faith,  as 
absolutely  the  final  ai  1  definite  life  of  the  artist  with  whom  it  deals.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  book  is    '  uitful  of  debate  and  speculation,  as  all  living 
writings  ought  to  be." — Pai.l  Mall  Gazettk. 
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